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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 
THIRD SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, February 12, 1919. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, February 11, 1919.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The Vice President being absent the President pro tempore 
assumed the chair. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

ane PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Johnson, S. Dak, Robinson Spencer 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex, Saulsbu Sterling 
Colt Sheppa: Sutherland 
Culberson McNary Sherman Thomas 
Dillingham Myers Simmons ‘Thompson 
ardwick Norris Smith, Ga. Trammell 
Johnson, Cal. Penrose Smoot Warren 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to state that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent on 
account of illness. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to state that the Senator from 

North Carolina |Mr. OvxnuAN ], the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Worcorr], and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
are absent ou official business. 
Mr. SPENCER, I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Asnurst], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALsH], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. NuGent] are absent on official business in 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Twenty-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is not present. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll of absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Gore, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Mr. MARTIN of 
Virginia, Mr. New, Mr. Pace, Mr. RANSDELTL, Mr. SHAFROTH, 
Mr. Surru of South Carolina, Mr. Swanson, Mr. TOWNSEND, 
and Mr. VArpAMAN answered to their names when called. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. McKerrar, Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. 
Hircucock, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Gay, Mr. CALDER, Mr. 
Kenyon, Mr. Gronna, Mr. Kirpy, Mr. WEEKS, Mr. McLean, 
Mr. KerLoce, Mr. Bap, Mr. Cunmmins, Mr. Kenprick, Mr. 
BANKHEAD, Mr. PoMERENE, and Mr. Portock entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I wish to announce that the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. SITH] and the senior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIaus!] are detained by 
illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. ‘There is a quorum present. 


VICE PRESIDENT MARSHALL'S CREED OF AMERICANISM. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, on the 7th instant the Na- 
tional Press Club of Washington invited the Vice President to 
be their guest. On that occasion in delivering an address he 
presented a creed that expressed his opinions with regard to 
Americanism at the present time. It is so beautifully expressed 
and in such terse American language that I should like to have 
it read from the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“T believe that the American Republic as instituted by the 
fathers constitutes the finest system of government ever or- 
dained among men and affords the machinery for the righting of 
grievances without resort to violence, tumult, and disorder. 

“I believe that every inequality which exists in the social 
and economic condition of the American people is traceable to 
the successful demands of interested classes for class legislation, 
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and I believe, therefore, that practical equality can be obtained 
under our form of government by remedial legislation in the in- 
terest of the American people and not in the interest of any 
body thereof, large or small. 

“T believe there is no justification in a government, where 
officials are elected and laws made by the people, for a minority 
to threaten bloodshed and anarchy unless the majority shall 
submit to the will of the minority. 

“I believe that America belongs to American citizens, native 
and naturalized, who are willing to seek redress for their griev- 
ances in orderly and constitutional ways, and I believe that all 
others should be taught, peacefully if we can and forcibly if we 
must, that our country is not an international boarding house nor 
an anarchist café. 

“T pledge myself to the support of these principles by my 
voice, my vote, and, if need be, by my fortunes and my life, and 
$ 1 8 8 8 my country to train my children in this most holy 

aith.” 


APPEAL OF RUSSIAN SOCIETIES. 


Mr. LODGE. I ask unanimous consent to present an appeal 
from 39 Russian societies in the United States, and I ask that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the appeal was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Russian Appeal. 


Whereas, the supreme council of the peace conference in Paris has 
precy. decided to enter into negotiations with the Bolshevist offi- 
cials in Russia ; 

Whereas the supreme council has decided to meet the Bolshevist dele- 
gates as well as the delegates of the Russian loyal factions opposed 
ae Bolsheviki, on the Princes’ Islands, on the 15th of February, 


9; 

Whereas in the opinion of the loyal Russian organizations the Bolshe- 
viki, in signing a separate peace with the central powers at Brest- 
Litovsk, have committed an act of high treason toward Russia as 
well as toward the allied cause in general ; 

Whereas, further, it has been proved that the Russian Soviet officials 
were on the pay zol of the 

Whereas during the Bolsheyist 


trial, and taking into consideration 
demned by President Wilson on the 21st of September, 1918, in his 
address to all the neu governments ; 

Whereas the Bolsheviki have abolished all the fundamental principles 
of liberty and civilization in Russia; 

Whereas the Bolshevist rule has proved to be the greatest and most 
irreparable misfortune in Russia's history; 

Whereas it is contrary to the national dignity of the peoples of Russia 
p meet the allied representatives somewhere in the backyard of 
Europe; 

Whereas the very idea of a joint meeting at which representatives of 
Trotzky on the one hand and the loyal Russians on the other would 
meet constitutes an offense to loyal and honest Russia: 


Resolved, To appeal to yobis opinion of the United States and tbe 
allied nations and to emphasize: A 

(a) That the loyal Russian ig e in the United States be- 
lieve that the above decision of the supreme council at the peace con- 
ference in Paris is a fatal and historical error which might affect in a 
most harmful manner the civilization of the whole world ; 

(b) That the above decision of the allied governments is apt to 
strengthen the Bolshevist cause at the very moment when Trotzky's 
régime is on the verge of a complete collapse; 

(c) That, notwithstanding the decision of the supreme council, the 
loyal Russian organizations feel their duty and will continue their fight 
against the Russian Bolshevist traitors; and 

(d) Finally, that we are deeply convinced that the loyal Russian 
delegates should meet the allied representatives either in Paris or 
nowhere. 

Executive Board of the General Committee of Russian Na- 


tional Defense (comprising 39 Russian organizations 
societies, litical groups, and professional unions, 5 
Karpatho- 


the Greek Orthodox 


New Tonk Crrr, January 23, 1919. 
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MESSAGE FLOM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
returned to the Senate, in compliance with its request, the 
bill (S. 8992) to investigate the claims of and to enroll cer- 
tain persons, if entitled, with the Omaha Tribe of Indians. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 15140) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House disagrees 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13308) 
making appropriations for the service of the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for 
other purposes, agrees to the conference asked for by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Moon, Mr. BELL, Mr. Rouse, Mr. STEENER- 
son, and Mr. Mappen managers at the conference on the part 
of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 15539) making appropriations for the naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 15219) making ap- 
propriations for the payment of invalid and other pensions 
of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
and for other purposes, and it was thereafter signed by the 
Vice President. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Worces- 
ter, Mass., praying for the Government ownership of railroads, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Irish-American 
Catholic Societies of Lowell, Mass., favoring the independence 
of Ireland, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of the Lithuanian Inde- 
pendent Club, of Bristol, Conn., praying for the independence of 
Lithuania, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Middletown, 
Conn., praying for a league of nations to enforce peace, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona presented a petition of the Arizona 
Good Roads Association, praying for the repair of the bridge 
across the Gila River, in Arizona, which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of the United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft, and Vehicle Workers of America, praying for 
Government care of returned and discharged soldiers, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Parents Council of the 
Straight School, of Grand Rapids, Mich., praying for the estab- 
lishment of a department of education, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 378, Interna- 
tional Molders’ Union, of Bay City, Mich., praying for the pas- 
sage of the so-called civil-service retirement bill, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union, International 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron-Ship Builders and Help- 
ers of America, of River Rouge, Mich., and a petition of Local 
Lodge No. 788, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, Freight Handlers 
and Station Employees, of St. Ignace, Mich., praying for the 
Government control of the railroads of the country, which were 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. COLT. I present a resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly of Rhode Island, which I ask to have printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[State of Rhode Island, etc., in be men January session, A. D. 


Resolution protesting against the improper method of computing and 
the excessive charges on telephone calls to pots outside local-service 
areas throughout the United States, which became effective on the 
2ist day of January, A. D. 1919. 
Resolved, That the General Assembly of the State of Rhode Island 

does hereby enter its protest against that improper method of comput- 

ing and the excessive charges on telephone toll calls to points outside 


local-service areas throughout the United States, which became effective 
on the 2ist day of January, A. D. 1919; and be it further 


Resolved, That a copy. of this resolution be directed to the Postmaster 


Fescntatives of the Stats of Rhode 0 n Cos es 288 these Bep 
e eo e Island in 
Eana Ta rate moe ongress and the Senate of 
STATE OF RHODE ISLAND, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
74 Providence. 
ereby certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the original rego- 
lution approved by his excellency the governor Tetras 6, 1619 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand aed affixed the 
pone! s 885 State of Rhode Island this 10th day of February, in the 
[SEAL] J. FRED PARKER, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. COLT presented a petition of sundry citizens of Paw- 
tucket and Central Falls, in the State of Rhode Island, praying 
for Government control and operation of the railroads of the 
country, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. CALDER. I present a resolution of the legislature of 
New York requesting that copies of all draft lists be made and 
filed in the offices of the governors of the respective States. I 
ask that it be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


STATE OF New York, IN SENATE, 
Albany, January 27, 1919. 

Whereas the records of the local draft boards in the State of New York, 
by direction of the Provost Marshal General, transmitted through 
the selective-service headquarters, are accessible only for the purpose 
of ascertaining information from the duplicate registration cards re- 
garding the name, home address, date, and place of birth, parentage, 
nationality, citizenship, race, occupation, employer’s name, and nearest 
relative, but are not accessible for the purpose of ascertaining the 
date of the sa patna induction into Federal service; and 

Whereas the obtaining of the foregoing information is restricted to 
certain organizations which are “interested and N In the work 
of helping returned soldiers to find gg, biel pola and of locating the 
pint Na oe ee soldiers whose les are returned to this 

U 

Whereas from orders issued by the Provost Marshal General, transmitted 
to local boards to-day, it is evident that all records will be inacces- 
sible shortly after February 15, 1919. 


Resolved (if the assembly concur), That the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress from this State be and hereby are requested to obtain 
the authority of the Secretary of War to leave in the State of New 
York, under proper supervision, such records as will furnish information 
for the preparation of a list of its citizens who have been inducted into 
Federal service through the medium of the draft law, and who have been 
mustered into the service of the United States during the war between 
United States and the German Empire and its allies, containing not 
only the foregoing information but information which will disclose the 
date of induction into the Federal service and such other information 
as such records may contain and which will throw light on the camp 
te which entrained, the organization to which attached, the date of dis- 
charge, and to give to the properly authorized agent of the State the 
right and power to make such extracts and to use such information 
and to make such records and information available for the use o 
soldiers’ and sailors’ welfare and welcoming home committees through- 
out the State; further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this resolution be sent by the sec- 
retary of state to each of the United States Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress from New York State. 

By order of the senate. 

Ernest A. Fay, Clerk. 


IN ASSEMBLY, January 30, 1919, 


Concurred in without amendment. 
By order of the assembly: 


FreD W. Hammonn, Clerk, 
Indorsed. Filed January 30, 1919. 


Francis M. HuGo, 
Secretary of State, 
STATE OF New YORK, 
Office of the Secretary of State, ss: 

I have compared the 8 copy of resolution relative to records 
of local draft boards with the original resolution on file in this office, 
and do hereby certify that the same is a correct transcript therefrom 
and of the whole thereof. Given under my hand and the seal of office 
. of state, at the city of Albany, this 30th day of January, 

[SEAL] | C. W. Tarr, 
Second Deputy Secretary of State. 

Mr. CALDER presented a petition of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, praying for a discontinuance of the operation 
by the Government of railroads, telephones, and telegraphs, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry ministers of the Re- 
formed Church of America, praying for the independence of 
Armenia, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by the Laramie 
County Farm Bureau of Wyoming, favoring the adoption by the 
Government and the United States Grain Corporation of a 
sliding scale for the purchase of wheat in the future, which 
were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Commercial 
Club, of Rock Springs, Wyo., favoring a continuance of Gov- 
ernment control of the telephone, telegraph, and cable systems, 
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zoa were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
oads. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Local Union No. 
2055, United Mine Workers of America, of Acme, Wyo., favor- 
ing an extension of Government control of railroads for five 
years, which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Local Union No. 
2055, United Mine Workers of America, of Acme, Wyo., praying 
for the passage of the so-called Sims-Kenyon bill relative to the 
control of the meat-packing industries of the country, which 
were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. WEEKS. I ask unanimous consent to have referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and printed in the Recorp 
a resolution passed by the faculty of the Boston Institute of 
Technology. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

FEBRUARY, 1919. 


To the PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 


The undersigned members of the faculty of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology respectfully petition the President and Co of 
the United States to support some plan of international organization for 
the maintenance of ce. 

R. C. Maclaurin, C. A. Adams, Floyd Armstrong, Frank 
8 Frederick H. Bailey, Dana P. Bartlett, Charles 


i 5 Payne B w, Arthur A. Blanchard 
Harry C Bradley, C. B. Breed, W. Felton Brown, Alfred 
E. Burton, Da R. Dewey A ery, Wm. 8. 

nklin, Charles E. Fuller, H. W. Gardner, Nathan R. 


George, jr., A. H. Gill, A. L, Goodrich, H. M. Goodwin, 
William T. Hall, Geo. B. Haven, Carle R. Hayward, 
H. W. Ha igi Hofman, H. P. Hollnagel, W. 
. A. Johnston, Erwin Kenison, Joseph Lipka 
D. A. MacInnes, A, L. Merrill, Edwa 
8 E. Moore, F. J. 
Leonard M. Passano, C. H. Peal 180 

8 H. B. ns, A. T. 


Swett, eiry : é 
liams, E. B. Wilson, A. G. Woodman, F. S. Woods. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 5019) for the con- 
struction of a memorial archway at Vicksburg, Miss., and for 
other purposes, reported it without amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 709) thereon. 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5834) to correct the military record of 
Jesse E. Smalley, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 710) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 5579) providing for an increase of authorization for 
the Federal building at Steubenville, in the State of Ohio; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 5580) granting the consent of Congress to the 
counties of Martin and Bertie, in the State of North Carolina, 
to construct a bridge across the Roanoke River at or near Wil- 
liamston, N. C.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S, 5581) to create a commission to investigate and re- 
port to Congress on the questions involved in plans of national 
housing systems; to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KIRBY :. 

A bill (S. 5582) to amend sections 8 and 21 of the copyright 
act approved March 4, 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 5583) donating captured cannon and cannon balls to 
the city of Abilene, Kans. ; 

A bill (S. 5584) donating captured cannon and cannon balls 
to the city of Marysville, Kans. ; 

A bill (S. 5585) donating captured cannon and cannon balls 
to the city of Waterville, Kans. ; 

A bill (S. 5586) donating captured cannon and cannon balls 
to the city of Fort Scott, Kans. ; 

A bill (S. 5587) donating captured cannon and cannon balls 
to the city of Bonner Springs, Kans. ; 

A bill (S. 5588) donating captured cannon and cannon balls to 
the city of Concordia, Kans. ; 

A bill (S. 5589) donating captured cannon and cannon balls 
to the city of Paola, Kans. ; 

A bill (S. 5590) donating captured cannon and cannon balls 
to the city of Oberlin, Kans. ; 
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A bill (S. 5591) donating captured cannon and cannon balls 
0 
A 


the city of Belleville, Kans. ; and 
bill 

the 

Affai 


to 

(S. 5592) donating captured cannon and cannon balls 
to city of Peabody, Kans.; to the Committee on Military 
Ts. 


AMENDMENTS TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILI, 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $500,000 for the development of a submarine base, 
intended to be proposed by him to the naval appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$2,000,000 for a water system, including the purchase of land 
and the necessary rights of way, intended to be proposed by him 
to the naval appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


THE REVENUE—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses upon the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the conference report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply wish to say that I 
am aware that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
desires to address the Senate on this report, and I myself in- 
tended to take some time in discussing the matter. I really did 
not want the conference report to be agreed to so hurriedly as 
was indicated yesterday. I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
if he wishes to go on now? 

Mr. PENROSE. I have no set speech to inflict upon the 
Senate. I have a few remarks to make about the conference 
report. I can go on now or I will be satisfied to have the Sen- 
ator from Utah go on for a while and then I can take the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator, I think, yesterday announced 
that he desired to address the Senate before I did, and I think 
he had better proceed now. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I set forth my views very 
fully when the revenue bill was pending before the Senate prior 
to its reference to the committee of conference, and I do not 
know that I have much of anything to add. I should like to call 
attention, however, to some of the particular features of the bill 
as it comes from the conference committee. 

Before discussing details I want to express my regret and con- 
cern that this bill has been the vehicle for irrelevant legislation. 
If that practice is to continue, Mr. President, a revenue bill will 
become a menace and a danger while it is passing through this 
body. Certainly the power of taxation is not meant to be used 
as a method of regulating the manners and habits of a great 
Nation. It is bad enough to have a 100 per cent tax on brass 
knuckles, because some people do not think that brass knuckles 
ought to be encouraged. 

It is bad enough to have a discriminatory tax, in the para- 
graph relating to firearms, of an additional 15 per cent on pistols, 
because perchance there are some people in the community who 
think pistols lead to disorder and aid murders and burglaries, 
notwithstanding the fact that a very great number of people, 
and among them experts in the study of crime, say the posses- 
sion of a pistol by the householder is a protection to him and his 
property and decreases crime. All the manufacturers of fire- 
arms were incensed and upset because, apparently, there was 
an unjust discrimination against pistols. These, Mr. President, 
are minor features of the bill, but illustrate the tendency to 
correct manners and control the habits of the people by taxation, 
which, to my mind, is a most dangerous practice to get into. 

These punitive or corrective taxes are almost smuggled into the 
measure. Public attention is not concentrated on them. I take 
it, that if a bill were brought out in the open to control the use 
and manufacture of pistols there would be a tremendous and a 
legitimate opposition in the United States to any such legislation. 
In the secrecy of a committee room, however, a discriminatory, 
tax can be put on, of which the American people have no knowl- 
edge, without any public sentiment behind it, but simply to 
gratify a few mistaken theorists. 

But to come to the larger phases of the abuse, Mr. President, 
the bill, as the Senate will recall, during the closing hours of 
the debate, became the vehicle for a number of matters of 
general legislation. An amendment placing a punitive tax on 
campaign contributions was offered. A legislative body, like an 
individual, occasionally gets in a wayward mood, and I think the 
Senate that afternoon would have adopted almost any amend- 
ment of a general character to this bill. Anyhow, this amend- 
ment, which I do not hesitate to say is a freak amendment, was 
adopted by the Senate. 


The question is on agreeing 
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Congress nearly every year has legislated on the subject of 
campaign expenditures. The present law is quite rigorous. 
Congress can legislate in the future upon the use of money in 
politics and concerning expenditures in cam . But, Mr. 
President, it certainly reaches the height of absurdity for us 
to be called upon to retain it in a revenue measure carrying 
crushing burdens upon the taxpayer, the largest tax bill in the 
history of civilization, so faz as we have any record. It seems 
humiliating to me to be called upon to consider, even for a few 
weeks, an amendment of this character. Its absurdity was 
shown upon the first examination when it was discovered that 
its author had made it retroactive. 

Immediately the alarm signal was sounded in the Demo- 
cratic and Republican camps, and the chairmen of both na- 
tional committees viewed with horror, and naturally so, the 
thought of having a tax of 100 per cent imposed as a retroactive 
measure upon campaign contributions, made by contributors 
properly and legitimately interested in the success of one or the 
other of the two great parties; contributions made according to 
law, and made solely to promote what the contributors deemed, 
from their point of view, to be policies for the best interests of 
the country. $ 

When the absurdity of this retroactive feature was realized 
everyone dropped it. The suggestion was then made that it 
should apply only to the future. Its author argued that money 
is now spent under existing law to a very large extent without 
publicity or without compliance with the requirements of law. 
But how much more, Mr. President, would the law be evaded 
if, in addition to regulation and penalty, a prohibitive tax should 
be imposed? If money heretofore has been spent in too large 
amounts in secret and surreptitious ways, the condition would 
be tenfold worse with an additional tax of 100 per cent imposed. 
Anyhow, the attempt to put this general legislation in the 
revenue bill failed, with the active or tacit consent of all present 
and taking part in the proceedings. 

T am ready, Mr. President, to vote in this body and to go as 
far, I believe, as any Senator toward regulating campaign ex- 

- penditures, and to go nearly to fhe point of forbidding them 

entirely, for the older I grow, and the more I reflect upon polit- 
ical conditions, the more I am convinced that the electorate 
to-day, with the benefit of 30 or 40 years of common-school edu- 
cation, are intelligent; that no campaign can be won which does 
not rest upon an appeal to their intelligence and reason, and 
that the old-fashioned methods, which required money, very 
largely have disappeared; but, anyhow, I do not want to make 
this bill ridiculous—a bill which will be read in Paris and all 
over the world as the peak of American taxation, representing 
the sacrifices of the taxpayer for the war, and to meet the 
requirements of demobilization—by having it appear that 
American statesmen did not have the courage or the wisdom to 
eliminate a freak amendment from a bill of this colossal im- 
portance, 
Then the measure was made the vehicle for the child-labor 
amendment, Mr. President, I am not going to argue the merits 
of the child-labor law. The Northern States very largely within 
the last few years have adopted very stringent child-labor laws. 
This amendment does not impose any further restrictions con- 
cerning the employment of child labor than now exist in Penn- 
sylvania, in all the New England States, and, so far as I know, 
in most of the large manufacturing States of the North. The 
opposition to the Pomerene amendment came from the South, 
where labor legislation of this character has not progressed to 
the same extent. 

In a very large mail concerning the revenue bill, I do not 
think I received a single letter from the North protesting 
against this amendment, but many were received by me from 
the South. The vote on the proposition on the floor of the Senate 
showed that the opposition in this body came very largely from 
Senators from Southern States. 

I am willing to concede the merits of the amendment, but, Mr. 
President, I only want to call the attention of the Senate, by 
this particular instance, to the danger of making a revenue bill 
the vehicle for these purposes. Here is a law which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States declared unconstitutional; 
which that court declared exceeded the powers of Congress, 
even under the fiction of interstate commerce legislation, which 
covers such a multitude of sins; yet we are practically em- 
bodying into law, by the power of punitive taxation, a mat- 
ter which the Supreme Court has declared to be beyond the 
power of Congress to do. Still the amendment remains in the 
bill; unquestionably it will be retained by a very large vote 
in the Senate, and I am now only calling attention to the evils 
of this practice. 

The so-called “bone-dry ” amendment then was added to the 
bill. I shall not argue.the merits of that amendment either, 
but a revenue measure ought not to be made an agency for bring- 
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ing about legislation affecting the police powers and the habits 
of the community. I call attention to these irrelevant amend- 
ments, Mr, President, in the hope that the practice will not be 
pursued, and to the fact that it may be necessary to amend the 
rules of the Senate so that amendments to revenue bills shall be 
confined to matters relating strictly and legitimately to the rais- 
ing of revenue. 

Other new legislation, which was added to the bill or modified 
in conference, may be referred to. While open to the same tech- 
nical objection, yet there was some pertinence in its being con- 
sidered. I refer to an amendment providing a bonus for officers 
and enlisted men in the military or naval forces of the United 
States. The Senate provided the bonus should be equivalent 
to one month’s salary. The purpose is that the payment of the 
bonus shall be made immediately upon discharge, and to have 
provided one month’s pay would have involved matters of calcu- 
lation resulting in endless delay. So the conferees adopted an 
amendment providing a flat bonus of $60, which, roughly speak- 
ing, is two months’ pay for an enlisted man, and they made the 
bonus apply, as a measure of democracy, to officers and enlisted 
men alike. Careful provision was made to protect the payment 
of this bonus from the intrigues and wiles of the claim agent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire to ask the Senator whether, in the 
case of that amendment, the conference committee did not in- 
crease by 100 per cent the appropriation which was made by 
the Senate amendment? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Can the Senator point me to any rule or 
precedent which justifies such action on the part of the com- 
mittee of conference? My understanding is that they have 
power to reduce but never to exceed the amount provided for 
in an amendment or which is required to carry it into effect. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the conferees were most care- 
ful not to violate the rules of the Senate or of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in exceeding their powers as conferees. So careful 
were they to avoid even the appearance of transcending their 
powers that they held a special session after the bill had been 
completed and its consideration finished. They spent the greater 
part of a day examining a number of amendments, which some 
of the conferees were fearful might have crossed the border 
line. As a result important and most meritorious amendments, 
in two or three instances, were dropped from the bill because it 
was feared there might be just a little appearance of exceeding 
the limits of the conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to me? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not mention the fact if it were not for 
the Recorp, but I say to the Senator from Pennsylvania now 
that this amendment as proposed in conference is a violation of 
the rule of the Senate. I am not going to invoke the rule; I do 
not believe that any other Senator will do so; but I should dis- 
like to have the Recorp show that the statement that the inser- 
tion of this amendment by the conferees was not a violation of 
the rule of the Senate had been made, and that no statement 
was made to the contrary. 

The last amendment which was made to our rules, as the 
Senator from Pennsylvania well knows, virtually says that con- 
ferees shall not add to provisions agreed to either by the House 
or the Senate. That is the substance of the rule. This amend- 
ment provided that officers and enlisted men should receive at 
least $60, increasing the amount from $30 to $60. The House 
not having acted upon the matter at all, the only question for 
the conferees was as between $30 and no compensation whatever, 

However, I simply rose at this time, so that the Recorp may 
show that there was a difference of opinion in this matter, but 
not for the purpose of invoking the point of order against this 
item. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Utah is entitled to look at the amendment from his angle. On 
the surface it is open to some doubt; but the conferees thought, 
ypon a further examination, that the fact that the bonus had 
been changed from a month’s pay to a flat amount, with an 
equal sum to officers and men, so modified the entire proposi- 
tion that it could be adopted fairly by the conferees, bearing in 
mind the very great difficulties encountered in a conference 
dealing with a bill of the encyclopedic character of a revenue 
measure; and, above all, it was thought that the patriotic pur- 
pose to be served by providing the bonus immediately would 
be an argument that would overcome any shadow of doubt 
which might exist in the House or Senate as to the propriety of 
this amendment to the measure. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that the last statement made by the 
Senator is the only possible reason that could be given for the 
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item being in the bill. His first statement was a complete 
reason why it has violated the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, we will not argue it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that, while the original amendment was 
confined to the payment of one month’s salary, it included both 
officers and enlisted men, The salary of an oflicer for one month 
is very much greater than the pay of an enlisteG man for one 
month; and in ascertaining the amount required by the Senate 
amendment, which the conference report further amended, we 
had to take into consideration the allowance the officers would 
receive as well as the allowance which the enlisted men would 
receive. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator inform the Senate what the 
proportion of officers and enlisted men is? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, the number of enlisted men is 
very much greater, but the salaries of the officers are several 
times greater than those of the enlisted men. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand that; but does not the Senator 
know that the effect of this amendment, as amended by the 
conference committee, is to increase the amount of the appro- 
priation necessary to carry it ovt by over a hundred million 
dollars? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It would incre: se it somewhat, but not very 
materially, I think. 

Mr. SMOOT. By over a hundred million dollars, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator's estimate is entirely 
too great; I do not think it would increase it that much. The 
pay of the enlisted men is not the same in all cases; it is one 
amount in this country and another amount whet services are 
rendered abroad; it is $30 for service at home and $36 for 
service abroad. The salaries of some officers are very high; 
and if an average were made, I think, while it would probably 
be not quite as much as $60, it would be very near that 
amount. I suggest to the Senator that this is not a case 
where the House had fixed a rate. 

Mr. PENROSE. No. 

Mr, SIMMONS. The Senate alone had fixed a rate. It was 
a case where the Senate alone had acted. This is an amendment 
to a Senate amendment; and I think, so long as an amendment is 
resonably germane, the conferees have very large latitude in 
redrafting it as to rates and as to the substance of the provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish, in that connection, if 
the Senator from Pennsylvania will allow me—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me one word 
further, I am not going to say that the amendment is not in 
some respects of doubtful power, but the committee fully con- 
sidered that question, and they resolved the doubt in favor of 
their power. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not objecting to that at all, Mr. President, 
as the Senator knows. The old contention, under the rules of the 
Senate before the rules were amended, was that when the Senate 
struck out all of a House bill and inserted a new provision, the 
whole subject matter was open and any amendment could be 
agreed to in conference. The result of that was that the most 
vital legislation was enacted by conference committees, and not 
by the House and by the Senate. It was for that reason that the 
rules were amended. 

Mr. PENROSE. I remind the Senator that the great abuse 
was in connection with the military bill, and was due largely 
to the action of the House conferees. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was not only in connection with the bill to 
which the Senator refers, but there was hardly a bill that passed 
Congress that was not absolutely changed when it came back 
after having been acted upon by the conferees. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘Tariff bills, for instance. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; some of the most vital questions coming 
before Congress. Then the Senate was in this position: It 
either had to accept legislation by the conferees or it had to de- 
feat the whole subject matter, and sometimes the subject matter 
was so vital and the necessity for passing it immediately was 
so great that both the Senate and the House had to yield to the 
action of the conferees. 

I am glad the Senator from Pennsylvania made the state- 
ment he did, that the change in this provision was based alone 
upon the ground of patriotism and a desire to do a just act to 
the soldier. That is the only reason that can be given in justi- 
fication of the change that has been made. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then, Mr. President, if I may interrupt the 
Senator, the proposition is that the Senate rules prevail where 
patriotism does not conflict with them. My criticism of the 
whole situation is that the amendment to tax campaign contri- 
butions, which I presented and which was adopted by the Senate, 
was one from which the Senate committee could not under any 


circumstances depart a jot or tittle; but with regard to the other 
amendment the rules were of no consequence, notwithstanding 
the fact that the amount of the appropriation was increased by 
over a hundred million dollars. That is another instance of 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel. 

Mr. SMOOT. My object in bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of the Senate was in order that hereafter when a confer- 
ence report is made upon some bill, when Congress has ample 
time to discuss it, say, months before final adjournment will take 
place, this may not be pointed to as a precedent. i am perfectly 
willing to take my responsibility in saying that I do not make a 
point of order against this provision because of the fact that it 
does take care of our soldiers more as they should be taken care 
of than the provision which originally appeared in the Dill. 
With that statement I am perfectly content that it shall remain 
in the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not think it amiss at all 
for the Senator from Utah to call attention to the importance 
of enforcing the rules concerning matters in controversy be- 
tween the two Houses. It has been the subject of very great 
abuse within the last four or five years, to an extent unknown 
before that time in the history of Congress, and we can not be 
too careful about it. I think, however, if there is one piece of 
legislation where liberality in the construction of the rules regu- 
lating a conference might apply, it is to a revenue bill of this 
character, so filled with complications and details. 

But, to proceed. 

A great outcry was raised in the country, Mr. President, as 
soon as the provisions of the bill became known after its passage 
through the Senate, against the so-called King amendment 
requiring detailed reports of all war contracts. In my opin- 
ion, this amendment was adopted by the Senate without due 
consideration. It will be recalled that it was not even read 
to the Senate. The preparation of copies of these contracts, it 
was discovered, would impose an expense of thousands of dol- 
lars, and in some cases perhaps more, upon great business 
concerns. The ramifications of contracts and subcontracts were 
such as to make it almost physically impossible, and it was not 
apparent that any really good purpose would be served by this 
provision. Consequently, the conferees amended the King 
amendment by providing that this information could be obtained 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, if he desired it in 
any individual case, and also provided a penalty of fine and 
imprisonment upon any taxpayer who declined to furnish the 
information. 

I think, Mr. President, attention ought to be called to several 
important amendments affecting the income and the profits 
taxes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator, but if he will permit me to ask a question at this point, 
as he is about to take up another amendment, I will not inter- 
rupt again. 

Mr. PENROSE. I shall be very glad to yield to the Sénator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have been told that just before I came into 
the Chamber the Senator, in discussing the campaign-contribu- 
tions amendment, stated that it was opposed not only by the 
chairman of the Republican National Committee, but by the 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee. Am I correct 
in that? 

Mr. PENROSE. I think I said something to that effect. 
In fact, I did not find a Democrat or a Republican who at heart 
was for the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. That may be; but my question concerns only 
the Senator’s statement regarding the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic national committee. 

Mr. PENROSE. I was told that he was greatly disturbed by 
the retroactive feature of the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Possibly. 

Mr. PENROSE. He viewed with horror the prospect of hav- 
ing that 100 per cent tax imposed upon some of the very large 
contributors to the Democratic campaign fund. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wanted to ascertain whether my in- 
formation was correct as to the Senator’s statement regarding 
Mr. McCormick. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; I did not talk with the gentleman him- 
self—I do not know him—but I was so told. In fact, I think 
I can say without exaggeration that I have failed to find a 
Republican or a Democrat who, in confidential conversation, does 
not brand the amendment as a joke. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think a great many who opposed it did so 
not because they were afraid of its jocular nature, but because 
of the possible results of the statement upon the subject re- 
quired to be made by the amendment to the Commissioner of. 
Internal Revenue. 

Mr, PENROSE. Well, that may be, Mr. President, 
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Important changes were made by the conferees in the provi- 
sion affecting the computation of the net income. The Senate 
bill authorized the taxpayer to deduct a loss sustained in one 
year from the net income of the preceding or succeeding year, 
this provision applying to losses sustained in any taxable year 
beginning after December 31, 1916. This beneficial provision, 
designed to allow business concerns to do what they have been 
allowed to do in Great Britain for a long time—that is, aver- 
age their income for three years, thus offsetting losses against 
gains—was. restricted by the conferees to recognition of net 
losses sustained in any taxable year beginning after October 31, 
1918, and ending prior to January 1, 1920. I sincerely regret 
that this very meritorious amendment put in by the Senate and 
which, as I say, is simply the same as the law of Great Britain, 
was thus curtailed. Hardly had the conference adjourned when 
several Senators came to see me with taxpayers who were ex- 
cluded by the curtailment of this amendment and who pre- 
sented cases of very great hardship; but nothing could be done. 
I sincerely hope that before January 1, 1920, is reached—prior 
to which date, in every probability, some new revenue measure 
will be pending—an opportunity will be afforded to strike out 
this restriction and to embody in revenue legislation a provision 
such as was contained in the bill as it passed the Senate. 

The admirable provisions of the Senate bill allowing a deduc- 
tion on account of falling inventories were liberalized by the 
conferees so that taxpayers will be permitted, under proper safe- 
guards, to take this allowance immediately upon making their 
returns, without waiting for the Treasury Department to pass 
on the case and authorize a refund. 

We all know what refunds from the Government Treasury 
mean, Mr. President. The waiting is long and indefinite, and 
often hopeless. Refunds always are long in coming, even when 
the taxpayer is plainly entitled to them. When the taxpayers 
of the country come to read the bill and notice this relief pro- 
vision, and the one already referred to concerning the three-year 
period, and many others, I think they will be very much grati- 
fied at the care which has been taken to adjust, equalize, and 
ease the burden of these very high taxes. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I may ask the Senator a question, some 
time ago a member of a prominent commercial firm of my State 
wrote me with reference to the readjustment feature which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania is now discussing, and he was 
then of the opinion that it applied to individuals and to corpora- 
tions, but not to partnerships. My understanding is that these 
provisions will give the same relief to partnerships that they 
give to corporations and to individuals. Am I right? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; that is my understanding. 

One of the most important features of the bill, as it came from 
the House and passed through the Senate and appeared in the 
conference committee, was the paragraph relating to consoli- 
dated returns. The House failed to provide for the consoli- 
dated-returns proposition. The Senate amended the bill so as 
to permit consolidated returns on the same lines as they already 
are permitted by construction and methods of administra- 
tion in the office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Under the amendment adopted by the conferees the important 
Senate provision authorizing consolidated returns was both 
extended and restricted. Under the conference provision a sub- 
sidiary organized after August 1, 1914, and not a successor to a 
then existing business, will be separately assessed and taxed, 
and the consolidated returns can be made only by domestic cor- 
porations, whereas the original Senate provision required the 
consolidation of domestic and foreign returns in certain cases. 
On the other hand, the Senate restriction which confined the 
consolidated returns to corporations “engaged in the same or 
related business has been stricken out and a liberal provision 
inserted by which a domestic corporation which owns a ma- 
jority of the voting stock of a foreign corporation can credit 
against dividends received from such stock a fair proportion of 
the tax paid in foreign countries by such foreign corporation. 
In other words, Mr. President, as the conference committee 
amended the consolidated returns paragraph the mushroom cor- 
porations established for the particular purpose of getting war 
contracts practically are exempted from the consolidated-return 
privilege; but the old and well-established corporations, existing 
prior to 1914, stand on the basis which they now have under 
Treasury construction. 

I shall refer to only certain features of the war-profits and 
excess profits taxes as modified in the conference. 

The profits taxes remain substantially as formulated in the 
Senate bill, the important changes all involving war contracts; 


that is, Government contracts made between the beginning of 
the war and the armistice. The Senate reduced the House 
rates of the excess-profits taxes from 35, 50, and 70 per cent to 
30 and 60 per cent for 1918 and 20 and 40 per cent thereafter. 
The conferees made a slight change in the excess-profits tax 
rates for 1918, retaining the 30 per cent bracket and changing 
the 60 per cent to 65 per cent, but continued the 80 per cent 
war-profits tax and the higher excess-profits tax rates on all 
profits derived from war contracts. 

Mr. President, I regret that the conference committee felt 
obliged to raise the rate from 60 to 65 per cent. The further 
I proceed with the consideration of this measure the more 
I am convinced that these taxes reach the danger point with 
regard to the maintenance of industrial conditions in this coun- 
try; but the House conferees thought the 65 per cent rate 
made a more uniform proposition and the Senate yielded. 
While there are not many corporations falling within this 
bracket, the increase will operate as a hardship on some. 

To my mind, Mr. President, the wisdom of this discrimina- 
tion against war contractors is yery doubtful. Of course, there 
are profiteers who ought to be taxed as heavily as possible, 
but among the business concerns which undertook work for 
the Government are many that lost money, or accepted less than 
their ordinary profits, and displayed in every way a fine sense 
of patriotism. Thousands of concerns—hundreds known to me 
personally in Pennsylvania—went into this war work at the 
express request, if not command, of the Government. Ordi- 
narily they would not have diverted their activities from their 
normal business, but under the circumstances they were glad 
patriotically to obey the request or order of the Government. 
I really can not imagine that the profiteers exceeded the real 
patriots, and to stigmatize as profiteers an entire class holding 
war contracts, many under compulsion and many at a loss, 
does not seem to me to be entirely just. 

A similar change was made in the conference in connection 
with the war-profits credit or deduction for new corporations; 
that is, corporations organized after January 1, 1913. The 
House gave new coporations a deduction of 10 per cent of their. 
invested capital for the taxable year. The Senate liberalized 
this and made the deduction of new corporations the same 
percentage of their invested capital for the taxable year as 
was earned by corporations in the same general class of trade 
or business during the prewar period. The conferees adopted 
the Senate method, but excepted newly organized subsidiaries 
and corporations whose principal income is derived from war 
contracts. Similar action was taken with respect to the so- 
ealled relief provisions, which permit the profits tax in any, 
case of exceptional hardship to be fixed by reference to the 
experience of representative concerns, This amendment, to my. 
mind, is a most admirable one. The Senate greatly increased 
the classes of cases entitled to this relief. The conferees 
amalgamated all these classes into a single, general class, but 
denied the relief to corporations whose principal income con- 
sists of profits derived on a cost-plus basis from war contracts. 
Relief also was granted to certain partnerships doing business 
with invested capital which reorganize as corporations prior to 
July 1, 1919. Such partnerships are authorized to pay income 
taxes, profits taxes, and capital-stock taxes for 1918 as corpora- 
tions in lieu of the income taxes to which, under existing law, 
the members of the partnership would be liable. This extends 
immediate relief to a class of partnerships in which the exigen- 
cies of business require most of the profits to be reinvested and 
which, under existing law, have been taxed much more severely 
than their competitors organized in the corporate form, 

This amendment, Mr. President, put into the bill at the last 
hour, furnishes, in my opinion, a striking illustration of the relief 
provisions abounding in the measure. There was a particular 
case, typical of many others, in which it was discovered that some 
seven or eight hundred thousand dollars of taxes would have 
had to be paid by a certain partnership in excess of that 
required under the corporate form, thereby involving a most 
rank and indefensible discrimination between one concern as a 
partnership and, perchance, a competitor as a corporation. 
This amendment was put in giving such a partnership the option 
of becoming incorporated and paying the profits taxes as a cor- 
poration. I only refer to this as a fine illustration, to my mind, 
of very many similar provisions put in the bill to correct in- 
equalities; not put in to favor any individual, but to relieve the 
hardship of inequality which the legislator can not defend or 
explain to the injured taxpayer. 

Some of the best features of the Senate bill had to be sacri- 
ficed in the inevitable compromises which accompany a mixed 
settlement of this kind. The Senate changed the estate tax to an 
inheritance tax, thus making the tax dependent upon the size of 
the legacy or inheritance and not upon the size of the entire 
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estate. This real reform has been lost, and the bill returns to 
the existing estate tax, with some reduction in the rates. There 
is a little comfort in the thought that the worse the form of the 
Federal tax, the sooner, in all probability, will this source of 
revenue be given back to the States, to which it properly belongs. 

Similarly the Senate amendment repealing the zone system for 
second-class mail matter was lost, and the conference committee 
restored the provisions of existing law. 

This zone paragraph was referred to yesterday afternoon 
and fully discussed. I was earnestly in favor of the Senate 
amendment; I think it should have been agreed to; but I feel 
certain we would have had no revenue bill if the conferees on 
the part of the Senate had not yielded on this point. There 
could be no doubt about the impression conveyed to the Senate 
conferees that the bill, for all practical purposes, would not be 
reported back to the House unless the Senate conferees yielded, 
and, in view of the absolute necessity of the Government to have 
the money, and the very numerous meritorious provisions in the 
bill, the Senate conferees felt they had nothing to do but yield 
and let the law remain as it is for the present. 

At the same time the Senate amendment reducing the rate of 
postage on first-class mail matter to the prewar rate was ac- 
cepted by the House conferees. 

What I consider, Mr. President, as one of the most unfortunate 
occurrences in the conference committee was the inability of 
the Senate conferees to secure concurrence in the Senate amend- 
ment concerning the taxes on insurance companies. These taxes, 
as they stand in existing law and under the House provision in 
the pending bill, are uncertain and unscientific, and productive 
of litigation rather than revenue. In fact, information was con- 

' veyed to the conference committee that the great bulk of the 
large insurance companies, being so certain of their legal posi- 
tion under professional advice, felt they would all be involved in 
court proceedings and had refused to pay a dollar to the Treas- 
ury in the form of taxes. 

The Senate cffered a plan of insurance taxation that was 
equitable, definite, and simple. The Senate plan would have 
produced more revenue than the provisions of existing law, 
which are in substance repeated in the bill as passed by the 
House. However, another Congress in a future revenue bill will 
have to place the taxation of insurance companies upon a sound 
and scientific basis. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that no discussion of the rev- 
enue bill at this time would be complete without some reference 
to the character of the expenditures. The revenue bill was 
framed under the noblest impulses of patriotism, while the war 
was at its height, and when men were willing to make every 
sacrifice. No one could complain that the greater part of his 
income was being taken by the Government when he saw the 
one-legged and one-armed soldiers walking the streets, or went 
through the hospitals and witnessed the evidences of sacrifice 
made by men for their country, But after the armistice many 
did not realize that the war was not really over,.and the en- 
thusiasin subsided considerably. 

Instead of the bill carrying $8,000,000,000, the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate was able to reduce it to $6,000,000,000. A 
large part of that reduction is more apparent than real, because 
it comes from the loss of taxes on intoxicating beverages, which, 
for so many years, together with the tax on tobacco, were the 
main source of internal revenue in this as in every other 
civilized country of the world. 

Then, several hundred million dollars were given up on ac- 
count of the relief provisions, which, necessarily, reduced the 
revenues of the Government to come from the taxpayer. 

jut, Mr. President, the bill was moving along, and the 
average sentiment was that it should pass, until men began 
to awake to the wasteful expenditures of Congress for every 
kind of chimerical, ill-considered, and ill-advised purpose. 
People said—and when I make this remark I have reference 
to the sentiments expressed in thousands of letters received by 
me from, and in conversation with, taxpayers—what is the 
use in raising revenue if it is to be poured like water out of a 
bucket into the gutter? What nation, however wealthy, can 
stand expenditures like these? 

Only the other day the Senate passed a hundred-million 
dollar appropriation for the so-called famine sufferers in Europe, 
Nearly half the Republicans voted against the bill. Many who 
voted for it did so with the greatest reluctance. There was 
no information before the Senate on the subject. A vague tele- 
gram from the President was the only testimony. There was 
no definite information as to how the money would be spent. 
The allegation was made by a prominent man of Chicago, in a 
telegram which I had read in the Senate, that pretty nearly a 

third of the money already had been spent without authority 
of law. There was a refusal to insert in the bill a provision 


that the money should be expended by a commission appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate, and under the 
obligation of an oath of office. All proposed amendments were 
ruthlessly voted down by the majority and the money handed 
over to be spent by some international commission, the American 
representative of which is not a citizen of the United States and 
has no identity with this country that I can find, except that 


he was born here, and he may never return. He certainly is 
not within the jurisdiction or reach of the arm of Congress. 

One prominent taxpayer wrote to me asking that I help 
defeat this revenue bill and to insist, if there were a large num- 
ber of people anxious to squander $100,000,000 in that improvi- 
dent way, that it might be well to float a famine loan and let 
those so greatly interested in the cause subscribe to it instead 
of spending the people’s money. 

Mr. President, I am not going to refer to the many foolish 
projects and wasteful expenditures that occurred during the 
war. When a house is on fire economy is not consulted. Any- 
how, people became largely unsettled during the war, it seems to 
me, in their mental processes. If we are to survey the world at 
the present time between here and Paris, I am not so sure that 
common sense or sanity has entirely returned even to many of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, 

I shall do no more than refer to the fanciful project of appro- 
priating $50,000,000 to discover minerals, to say nothing of simi- 
lar propositions. Money has been poured out in a kind of de- 
bauch by those who seem to have lost all idea of what a billion 
dollars means. I think it was Charles M. Schwab who said in 
a speech at the Hog Island Shipyard, when impressing upon 
his auditors the vastness of a billion dollars, that it represented 
$1 for every minute since the birth of Christ. One dollar for 
every minute since that time gives us some idea of the measure 
of a billion dollars. Yet we put that sum into an appropriation 
bill now with the same carelessness that we might have exer- 
cised in putting $100,000 in a bill 10 years ago. 

I merely wish to call the attention of the Senate to the most 
casual survey which have made of propositions floating around 
in this Chamber and in the House of Representatives since the 
ending of the war, all of which have the purpose of extracting 
money from the Public Treasury. They are made without any 
authority of a budget system, apparently without any consulta- 
tion with anybody else, and without any basis of investigated 
fact, to gratify the whim, caprice, or fad of some theorist; and 
yet many of them have passed this body notwithstanding the 
protest of a few of us. I do not doubt that nearly all of them, if 
time afforded, would pass both branches of Congress, because I 
have failed, since the declaration of war or even since the armis- 
tice, to discover any bill carrying an item of money that did not 
get a majority vote. They illustrate the vicious and uncon- 
trolled tendency of minds, completely unsettled by the war, to 
continue the carnival of waste. 

I hardly feel that I am keeping up to the high standard of 
expenditures when my eye catches a reference to a modest 
item of $50,000 asked for by the senior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Myers] for the sinking of artesian wells, and for other pur- 
poses. The amount is modest, but just why the Government 
should go into the business of sinking artesian wells puzzles 
me. I think that, while the amount is almost beneath the dig- 
nity of a Senator to notice, I might be permitted to refer to 
the proposition as preeminently of the freak variety: 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to investigate the 
arid and semiarid conditions where they exist in the northern part of 
the State of Montana, in the vicinity of the Canadian border, for the 
purpose of discovering favorable locations for the sinking of artesian 

When the Secretary thinks he has discovered n favorable lo- 
cation, the bill says he may go ahead and sink the well, which 
is a good thing. j 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask the Senator if that is not confined to 
artesian wells on the national domain, the property of the 
Government? 

Mr. PENROSE. It does not say so. It says “the northern 
part of the State of Montana,” and “the northern part of the 
State,” I suppose, means land of the State. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the bill itself show that it is for 
the purpose of sinking artesian wells on the public domain? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not think so, but even if on the public 
lands I do not see why the Government should go into it at 
this juncture. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to remind the Senator that there is a 
yery good precedent for the Senator from Montana asking for 
this money, for he will remember that it was proposed that 
we sink artesian wells in the Trinity River in order to make 
it navigable. 
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Mr. PENROSE. I am glad the Senator called my attention 
to that. I remember, when the projected improvement of 
Trinity River to make it navigable was under discussion in 
this body, that the then Senator from Montana, Mr. Carter, 
humorously urged the sinking of artesian wells along the river 
in order to fill it with water. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am in full accord with the Senator's criti- 
cism of that bill, but I wish to remind him that several similar 
bills have been introduced and some of them have passed, of 
course, as amendments to appropriation bills, at the instance 
of both Republican and Democratic Senators, and the money 
has been expended or is being expended for the purpose on the 
public domain. I voted against all of them, and I expect to 
continue to do so, which perhaps is one reason why they con- 
tinue to pass. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not doubt this bill will pass. Some 
morning the Senator from Montana will rise when no one is in 
the Senate and ask unanimous consent for the consideration 
of the measure, and it will pass almost before the Secretary can 
read it. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a favorable report on it from the 
department. l 

Mr. PENROSE. There is often a favorable report from a 
department. They hang together for the plunder about as close 
as it is possible to do. This appropriation is not for public lands, 
as the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stators] suggests, 
but for the State of Montana; and why they should bore for 
water there any more than in Pennsylvania is rather puzzling 
to me. 

The department looks with favor on the bill. I want to say 
that the Secretary of the Interior has a great tendency to look 
with favor upon any appropriation, and he is quite indefinite in 
his estimates. 

I called the attention of the Senate some time since to another 
bill of the Senator from Montana regarding which the Secretary 
of the Interior stated that one, two, or three million dollars 
would be very nice to help them start the project. I will come 
to that in a few minutes, 

Then I have another choice production from that distin- 
guished statesman, the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN], 
“to stimulate the production of food upon private and public 
lands within reclamation projects, and for other purposes,” 
which likewise is reported favorably from the committee. This 
bill provides for $5,000,000. Five million dollars, at the re- 
quest of the Senator from California, to permit the Secretary of 
the Interior to range over the country and stimulate the produc- 
tion of food, whatever that may mean. The report does not 
indicate just how this stimulation is to occur, but I do not doubt 
that the money will be expended. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rohrxsox], with a very 

praiseworthy desire to promote the welfare of the wage earners, 
puts in a bill providing for a complete new official staff. We all 
know what that means. He starts with a director at a salary of 
$5,000 a year, which, I can foresee, if the bill should ever pass, 
would be raised the following year; and he asks for $750,000 to 
earry out his particular notions regarding the relief of wage 
earners. 
- All these bills are pending, Mr. President. They are on the 
calendar or likely to be reported from committees. Most of 
them are on the calendar, and they inevitably will pass if they 
are ever brought up in this body. 

Then the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gone] has a 
bill, which has been referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, which committee is a fertile source of favorable 
reports on all kinds, of lavish appropriations. He asks for an 
appropriation to establish experiment stations in engineering 
and in the other branches of the mechanic arts in connection 
with colleges established in the several States and Territories. 
As to just what genius conceived the idea that we want experi- 
ment stations in engineering in connection with colleges I am not 
advised. I have received a good many letters protesting against 
this bill as an interference with the land-grant State colleges, 
many of which are largely endowed, and liberally helped by 
State legislatures; but the Senator from Oklahoma would like 
to begin with $15,000 per annum for each State and Territory. 
I have not added that up, but I easily can see how it will expand, 
and will involve a very large sum in the future. 

The senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] presents a 
measure creating a bureau of farm colonization, to make a 
national survey of all public lands suitable for farming, to 
develop, establish, and maintain in a practical manner rural 
colonies and farm homes for qualified families. As to just 
what that phrase “qualified families” means I am not in- 
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formed. This measure is based upon the argument of the war, 
as set forth in the preamble. The bill, Mr. President, calls for 
$500,000,000 to carry out the peculiar notions of the Senator 
from Illinois, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Which one of the Senators from Illinois? 

Mr. PENROSE. There could be only one Senator from Illi- 
nois who would introduce this bill, and that is the senior Sena- 
tor [Mr. Lewis]. I did not suppose there would be any doubt 
as to the identity of the Senator. 8 

Then, Mr. President, the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
SurrH], for whom I entertain very high esteem, has a bill 
pending, which has been on the point of getting up several 
times, making an appropriation of $20,000,000 for improved 
highways. That bill seems like a rather modest performance 
now, in view of the $200,000,000 which was retained in the 
Post Office appropriation bill for that purpose the other day. 

The senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surrn! has a bill 
which he was near passing one day—I am not sure whether 
it has not been passed. I opposed it, and I think the Senator 
from Oregon, the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], opposed it very vigorously—a bill to require 
the Commissioner of Education to devise methods and promote 
plans for the elimination of adult illiteracy in the United States. 
This is another emanation from the Secretary of the Interior, 
of whose ability I have a very high opinion, but, nevertheless, 
these expenditures must stop some time, 

I think these charges of there being so many million illiter- 
ates in the United States are absolutely without foundation, but 
still the assertion is made. Such an assertion can have no 
other foundation than that they include as illiterates infants 
in arms and inmates of institutions for the mentally defec- 
tive. I think I know something about the condition of the great 
mass of the people in Pennsylvania, and in other States of the 
Union, and deliberately to say that there are eight or ten 
million illiterates in the United States is to make a statement, 
in my opinion, without any foundation; it is simply an argu- 
ment to get an appropriation. 

This bill provides for the establishment of a new depart- 
ment—always an alluring proposition—with $100,000 for the 
first year and $50,000 for each succeeding year. The amounts 
are small, but the possibilities of growth to the one-hundred- 
million-dollar mark are so great that I thought the measure 
worthy of being called to the attention of the Senate, 

Now, I come to another bill introduced by the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers], which, likewise, has been recom- 
mended by the Department of the Interior. This bill provides 
for a survey and elassification by the Seeretary of the Interior of 
all unentered public lands of the United States and all unused, 
cut-over, logged, and swamp lands, and other unused lands 
of the United States, with a view to disposing thereof to honor- 
ably discharged soldiers and sailors and others, and for other 
purposes. I remember in connection with this bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Secretary of the Interior, or somebody who hap- 
pened to know about it, said if we went into this scheme in the 
way we ought to do, we should have four or five billion dollars 
to properly carry it out. Hardly had the proposition got very, 
far and filtered through the minds of the public, when all of us 
were overwhelmed with protests from farmers against the 
measure. The State Grange of Pennsylvania only the other day 
officially protested, and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna] put communications into the Recorp protesting at 
length against the folly of this proposition; yet it comes rec- 
ommended by the department, which is pretty nearly the same 
thing as being recommended by the administration. Originally, 
it carried an appropriation of $2,000,000, but the committee 
made it $1,000,000 to start with—$1,000,000 for a visionary, 
proposition, Mr. President, that could not be carried into effect 
until the returning soldier would be an old, bent man, too en- 
feebled by age to work on a farm—a measure protested against 
by every agricultural interest in the United States; yet this bill 
for $1,000,000, being such a small amount of money, no doubt 
would pass the Senate in the confusion of the moment if it were 
brought up some morning with the indorsement of the Secretary, 
of the Interior. 

We are gradually getting up in this desultory survey, Mr. 
President, to nearly $2,000,000,000—to $1,000,000,000, anyway. 
Nearly every one of these bills is from a department, has official 
sanction, and is likely to pass. Certainly the task of opposing 
them is invidious and generally is unsuccessful. 

I have before me a bill introduced by the junior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] for the commencement or prosecution 
of public works in order to provide increased opportunities 
of employment during the period of demobilization and in- 
dustrial readjustment, and for other purposes. Mr. President, 
I do not doubt the patriotic motives of the Senator from Iowa 
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in introducing this bill. E know of his earnest desire, as 
showr by his aets, to alleviate the condition of the laboring 
people in the United States; but, as: E have told him personally 
in speaking with him about this bill, while E do not criticize the 
purpose of it or che patriotism which induced its introduction, I 
simply eriticize the measure as being an independent attack on 
the Treasury without any concerted attempt to find out how 
much money is available and how it should be distributed. 
Each Senator comes along with his pet project, in very many 
eases an absurd project; but whether it is absurd, or meri- 
tortious, like this one, surety no Public Treasury can stand 
anyone coming along, fixing the amount he wants, without 
an estimate and without full knowledge of the facts, and hav- 
ing the money desired allotted to the scheme. This bill starts 
eff with $100,000,000, and there is a. further attractive pro- 
vision in it for $800,000,000 more to provide for advances, 
making $400,000,000 in alt that, under a plausible argument, 
may be separated from the Public Treasury. Whether or not it 
is ever to be returned to the Treasury E do not know ; but my ex- 
perience is—and F think the experience of others will vindicate 
me in the assertion—that when cash is ence separated from the 
Treasury it seldom is returned. 

Regarding the lack of employment, this $400,000,600: is for 
what at present, in my opinion, is a needless purpose. The 
matter of unemployment is greatly exaggerated. I understand 
the Department of Labor reports this week that some 250,000 
or 300,000 men are unemployed. Why, Mr. President, that is a 
very small number of men unemployed in à country with nearly 
11,000,000 wage earners. I have studied this question some- 
what. Last summer I happened to. spend the night in a little 
county in Pennsylvania, and, upon asking about conditions 
there, I discovered that some eight or nine hundred men had 
gone to the war and that a thousand or so more had gone to 
Philadelphia, New York, and elsewhere to work in munitions 
plants. and had thus been taken away from the farms. With 
the curtailment of production or the shutdown of munitions 
plants these men will not be able to return immediately to the 
farms, where they belong. Many of them made such enormous 
wages during the war, and up until a recent period, that they 
do not want to work and do not have to werk, but are looking 
around the country enjoying themselves. I do not think the 
returning soldier, coming back from France, wants to begin 
working 8 or 10 hours 2 day the minute he gets here. He goes 
home the hero of his town, is féted by the inhabitants, and 
welcomed by his relatives. He is entitled to look around a 
little and enjoy himself before he takes up the hard tasks of 
life. I think the statisties of the employment agency are re- 
markable in showing how Hittle lack of employment there is. 

I represent in part in the Senate one of the greatest industrial 
States, if not the greatest, in the country—a seething mass of 
organized labor, tollers, and wage earners in textile milis and 
steel plants—and I would be the first to know of unemployment. 
I think I ean safely make the assertion that unemployment 
in that great industrial area is, up to the present time, in no 
way reaching the danger point. This $400,000,000 is proposed to 
be taken from the Treasury for the purpose of relieving a condi- 
tion which is almost normal, it may be said, when the problems 
of readjustment are considered. 

The senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], with his at- 
tention firmly fixed upon the $1,250,000,000 necessary to keep up 
the price of wheat, permits himself to be diverted to the very 
great urgency of eradicating the tick which infests southern 
eattle. He has a report from that fertile source of appropria- 
tions, the Committee on Agriculture, recommending an appro- 
priation of $3,000,000 to eradicate the tick. That, of course, is a 
pastime while waging the great battle for the $1,250,000,000; 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator if that is a new tick or the same old tick? 

Mr. PENROSE. I am afraid if is the same old tick, which 
has been swarming around cattle since the earliest days of man’s 
association with animals, and which will continue to infest 
eattle, as the Almighty has foreordained, long after the Senator 
from Oklahoma and I are forgotten. I have no evidence that in 
the lapse of many thousands of years cattle are not thoroughly 
accustomed to the tick. 

Then, here is a little resolution. This, by the way, is a minor 
matter, but it shows. the almost Shakespearean quality of the 
senatorial mind, which takes in every variety andi aspect of the 
human comedy, so that nothing from the tick to an earthquake in 
Porto Rico escapes its notice. Notwithstanding the fact, Mr. 
President, that the island of Porto Rico is relieyed of all war 
taxes in the revenue bill, and at the same time enjoys. the in- 
estimable privileges of American citizenship; and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the inhabitants.of that island practically have a 
great advantage over citizens of the United States residing here, 


from the point of view of taxation, it is seriously proposed 
that we appropriate $300,600 on account of earthquakes in 
Porto Rice. I halted this resolution ene day on the floor of 
the Senate when it was brought up by the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Saursnunv l. It did not seem that the Commit- 
tee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico was: exactly possessed of 
jurisdiction to recommend the appropriation, and the matter was 
dropped. Whether or not the resolution subsequently was 
passed in my absence I have no information, and E am not con- 
cerned as to whether it has passed or not, because I know per- 
fectly well, if still. pending, that it will pass some day wher 
I am not here. 

Mr, President, I need only refer, because the event is too re- 
cent to require any extended discussion, to the extraordinary 
appropriation of $200,000,000 for roads carried in the Post Office 
appropriation bill, The debate on this appropriation was so ex- 
tensive, and the exceptional, unfair, and improvident character 
of the appropriation so evident to any man of the most ordinary 
intelligence, who was not prompted by sectional self-interest, that 
I do not think it necessary to detain the Senate any further 
about it. 

I have already referred, Mr. President, to the $100,000,000 
appropriation for the alleged famine-stricken people of Europe. 
and I shall not expatiate on it. It is a good fund to exploit Mr. 
Hoover and the Wilson administration; aug from that point of 
view doubtless will find its supporters. 

I ought to state that I am gradually drawing toward the close 
of what I wanted to call to the attention of the Senate; but be- 
fore I go any further I wish to say that up to this time I have 
been speaking only of some of the bills pending in the Senate. 
They aggregate ever $2,000,000,000. I will drop the other figures 
as insignificant. Bills are pending here om the calendar, most of 
them: with the sanction of departmental recognition, liable to 
pass any day, calling for almost a third of the revenues con- 
templated to be raised under this revenue bill, not to mention 
the current expenses and the actual obligations of the Gow- 
ernment. g 

I shalt now refer to several matters of this character pending 
in the House. Here is a little proposition from Mr. Lxvkx, x bilt 
to enable the President to earry out the price guaranties. made: to 
producers of wheat of the crops of 1918 and 1919, and to protect 
the United States against undue enhancement of its liabilities 
thereunder, I have not examined this bill very carefully, 
Doubtless other price-fixing bills will be reached by me; and, 
as it only provides—oh, Mr. President, I was mistaken, I 
thought this bill provided for only a million dollars. I find it 
provides for a billion, and therefore is entitled perhaps to a 
passing comment. 

This, I find, upon further examination, is the great bill to pro- 
vide a billion dollars—or some say a billion and a quarter; that 
is immaterial—to keep up the price of wheat. The Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] deliberately stated in the Senate—and 
I want to say that I agree with him; E think he, perhaps, knows 
more about the question than any other Member of this body; 
certainly he knows more about it than I do, but I can appreciate 
a good argument when I hear it—that this price fixing had been 
folly from the beginning, sheer waste, and had cost the farmers 
$800,000,000: in actual losses; and now, pursuing this folly— 
and I am not prepared to say that we ean get out of it—we are 
caled upon to appropriate $1,000,000,000, one-sixth of all the 
taxes to be raised from the groaning taxpayers in the United 
States, to make good the folly and the dileftanteism of Hoover 
and his administration of the food question. 

Then, of course, Mr. President, we have floating around the 
lump stuns, and I have not, as yet, been able to locate exactly 
the amounts left of these lump sums, or whether they can be 
refunded into the Treasury. The President, as I understand, 
has had $150,000,000 in a lump sum, and the Secretary of the 
Navy, according to my recollection—E may not be entirely cor- 
rect—some $50,000,000. I really think, now that the war is 
over, that some auditing and accounting of these lump sums 
should be obtained, and the balance remaining, if any, returned 
to the Public Treasury; that hereafter expenditures should 
be made under authority of law, and not at the whim of a 
bureau autocrat or Cabinet officer, or even of the President, 
Congress, perchance, declines to authorize the purchase of a 
radio station or a telegraph system, and defeats the appropria- 
tion, whereupon the word goes forth that the purchase will he 
made out ef a lump sum already appropriated. The lump sum 
covers everything, at home and abroad, from here to Paris. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the Senate 
to about $8,000,000,000 of appropriations that I have not as yet 
reached, asked for by somebody. 

A Representative from Alabama in the House, Mr. BANK- 
HEAD, comes along with a bill to promote the education of native 
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illiterates. I have referred already to one bill relating to 
illiteracy, which has the insidious purpose of starting a bureau. 
This measure, however, comes right out into the open and asks for 
$13,000,000—I should say $13,500,000—to educate illiterates; 
and I think a large part of the money would have to be expended 
in locating the illiterates. [Laughter.] 

Here is another measure, introduced by an eminent states- 
man in the House, a joint resolution asking for $100,000,000 
to relieve distress among wageworkers. As the average wage- 
worker has been making two or three times the wages of the 
average clergyman, lawyer, or physician in the town—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Maybe that is the reason he is in distress, 

Mr. PENROSE. That may be, but it seems to me that this dis- 
tress, up to the present time, must be largely a matter of hallu- 
cination. The only real thing about the bill is the one hundred 
millions. 

Then we have a measure that already has gotten as far as the 
conference committee on the Post Office appropriation bill, so 
its prospects are bright—a bill to provide two hundred millions 
for roads. 

Then there is that ingenious project, the reclamation of swamp 
lands wherever they can be found. The modest sum of $100,000,- 
000 is proposed for this purpose by Mr. Byrnes, an associate 
from an adjoining State of the distinguished chairman of the 
Finance Committee here in the Senate—$100,000,000 to reclaim 
swamp lands. This bill, I am glad to say, is in no way sectional, 
‘At first glance I thought maybe it was for the benefit primarily 
of South Carolina, but I did that State an injustice. I am satis- 
fied that it really aims to reclaim swamp lands wherever found, 
even if they have to be advertised for. [Laughter.] This meas- 
ure has the sanction of the Secretary of the Interior, and I sup- 
pose will pass some day when it comes up in the Senate under 
the conditions which have been prevailing. 

Here is a bill which candor compels me to admit was intro- 
duced by one of my Pennsylvania colleagues in the House of 
Representatives, but I have the less hesitation in admitting it 
In view of the fact that he is a Democrat and was not reelected 
to the next Congress. He wants $1,000,000 with which to dis- 
tribute war trophies. Just how the million dollars is to be used 
in the distribution of war trophies I do not know, but I suppose 
some one will be found ingenious enough to invent a way to 
spend the money. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I might suggest that with such a sum war trophies would be 
made the subject of manufacture, as the demand would be very 
great. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; I have no doubt of that, and perhaps a 
bill will come along for an appropriation to encourage the 
manufacture of war trophies. [Laughter.] 

Here is a bill to provide for the common defense and general 
welfare—a most excellent beginning—but closer examination 
discloses the fact that it applies more particularly to Texas, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. It urges their immediate relief from the drought. 
I do not know whether it is the prohibition drought, Mr. Presi- 
dent, or the other kind. [Laughter] 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the amount of the appropriation? 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, it is sufficient. Has the Senator any 
Iden what would be required to cure the drought in those half 
dozen States? 

Mr. THOMAS. It depends on what kind of a drought the 
Senator refers to. That is the reason why I wanted to know 
the amount, 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, assuming any kind of a drought? 

Mr. THOMAS. It would take a good-sized appropriation to 
destroy the prohibition drought in that section of the country. 

Mr. PENROSE. The bill carries $50,000,000, 
j Mr. THOMAS. I think that might doit. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PENROSE. It would help. It is for the general welfare, 
but particularly for Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, Kansas, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator to state the author of 
the bill? I live out there, and I do not want to lie under 
suspicion? 

Mr. PENROSE. It is pending before the Committee on Agri- 
culture, a very good committee, and I expect will be favorably 
reported to the House in due course. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is a House bill? Then I am exonerated. 
` Mr. PENROSE. It is a House bill—the Senator may want to 
follow it up. It was introduced by Mr. BLANTON. The Senator 
may be acquainted with him. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I am not. 

Mr. PENROSE, That is unfortunate. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is doubtless true. 


Mr. PENROSE. Now, Mr. President, I have here ansther 
bill, which I am compelled to admit was introduced in the 
House by one of my colleagues from Pennsylvania. But I sus- 
tain the shock when I realize he is a Democrat.: This is to pro- 
vide for the emergency arising out of the demobilization of sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines, and the discharge of workers from 
war industries and other occupations, and so on. It is unnec- 
essary to read the full title, which is ample, but it is sufficient to 
say that $100,000,000 is asked for by Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. 

Then we have the bill to authorize the Post Office Depart- 
ment to acquire and extend the telephone system in the District 
of Columbia, for which $7,000,000 is requested—an unwarranted 
proposition, because everyone knows that the telegraph and tele- 
phone systems have broken down lamentably under present 
Government control, and the railroads have suffered a scan- 
dalous demoralization. I seldom send a telegram that I do not 
corroborate it by writing a letter, and I am not certain that 
either of them will reach its destination within a reasonable time. 

Now, Mr. President, here is a gem which appeals to the lofti- 
est aspirations of patriotism. It is a bill to provide for the 
local commemoration, in his home county, of the supreme sacri- 
fice made by each soldier, sailor, marine, and aviator while in 
the service of the United States during the present war, likewise 
introduced by Mr. BLANTON. 

One is reluctant to criticize an appropriation coming under 
such a patriotic guise, and I do so with hesitation. I hope 
that some day every one of these brave men will have a monu- 
ment; but in the stress of the moment I can not but pause and 
respectfully criticize when I read that $50,000,000 is wanted 
for monuments to which the townsmen of these gallant boys 
would deem it a privilege to be able to contribute, and thus 
put up far better monuments than could be erected by a bureau- 
erat here in Washington, wastefully expending the public money. 

Then, some genius, feeling that we are not doing everything 
we should to express our joy at the wonderful achievements of 
the war, suggests the propriety of appropriating $2,000,000 for 
an arch of victory here in Washington; and, in order that the 
matter may not be delayed, he thinks $50,000 ought to be im- 
mediately available. 

Here is a bill for a monument to Theodore Roosevelt, in 
the form of a museum of history and art, to cost $5,000,000. 
Mr. President, I say in all seriousness that I, as much as any 
other American, think the American people should construct 
a splendid monument to the memory of Col. Roosevelt; but 
what I criticize about the measure is that I have no informa- 
tion that it comes from any consultation or conference with 
the members of Col. Roosevelt’s family, or his friends, or with 
any committee having memorials in charge, but simply repre- 
sents the independent notion of Mr. Hicks, the gentleman intro- 
ducing it, and, for aught we know, it may pass some morning 
without the authority or sanction of anybody. 

Then we have a bill to provide further for the national 
security and defense by making an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of iron ore, coke, coal, limestone, and other materials 
essential to the manufacture of iron and steel and for con- 
structing, equipping, maintaining, and operating blast furnaces 
and steel plants and mills for the Government of the United 
States. That bill is pending before the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House and calls for $50,000,000, notwithstanding 
the fact that several authorizations for Government munition 
and other similar plants have never been carried out, and some 
such projects which the Government has undertaken have proved 
wretched and lamentable failures. 

Then we have a joint resolution here which says in the 
preamble: 

Whereas the railroads of the United States are unable to handle the 
food products and the coal supply of the United States. 

A rather treasonable assertion, Mr. President, in view of the 
many statements of self-glorification and protestation issued by 
Mr. McAdoo and others. I am one of those who believe that 
the railroads have reached a deplorable, scandalous, and in- 
expressible condition of inefficiency, but I did not suppose any- 
one would be bold enough to make a statement of this character 
in the preamble of a joint resolution asking for $10,000,000. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. PENROSE, I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is the Senator aware that the railroad ad- 
ministration is now asking for $750,000,000 more? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. In addition to the $500,000,000 appropriated 
for a revolving fund which does not revolve? 

Mr. PENROSE. I was aware of that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And it was stated here the other day by 
the director general that they are owing the railroads now 
something like $650,000,000, and probably they would owe them 
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$880,000,000 when everything is settled up to the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1919. 

Mr. PENROSE. I say in all candor that I think the Bol- 
shevist government in Petrograd could have run the railroads 
better than the representatives of the American people have run 
them during the period of Government control. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania allow me? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. LEWIS. I suggest to the able Senator that those who 
are at the head of the operation of the railroads throughout the 
United States are the same gentlemen who have been operat- 
ing those railroads during all the time in fhe last three or 
four years preceding the taking of them over by the Govern- 
ment, with the single exception of one or two oflices here in 
Washington, where they do not operate the roads at all. 

Mr. PENROSE, The Senator ought to know that his state- 
ment is utterly devoid of foundation. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator would know if it were true. 

Mr, PENROSE. On the contrary, Government ownership, 
in my opinion, has been largely a process of educating Mr, 
McAdoo and others to be railroad men, a very expensive educa- 
tional process on the part of the American. people, and I do 
not know that any of them are railroad men yet. 

Mr. LEWIS. I will state to the Senator that he must see 
that in the management of the transportation of freight and 
passengers the heads of the management at the different depots, 
either in Philadelphia, Chicago, or elsewhere, are the same 
gentlemen who before held the same offices under private 
railroad management. 

Mr. PENROSE. ‘The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. LEWIS. Can the Senator give me an instance to prove 
that I am in error to the contrary? 

Mr. PENROSE. I now abhor the condition of the railroads 
to such an extent that I purposely stay away from them. 

Mr. LEWIS. Therefore the Senator has no acquaintance with 
the subject as to who runs them and who conducts them. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, if the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will pardon me, I can give him the names of many rail- 
road presidents who have been removed and not allowed to run 
the railroads and where other men have been put in their 
place—Mr. Fairfax Harrison, of the Southern; Mr. Samuel Rea, 
of the Pennsylvania; Mr. Marvin Hughitt, of the Northwestern; 
and many others. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to except to the statement of the Senator 
from Minnesota. The Senator has made a statement, and I call 
the able Senator’s attention that the presidents named only 
assumed to direct the financial policy, and many others directed 
the issue of watered stock and bonds. The railroads haye been 
run by superintendents, general managers, passenger agents, 
traflic heads, and men who are in the yards. I ask my able 
friend if he does not know that that class of gentlemen are still 
in control of all the roads of which he has knowledge? 

Mr. G. I will state to the Senator that I know noth- 
ing of the kind. Mr. Marvin Hughitt is not a man who is issuing 
watered stock. He has run one of the most conservative and 
best roads in the country; he is one of the ablest and highest- 
minded railroad men in the country; and there are many others 
like him. 
| Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Marvin Hughitt is not the subject of debate. 
He is an acknowledged exception. 
| Mr. KELLOGG. The railroads have been run by regional 
managers and by appointees by the director general in a con- 
centrated system in Washington. I am not complaining about 
ithe management, because probably it has been as good as you 
could get when you change the entire management of the system 
and try to concentrate it and make it over in a short time. 

Mr. LEWIS. I join issue with the able Senator. Mr. Marvin 
(Hughitt is referred to as a railroad president. The Senator 
imight recall to his mind the St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road, the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, the Chi- 
cago & Alton Railroad, and many others, and recall their presi- 
dents and their past conduct. 

What I beg to impress upon the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and the Senator from Minnesota is that these regional directors, 
those who are charged with the active operation, are the gen- 
jtlemen who were the officers of the roads before we took charge 
of them and continue in their management. Therefore the 
criticism of my able friend is in harmony with similar criti- 
jcisms heard all over the country, and ought not to be based 
mpon the assumption that we have changed the management 
‘of the roads. 

Mr. SHUAFROTH, 
to that matter. 


I should line to say a word with respect 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The proposition has come here for the 
extension of the Government control of roads for five years. 
The experience had in the last year is not fair tc the Govern- 
ment. Wages in all occupations have been greatly increased. 
It was in war times, where there was no opportunity tc get to 
a normal basis nor to a proper operation of the roads, I think 
every person in the country feels that there ought to be a test 
without regard to whether he believes in governmental own- 
ership of railroads or not, and that a fair test can be had at 
this time better than any other time. It takes about five years 
for the purpose of making such a test. 

T hold myself free, if the conditions were such that the opera- 
tion would not be in the interest of the masses of the people, to 
reject the proposal, and if it were shown to be in the interest 
of the masses that the Government can operate them to better 
advantage and at cheaper rates, then it seems to me if would 
be wise to consider seriously the permanent control of the 
roads; but, Mr. President. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. How much have rates been cheapened? - 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know that they have been cheap- 
ened any, because we have had 

Mr. KELLOGG. How much have the rates been increased? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. ‘There has not been a fair test. There is 
one feature in the matter by which all men in the Army can 
travel at 1 cent per mile, which is ridiculously low. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But low rates for soldiers is evidently a 
matter that is sanctioned by the people of the United States. 
There can be no denial of the fact that there are certain econo- 
mies that can be made in railroad management, and they have 
been made. The saving in coal in transporting freight by a 
short line instead of a long line will be great, as well as the 
high salaries of officials. For instance, there is a consolidation 
in the city of Denver of about 10 or 12 railroad offices down- 
town in a high-priced rental district 

Mr. PENROSE, Mr. President, I decline to be interrupted 
by such a trite argument as that. It is a fleabite. In my opin- 
ion the consolidation of the ticket offices in the great cities was 
an absurdity. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. 
the cities by it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I deny that there is a saving. The ticket 
offices, in many cases owned by the railroads, have been stand- 
ing idle and unoccupied, and to say it is a saving is simply a 
resort to meretricious and misleading bookkeeping. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. They have but one ticket office in Denyer 
where they formerly had 12, and quit paying rent on 11. That 
necessarily meant a saving as to the ticket offices, and where 
there are & large number of persons engaged in soliciting 
freight—— 

Mr, PENROSE. They are several hundred millions behind, 
and everybody in the United States is bitterly condemning the 
management of the railroads by the Government. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. As a matter of fact, there were thousands 
of men employed by the railroads for the purpose of soliciting 
freight over their lines, and now no expense of that kind can be 
made, because the Government is disinterested as to which line 
the freight shall go over. 

Mr. PENROSE. And the railroads are losing in freight rates. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. PENROSE. I will permit an interruption for anything 
except a defense of the consolidation of the ticket offices. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is one of the economies, and there are 
many other economies. Whether or not governmental control 
of railroads can be made a success I do not know, but I think 
now is the time when we have the opportunity at the lenst 
expense to the Government of testing it, and if it is not a suc- 
cess it can be turned down. ¢ 

Mr. PENROSE. Did the Senator ever before witness such a 
spectacle on the railroads as a dirty and ill-kept dining car with 
available spaces scribbled with seofling remarks addressed to 
the management? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know 

Mr., PENROSE. That is what I have seen. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not understand that there is any- 
thing of that kind. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator has not been traveling lately. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have -traveled some in the last six 
months and I have found just as courteous treatment as I ever 
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found at any time. I have gone four times over the Pennsyl 
vania Railroad from here to Chicago. . 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator is easily satisfied. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the Senator from Pennsylvania will per- 
mit me- 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The classified accounts of the operating ex- 
penses of the railroads this year, including general office ex- 
penses, transportation expenses, maintenance of way, and all 
the other classified accounts, show not one single account less 
than it was last year or any economy whatever. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I am not taking into account 
in this very desultory statement the enormous losses on ac- 
count of the maladministration of the railroads. I am taking 
only a good-humored survey of the scattering, irresponsible 
proposals on both sides of the Capitol to extract money from 
the Treasury. If we undertook to estimate the losses by rea- 
son of this inefficient administration they would, in my opinion, 
approximate a startling sum of money. 

When we consider the property which has been destroyed, or 
the values which have been greatly curtailed and reduced—I 
am not going to argue the effects of it—millions of dollars 
wiped off the books as an asset to the community or the in- 
dividual by the destruction of steamboat lines and short-line 
railroads, the steamship lines having been withdrawn from 
the transportation business, or the short-line roads scrapped be- 
cause the railroad management deflected the traffic, which they 
had been relying upon, in order to keep up the showing of the 
trunk lines, we see to what extent this inefficiency has gone. 

Mr. LODGE, If the Senator will allow me one moment, 
speaking of the matter of the destruction of property, there. is 
a line that has been rendering excellent service from Boston, 
Providence, Philadelphia, Baltimore, to Norfolk and on to the 
Southern States as far as Savannah—the Merchants & Miners’ 
Transportation Co.—which has been in existence for 60 years 
and has been of very great value to all those States. The Rail- 
road Administration took the line over. They not only took 
the line over, but they took over $600,000 of cash they had in 
their treasury. This line was fed, of course, by arrangements 
made with the railroads. They stopped those, and that natu- 
rally deprived the line of business. They now have handed the 
ships back to the company with the business gone, and they 
have omitted to hand back the $600,000 they took in cash from 
their treasury. 

That industry has been wiped out, so far as I can make out. 
All the Senators from the States affected have been trying and 
trying in vain to prevent the destruction of a useful line which 
for 60 years has given all the seaboard States on the Atlantic 
a good water service for water competition. That is merely an 
illustration. I am sorry to have interrupted the Senator so far. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am very glad the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has called attention to the scandalous and harrowing 
case of the Merchants & Miners’ Line. I should like to ask him 
whether any reason was presented for failing to return the cash 
to the treasury? It is usual to return cash, is it not? 

Mr. LODGE. No explanation was given of that that I know 
of. The explanation for their returning the line back was that 
the company asked too much for leasing it. They could have 
leased it at any price they wanted if they had been willing to 
lease it. I believe their plan was to do the transportation either 
by rail or by using some of the ships that had been built and 
which they were afraid to send across the ocean to carry freight, 
and those ships would be run under the name of another line— 
the Old Dominion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
very subject? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have, I believe, a little later in- 
formation than the Senator from Massachusetts has, A number 
of us, among them the Senator and myself, addressed a com- 
munication to the counsel for the Railroad Administration, and 
we received an answer. Then, later on, with the president of 
this company, at the request of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Saru], who could not come, the Senator from Rhode Island 
IMr. Corr], the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], and 
myself were called into conference. It was impossible to get 
all those who had signed the letter, and we undertook to repre- 
sent the balance of you as best we could. 

The insistence upon suspending operations was based upon the 
claim of very heavy losses now in operation. A proposition is 
being submitted to-day by the Merchants & Miners’ Transporta- 
tion Co., and we have just prepared a letter urging that they do 
not suspend operations. I have just brought it into the Senate 
to request of the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to join 
the Senator from Rhode Island and myself in signing it as repre- 


Will the Senator permit me on this 


senting the Senators. I will read the letter, because I am sure 
it will meet with the Senator’s approval. 
` Mr, LODGE. I had not heard of this last thing. I saw the 
letter to which the Senator referred from the counsel of the road, 
which gave us no satisfaction whatever, but up to the point at 
which I had arrived I think I stated the case correctly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not questioning that, but I 
thought I would read the letter. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; I am glad to know that we are still 
struggling. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (reading)— 
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Judge JOHN BARTON PAYNE, 
Counsel United States Railroad Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: We are familiar with the proposition being submitted to 
you by the Merchants & Mincrs’ Transportation Co. 

In connection with the proposition we desire to urge the importance 
of the continued operation of this system of coastwise transportation. 
We are impressed with the loss which would be caused our entire system 
of ortation if this coastwise line is discontinued, and especially 
with the injury to the communities served by it, 

May we not suggest that, controlling all the railroads, the Government 
director can cause ample freight to be given to this and the other water- 
transportation systems. pag | it is more economical, and should be 
preserved in an organized state for the benefit of the public. We are 
referring, of course, now to the coastwise ships serving especially the 
Atlantic and Gulf communities. The entire cost of this transportation— 
the rates and the business to be done—is so within the control of the 
transportation administration of the Government that we earnestly hope 
3 steps may be taken as will continue the operation of this coastwise 

ne, 
Very truly, yours, 


We are just on the point of sending this additional letter to 
them, and we assumed in signing it we were representing all 
who wrote the original letter. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. As I remember, I think Senators 
from six or more States signed the letter and we got a most 
unsatisfactory reply. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
condition now. 

Mr, LODGE. I am glad it is. This letter, it seems to me, is 
little more than the expression of a hope. I sincerely hope it will 
Jead to something. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The matter has been opened up 
again, and that an adjustment can be made with the company I 
believe is clear and is most probable; but we were expressing 
the opinion that if the Government adjusts these differences with 
the owners it ought to continue operations for the benefit of the 
public. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course it ought. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is what we sought to express 
in this letter. 

Mr. LODGE. It is a great disadvantage to the public to have 
that line wiped out. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I have not the slightest con- 
fidence that a repetition of the letter, signed by a half dozen 
Senators from these coastwise States, will have any effect upon 
the situation. For the time being and under the present régime 
that line of transportation for freight and passengers is out of 
existence, deliberately destroyed by the policies of the American 
Government, a line which, for three generations, regardless 
of weather, fair or foul, has carried the seacoast commerce 
and passengers from Georgia to Massachusetts and from Penn- 
sylvania to New York. It is extinguished to-day as a re- 
sult of the railroad management of the Government; and, to 
add a rather humorous phase to it, such as we occasionally read 
about in some of the performances of the Bolsheviki in Petro- 
grad, the line, after being ruined, is politely returned to the 
owners with an empty treasury. It has been withdrawn from 
the port of Philadelphia, where it was a source of great relief 
to commerce and also a matter of pride to the people. It would 
have continued another hundred years or more to prosper and 
grow had sound economic conditions prevailed, but the idiosyn- 
crasy of the railroad management has destroyed it. I venture 
the assertion that property values, to an enormous amount, 
have been destroyed within the last three years, or have been 
greatly depreciated. 

We have been moving along steadily to destroy values, as 
in the case of railroad securities, and to destroy property phys- 
ically, as illustrated by the Merchants & Miners’ Line. I begin 
to wonder at the robustness and strength of the American Na- 
tion, and how its commerce and industry must be built upon an 
imperishable foundation, that it can withstand all this bad 
economic, ruthless, and injudicious treatment. 

But while this digression has been profitable it hardly bears 
upon the subject I have in mind, except to emphasize the fact 
that while we are engaged in propositions calculated to squander 
the money of the taxpayers, we are at the same time making 
very substantial inroads upon the taxable values and incomes 
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from which we must get revenue. I for one think it time to 
call a halt, and if these wasteful appropriations can not be 
stopped before the 4th of March, at least the attention of the 
American people can be called to them and perhaps some relief 
afforded in the new Congress and under another party after 
March 4. 

Mr. President, no system of taxation could ve devised by the 
ingenuity of man, and no country, however rich it might be, 
could bear the taxes that would be commensurate with these 
wild, extravagant, and wasteful expenditures. 

Now, here is a small appropriation for an unnecessary proj- 
ect—the establishing of marketing departments in agricultural 
colleges in the several States of the Union. 

I have not had an opportunity to inform myself as to just 
what purpose the author of the bill has in mind, but it has 
been referred to the Committee on Agriculture, and I as- 
sume it will be only a question of time until it comes out with 
a favorable report, because it involves an appropriation of 
$250,000. This particular bill has been making its way ob- 
scurely through the House and Senate. Already I have re- 
ceived hundreds of letters from produce dealers and dairy and 
food people of Pennsylvania protesting against the passage of 
the measure. As to just what good purpose is subserved by it 
beyond the wanton expenditure of money I am not advised. 

Here is another interesting measure referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture which, doubtless, will be favorably re- 
ported from that fertile source of expenditures. It provides 
for the purchase of seed grain and feed for live stock, to be sup- 
plied to farmers and stockmen, and to create boards in the re- 
spective States to assist in carrying out the provisions of the 
act, It is true, the bill provides for an appropriation of $50,000,- 
000, but I have no idea that amount will be an obstacle to its 
favorable report by the members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Then we have a bill “to establish a Government experiment 
integral of industries.” I am at a loss to know what the title 
means. The phrase is new to me. I, perhaps, am unduly igno- 
rant. I fail occasionally to keep up with the progress of the 
times and, particularly during this period of international con- 
sciousness, as the term goes, to keep pace with new phrases and 
new terminology; but I notice that the bill calls for an appro- 
priation of another $50,000,000. So I assume there must be 
some argument, plausible at least, for the enactment of the 
measure. 

The fanciful phraseology, characteristic of this period of in- 
ternational consciousness, is well illustrated by section 3, which 
says that a commission shall be established on creative eco- 
nomics, an admirable phrase, Mr. President, and fraught with 
possibilities to the league of peace and to our future interna- 
tional: civilization. I pause and wonder when I reflect upon the 
genius of the inventor of that phrase “creative economics.” 
Still, he had a stern purpose to the ultimate goal and he pro- 
vides for $50,000,000 to carry out the objects of the commission. 

They are “to plan and construct a government economic ex- 
perminent integral”; and, in order that ample explanation 
shall be afforded of the word “ integral,” he says “or unit of 
industries —if that makes it any clearer; it does not to me 
“for the purpose of testing, independent of existing commercial 
interests and by scientific methods, the merits or demerits of 
another system of industry not adjusted to the economic prin- 
ciple of mutual repression and plunder "—how familiar !—“ the 
social contract of which shall be the donation of labor power 
by all employees, and the donation of the products of labor 
power to all employees under the rule of the common good.” 

-This man is a genius, Mr. President. The Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to devote any of the lands or natural 
resources owned by the Government to the commission of 
creative economics. 

But why detain the Senate longer by explaining the purpose 
of this commission? Its name speaks for itself, and the imagina- 
tion can picture the plans. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the able Senator allow me 
to merely interrupt to ask him who is the author of that meas- 
tre? 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator from Illinois indorse that 
proposition? 

Mr. LEWIS. I ask the Senator to let me know who is the 
author of that bill? 

Mr. PENROSE. The bill discloses the fact that Mr. JOHNSON 
of South Dakota is the author of it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Jounson of South Dakota of the Senate 
or Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota of the House? 

Mr. PENROSE. I am referring now to House bills, but I 
assume that many of them will come here to the Senate, 
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Mr. LEWIS. We are prohibited by certain rules of the Sen- 
ate to express an opinion which we might have concerning mat- 
ters in the other House. I have no doubt when they arrive here 
we shall then get the opinion of the Senate. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have no doubt I have a right to express 
my opinion about legislation which is pending. 

Mr. LEWIS. I beg to say that I am merely commenting upon 
the loss we may have to suffer from not having the opinions of 
some others. 

Mr. PENROSE. The bill will doubtless come over here. I 
do not know whether the Senator from Illinois will be for it 
or not. He can state that better than I. 

Leaving the domain of “creative economics,” Mr, President, 
We now come, in view of recent experiences, to a choice morsel 
which has been referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House of Representatives. This bill 
provides an appropriation of $500,000,000 to promote the 
ownership of transportation systems. I suppose some of them, 
like the Merchants & Miners’ Line, could be bought pretty 
cheap at this juncture; but whether or not $500,000,000 will 
cover the whole situation, I am not informed. 

Here is another measure, “a bill to provide transportation, 
storage, and marketing facilities for and to regulate com- 
merce among the States in live stock, meats, and other prod- 
ucts derived from live stock or the slaughtering of live stock.” 
This commendable purpose, Mr. President, can best be realized, 
in the opinion of the author of the bill, by an expenditure of 
$500,000,000. 

Mr. THOMAS. Who is the author of that? 

Mr. PENROSE. That eminent statesman, Mr. Sms. 

Then we have a bill “to create a department of education 
and human welfare“ — definite and specific and all practical 
purposes clearly defined“ and to arrange for the cooperation 
between the Federal Government and the States in the encour- 
agement and support of education, and for other purposes.” 
It provides for “broadening the scope of education, of demo- 
cratizing it so that it will include and promote all human 
activities.” Whatever that phrase may cover I am at a loss 
to understand, but that is not material. The extraordinary, 
feature of the bill is that there is no definite appropriation 
to carry out its provisions. Just what the purpose of the 
author was in leaving the really interesting part of the meas- 
ure in an indefinite and chaotic condition I do not know. 

Then we have a bill for rural sanitation. I can not lay my 
hand immediately on that measure, though I thought I had it. 
Rural sanitation is a good thing, and it looks better when an 
appropriation of nearly $3,000,000 is asked for to launch the 
Government in this enterprise, and an annual appropriation of 
$1,400,000 thereafter, h 

The items I have read, Mr, President, many of which are 
pending before committees or are sanctioned by departments, 
or have been reported favorably, aggregate $2,880,480,000, or 
nearly $3,000,000,000—half of the amount proposed to be raised 
by the pending tax measure! 

There are a number of other items confronting us and to be 
reckoned with. I will not say that the items I am going to 
read are all unnecessary, but they will convey to the tax- 
payer some general idea of the bill he has got to foot as the 
result of incompetence and waste or, in some cases, as the re- 
sult of the war. 

Amongst what I might term inevitable objects is the con- 
struction of hospitals, which it is estimated will require $30,- 
oe Whether or not that estimate is well based, I do not 

ow. 

Then we heve the interest account on the national debt of 
$1,000,000,000 annually at the very least. 

We have the propositions in connection with the merchant 
marine, which are to some extent imaginary, but they call for an 
expenditure of $650,000,000. 

Then we have the loss of $800,000,000 in the operation of the 
railroads, a loss which I attribute to the account of blundering 
and inefficiency. 

We have the very general estimated expense of demobiliza- 
tion of $500,000,000, which, of course, is inevitable. 

We have the proposition for aircraft mail service, amounting 
to $50,000,000, a service that I think could very well wait until 
the stress of expenditure is over. Anyhow, it is a good deal of a 
luxury and more or less of an experiment. Yet, apparently, 
there is a disposition to spend money for it, at least until the 
4th of March shall have arrived. 

Then there are Government contracts put down at $1, 
500,000,000—a wild guess as to the amount that will be required. 

I have already referred to the European food bill. The war- 
risk insurance requires $150,000,000; the Employment Bureau 
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wants $14,000,000; and the bonus to soldiers, which we all in- 
dorse, requires $255,000,000, making an additional amount for 
some necessary purposes, but some unnecessary or ill-advised, 
of $5,049,000,000. This, and the miscellaneous, visionary, and 
needless items already mentioned, aggregate $7,927,480,000, or 
nearly $8,000,000,000, which, added to the amounts floating 
around here in the Senate, to which I have already referred, 
makes $10,000,000,000 actually asked for by Senators and Repre- 
sentatives with solemn countenance and earnest demeanor, fre- 
quently supported by a department. I have yet to see one of 
these measures fail of passage when its consideration could be 
reached. 

Mr. President, the air is full of suggestions for enormous 
expenditures. Here is $10,000,000,000 picked up in the most 
casual way by looking through the calendars of the House and 
Senate. Every departmental report contemplates squandering 
money somewhere. : 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuvrsr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In view of the facts which the 
Senator has pointed out; also in view of the new propositions 
with reference to the Navy, which I understand involve the ex- 
penditure of almost a billion dollars; and also in view of what 
wé are going to have to do in connection with wheat, what 
excuse is given for cutting down the taxes for the next year? 
How do those in authority now say that we are going to meet 
these largely increased which have been made— 
certainly since the bill passed the other House, and I think 
since the committee reported the change in the taxes for the 
next year? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the inquiry of the Senator 
from Washington is very natural. I can not answer his ques- 
tion. The whole situation is so chaotic and so characterized 
by lack of system that I, standing here on the minority side, 
with no responsibility for legislation, am unable to answer the 
Senator’s question. There is no remedy, unless the majority 
party and those in control of the executive departments of the 
Government lend a helping hand to check this wasteful ex- 
travagance. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is there any other way to meet 

these additional expenditures except by the sale of bonds? 
:ı Mr, PENROSE. There is no other way except by the sale of 
bonds; and, in my opinion, if this debauch of expenditure and 
carnival of waste continue, the sale of bonds up to the limit of 
LEPESE of the business world will not meet all the require- 
men 

Mr. JONES of Washington. So that this apparent reduction 
in taxation, which is proposed in this bill to take place in another 
yae 5 have to be made up through the sale of interest-bearing 

Mr, PENROSE. Yes; money will have to be borrowed to 
the limit of toleration on the part of the taxpayers; and, in- 
stead of getting the benefit of reduced expenditure by the armi- 
stice and the completion of peace, our expenditures will keep on 
soaring and will show little difference from the enormous 
amounts expended while we were in the agony of war. 

I have said, Mr. President, that this is merely a casual survey 
of some $10,000,000,000, not to mention the destruction of assets 
or the reduction in their value, thus curtailing the ability of 
the taxpayer to pay taxes. 

Nearly $1,500,000,000 ultimately will be lost to the Treasury 
by prohibition. I am not arguing the merits of that policy one 
way or the other. The American people have, by an overwhelm- 
ing sentiment, indorsed the proposal; but the fact remains and 
confronts those engaged in revenue legislation that the revenues 
are reduced. 

The relief measures to which I referred in my opening re- 
marks, for the correction of inequalities, inequities, and hard- 
ships, sacrifice several hundred million dollars of revenue which, 
otherwise, might have been raised but which, under the circum- 
stances, can not be fairly collected. 

Mr, LEWIS. Will my eminent friend allow me a suggestion? 
May I ask the Senator if he would not make clear, in connection 
with his very able exposition, that the bills to which he is direct- 
ing attention—most appropriate attention—are not bills which 
have been passed; that they are not bills for which appropria- 
tions have been made; but are mere proposals from different 
Members of both Houses for things which they hope, but for 
which at present there has not been any legislation granted 
at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Utah? 


~t 
Mr. PENROSE. Yes. z 

Mr. SMOOT. Allow me to suggest to the Senator, however, 
that wiping all of those suggested bills out of consideration, 
there will be vast appropriation bills that we know must be 
passed before the close of this session, or in an extra session, 
that will amount to over $10,000,000,000 ; but if the bills referred 
to become laws, instead of the taxpayers of the country having 
to meet $10,000,000,000 next year, they will have to meet $20,000,- 
000,000. I will say frankly to the Senator from Illinois the 
country can not do it and will not do it; and if Congress ap- 
propriates all the money proposed to be appropriated by the 
various bills which have been referred to to-day by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, I say that the country will rise in its might 
and power and drive from public life every man who approves 
of such propositions; and I hope they will do it if anything like 
that happens. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I express my thanks to the very 
alert Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] for his explanation and 
his statement. I have to say, since the Senator says that the 
amount of $10,000,000,000 will be appropriated, that it must be 
assumed, in view of the intelligence of this body, coupled with 
its patriotism, guided by a genius such as the Senator from 
Utah, when such appropriations shall have been made, they, 
will haye been made for some just cause and for purposes that 
can be justified; otherwise, they will not be passed. It will 
not be assumed that the other measures, such as the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has humorously, but in many instances most 
appropriately, described as little less than ridiculous, would pass 
a body of this-kind or pass the House. Therefore, the fears of 
the Senator from Utah that the appropriations will be multiplied 
to the extent of the sums suggested by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania, I think, are groundless, and we ought to make clear 
to the American public right now, that these expressions of the 
able Senator from Pennsylvania are based upon the possibility, 
of such bills passing, and not that he wishes to let the American 
public understand that these bills have passed. He did not have 
that in his mind nor was that his intention. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, many of the measures carry- 
ing the vast sums referred to by me have passed Congress; 
many more are earnestly recommended by the Secretary of the 
Interior and other heads of departments, and many of them 
are on the calendars awaiting favorable action by either body. 
Experience is the best and only test we have in this world as 
to future conditions; and we all know that so far not a single bill 
has failed, no matter what the purpose or the amount. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I think as to those measures 
the passage of which is hoped 

Mr. PENROSE. Can the Senator name a single appropriation 
bill, or item of appropriation, which the majority has defeated 
in this Chamber? I challenge the Senator to do so. He can 
not do it. 8 

Mr. LEWIS. I will say to the Senator that the items that 
are defeated by the majority party are defeated in the appro- 
priate committees when they are wrong and should not be 
passed. It is only when they are right and practicable and 
best. that the committees send them in here and the Senate 
passes them, because it is right to do so. 

Mr. PENROSE. The only test is the longing and hunger for 
appropriations. 

Mr. LEWIS. Ofttimes there is a hunger which should be 
satisfied because it is right, Mr. President, as a longing—I 
might say, more than a longing—a dessert; but let me say to the 
Senator that as to those measures to which he has referred, 
which their authors hope will pass, we can apply the Scriptural 
injunction, “ Many are called, but few are chosen.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not wish the Senator from 
Illinois to get the idea that I said I had a fear that the people 
of this country were not going to pay the just obligations 
incurred by the Government in carrying on the war. I say, 
frankly to the Senator that the greater part of the $10,000,- 
000,000 which the people of America must meet next year 
has been brought about by the war; but that does not make it 
any easier for the American people to raise the amount of taxes- 
necessary, particularly so when we take into consideration the 
conditions existing to-day and realize the extent to which we 
have already strained our credit. 

The Senator will readily admit, I presume, that it was much 
easier to raise the first $5,000,000,000 than it was the second 
$5,000,000,000 or the third $5,000,000,000; and as $5,000,000,000 
sums are added by way of taxation it becomes harder. The 
Senator, of course, will admit that. All I want to do is this: 
I want the American people to know the obligations that they, 
have got to meet, and I want them to prepare to meet them, 
because they must be met. I also want the American people 
to understand that the time has come when there must be a 
halt called on the extravagant expenditures of public money, 
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As the little foxes spoil the vines, so these little million-dollar | than I think is fair to me. I merely wish to conclude my 


appropriations, as they are now called, are going to ruin the 
credit of the business and of the country itself if we do not 
stop them. 

I remember, Mr. President, the time in this Chamber when 
an appropriation of any sort that carried a million dollars 
Was scanned with the greatest care and had to receive an ex- 
planation that was satisfactory to every Senator in this body 
before there would even be a chance of securing a vote upon 
it, while to-day it is not desired to secure consideration of any 
appropriation of less than a million dollars; in fact, about the 
only way to get an appropriation through Congress is to make it 
more than a million dollars. 

I know that the Senator will not charge me with trying here 
to appeal to the passions or the prejudices of the people; but I 
am alarmed, Mr. President, over the financial condition of our 
country. I can not see how the obligations of the Government 
are going to be met unless the strictest economy is not only prac- 
ticed by Congress and the executive departments of the Govern- 
ment, but by all the people in the land. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator give me his audi- 
ence n moment while I respond to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to say to the public that there is no man 
in this Chamber who has more sedulously given his attention 
patriotically to seeking to hold expenditures down to just levels 
than has the Senator from Utah, but what I wish to have him 
know is that if the bills referred to by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania and the amounts for which they call shall be held up 
before the country as appropriations that have really been made, 
as distinguished from mere demands, the country would be of 
the opinion that such vast millions have already been appro- 
priated as would stun them, as would paralyze their initiative, 
and discourage every undertaking. 

Now to the Senator’s observation. It is true that in the past 
there was close economy, but gradually there grew that very 
thing which the Senator from Utah says exists—a general in- 
difference. Previous administrations to the one in power, how- 
ever, were those that encouraged the growth of those vast ex- 
penditures. We may say, as the scriptural warning, the 
fathers ate the sour grapes, the teeth of the children are set 
on edge; so we have come into power to find the custom, and, 
unhappily, instead of repealing it entirely, as the Senator says, 
we are repeating it. 

Now, I will ask the Senator a question, in order that I may 
obtain the Senator’s judgment. We have large expenditures 
to meet, and great appropriations are in view. I have a pro- 
posal to make to the American public in my position as a Sena- 
tor, and not carrying any further weight than that. There are 
$7,000,000,000 due to the American Nation from foreign nations. 
These nations, I suggest, could issue their bonds, those bonds to 
be turned over to the United States, and then the United States 
to use those bonds through the Federal Reserve System, the 
Federal reserve banks issuing $7,000,000,000 of money based 
on those bonds, which are security for money loaned. The 
$7,000,000,000 thus being secured would be money of the United 
States and would lessen the taxes to that amount. I ask the 
Senator if that is not an appropriate method of securing that 
fund and avoiding further taxation? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
I have in my office a bill in process of preparation—I think I 
will have it completed to-night, and if I do I shall introduce it 
to-morrow—to carry out the very suggestion the Senator has 
made, although not along the exact lines the Senator has sug- 
gested, providing that the obligations of foreign Governments 
for our loans to them be changed into a bond obligation and used 
by the Federal Reserve Board as a basis for the issuing of Fed- 
eral reserve notes. I want the Congress to pass a law authoriz- 
ing the Federal Reserve Board to issue Federal reserve notes 
against those obligations. If our Government, now that the 
war is over and it is not likely that we will be compelled to 
advance more money to foreign countries, will request those 
foreign countries to issue for the obligations which they have 
given to our Government in the shape of notes—because that is 
what they are—bonds in serial numbers of denominations of 
$50, $100, $500, and $1,000, I believe that such bonds can be 
sold in the market, and I do not believe that our Government 
will have to ie yo presens obligation, which now amounts 
to nearly $8,300,000, 

Mr. PENROSE, ae President, I hope I may be permitted 
to continue my remarks. I shall finish in a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator to excuse me. I under- 
stood the Senator had yielded to me. 

Mr. PENROSE. I appreciate that, and I was perfectly will- 
ing to yield, but this controversy has taken a little longer time 


remarks. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not fair to the Senator to interrupt him 
so long, and I wish to apologize. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vennsyl- 
vania refuses to yield further. 
` Mr, PENROSE. I do not want an apology. I know the Sen- 
ator from Utah is going to take the floor in a few moments in his 
own right, but if he desires to go on now I will yield further. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may discuss the question when I get the floor. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois is 
an offender himself. Here is a bill introduced by him on 
February 25, 1918, and referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, which committee never has failed to act favorably 
on an appropriation. The measure creates a bureau of farm 
colonization, and appropriates $500,000,000 as a beginning. I 
should like to ask him whether he intends to push that measure? 

Mr. LEWIS. I have an idea that if the Senator observes the 
heading of the bill he will see that it was tendered “ by request.” 

Mr. PENROSE. Then the Senator is not familiar with the 
subject of the bill? 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes; I am familiar with it; but I think the 
Senator will see that that particular measure was tendered 
“by request 

Mr. PENROSE. It is not so stated. 

Mr. LEWIS. Merely that it might be sent to the committee 
for their examination in connection with other measures which 
at that time they were considering. May I call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that it was a proposal to advance money to 
immigrants coming to our country? 

Mr. PENROSE. No statement appears on the bill that it was 
Introduced by request. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then that has been omitted. I do not wish to 
say that it does not possess virtue; but I must say to the Sena- 
tor that, having introduced it “by request,” I have not exam- 
ined it as fully as I would have done if it had been a measure 
introduced on my own initiative. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is usual when a bill is introduced “by 
request” to have that fact indicated in the heading, and it is 
not so noted in this case; therefore I got the impression that 
the Senator was carried away with the splendid and inspiring 
thought of spending $500,000,000 to create a bureau of farm 
colonization. 

Mr. LEWIS. No; the Senator from Illinois is only carried 
away by the powerful oration and glittering criticism of his 
eminent friend, who, in his satire, discloses a legitimate criti- 
cism of some of those measures. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is very consoling to me, Mr. President, to 
realize that I can subtract $500,000,000 from the ten billion 
to which I referred; because the Senator from Illinois conveys 
to me the thought that, in vulgar parlance, he is “ side-stepping ” 
his bill and does not intend to press it. That to me is a most 
hopeful sign. Whether it is due to the appalling aggregate 
of misguided appropriations which I have tried to bring to 
the attention of the Senate this morning, I do not know; but if 
it has sunk into the minds of Senators that the time has come 
to call a halt my labors to-day will not have been in vain. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I will have the Senator under- 
stand that I do not side-step anything when I confront him; I 
back it up. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator is confronting his own bill now, 
and displays a lack of enthusiasm for it which is rather impres- 
sive. 

I now refer to extra offices which have been created. I sup- 
pose they were necessary during the war, anyhow; but we have 
only to go through and along the sides of these great temporary 
buildings scattered throughout Washington, or through the de- 
partments, to see the large number of employees crowding the 
corridors and cumbering up the rooms, and, in many cases, 
actually hunting something to do. That demoralized situation 
has been alluded to frequently on the floor, and I do not intend 
to enlarge upon it now. I simply want, as a part of my remarks, 
to refer to the fact that in the Sixty-fifth Congress, first session, 
82,719 new offices were created, requiring $47,371,231 to pay the 
salaries; and in the second session 191,307 new offices were cre- 
ated, requiring $110,925,428 to defray the expense, making a 
grand total for the present Congress of 274,026 new offices cre- 
ated, requiring an expenditure of $158,296,659. I venture the 
assertion, and I say it deliberately, and I have been corrobo- 
rated in it by conversation with members of these volunteer 
boards down here—dollar-a-year men, so called—that perhaps 
one-half of these offices were needless, and the result of ineffi- 
ciency and improvidence. 

The air is full of propositions for expenditures, most dis« 
heartening. Here we pick up the morning paper and observa 
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that the Secretary of War is going to send a commission over 
to France to take care of the liquidation of— 


the $30,000,000,000 war from which we are 2 2 3.2 8 
The adjustment of all claims, both for and again us, which doubtless 


will aggregate many millions of dollars, will considered immediately 
and will not be permitted to drag along for years or perhaps generations. 

That opens up a prospect of expenditure. 

Then I note that the Department of Commerce is talking 
about spending some $200,000 in connection with trade with 
Spain, Italy, and the Balkans; that it is to be energetically 
pushed to promote the work of obtaining new fields in which 
to sell American goods. Is that comparatively large expendi- 
ture, Mr. President, authorized by Congress? Has it been 
sanctioned by a favorable report from a committee, after a full 
hearing on the subject? No. 

We read further in the article that the expenditure is to be 
taken care of out of the special fund of President Wilson. Did 
Congress vote this special fund to promote trade in Bulgaria 
or was it appropriated for the purposes of the war? The Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has returned to his seat. I should 
like to inquire of him, Is there no way of saving us from the 
waste of this enormous special fund? Can it not be gotten back 
into the Treasury, so that presidential expenditures hereafter 
may proceed in an orderly way, under authority of law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
that question came up before the Appropriations Committee; 
and the sentiment of the committee was that, as long as the 
fund was appropriated to the President with no limitation 
whatever on it, to be spent in any way that he wished, they 
felt that it would be a very inopportune time to repeal that 
law. The only way in which it can be done is by act of Con- 
gress repealing the appropriation that was made for any pur- 
pose that he may see fit to use it for. 

I will say to the Senator that the Commerce Department is 
not the only department of our Government that has received 
funds from that sum. I called attention here the other day to 
five or six allotments that were made out of that fund, where 
the heads of bureaus and divisions came here and asked for 
these appropriations and Congress refused to grant the appro- 
priations, and they immediately went to the President and the 
President gave them whatever they asked for out of the fund 
that was given to him. This is only one case. I will say that 
I asked for a statement to be made of the amounts that had 
been given.to the departments, naming the departments and 
the amounts that had been given to each of them; but up to 
the present time I have received no answer to the request, and 
I do not expect to receive any. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
whether he, or the Committee on Appropriations, of which he 
is the leading minority member, has any information as to how 
much of this fund is left, or how it is being spent, or how it 
is intended to be spent? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I do not think any mem- 
ber of the committee knows the balance that is in that fund. 
I certainly do not. 

A Mr, PENROSE. Has the Senator any idea of how much is 
left? 

Mr. SMOOT. I heard that about four or five months ago 
there was some forty-odd million dollars in the fund; but I can 
not say how much of that has been expended since then, nor 
can I say that that report was correct, because I have never seen 
an itemized account of the expenditure of the fund, 

Mr. PENROSE. Has the Senator any information as to 
whether itemized accounts are kept of these expenditures? 

Mr. SMOOT. They must be kept somewhere, but the law 
did not require that they should be made public. 

Mr. PENROSE. Could not a committee of Congress have 
access to them? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not under the law. That would be entirely 
with the President. - He may give it if he desires, and, if not, 
he is not compelled to do so. 

Mr, PENROSE. ‘Then I think the sooner Congress passes a 
law rendering the secret archives of this enormous fund avail- 
able to the committees of Congress and to the American people 
the better it will be for this Government and for this adminis- 
tration. I do not intend to sit idly by and permit $150,000,000 
of the people’s money to be expended between here and Paris, 
and for eyery kind of unauthorized project such as promoting 
trade in Bulgaria, to which I have just referred, or to make 
good amounts which Congress deliberately has refused to appro- 
priate, without at some time or other having information as to 
how every penny has been spent; and I do not entirely agree 
with the Senator from Utah. I know he is in the minority on the 
committee, but I do not see why this enormous fund, without re- 
striction or restraint, should any longer be placed at the disposal 
of the President. He simply is a branch of the American Gov- 
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ernment, the head of the executive part of our Government. 
The war, for all practical purposes, is over, and how any legiti- 
mate purpose can be subserved or conserved by an ability, 
to squander or spend $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 is beyond my, 
comprehension, and, I think, will be utterly beyond the com- 
prehension of the average American citizen when he wakes up 
and rubs his eyes and realizes what is going on. 

Mr. President, I haye spoken at greater length than I had 
intended. There is no use in my criticizing, at this time, ex- 
penditures made under the stress and inspiration of the war, 
many of which were needless and improvident; but I intend on 
some other day, as opportunity offers and I find time to investi- 
gate the different phases of the subject, to show the American 
people, on the floor of the Senate, the character of the ill-advised 
economic methods under which the war was fought, and the 
wastefulness and extravagance of many of the appropriations. 

I only want to refer now.to the bill to stimulate agriculture, 
carrying $11,000,000, largely devoted to the suppression of 
coyotes and squirrels, When the war was at our door and the 
most heroic efforts were required to float the liberty loans, the 
Senate found time, in the midst of the stress and strain and 
agony of the war, to devote a whole day to the extermination of 
coyotes and squirrels, at an expense of some $11,000,000, under 
the guidance of the majority party. 

The enormous appropriation of $162,500,000 to the food and 
fuel production and distribution is water over the dam. I shall 
not refer to it further except as a wasteful appropriation, largely. 
for bad economic methods, which the historian of the future 
will employ to exhibit a high standard of folly on the part of 
civilized people. 

There is no use in my referring to the $150,000,000 given to the 
President for which no accounting has been made, because that 
already has been commented upon. 

The enormous sum spent by the Shipping Board, $1,806,000,000, 
is largely waste. The policy of the Government should have 
been to require the building of these ships in existing yards 
and to have held contractors rigidly responsible for results 
instead of constructing enormous plants, like the Hog Island 
Shipyard, under a wasteful cost-plus contract, and demoralizing 
the labor market by hiring clerks and mechanics at soaring and 
fanciful wages in competition with normally paid labor engaged 
in similar occupations right along the Delaware River. The 
whole proposition was ill-advised and unjustifiable from an eco- 
nomic and business point of view, and entailed, in my opinion, 
the wasteful expenditure of a large part of that nearly $2,000,000 
appropriation, 

I do not know how much has been appropriated for housing, due 
to alleged war needs. I notice one item of $100,000,000. It isa 
proposition that never had any merit, except in connection with 
certain restricted localities, and yet we have squandered several 
hundred millions of dollars in this connection unnecessarily, 
and wastefully, and the houses in most cases are now a dead loss 
to the Government, Clerks, perchance, could not be crowded 
for a few months, even if soldiers were content to sleep in the 
trenches and dugouts in France, 

In closing, I only want to say that I intend to vote for this 
revenue bill. The sentiment in favor of its passage is, in my, 
opinion, 60 or 70 per cent less than it was two months ago. 
That is due largely to the fact that the people have become 
alarmed, not to say disgusted, at the wasteful way in which Con- 
gress has been spending money, and have thrown up their hands 
and said, “ If this kind of thing is going on, why should we make 
further sacrifices out of current revenue for taxes or in the way 
of subscriptions to liberty loans?” The future seems hopeless, 
and I firmly believe that to-day a majority of the taxpayers in 
every State in the Union—North, South, East, and West—would 
be delighted to see this bill fail. I believe they feel that no reve- 
nues can be raised under any bill which will meet the situation 
I have so casually sketched out. I am convinced, however, from 
my intimate knowledge of the bill, after nearly six montks of 
very faithful and painstaking work, not missing, I think, more 
than one or two meetings of the committee during that long 
period, that the Government needs the money. The bill is de- 
fensible as a war measure, and it has so many very wise provi- 
sions in it for the relief of the taxpayer and for the correction of 
inequalities and hardships that I feel I am performing my, 
patriotic duty in voting for it. I also feel I should perform 
another patriotic duty, and that is to do everything I can in 
behalf of economy and retrenchment; but I am rather hopeless 
of meeting with much success in these latter activities until 
after the 4th of March. : 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I want to express my sincere ` 
gratification over the change that has come over my friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], who, like all past offenders, 
has been converted, and converted to the principle of economy 
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in public expenditures. I sincerely hope that with his valuable 
assistance we shall be able to effect many reductions in public 
expenditures which up to now have been impossible. I know 
that the Senator, when he advocates a policy, will devote him- 
self to it with all his strength and all his mind and all his 
heart. 

The Senator has deprecated, and very justly, the making of 
a number of appropriations which, to say the least of if, might 
have been postponed; but I want to warn the Senator that his 
present resolution will go barren of accomplishment unless he 
stays in Washington and gives his time and attention as 
zealously to the cause of economy as he has given it to the 
affairs of the Finance Committee. If he does that, he will have 
to change his past course and answer the roll call more fre- 
quently. 

I have observed during a somewhat short experience in this 
Chamber that the Senator from Pennsylvania is always in close 
attendance when anything of an important nature is pending 
before the Finance Committee, but that his duties elsewhere— 
I presume his duties—are so onerous as to make his absence 
felt, and I am afraid felt more keenly hereafter than hereto- 
fore if it continues. 

This Congress, Mr, President, met on the Tth day of Decem- 
ber. If my recollection serves me right, the revenue bill 
became active about the 19th day of June. Between the 7th 
day of January and the 19th day of June last the Senator an- 
swered 20 roll calis and was absent from 102. I think if the 
Senator had been here during that period, and had lifted his 
voice against some of these appropriations, they might have 
been modified, if, indeed, they could not have been defeated. 
Since that time the Senator’s attendance has been very regular, 
and he has devoted himself ably and capably to a consideration 
of all the features of the revenue bill. 

I think the Senator—because he knows the fact—would have 
been a little more fair in discussing the matter of extravagance 
had he in some way apprised the Senate of the fact that the 
introduction of bills carrying appropriations is not a partisan 
practice. It is either bipartisan or it is nonpartisan. Perhaps 
it is both. A favorite amusement of Congressmen and Sena- 
tors on both sides of the political house is the introduction of 
bills, of which up to this time more than 30.000 have been in- 
troduced and printed, and of which no doubt the great majority 
carry some sort of an appropriation. Indeed, I am aware of 
the fact that the Senator himself has frequently introduced, 
and will continue frequently to introduce, bills, especially for 
the increase of pensions; and, as the Senator from Utah has 
reminded us that it is the little foxes that spoil the vines, it 
is these little bills that in their aggregate go largely toward 
the depletion of the funds in the Treasury. : 

The Senator, of course, also knows that the great majority 
of the bills introduced for appropriations never leave com- 
mittees. If they did, and were considered favorably, the result 
would be that more money would be appropriated every year, 
or as much, as the aggregate wealth of the United States 
amounts to. I am satisfied that if the Senator will take all of 
the bills Introduced by everybody since the commencement of 
this Congress, he will discover that the total sum they propose 
to appropriate very largely exceeds the cost of the war. 

Merely as a matter of diversion, in no sense by way of 
criticism, but merely as showing how universal is this practice 
of introducing bills for appropriations, of which even Pharisees 
like myself sometimes are guilty, let me call attention to five 
bills introduced since the 28th day of January by my disti..- 
guished friend the Senator from Utah [Mr. Satoor], all for 
public buildings in his State, and aggregating $215,000. The 
Senator has done what all of us do; and I think these bills 
for public buildings could be duplicated on the part of a great 
many others, perhaps a majority of the Members of both 
Houses, if I only had the time to gather them together and 
present them in the shape of an indictment against the pre- 
dominant party or against the minority party. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Surrn of South Carolina 
in the chair}. Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the 
Senator from Utah? 

, Mr. THOMAS. I certainly do. 

' Mr. SMOOT. I wish to call the Senator's attention to the 
five bills which I introduced, with regard to public buildings in 
the State of Utah. If he will notice, they merely carry increases 
from a certain amount up to a certain amount, and the increas: s 
fror: the appropriations already made and authorized would 
not amount to what the Senator has stated. I wish to add that 
eyery increased amount that I asked for in those five bills was 
requested by the Treasury Department, and a statement was 
attached to the request that the reason for it was that they 


could not proceed with the construction of the building because’ 
of the increased cost of building material and the increased 
cost of labor; and in order to begin the work they have to have 
this increased appropriation. 

I simply wanted to say that in fairness to myself. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am not criticizing the Sena- 
tor. I am simply referring to the fact that, while we are pretty 
black over here, we have not a monopoly of the appropriation 
appetite which has caused the gorge of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania to rise in disgust. ` 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. : 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Pennsylvania, when he had 
the floor, asked the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lxwrs] in a very 
defiant way to name a single large appropriation asked for 
which the majority had defeated. I think it is fair to ask the 
same question of the minority. What single large appropriation 
asked for has the minority defeated? I know of a great many 
that a solid minority vote would have defeated. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

8 — PENROSE. How can a minority defeat any appropria- 

on a 

Mr. THOMAS. By staying in their seats. i 

Mr. PENROSE. Does that defeat the appropriation? 

Mr. THOMAS. It would tend very largely to defeat the ap- 
propriation. 0 

Mr. PENROSE. I voted against a large number of them, in- 
cluding the famine fund, 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator did, and I give him credit for 
that. Not only that, but it confirms me in my belief that if 
the Senator will diligently attend hereafter he will be able to 
help a few of us who are not only in a painful minority, but 
painfully unpopular, in the effort to accomplish the same result, 

I have here an amendment, offered by my distinguished 
friend from New York [Mr. Carper], intended to be proposed 
to the bill making appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office Department, which proposes to appropriate the sum of 
$6,000,000 for the purpose, of building a very desirable improve- ` 
ment in the shape of a subway under the Hudson River. It is 
a good object, and comes from my very good friend, one of the 
representatives in this body of the great State of New York. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President—— - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. THOMAS. Ido. 

: Mr. CALDER. The Senator commends that proposition; 
does he not? 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, I think it is an excellent project, as 
3 many of the projects which have been introduced on 

sides. ° : 


Mr. CALDER. Tt is an excellent project. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not condemn them all by wholesale. I 
think if we are going to spend public money for anything, that 
is one of the best possible things—I mean, for anything that 
may be said to be within the purview of a generous spirit on 
the part of the Government. 

Mr, CALDER. I am glad to hear the Senator say so. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then I have here an amendment, intended 
to be proposed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Joxrs!. 
calling for $145,000 for the Cape Spencer, Alaska, Light Station; 
and for repairs and improvement of light stations in Alaska, 
$70,000 more. I have here another one from the Senator from 
Washington, introduced on the 31st of January, which pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Interior, through the Reclama- 
tion Service, shall investigate and report to Congress upon the 
feasibility and advisability of the construction of reclamation 
works for the irrigation of what is called“ The Horse Heaven” 
section in the State of Washington, in Benton and Klickitat 
Counties—that is a very difficult word to pronounce properly— 
and which calls for a small appropriation for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of the bill. I also have one here 
from the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Nxrsox], calling for 
an appropriation of $1,500,000 for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Duluth, the State if Minnesota. 

These, Mr. President, are just a grab by the way, so to speak, 
If I had spent two or three weeks upon the subject, as the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has done, I have no doubt I could dupli- ` 
cate in bills introduced by my friends, the members: of the Re- 
publican Party, every bill that he has mentioned and criticized 
as emanating from the majority. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Washington with 
pleasure. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to call the Senator's at- 
tention to one amendment which I introduced, and which I 
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intend to press as vigorously as I possibly can, proposing to 
n $50,000,000 for carrying on reclamation projects in 
the West. 

Mr. THOMAS. There we see the honest confession of an 
honest man. ‘The Senator from Pennsylvania should also have 
been just enough to have stated what I think he must know, 
that the $50,000,000 appropriation, designed for the purpose of 
securing needed valuable and unusual minerals during the war, 
will not be expended at all except in so far as the amount which 
may be necessary to reimburse those who, upon the strength of 
it, have incurred expenditures and obligations which the Goy- 
ernment is at least morally bound to recognize. 

Mr. President, on this matter of extravagance, there is no 
reason why the pot should call the kettle black. Democrats 
have been extravagant. Republicans have been extravagant. 
In voting these appropriation bills I have not observed any 
party spirit whatever. A few have been disposed, at times at 
least, to register their votes in the negative, but I do not know 
of any appropriation which has been intended for general ex- 
penditure that has not received generous and hearty support 
on both sides of the Chamber. 

Now, just a word and I will yield the floor. We have been 
informed, and I have made the prediction myself several times— 
the nonoccurrence of things predicted emphasizes the fact 
that I am not a prophet nor the son of a prophet—that the 
people would soon rise and smite us in their wrath. I wish, 
they would. But the trouble is that the people’s appetite for 


Uncle Sam's money is as universal as is our habit of giving it to, 


them. They demand more than we do give them. I do not 
know of a crossroads in the United States that is not clamoring 
for money for a public building. I do not know of a State in 
the Union that was not hungry for the $200,000,000 we appro- 
priated the other day. I do not know of a State in the Union 
having a stream too wide for a man to run and jump over that 
does not want an appropriation from the public money to be 
expended in order to make that stream navigable. 

The difficulty is with the people in the final.analysis of this 
subject. When they really do demand economy and demand it 


in such way as to impress their Representatives and Senators, 


they will get it. They will never get it until they do, and not 

then unless a budget system is adopted whereby the estimates 

and the appropriations may go together, when Members of 

the Senate and House shall be deprived of their present privi- 

lege of offering bills carrying appropriations of large sums. 
Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

i AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 
to give notice of an amendment I intend to propose to the rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKELLAR in the chair), 
Without objection, the Secretary will read the notice. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
Notice is hereb; ven that after one day from the presentation of 
this notice I shall introduce the following amendment to Rule XXV, 
relating to the standing committees of the Senate: 
Resolved, That Rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate be, 
and the same is hereby, amended a adding thereto the following: 
“ Provided, That with ‘the beginning of the Sixty-sixth Congress no 
standing committee of the Senate shall consist of more than 17 
members.” 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Ssroor] is going to proceed to discuss the conference 
report. I think we should have a larger attendance, and I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 
Mr. KING. Before the Senator does that, let me ask him if 
he intends to press the motion of which he has just given 
notice? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I am going to do so the 
next day. I have to give one day’s notice, and then it will go 
to the Committee on Rules. 
Mr. KING. Does the Senator expect to ask this action during 
the life of the present Congress? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 
Mr. KING. I think, in view of the fact that the Senator's 

party expects to have control of the Senate at the next session, 
he had better pretermit consideration now and postpone consid- 
eration until that time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator I 
violate no confidence when I state that the Republican confer- 
ence expressed a preference for it, and I understand it will 
receive favorable action by the Committee on Rules in a day 
or two. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

H. R. 15539. An act making appropriations for the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Navai Affairs. 


Out of order, I ask permission f- 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. ; i 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following ne = 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Johnson, Cal. Moses Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham Johnson, S. Dak. Myers th; Ga. 
Borah Jones, N. Mex, New Smith, Mich, 
Calder Jones, Wash. Nugent Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Kellogg Page Smoot 

Colt Kenyon Penrose Spencer 
Cummins Kin Pittman Sutherland 
Curtis Kir Pomerene Swanson 
Fernald La Follette Ransdell Thomas 
Fletcher Lenroot aulsbury ‘Trammell 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Shafroth Warren 
Gay McCumber Sheppard Weeks 
Gore McKellar herman 

Henderson Martin; Va. Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. I desire to announce that the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr, Snios! is absent on 
account of illness. 

Mr. KIRBY. I wish to announce that the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. RoBINSON], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSON], and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] 
are detained on official business. I desire also to announce 
pro the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpErwoop] is necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. ‘ 

SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, the Senator in 
charge of the revenue bill has kindly agreed to yield to me 
for a few moments to enable me to present the conference report 
on the second deficiency appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah has 
the floor. Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Virginia? i 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am sure it will take only a 
moment. I submit the following report. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15140) “making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and prior 
fiscal years, and for other purposes,” having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2 
and 4. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 5, 6, and 7, and agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by, 
said amendment, amended as follows: On page 3 of the bill, In 
line 4, strike out “ $12,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $6,000"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

THOMAS S. MARTIN, 


O. W. UNDERWOOD, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
SwaGar SHEBLEY, 
JOHN J. EAGAN, 
J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing t 
the report. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator what are amendments 
numbered 2 and 4? I have not the bill before me. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The House made an appropriation 
of $9,000 of the appropriation of $25,000 for carrying on in the 
District of Columbia the work of the commission in France, as 
provided in the deficiency appropriation act of July 8, 1918. 
The Senate cut down the appropriation to $5,000, but we yielded 
to the House conferees. They insisted that it does not increase 
the appropriation and simply authorizes the expenditure of 
$9,000 in the District of Columbia instead of in France. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, we give the full $9,000 in- 
stead of $5,000. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 
ferees yielded. 


That is right. The Senate con- 


1919. 


> Mr. SMOOT. What is amendment numbered 4? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Amendment numbered 4 struck 
out the appropriation of $23,000 made by the House for the 
purchase of boxes, book rests, chairs, and so forth, in the 
Treasury Department. The Senate struck that out. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the Senate conferees yielded? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senate conferees yielded. 

Mr. SMOOT. Was there any additional reason given to the 
conferees why that should be done? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. They have only $160 available for 
this purpose. The Seeretary of the Treasury stated that that 
was absolutely inadequate, and would lenve him very much 


embarrassed. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is convinced that the appropria- 
tion ought to remain. 

Mr. MARTIN of Yes; I am convinced of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 


BIRTHDAY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Mx. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, on this partic- 
ular day, fraught with such memories to the American people, 
it seems to me that something has been forgotten. I recognize 
that in these modern times pure Americanism may not be 
wholly so popular as once it was, but lest we forget, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to read a very brief address delivered November 
19, 1863: 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
on this continent a new Nation, conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that Nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can 


long endure. We are met on a great battle field of that war. 


We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final rest- 
ing place for those who here gave their lives that that Nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do 
this. 

“But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate, we can not 
consecrete, we can not hallow this ground. The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here have consecrated it far 
above our poor power to add or detract. The world will little 
note nor long remember what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion te that cause 
for which they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain; that this Nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom; and that government of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

Mr. President, as a mark of respect to the memory of the 
‘American, Abraham Lincoln, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I ask the Senator from California to 
withhold the motion Y chat I may address the Senate for a mo- 
ment on the subject? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, it was my intention to address 
the Senate for a moment upon this sacred theme, but since 
the able Senator from California has appropriately tendered 
the immortal address of Lincoln at Gettysburg, I ask the Sen- 
ate to indulge me for but a moment while I tender a tribute of 
a word, which I will do tersely, taking no more time than the 
conditions ef legislation will justify. 

Mr. President, if the angels bore messages to the sanctified 
spirits in heaven, the sacred couriers would bear to Abraham 
Lincoln the tidings that on this birthday the world paid the 
tribute of thanks to God that Lincoln lived and taught. The 
celestial realms this hour ring with pans that the gospel of 
Christ for the saving the souls of men for God; and the gospel 
of Lincoln for the saving the lives of men for liberty of life, at 


dast fulfill the Scripture. These are “ gospel to all men” and are | 


“preached throughout the world.” This day the ambassadors of 
peace te man and regeneration of worlds who sit in Paris are 
met in the name of Lincoln. In the name of his prayer they 
petition the Father of Justice to administer to men the liberty 
taught by Lincoln. Wherever men gather to preach to the text 
of freedom they speak in the name of Lincoln. Wherever nations 
are assembled to enforce right among men and justice to civili- 
zation they dedicate their petition in the spirit of Lincoln. 

Mr. President, for 50 years the great revolutions and reforms 


have marched under the banner of Lincoln’s declarations against. 


wrongs. Every bugle blast calling the children of men to arise 
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aud strike for freedom from corruption from within and eppres- 
sion from without, trumpets in Lincoln's name. From the United 
States the example that Hifted men to action and inspired aa- 
tions to immortal deeds were born of the urge of Lincoln on 
the spirit of life. The emancipation ef the blacks by Linceln 
to equality of liberty, the call of Roosevelt for integrity of 
character in public office, and the ery of Wilson for the end of 
tyranny through all the earth is but the prayer of Lincoln voiced 
by the patriots ef the American Republic. All now march as 
the conquering crusader over the world gathering converts of 
kings and slaves until all the world rejoices in the saying grace 
that God has given mankind through the works of Lincoln, 
Roosevelt, and Wilson. All speak the creed of Christ, do the 
will of God in the regeneration ef man to liberty and brother- 
hood through the undying deeds of the imperishable Lincoln. 

As one of the Senators, a representative of Illinois, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I delight to be privileged to pay this tribute to the distia- 
guished patriet of my State—this immortal statesman of my 
country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California rose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment, if the Senator from California 
will yield. It will be impossible for me tọ speak on this day 
after listening to the reading of the Senater from California 
[Mr. Jounson] of the most wonderful speech that was ever 
delivered by mortal man and by the greatest American, living 
or dead. ‘Therefore I am perfectly willing to forego at this time 
what I had to say. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I renew my 
motion that the Senate do now adjourn out ef respect to the 
memory of the great American, Abraham Lincoln. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 o'clock p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, February 18, 1919, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, February 12, 1919. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, ever working in and through Thy chil- 
dren for the betterment of mankind. . 
are chosen, since few are willing to meet the crucial test, the 
heroic, the sublime sacrifice. To be great is to be humble. ‘To 
follow the path of duty is to be brave, noble. 

We lift up our hearts to Thee, on this natal day, for the life, 
character, and public service of Abraham Lincoln—the greatest 
miracle of modern times. 

Born in poverty, reared in penury, with little opportunity for 
even a primary education, yet by dint of his own efforts he be- 
came the greatest among the great. The truths he uttered, the 
message he brought in his faultless rhetoric and logic live and 
will live through all time. 

He belongs to the ages. May we cherish his memory, emulate 
his virtues, tell his story round the fireside, in our schools, 
churches, and in all public places to coming generations; to the 
honor and glory of Thy holy name. Amen. 

sha Journal ef the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

LINCOLN'S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Rusry] is recognized to read Lincoln's 
Gettysburg address. [{Applause.] 

Mr. RUBEY (reading)— 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on 
this continent a new Nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that Nation, or any nation se conceived and so dedieated, can 
long endure. We are met on a great battle field of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final rest- 
ing place for these who here gave their lives that that Nation 
might live. It is altegether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. 

“But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate, we can not con- 
secrate, we can net hallow this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here have consecrated it far above our 
poor power te add or detract. The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here, but it can never forget what 
they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished werk which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us—that from these 
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honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; that this 
Nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. By order of the House the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FULLER] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House of Representatives, it is well that we should pause for a 
brief moment from the strenuous duties of this session to recall 
something of the life and services of that greatest of Americans, 
Abraham Lincoln. His life, his character, his greatness is more 
apparent and grows brighter and brighter as the years come and 
go. To honor him and his memory is but to honor ourselves. 
To follow his precepts and his example is to glorify our country 
and its institutions. As we listened to the reading of that 
wonderful Gettysburg Address, we could realize how the very 
soul of a great man and of a great people could be expressed in 
few words—but words that grip the heart of a Nation. The 

great oration of Everett on that occasion was received by the 

multitude with tumultuous cheers and applause, but his words 
are forgotten. Lincoln’s brief address, following that oration, 
was received in silence—silence and awe, as profound as though 
the great audience had listened to a voice from another world; 
and the words of that address live to-day, and will live forever, 
as the expression of the hopes, the wishes, the ideals of the 
lovers of freedom and free government the world over. As 
Lincoln then said, “ Let us here highly resolve, * * * that 
government of the people, by the people, for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” We should here cherish that sentiment 
‘to-day and give to it its full meaning and expression. Abraham 
‘Lincoln represented that sentiment in all his life and all his 
¡public service. His greatness of mind and heart was not de- 
paved from modern education or from schools and colleges. It 
‘was from the very soil from which he sprang. He did not look 
over the people’s heads, He sympathized with them in all their 
thoughts, their ideals, and their aspirations. He was of the 
people and for the people, and therein lay his greatness of soul 
` tand thought and action. In his sympathy with and love for the 
ipeople, his kindness of heart, he came as near to the divine ex- 
‘ample of the Man of Nazareth as any other man who has made 
‘an impression on the history of the world. Coupled with his 
great heart the Almighty gave him also great intellect, that he 
amight in the good providence of God lead a free people to higher 
and better things. Much may be found in the record of his life 
and teachings that we may well consider now in connection with 
the tremendous problems that confront this Nation and the 
world. 

I recall one thing he often said. It was this: “Teach and 
practice economy ; that is one of the first and highest virtues. It 
begins with saving money.” I commend that advice to the 
majority in this Congress, and to the present administration, as 
being worthy of thoughtful and even prayerful consideration. I 
apprehend that the people of this country will soon be heard in 
very earnest commendation of this advice of Abraham Lincoln. 

Gen. Richard J. Oglesby, of Illinois, then a young man, but 
afterwards a Senator of the United States and three times 
governor of Illinois, was on the most intimate terms with 
President Lincoln during his term of office. I have often heard 
Gen. Oglesby repeat the advice which Lincoln gave him, which 
was, “ Keep close to the people, Dick, keep close to the people, 
and they will never mislead you.” It was good advice to 
follow. Too many in this day of men in high positions look 
over the heads of the people and fail to appreciate the ultimate 
fact that all power rests with the people and that “ the voice of 
the people is the voice of God.” 

We have just emerged from a great world war, another demon- 
stration of the eternal conflict that has been waged for ages be- 
tween autocratic power and the right of the people to govern 
themselves. Again in the good providence of God the people have 
won in the contest, but let us not forget that it is the victory 
of the people and not of any man or any set of men or of any 
clique or clan; and what the people have won in this last 
great conflict they will at every cost maintain and perpetuate. 
The brave boys of America who have been fighting the battles 
of humanity are coming home, some of them in health and 
strength, thank God, and others with cruel wounds as evidence 
of what the conflict has cost them. Let us now remember 
Lincoln’s words: “With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive to go on to finish the work we are in, to bind 
up the Nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall have borne 


the battle, and for his widow and his orphan, to do all which F 


may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
Selves and with all nations.” [Applause.] i 

To us mortals the ways of the Almighty are ofttimes inserut- 
able, but I believe that his guiding hand has ever been over 
this Nation, and that, as Lincoln quoted, The judgments of 
the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” The great emanci- 
pator’s work was done and God called him for his own, using 
the cruel hand of the assassin for the purpose. As Lincoln’s 
life was ebbing away in the early hours of the morning in that 
little chamber on Tenth Street, in this city, the anxious watchers 
at the bedside stood with bated breath until that loving heart 
ceased to beat, when the great Secretary of War, Edwin M. 
Stanton, tenderly crossed the hands upon the lifeless breast 
as in awestruck tones he said, “ He belongs to the ages.” And 
so Abraham Lincoln sleeps to-day in the capital city of the 
State from which he came, and there thousands of freedom- 
loving pilgrims come, and will come for generations in the 
future, to pay tribute to the name of one of the world's im- 
mortals. 

Illinois is justly proud of the immortal names that illumine 
its history all down through the hundred years of its statehood 
in this Union. 

Not without thy wondrous story, 
Illinois, Illinois, 
Can be writ the Nation's glory, 
Illinois, Illinois; 
On the record of thy years 
Abraham Lincoln's name appears, 
Grant and Logan and our tears, 
Illinois, Illinois, 


[Applause.] 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed the bill, (S. 83). 
to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to certify certain 
findings of fact, and for other purposes, In which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested, > 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 1 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for a 
change of reference of the bill S. 3392, from the Committee on 
the Public Lands to the Committee on Irrigation. : 

The SPEAKER. What is it? 

Mr. EVANS. It is a reclamation project and clearly belongs 
to the Irrigation Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to a change of reference for the bill S. 3392, from 
the Committee on the Public Lands to the Committee on Irri- 
gation. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY BILT. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the second deficiency bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read the conference report and statement, as fol- 
lows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO, 1058). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15140) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and prior fiscal 
years, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2 
and 4. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 5, 6, and 7, and agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended as follows: 
On page 8 of the bill, in line 4, strike out “$12,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “ $6,000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

SwaGar SHERLEY, 

JOHN J. EAGAN, 

J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Tuomas S. MARTIN, 

O. W. UNDERWOOD, 

F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15140) making appropriations to 
Supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1919, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes, 
submit the following written statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the conference committee 
and submitted in the accompanying conference report as to 
each of said amendments, namely: 

On No. 1: Appropriates $6,000 as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $12,000 as proposed by the House, for expenses of com- 
munity forums and civic centers in public-school buildings in 
the District of Columbia. 

On No. 2: Authorizes the use in the District of Columbia of 
$9,000 as proposed by the House, instead of $5,000 as proposed 
by the Senate, of the appropriation for carrying on the work 
of the Employees’ Compensation Commission in France. 

On No. 3: Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the para- 
graph providing for the occupancy of the Navy Department 
annex by the Auditor for the War Department. 

On No. 4: Appropriates $23,000, as proposed by the House, 
for furniture and other office equipment for the Treasury De- 
partment. 

On No. 5: Appropriates $5,000,000 as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $4,000,000 as proposed by the House, for temporary 
employees of the War Department. 

On No. 6: Provides for the restoration to their former posi- 
tions of all former Government employees who have been 
drafted or enlisted in the military service, in the manner as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of in the manner proposed by 
the House. 

On No. T: Appropriates $2,614.84 for rent of buildings for 
the Navy Department, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$2,570.84 as proposed by the House. 


1 


SwWAGAR SHERLEY, 

JOHN J. EAGAN, 

J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, the statement deals with the 
seven amendments that were in conference, but it is in error 
in a slight degree as to amendment No. 1. The Senate struck 
out the provision put in in the House for $12,000 as a deficiency 
for community forums and civie centers. In conference there 
¿was an agreement for the restoration of the provision, but appro- 
Priating only $6,000. The statement makes it appear that the 
Senate had originally suggested $6,000. 

In regard to the two other amendments of any magnitude, one 
increases the appropriation from four to five million dollars in 
connection with temporary clerks for the War Department. 
wen before the House Committee on Appropriations they asked 
Tor $6,000,000. We gave them $4,000,000. They insisted before 
ithe Senate that they needed the $6,000,000, but the Senate 
agreed to allow them $5,000,000. I do not think anybody can 
tell with any degree of accuracy just the amount that is needed, 
hut their representations were so pronounced that even the 
$6,000,000 that they asked for would supply them with hardly 
sufficient clerks, and in view of the action of the Senate in the 
jreconsideration of the action of the House allowing four mil- 
‘lions, the conferees acquiesced in the amendment allowing five 
millions. 

The other amendment which is of importance is one in rela- 
tion to the restoration of soldiers to positions that they held 
prior to their entering into the Army and giving them prefer- 
ence over civilian employees, provided they are qualified to do 
the work. The change made by the Senate was to strike out 
the House provision, which was a limitation on the expenditure 
of the fund, and by identical language as a separate provi- 
sion to make it a substantive law, applying generally. The 
House conferees, believing that that was in accordance with the 
view of the House, as expressed in its limitation, agreed to the 
[proposal of the Senate. 

\ Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I do not remember exactly the form of the 
amendment. I think there has heen an amendment agreed to 
of that character upon several different bills, one on the defi- 
ciency bill, one on the census bill, and I am not sure but there 
was one on the legislative bill, 

Mr. GARNER. There was. 

Mr. MANN. I am very anxious that we should not get our 
wires crossed and put a provision in the census bill which will 
be in conflict with the provision in the deficiency bill, both of 
which may possibly be in conflict with some provision in some 
other bill, not to mention a bill that is now pending, reported 
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from one of the committees, covering the whole subject. I 
thought the whole thing was covered in the census bill amend- 
ment that was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I agree thoroughly with the 
gentleman as to the desirability of having one enactment rather 
than a number that may be in conflict, and for that reason I 
questioned the wisdom of placing it in the form of a limitation 
upon this bill when the matter was pending in the House. 

Mr. MANN. At that time the census bill had not been 
agreed to. A 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; but a similar provision had been put on 
the legislative bill. It is my understanding that the Committee 
on Appropriations of the Senate, in dealing with the legislative 
bill, have put into it the exact amendment that they are putting 
here in the deficiency bill, and in order that the RECORD may, 
show just what they have put in and what the House conferees 
agreed to, I shall read it, with the hope that those who are con- 
ferees on these other bills will see to it that the action that is 
taken, if any, shall be in accordance and not in conflict with this 
provision. The provision as it now exists reads as follows: 

That all former Government employees who have been drafted or 
enlisted in the military service of the United States in the war with 
Germany shall be reinstated on application to their former positions, if 


they have received an honorable discharge and are qualified to perform 
the duties of the position. 


Mr. MANN. I think that is not in conflict with the provision 
in the census bill. This is applicable only to reinstatements? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. z 

Mr. MANN. The census bill provides in reference to original 
appointments all through the service. 

Mr. GARNER. Giving the preference under the civil service? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The effect of this was simply to take it from 
the form of a limitation as it passed the House and put it into 
the form of substantive law, and, therefore, the House conferees 
felt they were but obeying the wishes of the House in agreeing 
to the Senate amendment. ; 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? t 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, referring to the appropriation 
for the naval training station at the Great Lakes, the Bureau 
of Navigation has issued an order that all students at such 
institutions shall be discharged upon their own application. I 
find that that station and other similar places do not seem 
to grasp that order. I do not suppose the gentleman can, but I 
wonder if he might be able to tell us whether it is the intention 
of such places to obey this order or to continue to do as they 
darn please. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I assume that it is the inten- 
tion of every department affected to obey the order. I have no 
personal knowledge touching the particular matter to which the 
gentleman refers. 

Mr. Speaker, just one word more. The Senate did not affect 
the bill as it passed the House in any of its major particulars, 
It still repeals the appropriations and authorizations in the 
amount it did when it passed the House, and I again express the 
hope that the action of Congress taken in this pronounced way, 
may result, as I believe it will, in the curtailment of unnecessary, 
expenses and will be the medium of saving to the country 
moneys in very, very large sums. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to ask the gentleman, with reference 
to one of the minor amendments, amendment No. 7, referring 
to the rental of additional quarters for the Navy Depart- 
ment. The Senate strikes out the amount $2,570.84 and inserts 
the amount $2,614.84. 

Mr, SHERLEY. That was a deficiency, and the amendment 
is simply to correct an error in amount. As the gentleman sees, 
it amounts to something under $100. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
15835) making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1920. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the Army appropriation bill, with Mr. SAUNDERS 
of Virginia in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill, 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I find one or two typographical 
errors or omissions in the report, but I think they are self- 
explanatory. As stated in the report, the department submitted 
estimates when Congress reassembled on the first Monday in 
December which they afterwards requested should not be con- 
sidered, because the estimates as then submitted were purely 
tentative, and asked for further time in which to make com- 
plete and final estimates. The committee waited for those 
estimates until the middie of January, when we finally received 
from the department their final estimates. Immediately upon 
the receipt of these complete estimates the committee proceeded 
to sit morning and afternoon and sometimes at night in order 
to complete this bill as early as possible. 

As chairman of the committee I wish to say that I have had 
the full and complete cooperation of the members of the com- 
mittee on both sides of the House in endeavoring to work out 
a bill as rapidly as possible, and I am glad to say that the 
committee comes before the House with a bill as to which 
sve are in practical agreement. There may be one or two items 
of legislation in it about which there is some little difference 
of opinion, but in the main the committee has reported the bill 
unanimously. 

Let me state to the committee in a general way the purpose 
of the Military Committee in drafting this legislation. The 
armistice having been declared on the 11th of November, 1918, 
and Congress having convened only a short time afterwards, 
necessarily the permanent policy of the War Department and 
the permanent military policy of Congress was undetermined. 
‘The result was that the committee finally reached the conclu- 
sion that the only thing that could be done at this session of 
Congress was to fix a limitation upon the size of the Army to 
be appropriated for the next fiscal year, with the express 
understanding that this is not to be considered the permanent 
military policy of the country. 

The War Department, in considering the question as to how 
long it would probably take to demobilize the Army, recom- 
mended that there should be an appropriation for an Army © 
an average size during the next fiscal year of 28,579 officers 
and something like 509,000 enlisted men. 

Mr. GARNER. Would it interrupt the gentleman if I should 
ask him a question? i 

Mr. DENT. Not at all. 

Mr. GARNER. The next fiscal year begins July 1, 1919, 
and ends July 1, 1920, and this bill, if I understand it, appro- 
priates money te carry an average army in this country, not 
counting what is in France, of about 537,000 men and officers. 
Does the War Department think you are going to have an 
average of that many men in the service from July 1, 1919, to 
July 1, 1920? 

Mr. DENT. Well, I do not know that the gentleman catches 
exactly the idea I was undertaking to convey. This does not 
indicate what is to be the strength of the Army at all, but it 
means simply this, that on the ist day of July of this year, for 
instance, we may have 1,200,000 men in the Army, whereas on 
the Ist day of next May or next June we may have only 200,000 
men. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman mean in the United 
States—within the boundaries of the United States? 

Mr. DENT.. In the entire service. 

Mr. GARNER. Does this bill provide for the payment of 
troops in France? 

Mr. DENT. Certainly; it provides for troops wherever they 
are. 

Mr. GARNER. ‘That is what I was trying to get the gentle- 
man's attention directed to. ‘This bill provides, then, for the 
payment of troops in France for the next fiscal year. Is there 
any money for the next fiscal year by which troops can be paid 
outside of this? : 

Mr. DENT. No; there is not. Of course, if there are troops 
in France, this bill will provide for the payment of those troops. 
Whether there will be any troops in France or not or how many 
I do not know. 

Mr. GARNER. If there are no troops in France on the 1st 
day of July, 1919, it is inconceivable to me that you would have 
1,200,000 men on that day. 

Mr. DENT. There are bound to be some troops in France 
on the Ist day of July of this year. The committee was in- 
. formed by the War Department and the testimony before the 

Committee was that by February the to 


department hoped 
begin to return troops at the rate of 200,000 a month; that by 
March they hoped the monthly return of troops would reach 
250,000 ; so that if you figure on 200,000 in February, this month, 
and 250,000 in Murch it will be impossible for us to bring back 
2,000,000 men whọ are in France between how and the tst day 
of July. 


Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for a question right 
at that point? 

Mr. DENT.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LAZARO. Can the gentleman tell the committee how 
many men there were in the service when the armistice was 
signed and how many men have been brought back since the 
armistice was signed up to date, as near as possible? 

Mr. STAFFORD. We can not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman will permit 

Mr. LAZARO. I asked the gentleman if he could tell the 
committee how many men were in the service on the day the 
armistice was signed and how many men have been brought back 
since the armistice was signed? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. In Europe? 

Mr. LAZARO. Certainly, in Europe. 

Mr. DENT. I am going to put these figures in the RECORÐ. 

Mr. KAHN. If my colleague will allow me, Secretary Baker 
published a statement in the Review of Reviews for this month 
in which he said there were 2,002,000 and some odd men that 
had crossed to the other side and were ever in France, or Bel- 
gium, or Germany, or Russia, and that there had been about 
8 million six hundred and some odd thousand left in the United 
States. 

Mr. DENT. We had in round numbers on the day the armis- 
tice was signed something like 3,700,000 men in the Army, 

Mr. LAZARO. On the other side? 

Mr. DENT. No, in all. The latest figures I have as to the 
number that have been actually returned since the signing of 
the armistice is something like 175,000. I am going to put in 
the Recorp figures furnished me only this morning. 

Mr. LAZARO. The question was asked for information. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, we could not 
hear the reply of the gentleman to the question of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr, DENT. I said in round numbers we had in the military 
service something like 3,700,000 men when the armistice was 
signed and the latest figures that I have had of the number that 
have been returned up to date is about 175,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, There is just this difference 
in the statement made by the gentleman from Alabama and 
that made by the gentleman from California: The gentleman 
from California says that Secretary Baker in an article in a 
publication known as the Review of Reviews, which we may 
or may not see, has said that there were 2,002,000 men on the 
other side of the water. Now, if there are 2,002,000 men over 
there in France, in Germany, in Belgium, and in Russia, as the 
gentleman from California indicates, how many men have been 
brought back of those 2,002,000 men? 

Mr. DENT. I said the latest figures I have been able to get 
were about 175,000 in round numbers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A hundred and seventy-five 
thousand out of a total of 2,002,000? 

Mr. DENT. The figures as given to me are just a little over 
2,000,000 men in France, enlisted men; a little less than 2,000,000 
enlisted men, and with the officers making a little over 2,000,000, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Can the gentleman state 
whether the Secretary of War has given Congress or the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs any such figures as he has given to 
the Review of Reviews, as quoted by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kaun]? 

Mr. DENT. That is substantially right; yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the fact is that, theugh 
the families of the soldiers in the United States are worrying 
about the return of the soldiers, and the soldiers themselyes are 
anxious to get home, feeling that their work is done, many of 
them suffering and more of them dying in France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Russia, we have brought back up to the present time, 
since the signing of the armistice, from the 2,002.000 men over 
there, only 175,000 men? 

Mr. DENT. ‘That is substantially so. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That accounts very largely 
for the fearful expense bills that we are obliged to incur and 
that this Congress and the people of the United States must 
pay in the way of taxation. 

Mr. GARNER. Can the gentleman tell us the reason why 
there has not been more than 175,000 men brought back? 

Mr. DENT. The reason they give is because they cau not 
get the transportation facilities. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the War Department give that reason? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Do they undertake te convey the idea that 
just as fast as transportation can be furnished they will be 
brought back? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; and giving preference to the wounded 
soldiers. 
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Mr. GARNER. Let me ask the gentleman this question. I 
notice in the press reports that our fleet has just gone down to 
the southern waters to maneuver. Could not those vessels be 
used to bring troops back from France? 

Mr. DENT. I can vot answer that question. The gentleman 
knows as much about that as I do. 

Mr. GARNER. Where could we get that information? 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mx. FIELDS. In addition to what the gentleman has said 
about the 175,000 men that have been returned, the Secretary 
of War stated that they first return the wounded, which require 
more space and more time to handle, and after getting the 
wounded soldiers back they would, of course, increase the num- 
bers that could be brought back, because they could bring more 
men in the same space and it would take less time to handle 
them. 

Mr. GARNER. Maybe the gentleman can give me the infor- 
mation. Does the gentleman know just why these vessels—the 
15 that are going down to maneuver for several weeks—could 
not be used to bring the troops back? 

Mr. FIELDS. I do not know why. 

Mr. LAZARO. I wanted to ask a question for information. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana will yield to me just a minute, I wanted to ask the gentle- 
man from Alabama if he knows anything about the truth of the 
statement that the steamship George Washington, which took 
the President over, came back with space and sleeping accom- 
modations for a thousand men vacant? 

Mr. DENT. No; I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gen- 
tleman may be permitted to make his statement consecutively 
and without interruption. 

Mr. LAZARO. Can the gentleman tell the committee if they 
agreed on the number of the army of occupation—that is, from 
our standpoint—how many men we are supposed to furnish 
there until the peace treaty is signed; and, second, whether our 
allies are helping us in bringing our boys back home? 

Mr. DENT. In answer to the first question of the gentle- 
man, I stated, I thought, right at the outset that this “entire 
program as recommended by the committee is purely a tem- 
porary proposition, and there is absolutely no understanding as 
to the size of the army of occupation that is to remain in Eu- 
rope; and I ami informed that the British are helping us in 
bringing our troops back. 

j Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. I notice under the legislative provision of this 
bill, if I read it correctly, that provision is made for enlisting 
yolunteers for an army of 500,000 men and a little more. Is 
that in addition to taking care of the men who are already in 
the Army? 

Mr. DENT. Oh, no. 

Mr. JONES. It says that the Secretary of War is authorized, 
while making further provision for the national defense, to in- 
erease temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States by adding a force sufficient to maintain an aggregate 
commissioned enlisted strength of 28,579 officers and 509,909 
enlisted men. Is that an additional force? 

Mr. DENT. I will explain to the gentleman in this way: 
The purpose of that is to restore voluntary enlistments, so that, 
whatever the size of the Army we may have during the next 
fiscal year, it will be raised by voluntary enlistments in two 
ways—first, a regular permanent establishment under the na- 
tional-defense act of June 3, 1916, which in peace times we 
limited to 175,000 men, and a temporary army to be enlisted 
for the period of one year only by voluntary enlistment, aggre- 
gating a total force not to exceed 509,000. 

Mr. JONES. And this can be raised sufficiently to make it 
500,000, regardless of whether or not the others are demobilized? 

Mr. DENT. It could be. 

Mr. JONES. Does the gentleman think that many are neces- 
sary while the others are being demobilized? 

Mr. DENT. I do not think they will eyer get them. It is 
just a method we ai.ived at for the purpose of fixing the amount 
of the appropriation. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Will the senenin yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 


Mr. DOUGHTON. The gentleman has stated the number of 


men that were in foreign service at the time of the armistice 
and also the number of those soldiers that have been returned. 
Will he please state the number of men who have been dis- 
charged from the camps in this country and, epproximately, 
the number still in camps? 


Mr. DENT. I am going to put those figures in the Nxconb, 
if the members of the committee will give me time. 


Mr. RAMSEYER, Will the gentleman yield for another 
question? ~ 
Mr. DENT. Yes : 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Just prior to the signing of the armistice 
we were sending our soldiers abroad at the rate of about 300,000 
a month. Since the signing of the armistice, of course, we havg 
not sent any abroad. But with the same amount of merchan 
shipping and all the naval ships released from patrol duty, can 
the gentleman explain why we have only been able to pring 
them back at the rate of 60,000 a month, or only about one- 
fifth the number we were sending abroad just before the sign- 
ing of the armistice? 

Mr. DENT. I can give the gentleman this one reason that 
has been given to the committee, and that is that the British 
loaned us a good deal of their transportation facilities in order 
to get the men over there, their army being already on Frenclf 
Soil; but the English have had to bring their army back, too, and 
consequently they have not been able to loan us as many ships 
as they did prior to the signing of the armistice. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The bringing of the British troops home 
presented but a small problem, their country being but a few 
miles away. 

Mr. DENT. But they have to use ships. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. What proportion of 0 our men were taken 
over on American bottoms? 

Mr. GARNER. I understand between 40 and 50 per cent. 

Mr. DENT. About 40 per cent. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Then why can we not bring back at least 
40 per cent in any one month of the number that we sent over 
prior to the signing of the armistice? 

Mr. DENT. I can not answer any further than I have = 
ready answered. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the 

Mr. DENT. Yes. ae 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman has said twice that the Brit- 
ish- loaned us their ships. Does he mean that, or did Great 
Britain rent them to us? 

Mr. DENT. The situation is this: We expect to pay the 
British for the use of their ships, but the amount that we are 
going to pay them has yet to be determined. : 

Mr, KEARNS. Then Great Britain did not in any wise loan 
us the ships? 

Mr. DENT. If we pay for them, I reckon it would still be a 
loan in one sense. - 

Mr. KEARNS. We would hire them., 

Mr. DENT. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would prefer to go ahead 
with my statement. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? ‘ 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to ask the gentleman 
about some things in France, and I hope he will be patient with 
me. I would like to know if there is any provision in this bill, 
or if the War Department is now in possession of funds, to pay, 
for damages resulting from the occupation of French territory 
by the American troops? 

Mr. DENT. There is an appropriation made for that pur- 
pose; yes. You mean payment to private parties? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask the gentleman to be 
patient because the country wants to know about these things. 

Mr. DENT. I am always patient. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman is; 5 
up to the present time we have been very liberal with the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. It has had all that it asked for at 
the request of the administration. I want to know whether the 
gentleman knows whether we of the United States are paying 
the French authorities for the 3 of the trenches used 
by the American troops? 

Mr. DENT. That report has been circulated, and it is abso- 
lutely false. That question has been asked by the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the War Department, and they have de- 
nounced It as an absolute falsehood. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It has been brought to me as 
a report ‘ 

Mr. DENT. The only property occupation expense that we are 
paying for over there is where we organize a training camp and 
use the property of a private person, just as we would occupy, 
private property over in this country for training purposes. We 
have paid for that, but so far as the payment of rent for the 
‘occupation of trenchés is concerned, that is said to be an abso- 
lute falsehood. 


gentleman yield? ö 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Are we paying for the ground 
on which those trenches are dug? 

Mr. DENT. We are not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Are we paying for the use of 
the trenches in any way—rental or fee simple? 
` Mr. DENT. We are not, if you can rely on the absolute state- 
ment of the War Department. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
a moment—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to ask the gentleman 
a further question if the gentleman will yield a moment. Why, 
‘when we are trying to get at facts, must we be interrupted all 
the time by members of the committee who do not want us to 
know these things? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I want to challenge the statement 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

’ Mr. DENT. I have answered the gentleman's questions posi- 
tively and emphatically. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to find out how our 
money is spent in France and under what auspices. To whom 
may I go to get that information but to the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs? ; 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman will pardon me and not 
be quite so fast 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] 
has the floor 

Mr. McKENZIE. I might add, in connection with the state- 
ment as to training camps, that where we have training fields 
and have practice trenches we have paid rental for the ground 
and for those trenches, and we do that in this country. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thank the gentleman for that 
statement. Now, while we are paying the debt we owe to 
Lafayette 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to permit the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to make a speech in my time. I 
have yielded to the gentleman, but F decline to yield further. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am seeking information as 
to the waste of public moneys. 

Mr. DENT. I decline to yield to the gentleman. ; 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then, when the time comes, I 
will make a speech in my own time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is out 
of order, The gentleman from Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
| Mr. DENT. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from New York. 
Mx. LUNN. I ask in behalf of the chairman of the committee 
that he be permitted to make his statement without interrup- 
tion. a 

Mr. DENT. It is very dificult for me to decline an interrup- 
tion when a gentleman asks me a gentlemanly question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The question I asked of the 
gentleman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama declines to 
yield. 

Mr. DENT. Most of these questions will be answered in the 
course of the debate. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If it is ungentlemanly—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama has the 
floor. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is out of order, be- 
cause the gentleman from Alabama declines to yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Chairman. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DENT. 
gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That answers the query I have 
in mind. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DENT. Now, Mr. Chairman, that is the general policy 
or plan which the committee adopted relative to this bill, with 
the distinct understanding, I repeat, that this is not intended 
as permanent legislation or as any permanent military policy, 
but as the only practical way under the circumstances by which 
we can arrive at the sum of money which should be appropriated 
in order to carry on the Military Establishment during the next 
fiscal year. . 

We carry in the bill some legislative features in addition 
to this. One of them restores voluntary enlistments in the 
Army, and that provision is to become operative immediately 
upon the approval of the act. It was stated by the Secretary 
of War and by the General Staff that many men now in the 
service are anxious to reenlist and to continue therein, but 
under the law, while they would have the right to reenlist, the 
period of enlistment is limited to the present emergency. This 
law restores the enlistment period as it was in the act of June 
3, 1916, so that we can organize a permanent Army under that 
act by voluntary enlistment, which in peace times is limited to 
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175,000 men, and the additional army is n mere temporary ` 
army, to be raised by voluntary enlistment for a period of one 
year. That, we think, will take care of the military situation 
until the close of the fiscal year 1920. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will my friend allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Is it not contended by the military authorities 
that if they are given this provision for voluntary enlistment, 
it will enable them more speedily to demobilize the Army and 
let out of the service a number of men whom they ean not now 
let out until they can get volunteers to take their places? 

Mr. DENT. That is the contention of the War Department, 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman permit one question there? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Do I understand that some enlistments in the 
Regular Army will be for the prescribed period? 

Mr. DENT. For three years. 

Mr. DYER. And that others will be accepted for one year? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. ' 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. : 

Mr. KNUTSON. What percentage is for one year and what 
percentage is for three years? 

Mr. DENT. There is no percentage fixed, except that under 
the act of June 3, 1916, known as the national-defense act, 
the peace limitation upon the Army is 175,000, but the war 
strength would be something like 275,000, about 100,000 more. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is not proposed under this bill to make 
the permanent military strength of this country 500,000? 

Mr. DENT. It is not. It is intended by this bill to limit the 
permanent Military Establishment in peace times to what it 
is limited to under the national-defense act, 175,000 men. 

Mr. IGOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. E yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. IGOR. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if his committee went into the question of how many 
enlisted men are retained now by the War Department in 
positions in this country that could very well be filled by 
civilians? For instance, in the matter of the transport corps, 
which has just recently been authorized, there are thousands 
of men who are being retained because the department say they 
will have to get some other people to take their places before 
they can let them go. How in the world are we ever going to 
let those men out unless we provide for the employment of 
civilians? 

Mr. DENT. The committee asked questions about that. 
Has the gentleman any suggestions he can make that the Mili- 
tary Committee ean act upon? 

Mr. IGOE. Yes; I suggest that you authorize the Secretary 
of War to spend money to pay civilians to do the work which 
is now being done by men getting $30 a month, because there 
are thousands of people now who will do those things. 

Mr. DENT. What is the practical suggestion that the gen- 
tleman urges to be put upon this bill? 

Mr. IGOE. The practical suggestion that I offer is this: 
That if the committee has not already provided money that 
can be used to pay civilian employees the provision be put in 
this bill and that the War Department be prevented from 
keeping men in the Army as enlisted men whose work can as 
well be done by civilians without any detriment to the military 
service. 

Mr. DENT. Of course, as far as any appropriations for that 
purpose are concerned, they have already been had. There is 
nothing in this particular bill that covers a case of that kind. 
The committee has provided in this bill for the repeal of the 
Overman Act, except in so far as it might maintain field and 
tactical units. : 

Mr. IGOE. The Overman Act has got nothing to do with 
what I am talking about. 

Mr. DENT. The Transport Corps is organized under it. 

Mr, IGOE. Under the Overman Act? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask my colleague 
a question upon that point? 

Mr. DENT. Les. 

Mr. DYER. And I will ask it also of the chairman of the 
committee. Would it not be well, and I would be glad to know 
if the chairman of the committee would object to putting in the 
bill a provision that none of the money appropriated herein 
shall be used for the payment of men in the military serviee for 
doing purely clerical work if civilians can be found through the 
Civil Service or otherwise to do that work? 

Mr. DENT. I shall be very glad to consider an amendment 
along that line. 


1919. 

Mr. DYER. I think we ought to do that. — 

Mr. DENT. I will be glad to consider it. ERN 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from California, a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. KAHN. Does not the gentleman think the suggestion of 


the gentleman from Missouri is fraught with a great deal of 
danger? These men are doing work a great deal of which is 
of a confidential character, and, of course, you must have a man 
who is subject to military discipline if he gives publicity to what 
is told him confidentially. 

Mr. DYER. Does the gentleman allege that to be the rule in 
peace times? 

Mr. KAHN. In peace times the conditions are altogether 
different. A 

Mr. DYER. I will say to the gentleman that not one in a 
thousand of the men who are occupying these positions and 
drawing $30 a month, for doing the work that a man ought to 
be paid $100 or $125 for, is doing any confidential work whatever. 

Mr. DENT. I am simply suggesting to the gentleman from 
Missouri that if he will draw an amendment we will consider it. 

Mr, KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr, KEARNS. Does the gentleman know how many drafted 
men in the National Army are now being used to guard railroad 
property, bridges, and private property in the United States? 

Mr. DENT. I do not. I supposed that that had all been 
eliminated, and that that was only during the period of the war. 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman knows that there are thou- 
sands in the United States to-day doing nothing but guarding 
private property. If the gentleman rides on the railroads he 
will see them along the roads. 

Mr. LOBECK. Railroad property now is under the charge of 
the Government. 

Mr. DENT. Now, Mr. Chairman, there is one other matter 
of legislation to which I desire to call the attention of the 
committee, and that is the invalidation of the order of the War 
Department requiring men in this country and in the service 
to wear a silver chevron. The committee thought that while 
the decorations ought to be preserved for those who did fight 
over the seas, it was unfair and unjust to discriminate against 
the men in this country who did not go over by requiring them 
to wear a distinctive chevron. We have declared that to be 
invalid. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not grasp the reason why the com- 
mittee decided not to allow a man who went over the seas and 
did service different from that of those in the cantonments to 
wear the distinctive chevron. 

Mr. DENT, I stated that the committee has no objection to 
the man who did service over the seas, who actually fought, 
to wear his decorations, but it did not think that the man in 
this country ought to be singled out by requiring him to wear 
a particular chevron, indicating the fact that he stayed in this 
country or did not get a chance to go over the seas. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The action of the committee does not pre- 
vent the man who went over the seas from wearing the gold 
bar? 

Mr. DENT. No, it was not intended and it does not do it. 
The only other matter of legislation which I desire to call the 
attention of the committee to is the recommendation of the com- 
mittee that all officers and enlisted men who are regularly 
recommended for promotion by their superior officers—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will pardon me, my at- 
tention has been called to the paragraph which, as I read it, 
forbids the wearing by any person who has seen overseas duty 
of a distinctive badge. May I read the paragraph? 

Mr, DENT. I prefer that the gentleman should wait. If 
the language does not carry out that idea, I am perfectly will- 
ing to accept an amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the language is positive in forbid- 
ding the wearing of such badge. 

Mr. DENT. I was proceeding to state that the last legisla- 
tive feature of the bill to which I wish to call the attention of 
the committee is the recommendation of the committee that all 
officers and enlisted men who were recommended for promotion 
by their immediate superior officers, which was approved by 
competent military authority prior to the signing of the armi- 
stice, shall now be granted, and if they have been separated 
from the service they shall receive the promotion in the Re- 
serve Corps. 

Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Les. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. In regard to the gentleman's last statement, 
how about those men who were recommended for promotion 
before it had become generally known that the Secretary of 
War had issued his order stopping promotion? 
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Mr. DEN T. This applies to every recommendation prior to 
the 12th of November. : : y 

Mr. DUPRÉ. How about the man who was recommended, 
say on the 20th of November, before it became generally known 
that Secretary. Baker had ordered all promotions stopped as 
of the date of the 11th of November? 

Mr. DENT. It would not apply to any recommendations 
since the armistice was signed. 

Mr. DUPRE. Although it might have been made in perfect 
good faith by a general who did not know of the order of 
Secretary Baker? 

Mr. DENT. It is of that date; it may be that it ought to 
be corrected. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman said he was going to put some 
facts and figures in the RECORD, 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Is the gentleman going to put in facts in refer- 
ence to the personal strength of the air service, the number of 
camps in the air service in this country, and how many enlisted 
men and officers there are in each of these camps, and what 
the cost to the Government is for the maintenance, approxi- 
mately, of these camps? 

Mr. DENT. These facts have already been put in the Recorp 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Fips], a member of 
the committee, furnished by the War Department. 

Mr. DYER. I have in mind a camp in a Southern State 
where they have 200 enlisted men and perhaps half as many 
officers, which is costing the Government $30,000 a month, and 
yet the only work they are doing is looking after a few flying 
machines and some other Government property. That is my 
information. I do not know whether it is all true, but I want 
to find out about it. 5 

Mr. GORDON. How does the committee know whether it is 
true or not? 

Mr. DYER. If the committee does not know then it is pretty 
difficult for a Member of the House to get any information. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman from Kentucky IMr. Fretps] 
put these facts in the Record, and I think the gentleman can 
find out from the gentleman from Kentucky what day he put 
them in the RD. 

Mr. FIELDS. I put them in the Record of January 11, 1919. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman was: speaking of taking 
care of the men recommended for promotion, 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is the committee doing anything for the 
men who were in the training camps at the time the armistice 
was signed, and who were by their superior officers requested 
to complete the course, and who have since completed the 
course? 

Mr. DENT. There is no legislation upon that subject. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Does the gentleman know what the War 
Department intends to do for those men? 

Mr. DENT. No. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, The report of the committee and the 
statement of the chairman of the committee indicate that it 
is the purpose of the bill under these authorizations to maintain 
a standing Army during the next fiscal year of approximately 
500,000 men. 

Mr. DENT. No; I did not state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, That is what I gathered from the gentle- 
man’s statement. 

Mr. DENT. I expressly stated just the contrary, that it was 
not.the purpose of the committee to maintain any particular 
sized standing Army, but that this was a method by which we 
arrived at the amount to be appropriated, that we would appro- 
priate for an average Army during the period of demobilization 
of something like 500,000 men. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I wanted to get a clear understanding, 
because I feel sure that Members are all interested in the per- 
manent policy of the department. 

Mr, DENT, I have stated two or three times that it is not 
the purpose of the committee to declare any permanent military 
policy by this legislation at all; that this was simply a method 
by which we arrived at the amount of money necessary to be 
appropriated, taking that as the average size that will probably 
be in existence during the period of demobilization. 
` Mr. BANKHEAD.. The amount appropriated is based upon 
the estimate of maintaining during the next fiscal year a stand- 
ing Army of 500,000 men, 
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Mr. DENT. It is paying for an Army during the period of 
demobilization that will average that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is on the assumption that you will have 
an Army of that size? 

Mr. DENT. It will take that long, perhaps, to get rid of it. 

Mr. WISE. I think there is some confusion on that point. 
It misleads me. The provision is that in addition to the Regu- 
lar Army as now organized there shall be raised and organized 


an additional force of 500,000 men. In my judgment that is 


mandatory and calls upon the department to raise and organize 
an additional force of 500,000 men. 

Mr. DENT. I do not agree with the gentleman from Georgia 
upon his construction of the language. 

Mr. WISE. That is the language of the amendment. 

Mr. DENT. I do not think that is the proper construction to 
give it. 

Mr. WISE. It seems to me it should read that they are 
authorized to raise that many men, without saying that they shall, 
and that it is in addition to the Regular Army. The language 
of the provision is that in addition to the Regular Army as now 
organized under the act of June 3, 1916, there shall be raised 
and organized under the provisions of another act, which was 
the act of May 18, 1917, so many men. 

Mr. DENT. But the gentleman should read it all—that it is 
not to exceed so many officers and men. 

Mr. WISE. I am about to read it, if the gentleman will per- 
mit me: 

That, in addition to the Regular Army as now organized under the 

rovisions of “An act for making further and more efficient provisions 
‘or the national defense, and for other N June 3, 
1916, as amended, there shall be raised and organ under the pro- 
visions of “An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917, 
as amended, a force sufficient to maintain an gate commissioned 
and enlisted strength of 28,579 officers and 509, enlisted men. 

That is the language of the provision—that in addition to the 
Regular Army as now organized under the act of June 3, 1916, 
there shall be raised another army under another act. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The purpose of my inquiry was to clear 
this up. 

Mr. DENT. I know what the committee intended. We dis- 
cussed that in the committee and we reached the conclusion 
that it did not mean that. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I do not read this to mean what the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Wise] understands it to mean, 

Mr. DENT. Nor I. 

Mr. STEAGALL. It provides as follows: 

That, in addition to the Regular Army as now organized under the 
rovisions of “An act for making further and more efficient provisions 
or the national defense, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 
1916, as amended, there shall be raised and organi under the pro- 
visions of “An act to authorize the President to increase temporaril 
the Military Establishment of the United States,” approved May 15, 
1917, as amended, a force sufficient to maintain an aggregate commis- 
sioned and enlisted strength of 28,579 officers and 509.805 enlisted men. 

As I construe this language, coupled with the former lan- 
guage, it is designed and intended to create only an aggregate 
force of that many men. 

Mr. DENT. That is the construction the committee put 
upon it. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Under both acts an aggregate Army of 
that size. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
man yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I see by the bill that there is an 
appropriation for the construction and repair of hospitals. A 
very short time ago we passed a bill here authorizing $10,000,000 
for the construction of hospitals, and I would inquire whether 
or not there is anything in the bill that aims to purchase the 
lands upon which the cantonments are constructed? f 

Mr. DENT. There is not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
committee? 

Mr. DENT. The committec heard the Secretary of War and 
the Assistant Secretary of War on the question of the policy 
of the War Department as to whether or not they would pur- 
chase the land on which these cantonments are located, and 
the committee has declined to make any recommendations on 
the subject. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. So it is not in contemplation at 
the present time. I see this is for the repair and construction 
of hospitals. Do they expect to use the hospitals at these 
cantonments? 

Mr. DENT. They do expect to use them. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How many hospital beds is it 
thought would be required? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr. DENT. I have not those figures with me right now. 
I can give the figures to the gentleman when we get to that 
88 of the bill, but I can not carry those things in my 

ead. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Did the committee understand 
there are thousands of beds at the different cantonments around 
that are not occupied and that they have the nurses and the 
physicians and the complete service at these hospitals if they 
are needed? 

Mr. DENT. I can give the gentleman full facts—and we 
went into a full investigation of that matter—when we reack 
that item in the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The reason I inquired is that there 
is a very fine hospital in connection with Camp Custer in my 
district, 

Mr. GORDON. 
buy it? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should prefer to buy it rather 
than to build new buildings ; anyone would do that as a business 
proposition. 

Mr. MASON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr, MASON. There have been some questions asked in re- 
gard to the return of soldiers from France, and I would like to 
ask the chairman whether there is any rule of the department, 
so far as he knows, in regard to what troops are to be used. I 
ask this question in good faith. Our colleague from Massachu- 
setts returned the other day—I think he arrived about a week 
ago—and he stated here to many of us that the ship that he 
returned on had a large number of unoccupied rooms—I think 
he said rooms for a thousand more—that some staterooms had 
three beds and only one was occupied. I want to know if there 
is any rule of the department limiting the kind of ships that 
the boys are to be sent home on? : 

Mr. DENT. I do not know of any rule. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman does not know. Has the chair- 
man of the committee any information which could be im- 
parted to his colleagues with safety to the Government in re- 
gard to the plan of whether we will withdraw our troops from 
Russia or send more over for the defense of those who are 
already there? 

Mr. DENT. No, sir; I have no information. 

Mr. LOBECK. This bill provides for volunteer enlistment, 
does it not? 

Mr. DENT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LOBECK. Did the committee have the approval of the 
National Security League? I just wanted to ask—— 

Mr. DENT. No. I understand, though, from the newspaper 
reports that Judge Parker repudiated his own baby yesterday 
ogee the committee. I do not know whether that is true or 
not. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman stated that at the 
time the armistice was signed we had approximately 1,700,000 
men in the camps here? Is the gentleman prepared to state 
how many of that number have been discharged? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; I am going to have that read into the 
Recorp right now. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. And what policy obtains in refer- 
ence to discharge of the others? 

Mr. DENT. The policy is supposed to be to discharge them 
just as rapidly as practicable. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. DENT. All right. 

Mr. LONDON. On page 58 is the provision for a new army 
which is to be raised and organized under the act approved 
May 18, 1917—that is, the draft act. 

Mr. DENT. It is only to be raised by voluntary enlistment. 

Mr. LONDON. Is it clear enough? Does the gentleman be- 
lieve the subsequent provisions of the bill make it clear? 

Mr. DENT. I think it does. That language was drafted by 
the Judge Advocate General of the Army in order to carry out 
the intention of the committee. 

Mr. LONDON, - What does this mean, that they shall be or- 
ganized and raised under the provisions of the draft act? 

Mr. DENT. That refers to the character and nature of the 
organization and the different units and the different kinds of 
organizations that were created by the act of May 18, 1917. 

Mr. LONDON. Does the gentleman believe that the language 
should be made so clear and specific as to make no doubt about it? 

Mr. DENT. I think it should be made so clear that he who 
runs may read; yes, sir. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 


Does the gentleman want the Government to 
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Ë Mr. GORDON. I think the point in the mind of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Lonpon] is this, that the draft act 
provides for raising the Regular Army, that they shall be raised 
by voluntary enlistment, if they can, or by draft whenever the 
President decides he wants the men drafted. There is that 
alternative in the act of May 18, 1917, which the committee did 
not intend to carry in this bill. 

Mr, DENT. The draft act? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. The question I suspect the gentleman 
from New York propounded is whether it is intended to confer 
upon the President the power, in case he can not raise by vol- 
untary enlistment, to draft them. 

Mr, DENT. It is not. 

! Mr. GORDON. Of course it is not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

t! Mr. CARAWAY. I am very much interested in the statement 
made by the gentleman from New York, because I have no 
doubt that not only the War Department, by this act, is author- 
ized to raise an Army under the selective-draft act, but there 
would be another alternative. The language indicates that fact. 
Further, this is not to be a Regular Army, 

Mr. DENT. No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. You say all the enlisted force for the 
Regular Army shall be raised by voluntary enlistment, which 
differentiates the method by which you raise your Army of 
509,000 men—— 

! Mr. GARRETT of Texas. No; if the gentleman will look 
at 

Mr. CARAWAY. Pardon me; I am not asking the gentle- 
man from Texas to correct me. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I beg the gentleman's pardon, of 
course 

Mr. CARAWAY. I beg the gentleman's pardon; I should not 
have answered that way; but does the committee intend that 
language to mean an alternative, that a certain Army shall be 
raised under the provisions of the act approved May 18, 1917, 
which was the so-called selective-draft act? Then you say your 
enlisted personnel of the Regular Army shall be by voluntary 
enlistment for a certain length of time. 

Mr. DENT. We did not intend to do it—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wanted to be certain about that, because 
I am so satisfied it is the only interpretation that can be had. 

Mr. DENT. If that is the way it is to be interpreted, I will 
insist upon an amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas, I call the chairman's attention to 
lines 18 and 14, on page 58, which read as follows: 

And for the additional forces herein authorized by voluntary enlist- 
ments for the period of one year. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That was the item to which I was going to 

call the gentleman's attention. That provides an additional 
force for the Regular Army by voluntary enlistment. 
|! Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I have some figures which might 
be interesting to the House and which answer a great many 
questions that have been asked me; and if the committee wishes 
I would like to have them read from the Clerk’s desk. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 
MI. DENT. Then I will reserve the balance of my time. 
[TApplause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Report from The Adjutant General, Feb. 11, 1919. 
f- APPROXIMATELY CORRECT. 


| L et PE E ak SESA SEE Ft EBA rape 


- 50, 314 
Number of enlisted men in United States 767, 003 
Number of enlisted men in insular possessions____-_______ 45, 478 
iar o A eg eh UE Tf 812, 481 
— 

Number of officers, American Expeditionary Force, including 
ees al aay o EOS a ER aes 64, 270 
pS ng” PRE UI CES E RE A leet Saraiva Siam aE 296 
C EET es Se eae ae 64, 566 


Number of enlisted men, American Expeditionary Force, in- 
| eluding Russia 
In Siberia 


7 RECAPITULATION. 
Total officers in American — Force, Russia, in- 

C sular possessions, and Siberia____--_-______-_-________ 114, 880 
Total enlisted men in American Expeditionary Force, Rus- 

i sia, insular possessions, and Siber 2, 436, 140 


e 


Report of date of Feb. 7 of all reports receired. 
Discharged from the service since Noy. 11, 1918: 
OS eee St eet Sree e 7 
listed Mel qos ooo e ene ee 1, 033, 812 
s Ree ROL PS OPTS SA Leen ES — 1, 090, 850 
Orders issued for discharges, but not yet effected, including 
officers and enlisted men 1, 443, 000 
2, 533, 850 
= — 
Total officers and enlisted men in American Expeditionary 
Force, Russia, insular possessions, and Siberia 2, 551, 020 
Discharges pending EEE EEE wre a a a ga 1, 443, 000 
LOAL In -seryice ns ee 0 


Cost of the war. 
1 to tiio eee piace 7 7 zio 8 — gad 
rs on the cost of the war, most of the statement cover riod u 
to December 1, 1918, contains the following totals: 45 R 


Amount paid in United States $10, 190, 566, 755. 10 
American Expeditionary Force 1, 210, 239, 246. 66 
ODT ga tee a nS a ee a ES — 4,856, 578, 247. 28 
rand total. ol Le et 16, 257, 384, 249. 04 
Approximate estimates of stock on hand. 
Marteris sta CODE ae $1, 650, 000, 000 
dnance Department 600, 000, 000 
5 5 8 — 25, „000 
Nie 3 500. 000, 000 


Allotments and allowances to enlisted men only, 


Payable to wife while husband is in active 
service: 


WEES UNG 5 8 os OE T TTA E VA. $15.00 | $30.00 
Wife and one child seu 25.00} 40.00 
Wife and two-children. ... at 32.50 | 47.50 
Wife and three children 37.50} 52.50 
Wife and four children. 42, 50 57.50 
Wife and five children 47.50 | 62.50 
50.00 | 65.00 
Payable to or for children but no wife: 
One BA PRT EE, 5.00} 20.00 
children...... 12.50 | 27.50 
Three children. 20.00 | 35.00 
Meas 0 ²˙ . ES 30. 00 45.00 
F ͤ E estan saa bua 35.00 | 50.00 
PRS S N AA EEE A 40.00 | 55.00 
o aA R 45.00} 60.00 
FCC 50. 00 65.00 
Man 
child 
children 

G ² Aͥs A EEE Ionvecucene 10. 00 25.00 
WORMS REAA A 1500 5 20. 00 35. 00 
Brother, sister, or grandchild....... Wastes 6.00 20. 00 

Man making an allotment to wife or 

children— 

10.00 15.00 
20. 00 25. 00 
5. 00 10. 00 


Disability bencfits under war-risk insurance for officers and enlisted men. 


Man with wife or with wife and children (allowance for nurse; 
monthly Government compensation): Monthly. 


Wife and three children 
Payable for total disability but not permanent: 
ne Ce 11s Ra Ratt Bak ODE ag 2 SSA Rea Set aie De al Set ead 


Man with one parent 4 
Man with two parents 
Payable to man for total permanent disability (war-risk insur- 
ance; monthly Government compensation; allowance for 


nurse) : 
Wife alone 
Wife and one child 
Wife and two children 


Wife and three or more children. 
9 to “ire with no wife, but children: 
ne chile 


gag gees 


Payable to man or parents: 
Man alone 
Man with one parent- 
Man with two parents. 

Nurse allowance in each case is $20 per month. 
Application of war-risk insurance. 


Qa 
ooo 


Man with wife or with wife and children after death of hus- 
band: 
Wife alone— Monthly, 
T a ee ee eee) ee ee $57. 50 
Monthly Government compensation 25. 00 


Wife anda one: enmet. ̃ ͤ TkTK!x ——̃—ʃ os 
Wife and two children 
Wife and three children 
Wife and four or more children 
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Man with children and no wife after death of father: a 
Children (War- risk insurance; monthly Government com- 
pensation)— 
CO Ca LL (Eps a Stee oe eae Ry Seer a Be oitare rR oo 


Three children 
Four children 


Brother, sister, or grandchild (war-risk insurance) 57. 80 

Government compensation is payable to parents only in the event they 
are dependent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] 
occupied one hour and five minutes and reserves the balance of 
his time. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie]. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want to make the request before I begin my statement 
that I be permitted to make it without interruption, when I will 
be glad to answer any question that I am able to answer. 

I want to say that the Committee on Military Affairs has been 
criticized somewhat for its delay in bringing in this bill, but I 
want to add very frankly that it has not been the fault of our 
committee or the members of the committee. We have been un- 
able to get the estimates, and, in fact, we have not got all of the 
printed hearings yet that were held by our committee. But 
nevertheless we have gone ahead and have done the very best 
we could under the circumstances to agree on the appropriation, 
which in many cases is but a guess. Many of the appropriation 
items contained in this bill are simply guesses on the part of the 
committee as to the amount that will be necessary for the next 
fiscal year. 

The large items in this bill, as you will find by looking at it, 
are the items of subsistence of the Army, pay of the Army, and 
transportation of the Army. The latter item is $449,000,000, an 
enormous one. But the committee did not feel that it would be 
wise to curtail it, inasmuch as it covers the bringing of the boys 
back from Europe, and the paying of the transportation in 
France, the ocean transportation, and the transportation of the 
boys to their homes in various parts of the country. So we felt 
that it would be wise to err on the side of liberality rather than 
otherwise, and not subject ourselves to the criticism of not 
making sufficient appropriation to bring the boys home from 
France. That item we left large. 

There is another very large item in the bill which takes care 
of storage. Some of you will wonder why such a large appro- 
priation is made, but you must bear in mind that we have thou- 
sands of carloads of material and equipment in France that will 
be transported back to our country; that we have tens of thou- 
sands of carloads of material in the various cantonments of the 
country that must be stored and preserved; and to get the stor- 
age space and pay for the carrying of that, and the storing of it, 
will cost a vast sum of money. However, we feel that it is 
economy to do it. 

I want to call your attention to another item in this bill—the 
item of the Intelligence Department of the Army. They came 
before our committee and asked for an appropriation of 
$780,000 for this one particular branch of the service, for which 
in peace times we had appropriated the sum of $11,000 to care 
for. In peace times this department of the Army was prac- 
tically carried on by one man, but when war came it was 
greatly enlarged, and they asked us in the reorganization 
scheme of the Army to grant them 77 officers and 254 men. 
Of course, you gentlemen understand the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the Army means the secret-service department of the 
Army. We felt that in peace times no such an amount of 
money was necessary. Therefore we cut the appropriation to 
$200,000, which, in my judgment, is excessive in peace times; 
but inasmuch as we are now passing from war back to peace, 
it might be well for one more year to continue this activity to 
some extent. Therefore we made what I believe to be a fair 
and liberal appropriation. 

Another appropriation which is very much increased over 
that of last year is the appropriation for the National Guard; 
and I am sure there is not a man in this House but will remem- 
ber the terrific fight that we had in 1916 against those who 
formed the policy of the Continental Army and who were de- 
termined to destroy the National Guard, the only military or- 
ganization that is as old as our country. But we succeeded in 
defeating them and writing into the law of 1916 a provision 
which would bring the National Guard up to a real fighting 
force. Is there a man in the United States to-day who does 
not read with pride and satisfaction the story of the Rainbow 
Division, of the New England Division, of the Wildcat Division, 
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of the Sunset Division, and of the Thirty-third or Prairie 
Division from old Illinois and other National Guard Divisions? 
[Applause.] We are proud of the record made by these citizen 
soldiers on the battle fields of Europe, and I hope the day will 
never come, no matter what may be our military policy in the 
future, when the old National Guard system or militia, which 
has stood by us in every trial through all our history, will not 
be maintained. [Applause.] We have appropriated liberally 
for the National Guard, and I trust that it will meet with your 
approval. : 

Now, gentlemen, I am not going to take up very much time in 
discussing this bill, but I want to say a few words in connection 
with the legislation contained in it, and about which the chair- 
man of the committee spoke while he was on the floor. Let us 
look into this for a moment. 

What is the military policy of the United States and how is 
it provided for by law? The only law that we have providing 
for a permanent Military Establishment in this country is the 
law of June 3, 1916, known as the national-defense act. That 
provided for a permanent and fixed Military Establishment in 
this country. When war came on we enacted special legislation 
for the raising of larger armies to fight our battles in this war. 
We provided for conscription. We did many things that would 
enable us to enlarge our Army. But now that the war is ap- 
proaching an end, with the prospect of peace ahead of us, it is 
necessary that we get back to some permanent military policy 
for the future. The General Staff of the Army prepared a plan. 
They came before our committee and asked us to adopt a policy 
that would provide permanently for 28,579 commissioned officers 
in the Regular Establishment and 509,000 men. We said to 
them very frankly, “ Gentlemen, we can not pass any bill at this 
session of Congress providing for a permanent Military Estab- 
Uskment in this country.” The Staff then sent over a rider 
containing this proposition, but, in fact, meaning about the same 
thing, because we fixed the permanent Army of 509,000 men 
and 28,579 officers and enact permanently the Overman Act so 
far as the powers of the General Staff are concerned and which 
have enabled the General Staff to wipe out of existence some of 
the most useful bureaus which have been a part in the Military 
Establishmnt of our country, and creating no end of corps such 
as the Construction Corps, the Tank Corps, and I do not know 
how many more, some of them very useful. 

But it centralized the entire power in that establishment. 
We said, “ We can not do that. We will not do that.” Then 
Mr. KAHN and the other members of the committee began to 
work to find out what we could do to tide us over for the present, 
at least, until the people of this country shall have had an 
opportunity to study and determine what the character of the 
permanent Military Establishment of this country shall be, 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] presented to 
the committee a rider, which provides for the commissioning of 
28,579 officers—the same number as was suggested by the Gen- 
eral Staff—and providing for an Army of 509,000 men, to be 
raised by voluntary enlistment of from one to three years; and 
it has written in language which provides that in addition to 
the force now authorized by the act of June 3, 1916, there shall 
be raised additional forces which shall bring the number up to 
509,000 men. 

Now, what does that mean? That simply means that we are 
to have a Regular Army as provided for in the national-defense 
act, at war strength, and in addition to that we are going to 
add a sufficient number of men to bring it up to 509,000. 

Now, I want to say to you, gentlemen of the committee, that 
I think you know me well enough to know from my position in 
the past that I do not favor in time of peace a large standing 
army in a republic. [Applause.] I am unalterably opposed to 
fastening on the taxpayers of our country a large fixed and 
permanent regular Military Establishment. But I am per- 
fectly willing to do anything that will protect the interests of 
our country while we are passing through these troublous days, 
getting back to substantial peace, and therefore I am willing 
that for the next fiscal year we may enlist, if we can get the 
men, 509,000 men temporarily, to serve until 1920. I am willing 
that they shall have sufficient officers to officer that Army, 
But I want to tell you, my friends, that we have undertaken 
to guard this rider in such a way that it will be impossible for 
the War Department to fasten that number of men and officers 
onto the country permanently. 

I do not know whether we have used language that will pro- 
tect us in that, and I ask and I request that every Member of 
this House take that provision of the bill and study it care- 
fully, and if there is a weak spot in it, if there is a possible 
chance that that language will enable the War Department to 
commission permanently in the line and staff of the Army of the 
United States 28,579 officers, we had better put in language 
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about which there is no question, in order to be sure that we 
do not find ourselyes with that large number of officers fas- 
tened onto us permanently. 

There are now commissioned in the Regular Army of the 
United States a few over 10,000 officers. It is about 10,200, I 
think, and the Army that is provided for under the national- 
defense act is something like 800,000 at war strength. Now, to 
‘almost multiply that by three, giving us nearly 30,000 officers 
for an Army of 500,000 men, would be, to my mind, an un- 
balanced and top-heavy Military Establishment, even if we 
wanted one of that size. And I hope that if anyone in reading 
this can find a weak spot in it that will make it possible to 
add one single more officer to the line than the number pro- 
vided for by the national-defense act he will assert himself 
and help us to write this law in such a way that when we finally 
“arrive at the days of peace we will have the forces provided 
under our own national-defense act, the National Guard, and 
“what other elements of national defense we may have, and will 
be able to sit down and think it over and determine whether 
‘or not we want to have a system of universal military training 
‘in this country; and if we do, God knows that I do not want 
a large, fixed, permanent Regular Army in our country. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will it interrupt the gen- 
tleman to yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Under this provision authorizing the 
‘Army for the fiscal year for which we are appropriating to a 
strength of 500,000 men it provides that, in addition to the Regu- 
Jar Army, and so forth, under the national-defense act and under 
the selective-draft act of 1917, this force shall be maintained at 
approximately 500,000. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: It is conceivable that the existing emergency may end the 
‘ist of July this year if we declare peace. That, under the opera- 
tion of the selective-draft law, would terminate the service of 
all men taken in under that act, as I understand it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Suppose that all the men under the pro- 
visions of that act shall be entitled to discharge. How are you 
to raise this 500,000 men provided for in this act? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I am glad the gentleman asked that ques- 
tion, because we would find ourselves without an Army at all 
if we did not take some steps to raise an Army within four 
months after the treaty of peace has been signed, because the 
men are all entitled to discharge and, whether they are in the 
Regular Service or in other service—and there are, as I under- 
stand it, only about 30,000 men in the Regular Army whose 
time has not already expired, and they would be entitled to go 
Pettis would find ourselves when that time comes without an 

rmy. 

Now, what are we hanging our hopes upon? Simply upon 
this provision in the bill which provides that we must enlist 
men from one to three years to make up an Army of 500,000. 
Can we get them? I asked the Secretary of War when he was 
before our committee if he did not believe it would be wise, if 
he wanted an Army of that size—and he said he did, and he 
wanted the officers permanently commissioned in the Regular 
‘Army—I asked him whether it would not be wise to put into 
the law a Movision for the conscription of the men. He said, 
“No; I think we will get the men without any trouble at all. 
They will come in.” 

_ But I want to tell you, my fellow countrymen, that I doubt if 
there are 500,000 men in this country who will be willing to 
enlist in the Regular Army in time of peace, and one of the 
things that we provided for, or attempted to provide for, in this 
rider is that the officers shall be commissioned only as the men 
‘are enlisted, and if we get only 250,000 men under that enlist- 
ment they can not add a single officer to the permanent roll 
of this country. And that is as it should be. | 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentle- 
man a question in regard to the rider he is discussing. It pro- 
wides that this Army shall be maintained under the national- 
defense act and under the provisions of the act authorizing the | 
President to increase the Military Establishment, which is the 
selective-draft law. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

! Mr. BANKHEAD. And it provides for— 

a force sufficient maintain an issi 8 
strength of 28,579 officers und 300. Sy Roe meet fae ete 

By implication would not that make new legislation on the 
selective-draft law, so as to compel the retention in the service 
ae aay under the selective-draft law despite this prior pro- 
vision 
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Mr. McKENZIE. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Or authorize the drafting of new men 
under it? 

Mr. McKENZIE. No; I do not think so. That language 
refers to that part of the law of 1917 which provided for the 
increase of the Army above the number provided for in the 
national-defense act. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It says “ under the provisions.” 
all the provisions. 

Mr. KAHN. It says they must be voluntary enlistments 
under that law. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. This section does not say that, 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, yes; it does. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Where does it say so? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Further on in the bill. t 

Mr. KAHN. Further down in the section. Now, the very 
proposition which the gentleman speaks about was’ called to 
the attention of the committee. We recognize the fact that if 
we keep these men in France beyond the period of the war or 
the emergency, we are practically redrafting them. The com- 
mittee did not want to do that, and therefore they provided 
a men should be enlisted into this temporary army by volun- 
teering. 4 

Mr. CARAWAY. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois a question. ; 

Mr. McKENZIE. I take pleasure in yielding to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I am not going to vote for any act that in 
time of peace is going to authorize the drafting of boys into 
the Army. : 

Mr. McKENZIE, I do not blame you. ' 

Mr. CARAWAY. Now, we know that no law should be writ- 
55 that requires construction. It ought to be clear and ex- 
plicit. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. By reference to the act approved May 18, 
1917, you reenact the provisions of that law that are applicable 
to this, do you not? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Not necessarily; no. yi 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then why refer to it at all? 

Mr. McKENZIE. That is the only way in which we can en- 
large the force above that provided for in the act of 1916. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is not a thing in the language in this 
act that says you are adopting only a part of the act approved 
May 18, 1917; but you say that they shall raise an Army under 
the provisions of the act authorizing the President temporarily 
to increase the Military Establishment of the United States, 
approved May 18, 1917. Now, in the language referred to below 
you say— 

The enlisted force for the Regular Army shall be raised by yolun- 
tary enlistments for periods of three years and for the additional 
forces herein authorized by voluntary enlistments for the period of 
one year, ra 

Now, that refers to the 500,000 men for the Regular Army. 
That is under the act of June 3, 1916. The language that has 
been referred to says that this is not to be a conscript army, 
but that— 

The enlisted force for the Regular Army shall be raised by volun- 
tary enlistments for periods of three years, and for the additional 
forces herein authorized by voluntary enlistments for the period of 
one year, 

Now, it is the contention that this refers to this Army of 
500,000 men. 

Mr. McKENZIE. To the surplus; yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But in construing a law I understand it is 
always the rule to construe it so that every provision of it may 
stand, if possible. Now, for the construction— 

The enlisted force of the ar Army shall be raised by volun- 
tary enlistments for periods of three years, 

That is, if you enlist in the Regular Army, you shall enlist 
for three years, but if you enlist in this additional temporary 
force you may enlist for one year. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. $ 

Mr. CARAWAY. But it does not say that is the only way 
you can raise the Army. You can undertake to raise it by 
voluntary enlistment, which enlistment shall be for the period 
of one year; but if you do not get it, then, under the provisions 
of the act of May 8, 1917, which you incorporate by referring to 
it in this bill, you can raise an Army of 500,000 men, and 
therefore you will be in a position to raise it by the selective- 
draft act. That is the possible construction. That construc-: 
tion will make each provision of the bill stand; and we know 
that when the War Department undertakes to raise an Army of- 
500,000 men by voluntary enlistment in time of peace it will 
not get 500 men. I haye not seen a boy yet who has come back 
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from the other side who would reenlist, and you have not seen 
one either. 5 

Mr. PLATT. I have. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then they come from New York City and 
not from any other part of the country, and I would be willing 
to assert that the gentleman can not go out and raise a regi- 
ment in this country by paying a bonus for yoluntary en- 
listment. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PLATT, The Secretary of the Navy says they are enlist- 
ing 1,600 men a week in the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I was not talking about the Marine Corps. 

Mr. PLATT. That is the only place where they can enlist 
now. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Marine Corps has always been popular 
because it has always been sensibly administered, but nobody 
has heard of a boy coming back from the Regular Army who 
wanted to volunteer to get into the Regular Army again. 

Mr. PLATT. He has not had a chance to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If he had a chance, you could not get him 
within a mile of the enlistment officer. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman from Arkansas is through, 
I will say to him that I have no quarrel with him. I think the 
‘language is plain enough that there can be no possible chance 
of conscription under it. But I want to say to him that if he 
has any doubt about it, if he will prepare an amendment I have 
no objection to it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Would the gentleman have any objection to 
Putting in at the end of the sentence in line 8 “providing that 
the personnel shall be raised by voluntary enlistment only,” and 
then there will be no question about it? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would have no objection, and I do not 
think the committee would, for we do not propose to raise them 
by conscription. 
| Mr. HUMPHREYS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIB. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Suppose this legislation in this para- 
graph should not be enacted at all, what would be our situation 
‘in reference to the army in Europe? 

Mr. McKENZIE. It would be unchanged. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. After the proclamation of peace all the 
boys who were inducted and all of those who enlisted in the 
‘Regular Army since the war began would be entitled to a dis- 
charge in four months? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Four months after the treaty of peace—as 
soon as it is practicable to get them home. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. That would make it necessary to bring 
the boys right home? 

Mr. McKENZI®. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. And the Regular Army would consist of 
the men who had enlisted prior to our entrance into the war 
‘and such others as may now desire to enlist, and that law is 
on the statute books? 
| Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Nr. HUMPHREYS. Then, may I ask what is the matter 
with that? 

: Mr. McKENZIE. I will state to the gentleman from Mis- 
| sissippi, as I understand the law, if we do not enact this legis- 
lation at all, but simply make an appropriation, we will find 
ourselves four months after the treaty of peace is announced 
with no Army that we have a right to hold. We will have, 
however, an organization of the Regular Army complete in its 
‘officer personnel. We will have a thousand and some odd offi- 
jcers commissioned in the Regular Army, making it complete 
from top to bottom, and the only thing we would lack would 
be men. [Laughter.] I mean enlisted men. If we would pro- 
wide, however, in this law for the immediate enlistment of men 
in the Regular Army, we could enlist up to 175,000 men in the 
‘line, as provided in the national defense act. 

Mx. HUMPHREYS. Would it take new legislation to au- 
thorize that? 

| Mr. McKENZIE. It would take new legislation to authorize 
the enlistment. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No; under the law as it stands now 
‘men can enlist in the Army up to 175,000 after peace has been 
declared. We would still have a Regular Army of 175,000 men 
4f we put no legislation in the bill at all. Am I not correct? 
Mr. M E. No; you are not. The Regular Army now 
‘in existence, with the exception of 20,000 men, would pass out. 
| Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman permit me to 
make a suggestion? 
| Mr. McKENZIE. Certainly. 

) Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I want to call the attention of the 


gentleman from Mississippi to the fact that the national defense 


act specifically provides for enlistment in the Army during the 
war, terminating with the war, so that if you enlist men now 
you could only hold them until peace is declared. So you have 
to amend the enlistment law. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. After the proclamation of peace the 
men go out in four months. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGHER. They go out immediately, and the 
four months is to get them back from Europe. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. We have four months to get them back 
home. They may all be back in four months after peace is 
declared. Then we have authority to hold those who enlisted 
prior to the entrance into the war, up to 175,000, without any 
Lari = legislation. That is a consummation most devoutly to be 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois - 
has expired. 
utes more. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. This Army that you are trying to raise by 
1 7 of the bill is an addition to the Regular Army; am 1 
r ? 

Mr. McKENZIE. No. 

Mr. KEARNS, Then, what do you mean, in line 21, by say- 
ing “in addition to the Army” ? 

Mr. McKENZIE. That would mean the difference between 
8 Regular Army and that provided in the national defense 
act. 

Mr. KEARNS. But they all belong to the Regular Army. 

Mr. McKENZIE, Yes; temporarily. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman from Illinois 
permit me? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. There can be under existing law 
no personnel of the Regular Army except that laid down in 
the provisions of the national defense act of June 3, 1916, and 
amendments thereto. That is what we start with here, 175,000 
men, going along to what is specifically prescribed as a tem- 
porary army, in the aggregate making 509,000 men. 

Mr. IGOE. Will not the 509,000 men be an addition to the 


179,000 men? 
No; what you start with is the 


I yield to the gentleman from IIIinois five min- 


Mr, GREENE of Vermont. 
Regular Army, and the difference between that and 509,000 
men would be complete. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If my colleague would permit, they would 
not be in or, rather, attached to it for a temporary period. 
e GREENE of Vermont. They are called the temporary 

my. 

Mr. KEARNS. I want to know whether these 509,909 en- 
listed men, when enlisted, are going to be à part of the Regular 
Army? 

Mr. KAHN. A portion of them are. 

Mr. KEARNS. What portion? 

Mr. KAHN. One hundred and seventy-five thousand as a 
maximum. 

Mr. KEARNS. And the others are not going to be? 

Mr. KAHN. No; they are in the temporary Army, enlisted 
for only one year by volunteering. art, 

Mr. KEARNS. ‘Then I want to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to line 11, which provides that the enlisted force of the 
Regular Army shall be raised by voluntary enlistments. ` 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. And these others need not be raised by volun- 
tary enlistment? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, the gentleman should read a little further. 

Mr. KEARNS. I am reading what the bill says. The gen- 
tleman from California says a part of the 509,909 men will be 
a part of the Regular Establishment. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. In this bill you give the War Department 
authority to raise by voluntary enlistment those that belong 
to the Regular Army. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. But the bill says nothing about those men 
who are going to belong to the other portion. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes; it does. It says that the temporary 
force shall be enlisted for the period of one year. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that we would 
like to hear the reasons and the theory upon which the War 
Department and the General Staff predicated the necessity in 
time of peace for an army of 500,000 men, whether you call it 
a standing army or an emergency army. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will say to the gentleman that they 
said—and I think it is their contention—that in a nation of 
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this size, with our many scattered possessions, an army of 
509,909 men and 28,579 officers is not an army too large to 
properly care for our possessions in the United States and our 
insular possessions in time of peace; and they base their judg- 
ment, I presume, upon the experience of the past. Personally 
I do not agree, and I have not in the past agreed, with the 
judgment of the General Staff as to the size of the Regular 
Army in our country in time of peace. I feel this way about 
it: I have always conceded to the experts in our Military Es- 
tablishment the regulation of all manner of things pertaining to 
organization and to the character of the Army that we are to 
haye, but I do feel, and I always have felt, that it is the duty 
of the representatives of the people in the Congress of the 
United States to fix the size of the Army that we shall haye. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. MCKENZIE, Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Does not the gentleman from Illinois remember 
that the Secretary of War himself stated and restated fre- 
quently to the committee that this was not intended as a 
regular army, but as a “stop-gap” army. That was the ex- 
pression he used. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I know he did. I know he stated that, and 
I know he said it was only for temporary purposes In a sense. 
But I do know, and my colleague knows, that the General Staff's 
plan called for an Army of 509,900 men in time of peace, and if 
the gentleman will read on page 18 of the hearings he will find 
what the Secretary of War said. If I may have time, I just want 
to read that for the benefit of the House, so that we will know 
where we siand on this proposition. It should be borne in mind 
that we bad the staff's plan before us at the time this testimony 
Was given: 5 1 Stole 

— 0 r words, as understa ne * 
8 E just for the transition period 
until we do come back to normal conditions? 


retary BAKER. That is my judgment. 
The CHAIRMAN, Then why not make this legislation temporary in- 


ss it. 

. AxtHoxy. On that point, Mr. Secretary, If you raise your Regular 
Aone a 500,000 men, and officer it with the Regular Army officers, in 
the regular service, how are gou pong to reduce it after that? 

Secretary Baker. It would uce itself. 
Mr. ANTHONY. By climinating your officers? 
Secretary BAKER. Ky climinating the officers as they eliminate them- 


. Axruoxy. Would that not be a difficult thing to do? 
Secretary Baker. I do not think so, 
Mr. ANTHONY, After you have taken these officers into the Regular 


E ent? 
8 BAKER. I do not think so. 


. AnrHosy. It would take quite a while to get them out? 


Secretary Baker. It would take some timc. 

My friends, you may be sure that it would take some time. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The 
has again expired. 

Mr. KAHN, Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 minutes 
more, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Does not the gentleman know, and is it not a 
fact that there was not a singe member of the Military Affairs 
Committee in favor of a standing army of 500,000 men in time 
of peace, and was not this legislation written to avoid anything 
of that kind? 

Mr. MCKENZIE, Yes; and I am glad that my colleague has 
stated that. I think it is to the everlasting credit of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs that they did not stand for that 
proposition. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
yield? 

Mr, McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I waut to add to what the gentle- 
man has said in response to the gentleman from California [Mr, 
Kany], that part of the reason for appropriating for the mainte- 
nance of 500,000 men this year is that there would probably be 
an average of that many kept through the fiscal year, when you 
considered that you start the year with over 2,000,000 men. 
You can not demobilize at sufficient speed so that by the time 
you come to the end of this fiscal year you will not have had an 
average of about 500,000 men for the year, anyway. The second 
phase of the matter, which does not run to ratios or figures, but 
runs to public policies, was this, expressed concretely. It was 
thought to be, and I believe it is the opinion of this Congress, an 


They are in process of climina- 


time of the gentleman from Illinois 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


unwise thing to put your hose up until you are sure the fire 
is out. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I thank my colleague for that statement. I 
thought I liad put myself in that position. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman Inform the House as 
to how much of this force of 500,909 enlisted men is to be used 
as an army of occupation abroad, cither in Germany, Russia, or 
Siberia? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will say to the gentleman that that mat- 
ter did not come before us; it has not been considered. This is 
a proposition, supposed to be for an army of the United States 
and the insular possessions, although it has been stated that 
perhaps some of these men enlisted for the temporary army of 
one year might be sent to Europe to replace some of the boys 
vio have been over therc for a long time and let them come 

ack. 

But on that proposition I want to say this, that I think when 
the day comes, unless there is some other difficulty arising on 
the other side of the water, that if we load another regiment 
of American boys on a ship and start them across the water for 
Europe there is going to be something doing in this country. 
[Applause,] I do not believe it will be necessary, and I hope 
that these boys will be permitted to serve in this country. More 
than that, and I must conclude my statement because other 
members of the committee wish to speak 

Mr. KEARNS. I take it to be the hope of this committee, 
I know it is with the majority of the House, at least I think 
n 15 to get away from conscription, and that is the object of 
this bill. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes; that is one of the objects. p 

Mr. KEARNS. And I doubt very seriously whether we do. 
Now let us read this: 

The enlisted force of the Regular Army shall be raised by voluntary 
enlistments for riods of three years, and for the additional forces 
herein authorized by voluntary enlistments for the period of one year. 

Now, I am afraid that is not clear, and I want to ask the 
chairman of the committee if he would not agree to an amend- 
ment of this kind: 

The enlisted force of the Regular Army shall be raised by voluntary 
enlistments for periods of three years, and the additional forces berein 
authorized shall be raised by voluntary enlistments for the period of 
one year, 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman that I am willing 
to accept aby amendment that will make it absolutely clear and 
detinite that all enlistments must be voluntary. 

Mr. KEARNS. To my mind the language of the bill is not 
clear and detinite, and the language which I would suggest is 
absolutely clear and definite. 

Mr. DENT. I shall be very glad to consider the gentleman’s 
amendment when we reach the reading of the bill on that point. 
I desire to make it clear, and that is the intention of the 
committee. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will permit, to get back to 
the question the gentleman was discussing 15 minutes ago when 
I first tried to attract his attention—that is, the necessary Army 
in time of peace on account of our possessions, and so forth— 
the gentleman remembers his statement, I want to know if I 
am correct in this information I have that prior to this war 
England with all of her possessions had a standing army of a 
little over 200,000 men? 

Mr. McKENZIE. That is my understanding. 

Mr. WINGO. Did not we get along with a standing Army 
of 100,000 prior to the war, and we have no additional posses- 
sions? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. We did fairly well. 

Mr. WINGO. We did fairly well; yes. Now, what practical 
difficulty, or rather is there any practical difficulty that pre- 
vents our adopting the program of saying to England, France, 
and Italy, “We are going to bring every one of our boys home 
at once aud you must furnish the troops to police your own 
territory of continental Europe.” What practical difficulty is 
there in the United States adopting that policy? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would simply say to my good friend 
from Arkansas, in my judgment, that would be too much like 
the amendment we tried to beat yesterday providing for the 
authorization of more battleships in the future. What we are 
doing is satisfactory to me and it is serving notice on them 

Mr. WINGO. But what is the practical difficulty in doing it? 


Mr. MCKENZIE. There is no difficulty in doing it. We 
could say that if we wanted to—— A 

Mr. WINGO. Then what is the practical difficulty? 

Mr. McKENZIE. There is the question of wise action. We 


are bringing our boys back as fast as we can, I am advised, 
and certainly we have not yet been asked to leave a certain 
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number of our troops in Europe, and when the time comes we 
can settle that question. 

Mr. DYER. Does the gentleman believe that or is he quoting 
the Chief of Staff? 

Mr. WINGO. If we have got the shipping that they have 
contended in the last few days we have, we should be able to 
bring home most of our boys by the close of the fiscal year? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Oh, no. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; they have more than a hundred vessels, 
if the public press is to be believed, and they ean take those 
and if they will load them like they Ionded the Rochambeau, 
putting on 810 men more than its capacity, what practical difi- 
culty is there? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to say to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas, and every Member of this House, E think we ought to 
try to exercise at least some patience and some reason in con- 
nection with this: matter. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the reason why I am asking If there is 
any practical difficulty; if it is not practicable E would not insist 
on it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. We should understand that over 30 per cent 
of our boys were carried to France in bottoms not carrying the 
American flag but in foreign ships which they voluntarily, freely, 
and gladly furnished to get our heroic boys over there to help 
them win the war when the war was on; but the war is over 
now. It took well over a year te get those men into France 
even with all that assistance, and it is certain that with our 
small number of vessels compared with the number we had given 
to us to get our boys over, that when it comes to bringing them 
back home it will require more time. 


Mr. WINGO. Is that the only practical difficulty in the 
matter? 

Mr: McKENZIE. And we are bringing them back as fast as 
possible, 


Mr. WINGO. Is that the only practical difficulty—the lack 
of shipping? 


Mr. McKENZIE. Well, no; there are many difficulties in the. 


way- 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KAHN. I will say to the gentleman from Arkansas that 
the President of the United States is one of the plenipotentiaries 
in France at the present time. 

Mr. WINGO. I had heard that; so the gentleman does not 
give me any information by that statement, 

Mr. KAHN. And we do not know but what he will agree to 
some provision in the peace treaty whereby he will consent to 
keep a certain number of our men over there. 

Mr. WINGO. My question is, Is there a practical difficulty? 

Mr. KAHN. That is a practical difficulty. 

Mr. WINGO. Not from our standpoint. We can refuse to pro- 
vide for an army of oecupation if we wish to do so. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I will say to the genticman from Arkansas 
that it is not a matter to be settled in the discussion on this bill. 

Mr. WINGO. TI can not agree to that. I wanted to get the 
gentleman's Idea of the practical difficulty. 

Mr, LAZARO. The gentleman said that there were a hun- 
dred difficulties in bringing the boys back home. Will he please 
be specifie and state what the difficulties are, in his judgment: 

Mr. McKENZIE. I can not state all of them. 

Mr. LAZARO. State what they are, in your judgment. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I can understand that one of them is get- 
ting the troops even to the harbors of France and picking out 
the organizations that are to be sent home, the work of de- 
mobilizing them, and all that sort of thing. It is a great task 
to demobilize this army, and we simply can not do it by word 
of mouth or by our wish. God knows I would like to see them 
discha 

Mr. EMERSON. Is this army of half a million men to be 
tised in the United States? Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Most of them; yes. 

Mr. EMERSON. I have a notion on this military prepared- 
ness business, and F wonld like to ask why it would not be bet- 
ter to have this army of 200,000 men and spend the balance of 
the money in training the boys in the schools. That would give 
them physical development, develop. them physically in a mili- 
tary way, and then we would be prepared; because if we need 
an army we would need a large army. 

Mr. McKENZID. That is a matter that can be determined 
when we fix the Military Establishment of the country. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman made a statement to the com- 
mittee without limitation, as I understood it, to the effect that 
the War Department was bringing back to this country our 
troops in France as fast as they could. Now, does the gentle- 
miu desire that the committee is to understand that as a state- 


ment from him based upon facts, that he knows to be facts, or 
where did he get that information? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. That is my understanding. 

Mr. DYER. Where did the gentleman get that information? 

Mr. McKENZIE. From statements in the press and from 
statements before our committee, 

Mr. DYER. Who made that statement before the gentleman's 
committee? 

Mr. McKENZIE, I do not remember. 

Mr. DENT. F will state that the officer of the War Depart- 
ment who appeared before the committee on this subject was 
Maj. Bettison. 

Mr. DYER. And he is the enly Information we have on that 
proposition? 

Mr. DENT. He has charge of the embarkation service under 
Gen. Goethals, 

Mr. DYER. And we have nothing from Gen. Pershing upon 
the question, have we? 

Mr. DENT. No. 

Mr. DYER. Wili the gentleman permit me te ask him another 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MCKENZIE] has expired. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I would like to have five minutes more. 

Mr. KAHN, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman having yielded, 
he states that he has no information except the newspapers and 
something coming before the committee, which was added to by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] when he mentioned 
some major who brought this inforination. That is all the in- 
formation that we have that we are bringing our troops back 
as fast as we can. Of course, I do not want to get into any 
argument over it, Dut I do not agree with the statement of the 
gentleman. That is, I do not believe they are telling the truth 
to the gentleman from Ilinois or to the Congress and to the 
members of the committee. Does this bill that this committee 
has brought in provide for all of these officers with their uni- 
forms, who are sitting around in the various departments here. 
doing no work, earning no money, and not giving over half an 
hour a day, on the average, to the service of the Government 
for the next year? 

Mr. McKENZIE. 
bill. 

Mr. DYER. But they will be taken care of, instead of hav- 
ing men come in and do the work who know how to do it, and 
who will not wear uniforms. 

Mr. KNUTSON, Can the gentleman tell us whether or not 
Maj. Bettison’s information that we were bringing them back 
as fast as Wwe can was given prior to the return of the steamer 
George Washington, which came back with 1,200 vacant berths? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I can not do that. 

Mr. DYER. What authority have you for it? What I say 
I said on my own responsibility, and if I can get some time I 
will state the facts: 

Mr. LAZARO, Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. DYER. I have not the floor. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Let me finish. I will simply say to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] that we have given all 
the information we have, and when we have done that we can 
do no more 

Mr. LAZARO: What I wanted to ask the gentleman was this: 
What information has he when he says the department does not 
want to bring them back? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I decline to go into that. 

Now, Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. what- 
eyer may be said about this proposed rider, it is simply intended 
to take care of our country for the next fiscal year and gives 
an opportunity In the next session of Congress, or In the next 
Congress, to consider fully the character of the permanent 
Military Establishment that we will have hereafter. Aud I 
want to say, for one, that I think it is wise, when we read the 
newspapers and see some of the dangerous signals that are show- 
ing up above the horizon in our country at this time, to keep 
at least u sufficient military force to maintain order in case 
disorder should come in our own country. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 

ired. 
= Mr. KAHN. Eyield one minute more to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for one minute more. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I realize, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the Honse, that the War Department has been guilty of many. 
shortcomings. It has been deserving of much criticism in many 
lines. There has been waste without end, and there have been 
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many officers who have dishonored the uniforms they wore. 
But, after all, when you cast aside those who have been a dis- 
credit to this great Republic of ours, and when you realize that 
of the 200,000 or more officers that we have had in our Army, 
those who haye proven unworthy are relatively few, and when 
we realize what has been achieved and accomplished we can in 
a moment of pride forget for the time being the man who would 
rob his country in the hour of its peril or the officer who would 
disgrace the uniform which he has upon him. 

I hope that in the next Congress this House will have an 
organization of men who will have the courage to meet the 
many vexing and trying problems that are going to confront us 
in the next Congress, and that when they come up for settle- 
ment we will forget that some of us at times think too much of 
self, and that we will rise to that place where we will stand up 
with courage as real Representatives of the people and see that 
the future of our country is made more secure. For if we do 
not do that, gentlemen; if we go on in the mad way in which 
we have been going in the past few years, adding burden after 
burden to the taxpayers of this country, the day will come when 
we will not be fighting enemies outside our land but we will be 
facing revolution within our own land. And I hope that in the 
next Congress we will have the courage not only to curb Regu- 
lar Army officers and the Navy, but all the other activities of 
this country that are seeking more than is necessary to protect 
us in time of peace. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] 
is recognized. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Porto Rico [Mr. Dayrra]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Porto Rico is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Chairman, now that the American Nation, 
on account of the termination of the war, has to confront all 
the difficult problems that the great struggle has brought to the 
consideration of the American leaders, now that the American 
people, through their most eminent spokesmen, are advocat- 
ing the liberty and freedom of the small countries, I want to 
present to your consideration the Porto Rican problem which, 
in my opinion, is one that ought to be decided in this psycho- 
logical moment in which we are fighting for the sake of humanity 
with the purpose of establishing an enduring and everlasting 
peace. President Wilson has said that no peace can last or 
ought to last which does not recognize and accept that govern- 
ments derive all their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned; that no right anywhere exists to hand peoples about from 
sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were property; that the 
world can be at peace only if its life is stable; and that there can 
be no stability where the will is in rebellion, where there is no 
tranquillity of spirit and a sense of justice, of freedom, and of 
right. No nation, adds the President, should seek to extend 
its polity over any other nation or people, but that every people 
should be let free to determine its own polity, its own way of 
development, unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, the little along 
with the great and powerful. Porto Rico, as a small country 
under the American flag, is entitled to the benefit of these great 
principles to the same extent that any of the small foreign coun- 
tries whose liberties have been advocated by the whole American 
Nation. 

The island of Porto Rico has been placed under a very pecul- 
far situation. Our status under the American sovereignty 
never has been definitely settled, and we know as much about 
our future destiny as we know about the past. On the 25th of 
July, 1899, the American Army, under the command of Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles, landed in Porto Rico and several months after 
took possession of the whole island. On this occasion Gen. 
Miles said: 


In the prosecution of the war against the Kingdom of Spain by the 
people of the United States in the cause of liberty, justice, and hu- 
manity its military forces have come to occupy the island of Porto Rico. 
They come bearing the banner of freedom, inspired by a noble purpose, 
to seek the enemies of our country and yours and to destroy or capture 
all who are in armed resistance. They bring you the fostering arms of 
a nation of free people, whose greatest power is in its justice and 
humanity to all those living within its fold. 


The military occupation of the island ceased when, in the year 
1900, Congress approved a law to “ Provide revenues and a civil 
government for Porto Rico.” 

Section 7 of this law reads as follows: 


That all inhabitants continuing to reside therein who were Spanish 
subjects on the 11th an of April, 1899, and then resided in Porto 
Rico, and their children born subsequent thereto, shall be deemed and 


held to be citizens of Porto Rico, and as such entitled td the protection 
of the United States, except such as shall have elected to preserve their 
anee to the Crown of Spain on or before the 11th day of April, 
of peace between 
ith day of April, 


all 


25 „in accordance with the provisions of the treat 
e 


United States and Spain entered into on the 


1899; and they, together with such citizens of the United States as may 
reside in Porto Rico, shall constitute a body politic under the name of 
the people of Porto Rico, with governmental powers as hereinafter con- 
ferred, and with power to sue and be sued as such, 

Congress at that time did not think proper to grant American 
citizenship to the Porto Ricans and created a body politic under 
the name of the people of Porto Rico, to be composed of Porto 
Rican citizens and American citizens residing therein. The 
approval of this law brought about many important questions 
with regards to our political status. Then came the theory 
established by the Supreme Court of the United States classify- 
ing the Territories into incorporated and unincorporated, in- 
corporated Territories being those which have become part of the 
United States proper, and not merely a part of its domain, and 
which are entitled to the benefits of the Constitution, and which 
are held to be as much a part of the United States as are the 
States of the Union; and unincorporated Territories being those 
which have not been made part of the United States and to 
which Federal legislation does not uniformly extend, Porto 
Rico has been classified as an unincorporated territory. 

In the ease of Downes v. Bidwell (182 U. S., 287) the court 
says: 

We are therefore of the opinion that the island of Porto Rico is a 
9 appurtenant and belonging to the United States, but not a 
part of the United States within the revenue clauses of the Constitution. 

Mr. Justice White, with whom concurred Mr. Justice Shiras 
and Mr, Justice McKenna uniting in the judgment of affirmance, 
says: 

It is then, as I think, indubitably settled by the principles of the 
law of nations, by the nature of the Government created under the 
Constitution, by the express and implied powers conferred upon that 
Government by the Constitution, by the mode in which those powers 
have been executed from the and by an unbroken line of de- 
cisions of this court, first announ by Marshall and followed and 
lueidly expounded by Taney, that the treaty-ma power can not incor- 
porate territory into the United States without the express or implied 
assent of Congress, that it may insert in a treaty conditions st im- 
mediate incorporation, and that, on the other hand, when has ex- 
. in the treaty the conditions favorable te incorporation, they will 
f the treaty be not repudiated by Congress, have the force of the law of 
the land, and therefore by the fulfillment of such conditions cause an 
incorporation to result. It must follow, therefore, that where a treaty 
contains no conditions for incorporation, and, above where it not 
only has no such conditions but expressly provides to the contrary, in- 
corporation does not arise until in the om of Con; it is deemed 
that the acquired territory has reached that state where it is 2 
that it should enter into and form a part of the American > 
And in addition, to the provisions of the act by which the 
duty here in guanina was imposed, taken as a whole, seem to me ly 
to manifest the intention of Congress that for the present at Porto 
Rico is not to be incorporated into the United States, 

The result of what has been said is that whilst in an international 

. Since it was subject to the 
ted States, it was foreign to 


sense Porto Rico was not a foreign coun 

hen ord of and was owned by the U. 

the United States in a domestic sense, because the island had not been 
incorporated into the United States, but was merely appurtenant thereto 
as a possession. 

In Kopel v. Bingham (211 U. S., 468) it was held that Porto 
Rico is a completely organized Territory, but not a Territory in- 
corporated into the United States. This doctrine was reaffirmed 
in the cases of American Railroad Co. of Porto Rico v. Didrick- 
pore: U. S., 145) and Porto Rico v. Rosali (227 U. S., 270, 

4), 

These are the most important decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court construing the act of April 12, 1900, tem- 
porarily to provide revenues and a civil government for Porto 
Rico,” known as the Foraker Act. The Boston court of appeals, 
sustaining the same doctrine in a recent decision, says: 


its organized govern- 


ment and under the panie act of April 12, 1900, has many of the 
ca 


and possessions, and with 
cal relation to any of the States. 


The Foraker Act was practically repealed by the act of Con- 
gress approved on March 2, 1917, “ to provide a civil government 
for Porto Rico, and for other purposes.” By this act American 
citizenship was granted to the citizens of Porto Rico. The pro- 
visions of this organic act to this effect read as follows: 

That all citizens of Porto Rico, as defined by section 7 of the act 
of April 12, 1900, “ temporarily to provide revenues and a civil govern- 
ment for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” and all natives of Porto 
Rico who were temporarily absent from that island on April 11, 1899, 
and have since returned and are permanently residing in that island, 
and are not citizens of any foreign country, are hereby declared, and 
shall be deemed and held to be, citizens of the United States: Provided 
That any person hereinbefore described may retain his present political 
status by making a declaration under oath of his decision to do so 
within months of the taking effect of this act before the district 
court in the district in which he resides, 

On the approval of this law the question of the political status 
of Porte Rico came again under discussion. Carlos Tapia was 
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arrested charged with the crime of attempted murder. He ap- 
plied for a writ of habeas corpus to the United States District 
Court for Porto Rico, alleging that Porto Rico being a Territory 
incorporated into the United States he could not be legally held 
for trial without the presentment or indictment of a grand jury. 
Tapia was represented by his lawyer, and the attorney general, 
an American who has the legal representation of the people of 
Porto Rico, appeared before the court, sustaining that the new 
organic law has shown a clear and affirmative intent not to 
incorporate Porto Rico as a Territory; and that the provisions, 
in connection with the granting of collective citizenship, that 
citizens of Porto Rico could retain their status as Porto Rican 
citizens and decline to accept American citizenship, makes the 
incorporation of Porto Rico as a Territory of the United States 
under the Jones Act impossible. The Federal court in an elabo- 
rate decision held that Porto Rico was incorporated into the 
United States by the new law. The Supreme Court of Porto Rico 
arrived to the same conclusion in a similar case. Both cases 
were brought to the consideration of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and on January 17 and 21 of 1918 the Supreme 
Court reversed the judgments of the insular courts upon the 
authority of the cases decided in construction of the Foraker Act. 
No opinion was delivered in these cases. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. DAVILA. Certainly. 

Mr. MASON. Then, as I understand your statement, under 
the act of Congress you are a citizen of the United States, 
the Porto Rican is a citizen of the United States, but under 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States they 
decline to give you the constitutional right of a trial by jury 
or to defend against an indictment when no grand jury has 
been called? 

Mr. DAVILA. Yes, sir. That is the position we are in. 

Mr. MASON. So that while you are a citizen of the United 
States, you have not the constitutional protection of a citizen 
of the United States? 

Mr. DAVILA. We have not the right in Porto Rico to be 
tried by a grand jury, because the Constitution of the United 
States, according to the Supreme Court, does not extend to 
Porto Rico. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVILA. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Has the gentleman presented any bill so that 
Congress might legislate and recoup this error and do what 
I feel Congress intended to do originally? 


Mr, DAVILA. I will explain my view. My position is that 
the Congress of the United States must decide what the 
United States intends to do with the people of Porto Rico. 
We ought to know what our position is. I think we are en- 
titled to know what will be the fate of the people of Porto Rico. 

These decisions of the Supreme Court clearly show that the 
high tribunal considers the position of Porto Rico at present as 
it was under the Foraker Act, that no change has been operated 
in our status with the granting of the American citizenship to 
the citizens of Porto Rico, and that therefore we are yet an un- 
incorporated territory. So, after 20 years of American domina- 
tion, we have not been able to know what the Congress of the 
United States intends to do with us, and we are speculating 
about our future, some people advocating for independence, 
others for statehood, and others for self-government. We are 
not to be blamed for the different views that are striking our 
minds. It is not our fault. If there is any fault at all, that be- 
longs exclusively to the doubiful position adopted by the Con- 
gress of the United States. According to the Supreme Court, 
we are an organized teritory, but not incorporated into the 
United States. The high tribunal has established a distinction 
between organization and incorporation. Our status, therefore, 
is extremely peculiar. Are we foreigners? No; because we 
are American citizens, and no citizen of the United States can be 
a foreigner within the boundaries of the Nation. 


Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. DAVILA. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. Does the gentleman believe that the United States 
ever intended to make Porto Rico a part of the Union and place 
it in the position of a State? 

Mr. DAVILA. I do not know the intention of the United 
States, but I think the people of Porto Rico are entitled to know 
their fate. I think we are entitled to know your views, in order 
that our people may know what to expect of the American people 
and what course you are going to follow. [Applause.] 


Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? a 


Mr. DÁVILA. Yes. 2 

Mr. CURRY of California. I think the American people did 
intend to make Porto Rico a part of the United States, as far as 
the Territory is concerned, and I would suggest to the gentle- 
man that in drawing up an organic act it would be well to fol- 
low along the lines of the act creating Alaska and the Sandwich 
Islands; and if he introduces such a bill in this House it would 
undoubtedly be passed by the Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent, and it would relieve the situation entirely. 

Mr. DAVILA. I see the point of the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
Rico has expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman 
desire more time? 

Mr. DAVILA. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Would the gentleman desire 5 min- 
utes or 10 minutes? 

Mr. DAVILA. I would be glad to have 10 minutes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Porto Rico is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. DAVILA. Are we a part of the Union? No; because we 
are an unincorporated Territory under the rulings of the 
Supreme Court. Can you find a proper definition for this organ- 
ized and yet unincorporated Territory, for this piece of ground 
belonging to but not forming part of the United States? Under 
the ruling of the courts of justice we are neither a part nor a 
whole. We are nothing, and it seems to me, without criticizing 
the wisdom of this policy, that if we are not allowed to be a 
part of your organization we must be allowed to be a whole, 
with our own government and our own flag. [Applause.] 

Our position is entirely different to that of the Philippine 
Islands. You have not granted to these people the American 
citizenship, and they have your promise, the solemn and reliable 
promise of the people of the United States of recognizing their 
independence in a reasonable period of time. They know what 
their future is; they see a definite solution as to the permanent 
status of their islands, and we are ignorant of our fate and 
placed blindfolded in the path of our destiny; and we are 
entitled to know what will be the fate of the people of Porto 
Rico. We are asking for a definite solution, and the Congress 
of the United States must satisfy our wishes as soon as pos- 
sible, because the policy of the past is inconsistent with the 
American principles and with the views expounded by the great 
leaders of the Nation in the present crisis of the world. 

The two great political parties of Porto Rico are divided in 
their views. The Republican Party claims for statehood and 
the Unionist Party, which is the majority party, claims for full 
self-government in the present and independence for the future. 
Now, if it is your intention to decide the future of Porto Rico 
without taking into consideration the opinion of the inhabitants 
of the island, you must express your views, to the end that the 
people of Porto Rico may know the course you are going to take 
and what to expect in regard to our future political welfare. 
In my judgment the fate of a country ought not be decided 
without a proper consultation with the people affected by the 
decision, in accordance with the right of self-determination, 
about which so much has been said. You may submit to a 
plebescite or referendum the question of our political status if 
you think that our country is entitled to express its opinion in 
a matter which has for us an extraordinary importance, be- 
cause it carries with it the decision of our fate. I expect that 
the people of Porto Rico will not be deprived of this right, and I 
am sure that this Congress and this Nation will receive with 
the greatest respect the opinion of our country, very small in 
territorial extension and population, but as great in justice and 
humanity as the most powerful country on earth, [Applause.] 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVILA. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. What is the public opinion in the island of 
Porto Rico? Do the people want to be made a State, or do 
they want to set up an independent government of their own? 

Mr. DAVILA. Opinion is divided. The Republican Party 
favors statehood. The Unionist Party, which is the majority 
party, demands self-government at the present and independ- 
ence in the future, when the people of the United States will 
think that it is proper to grant independence to the people of 
Porto Rico. But really I can not say what is the opinion of a 
majority of the people of the island. I can not say whether a 
majority of the people is in favor of statehood or in favor of 
independence. It may be that statehood will carry, or it may 
be that independence will carry the country. I do not want to 
advance any opinion, although I presume the results, 


from Porto 


1919. 


Mr. KEARNS. Does the United States to-day exercise the 
same control over Porto Rico as it does over Alaska and the 
Hawaiian Islands? 

Mr. DAVILA. There is this difference, that Alaska is a 
a of the United States, and we are not a part of the United 

ates, 

Mr. MASON. The Constitution is in Alaska. 

Mr. DAVILA. The Constitution of the United States is in 
force in Alaska, and the Constitution of the United States is 
not in force in Porto Rico. 

Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman state if he knows how 
many white people there are living in Porto Rico to-day? 

Mr. DAVILA. We have more white people than you have in 
the city of Washington—two-thirds white people and one-third 
negro people. 

You may be sure that we will not take any steps in conflict 
with the American interest. We love this Nation, we love your 
institutions and your ideals, and know, that whatever would be 
the definite status of Porto Rico, whether statehood, independ- 
ence, or self-government, we are forever united to your people 
by the ties of common affection which are more powerful and 
stronger than the ties of force. 

There is a strong sentiment in favor of independence in the 
island. In spite of this, however, we have refrained ourselves 
from expressing this sentiment during the war, devoting our time 
entirely with all our resources to help the United States in the 
great struggle against the central empires, The American ad- 
ministration in Porto Rico seems not to understand our position 
and refuses to recognize the right of the natives to defend our 
ideals, believing that he who advocates for the entire liberty 
of his native country is a traitor to the United States. There ig 
a great distinction between the Americans who live in this coun- 
try and the Americans residing in Porto Rico. The people here, 
unselfish and humane, receive our views with sympathy, but the 
most part of the continental Americans residing in Porto Rico, 
thinking perhaps that every right granted to the native is a 
privilege lost by them, are enemies of our liberties and desire to 
keep control of the public affairs. The island of Porto Rico 
has always being loyal to the United States and in the present 
crisis the entire population, whether favoring statehood, inde- 
pendence, or self-government, has been so enthusiastic in behalf 
of our cause that I dare to say that no State of the Union has 
been more patriotic and loyal to the United States than the peo- 
ple of Porto Rico. [Applause.] The continental Americans there 
think that because we are American citizens we can not defend 
our independence without being guilty of the crime of treason. 
I want to quote the language of Mr. Barcelo, president of the 
Unionist Party, in a statement made by him to a reporter of 
the newspaper La Democracia. Relating to the meaning of the 
American citizenship in Porto Rico, Mr. Barcelo says: 

It has for us the same meaning that it has for a citizen of New York 
or of Kentucky. It means that we Porto Ricans are joined individually 
and collectively to the destiny of the American Nation; that it is our 
duty to respect its sovereignty and to glo its fag through all its evo- 
lutions; to acknowledge and its authori n international life. 
and at all times and R aces to defend as our own the honor of the United 
States of America. It also implies our right to demand for ourselves all 
the consideration, all the respect, all the justice, and all the liberty 
which belong to an American citizen. 

This is our duty while we are American citizens, but as we are 
not incorporated into the United States and the right of self- 
determination has not been taken away from us, it is not treason 
at all for a native of Porto Rico to defend the independence of 
his country. The American citizenship is for us a privilege of 
which we feel very proud, but I want to state here that if this 
Congress arrives at the conclusion that the independence of 
Porto Rico is the only practical solution in the interest of the 
¡Nation and of the island of Porto Rico, our people will be as 
loyal to the United States as they are at present, ready always 
to do their bit in favor of the American principles and of the 
American Nation. Our sentiments have not been understood by 
the Americans residing in the island. I am going to offer you 
an example of the attitude taken by the administration there. 
Some time ago a number of students of the University of Porto 
Rico sent a petition to the House of Representatives requesting 
the approval of a resolution asking independence for the people 
of Porto Rico, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DAVILA. I should like to have fiye minutes more, be- 
cause what I am going to say is very important. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I yield to the gentleman five min- 
utes more, 


Mr. DAVILA. The commissioner of education, Dr. Paul G. 


Miller, an American born in the State of Wisconsir, when in- 
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formed of the attitude of the students, wrote the following letter 
to the dean of the university: 
CHARLES W. St. JOHN, 

Dean University of Porto Rico, Rio Pedras, Porto Rico. 

My Dran MR, ST. JOHN: Sometime ago bas A attention was called to 
the fact that certain students of the versity had sent a petition to 
the House of Representatives formally ara that a certain resolu- ` 
Can 35 8 so as to make a definite demand for the independence of 

Since this request is made if Aarne who are American citizens, and 
at the time when the Nation is being green aag carer to scrutinize 
the loyalty of all its citizens, you are hereby ed to furnish me 
with a list of any members.of the * class of the normal school 
who may desire to enter the tea g ce, I shall not appoint or 
approve the nomination by school board of persons concerning whose 
loyalty to the United States of America there may be any doubt. Please 
let me have the list. 

As you see, this American, born in the continent, thinks that 
it is a crime for a Porto Rican to defend the independence of 
his island, and, acting as the Kaiser of Germany, has destroyed 
the careers of the members of the graduating class who signed 
the petition. These young men have devoted the most precious 
time of their lives to their education, and when they expected 
to receive the reward of the efforts made in the school the com- 
missioner of education asks for the list of their names, with the 
purpose of depriving the students of the right of serving their 
own country as school teachers. The punishment imposed by, 
Dr. Miller upon these students is entirely unjustified. They 
have not done anything to deserve it. They have merely asked 
the insular legislature to send a petition to the Congress of the 
United States for the independence of their native country. 

“Let me have the list,” says Dr. Miller in his ukase to the 
dean of the university; and I should say that the proper fhing 
to do is to send to the President a list with the name of Dr. 
Miller and all American officials who have acted in the same 
way, to the end that they be immediately removed from the posi- 
tions they hold against the will of the Porto Rican people. ` 

Dr. Miller has been strongly criticized for his undiplomatic 
attitude toward our people in the past, but in spite of this crit- 
icism I had considered him as a good commissioner of education, 
I am sorry that his present attitude compels me to change my 
mind. He has acted in this matter as a true autocrat, forgetting 
that there is a flag in Porto Rico which protects our rights, and 
that under its shade it is entirely impossible to sow the doctrines 
of kaiserism, He believes that because we are American citizens 
we have been deprived of the right to defend the liberty of our 
country, and I think that a man who does not believe in freedom 
and justice and who does not advocate the independence of his 
country is utterly unfit to be an American citizen. In this con- 
nection I want to quote the remarks of Senator VARDAMAN when 
the Senate was discussing our present organic law. On that 
occasion Senator VARDAMAN said: 


There were some eloquent statements made before the committee, 
One young man appeared before the committee, with whom I was greatly 
impressed, who pleaded for the independence of Porto Rico, for the right 
to govern their own country, for the sanctity of their home that had been 
invaded and the sovereignty over which been taken from them; 
but, recognizing the fact which any well-informed man who understands 
the Anglo-Saxon disposition in deali with subject Provinces will 
recognize, that independence is im le, and since independence is 
not going to be given them the majority of them expressed a desire to 
come in under the terms of this bill, 

If the question of independence were submitted to them to choose 
between being a dependency of the United States or having their inde- 
pendence, I do not believe 1 per cent of them would vote to become a 
part of the United States. If they should do otherwise, they would 
prove themselves utterly unfit for ci ship in a free country, for 
a man who does not desire to be free and in ndent has not the 
in him essential to the making of a rable citizen of this 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if it is a crime to defend the independence’ 
of our native country, I confess myself guilty of such a crime,’ 
because I have that ideal in my heart, and if I sacrifice it for 
the present it is only for the welfare of my country and because 
of the confidence that I have in the justice and humanity of the 
people of the United States. 

I want to present to you another example of the attitude of 
the administration in Porto Rico, or, rather, of some people con- 
nected with the Government. Some days ago the Navy censor in ` 
Washington received a copy of a message sent to a member of 
the British Parliament by the Porto Rican Independence Associ- 
ation. This copy was forwarded to Washington by the wireless 
station of Porto Rico, and reads as follows: 

From 5 Radio, paa zoan 
8 ‘San — P. R., January 24, to Sir James Brown 
Chavez, member British Parliament, London, En : 

“Porto Ricans wishing independence being great majority in this 
country agreed in mass mee to cable you our gratitude for your 
noble petition to Premier Lloyd George to consent to the right that 
assists Porto Rico in accordance with the principle maintained by the 
great Wilson to have a place among the free coun of the world,” 

(Signed) Porto RICAN INDEPENDENCE ASSOCIATION, 
By V. M. ALCARAZ, 
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This is the message received by the Navy censor, but as a 
corollary to it comes a report from the radio station, which 
reads as follows: 


Alcaraz is the secretary of this association which has wide mem- 
bership in Porto Rico and which is spreading revolutionary propa- 
piron and is active in creating anti-American feeling among Porto 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to emphatically deny that there is 
any kind of revolutionary propaganda in the island. Porto 
Rico is the most peaceable country in the world. We have 
never had a revolution in our country, even in the times of the 
Spanish Government under which we suffered so many injus- 
tices. We need not appeal to violence or disorder to defend our 
ideals, because under the American institution all changes in the 
system of government can be brought about in an orderly and 
lawful way. I have not any information about this association 
which has just come into existence, but if either Mr. Alcaraz or 
his associates try to create anti-American feeling among Porto 
Ricans they will lose their time, because the people of Porto 
Rico have sufficient common sense to reject any suggestion 
which is calculated to create antagonism between Americans and 
Porto Ricans, between this Nation and our people, whose love to 
this country is beyond question. 

If there is any Porto Rican capable to entertain any anti- 
American feeling, leave him alone with all the responsibility 
of his acts, because he who hates this Nation does not love 
his own country, does not work for our welfare, since our happi- 
ness largely depends on the cordial relations and mutual under- 
standing between the two countries, and does not deserve either 
the respect of Porto Rico or of the American Nation. It 
would be an ingratitude on our part to sanction with our 
approval a policy of hate and discontent against the American 
people, and the natives o? Porto Rico are not ungrateful. Our 
loyalty to this Nation is a sufficient answer to this report, which 
has the sinister purpose of casting suspicion upon the people 
of Porto Rico. 

I sent a cable to Mr. Barcelo, president of our senate, asking 
information about this association, and in reply he says that 
there does not exist in Porto Rico any anti-American feeling. 

The report from the radio station says that this Independence 
Association has a wide membership in the island. This state- 
ment is entirely untrue. Although the sentiment for independ- 
ence in Porto Rico is strong, no political association outside of 
the political parties has wide membership in the country, and 
neither the Republican Party, which is fighting for statehood, 
nor the majority party, which is fighting for complete self-goy- 
ernment at present and independence as a definite solution, 
will authorize any movement which may interfere with the 
friendly relations existing between the two countries or which 
may diminish the affection that the people of Porto Rico feel 
for the United States. 

I do not indorse the attitude of this Independence Association 
in the message sent to a member of the British Parliament. 
We do not want to complicate our problem with international 
intervention. We realize that we do not need to appeal to 
France or to England or to any organized power in order to 
obtain liberties for our own country. The peace conference is 
a great tribunal, indeed, but there is no greater tribunal in the 
world for the adjustment of our rights than the American Con- 
gress, and it is here in this place, before the Representatives of 
the Nation, where we must come with our case, in the entire 
confidence that justice will be done to the people of Porto Rico. 
I am grateful to Sir James Brown Chavez for his petition in 
favor of our liberty, but my gratitude does not go so far as to 
encourage him in his efforts to obtain a place for Porto Rico 
among the free countries of the world. This is a matter which 
belongs exclusively to the American Congress, and the people of 
Porto Rico, with full confidence in your wisdom and straight- 
forwardness, place in your hands the solution of their destiny. 

I want to make a personal statement, expressing my own 
views, and although I am not sure of the indorsement of the po- 
litical parties organized in the island, it seems to me that the 
majority of the people of Porto Rico will agree with my state- 
ment. If it is not your intention to make of Porto Rico a 
State of the Union, if you think as the Boston Court of Appeals 
that we are an insular piece of ground, with a considerable 
population, far removed from any physical relation with the 
States and Territories; if you think that on account of our 
differences in language, ethnology, and habits we can never 
form a part of the American federation; if we can not be a 
star in that glorious heaven of blue with its stripes of red 
and white; if we can not be a vital living part of the Nation we 
love and want to serve; if that concession can not be granted 
to us by the land that is always the friend of the helpless and 
small, then we must demand that the American people give us 


the freedom that is our God-given right. You have but two 
alternatives—statehood or independence. It is impossible to 
arrive at any other conclusion under the American Government. 
Here you have the Porto Rican flag [showing the flag] with only 
one star, made, by the way, by an American girl who has three 
brothers in the service in France. Were I to see this star form- 
ing part of the American constellation, with the same dignity 
and greatness as the 48 stars of the American States, I would 
feel very proud in considering my island a part of the Union. 
[Applause.] But if this star can not be associated to yours in 
this beautiful and glorious emblem [pointing to the American 
flag], then leave it alone in the Porto Rican flag and let me love 
my own emblem with the same pride that you love your Star- 
Spangled Banner. I hoist it on the floor of the House before the 
representatives of the American people. And when it will be 
raised on the public buildings of Porto Rico this flag will have for 
us the honor and privilege of having been hoisted for the first 
time in the American Congress, which is the highest peak of 
human justice. Quoting the language of Representative Mason, 
I should say that the American flag is the most beautiful em- 
blem in the world, but that it will never look so beautiful as 
the day in which it comes down to make room in the Porto 
Riean sky for the Porto Rican flag. If that day comes I am 
sure that our relations will be still more friendly than they 
are to-day. The American flag may come down from our public 
buildings, but it will live forever in our hearts, and it will 
have our affection and devotion, because we need and want to 
live under your protection, and for this and for your sense of 
justice you are enttiled to our love and gratitude. [Applause.] 

As Mr. Mason said in his speech on the floor of this House on 
January 17, the great hindrance to civilization has been the 
ungodly desire of one man to govern another man without his 
consent, the ungodly desire of one people to govern another 
people without their consent. If you want to follow these 
principles and give full recognition to the right of self-determina- 
tion, you must consult the people of Porto Rico before adopting 
any definite solution; but if you think that this consultation will 
not be of value at all and that on account of the conditions I 
have stated the concession of statehood is impracticable, al- 
though it may be asked by a portion of the people of Porto Rico, 
then the only practical solution is the ultimate independence of 
the island, granting in the meantime full self-government powers 
to the people of Porto Rico. [Applause.] 

Under the authority granted me to extend my remarks I 
want to print in the Recorp the following article of the Journal 
of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin of New York of January 
29, 1919: 

WHERE DOES PORTO RICO STAND IN UNITED STATES?—ISLANDERS PROTEST 

BEING TREATED AS FOREIGNERS—CLAIM THEY HAVE BEEN TREATED AS 


ALIENS UNDER THE WAR REGULATIONS AND WANT THEIR RIGHTS AS 
AMERICANS DEFINED, 


“Ts Porto Rico a part of the United States? 
being raised by many of the inhabitants, as well as Americans inter- 
ested in trading with the islanders, and a survey of the situation ap- 

rs to leave considerable basis for complaint on the part of the 
erritorials. One of the plainest spoken champions cf the island is 
Salvador Ferrer, of this city, who feels that the American Government 
is Playing an especially double-faced part toward Porto Rico. 

Now that the political rights of small peoples are being so freely dis- 
cussed, it is quite petrinent to examine the case of Porto Rico,“ he said, 

What is the pounce status of Porto Rico after 20 years of Amer- 
ican domination Is the island a part of the United States; good 
enough United States territory to apply to it our tarif, income tax, 
and navigation laws, and all the very important laws enacted by the 
Congress during the recent European war, or foreign territory when- 
ever official Washington so chooses to rule? 

“Let us look into the treatment that is being accorded to Porto 
Rico, two decades after we wrested it from Spain,. The following are 
some facts about a few of the recent regulations in our relations with 
Porto Rico, borne patiently during ihe fighting in Europe, but which 
should call forth energetic protest now that hostilities have ceased: 

“The food-conservation 


Such is the issue 


aw is in force in Porto Rico, but when, 
faced by a ‘bone-dry’ prohibition law that went into effect last March, 
Porto Rico tried to send here distilled spirits imported or mannfac- 
tured before September 8, 1917 (just as Boston or Chicago might have 
done), and the Attorney General of the United States gave us a 8 
of legislation by administrative interpretation, ruling that Porto Rico 
was to be considered foreign in this instance, and shipments were not 
allowed to be made. 

“Censorship of mails, cables, etc., between the United States and 
foreign countries was established by virtue of the trading-with-the- 
enemy act. In other words, under the assumed authority of a law 
Porto Rico has been treated, as regards cable censorship, precisely as 
if it were a foreign country. This unjust procedure compels the use 
of a few general cable codes and means an increase of four or five times 
the prewar cost of cabling, which is at the enormous rate of 50 cents 
per word. It would be idle to attempt to estimate the heavy losses 
occasioned by the long delays, amounting sometimes to one and two 
weeks in the receipt of cables, as well as by the absolute nondelivery 
of many messages sent from here and from Porto Rico, even from a 
loyal and respectable American Louse to another. And when complaint 
about it has been made, a curt answer that ‘no \nformation is avail- 
able’ is all that has been vouchsafed; and senders lose the cost of 

tting a message never put on the cables, 

“In the meantime cable letters from Cuba, not a possession of the 
United States, costing only about 4 cents a word from Habana and 
about 8 cents a word from other places, have frequently come through 
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in less than 24 hours, simply because they were given immediate 


attention, whilst Porto Rico messages, being in code, had to wait days, 
until it was found convenient to decode them. 

Furthermore, during the entire war there has been no restriction 
to telegraphic or postal correspondence with the Dominion of Canada, 
and even messages by wire about sailings of ships from here an 
from Canada, with names, dates, destination, etc., passed freely, not 
excepting the period of the piratical Hun visitation of undersea boats 
last summer. Can we be expected to believe that Congress intended 
that Porto Rico should be treated as foreign soil and Canada domestic 
in these matters? 

“The Wor Department’s reports show that when the armistice was 
signed Porto Rico troops were in the fighting line with those from 
Florida, South and North Carolina, yet in the casualty list of our 
Army abroad, classified with those from British West Indies, Canada, 
England, France, Italy, etc, we read: ‘Men of foreign countries— 
Porto Rico: Sergt. Santiago Cintron, Cayey, died of wounds.’ 

“The consumption of refined sugar in Porto Rico has not yet war- 
ranted the heavy inyestment in a i inal refinery, hence they must 
bring the refined product from here, evertheless, several weeks ago, 
when removing all restrictions in the sale of refined sugar to manu- 
facturers here, the Food Administration specifically excepted Porto 


Rico. 

„What is to be the answer to these questions? That human nature 
will continue to be the same everywhere? ‘That the strong will con- 
tinue to take advantage of the weak? Unless our officials 1 
adopt a very different attitude toward the people of Porto Rico, for- 
Nn that we are big and they are small, there can not exist much 
aith in our oft-expressed solicitude for the preservation of the political 
rights of humanity.” 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will ask the gentleman from 
» Pennsylvania [Mr. Craco] to use some of his time. 

Mr. CRAGO. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from Maine 

[Mr. Hersey]. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 

revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the request of the gen- 
tleman is granted. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, during the closing days of the 

. Sixty-fifth Congress both Houses are working day and night 

- under the administration whip to put through the great appro- 
priation bills for the support and maintenance of the Govern- 
ment, the building up of the greatest Navy in the world, the 
preparation for a great standing Army of 500,000 men. 

In addition to this, there is proposed the enactment of many 
laws to provide for the Government control of the railroads, 
telegraph and telephone lines, as well as Government owner- 
ship of everything in general. There is pressed for considera- 
tion with great haste, to avoid a special session, bills appro- 
priating vast sums of money for world charity; and on the 
heels of this come from nearly every department a multitude of 
schemes, plans, and projects purporting to be in the interest 
of the returning soldiers. 

One department has a scheme involving billions of dollars 
for buying up the swamp lands of the South and the arid desert 
lands of the West, to drain the one and to irrigate the other, 
and out of them to create farms and build houses and barns, 
as well as provide farm machinery, and then mortgage and 
turn these all over to the returning soldier—who never farmed 
in his life—as a reward for his services in France. 

Another scheme would build highways across the Nation at 
great expense of labor and materials in order to give employ- 
ment to the soldiers, who do not care to work upon the high- 
ways. Others would meet the returning soldiers with a little 
purse of the Government of some six months’ pay and build a 
triumphant arch at the Capitol and allow them to keep and 
wear the old clothes they wore in the trenches. 

Those of us who have talked with the soldiers who have 
returned from France and the battle fields and. who have seen 
real service there understand at once that he does not ask 
for nor desire the charity of the Government; he does not ask 
nor expect the treatment accorded a pauper or a mendicant. 
He wants no farms or rewards because he fought for his coun- 
try and his flag, but he does desire, and he demands at the hands 
of the Congress, justice for the wrongs that have been heaped 
upon him during the past war. I say wrongs, for the greater 
portion of the soldiers and officers of the National Guard in 
the American Expeditionary Force in Europe that went upon 
the battle fields and through the hell of battle and won the 
world war have been wronged more than any other soldier 
since the days of Rome. 

Those of you who listened to or read the speeches of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GatLivAN] made upon the 
floor of the House on January 13 and February 1 must have 
been stirred to the quick by his eloquent recital of the wrongs 
done by the War Department to the officers of the National 
Guard, and especially to those who belonged to the Twenty- 
sixth Division, from New England. And what was true of New 
England was true of the whole Nation. The wrongs committed 
against the Twenty-sixth Division have been committed against 
all the officers of the National Guard that won immortal and 
imperishable glory for American arms.“ : : 

I want for a few minutes to call your attention further to 
this great injustice by way of supplement to the eloquent 


speeches of the gentleman from Massachusetts. When the 
armistice was signed November 11, 1918, we had in France 
under arms something over 2,000,000 men. About one-half of 
these, or more than a million, were on the fighting line in the 
trenches and on the battle fields contesting every inch of ground 
of the enemy. The other million was in reserve. They had 
never been in the fight and were waiting to be called, but the 
call never came. The million men who were in the fight and 
in the great battles that commenced in June, 1918, and con- 
tinued until November were made up largely of the National 
Guard units of the Nation. In direct command on the field of 
battle, without scarcely an exception, were the officers of the 
National Guard. They had been educated in the National 
Guard organizations of their own States, served in the Spanish- 
American War, and had seen service also on the Mexican border, 
and were prepared when the call came from Gen. Pershing: 
“For God's sake, send us men!” 

Among the million men in reserve of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces were another class of officers called the “ Regu- 
lars.” They had been educated at West Point and in training 
camps and military schools of the Nation. ‘They had never seen 
real war service. They had had no experience in battle and 
they did not desire any real service. They had secured through 
influence noncombative positions in the commissary and other 
departments of the service, where they would be safe in place 
and position, where they could only be exposed to danger in 
case there arose such an emergency as would call out every 
resource. They were diligent and faithful in watching the 
progress of our fighting troops. Day after day they closely 
watched those brave boys “on the fighting line“ push back the 
Huns toward the Rhine. They knew long before the people 
of this Nation knew that the war had been won. They knew 
along in the first days of November that there was to be very 
shortly an armistice and that the war was about to close, when 
suddenly there came a radical change of officers all along the line. 

Officers of the National Guard, from generals down to lieu- 
tenants, were demoted and removed from their commands only 
a few days before the armistice was signed. They were sent 
back far in the rear to Blois, a town called the “canning fac- 
tory,” in France, and their places were filled by these “ Regu- 
lars,“ who had never seen real service, whose motto was 
„Safety first,” and who had received commissions not for sery- 
ice but by reason of a pull. They, of course, wanted the position 
after the battle had been fought, and obtained it that they might 
return at the head of the victorious troops to this country and 
be received under triumphant arches as the heroes of the war, 
leading and commanding the boys who had won these battles 
under the leadership of the National Guard officers, who had 
now been demoted, discharged, and disgraced. 

The war correspondent of the Washington Post, George Roth- 
well Brown, one of the most reliable correspondents of a great 
daily, in the issue of January 27, 1919, explains this great in- 
justice to the officers of the National Guard in the following 
language: 

In the little town of Blois, halfway between Bordeaux and Paris, in 
one of the loveliest parts of France, is the “canning factory” of the 
American Expeditionary Forces, the place of heartaches and tears. 

They don't“ can" tomato soup here, but officers of the overseas army 
who have been tried and found wanting. A large percentage of the 
100,000 American officers in the Expeditionary Forces, considering that 
we had not been long in the war, passed through the ordeal prepared for 
them at this place and came out broken, sullen, and sometimes resentful. 

It was here that the system was operated whereby the Army was rid 
of officers who had not made good or who were charged with not having 
made good. While the war was on there was no more dreaded place 
than s in all France, no more bitter fate for officers at the front or 
in important posts in the S. O. S.” than to be “ ordered down to Blots.” 

It was through this place that the National Guard officers, who were 


relieved of their commands, were obliged to pass. It is a place of hated 
memory. i 


* * * * * + * 


Courageous men who led their soldiers in battle against the Huns 
have emerged from this inquisitorial chamber shattered wrecks, in tears, 
crushed, humiliated, and broken in spirit. Others have come out like 
roaring lions, swearing vengeance. 

Officers who were ordered before the board of Blois and who were 
found incompetent and recommended for discharge were discharged in 
France, and returned to the United States without any military status. 
When they step: foot in America they were not soldiers, but civilians, 
This was cleverly conceived, to prevent these officers from having their 
cases reopened, through politica influence or otherwise, in Washington, 
This is one reason why the “ canning factory“ system has been so efect- 
ually bottled up. It has been 8 admitted to me that some 
officers—the kind who might show fight—were deliberately. kept in 
France, although not needed there, to prevent them from “starting 
something” prematurely. j 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. I can not yield at present. a 

Mr. Chairman, the many officers of the National Guard who 
were removed under these peculiar circumstances were dumb- 
founded and amazed by this strange treatment. The minor 


officers were disregarded and discharged and allowed to find 


U 
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their way home as best they could with scars and wounds and 
broken bodies, and, worse than all, disgraced and humiliated. 
A few of the higher officers in the ranks demanded to know 
the reasons for their removal, and some of them were given what 
purported to be the reasons for their discharge. The charges 
were all the same, from the generals down, as follows: 
1. His qualifications as a soldier are poor, 


2. Lack of force and aggressiveness. 
3. He permitted the members of his regiment to fraternize with the 


enemy. 

4. It is not known that he ever performed any military service well. 

Gen. Cole, of Massachusetts, of the National Guard, was de- 
moted with the rest. He was a man of great political influence 
in his State and Nation. He had recently been candidate for 
governor in his own State and had many powerful friends at 
court. He was able to get his record up to Gen. Pershing, and 
the general at once wrote the following decision: 

France, November 30, 1918. 


From: Adjutant General, American Expeditionary Forces. 
To: Brig. Gen. Charles H. Cole, Center of Information, American Post 
Office Se American Expeditionary Forces. 
Subject: ef from Fifty-second Infantry Brigade. 
1. I am directed by the commander in chief to inform you that upon 
his personal tion of the — representing the facts incident 
to your relief from command of the Fifty-second de, he is of the 


opinion that the facts did not warrant your relief, that you be rein- 
stated to your former brigade. 
2. Accordingly orders will be issued in the near future. 


By command of Gen. Pershing. 
Roser? C. Davis, 


1 Adjutant General. 
Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, in due consideration of the 
House, I do not feel that the gentleman is discussing any 
issue before the House or any part of this bill, and I there- 
fore make the point of order that the gentleman is not dis- 
cussing the bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that under generat 
debate the gentleman is not required to discuss the bill, 
Mr. LARSEN. I did not understand that the rule so pro- 
vided. 
: The CHAIRMAN. It is the understanding of the Chair that 
t does. 
Mr. LARSEN. If the rules of the House so provide 
| The CHAIRMAN. That is the understanding of the Chair, 
1 LARSEN, Does the Chair rule that the rules so pro- 
vide 
The CHAIRMAN, Yes; the gentleman from Maine will 


proceed. 

Mr. HERSEY. The minor National Guard officers were dis- 
graced and discharged and allowed to find their way home as 
best they could. Many thousands of the officers of the Na- 
tional Guard who had been demoted and discharged at the 
close of the war found it was impossible to get their appeals 
to Gen. Pershing. Gen. Leonard Wood, a prominent officer of 
the National Guard, had long before this returned to this 
country to give place, as his friends believe, to an officer of 
the Regular Army in France. Gen. Edwards, a brave and most 
efficient officer of the National Guard, in command of the 
Twenty-sixth Division, had been removed after he had been 
through all the battles and he has returned to his home in New 
England. Col. Logan, who commanded the One hundred and 
fourth United States Infantry, and Col. Hume, who was in 
command of the One hundred and third United States Infantry, 
bold splendid soldiers and efficient officers of the National 
Guard, and who had led their men successfully through all the 
battles, were removed a few days before the signing of the 
armistice and sent to the “canning factory” at Blois, and 
there they were not able to get their record up to Gen. Pershing 
for review. 
| I desire at this time to call your attention to the case of 
one National Guard officer who was removed and demoted on 
the 6th day of November last, the armistice being signed on 
the lith. This case is not much different from the rest; and 
while I speak of him more particularly, as he is my neighbor 
and friend and I know about his life and his work, I am speak- 

ing for the thousands of other officers who have been demoted 
and disgraced under the same circumstances. 

Col. Frank M. Hume, of my home town, is in the prime of 
life, well educated, earnest, aggressive, honest, brave, every 
inch a soldier. For 25 years he was an officer of the National 
Guard of my State. In 1898 he was in command of the First 
Maine Heavy Battery in Cuba in the War with Spain, was 
recommended as captain of the United States Volunteers for 
service in the Philippine Islands after the War with Spain, but 
was unable to go on account of sickness. 

From July 4 to October 20, 1916, he was colonel of his 
regiment, located on the Mexican border on a front of 100 
miles, and made there a splendid record, as appears in the 
reports of his superior officers, 


` 


April 15, 1917, a few days after we declared war against 
Germany, his regiment was called to guard railways and 
bridges, tunnels, and terminals in the State of Maine, where he 
performed valuable service until August, 1917, when he was 
placed in command of the One hundred and third United States 
Infantry, made up of New England men, largely of the National 
Guard, and went overseas and to the front, where from June 
until November 6 of last year he was constantly on the battle 
line, gassed and wounded, but persisted in remaining at the 
head of his command, leading his soldiers through every battle, 
his record all these times being marked “excellent,” and three 
times he was recommended for promotion to the rank of briga- 
dier general by his commanding officers. 

I will not encumber the Recorp by the many honors that he 
has received from his superior officers during these battles, 
but I wish to insert in the Rrecorp this one general order: 


{Eighth Army, 32d Army 9 — Staff, 3d Bureau, No. 3,094. General 
Order No. 131.1 


counterat 
nl one officer, : 

This brilliant action does the greatest honor to the Twenty-sixth 
8 L to the One hundred and third Regiment, Col. 

This operation shows the un 
soldier —.— the n 8 — e Gata 
be expected of these magnificent troops when the entente, in its turn, 
takes the offensive, 

Commanding the Thirt 8 
n * rm 5 
Otieta: 10 10 om manding the rty-seco! Yy orps. 
The Chief of Staff. 

To be read to companies. 

On November 6, when the battles had all been won and every- 
one was rejoicing that peace had come, Col. Hume was sud- 
denly removed from his command by these foolish and senseless 
charges filed by a regular officer who had never met him, an 
officer who had been to the front less than 24 hours, who had 
seen no service and knew nothing about the charges that he 
filed, except that they were the “ usual ones.” 

Gen. Pershing has found these charges unfounded and he has 
restored Col. Hume to his command, and he will return home 
with the boys that love him and trust him and honor him. He 
will return to a people that believe in him and who will see 
to it that every wrong against his record is righted. 

That this injustice to the National Guard officers of our 
armies might be without a parallel when they were removed 
an order was at once issued that there should be no more 
promotions, so as to deprive the National Guard officers who 
had been removed from being promoted by reason of the record 
they made on the battle field. 4 

Mr. GARNER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. No; I can not yield at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. HERSEY. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Garvan] has called the attention of the House to these 
things in two splendid speeches. He told the truth. No Re- 
publican could have presented the matter before this House 
without being accused of politics. I thank the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. He has performed a great service to his party 
and to his country. Neither I nor any other Republican could 
get the papers and records up to Gen. Pershing. The remarks 
of Mr. GALLIVAN in this House on these two occasions have 
resulted in the sending of the papers in many cases up to 
Gen. Pershing; and so Col. Logan, Mr. GALLIVAN’s neighbor and 
friend, has been reinstated. Gen. Edwards has been rein- 
stated. My friend, Col. Hume, has now been reinstated; but 
there are thousands of officers who have left the “canning 
factory“ and returned home in disgrace because they would 
not wait; and the papers can not go up to Gen. Pershing unless 
the Congress takes the matter in hand. 

The people of this country demanded that such an unjust 
order be changed, and it was changed by the Secretary of War 
in this way, that promotions could be made hereafter, but such 
promotions should not be made “merely as a reward for past 
services.” 

Another order has been made that no soldier returning from 
France should be allowed to wear his medals given him by a 
foreign power; and so these National Guard officers returning 
from France, broken in spirit, wounded, gassed, disgraced, with 
medals given them by France for bravery on the battle field, 
can not wear them here. They can not be promoted, because 
there will be no more promotion “ merely as a reward for past 


services,” 77 
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I wish to say this in conclusion: I plead for the boys over 
there in the Twenty-sixth Division and for the boys of the 
National Guard all over the United States that keenly feel 
the disgrace and humiliation that has come to our Armies by 
having the National Guard officers demoted and relieved of 
their commands without cause. I am pleading to Congress to 

right this awful wrong. There are thousands and tens of thou- 

sands of the brave boys from the National Guard “over there,” 
dead on “Flanders Field.” Their silent and voiceless lips are 
pleading to you to right this great wrong. Every grave is 
calling to us: 

Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you from failing hands we throw 

The torch; be yours to hold it or gs 

If you break faith with us who die, 


We shall not sleep, though poppies grow, 
In Pine toe a ET f 


[Applause.] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. OLNEY]. 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, in 
these days of caustic criticism, when we are criticizing eyen 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy, the War 
Department, the War Risk Insurance Bureau, it is time to con- 
template that there is one subject upon which we can all 
agree. We all place our stamp of approval upon the humani- 
tarian work of the American Red Cross Association. [Ap- 
plause.] Iam going to ask the patience and indulgence of the 
House—and I wish there were more Members present—while I 
diverge from the topic under discussion and give you some 
facts which were given to me through the courtesy of Mr. 
Fitzgerald, of the American Red Cross Association. 

When Mabel Boardman was before our Military Affairs Com- 
mittee early in 1916 she announced that there were 27,000 mem- 
bers only in the American Red Cross Association, and she 
pointed out to us at that time—March, 1916—that Great Britain 
had 750,000 members in its Red Cross Association; Austria, 
about 1,000,000; Germany, 900,000; and even Japan with a 
membership of 1,000,000. An appeal was made to the United 
States to increase the membership to a million, and the drive 
was then and there begun. The membership of the Red Cross 
to-day, according to the latest returns, is approximately 
20,000,000 loyal Americans, not including several million school 
children, members of the junior organization. 

I recall that three years ago I became a life member in 
this association by paying $25. I invite all Members of the 
House to become life members of the American Red Cross 
Association. 

The personnel of the Red Cross shows that there are about 
17,000 persons employed in national, divisional, and foreign 
headquarters, of which about 13,000 are paid workers and 
4,000 volunteer; and of the total number, about 9,000 were 
engaged in Red Cross service overseas. These figures do not 
include the great army of volunteer women workers employed 
in Red Cross chapter rooms throughout the country during the 
war; their number has been estimated at 8,000,000. 

From the beginning of the world war the American Red Cross 
extended relief, but participation in war activities in a big way 
dates from May 10, 1917. When President Wilson appointed a 
Red Cross war council of seven members, headed by Henry P. 
Davison, of New York, to direct the relief work, the council’s 
first task was to secure an adequate war fund, and the week 
beginning June 18 and ending June 25 was set aside by the 
Red Cross for the collecting of the $100,000,000 war fund, which 
was oversubscribed by $12,000,000. A Christmas membership 
drive in December of that year netted $24,500,000 and a second 
war fund of $100,000,000, asked in May, 1918, was oversub- 
scribed by $76,000,000, 

The Red Cross mission sailed for France June 2, 1917, and 
the relief work among those who had been holding back the 
German hordes for so long was organized and the groundwork 
laid for helping the American soldiers soon to be pouring across 
the “Atlantic. In this country men and women from all walks 
of life volunteered for Red Cross work of all kinds, from knit- 
ting garments for the soldiers to nursing at the front. 

Great camps and cantonments were springing up throughout 
the United States, and in all of these, as soon as mobilization 
began, the Red Cross was at work ministering to the wants of 
the soldiers. It is conservatively estimated that while America 
was engaged in the war, about a year and a half, 10,000,000 
Americans were knitting various kinds of articles for the sol- 
diers and sailors; that about a year’s supply of the American 
-wool market was consumed, or about 130,000,000 pounds of 
wool. And it is further estimated that the gratuity furnished 
by American men and women for the prosecution of the war, 
and materials furnished, amounted to $2,500,000,000. As 


America’s participation in the war increased the field organiza- 
tion of the American Red Cross, its work expanded in propor- 
tion, as may be judged from the fact that in France alone over 
$22,000,000 was expended by July 1 last, not including $13,000,- 
000 of supplies then on hand for future use, while over $25,000,- 
000 was appropriated for the ensuing six months. But the 
work was by no means confined to France, for expenditures 
and appropriations up to January 1, 1919, in other countries 
were as follows: Italy, about $17,000,000; England, $11,000,000 ; 
Belgium, $3,400,000; Switzerland, $2,300,000; Russia and Si- 
beria, $8,500,000; Serbia, Greece, Roumania, and Palestine, 
about $10,000,000. The American Red Cross campaign to enlist 
nurses, which has entailed expenditures and appropriations of 
$2,400,000, is one of the brightest chapters in the history of 
the organization’s war work. Up to October 1, 1918, 30,000 
nurses were enrolled in the Army and Naval Nurse Corps Re- 
serves, of which over 17,000 are caring for soldiers and sailors. 
Among the Red Cross activities that have proven of the utmost 
value in maintaining the morale of both the soldiers and their 
families are those of the bureau of communication and home 
service. Through the bureau of communication 20,000 families 
have been kept in weekly communication with relatives over- 
seas and at least 10,000 weekly have been kept informed of the 
condition and whereabouts of soldiers while in this country. 
[Applause.] 

The work increased greatly with the signing of the armistice, 
the number of letters handled weekly by the bureau reaching 
almost 100,000 at the present time. Through this bureau also 
was carried on correspondence with the American prisoners in 
Germany. 

More than $6,000,000 has been spent or appropriated for camp 
service, whereby several hundred canteens have been established 
in camps, on railway lines, and at embarkation points, in addi- 
tion to numerous other means of providing comforts for the 
soldiers, over 50,000 women volunteers being engaged in this 
work alone. In conjunction with this work, the department of 
military relief of the Red Cross rendered signal service when 
the influenza epidemic hit the great Army camps and canton- 
ments last fall, providing medical and other supplies. The im- 
portant services rendered by the American Red Cross in that 
emergency has been officially recognized as having saved the 
lives of many men. Throughout the country, since the United 
States entered the war, there have been formed units of women 
volunteer motor corps, composed of public-spirited women own- 
ing or able to drive automobiles, who have performed noteworthy 
service of many kinds. At all hours of the day and night they 
have cheerfully responded to calls, transporting sick and 
wounded and Red Cross workers in ambulances and in their 
own machines, 

To-day the war work of the American Red Cross is far from 
complete, although hostilities have long ceased. Until demobili- 
zation is complete the organization will continue to minister to 
American soldiers and sailors, at home and abroad. Nor is this 
all, for it has played an active part in reestablishing the soldier 
in life, assisting in the reconstruction of the maimed, the reedu- 
cation and suitable callings for those whose injuries unfit them 
to take up their old vocations, 

Maj. Gen. M. W. Ireland, Surgeon General, United States 
Army, says that victory in the great world war was largely due 
to the American Red Cross Association. 

The American Red Cross knows no creed, color, or race, and 
all loyal Americans are eligible to membership. Miss Clara Bar- 
ton, a native of Massachusetts, Red Cross nurse during the Civil 
War, administered to the sick, suffering, and wounded on both 
sides, and she became the first president, prior to an act in 1882 
through the United States Senate which ratified the Red Cross 
Society and gave official status to the American association. 

Our association has been asked to become guardian of the 100,- 
000 Russian prisoners still in Germany, and it has cheerfully ac- 
cepted the task imposed upon it. Red Cross activities and assist- 
ance were continued effectively in civilian disaster during the 
world war. 

From national headquarters there were distributed $125,000 
for the Halifax disaster, $100,000 for Minnesota forest fire suf- 
ferers, $500,000 for the influenza epidemic, and a half million 
dollars more for other exigencies. 

In these days of criticism it is most gratifying to observe, and 
we can all agree, that the machinery of the American Red Cross 
is well oiled and is running smoothly and without a hitch night 
and day. We can not pay too high a tribute to the Red Cross 
for what it has done, is doing to-day, and in its plans for the 
future. 

Fair and just criticism of the usual peace-time methods of the 
War Department impelled it to summon to its assistance many 
of the big business men of the Nation, including Baruch, Schwab, 
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repeal ieg, Taft, Hughes, Thorne, and others too numerous 
mention. 

The dilatoriness in settling allotment cases has been corrected 
to a remarkable degree under the able supervision of Col. Henry 
D. Lindsley, Chief of the War Risk Bureau. When will the 
daily publication of our casualty list come to an end, is a ques- 
tion often put. I submitted such a query to the Secretary of 
War a month ago and he then said, “ About two days longer.” 
The lists have been published ever since and the end is not yet in 
sight, some days with a column of names and other days nearly 
or a full page in the daily newspapers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
Nebraska to yield me a little more time. t 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man fiye minutes more. 

Mr. OLNEY. It is needless to say that I shall support the 
‘Army appropriation bill providing for an Army of 29,579 officers 
and about 510,000 enlisted men, which seems necessary during 
the period of demobilization, which legislation is temporary, and 
which provides for a Regular Army of 250,000 and 250,000 under 
the volunteer system, with optional enlistments of from one to 
three years. 

Continuation of the increased war pay for enlisted men and 
provision for the promotion of officers and men for meritorious 
conduct recommended for such before the signing of the armi- 
stice are important features in this bill which should meet with 
the unanimous approval of the Members. I can not conclude my 
remarks without referring to the splendid heroism and gallantry 
of the New England division known as the Twenty-sixth, which 
distinguished itself in most of the important battles of the great 
war in the spring, summer, and autumm of 1918; and the names 
of Maj. Gen. Edwards, Brig. Gens. Cole and Sherburne, and Col. 
Logan are officers whose names are household words through- 
out New England; and while this division will return to Amer- 
ica with regiments sadly depleted, companies skeletonized, the 
people of New England are looking forward to the day when the 
fighting Twenty-sixth will disembark in Boston Harbor. 

For the information of the New England Members who may 
be present, I may say that proceedings have been started to 
bring the Twenty-sixth Division back to New England. There 
are three processes. The first starts from the point where the 
soldiers are. Then there is the order of priority, and then there 
is the convoy from the port of embarkation. The first procedure 
might be classed as preparation, and the Twenty-sixth Division 
has already begun preparations to leave France, and should land 
in New England or in New York at the port of disembarkation 
within two months. 

The whole Nation is clamoring for the immediate return of 
our boys in France, and let us hope they will be allowed to come 
back as expeditiously as possible and in conformity to the status 
of the world peace. 

Our committee builded wisely in providing for an Army of 
550,000 officers and men, so that a sufficiently large force can 
exchange places with our soldiers who have borne the brunt 
of the fighting since the United States became an active par- 
ticipant in the great conflict. 

I do not believe that we will get so many men to volunteer 
as we provide for in this bill, but I am entirely satisfied myself 
with an Army of practically skeleton strength, an Army of 
150,000 men, as I see a chance in a small Regular Army to 
secure for this country some day universal military training 
of which I have been an advocate for three years in this House. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has three minutes left. 
Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Chairman, I have heard it said, and it has 
been carefully estimated, that it costs to run Congress $20 a 
minute, and in order to save the time of this Congress I am 
going to yield back $60 to the chairman of the committee. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Huurnnzrs having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, announced that the 
Senate had agreed to the report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15140) making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1919, and prior years, and for other purposes, 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 
Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER], 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend 
to take any of the time of the committee in the consideration 
of this bill, but some questions and points have been raised 
that I thought I would like to express my views upon. I have 
been upon this committee now for four years, and it is inter- 
esting to recall that the first appropriation bi'l I helped frame 
four years ago carried $100,000,000. The appropriation of two 
years ago, before we entered into the war, had increased to 
$267,000,000. Those were both peace-time appropriations, show- 
ing the tendency to increased appropriations for the Army, 
even in time of peace. Now we are coming before this Congress 
and asking for a peace-time appropriation of $1,100,000,000. 
There is no contention, nor was it stated to your committee, that 
this money had been estimated to take care of the Army in 
Europe. On the contrary, it was constantly stated to the com- 
mittee that the estimates were based on an Army to be main- 
tained in the United States; and the action of the committee in 
reporting the amounts carried in this bill was based upon the 
idea that we did not believe, as the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has just stated, that we could raise 500,000 men by volun- 
tary enlistment for a peace-time Army. We do know that we are 
confronted with the fact that there will be a considerable Army 
remaining of those raised to fight this war after the Ist day of 
July. So as the basis for appropriations, and not with the idea 
that we were fixing any definite policy, we finally agreed to ap- 
propriate the money that the War Department asked us for; and 
yet I think it is fair to state to the House that the War Depart- 
ment did ask us for this money in this bill to pay for an organi- 
zation that was hereafter to be an Army for use in the United 
States. The issue, as I view it, is this: We know that we have 
to appropriate this money, and I want to say that I have 
no illusions that this money is all that we are going to appro- 
priate for military purposes during the next fiscal year. I 
think that we will have to have a very large deficiency appro- 
priation in addition to this to take care of the Army that will 
be on our hands before the end of the next fiscal year, but the 
committee attempted to draft a rider on this bill that would pro- 
vide for a temporary Army only; and I am not sure that the 
committee drafted the kind of legislation that this Congress 
wants to adopt. My judgment all the time has been that all this 
Congress ought to do is to reenact a provision for the enlist- 
ment of men voluntarily in the Regular Army, which was done 
away with during the war, and allow this Army to be recruited 
by voluntary enlistment, and appropriate the amount of money 
asked for in this bill; and we would then give them legislation 
to build the standing Army in conformity with requirements 
and provide for the immediate demobilization of the Army that 
we have raised to fight this war. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will. f 

Mr. GARNER. Glancing at the provisions of this bill and 
the provision for the organization of an army by enlistment for 
three years under the act of 1916, which is 175,000 men 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Then the bill provides for 500,000 men—or, 
rather, putting the two enlistments together, 500,000. Now, if 
you leave out the second provision, what would be the effect of 
that? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The effect would be that we would 
endeavor to raise a standing army of something like 175,000 
men. That would be provided for under the Hay bill, and the 
organization of that army would be in conformity with the act 
of June 8, 1916. 

Mr. GARNER. Now, can the gentleman tell us exactly how 
many troops would be in the Regular Army after the Army, 
was demobilized from war strength? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The Hay bill—that is, the exist- 
ing law for the Regular Army—contemplates in peace times an 
organization of about 175,000 men, and in time of war it is 
provided that those units shall be expanded to war strength, 
which, would provide something like 250,000 men. 

Mr. GARNER. Then, for instance, four months after péace 
is declared by the proclamation of the President all troops go 
out except certain who are obligated to serve under their 
enlistment in the Regular Army. Now, how many troops will 
there be 
Mr. SHALLENBERGER. We were told something like 
40,000 or 50,000 would remain. 

Mr. GARNER. So we have got this kind of a state of af- 
fairs, that you can leave out the provision of this bill, as re- 
ferred to the last provision, and when you demobilize the Army 
four months after the proclamation of peace we would have 
between 40,000 and 50,000 men in the Regular Army. Then 
you would have under the standing law authorization for the 
enlistment up to 175,000 men? 
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Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Not under the present law. The 
present law by special act provides that enlistments since the 
declaration of war should be for the period of the war only. 
Now, we ought, in my judgment, to enact a law that would 
provide for reenlistments as contained in the amendment of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kann], for three years, so as 
to enable them to raise a standing army of the full number 
provided for under existing law. 

Mr. GARNER. I agree with the gentleman. Now, let me 
get this pretty well in my mind. If you demobilize the Army 
after four months’ period there would then remain between 
40,000 and 50,000 in the Regular Army? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Unless we have some legislation. 

Mr. GARNER. If some legislation is not had at that time, 
would not they still have authority to go on and enlist men up 
to the 175,000? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. But when peace is declared these 
men are immediately discharged. 

Mr. GARNER. After their discharge when you have no legis- 
lation, has not the War Department authority under the Hay 
Act to enlist men up to 175,000? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It was the statement of the best 
legal authority we could get in the Judge Advocate General's 
Office that that would not be the fact. 

Mr. GARNER. Then we must have law? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, To authorize again three-year en- 
listments. 

Mr. GARNER. If you will put the first provision in your 
bill and leave off the one-year enlistment, will you have au- 
thority to bring it up to the 175,000 men? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will say to the gentleman I pre- 
pared an amendment, in face of the possibility that this pro- 
posed legislation might go out, to provide for the reenlistment 
of men voluntarily for the three-year period exactly as pro- 
vided for in this act and to enact that into legislation and no 
more, so far as the Army for the United States is concerned. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. I asked the gentleman from Alabama what 
this money was to be used for we propose to appropriate in this 
bill, whether it was to be used to pay troops in France, and he 
said it was. Now, from reading the bill, I have not had time 
to go through it thoroughly, but from a reading of this bill I 
do not believe you have authority to pay troops in France out 
of that money appropriated in this bill. They are to be paid 
now out of the lump sum, are they not? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. They are to be paid for out of 
the Army appropriations, 

Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman will yield, they are paid out 
of the Army appropriation bill of last year, which provided for 
the pay of the Army. ‘This bill likewise provides for the pay 
of the Army but for the fiscal year 1920. There is no such 
thing as a lump-sum appropriation. The military appropriation 
bill fixes the pay. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SHALLENBHRGHR. Of course. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman from California think 
that we carry sufficient appropriations in this bill to pay the 
Army in France and in this country for the fiscal year 1920? 

Mr. KAHN. I think we do; yes. I think that was the pur- 
pose of the committee. It was certainly the purpose of every 
member of the committee to appropriate enough money to pay 
for the running of the Army for one year, and one year only. 
Of course, that is all we could do under the Constitution; but 
the committee apportioned the money in such a way that we 
believe the entire Army that will have to be carried until the 
end of the next fiscal year can be paid out of the appropriations 
carried in this bill. 

Mr. GARNER. You do not anticipate any deficiencies, then, 
to take care of the Regular Army in 1920? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman from California 
and myself disagree on that proposition. I agree with him 
that so far as the committee is concerned it had in view exactly 
the state of affairs which he suggests. But I do insist that the 
estimates, so far as the committee is concerned, submitted to 
us by the department were not for the support of an army in 
France, but for an army in the United States. 

Mr. GARNER. Your understanding is that the appropria- 
tion made in this bill is to take care of the army in the United 
States? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. If they can raise it. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Les. 


Mr. KAHN. How would you pay the army in France if you | 
ning factory.” 


did not pay it out of the money appropriated in this bill? 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will say to the gentleman that 
we appropriate to pay the Army, but I still insist it is my de- 
liberate judgment that we have not enough pay in this bill 
to pay the Army the United States will haye to pay in the next 
fiscal year. : 

Mr. KAHN. Does not the gentleman recognize the fact that 
the 500,000 men provided for in this bill are to be in France, 
or part of them are to be in France, during the next fiscal 
year? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I would like to have the gentle 
man yield to me about 10 minutes more. 

Mr. FIELDS. I yield to the gentleman 10 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I wanted to touch upon another 
subject, and that is the constant criticism that has been made on 
this floor of the conduct of our Army and those in charge of our 
Army in Fratce. Speeches and statements have been made here 
on this floor, I am sorry to say, that amount to assaults upon 
our Army in France, either directly or by innuendo and implica- 
tion. The charge has been made that cliques and favoritism 
are rampant in our Army overseas. I know that when we be- 
gan this war we were without experience in a conflict of the 
kind that confronted the world. We had no generals who had 
had training in great wars. The President of the United States, 
in his judgment, chose a man to lead the armies of the United 
States in Europe. I know that the President himself has stated 
that he realized that we had no commander who had eyer fought 
n great battle; that it had to be a matter of judgment and trial 
and experiment who should be selected to lead. He chose the 
man that he believed, from all the reports brought to him, was 
the man best fitted to com and our Army. He gave him abso- 
lute power, as a military commander, and sent him to France. 
He went there with a very small Army, for the first four or 
five months only a single division—a mere handful. That man 
was upon trial. We never had been able in former wars to 
choose a man as leader of our forces at the outset and have 
him prove by experience that we had chosen the right man 
at the first trial. There has not been a nation engaged in this 
war that was able at the beginning to choose as its commander 
a man that could stand the trial of the battle field, the one final 
test of « military commander, except the Government of the 
United States. Germany had the nephew of her former great 
marshal, von Moltke, as her first leader. He failed and died in 
disgrace. And then came Falkenhayn, and after him Hinden- 
burg, and they were found wanting before the end, and finally 
Ludendorff was defeated and fled, a failure and a fugitive. 

The British tried one commander after another, belted earls 
and titled lords, men of great position and reputation were 
placed at the head of that army. One after another they were re- 
moved from supreme command. They were tried in the balance 
and in the judgment of those in authority were found wanting. 
France tried one leader after another and they failed, and 
other men were put in their places. But the United States 
still has in command of her armies the man that our President 
chose when we commenced the conflict. Politics has always 
been rife in military matters in all of our prior wars. Presi- 
dent Wilson has not permitted it to weaken or interfere with 
our great military effort in France. Gen. Pershing was one of 
the newest major generals in the Army. We sent the Chief of 
Staff and other generals who outranked him over there to 
judge of what he was doing. Congressmen visited the battle 
front, men of every station in life went there to view the work of 
the Army. And every returning visitor from general to private 
citizen has said that our Army was a marvel of efficiency and 


The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 


success. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman has reference to Gen. Per- 
shing? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. There has been some discussion or doubt 
as to who has been responsible for the conduct of the war in 
France; that is to say, after the troops landed in France under 
whose jurisdiction and under whose organization, and who got 
up that organization, and who is responsible for the whole 
thing in France. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will say that Gen. John J. Per- 
shing, the commander in chief of the United States Army there, 
is responsible for it. And he has performed his duty in a 
way that has won the admiration of the world, so far as that 
is concerned. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Now, then, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Hersey] was indicting the so-called “canning factory” in 
France. Gen. Pershing is responsible for that? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I do not think there was any “ can- 
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| Mr. GARNER. That is what they termed it. 
| Mr, SHALLENBERGER. That is the newspaper talk. 

Mr. GARNER. The newspaper criticisms of the Army in 
2 must finally go back to Gen. Pershing. Is not that 
true ; 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will come to that in a little 
While. I was saying that the Commander in Chief of the Army 
had to build up his Army from the ground up. Just as the 
President of the United States had to choose a commander in 
chief, Gen. Pershing had to choose his officers for important 
posts and try them out. Those men who are said to have been 
demoted, who have been referred to on the floor here, were 
largely men of the Regular Army. Gen. Edwards was referred 
to by the gentleman from Maine. In his speech the other day the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN] put in the Rec- 
orp a statement from Gen. Edwards, which I consider a splendid 
definition of the proper procedure for officering an army in time 
of war. Gen. Edwards said: 

Battles and war service in the face of the enemy, the supreme test of 
war, were what selected, so far as lay in my power, its lieutenants 
its captains, its majors, and its colonels. One or two battles picked 
out these 3 and there was no question as to their selection. 
The controlling element was leadership, the greatest factor in choice 
for command, and frequently the factor that is given the least credit 
in military schools and colleges. 

It is wonderful and informing what can be done in six months with 
30,000 men if politics, prejudice, and favoritism are eliminated and 
the only thought is patriotism and service, 

In my judgment polities and prejudice were eliminated from 
the conduct of our Army in France, but I am afraid we are try- 
ing to get politics and prejudice into it over here. 

Mr. GARNER. One word. The gentleman from California 
IMr. Kaun] said the troops were paid in France out of the ap- 
propriations made. They were paid out of a lump sum. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I hope the gentleman will permit 
me to finish, and then I will let the gentleman occupy his time. 
I know that there is a great disposition to find fault and to 
bring in here stories of those who feel that they have been neg- 
Jected or badly treated and abused, and things of that sort. 
But war is a terrible thing, and the men who have conducted 
‘our war over there have fought it out upon principles that are 
‘supremely American and with officers along the lines laid down 
In Gen. Edwards's statement. Unless those intrusted with au- 
thority had had the courage to displace men who ought to have 
been retired, not only because of lack of courage but for physical 
reasons and temperamental reasons in some cases, we would 
‘have failed, and Gen. Pershing would have failed as a military 
commander if he had not exercised that authority. 

I know, gentlemen, how easy it is for men to complain after 

the war is over. 
II I had a boy who was in that Army, I would not like to 
hear him complain because in the terrible struggle the bread 
cart or pay wagon had not always kept up with the advancing 
lines. Even if he had marched through mud and mire to get 
to the battle field, marched at night because it was death to 
the command to march in the daytime, and after struggling 
through mud and mire over the most difficult terrain in all the 
battle line in France, and finally at midnight had to take his 
place on the firing line, and at daybreak next morning to go 
over the top, I would not want him to come back and tell me 
how bad the road was or short the food or irregular the pay. 
I would expect him to say, It was war; it was hell.” “Hell”; 
and repeat, as Sherman said. The German Army was tough 
meat, but we ate em up; we ate em alive.“ [Applause.] 

When Gen. Pershing landed in France it was asserted that 
this Hun army was invincible. That was the statement we 
heard constantly repeated when Gen, Pershing went over there. 
He said from the first the Hun army was not invincible, it could 
be defeated, and he proved it. He was the first commander of 
a great army who said frankly, “I am ready to take orders 
from the commander in chief of the allied army.” When he 
said to Gen. Foch, “I offer for your command all my forces, 
and will go wherever you tell me to go,” he brought unity of 
command to the allied army, and that brought final victory to 
our forces. [Applause.] 

They told us the Hindenburg line could not be broken through. 
But finally, in July, we got about 200,000 men on the fighting 
line, and those men showed at Chateau-Thierry and all the way 
to the Ainse what our Army could do in battle. Finally, at 
St. Mihiel, in September, we got an American Army at the 
front, commanded and directed throughout by Americans, and 
in three days’ time they wiped out that St. Mihiel salient, 
which had stood there for four years like a Gibraltar in the 
German lines, and sent the Germans back to their last line of 
defense. [Applause.] 

It was said we could not get through the Hindenburg line or 
get around it, because one flank of it rested on Switzerland 


and the other on the North Sea. The cry was, “ You will have 
to fly over it or dig under it; you can not go through.” But 
these men who are being criticized here did not go under it or 
over it or around it, but they went through it. [Applause.], 
For four years the German military engineers had been building 
an impregnable fortress in the Argonne Forest, but in four 
weeks’ fighting our army under Pershing destroyed that obstacle. 
They went right through, and they won the war. [Applause.] 

It is true a lot of brave men died, but in my opinion we saved 
a million lives by winning this war a year sooner than it would 
have been won without an American Army under the leadership 
of our great commander. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five additional minutes 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will not want all the five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I only want time enough to say. 
that I think the American Army in this war has achieved the 
most marvelous record of any army that ever fought in the 
whole tide of time. American democracy was on trial in the 
final arbitrament of nations. The world was the stage. All the 
other combatants staggered and halted in the fray. America’s 
Army under Pershing made good, and democracy triumphed. I 
was somewhat humiliated the other day when I read in the 
public press an item to the effect that a Member of Congress 
had sent a cablegram to Gen. Pershing and had said in that 
message something like this: “Some one in Washington is 
criticizing you,” and asking him if he did not want to have an 
investigation made into his conduct of the war. That would 
be like investigating the Duke of Wellington after the Battle 
of Waterloo or Bonaparte following Austerlitz. i 

The American people are mighty proud of our Army in France 
and the matchless record it has made. I do not think America 
wants her honor and her flag to be besmirched now by having 
investigations or complaints made for political or partisan 
advantage, and I protest against it here to-day. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Nebraska yields back 
his unused time. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, during the statement made by 
the Resident Commissioner from Porto Rico [Mr. Davita] I was 
moved to make a few suggestions, I now ask the privilege to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MASON. Mr. Chairman, it was my good fortune in an- 
other chamber to have something to do with the organic law 
of Porto Rico. That organic law was drawn by the late Senator 
from Ohio, Mr. Foraker, whom I considered one of the great- 
est constructive law writers or statesmen I eyer knew, and I 
pay that tribute to him now. 

What we have seen here to-day is what will always occur 
when we try to make other people happy our way. In our 
declaration of war against Spain we promised to take no ter- 
ritory. We passed what was known as the Teller amendment, 
which promised to give Cuba back to the inhabitants of that 
island, and we have kept our word. If anyone had thought of 
the geography of the case, the sentiment of the people was such 
that they would have amended that declaration to include the 
Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, or any other territory then 
under the dominion of the Spanish Government. But after 
that hundred-day war the desire for a carpetbag government 
overcame our people. I had the pleasure of sitting for four 
hours and hearing the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the insular cases, and the absolute absurdity 
of the situation shown here to-day is the natural result of the 
decision of that court, which ruled that a ship going to Porto 
Rico with a cargo was foreign trade and coming back with the 
same cargo was coastwise. To-day in Porto Rico you have this 
situation: You have passed a law making Porto Ricans Ameri- 
ean citizens. You remember the decision in the insular cases, 
which held that the Constitution did not follow the flag. The 
eloquent statement made here to-day by Mr. DAVILA, if I under- 
stood him aright, and I think I did, for I have heard something 
of it before, was that when a man who is a citizen of the 
United States residing in Porto Rico applies for a writ of 
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habeas corpus, demanding cither a jury trial or indictment by 
a grand jury, the Supreme Court of the United States, follow- 
ing its old decision that the Constitution was not there, denies 
to the Porto Rican, who is made an American citizen by your 
act of Congress, the right of trial by jury or any other of the 
guaranties of the Constitution of the United States. 

I simply wish to say in passing that this is what many of 
us suspected would come. Whenever we start in the wrong 
way, whenever we start to establish a government over people 
without their consent, something of this kind is likely to 
happen. It is said that Porto Rico accepted our sovereignty. 
Yes; so she did, at the point of a gun. But if you will read 
the statement that Gen. Miles made on the day the people of 
Porto Rico accepted our sovereignty you will see that therein 
was the same promise that was made by Dewey to the Philip- 
pine Islanders when we took possession of that country. 

I simply rose to say that this man who speaks for the Porto 
Rican government to-day [Mr. Davra] asks simple justice. He 
Says they love this country. They have raised armies, they 
have volunteered to fight in this war. He wants his Porto 
Rico to take a place as one of the stars of our flag; but if you 
are going to refuse him that you ought at least to give to the 
people of the island a star of their own. You have made them 
citizens, subject to the laws and hard rules of the common law 
- and to the rules of the act of Congress, and by the same act 
you have deprived them of those natural, inalienable rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution. I simply rose to voice myself 
in favor of letting the people there say. The gentleman from 
Porto Rico [Mr. Davina] says, “Give us statehood; give us 
something that will bring to us the Constitution, or else give us 
independence.” I think it is the duty of this Congress to con- 
sider that seriously and grant what he asks, and let us get 
away from this doctrine’ that we can make other people happy 
our way. We have tried it in the Philippine Islands. We have 
spent millions and billions of dollars. We have lost 25,000 lives. 
To the poor, downtrodden Filipinos we sald: We want you 
to be happy. Go to our church. Let us have a carpetbag gov- 
ernment over there and appoint people in the United States to 
go over there and govern you.” It has cost us, as I tell you, 
25,000 lives; and it is due to the President of the United States 
to say that in all these years that he has been President he has 
made an effort to relieve the American people of the stain of 
political slavery and to relieve those people over there, so they 
may have a chance to govern themselves. 

The Porto Rican case is before you. The gentleman from 
Porto Rico [Mr. Davra] has made his statement. His native 
language is different from ours. All this state of affairs shows 
the danger and the absurdity and the wickedness, if you please, 
of trying to make people happy our way. Why, Cuba offered us 
every man, every woman and child. The moment we declared 
war against Germany the little people of Cuba jumped to their 
feet and said: “Here, Uncle Sam, here are our men, here is 
our money, here is everything we have; and we declare war 
with you against Germany.” = 

The Cubans are our friends. We have not made them friends 

by keeping a gun at their heads or a knife at their throats. 
We want the friendship of the Porto Ricans, and if there is 
anything in self-determination we ought to let them say or, at 
least, be consulted about what sort or form of government they 
shall have. 
Mr. SHERWOOD. I want to say to the gentleman that be- 
sides the 25,000 lives it has cost, the estimate of the money cost 
of the Philippines to the United States three years ago was a 
thousand millions of dollars. 

Mr. MASON. Yes; I have no doubt of it. Three years ago 
we had spent at least a thousand million dollars, all because 
‘we are trying to imitate royalty, We want to govern somebody, 
we want to have something to say about somebody else’s govern- 
ment. Some of us wanted to change their religion. We wanted 
to give them the Christian religion with 13-inch guns. Some 
of us wanted to fix it over there so that they would wear the 
same kind of clothes that we wore. Some wanted one thing 
and some another, but everybody in this country who wanted 
to do something over there expected to get something for 
nothing. . 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Does the gentleman recall the fact that this 
country had to send its Army into Cuba to make the people 
down there behave themselves, at an expense to the taxpayers 
of this country of $7,000,000? 

Mr. MASON. Yes; I do remember that; but it was not the 
Cubans that were making the trouble. We spent more time 
and more money when we drove the Spaniards out of Cuba 
than we did after that, and in my humble opinion that revolu- 


tion and that trouble caine about because of this ungodly de- 
sire to hold onto the government of Cuba. We passed in the 
Senate what was known as the Platt amendment, so that the 
moment they had a little shindig of their own and began killing 
a few people, as we did in the Civil War, then we put our Con- 
stitution and our flag over them and went down there and took 


the burden, We made them put the Platt amendment into the 
constitution of Cuba, and if they had not had it there we would 
not have had to go back and subject ourselves to the cost and 
expense. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to you again and again—I am getting a 
little old and perhaps garrulous—I want you to remember one 
thing: No question is ever settled until settled right. No man 
ever had a slave that was free himself. No nation can be re- 
publican, no nation can be a democracy, that has a carpetbag 
government traveling around the world governing people in 
foreign lands by force without their consent. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I want to call the attention of the committee to the service 
of the Forty-second—the “ Rainbow — Division in the war. 

THE “ RAINBOW ” DIVISION, 

On Wednesday, August 15, 1917, the War Department an- 
nounced the formation of a new division, to be composed of 
National Guard units from 27 States and to be designated the 
Forty-second Division. This division has since become known 
as the “ Rainbow ” Division, so named by Gen. MacArthur be- 
eause it was made up of units from all parts of the country, 

It was composed as follows: 

Forty-second Divisional Headquarters Troop, formerly First 
Separate Troop, Louisiana Cavalry. 

Eighty-third Infantry Brigade, composed of the One hun- 
dred and sixty-fifth Infantry Regiment, formerly the Sixty- 
Ninth New York Infantry; the One hundred and sixty-sixth 
Infantry Regiment, formerly the Fourth Ohio Infantry; and 
the One hundred and fiftieth Machine Gun Battalion, formerly 
Companies E, F, and G, Second Wisconsin Infantry. 

Eighty-fourth Infantry Brigade, composed of the One hundred 
and sixty-seventh Infantry Regiment, formerly the Fourth Ala- 
bama Infantry; the One hundred and sixty-eighth Infantry 
Regiment, formerly the Third Iowa Infantry; and the One 
hundred and fifty-first Machine Gun Battalion, formerly Com- 
panies B, C, and F, Second Georgia Infantry. 

Sixty-seventh Field Artillery Brigade, composed of the One 
hundred and forty-ninth Field Artillery Regiment, formerly 
the First Illinois Field Artillery; the One hundred and fiftieth 
Field Artillery Regiment, formerly the First Indiana Field 
Artillery; the One hundred and fifty-first Field Artillery Regi- 
ment, formerly the First Minnesota Field Artillery; and the 
One hundred and seventeenth Trench Mortar Battery, formerly 
the Third and Fourth Maryland Coast Artillery Corps. 

One hunded and forty-ninth Machine Gun Battalion, formerly 
the Third Battalion, Fourth Pennsylvania Infantry. 

One hundred and seventeenth Engincer Regiment, formerly 
the Separate Battalion, South Carolina Engineers; Separate 
Battalion, California Engineers. 

One hundred and seventeenth Field Signal Battalion, for- 
merly the First Battalion, Missouri Signal Corps. 

One hundred and seventeenth eran and Military 
Police, formerly the First and Second Virginia Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

One hundred and seventeenth Ammunition Train, formerly the 
First Kansas Ammunition Train. 

One hundred and seventeenth Supply Train, formerly the 
Texas Supply Train. 

One hundred and seventeenth Engineer Train, formerly the 
North Carolina Engineer Train. 

One hundred and seventeenth Sanitary Train, formerly the 
First Michigan Ambulance Company, First New Jersey Ambu- 
lance Company, First Tennessee Ambulance Company, and First 
Oklahoma Ambulance Company: also the First District of Co- 
lumbia Field Hospital, First Nebraska Field Hospital, First 
Oregon Field Hospital, and First Colorado Field Hospital. 

When our troops were ordered to France Gen. Pershing took 
with him such Regular Army units as could most quickly be 
made ready for service. The first National Guard division 
organized was the “Rainbow” Division. It was made up of 
those units of the National Guard throughout the country which 
were considered best fitted for immediate service. 

The mobilization of the division was completed September 13, 
1917, at Camp Mills, Mineola, Long Island, near New York City. 
The division embarked the latter part of October, spent one week 
in England, and began active training in France November 30, 
1917. It arrived at its training stations in the worst part of the 
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winter and suffered much from the cold and the constant rains. 
Their food was poor, and most of the men were billeted in barns 
and outbuildings. They were sent to the Lorraine sector Febru- 
ary 17, 1918. 

ON THE LORRAINE FRONT. 


The troops of the “Rainbow” Division were sent into the 
trenches February 24, four days after their arrival. The “ Rain- 
bow“ was the first American division, either Regular or Na- 
tional Guard, to be intrusted with a divisional sector. The sec- 
tor assigned to them was located east of Toul, west of Strass- 
burg, and near Luneville. It was supposed to be a quiet sector, 
and so it was until the Germans knew the Americans occupied 
When once that fact was known, activity was apparent behind 
the German lines. They began to concentrate their artillery, 
and from about 150 shells a day they increased their bombard- 
ment of the American position to over a thousand. Their air- 
planes flew almost continuously over the American trenches 
dropping bombs. 

It was not long before the Americans who had been vigilant 
on the defensive became aggressive in attack. Our artillery was 
soon able to send as many shells into the enemy lines as the 
enemy gave us. Maj. Frederick Palmer says that raids became 
almost as popular as going to a country post office for the mail. 

„They're telling us,” said a New York Irishman, “that when 
we're out in front and we're attacked to fall back on points of 
resistance. Well, orders is orders, I suppose, but to my mind 
that’s only another word for retreating, and I don’t believe in 
it.” That was the fighting spirit early developed by the division. 
Always to take the aggressive when possible and never to re- 
treat when attacked was their inclination and became thelr 
habit. “I reckon folks will learn, seh, that we aint scairt of 
the Hun,” said a man from the Georgia mountains. And so 
folks did learn. Beginning with this early service in the Lor- 
raine, the boys of the “ Rainbow ” Division never were “ scairt of 
the Hun,” but again and again on his own ground and behind 
his own defenses compelled him to yield and surrender. They 
have the enviable record of never yielding and never retreating 
throughout their entire service. [Applause.] 

On the night of March 4 the Germans made an attack in force 
on the American lines. The attack was preceded by an unu- 
sually heayy bombardment, which almost destroyed the Ameri- 
can trenches. The burden of the attack was borne by the One 
hundred and sixty-eighth (Iowa) Infantry. Three assaults were 
made, two frontal and one flank. All three were repulsed. 
Twice the Germans gained a footing in the American trenches, 
and were only driven out by determined counterattacks and the 
fiercest hand-to-hand fighting. Almost surrounded at one time, 
the Americans had no thought of surrender, and extricated 
themselves without leaving a single prisoner in German hands. 
The toll of dead and wounded, however, was large. 

An official report of the French officer under whose command 
the Americans were then operating stated that the Americans 
showed a rare quality of courage, self-possession, and calm brav- 
ery. Clemenceau, the French Premier, was enthusiastic in his 
praise. Asked if he thought the Americans in action were prom- 
ising, he said: ‘Promising? That's no word. They have ar- 
rived.. Why, the Americans were attacked on three sides. They 
were told to stand, and they did. The result was the Germans 
retired with heavy loss and their attack failed.” [Applause.] 


IN THE CHAMPAGNE, 


Early in July the Forty-second Division was sent to the Cham- 
pagne front to assist the French in holding back the impending 
German offensive toward Paris. They went at the request of 
the French staff officers, who had heard of their fighting quali- 
ties as shown in the Lorraine sector. 

In order to reach the Champagne front a forced march of 125 
miles was required. The division traversed that distance in five 
days, marching steadily with full kits from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m, 
with stops of only 10 minutes each hour. 

The boys of the “ Rainbow” had little rest after their long 
march. The division was needed at once, and at once took its 
place. As an indication of their trustworthiness, the French 
command gave orders that if the Germans broke through that 
sector, Gen. Menoher, commanding the Forty-second, was to take 
command of both American and French Infantry and Artillery. 
To realize their responsibility it should be remembered that in 
each of the great offensives preceding this one the Germans had 
overwhelmed nearly all the front-line positions attacked. In the 
March offensive against Amiens the Germans swept every first- 
line defense of both French and English and practically anni- 
hilated the Fifth British Army. These considerations did not 
for 2 moment depress the boys of the Forty-second. They had 
met the boche in the Lorraine, and they were not afraid of him 
in the Champagne. 


The attack started July 14 along a 50-mile front. The pre- 
liminary bombardment was up to this time the heaviest of the 
war. The Germans had been concentrating their artillery for 
weeks, and shelled the French and American trenches for 10 
hours with their heaviest guns and gas. Their aeroplanes 
swept low, dropping bombs and raking the Americans with 
machine-gun fire. The bombardment was so fierce and oyver- 
whelming that the French and Americans lost heavily. Many, 
were killed where they lay, and in places the trenches and 
dugouts were filled with the dead and wounded. All the artillery 
horses were killed. All supplies were destroyed. Many of the 
men were days without food. 

After this terrific bombardment the Germans came over the 
top, confident and determined, in long, recurring waves. Part 
of the line gave way, but the men of the “ Rainbow” Division 
held their positions without a break against repeated and dés- 
perate German attacks. One of our battalions broke six suc- 
cessive assaults with steady rifle and machine-gun fire. 
Throughout the whole battle there was no flinching among our 
men, no signs of disorder, only steady, determined, efficient 
fighting. Every officer and soldier seemed to realize his indi- 
vidual responsibility and did his part and took his chance with- 
out surprise and without complaint in the most trying of battle 
experiences. ; 

The French, too, met the onset bravely and effectively, with . 
the result that the German offensive in the Champagne was 
stopped, the triumphant march to Paris interrupted, and the 
anticipated victory turned into defeat. 

There was no lack of appreciation by the French of the serv- 
ice rendered by the Americans in this battle. 

On July 20 Gen. Naulin, the French officer in command of 
the corps to which was attached the Rainbow Division, issued 
a general order: : 


At the moment when the Forty-second American Division is on the 

int of leaving the Twenty-first ei Be wiles I desire to express my 
een satisfaction and my sincere thanks for the services which it has 
rendered under all conditions. By its valor, ardor, and its spirit, it 
very particularly distin hed itself on 5 15-16 in the course of the 
peat battle, when the Fourth Army broke the German offensive on the 
mam 


pagne front. I am proud to have had it under my orders during 
this pe od. My prayers accompany it in the great struggle engaged in 
for the liberty of the world. 


CHATEAU-THIERRY, F 


July 15, 1918, the Germans launched their fifth and evidently 
their most stupendous offensive. Ludendorff, having been disap- 
pointed in his Champagne attempt, confidently hoped that an 
offensive from the Chateau-Thierry salient, which was within 
sight and hearing of Paris, would reach the French capital and 
end the war with a glorious victory. So, with 70 divisions, 
massed for an overwhelming assault, such as had crushed the 
English in the Amiens drive, on a 60-mile battle line, the advance 
was ordered. 

The Chateau-Thierry salient may be described as an obtuse 
triangle, with Soissons and Rheims as the extremes of its base 
line and Chateau-Thierry at its apex nearest Paris. The side 
lines and the point of the triangle constituted the battle front. 
The line was held principally by the French and American 
forces. To force the attack the Germans had to cross the Marne. 
On July 15 a crack German guard division, with about 15,000 
men, forced a passage near Mezy and advanced against the 
Americans. The Americans not only held their ground, but 
almost immediately counterattacked and practically destroyed 
the guard division. Other attacks failed. Everywhere the 
French and American lines held. For three days the Germans 
continued their vain endeavors to break through. In the mean- 
time Foch had determined on a counteroffensive all along the 
line. Masses of troops were rushed to the front; the reserves 
were hurried to position; guns, tanks, ammunition, and supplies 
were gathered. And then, on July 18, the counteroffensive was 
launched. In front, at Chateau-Thierry, on both sides of the 
triangle from Chateau-Thierry to Rheims and from Chateau- 
Thierry to Soissons, the French and American attacked sud- 
denly, vigorously, triumphantly. 

All the world knows the story of the proud days that followed. 
From victory to victory the allies pressed on. From the Marne 
to the Oureq, and from the Oureq to the Vesle the Germans re- 
treated, stubbornly fighting. The Americans covered themselves 
with imperishable glory by their magnificent daring, endurance, 
and heroic bravery. Gen. Pershing in his official report says 
that every available American division was hurried to the front. 
The First and Second Divisions were directed to make the first 
attack, They did so, he says, against stubborn resistance, but 
with constant success. That but half tells the story. The Amer- 
ican Regulars and the Marines which composed these divisions 
fought that battle in a way that won the praise of all the allied 
commanders and excited the wonder of the Germans, who 
thought the Americans untrained and weak. 
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On the 24th the “ Rainbow ” Division was sent in to relieve the 
Twenty-sixth. Gen. Pershing in his report says that it fought 
its way through the Foret de Fere and cleared the way to the 
River Oureq. Gen. March said, “In eight days of battle the 
Forty-second Division has forced a passage of the Ourcq, taken 
prisoners from six divisions, met, routed, and decimated a crack 
division of the Prussian Guards, a Bavarian division, and one 
other division, and driven back the enemy’s lines for 16 kilo- 
meters.” After crossing the Ourcq, the Forty-second pressed on, 
captured Hill 212, Seringes, Nesles, and Sergy, and, with the 
Thirty-second Division, drove the Germans to the Vesle., 

The announcement by the American Chief of Staff that the 
„Rainbow“ Division had met and defeated the celebrated 
Fourth Division of the Prussian Guards, never before vanquished 
in battle, sent a thrill of pride to every loyal American. [Ap- 
plause.] 

When Foch not only stopped the well-conceived offensive of 
the Germans, which was to be their final and triumphant march 
on Paris, but immediately launched a counteroffensive with what 
seemed reckless abandon against the German lines he met with 
unexpected success. By hard and well-directed fighting he 
forced the Germans to retire on both sides of the triangle. So 
rapidly was the assault pressed that the Germans, in danger 
of a disastrous rout, called into action their strongest reserves. 
It was then that the Germans determined to send the invincible 
Prussian Guards against the advance. It was the “ Rainbow ” 
Division that met this onset of the Prussian Guards. 

The Prussian Guards have been regarded by the German 
people for more than a century as the ideal of the German 
Army. They have been considered not only as the best that 
German military science could produce but vastly superior to 
any other military organization in the world. They were not 
called into action except upon extraordinary occasions. They 
were sent against the Americans to demolish them, to put 
them to shame, to show their lack of training and incompe- 
tency. The Fourth, their crack division, the best of the best, 
hitherto undefeated, led the attack. The Guards charged in 
due form, but, strange to say, the Americans refused to yield. 
The “Rainbow” boys met the onset calmly and resolutely, 
and with such a well-directed storm of rifle and machine-gun 
fire that it blinded and stunned and finally stopped the fierce 
assault. And then the boys from Camp Creek and Smoky Hol- 
low countercharged with a swiftness and ferocity that took the 

breath away from the wondering Guards. The Americans sim- 
ply went through the front ranks of the invincible Guards as 
if it were an everyday diversion. Time and again the officers 
of the Guards rallied the men to stop the American onset. 
Some say four times, some six, and others say nine times the 
Guards tried to re-form and reattack, but the Americans pressed 
them so hard they could not find a chance. The Americans 
pressed them not only in front but soon attacked their flanks, 
The Germans were in danger of being surrounded, and so 
there was nothing to do but retreat in order to prevent sur- 
render or destruction. This they did, with difficulty preserving 
their organization. It was a glorious victory for the Forty- 
second Division. [Applause.] It was a terrible defeat for the 
Guards, It gave confidence to the allies all along the line. It 
did more to break the morale of the Germans than any other 
single action. 

It was the One hundred and sixty-eighth Regiment, the old 
Third Iowa, that bore the brunt of the Guards’ assault. This 
regiment was in action continuously from July 24 to August 3. 
During eight days of fighting the regiment lost 1,400 officers 
and men—50 per cent of its combatant strength. It should be 
remembered that this loss occurred not in a desperate last 
stand but in almost continual offensive, and that the advance 
was not retarded for a single hour by the terrible losses in- 
curred, 

Gen. Pershing reports that the Forty-second, with the Thirty- 
second, drove the Germans from the Oureq to the Vesle, where 
the work of reducing the Chateau-Thierry salient was finished. 
It was the turning point of the war. Foch ordered advances 
on every front. The German armies were placed permanently 
on the defensive. They were continuously attacked and con- 
tinuously defeated. Steadily and stubbornly they retreated un- 
til they reached the Rhine and sued for peace. The American 
officers had urged this policy. When it was adopted they took 
their part of the work not only with resolute determination 
but with joyous exultation. [Applause.] 

It was a glorious part. It brought not only fame and honor 
to our boys in the field, but it gave our country a stronger 
place and added dignity in the eyes of the world. Back of our 
resources and wealth, back of our liberty and justice, back of 
our idealism and humanity, it has become known that there are 
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20,000,000 of fighting men as brave, as strong, as efficient as 
any the world has ever known, ready and willing and even 
glad to give their lives, if need be, for their country and a 
righteous cause. i 

ST. MIHIEL. t 


The next major service assigned to the Rainbow Division 
was in the St. Mihiel offensive. The weeks that followed the 
victory of Chateau-Thierry were devoted by Gen. Pershing 
to the organization of the first independent American army. 
The organization took place in the Lorraine, and to that point 
came units of American soldiers from all parts of Franee. As 
soon as the gaps in the ranks of the veteran divisions were 
filled and a short period of intensive training was given to the 
new men, these forces were quietly sent to their places on the 
St. Mihiel front. ; 

The St. Mihiel salient was located southeast of Verdun and 
southwest of Metz. It, like the Chateau-Thierry salient, was 
a triangle, with its base line extending from Fresnes to Pont-a- 
Mousson and its side lines meeting in a point at St. Mihiel. 
It was a spearhead thrust at the heart of France. Four years 
ago the Germans had taken and thereafter held this triangular, 
daggerlike indentation. The French attempted its reduction, 
but failed. In the preceding July Gen. Pershing made up his 
mind to reduce this salient as his first offensive. It was a 
remarkably strong position. One side of the triangle was a 
range of hills and the other was a river. The interior plain 
was dominated by Mont Sec, from which every approach was 
visible. Mont Sec itself was a natural fortress strongly forti- 
fied, whose capture seemed almost impossible. Every hill along 
the line was fortified. Every depression, every grove, every, 
natural obstacle concealed machine-gun nests. 

September 12, at 5 a. m., after four hours of artillery prepara- 
tion, the seven divisions which were to take part in the initial 
assault advanced. Preceded by a rolling barrage, followed by. 
wire cutters, they went through the successive entanglements, 
through the front lines and support trenches in irresistible 
waves, exactly as scheduled. Breaking down all defenses, out 
of the fog which hung heavy over the battle field, suddenly ap- 


-peared the Americans advancing with bayonets fixed. The Ger- 


mans in most cases either surrendered or ran. The advance of 
the Americans was so well conceived, their attack so fierce and 
determined, and their concentrations so overwhelming that re- 
sistance was brief and futile. In two days’ time the salient was 
cleared and a new line formed straight across the base of the 
triangle. With small loss a commanding position was taken, an 
important line of communication was cleared, and Verdun was 
no longer in danger. Sixteen thousand prisoners, 443 big guns, 
and a great quantity of material fell into our hands. 

The signal success of the Americans in their first major 
offensive was of great importance. The allies gained confidence 
in the strength and effectiveness of the American forces, and the 
Germans learned that a new and dangerous enemy had been 
added to her foes. As a piece of military strategy it was not 
surpassed by any operation of the war. It worked out exactly, 
as planned. Successfui resistance was prevented, and a com- 
plete victory won with comparatively slight losses. It won 
Gen. Pershing instant recognition as an able and successful 
commander, and the conduct of our troops was lavishly praised. 

The “Rainbow” Division again distinguished itself. The 
One hundred and sixty-eighth Regiment led the attack and 


pushed the Germans back 12 kilometers the first day. A Red 


Cross helper writing of the battle says: 


Jam glad to tell 8 that I saw the first all-American engagement. 
And your boys from Iowa fought like hell-cats, hand to hand, hour after 
hour. All that we like to think of for American manhood and fighting 
was offered here to be blazoned most gloriously in our history. You 
Iowans may hold your head higher than ever in pride for your particular 
part of the country. Nothing can be said too highly of the courage, the 
fortitude, and the determination of those children, 


ARGONNE, 1 


Gen. Pershing in his official report says that on the day after 
taking the St. Mihiel salient the Americans were on their way 
to the area between the Meuse River and the Argonne Forest. 
It was supposed that after the Americans had won the St. 
Mihiel victory they would be sent to reduce the fortifications 
of Metz. But Marshal Foch assigned them a more important 
and difficult task. If the Argonne Forest could be cleared and 
Sedan captured the vital railroad communication of the Ger- 
man armies in southern Belgium and northern France would 
be cut. The Germans must hold that line open or the with- 
drawal of their forces would be seriously imperiled. The Ger- 
man general staff was fully aware of the consequences of allied 
success on this line and was prepared to throw all its power 
into its defense. 
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Gen. Pershing divides the Argonne offensive into three 
phases. The first began on September 26 when the Americans 
mastered all the first-line defenses in a brilliant and determined 
gencral attack. On that day, and on the 27th and 28th, they 
penetrated the enemy's lines from 3 to 7 miles over a 20-mile 
front. By this initial operation, carried out with splendid 
spirit, Gen. Pershing took 10,000 prisoners and forced the Ger- 
mans out of a large part of their ‘strongly protected positions. 
From September 28 until October 4 was largely occupied in 
Clearing the lower portion of the Argonne Forest. 

The second phase of the offensive began October 1, when the 
attack was renewed all along the 20-mile front. In the mean- 
time the Germans had strongly reinforced their lines with 
fresh divisions of their best troops. Every advance of the 
Americans was met with determined resistance, and strong 
counterattacks were constant. Every foot of ground was gained 
only after the most desperate fighting. By October 10 the forest 
was cleared, and on the 16th the Americans occupied the im- 
portant strategie point of Grand Pré, on the northern bank of 
the Aire, at the vertex of the Argonne Forest. The way was 
now cleared for the last phase of the offensive which involved 
the capture of Sedan and the closing of the German lines of 
communication. 

In all, 40 divisions had been used by the Germans in this 
battle. The Americans employed 21 of their divisions, several 
of which were engaged for the first time. Gen. Pershing in his 
report of these said, “They soon became equal to the best.” 
‘The veteran divisions remained for days in the line, and eight 
were in the line twice. Among these was the Forty-second. 

The Argonne Forest, which gives its name to this great battle. 
is about 50 kilometers long and about 10 kilometers wide. It 
had been in possession of the Germans since their first grand 
offensive in 1914. In 1915 the French made a desperate endeavor 
to retake it but failed. Since then the Germans had used the 
forest as a rest area for their war-worn troops, They had 
fortified it with every imaginable defense. It was crossed and 
recrossed with hundreds of miles of barbed wire, which ran 
in every direction and often was hidden in the underbrush. 
Every depression and cover was a machine-gun nest. The 


trenches were made of cement, with connecting trenches in many 


eases entirely covered. The underground works were on a 
most elaborate scale. Officers’ quarters were subterranean 
palaces, with electric lights and hotel ranges, One of these had 
an elaborate brownstone front, with carved pillars at its open- 
ing on a hillside. It contained 10 large rooms lined with con- 
erete, with wooden floors, mahogany furniture, electric lights, 
and almost every modern convenience. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the difficulty of clearing the 
Argonne Forest. The Germans had thousands of steel and con- 
crete positions bristling with machine guns. They had devised 
funnel-shaped traps, in which an enemy force advancing would 
be unconsciously concentrated until it could be exterminated 
with a storm of machine-gun fire from concealed emplacements. 
In order to understand what fighting in the Argonne meant 
it should be remembered that for days the struggle continued 
night and day. During much of the time a cold rain was fall- 
ing. The men were without, shelter of any kind. If they 
snatched a few minutes’ sleep they must lie in the mud. Noth- 
ing but utter exhaustion would allow sleep under such circum- 
stances. In the forest they fought in inky darkness against 
concealed foes who were behind the strongest defenses. All the 
time the Germans were shelling heavily the American advance 
and pouring gas into all the valleys and depressions. The 
Americans were frequently compelled to sling their rifles and 
use their pliers to cut the wire entanglements that crossed their 
advance. This made them targets, even in the darkness, for 
enemy machine-gun fire. 

It takes stout hearts and iron nerves to stand the strain of 
such fighting for days and nights in succession. But it was 
over this kind of terrain, it was with this kind of fighting, that 
the Americans tore their way through the Argonne forest. It 
is not too much to say that never in the history of warfare, 
ancient or modern, was greater courage, endurance, and indi- 
vidual heroism shown than in this great battle of the Argonne, 

The Prussians were dismayed and astounded at the way the 
National Guardsmen, drawn from all parts of the United States 
only a year before, stormed through the most cunningly devised 
defenses Gen. von Marwitz could establish. They threaded the 
forests, scaled the wooded hills, smothered innumerable ma- 
chine-gun nests, traversed guarded ravines, faced rifle fire and 
artillery barrages, and waded through the darkness in the rain 
through flooded areas of mud and water. 

In the Argonne offensive one of the most difficult tasks as- 
signed the Forty-second Division was the taking of Hill 288. 
The “Rainbow” boys first attacked it frontally. The attack 


failed, They made four more vain attempts to storm the hill. 
One rainy morning the One hundred and sixty-eighth Regiment, 
supported by a New York regiment, started on the sixth trial. 
With our artillery dropping shells on the crest, and the New 
York troops spreading machine-gun fire on all the slopes, the 
Iowa boys just at daylight, in a cold rain, again started up the 
hill, Through the barbed wire, over the trenches, driving the 
gunners from hundreds of machine-gun nests, they went at the 
Germans with bayonets set. There were hundreds of hand-to- 
hand conflicts on the slippery hillside. Captains fell and lieu- 
tenants commanded ; lieutenants fell and sergeants commanded, 
One platoon, without even a corporal to command, was led over 
the top by a private. For six hours the struggle continued before 
the top was reached and the victory won. When the Germans 
surrendered there were only 107 left, the rest had been killed or 
wounded. 

One of the finest operations of the American forces in France 
was the capture of the Cote de Chatillon. The hill is 820 feet 
high, and dominated a vital part of the Kreimhilde-Stellung de- 
fense. It was very strongly fortified and was defended with 
stubborn bravery. For 40 hours the Forty-second Division, 
which led the assault, was exposed to a merciless rain of lead 
poured into them from eyery side. Slowly the Americans 
crawled to the objective. Day and night they pressed forward 
and upward. Through barbed-wire entanglements, in the face 
of the massed fire of machine guns, in a veritable hail of shrapnel 
and hand grenades, they made their way to the top. Then out 
came the bayonet, and with a wild hurrah the Americans fell 
upon the enemy and captured the position. It was a hard fight 
and a glorious victory. These instances but illustrate the char- 
acter of the great battle of the Argonne. 


SEDAN, 


When Ludendorff retired from his defeats in the battles of 
Chateau-Thierry and St. Mihiel he took his position at the 
Hindenburg line in what was considered by military experts to 
be the most intricate and elaborate system of defensive works 
ever fashioned by the ingenuity of man. The Germans believed 
them impregnable. The allied commanders considered their 
reduction the work of months at least. 

What was known as the Hindenburg line was rather a zone 
than a line. In some places it was 12 miles across. When 
possible it followed the line of natural defenses, in some places 
following the lines of rivers and canals, in others the lines of 
hills and ridges. The defenses were of every kind known to 
military science, with trenches, big-gun emplacements, every 
point of vantage utilized, and every conceivable defensive posi- 
tion strengthened. These defenses had been four years in build- 
ing, and they were commanded by nearly 2,000,000 trained 
soldiers under the command of able and confident commanders. 

In six weeks time the Ludendorff forces were defeated, the 
Hindenburg line was broken, the invincible Germans in igno- 
minious flight, and their impregnable defenses utterly destroyed. 
This great movement began September 26 when Marshal Foch 
opened the Battle of the Argonne by throwing the American 
troops against the German defenses, with a final objective at 
Sedan. For this third and last phase of the offensive Gen. 
Pershing made careful preparation. Tired troops were rested, 
fresh divisions were brought forward. The artillery was 
strengthened. 

November 1 the final advance was ordered. It became almost 
from the start an impetuous onslaught which overwhelmed every 
effort at resistance. Sweeping northward, our troops did not 
pause until on the 6th they reached the outskirts of Sedan, 25 
miles from their line of departure. It had been a continuous 
battle, which lasted 40 days. «Against the best German troops, 
fighting with desperation to save their line of withdrawal, the 
Americans had won a continuous serles of brilliant victories, 
They took in all over 26,000 prisoners, over 500 big guns, and, 
best of all, the control of the Metz-Meziers-Sedan railroad lines. 
But these results were not achieved without severe losses. It is 
not known what the total casualties of this last offensive were, 
but the losses of the Rainbow Division alone were 50 per cent of 
their effectives. 

In the advance on Sedan Pershing's forces traversed 40 kilo- 
meters in six days. From November 1 to November 6 the Ger- 
mans threw 22 divisions against the Americans, but failed to 
check their progress. It was the First Regulars and the Forty- 
second—* Rainbow "—Divisions which led the advance and made 
the final whirlwind dash into Sedan, The Germans planned to 
make a final stand at Sedan, the place of their great and culmi- 
nating victory in the war of 1870, but the rapidity of the Ameri- 
can advance and the vigor and valor of our forces spread de- 
spair. among their men and they were compelled to evacuate 
their defenses at the last almost without a struggle. 


1919. 


It was fitting that this great and final victory should occur 
on the spot where Germany inflicted upon France the humiliating 
defeat of 1870. When Pershing with the vanguard of American 
troops stood at the grave of Lafayette he uttered those simple 
and memorable words which the world will never let die: “ La- 
fayette, we are here.” It was dramatic and perfect justice that 
the Americans, having come, should have been able to drive the 
German forces in disaster and disgrace from the historic battle 
field that marked the French defeat. To them the surrender of 
their Emperor at Sedan was not a mere defeat ; it was the down- 
fall of France. What more fitting than that the Americans 
should return Sedan for Yorktown? If it had not been for the 
French, there would haye been no Yorktown. If it had not been 
for the Americans, there would have been no second Sedan. 

The German high command laughed derisively when the 
‘Americans began to send troops across the seas. Such a moye- 
ment of untrained men could not count in the titanic struggle 
they were waging. But the Americans in a few brief months 
turned their derision into disaster, and on the historic battle 
field of Sedan wiped out for all time the French defeat of 1870 
‘and transformed it into a triumph so glorious that Frenchmen 
now can think of Sedan with exultation instead of shame. 

It was a graceful courtesy that the Americans extended in 
yielding the honor of entering and occupying Sedan to a French 
division which had followed closely the American advance. So 
the flag of France displaced the German emblem and was 
hoisted over that historic spot, never again to be lowered by 


German command. 
THE “ RAINBOW ” BOYS, 


In all the important battles in which the Americans were 
engaged, from Lorraine to Sedan, the“ Rainbow ” Division bore 
a conspicuous part. From February 17, 1918, to November 11, 
when the armistice was signed, a period of about 225 days, the 
Rainbow“ boys were under fire 180 days. During this period 
it fought 26 enemy divisions, including 3 divisions of the Prus- 
sian Guards. It took prisoners from 19 German divisions. 

It was considered a shock division almost from the start, 
and was in the front lines longer than any other American 
division, either Regular or National Guard. It was the first 
division to which was assigned an entire divisional sector, 
which it held for 18 weeks. At Chateau-Thierry it distinguished 
itself in first crossing the Oureq River, capturing Sergy, Seringes, 
Villiers, Sen-Fere, and Nesles. It drove the Germans from the 
Ourcq to the Vesle, penetrating the enemy’s territory 15 kilo- 
meters. In the Argonne offensive it was assigned the most dif- 
ficult tasks, piercing the Kriemhilde-Stellung line, taking the 
Cote de Chatillon, and Hill No. 288. In this operation it pene- 
trated enemy territory 19 kilometers, took over 1,200 prisoners, 
and recovered 150 square miles of French territory. 

During all this time the Rainbow Division was allowed very 
few and very brief periods of rest. Even after the severe fight- 
ing of July and August they were denied even the expected seven 
days’ leave. Very little complaint was made. Their baggage 
was far behind. Even the commissariat was distanced. Food 
was irregular and often insufficient and poor in quality. Yet 

_ through it all the spirit of the officers and men was superb. 
‘They were proud that they were selected for such distinguished 
service, proud that they were trusted with such responsibility, 
and so, whatever the conditions and whatever the task assigned, 
they were always ardently brave and always calmly resourceful. 
‘[Applause.] 

They were ae of their name, the “Rainbow” Division. 
‘This is shown in a boy’s letter to his parents describing an inci- 
dent in the battle of the Argonne. He said: 


We had been fighting so long we were all worn out and could hardly 
take another step. Our officers said we must take the next hill. We 
started, but our officers, seeing how tired we were, ordered us to lie 
down and rest, Just then the clouds broke and a beautiful rainbow 
Peco in the sky. That was enough. The “ Rainbow” boys forgot 
they were tired out, jumped to their feet with a hurrah, and, needless 
to say, took the hill with a rush, 


t ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHTH INFANTRY. 

One of the four Infantry regiments of the Rainbow Division 
was formerly the Third Iowa National Guard. It was origi- 
nally recruited from southern Iowa. During the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War it served as the Fifty-first Iowa Infantry from May 30, 
1898, until November 2, 1899, and saw active service in the 
Philippines. After its return and demobilization the regiment 
was reorganized as the Fifty-fifth Iowa Infantry, and in July, 
1915, it again reorganized as the Third Infantry, Iowa National 
Guard. Under this designation it served on the Mexican border 
in 1916. 

When the order was issued for the mobilization of the Na- 
tional Guard, the Third Iowa assembled at Camp Dodge, where 
it was mustered into the service as the One hundred and sixty- 
eighth Infantry. There were about 2,000 men in the original 
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Third, and the regiment was raised to war strength by 1,600 
additions, mostly from the First and Second Iowa National 
Guard. It left Des Moines September 10, and arrived at Camp 
Mills September 13, where it became part of the Forty-second 
Division, and soon thereafter embarked for France. 

The service of the One hundred and sixty-eighth, with the 
Forty-second Division, has been given with the account of the 
service of the Rainbow Division, of which they were a part. 
Particular reference to this regiment is justified because of its 
long and exceptional service. Wherever the fighting was hardest 
and the responsibility greatest, there the One hundred and sixty- 
eighth was sent. In whatever duty assigned, no matter what 
dangers were incident or what losses were inevitable, the regi- 
ment braved the dangers and suffered the losses without com- 
plaint and without protest. Throughout their service they en- 
dured privations and faced the hazards of battle with in- 
domitable fortitude and inyincible heroism. Col. Bennett, who 
commanded them for a long period of their service, said of them: 

I only wish that I had the power to express the character of the work 
Hd by these men, It is wonderful and deserving of the highest 
praise. 

Col. Brown, of the General Staff, said: 

They are a wonderful fighting unit, 

Capt. Leon Bentz, of the French staff, said: 


It is the best regiment I ever saw. The men are too brave, too 
courageous. 


Gen. Douglas McArthur, chief of staff, said: 

zoan can tell the people of Iowa that this regiment ranks 100 per 
cent. 

The war correspondents repeatedly singled it out for special 
praise. As one of them reported: 

The One hundred and Sixty-eighth has earned the name of the most 
famous American regiment. he French cheer whenever it passes. The 
English have marked it for pall heaps The Australians, the Cana- 
dians, and other colonials, conside: the best ach 4 among the allies, 
claim the troops of the One hundred and Sixty-eighth as their brothers. 

A Member of Congress, visiting the battle fronts, said that the 
names of two American regiments were on every tongue, that of 
the One hundred and sixty-eighth Iowa and the One hundred 
and sixty-seventh Alabama. These two regiments constituted 
the Eighty-fourth Infantry Brigade and fought side by side 
throughout almost their entire service. Representing the blue 
and the gray, together they gave new luster to the flag they car- 
ried on many a foreign battle field, and vied in affectionate 
rivalry in service and devotion to each other and to the cause for 
which they fought. 

While praise and honors and citations and decorations were lav- 
ishly given the gallant boys who composed the One hundred and 
sixty-eighth, they were dearly bought. In the fight of July 25 to 
obtain the heights beyond the Ourcq River, Maj. Stanley’s bat- 
talion lost over 50 per cent of its enlisted men and 20 out of 26 
officers. In the Chateau-Thierry drive Maj. Worthington’s bat- 
talion, in 10 days’ fighting, was reduced from 1,200 to 200 men. 
In one action Company & lost all its commissioned officers and 
went out in command of a sergeant. In another engagement Com- 
pany F went into action with 250 men and 6 officers, The 
next morning only 27 men and 1 officer reported for duty. 
Of the 250 men of Company M who went into the service, only 
27 escaped. Two hundred and twenty-three were killed or 
wounded. Such was the price paid to vindicate American rights 
and save the civilization of the world. 


THE FINAL VICTORY, 


The coming of the Americans to the help of the allies was 
most opportune. It was their good fortune to take the field as 
an effective force when it was possible to change defeats into 
victories, and when after a short but mighty struggle the Ger- 
man terror collapsed. Until July 18, 1918, the allies had been 
fighting on the defensive, many times with their backs against 
the wall. Against the most powerful armies ever mobilized for 
war they had for four years maintained a desperate and heroic 
struggle. In the campaigns of 1918 it was the purpose of 
Ludendorff by mighty offensives to crush the English or French, 
or both, and break through to the Channel, to Paris, or to both, 
and thus end the war. 

Ludendorff's first blow on March 21 was one of the most per- 
fectly planned, as it was one of the most skillfully executed 
offensives ever launched. It came very nearly being a com- 
plete success. The British were everywhere overcome by the 
superior forces massed in overwhelming numbers against them, 
Fighting desperately, they were forced continuously to retire 
but still heroically held their line from breaking, although some- 
times near extermination. At the end of a week of deadly 
fighting the victorious German army was compelled to stop 
from sheer exhaustion; it had outrun its guns, its ammunition, 
and its supplies. There was just time for the French to arrive, 
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ays almost miraculously the drive was stopped within sight 
‘aris. 

In April following Ludendorff sprung another offensive, this 
time in the north, against the British. Again he was successful 
at first, and for a time it seemed as if he would have an open 
road to the Channel. But again the French arrived in time to 
support the British, and again the German assault was repulsed. 

Ludendorff knew the Americans were coming in ever-increas- 
ing numbers and realized that he must win a decisive victory 
soon or give up hope of final success. For more than a month he 
gathered his forces for ancther attack. The new offensive was 
again a brilliant success. It swept over Chemin des Dames, 
across the Vesle, over the Ourcg, and reached the Marne at 
Ohateau-Thierry, again within sight of Paris. The thunder of 
the German guns was heard daily in the French capital, and 
raids by airplanes and shells from long-range guns were nightly 
terrorizing the Parisians. But again the Germans had outrun 
their support and supplies, and were compelled to stop to 
strengthen their communications and concentrate their forces. 

Within the Chateau-Thierry sector Ludendorff prepared for 
his final offensive against Paris. He believed, as did most of the 
German staff, that from so near an attacking point another great 
drive would certainly reach Paris. The offensive was launched 
July 15. But it never made progress. It was stopped almost as 
soon as it began, and three days later Marshal Foch ordered the 
counteroffensive which ended the war. 

As a military achievement this counteroffensive has never 
been surpassed in all the history of warfare. Within four 
months a victorious army of nearly two millions of trained vet- 
erans, commanded by the most thoroughly trained officers in the 
world, behind the strongest defenses military science and ex- 
perience could construct, was defeated and compelled to sue for 
pence. No military commander ever achieved a greater victory 
or ever conceived and carried out a more wonderful strategic 
campaign, Marshal Foch organized and ordered his counter- 
offensive not alone on the Marne but over a battle front 300 
miles long. Along this far-flung battle line he sent the soldiers 
of 10 nations to their places, each command being given the 
work it could best accomplish, with coordination everywhere. 
So perfect were these plans, so complete the accomplishment, 
that the result was the greatest and most decisive victory his- 
tory records, 

September 26 Foch threw Pershing and Gouraud against the 
Germans near the south end of the line. September 27 he threw 
the Belgians and Plumer’s British Army against the Germans 
on the north end of the line. On the same day he threw Horne's 
and Byng's British Armies against the Germans on the Scheldt 
Canal. September 30 he launched Berthelot's French Army 
against the Germans between the Vesle and the Aisne. 

As a result, the whole German line from the Channel to the 
Meuse was set rocking. Both at the north and south ends the 
German lines were completely broken. So vigorous were these 
offensives all along the line that for the first time in all the four 
years of warfare the Germans were unable to concentrate against 
so many attacks. From November 1 the story is one of swift 
and relentless pursuit: By the British down the valley of the 
Sambre, through Maubeuge, until they reached Mons; by the 
French to and across the Belgian frontier; by the Americans 
through the Argonne to Sedan. With the British at Mons, the 
Americans and French at Sedan, and the Belgians nearing Ant- 
werp and Brussels, there was nothing for the Germans to do 
but to sue for peace. 

We in America have a just right to be proud of our part in 
this great struggle and this great victory. While neither in 
point of time of service nor in numbers was our contribution su 
great as that of other nations, ours was the final reenforcement 
which, flung in the decisive campaigns, brought final success. 
If our boys came late, they came in time. If their numbers 
were not so great, they brought to the war-vearied veterans 
who held the line that vigor, that intrepid spirit, that indom- 
itable energy which demanded victory and would not be denied, 
which put new life into the long line from the Channel to the 
Alps, which stirred it to a new enthusiasm and a new hope, 
which changed four years of defensive to four months of offen- 
sive warfare, and thus brought victory swift and sure. 

In this proud and high achievement the Forty-second, the 
Rainbow Division, bore a conspicuous part, and for its service 
and its sacrifice merits and will receive both the praise and 
honor of the world and the gratitude and love of the Nation 
under whose flag it served so well. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman and members of 


the committee, the first thing that attracts my attention regard- 
ing the bill now under consideration is the statement in the 


: 
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report that the estimate originally as submitted by the de- 
partment was $1,916,905,572.16. 

The revised estimate by the department reduced that over 
$700,000. The reported bill carries $1,117,289,488.56, being a 
very substantial reduction from the amount at first requested. I 
surmise it rarely happens that a committee finds it necessary to 
raise departments’ estimates. 

Ever since I have been a Member of this House we have been 
indulging in appropriations in large sums. I have tried to 
form some standard by which I might comprehend what a bil- 
lion means, that I might get some conception of the total that 
we have appropriated. From the present moment backward in 
the calendar of time to the hour of the Nativity there have been 
1,008,608,400 minutes; from this fact we get some sort of a 
standard enabling us to realize what a billion is. This bill 
provides that we increase our indebtedness $1 —s minute from 
the dawn of the Christian era until the present time. 

I do not know what the sum total of all our appropriations 
and indebtedness amount to. I have been unable to ascertain 
it. I have asked many, I have sought information, I have heard 
the questions asked upon the floor of this House, and I have 
got no satisfactory answer. I have been told that with what 
we have incurred and what is now in sight it will aggregate 

57,000,000,000. If that be true, it means that we have gone 
in debt $57 a minute since Christ was born, and if we keep on 
at that rate the taxpayers, before they can be relieved of their 
burdens, will have to wait until His second coming. [Laughter.] 
= any event the total is staggering in amount and paralyzing in 
effect. 

In Pennsylvania, wherever a railroad crosses a highway at 
grade, there is a sign placed which reads, “Stop, look, and 
listen.” I think it would be a good idea if a similar sign were 
put in front of the Speaker's desk, so that we might observe its 
mandatory admonition. 

I did not, however, rise to comment or discuss this bill so 
much as some other matters which have been called to my at- 
tention, and to present some facts in the nature of cumulative 
evidence of a lamentable condition of affairs. I think while we 
are now appropriating money, spending our time in doing it, we 
might devote a little of our efforts to seeing that the money we 
have already appropriated reaches the people for whom it is 
intended, 

Presumably every Member of this House has received a score 
or more of complaints relating to the nonpayment of money 
long overdue to men in the service and of allotments and allow- 
ances provided and intended for the monthly and needed relief 
of their dependents. 

The total of such complaints must aggregate a yery large 
number, and when they ure given publicity on the floor of this 
House and in other ways there occasionally follows soon there- 
after a statement from high official sources that there is 
not any foundation in fact for them; that the conditions of 
deferred payments and nonpayments do not exist. You know 
and I know that they do. 

A circular issued by the department having these matters 
in charge, and entitled What the United States Government 
does for its fighting men and their families,” in describing 
m Lewy contains this statement: 

this system of allotments and allowances the enlisted man and the 
Ae together make provision for the loved ones left behind. 

And, again, commenting on the measure providing for allot- 
ments, allowances, compensation, and insurance, it is set forth 
that this system— 
bins beni the families left behind and by its broad and generous 
provisions it takes from war its chief terror—fear for the future. 

Beautiful in sentiment, disappointing in results, though 
accurate in statement, for in truth a great many of these 
loved ones” have been left behind, though in destitute cir- 
cumstances. 

And the men in service are disheartened, broken in spirit, 
justly indignant over the treatment of themselves and their 
families. What will be the attitude of mind of the returning 
soldier toward the lawmakers, toward those who have in 
charge the administrative duties of the law which we have 
enacted, toward the Government, and the administration? It 
will not be in praise of what we have done, but in bitter con- 
demnation of failure to intelligently, expeditiously, and patrioti- 
cally execute the law and apply its provisions as intended. 

A few illustrations of different kinds will be enough for the 
Present. 

I have been trying since last June to secure relief in one par- 
ticular instance. Under date of June 21, 1918, I received a 
letter in part as follows: 


I have been advised to write you in regards to my allotment. My 
husband left here on October 7, 1917, for Camp Lee, Va., and No- 
vember made out allotment papers for me to receive hait of his pay 
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and the Government was to pay me $15 a month also, and it is now 
June 21, 1918, and as yet have not even heard from the Government 
and have written Washington several times with no reply, and I have 
been ill since the 10th of February and, of course, have no parents 
or anyone that I could turn to for help, and my husband is now in 
France in reserve camp at the front, so won’t you please look this u 
for me as I have my hospital bill and doctor to pay, also rent a 
gas. 


Again, under date of September 21, 1918, this woman writes 
as follows: 


I am sincerely sorry that I have to keep writing you, in fact I 
think it annoys y but I have written so many times to the Treas- 
ury Department without even getting an answer. If I were not ill I 
would not bother, but, Mr. CLARK, picture a woman ill for sient long 
months with her husband in France. I haven’t anyone I could go to 
until I get better. You must remember I am all alone. My milkman 
quit leaving milk, my grocer has refused to send down any more 

es as I owe him $47.50, And, oh, God, it is so hard. I have 

ed to work and worked two weeks and have been confined to my 

hen for a week, at that rate I won't be able to hold a position no- 
where. 

So, Mr. CLARK, won't you please try and have them do something 
—— me, If they doubt my statement as to illness they can write my 

or. 


Again, under date of October 10, 1918: 


Pardon me, Mr. CLanxk, for annoying you again, but it seems that 
writing to the War Risk Department they don’t seem to pay much 
attention and this is one more favor that I am going to ask of you. 
Mr. CLARK, will you tell them that the allotment due me from 
pide il 1917, as it was then that my husband had made out allot- 
ment papers. 


Again, under date of October 29, 1918— 


Why is it that I have to go through all this red tape before I can 
get what allotment is due me? The papers I had registered a week ago 
are what they asked me to send ; now they write and say they must hear 
from the commanding officer of my husband’s company—as if the 
doubted my statement. Now, perhaps, I haven't 5 patience left, but 
have been ill a Jong time, and when you are alone it is so much harder 
1 get ingle And feel this way—I have done my part, and have done 
willin 2 
You see Mr. CLARK, I am utterly discouraged, and I must have the 
help that is due me. So, thanking you for past favors and thanking 
ou again 
: P. S.—Mr. CLARK, I can send a statement from my doctor that I am 
not able to work, but I am trying hard to. 


Again, under date of December 21, 1918— 


Each time that I write I always say it will be the last, because I 
know just how it is to be annoyed with other propios troubles; but 
each time that I write the War Risk Insurance regard to my allot- 
ment they take forever and a day to answer. But I am without mon 

and can not even get ted, as I owe a grocery account, and I will 
not ask anyone for 12 cents to buy bread with. Now, I am without 
money and haven't either coffee or bread in the house, so will await a 
reply by the first of the week ; then whatever I see fit to do with myself 
will do so. I know, Mr. K, it is not using common sense to write 


this way, but I am utterly discouraged and can not help it. The War 


noe mi not even kept its word and sent me $30 a month, as it has prom- 
0, 


Again, under late of January 29, 1919— 


In reply will state as yet I have not received my check, and the gas 
— 1 —1 shut off my gas. They did this 1 and I am with- 
out fuel or food. 7 one 1 l 
gu ve op everything I had in this world, and then in return what do I 
get? haven't heard from [my husband]—it’s four months and two 
weeks. Now, Mr. K, please advise me what to do; you know, it is 
not very nice staying in a cold house without food. 


Again, under date of February 4, 1919: 


Won't you ask them to find out where my husband is, as it is four 

months and three weeks to-day since I last head from him? 

$80 58 months this woman has received only three payments of 
each. 

This is a fine picture for us to view. A woman without 
parents; no wealthy relatives; alone in her home, cheerless, 
cold, penniless, destitute, sick, and hungry, and she the wife of 
a soldier in the service overseas. 

Here is another case of a soldier leaving for overseas service 
in the early part of September last. He made an allotment to 
his mother of $15, but she has not received anything; and ac- 
cording to the last communication, which arrived at his home 
on December 24, 1918, he had not received any pay since he 
entered the service. This young man contributed to the sup- 
port of his father and mother, when he was at home, $50 per 
month. They have not received a dollar from the Government. 
I saw this man’s parents, who stated the facts to me. 

Another case of one who went into the service July 15, 1917; 
did his part in France; was wounded seven times, and had a 
rib taken away. He has not received any money from the 
Government since April. This is not an imaginary case. I saw 
the man myself and heard the story from his own lips. 

I have a complaint of another kind. A letter written by a 
soldier to his mother, whom I know, is in part as follows: 


Send me some of my money. I haven't got aes for December yet 
and I haven't told you that I buy my meals all the time or I woul 
starve to death. I don't believe some of these wops around here 
could live on the meals that we get. 
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Last Friday we had fried (rotten) fish for dinner. Nobod > would 
take it, and made soup out of it for supper; and everybody took it and 
threw it away so we wouldn't get it some other way again. It has 
been that way ever since we came here. 

And yet there is given $100,000,000 to the alleged hungry of 
other foreign nationalities. 

Under date of February 6, 1919, I received a letter from the 
mother of a lieutenant in Siberia, who inclosed a field-service 
post card from her son, who says that he has not received any 
mail, and I am requested to find out the proper address. 

The post card reads as follows: 


VLADIVOSTOK, 1-8-19, 
Am well—feeling fine—don't 7 5165 
Am in the hospital—sick—slightly wounded— seriously wounded— 
am now recovering rapidly. 
Have—have not—received mail from you. 
(Signed) 


(Draw a line through any of the above not applicable. AN field- 
service ao cards with unauthorized additions or changes will be 
destroyed.) 

This is all that is given on a small postal card made for the 
use of soldiers in the United States Army and sent from Siberia 
by a lieutenant in the service to his mother, who has sent him 
several important business letters which he has not. received, 

I have drawn a line through parts of the card, as he did. 

The name I have, for obvious reasons, omitted. 

I am acquainted with a young woman from the city of Erie 
who is doing her part in one of the hospitals in New York. 
She has written a letter descriptive of her work and the con- 
ditions there existing. It has appeared in the public press. I 
quote briefly: 

7 of the boys can not write, so we do it for them. If they want 
to telegram and have no money, the Red Cross pays for them. 
I am going to write to some of the s at home and ask them if they 
will send small stamp books to the boys who are down and out, as 
many of them haven't had 8 ond for five or six months, and haven't 
a cent to their names, I ady have loads of letters to mail that 
are not stamped. 

And yet the Post Office Department is on a paying basis. 
Daily we hear the praises of those boys, but that does not give 
them their overdue pay. 

Not long since I personally visited a hospital not very far 
from the city of Washington and I conversed with a number of 
men there, and I learned that they had not received their pay 
for some months, although the day before I was there they had 
signed some papers by which they were to receive from the 
Government casualty pay of $7.50 per month, or amounts ap- 
proximating this. 

It would seem to the ordinary person that the basis upon 
which this casualty pay could be made would be sufficient to 
warrant the payment in full of all that was their just dues. 

Such illustrations as these arouse our indignation, and I 
think that we could spend a little of our time most profitably 
and patriotically to do that which we ought to do. I under- 
stand from a gentleman, Mr. McCurtocu, of Ohio, who addressed 
this House a few days ago, that he felt the same way, and that 
he made inquiries to see how many bills had been introduced 
for this purpose. He found 15 of them. If there are 15 bills 
of this nature resting in the committees it is time some of them 
were brought into the House, and those who are responsible 
for introducing legislation of that kind and bringing it before 
this House ought, in my opinion, to take action at once to relieve 
the conditions, of which I have many complaints. [Applause.] 

From all that I gather from various sources and from what 
has been presented upon the floor of the House immediate relief 
is imperative. The families of our soldiers are fed, in many 
instances, with broken promises, and we are binding up the 
wounds. of our boys with red tape. It is high time that the 
slumbering resentment and indignation of the membership of 
this House expressed itself in some constructive and mandatory 
legislation which will eliminate chaos and substitute system for 
confusion worse confounded. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER]. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I had intended to discuss 
some features of the bill, but some of the data that I had 
hoped to get by this time I have not acquired, so instead thereof 
I am going to take a few minutes of the time allotted to me to 
get into the Recorp a brief that I prepared three or four weeks 
ago and have been carrying in my pocket ever since, on the right 
of public officials to receive gifts from foreign governments. 
The thing that prompted me to look up this question was an 
inquiry from one of my constitutents, based upon a news item 
similar to the one which appeared in the Washington Post here 
on Sunday, December 29, 1918. The news item is vouched for 
by the Associated Pess and is headed “King sends Wilson 
fine set of books as birthday gift.” It is dated London, Decem- 


ber 28, and states that President Wilson celebrated that day, his 
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sixty-second birthday, by a round of social activities, and that 
King George presented him with a magnificent set of books, 
and at the same time gave gifts to every member of the Presi- 
dent’s official party. Dispatches following that also gave out 
the news that the President accepted gifts given to him by 
other potentates and high dignitaries, including the Pope. The 
constitutional provision on that is very plain. It is so clear 
that any man who runs may read. The wayfaring man, even 
though he be a President or other high official, can not err 
therein. It is the eighth paragraph of the ninth section of 
Article I, and reads as follows: 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States, 

The second clause, to which I wish especially to call attention, 
is the provision: 

And no person holding any office of profit or trust under them, 
shall without the consent of the ae, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office or title, of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or 
foreign state. 4 

That was incorporated in the Constitution by the fathers who 
made up the constitutional convention, and it was no passing 
whim of the framers of the Constitution, because this provision 
appeared in the Articles of Confederation substantially as we find 
it in the Constitution. Mr. Pinckney, a member of that conven- 
tion, moved the adoption of this provision as a part of the Con- 
stitution and it was carried unanimously after full understand- 
ing of its importance, and the reason that he urged therefor was 
the necessity of preserving foreign ministers and other officers 
of the United States independent of external influence. Now, 
for a public official to accept a present from any king, prince, 
or foreign State is not only a violation of the Constitution, but 
is in violation of an act of Congress passed in 1881, two sections 
of which I will incorporate in my remarks. Section 2 of the 
act provides: 

That no decoration or other thing, the acceptance of which is author- 
ized by this act, and no decoration heretofore accepted, or which may 
hereafter be accepted, by consent of Congress by any officer of the 
United States from any foreign Government shall be publicly shown or 
exposed upon the person of the officer so ving the same. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. For a question, 

Mr. LONDON. I understand the custom is that a gift that 
is received by the President from a foreign power is deposited 
in the State Department and is turned over to him when he 
becomes a private citizen. I understand that is how they have 
been getting around that constitutional provision. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Well, I do not know what the custom is— 
and here let me state that I never heard of a President violat- 
ing this constitutional provision before—but the law is that 
no person while holding a public office can in any wise receive a 
gift from any prince, king, or foreign State, and the statute 
here provides that the officials can not take the gift and then 
come to Congress and ask Congress to give consent. 

Section 8 provides: f 

That hereafter any present, decoration, or other thing which shall be 
conferreèd or presented by any fore: government to any officer of the 
United States—civil, naval, or mili shall be tendered through the 
Department of State and not to the individual in person; but such 
present, decoration, or other thing shall not be delivered by the Depart- 
ment of State unless so authorized by act of Congress. 

As a matter of fact, Congress has in but very few cases acted 
favorably in giving consent to permit a public official to accept 
a gift or decoration since 1881. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSBYER. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. RAKER. Has the section of the Constitution to which 
the gentleman referred and the act—has either of them been 
violated lately, within the last six months? If so, who is the 
one who violated it? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman is listening, and I have not 
tried to cover up anything. I read this press dispatch from 
London, where the President of the United States accepted a 
gift from the King of England. I wish to inform the gentle- 
man that I am not discussing this violation of the Constitution 
and statutes because of any hostility to the President or to em- 
barrass him in his work over there, because I am in sympathy 
with nearly everything he says he Is trying to accomplish. This 
is a domestic question, not a foreign one. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it the gentleman’s contention that the pro- 
vision of the Constitution stated has been violated by the 
President? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If the press dispatch quoted by me is cor- 
rect, there is no question about the violation. 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I will. À 

Mr. RANDALL. Does the gentleman disapprove of the deco- 
rations some foreign governments have conferred upon the 
ofticers and soldiers of our Army for distinguished services? 
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Mr. RAMSEYER. That is not the question that I am under- 
taking to discuss. The thing I am attempting to show in this 
brief to which I have referred is the constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions touching the President’s right to accept gifts 
from kings and princes, and also what construction the consti- 
tutional writers and Attorneys General have placed upon this 
constitutional provision and what Secretaries of State had to 
say in regard thereto in their instructions and letters to min- 
isters of eurs serving abroad. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Always to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As to the soldiers and sailors, the gentle- 
man will recall that in our military appropriation bill of 1918 
express authority was given those to accept such decorations. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Of course, I am not objecting to that. I 
em at discussing that; that does not come in this discussion 
a 8 

Mr. CURRY of California. If the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, the President of the United States is Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman’s contention is that the 
President has a right to accept any gift from any foreign State 
or king or prince because of that statutory provision? I doubt 
that very much. I do not recall the provisions of that statute 
now—— 

Mr. CURRY of California. Pershing, who is chief 

Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman will yield, the law provides 
that they may receive military decorations and that our Govern- 
ment in return can present to the officers and men of the for- 
eign armies that cooperated with us such military decorations 
as we bestow. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I thank the gentleman for that explana- 
tion and that distinction. The costly gifts the President has 
been accepting can hardly be classed as military decorations. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. If the gentleman will permit, I think the 
gentleman has opened up a very interesting question, and I 
would like to ask whether his brief brings up the question 
whether or not Congress has the power under the constitutional 
provision to enact such a law. 

Mr. MASON. Yes; the Constitution provides for that. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Of course, Congress can give consent in 
particular cases. Now, the question the gentleman asks is 
whether Congress can by general statute give consent before the 
king, prince, or foreign state offers the gift? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I have not investigated that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Does the gentleman want more time? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I would like to have five minutes more. 

Mr. KAHN, I yield five minutes additional to the gentleman, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am very much obliged to the gentleman. 

Mr. McOCULLOCH. The gentleman has not answered my 
question. Have you made the distinction? 

Mr. RAMSETER. I did not look into that phase of it. I 
thought I had answered you. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. It is a very interesting subject. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I shall print this brief in the extension of 
my remarks. It will give you the opinions of constitutional 
writers, United States Attorneys General, and Secretaries of 
State. Rawle in his work, “The Constitution,” gives a reason 
for this constitutional inhibition. He says: 

There can not be too much jealousy in respect to Torei 
The treasures of Persia were successfully distributed in Athens; and it 
is now known that in England a profligate prince and many of his venal 
courtiers were bribed into measures injurious to the nation by the gold 
of Louis XIV. 

And Watson, another eminent writer on the Constitution, 
cites the incident when Prince Henry of Prussia was here in 
1902 and presented portraits to the Navy Department and to 
the academies at West Point and Annapolis, and also gave 
photographs to military and civil officers of the United States, 
These, however, according to the statute of 1881, were deposited 
with the Secretary of State, and the Secretary of State wrote 
a letter to the Attorney General and asked him whether it would 
be proper to turn these gifts over to the institutions and officers 
for whom the gifts were intended by Prince Henry. The Attor- 
ney General held that the Navy Department and these academies 
could accept them, because the constitutional inhibition did not 
apply to governmental institutions. But he said, as te these 
photographs, that the military and civil officers could not re- 
ceive them. And the Attorney General calls special attention 
to the fact that Prince Henry of Prussia was only a titular 
prince and was not a sovereign exercising any power whatever. 
The Constitution prohibits the acceptance of a gift of any kind 
whatever from any prince or any king or any foreign State, 


influence. 


1919. 
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This same ruling has been followed by Attorney General Wick- 
ersham as applying to a postal clerk of the fourth class down 
here in the Post Office Department, whom the Emperor of Ger- 
many offered to decorate, and the question was raised in the 
case of a field assistant here in the Geological Survey, a Prof. 
Udden, who was decorated by the King of Sweden with the 
Order of the Knighthood of the North Star. In this case Prof. 
Udden was permitted to receive the decoration, for the simple 
reason that he was only working for the Geological Survey by 
the day, had never taken an oath of office, and was not held to 
be an officer of the United States. 

Wharton on International Law goes on and discussess the 
same proposition. And I want to tell you, also, besides the 
‘Attorneys General of the United States always construing these 
provisions strictly, so also has every Secretary of State. I here 
call your attention to a quotation from John Quincy Adams, in 
his instructions, as Secretary of State, to our minister in Great 
Britain, where = says: 


“minister or other t which 
ae reamp — 
decisively declined. 


Daniel Webster, as Secretary of oe writing to Mr. Cushing, 
who was at that time minister to China, said: 

The Chinese are — —— speak of persons coming into 5 Em ao 
other nations as tr bearers to the Emperor. 
— — haps, b 3 —— ee ase akon of Euglena 
0 
diately met by & declaration not made osten 
reproachful 9 others, that you are no tribute 
Government pays tribute to none and expects tribute from none; and 
aatan as to presents your Government neither makes nor accepts 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend and revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
Mr. RAMSETER. The following is the brief to which I have 
referred: 

PRESENTS TO PUBLIC OFFICIALS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The Washington Post of Sunday, pes 29, 1918, carried the fol- 
lowing news item on the front page 
“ KING SENDS WILSON FIND SET or BOOKS AS BIRTHDAY GIFT. 
[By the Associated Press.] 
Loxpox, December 28. 


“President Wilson celebrated to-day his sixty-second birthday by a 
activities. King George ted him with a magnifi- 
of books, and at the saine time gave gifts to every member of 


‘This present from King to President Wilson is in ve erie 
tion J2 Ak section 9, paragraph 8, cf the Cons m, which 


follows: 
“No > title of nobili man be granted by the United States: And no 
person holdin ag any of trust or profit under them, — — 
the consent o the Congress, aceept of — . oy pone Sur ean 


‘title, of any kind whatever’ from any — en State.” m 
The reference to this paragraph of * Const Constitution, Madison’s 
C tutional Conven 


'onstii tion is f in yolume 2, pages 234 and 235, and 
is Aire Pinckney urged the necessity of preserving foreign ministers and 
Kor n S an 
other officers of the United States RA endent of external infiuence an 
moved to insert after Article VII, ion 7, the clause following: axe 
person holding any office of 5 or trust under the United States shall, 
Without the consent of the 


Pair ence accept any present, emolumen 
from a 


office, or title of any a aoe any „ prince, or foreign 


e pro on respect to titles of n is copied from the 
‘articles of Confederation, and needs no R 
Rawle, in his iso The Constitution, —.— To and 120, makes the 
following commen 
No title of nobility shall be granted by the 8 1 or by any 
5 State.’ Of this there could have been but little danger. The 
ernie spirit of republicans leads them to contemn the vanity Ff 
8 ut the residue of the clause is more im 
pret o pee o ding any office of trust or profit under the U: ted 
[States sh thoat the consent of Congress, accept any present, 
emolument, ofice, or title of any kind whatever from any EDES prince, 
or foreign State 
“There can not be too much jealousy in respect to for influence. 
The treasures of Persia were successfully distributed in Athens; 
it is now known that in England a pro te prince and many of his 
venal courtiers were bribed into measures injurious to the nation by 
the gold of Lonis XIV.” 
Story, in his work on Paoa y Law, section 1352, has this to 
gay on n the last part of this paragraph 
“The other clause, as to acceptance of any 5 f foreign or 
office from foreign governments is Sy gem in a 2 ie be 
influence of every sort. * not 
Seos ws 1 to his country vy the 3 of an 
foreign power. Still, however, = 
highly eoportant; as it puts out o the ERG of an on oficer ol of — Gov- 
ernment to wear borrowed honors, w. supposed 
importance abroad by a titular di a i a. 
yatson on the Constitution. age 760. 
he 9 5 ith n 2 the United 8 in 1902. 
made presents of por s to Department Military 
and Naval Academies, and of photographs 70 several civil and 3 
officers of the United States. Prince Henry was not 
throne. but was a titular prince. The question was submitted by — 
olllcer of the Government the Attorney General wi whether the consti- 


tutional prohibition prevented the acceptance of these presents. ae 
Acting Attorney General held that, . Prince Henry was onl 
titular prince, an acceptance of a present rom him would come wit in 
the p ition; he also held that, as the Constitution forbids any 
person holding any office under the United States from accepting any 
present, emolument, office, or title, the prohibition did not apply to a 
department of the Government nor to governmental tutions. The 
ion went further and held that even a simple remembrance of 
courtesy, which from motives of delicacy recognizes o policy, like 
the photographs in this case, falls — the — of any present 
of any eo whatever.” 
Fig Bors also 24, Op. A. G., 117-118. Acting Attorney General Henry 
o; 

In 7905 the Secretary of State received an berry of the third class 
of the Order of the Red Eagle, conferred — Bae German Emperor to 
deliver to a clerk of class 4 in the Post Office ieina t 

1 5 3 W. Wickersham in an opinion held (27 Op. A. G., 


a ustified, without au- 
had been 


—— the order of the 
soverei 


sham (28 Op. A. G., 298} 
bens ogy bag by the day, only occasional work, and no Sg of office 
was taken by him. “there is nothing in the Constitution o 7 3 — 
prevent the acce tance by Prof. Udden of the order conferred "pen 5 
by_the r of Sweden. 
Wharton’: p tarom a Hani E h Volume I, has the followin 
1. Daniel Webster, Secretary of to Mr. Cushing, May 


pages 4 
The Chinese are apt to speak of persons comin into the 
— Br nations as tribute o the —— This idea 


i persane by the costly pa 
— this’ e respecting. yo must, should they arise, 
diately met by a d E tion not made ostentatiously or 2 a manner 
reproachful toward others, that you are no tribute 


t 
Government pays tribute to none and expects tribute — none; 
that —— as te presents, your Government neither makes nor accepts 


2 = oo Adams, Secretary of State, to Mr. Rush, November 6, 1917, 


page 75 

It ie expected by the President that offer of such present which 

ix fatere he nada to minister or other officer of this 
be decisively declined.” 

3. Mr. McLane, Secretary of State, phon January 6, 1834, page 


7572 

and Ean Siete iy — ee e sf ine United States that 

it is required of —— that in future they will not, unless the consent of 

Congress shall have been previously obtained, accept, under any cir- 
etn segs gaia of any kind whatever from any king, prince, or 

101 4. Other Secretaries of State give similar opinions on pages 788 and 
5 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend and revise my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
sie rags tee a pause] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. DILTON]. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, for many years South Dakota 
has maintained a board of railroad commissioners. These com- 
missioners are elected by the people, they are responsible to the 
people, and the people of our State have absolute confidence in 
their efficiency and integrity. These commissioners have for 
many years been instrumental in securing for the people of our 
State a reduction in freight, passenger, and express rates. Re- 
cently the Director General of Railroads promulgated a new 
schedule of express rates as applied to interstate shipments. 
This new schedule interferes with the intrastate express rates of 
my State. When this schedule was about to go into effect, the 
railroad commissioners of my State brought suit against the 
officials and sought to enjoin them from putting into effect this 
new schedule, which would interfere with the intrastate rates in 
South Dakota. 

When the case came on for trial there appeared in a luxu- 
rious, specially equipped, private car three attorneys represent- 
ing the Public Service Corporation, who sought to impress their 
argument on the court that these intrastate rates could be set 
aside, They thus interfered with the domestic affairs of our 
State. To show the extent that our people resented this inter- 
ference in our internal affairs and the extravagance in the use 
of private cars, the legislature of the State, being in session, 
passed a resolution condemning the action of these paid attor- 
neys, coming there under the circumstances in an equipped, 
luxurious car as a wanton waste of expenditure of publie 
money, and condemned their activities in interfering with the 
affairs of our State. 

As a part of my remarks, I desire to have read in my time 
the resolution so passed by the legislature. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the paper referred to 
will be read. 

There was no objection. 


ra- 


S, 1843, 
ire from 
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The Clerk read as follows: - 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 
I, C. A. Burkhart, secretary of state, do hereby certify that the an- 
nexed concurrent resolution was duly by the sixteenth session 
of the Legislature of the State of South Dakota. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great 

boy os the State of South Dakota, at the city of Pierre, January 31, 
[SEAL.] C. A. BURKHART, 
Secretary o/ State. 

Hon. C. A. BURKHART, 

Secretary of State: X 
The following concurrent resolution has been adopted by the senate 
and concurred in by the house of representatives : 
: Concurrent resolution. 
Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota (the House 
of Representatives concurring): 

Whereas the Government of the United States as a war-emergency 
measure took over the control of several great public-service corpora- 
tions, including the railroads and — aby companies of our country, 
and placed them in charge of a Director General of Railroads; and 

Whereas our Government did at the same time urge upon our people the 

reat necessity of saving and conserving in private and business af- 
airs, and asked our le, even the widows and orphans, to save 
their mite to buy liberty nds and war-saving stamps for the je ged 
of the Government and its different departments in its conduct of the 
war, including the railroads and express companies; and 

Whereas our people have generously responded to every request made, 
and whereas it has now come to the attention of our people that 
three paid representatives of one of the said great public-service cor- 
porations have come to the city of Pierre in a luxuriously equipped 
private car at a great and unnecessary expense for the express pur- 

bose of opposing in our courts the action of our board of railroad com- 
missioners wherein they are representing the interests of our people 
in seeking to prevent what appears to be an unwarranted, unlawful, 
and unjust raise in express rates, which are sought to be put into 
effect under the guise of Government control and with the apparent 
approval of the Director General of Railroads: Now therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota (the House of 

Representatives concurring), That we do condemn such unwarranted ex- 

travagance as unpatriotic, disloyal, and undemocratic, and that we do 

hereby memorialize the Co of the United States to enact such 
laws as will effectually and permanently protect the American people 
from unfair and extortionate rates, whether imposed upon them by pri- 
vate corporations owning and operating such public utilities or under 
Government management and control of the same, thereby rendering to 
the people that reasonable and efficient service to which they are right- 
fully entitled, free alike from unreasonable governmental control or 
from corporate or individual oppression, 
For the Senate: 
C. S. AMSDEN, ` 
President pro tempore. 
A. B. Buaks, 
Secretary. 
For the House: 
Lewis Benson, 
Speaker, 
WRIGHT TARBELL, 
Chief Clerk. 
Dated at Pierre, S. Dak., this 28th day of January, A. D. 1919. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, on February 5 I made some re- 
marks concerning conditions found at Newport News and vicinity 
and referred to corrals in which several thousand horses were 
kept. My remarks are found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 5, commencing on page 2774. I append a communica- 
tion received from R. E. Wood, brigadier general, United States 
Army, Director of Purchase and Storage, giving his version of 
these conditions. I ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
as an extension of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to have the matter indicated printed as an 
extension. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The communication referred to is as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
PURCHASE, STORAGE AND TRAFFIC DIVISION, 
Washington, February 7, 1918. 
Hon. CHARLES H. DILLON, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Sm: I note your h with reference to conditions at Newport 
News, which appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 5. 

While the majority of the matters you treated in this speech are not 
under the jurisdiction of the Quartermaster Corps, the corrals and re- 
mount stations are. I am ee for your information, copy of re- 
ports from Col. Scott, inspector of the remount division. 

To enable you to understand the situation it will be necessary to state 
that the remount station at Newport News was not intend to keep 
animals any length of time. It was used as an embarkation depot, pure 
and simple. Animals were brought there to be shipped to Europe and 
as a e, were held in the corrals nage a few weeks. At the time o 
the eee we were shipping fifteen to twenty thousand animals per 
month, 

The corrals were all right during the dry season, but during the rain 
season they were very muddy. the same time, -the sheds are well. 
gy poo and dry on the inside, and the animals have an opportunity to 

e down. 

Just as soon as the armistice was declared this department requested 
authority from the General Staff to sell off the surplus animals, and 
when authority was received we adye and the sales. As 
you will note in Col. Scott's ort, there were 4,300 animals in the 
corrals at the time of your visit. enty-two hundred were sold on 
February 3, 4, and 5, These animals were in good condition, as evi- 


denced by the 7 7 15 realized at the sale, which were exceedingly good. 


Fifteen hundred are to be sold on the 26th, which will leave a 
animals, for which there js stable room. 
need be kept in corrals after February 26. 
While it in no way concerns me, T noticed a statement in your speech 
which is incorrect, and I assume that you will be glad to have your 
attention called to it. I happen to know personally Capt. L. G. Thom, 
whom you mention as being assistant executive officer and a brother-in- 
law of one of the Ferguson brothers. Capt. Thom is in no way con- 
nected with the Fergusons. He married a sister of Col. Altstaetter. 
Very truly, yours, R. E. Woop, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, 
Director of Purchase and Storage. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1919. 
From: Lieut. Col. Charles L. Scott, Q. M. C. 5 
To: Remount Division, O. Dir. P. & S., room 1064, Munitions Building, 
Subjects inspect t Animal Embarkation Depot, N 
ubject : on of Animal Embar'! on t, rt N. Va. 
December, 1918. Peep eres ica LOA 


1. 1 report that I inspected the animal embarkation depot, Newport 
mene 1 December 27, 28, 29, and 30. This depot was in excellent 
co on. 

2. I especially investigated the 3 of water supply, which was 
due to exceptionally dry weather. Recent rains have relieved this situa- 
tion; also, the British remount depot at this place has sold 5,000 ani- 
mals, and 1,300 have been shipped out from this depot. This also will 
largely reduce the amount of water being used. There was no necessity 
for ere animals out to be sold at other points, and I recommended 
that an be held at Newport News and sold at that place during 
January, February, and March. 

Due to rains the corrals were quite muddy, but cleaning was pro- 

ng daily, and the animals were being shifted from corral to corral 
n order to provide as dry corrals as ble. The sheds in each corral 
were dry and provided suitable shelter for animals during the rain, 

4. The animals were in excellent condition. 


ut 600 
In other words, no animals 


Cnantxs L. SCOTT, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 
FEBRUARY 6, 1919. 
From : Lieut. Col. Charles L. Scott, Quartermaster Corps. 
To: Remount Division, Office Director of Purchase and Supplies, Room 
1064, Munitions Building, Potomac Park. 
Subject: Inspection of an 
February 5, 1919. 


1. I submit the following report of inspection of the animal embarka- 
tion depot, Newport News, Va., which I made February 5, 1919: 

(a) Due to recent rains, corrals are quite muddy. This is a tem- 
porary and not a permanent condition. There are 31 corrals in the 
depot proper, of which 21 have been in constant use. Two excellent 
corrals belonging to the veterinary hospital, which are located on hi 
151 were turned over to the depot and put in use on January 22 


al embarkation depot, Newport News, Va., 


h 

19. These corrals had been used for contagious diseases, and several 
careful disinfections of same had to be made in addition to removing 
much loose earth. These corrals were vacant during these disinfec- 
tions, and they are the only good corrals that have not been constantly 


in use. 

(b) The 10 corrals now in use are located on low and poorly drained 
ground, 6 of them being receiving corrals along the railroad track and 
unloading chutes. 

e) Of the 23 good corrals, 13 have been necessary to care for ani- 
mals, thus leaving 10 vacant. These vacant corrals are then cleaned 
and drained and animals are shifted from the 13 corrals that are 
occupied as conditions may warrant. 

(d) Sheds are located in all of these 23 corrals and provide ample 
shelter in bad weather for the animals in these corrals. They are 
generally well drained and dry on the inside. 

(e) All feed and hay racks are located outside of sheds. The ground 
on each side of the 3 in occupied corrals is graded and sonrai 
well drained and provides good footing for the animals while being fed. 

The animals of this depot are fat and in excellent condition. 
Four thousand two hundred and forty-three animals were at this depot 
on W rtf 1. There are now only 72 animals receiving treatment in 
me hospital, 50 per cent of which are old cases of injuries received in 
shipment. 

f ) Sale of 2,200 animals was conducted on February 3, 4, and 5, 
19 $ This leaves about 2,000 animals in the depot, 1,500 of which 
will be sold February 26, 1919. After this sale stable facilities will 
be available for all animals remaining at the depot. 

(h) The general condition of this depot and the animals in it is very 

‘ood, and from all reports and records it is better than it has ever 
Been before under similar weather conditions. 
CHARLES L, SCOTT. 
Lieutenant Colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CANTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire in that time to 
have read by the Clerk a statement which is contained in a 
letter recently received by the parents, at Detroit, Mich., of a 
sergeant in the service of the United States with our troops in 
the north of Russia. There is a great interest in Michigan, as 
elsewhere, in the American expedition now in the north of 
Russia, and I think that, with other comments, this expression, 
which comes from one of the soldiers there, is of particular 
interest. I ask that the Clerk read it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the clipping indicated 
will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The success of American armies in wars of the past has been at- 
tributed to the fact they always have had a complete knowledge and 
understanding of the principles for which they were fighting. This is 
not true of e tion which has been sent to Russia. We are 
absolutely ignorant of any cause for being here, and we appeal to the 


folks at home to enlighten us. 
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If we are here to improve conditions of the Russians and to destroy 
bolshevism, which we must admit is a dangerous institution, does it 
not seem right the Russians should assist us? But they refuse to go 
to the front and fight with us. 

We were actually compelled to turn our machine guns on a body of 
them the other day—Russians who had enlisted in the British Army 
and refused to obey commands to move to the front. Does it seem 
right we should sacrifice our lives for men who refuse to assist us in 


establishing peace in their own — 
8 t ere under English command. Every move we make is con- 
0 


Dopuna; and we are living on English rations, which con- 
of canned stew and tea. I don't want you to feel that 
being in doubt is lessening my fighting spirit any. I am ready at all 
times to give my life for my flag and my 3 But all we ask is 
that you assist in convincing us that this expedition is justified. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield back any time I may 
have remaining. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
of his time. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, here is a new one on me. There 
has been a good deal of complaint about the inability of boys 
in the Army to get their applications for discharge acted upon 
at all, and more complaint about their inability to get them 
acted upon favorably, where the conditions would all seem to 
indicate that the applications ought to be granted. But out at 
Fort Logan H. Roots, Ark., they have a new commanding officer, 
who turned back all the applications in effect and issued an 
order to the effect that all men applying for a discharge must 
have a letter from the Red Cross secretary stating the reason. 
In other words, it was not sufficient for these men to present 
applications and affidavits from doctors, dependents, employers, 
or anybody else, but, having done that, they must get the Red 
Cross secretary to give the reasons why, in the judgment of the 
Red Cross secretary, the man ought to be discharged. 

I have here a very appealing letter, not addressed to me, from 
one of the men out there seeking to obtain from the Red Cross 
secretary at Chicago reasons why he should be discharged. 
Evidently that man has great faith in the Red Cross. 

The War Department here does not seem to have as much 
faith in the judgment of the Red Cross. The War Department 
in its files here has information probably of thousands and thou- 
sands of cases where men have been killed or wounded in 
France; and yet if you ask for information from the Red Cross, 
which they have and will be glad to give, they are ordered by 
the War Department not to give the information unless the War 
Department has already given it out. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. : 

Mr. DILLON. I will state that I had a communication from 
the War Department quite recently, referring me to the Red 
Cross to get information as to the death or whereabouts of one 
of the soldiers. 

Mr. MANN. I understand they refer to the Red Cross, but 
the Red Cross is forbidden to give the information unless the 
War Department has previously given it out themselves. Upon 
receipt of the information by the War Department that a man 
has been killed or wounded or is missing, the Red Cross is 
notified, and is thereupon permitted to furnish the relatives of 
the soldiers with whatever additional information it has. For 
months the Red Cross here in Washington has been in posses- 
sion of information about men in the Army, either wounded or 
dead, which they were not permitted by the War Department 
to give out to the families. One man in the Red Cross has had 
on his desk as many as 500 obituary letters sent by Red Cross 
representatives in the hospitals in France to the families of 
men who haye died, sending the information through the Red 
Cross, and yet they were not permitted to forward these letters 
to the families or to give the information which they received 
from their own representatives. 

That is true also of the wounded, although in some cases 
that rule has been violated by the Red Cross officials. I may 
say if I were running the Red Cross I would tell the War De- 
partment to go to sin with such an order. [Applause.] If I had 
the information from Red Cross representatives in hospitals 
in France that a soldier boy was lying there wounded, or that 
he had died and had been buried, I would give that information 
to the mother or the wife of the soldier over here, whether the 
War Department liked it or not. [Applause.] 

Of course the claim of the War Department is that mistakes 
will occur; that men of the same name are in the Army, and 
that a man by the name of John Smith may be reported dead, 
but it is not the John Smith that some particular person is 
interested in. But I am inclined to think from the information 
we have had that the reports of the Red Cross upon the sub- 


sist mos 


The gentleman yields back the remainder 


ject in the main are more reliable than the reports that come 
from the War Department. z 

I think it is a shame that the mother who has given her boy 
in France, where he has been killed, and who walks the floor, 
as many of them do, night after night in worry, can not receive 
the information which would at least allay that much of her 
sorrow and anxiety. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Everybody agrees with the gentleman 
in his criticism, except as to the Red Cross. Now, the Red 
com people, as I understand it, are under the Army, and if 

ey— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. If they were to disobey these orders, 
it might mean that their opportunities for the great services 
they have rendered would be seriously curtailed by further 
order of the War Department. 

Mr. MANN. That is their fear. I have no doubt, however, 
that if they disobeyed the order, the order would be revoked. 
The War Department can not defend such a thing before the 
American people. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Absolutely not. 

Mr. MANN. They can defend it in secret. As long as it 
is not known it can be enforced. If the war were to continue 
now, it would not be in force for 30 days longer. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. That is true; but the Red Cross might 
be seriously handicapped in the great good it is doing if it 
should run counter to the orders of the War Department. 

Mr. MANN. I am not disposed to criticize the Red Cross. If 
I appeared to do so, I did not mean to do it. 

The other day I referred to a letter from Judge Walter I. 
McCoy, for many years a very valued and valuable Member 
of this House, now a justice of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, concerning the marking of the graves in 
France. I was glad to have some of the gentlemen here who 
had been over in France where the boys are buried state that 
those graves were well marked, and 1 hope that is true in all 
eases. Undoubtedly it was true of the cases referred to by the 
gentlemen here. This is what Justice McCoy says: 

I am informed by one who has just returned from France, where 
he visited the grave of my son, that it is marked by a wooden cross 
on which was “written,” without the Christian name or initials 
simply “ Lieut. McCoy, 39,“ and that the writing was nearly effaced 
ee rain. My informant tells me that he rewrote the name, so 

t it probably will not be obliterated, and wrote my name and address 
on the cross as an added precaution. * * + 

Fearing the loss of identity, I 
through a French lady who was enough to take an interest in t 
matter to have a simple stone placed on my son's grave. but she was 
told by the American Graves Registration Service that this would not 
be permitted. 

Of course, I suppose Judge McCoy does not know anything 
further than the information furnished to him, which was that 
a friend of his visited the grave, found the name of his son 
written on the cross over the grave nearly effaced, and his 
friend rewrote it. A photograph just received by Judge 
McCoy, showing the grave of his son at Pierrefonds, discloses 
that the crosses marking the burial places of the American 
soldiers bear simply cards, which appear to be tacked upon the 
wood. 

A great many of the boys who died abroad probably never 
will be brought home. They may be given a resting place there 
which will be entirely satisfactory and altogether suitable; 
but a great many will be brought home, and the relatives and 
friends of the boys whose remains are brought home do not 
want any unnecessary uncertainty as to the identity of the 
remains. It will be a crime if the Government of the United 
States has so marked those graves that the names will become 
obliterated, and if it becomes known in the country later that 
while they may bring a coffin with some remains to the mother 
or wife, no one knows whose remains are in the coffin. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have understood, though I 
can not vouch for the accuracy of it, because I have had it from 
no official source, that a diagram was kept of the burial plats, 
the graves being numbered upon that diagram, and the names 
set opposite the numbers. I say I can not vouch for it, be- 
cause I have heard it from no official source. 

Mr. MANN. That may be true. I will say this: I raise a 
great many flowers. One of the greatest difficulties in the 
world is to keep them properly labeled and to know what their 
names are. I haye nearly a thousand different varieties of 
one sort of flower. There is a plat which shows where every 
one of them is planted. They are all labeled, most of them 
with two labels; and- yet it is the hardest thing in the world 


endeavored several months ago 
e 
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not to get them mixed up at times. But there ought to be no 
mixing up of these graves over there, not to any extent, at 
least. Everything ought to be done to give the people confidence 
that the identity of these dead soldiers is being preserved. We 
have given those people enough money. If they will use com- 
mon sense, there will be no trouble about it at all. If they do 
not, God help them. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman from Nebraska use some of 
his time? 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. I will yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LONDON]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr, Chairman, the specter of Bolshevism is 
haunting the world. Everybody—statesman, business man, 
preacher, plutocrat, newspaper editor—keeps on warning the 
world that it is about to be destroyed by Bolshevism. A few 
days ago a preacher who brought to the pulpit the slang of the 
barroom orated against it. The chairman of the Republican 
congressional committee put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD re- 
marks which he had delivered before the Chamber of Commerce 
in Pittsburgh, in which he warned them of the danger of Bol- 
shevism. 

A meeting was held in Washington at which a number of 
Members of Congress were present. At the meeting two news- 
paper reporters said the things that they had been saying in 
the press for more than a year—things that had been published 
in a number of metropolitan papers, that had been published in 
a number of newspapers in England. One of the typical plu- 
tocratic sheets of America, the Washington Post, immediately 
proclaimed that the country was in danger; that within the 
shadow of the Washington Monument people were permitted to 
speak things which were not popular; that within the shadow 
of the Washington Monument a young man and a young woman 
dared to say things which were contrary to the policy of that 
plutocratie sheet. But the worst of it is that every movement, 
every new idea, every new suggestion, every new thought that 
is advanced is immediately denounced as Bolshevism. It is not 
necessary to argue any more with a man who advances a new 
idea; it is enough to say “That is Bolshevism.” Socialism, 
anarchism, nihilism, all these are presented as one thing. 

There is an investigation going on in another body as to what 
Bolshevism stands for. I would like to see an investigation as 
to whether there exists a conspiracy to suppress freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, and freedom of assembly. 

The war is over and still we have not repealed the espionage 
act or the so-called sedition bill. It never was an espionage 
act. No man would ever vote against a bill which punished a 
spy. There is no more damnable crime than spying in a time 
of war, but what they call the espionage bill is a bill to check, 
regulate, and control speech, control the press, and to control 
thought. Hundreds and thousands of men are lingering in jail 
to-day because they dared express views which were unpopular 
in time of war. Hundreds and thousands of men are in jail 
to-day because they dared proclaim a political philosophy which 
ran contrary to the philosophy of the moment. 

Mr. QUIN. Does not the gentleman think they ought to be 
there if they viclated the law? 

Mr. LONDON. First, the gentleman ought to ask if I yield. 
There was an old sedition law in the eighteenth century, a sedi- 
tion law which cost the political party responsible for it its life, 
Under that old sedition law only 11 persons were tried, if the 
gentlemen will examine the records. The maximum penalty un- 
der that old law was two years’ imprisonment and a fine of a 
thousand dollars. The only substantial fine imposed under the 
sedition law was ordered returned by the subsequent Congress. 

Under the existing law the penalty is 20 years of imprison- 
ment and a fine of $10,000, I can understand why the fine was 
fixed at $10,000 instead of $1,000; we are now 10 times as rich; 
but why should it be 20 years instead of 2 except that we appre- 
clate liberty to only one-tenth the extent it was appreciated 
then. [Laughter.] 

You ought to know how difficult it is to try a political case 
before a jury in time of war. Take the average Republican or 
Democratic Members of Congress. They are men above the aver- 
age intelligence; they are the best men of their districts. Some 
of them are not even politicians, because they have no time to 
dabble in politics; but still if you put six Republicans and six 
Democrats, Members of Congress, on a jury to determine whether 
a Socialist was right in expressing certain views, I do not know 
whether they would be capable of reaching an impartial decision 
because Republicans and Democrats are totally ignorant of what 
socialism is, All they know is that it is unpopular in their dis- 
tricts. Take the average business man, the retired banker, the 
grocer, the shoe manufacturer; take the crowd the Security 
League has assembled together and have them decide whether 
certain utterances were lawful or unlawful, whether they tended 


to increase or reduce profits, whether they tended to overturn 
society, and they are sure to decide the case as their prejudices 
and ignorance determine. 

Whatever excuse there might have been for that law during 
the war, there is no excuse for continuing it to-day. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. yri 

Mr. BLACK. Does the gentleman think we ought not to 
have any legal method of punishing the man who advocates the 
overthrow of this Government by methods of violence? 

Mr, LONDON. My dear sir, the man who advocates the over- 
throw of a government by violence puts himself outside of the 
pale of law. The man who believes in the overthrow of anything 
by violence, that is not socialism; and I am opposed to the use 
of violence in any form. 

That is why as a Socialist I have voted against war. I do 
not believe in the healing efficacy of violence and war. I 
do not believe that by putting a million men against a half 
million men and killing the half million men you establish any, 
moral or ethical principle. You merely establish the fact that 
a million men commanded by better generals and supplied with 
better artillery are stronger than half a million men com- 
manded by weaker generals and supplied with weaker artillery. 
As a Socialist I oppose the use of physical violence, and that is 
why I condemn those slanderers and ignoramuses who seek to 
confuse the life-giving philosophy of Socialism, which seeks to 
apply the noblest principles of religion to the actualities of life— 
that is why I condemn those who seek to confuse the philosophy. 
of Socialism with the theory of violence. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? ' 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. : 

Mr. SUMNERS. I fully respect the gentleman's views, but 
I want to ask this question: Does he believe in meeting vio- 
lence with violence? What are you going to do when a man 
comes at you with a gun? I ask that for information. 

Mr. LONDON. That will lead me away from the subject. | 

Mr. SUMNERS. Then I withdraw the question. A 

Mr. LONDON. I am not a believer in nonresistance, but 
that would take me away from the subject. I would refer the 
gentleman to Tolstoy for those things. I am not a believer in 
nonresistance. The doctrine of nonresistance has been preached 
for 2,000 years and the opposite of it has been practiced during 
those 2,000 years. The gentleman can find better authority than 
I am upon that subject and more binding authority. 

The man who advocates the overthrow of government by vio- 
lence puts himself outside of the law. Countries which have 
permitted the widest possible latitude, so far as freedom of 
speech goes, have not been losers thereby. Take the English 
Government, for instance. Every anarchist was given a place 
of refuge in London. They have allowed them there to talk, 
and England has never had a single act of assassination, while 
Spain and Italy, where they have had rigorous restrictive laws 
relating to the freedom of assemblage, have had all sorts of 
anarchistic attempts, because violence on the part of the Gov- 
ernment breeds violence on the part of the people. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr, BLACK. I understand from the gentleman's answer to 
my question that he does favor a law that would prohibit a 
man from advocating the overthrow of this Government by. 
violence? 

Mr. LONDON. Or the overthrow of any government by vio- 
lence, except to this extent—to the extent which is embodied 
in the American Declaration of Independence, that the people 
in their collective capacity reserve the right to overthrow a 
government which has usurped powers which do not belong to 
it. Of course, that is a fundamental principle, to which the 
gentleman subscribes, I am sure. 

Mr. BLACK. If we are in agreement on that, does the gen- 
tleman know of any law that we have on the statute books 
that would prevent him or any other man from advocating his 
doctrines of socialism? 

Mr. LONDON, Oh, that is exactly what is happening. What 
has taken place under the so-called espionage law is that men 
are being prosecuted and persecuted, very often by well-mean- 
ing officers, because to those officers the doctrines which the 
accused advocate seem to be subversive of well-ordered society. 
In other words, their doctrines are unpopular, their doctrines 
are misunderstood. Let me give the gentleman this illustra- 
tion: During the campaign of 1916 the Democrats gained popu- 
larity by proclaiming the slogan, “He kept us out of war.” 
The Republicans avoided the issue. In October, however, the 
National Hughes Alliance published an advertisement over the 
names of 27 prominent citizens, including ex-Presidents Roose- 
velt and Taft, Joseph H. Choate, Robert T. Lincoln, and Elihu 
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Root. The statement dealt with the Mexican situation. It 
contained, among other things, the following declaration: 

“Our business is business. Year by year it becomes more 
apparent that the markets of the world must be kept open to 
American industries. We can not extend our trade further 
than we are able to defend it. The rivalries that begin in 
commerce end on battle fields. The history of war is green 
with international jealousies. Every great conflict in modern 
times had its origin in some question of property rights. We 
are now universal competitors and are destined to grow con- 
stantly stronger rivals for a power which other people will not 
surrender without a trial of wit and will and, if need be, force,” 
and so forth. 

That statement was signed by prominent Republican states- 
men and is substantially true; there is no doubt about that; 
but if the very same things were said by a Socialist—if a Social- 
ist were to say that most wars are caused by the clash of the 
economic interests of nations and are primarily business wars— 
it would have led him, of course, in some States to the gallows 
and in other places to jail after indictment and trial by preju- 
diced men. 

If I had time, I would have no difficulty in explaining to 
the gentleman that what is known as bolshevism is a stage 
in a revolution which may continue for several years. It is a 
stage in a struggle incident to Russian life. No other nation 
in the world has or has had similar conditions. A people 
stretching over a territory one-sixth of the world’s surface, 
European Russia constituting one-half of Europe, Asiatic Rus- 
sia being one and a half times as great as the whole of Europe, 
contending—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes 
additional. 

Mr. LONDON. I thank you. Contending with the evil 
wrought by a most abominable system of monarchism, where 
every aspiration of the people was suppressed, where the only 
reward the noble men and women of Russia received from their 
Government during the last 50 years was exile to Siberia and 
death on the scaffold—in this land, where revolution was the 
only way out, the contest for true democracy was bound to as- 
sume a revolutionary character. And then Russia has had pecul- 
iar economic institutions. So, for instance, in the greater part 
of European Russia the peasants look upon collective ownership 
of land as the only proper form of land ownership, and naturally 
when in a country like that a revolution takes place 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Let me develop this argument. There the 
principle of collective ownership of land flows out of their life, 
and while it may appear to be subversive in a country where 
individualism prevails, over there it is merely the next stage 
in the evolution of the people. I now yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman has read, of course, the con- 
stitution of the Soviets? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Does not that constitution first prohibit the 
private ownership of land, and then provide that the owner of 
the land when dispossessed could not be paid anything whatso- 
ever for his ownership? I take that to indicate that there is 
private ownership of land, because the constitution itself recog- 
nizes private ownership and provides that the Soviet States shall 
n right to go out and dispossess them and pay nothing 
at all. 

Mr. LONDON. If the gentleman would not have interrupted 

me 
Mr. BLACK. Does the gentleman approve of that? 
Mr. LONDON. I should tell the gentleman this, that While 
the principle of the collective ownership of land exists among 
the people and is a part of the very psychology of the revolution, 
only 12 per cent of the land was owned collectively and 88 per 
cent was owned individually, by large estates, by the church, 
and by the Czar’s family. Now, the gentleman knows that the 
history of modern England began with the division of land of 
England among the generals who invaded and conquered Eng- 
land. The feudal system of the rest of Europe was similar in 
origin, and as far as Russia is concerned, the feudal system 
of Russia was firmly established by Catherine II, to whom Byron 
referred as a Queen, spelling it “ q-u-e-a-n.” 

It is easy to understand that there should be an attempt made 
in Russia to extend the principle of the collective ownership 
of land. Whatever form of government they may have now 
can not be considered the last and final form of government. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the gentleman approve that part of their 
constitution that confiscates private ownership, title to the 
land? 

Mr. LONDON. The gentleman is a lawyer and will concede 
that the very basis of American real-property law is that the 
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people collectively are the ultimate owners of the land. That 
is the very basis of American law, and it is on that principle 
that we exercise the right of eminent domain. 

Mr. BLACK. I am interested to know if the gentleman ap- 
proves of that article of the Soviet constitution which provides 
that the private owner of land shall be deprived of his title 
without compensation? That is a plain question. 

Mr. LONDON. No. The principle adopted by the Socialist 
Party is that private owners shall be compensated. That is 
the principle adopted by the Socialist Party. 3 

Mr. BLACK. I am talking about this constitution. 

Mr, LONDON. The principle, I say, that the Socialists have 
adopted is that the private owner shall be compensated. I look 
upon the Soviet declaration as a revolutionary step taking place 
during an upheaval. 

Mr. BLACK. Do you approve that doctrine or disapprove it? 

Mr. LONDON. I have answered you that as a Socialist 1 
would permit the compensation of the private landowner, but I 
would not permit the continuance of large estates. I would not 
permit the church to own one-tenth of the land for the purpose 
of communion with the Lord, because the Lord does not need it, 
and when the poor peasant, who has only one-half an gere, 
needs that ground in order to live on it and toil on it. 

The question is not whether you and I approve the particular 
step taken by a revolutionary government or a particular con- 
stitution. I am distressed when a Democrat expresses hatred 
of the effort of the masses of Russia to liberate themselves, 
You can not advise them. I was opposed to the sending of Root 
as commissioner, and advised the President against it. I knew 
Root would not succeed. But in justice to him it must be said 
no one could have succeeded—not with 180,000,000 people in 
revolt. It took the little American Republic four years to estab- 
lish a Constitution, and the Constitution was adopted in secret, 
and many a delegate left that constitutional convention in dis- 
gust, and, what is more, although they adopted the most won- 
derful document in the history of republics, they retained the 
curse of slavery, which subsequently cost America a million 
lives. 

It took the French Republic six or seven years before they 
adopted a constitution by a majority of one vote, and then they 
did not dare to openly proclaim that they were establishing a 
republic, but they smuggled in the word “ republic” by saying, 
“The President of the Republic shall be elected.” 

That was in the year 1878. See the slow progress of the 
world. The individual and the people collectively live through 
more in a year than it would take a generation to live through. 
The American people should treat with sympathy the effort of 
the great Russian masses—their groping for liberty and their 
striving for a better state of society. : 

Mr. ROSE. Only recently I saw published in one of our 
local papers in the city an alleged copy of a declaration made 
by some government in Russia, and it appeared to me as 
though it advocated public ownership in women, 

Mr. LONDON. Let me say that—— 

Mr. ROSE. I would like to have the gentleman, while on 
the subject of Russia, to tell us about that. 

Mr. LONDON. Russia occupies a territory about twice as 
large as the whole of Europe. 

There was a meeting of prostitutes in San Francisco. That 
is in the United States of America. The prostitutes demanded 
certain rights. Now, suppose some cheap tory or some Euro- 
pean aristocrat—and they have been doing it for decades, try- 
ing to make the American people and the American democracy 
appear ludicrous—would have exaggerated that meeting of 
prostitutes in San Francisco as a great national movement 
covering the United States. That is exactly what has been 
done by a press that seeks to exaggerate every little disagree- 
able thing that occurs in the revolution. I saw a reference 
to that in a syndicalist paper published in Switzerland. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. Can the gentleman give me 15 minutes more? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I will yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes more. 

Mr. LONDON. I saw that incident referred to in a syndi- 
calist paper published in Switzerland. They refer to that 
particular incident and mention some little town, a little local 
soviet, somewhere in the east of Europe, near Siberia. It is 
very likely that such a thing should have happened in revolu- 
tionary times. 

Why, there was such a school of thonght in France during the 
revolutionary days of the thirties. These are the excrescences, 
these are the exuberances, these are the absurdities, of revolu- 
tionary days. 

And then let me say this to the gentleman: While this procla- 
mation has shocked him so much, I wonder whether he has 
been equally shocked by the report of the ravages of unmentiop- 
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able diseases under the best established methods of govern- 
ment? I wonder whether, when he read the report of the hor- 
rible effect of unmentionable diseases upon the youth of America, 
he did not ask himself the question whether, under our present 
state of society, millions of homes are destroyed, millions of 
children will be born abnormal because of the horrible effect 
of these diseases? The Soviet government has adopted a rather 
complex law dealing with the subjects of marriage and divorce. 
The question is not whether their constitutions are good or 
bad. The question is whether the Russian people shall be per- 
mitted to solve their own problems in their own way. 
} Coming down to the fundamental proposition which I started 
out to develop, I ask you as a democratic Congress—using the 
word“ democratic” in the broader sense, including Republicans, 
including all of you as Members of the House of Representa- 
_tives—I ask you to repeal the obnoxious espionage law. I ask 
you to stop this unjust, unfair attack upon, the Socialist philos- 
phy. You can not crush it by force. alism seeks to apply 
the ethical principles of religion to life. Socialism seeks to 
substitute cooperation for competition wherever competition is 
hurtful to the interests of society. Socialism believes in the 
doctrine of evolution, of the power of education and of science. 
We are the advocates of the theory of evolution, and we do not 
| Want those who happen to be in the majority to use the physical, 
coercive, brutal power of the majority to suppress freedom of 
thought, freedom of the press, and freedom of assembly. 

It is not necessary for me to repudiate the doctrine that the 

American Republic and the American people are the greatest in 

the world. Believing that this is the country of the greatest 
opportunity and of the greatest possibilities; that we are 
l younger, stronger, more vigorous, more energetic than any other 
people; that we have larger opportunities which we have not 
‘yet utilized, I ask you not to fall asleep on your rights while 
‘other nations are now conquering new liberties. I do not want 
you to fritter away the liberty for which your fathers fought 
and for which heroes bled in the past. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? 
| There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I am going to make the sugges- 
tion to the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] that I have 
practically exhausted my time. I would like to know about 
how much longer we ought to run. I hope that we can close 
"general debate to-night, with the exception of the time that the 
‘gentleman from California would like to have to-morrow. 
Mr. KAHN. I have about an hour more to run this evening. 
I have time asked for to the extent of one hour. 

| Mr. DENT. Then I am going to make a suggestion. Of 
course, we can not arrange to conclude debate here in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, but I am going to suggest that we remain 
[until we finish that hour; and then I will ask, when we adjourn 
to-night, that the gentleman from California may have one hour 
to-morrow, and after that hour ask that general debate close. 

| Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman re- 
serve a few minutes for himself to-morrow? 

| Mr. DENT. I can get it under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. When I said “for himself” I meant 
himself as a distributor. 

| Mr. DENT, If the gentleman from Mississippi wishes some 
time, I am sure he could inform us very materially about mis- 
takes that we have made in the bill. 

| Mr. HUMPHREYS. I can do that under the five-minute rule 
in case there should be any mistakes in the bill. I do not ex- 
| press any opinion on that, but I did want to submit a few 
‘observations under general debate, but I will not insist upon 
it. I will tell you what I want to talk about 

| Mr. DENT. We have always been liberal in extensions of 
time, and I am perfectly willing to let the gentleman from Mis- 
‘sissippi have the time he wishes under the five-minute rule, 
knowing that he never asks for an excessive allotment of time. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the able and clever gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lonpon], who is always interesting in his 
remarks, has made one of his characteristic addresses to the 
House, and has been followed with much interest by those who 
have been privileged to hear him. He has sought to impress 
upon us that in his opinion, as I understood him, the dangers 
of bolshevism are now threatening only the peoples of Russia, 
and that, as far as this great Nation is concerned, we need 
have no apprehension of those who preach the doctrines which 
he mentioned, nor should we be concerned with those who seek 
to overthrow or undermine our form of government. Soon the 


gentleman will be concluding a service in this branch of the 
National Legislature, a service in which he has added much of 
interest, at least, to the discussions of the various measures 
that have engaged our attention. But I think, in view of the 
expressions of opinion which we are accustomed to hear from 
the gentleman from New York, when his term of service is con- 
cluded, he not having been privileged to participate in that 
momentous conference now being held in France, he will find 
a fertile field in which to put into execution some of the recom- 
mendations which he seeks to have us heed, in the land of 
which he speaks, amongst the people of the great country of 
Russia; and he will find that the men who have caused the 
confusion there are men who haye gone from this country, 
where, somehow, they have become imbued with the views they 
are attempting to put into practice over there, men like Lenine 
and Trotzky, who are attempting to formulate a government 
which apparently meets with the gentleman's approval and 
which he is holding up to us, the United States of America, as 
a pattern to be modeled after. With him as an assistant to the 
leaders of that element in Russia, with the experience he has 
had in legislation here, I doubt not that he will be able to gtve 
great aid in bringing peace and quiet once more amidst those 
troublous and troubled people. 

We are approaching the conclusion of a great war which has 

tested our resources and our strength and our statesmanship to 
the utmost. I believe, sir, that we should see to it that one of 
the consequences of that war shall not be that we have weak- 
ened our institutions or impaired the value of our form of gov- 
ernment, and I say, sir, we ought not to heed the suggestions 
of gentlemen who advocate doctrines such as have been preached, 
aye, even during the waging of the war, in violation of our laws. 
Men who have preached those doctrines and who have violated 
our laws have been punished when found guilty. The gentleman 
says that the espionage law should be repealed. I assume that 
the espionage law will be repealed when the treaty of peace 
shall have been concluded. I do not imagine that the gentleman 
from New York was seeking to prejudge the case of one of his 
fellow Socialists, or at least of one who believes in some of the 
principles which he advocates, who has been elected to serve in 
this branch of the Government during the next Congress. But 
if our trial by jury still maintains, if the protection of the 
courts is still in existence, that gentleman has had a trial by 
jury in the jurisdiction in which he resides, and has been found 
guilty; and clearly such utterances as he made during the war 
were not such as to unite our people in its prosecution or to 
assist our people in winning this important struggle. So I sub- 
mit that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon] might 
well wait until the turmoil resulting from this struggle has 
somewhat abated, and that he might abide his soul in patience 
and console himself with the thought that nearly all of those 
who seek to revolutionize our form of government are those who 
have made a failure in reyolutionizing or improving, according 
to their views, other forms of government. [Applause.] If our 
institutions and laws and the foundations upon which our Gov- 
ernment is based have been sufficient to withstand the struggles 
through which we have gone in this crisis and in the contests 
and wars of the past, I submit, sir, there is no stronger hope to 
hold out to the peoples of the world who believe in a government 
of laws and not of men than that this Nation will in the future, 
as in the past, stand for this as the Government of liberty-loving 
people throughout the earth; and I have no patience with the 
Socialist, with the Bolshevik, or their apologists, who seek now 
to take advantage of the unrest in the world to advocate their 
doctrines and to excite our people to urge and advocate revolu- 
tion or, if that is too strong a word, to advocate improvement 
or change under the guise of socialistic doctrines in our struc- 
ture. 
I believe we can continue to go along the avenues of the 
future under our present form of government and under our 
present laws, improved from time to time as conditions may 
arise. I am sure I speak the sentiments of the American 
people when I say we do not need at this time the urging or 
the recommendations of Mr. Lenine or of Mr. Trotzky—no, nor 
of the colleagues and associates of the gentleman from New 
York—in improving our conditions for the future. Many times, 
as I have listened to the gentleman from New York, who is an 
able man and a student of government, I have regretted that, 
since he has interested himself in problems of government, 
somewhere or somehow at the start he reached a switch which 
put him off upon a sidetrack, and that he has been chasing 
rainbows of glittering hue, and that he has not kept along the 
main line and associated himself with parties that believe in a 
government of laws under the Constitution of the United 
States as laid down by the fathers following the immortal truths 
of the Declaration of Independence. [Applause.] 
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This is no time nor are these the conditions under which to 
attempt to put into practice or to countenance the doctrine of 
bolshevism, to which the gentleman has referred. 

I trust that the distinguished gentleman from New York when 

he retires to private life will see to it that, as far as he is able 
to, he will combat the tendency on the part of certain people 
to be beguiled by the preachings and teachings of these gentle- 
men who went from the East Side of New York and who found 
that they could do the things in Russia which they could only try 
to do in America; that he will seek to correct the apparent desire 
on the part of the people to be misled and befuddled by the 
doctrine such as the Russian Bolshevik disturbers urge and 
advocate. Let us see to it in the remaining days of this session, 
and those of us who have been sufficiently fortunate to be hon- 
ored with election, in the next Congress that in meeting the 
problems that will confront us we shall seek to perpetuate the 
institutions of our Government, strengthen our laws, and make 
firm the great fragment of the human family and not to be 
diverted, misled, or beguiled by the soothing-sirup pronuncia- 
mentos which may be dealt out to us in doses from time to 
time by reformers, be they Socialists, anarchists, or others of 
their ilk. We ought to affirm and reaffirm, again and again, 
our allegiance to the Government of the United States of 
America, to its Constitution, and to its laws. [Applause.] 

Mr, KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. CHANPLER]. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, recently the 
press of this country has been full of comment upon the action 
of the Secretary of War in granting wholesale pardons to a lot 
of so-called conscientious objectors, slackers, or, as they term 
themselves, political prisoners. These pardons were granted 
and these men were liberated from prison, were given full pay 
and an honorable discharge, although they had done everything 
possible to hinder and obstruct this Government in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. There possibly may have been some meritorious 
cases among this large number, but if there were each case should 
have stood upon its own merits. We have witnessed this un- 
usual procedure of liberating these so-called political prisoners 
and who were honorably discharged, while there still remained 
in the same prison over 8,500 prisoners, a great many of whom 
were sent there for trivial offenses, who at all times stood ready 
and willing to fight for their country. Some of these 3,500 were 
sent back here from France, some of them saw actual service 
on the battle field, and although they were there in prison prob- 
ably for a short term they are not even considered, they are not 
pardoned, they are not given discharges and their full pay with 
mileage. At the same time we witness hundreds of thousands of 
the boys who are in the Army, both in the camps here in the 
United States and in foreign countries, who have stood ready 
and willing to fight for their country, who have asked and de- 
sire their discharge so that they may return home and take up 
their ordinary civil life, and are denied, while these so-called 
conscientious objectors are given preference over the boys who 
were not only willing to fight but worked for their country. Yet 
the Secretary of War is giving preference to these so-called con- 
scientious objectors over these thousands of loyal Americans, 
who steod ready to pay the supreme sacrifice for liberty on the 
batile fields. What do these thousands of men in uniform think 
of Mr. Baker and of his assistants? What will the loyal Ameri- 
can citizens not in uniform think of them, especially when they 
give preference to such men, who call themselves conscientious 
objectors, as Henry Layman? I hold in my hand a transcript of 
some of the testimony of the said Henry Layman when he was 
examined at Camp Funston, Kans. One of the questions which 
was asked him is as follows: Read your Bible in Russian or 
American? Answer. In German.” Please note the answer of this 
s0-called conscientious objector. Do you think he is a good Amer- 

jican citizen and should be given preference over our good loyal 

American boys who have fought upon the battle fields of France, 
who are now clamoring for their discharges? Again I quote 
from the testimony of this same man: “ Question. If a negro 
were about to rape your mother and the only way that you could 
prevent it was to shoot him, and you had a gun, would you do 
it? Answer. No, sir.“ My God, my friends, what do you think of 
any department which would give a man of this character, who 
would make such an answer as this, preference over and above 
our good loyal American citizens? 

My mails have been flooded with letters—and I presume every 
Member of this House has received them—attempting to set 
forth the bad treatment of these so-called political prisoners. 
The most of it is pure propaganda, If these men had complied 
with the law, they were amply protected in every way, but they 
did not see fit tọ comply with the law; on the contrary, they 
refused to do ordinary work, although the orders from the War 
Department did not compel them to wear uniforms. 


I have here a statement of facts pertaining to conditions 
which arose between military authorities and conscientious 
objectors made by Eugene C. Brisbane, captain, Infantry, 
United States Army, on the Sth day of January, 1919, office 
of provost marshal, Camp Funston, Kans., which clearly sets 
forth the facts pertaining to these so-called conscientious ob- 
jectors. The law and the regulations relating to conscientious 
objectors read as follows: : 

THE LAW AND REGULATIONS RELATING TO THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR, 


1. In dealing with the class of men drafted into the Army known 
as religious objectors, we must consider the laws and gov- 
e service in that relation, Without regard to the early 
statutes exempting those who from rel 
part in warfare in any form, the que wha 
of men the legislature intended to include in the meaning of the term 
“ conscientious objector” during the existing emergency may be 
clearly established by a reference to the statutes hereinafter briefly 
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defense of the country, there all es the re- 
ligious fanatic who, because of his belief in a fixed objects to 
participation in war in a combatant capacity. In time of peace this 


upon 

to defend them against the lawless 
trespass or criminal act, wherein un 
property. They freely use the courts of the land 
the settlement of their controversies when it is known to them that the 
power of the courts is never than the power of the sheriff to 
execute the decrees of the courts. This power is invariably represented 
by armed force whenever that force is required to carry into execution 

e orders of the court, 

However, when the Nation is attacked by a well-organized military 
force, pardizing her peace and 3 and even the titles to 
pro ies, as well as the lives of her 622210. 
on 


o 


citizens to ‘end them and their propert: mmon enemy. 
In times of national calamity, as confronts us to-day, it is need- 
less to say that the religious objector deserves no tion what- 


ever, as a class, that is not extended to all citizens alike. To dis- 
criminate among classes in the organization of a national force for the 
defense is to create dissention and a division of forces within 


words: 


pe: gious 
exemption from military service, If the conscientious 9 
belief by such persons shall be established under such ype as 
the President shall prescribe, shall be exempted from mi service 
in a combatant capacity; but no persons so exempted shall be exempt 
from militia service in any capacity that the President shall declare 
to be noncombatant.” 

It will be noted that a broad interpretation of this act would operate 
to release from combatant military service any and all men who claim 
exemption, and unless such re; tions as the President 
thereunder — eed contro! the situation, every member of the 
Military Es shment would be at liberty to refuse to enter actual 
combat at any time he saw fit to set up his claim for exemption. 

However. when the lawmakers were considering this subject under 
war conditions, they evidently deemed it advisable to change the law 
to make it applicable to bona fide claims only, and not to leave it to 
the dictates of the conscience of each al soldier to 
his rights thereunder, and by section 4 of the act of Congress approved 
18, 1917, known as the draft act, — — rovided: 


compel any 
who is found to be a member of an, 
organization at present organized snd 
or principles forbid its members to parti 
whose religious convictions are against war or pa 

in accordance with the creed or principles of said religious organiza- 
tion; but no person so exempted shall be exempted service In any 
capacity that the President shall declare to be noncombatant.” 

It is clear that Congress intended that this provision should only 

apply to members of well- ized religious organizations existing 
at the time of the passage of this act, with a then existing creed or 
established principles forbidding the members thereof from participating 
in war in any form, and further, members of such organizations claim- 
ing exemption under this act were to be to establish the fact 
that they live up to such creed or principles by individually entertaining 
rauaga convictions in accordance with the creeds of their various 
sects. 
There is nothing in the law that could be construed to mean that 
any drafted man would be permitted to walk about the post or camp 
dressed in civillan clothing. However, the first Instructions to the 
Army under the law exempted a certain class of men from wearing the 
uniform by the following telegram from the War Department to all 
division commanders, dated September 25, 1917: 

“ Secretary of War directs that selected Mennonites who report te 
your camp for 5 — be not forced to wear uniform, as question of 
raiment is one of the tenets of their faith." 

On October 10, 1917, the following confidential letter was sent out 
to all division commanders: 

“1. The Secretary of War directs that you be instructed to segregate 
the conscientious objectors in their divisions and to place them under 
supervision of instructors who shall be e goss selected with a view 
of insuring that these men will be han with tact and consideration 
and that their questions will be answered fully and peo a 
“2. With reference to thelr attitude of objecting to military service, 
these men are not to be treated as yiolating military laws, thereby 
om mes themselves to the penalties of the Articles of War, but 
their attitude in this respect will be quietly ignored and they will be 
treated with kindly consideration, Attention to this connection is 
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invited to a case where a number of conscientious objectors in one of 
our divisions when treated in this manner renounced their original 
ete to military service and voluntarily offered to give thelr best 
efforts to the service of the United States as soldiers. 

“3. It is desired that after the procedure above indicated shall 
have been followed for a sufficient length of time to afford opportunity 
to pase of the results derived from it a report of the action taken 
and the results obtained under these instructions be submitted to the 
War Department by each division commander. As a result of the 
consideration of all these reports, further instructions will be issued 
by the Secretary of War as to the policy to be observed in the future 
in the case of conscientious objectors. 

? a — 8 9 5 ig Kasdan 1 ces are the instructions contained in the 
orego 0 given to the newspapers.“ 

Notwithstandin the fact that the statute clearly defined the term 
“ conscientious objector,” the following confidential letter extended its 
meaning to include any soldier announcing personal scruples against 
is letter was dated December 19, 1917, and was addressed to 
all Peay, Aegan etd te i Camp Grant: 

e Secretary of War directs that until further instructions 
on the subject are ed nal scruples against war’ should be 
considered as constituting ‘conscientious objectors,’ and such persons 
should be treated in the same manner as other ‘ conscientious objectors" 
under the instructions contained in confidential letter from this office 
dated October 10, 1917. 

“2. Under no circumstances should these instructions be communi- 
cated to the 1 

Then, on March 11, 1918, the following letter was published to camp 
commanders : 

1. You are informed that instructions regarding the segregating 
of conscientious si per contained in confidential letters from The 
‘Adjutant General of October 10 and December 19, 1917, should not be 
construed as requiring the mingin in one group of different classes 
o: 1 objectors, who for the good of the service may better 

e kept apart. 

“2. Under no circumstances are the instructions contained in the 
2 to be given to the newspapers.“ 

: - This letter was followed by an Executive order dated March 20, 
1918, published by General Order No. 28, War Department, current 
series, containing the following: 

“I hereby declare that the following military service is noncom- 
batant service: 

„(a) Service in the Medical Corps, whenever 3 This in- 
cludes service in the sanitary deta ent attached to combatant units 
at the front; service in the division sanitary trains composed of ambu- 
lance companies and field hospital companies, on the line of communi- 
cations, at the base in France, and with the troops and at hospitals in 
the United States; also the service of supply and repair in the Medical 
Department. 

eke service in the Quartermaster Corps in the United States 
may treated as noncombatant. Also, in rear of zone of opera- 
tions, service in the following: Stevedore companies, labor companies, 
remount depots, veterinary hospitals, supply depots, bakery companies, 
the subsistence service, the bathing service, the laundry service, the 
salvage service, the clothing renovation service, the ARoS Tepak service, 
the transportation repair service, and motor-truck companies, 

„e) Any engineer service in the United States may be treated as non- 
combatant. Also, in rear of zone of operations, service as follows: 
Railroad building, operations, and repair; road building and repair; 
construction of rear-line fortifications, auxiliary defenses, ete.; con- 
struction of docks, wharves, storehouses, and of such cantonments as 
may be built by the Corps of Engineers; topographical work; camou- 
flage ; map reproduction; supply-depot service; repair service; bydraulic 
service ; and forestry service. 

“2. Persons ordered to report for military service under the above 
act who have (a) been certified by their local boards to be members of 
a religious sect or organization as defined in section 4 of said act or 
(b) who object to participating in war because of conscientious scruples 
but have failed to receive certificates as members of a religious sect or 
0 zation from their local board will be assigned to noncombatant 

tary service as defined in paragraph 1 to the extent that such per- 
sons are able to accept service as aforesaid without violation of the 
religious or other conscientious scruples by. them in good faith enter- 
tained. Upon the promulgation of this order it shall be the duty of 
each division, camp, or post commander, through a tactful and con- 
siderate officer, to present to all such persons the provisions hereof, 
with adequate explanation of the character of noncombatant service 
herein defined and, upon such explanation, to secure acceptance of as- 
signment to the several kinds of noncombatant service above enu- 
merated ; and whenever any person is assigned to noncombatant service 
by reason of his religious or other conscientious scruples he shall be 
ven a certificate stating the assignment and reason therefor, and such 
certificate shall thereafter be respected as preventing the transfer of 
such persons from such noncombatant service to combatant service by 
n division, camp, post, or other commander under whom said person 
may thereafter called to serve, but such certificate shall not prevent 
the assignment of such person to some other form of noncombatant 
service with his own consent, So far as may be found feasible by each 
division, camp, or post commander, future assignments of such persons 
to noncombatant military service will be restricted to the several de- 
tachments and units of the Medical Department in the absence of a 
request for assignment to some other branch of noncombatant service 
as defined in paragraph 1 hereof. 

“3. On the ist day of April, and thereafter monthly, cach division, 
camp, or post commander ll report to The Adjutant General of the 
Army, for the information of the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of 
War, the names of all persons under their respective commands who 
profess religious or other conscientious scruples as above described and 
who have been unwilling to accept, by reason of such scruples, assign- 
ment to noncombatant military service as above defined, and as to each 
such person so reported, a brief, comprehensive statement as to the 
nature of the objection to the acceptance of such noncombatant military 
service entertained. The Secretary of War will from time to time 
‘lassify the persons so reported and give further directions as to the 

isposition of them. Pending such directions from the Secretary of 
War, all such persons not accepting assignment to noncombatant service 
shali be segregated, as far as practicata, and placed under the com- 
mand of a specially qualified officer of tact and judgment, who will be 
instructed to impose no ponnys hardship of any kind upon them, but 
not to allow their objections to be made the basis of any favor or con- 
sideration beyond exemption from actual military service which is not 
extended to any other soldier in the service of the United States. 

“4. With a view to maintaining discipline, it is pointed out that the 


discretion of courts-martial, so far as any shall be ordered to deal with 


the cases of persons who fail or refuse to com ly with lawful orders b 
reason of alleged religious or other ANAT h scruples, should be 
exercised, if feasible, so as to secure uniformity of penalties in the 
imposition of sentences under articles of war 64 and 6b: for the willful’ 
disobedience of a lawful order or command. It will be recognized that 
sentences imposed by such courts-martial, when not otherwise described 
by law, shall prescribe confinement in the United States disci linary 
barracks or elsewhere, as the Secretary of War or the reviewing au- 
retin umay pepe nee * — e but se 8 not apply, 
en who desert either ore re or dut; 
military authorities or subsequently thereto. SES, Li Fee 
5. The Secretary of War will review the sentences and findings of 
courts-martial heretofore held of persons who come within any of the 
classes herein described and bring to the attention of the ident for 
remedy, if any be needed, sentences and judgments found at variance 
with the provisions hereof.” À 

With a view to determining the mental condition of the conscientious 
objector, the following instructions were issued by the War 
on April 10, 1918: . Department 

“ Referring to the instructions to have a chological examination 
of all conscientious objectors made, which wore 8 in letter of 
March 6, 1918, the Secretary of War directs that all of these men whom 
the examination psychologists, for any reason, consider should receive 
further examination by a psychiatric specialist be examined by such a 
specialist. In all cases where psychiatric jalists recommend the 
discharge from ce of such men for mental deficiency or derange- 
ment their Decharge for the good of the service-is authorized.” 

From the above letter it is to be observed that the conscientious ob- 
jector is placed in a class entirely separate from other soldiers of the 
Army. nder existing regulations the disposition of mental defects is 
provided for. 

Although all soldiers of the United States Army are at all times sub- 
ject to the Ities to be im by the Articles of War, without the 
proper application of which discipline can not be maintained, the con- 
scientious objector is exempted therefrom, and the attention of all 
commanders was called to the provisions. of previous instructions by 
the following War Department letter of April 18. 1918: 

“1. With reference to the Executive order dated March 21, 1918, 
Published in General Orders No. 28, War Department, 1918, the Sec- 
retary of War directs the attention of all commanding officers to the 
provans of 38 8 of this order, to the effect that no punitive 

rdship of any kind be imposed upon conscientious objectors who do 
not accept assignment to noncombatant service before thelr cases shall 
have been submitted to the Secretary of War, and instructions relating 
to their disposition shall have been issued by him.” 

On the same day the following memorandum from the Secretary of 
War to The Adjutant General was published : 

“ Mr. Keppel has brought to my attention the question raised in my 
absence as to whether men who accept service in noncombatant 
branches under the provisions of the President's Executive order shall 
be required to bear side arms. 

“ My judgment is that it should be contrary to the spirit of the order 
z reqt these men to bear arms if they can not conscientiously 
0 80. 


The side arms of a soldier, referred to in the aboye memorandum, 
consist of a belt, with bayonet and scabbard, worn, as a rule, to desig- 
nate men on certain duties. 

Extending further consideration and privileges to the conscientious 
objector on June 1, 1918, the following instructions were published by 
the War Department: 

“1, By the terms of the presidential order of March 20, 1918, men 
reporting at the training camps under the provisions of the selective 
service law who profess conscientious scruples against warfare are 

ven an opportunity to select forms of service designated by the 

esident to be noncombatant in character, By direction of the Sec- 
retary of War, dated April 22, 1918, instructions were issued by this 
office April 27, 1918, to try by court-martial those declining to accept 
such noucombatant service; (a) whose attitude in camp is defiant; 
(b) whose sincerity is questioned; (e) who are active in propaganda. 

“2. All other men who profess conscientious objections now o- 
ees in posts and camps—i. e., those who, while themselves refusing 
o obey military Instructions on the ground of conscientious scruples, 
Page Sage or other, have given no other cause of criticism in their con- 
duct, and all who have or may be acquitted by such court-mar- 
tial—shall be transferred to Fort Leavenworth. Orders for such 
transfers will be obtained from this office. The commanding officer, 
Fort Leavenworth, will keep these men segregated, but not under ar- 
rest, pending further instructions from this office. 

“3. The same procedure shall be carried out as promptly as possible 
in the cases of men professing similar scruples ‘who may report at 
posts or camps in the future, 

“4. Under no circumstances will conscientious objectors otherwise 
qualified to perform military duty be discharged from their responsi- 
bilities under the selective service Jaw, but the Secretary of War has 
constituted a board of inquiry, composed of a representative from the 
Judge Advocate’s office (Maj. Richard C. Stoddard), chairman; 3 
Julian W. Mack, of the Federal court; and Dean H. F. Stone, of the 
Columbia University Law School. It will be the duty of this board 
to interrogate 1 each man so transferred. Such men as may 
be determined by this board to be sincere in their attitude and de- 
sirous of serving their country in any way within the limits of their 
conscientious scruples may be furloughed by the commanding officer, 
Fort Leavenworth, without pay, for agricultural service, upon the vol- 
untary application of the soldier, under the authority contained in the 
act of Congress of March 16. 1918, and the provisions of General 
Order No. 31, 1918, provision being made: 

“(1) That monthly repert as to the industry of cach person so fur- 
loughed shall be received from disinterested sources, and that the 
e shall terminate automatically upon receipt of report that he 
is not working to the best of his ability ; and 

“(2) That no person shall be recommended for such furlough who 
does not voluntarily agree that he shall receive for his labor an 
amount no greater than a private’s pay, plus an estimated sum for sub- 
sistence if such be not provided by the employer. It is su ted that 
any additional amount which may be offered for the service of such 
men be contributed to the Red Cross, 

“5. In exceptional cases the board may recommend furlough for 
service in France in the Friends’ reconstruction unit. 

“6. If there shall be any instances in which the findings of courts- 
martial at camps or posts in cases involving conscientious objectors 
shall be 8 by the Secretary of War, the men concerned shall 
also be transferred to Fort Leavenworth and similarly examined and 
reported upon by the board of inquiry. 
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“7, Any man who is not recommended for furlough by this board, 
or who being 1 such rte shall refuse to scops it, or whose 

Tough shall terminated for the reasons indica above, or for 
sufficient by the 


t 

—— shall held strictly aceountable under the Articles of 
proper performance of such service and to strict obedience to all laws 
g or a ble to soldiers poro in that status. In the 

ce of such laws or failure to perform such service, 
the offender shall be tried by court-martial, and 3E found guilty and 
sen to confinement shall be detained in the disciplinary barracks 
for the term of his sentence. 

“g, Pending the final decision in each case, as to the disposal of 
these men, the directions as to their treatment issued from time to 
time by order of the Secretary of War remain in force. These may be 
summarized as follows: 

“As a matter of public Lg ea every man in camp, entirely apart grok 
his military status, sha pected to keep himself and his be- 
longings and surroundin 3 5 and his body in good condition, through 
appropriate exercise. en declining to perform military duties shall 
expected to prepare their own food. 


If, however, any drafted man, upon his arrival at camp, either 
through the presentation of a certificate from his local board or b 
——4 statement addressed by himself to the „ omeen, shall 

himself as a entious objector, he shall not, a st bis will, 

5 to wear a uniform or to bear arms; nor, if, pending the 

Real ecision as to his status, be shall decline to perform, under mili- 

tary direction, duties which he states to be contrary to the dictates of 
his conscience, shall he receive punitive treatment for such conduct. 

“No man who fails to at camp, in accordance with the in- 
AA of his local board, or who, having reported, fails to make 

r upon his arrival his decision to be as a conscientious 
OR is entitled to the treatment outlined above. 

“In the assignment of any soldier to duty, combatant or noncom- 
batant, 1 War Department recognizes no distinction between service 
in * United States and service abroad.” 

The instructions were supplemented on June 10 by the following: 

“1. The following confidential instructions, oppien tai to instruc- 

tions from this office, June ze and une 8 (18), 1918, are furnished for 


pod SRE to in paragraph 4, letter of June 
Ł cases to recommend furlough for the 
purpose in “im ANOETA oct oecupations as well as to engage in 
agricultural wor 
Such recommendations will be dealt with in the same manner 
vided in orders with 555 to agricultural work.” 
on the same date instructions were issued, as follows, concern- 
7 furloughs to be granted these men under circular letter of June 
“1. The iy gale 9 relative to men furloughed to engage 
in agricultural w gk to instructions from this office contained 
3 letter (382.2 Disposition Misc, Dir.), dated June 1, 1918, 
ert aa for the information of all concerned: 
The board referred to in paragraph 4 of the circular letter 
cited will visit such camps and cantonments at which conscientious 
objectors are now stationed or to which they may be transferred as 
the board deems proper for the purpose of con the examination 
referred to in the above-mentioned letter. 

3. The board will be given every facility and assistance to examine 
all persons claiming to be conscientious objectors, who have not been 
poke remartialed and are not under charges, and, with the consent of the 

„such also as are under charges and have not yet been 


and that the balance of such wages be paid 

“5. Men fur ed pursuant to these instru be trans- 
ferred as of date o terlongh to Fort Leavenworth, Kans. Their service 
Il be sent to the commanding officer, Fort Leavenwo: 

r ee oe of thelr furlough for cause they w 

post. 

“6. When it becomes necessary to revoke the jons, the of any man 
. — under the provisions of these instructions, commanding 
1 rt A will request the e t commander of 
in which the man is employed take him into custody 

33 him 1 —— guard to Fort Leavenworth. 

7. The commanding officer nared will send to Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., such of the men so examined b y the board as it may recommend. 
Men so sent shall be held. at Fort 2232 tor further examination 
und report by the board. 

3 ity — as z T method * ves 3 arrang- 
ae ee nt for men to furloug! under the foregoing 

8 1 be furnished later. 

A careful study of the above instructions and orders issued con- 
. — the co tious objector, in comparison with the law under 
which such instructions — been issu: a 


passage 
service with the tary forces. 

Add to the few religious objectors t 
pacifists, cowards, dislo: and others wi 


lated in the law the 
crs to avoid mili 


Service or to interfere every way ble — the proper plin- 
ing of the Army, and the result is t at each of the training camps 
there are to be found several hundred of these men do nothing to 


t in the prosecution of the war. The presence of 
camp, privileged as indicated in the above instructions, injuriously 
affects the discipline of the entire command. 

It was never intended by the ee that any citizen of the 
United States should be exempted from service with the colors durin 
the existing 83 It was not their intention that any class o 
Soldiers should be drafted into the United States Army and enco — — 
to claim exemption from military service by simply stating their 
conscientious objections, 


Under the abeve instructions any soldier arrested for 8 mili 
offense may profess his re ay 9 to military service, 5 
less of the requirements of show membership in a well- 
recognized 8 1155. sect, and . any 2 5 of 9 
3. Section 1199, Revised Statutes, 5 
General of 3 at th conti “ shall hall receive, re 
the courts-martial.”” 


proceedin 
courts- the records of trial are rea the 
Judge Advocate General. If th —— and 
acon hereon Goa, corn are ded Hut under e e 
u the consclentions ob, r convicted 
martial is extended the privilege of a review of the findines ond sen- 
8 by = ecretary of War, to whose attention the con- 


STATEMENT OF Facts PERTAINING TO CONDITIONS WHICH AROSE BETWEEN 
MILITARY AUTHORITIES AND CONSCIENTIOUS ORJECTORS. 


(By Eugene C. 3 Infantry, U. S. A. 98185 of Provost 
Mars p Panstò n, Kans., January 8, 191 
he gees laws and . 
regu. govern- 


ae Let me rt state that t 
jector and conscientious ob; 


g the religious ob; 
by the War Department 


prove in the Pagrus samples : 
the first Graft 41 
erable trouble e 


out by the ent under date of Apia 10, 19 also, 

compliance of telegram of War te Tide — 
27, 1917. men were not forced to ern a orm but were 
taken into hand z a 3 aT Soe officer who them very 
carefully as to the of these after very close 


aster Corps, ete., in 


those directly a them as was — in their 
4. These men were afforded = — and in no 
cases were abused nf reer 8 NN 


o which they were one case, to own, 
although the same occurrence was prevalent mt ay one 
camp—two conscientious objectors were received an to my 
0 tion. Shortly after arrival, r through propa- 
ganda distributed by the enémy of our country th these men, 


organiza openly stated that he was a 
conscientious objector and he ant e care who knew it, that he had 
made that n of his own free will, after having "held consulta- 
tion with God. Upon investigation found that this man had served 
swo —— aas othe 8 re having served on 
e Mexican T, also n secre to some official, I do 
not remember who, in W: sich * 
I ees ee om the time the draft arrived in this 


berets pola 

conveniently talk to. In not only my 
the ee aoe E that time, 

to post thelr own reli — 


Departmen 
eonscientious objectors, go was in all appear- 
ances a rank deliverance and pana of Germar p: 
the of — aija? ob; 
small until canous January 1, 1918, when there a 
handbill which ted after the meeting of the 
eight branc: of the Mennonite Denomination ich was id 
at en, Ind., one January 9 and 10, 1918, which reads: 

“At a meeting of committees representing — branches of the 
Mennonite Denomination at Goshen, Ind., Jan 9 and 10, — 1 — 
VVV might bave 
e it more 8 had . the . of o “pubi - 

rethren. Consequently, a commi was an SPRON to some 
authoritive information fer immediate Another committee will 
areri later u more complete collection ex documents bearing on this 

And Lp rhe gi in the same es is found the following: 


who report at their respective camps have the privil 
of taking eir stand on on the following points: <5 
“No uniform. 
or at drill. 


No service of any kind in the camp 
¢ “Aokin their stand on these points, Wer will be placed in detention 


en 
bey will be offered a list of services considered noncombatant. 
They need not accept any in violation of their conscience, They will 
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be ao, fed and cared for. Those who can not accept any service 
under the military arm of the Government will be held in detention 
eamps to await such disposition of their case as the Government may 
decide upon, We recommend that our brethren comply with every 
requirement of the Government, availing themselves of every oppor- 
tunity to present their claims for exemption, exercising care they do 
not commit any act that could be rightly interpreted as desertion or 
treason ; and at the time when they receive the summons to enter the 
military service they present themselves to the authorities and meekly 
inform them that under no circumstances that they consent to serve, 
either combatant or noncombatant, under the military arm of the 
Government, citing them to the fact that they are members of a church 
whose creed and principle forbid them to have part in war in any form, 
and that their conscience coincides with this position; submitting to 
any penalty the Government may see fit to inflict, trusting to the Lord 
for guidance and protection.” i 

8. From about March 1, 1918, up to the present time there has been 
taken from a large number of persons who profess to be conscientious 
objectors on entering this camp printed handbills, circulars, some of 
which are supposed to have been signed not only by prominent officials 
of this country but by the President of the United States, and it has 
been a rank injustice to other drafted men who are members of this 
great Army, and our true soldiers, to allow the publishers and pos- 
sessors of these falsehoods to go unpunished, and it most certain! 
appears that these men are receiving the support of some very hig 
authority of this country. 

H. The following letter was printed upon one of the handbills re- 
ceived in this camp: 


“A LETTER FROM PRESIDENT WILSON. 
$ (The bill here mentioned has stace become law.—P. II. R.) 


“The following letter from the President to Brother II. C. Early is 
self-explanatory and will be of great interest to our readers: 

“MY Dear Sin: I have received the memorial of the Church of the 
Brethren with regard to the assignment of members of that church now 
in the military service, to noncombatant occupations, in agriculture 
and other constructive pursuits, 4 

“The Secretary of War has presented to the Congress for its ap- 
proyal a bill which will authorize the War rtment to furlough, 
without pay, men in the military service. Should the Congress enact 
this legislation it will then be possible, under its provisions, to assign 
by conditional furlough men whose conscientious scruples can not 
otherwise be met to civilian occupations of the general sort which you 
Indicate. At the same time, the 3 of War is endeavoring to 
broaden the list of noncombatant occupation directly associated with 
the activities of the Army and tells me that he ho soon to have 
prepared, for presentation to me, such a list. When this is done it may 
well be that the members of your church will find services which they 
ean render without invasion of their. beliefs, and I trust every effort 
will be made by your members so that this difficult question can finally 
be settled in a way consistent at once with the sentiment of those 
involved and the best interests of the Government. 


“ U 
Cordially, yours, Wooprow WILSON.” 


| (From Gospel Messenger.) 

Taking all things into consideration, if carefully noted, will bring out 
the fact that on or about March 1, 1918, a tremendous pressure was 
brought to bear upon the War Department in order to influence the 
nines authoxtice sere ae sarar an me eee 3 8 

ollowing is a ¢ rom the Gospe essenger o arch 9, i 
publish letter am ty. J. Seigart, written from Huntingdon, Pa., on 
vebruary 25, 1918: 

“ Owing to the throng and rush about the War Department and the 
arduous pressure of responsibility upon these men, it is a marvel how 
they in any sense get through, and the obtaining of interviews is really 
emba: and not very satisfactory. Matters can be better brought 
to their attention by corr mdence and can thus probably have more 
studied attention when considered 83 from the hours when the press 
is so great and everybody wants a hearing. * * * I have headquar- 
ters in Washington at 337 North Carolina Avenue SE., where letters or 


wire messa may be sent. * also have arrangements with 
a Member of the House, who is interested, to post me on legislation and 
+ œ there are brethren who 


other matter that may concern us. * 
have been in camp since October or September who have not yet had a 
visit and seem not to know that there is a provision for such. There 
are members in camp who are taking the tary drill because they do 
not know how to get out of it. little counsel and help from the 
visitors would release some of them, at least, * * the congrega- 
tion should see that persons doing such work be made whole for ex- 
penses incurred. The boys should have help. * + +” 

The writer then refers to certain publications, such as the Statement 
to the Churches and Drafted Brethren, with the following remark: 

by Eve brother in camp and every brother going to camp or likely 
to be called should haye one from his home church with the certificate 
of meee, duly signet, It would be well if many who are not going 
to camp should have the statement and study it.” 
i- It was literature and handbills of this kind distributed around the 
camps and through many of the organizations which soon caused a 
marked increase in the number of so-called conscientious objectors; so 
from January 1, 1918, the number has increased from a mere handful 
until up to a few days ago there were 553 in this camp, and it is very 
— to know that of those 553 only 21 have been so disobedient or 
so antagonistic to any military authorities whatever that it has forced 
the proper authorities to take action against them. This action hag 
been made necessary by two important factors, for both of which the re- 
sponsibility may be placed on the men themselves. 

(a) Their complete and whole-hearted bellef in these handbills or 
German propaganda which was spread 1 the 8 

(b) They all rest assured, in their own mind, that nothing can happen 
to them, as they have a great friend in Washington, Mr. Keppel, the 
Third Assistant Secretary of War, who will uppers them, “so they 
state,” in anything their conscience tells them to do, and that all other 
authorities are to be considered thelr enemies; therefore the 
hardships brought to bear upon the guards over them and their superior 
officers, due to this extreme narrow-mindedness, or in some cases I may 
even state cowardice, have been of such a nature, at the same time tak- 
ing into consideration the War Department's instructions, an officer or 
enlisted men having any connection with them whatsoever is called 
upon to do the impossible, and I do not believe that these men were 
treated with any more disrespect, and in some cases I know they were 
not treated with as much respect in other camps, as they are in t 


militar 


one; 


but, nevertheless, upon using the utmost precaution and tactfulness in 


the handling of these men 3 was received at every turn of the 
wheel from one source or another, $ 

The following gives some information on the status of conscientious 
objectors as determined at a meeting of the military exemption com- 
mittee of the western district conference, which sent a de! egation to 
Washington and handed Secretary Keppel a list of questions, which he 
answered as follows: 

“1. What is the status of the conscientious objector who accepts 
iets in one of the departments named by the President noncom- 

“(a) Must they bear weapons of any kind, including such as revolver, 
dagger, etc.? 

“Answer. No. 

“(b) Must they drill with the rest of the men who are preparing 
for service in the Army? 

“Answer. Yes. 

„e) Are such men considered a part of the organized military force 
of the States? 

“Answer. Yes (as part of the noncombatant forces). 

2. Can these men, who use of conscientious scruples can not 
accept service in one of the three departments named by the President, 
remain in the camp and do civilian (that is, not under military orders), 
5 becoming a part of the military organization under any 

e ment? 

TAnawer, It may possibly be: but it would not be wise, because of 
the resentment of the other men if such men, conscientious objectors, 
are not uniformed and subject to regular. discipline. 

“3, (a) What are the rules and what is the plan under which con- 
scientious objectors’ are to be furloughed for farm work? 

So Parco il o definite rules have thus far been adopted, but will soon 
ssued. 

“(b) Would a representative of our conference be permitted to be 
present and cooperate in a consulting capacity in cases where men of 
our membership are to be furloughed? 

“Answer. Too cumbersome ; but I will assure you men that your men 
will be treated with consideration. Certain men have already been 
furloughed out, in cooperation with the nearest State agricultural 
department, for about two months, with the thought that the furlough 
will be extended under the regulations to be adopted. The furloughing 
will be placed in charge of a civilian commission, who although not a 
conscientious objector will be sympathetically disposed, and he will 
have the advice of n committee of representatives from the Quakers, 
Dunkards, and Mennonites. The men will not be furloughed to their 
home communities of their faith. 

“4. Would a wi e of our people be permitted to be present 
when a member of our church is under trial by court-martial as a con- 
scientious objector? 

“Answer, This is a matter for the court-martial board itself to 
decide. They may admit a civilian in cases which in their judgment 
make such action advisable. 5 

“5. Has a conscientious objector who, under pressure of one kind 
or another, has accepted service in some department of the armed forces 
of the United States, which he finds to be contrary to his conscientious 
convictions, thereby forfeited his a ang as a conscientious objector? 

“Answer. Yes; unless such service was accepted under duress. In 
that case he must bring positive proof that undue pressure was brought 
to bear on him and caused him to accept service contrary to his con- 
scientious convictions. 

“6. Can a conscientious objector be employed in the Hospital De- 
partment without at any time bearing weapons of any kind while 
engaged in such service? 

“Answer. Yes; absolutely. A new department of the hospital service 
will be established for the purpose of teaching disabl men new 
lines of occupation, suited to their condition, such as gardening, fruit 
growing, and small farming. Such disabled men will not go back to 
war, and helping and teaching such men will not assist in the war. 
This will be an opportunity for service for nonresistants in human 
reconstruction work. 

“There will also be published a list of diferent kinds of civilian 
service for conscientious objectors, including clothes and shoes and 
other trades and lines of work, 

“We feel that we should state it as our convictions that the heads 
of the War Department are sincerely endeavoring to handle the prob- 
lem of the nonresistant citizens with a most sympathetic s irkt of 
kindness, fairness, and consideration, anxiously careful that the indi- 
vidual freedom of conscience should be aiy respected and shielded, 
That such a spirit prevails in Washington in this trying time may well 
be recognized by_all Mennonites as a cause for deepest gratitude to 
God and to our Government in Washington. 

“The delegation, 

II. P. KRESBIEL, Newton, Kans. 
“Peter H, UNRUSH, Goessel, Kans.” 


In view of Mr. Keppel's answers to the above questions anyone 
would most naturally suppose that these would be complied witb, 
not only by the military authorities but by the conscientious objectors 
themselves. In answer to question (a), from a military standpoint 
these men were not forced to carry side arms or weapons of any kind, 
nor did any dispute ever arise that I am aware of or upon inyestiga- 
tion have been able to find out over this question. 

Answering question (b) and the answer to same: 

In the majority of cases where these men were ordered to drill 
with their organization they complied, but not with the spirit that 
should have been shown and the interest that should have been taken, 
taking into consideration Mr. Keppel's statement that they should drill 
and the acceptance of this statement by their own delegation. Most 
of these men had to be kept in awkward squad or placed in develop- 
ment battalions, not because they did not have the brain or the ability 
to learn but due to their prominent and antagonistic feeling on their 
part toward anything military. Some of these men actually refused 
to out and drill, even ter threatened with punishment, which 
punishment should have been justifiable and was justifiable according 
to War Department order, but in the early stages of the game no 
punishment was inflicted on these men. 

c) The answer to which was, Les.“ 

fain, in a large majority of these cases these men did accept non- 
combatant service, and it appears that in these cases a large propor- 
tion of them have given very good service to their country. However, 
there is still quite a number of these men who remained antagonistic 
and refused to accept anything that was offered them. 

In answer to No. 2, question (a). 

The man who accepted noncombatant service donned the uniform 
of the United States; those who did not accept anything which was 
offered them refused to wear our uniform. 
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Answer to No. 3, question (a). 

In some cases where men were furloughed for farm work: These 
furloughs were obtained ae a S. pathicers of theirs who brought 
pressure to bear upon the War partment, which in some cases, 
according to their own statements, were falsehoods. In one case, 
that of Pvt. Louis Kopelin, telegram received June 14, commanding 
eneral Camp Funston, Kans. Grant Pvt. Louis Kopelin, said to 
be in Twenty-third Company, One hundred and sixty-fourth Depot 
Brigade, Camp Funston, Kans., indefinite furlough, without pay or 
allowance, and direct to report immediately at own expense to J. J. 
Sheppard, Fort Scott, Kans., for employment. Forward service record 
to commanding general Central Department, with proper notation 
EAN showing status of soldier. Expedite and report action, Signed 
“ M une.“ 5 

On June 16 Mr. J. I. Sheppard stated he had seen the Secretary of 
War personally and had been assured that furlough would be granted. 
In reply to a communication sent to Mr. Sheppard, extracts have been 
taken, dated June 18. “It pleases me to comply with your request 
to give you a short statement of the object and purpose of the mission 
to England, France, and Italy upon which Pyt. Kopelin had gone as 
secretary. Mr. Sheppard states that he is a true American socialist 
and that Pvt. kopelln has been attached to this mission with the hopes 
that they may offset the lies which are spread through this country 
by socialists other than through American socialists. 

Why did the War Department order this man furloughed for farm 
work, or did they not know that the mission was other than that rep- 
resented to them in request of this man’s furlough? 

In answer to questions b, 4a. 

As nothing pertaining to the above questions has been brought up 
in this camp will not try to debate on these questions. 

In answer to question 5. 

At no time were conscientious objectors forced or even undue pres- 
sure brought to bear upon them, leaning toward their acceptance of 
military duties, therefore those men violating their acceptance of mili- 
tary duty were entitled to and should have received the preper dis- 
ciplinary action for their misconduct. 

In answer to question 6. 

State that in some cases conscientious objectors were transferred 
and assigned to both medical and hospital units, and are at no time 
required to bear weapon. 

n view of the above questions and their answers I sincerely believe 
that the military authorities at Camp Funston have exerted every 
oot possible to carry into effect the policies of the War Department 

id down. 

On December 12, 1918, the following telegram was received at this 
camp from the War Department: 


“212 KSJ 130GVT GNS IW, ‘ 
“ WASHINGTON, D. C., 4.15, December 12, 1918. 


“ COMMANDING GENERAL, 
“Camp Funston, Kans.: 


Discharge Maj. Gustav C. Taussig, Infantry; Maj. Frank S. White, 
junior judge advocate general; Capt. R. W. Wittman, military police; 
Capt. Joseph E. Young, One hundred and sixty-fourth Depot Brigade; 
and Capt. S. H. Negrotto, Sixty-fifth Pioneer Infantry, from the sery- 
ice as soon as settlement of accounts, completion of records, ete., re- 
quired in cases of all officers discharged in accordance with general 
plans for demobilization have been made. Following form of order 
will be used by you in this connection, ‘By direction of the President 
nnd under the provisions of section 9, act of Congress approved May 18, 
1917, Capt. John Doe, Infantry, is discharged from the service of the 
United States to take effect this date.’ 11 505 

ARRIS, 


In reference to the above telegram, received from the War Depart- 
ment, it was not known in this camp why these men were discharged 
other than they had been in close connection, and had been at different 
times comman ing officers over these conscientious objectors, and as 
they have without question carried out their orders to the letter, it 
appears that a rank injustice was done them upon the sending of this 
telegram. The matter was immediately taken up with the War Depart- 
ment through various sources, and on December 17 the following tele- 
gram was received: “ Reference your Span 17th, suspend action of 

ischarge of Maj. Tau and Kins White until you receive further 
instructions from War partment.” Signed“ Harris. 4.15 p. m.“ 
In the case of the other three officers included in this telegram, action 
was suspended on account of their being members of the Regular 9 
and that such discharge was illegal. he following îs a report whic 
reached this office in the form of a handbill, supposed to have been a 
copy of a diary kept by the conscientious objectors who were in the 
guardhouse 8 confirmation of the sentences which had been im- 
posed upon them by a general court-martial, 

Dated Thursday, September 5, 1918. 


CEPORT OF TREATMENT OF CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS AT CAMP FUNSTON 
GUARDHOUSE, 


(The following extracts are taken from this report. Complete report is 
on file at Camp Funston.) 


On Saturday, September 14, they state that Col. Barnes, provost 
marshal, called at the guardhouse and ordered them to stand at atten- 
tion, and when they refused to comply he 1 to kick the legs of 
the men; one man (Kaplin) stated he had his legs and ankles bruised 
as the result, and that upon the colonel leaving the guardhouse. he 
hinted to the prisoners that he would be tempted to pardon them if 
they would beat these men up. This was not so, as the other prisoners 
of the guardhouse testified upon being questioned. 

On Friday, September 27, they state that while taking their exercises 
(which in no case they underwent willing) they were grossly mal- 
treated. They state the bayonet was applied to all of them, one man, 
Larson, receiving a scar. o others, Kaplin and Berger, were beaten 
by the butt end of a rifle and all were kicked and shoved about, and 
that later in the day, when they were called out and refused to march 
around the building, bayonets were again used, and upon the guards 
insisting upon their marching in a strict military posture kicks and 
blows were rained upon them. One man, Eichel, refused to submit to 
this abuse, and a pe seized him by the neck, forcing him around the 
building, heaping blows and kicks upon him at the same time. Later on 
in the evening one man, Steiner, re to walk and states he was 
seized by the ears and dra around the building. They state a few 
days after that they were forced under cold shower baths with their 
clothes on, the result of which one man, Sandin, collapsed and became 
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sick, and upon asking the officer of the day for medical attention was 
refused. 


These are but a very few of the various abuses that ter claim 
were heaped upon them while in the rdhouse, and anyone with half 
a mind can very readily determine that the claimed abuses are rank 
falsehoods, as it is ridiculous to believe that any officer or enlisted man 
is going to deliberately incriminate himself by violating strict regula- 
tions that were laid down 2 e War Department. These men persisted 
in making the statements that they knew were upheld by the War De- 
partment, and that sooner or later this matter or condition would be 
referred to Mr. fg who would immediately see to it that their su- 
periors were punished. 

The following is a copy of a letter mailed to Julius R. Greenberg by his 
father, inclosed with a letter of his father’s own handwriting, which we 
have here and which states that Mr. Keppel has advised him that he 
Julius R. Greenberg, is one of those chosen to be discharged by order of 
the War Department: 

Copy of inclosure. 

“Wan DEPARTMENT, 
“THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
December 19, 1918. 

“ Re Julius R. Greenberg case, 

“1, Report from the Judge Advocate General's office states that this 
is one of the several general court-martial cases from Camp Funston 
recently received in the office of tbe Judge Advocate General, where 
recommendation was made that the findings and sentence be disapproved 
and the soldier restored to duty. 

The case goes to the President for action. 

“By order of the Secretary of War. 

“ (Signed) R. J. HERMAN, 
Adjutant General.” 


{The 8 in own handwriting of the writer :] 
“For your information, will let you have further information when 


available. 
(Signed) F. B. KEPPEL,” 


While dwelling on the subject of various communications, which are 
claimed to have originated by the War Department, quote the following: 
“In the September issue we published a letter to President WIlson 
on the subject of those in jail for antiwar agitation. The following 
correspondence explains itself: 
“THE WuHite Hovse, 
„Washington, July 30, 1918. 
Mx Dear Mr. Sixctain: Referring to your recent communication, 
the President has asked us to invite your attention to the inclosed copy 
of a letter which he has received from the Secretary of War. 
“+ Sincerely, yours, 
J. P. TuMULTyY, 
“t Secretary to the President? 


Win DEPARTMENT, 
“* Washington, July 22, 1918. 


„ Dan Mr. PRESIDENT: Thank you for sending me Upton Sinclair’s 
interesting communication. I think, however, he should be informed 
that we are now doing absolutel all that public opinion will stand in 
the interest of conscientious objectors and others whose views do not 
happen to coincide with those of the vast majority of their fellow 
countrymen. 

I have given directions that all the court-martial cases having to 
do with these people shall be carefully and sympathetically reviewed in 
the light of the experience gained by the special board of inquiry, con- 
sisting of Judge Mack, Dean Stone, and Maj. Stoddard. The terms of 
imprisonment which conscientious objectors may, in the last analysis, be 
compelled to serve will be served in the Disciplinary Barracks at Fort 
Leavenworth, where the men have a wholesome outdoor life and are 
kept busy upon things that are worth doing. Most of the conscientious 
onfectons who declined to accept military service in any form, however, 
are now engaged in farm work at a private's pay, through cooperation 
between the Department of Agriculture and the War Department. 

„do not ow how many of what Mr. Sinclair calls political 
prisoners are now under the control of the Department of Justice, but 
if you care to have me do so I could find out from the Attorney Gen- 
eral whether there are any prisoners under his direction whom he 
thinks it wise to have transferred to Fort Leavenworth. 

“* Respectfully, 


“*NewrTon D. Baker,’ 
“* Secretary of War.” 


Following are statements made to commanding general Camp 
ton, Kans., relative to the increased defiance on the part of con- 
sclentious objectors after November 1, 1918: 

1. During the last few days the prisoners held in my guardhouse 
awaiting trial who are conscientious objectors have been individually 
examined by the inspector general at his quarters at the Foreign Mis- 
sion Building. I have no idea what transpired during the examination 
of these men, but their deflance to military authority has increased, and 
I believe it is partly due to the manner in which they were treated by 
the inspector general and the conditions surrounding the investigation. 

2. For some time we have been greatly hampered in the work of 
caring for these prisoners. Our attempt to properly discipline them 
and make them abide by the prison rules is seriously affected by the 
numerous inspections and investigations ordered by the War Depart- 
ment. Upon each of such inspections these men add one more name 
to their list of sympathizers, and have come to the belief that those 
of us who are immediately responsible for their keep, care, and dis- 
cipline are overriding the rules and regulations set out by the War 
N and that they have no friends here. : 

. As a matter of fact, every conscientious objector prisoner under 
the control of the provost guard has been treated with such great 
leniency and given such consideration that those prisoners who sre 
loyal soldiers and confined for purely military offenses, requi to 
suffer all the penalties of discipline because of their being good soldiers, 
have become disgruntled and dissatisfied in the service. This is quite 

turally true when men who have refused to do their duty as soldiers 
are confined with them and extended privileges never before extended 
to military or other prisoners. 

4. This subject, which has been transferred from a mole hill to 3 
mountain, is now a serious one for those responsible for the care o 
the prisoners. Not only fellow prisoners, but the guard over such men, 
hold them in utter contempt, and human nature in man is so con- 
stituted that true soldiers can not be made to treat this class of sol- 
diery with any degree of respect. To add to this by encouraging these 
men in the belief that the War Department and its officials are in full 
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sympathy with their conduct is to make it impossible for any officer 


properly to conduct the prison. 

5. It is therefore recommended that, if during the present investi- 
gation further testimony is to be taken of these prisoners, the inspector 
general be required to visit the guardhouse for that purpose and that 
these yr be not sent from there for the purpose of interroga- 
tion. it is further recommended, in due respect for the decent soldiers, 
that these men be segregated in a guardhouse separate and apart from 
any other prisoners, to enable the officers charged with their protec- 
tion to deal with them as sympathetically as may be required without 
— — the discipline in the guardhouse where good soldiers are 
con z 

(Signed) J. W. BARNES, 
Colonel, Infantry, United States Army. 
Memorandum for the commanding general, 

Subject: Prisoner Lester G. Ott. 


1. As it has recently come to my knowledge that one of the prisoners 
in the military police guardhouse who has mrar much trouble by rea- 
son of his attitude to service of any kind is a man named Lester G. 
Ott, who was formerly in my employ, I beg to submit certain facts in 
connection with him which may ——. t upon the sincerity of 


some of the so-called conscientious objectors. 
2. Prior to my assi ent to duty I was in active practice of the 
Jaw at Cincinnati, Ohio, as the or member of the firm of Worth- 


ington, Strong & Stettinius. In the late summer of 1917 I employed 

Ott as a law clerk upon the recommendation of a young lawyer who 

had been his classmate at the Cincinnati Law School, and of the dean 

of that school. Ott told me that he had been rejected for milita 

service, because of insufficient weight, by his local draft board a 

Hamilton, Ohio, and, as I recall it, also told me that he had been re- 
- fused admission to one of the officers’ training camps for the same rea- 

son. He further said that he had never been pro-German, and that his 

friends were not German sympathizers. 

3. During the months o cember, 1917, and January, 1918, Ott 
acted as an associate legal adviser to one of the local draft boards at 
Cincinnati, and, I presume, took the oath set forth in section 317 of 
the selective-service regulations, as all of the associate legal advisers 
to local draft boards were ired to do so. The oath is probably now 
on file with the adjutant general of the State of Ohio. As far as I 
know, Ott’s work as a le adviser was satisfactory, and I heard no 
complaint that he was endeavoring to dissuade registrants from enter- 
ing the mary service. 

4. Early in 1918, at my suggestion, Ott became a member of Com- 
pany C of the Cincinnati Home Guard, drilled with it, and did guard 
duty as an armed sentinel on at least one occasion, during the floods 
in the Ohio River. As a member of the home guard he also took an 
oath to support and defend the Constitution against all enemies of the 
United States. 

5, After about three months’ service in the Cincinnati Home Guard, 
Ott resigned, because he had taken additional night ag 5 ent which 
porn his attending drills, Late in April or ear ay, he also 
eft the employ of my firm in order to take a position as inspector 
in some factory doing Government work, because it enabled him to 
make a larger salary. Shortly thereafter he was placed by his local 
draft board in class 1 as physically fit for service, was drafted, and 
sent to Camp Sherman, 

6. In June, 1918, I was shown a letter written by Ott, in which he 
said that he had drilled for a time, but nobody seemed to want him; 

and as he had been placed with the conscientious objectors, he ex- 

ed shortly to get furloughed for farm work. I also heard that 
after he had been at Camp Sherman for some time he was nominated 
for the office of prosecuting attorney of Butler County, Ohio, on the 
Socialist ticket. 

7. During the time of his employment by my firm, Ott's work as a law 
clerk was fairly satisfactory, but he was unmanageable, and did not 
show a willingness to receive instructions. From my knowledge of his 
character, I am convinced that his objection to military service is 
based solely on his personal dislike to discipline of any kind, and that 
his present defiant attitude is due to the type of stubbornness which is 
8 balky mule. 

8. Yesterday evening, at the suggestion of the division judge advo- 
cate, I called upon the inspector general, Brig. Gen. Williams, who had 
5 Ott in an investigation of complaints made by conscien- 
tious objectors, in order to furnish him with the above information, 
which I thought might assist him in arriving at conclusions in his 
8 investigations. Gen. Williams first told me that he did not 

ow whether or not Ott was conscientious, as the TEER board to 
examine into the 8 of conscientious objectors had decided he 
was. After referring to his files, however, he said that Ott's case had 
not yet been decided by that board, I then told him that Ott had 
been employed by me as a law clerk, and that I felt I knew something 
about attitude toward bearing arms. The st aig general, how- 
ever, refused to allow me to continue, and said politely that the matter 
was of no interest to him, 

JoHN L. STETTINIU 


(Signed) S, 
Majer, Judge Advocate, Assistant Division Judge Advocate. 


The following reports of conscientious objectors were submitted by 
Camp Commander Maj, C. E. Desobry—one dated October 14, 1918; the 
other November 17, 1918. 

These reports are contradictory in their entirety; and I honestly 
believe—in fact, am almost —that pressure was brought to bear 
on Maj. Desobry upon submitting the second report, which originated 
from a source other than in this camp: 

k “ OFFICE OF CAMP INSPECTOR, 
“Camp Funston, Kans., October 14, 1918. 
From: Camp inspector. 
“Memorandum: For executive officer. 
Subject: Investigation of treatment of conscientious objectors, with 
recommendation, 
“1, Pursuant to verbal instructions from headquarters, Camp Fun- 
. ston, I this day made an investigation of the treatment received by 
alleged conscientious objectors now in the guardhouse at this camp. 
From my visit to the guardhouse I found in one cell of ample ce 18 
of these men. One other was found to be confined in a room by himself 
in another part of the guardhouse. It appears that these men are in 
fact eee oes under the law they probably couldn’t be tried 
for mutiny. ey absolutely and positively refuse to obey any military 


order or any instructions that appear in any way to be from a military 
source. They are determined to follow their own individual inclina- 
tions and show an utter disregard and contempt for any military rule 


“(Signed S. M, WILLIAMS, 
“ Lieutenant Ootolel haril Staff, Executive Officer.” 


The attitude of the members of the rd placed over those individu- 
als and all other enlisted me 1 prisoners, is naturally one of 
extreme hostility. From my observation of the surroundings of these 
men, I belieye there is no real foundation for complaint of treatment 
or criticism of the methods adopted. I believe that under the circum- 
stances they are as well taken care of as could be poesi expected. 
2 are . foes ly clothed, pro ay ed, ant are given 
ample oppo to maintain cleanliness of bo rson and sur- 
roundings. 2 are given opportunity to take exercise necessary to 
maintain their health. No punitive hardships whatever are imposed 
upon them. thing, then, I believe necessary is to see that the 
treatment they receive from those over them is proper and just. 

2. In order to insure the proper treatment, care, and security of these 
men I recommend the following: $ 

3. Recommendation. 

(a) That under provisions paragraph (256), Manual of Interior Guard 
Duty, United States Army, a commissioned officer be detailed as officer 
in of prisoners. is officer to have charge of all prisoners in 
the camp guardhouse; that he censor all outgoing mail of the conscien- 
tious objectors; that he handle incoming mail for these men as pre- 
scribed for general prisoners in paragraph (382), Manual of Interior 
Guard Duty; that he be in ch: of the eee for conscientious 
objectors to be recommended ow; that this office be charged with the 
duty of seeing that no n be permitted to communicate with any of 
these conscientious objectors, either directly or indirectly, unless so 
authorized by the camp commander or the commander of the provost 
guard; that he make frequent and irregular inspections of the guard- 
rocm where these men are confined to see that no unauthorized articles 


they receive proper t they be given an opportunity to bathe 
at least twice a week; that they are given ample opportunity to wash 
their own clothes; that they be given opportunity to obtain necessary 


(b) That a ard consisting of two noncommissioned officers 
and six privates specially selected for their military bearing, firmness, 
kindness, and proper conception of military justice ng pee over 


these conscientious objectors. 
idea of securing uniform treatment of these men and to remove any 
opportunity for criticism of treatment of these conscientious objectors 
by members of the guard. 

(e) That these conscientious objectors be allowed to have in their 

ssession only their necessary clothing and toilet articles; that no 
kooki, magazines, papers, or reading matter whatsoever be allowed these 
men, except papers, books, ma es of recognized worth; that 
these men be allowed only such reading matter on Sundays; that they 
be allowed no smoking material of any kind at any time; that they be 
allowed no eatables, save and except those that are regularly furnished 
them: that they be turned out into the inclosure for exercise for not 
less than two hours daily; that they be allowed to write not more than 
one letter per day ; that they be not allowed to have any money in their 

on; t such postage stamps as they may require be permitted 

o remain in their possession; that their writing material be kept by 
the prison officer and issued by him to them when necessary. 

id) That they be confined in one of the cell rooms by themselves, 
and that no other prisoners be confined with them. 

(Signed) E. C. Desosry, 


Major, Inspector General. 
[First Indorsement.] 
HEADQUARTERS CAMP FuNSTON, KANS., 
October 15, 1918, 
To provost marshal, Camp Funston, Kans, : 
1. Forwarded. The recommendations of the camp inspector are ap- 
proved, You will take immediate steps to have them put into effect. 
By command of Maj. Gen. Wood. 
. M. WILLIAMS, 


(Signed) 8 
Major, General Staff, Executive Officer. 
[Second indorsement.] 
PROVOST MARSHAL, TENTH DIVISION, 
Camp Funston, Kans., October 18, 1918, 
To commanding officer Tenth Military Police, Camp Funston, Kans, 
1, For compliance, 
(Signed) J. W. BARNES, 
Colonel, Infantry, United States Army. 


C. O., TENTH MILITARY POLICE, 
Camp Funston, Kans., October 22, 1918. 


To: Commanding officer, Provost Guard, Camp Funston, Kans. 
1. Forwarded for your information. 
R. W. Wrrruax, 


(Signed) s 
Captain, Infantry, United States Army, Commanding. 


2 OFFICE CAMP INSPECTOR, 
Camp Funston, Kans., November 17, 1918, 


. E. C. Desobry, inspector general, camp inspector. 
ge general Camp Seaton 


From: 
„Kaus. 
vestigation of ill treatment of alleged conscien- 


Buje Report of 
u : Report o 
tions objectors. 

1. This investigation was made between October 21 and November 13, 
1918, pursuant to memoranda, instructions headquarters, Camp Funston, 
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2. This investigation was based on complaints made to the Third 


Assistant Secretary of War in telegrams from Mrs. J. Brandon, Mrs. J. 
Greenberg, Mrs. J. Berger, and L. Hollingsworth Wood, and letter from 
Norman Thomas. 

3. The following witnesses were interviewed by the inspector and the 
assistant to the inspector: 

Col. J. W. Barnes, Infantry, United States Army. 


Sergt. Ray See, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth Division. 
Sergt. Harry Dalton, Goartermaster Corps. 
Sergt. Elmer A. Henderson, Medical Department. 
Corpl. James L. Cayanaugh, Military Police Company, attached to 

Tenth: Division. 

8 Homer D. Jamison, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
vision. 

5 Robert L. Lipson, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
vision, 

1 Joseph A. Olson, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
yision, 


Tenth Division. 
5 Simon T. Rubottom, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
Vision. 
Hee John Stretcher, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
vision. 
DN Arthur J. Nordy, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
vision. 
Pyt. (First Class) James C. Davis, Military Police Company, attached 
to Tenth Division. 
Pyt. (First Class) Ernest J. O. Sterman, Military Police Company, 
attached to Tenth Division. 
Pvt. 5 8 5 Class) Roy F. Piper, Military Police Company, attached to 
Tenth Division. ; 
Pvt. (First Class) Frank J. Schulte, Military Police Company, at- 
tached to Tenth Division. 
i Pyt. (First Class) William Jackson Alworth, Thirteenth Field Artil- 
ery. 

* Leo E. Bates, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth Di- 
vision. 
ae BU Everett J. Blagg, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 

sion, 
pitt Samuel A. Breeze, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
vision. 
yt. Charles Arthur Bruce, Military Police Company, attached to 
Tenth Division. 

ine: H. Burfiend, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth Di- 
Vision, 

5 Chester F. Burns, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
vision, 

pin Louis S. Burns, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
sion. 

8 Hiram T. Burton, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
vision. 


5 Gipe, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
Deh O. Hay, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
1 Johnson, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
5 B. Johnston, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
pie Kempkes, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
irik Fake ge H. Lloyd, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
8 L. McAdams, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
DRAN eg 8 H. McFall, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
N G. Obregon, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
Pvt. Ralph Leon Pontius, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
Devt John D. Robertson, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
Pyt. Wiiliam F. Thomas, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
P ive John B. Valentine, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
555 Vecellio, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
LpA aai O. Wallace, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
Pyt. Jess B. Winsted, Military Police Company, attached to Tenth 
PE ate, C. Bond, 5 F, Forty-first Infantry. 
Prt. Willian David, Company T. Perg Bert Infantry. t 
Pyt. Waldemar B. Lossman, 88 Twenty-ninth Machine Gun 
pat TB, Miller, Forty-first Infantry. 
FCC ake 
SP Bd al ae, M. Willcoxen, Company A, Twenty-ninth Machine Gun 
Pyt. Gilbert E. Wyatt, headquarters troops, Tenth Division, 


22 Joseph Brandon, Company A, First Casual Battalion, Fort Riley, 


8. 

Pyt. Mayer Bernstein, Company A, First Casual Battallon, Fort 
Riley, Kans. 

ase Bes pial Breger, Company A, First Casual Battalion, Fort 
A ns. 

2 Pyt. Ulysses De Rosa, Company A, First Casual Battalion, Fort Riley, 


ans. 
eo: David Eichel, Company A, First Casual Battalion, Fort Riley, 
Kant Morris Franklin, Company A, First Casual Battalion, Fort Riley, 


ns. 
Pyt. Julius R. Greenberg, Company A, First Casual Battalion, Fort 
Riley, Kans. | 
Rie Patan X. Hennessey, Company A, First Casual Battalion, Fort 
7 ns, 
3 D. Kaplan, Company A, First Casual Battalion, Fort 
ley, Kans. 
Rie 5 P. Larson, Company A, First Casual Battalion, Fort 
ey, Kans, 
Pyt. Henry Monskey, Company A, First Casual Battalion, Fort Riley, 


ns. 

Pyt. Lester G. Ott, Company A, First Casual Battalion, Fort Riley, 
ans. 

Pyt. Resford Powell, Company A, First Casual Battalion, Fort Riley, 


ns, 
= Pyt. John E. Downey, Company A, First Casual Battalion, Fort Riley, 
ans. 
Pyt. Max Sandin, Company A, First Casual Battalion, Fort Riley, 


ns. 
1 Pyt. Thomas Shotkin, Company A, First Casual Battalion, Fort Riley, 
ans, 
Pyt. Emanuel Silver, Company A, First Casual Battalion, Fort Riley, 


ns. 

Pvt. Francis Steinerm, Company A, First Casual Battalion, Fort 
Riley, Kans. 

Pyt. Alfred J. Schulte, Medical Corps. 

— 75 Frank W. Satman, Ambulance Company 238, Tenth Sanitary 
rain. 

8 ths Vernon L. Kooncs, Company B, One hundred and forty-second 
nfantry. 

Pyt. Robert C. Pratt, Battery B, Ninth Field Artillery. 

1 Lie Quilla Davis, Five hundred and thirtieth Engineers Service Bat- 
alion. 

Pyt. Henry K. Laje, Ambulance Company 238, Tenth Sanitary Train, 

Pyt. George Krempkau, Company B, Twenty-ninth Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, Tenth Division. E 
1 ae Scott E. Craft, Company B, One hundred and forty-second 

nfantry. 

All witnesses were examined * aye and apart from each other. 

The record of their testimony is hereto appended. 

4. The following facts are deduced: 

First. That during the months of September and October, 1918, 19 
enlisted men who claimed to be conscientious objectors and who were 
awaiting trial for violation of the sixty-fourth article of war were con- 
fined in the guardhouse at this camp. 

Second. That, due to an apparent absence of instructions, the prison 
authorities attempted to treat these enlisted men as ordinary prisoners 
awaiting trial. 

Third. That these enlisted men refused to observe prison regulations ; 
in fact, refused to recognize military authority. 

Fourth. That at least on three occasions some of these enlisted men 
— put on bread and water diet for refusing to obey prison regu- 
ations. 

Fifth. That some of these enlisted men at one time went on a hunger 
ie as a protest, as stated by some of them, of the conditions imposed 
on them. 

Sixth. That on several occasions some of them were given cold shower 
baths for refusing to este ee regulations, this order bein ven 
nh Capt. R. W. Wittman, itary Police Company, Tenth on, 
officer in charge of prisoners. 

Seventh. That upon several occasions some of them were ro cold 
32 baths after refusing to take them as a matter of personal 
cleanliness. 

Eighth That the guard attempted to compel them to take exercise 
in the inclosure, and as a rule succeeded. 

Ninth. That on the night of September 7, 1918, they were deprived of 
their beds and one of them was deprived of his blankets as a disciplinary 
measure, by order of Capt. Joseph H. Buckley, Infantry, United States 
Army, officer of the day, acting under instructions from Maj. Gustay C. 
ee Infantry, United States Army, officer in ¢ e of prisoners. 

Tenth. That on the night of September 23-24, 1918, these men were 
paraded every time the relief of the guard was formed as a disciplinary 
measure, this order being given by Capt. Richard C. Meek, Infantry, 
United States Army, officer of the day, acung under instructions from 
k 8 C. Taussig, Infantry, United States Army, officer in charge 
of prisoners. 

leventh. That on the morning of October 8, 1918, Pvt. Hyman Block, 
one of the alleged conscientious objectors, was given a cold shower bath 
with his clothes on before appearing before the court-martial appointed 


to m, 

Twelfth. That on the morning of October 8, 1918, while attempting to 
compel Pyt. Ulysses De Rosa, one of the alleged conscientious objectors, 
to exercise by marching around the inclosure of the guardhouse, the 
guard found it necessary to pick him up from the ground, and that 
afterwards they gave him a shower bath. 

Thirteenth. at on the morning of October 9, 1918, Col. John W. 
Barnes, Infantry, United States Army, commanding Trains and Militar 
Police, Tenth Division, while attem to com some of the alleg 
conscientious objectors to stand at attention struck at least two of 
them—-Pyt. Thomas Shotkin and Julius R. Greenberg—on the feet and 
legs with his riding crop. 

ourteenth. That on the morning of October 19, 1918, Sergt. John 
Bell, Military Police Company, Tenth Division, while commander of the 
guard, ordered two of the alleged conscientious objectors—Pvt. Lester 
G. Ott being one of them—to assist in cleaning up the latrine, and upon 
refusal struck him. 

Fifteenth. That on various other occasions when some of the alleged 
conscientious objectors refused to take exercise by marching around the 
inclosure they were forcibly required to do so by members of the guard. 

Sixteenth. That these alleged conscientious objectors received suffi- 
cient food to sustain life and health and had sufficient time in which 
to eat. 
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Seventeenth. That they received proper medical attention. 

Eighteenth. That they were never deprived at any time of drinking 
hota for et 5 of sufficient length to endanger their health or cause 

em any hardship, 

Nineteenth. That at times the members of the guard, 3 
Sergt. John Bell, Corpi. John T. Stretcher, and Pyt. fa first class) Roy 
Piper, Military Police Company, Tenth Division, in carrying out the 
instructions given them used means and language too drastic in com- 
pelling their obedience. 

Twentieth. 7 — a feeling of hostility existed between the members — 
the guard and Bees conscientious objectors, due to the feelin 
bee aes of few t these alle ee 5 objectors should be 

to perform the military du £ others. 
Conclusions: 

First, That the prison authorities were ki Aer ln presi ition 
in their N to Entote discipline among u 2 
objectors due to their absolute defiance of all mili 

Second, That summary pera for breaches o 
on the part of these all tious objectors was nly me od, 
in fact, that could be . tort e very obvious reason ° tha trial by 
courts-martial of these men for such offenses and the awarding of for- 
feitures and confinement with hard labor would have had no eyo on 
them due to their attitude toward military authority and the 
ability of their bein: ERA of a violation of ms 64th iy e 8 
War followed, in all probabilities, by a sentence of dishonorable dis- 
chargo 155 the service and confinement at hard labor for a long 
pe 0 e. 

Third. That the absence of orders published by the War Department, 
governing special treatment of these alleged conscientious objectors was 
the reason the prison authorities attempted to compel, on the part of 
these men, the same observance of prison regulations as was required 
of the other Pole nie 

Fourth, e giving of shower baths as a disciplinary measure 
was too arati at times and other means should have been used to 
enforee discipline. 

Fifth. That the methods used in compelling these men to take exer- 
1 by marching around the guard house was too drastic at times. 

. That the n of these men on a bread 8 water diet was 
ny by manual of interior guard 
neither eral or garrison We Barnes (bst see 8 24 eon clusion). 

Seventh, That Cal. Jobn 
in striking the 
not, under the law, justifed and violated the 96th Article of War. 

Iighth, That Sergt, John Bell, Military Police Company, 10th Divi- 
meg was not j in striking the alleged conscientious objectors 

n the Sag rnd of RRE 19, 1918. 

That Maj. Gustav G. Taussig, Infantry, United States Army, 
7 too drastic enh e used in compelling th alleged 
conscientious objectors to take 8 

Tenth. That R. Wittman, Military Police Company, 10th 
Division, permit too drastice measures to be used — compelling the 
alleged conscientious objectors to take shower baths and exercise, 

Eleventh, That Se John Bell, Corpl. John T. Stretcher, Pyt. (first 
class) Roy Ey ilitary Police mg ny, 10th h Division, ang other 


fae oat tne 5 bie — — 8 


ing out their instructions, but due to co 
is fa Aunty “ease aer could be held responsible. 

Corpl. Joseph A. Olson, Military Police Company, 
io 5 . — eee of the guard on the morning of October 
1918, was responsible for the sen Pyt. Hyman Bl. to the court- 
martial room in wet clothes, 

Thirteenth. That Pyt. De Rosa was handled ne ga geen 75 wth 
the morning of October 8, 1918, but in view of the vi 
ee it is not probable any members of the guard ‘could be hel 


res 
5 That the members of the guard in giving testimony In 
this sabes oy were, in a great many T oa evasive, withheld 
the truth and ben nea gave false testimony. 

6. Recommendatio 

First. That Col. a ohn W. Barnes, Infan United States 2 
be oe to trial under the 96th Article of War for striking with 

Pyt. Thomas Shotkin and Julius R. Greenberg, Company 

A, om Battalion, Fort Riley, Kans., on the morning of October 
* 


rom. be Be. brought to trial under ‘the. ninth article of war, for striking 
vt. Leste: 


t clothes, 
Fourth, That Maj, Guay C. Taussig, Infantry, United States Army. 
be reprimanded for ng unnecessarily rough measures being used 
in compelling the al eged, pi eaae objectors to take exercise. 

Fifth. That — W. Wittman, tary Police Company, Tenth 
Division, be reprimanded for permitting the use of measures of ve 
drastic a nature in compelling the alleged “conscientious objectors to 


b ad tak ercise, 
oe ee (Signed) E. C. DESOBRY. 


Camp FUNSTON, KANS., January 6, 1919. 
EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS. 
HENRY LAYMAN, 


. What is your name?—A, Henry Layman. 
Where are you from?—A. 77 39 5 Ordway, Colo. 
What branch of 6 ate torn 8 the Church of God. 
. How long have you eto Sa 
3 ig belonged about two Sart — vou belong that 
0% Do your father and mother r to that church? — 4. Tes, sir. 
Q. Do your brothers and sisters 
Q. How many brothers have you?—A. 1 reas got two right brothers. 
He is my stepfather. 
Q. You call stepbrothers “ right brothers "?—A. I have got two real 
brotbers. 
. Any sisters?—A. No, sir. 
. Have you any brothers in the Army ?—A. No, sir. 
. How old a pont & are you?7—A. Sir, me? I ca 24 this fall. 
How much schooling have you bad ?—A, I have none in America, 


just a few, couple months; I was born in Russia, 


9. Haus 5 Ih 
n na es, sir; ave been naturalized, 

poen 2 the Army. Tes, sir; I got my citizen papers. I am 
ek xot 5 doing noncombatant work —A. Yes, sir; I did work in 

. Are ore you. wine 8 1 sn aot now. 

mi —, 

Whatever a 8 y that exactly -A. I am working some here, 
$ 5 5 against the creed of your church to take up fighting ?—<A. 

. Do you mean to tell me that? Do o4 pod what 
your chureh 3 I will explain as A I can. I abt f 20 
cated American. When we join chure e got to be given up all our 
sin and 2 Christ Jesus in his way and a true man in all ways, 


live 81 
nd you aon ee. that you follow that pretty well?—A. Yes, sir. 
Tusk as much power I Just as much as God give me power, 
Read your E. Bible in Russian and American ?—A. In German. 
How often do you read it?—A, Most every day, I tried to read 
5 ayting in the Bib 
a ou fin sy: g e le that makes you think it wron 
to go to wart—A, 1 in certain ways, I guess. It says not to kill ane 
ly ; got to love 5 — enemies. 
engi Do you love the Germans?—A. The Bible says you got to love the 
Do you love your enemies ?—A, I got no enemies, as far as I know. 
48 Do — — ho love the Germans?—A. I got nothing against nobody in 


Vino o Do you want Germany in this country ?—A. I never give that any 


Q. Did you b liberty bonds? Thrift stamps? Gi 
Red Cross? A. Well, I RD ogee they never ask me, spiel ih gs fe Biro 


. Would it have been our conscien ? 
4. Kot erally: y ce to buy any stamps? 


Q. Is there any reason why you should not go and fight?—A. Y 
sir; I pelong to a reli ous sect t and follow Christ Jesus. 8 $ Sa 
o you woul n ou 
ght? A. I would eee command, . z ttc ig Tn 
er swear, ever drink, ever smoke, ever 
with a WOR TCAs Ho. pte € ave any connection 
Q. Did you ever go ies moving pictures ?—A. No, sir; and no man 
SO. Why nét?—A. u det tight, aoa our church 
no no our church does li 
in te VA 1 yout busines -A. My business is farmi eer 
at is your business usiness rmin 
. In Kansas ?—A. Colorado. F 5 
7... OA Y sir; with my fath 
ou live our e es, m er. 
Capt. t. Lee requested permissi ne 
Q. —. 29 were about to rape your mother and the only ae 
that Sou S, No ale it was to shoot him, and yea had a gun 
you do it?—A, sir. I would not shoot him. I could not ii the 
man. I would be ‘going against God's law. 
Q. Would you argue and reason with him?—A, I would tell him to 
get out. I would not kill him. 
A. dinat wo R iy use 3 you strike bim, knock him down? 
Tou d nk that. ol following Christ's teachings?—A. Well, 1 
ow! g tea —A, am 
— 8 10 be a perfect 
Do ya recall where: Christ went in the temple and saw the money 
changers A. Yes, sir; 
Q. What did he go} A. He ran them out with a rope. I don't bes 
lieve he abused an ier bar td 
(End of Capt. they’ s interrogation. Maj. Kellogg resumes inter- 


rogator 
. Weil, sey you say you don’t believe Christ hit any of them with 
the whip. He fast to took the whip and 9 of waving an imagi- 


suppose the negro was to rape your mother 
and re hea a a pistol, you would point it at him’ Wouldn't you scare 


aras Thit a just what Christ did. He just made them believe he was 
ome Dh to 3 — them: — A. He told them the house was not made for 


vg. Vak i suppos you told the negro this house was not made for 
A t EERS I 3 t believe it would be right for me 
* point ihe pistol against 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. pera I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Emerson]. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, on this, the 12th day of 
February, the anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, it 
is very interesting to consider for a few moments the progress 
of the colored people of this country who feel greatly indebted 
to him for his efforts in securing for them freedom and oppor- 
tunity. 

On September 22, 1862, President Lincoln issued his emanel- 
pation proclamation wherein he stated that on January 1, 1863, 
all persons held as slaves within certain States were to be free. 
The close of the Civil War found the colored man free—not 
only free, but he was invested with all the rights and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. 

How he has progressed since that time is now a matter of 
history, reduced to figures and facts, and it is well for us to 
consider them, bearing in mind that the civilization and prog- 
ress and accomplishments of this race have taken place in the 
last half of a century. 

In 1915 the races of the world were in about the following 
proportions: Yellow, 703,000,000; white, 560,000,000; colored, 


To give an idea of the great increase in the efficiency of the 
colored race I desire to submit the following figures: 

Homes owned, 1866, 12,000; 1916, 600,000. 

Farms operated, 1866, 20,000; 1916, 981,000. 

Business conducted, 1866, 2,100; 1916, 45,000, 


on to ask a question, as follows: 
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Wealth accumulated, 1866, $20,000,000; 1916, $1,000,000,000. 

Now let us turn to educational statistics: 

Percentage literate, 1866, 10 per cent; 1916, 75 per cent. 

College and normal schools, 1866, 15; 1916, 500. 

Teachers in public schools, 1866, 600; 1916, 36,900. 

Students in public schools, 1866, 100,000 ; 1916, 1,736,000. 

Property for higher education, 1866, $60,000 ; 1916, $21,500,000. 

Expenditures for education, 1866, $700,000; 1916, $14,600,000, 

The religious progress of the colored race has been wonderful, 
pnd here are the figures: 

Number of churches, 1866, 700; 1916, 42,000. 

Number of communicants, 1866, 600,000; 1916, 4,570,000. 

Number of Sunday schools, 1866, 1,000; 1916, 43,000. 

Number of Sunday-school pupils, 1866, 50,000; 1916, 2,400,000. 

Value of church property, 1866, $1,500,000 ; 1916, $76,000,000. 

In 1914, in the State of Georgia, colored citizens made re- 
turns upon $38,603,307 worth of property and owned 1,592,555 
acres of land. 

In North Carolina colored citizens made returns upon $32,- 
197,890 worth of property. 

In Virginia colored people owned 1,674,828 acres of land and 
had $37,851,973 worth of real and personal property. 

In 1900 colored people were interested in 51 banks and insur- 
ance companies that held policies to the amount of $25,800,000. 

Colored people have interested themselves in playgrounds for 
children, social improvement, negro uplift, civic improvement, 
health improvement. 

They have won prizes in raising corn, pigs, cotton, potatoes, 
and other les. 

They have noted preachers, inventors, teachers, sculptors, 
actors, singers, painters, composers, and musicians, 

The colored man in the wars of the United States has always 
shown himself loyal, patriotic, and ready to fight, never flinch- 
ing from duty. 

‘The blood of colored men has been shed upon every battle 
field from the Boston massacre to the time of the signing of 
the armistice last November. 

Crispus Attucks, a colored man, was the first to fall in the 
Boston massacre, March 5, 1770. 

Samuel Lawrence led a company of colored soldiers at 
Bunker Hill. 

Peter Salem fired the shot that killed Maj. Pitcairn. 

The Black Legion in 1779 covered themselves with glory at 
the siege of Savannah. 

Over 3,000 served in the Revolutionary War and fought for 
the independence of this Nation, 

They served with Commodore Perry on Lake Erie, who spoke 
highly of their ‘bravery, courage, and fearlessness. 

‘They fought under the great Jackson at New Orleans, and 
helped turn back the British on that eventful day. 

They marched with Gen. Scott into Mexico and suffered with 
David Crockett on the Alamo. 

Nearly 200,000 fought in the Union armies during the Civil 
War, and showed their bravery on numerous occasions. 

On November 23, 1861, at a review of Confederate soldiers 
1,400 colored soldiers marched, out of the 28,000 in the review. 

It was the famous Tenth Cavalry that came to the rescue of 
Col. Roosevelt in the first battle in Cuba. 

The Twenty-fifth Infantry took a prominent part at El 
Caney and the Ninth and Tenth at San Juan Hill. 

In this present world war thousands ef colored soldiers went 
over the top for freedom and democracy. 

Over 88 colored people have received Carnegie medals, 3 
graduated from West Point, and they have a lower percentage 
of crime than many foreign races that come to this country. 

What the colored man needs is education and an equal oppor- 
tunity. Education is the only safeguard for free institutions, 
and if this opportunity is given the colored race what will he 
do in the next 50 years? 

Lynchings are a form of anarchy, whether the person lynched 
is black, white, or yellow. They should be discouraged by all the 
means and all the power at the Government command. If one 
crowd of people can lynch one person, whether he is innocent 


or guilty, one neyer knows who will be the victim of the next 


lynching. 

I am in favor of giving every man, black or white, an even 
opportunity to work out his own salvation. 

Equal opportunity is the essence of a free government; with- 
out it a free government ceases to exist. 
_ Kyety child in this country should be given an opportunity 
to obtain an education. It should be a part of the fundamental 


law of the land. Republics that have failed in the past have | 


failed because the people were not all educated. 

“There is so much good in the worst of us and so much bad 
in the best of us that it hardly behooves any of us to speak ill 
pf the rest of us.” That is a good policy, 


I desire to speak strongly for the education of the colored 
man, for the care of his health, and the giving him an oppor- 
tunity to work out his own future. 

Many colored pupils have graduated from public schools and 
colleges at the head of their classes, and what one colored pupil 
has done many others can do and will do if given an oppor- 
tunity. 

In the city where I live—Cleveland, Ohio—there are colored 
lawyers and doctors, who stand very high in their profession, 
and some of the most eloquent preachers I ever listened to. 

They are but representatives of the future of the colored 
citizen in the professions. 

In conclusion let me state that if a people can accomplish 
these things in 50 of the first years of their freedom, what 
will they accomplish in the second 50? 

Time alone can answer the question. [Applause.] 

Mr. Frencu, by unanimous consent, had leave to extend his 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the House, of course an Army and Navy are absolutely neces- 
sary to the protection and welfare of the Government, not only 
for the purpose of its own defense but also to see that its 
rights are protected and its sovereignty maintained. A short 
time ago it was absolutely necessary that the United States 
should engage in war. We found ourselves very inadequately. 
prepared, but with the enthusiasm, with the spirit of deter- 
mination of the citizens of the Republic, we set about immedi- 
ately to organize an army. I am pleased to say that the test 
of the Republic was shown in the patriotism of its soldiers. 

We have sometimes heard that a kingdom or a monarchy 
was the best fitted to assemble its soldiers, because their sub- 
jects are taught to serve and obey; but history has proven upon 
every field in many wars that the American soldiers eclipse. 
the soldiers of any nation as fighters under every condition and 
never falter at any time or in any clime. [Applause.] 

They came from their homes, they came willingly, and they 
were not urged. They were eager to go to the front. They did 
not request to fight alone in their own country. They raised 
no constitutional question that they could not be compelled to 
go into a foreign country to fight. But, as stated in the little 
poem of “ Bill ”— 

They wanted to go over to irene, 

And wear those blooming 551. wa 

They wanted to be before t was done 

A roaring, fighting, son of a gun. 

They wanted to follow wherever they led; 
They wanted 3 prove their Bajera was red, 
T wanted to go to Fran 

‘They wanted to go over to N and learn to take n chance. 
They wanted to be before it was done 

A roaring, fighti fon of a ete 

They wanted to h ke and r Alas 

And they didn’t care if the. Alan te, . — back. 
They wanted to go over to. France. 

Those who remained at home do not ask us for congratulan- 
tions because they did not have to go to France, but they say 
that they are sorry they were not given the chance to serve in 
the front lines, go over the top, and follow the flag in a foreign 
clime, This war has demonstrated that the country need not 
be afraid when the time comes about the boys rallying to the 
flag. Ido not care whether it is to suppress or fight Bolshevism 
or the I. W. W., or anarchy, the country is safe in the hands 
of the great American citizen and soldier. [Applause.] There 
is no place here for sedition. There is no place here for those 
who advocate a different form of government than ours. And 
why? Because we absolutely have the best Government the sun 
shines on. More men have fought for the principles npon which 
the Government of the United States is founded, more men to- 
day are ready to uphold and advocate the blessings and benefits 
of our Republic, than ever before. We have become more united 
and the foundations of our institutions have been strengthened 
by and because of the war. And woe to the traitor who seeks 
to undermine our Government or intrigue against our Nation, 
No men or set of men, organized or unorganized, should con- 
spire against it. Wherever a republic has been formed or a 
new nation come into being, since the Republic of the United 
States, that country has turned to the Republic of the United 
States for its gniding principles. Our Republic is the oldest, 
and it gees on, anchoring its hope, its welfare, and its future 
prosperity, so full of opportunities, to the patriotism of its citi- 
zens. Here every man is the equal of every other man in the 
eyes of the law, marching on to a destiny that knows no bounds. 
Here in this our blessed Government let each and every one of 
us not only dedicate our life but also our sacred honor and 
our utmost resources to the limit against every foe, whether 
foreign or domestic, 
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My friends, the citizens of this Government gave these men 
willingly and they went willingly. We have won this war. 
Some think that never again ought there to be a time when the 
United States would have to rely upon the navy of another 
nation. One gentleman addressing this House yesterday said 
that and I wondered how many other nations relied upon the 
Navy of the United States. It came out at the right time. It 
came to the rescue. How many nations depended upon the sol- 
diers of the United States? 

The great question of demobilization is now upon us; and 
now that the war is over I think these men should be returned 
to their homes and to their previous occupations. They did not 
enlist or enter the Army for the purpose of making a life work 
of soldiering. I think that they should now be demobilized and 
every man returned to his home who has a place waiting for 
him. I think it would be a good plan if a survey of the men in 
the Army were taken and those who have positions waiting for 
them discharged and sent home, so that they may pursue their 
former vocations, 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. No one wants to see the boys come back more 
quickly than I do, but I want to ask this. The gentleman said 
the war is over. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
I did. 

Mr. LAZARO. Is the war really over? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is not. 

Mr. LAZARO. And we saw fit to go into this war. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. Certainly; and very properly; to 
save our Nation and prevent German world dominion over us 
as well as all other nations, as I believe. 

Mr. LAZARO. And it is our war as well as it is their war. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There is no doubt about that now. 

Mr. LAZARO. The question is, Ought we to come back before 
the treaty of peace is signed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman more time. 

Mr. LAZARO. In that connection I would like to know if 
the gentleman knows how many men are required as an army 
of occupation until the peace treaty is signed, and whether or 
not we are bound to contribute our quota to that army of 
occupation? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not think that we are bound 
te contribute our quota to the army of occupation. I think a 
great mistake was made in signing the armistice before we 
marched our Army into Berlin, much as I defer to the conclu- 
sion reached by our military leaders to do so. I think further 
than that that if our Commander in Chief is over there to 
establish this league of nations he ought to wait until he forms 
and agrees upon a treaty of peace. That, in my opinion, should 
come first. If-any league of nations will compel us to furnish 
an army to protect the borders of these small European states 
und nations or to keep the boys or an army in Europe, or to keep 
or to send them into Russia, then I am against it. I do not 
think that our Army has any place, when this war is won, in 
n foreign country of Europe. We did not send our Army and 
our Navy into Europe or enter the war for the purpose of 
policing or permanent occupation. We sent it there to bring 
Germany to time, as I recollect the declaration of war. We 
have finished that job. The other nations can now take care of 
Germany, and we should bring our boys home. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAZARO. But the gentleman does not answer my first 
question. I asked the gentleman whether or not this war was 
our war as well as theirs and whether or not the war was over, 
and the gentleman said that the war was over. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, I wish to modify that by say- 
ing it is not completely over yet, but Germany is licked. I think 
there is a great deal of unrest over there still, but I feel abso- 
lutely sure that England, France, Italy, and our allies can take 
care of Germany, and if Germany wants more of it these 
European allies can give her all she wants, I think the war is 
not in shape yet that all troops can be actually taken away, but, 
as stated, I think there are plenty of other troops over there to 


I did not mean that abstractly if 


complete the work. We do not ask for any territory; we say 72 


that we are not asking for any indemnities; but I think we 
should have some pay for our losses when the other nations get 
theirs. If other nations outside of Belgium and France get 
nothing, of course we do the same. If this league of peace com- 
pels us to pay a part of the total cost of this war, as some of the 
published reports claim, then I am against that. I do not want 
any league formed for that purpose. [Applause.] 


As I understand it and as I read and remember, Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Benjamin Franklin were for a league of nations, 


Washington told us to avoid entangling foreign alliances, They 
called it then a congress of nations. I am for peace, I have 
often made use of the quotation to beat the swords into plow- 
shares, and I have recited Tennyson’s Locksley Hall so many 
times throughout my district that I think they all have heard it. 
I am essentially for peace. We will have peace in due course. 
The fighting has ceased, and it should take no longer to de- 
Pay he the Army than it did to mobilize it and put it into the 
eld, 

I particularly think it was a great mistake to send our boys 
into Russia. We debated the Navy bill for days on the floor of 
the House, and we have debated the Army bill all of to-day, but 
no one seems to know or can tell just why our Army was sent 
into Russia, or how long it will remain there, or when it will be 
returned. The people, the parents of the boys, and the country 
are greatly worried and very solicitous about them. Already, 
leagues and societies are formed and are petitioning Congress 
for their return. I want to close my remarks by inserting a 
telegram which I received from one of these organizations. I 
wish our Commander in Chief would command the American 
troops to return from Russia to America. I am sure that this 
telegram expresses the sentiment of the country, and I hope our 
troops now in Russia may return home without further delay. 
An article appearing in the Battle Creek Inquirer, the leading 
paper published in that city, of February 9, is headed as follows: 

Relatives of men in Rus — 
ſor 2 o'clock in city hall oe 8 a rag . 

The telegram above referred to follows: 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH., February 9, 1919. 
Congressman J. M. C. SMITH, 


Washington, D. C. 2 
peee brothers, sisters, and friends of the boys in 
Russia, ask you to get in connection with Senators TOWNSEND and 
JoHNsON and all other Senators and Congressmen you possibly can, 
and, if possible, bring about the very early recall of our boys from Rus- 
sia, as we haye no quarrel with the R n people, and we understand 
our boys are in grave danger. 


We, the wives, 


RUSSIA RECALL LEAGUE, 
By BUELAH CALDWELL, Secretary. 

[Applause.] ; 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. LUFKIN], and he is the last 
speaker. 

Mr. LUFKIN. Mr. Chairman, this House on Saturday adopted 
a conference report making the law of this land, so far as this 
body is concerned, the largest single tax measure in the history, 
of the world, a tax measure which proposes to extract $6,000,- 
000,000 from the pockets of the American people. Yesterday we 
commenced to spend some of the money which we are going to 
raise by that tax bill. We started in by appropriating over 
$700,000,000 for the nayal bill and in authorizing over $400,- 
000,000 more. To-day we are starting in to spend some more 
of that tax. We are commencing the consideration of the 
largest Army appropriation bill in the history of this country in 
peace times, and in the short time that is accorded me to-night 
I desire to read a letter which I have received to-day from one 
of my constituents, a prominent professional man in Massa- 
chusetts, who gives what seems to me to be some very interesting 
comments on the present administration of these large appro- 
priations. The letter is dated Boston, February 8, 1919, and 
is as follows: 

Boston, February 8, 1919, 
Hon. WILLFRED W. LUFKIN, M. C., 


GS ig on the income-tax bill now pending in Congress for 
„000 to assist in set ke | on the war. 

be able to come home and help in 

is soon to be started. 

to car 
rti 


the esi veing 


lieutenan 2 A e en Department, but declined it, thinking 


Since July 1 he kas received one month's pay, which, after deducting 
eft him 


that it is not the fault of the Government that his mail 
is not delivered or that he has not received his pay, for Gen, Pershing 
ur; every one to write, write, write to their husband or son, as 
nothing in the world cheered a soldier like letters from home (there 
has been at least five letters every week since his departure and no 
delivery of mail with the exception of the letters before named since 
August). If he needs letters to cheer him up, I am much worried for 
fear that he may develop acute melancholia; or that the $4 
paid him by the Government may lead him into a wasteful and ex- 
travagant habit in his mode of life and make it harder for him when 
he returns and has nothing but his profession to fall back on for the 
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hungry ' 
the rising tide of social unrest. 1 am sure t France, 
would be pleased to 
off an American sol 


fault of our Government that letters are not delivered or that the 

aster has not the money to give the boys their monthly pay, but 
t is the ni and parsimonious American — that have em- 
barrassed Government in not furnishing sufficient money to 
carry it on to a successful termination. 

I write this letter “more in sorrow than in anger,” but when you 
appreciate that the deaths from the influenza in this coun were 80 
‘terribly exaggerated in the French papers, and you k: receiving letters 
from one over there without one word of 9 simply begging for 
letters, letters, age ake Aer alive?” ete—it gets under an old 
man's skin in time. If you t me a passport to France I will go 
over and carry letters from his and mother, a picture of his baby, 
and a little cash from the old man, without any expense to this Govern- 
ment. I will pay my taxes without a murmur, subscribe for the victory 
Joan, buy thri ae make contributions to the Red Cross, Salvation 
13 ts of Columbus, Young Men's Christian Association, milk 
for French babies, and potatoes for Irish ones; will send all of old 
clothes to the Belgians pay the luxury tax on my new ones; go 
without liquor after July 1; will keep all the commandments and wish 
there were more for me to keep—all of this, O Lord, will I do, if you 
will only get one little postal card to my son on the other side announc- 
ing that His wife and daughter, mother and father still live. 


{Applause.] 

You might also ger Tae ragt meg to the atiention of the onc who is 
responsible for this situation the words of the Prophet I They 
praise me with their lips, but their hearts are far from me.“ 

Very truly, yours, 


P. S.—Do not let my name appear if you use this letter, as they might 
send the kid to Siberia. 


{Applause.] 

And so it has been all along the line. From the very day the 
‘American forces landed in France the mail conditions have been 
intolerable and the system of payments, especially to the 
wounded and sick men in the hospitals, a disgrace to any great 
organized effort of this sort. At the beginning the War De- 
partment passed the buck to the Post Office Department, and 
it was promptly passed back again. “The mail conditions are 
improving,” said the Postmaster General and the Secretary of 
War on this side. “Conditions are improving” echoed Gen. 
Pershing and his staff across the sea. Apparently everyone 
was satisfied except the officers and the men themselves, who 
continued to receive no mail or mail at very irregular inter- 
vals and who still considered a regular pay day as a total 
stranger. 

“But this is war,” said the defenders of the administration. 
“These soldiers can not expect to have things go on with the 
regularity in vogue during peace times.” This argument might 
be sound were it not for the fact that no such conditions ex- 
isted in the English Army. Apparently the English and Cana- 
dian soldiers received both their pay and mail with regularity 
and dispatch. But allowing for all the difficulties to be over- 
come while the troops were on constant move during the period 
of hostilities, what excuse is there for these conditions to con- 
tinue and even to grow worse now that most of the units are 
located at fixed points? What excuse is there for a wounded 
‘American soldier in a hospital for months to have received no 
mail since last summer, though his family had written him on 
an average of four times a week? What excuse is there for these 
letters to be returned to the father and mother of that boy, 
letters which were properly and fully addressed, as described in 
a letter which I have recently received from a constitnent in 
Marblehead, Mass. Listen to this: 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: To you the people from this district pour 

goes : I haye a son, a private in SE 

and first Regiment, Field Artillery, American - 

mary been wounded three times in action, and has 

been cited by Gen, Clarence R. Edwards, formerly commanding the 
5 Division, for heroic acts of bravery under enemy fire. 

On January 2, 1919, we received a letter from him, dated December 
12, 1918. At that time he was on his way back from the hospital 
i Base 19) to his battery, and he gave his address Army Post Office 709, 

erican Expeditionary Forces, that Ictter he stated that he had 
not received a single word from home since August, 1918, a period of 
ovet four months. Never a week passes by that less than four letters, 
besides eon are mailed to him by we home folks, and he was 
terribly worr. about us, as he knew that the influenza was raging 
here. To-day we received 11 letters we had addressed to him. The 
envelopes, which I am inclosing in this letter, that you may note the 
stamped dates on them and also see that they were properly addressed. 

I hold those envelopes here, all clearly and completely ad- 
dressed. 

Lon may note that the first date is August 28. and in the boy's letter 
of December 12 he wrote that the letter of Angust 19 was the last 
one he received. K 

I am a patient and loyal man and have endured many things in 
silence, because the country was at war. But now patience ceases to 
be a virtue when I think of the inefficient way in which this Demo- 
cratic Government has treated the wounded soldiers. We were advised 
to write letters to our boys, to keep up their morale, but it seems that 


Secretary Baker and Postmaster General Burleson, of cab} 


bing 
fame, are so interested in the political future of the Democratic Party 
and the furtherance of their own political future that such a thing as 
a home letter to a poor wounded boy lying in a hospital 3,000 miles 
from home is of no moment to them. It is easier to transport that 
letter 3,000 miles across the ocean and 3,000 miles back than to make 
an attempt to find the wounded boy. 

knows, and He only, where all the letters we wrote in October 
and November and are. Perhaps they are on the way back 
= a country, and that poor boy of mine will wait in vain to hear 

m home. 

If you could find out for me just where he is located back in his 
battery or at a replacement camp, I would send him a cablegram to let 
him know that we home folks are all ‘ht. His mother is terribl 
worried about the boy worrying about us. If the inclosed envelopes will 
be of ay Fever eg to you in helping to arouse the majority (thank God, 
soon to in the minority) party to some semblance of their responsi- 
bility — the people and not their party, you can use them in any way 
you please. 

If the Barnum and Bailey circus pon now going on in Europe is 
over, and if the descriptions of that triumphal tour have all been cabled 
across to this country, I would suggest that President Wilson devote 
part of his time to straightening out the Burleson mess of cong 
mail conditions. Col. House is there with him, and if they are not 
enough, perhaps some more ‘Texas politicians could be sent over to help 


out. 

Serlously, Mr. Congressman, I am sore to-night when I think of the 
worry that has been need) inflicted ramps! Shey the mess this 
administration has made in looking after comfort and welfare of our 
boys. Thanking you for what you have done for me and all Marblehead 
in this war, I close. 

Very truly, yours, 

And these complaints are not confined to any one group of 
people or to any one section of the country. I quote you from 
an editorial from the Lowell Sun, one of the leading Demo- 
cratic newspapers published in the district represented by my 
colleague, the Hon, JohN Jacon Rogers, who himself has for 
months been making a fight against existing conditions. Listen 
to what the editor of that Democratic newspaper has to say: 

One of the most g instances of the failure of overseas mail to 
arrive at its destination in France was b: it to my attention a day 
or two ago when I heard the story told by a ell young woman, who 
in one mail received hack 38 of her own letters, written over a period 
of seyeral months. ‘The next day brought several more. Why they 
never reached the soldier to whom they were addressed is not known, 
but that does not alleviate hours of eartening waiting which he 
doubtlessly experienced. A soldier away from home, withont mail, 
soon loses his enthusiasm for the job at hand. The Government, and 
more acutely the postal department, should have realized this 
made more than ever 9 effort to overseas mail throu: 
is not a remote case by any means, although it is the most deplorable 
piece of evidence yet brought to our attention. 

Here is a case from Salem, Mass., describing another abuse 
now going on in France, to wit, the practice of transferring 
men discharged from the hospitals to new units under orders 
to continue indefinitely in France instead of restoring them to 
their old divisions and comrades, slated for an early return to 
this country. 

Hon. Wittrrep W. LUFKIN. 

Dear Sm: I have the honor of calling your attention to a case which 
I should like very much to have your opinion of. My son, a corporal 
in Company B, One hundred and fo United States Infantry, was 
sent to a hospital on October 28 with trench feet. In a letter received 


from him, u date of December 10, he states that he was 
r 


from the hospital the last of November and, with some more men of 
the Iwenty-sixth Division, was ed to and assigned to the 
Three hun and nineteenth Regiment, Eightieth Division. In a cable- 


gram 5 in the papers yesterday it is stated that the Twenty- 
sixth Division had been ordered home. On inquiry I am informed that 
the Eightieth Division has not been slated for an early return. Do you 
think it is right for the Twenty-sixth Division to come home and some 
of the men who have been with it ever since it left here, men who have 
fought with it all through the war, be left behind? Do you think it is 
right to leave them over there because they were unfortunate enough 
to be sent to a hospital? My son has a wife depending on him for su 
rt, and if there is any possible erg 4% have him return with the ontit 
c belongs with I wish you would kind enough to let me know. I 
have taken this matter up with Maj. Gen. Clarence R. s, and am 
inclosing his ly, which I would thank you very much to return with 
the answer to this letter. 
Sincerely, yours. 


The letter from the office of Maj. Gen. Edwards, formerly com- 
manding the Twenty-sixth Division, but now commanding the 
Department of the Northeast in this country, indicates that this 
nefarious practice referred to by my constituent was once broken 
up, but apparently it has now again been resumed. 


HEADQUARTERS NORTHEASTERN DEPARTMENT, 
99 Chauncey Strect, Boston, Mass. 


My Dear Sin: Your letter in regard to your son * „ è has been 
received, and the ral directs me to tell you that after 1 efforts 
he succeeded in getting an order published which required all soldiers to 
be sent back to their own organizations when discharged from the hos- 
pital. Apparently this order has been revoked since we left France, or 
2 has violated the order in sending your son to another organi- 
zation. 

It is to be regretted that he could not return to his own outfit which 
is the same as home to him in a military sense, and if there is arining 
I could do to adjust the matter I would be only too glad to do it, but 
the American Expeditionary Forces are far away, n a matter of this 
sort would be very difficult to correct. 

Yours, very truly, 
Joux W. HYATT, 
Major, Infantry, 

Here is another letter from Marblehead, Mass., rockbound in 

both its shores and its republicanism, This letter indicates 
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how some of the money which we voted to take out of the peo- 
ple’s pockets in taxes last Saturday is being spent. It also indi- 
cates how one Republican in that town looks with favor upon 
the gallant efforts of my friend and colleague, Congressman 
James A. GALLIVAN, in his fight for justice to the officers and men 
of the Twenty-sixth, or Yankee, Division. Here is what he says: 

My Dear Sin: I hope that you are supporting Congressman GALLIVAN 
in the volleys which he is pouring forth against existing conditions. I 
could vote for GALLIYAN with enthusiasm. Here in Marblehead two 
coast patrols were brought into the harbor five weeks ago. The boats 
are out of commission, but still the 20 men are boarding in town, at 
the Goyernment’s expense, doing nothing and drawing their pay. Every 
one of these men declares he wants to get out and get to work and not 
idle his days away without object or purpose. enty men's salary 
for five weeks to be added with 10,000 others to the taxes imposed upon 
every man who owns a hut that he calls or thinks his own. Secretary 
Raker has monkeyed with Congress about long enough, and I rejoice 
that it was a Massachusetts man who had the shades of Roosevelt to 
stand and rebuke him, With kindest regards for your success, I remain, 

Yours, truly, 

I might quote from similar letters for hours. Every. Member 
of this House could probably do the same. But we must do more 
than quote from letters. We must find out who is responsible 
for these shortcomings, and we must place the blame where it 
belongs, regardless of who gets hurt. This should be one of 
the first and most important tasks of the new Congress. The 
American people demand an answer, and it is apparently im- 
possible to obtain it from this Congress. But some committee, 
either a regular or a special one, must undertake these investi- 
gations once we are called into special session. I am a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Expenditures in the War Department. 
The function of that committee is to investigate just such mat- 
ters as the ones to which I have referred. The committee has 
never had a meeting during the present Congress. I have never 
had the honor even of meeting the chairman; but with the com- 
ing of the new Congress, with a Republican chairman at the 
head, I predict that this committee will resume the functions 
for which it was intended, will endeavor to find out and tell to 
the American Congress and the American people who is re- 
sponsible for all this cussedness and neglect in the comfort and 
care of our victorious warriors. 

Mr. LUFKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 15835, the Army appropriation bill, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 

The SPEAKER. The bill, H. R. 15608, was erroneously re- 
ferred to the Private Calendar, whereas it should be on the 
House Calendar. The Chair therefore refers it to the House 
Calendar. 


RATIFICATION OF PROHIBITION AMENDMENT. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has a certificate from the gover- 
nor of Neyada announcing the ratification of the prohibition 
amendment. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. McCormick was granted leave of 
absence for five days on account of important business. 


REPRINT OF A BILL. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, at the request 
of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever], chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture, I ask unanimous consent for a 
reprint of the bill H. R. 15796. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 


PRINTING ADDRESS OF SENATOR LODGE ON LATE EX-PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. BanN HART] expected to ask unanimous consent to have 
the House print 20,000 copies of the address delivered by Sen- 
ator LopcEe on Sunday upon the life, character, and public serv- 
ices of Ex-President Roosevelt. In his absence and with his 
approval I make that request, the copies to be circulated 
through the folding room. 

The SPEAKER. To be published as a House document? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that 20,000 copies of Senator Lopgr’s eulogy 
on Col. Roosevelt be printed. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I would like to inquire how many that would allot to 
each Member? 

The SPEAKER. Fifty. 

Mr. ROGERS. Reserving the right to object, which I shall 
not do, I want to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts if he 
has any information as to the character of the paper which 
will be used in this reprint, and whether he knows there is 
any way by which a rather better quality of paper can be used 
than is habitually employed in the printing of the speeches of 
Members of the House? 

Mr. WALSH. I have no knowledge upon that point, but I 
think the chairman of the Committee on Printing could see 
that a better quality of paper is used for the printing of this 
document. 

Mr. ROGERS. I suggest that the Members interested confer 
with the chairman of the Committee on Printing and urge that 
that be done. 

Mr. WALSH. From the conversation I have had with him, 
I know that he would favor that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, there have 
been instances where the House has ordered certain speeches 
printed as a House document, and where it has been printed 
in a form different from the ordinary document, and well fit- 
ting the occasion. I assume that will be the case in this in- 
stance. 

Mr. WALSH. That can be done without any specific order 
of the House? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Without any specific order of the House, 

The SPEAKER, I do not know how it is done, but Senator 
Knox made a speech in the Senate not long ago that was 
printed in much larger type and on better paper than the 
average congressional 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I had in mind speeches de- 
livered by yourself and the gentleman from North Carolina’ 
and others anent the retirement of Representative John J. 
Fitzgerald, and which I asked unanimous consent to be printed 
as a document, and they were compiled in a very fitting form. 

fone SPEAKER. I do not think there will be any doubt 
about it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That will undoubtedly be properly taken 
care of by the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the House print 20,000 copies of the 
address of Senator Lopar on the late Theodore Roosevelt, to 
be distributed through the folding room. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


PRINTING OF CONFERENCE REPORT ON REVENUE BILL. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed 14,000 copies of the conference report on the 
revenue bill, half of them to go to the House folding room and 
half to the document room. 

The SPEAKER. Has the Senate passed on it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. This is within the $500 limit. 

The SPEAKER. But has the Senate agreed to the confer- 
ence report? ‘ 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. ' 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the form in which the gentleman pro- 
poses to print this conference report show the text as it will 
actually be enacted, without any of these lines stricken through? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just exactly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KitcHIn] asks unanimous consent that 14,000 copies of the 
conference report on the revenue bill be printed, half to be dis- 
tributed through the folding room and half through the docu- 
ment room. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
a. m. to-morrow. i 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? $ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I under- 
stand that general debate on the military appropriation bill 
has not been concluded. , 

Mr. KITCHIN. The understanding is that it has been con- 
cluded with the exception of the speech by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kaun], who will have an hour to-morrow. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And after that it will be considered under 
the five-minute rule? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krremx]? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 


until to-morrow, Thursday, February 13, 1919, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Navy, sub- 
mitting deficiency estimate of appropriation required by the Navy 
Department and Naval Establishments for the fiscal year 1919, 
and for prior years (H. Doc. No. 1787); to the Committee on 
‘Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting 
copy of a communication from the president of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, submitting estimates 
ef deficiencies in appropriations required by the District of Col- 
umbia for the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
and for prior years (H. Doc. No. 1788); to the Committee on 
‘Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. DILLON, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 5316) granting the 
consent of Congress to Wenatchee-Beebe Orchard Co. to con- 
struct a bridge across the Columbia River at or within 4 miles 
northerly from the town of Chelan Falls, in the State of Wash- 
ington, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 1061), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. MAHER, from the Committee on Labor, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 12634) to encourage instruction in the 
hygiene of maternity and infancy, and to extend proper care for 
maternity and infancy; to provide for cooperation with the 
States in the promotion of such instruction and care in the rural 
‘districts; to appropriate money and regulate its expenditure; 
and for other purposes, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1062), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. FERRIS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2021) to add certain lands to 
the Sequoia National Park, Cal., and to change the name of said 
park to Roosevelt National Park, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 1063), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


AND 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 15891) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the city of New Castle, Ky., two 
German cannons or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15892) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Frankfort, Ky., two German cannons 
or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 15893) to donate two can- 
nons of obsolete pattern to the village of Baudette, in the State 
of Minnesota; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15894) to donate two cannons of obsolete 

attern to the village of Spooner, Minn.; to the Committee on 
ilitary Affairs. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 15895) providing for the 
purchase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building 
at Bucyrus, Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 
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By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 15896) for the purchase of a 
post-office site at Phoenix, N. I.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. r 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15897) to provide for the erection of a post- 
oflice building at Oneida, N. Y.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Atso, a bill (H. R. 15898) for the purchase of a site for and 
the erection of a post-office building at Lowville, N. X.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 15899) for the purchase of 
a post-office site at Youngstown, N. Y.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15900) for the purchase of a post-office site 
at Middleport, N. Y.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15901) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Tonawanda, Erie 
County, N. Y.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. MAGEE: A bill (H. R. 15902) providing that the 
United States may be made a party defendant in the same 
manner as 2 private person in certain legal processes dealing 
with real property; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRAND: A bill (H. R. 15903) to amend paragraph 5 
of section 5 of the United States cotton-futures act, approved 
August 11, 1916, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 15904) to provide for the eree- 
tion of a Federal office building on the site acquired for the 
Subtreasury in St. Louis, Mo.; to the Committee on Publie 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 15905) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to donate to the city of Sand 
Spring, Okla., one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15906) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Copan, Okla., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: A bill (H. R. 15907) increasing the limit 
of cost for a Federal building at Wilson, N. C.; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 15908) for the construction 
of a post-office building at Rutherfordton, N. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: Resolution (H. Res. 572) to print the 
manuscript entitled “Address of Henry Cabot Lodge, in honor 
of Theodore Roosevelt,” as n House document; to the Commit- 
tee on Printing. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Resolution (H. Res. 573) requesting 
the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish the House information 
regarding number of persons in the United States whose incomes 
amount to $3,000 to $1,000,000; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MONDELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 425) relating 
to the fuel supply of the city of Casper, Wyo.; to the Committee 
on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. CARY: Memorial from the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin, relating to the establishment of a free, united, and 
independent Polish nation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DAY: Memorial from the Legislature of the State of 
Utah, memorializing Congress for the passage of an amendment 
to certain bills introduced in order to provide a more equitable 
application of Federal aid for post roads in sparsely settled 
States, and to provide a more reasonable time limit for the 
availability of such Federal aid; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Memorial from the Legislature of the 
State of New York, urging favorable action on bill amending an 
act for the construction of dams across navigable waters; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of New York, 
relating to retention by the State of New York of information 
on selective draft; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Wisconsin, relating to the establishment of a free, united, and 
independent Polish nation ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. ADOLPHUS P. NELSON: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin, relating to the establishment of a 
free, united, and independent Polish nation; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHALL: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota, relating to injuries sustained by persons in war 
industries, to be included. in legislation for the relief of soldiers, 
sailors, and marines; to the Committee on Education, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bill (H. R. 15909) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Devine; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, £ 

By Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 15910) granting a pension 
to Abigail Merriman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15911) granting a pension to Mrs. Edward 

; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15912) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard J. Fanning; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 15913) granting a pension to 
Melville C. Sullivan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
By Mr. LUNN: A bill (H. R. 15914) granting an increase of 
pension to Gilbert G. Harris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAY of New Jersey: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
426) to provide for the recognition and reasonable remunera- 
tion of William Russell Hinsdale, of Orange, N. J.; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid | 


on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of citizens of Gloucester 
County, N. J., protesting against postal zone law; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of Central Federated Union of 
Greater New York and vicinity, asking Congress to repeal law 
prohibiting increase in wages of customhouse laborers; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of Merchants’ Association of New York, rela- 
tive to the discontinuance of operation by the Government of 
railroads, telephones, and telegraphs; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of Central Federated Union of 
Greater New York and vicinity, asking Congress to repeal the 
law prohibiting increase in wages for customhouse laborers, 


so that the Secretary of the Treasury may legally give them a 


suitable, just, and living wage; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. FARR: Petition of Scranton (Pa.) Board of Trade, 
urging control and operation of telephone and telegraph lines 
until Congress shall have studied the question and determined 
upon a proper procedure to be followed thereafter; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Leon F. Moss, of Los An- 
geles, Cal., advocating the construction of paved trunk-line 
highways; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, petition of mothers of soldiers and sailors of Massa- 
chusetts, protesting against $50 bonus to be paid discharged 
soldiers of United States, as compared with Canadian sol- 
diers, who get six months’ pay; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of George Werner and other citi- 
zens of Lancaster, Pa., urging enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for national ownership and Government operation of rail- 
roads in the United States and its possessions; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Samuel Bell and other citizens of Lancaster, 
Pa., urging enactment of legislation providing for national 
ownership and Government operation of railroads in the United 


States and its possessions; to the Committee on Interstate and | 


Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of William H. Hager, of Lancaster, Pa., re- 
questing repeal of the periodical-postage amendment; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of Charles Johnson 
Post, New York, with 39 citizens of eighteenth Ohio congres- 
sional district, asking for repeal of zone postal system; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of certain citizens of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, asking for passage of House bill 10550, relating to Goy- 
ernment operation of railroads; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Island, “ protesting against 
the improper method of computing and the excessive charges 
on telephone calls to points outside local-service areas through- 
ont the United States”; to the Gommittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: Petition of employees of Western Union 


Telegraph Co., Manitowoc, Wis., protesting against elimination 


of certain Gauses of a contract entered into between the tele- 
graph oficials and employees which in a measure would have 


until the present moment. 


offset the extreme high cost of living due to war conditions; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, relating to employment of returning sol- 
diers or securing it for them; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of residents of Los Angeles and 
vicinity, favoring House bill 10550 providing fer Government 
ownership and operation of all railroads; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Commerce. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of Transportation Club of San 
Francisco, Cal, in protest against the proposed tax on club dues; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, } 

Also, memorial of Municipal League of Los Angeles, Cal. 
urging appropriation of moneys for maintenance of railways, 
ete.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. POLK: Petition of Board of Public Education, Wil- 
mington, DeL, asking support of bill introduced by Hon. CHARLIES 
Pore CALDWELL, of New York, requiring War Department to 
loan machine tools not in use for Government purposes to trade 
and technical schools and universities; to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petitions of R. C. Stratton, C. F. Bingham. 
and W. A. Douglas, San Francisco; W. S. Young, Roseville; 
Mrs. M. E. Lofton, Henderson; S. K. Chapman, Dunsmuir; 
G. V. Robinson, Rough and Ready; Leland A. Colby, Clie; 
Mrs. J. J. Scofield, Big Oak Flat; Mrs. H. E. Hestchinson, Lake 
City; H. R. Wall, Sonora; K. K. Torreson and Mrs, O. Haw- 
kinson, Jelly; George L. Burger, Junction City; Mrs. II. A. 
Douglas, Grass Valley ; Mrs. E. M. Cooper, Oleta ; Shiego Fergir, 
Loomis; H. L. Burnham, Los Molinos; Mrs. M. R. Smith, 
Camanche; H. E. Williams, Cassell; Sarah A. Bailey, Ham- 
burg; Mrs. II. J. Hanson, Wendel; R. D. Kellog, Richfield ; Mrs. 
George N. McDow, Susanville; Mrs, A. A. Miller, Sonora; 
Eva G. Clark, Westwood; C. H. Ham, Mrs. C. H. Ham, Mrs. 
C. F. Lewis, and Lea Feleiger, colonel, United States Army, 
retired, San Francisco, all in the State of California, urging 
repeal of the postal zone rate system; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of women's clubs of Orange 
County, Cal., favoring the creation of a department of educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Business Woman's Civic Club, of Los An- 
geles, Cal, favoring the creation of a league of nations to safe- 
guard the peace that has been won by the joint efforts of the 
allied nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Monday Afternoon Club, of Covina, Cal., 
favoring the creation of a league of nations to safeguard the 
peace of the world; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petition of residents of Dodge City and 
Ford County, Kans., for continuance of Government control of 
railroads for five years; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of sundry labor employees of 
Utica, N. Y., protesting against the taxation provided for in 
House bill 12863, to provide revenue for the Government; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, February 13, 1919. 


Rev. G. W. Popkins, of the city of Washington, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Oh, Lord God, our Father, Father of Jesus Christ the Suvior 
of the world, incline Thy cars this morning and hear the 
prayers of Thy people. We thank Thec, Lord, for the blessings 
that have waited upon this Nation from its earliest history 
May we be guided in the future 
by Thy spirit, counseled by Thy wisdom, protected by Thy 
power, and saved by Thy grace. Guide these Thy servants 


| here with Thy wisdom, and may they be lively instruments in 


Thy hands fer accomplishing great good for this Nation and 
through the Nation for the world. We humbly ask it all in 
Jesus's name. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Tuesday, February 11, 1919, when 
on request of Mr. McKeriar, and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


BOLSHEVIST PROPAGANDA IN WASHINGTON (S. DOC. No. 386). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Attorney General, which will be 
read. . 
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` Whe Secretary read as follows: 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1919. 


The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sim: Permit me to acknowledge receipt of the resolution 
adopted by the Senate on the 5th instant, which, after reciting 
that “it is the duty of the Attorney General to enforce the 
laws of the United States,“ directs me to report to the Senate 
what steps, if any, I have taken to investigate the two meetings 
referred to, the speeches made therein, the names of the 
speakers and those who supported them, and what, if any, steps 
I have taken to enforce the laws of the United States in the 
premises. j 

The meetings referred to took place in the city of Washing- 
,ton, at Poli’s Theater and the Masonic Temple, on the 2d and 
3d instant, respectively. 

Being aware that it is my duty to enforce the laws of the 
United States, I had already instituted investigations of these 
meetings before the Senate resolution was received. Repre- 
|sentatives of the Department of Justice were present at the 
meeting of the 2d, and I am in possession of rather full steno- 
graphie notes of all that occurred. What I consider accurate 
reports of occurrences at the meeting of the 3d are also in my 
possession. I believe that my department is accurately in- 
formed as to the speeches made, the names of the speakers, and 
‘everything of importance that occurred on these two occa- 
‘sions. This data has been and is receiving proper considera- 
tion. I shall take such action as in my judgment is warranted. 

The resolution states that the speakers at these meetings 
advocated the subversion of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence. Such advocacy would, of course, 
be a violation of the laws of the United States. The Attorney 
General will appreciate it if the Senate will transmit to him 
the evidence on which this statement is based. 

Respectfully, 
T. W. GREGORY, 
z Attorney General. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. My colleague [Mr. POINDEXTER] 
is not here; and I suggest that the communication from the 
‘Attorney General lie on the table. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Very well; it will lie on the table 

and be printed. 
EMBARGO ON COTTON EXPORTS. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I present resolutions adopted by the 
i State-wide cotton convention held at Macon, Ga., February 6, 

. I ask the Secretary to read the resolutions, and then I 
am going to ask that they be referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
‘hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
` [Resolutions adopted at 8 oi convention, Macon, Ga., 


The Chair 


Whereas the New York and other cotton exchanges are no longer 
legitimate mediums of exchange, but have degenerated into gam- 
bling machines which, in the hands of interested speculators, has 
been used as an instrument for years to deprive the farmers of the 
South of a fair price for cotton; and 

Whereas the continued existence of said New York and other cotton 
exchanges as at present operated is a menace to the prosperity of 
the South, and Daag open the same level with the Louisiana lottery, 
should be abolished the same manner by legislation; and 

Whereas our Senators and Representatives in Con; have from time 
to time attempted to curtail the gambling in the New York Cotton 
Exe e by certain legislation; and 

Whereas t egislation has not been effective, and in a measure has 
9 the right of the New Tork Cotton Exchange to 
gamble futures between certain limits: Now, therefore, be i 
Resolved by the cotton planters and business men of Georgia in con- 

vention assembled at Macon: 

First. That we call upon our Senators and Representatives in Con- 

ess to introduce and pass more stringent measures regulating the 

New York and all other cotton exchanges. 

Second. That in said legislation it shall be provided that before any 
person or firm shall offer to sell cotton on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change they shall file with the secretary or bookkeeper of said New 
York Cotton Exchange an affidavit showing where sald cotton is de- 
posited and the de of each bale. 

Third. That said New York Cotton Exchange shall publish from day 
to day the number of bales offered for sale and the number of sales 
actually consummated, and the names of the parties buying and sell- 
ing, and also showing where the actual cotton is located. 

‘ourth. That the books and business of the said New York Cotton 
Exchange shall at all times be under the inspection and control of the 
United States Government, through any of its duly appointed agents, 
and that it shall be also provided in said legislation that if any person 
or firm shall make a false affidavit that the same shall be a crime, to 
be punished ay fine or imprisonment, or both. 

solved, That this convention condemn the practice of the New 
York Cotton Exchange tendering nine 


des of cotton on middling 
contracts. 


We demand of our representatives in Congress that the law 
be so amended as to require delivery of the 
for on any exchange. 


regulating this Sahin 
actual grade contract 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senate will indulge 
me for just a moment, I wish to say that accompanying the 
resolutions the commissioner of agriculture of the State of 
Georgia sent me a letter, from which I wish to quote. He says: 

GEORGIA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Atlanta, February 10, 1919. 
Hon. THOMAS W. HARDWICK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: We attach hereto copy of extracts from the minutes of the 
State-wide cotton convention held in Macon, Ga., Thursday, February 6. 

This meeting was attended by about 700 farmers, bankers, warehouse- 
men, and merchants. Notwithstanding the fact that all roads in middle 
Georgia were rendered impassible for automobile travel by heavy rain- 
fall, 80 Georgia counties were represented in this meeting. It con- 
ceded that the meeting was the most thoroughly representative and more 
thoroughly in earnest than has eyer been in any ar meeting. 

The principles laid down in the resolutions attached are the repre- 
sentative views of our ablest and most conservative thinkers. The en- 
tire atmosphere of the meeting from beginning to end evidenced the 
unalterable determination of the Georgia people to stand shoulder to 
shoulder in this fight to protect cotton farmers and all cotton allied 
interests sr the attacks of a moncy-mad class of spinners and ex- 
change gamblers. 

Unless the morally illegal practices into which the cotton exchanges 
have 8 are curbed by national legislation and the natural laws 
of supply and demand be permitted to rule the markets of America, then 
the American producer has, in addition to handicaps imposed upon him 
7 the changeable seasons during which his crops are produ 
the unsurmountable obstacle of the “stacked deck” fixed by the specu- ' 
lator regulating downward the selling prices of his hard-won products. 

There are so many movements afoot, many of which emanate from 
Washington, to bring about a general downward trend or prices, which | 
the unscrupulous money-maker is utilizing to his own h ends, it, 
becomes vi y necessary to the welfare of the American farmer, and 
therefore to the American people, that the greatest statesmen devote 
their pat consideration and deepest thought to tho problems which | 
unjustly handicap the farmer or interfere with the only sane balance 
— 8 ef values—that is, the natural law of supply and 

emand. i 

We beg you to throw the weight of your infiuence to the side of the 
producer and, in advance, know full well that, as far as the power of 
the a delegation carries, the interests of our farmers will be 
cared for. 


Very truly, yours, J. J. BROWN 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Mr. President, let me say, if the Senate will indulge me for a 
moment more, that, in addition to the complaint voiced by the 
commissioner of agriculture and outlined in the resolution, in my 
judgment the cotton farmers of the South, and especially of 
Georgia, are suffering, far more than from the causes indicated 
in these resolutions, from an unjust and indefensive embargo 
upon our cotton, which was imposed as a war measure and 
which is maintained now, under conditions of peace, at an in- 
calculable cost to the cotton producers of the country. 

Mr. President, when this war broke out in Europe, and long 
before this country had become a party to it or it was even. 
feared that it might become a party to it, when the market of, 
the cotton planter throughout the world was suddenly destroyed 
by the war, the Government then took the position that the 
economic law of supply and demand must control in this matter. 
Various schemes of relief, some of which were more or less fan- 
tastic, that were suggested in the two Houses of Congress’ 
were promptly, and in most cases I admit properly, denied by. 
the Congress and by the Government. s 

It does seem to me, however, that the same rule of action 
ought to obtain now and that, the country being at peace once' 
more, not technically at peace but with the armistice declared 
and fighting ended, there is no need whatever of an embargo, 
of any kind against any country on cotton. The economic law 
of supply and demand ought to control and govern this situa- 
tion. It seems to me that the cotton producers of the South 
can only get relief when these artificial barriers to the free 
movement of cotton are removed. 

It appears to me further, Mr. President, that if we are to 
have a $700,000,000 Navy per year in order to guarantee peace 
among the nations of the world and to promote the interest of 
the society of nations, and the South is expected to contribute 
its part of the tremendous appropriations that are necessary to 
earry on this and projects of similar magnitude in every branch 
and line of government, it will be necessary that these restric- 
tions on the free movement of our great product shall be re- 
moved and that cotton shall be permitted to at least stand on 
its own merits and its own basis in the markets of the world. 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator one question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Is the embargo universal against any export 
of cotton? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; against all exports of cotton con- 
trolled by a licensing board lere in Washington, not only 
against countries with which we were formerly at war but 
against every neutral country on earth. 

Mr. LODGE. That is what I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The result is that British spinners and 
the interests that are controlling the British Government in 
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the interests of the British spinners are largely controlling and 
largely influencing the price of our cotton and of every moye- 
ment connected with that product. 

The cotton farmers of the South and the people of the South 
are entitled to demand at the hands of this administration 
that the depressing influence of this embargo shall be removed 
at once, not only on neutral countries, about which there can 
be no possible doubt, but in my judgment also as against every 
country on the earth. Certainly it can do no harm to let cotton 
go to Germany, or Holland, or Norway, or Sweden, or any coun- 
try on earth where the money can be put up to buy it. The 
producers of the South, who have made this cotton with their 
toil and in their sweat, are entitled to this relief as a matter 
of common fairness, of absolute justice, and they will not be 
satisfied with less. Indeed, unless they Lave lost their manhood 
they will not accept less. I ask that the resolutions be referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I present a resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which I ask to have 
printed in the Recoxp and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 18) relating to the establishment of a free, 
united, and independent Polish nation. 


Whereas one of the 14 points proposed by President Wilson for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent world peace for the creation of a 
free, independent, and united Poland, 
EEEPC 
r acknow n sen on „ 
and autonomous existence and vernment and is entitled to all the 
Polish territories which belonged to her prior to her dismemberment 
and partition: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved the senate (the assembly concurring), That we favor the 
establishment of an independent Polish State, composed of all Polish 
territories, inclusive of those which give Poland access to the sea, to 
the end that justice be done to the Polish nation, that the territories 
which were taken from her in violation of all international rights shall 
be restored, and in order panne Sa eg creation of such a State a durable 
peace of the world will be ma lly assured ; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution, Belts attested by its pre- 
siding officers, be sent to the President of nited States, to the pre- 
siding officers of both branches of Congress, and to each of the United 

States Senators and Representatives of Wisconsin. 

Epwarp F. DITTMAR, 
President of the Senate. 
O. G. Munson, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
River S. Youne, : 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I also present a resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which I ask to have 
printed in the Recoxp and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. . 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Joint resolution (8. J. Res. 17) urgi the Senate of the United 
States to pass bill II. R. 13366, authorizing soldiers, sailors, and 
niarines who served in the war with Germany and her ailies to retain 


thelr uniforms. 
Whereas bill H. R. 13366, permitting any person who has served in 
the United States Army, 8 . Corps in the present war 
to retain his uniform and nal equipment and to wear the same 
under certain conditions, been passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and is now pending in the United States Senate; and 
Whereas the privilege accorded by this bill is a fitting tribute by the 
people of the United States and the Nation to the velor and glorious 
services of the boys who served in the United States Army in the 
present war: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the senate (the assembly concurring), That this legisla- 
ture respectfully memorialize and urge the Senate of the United 
States to promptly pass bill LL R. 13366; and be it further 
' Hesolved, That a suitable copy of this resolution, properly attested 
by the presiding officers and chief clerks of both houses, be forwarded 
to the President of the United States Senate and to each of the United 
States Senators from this State. 


th access to the sea; and 


EDWARD F. DITTMAR, 
President of the Senate. 


O. G. Muxsoy, 
2 Clerk of the Senate. 
Rirey S. Younes. 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
} HAFFER, 
Chief Olerk of the Assembly. 
Mr. SMOOT presented a petition of sundry citizens of Salt 
Lake City, Midvale, Magna, Sandy, Murray, and Ogden, all in 
the State of Utah, praying for Government ownership of rail- 


roads, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 


Conmerce. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I present a resolution adopted by the 


Legislature of the State of Kansas, which I ask to have printed 
in the Rxconb and referred to the Committee on Finance. 
4 
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The resolution was referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


House resolution 11. 


Whereas the largest metal mining industry in the State of Kansas is 
the zine mining industry ; and 

Whereas the said industry has been greatly crippled by rcason of the 
immense importations of zine ore from foreign countries, which said 
importations amounted in four years ending July 30, 1918, to the 
huge total of 824,000 tons; and 

Whereas the War Industries Board has recenti 
of April, 1918, which prohibited the use of sh 

portation of zine ; and 


Whereas there are now 350,000 tons of zinc ore concentrated in Aus- 
tralia ready for shipment to the United States, together with a 
1 tion of 150,000 tons of zinc ore per year from 

exico and Canada: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the House of Kepresentatives of the State of Kansas, 
That immediate action is necessary to save the zinc mining industry 
of the State from destruction by reason of these h importations, and 
therefore the Congress of the United States is h requested to take 
immediate action to save said apy sad | by. attaching a rider to the 
present revenue bill providing for a tariff of 2 cents . 5 pound upon the 
8 of all zine ore imported into the United States; and 

er 

Resolved, That the Senators ard Congressmen from the State of 
Kansas be requested to immediately confer with the Finance Committee 
of the Senate and — Ways and Means Committee of the House with 
a view to having such a proyision incorporated in the revenue bill. 

Adopted February 5, 1919. 


remover the embargo 
ip bottoms for the im- 


W. P. LAMBERTSON 
Speaker 1 — House. 
CLARENCE W. MILLER, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of the Board of Com- 
inissioners of Kansas City, Kans., praying that six months’ 
additional pay be given to honorably discharged soldiers and 
sailors, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Education of 
Hutchinson, Kans., praying for the establishment of a depart- 
ment of education, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the City Council of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., praying for the continuance of the Federal Em- 
ployment Service, which was referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

Mr. KENYON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Boone, Iowa, remonstrating against the reenactment of the 
daylight-saving law, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of St. 
Albans, Vt., praying for Government ownership of railroads, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. KNOX presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pitts- 
burgh, Millvale, St. Clair, Bellevue, Mount Oliver, and Bethle- 
hem; of Local Division No. 51, Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
of Greenville; and of Iona Lodge, No. 216, United Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers, 
of Harrisburg, all in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for 
Government ownership of railroads, which were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and a petition of the Board of Trade of Ridgway, 
Pa., praying for the return to private ownership of the railroad, 
telephone, and telegraph lines, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of the Merchants’ Association of 
Pottsville; of Local Council No. 350, United Commercial Trav- 
elers of America, of Williamsport; of the Kiwanis Club of 
Reading; of the Business Men's Association of Coudersport ; 
of the Business Men's Association of Lebanon; of the Rotary 
Club of Reading; of the Rotary Club of Williamsport; of the 
Rotary Club of Shamokin; of the Board of Trade of Ridgway ; 
of the Board of Trade of Scranton; of the Board of Trade of 
Newton; of the Board of Trade of New Castle; of the Board of 
Trade of Quakertown; of the Board of Trade of Austin; of the 
Board of Trade of Braddock; of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Harrisburg; of the Chamber of Commerce of Reading; of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Knoxville; and of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Carlisle, all in the State of Pennsylvania, praying 
that the return to private ownership of telephone and telegraph 
lines be deferred until Congress shall bave studied the ques- 
tion and determined upon the proper and safe procedure to be 
thereafter followed, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. £ 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Pennsylvania 
State Board of Agriculture, favoring the early discharge of 
men in the service who are farmers and for the adoption of u 
system of universal military training similar to that used by 
Switzerland, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 
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He also presented a resolution adopted by the Rotary Club of 
Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the proposed change of name of the 
Panama Canal to the Roosevelt Canal, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

He also presented a petition of the city council of Columbia, 
Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation making navigable 
the Susquehanna River from Chesapeake Bay to such point as 
is feasible and possible, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Washington Camp No. 631, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Doylestown, Pa,, praying 
for the proposed further restriction of immigration, which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Boston, 
Mass., praying for the establishment of a league of nations, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I present a communication signed 
by the mayor of the city of Grand Rapids, Mich., embodying reso- 
lutions adopted at a meeting of the citizens of that city regarding 
‘the American troops in the Archangel region, I wish to say in 
‘connection with the resolution that I am in cordial sympathy 
with the purpose and the object sought to be obtained. I should 
like to have them read. They are very brief. 

There being no objection, the communication was read and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, as follows: 

Cirx or GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
February 6, 1919. 


Hon. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sexator: At a 3 of the citizens of this city held 
Wednesday evening, February 5, the following resolution was adopted: 
“ Whereas the United States Government is now maintaining an armed 

force in northern Russia, among whom are a number of soldiers 
from this city and vicinity; and x 

* Whereas it appears that the force there maintained is wholly inade- 

te to with the forces sent against them, and there is grave 

nger that their maintenance as at present will result in many if 

not all of the soldiers being overcome by the forces opposed to 


them; and 
* Whereas it appears that their maintenance in north Russia at this time 
is not necessary for the safety and welfare of the country or neces- 
sary as a military measure: Therefore 
“ Resolved, That we, the citizens of the city of Grand Rapids, most 
earnestly protest against the retention of our boys in Russia; and 


“ Resolved, That the Secretary of War be and he hereby is requested to 
withdraw said force at as early a date as practicable to the end that 
their lives may not needlessly be sacrificed maintaining an unneces- 
sary milter venture ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the Sec- 
retary of War,.to the Congressmen from this district, and to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate from this State, and ask the Congressmen and Sena- 
tors to cable the President to this effect.” 


Respectfully, 
CHRISTIAN GALLMEYER, 
Mayor. 
Mr. FERNALD. I present a petition signed by a large num- 
ber of citizens of the State of Maine, requesting Congress to 
enact into law a bill providing for the national ownership and 
Government operation of all the railroads in the country. I 
ask that the petition without the signatures be printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
The petition was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FEBRUARY 10, 1919. 
To the Hon, Brnr FERNALD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the State of Maine, respectfully urge 
upon you, and through you the Congress of the United States, to have 
enacted into law a bill similar to or identical with H. R. 10550, pro- 
widing for the national ownership and Goyernment operation of all 
railroads within the territory of the United States and its ons 
ee for the furnishing of transportation to the people of the 
United States, including all lands, terminals, and equipment required 
or desirable for successful operation ; and that you will cause this peti- 
tion to be noted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and referred to an 
appropriate committee. 

espectfully submitted. 
GEORGE A. HAYHURST 
(And others). 


AMERICAN FORCES AT BREST, FRANCE, 


Mr. CALDER. Several weeks ago the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. New] submitted a Senate resolution asking for 
an investigation of the conditions existing at the army camp 
at Brest, France. I have received numerous letters and calls 
from people interested in that subject, and I present to the 
Senate a telegram which I received this morning on the sub- 
ject. I wish that the Committee on Military Affairs would 
take immediate steps to investigate this matter. I ask that the 
telegram be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


New Tonk, N. T., February 9, 1919, 
United States Senator WILLIAM H. CALDER, * . 
Washington, D. C.: 
My daughter, Frances Williams, manages Memorial Hut at Bres 
Reports conditions frightful for American troops. Hopes for . 


gation. 
Mrs. JAMES Hanysy WILLIAMS. 
SERVICE OF WOMEN IN THE WAR. 


Mr. CALDER. I have a resolution adopted by the Woman 
Suffrage Party of the City of New York, urging Congress to 
enact legislation providing for the proper decoration of women 
who have served in our Army in France. The resolution is 
very short, and I ask that it may be printed in the Rxconp. I 
know that no Senator will object to that request, for it deals 
with the women who served our country. 

The resolution was ordered to be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, as follows: 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE PARTY OF THE Crry or New York, 
New York, February 6, 1919. 


[Passed at a conference held Feb. 3, 1919, at 373 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City.] 


We, the leaders, officers, and members of the New York oy Woman 
Suffrage Party, hereby declare our belief that it is only for the 
Nation to show some honor to the heroic women who enlisted under 


the War Department for service as nurses in the military hospitals and 
for canteen, welfare, and reconstruction work under the supervision 
of the various war organizations. 

And that this honor may take concrete form we appeal to all com- 
mittees whose duty it is to welcome the home-coming soldiers to take 
due cognizance of the return of our war sisters. 

And we strongly u the War Department to bestow upon women 
who have rendered military service of a high order medals or other 
insignia of honor, or if present rules forbid this we call upon Congress 
to pass a bill that will make possible national recognition of the women 
war workers’ services and sacrifices, 

Miss ADALINE Sreriixe, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


ARMY DEMOBILIZATION, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in relation to the telegram which 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Carper] has just submitted I 
desire to ask the Senator from Oregon, the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], if he can 
inform the Senate how rapidly the demobilization of the Army 
is taking place and what number of men are being demobilized 
daily? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I regret exceedingly 
that I can not give the Senator from Idaho any information on 
that subject, except what he doubtless has and has seen in the 
newspapers. That is about the only information our committee 
has on the subject. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, of course, I see certain items in the 
newspapers, and I always believe what I see in the newspapers. 
Still, at the same time, I thought perhaps the Senator from 
Oregon, the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
might have some specific official statement in regard to it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I regret very much to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I do not get any official statements from the War 
Department nor have conference with them unless specially 
requested. Other Senators have the same source of informa- 
tion that I have in that respect. Our committee has been pretty 
busy all the time taking up matters which have been presented 
to us and are of pressing importance. This matter has not 
been called to the attention of the committee; but if the Sen- 
ator from Idaho desires to have it taken up and have an in- 
quiry made into it we shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. BORAH. I was not, even by inference, criticizing the 
Committee on Military Affairs. I know the committee is 
very busy, and I know it is attending to its business in the 
proper way. 

MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. From the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs I report back favorably, with amendments, the bill (H. R. 
15462) making appropriations for the support of the Military 
Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report (No. 711) thereon. 

The committee has only reported one or two amendments to 
the bill, and I shall in due time ask to have it considered by the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BECKHAM, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5556) to provide for the erection of 
memorials and the entombment of bodies in the Arlington Me- 
morial Amphitheater, in Arlington National Cemetery, Va., re- 
ported it without amendment, 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 4949) for the relief of J. C. 
Garrett, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 714) thereon. 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 14945) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 715) 
thereon. . 

Mr. WOLCOTT, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 5371) for the relief of Roland S. Robbins, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
717) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4526) for the relief of the Arundel Sand & Gravel Co., 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 716) 
thereon. 

FALLS BRIDGE IMPROVEMENT CO. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. The bill (S. 5478) granting the consent 
of Congress to the Falls Bridge Improvement Co. to construct a 
bridge across the Tug River was wrongly referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. I ask that the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bill and that it be referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
be taken. 

COOS BAY WAGON-ROAD GRANT. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of Calendar 595, H. R. 
8625, it being entitled “A bill to accept from the Southern 
Oregon Co., a corporation organized under the laws of the State 
of Oregon, a reconveyance of the lands granted to the State of 
Oregon by the act approved March 3, 1869, entitled ‘An act grant- 
ing lands to the State of Oregon to aid in the construction of a 
military wagon road from the navigable waters of Coos Bay to 
Roseburg, in said State,’ commonly known as the Coos Bay 
Wagon Road grant, to provide for the disposition of said lands, 
and for other purposes.” The bill passed the House, was duly 
referred to the Public Lands Committee of the Senate, and was 
reported out without amendment. It affects only my State. It 
is recommended by the Departments of the Interior and Justice, 
as well as by those who are Interested in the grant, who are 
anxious to have the bill passed and to adjust the differences 
between the United States and the grantees in reference to the 
terms of the grant. It will not, I am sure, take a moment to 
consider the bill. If it is not passed now, it means that another 
year’s taxes will have to be assessed against the property even- 
tually. The Government of the United States receives a large 
part of the money that is to come from the sales of the lands 
within the limits of the grant, the State of Oregon a smaller 
portion of it, and the grantees a part in satisfaction of their 
interest therein. 

Mr. BORAH. If the matter leads to debate, the Senator will 
not ask for its consideration? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In that event, I will not ask to have 
the bill considered, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as fol- 
lows: $ 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon the execution and delivery by the 
Southern Oregon Co., a corporation organized under the laws of the 
State of Oregon, of a deed satisfactory to the Attorney General of the 
United States, reconveying to the United States all the right, title, and 
interests of the said Sou ern Oregon Co. in and to the lands situated 
in the counties of Coos and Douglas, in the State of Oregon, and em- 
braced within the limits of the grant made by the United States to the 
State of Oregon by the act of rch 3, 1869, entitled “An act granting 
lands to the State of Oregon to aid in the construction of a military 
wagon road from the navigable waters of Coos Bay to Roseburg, in said 
State,” commonly known as the Coos Bay Wagon Road grant, and now 
involved in litigation * the Supreme Court of the United States 
under the style and title “ The Southern Oregon Co. against the United 
States,” the said lands shali again become a part of the public domain, 
and the United States shall pay to the Southern Oregon Co. the sum 
of $232,463.07, The execution and delivery of the aforesaid deed within 
30 days from and after the approval of this act shall constitute the ac- 
ceptance of this act by the sath Southern Oregon Co.; and upon the a 
proval of such deed by the Attorney General of the United States the 
aforesaid suit shall be dismissed and all matters of difference, contro- 
yersy, and litigation between the United States and the said Southern 


Oregon Co, arising out of said land grant shall be deemed fully settled, 
adjusted, and terminated: Provided, That nothing herein shall be con- 


strued to prevent the United States from instituting and maintaining 
such suits or actions as may be necessary to recover the value of timber 
or other material heretofore cut or removed from any of said lands with- 
out the consent of the Southern Oregon Co. 


SEC. 2. That the taxes accrued, unpaid, and delinquent on the said 
lands on the date of the delivery of the deed provided for in the preced- 
ing section shall be paid by the Treasurer of the United States upon the 
order of the Secretary of the Interior as soon as may be after this act 
becomes effective, and a sum sufficient to make such poroen: and also 
to provide for the payent of the said sum of $232,463.07, as provided 
for in section 1 of this act, is hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the not otherwise ap ag A 

Sec. 3. That the said lands shall be classified and disposed of in the 
manner provided by the act of June 9, 1916 (39 Stat. L, p. 218), for the 
classification and disposition of the Oregon & California Railroad nt 
lands: Provided, That such persons who, peang citizens of the United 
States, have continuously leased from the said Southern Oregon Co. 
for a period of not less than 10 years, or who under lease from said 
3 have cultivated and placed valuable improvements upon an 
of said lands classified as agricultural, not exceeding 160 acres to eac. 

n, shall be allowed a preference right of six months in which 
purchase such lands from the United States by paying therefor the 
sum of $2.50 per acre and reimbursing the United tates for the taxes 
pua on such land : Provided further, That where any of such leased lands 
ve been resided upon, to the same extent and in the same manner as 
is required under the homestead laws, since the 1st day of December, 
1913, by any 3 duly qualified to enter such lands claiming ad- 
versely to such lessee, and who has improved the land and devoted 
some portion thereof to agricultural use, and who shall have maintained 
his residence to the date of his application, the claim of such settler 
and resident shall be superior to that of the lessee, and he shall be 
allowed the preference right of en afforded actual settlers by section 
5 of the act of June 9, 1916, aforesaid. 

Sec. 4. That the title to all money arising out of said lands and now 
on deposit to await the final outcome of said suit now pending in the 
Supreme Court, as aforesaid, is hereby vested in the United States, and 
the United States is subrogated to all the rights and remedies of the 
obligee or obligees, and especially of Harry E. Laughlin as commissioner, 
under any contract for the purchase of timber on said lands. 

Sec. 5. That all moneys received from or on account of said lands 
and timber and the timber thereon under the proyisions of this act shall 
be deposited in the Treasury of the United States in a separate fund to be 
designated “The Coos Ba Wagon Road grant fund,” which fund shall 
be disposed of in the following manner: A separate account shall be 
kept in the General Land Office of the sales of said lands and timber 
within each of the two counties of Coos and Douglas, and after the 
proceeds from such sales amount to a sum equal to that appien io pay 
the accrued taxes in tbat county and a sum equal to $2.50 per acre 
for each acre of such land therein title to which is revested in the 
United States pursuant to the 8 of this act, 25 per cent of all 
other moneys received from said lands shall be paid to the treasurer of 
the county in which the lands sold are situated for common schools. 
roads, highways, bridges, and port districts, to be apportioned by the 
county courts for the several purposes above mentioned; and the re- 
mainder shall become a part of the general fund in the Treasury of the 
United States. The payments h authorized shall be made by the 
Treasurer of the United States upon the order of the Secretary of the 
Interior, as the fund accumulates in the Treasury: Provided, That none 
of the payments to the counties provided for in this section shall be 
made until the Treasury bas been reimbursed in the amount paid to the 
Southern Oregon Co. and also for all taxes paid pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 2 of this act. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
perform any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations as 
may pe necessary and proper for the purpose of carrying the provisions 
of this act into full force and effect; and any person, applicant, pur- 
chaser,.entryman, or witness who shall swear falsely in any affidavit 
or proceeding required hereunder or under the lations issued by the 
Secretary of the Interior shall be guilty of Ban 875 and liable to the 
penalties prescribed therefor. 

Sec. 7. That the sum of $12,000 be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
peated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 

o enable the Secretary of the Interior, in cooperation with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, or otherwise, to complete the classification of the 
lands as herein provided, which amount shall be immediately available 
and shall remain available until such classification shall have been 


ed. 

8. That this act shall become effective upon its acceptance by 
pe 5 Oregon Co. in the manner provided by the first section 
ereo 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the report of the commit- 
tee may be printed in the Recorp in explanation thereof. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The report (S. Rept. No. 650) submitted by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
from the Committee on Public Lands, is as follows: 


The Committee on Public Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
8625) to accept from the Southern on Co., a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Oregon, a reconveyance of the lands 
granted to the State of Oregon by the act approved March 3, 1869, 
entitled “An act granting lands to the State of Oregon to aid in the 
construction of a military wagon road from the navigable waters of 
Coos Bay to Roseburg, in said State,” commonly known as the Coos 
Bay wagon-road grant, to provide for the disposition of sald lands, and 
for other purposes, having had the same under consideration, begs leave 
to report it back to the Senate with the recommendation that the bill 


do pass. 
e necessity for the above legislation is clearly set forth in House 
Report No, 687 of the Sixty-fifth Congress, as follows: 

“The history of the Coos Bay wagon-road grant and the reasons for 
this legislation are in brief as follows: 

“The grant in question was made to the State of Oregon to aid in 
the construction of a military wagon road from Coos Bay to Roseburg, 
in Oregon. The grant was made March 8, 1869 (15 Stat., 340), herein- 
after set forth. he State selected the Coos Bay Wagon Road Co. to 
construct the road, and by act of its legislature October 22, 1870, here- 
inafter set forth, transferred all its rights and interests in and to the 
grant to said company subject to all the conditions and limitations pre- 
scribed in the act of Congress by which the grant was made to the 
State. 

“The wagon road was constructed by said company in accordance 
with the terms of the act of Congress of March 3, 1869. By act of 
Congress approved June 18, 1874 (hereinafter set forth), issuance of 
patent to said granted lands was authorized to said Coos Bay Wagon 
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1887, im so far as the Coos Bay Wagon 
transfer them, with the exception of 


v 

In addition to said sale of 7.500 acres. some 4.500 acres of land 
have been disposed of to different parties, so that the entire area undis- 
posed of is approximately 93,000 acres. 

“On account of the violation of the terms of the granting act, which 
prohibited sales in quantities neater than 160 acres to any one person 
and at a price exeeed $2. T 
United States filed sult for a forfeiture of the land grant in the United 
States court for the district of ‘on. This and the circuit court 


appeals 

Oregon Co. be enjoine 
and from making the 

fur thelr dlapenition tn such MARDA aa tt 1AF dees proper, af the sae 
‘or m in such manner as it may deem proper, at the same 
time securing to the company all the value conferred By the 8 
act. The case is now gaos ng on appeal by defendant before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


letter from the Attorney General of the United States 
ives more in d the history of the grant and the reasons in favor of 


. R. 8625 as introduced: 
< “ DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICB, 
“ Washington, D. C., January 21, 1918. 
“ Hon. Scorr FERRIS 


“Chairman Committee on the Publie Lands, f 
House of Representatives. 
ane Daea BIRS I eave ae "Seuss ae agave of the S request- 
a report on House No. 8625, present Congress, an! an 
fro Southern Oregon Co. ef a Sarp eo of the lands 
regon. 


By an act of October 22, 1870, the Legislature 
he Coos Wagon Road 
Co. conditi in the act 
of Congress by which the grant was made to the State. 
y n certificate 


rot 500 acres. The contract with Miller provided that the 


Southern Improvement Co. became the owner of the entire grant in so 
far as the m Road Co. was competent to transfer it, with the 
exception, of course, of the area of approximately 7,500 acres that had 
been previously conyeyed to indivi x 

“In order to secura certain bonds that had been issued by it the 
Oregon Southern Improvement Co. executed a deed of trust conveying 


ceedings as might be necessary to enforce all the 
ghts and remedies of the United States growing out of this t. In 
pursuance of that law the Attorney General filed a suit in the United 
States court for the district of Oregon praying, among other things, 
for a forfeiture of the land grant. However, before this suit 
ceeded to a determination, the Supreme Court of the United States 
decided the somewhat similar case wing out of the Moe ge & Cali- 
fornia Railroad land grant (238 U. S., 393), in which it held that while 
the railroad company had violated the law im selling lands contrary to 
the terms of the grant, such violation nevertheless did not operate as 
a forfeiture of the entire grant. In view of the action of the Supreme 
Court in the railroad case, the district court for Oregon, on July 12, 
1915 (225 Fed., 560), rendered a deciston and entered a decree in the 
present case along the lines of the Supreme Court's decision in the rail- 
road case; and en the appeal of the Southern Oregon Co, the decree 
of the district court was affirmed age circuit court of appeals Feb- 
ruary 13, 1917 (241 Fed., 16). 2 is decree the company is enjoined 
from making iola: and from making an 
sale or disposition whatever of the land ber until Congress 
have a reasonable time within which to provide for their ition in 
such manner as it may deem proper, at the same time 
company all the value conferred by the nting act. The Southern 
rig sn Co. took a further appeal to the preme Court of the United 
States, where the case is now pending. 

“The bilt =e which you my views authorizes a settlement 
of this litigation in the following manner: Upon the execution and 
delivery by the Southern Oregon Co. of a deed satisfactory to the 


further sales in v on of the law 
and tim 


acre, the Attorney General of the 


General, reconveying to the United States all of the 
ae and interest under the t are 

a 0 
Southern Oregon Co. the sum of 


e public d 


erence, controversy, 
Co. aac of this land grant are to be fully 


Cor lands 
39 oe 8); and the Treasury is 
pet on the lands and in the amount 3858 the 
Southern Oregon Co, the balance of the proceeds is to be distributed as 
follows: Twenty-five per cent to the county in which the lands sold are 
situated for common schools, roads, highways, dges, and port 


districts; 25 per cent to the State treasurer to become a of the 
irreducible school fund of the State; 40 per cent to be paid into the 
reclamation fund; and the remainder te become a part of general fund 


peep and vexatious matter without further litigation or further 
4: of any sort. The act is become 

the rn Oregon Co., within 30 days from 

there has been filed i 


ap 

dent of the company for the settlement of the 3 es absolute 

assurance of company’s acceptance of the bi ena into law. 
“Since the a tion of 3 Southern Im- 
rovement Co. the Southern Grane . Some 4 acres of land 
ave of to different es, so that the entire area 
undis of now approximately 93,000 acres, and the amount to 
be the company is a per acre of this area. At 


court the Southern Oregon Co. 
offered evidence showing receipts and disbursements on account of the 
land grant as follows: 


“ Receipt. 
e araa ae, POG: BO 
of timberlands and timber — 77, 621.47 
CC of A ⁵ ⁵ ↄ UX ³ v ³ QT ²˙ V 10 
LS gD RI ieee ata ee URN ree > > 
6m. A ˙ wum a ene 
Disbursements. 
Land expense, cruising, fire proteetion, et $17,229. 61 
rear — rr e logs. — +o 428.35 
ge expenses, cost o . ea a 
Chittam bark, expenses of marketing A 904. 
Anae AS S T ee ee eae 218, 207. 83 
CORTAR Ee A ee aa — 325, 305. 17 
Special road taxes 5, 787. 47 
School taxes 6, or 
expenses. £ 
Interest capita Beh, Ones 
be CERES ae BS tes Po Bape FARES WIR Soa etd E — 815, 978. 44 
gS a Ee A EC SR as Fe, 3 
Excess disbursements over reeeipts : 691, 606, 52 
P a a Oe eee CL ee eee — — ZEB EZR: 4D 
Excess disbursements over receipts, other than in- 
fo el SPR Ss LOE AES Se LE EE, — 472, 867. 03 


“It should be noted that the disbursements do not include the price 

id by the Oregon Southern Improvement Co. for the land 

puo ve given little consideration to the alleged price —. by 
Southern Oregon Co. at the time of its purchase from the trustees 

in 1886, for the reason that the new company was. but, in my judg- 
ment, & reorganization of the old company; and, so far as I have been 
able to gather, the o hew money advanced was a sum sufficient 
to: cover the expenses the foreclosure proceedings. However, it is 
clear from the evidence that the Oregon Southern Improvement Co, 
paid $120, for the land grant at the time of its purchase in 1884, 
and, as above stated, that ee ne was as incl in the disburse- 


ments, apparently having been o 
I do not feel that the com should be properly credited with all 
the items of disbursements itted at the time of the trial; for ex- 
ample; general expenses, amounting to $218,207.83; general taxes, 
amounting to $325,305.17; interest’ amounting to $216829.49. ‘The 
general expenses were probably incurred in c on with other mat- 
ters than the land grant, because the company’s holdings were not 
limited to these lands. The same thing may be said of the general 
taxes, and it is not satisfactorily shown why the item of interest should 
be charged as a disbursement on aceount of the land t. I am 
satisfied, however, that the company has expended more t $200,000 
of expense aggregating, say, $50,000, while it is cles that $120,000 was 
expense aggre: say, „000, W s clear was 
paid as e price for the lands, all of which aggregates $370,000. 
“These lands are situated in the counties of Coos and Douglas and 
the beggar’ Hoos paid no taxes since the year 1908. The taxes in Coos 
County, without 3 and interest, for the years 1909 to 1916 
amount to $233,636.45, while with the penalty and interest these taxes 
amount te $366,693.95. The net tax claimed by Douglas 8 where 
* 


the smaller portion of the grant is situated, amounts to $32,463.55, while 
the alty and interest in this county are $9,699.11, making a total 
for s County of $42,162.66; or, the total tax claimed by both 
counties, $408,846.61. It will thus be seen that if Congress assumes 
the of paying all the accrued taxes, with penalty and interest, 
the cost to the Government will amount to $641,309.68. 


in a communi- 


“For obvious reasons I must refrain from ae 1 
n the case an 


Assuming a 
favorable decision in the Supreme Court, the matter must then be re- 
ferred to Congress for action and followed by further litigation to 
determine the measure of the t, the moneys received by the com- 
pany on account of it, and the balance due, all of which will, of course, 
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inyolye months, if not years, of delay: The company has made no 

out of the land grant; on the contrary, it has me deeply invol 

in debt, . ded far more than it will receive under this settle- 
ment. These lands, which at the time of the t were worth very 
little—certainly not more than $1 per acre in the aggregate—are now 
worth $15 or $20 per acre, or at least one million and a half or two 
million dollars in all, and by the proposed settlement the Government 
will make not less than a on dollars in excess of the amount it is to 


mined by rig Hee that th 
provision in this regard should be made plain so as to indicate clearly 


ment, ane I Mp dente a 
“ Very respec y, 
“T. W. GREGORY, 
“Attorney General. 


“The following is the proposal of settlement made by the Southern 
Oregon Co.: 

“In the Supreme Court of the United States. Southern Oregon Co. v. 
United States of America, 
“To the United States of America: 

“In order to bring about a speedy determination of the controversy 
involved in the above-entitled suit and to settle matters of dispute be- 
tween the United States and the Southern Oregon Co., the Southern 
Oregon Co. hereby agrees to execute a quitclaim deed to the United 
States for all the lands involved in the above litigation and described 
in the bill of complainant herein, except for lots 2, 3, and 4 of section 
7 and lot 3 of section 29, township 26 south, range 12 west, the said 
lands having been sold by Coos Bay Road Co., at a price and in a 
quantity in accordance with the act for the sum of $232,463.07, pro- 
viding the United States will agree to 8 all unpaid taxes agaln 
said lands and relieve the Southern Oregon Co. from any obli 
relation thereto, and will release the thern Oregon Co. from an 
claim by reason of the judgment for costs in this suit and from a 


relecessors in interest 
its predecessors in interest, through leases, sales 


of personal property, or on any 5 5 
“In order that there may be no misunderstanding hereafter as to the 
meaning of ro , it must be understood and a t the 


“By HERBERT ARMSTRONG, President. 


“ DECEMBER 21, 1917. 

“The granting act of March 3, 1869 (15 Stat., 340), is as follows: 

“ ‘Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled t there be, and 
hereby is, granted to the State of Oregon, to aid in the construction of 
a AAY wagon road from the 3 waters of Coos Bay to Rose- 
burg, alternate sections of public lands, designated by odd numbers, to 
the extent of three 5 in width on each side of said road: Pro- 
vided, That the lands hereby granted shall be exclusivel appien to the 
construction of said road and to no other purpose, and shall sed 
of 8 as the work progresses: Provided further, That the nt of 
lands herein made shall be upon condition that the lands shall be sold 
to any one person only in quantities not greater than one quarter section, 
and for a price not exceeding $2.50 per acre: And 3 further, 
That any and all lands heretofore reserved to the United States, or 
otherwise appropriated by act of Congress or other ices tne ge authority, 
be, and the same are hereby, from the operation of this act, 
except so far as it may necessary to locate the route of said road 
through the same, in which case the right of way to the width of 100 
feet is granted: And provided further, That the grant hereby made 
shall not embrace any mineral lands of the United States, or any lands 
to which homestead or 3 rights have attached. 

“i Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That the lands hereby nted 

to said State shall be disposed of by the legislature thereof for the pur- 
pose aforesaid, and for no other; and the said road shall be and remain 
a public highway for the use of the Government of the United States, 
free from tolls or other charges, upon the transportation of any property, 
troops, or mails of the United States. 
“*Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That said road shall be con- 
structed with such width, duation, and bridge as to permit of its 
regular use as a wagon road, and in such other special manner as the 
State of Oregon may prescribe. 

“*Sec, 4. And be it further enacted, That the State of Oregon is 
authorized to locate and use in the construction of said road an addi- 
tional amount of public land, not 8 reserxed to the United 
States, nor otherwise disposed of, and not exceeding 6 miles in distance 
from it, equal to the amount reserved from the operation of this act in 
the first section of the same, to be selected in alternate odd sections, 
as provided in section 1 of this act. 

“Sec, 5. And be it further enacted, That lands hereby granted to 
said State shall be disposed of only in the following manner; that is to 
say, when the governor of said State shall certify to the Secretary of 
the Interior that 10 continuous miles of said road are completed, then 
a quantity of the land hereby granted, not to exceed 30 sections, may 
be sold, and so on from time to time until said road shall be completed ; 
and if said road is not completed within five years no further sales 
shall be made, and the lands remaining unsold shall revert to the United 
States: Provided, however, That the entire amount of public land 
granted by this act shall not exceed three sections per mile for each mile 
actually constructed. 

“Rec, 6. And be it further enacted, That the United States surveyor 

neral for the district of Oregon cause sai ds, so granted, to 

surveyed at the earliest practicable date, after said State shall haye 
enacted the necessary legislation to carry this act into effect. 

Approved, March 3, 1869.’ 

“The selection of the Coos Bay Wagon Road Co. to construct the 
road was made by an act of the Legislature of the State of Oregon Octo- 
ber 22, 1870, and is as follows: 


“ Be it enacted by the Legislative Assembly of the State o è 
“* SECTION 1. That ad hereby granted 10 the Coos bey rai n 
Road Co. all lands, zigur of way, privileges, and immunities heretofore 
nted or pledged to this State by the act of Congress in this act here- 
the read mentioned and described in daf bet of aang, Constructing 
T n act o ngress 5 
Aura 2 os . 3 prescribed. TE OOA FAE OR 
** Sec, 2. There is also hereby granted and pled to said compan. 
all moneys, lands, rights, SMR ig na inom eh may be — 
after granted to this State to ald the construction of said road for 
the pornosy and upon the conditions and limitations mentioned in said 
act of Congress or which may be mentioned in any further grants of 

eek A — = 12 Sigan 5 15 road. 1 

„ Oe Smuch as there is no law upon this subject at th 
arnt 12155 —— 3 be iy ane from and nies its passage: me 
s the act of Congress of June 18, 1874 (1 

p. 80), directing the issuance of patents: Ge pas 
“* Whereas certain lands have heretofore by acts of Con s been 
granted to the State of Oregon to aid 2 the construction of cer- 
tain military wagon roads in said State, and there exists no law 
providing for the issuance of formal patents for said lands: There- 


“* Be it enacted by the Senate and House o Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That in all cases rane 
the roads in aid of the construction of which said lands were granted 
as shown by the certificate of the governor of the State of Oregon, as 
in said acts provided to have been constructed and completed, patents 
for said Jands shall issue in due form to the State of Oregon as fast 
as the same shall under said nts be selected and certified, unless the 
State of Oregon shall by public det have transferred its interests in 
said lands to any corporation or corporations, in which case the patents 
shall issue from the General Land Office to such corporation or cor- 
porations upon their payments of the necessary expenses thereof: Pro- 
vided, t this shall not be construed to reyise any land grant already 
expired nor to create any new rights of any kind except to provide 
for issuing patents for lands to which the State is alreate entitled.’ 

one following is the report of the Secretary of the Interior, Franklin 
e: 


“ DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
* Washington, February 6, 1918. 
“Hon. SCOTT Ferris, 
“ Chairman Committee on the Public Landa, 
House of Representatives. 


“My Dran Mr. Ferris: In N 5 to your request of the 14th in- 
ont ioe a report on House bill 5625, I have the honor to submit the 
wing: 

„The general purpose of this bill is to authorize the acceptance, on 
behalf of the United States, of a reconveyance from the Southern Oregon 
Co. of the lands granted to aid in the construction of a military wa. 
road by the act of March 3, 1869, from the navigable waters of Coos 
Bay to Roseburg, Oreg., with certain conditions attendant upon such 
acceptance, to wit, the payment to the said company of the sum of 
$232,463.07 and the taxes due the counties of Coos and Douglas, in 
said State, amounting, with interest, penalties, and costs, at the pres- 
ent time to $408,846. ` 

“The report of the Attorney General on this bill of the 21st instan 
contains a very complete statement of the facts leading up to the presen 
propesed measure—the grant and its covenants, the failure of the 
company to observe such covenants, and the resulting litigation now 
pending for the forfeiture of said nt—and reaches the conclusion 
after a consideration of the somewhat analogous case growing out of 
the grant to the cogs & California Railroad Co., and the judicial 
proceedings for the forfeiture thereof, that the’ settlement of the 

resent litigation should be authorized in the manner proposed herein. 
s conclusion of the Attorney General seems to rest on the assumption 
that a decision fayorable to the United States will be rendered in the 
suit now pending, which will require thereafter action by Congress, as 
in the Oregon & California case, followed by further litigation to deter- 
mine the existing equities of the parties, all of which will involve a 
riod of considerable delay, the interest and 3 on the unpaid 
es in the meantime accumulating, while if the settlement is effected 

as proposed the Government will ultimately realize, after payment of 
all cla now contemplated against the United States, a sum of prob- 
ably not less than $1,000,000, without further litigation. 

“fam constrained to abide by the conclusion of the Attorney General 
as to the policy of this bill as to the legal and equitable considerations 
involved, as well as the interests of the Government from a financial 
standpoint, without further comment. An additional reason for this 
conclusion is found in the fact that the lands involved in this measure 
lie adjacent to those included within the Oregon & California grant, 
and if title thereto is revested in the United States, as now 1 
will form a substantial addition thereto of valuable timberlands, which 
in itself will be an item of no little advantage in future timber sales 
by the Government. 

“The proposed disposition of the lands and the timber thereon is 
practically along the lines covered by the act of June 9, 1916, in dealing 
with the Oregon and California grant, and so far as similar thereto 
calls for no comment at the present e. An exception, however, to 
this is found in a provision contained in section 3 of the bill, to the 
effect» that where citizens of the United States have continuously 
leased from the defendant for a period of not less than 10 years any 
of said lands classified as agricultural not exceeding 160 acres to each 

n they shall be allowed a preference right of six months in which 
to purchase said lands from the United States by paying therefor the 
sum of $2.50 per acre; an exception, however, being made to this 
provision in the interest of bona fide settlement claims maintained 
since December 1, 1913. This provision introduces an element of 
adjustment that I do not think should be recognized. Under, no cir- 
cumstances could tenants of the defendant acquire such equities as 
would entitle them to purchase the land from the United States on the 
resumption of title thereto. 

“Section 4 of the bill, declaring that the title to all money arisin 
out of said lands and now on deposit to await the final outcome 9 
pending litigation shall be vested in the United States is intended to 
cover a sale made with the approval of the Department of Justice and 
confirmed by the court for the timber upon a part of section 35, town- 
ship 26 sou range 12 west, Willamette meridian, the proceeds to be 
held in escrow pending termination of litigation. 


“The remainder of the bill, in so far as it provides for the disposi- 
tion of the proceeds of the land and the timber thereon, to which title 
will be secured if this bill becomes law, is practically in keeping with 


1919.. 


the similar provisions of the Oregon and California act and calls for 
no special consideration at the hands of the department. 

“Consideration of the situation presented, aside from any questions 
of law or equity involved, particularly in view of the course pursued 
with respect to the Oregon and California grant lands, brings me to 
the conclusion that the present bill should receive favorable considera- 
tion at the hands of Congress, with one amendment, however, inserting 
in line 13, page 2, after the word ‘State,’ the phrase ‘free from all 
claims and encumbrances, save and except the taxes due the counties 
of Coos and Douglas, in the State of Oregon.“ With this amendment 
and the exception heretofore noted, I have the honor to recommend the 
enactment of the proposed measure. 

“ Cordially, yours, 
“ FRANKLIN K. Lane, Secretary. 


“The Secretary of Agriculture, D. F. Houston, made the following 
report: 

. “ FEBRUARY 13, 1918. 
Hon. Scorr FERRIS, 


“Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
„House of Representatives, 


„Dran Mr. Perris: Receipt is acknowledged of a copy of the bill 
(H. R. 8625) providing for the disposition of what are commonly 
known as the Coos Bay wagon-road grant lands, with the request that 
15 . be sent such suggestions as this department may see 
to offer. 

“The bill is in many respects similar to the act of June 9, 1916 
(30 Stat., 218), providing for the classification and disposition of the 
so-called Oregon & California Railroad nt lands, It provides in 
section 1 that upon the execution and delivery by the Southern Oregon 
Co. (the present owners of the lands) of a deed satisfactory to the 
Attorney General reconveying in the United States all right, title, 
and interést of said corporation to said lands, they shall become a 
part of the public domain, the United States shall pay to the company 
the sum of $232,463.07, and the litigation between the United States 
and the said company now pending in the Supreme Court of the United 
States shall be dismissed. 

“Section 2 provides that all taxes accrued and unpaid on said lands 
at the date of delivery of said deed shall be paid by the United States 
and appropriates a sum sufficient for such payment and also for the 
ayment provided in section 1. It is provided in section 3 that the 
ands shall be classified and disposed of in the manner 7 5 7 100 by the 
act of June 9, 1916, supra, except that citizens of the United States who 
have leased continuously from the company for not less than 10 years 
not exceeding 160 acres of said lands classified as agricultural shall be 
allowed a perference right of six months in which to purchase them at 
$2.50 per acre, and if any of such leased lands have been resided upon 
. adversely to the lessee and improved and cultivated as re by the 

homestead laws since December 1, 1913, by a person qualified to enter 
he shall be allowed the A pee hoy right of entry afforded 

by section 5 of the act of June 9, 1916, supra. Section 
4 vests in the United States the title to all money arising out of said 
lands and now on deposit awaiting the final outcome of said suit now 
pending in the Supreme Court an subrogee the United States to all 
rights and remedies of the obligee or obligees under any contract for 
the purchase of the timber on said lands. 
„ Section 5 provides that all moneys received from the said lands and 
the timber thereon shall constitute a special fund and provides for the 


disposition of the same. 
“Section 6 authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to perform any 
and all acts and make rules and ations necessary to a out the 
provisions of the act, and provides that any person swearing falsely on 
any affidavit or proceeding required thereunder shall be liable to the 
penalties prescribed for perjury. 

“ By section 7 there is sporopriated the sum of $50,000 to enable the 

cooperation with the of Agricul- 

the bill. 
articulars. 


such lands, 
actual settlers 


the lands. The money obtained for this 181 cti: 
of $10,000 made in the act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat., 372). 
section 7 of the bill proposes that the $50,000 appropriated may be use 
to enable the Secretary of the Interior, in cooperation with the Secretar: 
of Agriculture, to complete the classification as provided for in the bill, 
No doubt your committee will be informed by the Department of the 
Interior of the acreage and location of the lands to be thus disposed of 
and by the Department of Justice as to the status of the suit now on 
appeal before the Supreme Court of the United States. While a very 
small portion of the lands are within national forests and should be 
retained by the Government for growing timber, this department has no 
recommendation to make regarding them now, since it is believed that 
geta or this character will have to be worked out later by special 
egislation. 

“ For this reason this department has no objection to the passage of 
the bill in its present form. 

“Very truly, yours, 
“ (Signed) D. F. Houston, Secretary. 

“As section 3 of the bill provides that the lands shall be classified 
and disposed of in the manner provided by the act of June 9, 1916 (39 
Stat. L., p. 218), for the classification and disposition of the Oregon 
and California railroad-grant lands, said act is as follows: 

“t Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the title to so 
much of the lands granted by the act of July 25, 1866, entitled “An act 
Franting lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph 
ine from the Central Pacific Railroad in California to Portland, in 
Oregon,” as amended by the acts of 1868 and 1869, for which patents 
have been issued by the United States, or for which the grantee is en- 
titled to receive patents under said grant, and to so much of the lands 
granted by the act of May 4, 1870, entitled “An act granting lands to 
aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from Portland 
to Astoria and McMinnville, in the State of Oregon,” for which patents 
have been issued by the United States, or for which the grantee is en- 
titled to receive patents under said grant, as had not been sold by the 
Oregon & California Railroad Co. prior to July 1, 1913, be, and the 
same is hereby, revested in the United States: Provided, That the pro- 
visions of this act shall not apply to the right of yar to the extent of 
100 feet in width on each side of the railroad and all lands in actual 
use by said railroad company on December 9, 1915, for depots, side- 
tracks, wood yards, and standing grounds. 
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“Sec, 2. That the Secretary of the Interior, in cooperation with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, or otherwise, is hereby autho: and directed, 
after due examination in the field, to classify said lands by the smallest 
legal subdivisions thereof into three classes, as follows: 

“* Class 1. Power-site lands, which shall include only such lands as 
are chiefly valuable for water-power sites, which lands shall be subject 
to withdrawal and such use and dis tion as has been or may be 
provided by law for other public lands of like character. 


“* Class 2. Timberlands, which shall include lands bearing a wth 
of 7 757775 not less than 300,000 feet board measure on each 40-acre 
su sion, 


ss 3. Agricultural lands, which shall include all lands not 
falling within either of the two other classes: 

Provided, That any of said lands, however classified, may be re- 
classified if, because of a change of conditions or other reasons, such 
action is required to denote properly the true character and class of 
such lands: Provided further, That all the general laws of the United 
States now existing or hereafter enacted relating to the nting of 
rights of way over or 5 8 for the use of public lands shall be 
applicable to all lands title to which is revested in the United States 
under the provisions of this act. All lands disposed of under the 
5 6 755 of this act shall be subject to all rights of way which the 

ecretary of the Interior shall at any time deem necessary for the 
removal of the timber from any lands of class 2. 

“t Sec, 3. That the classification provided for by the preceding sec- 
tion shall not operate to exclude from exploration, entry, and disposi- 
tion under the mineral-land laws of the United States any of said 
lands, except power sites, which are chiefly valuable for the mineral 
deposits contained therein, and the gene mineral laws are hereby 
extended to all of said lands oe power sites; Provided, That any 
person entering mineral lands of class 2 shall not acquire title to the 
timber thereon, which shall be sold as hereinafter provided in sec- 
tion 4, but he shall have the right to use so much of the timber 
thereon as many. be necessary in the development and operation of his 
mine until such time as such timber is sold by the United States. 

“*Sec, 4. That nonmineral lands of class 2 shall not be disposed 
of until the Secretary of the Interior has determined and announced 
that the merchantable timber thereon has been removed, and there- 
upon said lands shall fall into class 3 and be disposed of in the manner 
hereinafter provided for the disposal of lands of that class. 

The timber on lands of class 2 shall be sold for cash by the See- 
retary of the Interior, in cooperation with the Secretary of cul- 
ture, or otherwise, to citizens of the United States, associations of such 
citizens, and corporations organized under the laws of the United 
States, or any State, Territory, or District thereof, at such times, 
in such quantities, and under such plan of public competitive bidding 
as in the judgment of the Secretary of the Interior may A egies the 
best results: Provided, That said Secretary shall have the right to 
bid where he has reason to believe that the price offered is 
inadequate, and may reoffer the timber until a satisfactory bid is 
received : Provided Farther That upon application of a qualified pur- 
chaser that any legal subdivision shall be yea rong & offered for sale 
such subdivision shall be separately offered before wine included in 
any offer of a larger unit, if such application be filed within 90 da 
prior to such offer: And provided further, That said timber shall 
sold as rapidly as reasonable prices can be secured therefor in a 
normal market. 


reject an 


th 
thin such W N as may be fixed D; 
patent; rights 
e expiration of said 


shall cease. 

“t No timber shall be removed until the issuance of patent therefor. 
All timber sold under this act shall be subject to the taxing power of 
the States apart from the land as soon as patents are issued as pro- 
vided for herein. 

“+ Sec, 5. That nonmineral lands of class 3 shall be subject to entry 
under the general provisions of the homestead laws of the United 
States, except as modified herein, and opened to entry in accordance 
with the eonan of the act of September 30, 1913 (37 Stat. L., p. 
113). Fifty cents per acre shall be paid at the time the original entry 
is allowed and $2 per acre when 1 is made. The provisions 
of section 2301, Revised Statutes, shall not apply to any entry here- 
under and no patent shall issue until the entryman has resided upon 
and cultivated the land for a poroa of three years, proof of which 
shall be made at any time within five years from date of entry. The 
area cultivated shall be such as to sa at the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior that the entry is made in good faith for the purpose of settlement 
and not for speculation: Provided, That the payment of $2.50 per 
acre shall not be required from homestead entrymen upon lands of class 
2 when the same shall become subject to entry as agricultural landa 
in class 3: Provided further, That during the period fixed for the sub- 
mission of e to make entry under this section any person 
duly qualified to enter such lands who has resided thereon, to the same 
extent and in the same manner as is required under the homestead 
laws, since the ist day of December, 1913, and who has improved the 
land and devoted some portion thereof to icultural use, and who 
shall have maintained his residence to the date of such application, 
shall have the preferred right to enter the 13 section upon which 
he was so residing whether such lands shall be of class 2 or class 3 and 
where such quarter section does not contain more than 1,200,000 feet 
board measure of timber, and where the quarter section contains more 
than the said quantity of timber such person may enter the 40-acre 
tract, or lot or lots containing approximately 40 acres, upon which his 
improvements, or the greater part thereof, are situated: Provided fur- 
ther, That a prior exercise of the homestead right by any such person 
shall not be a bar to the exercise of such preference rights: And pro- 
vided further, That all of the following-described lands which may be- 
come revested in the United States by operation of this act, to wit: 
Township 1 south, range 5 east, sections 23 and 35; township 1 south, 
range 6 east, sections 3, 5, 7, 9, 17, 19, 29, 31, and 33; township 2 
south, range 5 east, sections 1 and 3; township 2 south, range 6 east, 
sections 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, and 11; township 2 south, range 7 east, section 
7; township 3 south, range 3 east, section 15; township 4 south, range 
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4 east, sections 11 and 13; township 4 south, range 5 east, sections 19 
and 20 and township 12 south, range 7 west, sections 15, 21, 23, 27, 
33. 35, Willa meridian and base, State of Oreg shall be 
withheld from oes or other disposition for a period of two years 
after the 8 ereot. $ 

“*Sec, G. That persons who purchase timber on lands of class 2 
shall be required to pay a commission of one-fifth of 1 per cent of the 
purchase price paid, to be divided equally between the register and 
receiver, within the compensation allowed them by law; and 
the register and receiver shall receive no other compensation whatever 
for services rendered in connection with the sales of timber under the 
provisions of section 4 of this act. 

„ Seo, 7. That the Attorney General of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to institute and prosecute an 
and all suits in equity and actions at law against the Oregon & = 
fornia Railroad Co., and any other proper party which he may deem 
appropriate, to have determined the amount of moneys which haye 
been received by the said railroad — or its predecessors from or 
on account of any of said granted S, Whether sold or unsold, 
patented or unpatented, and which should be charged against it as 
a part of the full value” secured to the grantees under said grant- 
ing acts as heretofore interpreted by the Supreme Court. In making 
this determination the court shall take into consideration and give 
due and proper legal effect to all yey 4 of money from sales of land 
or timber, forfeited contracts, rent, ber depredations, and interest 
on contracts, or from any other source relating to said lands; also to 
the value of timber taken from said lands and used by said grantees 
or their successor or successors. In making this determination in the 
aforementioned suit or suits the court shall also d „on the 
application of the Attorney eral, the amount of the taxes on said 
lands paid by the United States, as provided in this act, and which 
should in law have been paid by the said m & California Rail- 
road Co., and the amount thus determined 1 be treated as money 
received by said railroad company. 

“ ‘Sec. 8. That the title to all money arising out of said grant 
lands and now on deposit to await the final outcome of said suit com- 
menced by the United States in pursuance of said joint resolution of 
1908 is hereby vested in the United States, and the United States is 
subrogated to ali the rights and remedies of the obligee or obligees, 
and especially of Louis 8 as com: oner, under any contract 
for the purchase of timber on the grant lands. 

“*Sec, 9. That the taxes accrued and now unpaid o 


on, shall 
States, upon the order of the 
be after the approval of this act, and a sum sufficient to make su 
payment is hereby a ted out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

“s Bec. 10. That all moneys received from or on account of said 
lands and timber under the provisions of this act shall be deposited 
in Egg? Mag United Pd eg oy apoda (uag: to be a ~ 
nated “The n land-grand fund,” which fund 
shall be * of manner: The Secreta 
Interior shall ascertain as soon as may be the exact number of acres 
f sald lands, sold or unsold, patented to the Oregon & rnia 


and 


railroad company or by a ju t of a court of com 
tion in a suit to which the mired company and the lien aea, o 
e fun 


Gea ig aa of tls a Ba eaei 
years m the approval o a e 
ber are not sufficient to pay the 
full amount which the said railroad company, its successors or assi 
are entitled to receive, the balance due khali be paid from the genera 
funds in the Trea opriation shall 
ts successors or 
assi 


whi 


of the United States, and an a 
the said railroad company, 


into, reserved, and ye ag asa 
of Congress approved J 
r cent shall ‘ome a 


fornia land-grant fund, from whatsoever source derived, 25 per cent 
À Tto the State treasurer of the State in which the | land is 


e a part of the irreducible school fund of the 


the remaind 
of the United States. 


the moneys were received: Provided 
States and counties and to the reclamation fund dn this section pro- 


vided for shall be made until the amount due the Oregon & California 
Railroad Co., its successors or assigns, has been fully paid and the’ 
Treasury reimbursed for ali taxes paid pursuant to the provisions of 
section 9 of this act. 

xc. 11. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 

orm any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations as may, 
nece: and proper for the purpose of carrying the provisions of this 
act into full force and effect; and any person, applicant, purchaser, sen- 
tryman, or witness who shall swear falsely in any affidavit or proceeding 
hereunder or under the regulations issued by the Secretary o 
the Interior shall be guilty of perjury and liable to the penalties pre- 
scribed therefor, 

“* Sec, 12. That the sum of $100,000 be, and the same 18 hereby, 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro-' 
priated, to enable the tary of the Interior, in cooperation with 
the Secretary of Agriculture or otherwise, to complete the classification | 
of the lands as herein provided, which amount shall be immediately 
available and shall remain available until such classification shall have 
been completed. 

Approved, June 9, 1916.’ 

“ Section 1 of this bill provides that the Southern Oregon Co. shall be 
aid the sum of $232,463.07 for a deed, satisfactory to the Attorney 

eneral of the United States, reconveying to the United States all the 
right, title, and interests of said meer in and to the lands now in- 
volved in the litigation D in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, amounting approximately to 93,000 acres, said sum of $232,463.07, 
being the value of said Jands at $2.50 per acre; said value of $2.50 per. 


acre — * the value conferred by the act, which value the court 
decreed should be secured to the 5 Co. 


n 
“ Section 2 provides for the payment of taxes, which, according to the 
above letter of the Attorney General, amount to $408,846.61 for the 


are hile the 8 ired t to the South: Or C 
e the requ! 0 o the Southern Oregon Co. 
$232,463.07, and for delinquent taxes $338,846.61, total $641,309.68, 
this sum is to be repaid to the Government from the sale of grant lands 
and timber, and in addition thereto 75 per cent of all other moneys re- 
ceivec from said lands is to be t paa into the Treasury of the United 
Statcz. That the Government l be amply repaid is shown from the 
a eee the Attorney General, hav 
— . assistant to e Orne. era a vin 
charge of the suit, testified in the hearings that the ‘land grant is easily 
worth $2,000,000’; that the land has two or three billion feet of timber 
> mo at ‘we haye sold timber on 400 acres of this land at $2 per 

0 


Ex. Gov. Oswald West. of Oregon, testified that $3,000,000 would be 

wat Re W. Marsters, county Judge of Douglas County; B. F. Nichols and 

. Mars coun 0 unty; B. F. ols a 
W. E. St. John, county , and George Neuner. district at- 
torney, estimate the value ot the grant ands to be double Mr. Williams's 
estimate, or $4,000,000. 

“On the basis of the estimate of Mr. Williams, special assistant, the 
fit by the adjustment in this bill more 
basis of estimate of the value of the grant 
e county judge and commissioners of Do County, 

ye yong. o $ 8 * t sald 

e rovides for erence essees of sa 
hern Co. and to settlers. 
“The following letter from 2 M. Brown, attorney general of the 
Siaa of n, sets forth the of said lessees and settlers to 
preference t 


the Government's 
5 on 3 of 


“ Orricn OP ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Salem, Oreg., February 1}, 1918. 
“Hon. 8. W. WILLIAMS. 


“Assistant to the Aitorney General of the United States, 
“ Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 


„Mx DEAR Sm: I have read with much interest your testimony before 
the Public Lands Committee, and have just written to Representatives 
Stxxorr and HAWLEY in reference thereto. 

“It is my bellef that you intend to be absolutely fair in all your state- 
ments before the commi but I think you are not fully informed as to 
some of the facts requested by the committee. 

“This letter is for the purpose of attempting to point out the facts 
in reference to some of settlers on the land and their failure to 
acquire title, as well as to the kind of a road that was originally con- 


“There are settlers on this land who have settled m the same in 
pa ee there are lands situated along the road that are capa- 

le of cultivation, although much of the land in the Coos Bay-Roseburg 
wagon-land grant consists of mountain, rock, and forest. I personally 
know men amg Og settlers on the land who have dwelt upon the 
same for more 30 years and have cleared valuable homes from 
what was once a dense wilderness. These Peon were persuaded that 
the company had to sell to them tracts of land in quantities not to 
exceed 160 acres at the ie of $2.50 acre. The company did not 
— and the Government took no.action to enforce the covenant to 


sell. 
“T can not speak for all settlers, but I know in some cases where 
oes have lived upon the land, improving the same year after year, 
p 
tect 


“You are familiar 
reported in 135 Federal er. 
old-time resident of Coos County, and relying upon the covenant that 
the lands were ted with certain terms contained in the granting 
act which restricted sales of such iands in quantities to single pur- 
chasers of not more than 160 acres and at a price not greater t 
$2.50 per acre, tendered the purchase price for 160 acres of land in- 
cluded in the grant. , district ge, held in said case that— 

exs restrictions were mere incidents of the Hy ink Bs 2 2. 
Whatever ts existed in respect to these restrictions onged to 
the United States. No interest was created in the complainant. He 
is not a beneficiary in the grant, and he has no standing to complain 
that the State has violated its conditions in the manner in which it 
has disposed of the nted lands. That is a matter that can only be 
taken advantage of by the United States.’ 
have also read your testimony as to the character of the road 
that was constructed by the Coos Bay Wagon Road Co. 

“It is my conviction from information given by old settlers who 
were over the road soon after its construction that it was a good moun- 


1919. i 


tain rcad. For some years freight was tra rted over the same from 
the tidal waters of Coos Bay to Roseburg. This could not have been 
carricd over a range of mountains such as the Coast Range at the 
point where the old Coos Bay wagon road crossed unless a fairly 1121 
road had been built. However, I am not inferring that it was an ideal 
road. Nearly 20 years after its construction the State of Oregon and 
the counties of 2 and Coos built another road ene from 
Roseburg to Myrtle Point, in Coos County, by way of Camas Valley, 
and in recent years this last-mentioned road has been the chief thor- 
oughfare. This was true at the time you went over the old Coos Bay 
wagon road. For a number of years the principal mail route from Rose- 
burg, Douglas County, into Coos County was by way of Camas Valley. 
Thereafter the Coos Bay wagon road, from Brewster Valley, situated 
in Coos County, over the Coast Range Mountains into Douglas County, 
became out of repair. 

“From Brewster Valley, almost to the termination of the road, Coos 
County has in recent years regraded and planked the same. 

“These lands have been upon the tax roll of Coos County for a 
great many years, and it would be a great hardship on the county to 

eprive her of the revenue derived therefrom, unless it is returned in 
some such way as is proposed by the pending bill. The same sophos 
in some measure to uglas County, ut the pater portion of the 
lands are situated, as you know, in the county of Coos. 

“Very truly, yours, 
“Geo. M. Brown, 


“Attorney General. 


S. W. Williams, special assistant to the Attorney General, wrote con- 
cerning the preference rights as follows: 


“616 JOURNAL BUILDING, 
Portland, Oreg., April 2, 1918. 
“ Hon. SCOTT FERRIS, 


“ Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
„House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mx Dear Mr. FERRIS: I have been approached by a number of per- 
sons who are interested in the pending legislation, which provides for 
the settlement of the litigation involving the Coos Bay wagon-road 
grant in this State anc the subsequent disposition of the lands by the 

nited States. Some of these people have n living on the lands for 
a number of years, some have leased the lands and cultivated them, 
while others placed improvements upon the lands, perhaps without any 
lease; but, as 1 understand it, most, if not all, of them went upon the 
lands under some sort of promises from the officials of the Coos Bay 
Wagon Road Co. or the Southern Oregon Co. that lands could be pur- 
chased at a reasonable price. These promises, it is needless to say, the 
company has not kept. 

“I have informed those who approached me that the bills now pend- 
ing in congress in regard to the matter contain a provision whereby 
those who have leased land from the Southern Oregon Co., or its pred- 
ecessors for more than 10 years will be allowed a preference right to 
porer the lands for $2.50 an acre, provided that they are found to 
: of the agricultural class. I have also informed them that the House 

committee did not seem bide chang! Ber ressed with this provision, and 

that I also understood that the retary of the Interior had reported 
adversely to it; but, in view of their insistence, I agreed to lay the facts 
before your committee. 

“Mrs. Hester Harmon claims to have settled on lot 1 of section 13, 
township 28 south, range 12 west, 44 years ago, and has lived on it 
continuously ever since. 

Grove G. Swan claims an Interest in the south half of the southeast 

uarter of section 21, township 28 south, range 11 west, having settled 
there in 1870, He has improved a part of one 40-acre tract. 

“E. P, Mest claims to have settled in July, 1872, on 20 acres of land 
in section 21, township 21 south, range 11 west, and has continued to 
reside on the land, together with 120 acres he purchased from the 
Southern Oregon Co. as paid rent to the company for the use of 20 
acres, upon which a part of bis building is situated. 

Mrs. Dora A. Krantz has on of 40 acres in section 15, town- 
ship 28 south, range 11 west, and has had it for 20 years. She has 
fenced and cultivated the land. 

“TT. U. Barker claims that his father settled in July, 1874, on the 
southwest quarter of section 5, township 27 south, range 11 west; that 
he lived there 25 years and in 1900 turned the land over to his son. 

Mrs. W. G. Robbins in July, 1913, leased 40 acres in section 7, town- 
ship 28 south, range 12 west, from the Southern Oregon Co. She has 
improved it and made it her home, 

G. P. Miller had married into a family who had spent several thou- 
sand dollars in clearing and improving a tract of about 120 acres in the 
paie lived on it for a number of years, and was finally ejected by the 

outhern Oregon Co. 

“The above are but a few of those who, I think, rightfully claim to be 
entitled to equitable consideration when the Government comes to dis- 
posing of these lands. From what I can learn, there are perhaps be- 
tween 50 and 100 others similarly situated. I see no reason why the 
should not be given a preference right to purchase the lands at $2.5 
per acre, provided that they also be red to reimburse the Govern- 
ment for the taxes it is to pay on these lands. In the first place, if the 
lands are entered under the homestead law, as they necessarily must be, 
the Government will receive only $2.50 per acre from the homesteader, 
who will not be required to pay the taxes the Government is going to pay. 
These peonio who have spent time and money, and in some instances no 
inconsiderable amount, are certainly entitled to more consideration than 
one who has done nothing. I have talked with a number of them who 
seem to be perfectly willing to reimburse the Government for the taxes 
it may pay on these lands and in addition pay $2.50 per acre in cash, 
while the homesteader will be allowed from three to five years to pay it. 

“ Of course, some of these people, those who have been actually livin 
upon the land, will probably be given a preference right to homestead, 
but all of them have not lived upon the land. Some lived upon adjoin- 
ing lands and others perhaps several miles away. I do not know just 
how this is, but I am reliably informed that all of those who have leased 
and improved the lands did not live upon them. 

“I have written to my department in Washington, reporting the 
result of my 0 into the attitude of the State and county oficials 
here on that provision of the bill concerning the division of the net pro- 
ceeds resulting from the sale of lands and timber in this nt, and 1 
understand that ex-Gov. Oswald West, who represents the two counties 
directly involved, will be in Washington about the time this letter 
reaches there and will inform the committee in regard to the matter. 
I assume that my department will also take the matter up with Ae 

“J trust that you will understand the re in which I am writing to 

ou in regard to the claims of these people who have been leasing and 
proving the lands on this grant. Some of them are very much inter- 
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ested in the matter and will lose what is to them a great deal unlesa 
some peonio is made for their relief. 
“If there is Sna Or that I can do in regard to any feature of 


the bill, 


pease let me know. With kind personal regards, 1 am, 
incerely, yours, 
“S W. WILLIAMS, 


“ Special Assistant to the Attorney General, 


“Section 5 of the bill provides that after the Government is reim- 
bursed from the sale of gan: lands for the moneys advanced to pay the 
Southern Oregon Co. and to pay the taxes the remaining proceeds from 
such sales shall be paid 75 per cent into the Treasury of the United 
States and 25 per cent to the treasurer of the county In which the lands 
sold are situated for common schools, roads, highways, bridges, and 
port districts. 

“The bill as introduced followed the provisions of the act of June 9, 
1916, above set forth, for the disposition of the Oregon and California 
railroad grant lands. This act gare 50 per cent of the proceeds to the 
State of Oregon and to the counties, 40 per cent to the reclamation fund, 
and 10 per cent to the Treasury of the United States. 

“The committee amended section 5 so as to give the Government 75 
per cent and the counties 25 per cent. 

“In support of the allowance to the counties of 25 per cent for com- 
mon schools, roads, and port districts it may be said: The grant lands 
are in Coos and Douglas Counties; 55 per cent of Douglas and 30 per 
cent of Coos County are now nontaxable, the nontaxable portions com- 
posing forest reserves and land removed from taxation on account of the 
revestment of the Oregon and California land grant by the Government, 

“The revestment by the Government of title to the Coos Bay wagon- 
road grant, contemplated in this bill, will take from the tax rolls 93,000 
acres, and consequently throw the burden of taxation on the remaining 
lands, now heavily burdened with taxation. 

“ Douglas County, only 45 per cent of which is taxable, on account of 
forest reserves and the revestment of the Oregon and California railroad 
grant, has now a bonded indebtedness of $555,000 for highway con- 
struction ; the port of Umpqua, in this county, has a bonded indebtedness 
of $200, for harbor improvement. This county had in 1910 a popu- 
lation of 19,674. 

“Coos County, which in 1910 had a population of 17,959, has an in- 
debtedness of $1,250,000, of which $650,000 is a bonded indebtedness for 
the improvement of Coos Bay Harbor. 

“The money expended by said countics in harbor and road improve- 
ments has enhanced and will continue to enhance the value of the Gov- 
ernment timber in the forest reserves and revested lands, the bonded in- 
debtedness for such expenditures will be a continuing burden on the 
remaining lands, and as the grant lands, hereby revested in the Gov- 
ernment, may possibly remain off the tax rolls for many years, it seemed 
equitable to the committee that 25 per cent of the proceeds from the 
sales of the revested lands should be allotted to the counties for com- 
mon schools, roads, highways, and port districts. In addition to the 
above expenditures for port and highway improvements, these counties 
are annually taxed fora fire patrol to protect the timber in said counties, 
including the timber on the grant in question and on other grants. 

“The following statement of facts was submitted to the committee by 
ne comity judge, commissioners, and district attorney, of Douglas 

‘ounty. 
“ ROSEBURG, OREG., March 11, 1918, 
“Hon. JOHN N. TILLMAN, 
“ Chairman Subcommittee of Committce on the Public Lands, 
“ Washington, D. C. 

“Dean Sır: Pursuant to the uest of Hon. NICHOLAS J. SINNOTT 
and Hon. W. C. HawLey, Representatives in Con; from the State of 
Oregon, we, the undersigned, duly elected and qualified officials of 
Douglas County, Oreg., wish to submit herewith on behalf of said 
Douglas County and its citizens a statement of fact for the information 
of the subcommittee on the Public Lands in connection with the consider- 
ation of H. R. 8625, which has for its object the disposition of the lands 
known as the ‘ Coos bay wagon-road land grant.’ 


" HISTORY. 


“The Coos Bay Wagon Road Co. was a company dul pl AT for 
the purpose of building a wagon road from rer pote Doug as County, 
Oreg., to the tidal waters of Coos Bay, and primarily for the develo 
ment of the southwestern part of the State of Oregon, and particularly 
for the establishment of commerce and communication between Rose- 
burg, Douglas County, Oreg., and Coos Bay. The topography of the 
country which the road traversed was very rough, densely wooded, and 
very mountainous. The distance from Roseburg to Coos Bay, the begin- 
ning and terminus of this 228 is 61 miles. 

“The Coos Bay Wagon Road Co. was composed of pioneer residents 
and business men of Roseburg, as follows: Aaron Rose, sr., J. F. Watson, 
Thomas J. Beale, J. N. Eberline, J. M. Arrington, D. L. Watson, S. Ham- 
ilton, and A. R. Flint. 

“A number of these honored pioneers figured conspicuously in the 
development of the Northwest, and particularly of the State of Oregon. 
The character of these men and the purpose for which the organization 
was formed dispels and precludes any idea that they had any other 
8 in view than the upbuilding of their State and community. 

e capital stock of this company was $60,000. Like many business 
ventures, it proved to be more expensive than at first contemplated. 
Mr. J. M. Arrington, one of their number, had some knowledge of civil 
a and was also a mountaineer, and he was chosen as the civil 
and constructing engineer who selected the route for the location of 
the road. More than $60,000 subscribed to the capital stock was ex- 

nded before the completion of the road to the tidal waters of Coos 

y. Eleven miles of this road followed the Coquille River from the 
summit of the Coast Range of mountains, which divide Douglas and 
Coos Counties. A great portion of this distance was made by blastin 
rock from the side of the mountains along the river, and this prov 
very e sive construction. When it was 5 it was a splendid 
mountain road, but its maintenance proved to more expensive than 
its construction, for the reason, as stated before, of the very rough 
topogra hy and the winter storms, which resulted in the destruction 
of much of it, and neccssarily great portions of the road had to be 
rebuilt or repaired each year, and this provod the source of constant 
loss to the company. However, immedistely after its Sy oat mail, 
passenger, and stage routes were started, and considerable freightin 
was done over the road between Coos Bay and Roseburg. It served 
as the main highway between Douglas and Coos Counties for many 
years, and was kept up, in the main, by the company during this 
time. Afterwards the road was taken over, the part lying in Coos 
Cony by said county and the part in Douglas County by Douglas 

oun 
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“The whole history of the organization of this com 
construction — this road 8 conclusively that its objec. was ‘the 


development and building up of these counties and of the sou 
part of Ore “the st ‘The Jand grant which was made to the com; did 
not repay the stockholders for the amount of money expended Sr then: 

At that time timberlands were of very little value, and most of this grant grant 
was composed st land chiefly covered gh timber. . * who con- 
structed this road did it honestly, and they intended to and did con- 
struct a highway which, when ape a ag! was one of the best roads 
in Oregon, but the 2 of maint: g the road was greater than the 
on inal costs of its construction. On we gg a of the 


ch was during the term of Hon. 8 ick as governor 


Oregon, the governor himself personally ted the road together 
with one cr two ig ners appoint for t purpose, One of the 
commissioners, a ackson, was of Coos County. Upon 


their inspection or 5 of the duty devolving upon them the 
read was accepted. 

“All of these pioneers, to the best of our knowledge, are no more, 
However, for ee we may give the names of Hon. J. Lag Hamilton, 
circuit fudge of the plier judicial district of O Roseburg, 
Oreg., and a son of S. Hamilton, one of the company w. nay „ 
this road. and who has persona ig anr of every detail thereof, and 
Hon. Stephen J. Chadw. associate 8 of the Supreme Court of 
the State of Washington, son of S, Chadwick, then governor of 
Oregon, and others, if your committee wisn to make a further investiga- 
tion of the facts herein stated. 


“PRESENT CONDITION. 


“The road is being used to-day, and that portion thereof from Rose- 
burg to the Coos County line, some 20 or 22 miles, is in good condition, 
The ter portion of said road in Coos County is in first-class condi- 
— gh However, the portion of 11 miles following the Coquille River is 
not in very good condition. I being traveled and used and kept 
o; 2 Automobiles by the hundreds tonverne this road ev: 


Roseburg to Coos Bay, follo 
ith heat been used since that time, and we ees 
road traverses the more settled parts of Douglas and 
“ AREA OF COUNTY. 
“The area of Douglas Conny is approximately 5,000 square miles. 
Fifty- pA r cent of this area is nonassessable, being that portion com- 
orest reserves and lands removed from taxation on account 
of the Serestment of the O. & C. Railroad land grant in the Govern- 
ment. ‘Therefore 45 per cent of this county must carry the burden of 
the whole thereof. 


oos Counties. 


“ VALUATION, 


“The yaluation of this county is approximately $28,000,000. A 
valuation of $6,000,000 was taken from our tax rolls by the revestment 
of the O. & C. Railroad land grant; and by the removal from taxation 
of the Coos Bay Bien apr eg grant this valuation will be further re- 
duced, N a still greater burden upon the remaining — 
proper 

“ ROADS. 

“ Douglas rae has 55 2,200 miles of road to maintain 
and a 8 dges of more than 10 feet in length to keep 
up. Nearly one- alt of of this burden and expense of the coustraction 
and keeping up of these roads and bridges sores those which are adja- 
ee to or ugh Government lands; in other words, nontaxable 

roperty. One hu hundred a and five miles of the Pacific highway is located 
weithin is a highway of military ; in other 
words, an interstate 1 an international 


ment. 
“ BONDED INDEBTEDNESS. 


“On June 4, 1917, the poopie sE Ds of las County voted a bonded in- 
debtedness of $555,000 for th on or improvement of its main 


highways. The port of Dm; 0 of 
the conor. tone ed itself for ,000 for the construction and improve- 
ment of the —.— at the mouth of the Um River. In a n to 


annhaly to keep up the roads and school 1 tax themselyes heavily 


a t burden is im upon the taxpayers 
and pro which undoubtedly 8 to the detriment 
of the development of this Ronen of the great State of Oregon. 
Coos Bay wagon-road t is enhanced in value by the SS phair 

Of the roads that are to 
“them traverse this grant. 
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— to tax — aar annua 

mber upon this and o 

ati this tax, for the State Fer 
required, in addition to = 

third 4 = the money 


0 
county in parti 
county and most 


* 


of Orego 
sible 70 to "tidewater. of 
knowledge of cruise fifteen to sixteen million feet 
tion to t a good portion of this land will be valuable when the timber 
is remoyed for dairy and grazing purposes. 
for the purpose of e veg the fact that the Government should not 
hesitate to administer the grant on account of losing money thereon, 

“ CONCLUSION, 


“We think ft is manifestly unfair to place an 
cecds of this fund derived from the sale of this 


er the lands thereof into the reclamation — cated other fund. The State 


-| above the actual costs of administration by the Government. The State 


egligent in this matter. 2 whole history 
transac- 


of the grant shows that the best of faith entezed into the entire 

tion, and we believe that as a matter of fairn — and justice 
we are entitled to at least a substa: tage of roceeds from 
said sales for roa tenance of the 


and 
that your committee will give due consideration to the facts here- 
send you the sworn statements if you 
so desire, but being at a great nee from the deliberation of your 
committee, we can oa ae gr be present to urge our cause. 


è 
i 
a 
3 


. JOHN, 

2 a County Commissioner. 
Eonce NEUNER, Ir. 

“ District 3 Jor the State of Oregon, 


“B, H. Lenox, 
“ County Olerk.” 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE, 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. From the Committee on Printing 
I report an original resolution, and I ask unanimous consent 
for its 8 consideration. 

CE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona reports 
Ja the Committee on Printing a resolution, which will be 
read. a 
The secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 452), as follows: 

Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from 
A (Mr. RANSDELL] on January 29, 1919, entitled, Proceedin 

the conference on the American t marine,” held in 
. of i the new National Museum, Washington, b. C., January 
22-23, 1919, be printed as a Senate document. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does the Senator from Arizona 
ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of that 
resolution? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, it seems to me that Congress 
has enough printing of its own to do now without going outside 
and printing the proceedings of other bodies. If this manu- 
script is printed, I can not see why conferences held upon 
every public question in every part of this country should not 
also be printed. There is no difference whatever, except as to 
the subject matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I should like to suggest to the 
Senator, inasmuch as he and I have for months and months 
made a very serious and earnest effort to keep all extraneous 
matter out of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, although the Senate 
has refused to stand by us in that effort, that I am sorry to see 
the Senator object now to a matter that comes from the com- 
mittee with a favorable recommendation. It is true that the 
committee has had no meeting, but it has been polled. The 
Senator from Utah was not seen—they did not see me until 
this morning—but the committee has been polled and every 
member of the committee except the Senator from Utah and 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] has been interviewed, 
and they all agreed to the printing of the proceedings referred 
to in the resolution. Under the circumstances I did not hesi- 
tate to ask unanimous consent; but I wish to say here and now 
that if the Senator will stand with me again, and if the Senate 
will stand behind us, we will save the Government a million 
dollars next year in connection with its printing. 

Mr. BORAH. Is the request for unanimous consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is, 

Mr. BORAH. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution goes to the calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr, President, I should like to make 
a parliamentary inquiry with regard to the objection of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. Not knowing what his reason or purpose is, 

when he permits everything else to go into the RECORD without 
objection, I am at a loss to know why he objects to the printing 
of something which has been recommended in a report of the 
committee. I want to know whether or not it is in order for me 
to move that the resolution be considered? 

„ SMOOT. Mr. President, if this resolution should be 
passed, the proceedings would not, of course, be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ; but I wish to say to the Senator now— 
and it will only take me a few moments, if the Senator from 
Idaho will not object—— 

Mr. LODGE. The resolution has gone to the calendar. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I objected for two reasons. In 
the first place there are certain matters which I wished to have 
disposed of this morning before 2 o'clock, and it seemed that the 
resolution of the Senator from Arizona was going to lead to de- 
bate. In the second place, I desire to say to the Senator from 
Arizona that he is mistaken when he says I have always per- 
mitted these matters to go into the Recorp, On the contrary, I 


„Attest: 
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have voted with him and sustained him in every contention he 
has made in regard to such matters. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do not think that there is any doubt 
about that; but I should like to say to the Senator that if he 
would confine his objection to matters which have not been 
favorably passed upon by the committee I would feel his support 
to be more effective. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. This situation is perfectly plain. It 
is a report of a committee, and has to go to the calendar if there 
is objection. That is all there is to it. ` 


JOHN A. GAULEY. 


Mr. ROBINSON. From the Committee on Claims I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 5471) for the 
relief of John A. Gauley, and I submit a report (No. 713) thereon. 
I call the attention of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopoe] to the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill. It is a very small claim. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to John A. Gauley, of Arlington, 

, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of 122 and said sum is hereby appropriated as eo tion for 
personal injuries suffered by said Gauley in the course of his duties as 
Sine, loyee of the War Department at the Watertown Arsenal, Water- 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

OMAHA TRIBE OF INDIANS. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on Tuesday last I entered a 
motion to reconsider the votes by which the bill (S. 3992) to 
investigate the claims of and to enroll certain persons, if enti- 
tled, with the Omaha Tribe of Indians was ordered to a third 
reading and passed, the bill having been reported from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. My motion was coupled with a 
request that the bill be returned from the House, and I under- 
stand it has been complied with. I should like to say that I 
have talked with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jonn- 
son], who introduced the bill and who also reported it from the 
comunittee, and the action I am about to ask the Senate to take is 
entirely agreeable to him. 

I am not expressing any opinion as to the merits of the bill, 
but it seems that the bill was reported without giving a hearing 
to one tribe of Indians who wished to be heard, and it is only 
for the purpose of giving them an opportunity to be heard that 
I desire the Senate to take the action I am about to ask it to 
take. I ask that the motion to reconsider be put, and then I 
wish to move that the bill be recommitted to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Nebraska that the votes whereby the bill was 
ordered to a third reading and passed be reconsidered. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be re- 
committed to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
recommitted to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK, COLO. 


' Mr. SHAFROTH. From the Committee on Public Lands I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 171) 
to repeal the last proviso of section 4 of the net to establish 
the Rocky Mountain National Park in the State of Colorado, 
and I submit a report (No. 712) thereon. 

Mr. President, this bill is identical with one which passed 
the Senate last January a year ago, the number of the Senate 
bil being 1555. I ask unanimous consent that the bill passed 
by the House, which, as I have said, is identically the same bill 
as that passed by the Senate, word for word, comma for comma, 
am! period for period, be considered at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I told the Senate two years ago 
that when we limited the amount of money that could be ex- 
pended in the Rocky Mountain National Park—and the only 
way the bill could have gotten through Congress at the time 
was by limiting the expenditure—there would be legislation pro- 
posed repenling that law, and, of course, that is what the bill 
now reported by the Senator from Colorado does, It merely 
means that hereafter the $10,000 limit that was placed on ex- 
penditures for that park in the act creating it will be removed, 
and hereafter there will be no telling what amounts will be 
expended. That is the object of the bill. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state that this subject has been be- 
fore the Senate a number of times, and twice has a bill on this 
subject been passed by the Senate, the last time being on the 
date given by me. It went over to the House and a Representa- 
tive from Colorado secured a report on his bill, which is an 
exact copy of the bill which I had passed here in the Senate. 
The House bill is simply a substitute for the bill already passed 
by the Senate. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; if there is any doubt as to the statement 
I have just made, I object and will ask that the bill go to the 
calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
endar. 
4 x SHAFROTH. Does the Senator insist upon his objec- 

on 

Mr. SMOOT. 
I have said. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No: nobody doubts what the Senator has 
stated. The object of this bill, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an objection, and the bill 
has gone to the calendar. 

Mr. SHAYROTH. I will ask whether the Senator will with- 
hold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. LODGE. I object. We have the conference report here 
on the revenue bill, which is to be disposed of as soon as pos- 
sible, and £ object to further discussion, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, rend the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 5593) for the relief of certain officers in the Army 
of the United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

A bill (S. 5594) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the town of Warren, Pa., six German cannons or fieldpieces ; 
and 

A bill (S. 5595) te donate a cannon to the city of Trafford, 
Pa.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. i 

A bill (S. 5596) granting an increase of pension to William 
C. Shaffer (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 5597) inereasing the limit of cost for a Federal 
building at Apalachicola, Fla; 

A bill (S. 5598) for the purchase of a site for and the erec- 
tion of a post-office building at Quincy, Fla.; and 

A bill (S. 5599) for the erection of a post-office building at 
De Funiak Springs, Fla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 5600) granting a pension to Anna Shanks (with 
accompanying papers); te the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 5601) to authorize the presentation of medals 
of honor, or other rewards for distinguished services, to women 
in certain cases; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLOGG: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 222) extending until July 1, 
1920, the effective date of section 10 of the act entitled “An act 
to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 

Mr. CALDER submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $5,000 to examine into the question of the adoption of a 
zone system for the construction of buildings in the District of 
Columbia., etc., intended to be proposed by him to the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. 

Mr. PENROSE submitted an amendment relative to the pay 
of civilian employees under the Navy Department cn leave of 
absence, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the naval ap- 
propriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
salaries of teachers of group A, Class 6, including seven princi- 
pals of graded manual-training schools in the public schools of 
the District of Columbia from $1,000 each to $1,200 each, ete, 


Is there any objection to the pres- 


The bill will be placed on the cal- 


Certainly ; if the Senator is going to doubt what 
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intended to be proposed by him to the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Pursuant to the notice I gave on 
yesterday, I submit a resolution and ask that it may be referred 
io the Committee on Rules. 

The resolution (S. Res. 451) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Rules, as follows: 


Resolved, That Rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate be, 
and the same is hereby, amended by adding thereto the following: 
“Provided, That with the beginning of the Sixty-sixth Con no 
5 committee of the Senate shall consist of more than 
rs.” 


7 mem- 


SCHOONER “ HENRY O. BARRETT.” 


Mr. WEEKS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 3123) for the relief of the owners 
of the schooner Henry O. Barrett. It provides for the sending 
of a claim to the United States Court of Claims for adjudication. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the claim of the owners of the schooner 
Henry O. Barrett, rising out of a collision between said schooner and 
the U. S. monitor Ozark, off Five Fathom Bank Lightship, on the 19th 
day of Apri 1917, for and on account of the losses alleged to have been 
suffered in said collision by the owners of said schooner Henry O. Barrett 
by reason of damages to and detention of said schooner may be sub- 
mitted to the United States court for the district of Massachusetts, under 
and in compliance with the rules of said court sitting as a court of 
admiralty ; and that the said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and 
determine the whole controversy and to enter a judgment or decree for 
the amount of the legal damages sustained by reason of said collision 
if any shall be found to be due either for or against the United States 
upon the same principle and measure of liability, with costs, as in like 
cases in admiralty between private parties with the same rights of 


appeal. 

Phat should damages be found to be due from the United States to 
the owners of said schooner Henry O. Barrett, the amount of the final 
decree or decrees therefor shall be paid out of any money In the United 
States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, provided that such suit shall 
be brought and commenced within four months after the passage of this 
act. 

That the mode of service of process shall conform to the provisions 
of the act of March 3, 1887, entitled, “An act to provide for the bringing 
of suits against the United States.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
` STEAMER “ MAYFLOWER,” 


Mr. WEEKS. I also ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Order of Business 639, being Senate bill 2902, 
which is a bill of exactly the same character. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, we have passed 
four or five bills this morning by unanimous consent without 
having them read or anybody knowing what they are about. I 
do not believe the Senate ought to pass bills in this way. I 
think this bill ought to be read, anyway, before unanimous con- 
sent is given for its consideration. 

Mr. WEEKS. Iam quite willing that the bill shall be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 
The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the owner of the steamer May- 
flower and the claims of the passengers on board said steamer rising 
out of a collision between said steamer and the United States sub- 
marine L-10 in President Roads, Boston Harbor, on the 11th aay of 
August, 1917, for and on account of the losses alleged to have been 

ered in said collision by the owner of said steamer Mayflower through 
damage to and detention of said steamer Mayflower, and by the pas- 
sengers on said steamer by reason of personal injuries sustained in said 
collision, may be submitted to the United States court for the district 
of Massachusetts, the district in which said collision occurred, under 
and in compliance with the rules of said court sitting as a court of 
admiralty: Provided, That the said court shall have jurisdiction to 
hear and determine the whole controversy and to enter a judgment or 
decree for the amount of the legal ng oy sustained by reason of said 
collision, if any shall be found to be due, either for or against the 
United States upon the same principle and measure of liability with 
costs as in like cases in admiralty between private parties, with the 
same rights of na 5 ‘Provided further, That should damages be found 
to be due from the United States to the owner of said steamer May- 
flower and her passengers, or any or either of them, the amount of the 
final decree or decrees therefor shall be paid out of any money in the 
- United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated: And provided fur- 
ther, That such suit or suits shall be brought and commenced within 
four months after the passage of this act: And provided further, That 
the mode of service of process shall conform to the provisions of the 
act of March 3, 1887, entitled “An act to provide for the bringing of 
suits against the United States.” 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ent consideration of the bill? 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 5 


Is there any objection to the pres- 
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SALARY OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEY OF NEW YORK. |! 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 2124) to fix the salary, 
of the United States district attorney for the eastern district of 
New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres - 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
ee proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
ows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act the 
8 of the United Sta i 
New York shall be at thew „ F 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. ; 
AMERICAN TROOPS IN RUSSIA, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further bills or joint 
resolutions? If not, concurrent and other resolutions are in 
order. [A pause.] The Chair lays before the Senate a resolu- 
tion coming over from a preceding day. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 444, introduced by Mr. 
JoHNSON of California on the 10th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Senate United States soldiers 
should be withdrawn from Russia as soon as practicable. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, on the 12th day, 
of December last I presented a resolution asking the policy. 
of this Government toward Russia. That resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. It reposes there 
safely and silently at the present time. To-day I have read, 
in the news reports that have come to us of the proceedings in 
the English Parliament, the statement of Lloyd George yester- 
day concerning the policy of the United States of America. I 
read in the statement of the premier of Great Britain yesterday, 
that the United States no longer would send troops into Rus- 
sia and no longer would extend any aid, substantially, in the 
matter of intervention. 

I want to congratulate the United States, I want to con- 
gratulate the Congress of the United States, I want to congratu- 
late the all-seeing eye of the United States Senate, the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, that finally now we have learned from 
the lips of the premier of Great Britain, when such a resolution 
has been before the Senate since December 12 last, the policy 
of the United States Government with respect to Russia. ~ 

This policy, thus announced, I am very glad to commend. 
The action of the President in that regard, if his action be cor- 
rectly described, I not only commend, but I am delighted that 
finally he has made plain thus, and even in this manner, exactly. 
what the United States in the future will do in its relations with 
Russia. Indeed, I reecho what was said yesterday by Lloyd 
George in regard to the Bolsheviki in Russia. I reecho every. ` 
characterization that he then indulged regarding the men who 
are in control of that unhappy land and in regard to the policies 
they pursue. I reecho it with all of the adjectives, and would 
reecho it, if I were possessed of the power, with all of the elo- 
quence that we will hear upon this floor, and that we have heard 
in the past, in denunciation of Bolsheviki principles and in de- 
nunciation of those at the head of the Bolsheviki movement in 
Russia. 

At the outset of what little I have to say—because I shall en- 
deavor to conclude very rapidly—I want to make it plain that 
the question that is involved in the resolution I have introduced 
here and that is before the body to-day—the mere expression of 
an opinion upon the part of the United States Senate—is a ques- 
tion that involves not Bolshevism at all,not the fantastic formulm 
of Lenine and Trotzky, not the massacres or the blood spilling to 
which they have resorted, not their rapine, not their plunder, 
not their assassinations. What we have involved in this reso- 
lution is an American policy for American boys, that deals with 
American blood, and the reason why I feel as I do upon this 
subject with all the force of my being is that by our supineness— 
aye, were it not invidious I would say by our cowardice—we are 
risking in Russia to-day 5,000 precious American lives without 
the hope of consummation of any policy of this Government, 
without the hope of benefiting in any degree any plan or any. 
scheme or any purpose that may be entertained by our Govern- 
ment or by any man upon this floor. 

The denunciation of Bolshevism is finally the refuge that 
those who oppose a resolution of this sort take in dealing with 
this subject. This is mere cuttle-fishing of the issue. We 


camouflage it because we dare not act upon the subject; camou- 
flage it because, indeed, we dare not face the truth and do 
what we ought to do in behalf of Americans and American 
boys in Russia; camouflage it with that denunciation of Bol- 
sheyism and that denunciation of the formulas of Lenine and 


- 
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Trotzky we have listened to in recent days; denounce Bol- 
shevism as you will, in any fashion that you wish; I will agree 
with all that you may say in detestation of all that is transpir- 

g in Russia. That is apart from what I am seeking to do. 
It is apart, indeed, from what is transpiring with American 
boys over there. It is apart from what ought to be the duty 
of the American Congress and what ought to be the duty of 
the United States Senate in passing upon a question of this 
sort. 

I have listened here in the last few weeks to speeches by 
various eloquent Members of this body concerning the Bolshe- 
viki and the horrible doctrine the Bolsheviki express. Do you 
know who are making Bolsheviki in this country? And I use the 
term not as a term which may mean a certain set of socialistic 
or anarchistic formulas but as synonymous with an unhappy, 
a discontented, and a rebellious spirit. Do you know who 
make Bolsheviki in America? You and I are inaking the Bol- 
sheviki of this country when you and I, seeing the law vio- 
lated, the Constitution rent and tern, dare not take our stand 
in behalf of American blood and American soldiers, who, with- 
out warrant of law and in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States, are killing and being killed in Russia to-day. 
‘That is the sort of thing that makes Bolsheviki, using the word 
in the aspect and in the characterization to which I have jast 
alluded. When the men who are intrusted with the enforce- 
ment of the law, who have held high their hands and sworn 
that they would protect the Constitution of the United States, 
trample it under foot and permit boys of theirs to be murdered 
in Russia, in violation of that Constitution, that is the sort of 
thing, my Senators, that makes Bolsheviki in a nation, and 
that is the sort of thing that makes unhappy, discontented, and 
rebellious people. 

Oh, you may say to-day that you can wage warfare without 
declaring war because you bare confidence in the President of 
the United States. You may answer that you can kill and be 
killed in defiance of the law and the Constitution, because 
you know that your President, as he exists to-day, will do his 
full duty in the premises. Beware—take care—of the prece- 
dent you are establishing now. If you permit one President 
of the United States or one administration to wage war with- 
out declaring war, beware—take care—of what some other 
President of the United States, in whom you may not have the 
same confidence, and for whom you upon the other side may 
2 ae the same trustful, affectionate love, may in the fu- 

re do. 

And we here, when we violate this Constitution; we here, 
every time we have battered down one of the barriers that has 
been interposed by the law for the protection of individual lib- 
erty; we here, when we ndd another rent to the already tattered 
organic document of ours—we here are establishing a precedent 
now by which we may be plagued in the future, and by which that 
document that is sacred to all of us may in the future be set at 
naught. 

The facts concerning Russia you all know; but they have been 
succinctly set forth recently in such a fashion that I dare read 
them to you so that you may know them, and then, if you wish, 
wote down this resolution or refer it again to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, where it may be bottled up for all time in the 
future. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I hope the Senator does 
not mean to imply that the Committee on Foreign Relations 
bottles up resolutions that are sent to it. This is the second 
time during his address that the Senator from California has 
referred in that way to the Foreign Relations Committee, Per- 
mit me to say to him that no resolution which has come to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in recent months las received 
so much attention and consideration as the resolution to which 
he has referred, which he introduced, concerning our relations 
with Russia. I feel justified in saying that that resolution was 
considered at several meetings; that at the last meeting we 
were ready to vote upon it, but unfortunately only one Member 
of the Republican side of the Senate was there—because, I be- 
Heve, of a Republican conference—and out of deference to the 
request of that Member a vote upon the resolution was deferred 
until the next meeting. 


The Foreign Relations Committee is not in the habit of bot- | 


tling up resolutions. The resolution of the Senater from Cali- 
fornia has received fair consideration; and if this resolution is 
referred to the committee, I can say to the Senator that it will 
receive fair consideration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. May the Lord save this resolu- 
tion if it shall receive the same consideration that the resoluticn 
of December 12 received at the hands of the Foreign Relations 
Comunittee! 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not making the statement that the 


committee will report it out. If the committee is opposed to it, 
the Senator certainly would not expect the committee te report 
it out; but I object to the term “ bottling up” the resolution, 
which implies that we suppressed it. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from California will allow me, 
we took up the resolution of inquiry which the Senator intro- 
duced, and my memory was that we considered it quite fully, and 
that then the committee voted not to report it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Since we have entered into a discussion of 
that, I may say that it was amended in the first place by strik- 
ing out the preamble, and I think there were other considera- 
tions presented for amending it still further. I think there was 
a tie vote on that particular proposition, I do not think I ought 
to go into details as to what was done with the resolution, but 
I do feel justified in saying that it received more extensive 
consideration than any other proposition that has come before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations in several weeks, and cer- 
tainly the committee and the chairman are not entitled to the 
charge that they have suppressed it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I will accept the statement made 
by the Senator from Nebraska that the resolution introduced on 
the 12th day of December last, dealing with the lives of Ameri- 
can boys in Russia, received extensive consideration from the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I am very certain that the moth- 
ers and the fathers of the boys who have been killed since De- 
cember 12, illegally and without regard to the Constitution of 
the United States, are equally grateful for the very careful 
consideration that the Foreign Relations Committee has ac- 
corded unte this resolution since December 12 last. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator will yield, I wish 
to ask the chairman of the committee whether it is the plan of 
the committee, if it does not decide to act favorably upon a 
resolution, to vote not to report it at all? I understood from 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Longe] that the commit- 
tee had voted not to report the resolution, If that is the policy 
of the committee, it seems to me that it is really bottling up the 
resolution by not permitting it to come on the floor of the Senate 
either with a favorable or an adverse report. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator's other resolution was 
brought up at the last meeting of the committee, and while a 
quorum was present one of the Senators representing the minor- 
ity requested that out of deference to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia a vote be deferred until a larger attendance was present. 

Mr. VARDAMAN., I desire to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if it is the custom of the Foreign Relations Committee 
when a resolution is voted down or disapproved by the commit- 
tee to permit it to die in the committee, and would that have 
been the fate of this resolution if the committee had failed to 
approve it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
was going to do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What is the custom of the committee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I beg that I 
may be permitted to proceed, because my time is limited. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California 
has the floor and will proceed. 

Mr, JOHNSON of California. I accept the explanation, of 
course, of the Senator from Nebraska. There remain of this 
session two short weeks. The resolution was presented to the 
Foreign Relations Committee December 12 of last year. Of 
course it has net been bottled up; I recognize that. It. has 
reposed sleepily and sweetly, and very, very nicely in the bosom 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, where doubtless it will 
remain until this session of Congress shall have been concluded, 
and will remain possibly—let us pray God it will not happen— 
until all the boys in Russia shall have been buried there. The 
speed and the haste that the Committee on Foreign Relations 
would have been compelled to display in bringing this resolution 
into the Senate within two months are a speed and a haste 
which I would not for a moment ask that that deliberate com- 
mittee should employ. The speed and haste with which we 
continue to fight and to kill in Russia and continue to have our 
own killed there ought not for an instant to be imposed upon 
a committee in this body. The speed and haste which the 
Senator from Nebraska says do not constitute at all bottling 
up we will concede, for the purpose of the argument, will con- 
stitute active operation and deliberation by the distinguished 
Committee on Foreign Relations concerning this matter. 

But beyond this, Mr. President, there is another preposition 
involved as well. The resolution calis for a statement of the 
policy by the United States Government concerning the livest 
matter, the most vital topic, that is existing in all the world 
to-day. During the period of time from December 12 until to- 


I am not able to say what the committee 
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day there is not a man on the floor of the Senate, there is not 
a representative of the Government of the United States of 
America, there is not anybody in power or in position who has 
said to the American people or said to the American Congress 
what is the policy of this Government toward Russia or defined 
it in any degree or in any aspect. 

Very recently the Chicago Tribune sent a representative into 
Russia to ascertain the exact situation of our troops in the 
Archangel district. This correspondent sets forth the facts so 
succinctly and so well that I place them before the Senate as a 
basis of facts upon which the ultimate conclusion should be 
drawn. I read hastily this article: 

The Tribune presents herewith the first of a series of cables from 
Frazier Hunt, giving the facts regarding the failure of the allied 
expedition to north Russia. 

By Frazier Hunt, Vardo, Norway, February 1— 

This, Mr. President, is the latest word from Archangel. This, 
Mr. President, is the latest statement of fact by an eyewitness 
of what has transpired in the Archangel district— 

After two months spent in investigating the conditions in north 
Russia, where American troops are serving under the allied directorship, 
I can state the following facts: 

First. The north Russia allied expedition has develo) into a pitiful 
failure. It has failed to inspire confidence and loy: ae and give real 
assistance to Russia, It has become a cesspool of jealousies, hatreds, 
mistakes, and shattered illusions. The different allies distrust one an- 
other, and the Russians distrust the entire expedition. 

Second. The American troops were put under an absolute imperialistic 
command— 

Oh, that does not appeal to us in this day here, I know! It is 
a matter of no consequence upon this floor. 

I listened recently to a speech carefully prepared and judi- 
ciously uttered by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN]. I read the next day in the organ of the Democratic 
Party—the New York World—that by the delivery of that speech 
the Senator from New Jersey had stamped himself as a Bol- 
sheviki and should be investigated by a committee of the United 
States Senate. 

I listened to a debate on this floor a few days ago concerning 

the embargo placed upon certain goods of ours by England. I 
listened to the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
j WEEKS] when he presented a particular resolution, and I en- 
deavored to inform myself by ascertaining the facts from the 
utterances of distinguished Senators on this floor. I read only 
‘a day or two afterwards the ill-concealed inference in one of the 
New York papers that that resolution was dictated by German 
propaganda, and the inference was irresistible, too, that the 
Senator from Massachusetts had uttered his particular protest 
solely because he was the active agent of a German propaganda 
in this country. 
I saw as well when I introduced this resolution regarding 
the boys in Russia the calling of those who advocated that 
resolution Bolsheviki and all sorts of other epithets that are 
unnecessary now to state. The sort of intolerance now pre- 
wailing is that if a man upon the floor of the United States 
Senate utters an American sentiment by that very token he is 
called pro-German or Bolshevist or some other epithet that is 
sent to the country by the press, and perhaps the very epithets 
may be whispered upon the floor of this Chamber. 

Oh, how far we have gone in this strange psychosis! We are 
moving to-day at a snail’s pace in this body; hut I want you to 
know the people of this country are emerging from that psy- 
chosis and by leaps and bounds have gone far, far beyond us. 
‘To be an American to-day with the people is again respectable, 
but-in the minds of some distinguished gentlemen to be an 
‘American seems to afford an invitation for denunciation as 
Bolshevist, pro-German, or in some other outrageous fashion. 

I will continue reading this statement of facts from Mr. 
Frazier Hunt: 


Second. The American troops were put under an absolute imperialistic 
command, being handled in a way that was against every tradition of 
the Army and country. They were put to doing a king's business and 
to do whatever task was assigned to them by the British. American 
men and their ideals of right and fairness were entirely submerged 
through the un-American leaderskip, 


LACK OF SPIRITUAL LEADERSHIP, 


Third. The entire expedition suffered from a complete lack of spiritual 
leadership. Instead of being an ordinary soldier's job, this expedition 
required sympathetic understanding. It always has been more political 
than military. The original leaders thought themselves to be great 
soldiers and great diplomats, but they proved to be neither. 


I will ask the Secretary if he will continue the reading of this 
article, proceeding with the fourth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Powerenxe in the chair). 
Without objection, the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Fourth. The expedition has lacked spiritual significance. Europe's 
war-tired men, sent here from the French battle fields, failed to appre- 
ciate the great revolution or sympathize with the unrest and the new 
birth that Russia is going through. Most of the allied soldiers, espe- 


cially since the signing of the armistice, hated the job, despised the 
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Russians, and have no concern with the future of the country. The 
expedition, lacking this spiritual significance in men’s minds, has become 
a mere fighting job to collect Russia's debt to Europe. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. I ask permission that the entire 
article may be printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks 
without further reading, because of the limitation of time, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Fifth. There is no enthusiasm even among the intelligent Russians in 
the north to assist the allies and fight the Bolsheviki. Everywhere 
ee a a growing disgust against the expedition, especially against the 

r N 

Sixth. The beautiful faith of the Russians for America is breaking 
under the manhandling by our forces under the foreign command. The 
American forces have been led by an American colonel when they should 
have had a major general. Within our own forces we lacked the right 
leadership, permitting the Americans to be placed under the limited 
control of. foreigners. 

AVOIDS THE CENSOR. 


I have come out of Russia to write this. The censorship that has 
crawled back into its hole in most of the world still wears the iron 
heel of war 2 in the north. The American public has been fed 


retty stories of the gentle glories of this “ Help Russia e ition, 
ut the facts are that a mess has been stewed and has been kept for the 
cooks themselves. 


America, whose ideals of honor are at stake and whose sons are being 
sacrificed, has the right to know these facts. In north Russia the ex- 
pedition has become a dismal comic opera. Here in the north, in a 
district that never was violently Bolshevik, where the allies had many 
friends at the start, and where, since the first days there haye been 
unlimited opportunities to advance confidence and In respect here, 
with everything thelr own way, the allies have failed utterly. 


DISTRUST OF PEOPLE CROWS. 


To-day in Archangel, Murmansk, and the other cities of the district 
there is growing dissatisfaction against the way the expedition has 
interfered in local Russian affairs. Every prane of life within the 
district is controlled by the allies and dominated by them. 

The Russians frankly resent this. They will tell you openly that 
they, and not the outsiders, should determine the exact form of govern- 
ment and pick the leaders. To-day if a Russian fails to follow the ideas 
and 1 of the allied leaders he is classed as a Bolsheviki with the 
possibilities of jail to keep him silent. Only such men as conform with 
the foreigners’ ideas last in the local government. 

The foreign military are actually and undeniably interfering in local 
affairs. They are dominating every department, forcing their own ideas 
and judgments against the wishes of the north Russian provisional 
government. law has been established, placing 1 
military above the local authorities. All this reflected against the 
avowed motives of the allies. 

“Are the allies coming in to help Russia or themselyes?” the people 
ask. “Are they going to force their ideas of government upon us or 
help us put down the Moscow government so we can have our 
own fair, elective government? If that t allled force comes into 
Russia, would the st on us accepting their ideas of policies, as they 
have done in Archangel?” 


MIXED IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

This is the real test of the whole idea of intervention, and the 3 
of north Russia have the right to ask it. As far as they are able to 
tell by experience, military intervention means interference with 
internal affairs. Practically all of the Russians resent this, 


unrest. 
and beliefs, all of the adherents 
striving to put forward their remedies. Then into this boing mass is 
5 2 


E 
outside nation forced their ideas of life, liberty, happiness, government, 
justice, censorship, and 33 wet 2 — Russians, and they have been 
or’ eas. 


VIEW OF ONE RADICAL. 


Recently one of the sincerest Russian reyolutionists in Archangel 
who — 3 years of his life to bring about an original revolution, 
said: 


1d inousands of honest anti-Bolsheviki radicals throughout Russia are 
fearing the course that the intervention may take more than they fear 
the Bolsheviki. We prefer the present Moscow government to the re- 
trun of terrible reaction. As far as we can judge, certain of the allies 
now are working toward prenne: the heart of the whole spirit of ad- 
vancement in Russia and want a heavy-handed dictatorship established, 
so that life and business can go on under the old imperialistic condi- 


tent the allies really want to help us, why don't they help us in a 
straight military way and with food, but let us decide our own political 


future within ourselves?“ 
FORCED TO MAN CARS, 


The American troops are being used by a foreign high command for 
internal interference. For instance, on September 3, on the night 
before the American troops landed in Archangel in force, the provi- 
sional government was kidnaped by certain Russian militia people 
and spirited to an island in the White Sea. This bore, without ques- 
tion, the silent approval of certain elements of the allied high com- 
mand, and in many circles is said to have been instigated entirely 
by, the "American ambassador forced the return of this government, but 
the workmen of Archangel went on strike as a protest. It was a pure 
political strike, but the first job the American troops were assigned to 
was the undignified, unwarranted, and un-American job of manning 
the street cars, breaking the political strike. 

At every minute of the time since then the Americans have been 
under the complete and absolute control of the British high command, 
The American officers have been submerged and overshadowed, 
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HOW BRITISH TOOK COMMAND. 


In the early days of the intervention it had been expected that the 
Russians would flock to the allied colors by the thousands, and seyeral 
hundred extra British officers, most or all of whom bore service and 
wound stripes, resulting from long and honorable service in France, 
were sent out with the idea of training and officering the unborn 
Russian Army. But the army failed to spring up, and the officers were 
left high and dry without work. 

The 5,000 American troops came as a Godsend to them. The vast 
forest front, covering some 50,000 square miles, was divided up in a 
number of districts, and over each always was a British officer. Every 
order of any kind had to come through the British command. The rations 
ent Passed the equipment was British, and the expedition was 

ritish, 

The Americans were doing their fighting in small groups with, at 
the most, their own platoon or oompany commanders over them. In 
certain instances the tiny groups of Americans actually were under 
the British ser ts. It simply didn’t go. The hard feeling popped 
up and grew. he same conditions prevailed with all the other mem- 
ibers of the expedition, and before long hatreds, jealousies, and dis- 
trusts were engendered which it was impossible to correct. 


HOW THE AMERICANS FELT. 


All the time the Americans felt they were doing a job for certain 
nations, helping to collect their debts and reestablish their commercial 
supremacy. Part of this ing condition was brought about through 
the lack of proper spiritual leadership in the high allied command and 
part through the lack of proper leadership within the American forces 
themselyes. This put the whole expedition on a false basis and it 
was reflected through the leaders down to the lowliest private. 

Many of the military advisers on the Russian question had been 
men who went through the revolution. They had been too close to 
the pain and anguish of the birth of new Russia to catch the signifi- 
cance, They had been too concerned In keeping Russia in the war to 
care for pager i else. The very bitterness engendered by the Bol- 
sheviki's act of signing peace bas kept them from thinking clearly and 
accurately. 

These men, with the former commercial men whose Russian busi- 
ness suffered from the war and revolution, have made the chief corps 
of the allied advisers. Their hatred against the Russian revolutions 
has been so violent that they have seen only blood in the Russian red- 
flag freedom. Add to these the professional soldiers, who have often 
been hard and uncompromising, and you have the types who have tried 
to lead an expedition which, first of all, demanded intelligent, sym- 
prane understanding instead of steel bayonets. Their policy has 
been blunt, inconsiderate, tactless, and often cruel. They have set up 

overnments and then tried to knock them down when they didn’t 
nuckle sufficient. 
ARREST DISTRICT GOVERNMENT. 


There are Russians to-day in the district who are being hunted and 
hounded because they have gone against the high command. Recently 
an entire Zemstvo government in one ig be strict within the allied 
control was arrested and brought to Archangel because they were too 
radical for the local allied taste. American soldiers did the actual job 
of assisting in this arrest. 

Hand in hand with this lack of spiritual eiea 4 goes the expedi- 
tion’s lack of spiritual significance to the officers and soldiers. In the 
first place, most of the British, French, Italian, and Serbian soldiers 
making up the expedition were war weary. ‘They were sent to the north 
district, understanding it was to be an easy, safe work of 1 
pora Instead they found themselves fighting hundreds of miles away 

om the ports, down some railroad line or up some river. 

Vague rumors came to them of a great British-Russian deal at stake. 
Other rumors told of tremendous debts which Russia owed to Europe 
that must be collected. The avowed reason for the original entrance 
at Murmansk was the threat of the White Finns, under German leader- 
‘ship, to turn the ice-free ports of Murmansk and Petchinga, on the 
Murman coast, into German submarine bases. This was outlived when 
the expedition started to Archangel under the Mogan of guarding the great 
war supplies about to fall into the German hands. Reaching Archangel, 
the foreign soldiers found no supplies. This old, hard-ridden theory of 
guarding the supplies at Archangel lasted through hundreds of columns 
of propesende, even long after the American troops had landed a month 
ater, 

Harn TURNS ON RUSSIANS. 


From the start the expedition lacked the thrill of the drive that a 
great, honest, stated purpose would have given. The majority hated 
the job and transferred their hate to the Russians. They had no con- 
cern for them and did not try to ETEEN Sry the tremendous question 
the country was ae to discover the solution. They carried on in a 
half-hearted way, rid 11 roughshod over the feelings of the natives 
and acting much more like conquerors than invited guests. 

Then on November 11 the werd was flashed that the armistice was 
signed. So these foreign soldiers, who had been fighting for four years 
and now were up here in frozen Russia, wanted to quit fighting and 
go home. They did not care for Russia, and they wanted to get out 
of the cold, unhappy climate and go back to their families. They no 
longer cared a whoop for the expedition. Their eyes were turned 
westward. But they had to stay on, so, being spiritually unled, they 
\figured out their own theories on the intervention. 

SUSPECT A COLLECTION AGENCY. 

“Sure; we all want something out of this, That's understood,” a 
British officer said to me not 2 week ago. 

“America doesn’t,” I answered proudly. 

“ Cheerio, tell that to the Rushies,“ he answered. 

These soldiers can not be blamed for considering that this expedition 
Ss Europe's great collection agency. They have not honestly been told 
‘differently. The blame goes back to the home Government for failing 
to make an early, clear, and honest statement of the Russian policy: 
The war-tired, weary, heartsick soldiers of the world needed a spiritual 
surge, and they weren't given it. 

Many question if there can ever be any enthusiasm for a Russian ex- 
pedition qr a big one be decided upon, edie ae" there can be no 
enthusiasm unless there be an understanding of the real question at 
aces RESULT OF PRESENT SYSTEM. 

This same lack of sympathetic understanding has developed and fos- 
tered a growing suspicion and hate among many of the Russians. The 
breaking down of Russian trust, the interfering with local affairs, the 
crushing of the spirit of unrest that is the hope of the country, the 
backing of certain reactionary interests against the new spirit of in- 
dependence through political advancement is adding to this distrust. 


land's design. 


The allies, the Russians point out, are visitors whose performance 18 
poe n for what will happen if a great intervention program 
s decided on. 8 


HOLD FAITH IN AMERICA, 


Back of it all, for America, is the beautiful faith Russia's sant 
millions have for America. The bearded moujiks far inland, who haye 
never seen a railroad and don't know the world is round, tell you they 
do not know what Russia needs, but that America does, and that shë 
will help. This is something the new world has in its national 
sion that is priceless. Here, thousands of miles away, are millions of 
simple, ignorant peasants who can not read or write who look to Amer- 
ica to lead them out of darkness. 

Such a faith swings the idea of intervention and interference high 
above the commonplace ideas of money, power, or national advancement. 
It is a sacred thing, demanding honesty and sincerity, We must help, 
and we must find the right way. We must look straight at the great 
Russian revolution and its present phase. We must not be frightened 
at the sound of the word bolshevism and hide our heads or hold stupid 
hatreds. We must keep faith in a world that is tired, heartsick, blind 
from exhaustion and hunger. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. There is one other very brief 
article that I wish to read, which is published in the Detroit 
papers of February 5, and is a letter from Sergt. James Ber- 
berian; who is serving at present in Archangel. His letter says: 


The success of American armies in wars of the past has been attributed 
to the fact they always have had a complete knowledge and understand- 
ing of the principles for which they were fighting. is is not true of 
this expedition which has been sent to Russia. ye are absolutely igno- 
rant of any cause for being here, and we appeal to the folks at home to 
enlighten us, p 

If we are here to improve conditions of the Russians and to destroy 
holshevism, which we must admit is a dangerous institution, does it 
not seem right the Russians should assist us? But they refuse to go to 
the front and fight with us. f 


AUXILIARIES MUTINY, 

We were actually compelled to turn our machine guns on a body of 
them the other day—Russians who had enlisted in the British Army, 
aml refused to obey commands to move to the front. Does it seem right 
we should sacrifice our lives for men who refuse to assist us in estab- 
lishing peace in their own country? 

We are here under English command. Every move we make is con- 
trolled by England, and we are living on English rations, which consist: 
mostly of canned stew and tea. I don't want you to feel that being in 
doubt is lessening my fighting spirit any, I am ready at all times to, 
give my life for my =e and my country. But all we ask is that you 
assist in convincing us that this expedition is justified. 

We heard when first these troops were taken into Russia the 
solemn assurance given by the United States Government that 
we entered Russia not to take any territory, not for territorial 
aggrandizement, not to interfere with any local government, but’ 
merely to nid. The very statements that were then made were, 
false in fact and were given to lull not only the Russian people 
into a false seeurity but to lull the American people as well. 

We heard then upon the floor of this Chamber that our sol- 
diers were there to guard supplies. The answer is the fact a8 
related by Mr. Frazier Hunt in this article read to-day, and the 
answer is in the fact that any time we could have obtained those 
supplies and at any time have taken them out, but to advance 
into the interior a couple hundred miles, more than 200 miles in 
some instances, to destroy governments there and set up our 
own was, of course, not an interference with Russia or with 
the Russian government, as we said when first we entered that 
unhappy country, but it was a mere undertaking friendly to 
them and in their aid. 

We have heard these and other excuses offered—none official, 
Mr. President; none from our Government at all—but we have 
heard excuses of varying degree of protecting the Russians over 
there who are friendly to us. The answer is in the facts, and 
the facts are opposed to every contention that has been made 
either on the floor of the Senate or by way of semioflicial 
channels. 

We are in Russia because we were forced in there, in the first 
place, against the will of the President, I am very glad to say. 
We are in Russia for no good at all to ourselves or the Russian 
people. We are in there carrying out a purpose that is foreign, 
I am perfectly confident, to the purpose of the President of the 
United States, and, thank God, we have learned to-day from 
the British premier finally that the President of the United 
States probably will not proceed in this unusual, this vicious, 
and this criminal course in that land. 

I trust that the news which has come to us is true; but why 
in this great democracy, why with this great Foreign Relations 
Committee, can we not learn for our own people, from those 
who govern us presumably not as masters but as parts of a 
great democracy—why ean we not learn from them first hand 
exactly what the United States Government intend to do and just 
exactly what it has done in the past? 

England was compelled through her prime minister to tell 
her people. The representative of foreign affairs there told his 
people exactly what was his purpose and what has been Eng- 
In France, Pichon showed France’s purpose and 
France's design. We boast of our liberty; we boast of our 


freedom; we prate of our democracy and of making other na- 
tions of the earth safe for democracy as well; and we, Mr, 
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President, of all the nations on earth that are in Russia to-day, 
know nothing about what our Government is endeavoring to do 
or why our boys in that semi-Arctic clime are being buried be- 
neath the snows. 

Oh, Mr. President, the Senate, with all its glorious tradi- 
tions of the past, with all its past independence, with all that 
which has made American life so beautiful in the past and 
which has given us our hope and inspiration for the future, it 
is this thing against which I inveigh and against which I cry 
out; and it is for this reason, that this Senate ought to have 
dignity enough to know or even to express an opinion that I 
present this resolution after the failure of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to report the resolution of December 12 of 
last year. Why should we not know? Do you understand, sir, 
er do you not care? 

Back there in Michigan are 5,000 mothers and fathers, sweet- 
hearts and wives—15,000, indeed—who have been holding their 
meetings, preparing their organizations, begging and praying 
that they may know concerning their loved ones across there in 
arctic Russia, and we who represent them have neither the 
courage nor, indeed, the appropriate conception of our own 
position to enlighten those mothers and fathers and sweethearts 
and wives in the State of Michigan regarding their own. Why 
not? You may not agree with me in respect to the policy to be 
pursued. That is far from the question. You may believe that 
one policy or another ought to be adopted by this Government in 
reference to Russia, but for the love of heaven and upon the 
oaths we took as Senators of the United States upon what theory 
do you fear to face the truth and to learn the facts concerning 
your Government's activity in Russia? Is there no appeal in 
these men and women and these girls who sit there in Michigan's 
cities and towns who have all they have on earth across there in 
ussia ? 
Oh, Mr. President, is it possible that if I had annexed to the 
resolution a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of copper wire 
or a million dollars’ worth of steel rails we might have had tre- 
mendous interest and enthusiasm and immediate action on it, 
and we might have had an expression instant and indignant of 
the opinion of the Senate of the United States; but because we 
with 5,000 human lives, with the blood and the bone of 
te mass of citizens of our country, because we deal 
boys whom we conscripted for war with Germany 
olation of the Constitution sent into war with 
finally it is only our humanity with which we 
can get neither expression of opinion from the 
United States nor report upon the resolution from 
Foreign Relations Committee? 
President, these men who are over there to-day appeal to 
speaking of them, and of them alone. I am speaking 


snows of Russia than for all of those you feed with 
usiasm with a hundred million dollars, who are un- 
known to you. 

I listened to the debate upon this floor when we were pro- 
posing to appropriate a hundred million dollars to feed an un- 
known mass in Europe, lecated no man knew where, to be dis- 
¡tributed no man knew how, and I thought of the heat and the 
enthusiasm of Members upon the floor of this Chamber in behalf 
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-gotten by the Government of the United States. It is for these 
men that I appeal here. 

Oh, talk not to me of bolshevism and of its evils and its 
horrors; do not deny here to these men, so far as you can ex- 
press it, an opinion because you hate something over there. 
Forget your hate for a moment and see if there is not room in 
your heart for a little love for American men in American 
uniforms fighting, they know not why, upon a foreign soil and 
being buried in unnamed graves. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, just one thing more. If I were 
to stand upon a soap box on a street corner, or were I to go to 
Poli's Theater and say what is said in what I now read, you 
would want to investigate me, and perhaps expel me from the 
Senate of the United States. Listen, please, to the words I 
read: 

I want to say a word about Russia, or not so much about Russia as 
about our attitude toward Russia. I hold it as a fundamental principle, 
and so do you, that yoo A people bas the right to determine its own form 
of government; and until this recent revolution in Russia, until the end 
of the Czar's reign, 80 per cent of the people of Russia never had a 
look in” in determining who should be their governor or what their 
government should be. Now, I am for the 80 per cent. It is none of 
my business, and it is none of your business, how long they take in 
determining it. It is none of my business, and it is none of yours, 


how they go about the business. The country is theirs. The govern- 
ment is theirs. The liberty, if they can get it, and God — them 


in getting it, is theirs. 


Do you recognize these words? Ah, my Democratic brethren, 
have you ever heard them before? These are the words of 
Woodrow Wilson, spoken in relation to Mexico; and, in reading 
them, I have substituted Russia for Mexico. In that respect, 
and in that alone, have I made any alteration. Is that your 
creed to-day, my Democratic bretliren, or do you repudiate it? 
If that is your creed, my Democratic brethren, what are you 
doing over in Russia now? If that is the creed that you follow, 
and if this pronouncement is yours and you believe in it, why 
will you not stand here with me, instead of obstructing and op- 
posing, and pass a resolution containing the mere expression of 
opinion that, as soon as practicable, these boys should be with- 
drawn from Russia. 

One word more, Mr. President, and I am done. I reiterate 
again and again that I am here appealing simply as an Amer- 
ican—and, under the Providence of God, it is time for Americans 
to speak in this country am here appealing only for American 
boys, imperiled by our supineness and our cowardice in the past. 
I am appealing only for these mothers and these fathers and 
these sweethearts and these wives who, with anguished hearts, 
stretch out their hands to the Congress of the United States and 
who have thus far appealed in vain. For them I appeal to-day. 
It is as an American for Americans I speak, for an American 
policy, and fer American khaki-clad boys who are sacrificing 
their lives in the snows of Russia. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I only desire to say a word in 
regard to the Foreign Relations Committee, for I think the 
condemnation of my friend from California [Mr. Jounson] has 
perhaps been a little sweeping. 

I entirely agree with his resolution of inquiry. I thought it 
ought to have been adopted. It was sent to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and in justice to the committee it must be 
stated that it was taken up immediately after the 12th of De- 
cember, as I recall the meeting of the committee. The resolution 
was discussed, but a majority of the committee were against 
reporting it at that time. I was in favor of reporting it, and 
So were many other members of the committee. I believe that 
inquiry ought to have been made. I wish I could think that the 
passage of a Senate resolution of inquiry addressed to the State 
Department would have saved a single life, but the committee 
did not neglect the resolution, The reason the resolution has 
not appeared here is that there was a majority of the committee 
who were not in favor of bringing it here. 

Mr. President, I wish to say a single word about our relations 
to the condition of affairs in Russia. When the war was going 
on with Germany, the situation before the great advance which 
began on July 18 was very dark. The Czecho-Slovaks were 
making their great march across Siberia. I thought then, and I 
still think, that we ought to have sent help to those men at once, 
We were then at war. I felt very strongly, however, that if we 
were going to intervene at all we should have intervened effec- 
tively; we should have sent sufficient troops for that purpose. 
We delayed for six months, and then finally sent a very small 
body of troops to Vladivostok. 

In the Archangel-Murmansk expedition, when that was under- 
taken, the war was going on; the Germans were advancing 
northward and were threatening Finland. It was a military 
movement. There, again, I thought action was justified by the 
allies and by the United States to meet the German advance. 
In my mind, it had nothing to do with the Russian Government. 
But again, as, I am sorry to say, has been characteristic of both 
England and the United States in past wars, we only intervened 
alittle. We had much better have stayed out than to have inter- 
vened in a weak way, as we did. 

The war came to an end on the field of battle. The war is 
not over but the hostilities ended. The danger of the advance 
of Germany through Finland ceased, and from that time it has 
seemed to me that it was the business of the United States and 
the business of England, though England's duties do not concern 
me, but it was the duty of the United States to take those troops 
out. They were too many to be sacrificed wantonly and usclessly, 
and they were too few to be effective. 

I have no intention of discussing the question of the Bolshe- 
yiki in Russia. Their government seems to me as foul a gov- 
ernment as ever cursed a country. It is not only cruel; it is 
not only a government of the most autocratic kind, not repre- 
senting the people, for the first thing they did was to discard 
the constitutional convention which had been clected by the 
people; not only does it rob, pillage, and murder, and ‘use the 
product of its robbery to maintain a mercenary army, but it is, 
in addition, what is perhaps worst of all, a stupid and a weak 
government. The government of the French Revolution, what- 
ever its cruelties may haye been, was enormously effective; 
but the present government in Russia is cruel, tyrannical, in- 
effective, and weak. Its activities are shown chiefly in an en- 
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deayor to spread its doctrines in other countries, and those 
activities are not to be met by trying to meddle with that 
government in Russia. 

I do not regard it as our business to set up a Russian gov- 

ernment; let them have what they have got; but I do object 
very strongly to their invading the territory of people like the 
Esthonians, the Livonians, and the Lithuanians, who desire to 
be free and to establish a decent government; I object very 
much to their interference with those governments or with 
Poland, which is struggling to establish itself as a nation with 
free and ordered liberty. Those people should have our sup- 
port. 
But, Mr. President, none of this touches our being in Russia 
against the Bolsheviki with a small force—too small to effect 
aaything—without any sign that there are any Russians who 
have the nerve and the courage and the power of cohesion 
sufficient to help us. As matters stand now, it seems fo me, on 
the surface, a pure waste of American lives in those Arctic 
regions, 

I was gratified this morning, of course, to get some informa- 
tion for the first time as to the policy of our Government in 
regard to Russia through the medium of the prime minister of 
Great Britain. The source is perhaps unusual as a method of 
giving information to the American Congress, but I have no 
doubt it is authentic. I am glad to see that some decision has 
been arrived at; that, as we are not disposed to make any of 
our dealings with Russia effective, we can at least take our 
men away and saye their lives. I understand that the soldiers 
of Great Britain and the soldiers of France are quite as un- 
willing to go there as we are to haye our American soldiers 
sacrificed in northern Russia, and I should be glad to see them 
one and all withdrawn. I think the statement of the prime 
minister of Great Britain, declaring that to be the policy of 
the- President, ought to hearten the Senate sufficiently to ex- 
press an opinion on the matter, although I am afraid any 
opinion we might express would be of little avail. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it is my purpose to ask 
that this resolution be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, notwithstanding the serious indictment which the 
Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] has brought against 
the committee for inaction. 

I was glad to hear the Senator from California finally com- 
mend the policy which the President of the United States has 
adopted in this international matter. I have felt from the 
first that the Senator's agitation of this question was prema- 
ture and was in the nature of a tempest in a teapot. 

We went into Russia, as the Senator from California well 
knows, as a military matter, as a military necessity. We went 
in there on July 1 last, as I recall, or possibly in June. When 
the armistice was signed and took effect on the 11th of Novem- 
ber, it was not in the nature of things, it was not within the 
propriety of military policy, to withdraw at once all American 
forces. We could not even withdraw our forces from France, 
even if we possessed the ships to do so. The armistice was 
merely a suspension of hostilities for the purpose of making an 
endeavor to arrive at permanent terms of peace. 

As the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcre] has said, 
we went into Russia as a matter of warfare against Germany, 
because Germans were on Russian soil, because there was a 
. great menace that in that country the hundreds of thousands 
of German soldiers and the other hundreds of thousands of 
German prisoners would get practical control of Russia in the 
face of a manifest weakness of any Russian government. 
When the armistice was signed it certainly would have been a 
reckless policy instantly to withdraw troops from Russia. 

As a matter of fact, since that time there has been an insig- 
nificant amount of fighting. So far as our soldiers are con- 
cerned at Vladivostok, there has been practically no fightin 
for months; they are simply there marking time and waiting 
for the progress of the conference in Paris. So far as the 
body of troops is concerned which is at or near Archangel, 
there has been a little fighting, it is true, and some losses, it is 
true; but I am sure that if the Senator from California were 
a military man and confronted with the problem of what to do 
with the forces that went in there for military purposes he 
would realize that it would not be possible instantly to with- 
draw those soldiers, and that the proper time to withdraw 
them would be when an international agreement had been 
reached between the United States and the associated nations 
that went in there. 

We did not go in alone; we went in as the result of an agree- 
ment between Great Britain, France, and, I presume, Italy. 


It would create a perfect anarchy and disorder for us to with- | 


draw our troops without first securing an agreement with the 
other countries, even if in military policy it were proper to 
do so. 


Mr. President, it is very evident that the policy of the Presi- 
dent has been to hold out a friendly hand to the people of 
Russia. Even the Senator from California has been compelled 
to admit that the President of the United States has been the 
one man in powerful position, who at all times has endeavored 
to encourage the Russian people. It was the President of the 
United States whose policy it was, first of all of the great 
powers, to recognize the overthrow of autocracy and the estab- 
lishment of a provisional government. It was the President 
of the United States who sent a friendly message to the Soviet 
congress which met in Russia in March, 1918, about a year ago. 
= me read again this friendly message which the President 
Sent: 

May I not take advantage of the meeting of the congress of the Soviets 
to express the sincere sympathy which the people of the United States 
feel for the Russian people at this moment, when the German power 
has been thrust in to interrupt and turn back the whole struggle for 
freedom and substitute the wishes of Germany for the purposes of the 
people of Russia. 

Although the Government of the United States is unhappily not now 
in a position to render the direct and effective aid it would wish to 
render, I beg to assure the people of Russia, through the congress, that 
it will avail itself of every opportunity to secure for Russia once more 
complete sovereignty and independence in her own affairs and full 


„ to her great röle in the life of Europe and the modern 
world. 


The whole heart of the people of the United States is with the people 
of Russia in the attempt to free themselyes forever from autocratic 
government and become masters of their own life. 

That was the utterance of the President of the United States 
to the Russian congress of Soviets in March, 1918. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
what class or faction of the Russian people we are now en- 
gaged in fighting—those to whom the President sent this letter 
and to whom those assurances were sent? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Russian Soviet is the form of gov- 
ernment that prevails all over Russia. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I understand the Soviet form of govern- 
ment very well; but I want to know if the people to whom 
the President addressed that loving note are the ones that 
American soldiers are now shooting and being shot by? N 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Many of them are in cooperation with 
the Americans, with the French, with the British, and with 
the Japanese. From Vladivostok to the Ural Mountains—5,000 
miles, inhabited by millions of people, and through which runs 
the great railroad of Russia—comparative peace and quiet pre- 
vail under the government of the Russian Soviets to-day, and 
they are at peace with the few soldiers of the United States 
and associated nations that are there. Wherever the forces of 
the associated and allied nations are to-day in Russia there is 
r quiet and regular government of the Russian 

viets, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Before I am interrupted again, I want to 
read the reply which was sent by the Lenine-Trotzky dictator- 
ship in Petrograd to this friendly assurance, this sympathetic 
message from the President of the United States. I want tø 
put it in close connection with the President’s message. Here is 
the reply: P 

The all-Russian Con of Soviets expresses its appreciation to the 
ARCTA gr nee and first of all to the laboring and exploited classes in 
the United States for the message sent by the President of the United 
States to the Congress of the Soviets in this time when the Russian 
socialistic Soviet repans is living through most difficult trials. : 

The Russian Republic uses the occasion of the message from President 
Wilson to express to all peoples who are dying and suffering from the 
horrors of this imperialistic war its warm s 8 and firm convic- 
tion that the happy time is near when the la ng masses in all bour- 
geois countries will throw off the capitalist yoke and establish a social- 
istic state of society, which is the only one capable of assuring a per- 
a sagen and just peace as well as the culture and well-being of all who 

oll. 


Mr. President, that reply was practically an insult to the 
American Government and to the President of the United States, 
who represented the American people. It was practically an 
effort to breed in the United States trouble for the American 
Government, which was carrying on a war. It was German 
propaganda endeavoring to arouse the socialistic and anarchis- 
tic element of the United States to oppose the Government of 
the United States. It was practically an invasion of the United 
States and an attempt to arouse rebellion here; and I want to 
say that that document is enough to condemn the sort of govern- 
ment which the Senator from California appears to be the cham- 
pion of here upon the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? S 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from California? : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield: 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I will not permit the Senator 
from Nebraska to indulge in any such misrepresentation of 
what I haye said as that in which he has just indulged. I am 
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not the champion of this government that the Senator describes. 
The Senator from Nebraska, if he has followed my remarks, 
knows that full well. Such a statement I brand as utterly with- 
out foundation in fact, and the Senator has misapprehended 
and misunderstood every effort of mine here if he insists upon 
any such statement. But I say to the Senator, conceding the 
government there to be all that the Senator says, declare war 
on it if you want to. Why do you not? Why are we not manly 
enough to stand here in the presence of our people, and, if we 
hold such views as the Senator holds, why are we not manly 
enough and courageous enough to say, “ We will declare war 
upon this government of the Soviets and upon Lenine and 
Trotzky,” instead of murdering our boys over in Russia with- 
out a declaration of war? 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. ‘That is a fair question, and I will an- 
swer it. We are not declaring war nor making war on the 
Lenine and Trotzky government because it is not our affair. 
In spite of that message, insulting as it was, the President of 
the United States has remained the great champion of non- 
interference in Russia, and he is holding that place to-day, 
and he is making that fight to-day in Paris. He has only 
recently brought Great Britain and France and Italy to a point 
where they have agreed with the United States to send dele- 
gates to meet this Bolsheviki government in conference at 
Princes Islands, and the Senator knows that. The Senator 
knows that the President of the United States is not proposing 
to make any war on this government. 

mre JOHNSON of California. Mr, President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne 
braska yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I know the fact that we are 
making war; and no amount of specious argument can convince 
the American people that when you kill in fighting and you are 
killed in return, when armies go forth in battle array and 
indulge in shooting one another down, it is not warfare. What 
is it, if it is not warfare? And if you speak as you do con- 
cerning these people, and claim you have the right to shoot 
them down without any declaration of war, how do you justify 
meeting them to-day at all? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I have stated that we went 
into Russia as a military necessity, because Germany at the height 
of the war was gradually reducing Russia through the Bolsheviki 
government of Lenine and Trotzky to the position of an assistant 

in the war. To say the least, Russia was a sort of political 
“no man’s land.“ The Germans were there. We had the right 
to oppose them there, and for that purpose we went there. We 
were making war on Germany, and the Lenine-Trotzky govern- 
ment had become the tools of Germany. We had the right to go 
there. Now, we expect to get out. The Senator can see that it 
is the policy of the President of the United States as soon as 
possible to bring those soldiers out of Russia. The Senator can 
see that the President of the United States has brought Great 
Britain and France and Italy to the point where all are to have 
a conference with those Russians at Princes Islands; and I 
will predict now that one of the first conditions agreed upon at 
that conference will be the cessation of hostilities, and another 
result will be the retirement from Russia not of the United 
States alone but of all nations that went with us into Russia. 
When they come out, they will come out as they went in—to- 
gether. When these nations come out, the terms of withdrawal 
will be that there will be no butchery of those Russians who 
have been cooperating with our soldiers. It would be indecent 
for the United States, Great Britain, France, and Japan to with- 
draw their troops suddenly or prematurely and leave those who 
have been cooperating with us there to have their throats cut. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, will the Senator 
state whether or not he considers that we are engaged there 
now in warfare against Germany? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is as much warfare against Germany 
as we engage in when we are occupying the bridgeheads of the 
Mhine. Technically it is warfare. There is no blood being shed 
on the Rhine, but there may be yet. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will permit me, I will query him no further. That sort of logic 
I leave, and leave it, I hope, in the Recorp just exactly as it is 
expressed. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have not any doubt in the world, Mr. 
President, that the gas shells which have been used by the Bol- 
sheviki soldiers to shower upon our American soldiers were made 
in Germany; and the Senator believes so, too. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska further yield to the Senator from California? 

Ur. HITCHCOCK, I yield, 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. I have no belief upon any such 
subject, and I do not care a rap for the sort of argument in which 
the Senator is indulging; but his misrepresentation of a moment 
ago about this particular government over there, what he takes 
me to task for, is not because he thinks that I have any sym- 
pathy with the Bolsheviki government, but because I am making 
an American fight for American boys. It is no longer fashionable 
in some places to do that; but our people understand it, and with 
them now to be American is becoming fashionable again. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will not charge the Senator with being 
Bolsheyiki, because the very fundamental doctrine of the Bol- 
sheviki is the rule of the majority, and the Senator is deter- 
mined to have a minority rule of the Senate. He criticizes a 
committee, when there is a majority against him, for not report- 
ing his resolution. He criticizes the Senate now, when a major- 
ity on both sides, I will venture to say, are against him, for not 
passing this resolution. He is not Bolsheyiki at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne 


braska further yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Well, let us have a vote upon 
this resolution, then. That is all I am asking. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We will have it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No; you want to take it back 
to the Foreign Relations Committee, and we will never have a 
vote. Let us stand up here and vote upon the resolution, That 
is what I am asking. Will the Senator join me in that, and let 
the majority rule? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I expect to move to have it referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Ah, but the Senator wishes 
the majority to rule. Let the majority of the United States 
Senate now rule, and let them vote upon this resolution, and I 
am content. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator is not entitled, any 
more than any other Senator, to have his measures passed upon 
without reference to committees. It is the custom of the Sen- 
ate to refer measures to committees, and I am going to ask that 
that be done in this case. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If I understand the Senator from Ne- 
braska correctly, he and the junior Senator from California 
believe that the President's policy is to withdraw our troops 
from Russia. That is what this resolution favors. Now, if I 
understand the situation correctly, the President has frequently 
stated that he was speaking for sentiment in the United States. 
Now, if he is in accord with the resolution, and if the United 
States Senate is in accord with it, why not express that now 
in terms that we are in favor, under the circumstances, of 
withdrawing our troops from Russia? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, that same argument might 
be used for every measure that comes before the Senate. The 
Senator might argue that it should not be referred to a com- 
mittee. All that I am contending for at the present time is for 
the reference of the resolution to the committee. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. But, Mr. President, this matter has been 


before the committee a long time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; not at all, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Well, a similar matter has been. It is all 

one great question—the Russian situation. What are we going 
to do in the situation that confronts us? What is the duty of the 
Senate to-day? 
„If the Senator will permit me, I feel very strongly with re- 
gard to the facts that have been disclosed by the Senator from 
California so far as they affect Michigan; and yet I trust that I 
am big enough, or think I am, even to subordinate some of the 
interests of Michigan if such a course were in the interest of the 
great cause in which we are engaged; but I have been unable to 
obtain facts in reference to our continuing our troops in Russia. 
I know that what the Senator has said is true as to their going 
in; but that purpose has ended. The Senator himself admits 
that the President is in favor of withdrawing them. He has 
stood alone. Why not let the Senate raise up its hand and sup- 
port the President in that great view that he has taken? Not to 
do so seems to me inexcusable neglect on our part; and I can not 
agree with the Senator that this action is premature on the part 
of the Senator from California or any other Senator, because we 
are working in the dark, and finally we have got to pass upon 
these treaties. If we have some clearly defined ideas, we should 
express them in the Congress and in the country now, 

That is my attitude with reference to this matter, 
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Mr, HITCHCOCK. I sympathize with the Senator from 
Michigan, because I realize that his State has furnished by far 
the largest quota of troops now in the Archangel region, and I 
realize that there is strong pressure from his constituents that 
those men shall be brought back; but there is also strong pres- 
sure for bringing back the hundreds of thousands of soldiers that 
we still have in France. The mere difficulties of getting ship 
space to bring them back, the mere difficulties of bringing them 
back from the Murman coast and from Archangel in the midst 
of winter, as the season is there now, are great enough to cause 
some pause, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. But; Mr. President, that excuse has not 
been offered by anybody. The only excuse we have had has been 
that we must wait on the pleasure of the President in connec- 
tion with the peace conference; that he is in command. We are 
reading in the press every day that our associate armies that 
went over there with our boys are being withdrawn, but our 
boys are there, and we are unable to obtain the slightest infor- 
mation as to what their condition is. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. No; the Senator has not read that the 
troops that went in with the troops of the United States are 
being withdrawn without the concurrence of the United States. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Oh, but the Senator thinks he has so 


read. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I shall be obliged to the Senator if he will 
state how, and when, and where. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Why, it is almost a matter of daily occur- 
rence that we read something in the papers about what France 
and England and Japan are doing with their troops. Maybe it 
is unofficial, but we have to depend upon the newspaper reports 
for all that we know; and this resolution has been introduced 
for the purpose of obtaining official information. That is all 
that we asked for in the beginning—to know what the facts are. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; the Senator is mistaken. The pend- 
ing resolution is not that resolution. 

Mr. TOWNSEND.. But the pending resolution is what the 
Senator from Michigan wants. Let us support the President 
by passing it promptly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think, on the other hand, that the pas- 
sage of the pending resolution would be a decided mistake. We 
are in there in concurrence with Japan, France, Great Britain, 
and I suppose also Italy. That concurrence is so binding that 
when Japan sent in an excessive number of troops, the attitude 
of the other countries was such that Japan has withdrawn that 
excess, so that the troops she has remaining there at this time 
are only those which she was called upon to send in by the 
original agreement. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKerrar in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Just one question, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If this resolution shall be agreed to as 
an expression cf the opinicn of the Senate of the United States 
with reference to our duty in withdrawing our troops from 
Russia, does not the Senator think, if there is not a good reason 
for bringing our boys back from Russia, the President will 
possibly, or very probably, give the Senate that reason, and 
in that way we will get officially information about conditions 
there? The information thus obtained will most assuredly do 
no harm and may result in our being able to give the American 
people, especially those whose loved ones are serving in the 
war in Russia, suffering the hardships of the winter, and meet- 
ing the dangers of battle—in my judgment, in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States and without the least sem- 
blance of authority of law—information which the Senate has 
a right to elicit from the President, which we hope will give 
some comfort and consolation to the mothers, fathers, wives, 
and brothers of the brave boys who are being sacrificed. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The answer to that question is that this 
pending resolution calls for no answer from the President and 
in the yery nature of things would receive no answer from the 
President. As the Senator has said, this resolution is merely 
an expression of opinion. It could do no possible good; it 
woui} neh mrry by five minutes the return of any American 
boy fror Archangel or from the Murman coast. It would 
simply be ən expression of opinion of the Senate, which is not 
informed as to the military reasons for keeping the troops 
there. It would be an act of the Senate which would probably 
be subject to misconstruction on the other side of the ocean. It 
would seem to foreign statesmen to be an act of the Senate 
questioning the wisdom of the President. It would seem to be 


anvact of the Senate apparently protesting against cooperation 
between the United States and the other nations with regard 
to the presence of troops in Russia, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 13402) making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution shall go over without prejudice in order that we 
may have a majority determination of it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 
resolution goes to the calendar. 


THE REVENUE—CONFERENCE REPORT, 


Mr. SIMMONS. I ask the Senator from Florida, who has 
charge of the unfinished business, if he will not agree to lay. 
it aside temporarily in order that we may finish the consider- 
ation of the conference report? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I was in hopes that the conference report 
would be concluded before this time, How much longer does 
the Senator think it will take? 

Mr. SIMMONS, My impression and my assurance is that 
38 shall probably be able to dispose of it in a little over an 

our. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will then ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business be tempo- 
rarily laid aside. Is there objection? The Chair hears noné. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report on the revenue bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses upon the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I am in receipt of a letter 
from a business man of my city to which I ask the consideration 
of the Senate. It is as follows: i 

New YORK, N, Y., February 10, 1919, i 

Hon. WILLIAM CALDER, i 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: Now that you have passed the lar; tax bill the 

business to the limit of it can stand, 

t company in which I am interested out of its 

earnings 1,000,000 must pay 709,008 in us 
in interest must lend them RA good 


am committed in fayor of the 80 per 
cent excess-profit tax; but what we do object to is the unnecessary Con- 


sold to needed domestic b 
bas 60,000 trucks to sell. 
with, if these and oth 
not sold back on some reasonable terms an 
facturers or arrangements made with them to be 80 
Government., 

As a business man, as well as Senator, am sure you will agree — 
05 
o busi- 
thals thinks should be done 


for account of the 


E. T, BEDFORD. 

I call that letter to the attention of the Senate in connection 
with some observatious I contemplate making on this measure. 

Mr. President, it is impossible to enact a measure taxing the 
people that is equitable in all of its provisions, and this bill 
does not break the rule. In fact, because of its purpose to raise 
$6,000,000,000 it will work greater hardship than any tax bill 
ever enacted before. It is to be regretted that a revenue bill can 
not be passed that will deal fairly with all concerned, but with 
divergent views existing between the two Houses and the Treas- 
ury Department as to the methods of taxation that should be 
followed a situation has been brought about resulting in some 
of the provisions of this bill being so drastic as to be really 
destructive. In both the House and the Senate there has been a 
disposition, a natural disposition, to tax the war contractor and 
the so-called “profiteer.” That there has been some war 
“profiteering” goes without saying; but in an effort to catch 
and tax the real profiteer we are running down the business man 
who has made no vast profits as a result of war. 

There are men who have made some money manufacturing 
war supplies that this bill will bankrupt. There are other busi- 
ness concerns that have not been manufacturing anything for 
the Government, but upon whom this bill will bear very heavily, 
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In discussing the last revenue measure I proposed the enact- 
ment of a uniform sales tax on merchandise, and I know that 
in the preparation of this measure the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Sstoor] advocated the enactment of legislation of 
this character, which, if properly worked out, would have re- 
lieved the business community from the almost destructive 
burden which will be imposed by this measure. 

And, then, with an income tax levied justly, we would have 
a simple system of taxation which would have worked out 
equitably and would not stifle industry, as the pending measure 
will in many lines. 

I am much concerned about preserving the business of the 
Nation. We hear much to-day of reconstruction and employment 
for our soldiers returning from Europe and our workingmen 
who have been laid off from their war employments, But we do 
not stop to reason out that in stifling business by overtaxation 
we take away from the soldier and the workingman the oppor- 
tunity of employment. Is “ reconstruction” to be nothing more 
than a theory, or are we to follow a sensible plan that will 
stimulate industry and make labor, not jobs, at a premium? 
The whole country to-day is alarmed at the business outlook. 
The demands of war have practically destroyed our business 
fabric, and many lines of industry must start all over again. 
Some Members of this very body have insisted that the war 
should be paid for within the next few years. I differ with 
these gentlemen. If this war is to be a lasting advantage to 
the Nation, then those who have not been asked to shed their 
blood must be called upon to make some contribution to the cost. 
I am certain there will be no great hardship for those who come 
after us if we extend over a period of many years the raising of 
the money to pay for war costs. 

The profits of war made a few men rich. As a result of war, 
however, business generally suffers, and after such a great war 
as we have just come out of there is bound to be a readjustment 
of affairs that will pinch in some quarters. 

Our bonded indebtedness on December 31 totaled $20,811,000,000 
and all of our war obligations have not yet been canceled. It 
seems to me, Mr. President, that this Nation, if it hopes to avoid 
unusual business depression, must do everything in its power to 
stimulate the wheels of industry. The Senate has already 
voted during this present session an appropriation of $200,000,000 
as a contribution to the building of roads. We will be asked in 
a few days to appropriate $750,000,000 for battleships and cruis- 
ers for our Navy. The Food Administrator has asked for 
$1,200,000,000 to make up the difference between the world 
price for wheat and the Government’s guaranty. The Shipping 
Board will, I am informed, ask us for several hundred million 
dollars to continue its program. From every department of the 
Government there comes demand for increased appropriations. 

I understand that for this calendar year at least $750,000,000 
more will be asked, to be taken from the Public Treasury, to 
operate the railroads. Billions of dollars are yet to be expended 
to liquidate our war obligations. The Secretary of the Treasury 
indicates that $10,000,000,000 more bonds must be issued, in addi- 
tion to the money to be raised from this tax bill, to pay our war 
debts. 

Where will all of these immense expenditures leave us? Is 
there no stopping point? It seems to me that the time has come 
for the Congress of the United States to devote itself to con- 
ducting the Nation’s business in a businesslike way. No pri- 
vate concern could long exist with such inefficiency in its manage- 
ment. - 

As an example: The other day I received a letter from a gen- 
tleman who had visited Nitro, the great ordnance plant at 
Charleston, W. Va. He informed me that over a million dollars’ 
worth of lumber was lying out in the mud and fast being burned 
up or stolen by the people of the neighborhood. While he was 
there 15,000 bales of cotton were exposed to the weather without 
any apparent immediate need for it, and that more cotton was 
coming in every day by the trainload. 

We hear these things every day. There seems to be a lack 
of intelligent appreciation of the fact that all of these things 
must be paid for by the taxpayers of the Nation. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have got to get down again to first business principles. 
We must see to it that a system is followed by which the greatest 
economy can be had in the management of our affairs, 

Is it not possible for the executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment to determine just how much will be needed to run this 
Government for a period of years, including the interest on our 
bonds, and then estimate just how much it will take to liqui- 
date these bonds, extending their payment over 30 or more 
years? If this is carefully done, the cost of government can be 
materially reduced; and the business men of the Nation will 
appreciate the fact that we are endeavoring to meet conditions 
as they should be met, and will resume their business activities, 


I think there is much cause, Mr, President, for apprehension, 
and I can not quarrel with the men who have helped to make 
this country what it is, when they stand aghast at the need of 
real intelligent appreciation of the country’s needs, Our crops 
last year were far in excess of what we were able to consume, 
and this year’s crops bid fair to be greater. It is also true that 
the bowels of the earth hold untold riches in coal, oil, and ore, 
and that the undeveloped portions of this country make it pos- 
sible that under all conditions we can take care of a population 
ra America many times the number of people we have here 

ay. 

But we have been through a great war, in which, because of 
the lack of a comprehensive plan, we have spent vast sums 
without regard to its real value; and, now that the war is 
over, we must take account of stock and go on to days of 
careful expenditure. Let me warn the Senate that the people 
of the country are bearing their limit in the matter of taxes, and 
that this measure, no matter what may be said in its defense, will 
be destructive of many lines of legitimate endeavor. 

In the years to come the great political campaigns will be 
made upon economy in the conduct of the Nation's business. 
The American people are tired of inefficiency and indifference 
to waste, and wherever this is found in publi¢ office those 
responsible for it will be retired to private life. The country 
has a right to demand an understanding of its business prob- 
lems on the part of those charged with management of the 
Government and a careful expenditure of the people’s money. 

The party which does not understand this sort of manage- 
ment of the Nation's affairs will not long remain in ebarge of 
the country’s business. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. FRANCE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorw% hay- 
ing been suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators nn- 
swered to their names: 


Baird Gore McLean Smith, Ariz, 
Bankhead Gronna McNary Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Henderson Martin. Va. Smith, Mich, 
cater Johnson, 8. Dak. oses Smith, S. C. 
hamberlain Jones, N. Mex. ew moot 
Colt ones, Wash, Nugent §; 
Culberson ello; erman Sterlin. 
Cummins Kendrick Page Sutherland 
rtis Kenyon Penrose homas 
Dillingham King Pittman Thompson 
rnald Kirby Ransdell m 
Fletcher Knox ulsbu Walsh 
France La Follette Shafroth Warren 
Frelinghuysen Lewis heppard Wolcott 
Gay McCumber Sherman 
Gerry McKellar Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-two Senators having ain 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. The Senator 
from Utah will proceed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if it were not for the fact that 
when this conference report passes, and I have no doubt but 
what it will pass, and the bill known as the revenue bill is signed 
by the President and becomes a law, there will be imposed upon 
the American people the heaviest burden of taxation and at the 
highest rate of taxation ever known in the history of our country, 
or of any country in the world, I would not rise to address the 
Senate. It also comes at a time, Mr. President, when the people 
have been called upon to subscribe most liberally to bond issues, 
not only for the purpose of paying the obligations and debts of 
our country but for advancing billions of dollars to other coun- 
tries that with the United States have been engaged in the war. 

If the bill, when it becomes a law, would raise sufficient money 
to pay the running expenses or indebtedness of our Government 
for the next two years, I would congratulate the American people 
and say to them, “It is the very best thing that could be done, 
irrespective of the injustices and discriminations the bill con- 
tains.” 

It is estimated that the bill will produce for the taxable year 
1918, based on the business of that year, $6,000,000,000, Mr. 
President, I am positive that with the relief provisions as pro- 
vided in the conference report that will be a part of the law it 
will not nor can it produce $6,000,000,000. If there is raised 
under the law $5,300,000,000, that is the limit thaican ba. raised, 

I say that, Mr. President, because I have to tle ‘pest of my 
ability examined most carefully into the details of the legisla- 
tion. It is true that we have to estimate as to what effect the 
relief provisions will have upon the bill, but with only a limited 
and small amount estimated for them, I am convinced beyond the 
question of a doubt that the amount I have named is all that the 
bill will raise. 

This seems to me an appropriate time to analyze, in as livief 
a manner as possible, the financial condition of our country, fo 
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let the people know just what obligations we are under as a 
Nation; just how we are to meet them and to prepare them for 
the demands that may be made upon them not only for this 
year but for years to come. 

While the war was on and enthusiasm and patriotism were 
unbounded in all parts of the country it was easy to appeal to 
the people to save and to economize, and by that saving and 
economizing to purchase the obligations of the Government as 
they were offered by our Treasury Department. The people 
of America are to be congratulated upon their splendid re- 
sponses. Never in all the history of the world have a people 
shown such generosity and such liberality as have the Ameri- 
can people in donating to all the causes connected with this 
war. It was not one call on behalf of the Red Cross to which 
everybody responded most willingly, but we had calls for re- 
lief from England, from France, from Italy, from Roumania, 
from Poland, and from nearly every country in Europe, except 
the central powers, who were directly involved in war against 
this country. Those calls for assistance were for the blind, for 
the maimed, for the starving, for the babies, and hundreds of 
other causes. Untold millions of dollars were collected in this 
country for those purposes. All honor to the American peo- 
ple—not to one class, but to every class from the richest to the 
poorest, from the most exalted to the humblest—for their 
wonderful response. R 

Now that the war is over and people are beginning to settle 
themselves in the line of endeavor which they intend to follow 
hereafter, and as their obligations, which were mainly created 
through their liberality, become due, in many cases pressing 
them, I am fearful, Mr. President, that it is going to be somewhat 
hard in the future not only for the business interests of the 
country but for the people generally to meet the demands that 
must be Made upon them. 

Every endeavor should be made by every Senator and by 
every Representative to check legislation which may be extrava- 
gant or which will have for its object the spending of the 
people’s money for any purpose whatever that can be safely 

ed. I warn the Senate now that unless that is done the 
people of the United States are going to demand an accounting 
of us. And, unless we can clear our skirts, I do not think that 
Wwe shall be in public life for many years longer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Utah yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with what the Senator from Utah 
has said; and in view of certain statements which were made 
yesterday I have taken occasion to look up the record, and I 
Want to call the Senator's attention to what that record shows, 
in so far as his own course in reference to expenditures is 
concerned, 

I find that the Senator from Utah has introduced in the Sen- 
ate at this session bills calling for appropriations of $1,003,645,690, 
or as much as the entire expenditures of the Goyernment before 
this war. I call the Senator's attention to the fact that if we 
are to practice economy it seems to me that we should do so 
in this 
Mr. SMOOT. Well, I thank the Senator for injecting that 
statement into my remarks; but seeing that he has done so, I 
desire to call his attention to the fact that the bill naming a 
billion dollars for road building was simply the lending of the 
credit of the Government of the United States to the States of 
the Union. It was not an appropriation, nor would it have cost 
the Government one cent in the end. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee, however, did not want such a plan; he wanted the 
money to be paid out of the Treasury of the United States with 
which to build roads. All I desire is that these roads shall be 
built by the States and that the Government shall lend the 
States its credit, and that credit within 50 years will afford 
returns sufficient to meet every dollar of the cost of the roads 
built, less the interest to be paid on State bonds issued for that 
purpose, There was not a single dollar to be advanced unless 
the bonds of the Government were sold and when advances of 
a similar amount should be placed in the Treasury of the United 
States of the bonds of the States to which the credit was to be 
extended 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, if the Senator will wait he will later have 
all the time he wants to discuss the bills I have introduced. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be very glad to do so. I agree with 
the Senator from Utah that we ought to practice economy; but 
it seems to me, in the light of the Senator asking for an appro- 
priation of over a billion dollars, it would be well for him to 
consider 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah has not asked for an 
appropriation of a billion dollars, He has asked that the Gov- 


ernment should lend its credit to the States in order to enable 
them to build good reads. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But they were to be obligations of the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. I decline to yield further. I am not going to be 
drawn into this controversy. I have something to say about 
the conference report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to put the figures into the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator may put them into the Recor, if 
he desires to do so, but not in my speech, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not want to annoy the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants to interrupt me upon any 
question that I am discussing, I am perfectly willing to yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understood that the Senator was discuss- 
ing extravagance. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there will be maturing obliga- 
tions of the Government between this and March the 15th of 
over $800,000,000. For that reason the pending revenue Dill 
should become a law at the earliest date possible, in order that 
the returns may be made by March 15, and under the provisions 
of the Jaw the first payment, or one-quarter of the amount to be 
collected, is to be paid when those returns are filed. 

I notice that there are also outstanding certificates of indebt- 
edness, which have generally been sold throughout the United 
States to banks for the purpose of paying the daily expenses 
of the Government, amounting to nearly a billion dollars. Those 
certificates of indebtedness will be taken up as soon as sufficient 
money is raised by taxation or by the sale of bonds. 

It is estimated that the obligations of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, will be $18,000,000,000. 
Mr. President, I say now they will be more than 818, 000,000,000. 
In order to meet those obligations with the sale of bonds already 
made, and calculating that we shall raise $6,000,000,000 from 
the pending revenue bill, we must of necessity, to meet them, 
have another liberty or victory loan, as it may be called, amount- 
ing to $6,000,000,000. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I desire to say that the 
total expenditures, exclusive of the public debt, but including 
loans and investments, from April 6, 1917—the day that war 
was declared upon the Imperial Government of Germany—to 
January 31, 1919, but 13 days ago, amounts to $26,509,703,828.39. 
The total receipts from taxes from April 6, 1917, to January 31, 
1918, amount to $6,040,355,523.17. 

The bond issues, including the first, second, third, and fourth 
liberty loans, amount to $16,966,938,000, and the $6,000,000,000 
that no doubt will be offered by our Government this coming 
April and which no doubt will be taken by the people and the 
banks of the country, will make the bond issue to June 30 of 
this year, in round numbers, $23,000,000,000. 

I take it for granted that no one will question the fact that 
the obligations which the Government of the United States must 
meet for the year beginning July 1, 1919, and ending June 30, 
1920, or the coming fiscal year, will be $10,000,000,000. How are 
we providing to meet those obligations? I digress here long 
enough to say that $10,000,000,000 will not cover the appropria- 
tions that will be made and the demands that will have to be 
met by our Government for that year. But what provision are 
we making to meet the same? 

This bill, Mr. President, when it becomes a law, proposes to 
raise by taxation $4,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 1919-20. It 
will not raise that amount; it would not even raise that amount 
if business for the business year 1919 should be as good as it was 
for the year 1918. If profits should be as great in 1919 as they 
were in the year 1918, the bill will not raise $4,000,000,000; but 
is there a man in all the United States who would even suggest 
that the profits for the year 1919 will equal those of 1918? Mr. 
President, I know of whole lines of business which made excep- 
tionally large profits in the year 1918 which will not make suffi- 
cient to pay ordinary dividends during 1919; and when this bill 
becomes a law, under the exemptions that are given and under 
the relief provisions incorporated, those whole lines of business 
in this country will not be compelled to pay one cent of taxes 
for 1919. Then, tell me that we are going to raise $4,000,000,000 
from this bill. It is impossible. 

How shall the necessary amount be raised? There is only one 
other way, and that is by selling bonds. I might add there is 
another way, namely, by amending the law, but I doubt whether 
that can be done in time. So I want the American people to 
know that when this impending proposed bond issue is disposed 
of, amounting to $6,000,000,000, it will only take care of the ob- 
ligations under which the Government rests up to and including 
June 30, 1919, or the present fiscal year; and if the obligations 
of the Government for the coming fiscal year amount to $10,000,- 
000,000, we might just as well know now—and better now, per- 
haps—that there must be sold for that year at least $6,000,000,- 
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000 worth of bonds or else we must convert the obligations of 
foreign countries to us into money, and with that money pay the 
running expenses of our Government. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a bill for that purpose. I 
think action along that line should be taken, and I am going at 
this time to read the proposed bill—it is not long—so that the 
Senate may see just what I have in mind in the way of legisla- 
tion. I say to Senators that we must begin at once to secure 
revenue from any and all sources that are within our power; 
and as we hold some $8,300,000,000 of foreign obligations, draw- 
ing the same rate of interest as our liberty bonds are drawing, 
if there is any way of converting them into liquid assets for 
our Government, that is one of the first pieces of legislation that 
ought to be passed by Congress. I think this proposed biH, if 
it should become a law, would accomplish that result. The 
proposed bill reads as follows: 

Within 20 days after the passage of this act the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall negotiate and arrange with the Governments of Great Britain 
and France, Kingdom of Italy, Kingdom of Belgium, Kingdom of Rou- 
mania, and other Nh rr ig whose obligations are held by the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, through their d accredited representa- 
tives to the United States, all of whom are indebted to the United 
States in large sums of money by reason of loans made to them from 
time to time by the United States, that such loans be converted into 
marketable and salable securities, either bonds or debentures, with 
coupons attached, negotiable in form, payable in dollars and in lawful 
money of the United States, either to bearer or the registered holder 
of same, having a maturity of not less than 5 years nor more than 25 
years, and bearing a rate of interest of not more than 6 per cent per 
annum or not less than 5 per cent per annum, 8 ge semiann ly, 
payable in dollars in lawful money of the Unit tates, which bonds 
or debentures shall be divided into denominations of $1,000, $500, $100, 
and $50, lawful moner of the United States. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
indorse on each and every such bond, debenture, or obligation, payable 
as aforesaid, a 3 on behalf of the United States Government. 
guaranteeing to rer or the registered holder of said bond, debenture, 
or 8 the payment of the principal of said bond, debenture, or 
obligation —— Bala interest accrued thereon from time to 


ments issuin, 
tives; that 
following manner: i 
When the Secretary of the Treasury shall receive from the foreign 
government or governments issuing such bonds, debentures, or obliga- 
tions the principal and interest due, on or before the date fixed in 
the said bond, debenture, or obligation for its redemption, he shall ad- 
vertise the fact that the said bonds, debentures, or obligations will be 
paid, together with the accrued interest, on a date mentioned in two 
published in the principal cities of the United States having 
a population of over 250,000, and on and after the date mentioned in 
such notice the interest on said bond, debenture, or obligation shall 
cease. The coupons only up to the date of the redemption period shall 
be attached to said bonds or debentures. 
The Secretsry of the is hereby authorized and directed to 
offer the said bonds or debentures for sale at a price of not less than 
terest from the date of issue. 
be paa and -engraved in 3 


the foreign Ne or governments issuing the 
signed by the ambassador or an accredi 
foreign government to the United g such power. 

That no act of a foregin government shall relieve the United States 


from its guaranty, 

Then, Mr. President, I provide a sum of money for carrying 
the provisions of the measure into effect. 

I think that if such a measure or some legislation similar to 
it were enacted the obligations which the Government now 
holds in the form of notes—for that is all we have—could be 
sold in the open market, not only in this country, but in all 
the countries where there is money to invest in securities of 
this character. I take it for granted, of course, that now would 
not be a very good time to dispose of those obligations; but I 
think that many of our institutions would buy them, particu- 
larly so if our banking laws were changed so that they could 
be taken as security by the Federal Reserve Board and Federal 
reserve notes issued thereon, just the same as our own Gov- 
ernment notes are treated. In this way, Mr. President—provid- 
ing, however, that the obligations were all sold, and that from the 
pending bill we raised $3,000,000,000 instead of $4,000,000,000— 
it would be possible for the Government of the United States 
to pay their obligations for the coming fiscal year without 
issuing any further bonds of our Government. We must 
remember, however, that with the bonds that are to be sold 
in April of this year, together with the liberty bonds that have 
been already issued and sold, the total amount will be, as I 
said before, $23,000,000,000; and in case we do not dispose of 
these foreign obligations in the form I have designated, or some 
other form, there will be added to that $23,000,000,000 for the 
coming fiscal year at least $7,000,000,000 more. 

I notice that there was in the Treasury of the United States 
on February 11, 1919—that is only two days ago—a credit of 
$1,325,862,440.73. When the President of the United States 


signs the urgent deficiency bill, the report on which was 
adopted here this morning, repealing certain appropriations that 


were made for the years 1917-18 and 1918-19, amounting to 
over $15,000,000,000, there will not be one single, solitary cent 
more in the Treasury of the United States than there is to-day. 

Mr. KING. There will be less, because we will have spent 
some of the money that is in there now. 

Mr. SMOOT. During the day; yes. But from the mail I- 
receive from all over the United States I gather that the under- 
standing has gone forth, and it, is absorbed by all classes of 
people, that when we repeal the $15,000,000,000 of appropria- 
tions made that $15,000,000,000 goes immediately into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and therefore there is no necessity of 
passing this bill. Why tax the people when $15,000,000,000 are 
immediately turned back into the Treasury of the United 
States? Mr. President, there is not a cent turned back. 

I have received pleading letters from all parts of the United 
States to defeat the conference report on this bill and allow the 
taxes to be imposed under existing law. It was stated by one 
of the Senators the other day that these appeals came from the 
big interests of the country. Ah, Mr. President, I wish that 
that were true. We could dispose of it very quickly then. 
But I want to say to you that this bill is burdensome beyond 
measure upon the small institutions of this country. They are 
the ones that are pleading for its nonenactment. They are the 
ones that will suffer most. Yet I think it is best to have the 
country know the true financial situation of its Treasury, and 
then I believe that the people of the United States will with a 
great deal more readiness pay the taxes imposed. - 

I recognize the high cost of living to-day, and I have wondered 
how soon the scale of advance will cease and the downward 
tendency will come. Mr. President, it is not going to come until 
the circulation of money begins to decrease in the United States. 
Senators, do you know what it is to-day? Do you know why. 
these inflated prices have mounted as high as they have? Take 
up a statement of the Treasury Department almost any day 
and see for yourself. I hold in my hand one dated February 1, 
1919; and what do I find? Let us go back to 1880—we can all 
remember that far back—and what do we find our circulation 
per capita was? $16.92. What do we find to be the circulation 
per capita on the Ist day of January, 1919? $55.76—almost four 
times as much. 

Where does this increased circulation per capita come from? 
How has it happened? Why, let me call your attention to this 
one fact alone—that at least $27.50 of that increase of the circu- 
lation on January 1 of this year comes from the fact that Fed- 
eral Reserve notes to the amount of $2,630,662,112 have been 
issued. It is true that we held against those notes on that same 
date 58910, 731,705 in gold. 

In answering my letters in relation to the pending revenua 
bill I have stated my attitude upon it. I am not going to repeat 
it to-day, because I stated my opinion of it, and the changes 
that I would have made in it, when the bill was under consid- 
eration in the Senate. I thought when the bill passed the Sen- 
ate that the relief provisions were very broad and sweeping, as 
was referred to by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srat- 
mons]. As it is reported now, they have been strengthened 
rather than weakened. 

I now refer to the provision which imposes a tax of 80 per 
cent upon the net income of every corporation which derived 
in such year a net income of more than $10,000 from any Govern- 
ment contract or contracts between April 6, 1917, and November 
11, 1918, both dates inclusive. That provision is entirely new. It 
was not acted upon by the House nor by the Senate, and when 
I first read it I could hardly believe my eyes. Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this provision is not going to affect thousands of businesses 
in this country that ought to have paid, between the dates named, 
the highest possible rate of taxation. They have no contracts 
with the Government of the United States, but they have fur- 
nished the goods to a contractor, some of them, at prices that 
were unjustifiable, and their profits have been exceedingly 
high. Can you tell me why they should not be taxed, simply 
because they have no contract with the Government? I can 
not understand why that limitation was made. 

The provisions as to amortization and net losses and obsoles- 
cence are about the same as they were when the bill passed the 
Senate. I notice that in a few cases they have been changed 
to make the bill, I think, plainer in terms, so that there could 
be no misconstruction on the part of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue in favor of the taxpayer. The Senator from 
North Carolina covered those questions quite thoroughly in his 
discussion, and therefore I shall not go into the matter further. 

I thought that the Senate provision imposing taxes on insur- 
ance companies, as it finally passed the Senate, should have re- 
mained in the bill. Under the provisions of the Senate amend- 
ment to the House bill there could be no escape from taxation. 
It was so perfect a plan that it did not make any difference 
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whether it was a large company or a small company, they all 
paid in the same proportion. But the way it is reported there 
will be discrepancies between companies doing the same class of 
business, and in many cases where the same amount of business 
is done with the same profits, one paying nearly double what 
the other pays in taxes. That should have been avoided, and 
could have been, but we are told that the House conferees would 
not yield, and that Senate amendment was lost. 

In the case of estate taxes I really thought that the plan 
adopted by the Senate could receive no objection from the 
House, unless perchance it was as to the rates imposed. The 
House provision penalizes the man who has a large family. 
The Senate provision provided that the tax should be imposed 
upon the amount received by each beneficiary. Suppose a man 
dies leaving his estate to five children, and his estate is valued 
at $500,000, or $100,000 to each of the heirs. Under the House 
provision the whole amount is taxed at the highest possible rate, 
yet it is to be divided among the five children. Why should 
those fiye children be taxed upon a combined estate, when each 
of them has only one-fifth of the estate? All that they ought to 
be taxed is upon the amount that they receive from the estate. 
In other words, the provision as it stands is penalizing the man 
who has a family. It is penalizing the children. It never 
ought to be. Some time or other it will be changed, notwith- 
standing it failed in conference. 

There is one provision that has been put in the bill in confer- 
ence that I think is a just one, and that is this: Partnerships 
doing business were not taxed the same as corporations doing 
the same business; and I have in mind now one partnership the 
members of which, if this relief provision had not been amended 
by the conference, would have been compelled to pay nearly 
$1,000,000 more in taxes than if they had been a corporation and 
had done the same business, sold to the same customers, and the 
profits were the same, 

Mr. KENYON. How is that taken care of? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator asks me how that is taken care 
of. I will say that the conferees inserted a provision in the 
Will allowing partnerships to incorporate within a certain lim- 
ited time; and if they do, they are taxed the same as cor- 
porations are taxed doing a similar business. 

Mr. President, I, of course, never was enamored of the 
consolidated returns. In some cases there is no doubt but that 
they ought to have been allowed to make, and an injustice 
would be done unless they were allowed to make, a consolidated 
return. But reflecting over the whole United States, and tak- 
ing into consideration all of the business, I am afraid that 
there will be a greater injustice done by allowing these con- 
solidated returns than there would be if they had been pro- 
hibited. The House provided a specific prohibition against 
them, but the House yielded to the Senate, and the provision 
reported in the conference report is a modification of even 
what the provision was when it passed the Senate. 

I am not going to discuss the zone system, Mr. President. I 
had no faith from the beginning that it was going to remain 
in the bill. I saw it go in the bill, and at the same time I felt 
that it was going out before the conference report would be 
returned to the Senate. In fact, before ever the conferees met, 
before ever there was a date set for the meeting, I saw in the 
public press what purported, at least, to be a statement of one 
of the conferees that if it remained in the bill there would be no 
revenue legislation; or, in other words, every Senate amend- 
ment in the bill could be agreed to but that amendment must 
not. I suppose the conferee had a right to make that statement. 
I frankly admit that I am not in the least surprised that it is 
out of the bill. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gay in the chair). Does 

po 5 from Utah yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
re 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. MOSES. That being the case, may I ask the Senator 
what has become of the sacred principle of majority rule, to 
which the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] so elo- 
quently referred this morning? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that in conference 
reports the majority do rule in what they yield to and what 
they do not. The Senate agreed to the amendment. A ma- 
jority included it in the bill. Then a majority of the conferees 
allowed it to go out. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him one moment on that point? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr, PENROSE. Of course, the Senator from New Hampshire 
will realize that each side only has one vote in a conference, and 
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it is not a question of a majority of 10 conferees; it is a question 
of an agreement on the point at issue. 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator will also admit, however, that if 
there are three conferees on the part of the Senate and three 
conferees on the part of the House, and two of the conferees of 
the Senate and two of the conferees of the House sign the re- 
port, the conference report can be made. 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, of course. That is a majority of each 
side; but it has to be either a complete agreement or a complete 
disagreement upon the point in controversy. It is not a vote of 
the majority of all present. 

Mr. MOSES. I hope the Senate conferees are not making a 
confession here that they were terrorized by one of the House 
conferees. : 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not think they were terrorized, Mr. 
President. I think, however, that one of the conferees on the 
part of the House had made up his mind that the zone amend- 
ment should not remain in this bill, just as he stated to the 
public press, and it was sent broadcast, 

Mr. MOSES. That furnishes an illuminating example of how. 
to get legislation. Í 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 1 

Mr. SIMMONS. While I agree with what the Senator from 
Utah says about one of the conferees, I think it fair to say that 
that conferee, in his expression of opinion in opposition to this 
particular amendment of the Senate, was supported by two of 
the other conferees, making a majority of the conferees on the 
part of the House. 

5 SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not doubt the statement 
made. 

Mr. PENROSE. And further than that, if the Senator will 
permit a further interruption, as the Senate amendment was a 
change of existing law, when a deadlock was reached it was 
clearly the duty of the Senate to recede under all the rules 
governing a conference, ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would have been the rule, provided it 
had been demonstrated that a failure to recede would result in 
the defeat of the bill. { 

Mr, PENROSE. Yes. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say, however, if the Senator 
wanted to pull that old rule on me, that I am perfectly aware 
that that is one of the understandings between conferees; but if 
that was the case I can pick up this bill, and I can go through 
it almost from the first page to the last and find that it was not 
put into force. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
that this particular amendment affecting second-class rates was 
an amendment which was more exhaustively debated in the 
Senate than any other amendment the Senate added to the bill? 
It was an amendment that produced a close division of opinion, 
and it was decided by a record vote, as I remember, not only, 
by a division but by a call of the yeas and nays. It seems to me 
that the Senate might have had an opportunity to pass upon 
it again to determine whether the conferees should recede or 
not, inasmuch as this was an amendment which affected a very, 
great number of interests, a very large number of people, and an 
amendment which provoked a sharper division than any other 
amendment which the bill contains. We are told that it went 
out because of a newspaper publication a few days before the 
meeting of the conferees, and that one conferee insisted that 
there should be no legislation at all if that particular amendment 
were retained. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that when the existing 
revenue law was being discussed by the Senate and when that 
bill was before the body the same identical amendment was 
offered to it, and the Senate overwhelmingly adopted the amend- 
ment, It went to conference, and it went out in just exactly the 
same way. 

Mr. MOSES. Then it is apparent that the last expiring kick 
of some stätesman is as effective as his most vigorous efforts 
when he is in full possession of his strength. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know that I fully appreciate the 
observation of the Senator from New Hampshire. So far as the 
conferees on the part of the Senate are concerned, there was 
absolutely no division between us as to this particular amend- 
ment. There was practically no division upon the part of the 
House conferees in opposition to the amendment. The two 
Houses locked horns on this proposition from the very beginning. 
The conferees on the part of the Senate exhausted every pos- 
sible means of securing favorable action upon it, 
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I agree with the Senator from Utah in his statement that this 
was among the last provisions in the bill acted upon. The matter 
came up repeatedly during our deliberations, and we always 
found the same disagreement with respect to it. It was retained 
as one of three or four other amendments which were in ultimate 
dispute between the conferees; and upon those three or four 
amendments, upon which we had made but very little progress 
toward an agreement, we deliberated for a very long time. I 
think we consumed toward the close a day and a half in con- 
troverting those three or four amendments. Finally, we reached 
a conclusion as to all four of them at the same time. 

So everything that it was possible to do on the part of the 
Senate conferees to save this amendment was done. I do not 
think there was a more ardent adyocate of this proposition in 
the Senate in reference to this matter than I was myself, and I 
think I can say that with reference to every one of the other 
Senate conferees. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thank the Senator for the statement he has 
just made. I never doubted but what he had done so. But, Mr. 
President, I knew that every one of our conferees wanted this 
bill to pass, and I believe I knew that the whole bill would be 
sent to the bone pile rather than to have the amendment incor- 
porated into the law. 

I would like to see the whole question of second-class mail 
matter taken up by the Post Office Committee, and I admit that 
that is the proper committee to handle it, and thrash out the 
whole question, and do it before the 1st day of July, 1919, if 
pore: and if not possible, at the earliest possible date there- 
after. 

Mr. President, I am not opposed to the imposition of addi- 
tional taxes upon second-class mail matter, but I am opposed 
te the quoting of a report that was made some years ago show- 
ing the cost of handling it, and I say now that it was based upon 
a false calculation, 

Mr. MOSES. Is the legislation attempted to be sustained by 
the Senate conferees also based upon that false calculation? Is 
the whole structure based upon a foundation that has no truth 
in it? 

Mr. SMOOT. The report is based upon a foundation in which 
there is no justice. There is not a Senator who does not know 
that you can handle a ton of second-class mail matter for less 
than you can handle a ton of first-class mail matter, not only 
in the cost of transportation over the railroad lines, but in the 
distribution of it. If we are to raise the rates, let them be 
raised, but for heaven's sake do not chop this contry up into 
zones. No other civilized country does it. I feel mortified as a 
citizen of the United States when I am told that from my own 
State a magazine can be sent to the farthest end of India for 
less money than it can be sent from my State to an adjoining 
State. You can not defend that. 

As I said, if there is to be an increase, let the rate be increased, 
and let the policy of all other civilized countries and that our 
own country has followed up until July 1, 1918, be pursued, that 
the information carried through the public press shall be carried 
to all parts of the country and to all citizens thereof at the same 
rate. f 

MI. President, I do not feel like taking the time of the Senate 
any longer. All I am going to do is to plead with the Senate to 
study the financial condition the United States is in, to study the 
obligations that our country must meet, and, if possible, learn 
how they are to be met and oppose any legislation proposed that 
has a tendency to place burdens upon the people by way of 
taxation, vote against it, and let us get back to normal condi- 
tions as quickly as possible. 

Mr. SHERMAN. May I inquire of the Senator about the de- 
liberation of the conference committee on a matter that I think 
affects very materially the revenue? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘There will be no war profits after a while. 
Just when they will cease no one can definitely state. The excess 
profits depend upon private enterprise, upon the returns that 
can be had upon invested capital, and the industry and the 
ability of the managers of the business. 

Did the conference committee take into account the fact that 
the Government appears to be retarding priyate enterprise so 
as to reduce the excess profits? I have had a number of re- 
quests, some complaints, I can say to the Senator, from very 
large industrial centers in the Middle West, where they can not 
get freight rates that will enable them to live, where their busi- 
ness can not be conducted at anything but a loss, where they 
can not conduct some of their business at all. where crushed 
stone, building brick, and road material is to be used, because 
the freight rates are at a figure where they can not without los- 
ing money engage in the business, and sometimes they are un- 
able to get any freight at all. 
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Then, again, on the seacoast, in certain port cities, the manu- 
facturers find where they have an export business or are im- 
porting certain lines of what to them is raw material they can 
not bring from Spain or Cuba that material needed in their 
manufactories because they can not get freight rates. The freight 
rates were under contracts when the war began. Private steam- 
ship companies were commandeered, and the contracts were 
enforced. The contracts were made with an idea of transacting 
business at a fair margin of profit. Of course commandeering 
the ships ended the contracts. The ships are now in the hands 
of the Shipping Board of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
taken from private owners. These contracts are suspended. 
Now, in the coast cities the big manufacturers, some of one kind 
and some of another, can not get freight rates except at war 
figures. Great Britain has reduced her freight rates by one 
entire horizontal reduction of 66% per cent. 

Men come to me who are managers of large enterprises and 
say that unless the ocean freights are reduced they can not get 
their raw materials to make pay rolls or to make excess profit. 
So at both inland and at port cities we find the same difficulty. 

Has the Senator or the conference committee considered—vf 
course we can only approximate—that unless the Governinent 
shall do some of the things that will resurrect private enterprise 
some of the revenues are bound to turn up less than we think? 

Mr, SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Illinois that the 
conferees could not take into consideration the freight rates 
that would be imposed on the shippers of the country by the 
Railroad Administration. The Senator was out of the Cham- 
ber when I referred to what the profits, in my opinion, would 
be of the calendar year 1919, the present year, upon which the 
taxes would be imposed. The report upon the bill intimated at 
least, if it did not virtually state, that the bill would raise 
$6,000,000,000 on the business of 1918, then the amendments 
that were offered to the bill providing for the imposition of 
taxes the following year—1919—would raise two-thirds of that 
amount, or $4,000,000,000. If the bill should raise for 1918 
$6,000,000,000, and, by the way, it will not raise it, but if it 
should, no man will say that it would raise $4,000,000,000 under 
the business that will be done for the year 1919. 

I do not want to go over that question again, but unless busi- 
ness should be wonderfully improved from what it has been 
since last November after the signing of the armistice, unless it 
begins immediately to improve rapidly, we will not collect 
under this bill if it is the law much to exceed $3,000,000,000. 

The Senator from Illinois points to the railroad rates as 
affecting some industries in his State. I received a telegram 
only yesterday calling attention to the fact that the rate upon 
low-grade ore from a certain mine in Utah to the smelter before 
the Government took the railroads over was $1.75 a ton and 
now it is $4 a ton. It was a low-grade proposition, and they 
find themselves now, with copper at 18 cents instead of 26 
cents, in a position where they must close down entirely or 
have a change in the freight rate. They do not get enough out 
of it to pay the freight. That is only one instance. I can cite 
to the Senator hundreds of such cases. 

There will have to be a rearrangement of the rates charged at 
present for freight, or else untold numbers of businesses will 
suffer. It was all very well, and nobody objected to them pay- 
ing the higher rate while they were procuring for the produ 
a high price. Not long ago they were paying 11 cents a pound 
for lead. What is it to-day? Five and one-fourth cents a 
pound, yet the freight rates are the same as when the price 
was 11 cents. 

I do not know what is going to be the result in the end, but 
I do know that the business of the country can not go on as it 
has been going. I do know that the high cost of living in this 
country must change. I also know that the American indus- 
tries can not pay the rates of freight nor pay the salaries they 
are paying to-day, with the taxes that are imposed upon them 
and will be imposed upon them, and compete for the markets of 
the world. I know there must be a reconstruction. 

I hope that the loyalty and the patriotism of the American 
people as a whole will recognize the fact that capital and labor 
must be brought closer together, that one will take the other 
into their confidence and figure out just what can be done, and 
that all, if possible, yield a little, and let us get business again 
running under normal conditions and have a happy people and a 
prosperous country. 

So, Mr. President, I think the statesman of to-day has before 
him questions of the most serious nature to solve. I think if 
the statesmen to-day bring this country through the perils into 
which it is passing they must think more of country than they do 
of party, and if ever wisdom was needed by mortal men it is 
needed at the present time. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Mr, President, I have not followed the de- 
tails of this measure, but there are certain features of the bill 
that seek to collect a large amount of revenue. That along the 
line mentioned by the Senator from Utah I have been very 
much interested in, because of the effect it will have on the 
Treasury, as it is directly connected with the bill. 

Another and a much more important effect will be on the busi- 
ness enterprises of the country, not only what is ordinarily in- 
cluded in the term “business” but the agricultural and mining 
enterprises that are now finding it very difficult in many places 
to run at a profit. 

What concerns me is the condition in which I find many busi- 
ness enterprises. I will take one that is not from my own im- 
mediate country. A very large manufacturer of fertilizer at an 
‘Atlantic coast port had been shipping from Europe a quantity 
of raw material. It developed that the supply could be ob- 
_tained in one of the islands in the Caribbean Basin. That sup- 
ply was developed by private enterprise until it furnished all 
the plant needed. They had a contract with a steamship com- 
‘pany for the transportation of the material. Until the steam- 
Ships were commandeered it could be done at a fair profit. It 
would justify the conduct of the business and would make some 
excess profits as a source of revenue. It belongs to that class 
of corporations in which all beyond a certain profit that is 
stipulated in the bill or in the old Jaw would be considered ex- 
‘cess profits, and it would contribute a very large sum of the 
‘money to the public receipts. With the commandeering of the 
ships the contract ended. The Government assumed operation 
‘of the boats; and it was no longer possible for the company to 
obtain its ocean carriage. 

The Shipping Board still has all that tonnage. It and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation acting together have authority 
to return the ships to the private owners. That is a matter of 
discretion. They could do so now, possibly, although tech- 
nically the war is not ended and will not be until the peace 
treaty is ratified in this Chamber. 

There is no way of obtaining anything like adequate ocean 
freight rates under present conditions. Those rates are main- 
tained by the Shipping Board at the war figures, not the figures 
that were provided for under their contract, on which the com- 
pany intended to do business in the future, but war figures of 
that high type that belong to all war figures. There is no read- 
Justment possible unless by and with the consent of the Ship- 
ping Board. 

So this and other enterprises situated in a like way find them- 
selves disabled from transacting business. How many, if a 

census were taken, that are engaged in export or import business 
‘there would be I am unable to say. I know that coming to my 
table there are very large numbers of them that already have 
made their embarrassments known. So we are greatly con- 
cerned in finding whether the Shipping Board will be justified 
in returning the steamships to their private owners. If that 
were done, then freight rates become matters of private contract. 

I purposely selected from a number of high-priced rentals and 

merchandise the letter which I had inserted in the Recorp this 
morning. The Housing Corporation, which is a Government 
agency, is returning to the private owners in the city of Wash- 
ington property in order that the landlord may rent it out at 
war rents. 
The extreme celerity with which property can be returned to 
landlords and the yery great delay in returning steamships to 
their private owners, while one is of much greater interest 
than the other, indicates that the Government departments 
need coordination. The property is returned by the Govern- 
ment to landlords so rents can be raised. Merchant ships would 
he returned by the Government to the owners so rates could be 
lowered. They do not pull together; they do not think alike; 
they do not act alike. If there is a reason for returning prop- 
erty in Washington to the landlord and the owner to rent, then 
there is a reason why, in a much larger way, the shipping 
ought to be returned to private steamship companies in order 
that adequate rates may be made. In the last instance rates 
would be lowered, and the Government does not act. In the 
first instance the rent is raised, and the Government acts 
promptly. That is particularly interesting, Mr. President, when 
Great Britain has cut all her rates by 66% per cent on ocean 
freights. If the company or companies along the Atlantic coast 
are to compete in the sale of their products with the countries 
of Europe, and especially Great Britain, they must have a 
freight rate on the ocean equal to that given by the English 
ships or by the English Government; otherwise it spells extine- 
tion in a very short time. 

I wish to continue at some length on this subject, Mr. Presi- 
dent; but in order to accommodate the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance [Mr. Smoons], if it is agreeable, I will 


yield the floor and continue my remarks under some other 
head. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, for personal reasons, is very anxious to have 
final action upon this measure to-night if possible; and I should 
be very glad if the Senator from Illinois would now suspend 
his remarks until a later occasion, in order that we may dispose 
of this bill before adjournment to-day. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I shall be very glad to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think we ought 
to have a quorum present before disposing of a matter of this 
importance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
meses the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, Cal Martin, Ky. Sherman 
Baird Johnson, S. Dak. Martin, Va. Simmons 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. oses Smith, Ariz, 
Calder Jones, Wash. New Smith, 
Chamberlain Kello; Norris Smith, 8, C, 
Colt endrick Nugent Smoot 
Curtis Kenyon Page Spencer 
Fernald King Penrose Sutherland 
Fletcher Kirby Pittman Swanson 
France La Follette Pollock Thomas 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Pomerene Thompson 
Gay Lewis Ransdell Townsend 
Gerry ae Robinson Trammell 
Gronna M mber 8 Warren 
Hardwick McKellar Shafroth Weeks 
Henderson MeNary Sheppard 


Mr. LEWIS. Let me at this time announce the absence of 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Overman], and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. NELSON], all three being engaged on committee work. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Unverwoop] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to announce that the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sər] is still confined to his 
house by illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-three Senators haying 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, for fear that there will 
not be a record vote on the adoption of this report, I desire to 
state that I could not support the bill when it came from the 
committee; I voted against it in the Senate, and I shall be 
obliged to vote against the adoption of this report. 

I recognize the importance of having a large sum of money, 
with which to meet the expenses of the Government. I realize 
that those expenses are not going to be very materially lessened 
during the next year. I voted for some measures of the com- 
mittee as emergency measures after we had practically com- 
pleted the bill, containing many provisions which I did not like. 
Then, the new proposition of injecting the same system of taxa- 
tion into 1920 was presented to the committee and passed by a 
strictly party vote. I think it is a most serious question. I 
think that all we have a right to do is to legislate for the pres- 
ent necessity; that is bad enough, and we know little enough 
about it. We have learned some things since we reported the 
bill and passed it through the Senate which would have in- 
fluenced us in framing a new measure at this time. We shall 
learn a great many things before the expiration of the present 
fiscal year and in time to act more intelligently upon next 
year’s revenue bill. 

I know it is useless for me to occupy the time of the Senate 
in opposition to this report, but I feel that this is my only op- 
portunity to express my views concerning and my opposition 
to the measure. I hope that there will be a roll call upon the 
adoption of the report, but, if there should not be, I desire it 
understood that I shall vote against the measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the conference report. 
The report was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I send to the desk and ask to have read a 
resolution with reference to the printing of the revenue bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution submitted by the 
Senator from North Carolina will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 453; S. Doc. No. 
385), which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed 
to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 
other p purposes, as agreed to in conference and passed by the Congress 
of the U States be printed as a Senate document, and that as many 
additional copies as can be obtained for $500 be printed for the use of 
the Senate document room, 


” 
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STATEMENT OF BILLS INTRODUCED BY SENATOR SMOOT. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, in my colloquy with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor] this afternoon I referred to 
certain figures, which I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» as n part of the remarks I made at that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask that the Chair lay 
before the Senate the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13402) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Commerce with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with, that it 
be read for amendment, the amendments of the committee to 
be first considered. N 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Florida? The Chair hears none, and 
it is agreed to. 

AMERICAN TROOPS IN RUSSIA. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] yields to me for a moment, and I ask the attention of 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce]. I wish to 
refer to him and comment on his remarks made a few moments 
past. 

Mr. President, the morning hour closed at 2 o'clock, while the 
debate was on concerning the disposition of the resolution of 
the junior Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] touching our 
troops in Russia. During that debate the eminent Senator from 
Massachusetts, if I heard him correctly, made reference to mat- 
ters that should have been responded to then and there, but 
which could not be for lack of time. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, I fear without intending to 
do so, intimated to the country at large that the policy of the 
United States respecting the course in Russia had to be learned 
by American Senators from the premier of Britain, Mr. Lloyd 
George; and the able Senator said that, so far as he was con- 
cerned, he, for the first time, learned of the policy of his own 
country—this, our country—from these pronouncements of the 
English premier. 

Mr. President, I fear that that statement, not being under- 
stood by the public as being an observation made rather paren- 
thetically in a debate such as we had this morning, will be as- 
sumed to mean a charge on the part of the able Senator from 
Massachusetts that this country has to look to England to ascer- 
tain the foreign policy of the United States, particularly as to 
the present difficulties. If once those who have respect for the 
able Senator from Massachusetts and who attach importance to 
all utterances from him should really believe that we had eyer 
gotten into such a position that we could not guide ourselves, 
and took our guidance from England or any other foreign land, 
there would arise in the United States from a most respectable 
quarter of our citizenship a revolt and feeling of resentment. 
Such a declaration, if accepted on its face, would rob the Presi- 
dent of the United States of the confidence of his countrymen, 
which, above all times in the world, he needs now. It would in- 
fuse into the minds of thousands of very worthy people of this 
country the idea that the United States has surrendered its 
policy to England and allowed England to direct the course and 
to suggest the policy, and then, when suggested, and only when 
suggested by England, is it adopted by the United States. 

Nr. President, I am sure the able Senator from Massachusetts 
will say to the country that in a matter where the allied coun- 
cil had authority to act, as, for instance, touching the sending of 
troops into Russia while we were at war, and for which, as the 
Senator from Massachusetts said, there was Justification and 
legitimate reason, however much subsequent events might have 
changed his opinion as to what should be done now, he will ad- 
mit, for instance, that when the allied council had taken a step 
in unity it was natural that any one of that council should there- 
after speak as to what the united council did. That in the case 
of France, Britain, aud the United States Lloyd George should 
assume to say what was the policy moving the conncil simply as 
spokesman of a trinity of powers equal one to the other, the 
United States, Britain, and France. If we know that Mr. Lloyd 


George has assumed to speak the policy as to Russia of the 
allied council, including these three countries, let us recall that 
President Wilson has been permitted to speak the policy of these 


three respecting the league of nations, and therefore on the basis 
of the charge of the Senator from Massachusetts might be 
charged in the Parliament of Britain with haying directed the 
policy of England, which, certainly, I trust the President of the 
United States would never intrude himself to do or assume that 
this country every empowered him to do. 

Sir, for himself, I freely say that if I thought Lloyd George, as 
an officer of the British Government, the premier of its legis- 
lative chamber, and the director of British governmental policy, 
had assumed to speak the policy of the United States ex cathedra 
of his own volition and held out to our country that he had been 
licensed to do so, here in my place I would dispute his author- 
ity; I would deny his power; I would repudiate his assertion. 
But I will not assume that he has ever done such, or that he could 
be = lacking in diplomacy or wanting in manners as to attempt 
such. 

Therefore, Mr. President, as I know the eminent Senator 
from Massachusetts did not mean to haye his country gain 
that impression, and feeling that they would gather it from his 
remarks, I think the correction is due to have it understood 
to what extent Mr. Lloyd George spoke. He spoke as one of 
the council, speaking of the policy of the council, and, while it 
comprehended the United States, it was not an assumption on 
his part to speak the sovereign policy of this country. 

Again, sir, the President of the United States spoke the policy 
of this country in so far as he could, as read by the eminent 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] this morning; and 
that policy not having been changed by our country, the allied 
council was the only source anywhere to speak of any war 
policy now existing. It was the only source through which 
that policy could come. 

I respectfully make these suggestions at this time that we 
might not haye a misunderstanding on the part of any of our 
countrymen drawn from the remarks of the eminent Senator, 
who is too good a scholar in the affairs of his country not to 
know the facts, and too much of a patriot to mislead his Nation 
concerning them. 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, I doubt if anybody misunder- 
stood what I said, I did not say that we had to turn to Mr. 
Lloyd George. I said, as a matter of fact, we had learned from 
him what the policy of the United States was. His language 
as given in the paper was this: 

“ If troops were to be sent to Russia, who should send them? Amer- 
ica,” he said, “ would send neither men, money, nor material.” 

He was not uttering the opinion of the allied council; he was 
telling us what the policy of America was, and I have no doubt 
he knew it—not that he was dictating it; I made no such sug- 
gestion—but that he had information which we did not haye, 
and I was very glad to get information from any source. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I think it will be apparent that 
Mr. Lloyd George did, as I sought to point out, make denial of 
the charge that seems to have been made from some source 
that America singly was attempting to intrude itself into these 
affairs by sending men, troops, and money for such purpose of 
assault, such as the eminent Senator from California [Mr. 
Jounson] this morning drew from some matters he read. It 
is apparent that what Mr. Lloyd George did was to deny that 
America as America had done such thing, clearly conveying, 
I think, to all of us the knowledge that what was done, for 
whatever reason it was done, was, of course, the act of the allied 
council. : 

Mr. LODGE. He did not say what America had done and 
did not deny any charge. He said: 

America would send neither men, money, nor material. 

I suppose he got his information from the President when he 
was in Paris. 

Mr. LEWIS. Of course, whatever supposition both the Sena- 
tor and myself indulge is a matter for which we have to take 
responsibility to ourselves, but I think we now clearly under- 
stand the record. 

I thank the Senator from Florida for yielding. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13462) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, perhaps I may be permitted 
to do the unusual thing of referring briefly to the bill before 
the Senate. Before the reading of the bill is begun it may be 
appropriate to call the attention of the Senate very briefly to 
the nature of the bill; and in doing so, in order to save time, I 
will ask Senators to consider the report which is filed in con- 
nection with the bill, and which is quite full. It embraces the 
report of the House committee also on the same subject. 
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It will be seen that this is the annual river and harbor appro- 
priation bill for the next fiscal year, and its enactment at this 
‘session is necessary in order to maintain existing improvements, 
to continue work upon improvements heretofore authorized and 
not completed, and to adopt new projects or modifications which 


‘are essential to meet demands of transportation and com- 
‘merce. The bill takes therefore, of the maintenance of 
projects already completed, so that the work will not go to 
waste and we will not lose the benefit of what has been done in 
respect to those projects which have been completed. Then it 
takes care of continued improvements upon projects which 
have already been adopted, which are under way, and which it 
is deemed necessary and advisable or needful, in any event, 
should be continued. There are some new projects included 
in this bill, all told about 75, I believe. There have been re- 
ported to Congress 200 projects which have been approved by 
the Chief of Engineers upon the recommendation and findings 
of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, the district 
engineers, and the division engineers throughout the country. 
From that list of over 200, or thereabouts, the House committee 
selected some 70 projects. The Commerce Committee of the 
Senate has added, as I recall, about five projects to those se- 
lected by the House committee, and they were selected upon 
the basis as mentioned in the House report, as follows: 

In the selection of new projects the committee have been particularly 
studious and critical. on new preject is 3 which had not been 
reported by the Chief of Engineers. h report was examined and 

ey) (eae yw usually by. later — from the Chief of Engineers. 

and free discussion was encouraged during the committee delibera- 

AEA It is believed that a full 55 by the Members of the 
House will induce agreement with the conclusions of the committee. ~ 

It will be recalled that we have not had for the last two years 
n river and harbor bill that covered more than the maintenance 
and continued imprevement of existing projects and such few 
additional projects as were considered necessary for the prose- 
cution of the war. The two bills immediately preceding the 
pending measure were enacted during the stress of war. For 
obvious reasons, as the report shows, it was deemed necessary 
in those bills to curtail and reduce to the limit appropriations 
for maintenance and further improvement and to confine the 
new projects to such as were associated with the progress of the 
war. This policy was applied to both of the preceding bills. 
So that now we have extended the improvements to some ex- 
tent so as to include new projects which, although not abso- 
lutely necessary for the prosecution of the war, are meritorious 
projects recommended by the engineers and needed for the 
proper development of our transportation facilities. 

The Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers for 1918, com- 
prised in three volumes, which I have here and which is acces- 
sible to every Senator, gives information as to all the items of 
this bill, im addition to others which have been heretofore 
adopted and are under improvement, together with a statement 
as to the financial situation respecting each item, the amount 
heretofore expended, the amount now available and still on 
hand, and the amount needed to prosecute the work for the next 
fiscal year. 

This bill is intended to provide means for carrying on these 
public works for the year beginning next July and ending June 

30, 1920. The amounts in the bill may be summarized under 
these heads, as follows: 

For existing projects, for maintenance, the House bill carries 
$3,183,000. The amendments reported by the Senate committee 
change that to $3,707,300. 

For further improvement and maintenance—that is, for prose- 
cuting the work and for maintenance where the project has not 
yet been completed but is under improvement—the amount car- 
ried by the House bill was $6,840,200. The amount carried by 
this bill as reported from the Commerce Committee is $5,809,400. 

On one project, that of the Delaware River, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware, Philadelphia to the sea, we reduced the 
amount carried in the House bill $1,500,000. That was done for 
the reason that the amount already on hand, heretofore appro- 
priated and now available, together with the amount which we 
provide in this bill of a million dollars, will be all the engineers 
can possibly use for the next year; so that we felt justified in 
reducing that item, not by way of diminishing the work or les- 
sening the improvement or changing the project in any way at 
all, but because, as I have said, the amount already available 
and on hand for that project, together with the amount which 
we provide in the bill, will be all that the engineers can eco- 
nomically use. So that there is reduction in the item of im- 
provement and maintenance made by that change in the Dill. 

For further improvement the House bill earries $8,028,300, 
while the amended bill carries $12. 

As to the new projects I will say that these items are in- 
creased upon the recommendation of the engineers, because 


since the report came in in December, 1918, they have seen the 
need of additional funds with respect to certain projects, and 
have recommended an increase in the amounts they submitted in 
their report to the House. 

The new projects are, generally speaking, modifications of ex- 
isting or old projects. Some are entirely new, but most of them 
are of that character. 

For maintenance, the House bill carried $187,000, and the bill 
as. reported carries $187,000. 

For improvements under the head of new projects, those I 
have last mentioned, the House bill carries $8,725,844, and the- 
bill as we report it carries under that head $10,460,364. 

For examinations, surveys, and contingencies, the House bill 
carried $150,000. ‘The bill as we report it carries $250,000, upon. 
the recommendation of the engineers that they will probably 
require more than this $150,000 to make the surveys provided by 
the bill. They are not sure that they will need the additional 
$100,000; but in order to be safe they have recommended it, and 
the committee has accepted it upon their recommendation. Of 
course, if they do not need the entire $250,000 for carrying out 
this part of the measure, making surveys and investigations and 
examinations, then it will not be used, and it is made available 
for the next year; but we thought it safe to do as they advised 
in that respect, beeause they better understand the nature and 
extent of the work which they will have to do, and it would be 
unfortunate if they found themselves, toward the latter end of 
their work, in a position where they did not have enough funds 
to prosecute the efforts to make these surveys and examinations 
as required in the bill. 

So that the total carried by the bill as it passed the House was. 
$27,114,344, and the bill as the committee reports it here now, 
with these amendments, carries $32,702,364. This, it will be 
granted, is a very moderate appropriation for this great work; 
and I trust that there will be no delay in passing it as soon as 
possible, in order that the bili may be completed and these ap- 
propriations may be provided for the work during the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I notice by the report that some $10,000,000 
of this appropriation is for new projects. Did the committee 
consider the proposition of the present cost of making those im- 
provements as compared with the estimates at the time they were 
made? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator that those are 
projects which have never been under way at all. They have 
never been adopted by Congress heretofore. 

Mr. KELLOGG. There were estimates, I suppose, as to the 
cost of those projects? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The estimates for them were made some 
years ago, and some of them several years ago, We have consid- 
ered that under present conditions there would be an increase 
in the cost, perhaps, over those estimates, and the bill takes care 
of that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. There must be an enormous increase over 
those estimates, if they were made several years ago. is 

Mr. FLETCHER. In some instances, aecording to the advices 
and recommendations of the engineers, that is not the case; 
they have not advised that it was necessary to increase the 
amounts beyond their former estimates. In other instances, 
they do advise that it will be necessary te increase their former 
estimates. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Was any discretion given to the Secretary 
of War as to going ahead with a project if the increased cost 
was 100 per cent or more? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The committee has considered that mat- 
ter, and where that sort of a situation arose we have not at- 
tempted to adopt the enterprise; and I will state that the de- 
creases recommended by the committee amounted to $2,000,000. 
The increases are shown by a comparison of the figures which 
I have mentioned; and a good portion of the increases recom- 
mended by the committee will be found under the two items of 
the Ohio River, construction of loeks and dams, $3,000,000, and 
the Allegheny River, Pa., construction of locks and dams, 
$1,000,000, making a total increase as to those items of some- 
thing like $4,000,000, which accounts very largely for the in- 
crease of the Senate provisions over the House bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator frem Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. Will the Senator please tell us what the new 
projects are that were put in the bill by the Senate committee? 
As I understand, there were five. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I think there were five. I have not taken 
the trouble to examine the bill in that respect. 

Mr. KENYON. How are they shown? Are they shown in the 
bill by the italics? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. All the amendments put in here by 
the Senate committee are shown in italics. 

Mr. KENYON. And how much does that amount to? Can 
the Senator say? 

Mr. FLETCHER. As I glance over the bill before me, the 

new items added in the Senate bill are as follows: 
First, the Passes at the month of the Mississippi River, some 
$550,000, which was recommended very strongly by the chief 
of engineers in the hearings before our committee. That item 
was not presented to the House because developments have oc- 
curred there at the mouth of the Mississippi which make this 
improvement necessary, and the engineer recommended it very 
strongly and insisted on it, and so we put it in the bill. Of 
course there is no need to say that the Mississippi River is a 
very important commerce bearer, and it ought to be taken care 
of. There has been some shifting of the channel there, and 
there will be some danger of erosion and destruction of former 
work unless this item can be taken care of. 

Then the next new item, as I have it before me, is the Houston 
Ship Channel, Tex. That item is new, put in by the committee 
upon the recommendation of the engineers. These reports came 
in after the bill was under consideration by the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee of the House. We will deal with those in 
detail as we reach them, if it is desired; but I will state as to 
the Houston Channel that local interests are putting up just 
one-half of the entire cost of the improyement, which seems to 
be a very liberal contribution on the part of local interests. If 
the local community is willing to spend half as much as the 
entire improvement will cost, it would seem to be a pretty good 
indorsement of the merit of the project. 

The other items added are the Ohio River, construction of 
locks and dams—— 

Mr. KENYON. Is that continuing work on the Ohio River? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is continuing work. I will say to 
the Senator that the total amount of the Ohio River project 
9 — has been adopted by Congress will be found to be as 

ollows: 

The total expenditures to June 30, 1918, amounted to $46,- 
235,306. The amount estimated to complete the project is 
$23,265,488. The outstanding liabilities and contract obliga- 
tions are $3,587,320. 

Mr. KENYON. Was that to be carried along at the rate of 
$5,000,000 a year, or was any amount specified? My under- 
standing of that in the past was that it was $5,000,000 a year. 
This amount seems to be $3,000,000. I am not urging that it 
be increased, of course. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, if the chairman of the com- 
mittee will permit me, I will state that in the act of 1910 this 
project from Pittsburgh to Cairo was formally adopted, and it 
was understood that it would go on at the rate of about $5,- 
000,000 a year until completed, and since then it has been carry- 
ing $5,000,000 a year. The only reason why we did not give it 
$5,000,000 this time was because there was a very large sum of 
money on hand; the engineers had not been able to expend the 
money, on account of the war, which had taken so many of their 
skilled men. They have quite a large sum on hand, and that is 
why we did not give them the full amount this time. 

Mr. KENYON. That is the reason why it is now $3,000,000 
instead of $5,000,000? 

Mr. RANSDELL, Yes, sir; that is the reason. They wanted 
to go on particularly with three or four locks, and we gave 
them that amount. They urged it strenuously upon us. In 
fact, although at first they thought they could get along without 
anything, they came in finally with a supplemental estimate 
asking for $5,000,000. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator from Florida 
if the Ocklawaha River item was put in by the Senate or by the 
House? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It was put in by the Senate. 

In the case of the Allegheny River there is a new item of 
$1,000,000. 

For Duluth-Superior Harbor, Minn. and Wis., there is an in- 
crease by the Senate committee of $9,000. 

For Erie Harbor, Dunkirk, and Buffalo Harbors, there is an 
increase of $125,000. 

The increases are shown on page 4 of the report. Just which 
ones of those are new projects, of course, can be readily ascer- 
tained where the item provides for the improvement in accord- 
ance with House Document So-and-so. 

The item for Brunswick Harbor we increased so as to com- 
plete it, according to the recommendations of the engineers. 


„ 


The Ocklawaha River item was inserted in the bill by the 
Senate committee amendment. 

In the case of Sarasota Bay, Fla., there is an item of $92,000 
to complete the project. 

Hackensack River, N. J., is a new project calling for $88,000. 

Point Judith Harbor of Refuge, B. I., $17,500, is a new 
project. 

Pawtucket River, R. I., at a cost of $29,720, is a new project. 

Beginning with Tenants Harbor, Me., which will be the first 
amendment we will reach, the committee increased the amount 
appropriated by the House so as to complete the project. It is 
a small item; and the committee, as they felt with regard to 
several other items in the bill, felt that it was not advisable to 
send a dredge there to partially do that work when the whole 
work could be completed within a very reasonable limit. The 
original estimate for that improvement was $12,500; but under 
present conditions the engineers thought it might require as 
much as $18,750 in order to complete it, and so we provided for 
that, and increased the House provision by the difference between 
$12,500 and $18,750. So with some of the other items as we 
go through the bill. In some instances the House bill would 
provide for the completion of certain projects on the basis of 
the estimates originally made, some of them three or four years 
ago. We changed the words “for completion” to the words 
“for improvement” where we kept the figures heretofore re- 
ported; and when we put in the words “for completion” we 
changed the figures to correspond with the estimate of to-day. 
That is the explanation of the change in the item of Tenants 
Harbor and some of the others. 

Mr. KENYON. Can the Senator enlighten us a little as to 
the item on page 7, the Delaware & Chesapeake Canal? Is that 
a new item in the House? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is a new provision, but we made no 
change in that item in the Commerce Committee. It was 
adopted by the House. As the Senator will recall, the former 
bill carried a provision for an investigation and study of that 
canal, and its probable cost, and whether it would be the part 
of wisdom for the Government to acquire it. 

Mr. KENYON. I remember that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The reports made to the House committee 
upon the subject, which are available—and I shall be glad to go 
into that matter in detail when desired—are in favor of the 
Government's acquiring that canal at the figure of $3,000,000, 
and the House therefore provided for it in the bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if that 
report is found in House Document No. 196? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that is the number. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, the chairman of the com- 
mittee has inadvertently made an erroneous statement. He 
states that this bill carries an appropriation of $3,000,000 for 
obtaining that canal. Of course, I only have to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that the figures are $2,514,289.70, and practically 
$500,000 is for maintenance or for new work. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. I meant to say that the total 
appropriation was $3,C00,000. 

Mr. KENYON. Is that exactly correct? The $2,514,289 is 
to be paid for the existing canal; but the appropriation of 
$3,000,000 is to cover that item, and also to bring about a depth 
of 12 feet. What I should like to know is, where is the report 
of the War Department to be found? Is it ineluded in House 
Document No. 196, or was a separate report made to Congress? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I may say that I am very 
familiar with this project, as the Senator knows 

Mr. KENYON. I know the Senator is. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. But I can not tell by the number. I have 
not just at hand here all the reports that have been made upon 
this particular project, but I will have them to-morrow morning. 
I have them all bound up, and I can refer to any document. 
There have been so many reports made favorable to this project 
that I am not able to distinguish them by number. From the 
wording of this clause in the bill I should say that that was 
undoubtedly the report of the engineer which favored the ac- 
quisition of that canal and its deepening to 12 feet. 

Mr. KENYON. I will say to the Senator that the report I 
was interested in was the report of the War Department favor- 
ing the acquisition by the Government of this canal. Is there 
not such a report in existence? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. There is; and I can refer the Senator to 
that, if he wants it, right now. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I think the report to which the Senator 
refers is Senate Document 14, Sixty-fourth Congress, first ses- 
sion. The letter transmitting the report, signed by the Secre- 
tary of War, is dated March 11, 1915. That was made pursuant 
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to a resolution introduced in the Senate and adopted by the 
Senate October 8, 1914. 


1 reins That will be found in Senate Document No. 
„ W 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I can not tell the Senator. I can furnish 
him with a copy of the report, if he desires it. 

Mr. KENYON. I should be very much obliged if the Senator 
would do so. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have a number of copies, and I shall be 
very glad to furnish one to the Senator. 

M:. LODGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator, now 
gs = is on the floor, whether this canal as it now exists is 

use 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It is; and about a million tons of com- 
merce pass through it annually and pay tolls. 

Mr. LODGE. What is its depth? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Boats of 9 feet draft, 23 feet beam, and 
220 feet in length can pass through it. There is a double line 
of steamers, for example, through this canal, day and night 
steamers, in the summer time, and night steamers in the 
wintertime, between Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

Mr. LODGE. So that it is in use? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Oh, absolutely; and about a million tons 
of freight a year pass through it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask to have the bill read, 
in accordance with the agreement. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Florida if he will be willing, as we reach different amendments 
that we may want to consider, to have them go over until to- 
morrow morning? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I shall be very glad to haye that done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill for committee amendments. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 2, line 4, after the words “ third session,” to strike out 
“ $12,500 ” and insert “$18,750,” so as to make the clause read: 

Tenants Harbor, Me.: Completing improvement in accordance with 
the report submitted in Rivers and Harbors Committee Document No. 12, 
Sixty-second Congress, third session, $18,750. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understood the Senator to say 
that he would simply have the bill read at this time, and let all 
these amendments go over without taking action upon them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; the understanding was that any 
amendments that it might be desired to have go over would be 
passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. In order to save time, I think the Senator had 
better allow the amendments to stand, and just have the Secre- 
tary read the bill, so that we can simply refer back to the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The formal reading of the bill has been 
dispensed with, and we are reading it now for amendment, the 
committee amendments to be first considered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I ask that this amendment go over, and 
I should like to ask that all the amendments may go over. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then there is no use in reading the bill 
now. The formal reading was dispensed with. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the formal reading has been dispensed 
with, but the third reading has not been. What I thought we 
would do was to read the bill through, and when we reached 
amendments just ask to have them go over, and then all we 
would have to do would be to refer to the amendments. 
| Mr. FLETCHER. Is there any objection to this first amend- 
ment, for instance? The House item calls for $12,500, and we 
find that in order to complete the improvement it is necessary to 
have $18,750. The whole purpose is to make one job of it. In- 
stead of going there and doing a part of the work, at a cost of 
$12,500, we want to complete the job for $18,750. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly ; I know the object of the amend- 
ment. The amendment was made just the same as all the other 
amendments that the committee has put in. If it were a House 
provision, then we could discuss it; but if it is amended now 
we can not offer an amendment to it without reconsidering the 
action on it. I do not see that the Senator is going to gain any 
time by it. I would not ask that the bill be read again. I 
thought the Senator wanted to get the bill read to-night, let 
these amendments go over, and then simply take up the first 
amendment to-morrow morning and discuss it. It seems to me 
we would save time by doing that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was hoping that we could dispose of cer- 
tain of the amendments to which there would be no objection 
whatever as we went along and go through the bill to-night; 
but if the desire is—— 


Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that what I want to 
do is to save time. There is no need of commencing discussing 
this one little amendment here. What I have to say I will say, 
about them all. I do not expect to get any of the amendments 
changed; but in what I have to say upon the bill I should like 
to discuss the whole measure, and I thought to-night we could 
get through reading the bill very quickly, so that all we would 
have to do then would be to take up the first amendment to- 
morrow. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well; let us have the bill read, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then if an amendment is objected to, or if 
it is desired to have it go over, let a Senator say so. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The SECRETARY. The committee proposes, on page 2, line 10, 
to strike out the word “ Completing” and to insert “ For main- 
tenance, $2,000; completing,” so as to read: 

Gloucester, Beverly, Salem, Lynn, Plymouth, and Provincetown Har- 
bors, Mystic, Malden, Menoa — and 1 Back Rivers, and 
Dorchester Bay and N maintenance, 52,000; 
completing improvement of K Nermouln Fors Fore River, 8183, 000. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should like an explanation of 
that amendment on lines 10 and 11. I do not exactly under- 
stand it. Some 12 harbors and rivers in my State are men- 
tioned, and then come the words For maintenance, $2,000.” 
Is that supposed to be the entire sum necessary for all main- 
tenance in all those harbors and rivers? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is all that the engineers reported 
as necessary to maintain them. 

Mr. LODGE. That $2,000 covers them all? - 

Mr. FLETCHER. It covers them all; but some of them will 
not need any at all. By naming them all together the engineers 
will haye the power to use this amount wherever it may be 
needed most, and the engineers reported to us that that was 
all that would be required to maintain all those improvements. 
Some of them will not need any, but there are probably one or 
two that will need the whole $2,000. 

Mr. LODGE. As it was worded by the House, they named 
all those places first; and then there is one item reading 
“Completing improvement of Weymouth Fore River, $183,000.” 
That is a very large and important improvement connected 
with those great yards there. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; that is quite an important project. 

Mr. LODGE. But the House gave us nothing for those first 
harbors. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; quite true. They were simply lying 
there, but there was nothing given for them. The committee, 
upon consulting the engineers, were advised that some money 
might be required there fer maintenance, and would be re- 
quired for some of these projects, but that some of them would 
not need any, and a few might need a little; so that the entire 
amount was covered by the $2,000 for maintenance. 

Mr. LODGE. They simply took a small sum so that they 
might have something if they happened to need any main- 
tenance? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I think there was a considerable sum already to the credit 
of those items. 

Mr. LODGE. That may well be. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I know that there was a ee ee sum 
to the credit of most of these items. I do not remember posi- 
tively as to that one, but there was quite a good sum to the 
eredit of most of the items. 

Mr. LODGE. It was almost impossible to get labor at that 
time, and I dare say that there was a sum there. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I think the Senator will find that there 
is quite a good sum to the credit of these consolidated items. 

Mr. LODGE. And I suppose that money can be used as a 
continuing appropriation? 

Mr. RANSDELL. It certainly can. Under the provisions 
of the general law it remains to the credit of these items, 
when once appropriated, until by act of Congress it is returned 
to the Treasury. 

Mr. LODGE. Until it is covered back to the Treasury? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. I only wanted to understand that. I have no 
doubt it is quite enough. The important improvement is the 
Weymouth Fore River, which I see is provided for by the 


House. 
Mr. FLETCHER. That is the principal item. The Senator 


will find, as suggested by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Rans- 
DELL], that under Gloucester Harbor, Mass., for instance, there 
is $3,900 now available, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, my attention was diverted 
for a moment. Was the amendment calling for $183,000 acted 
upon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the amendments, under the 
agreement, have gone over. 

Mr. LODGE. All right. 

The Secretary continued the reading of the bill. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask the Senator from Florida if the amend- 
ment of the committee regarding the Hackensack River, on 
page 5, line 17, has been agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER, That goes over, I do not see why we can 
not act on amendments that are not objected to. 

Mr. KENYON, Let that amendment go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not agree now that we will begin to- 
morrow morning and take up the amendments, and then the 
bill need not be read through? We can consider the bill as 
read now, and all amendments to be passed over, and then 
to-morrow morning we can take up the bill immediately and 
begin with the first amendment and let whatever discussion is 
to be had on it take place then. There is no need of taking the 
time here to-night to read the bill or the amendments. I under- 
stand that an executive session is desired. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think we can conclude the reading of the 
bill in a very few minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will ask that all the other amendments 
go over.’ 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let the Secretary finish the reading of 
the bill. 

The reading of the bill was continued, and was interrupted 


by. 

Mr. LODGE. There appears to be some misunderstanding. 
Of course, this reading of the bill does not cut off amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER.’ No; it does not cut off amendment and it 
does not agree to any amendments of the committee. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and concluded. 


STATEMENT OF BILLS INTRODUCED BY SENATOR SMOOT. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am informed that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] asked unanimous consent to 
insert some figures of some kind at a place where he indicated 
in my remarks. I understood the Senator to ask that the figures 
be placed in the Record. I have no objection to that. I do not 
know anything about the figures, and I do object to having them 
put in my remarks without knowing what they are. They can 
be placed in the Record in the regular order. The Senator's 
interruptions will appear in my remarks, but I do not know 
anything about the figures he desires to have put in the RECORD. 
I ask the Senator now to request that the figures be put in the 
Recorp, and not in my remarks. 

Mr. McKELLAR. During the colloquy between the Senator 
from Utah and myself I had before me at the time a state- 
ment of the various bills that have been introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Utah calling for appropriations. These bills aggre- 
gate $1,300,000,000, and then some more. In addition to that 
there is a bill proposing to appropriate 1,000,000 acres of land 
in Utah for those purposes. 

The Senator from Utah had taken the Democratic majority 
very severely to task for extravagance in appropriations. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong in that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes; he did. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is wrong. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He called attention in his speech to this 
extravagance and called upon everybody to join in having 
greater economy. I called the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that he had asked for appropriations during the present 
session of Congress in an amount practically as large as all 
the appropriations for all the purposes of the Government be- 
fore the war. At that time I offered to read them and the 
Senator said that they could go into the Recorp, and I under- 
stood that they could go in the Recorp right there. There 
seems to be a difference of opinion about it. If the Senator 
does not want his own acts to go into the Recorp in his speech, 
that is a matter for him; I am not going to insist on it; but 
I want the facts to be understood. 

I am not criticizing the Senator for introducing these bills, 
The Senator is a very vigilant Senator; he is a very active 
Senator; and I have no objection to his introducing the bills, 


I am sure he did it in the line of his duty. As I said, I do not 
_ criticize him, but the only thing that I did criticize was that 
the Senator himself ought not to be critical of others in the 
Chamber when he himself had asked for what I believed to be 
larger appropriations for his State and for matters in which 


he was interested than any other Senator in the Chamber. My 
recollection is that there are about a dozen considerable appro- 
priations for public buildings in his State and for various other 
purposes, for all of which, it seems to me, the Senator should be 
commended; but while he is to be commended for looking 
after the interests of. his State, he ought not to criticize other 
people under the same circumstances, who have not offended 
quite so much, as it seems to me, in the matter of asking appro- 
priations of the National Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator desire to have the statement 
inserted in the RECORD? P 

Mr. McKELLAR. I asked that. If he objects, and if he 
does not want the public to have the facts about it in his own 
speech, of course I am not going to insist that it go in at any 
particular place, but I ask unanimous consent that those figures 
may come in now as a part of my remarks. I have not them 
before me; I have sent for them; they are in the Reporter's 
office. I had no idea that there would be any trouble about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senator Smoor introduced the following bills, for the purpose and 
in the sums set opposite the number: 


S. 84. Military academy, Utah 2, 000, 
S. 85. Government munition 8 U 1, 250, 000 
8.96. Granting to Utah 0,000 acres of land for 

at roads (not aan. 

74. Public building at Price, Utah 50, 000 
8. 975. Public building at Park City, Uta 10, 000 
S. 976. Public building at Nephi, 55373 va 50, 000 
S. 977. Public building at Cedar City, Utah 50, 000 
S. 1613. Publishing names of Revolutionary soldiers.. 10, 000 
S. 2702. Bill to reimburse Susan Sanders 18, 000 
8. U * 7702 3 for the issuance of bonds 

EE S ae) ae ES he 1, 000, 000, 000 

8. bur Publie ET at Spanish Fork, Utah 35, 000 
S. 5449. Public building at e auan 2 35, 000 
S. 5450. Vernal, Utah 50, 000 
S. 5480. Park City, Utah ae 75, 000 
PTT AR ce TPC aera as Sai SD LEG SS Flee 12, 690 


1, 003, 645, 690 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
that I never called attention to a single bill introduced by a 
single Democratic Senator. I called-the attention of the Senate 
to the amount of actual appropriations made, not to bills intro- 
duced, and I appealed to all Senators and I appealed to Con- 
gress that from now on we should begin to save and to stop 
every appropriation it is possible to stop. 

The Senator from Tennessee refers to the billion dollars for 
road building as an appropriation asked for. The Senator is 
unfair in such a reference. It does not do him justice. 

As far as the appropriations for public buildings in my State 
are concerned, we have five public buildings in the whole State, 
and there were four or five where the amount appropriated was 
held up for some four or five years because of the fact that the 
appropriation was not large enough under the conditions to 
construct the building as planned by the Treasury Department, 
These were increases asked by the department. 

I care nothing as to what bills may be entered into the REC- 
orp that I have introduced. That is public property already. 
But the idea of asking to have inserted, without reading, into 
a Senator’s speech some figures or a statement is something 
that has not happened before in the Senate that I am aware 
of. I have no objection at all to the Senator putting anything 
in the Recorp in his own speech. I never do object to that. I 
am perfectly willing to stand upon my record as to economy or 
any other public question that has been before the Senate since 
I have been a Member of this body. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator says that I am 
unfair. I think that is a little far-fetched in this matter, be- 
cause I certainly tried to be entirely fair. I am not objecting 
to the Senator putting his remarks in my speech. The Senator 
declined to let me put this matter in at the time, and I asked 
then for consent to let them goin. If he did not want them given 
out to the Senate or spoken of in the Senate while I was on my 
feet and waiting to read them, he could decline to do that, but 
he stated that they might go in the Recorp. Of course I as- 
sumed that they could go in the Record then and there at that 
place, but if the Senator objects to it, very well; I will not ask 
that that be done. 

Further than that, I am not criticizing the Senator about 
public buildings in Utah. If he introduced bills for that pur- 
pose, I have no doubt they needed them there; but what I did 
want to call attention to was that he was undertaking to show 
that the majority have been very extravagant, and if we had lis- 
tened to all of the proposals of the Senator from Utah I think 
we would probably have been just a little over a billion dollars 
more extravagant than we have been. 
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The Senator mentioned the fact that I voted for the road bill, 
which I did; but that was for $200,000,000, and the road bill 
-proposed by the Senator from Utah provided for an appropria- 

on, or, rather, a guaranty, which is exactly the same, of just 
$1,000,000,000. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want the Senator from Ten- 
nessee to understand distinctly that I was not speaking in his 
time; and I have not injected anything into his speech. The 
Chair recognized me and I spoke in my own time, just the 
same as I am doing now. 

The Senator knows that there is quite a difference between 
a guaranty of a bond and an appropriation. I introduced the 
bill referred to as a substitute for the $200,000,000 proposed to 
be appropriated, and the Government was not to advance the 
money except as upon the sale of bonds to be repaid by the 
States, which is quite a different proposition than an appro- 
priation. - 

Mr. President, the Senator’s interruption was not in answer 

to anything which I said. The Senator’s interruption was in 
answer to what the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
said on the floor the day before. 
Mr. McKELLAR. No; if the Senator will yield, it was 
purely in answer—and the record of his speech will show that 
it was purely in answer—to the charge that the majority had 
been extravagant. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say to the Senator right now he can not 
find the word “ majority“ in the speech. 

Mr. McKELLAR, You can not find the word “ majority,” 
but you can find the fact that you were charging those who 
were in power—and the majority in power—with extravagance; 
and that is what my interruption was aimed at. 

Mr. SMOOT. Again I say that the Senator can not find in 
the speech that I mentioned the “administration” or “the 
party in power.” Those words were not in the speech. I 
appealed, as I said, to all Senators, and not only to the Sena- 
tors and to the Congress, but I appealed to the people of the 
country, to save, the only way by which we can meet the 
coming obligations, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until to-morrow at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, Febru- 
ary 14, 1919, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATION, : 
Eyrecutive nomination received by the Senate February 13, 1919. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 


Maj. Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, Judge Advocate General, to be 
Judge Advocate General with the rank of major general for the 
period of four years beginning February 15, 1919, with rank 
from October 6, 1917. His present appointment will expire Feb- 
ruary 14, 1919. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Exrceutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 13, 
1919. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 
Maj. Gen. Enoch H. Crowder to be Judge Advocate General. 
REGISTERS or LAND OFFICES. 


Joseph T. Carruth to be register of the land office at Blackfoot, 
Idaho. 

Frederick M. Hedger to be register of the land office at Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

Nathaniel Campbell to be register of the land office at Port- 
land, Oreg. 

POSTMASTERS, 
TENNESSEE, 


B. Hampton Moore, Halls. 
Gordon B. Baird, Obion. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, February 13, 1919. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Oh Thou, to whom our minds and hearts are known, cleanse 
us from selfishness, which is the root of all evil; that we may 
be wise, broad, generous, noble in all our intercourse with our 
fellow men; that the trend of our life may be toward the ideals 
in Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. : 

DEPORTATION OF ALIENS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for not exceeding two min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold for 
a moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

PRINTING OF CONFERENCE REPORT ON REVENUE BILL. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday afternoon I asked a 
unanimous-consent order that 14,000 copies of the conference re- 
port on the revenue bill be printed in pamphlet form. The 
Speaker asked me if the conference report had been agreed to by 
the Senate. I said yes. I went over to the Senate just before 
I asked for that order to see whether the Senate had passed the 
revenue bill. The Senate had adjourned, but I met a distin- 
guished Senator and asked him whether they had passed the 
conference report on the revenue bill, and he said yes, and that 
the Senate had then adjourned. I find that the Senate has not 
yet passed the revenue bill, but probably will do so to-day. Per- 
haps I should ask unanimous consent now to rescind that order 
until the Senate agrees to the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to rescind the order referred to. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 15140. An act making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes. 


DEPORTATION OF ALIENS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I wish to have 
read by the Clerk a telegram that I haye received. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
ABERDEEN, Wasu., February 12. 


House of Representatives, eee, 


R. H. Falconer, A 
P. Morgan, J. J. yan, William Irvine, S. J. Stieglitz, 
E. F. Barker, T. J. Thomas, J. A. Johnson, Ed. R. 
West, Watson West, J. G. Kaufman, Charles Elmer, 
D. M. Bowes, R. Conrad, Emil Pfund, Tom H. Blyth, 
C. P. Blyth, Carl Beckehauer, John B. Orton, James 
A. Hood, Ed Dolan, 8. K. Bowes, A. W. Barkley, W. J. 
Patterson, Frank Porter, J. B. ‘Bridges, W. A. Rupp, 
J. W. Clark, John J. Carney, W. O, McCaw, E. A. 
Morck, John C. Lewis, P. A. Bertrand, A. M. Be: 
son, J. S. Waugh, A. M. Middleton, E. C. Miller, C. M. 
Weatherwax, Neal Cooney, Chas. McDermott, L. G. 
crest Si J. J. Kaufman, W. J. Egerer, Dr. O. R. 
„ B. Averill, Dr. C. E. Chamberlain, Harry 
Phipps, T. B. Breuner, Dr. E. B. Riley, Tom Douglas, 
Wilson, C. T. Scurry, L. P. Dudly, Wm. Donovan, 

T. J. Elson, F. G. Jones, Otis D. Hall. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
fact that one person in every ten in the United States is not a 
citizen of the United States; in view of the fact that to avoid 
military service a great many of these aliens forfeited their 
declarations of intention to become citizens; and in view of the 
fact that neither the courts nor the people can in good faith 
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accept such persons in the future as citizens, I sincerely hope 
that Congress will enact legislation leoking to their deportation. 
If the countries from which these undesirables eame refuse to 
receive them back, then we can refuse henceforth admission 
to all persons from those countries, 

I hope the Rules Committee of the House will quickly au- 
thorize consideration of the immigration suspension bill recently 
reported from the committee of which I have the honor to be a 
member. I hope that a clause covering in these first-paper draft 
evaders can be added. I hope that the deportation of undesir- 
able aliens will proceed rapidly. I hope the United States will 
make progress with the house cleaning that the war has demon- 
strated we need. We should be rid of all non-Americans among 
us who either can not or will not become citizens. We should be 
through with their languages. We should be through with the 
philosophies they bring, the revolutions they preach. 

An ounce of Ben Franklin’s maxims is worth a ton of Karl 
Marx’s theories. Mr. Speaker, I am not a brother to the Japanese 
and the Hindu, nor am I a brother to the anarchist and the 
nihilist, nor can all of the internationalism that can be preached 
from all the high places of the world make me one. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States is a Government of the people 
and by the people, but it must be a Government directed by its 
own people, and not a Government directed in any part whatso- 
ever by those who come among us not to help sustain our Gov- 
ernment but to wreck and tear it down. Nor can we keep among 
us, to be citizens at some future time, those who declined the 
call to shoulder arms alongside our own true citizens, both native 
and adopted. 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 15835) making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920; and pending that I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate be concluded within one hour, with the 
statement that those gentlemen who have asked for time and 
who have not yet been given time may have time extended to 
them liberally under the five-minute rule, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate be concluded in one hour, and 
that in the meantime those who have asked time in which to 
make speeches can extend their remarks in the Recorp., Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
unless it is understood that the extension of remarks shall apply 
to the bill, and shall simply be an extension of the Members’ 
actual remarks, I shall object. 

Mr. DYER. Reserving the right to object, I will not object 
if the last part of the request is not included in regard to exten- 
sion of remarks. Others have spoken, quite a number of Mem- 
bers, and they have spoken on everything from socialism down, 
and if those who have not been privileged to speak and who 
have asked for time are permitted to print on anything they 
want to talk about, then I shall object to any extension at all. 

Mr. KAHN. I tried to get the gentleman from Missouri yes- 
terday. 

Mr. DYER. I am not complaining. I was not able to be here 
after 6 o'clock. 

Mr. KAHN. I said I would yield him time if he would come 


on the floor. 
Mr. DYER. I was not able to be here after 6. 
Mr. KAHN. It was before 6 that I sent for the gentleman. 


The SPEAKER, It does not make any difference about that. 

The question is whether the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dent] is going to get unanimous consent. 

, Mr. DYER. If he will modify his request, I will not object. 

Mr. DENT. In what way? 

Mr. DYER. To confine it to closing general debate in an 
hour. 

Mr, DENT. Then, I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
eral debate be closed in one hour, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate be closed in one hour. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the House go into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the Army appro- 
priation bill. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. Judge Saunpers of Virginia, who was pre- 
siding over this committee, does not seem to be here, The 


gentleman from Alabama [Mr, BANKHEAD} will please take the 
chair until Judge Saunpers gets here. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 15835, the Army appropriation bill, 
with Mr. BANKHEAD in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the annual Army appropriation bill, which the Clerk will 
report by title. 

2 Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1 ropriati fı 8 
rd. iene “penn making appr opri ia esa or the support of the 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr 
KAHN} is recognized. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I shall not attempt at this time 
to speak of the wonderful victories won by the American sol- 
diers in this war, Others have done that admirably on this 
floor during this debate. Suffice it to say that one of the 
brightest pages of American history has been written by the 
men of the Regular Army, the National Guard, and the National 
Army, cooperating together as the Army of the United States 
in the struggle now happily ended, I hope. 

Americans will always be proud of the wonderful work ac- 
complished by these soldiers, many of whom had been trained 
only six months before they entered the battle lines. I can 
remember, as a member of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
when general officers would appear before us and tell us with- 
out cracking a smile that you can not make a soldier inside of 
three years, and that if you could take a man and train him 
for five years it would be very much better than if you took 
him for only three. But in this war the United States showed 
the world that under a conscription law we brought such ma- 
terial to the ranks and to our colors that in six months the 
soldier could go up against the shock troops of the German 
Emperor and lick them to a finish. [Applause.]} 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question in this connection—just for a question? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. But the gentleman admits that while the 
boys can be trained and do the work it is necessary to have a 
certain number of men to keep up with the scientific side of it, 
such as the chemical and air service, liquid fire, gas, and so on? 

Mr. KAHN. We must have commissioned officers, who must 
make military work a life study, and for our noncommissioned 
officers we must always have a fair number of trained enlisted 
men. 

Pieri LAZARO. Yes; to keep up with the progress of military, 
ence. 

Mr. KAHN. We must have a Regular Army force for the 
Philippine Islands, for Hawaii, for the Panama Canal Zone, 
for the Mexican border, for Alaska, and for those places where 
we have international agreements. 

Mr. GORDON. Does the gentleman think it makes men any, 
better to draft them than it does if they volunteer? 

Mr. KAHN. No; I do not think it makes men any better: 
but you can raise armies under the draft and you can not Faine 
them by volunteering. 

Mr. GORDON, Well, we raised a million by volunteer en- 
listments. 

Mr. KAHN, That is a matter that we fought out long ago. 
This war was finished by the people of the United States inside 
of a year after our soldiers got on the field of battle. We would 
not have had more than a million men on the field of battle if 
we had depended on volunteers. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, Has the gentleman found that 
it makes men any worse to draft them? 

Mr, KAHN. That question answers itself. We had as good 
an Army and probably a better Army than we have ever had 
before at any time in our country's history. 

Mr. LAZARO. Just one more question. 

Mr. KAHN. I ean not yield any more, 

Mr, LAZARO. Relative to the draft. 

Mr. KAHN. I can not yield just now. I want to make my 
statement then I will yield. The American soldier needs no 
apologies. Indeed he has covered himself with glory, and we 
are all proud of him. The men in France have accomplished 
work that seemed impossible at the time they started in. The 
English and the French had had three years’ start, and yet 
in the fighting that went on during the last months of the war 
the Americans had the difficult positions in the line. And at 
that I by no means want to be understood as disparaging the 
work of our cobelligerents, That fight through the Argonne 
Forest alone has probably never been equaled by any troops 
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of any country in the world. At Chateau-Thierry and at Can- 
tigny the American soldier showed such valor and made such 
a terrific fight that it established a standard that all the men 
in our uniform in France felt that they would have to live up 
to, and they did live up to the standard that was set upon those 
early fields right to the end. 

It is the wish of everybody in this country that the men 
shall be returned as speedily as possible. The question of ship- 
ping is a very important one in that regard. Even when we had 
the assistance of England and France in the matter of tonnage, 
we were able to take-over at the very utmost 300,000 men a 
month. That was when our transportation facilities across the 
ocean were at their highest. England will have to transport the 
Canadians, the Australians, and the New Zealanders back to 
their homes. And there is no gainsaying the fact that she is 
putting back some of her ships into the usual channels of com- 
merce. We can not have the same amount of English shipping 
for bringing our men back to this country that we had when 
we were taking them to the other side. And yet it is the hope 
of the Military Committee, and I believe of the War Depart- 
ment, that by the end of the next fiscal year practically all of 
our troops now in France will have been returned to this coun- 
try. 
Mr. MANN. By the end of the next fiscal year or by the end 
of this fiscal year? 

Mr. KAHN. By the end of the next fiscal year. This bill 
provides the appropriations for the next fiscal year, and I feel 
confident that no effort will be spared to bring back the men 
from the European fronts by July 1, 1920. This bill appropriates 
for that force. It provides for their pay. This appropriation 
contemplates an average during the next fiseal year of 500,000 
men. We have been told that we will have over a million men 
on the other side on the Ist of July of this year, and that grad- 
ually that number will be reduced, so that there will be an aver- 
age of 500,000 men to pay during the year. Now, the bill pro- 
vides for voluntary enlistments of 500,000 men, part of them 
for the Regular Army, part of them under the act of May 18, 
1917; and I imagine that the War Department had in mind 
the very condition that arose in the Spanish-American War, 
when the men who had volunteered in the State organizations 
and were sent to the Philippines began to clamor to be returned 
to this country, After that war had been concluded there was 
an insurrection in the Philippines, as you all remember, and 
the maintenance of a temporary army there became a necessary 
matter. So Congress enacted a law allowing the formation of 
regiments of United States Volunteers. Many of the men who 
were then in the Philippines volunteered under that law, and 
decided to see the thing through before they returned to this 
country. I imagine that this law will have the effect of bringing 
to the colors voluntarily a great many men who will be content 
to remain on the other side to see this thing through. That, I 
take it, is the sole purpose of the temporary character of the 
legislation; namely, to bring back all those who want to come 
back to this country as speedily as possible, men who were 
drafted to go over there, men who were in the Regular Army 
and were sent over there, and those who volunteered to go over 
there; but the end that is sought by the provision in this bill 
is to let every man who wants to continue over there until 
n terms of peace are signed to remain there of his own 
volition. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. But the effect of this bill is not to do 
that. This bill, as I understand it, provides for a volunteer 


Army of 500,000 during the next fiscal year. Is that correct? 
Mr. KAHN. Yes. 
Mr, McCULLOCH. Yet on the gentleman’s own statement 


the conscripted army will probably not be returned to the 
United States until the end of the next fiscal year, so that 
there will be in France or in Europe American soldiers who 
were conscripted during that fiscal year. There is no pro- 
vision in this bill requiring the return of the conscripted 
soldiers nor requiring the making up of the army of occupa- 
tion from volunteers. That is left entirely to the War De- 
partment, 

Mr. KAHN. The act of June 15, 1917, has a provision that 
the soldiers must be returned from the European front four 
months after peace has been declared. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I want to answer the gentleman’s question. 
That is in another law, a deficiency appropriation bill, as I 
recall. Under that provision the army of occupation will have 
to be brought back four months after definitive terms of peace 
have been declared, 


It may be some time before these terms shall have been 
agreed upon, but I can not conceive that it is going to take a 
full year and a half, or practically a year and a half, before 
that eventuates. My idea is, and it is only a guess, that defini- 
tive terms of peace will be agreed upon within the next three 
months. That is what I believe. I think after that the boys 
will be brought home in large numbers, because that will be at a 
time when it is easiest to transport men across the ocean. I feel 
confident that this present Army will be out of existence prac- 
tically within seven or eight months after the next fiscal year 
begins; that is, in the early part of 1920. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I do not wish to bother the gentleman, 
but I want to develop one point. Does the War Department 
say that an army of 500,000 men for an army of occupation is 
sufficient for the fiscal year? 

Mr. KAHN. The War Department does not know how many 
men they will have in France in the beginning, but probably 
a million and a half, and thereafter—— 

Mr. McCULLOCH. What I want to know is, Does the War 
Department say that an army of 500,000 men is sufficient for 
the next fiscal year? 

Mr. KAHN. I think so; they state that an average of 500,000 
men is sufficient. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. If an average of 500,000 men is sufficient, 
what is to prevent the War Department from developing the 
voluntary army and bringing the conscripted soldiers back to 
their homes? 

Mr. KAHN. Because there is no law at present on the stat- 
ute books authorizing them to get volunteers. We are trying 
to pass this law for that purpose. 

Mr. MCCULLOCH. The point I want to develop is why not 
provide for the discharge of the conscripted army, if an Army 
of 500,000 volunteers is sufficient? There is no provision in 
the bill that does that. You are leaving it to the War Depart- 
ment, and I would like to have the gentleman tell the House 
why there is not a provision for demobilization of the con- 
scripted army in this bill if 500,000 volunteers are sufficient? 

Mr. KAHN. Because that has been enacted into law in an- 
other bill, and there is no use in enacting it twice. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. It may be a year and a half before the 
treaty of peace is signed. The Senate may take six months on 
it, and you are going to keep an army over there until the 
treaty of peace is signed. The reason I am asking the gentle- 
man these questions is that I expect to offer an amendment 
dealing with that subject. 

Mr. KAHN. I am giving the gentleman the best information 
I have, and I for one feel that the War Department will re- 
spond to the sentiment of the people of this country that the 
boys should be brought back as speedily as possible and will 
carry out the law. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The gentleman's own statement is that 
it is going to take until July, 1920, to do it. 

Mr, KAHN. It may take that time, but it may be possible 
to do it within that time. Of course, the amount of shipping 
will have a great deal to do with it. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I propose to offer an amendment re- 
quiring it to be done within two months, or that they be dis- 
charged within two months. I do it on the gentleman’s state- 
ment that an Army of 500,000 men will be sufficient. 

Mr. KAHN. Of course, nobody can prevent the gentleman 
from offering his amendment. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not a fact that, as far as the Mili- 
tary Committee is concerned, and to no one else, has the War 
Department made a statement as to the number of men that 
will be required to be kept in Europe until the peace treaty is 
signed ; that we have no information on that? 

Mr. KAHN. I stated on the floor yesterday that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is in Europe negotiating with the pleni- 
potentiaries of the various countries of the world for a peace 
treaty. Our country leaves to the Executive the making of 
peace agreements. The Senate, of course, has to ratify, but 
does any gentleman on this floor undertake to say now to what 
policy the President of the United States is going to try to com- 
mit his country in this present state of affairs? I am not in his 
confidence, and I do not think any man in this House is in his 
confidence, We have to hope for the best, and we hope and hope 
again that he will see to it that our boys are brought home as 
speedily as possible, 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes, 
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Mr. DYER. I want to suggest to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia that while we are waiting and trying to find out what the 
administration wants in regard to bringing the boys home, they 
are dying like pigs from criminal carelessness of the War De- 
partment at Brest. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman realize that neither the 
President nor anyone else can tell us what the peace council is 
going to do; that that is a matter for the nations to agree upon? 

Mr, KAHN. The gentleman is absolutely correct in that. Of 
course, we know in this matter the President is alone responsible 
until the treaty has been agreed upon. Then the Senate steps 
in and has to do its share of the work. 

The purpose of this legislation, then, I say, is to give us a force 
of 500,000 men to do the work which will be necessary for our 
soldiers to do in the next fiscal year. The Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs limited the force outside of the Regular Army to a 
one-year enlistment term. In the meantime we hope that we will 
be able to formulate an Army reorganization bill fixing a mili- 
tary policy for this country that we trust will stand for many 
years. There is no denying the fact that we were in no state of 
preparedness when this war began. 

It has cost us billions of dollars and thousands—yes, tens of 
thousands—of lives. I sometimes feel that if we had been pre- 
pared we would never have been drawn into this war, It is 
cheaper to prepare in days of peace than to wait until an enemy 
defies your rights and practically makes war upon you. That 
is how we got into the war. I have stated that many a time on 
this floor. I did not vote for the war resolution primarily be- 
cause we wanted to make the world safe for democracy or for 
humanity. That was an incidental consideration. I yoted for 
the war because I wanted to protect American rights, and I am 
ready at any time, if need be, to fight for American rights. 
[Applause.] We can not maintain our position as a great na- 
tion unless we are prepared to do that. My opinion is that we 
can get along with a comparatively small Army if we will adopt 
the principle of universal training in our reorganization pro- 
gram, It is the most inexpensive system. Under a univyersal- 
training law we could train our young men when they arrive at 
the age of 18 years for a period of six months, from April to 
October. We showed in this war that a training of that length 
of time gives us a force that is effective, dependable, and valiant. 

Mr, RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. In just a moment, if my friend will permit me. 
Such a force would give us, in my humble opinion, a much more 
vigorous, a much more virile, race of young men. Reference was 
made in this debate yesterday, by one of the gentlemen, to the 
condition of the health of the young men of this country when 
they went to the cantonments. To my mind that is a serious 
matter, a very serious matter. 

The statistics of the War Department show that out of a 
thousand young men who went to the training camps, young 
men who came from the homes and the firesides of this country, 
271 out of 1,000 had venereal diseases. It was an appalling con- 
dition of affairs, and if that condition had continued for another 
25 years it is probable that we would have become a nation of 
moral degenerates; physical incompetents, and cowards. This 
training will teach our young men to take care of themselves 
physically, if it does nothing else, and in that alone it will be 
worth every dollar that will be expended in the training. It 
will teach the young men of this country respect for law and 
order and constituted authority, and in that respect the training 
will make for a much better citizenship. It will teach the young 
men self-reliance, initiative, and how to cooperate in teamwork. 
It will do more than anything else to break down sectionalism in 
this country, and that is what we need mighty badly right in 
these United States. The men of the South do not begin to know 
the men of the North, and the men of the North do not begin to 
know the men of the South. They do not understand each others’ 
difficulties, because they do not kuow them. By bringing the 
men from all sections together in the training camps they will 
come to know each other better than they ever have known each 
other in the history of the country. It will make for true democ- 
ratization, because the rich man's son will be in the barracks 
with the poor man’s son. They will begin to respect each others’ 
views as they never can under present-day conditions. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I am inclined to think, 
although the gentleman is much better posted with reference to 
military affairs than I am, that the time for the propaganda of 
universal military training is passing. I think that the experi- 
ence that the people have had recently is such that we do not 
want any more militarism in this Nation of ours. 


Mr. KAHN. I deny that universal training will work for 
militarism. 

Mr. RUCKER. Let me say—— 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, I can not yield for a speech. I thought the 
gentleman wanted to ask a question. 

Mr. RUCKER. If the gentleman does not yield, I shall take 
my time after a while and pay my respects to his views, 

Mr. KAHN. That is all right. The gentleman certainly has a 
right to do that; but I respectfully inform the gentleman that I 
have only a limited time—— 

Mr. RUCKER. Oh, I shall not press the gentleman. The 
matter will not stand argument, of course. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me to 
read two lines that bear on the subject the gentleman was being 
ate pi about bringing the soldiers home, from Secretary 

er 

Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman will permit me to develop this 
matter a little further, I will be glad to yield to him. I want 
to say to my friend from Missouri [Mr. Rucker]—and I would 
like to yield to everyone—that there are a few matters that I 
desire to bring to the attention of the House at this time, and I 
only have a limited amount of time in which to do so. I deny 
that universal training will make for militarism. The gentle- 
man probably believes that it will, and therein we differ. 

vay RUCKER. Oh, the gentleman said that he believed it. 
would. 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, the gentleman said that he believed it would 
make for militarism. I do not believe it will. I believe it will 
give us a much more efficient citizenship. I believe, if anything, 
it will crush in this country the desire for militarism. I feel 
that the young men, when they get that training, will never feel 
that they want to go to war; but it will give them a training 
which will make for sturdier manhood in this country at all 
events, and it will be worth every dollar it will cost. And then, 
finally, there is no nation in the world that will ever want to try, 
conclusions with us if we adopt such a policy. The trouble is 
and has been that we never have been prepared at any stage in 
our history for our wars. In this very war we were fortunate 
in that the French and English were able to hold the lines for 
us after we got into the war until we were able to get ready. 
That was our salvation. The enemy could not attack us, but 
countries do not generally wait until a nation prepares to defend 
itself; they make the attack when they think the time is oppor- 
tune and the country to be attacked is least prepared. The 
safest way to prevent attack is to be able to repel it when it is 
made, in my honest opinion. I de not believe that this is the 
end of war, much as I should like to see it so. This war has 
made the entire world sick of war. But after every other great 
world war the people were heartily sick of war and hoped that 
there might never be another. We are simply passing through 
the same experiences that the other nations of the world have 
passed through at the end of every other great war. We hear 
a great deal of a league of nations these days. That is not a 
new proposition. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. In a little while, if the gentleman will contain 
himself. 

When we read history, we find that leagues of the cities of 
Greece that called themselves republics were formed so as to be 
able to defend themselves, And yet they were constantly at- 
tacked and made war. Coming down through the ages we find 
this idea of nations consolidating or confederating to prevent 
war a matter of common discussion. In 1623 the first serious 
proposition of which we have a record of modern nations com- 
bining to defend themselves was submitted by one Emeric Crucé, 
His plan was very complete and it challenged the attention of 
the world at that time. Only two years later Grotius, the great 
writer on international law, issued a treatise on the same sub- 
ject, and later on, in 1634—and, mark you, practically during 
all of that time the world had been at war—the Grand De- 
sign of Henry IV, as it was called, was promulgated. It was 
hoped that nations could be brought together in a great league 
to avoid war. Nothing came of these propositions, and yet man 
did not stop. He wanted to avoid war, and he still hoped on and 
toiled on for universal peace. In 1713 the Abbe St. Pierre, who 
had been one of the peace commissioners at Utrecht in Holland, 
wrote a treatise which was taken up seriously by all the coun- 
tries and was finally practically adopted by the Holy Alliance 
in 1815. That proposition had one idea that appealed to the 
monarchs of Europe, and that probably is why they considered 
it seriously. It undertook to keep them on their thrones and 
proposed to protect them against revolutionists. The reigning 
family of every State in Europe was to be kept on the throne of 
that State by his neighbors in case there should be a revolution. 
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They tried to carry out such a league. It miserably failed. 
Now, I do not know what the ideas of the plenipotentiaries at 
the present time may be on that subject. We read conflicting 
reports in the newspapers. Now you see it, now you do not; 
it is one thing one day and another thing another day. 

There has been no concrete project put forth, so far as I can 
recall, by the President, I feel that most of the people of this 
country hope that war can be avoided by these negotiations, but 
I have an abiding faith that the people of this country will not 
agree to any treaty of that kind that will deprive this country of 
one jot or tittle or iota of its own sovereignty, [Applause] I 
imagine that the people of this country will not agree to allow 
their sons to go to Turkey, for instance, to police that country 
and make the people of that nation behave themselves. [Ap- 
plause.] As I take it, the American people want their sons to 
come back from Europe as speedily as possible [applause], and 
I take it for granted that the people of this country will not want 
to send another army into Europe if they can possibly avoid it. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr, GORDON. Does the gentleman think that the provision 
in the peace treaty which is being strongly urged over there 
prohibiting compulsory military service in the nations would 
infringe upon the sovereignty of this or any other nation? 

Mr, KAHN. Well, I frankly confess the proposition of com- 
pulsory military service is one that I do not know much about, 
so far as it is being treated over there. I know that England, 
which is reputed to have made the suggestion, had to come to 
compulsory military service in order to get men to fight this 
war. England's life was at stake, and she knew that she could 
only save her life by compelling men to serve in her army. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for just one question? 

Mr. KAHN, I yield to the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Pov]. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I did not want to interrupt the 
gentleman at an improper place, but the Secretary of War, with 
respect to bringing the Army back, used these words: 

Our Army is still 2,000,000 men abroad. We are bringing them home 
as rapidly as we can. The War Department is giving more attention to 

tting men home than to any other subject. Every available means of 
ransportation is being acquired and used to its capacity. 

Mr. MANN. That is a newspaper article 

Mr. POU. It is the statement the Secretary of War made 
before the Rules Committee. That statement is entirely 
gratuitous. : 

Mr. KAHN. He made a similar statement or a statement to 
that effect before the Committee on Military Affairs. Of course, 
the matter of tonnage is a very serious one, and upon the solu- 
tion of that problem will depend in the final analysis our 
ability to bring the men back. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KAHN. I Will. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] 
is a very patriotic Member of this House and is one of the best 
posted Members we have. Now, the gentleman was for war 
against Germany and was for the draft, therefore this war is our 
war as well as theirs. Now, what I would like to have the 
gentleman tell us is this. The armistice has been signed, but 
the peace treaty has not been signed. Now, what should we do 
over there until the peace treaty is signed? 

Mr. KAHN. Well, I can only give my opinion, and my 
opinion—— 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman stated the boys ought to come 
back as speedily as possible, and I agree with the gentleman, 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr, LAZARO. What should we do over there, what is our 
duty over there until the peace treaty is signed? 

Mr. KAHN. Frankly, I want to say to my friend from Louisi- 
ana that the newspaper dispatches which we see day after day 
do not seem to give much information. As I said at the outset, 
one day they tell us one thing and another day another thing. 
Now, I imagine that it should be the duty of this country at 
least to wait until the treaty of peace is signed before we finally 
determine our course, because during the period of the armistice 
ave never can tell what is going to happen. We see in the papers 
now that Germany seems, through her commanders, to have 
expressed herself to the effect that she never will submit to a 
humiliating peace. Now, I do not know what that means. If it 
menns they intend to resume fighting, I imagine it will be a 
small matter to lick them thoroughly and march our boys into 
Berlin. [Applause.] 

But nobody can tell whether they will try it or not until they 
are put right to the test or the issue is raised. And, therefore, 
just as a policeman is necessary to guard the peace in our cities, 
we have got to have a police force in the shape of soldiers, who 


will be ready to take care of eventualities until the treaty of 
peace, at least, is signed. 7 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman would not think much of a 
policeman who would arrest a man and say to him on the way to 
the jail, “ You go and report to the jailer, and I will go home.“ 

Mr. KAHN. That is not the question. 

Mr. LAZARO. I was trying to get the zentleman's idea of 
what our duty is over there. 

Mr. HARDY. Is not the gentleman trying to carry the idea 
that it is not best to hang up the hose until the fire is out, as 
was said by a gentleman the other day? 

Mr. KAHN, I think so. I think, with as large a force as we 
haye on the other side, there is not much danger. With the Ger- 
mans deprived of their flying machines and their submarines, I 
doubt whether they are a serious menace. I take it for granted 
that Germany will not be much of a menace if she tries to vio- 
late the armistice. And yet it would be folly to remove all your 
force until definitive terms of peace are decided upon. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. I understood the gentleman from California 
to state awhile ago that according to his idea of military train- 
ing he would have the young men of the country go to camp and 
train for six months when they became 18 years of age. 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly. 

Mr. DENISON. Do J understand that is the gentleman’s idea. 
of military training, just for the six months? 

Mr. KAHN. That is all. I should not have him called 
again until his country should call him to come to its defense. 
I do not think it would be necessary to call him again, because 
I believe that in the six months’ training he would receive he 
would be so prepared that only a few weeks’ training would be 
required to get him into the field in case of an attack upon us. 
In the meantime our Regular Army, such as we may have, 
could hold the line until those few weeks of training could be 
given to the boys who had passed through the military training 
school. ‘ 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN, I will. 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman, however, does favor a pro- 
vision that would put these men after they are trained into 
the reserve. . 

Mr. KAHN. I would prefer that. 

Mr. GORDON. Like the German system. 
is of it. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman talks about the German system 
all the time. Now, I am not wedded to the German system. 
The gentleman knows 

Mr. GORDON. You have always advocated it. 
know whether you favor it or net. 

Mr. KAHN. I have advocated universal training for a period 
of six months, whereas the German system takes him for two 
full years. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUCKER. Would the gentleman require every able- 
bodied young man over 18 years of age to take that training? 
Will the gentleman express himself on that? 

Mr, KAHN. There would have to be some exceptions made, 
of course. The details of the system would have to be worked 
out, but I am trying to lay down the broad lines in this dis- 
cussion, and hope sometime, if I am able to take it up, to dis- 
cuss it even to the minutest detail. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman at this time is not prepared 
to give us an idea of what per cent of the 18-year-old men 
would be taken? 7, 

Mr. KAHN. No. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if the Committee on Military Affairs has any knowledge of 
the manner in which the English or French Army is being de- 
mobilized, in comparison to our Army over there? 

Mr. KAHN. I have only this information: Gen. March, in 
one of his statements to the newspaper men, said that we were 
demobilizing about twice as fast as England. That is the only. 
information I have on the subject. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. The same statement was made in one of the 
hearings at the War Department one morning when the gentle- 
man was not present, as I recall. 

Mr. KAHN. I want to say to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Gorpon] that the German military system has always required 
a two-year absolute service with the colors, and no man in this 
country has at any time advocated a system of that kind. The 
French system of compulsory training, as it was in force at 
the beginning of this war, required the French soldier to be. 
three years with the colors, because Germany had so far out- 


That is all there 
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stripped France in population that the French people found it] can be stopped except by objection. What is the request of 


was necessary to hold their boys for three years in order to 
equalize their army with the German Army, where they were 
held for two years. But in this country the people who advo- 
cate military training do not intend to hold boys any length 
of time in our Regular Army. They intend to train them just 
for six months, and then turn them back into the body of the 
citizenship of the Republic. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. The gentleman from California, 
Mr. Chairman, is making a most interesting speech, as he always 
does, and it would be still more interesting if he were allowed to 
proceed. We would like to see the gentleman conclude his re- 
marks without further interruption. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a matter entirely with the gentle- 
man from California. E 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield just at that 
point? 

Mr. KAHN. I yield. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman, if I understand his posi- 
tion, is in favor of universal military training not to exceed a 
period of six months. 

Mr. KAHN. Absolutely. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Now, is it your view that after that is 
done the boy shall be returned to civil life without any obligation 
of military service resting upon him? 

Mr. KAHN. My own preference would be that they should 
be put into the reserves; but not a necessary part of the pro- 
gram at all, because I feel that if we ever get into war again we 
could bring them all back into the Army by a selective-draft law. 
So that is not necessarily a part of the program. But the train- 
ing, in my judgment, would be invaluable to the young men of 
this country. 

I was speaking of the league of nations, I think, when I was 
interrupted, and I believe I was saying, as I recall, that the 
American people, in my judgment, will never agree to a plan 
that will keep our soldiers if we have to act as a mandatory— 
or “mandatary,” I believe, is the correct word—for any country 
on earth. 

The American people will not consent to allow their youths 
to go to such a country in order to maintain the peace there 
or in order to maintain order in such a country or in order to 
protect the rights of all the other powers signatory to such a 
league. I said awhile ago that the people of this country want 
their boys to come home as speedily as possible, and if the pro- 
posed league of nations shall contain any terms that are con- 
trary to those two propositions I imagine it will have very hard 
sledding in the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a few propositions in this bill that 
are matters of administration. The committee has seen fit to 
write into the proposed legislation a provision to remove all 
service chevrons. We have all seen a great many men walking 
our streets with silver chevrons and with gold chevrons. We 
hear a great deal of talk in this country about “ democracy.” 
All the soldiers of the Republic, whether they were fortunate 
enough to go to France or whether they performed their duty 
in this country, should be treated alike. [Applause.] 

I am told that in some of the demobilizing camps the young 
men who come back from the other side will not salute an 
oflicer who has the silver chevrons. And yet those officers were 
compelled to stay in this country. There were thousands of 
officers who were clamoring for an opportunity to go to the 
other side. Their petitions, their requests, were turned down 
by the War Department. The department said, “ You can per- 
form the best work for this country right in this country,” and 
it refused to send them across. 

Mr. LAZARO. Based on the selective draft. 

Mr. KAHN. Well, a soldier always has to go where duty 
ealls him. That is the fact and has been the fact as long as 
there have been organized armies. A soldier is expected to 
perform the duty that he is ordered to perform. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nin has expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California be permitted to continue for 10 
minutes out of order. 

Mr. FOSTER. I ask that the first paragraph be read, and 
then let the gentleman be allowed to proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state, in reference to the 
request of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Ferns], that by 
uniform convention here the time has been fixed. It can not 
be extended by unanimous consent in the committee. The 
Chair will state further that, if the committee chooses to do it, 
the present occupant of the chair bas never seen any way it 


the gentleman from California? 

Mr. KAHN. If the committee will indulge me for 10 min- 
utes, I will ask unanimous consent to proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be in contravention of the prac- 
tice of the committee, but the Chair will put the request. 

Mr. KAHN. I will withdraw that and ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I suggest that the gentleman wait until 
the Clerk reads the first paragraph. 

Mr. DYER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. DYER. To demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The reading of the bill is the regular order, 
The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the following sums be, and they are hereby, 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the support of the Army for the year ending June 30, if 20, 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. RUCKER. Does the gentleman want to proceed for 10 
minutes? 

Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. RUCKER. Ask for that. 5 

Mr. KAHN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KAHN. It may be information that the Members of 
the House have not had, but it is a fact that in this war only, 
40 per cent of the Regular Army officers who graduated from 
West Point were allowed to go to the other side. Sixty per 
cent were kept in this country. The Intter are the men who 
organized and conducted the training camps at the different 
cuntonments. They are the men who carried on the training 
at the National Guard camps. They performed an invaluable 
service to their country. Without the training given by those 
officers, the training they were able to give, I doubt if we would 
have been able to raise the armies that were necessary to win 
this war, and we certainly could nct have done it in the re- 
markably short time that it took. 

Of course, those officers all have to wear silver chevrons at 
this time. The great mass of the people of this country do not 
realize the condition, and they probably feel, every time they 
see a man with silver chevrons, that he was a “slacker” who 
tried to find a safety station for himself in this country. That, 
in my judgment, should not be permitted. [Applause.] 

I imagine that every soldier and every officer—and there 
were practically 4,000,000 of them, all told—was willing to do 
his full duty to his country; that he was in very fact a soldier, 
and was ready to go wherever duty called. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. In a moment. 

Mr. LUNN. On this very subject. 

Mr. KAHN. In a moment. Some were more fortunate than 
the rest. Some were detailed and transported to the other side. 
There is no question about their valor, their bravery, or the 
splendid manner in which they performed their duty; But I 
feel confident that if it were put up to those men themselves 
as to whether they want to be distinguished in that way from 
all their fellows, who would have been glad to go over to the 
other side but were compelled to continue here by the War 
Department, they would unhesitatingly say, “ No, take all the 
chevrons off except the wound chevron,” 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I yield first to the gentleman from New York, 
from my committee [Mr. Lunn]. 

Mr. LUNN. I wanted to ask my colleague on the committce 
whether he would favor a change of the bill that would pro- 
vide for the removal of the silver chevrons but would still 
allow those in the foreign service to wear the gold chevrons? 

Mr. KAHN. I think that would be discriminating, for it 
would show that the men who did not have them on were not on 
the other side, and it would lead, in my humble opinion, to the 
same misunderstanding. 


Yes. 
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Mr. LUNN. May I ask my colleagué a further question? 
(Mr. KAHN, Yes. 
Mr. LUNN. Every one of us, when we meet a man, will 
_ Maturally want to know whether he was on the other side. That 
is the first question we will ask him. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman is privileged to ask that question, 
aud the soldier is privileged to reply. 

Mr. LUNN. But under the present regulation we would have 
to ask those men from the other side, those who have been in 
France, to take off that gold chevron. 

Mr. KAHN. The Congress of the United States, by making a 
uniform law that would apply to all soldiers of the Republic, 
would probably meet the approval of the soldiers themselves 
and the approval of the country. 

Mr. DYER. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman state whether he believes 
this should be carried to the extent of even refusing special 
decorations or medals of honor to men who have distinguished 
themselves? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, no, no. I believe that men who have sig- 
nally distinguished themselves and who have been granted 
medals of honor by their country should be allowed to wear 
them, just as the men who fought in other wars now wear the 
congressional medal of honor and the other decorations which 
this country has heretofore been giving. I would not interfere 
with a single decoration. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I yield to my colleague on the committee. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Referring to the question which 
the gentleman from California has discussed so well—as to the 
disbandment of our Army and the size of the Army that we will 
maintain—I see in the Recorp of yesterday that under date 
of February 11, only three days ago, the number of enlisted 
men in the United States was 767,000 in-the Army, in addition 
to the men in Europe. Now, the Chief of Staff, as I under- 
stand it, has given out the statement to the public press for 
information that this Army in this country is now down to its 
irreducible minimum. How are we going to reduce this Army, 
in line with what the gentleman has stated to us here, if it is 
the opinion of the War Department that at present we must 
maintain over 700,000 men in this country? 

Mr. KAHN. As I understand the situation it is practically 
this: It takes a great deal longer to demobilize than it ever 
took before. It seems that when men are sent to the demobiliza- 
tion camps now they undergo a thorough physical examination 
to see whether a man has any disease that can be determined. 
J imagine that is done so that in the future men will not be 
importuned to come to the Government and to Congress for the 

passage of pension bills, with affidavits supporting the claim 
that they were taken with disease while they were in the service 
of this country. I am tokl that this medical examination of 
large units of soldiers takes three or four weeks time. Of 
course these men who are in the eamps in this country have 
all, or nearly all, been ordered demoblized, and the demobiliza- 
tion is going forward just as quickly as the examinations can 
be made. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I should like to ask the gentleman, 
in his long experience, if he believes it requires 700,000 men 
‘to perform the demobilization for the small number of men, 
100,000 a month, who are going out of our Army? 

Mr. KAHN. That is a matter of military administration 
thut I know nothing about. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Has the gentleman information 
that these men are being kept in idleness, being kept here ap- 

_ parently to maintain somebody in positions, rather than have 
the Army demobilized? 

| Mr. KAHN. I have heard such statements, but I want to 
gay frankly to my colleage on the committee that I have been 
so very busy with different matters conected with my con- 
‘gressional duties that I personally have not been able to in- 
vestigate this. 

+ Mr, HULL of Iowa. For the information of the gentleman 
from Nebraska and the House, Gen, MeIntyre this morning 
‘denies that newspaper statement absolutely. The demobiliza- 
tion is going forward. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hurt] called 
at my office this morning, and while he was at my office I 
called up Gen. MeIntyre’s office, and they said that that was 
absolutely news to them, and that the demobilization is going 
on just as rapidly as they possibly can earry it on. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman from California permit me 
to sive a little light to the gentleman from Nebraska? Will 
he yield a quarter of a second? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes, half a second. 


Mr. KING. I can give the gentleman from Nebraska some 
evidence as to what is being done with the soldiers in these 
camps. Here is a letter from a man at Camp MacArthur, Tex., 
which I just received this morning, which says: 


We're still marking time and doing nothing to amount to anything. 
From present indications it will be late spring before I Ft away, even 
if I don't get sent to another camp. There is a lot of protest about 
keeping the men here. They took away their rifles about six weeks ago, 
and since that the men have been doing regular labor work. They have 
been wrecking a lot of the buildings, filling ditches and trenches, and 
at present are building a road for the county. 


That is what they are doing with these men in these camps— 
farmers whose services are needed at home. 
Mr. RUCKER. They are putting them on public works. 


Mr. KAHN. I only yielded to the gentleman from Illinois for 
half a minute. 
Mr. KING. I thank the gentleman from California. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has again expired. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I am constrained to ask the 
indulgence of the House because of the rather brusque reply 
that the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] made to me, 
in which he designated the inquiry that I put to him as asinine, 
[| Laughter. ] 


Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GORDON. Les. 
Mr. KAHN. The gentleman did not make an inquiry. He 


made a statement that I was advocating the German system, 
and what I said is what I consider that statement. 

Mr. GORDON. I am going to prove that statement. That is 
the reason I have taken the floor. [Applause.] Mr. Chairman, 
the distinguishing feature of the German system is that it 
puts men in reserve, subject absolutely to the control of the 
central authority, to be called out by that authority. Now, 
that and not the period of training, which is purely a matter 
of policy and opinion, is the feature that distinguishes a military 
system. The gentleman's political party in the last campaign 
in its national platform declared in fayor of a military system 
under absolute Federal control. Of course, at that time every- 
body supposed that the militia was not under the absolute con- 
trol of Federal authority, either President or Congress, or both, 
but a good many people have changed their minds upon that 
subject. But that has nothing to do with the question of 
whether or not the gentleman from California is now and always 
has been in favor of the vital principle of the German system. 
of military training. I undertake to say this without meaning 
any disrespect to the gentleman from California, and I do not 
know why the gentleman should be ashamed of the German mili- 
tary system 

Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman will permit, the German sys- 
tem requires that a man shall be trained in the army for at 
least two years. The system advocated here is simply that a 
man shall be trained six months and then go back to the body 
of the citizenship. 

Mr. GORDON. In the reserve, however. 

Mr. KAHN. I said, in answering a question that was put to 
me by one of my colleagues, that personally I believed it would 
be best to put them into the reserve. But that that was a matter 
of detail that could be settled when the proposition is up for 
consideration. 

Mr. GORDON. Exactly; that is correct. I do not want to 
be placed in the position of misrepresenting the attitude of the 
gentleman. That was also the attitude of the Republican 
Party in its last platform, exeept that it refused to indorse 
compulsory military service. I do not know why there should 
be so much mystery about this. The training of a man and 
putting him in the reserve, to be called out on the touch of a 
button, is the German system. If you want a military system 
that will respond quickly to one central head, you can't find a 
better one than the German system, and it has been proved to 
be so in this war. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. i- 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. What does the gentleman say 
of the Swiss system? 

Mr. GORDON. I have stated that it is the United States 
militia system supplemented by compulsory service under Fed- 
eral authority. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Are they not required under 
the Swiss system to come out on the touch of a button? 


Will tke gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GORDON. No, sir; let the gentleman go and read the 
Swiss system. Anybody interested in knowing what the Swiss 
system is will find in a Senate document, introduced by Ex-Sena- 
tor Blair Lee, of Maryland, that information, They will find 
that the Swiss system was copied verbatim from our State 
militia system. The Swiss system only trains them for six weeks 
per year. 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does the gentleman mean to 
say that the Swiss system is not compulsory? 

Mr. GORDON. I say that it is, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is not that the very essence, 
the basic principle, of the Swiss system, and does not that 
differentiate it from our so-called militia system? 

Mr. GORDON. It is not a law which allows a man to 
touch a button and call out a million population and throw 
them on their neighbors. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
man; it does allow it. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I beg to differ with the gentle- 


Mr. GORDON. It does not, but I haye not time to debate 
that. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It did do it during this war 
twice. 


Mr. GORDON. Oh, the Swiss Army never departed over 
their own borders since the European war commenced. 

a Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. No; but they mobilized the army 
wice. 

Mr. GORDON. Of course they mobilized, but they never went 
out of Switzerland. There is precisely the distinction. 

Now, if gentlemen will let me make a few remarks. This 
is the point I desired to make, and it really is a vital question 
in this country. If the people of the United States want a com- 
plete military system, a thorough military system, one that will 
do the business, then, of course, they will adopt the German 
system. I do not want to be understood as in any way dis- 
crediting the system, because I do think that this war has 
demonstrated that it is the most efficient, as well as the most 
‘dangerous, military system that has ever been devised by the 
brain or purpose of man. At the outbreak of the European war 
the standing army of the German Imperial Government was 
only 700,000 men, but I noticed that they called forth and threw 
onto France about 2,000,000 men. That is what was done. 
That is what makes the system dangerous. You train the whole 
population to arms, so that some fellow in the General Staff 
goes and touches a button and calls them out and sends them 
out of the country to attack some nation. That is the thing that 
the American people sought to prevent when they adopted the 
Federal Constitution. They thought they had made that thing 
impossible. - 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Would not that be impossible under our 
Constitution from the fact that Congress has to authorize it 
before the button can be pushed? 

| Mr. GORDON. That is a matter of opinion. The framers of 
the Constitution thought that they had placed it beyond the 
power of Congress to do anything of that kind, but we found out 
when we got into war that Congress was merely a rubber stamp 
and that the Constitution does not afford much protection to 
the people. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think I have made my meaning plain 
in reference to the matter. I want to disclaim any intention of 
impugning the motives of the gentleman from California in the 
opinion which he has always entertained and advocated so long 
‘as I have been a Member of the House. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to withdraw the remark 
that I made a while ago. 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman can do as he likes about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In case of an invasion of the 
United States, or a threatened invasion, or a threatened attack 
on the United States, would not it be a good thing to have our 
‘system so prepared that we could touch a button and bring out 
2,000,000 men instanter, already trained? 

Mr, GORDON. I never have thought so and do not think so 
now. If the gentleman thinks that, he is entitled to his opinion. 
The trouble is that if you have 2,000,000 men trained and ready 
to be called out at the touch of a button the danger is that they 
will be used for some purpose outside of the United States. 
That is a thing that the framers of the Constitution sought to 
guard against. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 


Mr. LAZARO. Of course, we were not prepared at all when 
the war was declared. Does the gentleman mean to convey the 
impression that the Members of Congress acted as rubber stamps 
when they declared war against Germany? * 

Mr. GORDON. Oh, no; we had not then reached the rubber- 
stamp point. That did not come for several months after we got 
into the war. It was several months, I will say to the gentle- 
man in reply to his question, and during that time this Congress 
repeatedly in both branches voted down this press and speech- 
muzzling provision of the espionage law, and by roll call it was 
beaten by 44 majority in the House, and it was also voted down 
in the Senate, and now if a man criticizes it they threaten to put 
1255 in the penitentiary. Congress afterwards surrendered, did 

not? 

Mr. LAZARO. I do not agree with that. $ 

Mr. GORDON. Of course it did, and the gentleman knows it. 

Mr. LAZARO, Congress did not propose to let men at home 
shoot the boys on the firing line in the back. 

Mr. GORDON. Oh, yes; of course that is the excuse that 
was given. You can call it whatever you please, but it was a 
rank violation of our Constitution, and as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lonpon] said yesterday, it ought to be repealed; 
it is a disgrace to this country to have it remain on the statute 
books even for the period of this war. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, did I understand the 
gentleman rightly? Is he in fayor of the present Swiss system? 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman has not heard me say any- 
thing on that subject, except to refer to it in a general way. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I understood the gentleman was de- 
fending it, and I understood that he was in favor of it. 

Mr. GORDON. I will say this to the gentleman, that if I 
had to make a choice as between the German system and the 
Swiss system I should take the Swiss system, because it is 
more nearly consistent with the theory of our Government, its 
institutions, and the Constitution. I do not know but that I 
would agree to vote for the Swiss system if we could adopt 
their constitutional provision which prohibits any standing 
army “under Federal control.” This bellowing around here 
about universal training under absolute Federal control means, 
if it means anything, the German system and nothing else. I 
am opposed to that, and would accept the Swiss system as the 
alternative. I do not believe, and I think this war has demon- 
strated, that you do not have to train men two or three years 
in order to have them fight. The American troops in Europe 
did as good fighting as any troops that were there. We can 
fairly say that. They delivered the decisive blow that won this 
war. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
expired. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORDON. The truth about it is that you do not need 
any such time as has been talked about. According to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] only 40 per cent of the 
officers of the Regular Army were sent to France, and I under- 
stand that only 40 per cent of the men of the Regular Army, 
were sent to France, which would not indicate that they were 
very hard up for men who were well trained. Just why they, 
put in a lot of men who had not been trained more than a few 
months and left hundreds of thousands of men here in the 
Regular Army who had been in the service from almost the be- 
ginning of the war I have never seen explained. Perhaps it 
is not the time to ask for that explanation, but I certainly 
would like to have it. $ 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? t? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


Mr. KAHN. I do not think the gentleman wants to make a 
mistake. 
Mr. GORDON. I do not. 


Mr. KAHN. The first few divisions that went over were all 
made up of Regular Army men. The Rainbow Division was 
made up of National Guard men. Then there was the New Eng- 
land Division, made up of National Guard men. Of course, the 
units of the Regular Army divisions were rounded out or filled 
up by men who were only recently inducted into the Army; but 
I think if the gentleman will Jook up the statistics he will find 
that the Regular Army organizations were the ones to go over 
to the other side first. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman is partly 
right about that. Asa matter of fact my understanding is that 


they used these draft divisions solely as replacement troops. 
The five leading divisions which did the greatest fighting in this 
war, which suffered the most casualties, were the three National 
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Guard divisions and the two Regular Army divisions, and those 
divisions, as fast as they suffered casualties, were replaced 
largely from the National Army divisions that were over there. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gentleman 
can have in mind the Seventy-ninth Division, which was a draft 
division, and which was trained over here at Camp Meade. 
That was wholly made up of draft men from Pennsylvania and 
Maryland and suffered more than 2,000 casualties in the course 
of the war. 

Mr. GORDON. My understanding is that the large number 
of casualties among the Pennsylvania troops was among the 
National Guard troops. But I will ask my colleague on the 
committee [Mr. Craco] about that. 

Mr. CRAGO. The First Division of the Regular Army suf- 
fered the greatest losses, and the Twenty-cighth Division, Na- 
tional Guard, was second. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
man yield? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I want to call the gentleman's 
attention to the fact that after the first three divisions of 
the Regular Army had been sent to France, or about that time, 
the Regular Army was enormously expanded in skeleton form 
and filled up by recruits and later by drafted men, so that 
within a very short time at least 70 per cent of the personnel 
in the Regular Army was absolutely raw and untrained, and 
had had much less training than the National Guard troops, 
and for that reason the National Guard troops were sent over 
first. 
Mr. GORDON. I will say to the gentleman, not to prolong 
the controversy, that my recollection is wholly different from 
his. My recollection is they began by voluntary enlistments at 
the breaking out of the war and continued until they stopped in 
December, 1917, because they were out of supplies. They closed 
ike enlistments in the Regular Army in December, 1917, and 
they had at that time something like four or five hundred thou- 
sand men, and only a small part of those, less than one-half, 
were sent across. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
KAuHN] has referred to the proposed league of nations and has 
undertaken to demonstrate that it will not work because it was 
tried back in the seventeenth century, or proposed at that time. 
Just on that subject I will say to the gentleman, as he himself 
hinted, those leagues which were proposed in those days were 
designed solely and entirely for the purpose of perpetuating the 
monarchies then existing. Of course, there were no republics 
in the world at that time, and the thrones of some of those mon- 
archs were getting a little bit shaky, and these propositions were 
solely and entirely for the purpose of maintaining them upon 
their thrones. 
| Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. I will. 

Mr. KAHN. I think the gentleman misunderstood what I 
said about it. I said the project had been tried many hundreds 
of years; that I hoped they would be able to work out some- 
thing that would prevent war, but if this country was to be 
obligated to a proposition to send our boys into foreign lands 
to maintain the peace, if the league proposed that we should 
surrender our sovereignty, then the American people would 
haye none of it. That is as far as I went. 

Mr. GORDON. I agree with the gentleman, but I under- 
stood him to observe and got the impression from his remarks 
that he had not very much confidence in it. Now, I do say if 
this Congress of Nations in Paris would adopt the suggestion 
of the English delegates and adopt a treaty prohibiting com- 
pulsory military service on the part of all nations who are par- 
ties to it, that it would be a very-long step in the direction of 
maintaining permanent peace. 

ı Mr, KAHN. How about navies? 

Mr. GORDON. Well, I think they ought to limit those, too, 
as far as that is concerned, but navies are not as dangerous as 
armies. The trouble about it is that this war was caused en- 
tirely by the fact that the nations in Europe, on the Continent 
of Europe, for years maintained their systems represented by 
the German system of compulsory military service. If they had 
not had that system of compulsion that they have maintained 
even since the organization of the German Empire under the 
central authority this war would never have occurred, and I do 
not believe there is an intelligent individual in this House or 
elsewhere who does not believe that is absolutely true. When 
you train your whole population to arms and put them under 
control of one man who can touch a button and call them out 
and throw them against any nation, I say to you you have a 
dangerous situation if it is put under the supreme authority of 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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the man who is at the head of that army, who is the king, the 
monarch, or the kaiser, or anyone else with that power. Now, he 
is always advised by his general staff, of course, that remains 
in the background and is not in any way responsible, and when- 
ever they get ready to attack somebody they can always find 
an excuse and pretext to do it, and one of the strongest incen- 
tives to do that is to train your entire population to arms and 
make them subject to the orders of your central authority. 

Under the German and other European systems, it is true, 
it does not put men in the Army until they are 20 years old; 
my colleague proposes to put them in at 18. Of course that 
would permit the drafting into the military service of minors 
and to impose upon them the whole military burden, and, of 
course, I do not think that any self-respecting nation ought to 
do that in war or in peace. Of course we have a million boys 
in this country of 18 and a million at 19 and a million at 20 
years of age. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? l 

Mr. GORDON. Ido. 

Mr. KAHN. Does the gentleman mean to infer that we are 
not a self-respecting Nation? 

Mr. FIELDS. Places all the responsibility upon the boys. 

Mr. GORDON. Congress passed a law, finally, permitting the 
military authorities to draft by classes or ages into service all 
ages between 18 and 45 and, of course, that does confer upon 
the War Department the authority to impose the whole mili- 
tary obligation upon minors. Rome, when she was on her last 
legs, resorted to drafting aliens into her military service, but 
she never got so low, until she disappeared from the face of 
the earth, never got to the point where it was seriously pro- 
posed to impose the whole military service of the Nation upon 
minors. I hope this Nation will never do a thing of that kind. 
The truth is military service is exceedingly strenuous and my, 
own notion is it ought not to be imposed upon anybody until 
they are 20 years of age. I believe there is the danger of a 
breakdown 
Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GORDON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, for 


five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman 
has now had 20 minutes and another gentleman 10 minutes 
since we commenced to read the bill. There are a lot of items 
in the bill that gentlemen want to consider. This has no rela- 


tion to the bill. Now, I would like to ask the gentleman from 


Alabama [Mr. Dent] whether he proposes to give the House 


full opportunity to discuss the items of the bill after we get 
through with the buncombe talk about these general things? 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman that I hope we can 
get down to the discussion of the bill. I do not understand 
that there are any questions of compulsory military training in 
this bill at all. But I have found that when you first start to 
read a bill it is best to let the general talk go on for a while. 

Mr. MANN. I do not care how much talk there is if it is not 
shut off later. I have seen committees allow a great deal of talk 
about general matters in order to prevent talking on a bill. 

Mr. DENT. There is no such intention as that-so far as this 
bill is concerned. i 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, has the request been put? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORDON. I will say to the members of the committee 
that when I was interrupted it was my intention to discuss one 
or two matters which I had not reached when my last extension 
of time expired, and I will endeavor to bring my remarks to 
a close at the earliest possible moment. 

We were recently regaled by some very interesting newspaper 
comment inaugurated by an extended speech made in another 
body of the Congress of the United States upon the subject of 
the articles of war under which punitive justice in our Army 
has been administered, and I commend to the consideration 
of the House all of the information upon that subject which is 
contained in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I believe the New York World’s write-up has been inserted 
in the Recorp under extension of remarks at the instance of 
Senator Lopck, and the chairman of the Committee on Military, 
Affairs of the Senate made an extended speech on that subject. 
And the purport and effect of the contention, which, I am pre- 
pared to admit, was that instead of trying our men in the Army 
according to even military law the Articles of War are pri- 
marily designed, apparently, to carry out the arbitrary will of 


the military commanders, instead of trying our soldiers accord- 
ing to regular rules. That is unquestionably true, and I will 
say for the information of the committee that in 1916, when it 
was proposed to revise these Articles of War and they were 
pending in the House and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, I was a member of the subcommittee which was inves- 
tigating and endeavoring to pull some of the fangs that are now 
being complained of out of those Articles of War. And you 
may recall that Gen. Crowder became impatient ever the fact— 
impatient because our committee did net agree with his notions 
about what the Articles of War ought to contain—and he in- 
duced the President of the United States to use his influence to 
take that bill away from our committee. It was fastened onto 


the Army appropriation bill over in the United States Senate ` 


and passed through Congress as a rider. That is actually what 
occurred. 

I simply want to remind the Members of the House of that 
incident and refer to the barbarities that have been perpetrated 
under those Articles of War, as again illustrating that it is un- 
wise to legislate upon general subjects by riders to appropriation 
bills. Some 273,000 soldiers have been tried under these Ar- 
ticles of War and some 16,000 of them are now confined in Fed- 
eral penitentiaries as the result of trials by general courts- 
martial. : 

Mr. SIEGEL. If the gentleman will yield, I will say that 
370,000 cases have been tried and 22,000 men are now confined, 
and the Secretary of War is getting up a list of those names, the 
offenses, and the sentences. 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. Iam yery much gratified indeed to know 
that the American Bar Association is interesting itself in this 
matter. It thus far appears to have the sympathy and cooperation 
of the Secretary of War. I hope this investigation will be car- 
ried through to a finish and that the Articles of War will be 
revised and amended in accordance with modern humane prin- 
ciples. [Applause.] 

Much has been said upon the subject of conscientious objec- 
tors, Mr. Chairman, and I was just wondering whether it would 
not be worth while to insert in the Rxconb something in regard 
to that. I will ask leave to extend my remarks for the purpose 
of inserting this and other documents in the Recorp, the general 
order under which conscientious objectors have been recognized 
under the laws of the United States—General Order No. 28. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp the document indicated. 

Mr. MANN. Do the other documents relate to the same sub- 


7 
Mr. GORDON. There is just one relating to conscientious 


objectors. 

Mr. MANN, That and other articles. I do not know what 
they are. 

Mr. GORDON. It relates to this subject—the subject of my 
remarks. 


„ The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Ir. TILSON. Does the gentleman mean the others are orders 
from the War Department? Of course, there is no objection 
to the 

Mr. GORDON. Not orders from the War Department. 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman is going to insert a lot of 
‘propaganda such as we receive in our mail, I shall certainly 
‘object. I would like to know what it is the gentleman intends 
‘to insert. I have no objection to the insertion of such as he 
has specified. Therefore I would like the gentieman to be 
specific in his request. 

i Mr. GORDON. I will reassure the gentleman by saying that 
1 intend to insert nothing in addition to this order No. 28 that 
is net written by myself. 

„ Mr. TILSON. Is that an order of the War Department? 

* Mr. GORDON. Yes, 

f Mr. ANTHONY. What is the nature of the matter the gen- 
tleman is going to insert? Does the order justify those con- 
scientious objectors? 

Mr. GORDON. I will insert the order in the Recon to 
enable Members of Congress to determine whether or not it 
justifies what has been done. I de not intend to comment on 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the document referred to: 


16. O0. 28.] 
[GENERAL OnbEn No. 28. 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 23, 1918. 
The following Executive order is published to the Army for the in- 
formation and guidance of all concerned : 
` EXECUTIVE ORDER. 


virtue of authority contained in section 4 of the act approved 
crease 


1. B 


May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the President to 
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8 the Military Establishment of the United States,“ whereby 
it is p ded 

“And nothing in this act contained sball be construed to require or 
compel any 23 to serve in any of the forces herein provided for 
who is found to be a member of any well- reli sect or 
organization at present o and 3 and whose existing 
creed or principles forbid its members to participate in war in any 
form and whose religious convictions are against war or participation 
therein in accordance with the creed or principles of said religious or- 
ganisations: but no person so exempted shall be exempted from service 
n any capacity that the President sball declare to be noncombatant.” 
I mate | declare that the following military service is noncombatant 


service: 

(a) Service in the Medical Corps wherever performed. This in- 
cludes service in the sanitary detachments attached to combatant units 
at the front; service in the divisional sanitary trains composed of 
ambulance 8 and ficld hospital companies, on the line of com- 
munications, at the base in France, and th the troops and at hds- 
pitals in the United States; also the service of supply and repair in 
the Medical Department. 

(b) Any service in the Quartermaster Corps in the United States 
may be treated as noncombatant. Also, in rear of zone of operations, 
service in the following: Steredore companies, labor companies, re- 
mount depots, veterinary hospitals, supply depots, bakery companies, 
the subsistence service, the bathing service, the laundry service, the 
salvage service, the clothing-renovation service, the shoe 9 service. 
the transportation repair service. and motor-truck companies. 

(e) Any Engincer service in the United States may be treated as 
noncombatant service. Also, in rear of zone of operations, service as 
follows: Railroad building, operation, and repair; road building and 
repair; construction of rear-line fortitications, auxiliary defenses, etc, ; 
construction of docks, wharves, storehouses, and of such cantonments 
as may be built by the Corps of Engineers; 1 work; camou- 
Hage; map reproduction; supply. t service; repair service; hy- 
draulic service; and forestry service, 

2. Persons ordered to report for military service under the above 
act who have (a) been certified by their local boards to be members 
of a religious sect or organization as defined in section 4 of said act; 
or (b) who object to participating in war because of conscientious 
scruples but have failed to receive certificates as members of n retigious 
sect or organization from their local board will be assigned to non- 
combatant military service as defined in paragraph 1 to the extent 
that such persons are able to accept service as aforesaid without viola- 
tion of the religious or other conscientious scruples by them in good 
faith entertained. Upon the promulgation of this order it shall be the 
duty of each division, camp, or post commander, through a tactful and 
considerate officer, to present to all such persons the provisions hereof 
with adequate explanation of the character of noncombatant service 
herein defined, and upon such explanations to secure acceptances of 
assignment to the several kinds of noncombatant service above enumer- 
ated; and wheneyer any person is assigned to noncombatant service 
by reason of his religions or other conscientious scruples he shall be 

ven a certificate stating the assignment and reason therefor, and 
such certificate shall thereafter be respected as preventing the transfer 
of such persons from such noncombatant to combatant service by any 


division, camp, t, or other commander under whom said person may 
thereafter be called to scrre, but such certificate shall not ra on 
nt service 


assignment of such persoa to some other form of noncomba 
with his own consent. So far as may be found feasible by each division, 
camp, or post commander, future assignments of such persons to non- 
combatant military service will be restricted to the several detach- 
ments and units of the Medical Department in the absence of n request 
for assignment to some otber branch of noncombatant service as declined 
in paragraph 1 hereof. 

3. On the Ist day of April, and thereafter monthly, each division, 
camp, or post commander shall report to The Adjutant General of the 
Army, for the information of the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of War, 
the names of all persons under their respective commands who profess 
religious or other conscientious scruples as above described and who have 
been unwilling to accept, by reason of such ern assigument to non- 
combatant military service as above defined, and as to cach such son 
so reported a brief, comprehensive statement as to the nature of the ob- 
jection to the acceptance of such noncombatant military service enter- 
tained, The Secretary of War will from time to time classify the persons 
šo reported and give further directions as to the disposition of them. 
Pending such directions from the Secretary of War, all such persons not 
accepting assignment to noncombatant service shall be segregated as far 
as practicable and placed under the command of a specially qualificd 
officer of tact and 1 who will be instructed to impose no punitive 
hardship of any kind upon them, but not to allow their objections to be 
made the basis of any favor or consideration beyond exemption from 
actual military service which is not extended to any other soldier in the 
service of the United States. 

4. With a view to maintaining discipline it is pointed out that the dis- 
cretion of courts-martial, so far as any shall be ordered to deal with the 
eases of ns who fail or refuse to comply with ne esa Ode fp ad ne 

u exer- 


. The Secretary of 
courts- martial heretofore held of persons who come within any of the 
classes herein descri 
remedy, if any be needed, sentences and judgments found at variance 
with the ravens hereof, 


Tun Warre Hovsr, 20 March, 1918. 


1383.2, A. G. O.] 
By order of the Secretary of War: 


Woopnow WILSON. 


Trrrox C. MARCH, 
Major General, Acting Chief of Staff. 


Official: 
II. P. Meats, 
The Adjutant Gencral. 
Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 


ceed for 15 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- | 


mous consent to proceed for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I propose to speak the truth, just 
as I see it. I will tell you something. This committee has 
brought out a bill here which I will discuss in a moment. I 
can not agree to this thing. I am for an Army of 175,000 men. 

I want to tell you, gentlemen, that I do not take any stock in 


all this severe and unjust critic'sm of the War Department and | 


of the Army officials. Gentlemen on this floor have stated that 
these officers of the Army here, these bureaus, would not treat 
them with proper respect. I am sorry that any man has been 
treated disrespectfully. For my part, they have always shown 
the utmost courtesy to me, and I believe that they intend to do 
that to all Members of Congress. 

Again, I do not take any stock in this wholesale criticism of | 
the Army across the sea. Gen. Pershing, according to what 
the Secretary of War told our committee, had carte blanche 


in Europe, even to the ordering of shoes; and when you gentle- | 


men criticize in vicious fashion all that is going on there and | 


all that has gone on there, by so doing you have laid the | 


blame on Gen. Pershing. I believe he has conducted this Army 
in Europe in the proper manner. [Applause.] 

Further, gentlemen, I have looked over the signs of the zodiac | 
and I have observed that the season is now propitious for 


altering this bill. I think the number in the proposed Army | 
should be cut down from 500,000 to 175,000 men, with a proper | 


number of officers to officer that Army. [Applause.] 

We have raised an Army of nearly 4,000,000 men. We sent over 
2,000,000 across the sea. These men that were called from 
the rank and file of the great body of the people went across 
the sea after having received only two or three months’ train- 
ing, and they fought as soldiers never fought before, and this, 
too, among people whose language they did not understand. 
Yet, after our soldiers have won this great war, after we have 
emptied the Treasury, after we have placed $30,000,000,000 of 
debt upon the American taxpayers, it is now proposed to float 
what they call a victory bond issue about April 9 of $7,000,- 
000,000, and one for $5,000,000,000 will have to come a few 
months later, and one for $4,000,000,000 or $5,000,000,000 will 
be bound to come in 1920. And yet this Congress sits around, 
after having won this great war, talking about an Army of half 
a million men! You might just as well have a billion as half a 
million. It makes no difference in the final analysis. 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, this bill provides, as I understand 
it, a feature to the effect that you can even go out and con- 
script these men, because it comes under the provisions of the 
act of May 18, 1917. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kaun] may indorse that kind of business; but all this talk 
about compulsory training and compulsory service in this coun- 
try in time of peace is rot, and the majority of the people will 
drive any party out of Congress that enacts such a thing as 
that in this country. [Applause.] We have won this war, 
and are called on now to raise the greatest Army that the 
United States has ever had in peace times. 

Another alteration that should be made in this bill is to re- 
peal what was done under the act to coordinate and harmonize 
the departments and other establishments of the Government. 
I will tell you what they did. They built up a General Staff, 
and the President delegated, as he ought to have done as the 
Commander in Chief and as President of this Republic, the 
authority to a body of expert military men; but they built up 
a General Staff that is a duplicate and feplica of this hated and 
contemptible German system, and that staff has divested the 
Secretary of War of any real constituted authority which he 
formerly possessed. They absolutely took the virility out of 
the office of The Adjutant General and took the marbles away 
from The Adjutant General, until he is now in reality nothing 
but a chief clerk down there. [Laughter.] 


Other bureaus have been treated in the same way. This bill | 


proposes to take away part of that authority, but it fails to do it 
in whole. The General Staff is riding yet, because we have got 
the word “ organizations” in here. My information is that you 
ought to cut the guts out of it and hang them up in the sun to 
dry. [Laughter.] We can not afford to let the General Staff 
have all that authority. 

Mr, BAER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I can not yield. I want to say further that this 
bill has not only placed upon the American taxpayer, as the 
gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] wanted the House to 
believe, a burden of over $1,000,000,000, because he claimed that 


that would pay all of our Army in France and it would main- | 


tain this Army in our country here at a strength of 500,000, but 
it has placed on the American taxpayer a burden nearly twice 


as big, because every man who has any sense knows that this 
Army costs $1,600 per man, and we would be called upon to pay 
! a deficiency of nearly $1,000,000,000 more. 

There is no use to fool ourselves. The American Congress has 
spent all of this money and is going ahead now when the tax- 
payers of this country are groaning and limping under the load 

"that has been placed on them. I want to say that Congress is 
| not to blame for all of it. The administration of this Republie 
is to blame for a great deal of it, some men from every depart- 
ment. Here is the Secretary of the Interior coming down and 
proposing to go out over this country and buy up a lot of old cut- 
over pine land, worth about six bits an acre, and pay the owners 
| of that land valuable prices, and have the American Congress 
be fool enough to go out and dig up the stumps, and put up fine 
| houses and waterworks and electric lights in them out of the 
American taxpayers’ money, They are full of such schemes as 
| that to take the money away from the taxpayers of this coun- 
| try. Are we, as true, honest representatives of the masses of the 
people of this country, going to stand and submit to it? Some 
men propose to donate to our soldiers a year’s salary. Every, 
kind of waste! We passed a law, and I voted for it, to fix up 
| the wheat farmers, to pay $2.26 a bushel for their wheat. You 
are called upon now to put up $1,250,000,000 to make that good. 
You are called on to pay $750,000,000 more, after the railroad 
control has spent the $500,000,000 that you gave them. You are 
asked to pay out $750,000,000 more to go out and raise the sal- 
aries of everybody in this country to demoralize labor. You 
| are called upon for every kind of a scheme to go out and grab 
money, with the Treasury already empty. And now you have 
only one place where we can call a halt. They are not going to 
halt any of these other things that I am talking about. You can 
eall a halt on the Military Establishment in this country. I 
want my country protected. This bill has a provision in it 
which does that. If we will take the vitals out of that 500,000- 
men proposition, and cut it down to 175,000 enlisted volunteer 
men, with the proper officers, you have in this bill a provision 
for the National Guard, with about $32,000,000 worth of equip- 
ment, that we already have, and the balance in cash, making 
$50,000,000 to build up a strong National Guard in every State of 
this Nation. My friends, there is the hope of this Republic, 
With the National Guard, the States will have a proper force to 
quell riots and disturbances in any section of the State. Then 
there will be these 175,000 volunteers in the United States Army. 
By the way, according to my conception of this volunteer enlist- 
ment plan we can not get any more than that, but under those 
two provisions you will have a sufficient Army to guard prop- 
erly the coast and the insular possessions and to be sent to quell 
riots and strikes in this Republic. What more should we want? 
Is the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] afraid that some 
one is going to come over and take us overnight? Why should 
we need 500,000 men after we have just won the great war, and 
the President over yonder around the peace table proposing 
a league that will prevent war? Why should 500,000 men, with 
29,000 or 30,000 officers with shoulder straps be living off the 
people? 
Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. QUIN. I can not yield. What is the object of this? Do 
you believe that the American Government is in danger? Do 
you believe that 500,000 soldiers and 30,000 officers could save 
us? With the experience that we have had, do not you know 
that an army could be raised in a very short while if we should 
be suddenly attacked from any quarter? Do not you know that 
it has been demonstrated that all this talk is nonsense, that a 
great many of the officers said you had to have a great standing 
army in order to be prepared to fight a war successfully? AIL 
of that idea has passed away like the mists before the sun. 
Yet we have it urgently insisted that this Government should 
fasten upon itself now this great ball and chain to drag along 
and hold us down. In the name of heaven, let us get those sol- 
diers that are now in the Army back home in civil pursuits, 
[Applause.] Let us have these men back on the farms and in 
the workshops. Across the seas there are still two millions of 
men. We may need some there, but the greater part of that great 
number of two millions of men should be transported back across 
the Atlantic Ocean and put out into the fields. Old Bossy and old 
Muley are calling for them. The bobwhites out in the corn- 
field are calling for the boys back on the farm, and here we are 
proposing to keep two millions of men standing almost in idle- 
ness, drawing salaries, and wasting money, and to have 500,000 
more in this country. What are the people going to think about 
it? I will tell you what they are going to think. They are going 
to talk in 1920. They are going to talk at the ballot box. They, 
are going to talk where it counts. The ballot is a mighty voice, 
and some of you in distress may tremble when you hear it in 1920, 
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With all of the talk and all the attempt to stir up trouble in 
this country and all the attacks that have been made against 
our Goyernment, we may need some men to protect our country 
against bolshevism. 

Some of them the other day hollered up in New York “ to hell 
with the United States.” We need some force to handle such 
bunches as that; but, my friends, do we need 500,000? Is 
there a man on this floor who believes that you can go out and 
get by volunteers 510,000 men for a standing Army? Of course, 
we can get the officers. There will be no trouble about that. 
That is why I think this army is wanted, to give a big crowd 
of officers a job for the taxpayers to maintain. Is Congress, 
representing 100,000,000 people from all stratas of society, going 
to proceed on the ground that this great Military Establish- 
ment after the war, after peace is virtually in sight, after the 
league of nations has been agreed to according to this morn- 
ing’s paper, and is virtually a success—is Congress going to 
say that we need 500,000 men? Are they going to call on the 
‘American taxpayers to sustain this heavy burden, to sustain 
this enormous force, while our country is in peace? We need 
the rehabilitation of industry and agriculture in this country. 
‘You need to bring these men back from the Army to do that. 
(You ean not raise corn, wheat, cotton, sheep, cows, and hogs 
without bringing these men back from the Army. You can not 
do it by the Agricultural Department sending out bulletins. 
(You have got to do it by brawn and muscle, and it is going to 
be no 44 hours a week either. The farmers of this country do | 
not believe that this Government should fasten upon the tax- 
‘payers of the Nation a great standing Army, and the large 
taxpayers have reached the point where they do not believe it, 
There is not a taxpayer within the Government to-day that is 
not fecling the pinch, and who is not calling a halt on the wild 
extravagance and waste of money. I want to say that I have 
voted against every raise of salary that has been proposed in 
this Congress. I have voted against expenditures which I did 
‘not think essential. I voted for the naval appropriation bill 
because I thought it was needed to protect the country under 
all the circumstances and because the President of the United 
States urged it as essential to his success at the peace con- 
gress. But no man has come forward to bring any evidence 
here that we need a great standing Army in a time of peace. 
No man has brought forth anything to prove that you can 
raise that army by voluntary enlistment. The ideals for which 
our Republic stands and the sentiments of the plain people 
will not tolerate this big army in times of peace. [Applause.] 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
| Mr. LARSEN, We have read one paragraph of the bill and 

| 


I would like to know how long it is possible for Members to 
lgo on discussing matters that have nothing to do with that 
paragraph in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Just as long as the members of the com- 
mittee give unanimous consent that they may proceed. 

Mr. LARSEN. I want to say that I shall have to object to 
any further discussion outside of the matters contained in the 
bill. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a word in 
reply to the gentleman from Georgia. General debate on this 
‘bill was closed with the statement by the chairman that Mem- 
bers desiring further discussion might get time under the five- 
minute rule. I do not want to take any time myself, but I 
‘know of several gentlemen who do desire time and want to 


Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MANN. Before the gentleman proceeds I would like to 
say that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Larsen] has given 
notice that he will object unless debate is confined to the para- 
grfph under consideration. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. If the gentleman from Georgia insists 
that debate be on the paragraph, I will take my seat as soon as 
the point of order is sustained. After I have consumed five 
minutes I am going to ask for more time, and if objection is 
made I will take my seat, but until we reach that bridge I will 
proceed in order, or, perhaps, out of order. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken the floor simply to say a word | 
in behalf of the Regular Army. All of us are interested, of 
course, in the National Army; all of us are interested in the 
National Guard, especially in those units which come from our 
States and our communities. But nobody feels particularly 
called upon to say anything for the Regular Army, and pro- 
eeeding, perhaps, on the same theory that Kipling proceeded 
when he was bragging on Fuzzy Wuzzy, because, as he said, 
“he ’asn’t any papers of his own,” I want to call attention to 
some facts touching the Regular Army as a fighting machine. 


There were 30 combat divisions which engaged in fighting in 
France and sustained battle losses. Seven were from the Reg- 
ular Army, 11 from the National Guard, and 12 from the Na- 
tional Army, The total killed in battle was 27,762 in the 30 
combat divisions. The T Regular Army divisions out of the 30 
lost 8,281 killed, or 30 per cent of the total. The total losses— 
that is to say, the killed, died of wounds, missing, and captured, 
not counting the other casualties—the total battle casualties of 
the 30 divisions was 56,592. The 7 Regular Army divisions out 
of the 30 lost 17,768, or 31 per cent of the total battle casualties, 

Now, if we take the average battle losses which I have just 
enumerated—the killed, died of wounds, missing, and cap- 
tured—the combat divisions engaged in the battles lost. on the 
average, 1,886 to the division. That average with the Regular 
Army divisions was 2,538. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Was that owing to the inferior leadership? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I do not think so. I am willing the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas should take that opinion. 

a Mr. CARAWAY. I expressed no opinion. I nsked the gen- 
eman. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I presumed the gentleman entertained the 
opinion or he would not have asked the question to find out if I 
disagreed with him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think it is fair, though. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman thinks that is a fair 
inference. Then the Rainbow Division and the Wisconsin Divi- 
sion—the Thirty-second—and the Twenty-eighth Divisions, 
which have won immortal glory in this war, are properly sub- 
ject to the criticism that they were badly led. I do not believe 
that. There were 23 divisions which sustained battle losses, 
as I have defined that term, exceeding 1,000 to the division. The 
average losses in such divisions was 2,354. The average loss in 
such Regular Army divisions was 3,464. The highest loss—killed 
in battle—of any regiment in the Army was in the Ninth In- 
fantry, 547. The next was the Twenty-eighth Infantry, 517. 
The next, the Eighteenth Infantry, 512, and the next, the Twenty- 
third Infantry, 504, all Regulars. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, so that when it comes to 
the bloody business of the battle field the Regular Army has 
measured up not only to the expectations of its friends, but to 
the best traditions of the American Army. [Applause.] The 
total losses of the First Division—Regulars—highest of any in 
the Army, were 5,248. The Forty-second—the Rainbow Divi- 
sion—the division in which all of us take especial and thoroughly 
justifiable pride, because it was composed of National Guard 
units from 27 States, and every section of our country was rep- 
resented, lost 2,950. The Thirty-second Division, made up, as I 
recall, from Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan and possibly 
Towa, the division in which I think everyone in the country who 
has real American blood in his veins takes great pride, lost 
3,213; the Twenty-sixth Division, 2,868. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The gentleman from Mississippi seemed to 
rather resent a moment ago that [ asked about the leadership. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I did not resent it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is it his inference, then, from citing the fig- 
ures, that the Regular Army was superior to the National Guard 
and the National Army in courage, skill, and willingness to go 
into battle? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It is not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then what is the gentleman proving by his 
figures, other than possibly the opportunity to engage in battle? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, it is very likely that I 
am wasting the time of the House, but I will state to my friend 
that I am thoroughly enjoying the pastime. [Laughter.] I 
put it in here beeause all of us naturally and properly sing the 
praises of the National Guard and the National Army divisions 
and point to their sacrifices on the battle field. I took the floor 
simply to show that in this bleeding business the Regular Army 
was doing its full share and shedding its full proportion of very 
precious American blood; that is all. As to the reasons for it, 
they are perfectly apparent. They were sent over there first. 
In October, 1917, for instance, the first division went into the 
trenches. The National Guard units, which were considered the 
best trained, were sent over first and were put into battle first, 
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and therefore they suffered the greatest losses. At Cantigny, 


where the marines won their first fame, the newspapers had 
little to say of the other units. Gen. Pershing, however, in his 
report of that battle, says this: 

On April 26 the First Division had gone into the line in the Mont- 
didier salient on the Picardy battle front. Tactics had been suddenly 
revolutionized to those of open warfare, and our men, confident of the 
results of their training, were eager for the test. On the morning of 
May 28 this division attacked the comman German position in its 
front, taking with splendid dash the town of Cantigny and all. other 
objectives which were organized and held steadfastly against vicious 
counterattacks and galling artill fire. Although local, this brilliant 
action had an electrical effect, as it demonstrated our fighting qualities 
under extreme battle conditions, and also that the enemy's troops were 
not altogether invincible, 


Who can accurately measure the full significance of this last 
sentence? For four long and unhappy years the German hosts 
had been victorious. In the previous March drive they had 
utterly crushed the English Fifth Army and came perilously 
near winning the war. All of us remember Haig’s Macedonian 
ery. Who, then, I repeat, can estimate the tremendous value 
of this long prayed for demonstration that “the enemy’s 
troops were not altogether invincible”? 

When this campaign had ended the following general order 
was issued by the commanding general, which tells its own 
story: 

General Orders, No. 112. 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY Forces, 
France, July 9, 1918. 


The commander in chief desires to record in the General Orders of 
the American Expeditionary Forces his appreciation of the splendid 
coura, service, and sacrifice of the officers and men of the First and 
Second Divisions of these forces during the recent operations in which 
these divisions participated and in which the enemy was checked by 

resolute defense and counteroffense of the allied armies. 

These divisions submitted fully for the first time to all the drastic 
tests of modern warfare, bore themselyes always with fine valor; their 
cooperation with their brothers in arms of the unified command was 
prompt and efficient and brought from their allied comrades many ex- 
pressions of sincere appreciation. The conduct of these brave men 
and that of their fallen comrades who made the supreme sacrifice has 
established a standard of service and . wh every division of 
the ican Expeditionary Forces will strive to emulate and preserve. 

This order will be read to all organizations at the first assembly 
formation after its vy aa 

By command of Gen. Pershing: 

James W. MCANDREW, 
Chief of Staff. 
Ronxnr C. Davis, 
Adjutant General. 

On the 15th of July the other great offensive opened; the 
offensive which all Germany hoped and believed would win the 
war. Alas for thelr hopes. It was indeed to be the last offen- 
sive, but its failure was to spell their downfall. Here, too, the 
Regulars did their full share of the fighting. Reading again 
from Gen. Pershing's report: 


The Third Division was holding the bank of the Marne from the bend 
east of the mouth of the Sur, to the west of Mezy, osite Cha- 
teau-Thierry, where a large force of German infantry sought to force 
a passage under support of powerful artillery concentrations and under 
cover of smoke screens. A single regiment of the Third wrote one of 
the most brilliant in our military annals on occasion. It 
ee the cross ng at certain points on its front, while on either 

ank the Germans, who had gained a footing, pressed forward, Our 
men, firing in three directions, met the German attacks with counter- 
attacks at critical points and succeeded in throwing two German divi- 
sions into complete confusion, capturing 600 prisoners. 

I believe every State in this Union shared in the sorrow and 
the glory of what has come to be known generally as the vic- 
tory of Chateau-Thierry. 

I believe I am within the record when I say that the great 
drive of July 15 was stopped by the soldiers of this Republic 
and the tide of battle turned by them which was the forerunner 
of Germany’s collapse. 

The following general order is a fitting acknowledgment of 
the praise due to all our soldiers alike. It will be observed 
that the divisions named are four Regular and four National 
Guard: 


Official : 


General Orders, No, 143. 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY Forces, 
France, August 28, 1918, 


(For official circulation only.) 


It fills me with pride to record in general orders a tribute to the 
service and achievements of the First and Corps, comprising the 
First, Second. Third, Fourth, Twenty-sixth, Twenty-ci nth, Thirty- 
second, and Forty-second Divisions of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. 

You came to the battle field at the crucial hour of the allied cause. 
For almost four years the most formidable army the world had as yet 
seen had pressed its invasion of France and stood threatening at its 
capital. t no time had that army been more powerful or menacing 
than when, on July 15, it struck again to destroy in one at battle 
the brave men opposed to it and to enforce its brutal will upon the 
world and civilization, 


our sup- 
pledge i you proved that our 
ce have not blunted our 
merican initiati 


of our brave 
comrades. shall cherish their memory always and claim for our 
history and literature their bravery, achievement, and sacrifice. 
This order will be read to all organizations at the first assembly 
formation after its receipt. 
JoHN J. PERSHING, 
General, Commander in Chief, 


Rogert C. Davis, 
Adjutant General. 

There is glory enough for all surely in the record that was 
made. From the 18th of July to November 11 our boys in all 
branches of the service showed the mettle of their pasture. 
After this splendid division, the first to enter the trenches in 
October, 1917, had finished its great work with Cantigny, 
Chateau-Thierry, Belleau Wood,‘and Argonne upon its banners, 
the N general order shows how well the sequel held 
together: 


Official: 


General Orders, No. 201. 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES, 
France, November 10, 1918. 
For official circulation only.) 


1. The commander in chief desires to make of record in the General 
Orders of the American Expeditionary Forces his extreme satisfaction 
with the conduct of the officers and soldiers of the First Division in its 
advance west of the Meuse between October 4 and 11, 1918. During 
this period the division ed a distance of T kilometers over a country 
which presented not only remarkable facilities for enemy defense, but 
also great difficulties of terrain for the 8 of our troops. 

2. The division met with resistance from elements of eight hostile 
divisions, most of which were first-class troops, and some of which 
were completely rested. The enemy chose to defend its position to the 
death, and the fighting was always of the most desperate kind. 
Throughout the operations the officers and men of the division dis- 
played the highest type of courage, fortitude, and self-sacrificing de- 
votion to duty. In addition to mene enemy killed, the division cap- 
tured 1,407 of the enemy, 13 77-mm. field guns, 10 trench mortars, and 
numerous machine guns and stores. 

3. The success of the division in driving a deep advance into tho 
enemy's territory enabled an assault to be made on the left by the 
neighboring division against the northeastern of the Forest of 
Argonne and enabled the First Division to advance to the t and 
outfank the enemy's position in front of the division on that flank. 

4. The comman in chief has noted in this division a special pride 
Podis and a high state of morale, never broken by hardship. nor 


e. 
5. This order will be read to all “a er aie at the first assembly 
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formation after its receipt. [14790- 
By e Gen. Pershing: 
Jauxs W. MCANDREW, 
Chief of Staff. 
Official; 


C. Davis, 
Adjutant General. 

Mr. Chairman, all of us have indulged in criticism of the 
Regular Army. I have listened to many gentlemen do it, and 
some gentlemen have listened to me do it. I have no doubt 
that I shall continue to listen to criticisms of the Regular 
Army, and if the House will be patient with me in times to come, 
I have no doubt that they will hear me indulge in similar 
criticisms. The conduct of the Regular Army, Mr. Chairman, 
in this war has been such, however, that, in my opinion, every 
American can take pride in. 

The Regular Army men who went over to the other side, 
as I have shown, did their duty fully on the battle field. A 
great majority—62 per cent—of the officers remained over 
here; and for what purpose? In order to train the other boys 
from civil life who were necessary to go, Did they perform 
that service well? I think the answer to that question came 
at Belleau Woods, at Chateau-Thierry, and along that long 
and bloody trail which lead thence to Sedan. They trained the 
boys fresh from the walks of civil life and demonstrated that 
whatever our lack in guns and cannon, we were in the main 
essential element of preparedness—the spirit of the people and 
the quality of our boys—the best-prepared Nation in the world. 
To my mind they also demonstrated that there is no necessity 
hereafter to maintain as a permanent Military Establishment 
any considerable number of troops above that which was au- 
thorized before the war. They showed that they could train 
the boys in civil life to be the match of any soldiers beneath 
the sun. 

Mr. Chairman, I felt that in justice to the Regular Army 
some one ought to present these facts to the House and pos- 
sibly to the country, because whatever else may be said of 
them, they have demonstrated that they are first-class fighting 
men, 
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I append the following, taken from the Official Bulletin, so that 

Members may see the exact losses in all the divisions which had 

the luck, and it was only luck, to get into action: 
Total casualties by divisions. 

{Field signal battalions and trains not included. 


Division. 


eee ENCA 050 789 106 
V 696 73 2, 
E. oss 589 873 254 3,617 
4.. 613 817 51 2.983 
5. 505 900 60 2.501 
8. 67 3 3 122 
L g 98 50 3 323 
BAe net EAE 660 462 354 2,864 
27 404 330 158 2.194 
28. 5⁵³ 1,174 619 3,890 
29. 220 257 33 1,117 
30. 415 251 2 1,772 
32... 708 768 43 3,213 
485 251 240 2 1,171 
33. 217 S08 112 1,733 
3h. 116 393 2 869 
7. 289 Bi TE 1,250 
42. 73 440 2,850 
FWB 852 529 2,602 
28. 339 508 1.825 
70. 352] 1,142 2 389 
£0. 337 286 1,355 
81. 86 79 370 
82.. 324 271 1,502 
7777S 33 7 66 
89.. 427 250 1,525 
90. 327 287 1,585 
91. 275 470 1,702 
92. 50 47 211 
C ͤͤ T II ETEA 105 8 489 
TOU AA SA T ENA 56, 


1 Two regiments of marines not included. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, we are sitting to-day under our constitutional power to 
make appropriations for the maintenance of our Army, and I 
must confess that I approached the deliberations upon this 
measure with an open mind. I am one of those who have con- 
sistently supported the administration and the Government in 
the prosecution of the war and all measures that I deemed essen- 
tial or vital for the successful and victorious termination of that 
cause. But hostilities have ceased; the war is to all intents 
and purposes ended, and we now, gentlemen, sit here as the 
representatives of the American people to meet the propositions 
of rehabilitation and reconstruction. Since the armistice was 
signed and the war ceased each one of us, I am sure, in his 
own heart and intellect, has begun to take stock of what his 
course and procedure should be in the future with reference 
to these bills which should come before this House, As has 
been pointed out here time and time again, and you gentlemen 
all know, the war has necessitated the piling upon the Federal 
Treasury a stupendous and almost unimaginable burden that 
has to be paid out of the labor, toil, and sacrifices of the Ameri- 
can people. 

I am not making complaint about the appropriations which 
were made to carry out and win this war. I voted for them, and 
I have no apologies to make; but we are now, gentlemen, ap- 
proaching—and are, as a matter of fact—upon a status of peace, 
and here comes the Committee on Military Affairs of the House 
and presents an appropriation providing for the expenditure of 
$1,916,000,000 for the purpose of maintaining the Army during 
the next fiscal year. It contains a provision, gentlemen, au- 
thorizing, in all events and under all circumstances, a standing 
army of over 25,000 officers and 500,000 men. Now, we are 
responsible to the people. I am not standing here to-day in the 
capacity of a diplomat; I am not standing here in this forum 
in the exercise of any judicial power; I am here as a repre- 
sentative of 200,000 hard-working, honest, toiling Alabama peo- 
ple, just like you are the representative of such in your district. 
What do you think their feeling and their judgment are upon 
this new proposal and absolute departure from the traditional 
policy of our people for a large standing army in time of peace? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman know that 
there are now pending before the Committee on Ways and 
Means and in expectation it will be shortly reported to the 
House a bill which proposes to increase our bonds from $20,- 
000,000,000 to $25,000,000,000, with an additional issue of $10,- 
000.000,000 of notes? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Iam aware of that, and every Member of 
this House is aware of it; but, gentlemen. the pay day has got 
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to come in the future. [Applause.] Yet here we are on both 
sides of this aisle voting daily huge sums of money for all sorts 


of purposes, and I particularly desire to take this opportunity 


to admonish my Democratic brethren that the responsibility 
is primarily upon us to cut out these unnecessary expenditures, 
because we are the party in power and the country properly is 
going to charge us with any undue and wanton extravagance in 
these expenditures of the people’s money. Yes; that situation 
has to be confronted, and that is the reason why I for one—and 
I do not claim any particular virtue upon this situation—pro- 
pose to call a halt. I have to be guided, gentlemen, by this 
monitor here in my own individual bosom, by what little in- 
tellect God has given me as to my individual course and pro- 
cedure; that is the reason, after the war ended, as I have said, 
as far as I am concerned I am going to see to it by my vote that 
our appropriations are limited to our governmental necessities, 
[Applause.] I voted against the appropriation giving $100,- 
000,000 away to feed the Germans and Austrians, Russians and 
Turks and Bolsheviki over yonder, and my vote on that question 
did not meet with the approval of the majority of this House, 
but it met the approval of my judgment and conscience and will 
meet the approval of my constituents. I voted against the 
naval appropriation because it authorized the spending of $750,- 
000,000 of the people’s money right at a time when we are hop- 
ing and believing that the peace treaty at Paris will provide for 
the disarmament of nations. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. I hope that my colleague from Alabama will not 
refuse to vote the money to pay the necessary number of troops 
before demobilization. 

Mr. -BANKHEAD. Oh, yes; that is the attitude my col- 
league undertakes to put us in. They want me hog-tied, as it 
were, for fear of criticism if I vote against a big standing 
Army. You can say, “ Yes; he voted against an appropriation 
to pay boys still in the service——” 

Mr. DENT. I think that is a fact. $ 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What I want to do is to cut out the 
Army of half a million men in time of peace and have in the 
biil the necessary sums to pay and provide for the boys still 
left in the present Army. But that does not prevent us on the 
floor of this House from making an honest effort to cut down the 
expenditures provided in the bill, if it can be done. Now, what 
is the necessity of a standing Army? The proposed Army, as 
my friend from California [Mr. Kaun] called it, I believe, yes- 
terday, a “stop-gap” Army of 500,000 men. I asked the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie], a man of 
fine common sense and high patriotism, to give some reason 
for the necessity for this proposition, and what was his an- 
swer? I am sure it was the best that he could make. It was 
that they tell us—that is, the General Staff—that, in view of 
our colonial possessions, our insular possessions, and our long 
seacoast to defend, that, in their judgment, that is the minimum 
amount we should rely upon. Why? With what new menace 
are we confronted in reference to the safety of our insular 
possessions? Why, one regiment is a sufficient constabulary 
for the Philippine Islands. What war cloud is brewing over 
the Panama Canal Zone or Porto Rico or any other of our 
possessions that did not exist prior to our entrance into this 
war? Gentlemen, this is but the entering wedge for a perma- 
nent policy of a large standing Army that the people of the 
United States have opposed [applause] and to which convic- 
tion and sentiment I am unalterably opposed in time of peace. 
Why, it is admitted by members of the Committee on Military 
Affairs that the Chief of Staff, when he had a hearing on this 
proposition, advocated the adoption of this policy providing for 
a minimum Army of half a million men as a permanent peace 
policy, and when that proposition met with criticism in the 
committee finally Mr. Kann suggested, or undertook to pro- 
vide, a rider that would only provide for an emergency Army for 
the fiscal year of 1919-20. What is the necessity for keeping 
500,000 boys in the Army if we can get them home this year? 
The boys in the Army from my district went to the war to lick 
Germany. They have done their part in finishing that job, and 
now they want to go home to their own people and get back into 
the useful and peaceful trades and callings. 

We are told that our Army is being brought back home as fast 
as ships can be procured to bring them. 

I trust that that is so. I pray to God that those in authority 
may exercise the same zeal, energy, and industry in getting 
them back as they did in getting them over there to the firing 
line when we sent them over there. [Applause.]_ I believe in 
good faith that they are making every effort to do so. I have 
scores of letters every day from my district from mothers, 
fathers, wives, and children asking when their soldier will get 
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back. The farms all over my district are vacant because the 
boys are over there in the Army. I think we ought to put some 
legislation on this bill, gentlemen, authorizing and directing the 
Seeretary of War immediately to discharge from the service cer- 
tain classes of men. [Applause.] I propose at the opportune 
time to offer an amendment authorizing and directing him, as 
soon as possible under the machinery provided, to discharge 
from the service those who have dependents at home, all of 
those for whom the Government of the United States pay the 
family allowance at home, and those engaged in agriculture. I 
do not know what support that proposition will get. But, gen- 
tlemen, we are proposing here an Army of, as I say, 500,000 men, 
without any necessity for its existence having been satisfactorily 
stated by the members of the committee. 

I am sure that the explanation that has been offered by the 
committee on this proposition does not meet with your honest 
convictions upon the ground of governmental necessity. If we 
are going to spend money extravagantly, let us spend it for some 
useful and serviceable purpose. Why should we have half a 
million men in camps throughout the country in absolute idle- 
ness, doing nothing except to conform to regimen and military 
discipline, producing nothing, but consuming all the time, under 
constant daily burdens of the taxpayers and the people of the 
United States? I say, if we are going to spend the money, let 
us spend it for some instructive, useful, and humanitarian pur- 
pose. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] said that 270 
soldiers out of every thousand enlisted were afflicted with some 
congenital or contracted disease. We could spend $10,000,000 
upon that proposition and accomplish great results along that 
line. There are to-day in the United States of America 8,500,000 
people who can not read or write or understand the English 
tongue, making a great problem of national illiteracy, which I 
think this Congress could well afford, by Federal aid and co- 
operation with the States, to meet and master. We could spend 
it much more profitably in aiding the States to build good high- 
ways for the people or in providing Federal aid, stimulus, and 
leadership in the great problem of retraining for some useful 
calling the victims of industrial accidents. 

Gentlemen, we ought to remember the people back home. We 
are too prone to overlook, I fear, sometimes the plain people 
ef our district. And they are nearly all plain people, because 
there are but few millionaires; there are very few of the blue- 
stocking element in America as compared with the general popu- 
lation. That man back there is the fellow who has to go down 
in his pocket and foot these bills. He can not escape, He is 
penalized if he does not pay. And already the Song De- 
partment is getting out its return for every citizen of the United 
States who commands a salary or makes wages of more than 
$1,000 a year, and asking him to go down in his pocket and pay 
his tithe of these great tax burdens. We ought not to forget 
them and the business men of the country. While we are dis- 
‘cussing sovereignty let us sometimes think of the private citi- 
zenship back yonder. 
| I want to illustrate that spirit and that purpose by a sugges- 
tion once made by that silver-tongued son of Georgia, the late 
Henry W. Grady, a comparison that I have used before: 

Not very long ago I stood out here in front of this Capitol and looked 

up at this magnificent structure, the Capitol of our Republic, magnificent 
in its architecture and design, the flag of our Republic floating above the 
Goddess of Liberty on its top, and I thought surely that if justice and 
wisdom and mercy and humanity abided here that the world should be 
indebted to this temple that had taught the world its best lessons of 
human liberty. 
; A few days after that I went back to my district and visited 
an old farmer friend. As I walked up the gravel walk to his 
home I could see the beegums out there in the peach orchard. 
I could see the pigeons fluttering down through the air. I could 
thear the drone of the bees and the poultry's gentle clucking. 
My old friend met me at the door and bade me into the sitting 
room. You have seen its type among your people. There was 
the clean counterpane on the bed; on the mantel the clock that 
had ticked the watches of the living and for the dead. There 
on the center table was the old family Bible, thumbed by fingers 
long since stilled and blurred by eyes now dimmed forever. He 
led me out on the porch and we looked down on his fertile fields, 
He was an American farmer, sowing in his own season and sell- 
ing in his chosen market, the master of his land and the master 
of himself. He had a service star in the window for a son who 
had been taken from that farm and who was fighting for that 
flag. As I looked upon that picture the memory of this mag- 
nificent Capitol Building here in Washington faded from mind, 
I felt and knew then, as you do to-day, that here in the hearts 
and homes of the people is the ark of the covenant and the hope 
of-this-Republic. [Applause.] 


Gentlemen, let us not forget the homes of America, the toil 
and the sacrifice that lies before them when we, I am afraid, are 
about unduly to hamper and burden them with unnecessary tax- 


ation. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEAGALL, Mr. Chairman, it has been repeatedly 
stated in the debates on this bill that its provisions look to the 
maintenance of an Army of 28,579 officers and 509,909 enlisted 
men for the next fiscal year. When this feature of the bill 
was under discussion yesterday morning, having read it very 
hastily, I ventured to accept the same interpretation of its 
language, and so stated to the membership of the House. But 
since that time, after reading the act carefully, I am clearly 
of the opinion that it does not limit the program to the main- 
tenance of an Army of approximately 500,000, 

I ask you to read closely the provisions of the act at this 
point and see if the statement I now make is not amply sub- 
stantiated by the language used. It provides: 

That in addition to the Regular Army now organized under the pro- 
visions of an act for making further and more efficient provisions for 
the national defense, and for other purposes, approved June 3, 1916 
as amended, there shall be raised and organ under provisions of 
“An act to authorize the President to increase — the Military 
Establishment of the United States,“ appro May 8, 1917, as 
amended, a force sufficient to maintain an a te commissioned 
and enlisted strength of 28,570 officers and $09,900 enlisted men. 

This language not only authorizes but instructs and requires 
that “a force sufficient to maintain an aggregate commissioned 
and enlisted strength of 28,579 officers and 509,909 enlisted 
men” shall be raised and maintained“ in addition“ to the force 
provided for in the act approved June 3, 1916. 

Upon first reading the act I construed the word “ aggregate“ 
to apply both to the Regular Army organized under the act 
approved June 3, 1916, and the additional force required to 
be raised under the provisions of the act approved May 8, 1917, 
but a more technical construction seems to limit the applica- 
tion of the word “ aggregate” to the additional force only. So 
if we adopt this measure as reported by the committee we not 
only require the establishment, in time of peace, of an Army of 
175,000 men under the act of 1916, but we require that there 
shall be organized and maintained an additional force of 28,579 
officers and 509,909 enlisted men. 

If this interpretation is correct, this act would require the 
maintenance in time of peace of an Army of nearly three- 
quarters of a million men. Now, for my part, I am unalterably. 
opposed to any such scheme. Whether limited to 500,000 men 
or not, I am opposed to authorizing in any event more than 
175,000 men as provided in the act of 1916. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I understand you to say this 
force of 28,579 officers and 509,909 enlisted men is in addition 
to the lar Army? 

Mr. STEAGALL. That is the language of the act. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. A strange thing about that is 
that the men who drew the bill meant it to read just the oppo- 
site, and all thought it did. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Oh, if the gentleman will consult the vari- 
ous members of the Committee on Military Affairs regarding 
this matter, he will find at least one member of that committee, 
a very able lawyer, who construes it as I do. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I have been consulting them for 
the last two months on it daily, and we all seem to have the 
opinion that the Regular Army and temporary forces when put 
together would equal 500,000 approximately. 

Mr. STEAGALL, That was the conclusion I reached yester- 
day upon a careless reading of the bill, but a strict examination 
of the language shows it does not mean that. 

Now, I do not wish to criticize the War Department, but gen- 
tlemen on the committee have stated that the plans of the de- 
partment look to the establishment and maintenance of an 
army of approximately 500,000 men in addition to the regular 
force. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SrEAGALL. No; I regret that my time is so limited; 
I prefer not to yield. 

Mr. SANFORD. I want to help the gentleman to under- 
stand it. 

Mr. STEAGALL, Well, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SANFORD. If the House should make a rule to the 
effect that in addition to the speech the gentleman is making 
there should be sufficient further speeches to make an aggregate 
of three, can the gentleman tell me how many speeches under 
that ruling there would be in all? Then he can express an 
opinion on the meaning of the paragraph. š 
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“Mr. STEAGALL. I thought yesterday that the word “ ag- 
gregate” saved the point, but upon further reading of the bill 
I reached a different conclusion. The act provides that “in 
addition” to the Regular Army organized under the act of 
June 8, 1916, there shall be raised and organized under the act 
approved May 8, 1917, a force sufficient to maintain an aggre- 
gate commissioned and enlisted strength of 28,579 officers and 
509,909 enlisted men. It is this force to be raised under the 
act approved May 8, 1917, that is to amount to an aggregate 
commissioned and enlisted strength of 28,579 officers and 509,909 
enlisted men. 5 

But, gentlemen, there is no use to spend further time dis- 
cussing this feature of the act, because I think members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs are sincere in their position. 

I have the highest regard for the ability and fairness of the 
gentlemen on this committee, especially my good friend and col- 
league, the able chairman of that committee, Mr. Denr. I am 
sure they want to be fair with the House. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McKENZIE], a member of the committee, stated 
yesterday that he welcomed and courted discussion, and would 
welcome an amendment to this portion of the bill if necessary 
to accomplish what the committee intended. In my judgment, if 
it is desired to make this bill accomplish what the Committee 
on Military Affairs intended, it will be necessary to pass an 
amendment to make certain its provision. To say the least of 
it, if this is not done it will leave it open for construction by the 
War Department. I am not sure that the first word of the pro- 
vision for this additional force of approximately 500,000 men 
does not have a peculiar significance. You will notice that this 
provision begins with a requirement that there shall be organ- 
ized and maintained a force of 28,579 officers. Remember, gen- 
tlemen, that whoever wrote the bill puts the officers first, and if 
the bill is passed in its present language I venture to predict 
that when they go to construe it some interpretation will be 
found that will find places for all these officers for the next year. 
After that possibly the scheme advocated by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kann] may be contemplated, a plan by which 
these officers can be used for purposes of instruction in a course 
of universal military training that efforts will be made to estab- 
lish in this country, 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield in 
that connection? 

Mr. STEAGALL, My time is so limited that I prefer not to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAZARO, Just for a question? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Well, I yield for a question. 

Mr. LAZARO. Was that provision written by an officer or 
a private? 

Mr. STEAGALL, I am not in possession of any more infor- 
mation than the gentleman is. Of course, he knows, as we 
all know in a general way, how this legislation originates— 
the way the various departments have of preparing legislation 
for our approval, 

I am sorry this bill deals only with the creation and mainte- 
nance of the Nation’s military force. I wish the committee 
would report some measure looking to the demobilization of the 
millions of men already in our armies. I think every man 
who has dependents and every man who was engaged in farm- 
ing and desires to return to such work ought to be selected for 
discharge. I have introduced a bill, now before the Military 
Affairs Committee, which provides that all men who had de- 
pendents or who at the time they entered the military service 
were engaged in farming shall be discharged. I wish the com- 
mittee would report that bill or some similar measure. 

I think we ought to adhere to the principle of selection under- 
lying the draft law, and demobilize our armies just as they were 
raised, with a view to obviating economic loss and industrial 
disturbance as far as possible. The task of finding employment 
for the vast number of men now in the Army is, indeed, a seri- 
ous one. We are maintaining an employment bureau at an enor- 
mous expense to assist in this work. The Secretary of the In- 
terior is seeking legislation authorizing the expenditure of $100,- 
000,000 to purchase or improve lands for the use of soldiers to 
be discharged. Certainly in such a situation men who desire 
to engage in farming ought to be discharged with all possible 
haste. Not a day passes that every.Member of this House repre- 
senting agricultural districts is not flooded with appeals to 
assist in securing discharges for men who are begging to go 
home and begin the cultivation of crops, and it will be too late 
unless they get out in the next few weeks, because the planting 
Season will soon be past. For reasons of public policy these 


men, and men who have dependents, ought to be given a chance 
to return to their former occupation in order to prevent the 
accentuation of economic difficulties that must follow the com- 
plete demobilization of our Army. 


Gentlemen, I attach no importance to the provisions of this 
act which make this vast army only temporary. The gentle- 
man from Illinois quoted a statement from the Secretary of 
War in which the Secretary said that all legislation was tem- 
porary, and that is true. This is the entering wedge, the be- 
ginning of a policy to establish a big standing Army in this 
country, and if the plan is countenanced by this House at this 
time there is no telling when we may hope to see it abolished. 
There has never been a time when such a plan was so unwise 
and inexcusable. This bill authorizes an expenditure of more 
than $1,000,000,000 for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year beginning June 30, almost a year after the termination of 
the war. A year’s expenditure for the support of the Army for 
any fiscal year before the war began was never over $100,000,000 
or thereabout. How can we justify such a change at this time, 
at the end of the great war, when the only enemy constituting 
a serious menace to this Nation in a hundred years has been 
humiliated and crushed and when we are trying to establish 
universal peace? 

The expense of the Navy before the war never ran in any 
fiscal year above $150,000,000, but we have just passed in this 
House a measure providing three-quarters of a billion dollars 
for the support of the Navy for the fiscal year beginning June 
80 next—almost a year after the conclusion of the war—and the 
bill contains an authorization for additional ships that will add 
nearly a half billion annually whenever the completed program 
is set to going. 

The vast increase proposed to be expended for the mainte- 
nance of the Army and Navy following the war, as compared 
with the expenditures made prior to that time, would in just a 
few years be sufficient to pay our entire national indebtedness, 

I know it has been contended that the provisions of the naval 
bill for the additional program will never be put into effect, 
but I believe if the Congress passes that bill it, too, will be an 
entering wedge which will culminate in the policy of building 
the greatest Navy in the world. When it is admitted that our 
present naval strength is equal to that of the combined strength 
of any three nations on earth except Great Britain, with whom 
we have just been associated in the great war against the mili- 
tary autocracy of Germany, unless we are in danger of war 
with Great Britain, what excuse can any sane man offer for 
such a program? Of course, no man would dare say that there 
can be such danger after our recent effort to assist Great 
Britain in destroying the system of militarism which so recently 
attempted to destroy the freedom of the world. 

We face already a public debt of nearly $25,000,000,000. We 
have just passed a revenue bill designed to raise approximately 
$6,000,000,000 for the next fiscal year; and yet, if I can remem- 
ber correctly, the chairman of the committee in charge of that 
bill stated that the indications point to an expense of nearly 
$8,000,000,000 for the next fiscal year. How are we going to get 
the money? 

Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to deliver any lecture on 
economy. I have usually voted with the majority of the House 
in making provision for the expenditure of money, and I am not 
censuring nor criticizing now. I know how it all comes about. 
Every measure that is brought in here for the unnecessary ‘or 
unwise appropriation of money is always supported by the 
claim that it has some peculiar merit distinctively its own, just 
as was the case with the bill brought in by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and which was passed a day or two ago. 

Each and every one of these schemes to take money out of 
the Treasury is always represented as having some merit pecul- 
iarly its own. But I voted against the naval bill, and I am 
going to vote against this bill if the provision is retained 
authorizing the maintenance of a standing Army of 500,000 or 
700,000 men in time of peace. So far as I am concerned, from 
now on I am going to treat all alike and cast my vote against 
all useless expenditure of the people’s money when they are 
burdened, as they are, almost beyond endurance. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the truth is we have been doing many unusual 
things in this Congress since we entered the war. And every 
time we haye been confronted by the people of the country with 
the suggestion that we were departing from well-established 
customs and ideals we have answered them by saying,“ Yes, 
but we are in war, and we want to go about winning it; but as 
soon as it is over we are going to tear down the military ma- 
chine being built up and undo many of the things now deemed 
essential and indispensable to the winning of the war.” Now, 
gentlemen, we have right here the opportunity to make good 
eur promise by returning to the established policies and well- 
known wishes of the American people in the matter of our 
regular Military Establishment. [{Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON rose. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I decline to yield to the gentleman, 
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: Mr. TILSON. 
right. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I have voted with the majority almost in- 
variably during my service in this House. I voted for the dec- 
laration of war. I voted against the McLemore resolution. I 
have voted at all times, as I thought, for the assertion and for 
the defense of American rights, for the right of the people of 
this Nation to traverse the high seas, and for the right of the 
producing masses of the Nation to maintain commerce with the 
world and ship their. products to every quarter of the earth. 
And when those rights were at stake and the welfare of hu- 
manity was involved I voted for every dollar of appropriation 
suggested from responsible sources, in order to maintain our 
Army and sustain the dignity and honor of the Nation. 

But we are now practically at peace with the world. We 
should return to the policy of simplicity and economy, to the 
old ideals, and get back into the paths established by our fathers, 
and run this Government as it used to be run without so much 
centralization of power in Washington and without the burdens 
involved in the maintenance of so many bureaus to control busi- 
ness and regulate the activities of the people. Let us release the 
initiative and productive forces of the Nation, and let the coun- 
try move forward along normal lines, to the end that we may 
develop our resources, discharge our obligations, and leave our 
children unhampered and unshackled by a staggering public 
debt and the expense and danger involved in a large standing 
Army. Let the Government take its hand off the citizen and out 
of his pocket. Let the Government umpire the game and give 
every man in this Republic an equal chance to fight out the bat- 
tle for industrial success. [Applause.] These are the things 
we have promised the people during the war, and, so far as I am 
concerned, I intend to make good the promise. [Applause.] 

But, gentlemen, it is not alone upon the idea of dollars and 
cents that I am opposed to the maintenance of a vast military 
organization in this country in time of peace. It is a matter 
that transcends any question of dollars and cents. It tends to 
the overthrow of American ideals of government. [Applause.] 
Ah, gentlemen, to-day the thoughtful men of this country are 
not concerned so much about the dangers that lurk in foreign 
lands or any menace of other powers. We face domestic ques- 
tions the solution of which affect the peace and perpetuity of 
this Republic. Solomon said: “He that ruleth his spirit is 
better than he that taketh a city.” The greatest task con- 
fronting American statesmanship is to work out the many prob- 
lems of rehabilitation and readjustment following the great 
war in which we have been engaged; to correct evils inherent 
in our national life; to eliminate the dangers and weaknesses of 
our own Government; to preserve it as a blessing to our children 
and a light to the world. 

While cherishing the sincerest friendship for the masses of 
humanity everywhere now bleeding from the wounds of war, 
let us look first to the restoration of normal economic condi- 
tions among our own people. Let us release to the fullest the 
prductive forces of the Nation, extend our trade throughout, 
other lands, and discharge the enormous burdens recently im- 
posed upon our people. Let us not arouse their fears nor 
dampen their loyalty by the maintenance of useless and expen- 
sive armies. Above all things, let us not forget that when the 
record of this war shall be written by the impartial historian 
its greatest and most unmistakable lesson will be that the Ger- 
man Government, after whom some of us on this floor wish to 
pattern, went to her doom through her effort to dominate the 
world by military foree—that in attempting to live by the sword 
she perished by the sword. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, the House well knows that I 
am no apologist for the War Department. I try to stand by the 
officials of that department when they are right and to criticize 
them wien I think they are deserving of criticism. I think that 
in somé things they have been worthy of criticism, and I have 
attemptéd to administer it on this floor. One thing I have criti- 
cized is the delay in discharging the men from the Army; but 
there iş no harm in facing the facts as they exist. There is 
nothing to be gained by misrepresenting the situation in which 
we find ourselves placed. Gentlemen agitate themselves very 
much cr the provision of the bill which calls for an aggregate 
of 500,000 men, properly called a stop-gap Army. There should 
be no tteuble about that. If that language does not mean what 
the Committee on Military Affairs intended it should mean, it is 
an easy matter to insert x single word that will make it mean 
that, aud there is not a member of that committee who will re- 
sist it. There is no use in agitating ourselves over that proposi- 
tion. The truth of the matter is that it is the intention of the 


I was going to ask for the floor in my own 


committee to provide pay, subsistence, supplies, transportation, 
and other necessities for an Army averaging 500,000 men during 
the next fiscal year, and that is the smallest number which the 


responsible officers of the executive department of this Govern- 
ment claim they can get along with. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas for a 
question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The gentleman uses the word “average” 
as applied to the 500,000 men. The language of the bill has 
nothing to do with an average. i 

Mr. TILSON. The item for the pay of the Army tells th 
story. The pay of the Army is sufficient for 500,000 men and 
the requisite number of officers during the entire year. There- 
fore the Army may amount to over a million men on the first 
day of July, 1919, but on the 30th of the following June may not 
amount to 200,000 men; and that is what we mean by the aver- 
age, and that is what we have provided for here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TILSON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If no substantive legislation is provided, 
will not the present Army continue in existence until the 
emergency is ended, and all that will be necessary will be a 
sufficient appropriation to provide for that Army until de- 
mobilization is completed? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes, that will be so; but as a member of the 
committee I, for one, believe that it would be a great hardship 
upon these men who were either drafted or enlisted for the 
war to be kept for an indefinite time until peace shall be 
finally concluded. We believe it to be the better plan to enlist 
a volunteer force of men who are willing to serve in that Army 
during the next year. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. No; I decline to yield, if the gentleman will 
excuse me. I do not wish to take any more time. 

I should like to call upon some of these gentlemen who have 
had the floor and who have discussed this matter on the other 
side to state what items they would cut out of this bill. We 
have a large Army over in France, and we all wish to see every 
man brought back home. 

What is the largest item of this $1,100,000,000? Nearly half 
of it is for transportation, $449,000,000, Would gentlemen cut 
that out? Our men over there must be brought home. 

The supplies must be carried to them while they are over 
there. We must have the transportation. 

Our soldiers must be fed. One hundred and twenty million 
dollars is for their subsistence. Would gentlemen cut that out? 
Would they let the men starve? 

Then there is the pay. We are told that 500,000 men are 
the smallest number that can perform our part of what ought 
to be done in cleaning up the aftermath of this great war. 
This is the best opinion that we can get from the military ad- 
visers of the Government. Therefore we are providing for the 
pay of 500,000 men, and the pay item amounts to $303,000,000. 
Would gentlemen cut that out? We must provide the pay if 
we have the men. 

Gentlemen are indulging in destructive criticism, but I would 
suggest that they tarry a moment and say what they are going 
to put in place of what they destroy. After having incurred 
these heavy burdens, after having voted for these expenses, it 
is all very well to say that we want to return to the old-time 
normal. All right; but we are not yet at the old-time normal, 
and we are not in sight of it. It is going to take a great deal 
of money to return to it; but the point is that haying voted 
for these great appropriations, having incurred these great 
expenses, gentlemen must take their share of the responsibility 
in helping to get us out of the difficulties in which we have 
been placed by the aid of their votes. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut has expired. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Goopwix of Arkan- 
sas, having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message 
from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman. from Georgia here? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair hears no objection. 
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‘Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, for one I am not disturbed 
about the language of this bill on page 58. I think the argument 
that my friend from Connecticut [Mr. Ts ox] has just made 
will clear a doubt in the minds of some of us as to whether or 
not the legislation is to be permanent. At any rate, I am not 
one of those who have believed that we can raise 500,000 men by 
yoluntary enlistment. I might say that I am disturbed some- 
what about the 28,579 officers that the bill provides for. If we 
are going to have 500,000 men, that will mean 20 divisions and 
5 army corps, and, of course, it will require the 28,579 officers; 
but I do not believe that one single officer should be appointed or 
commissioned for this Army until the Army grows to the 
strength requiring that particular officer. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. That very provision is in the bill. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Then it is a better bill than I thought for. 
[Langhter.] i 

Mr. KAHN. The officer can not be appointed until the men 
are in the unit he is to command. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. The committee is in hearty accord with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. [Laughter.} But I did not rise 
to discuss this bill in this particular feature. I listened to a 
discussion on the floor yesterday in which the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Hersey] had something to say about what is col- 
loquially known as the “ canning factory” of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] 
asked the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER) what 
he knew about the “ canning factory,” and he said in his belief 
it never existed. 

When I referred to the conditions at the reclassification camps 
at Blois twice in the past month, I think I gave the House sub- 
stantial evidence that there was a “canning factory” at Blois, 
and if my good friend from Nebraska will read the Washington 
papers he must be familiar with the intelligent contributions of 
George Rothwell Brown, who went to France, who spent months 
in France, and who has given through the columns of the Wash- 
ington Post a magnificent description of what he saw and what 
he knew about conditions in France. I commend to my friend 
from Nebraska that he read the Brown story of the “ canning 
factory ” at Blois. 

Now, I am going to read a letter just received from France. 
Sunday’s mail brought me 40 letters from France this time, every 
letter from a stranger, and they come from colonel down to 
second lieutenant. I am not going to read them all. I am going 
to read two. I am net going to say that what is conveyed to me 
in the first letter is the truth. I have only the evidence in this 
letter; but if it is the truth it is horrifying. Listen to this: It is 
signed by a major, and, of course, I shall not give the man’s 
name, but he appends the number and location of his outfit, and- 
he refers to having read some of my remarks on the floor of this 
House in the Paris edition of the New York Herald. He says: 


France, January 20, 1919. 


Gen. Hill, of Illinois, one of the most able and conscientious officers 
that the National Guard ever uced, was hailed before that tribunal, 
whose door should have upon it “All who enter here leave hope behind,’ 
and told he could accept a colonel’s commission in the S. O. S. er a 
major’s commission in the line, and he stated that he came over here 
to fight, and was going to fight if he had to fight as a private. He went 
to the line as a major, and every officer and man who knew him testified 
to his soldierly conduct and erage 5 I have visited his grave near 
Epionville, in an orchard, in that shell-torn Argonne Forest, and as I 
stood at that shrine I felt that if God ever cursed a human being he 
surely would trouble the consciences of that board, who never smelled 
ponnn but who have broken the hearts of many patriotic American 
officers. 
Col. Joseph Cavander, who left Wyoming with as good a regiment of 
husky westerners as was ever organiz and who was transferred from 
the Infantry to the Artillery, with no choice, and who took up the new 
work with vim and enthusiasm, and put together a regiment whose 
record has not been excelled, and who were on the fighting line for five 
Jong months, was detached from the regiment and sent to the same 
board, where he was informed that he could take a captain's commis- 
sion or go home. Broken hearted he walked over to the hotel and fired 
a .45-caliber pistol bullet into his brain, and then the casualty reports 
showed him “ killed in action,” and I have in mind at least 50 generals, 
colonels, and lleutenant colonels of the National Guard who have met 
disgrace at this tribunal of injustice, and I will be glad to furnish 
the names and addresses if they are needed. 

We stood this long without a murmur while the war was going on, for 
the reason that nothing mattered much if the boche won, and we were 
willing to suffer even these things, in order to maintain harmony in our 
own forces, but now we feel that justice must be done, 

Sincerely, yours, 


May I say here that before I read that letter I consulted 
with the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], and he 
said that he knew Col. Cavander well, and that the earlier re- 
ports from the Expeditionary Forces did say that he was killed 
in action. Yesterday, only yesterday, the record was corrected 
to show that he died from a self-inflicted wound. 


I may say that my correspondent is unknown to me except as 
he signs himself, and that he is not from New England but, I un- 
derstand, from a Southern State. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. I have a letter from a member of the Expe- 
ditionary Forces in France, dated January 15, 1919, in the 
course of which he says: 

Senator GALLIVAN— 

And he simply anticipates [applause]— 
of Massachusetts certainly put it up to them in 
keeping you all in the dark. : Ae ROETE ADORE 

I will not ask the gentleman to-give up his time, nor shall I 
ask to take the time of the committee to read this in full, but 
I wish the gentleman would ask unanimous consent to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp, so as to include this letter, which is 
most interesting. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
ask that permission for me now. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts may extend his remarks in 
the Record by printing this letter, or any other letters, in full 
to which he may refer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that his colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GALLIVAN] may be granted leave to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by printing the letter referred to and such other letters 
as he may choose to include. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLIVXN. Mr. Chairman, I shall include that letter 
to which the gentleman from Massachnsetts refers at this 
point. It comes from a soldier son to his father, and is as 
follows: 

VISEENY, FRANCE, January 15, 1919. 

Drar Pa: I am sending this letter through the base censor, so that 
I may write more freely. I certainly feel that you people at home 
have a right to know the truth about what we are being forced to 
through. What one reads in the papers is the best of what 
— 2 tine to troops in a big city. Se much Is written that, so far as 
we Ww, has no basis of fact that it would lead a person in the 
States to think that we were on a touring trip with the latest of 
every modern convenience at our command. This is good camouflage, 
but will be rudely destroyed when the troops get home, 

The men located as we are, in a little village back im the hills, 
are up — it. Probably 300 or 400 people inhabit the village. 
— 5 are farmers by vocation. The only amusement they can offer 
soldler is an ab nt ly of red wine and rot-gut cognac. For 
r e e "Sany at tie ues” ll of pure Renan 

‘a ny ellows, out o n 
haye taken — drink as a means of escape. When one has money te 
= occasionally get a supper cooked by some family. How can we 
do it with October, November, and December pay due us? 

During the day we are drilled in elementary tactics, such as hand 
Salute, squads Sg — and left, facings oe gun drill, ete. Most 
of the men have in the service for upward of 12 months and do 
not need this. They even went so far as to try to give us tent 
pitching. Imagine that after we had traveled night after night across 
country with no tent poles and pins and had pitched our tents in 
the dark. Then we struck camp in the dark, rolled 98 all 
without the use of any light. To give us instruction in things 
Is pure nonsense. But what is worse, every day now men are detailed 
to crack stone for shed floors and to do “white wing” work in the 
town. One day a successful practicing lawyer from New York was on 
33 gha —.— up the streets: while some of the Frenchmen stood and 
r billets are fairly comfortable, inasmuch as the weather here is 

Being however, it is practically impossible to keep the 
e, as the authorities seem to demand. It was an- 
nounced that if one “butt” was found on the floor at any time that 
thereafter no — ig would be allowed in the billet. It is becoming 
well-nigh intolerable living under such unreasonableness. If we hadn't 
seen a r we would never have known the armistice was signed. 
Not a single thing are we told. We are just treated like so many serfs 
and ordered to do things without reason. What we would like to know 
is: Why are we kept over here? 

Why are the authorities not picturing things as they are? Were 
we crepe over here to fight Germany or clean these backwoods 
towns of France? How long does the law allow the National Army 
te be kept in France? Why do the people at home not find out some 
of the real facts? 

We realize that all the troops can not be returned at the same time, 
for most of us have a reasonable amount of intelligence and are oper 
to reason. But we do demand that our treatment be that that any 
9 American should be accorded. 

I wish that this might be brought to the attention of somebody who 
could use the material in presenting our side to the public. Of course 

‘ou realize that an ont-and-out 3 with my signature might 
nvolve me in some difficulty, such are the regulations to suppress the 
truth from being known. 

But we want to come home if our duty is done. If it is not, then 
we want to know about it and we will listen to reason. 

Every single word of this is fact, and 1 do wish in some way some- 
thing might be done. Every day is simply wasted and is costing the 
Government a large sum of money. It doesn’t seem a very wise way 
to inspire patriotism toward the purchase of liberty bonds. 

We are ketting good food and plenty of it. 

To-day classes in many subjects have been started, and this will, in 
some measure, help to lessen the tension; but we want to get back to 
civilian life, not to have beneficent charity foreed upon us. 

Outside of the depression caused by these conditions, I am well. 
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Please bear in mind that it would be unwise to publish the letter 
with my sigrature, but do try and use it in some way in behalf of us 
fellows so that we muy get back. 

Added a few days later: 


I have purposely waited before sending this to see if possibly I had 
been in a supercritical mood when I wrote it. To-day I find pareet in 
much the same condition mentally that I haye been since co: ng into 
the town; but I have more facts at my command, with which I will not 
tire you. Our pay has not come, and yesterday, when one of the most- 
touted leaves was announced, scarcely anyone had anyi money at all. 
There is absolutely no excuse for this, for we have n out of the 
lines two months. 

Senator or Representative GaLtivan, of Massachusetts, certainly put 
it up to them in the Congress about keeping you all in the dark. Possibly 
a copy of this, minus the name, from a Massachusetts voter might 
help hasten the time when your two boys will be released from their 
idle occupation and be able to reenter a profitable civilian occupation. 

Am trying to get a leave of absence to visit Perhaps I will 
get it and perhaps I won't. I certainly want it. 

Now that I have gotten some of this off my chest I will promise to 
write a cheerful letter next time. 

Do pu and do something for us. 

ith love, 9 

I do not want to take up much more of the time of the House, 
but I have two short extracts from letters which I have which 
I desire to read. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to continue for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr, Chairman, I have two extracts here, 
one touching on what my colleague from Massachusetts has 
said, and this comes from a major of Engineers, who signs his 
name, who is at Tours. He says: 

I also want to say to you that they are making our army here a 
regular mob; not soldiers. It is getting so that men have little re- 
spect for the officers, and if you knew all you would understand better 
why. It is petting so that officers are no better than enlisted men, as 
far as discipline goes, and the men know it. The papers seem a 
to publish the facts, if they have them. 

In conclusion, I ask your attention to this short expression of 
opinion from a lieutenant colonel, who writes me from France: 

No one in the American Expeditionary Forces over here would have 
had the attitude of Congress other than it has been during the active 
conduct of this war, but certainly every grant of an extraordinary 
power carries with it a strict accountability for the use of that power, 
and the National Guard and the Reserye Officers over here are glad to 
see that Congress at last is beginning to ask an accounting from the 
men who have been given extraordinary power. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply rose to assure my esteemed friend 
from Nebraska that when we say something about conditions 
at Blois that it is not something that we have just dreamed of, 
but that it is an actuality, and that men have been wounded in 
pride and feelings and reputation at Blois almost as badly as 
on the fighting line at Chateau-Thierry. [Applause.] 

Congress will get more of the truth when our valient boys 
get home. Suffice it for the present to say that I have given 
information to the House as it comes to me from the men who 
ought to know. I believe their statements. [Applause.] 

- Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. It took the American people a long time to under- 
stand that we were at war. It seemed to take a long time for 
Congress to understand that we were at war. A man who rises 
now to make criticism of the War Department often brings 
down upon himself the condemnation of some Members of the 
House, It was not right to arouse the people of our Nation by 
calling attention to any mistakes that might have been made 
while the war was in progress; but it is now 90 days since the 
armistice was signed. Of course, legally speaking the war is not 
ended. But just criticism or criticism that is made for the 
purpose of righting wrong ought to be made, and a Member of 
this House who knows the conditions and refuses to call atten- 
tion to them does not perform the duty that he owes to his people 
or to the people of the United States. The rôle of a critic is not 
a pleasant one, and a man who criticizes without offering some 
remedy does himself an injustice as well as the Members of the 
House. 

I wan’ to say a word in behalf of some of my people, because 
they can not speak for themselves, and it is in reference to the 
delivery of the mails to the soldiers in France, and I know that 
some Members here will say that they are getting very tired of 
hearing of that subject, and of hearing the matter referred to in 
this House. We are getting tired of that matter, but the thing 
that I am tired of is the fact that the mails are not delivered, 
and I am mightily tired of that. [Applause.] 

In making this statement I appreciate the conditions under 
which the mails have to be handled. No sensible man who 
thinks but knows that it is a gigantic task, one that must take 
patience and time, and if I thought that my remarks here to-day 
would make my people more restless and dissatisfied and add 


The time of the gentleman from Massa- 


to their distress I would desist from speaking. The War De- 
partment has stated that the mails were being delivered, and I 
think that the restlessness that is abroad among the people 
comes from the fact that the people know from returned letters 
properly addressed that their mail was not delivered to the 
soldiers, The War Department should take the people into its 
confidence and tell just what the facts are, giving the difficulty, 
because I know the American people have common sense, and 
that whenever any reasonable excuse is given them they will 
be patient, as they have been patient throughout this entire war. 
They are beginning to be impatient, however, because for 90 
days the conditions, while improved, have not yet been corrected. 
Every man on this floor has received mail which has been prop- 
erly addressed and which has been returned. That condition 
ought to be corrected, because I say to you that when you forget 
the breaking hearts of the fathers and mothers of these boys who 
won this war you forget the very foundation of patriotic sacri- 
fice for our Government. Do not say these things do no good, 
for I have observed that criticism in this House calling the atten- 
tion of the department to wrongs that are going on has attracted 
the attention of the War Department and efforts made to correct 
same. 

I wish to refer to the proposition of working our American 
soldiers at $30 a month alongside of men who get $6 and $8 a 
day. Out there at Indianapolis, Ind., a private concern rented 
an old factory to the Government in which to store automobile 
trucks. When the men and officers arrived with the trucks to 
store them they found civilians clearing out the rubbish, and 
what happened? The civilian employees, whose business it was 
to clean out the rubbish for the private owner, were discharged 
and the American soldiers put in there to clean out the rubbish 
of that factory. That is not right; it is not fair. It is not fair 
to the boys, and I want to say here that there are other similar 
eases throughout the United States. This is not a criticism of 
the general policy of the Government, but it is simply calling 
N to these facts in order that such things may not con- 
tinue. 

It is true we must not forget the wonderful achievements of 
our boys across the sea and the wonderful achievements of the 
War Department in this emergency, but because of that fact 
we should not shut our eyes or close our ears to those things 
that we ought to remedy. [Applause.] : 

Gentlemen of the House, there is another subject that I wish 
to discuss, and that is the demobilization of our Army. When 
the news came that the armistice had been signed the wives, 
fathers, and mothers of the men in France and in the Army in 
the United States immediately became interested in the return 
of the soldiers to their homes. To those not familiar with mili- 
tary methods it seemed just that the boys in France who had 
been engaged in the hard fighting should be the first to be 
returned home to America, and that those soldiers who were 
called under the first orders of the draft, according to their 
numerical numbers and who never had an opportunity to be 
classified under the selective-draft law, would be discharged 
early, especially those of them who were married and had de- 
pendent families and who, if they had had the advantage of clas- 
sification, would not have been taken. I realize that it is a 
huge task to orderly demobilize an army, but I am convinced 
in my own mind that the officers having charge of the de- 
mobilization of the men should be compelled to give heed and 
act upon individual cases where the conditions demand the im- 
mediate return of the soldier. 

Some say we are too impatient in this matter of demobiliza- 
tion; but, sirs, one can hardly be patient when he sees the 
daily exhibition of a purpose on the part of some officers not 
to give any attention to, but thrown in the waste basket, as it 
were, the applications of meritorious cases, and using the threat 
of court-martial to prevent the soldiers from requesting any 
assistance in the way of getting a discharge. Every officer 
that makes an order threatening court-martial proceedings 
against any soldier who desires to communicate with the Mém- 
bers of Congress or with his family ought to be cashiered and 
discharged from the service. Such procedure is un-American 
and should not be tolerated by this Congress. Every man who 
has a family that can possibly be spared should be immediately 
discharged. Every man who has employment on the farm, in 
the workshop, in the stores, und industries of the country wait- 
ing for him and can be spared should be promptly discharged. 
Some armed men, it is true, will have to be maintained for a 
while in Europe, but I imagine that it will not be necessary to 
maintain an extensive force there for many months. For mili- 


tary reasons many of the boys who did the fighting are with 
the occupation army in Germany guarding the Rhine, while 
there are many other soldiers who did not have the opportunity 
to reach the battle front are being first returned home. 
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is evidently some sufficient military reason for this, but the 
people do not understand why this is done, and it causes un- 
favorable comment and criticism, and the point I am insisting 
upon is that the War Department in so far as it can to take 
the publie into its confidence and explain the reasons for ac- 
tions on its part that run contrary to the public idea of common 
sense, equity, and justice. Every mail brings complaint from 
the families of wounded boys in regard to the failure of the 
War Department to furnish them with any information as to 
the condition at the present time of the soldier. It is not suffi- 
cient to answer that there is no casualty or that the soldier 
was wounded in September or October with no further informa- 
tion as to his condition, and I insist that the War Department 
obtain the hospital reports and furnish this information or ex- 
plain why the same can not be furnished promptly. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, America helped 
win this war with the brave, heroic men who left their homes 
in this delightful and pleasant country and went overseas to 
fight and die on foreign soil; patriotic men and women at home 
toiled, saved, and sacrificed to sustain them in their hours of 
trial. Men in all walks of life who remained behind poured 
their money into the Treasury of the Government through the 
purchase of liberty bonds and war-savings stamps. They cur- 
tailed their business and conformed to all the orders in the 
regulations of the Goyernment. The women of the cities, vil- 
lages, and countryside vied with each other in the Red Cross 
work and other similar missions. Their contribution to the 
carrying on of the war can not be measured. Now, sirs, when 
our people have done all these things and are at this moment 
supporting fervently the Government of this country, I say 
that they have a right to have their heartaches receive due 
consideration at the hands of officers whose salaries they pay. 
In conclusion let me say, my prayer is that out of the peace 
conference may come a lasting peace and some system that 
will make impossible any great world war in the future. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. Mr. Chairman, I was very much interested in 
the speech of my colleague from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], in 
which he objected to the temporary Army provided for in this 
bill of over 300,000 men, and unless the Committee on Military 
Affairs can show the need of such temporary Army I trust the 
House will not authorize it. By way of suggestion, may I call 
attention to the fact that the Committee on Naval Affairs, in 
providing a temporary naval force for the fiscal year 1920, re- 
quired that they be shown what absolutely necessary service 
‘demanded this temporary force, and unless an essential service 
had been shown no temporary force would have been allowed. 
The bill as drawn and passed stipulated not only what service the 
‘temporary force should render but expressly provided that such 
jtemporary force should automatically be discharged when the 
‘need for their services ceased. In other words, a temporary 
naval force of 82,000 men for the purpose of manning cargo and 
transport ships for the oversea Army was expressly provided, 
and the bill further provides that when such transport and 
cargo service ceases, either in whole or in part, automatically 
the temporary force must be released. The same is true of the 
temporary increase provided for the Marine Corps. We gave 
them a temporary force equal to the number of men serving 
with the Army in France, and provided that when those men 
return from France automatically this temporary force shall be 
‘discharged. And it occurs to me that in providing a temporary 
force for the Army the duties of that temporary Army should 
be clearly shown and written into the bill. This House is en- 
itirely willing to provide adequate military force for the essential 
needs of the country, but unless the necessity can be clearly 
shown and unless provision is further made for the diminution 
of this temporary force as the needs disappear this House should 
not authorize the temporary force herein asked for. 

Now, in connection with the duties the Navy is performing 
in bringing back our soldiers and in carrying supplies to them, 
the question was asked by Mr. Garner, of Texas, how many 
naval vessels are employed for these purposes were being 
manned and operated by our Navy? A letter just received 
from Admiral Blue, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, gives 
this information. The Navy at considerable expense, and 
with some question from an economie standpoint as to 
the wisdom of its course, after the armistice was signed, 
proceeded to prepare 16 battleships and 10 cruisers to 
bring back our troops, and these naval vessels are now en- 
gaged in that service. They have a monthly carrying capacity 
of about 27,000, and the number to date returned on these bat- 
tleships and cruisers, including those to be landed in a few 
days, exceeds 35,000 men. In addition to these they are man- 


ning with naval crews 72 transport ships for the Army and 267 
cargo ships. Personnel units are now organized for 22 addi- 
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tional American transports, soon to be fitted out by the Army, 
and 20 additional large German transports, all of which it is 
hoped will be added to the service within a few weeks. Care- 
ful surveys are being made of other vessels, and if found suited 
for transport service the Navy is prepared to supply the per- 
sonnel to operate the same. For this important work we have 
provided a naval temporary force. The vessels now in service 
and soôn to be added, operated by the Navy for the return of 
our soldiers, have a carrying capacity per month of more than 
250,000 men, and it is thought that additional cargo ships can 
be converted into transports so as to increase the monthly. 
carrying capacity to 300,000. You will recall that with the 
limited number of transport ships flying the American flag dur- 
ing the war, our Navy carried to France more than 46 per 
cent of our Army of 2,000,000 men and furnished 82 per cent 
of the destroyer and cruiser escort for the ships carrying the 
entire force. Not a ship convoyed by the American Navy was 
lost, a most remarkable record, and one never equaled by any 
navy in the world. 

Mr. MASON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will. 

Mr. MASON. I am very much obliged and very glad to hear 
the report. I want to ask whether the gentleman knows of any, 
rule in the War Department that prohibits or prevents the 
bringing of the boys home on first-class passenger ships? I ask 
the question because my colleague from Massachusetts, who 
came over on a first-class passenger ship, stated that there was 
room for a thousand more soldiers on that ship, which room 
was not occupied, and I wondered whether there was any de- 
partmental rule that they had to be brought back on battle- 
ships or some other sort of ships? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I regret to say I know nothing of 
the rules of the War Department. I am only giving informa- 
tion obtained from the Navy Department as to what is being 
accomplished with the ships manned by the Navy. 

Mr, MASON. I am very thankful to hear it. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I recall the gentleman making a 
similar statement on yesterday, and I asked for information 
as to the ships manned by the Navy in bringing back troops— 
whether their full carrying capacity was being employed—and 
the answer was that in January, owing to the large number of 
wounded brought back, that the full carrying capacity of the 
ships was not utilized, for the reason that more room was 
required for the wounded. 

It will doubtless interest the gentleman to know that it is 
now estimated that the seriously wounded will all be returned 
at an early day, and I am sure that then the carrying capacity. 
of every ship can be used to the fullest. 

Mr. MASON.. I thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I have not criticized any, 
department of this Government on the floor of this House, and 
I shall not do so now. First, I shall make a few observations 
in reference to the speech the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
HvumpuHreys] made a few minutes ago, which tended, it seemed 
to me, to prove the National Guard and the National Army are 
inferior to the Regular Army. All comparisons are odious, and 
I regret to see them made on the floor. I fear the statement of 
my good friend from Mississippi when it shall be read in the 
Record will not convey the real intention of the gentleman. I 
fear that those whose sons served in the National Guard units 
or the National Army might feel that their services were dis- 
paraged here upon the floor of this House, and be hurt thereby. 
I am going to acquit the gentleman from Mississippi from any 
intention of doing it, but nevertheless that is the way it now 
reads. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Les. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Does the gentleman question the accu- 
racy of the statements I put in the Rrrorp? 

Mr, CARAWAY, I never saw them. I do not question them. 
I do not have any opinion about them one way or another. It 
is so common to attribute to men who have special training 
superior qualities. There is a kind of fetish in the minds of 
some people that military science is a peculiar science, and that 
men who have not had the professional training of the schools 
ean not acquire this knowledge. The history of this country 
shows that isa mistake. We have to go no further back than the 
War between the States to learn this. Many officers who came 
to the front toward the conclusion of that war were men who 
had not the military training of the schools. In the beginning 
of that struggle most officers of high rank were professional 
soldiers. To the end some of those most renowned for military 
prowess were men who had come to the Army fresh from civil 
life. Forrest, Gordon, and many others who followed the Stars 
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and Bars are but examples. I mention this to say that compari- 
sons of one branch of the service with another is wholly unfair. 
I am sorry that it has been indulged in on this floor. There is 
honor enough for all. 

With reference to the bill itself, the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. Tison] has just come over and menaced us with his 
uplifted finger if we dare to touch one single provision in this 
bill. If we did so, the country, and he particularly, would hold 
us responsible for it; that the bill was a perfect product. It 
had come from the Committee on Military Affairs and therefore 
was sacred. 

I have as much respect for the Military Committee as for any 
other 21 men on this floor, but no more. There is nothing in 
their history so far that shows they are supermen. The gen- 
tleman defied us to lay our hands on it. If we should we would 
pull down the temple or the ark of safety. That 
sort of an argument does not impress us. 

Mr. GORDON. Especially after the war is over. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, if you would believe what you heard 
here to-day from some gentlemen we are but getting ready for 
areal war. We have had a little difference of opinion, in which 
millions of men have gone down to their death, but a real war 
is now looming over the horizon, and the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. TSsNqw] and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kaun] are the first to see its coming. All others are lacking 
vision if they do not see this spectre as they see it. 

What I want to say about this bill is this: These 500,000 men 
here sought to be provided for you say you intend to raise by 
yoluntary enlistment, and I take it for granted that the com- 
mittee in good faith intends that. I do not want to criticize 
them. I think the language is susceptible of two constructions, 
but the committee has expressed itself as willing to make it sus- 
ceptible of but one—voluntary enlistment. If this army is to 
take the place of the army that we put in the field under the 
selective-draft act, and that army be brought home, I am willing 
to vote for this measure if we need that many men fo make cer- 
tain the fruits of our victory and the safety of our institutions. 
But if it is to be an army raised merely to commit us to a peace 
army of that size, I shall hesitate. If it is to be supplemental 
to the army we now have in the field I do not know why the 
threat of the gentleman from Connecticut ought to deter honest 
men from voting their honest differences of opinion. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman has expressed better than I 
could express just exactly the purpose of this bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is it? i 

Mr. TILSON. We intend to raise 500,000 men to take the 
plac» as rapidly as possible of the men who are already in the 
service. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the gentleman a question? Is 
it the intention to send this newly raised army to Europe? 

Mr. TILSON. To take the place of certain men over there. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Are they going to Europe? 
| Mr. TILSON. If it is necessary. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is that the intention? Was that what the 
department told the committee? 

Mr. TILSON. The department does not give directions to the 
committee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
let it go at that. 

Mr. TILSON. That is as I understood it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What does the gentleman from Connecticut 
understand? Is it to take the place of the Army now in Europe? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This Army is to go to Europe? 

Mr. TILSON. As much of it as may be necessary. It is my 
hope that we will not need that many there. It is my belief 
that we will need comparatively few; but all that are necessary 
will go over there. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And bring the others home? 

Mr. TILSON. All that wish to come. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The gentleman from California, who knows 
practically everything, shakes his head. [Laughter.] I yield 
to the gentleman from California to set us all right. [Laughiter.] 

Mr. KAHN. The soldiers in Europe will have to come home 
when their units are ordered home. The soldier has no volition 
in the matter. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I knew that. 


[Laughter. ] 


That is the first time I ever heard it; but 


He could not resist. 


Mr. KAHN. But what is intended is this: It is intended to 
bring home all the boys who are in Europe as speedily as pos- 
sible. But it is recognized that we will have to have some sol- 
diers over there, at least until the end of the next fiscal year. 
Now, instead of keeping the drafted men in Europe, it is very 
desirable to give all our men an opportunity to return with their 


respective organizations. We ought not to keep them over 
there longer than is necessary. It is proposed by this legislation 
to send over the men raised under this law by volunteering, 
or to maintain over there by volunteering as large a force as 
may be necessary, up to the number of 500,000 men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman fro: 1 Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes additional, to go to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KAHN. Now, I want to reply fully. As to the disposi- 
tion of this Army and as to whether it is to be sent over there 
or not, that rests entirely with the Commander in Chief of the 
Army of the United States. He will have the right to dispose 
of the men as the needs of the country require. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Now, will everybody who understood that 
stand up? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. I would like to ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia this question; Is it his opinion that we will need some 
of these men over in Europe until July, 1920? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. Whose opinion is that? 

Mr, KAHN. The officers of the War Department of this Goy- 
ernment, who have been running this war. 

Mr. KEARNS. What are they going to do over there until 
July, 1920? 

Mr. KAHN. Well, that is a question that the Committee on 
Military Affairs has nothing to do with. That is a question of 
policy to be decided by the President of the United States and 
the military department. 5 

Mr. KEARNS. Well, it is a question with Congress whether 
it wants to provide the funds or not. 

Mr. KAHN. That, of course, rests with Congress. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Now, Mr. Chairman, if I have any rights on 
the floor I shall exercise them. [Laughter.] The two leading 
authorities in the world on militarism, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut and the gentleman from California, do not agree. 
[Laughter.] Now, what a layman shall do in that event I am at 
a loss to know. [Laughter.] But I will say this, that the state- 
ment of the gentleman from California—and I say it with aft due 
deference to the gentleman—conveyed no information at all. It 
simply said that if it is decided to send them to Europe they will - 
send them to Europe, and if it is decided to send them some- 
where else they will be sent there. 

Mr, WISE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. WISE. In my judgment this is the process: It is the 
opinion of the War Department that they will need that many 
men. The Director of Finance submits all these estimates. He 
wrote to the different departments and asked the question: 
“Based upon this—that we would have 500,000 men in the 
United States and insular possessions—what are the require- 
ments of your department?” The head of that department 
would reply: “ Based on your assumption as to 500,000 men in 
the insular possessions and the United States, we need so much 
money.” 


Mr, CARAWAY. And they are not to go to Europe at all? 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 
Mr. DENT. There seems to be some confusion as to the basis 


upon which we have proceeded to write this bill. 

So far as I am concerned, and according to my information, 
as I tried to make it clear yesterday, it was this: There has 
been no recommendation whatever on the part of the War De- 
partment as to any army of occupation in Europe, but it was 
the opinion of the War Department that we were to have an 
average sized Army during the period of demobilization of 
500,000 men, and we were asked to appropriate accordingly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the gentleman from Alabama 
a question: Is it the gentleman's understanding that we are to 
raise this Army to take the place of the Army in Europe, or is 
it to be a supplementary Army to that which we now have? 

Mr. DENT. The idea, as I think the language clearly shows, 
is simply this: To organize by voluntary enlistment an Army 
under the national-defense act of June 3, 1916, and to provide 
a temporary force by voluntary enlistment for one year such. 
as may be necessary to take care of an average Army of 
500,000 men. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 


For what purpose are we to have an Army 
of 500,000 men? 
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Mr. DENT. The purpose was to put the men in during the 
period of demobilization. It would take that long to de- 
mobilize. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The others are to be demobilized? 

Mr. DENT. You can not get rid of an army in a short time. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 
the chairman of the committee whether it would be possible, 
if the authorities of the War Department should so decide, to 
still retain all the men in Europe that we have there and in 
addition to that have an Army of 500,000 men over here? Would 
We still have that Army over here? 

Mr. DENT. I do not think so. I propose to offer an amend- 

ment, when we get to that section of the bill, providing that all 
‘the provisions of the act of May 18, 1917, for raising an Army 
‘by draft or conscription are hereby repealed, and that it is the 
sense of Congress that the Army organized under that act shall 
be demobilized as soon as possible. 
Mr. CARAWAY. That is one amendment that I shall vote 
for. I shall, of course, have due regard for our necessities. 
We want to keep whatever force may be necessary to carry 
,out and make sure the ideals for which we entered this war, 
jbut let us, as soon as consistent with that, return these boys 
to their homes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I do not like the idea that the 
War Department may keep everybody over there in Europe. 
| Mr. CARAWAY. Yesterday I saw in the paper a statement 
¡purporting to come from the War Department saying that prac- 
,tically no further discharges would be made from the forces 
now in the United States; that the men now in the canton- 
ments would be kept in service and those discharged who are in 
Europe. 

Mr. TILSON, The gentleman knows that that has been 
denied this morning by a high official of the War Department, 
,and the statement has been made that there was no foundation 
for that. It has been so stated on this floor to-day. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the gentleman know who first made 
¡that statement,’ which made it necessary for somebody to 
deny it? 

| Mr. TILSON. I do not know who first made it, but Gen. 
\McIntyre has denied it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am glad to know that, although I want 
the soldiers brought home from Europe. 

| I have indulged in no criticism of the War Department. I 
am not criticizing gentlemen who have stood here on the floor 
‘and criticized the War Department, but that course has never 
‘appealed to me. I have always felt if I had any criticisms to 
offer I should offer them to the man whose conduct I am 
leriticizing, I have never taken advantage of a forum where 
I could be heard and the other party could not, and I shall not 
do it now. I want to say, however, that I sincerely hope that 
this Army that we sent abroad and this Army that we gathered 
to go abroad, if their services should be required, may be dis- 
charged as quickly as it is possible. I have not much patience 
with the theory that it takes longer to get a man out of the 
military service than it does to enlist and train him. Yet we 
are confronted with the statement of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kaun] that it will be July, 1920, before we can 
get the armies home from Europe. 

In conclusion I shall say but this: I have never taken this 
floor to criticize or to eulogize men, but everybody agrees with 
ime that it is the hope of the world that the men who are 
now gathered at Versailles to write a treaty of peace will make 
wars impossible in the future. [Applause.] I have no patience 
with the man who says, We have had wars in the past; we 
will therefore always have wars.” That is the doctrine of 
hopelessness, that the world can never be better than it is. 

There are some of you gentlemen here who can remember when 
it was considered that certain offenses against the person or honor 
of individuals were of so grave a character that the individual 
could not keep his self-respect if he let a judicial tribunal right his 
wrongs. He had to kill his opponent, and he was denounced as 
n coward if he did not do it. A Vice President of these United 
States left the Chamber at the other end of the Capitol and 
went to New York and killed his opponent in a duel because, as 
he said, his adversary had assailed his honor. Members have 
left this floor and gone over to a little village yonder in Mary- 
land, whose very name would be forgotten if it were not for the 
fact that men went there and killed each other to vindicate their 


honor. My particular section of the country was wedded to 
that practice up to the time of the Civil War, and until we 
wrote into the constitution of pretty nearly every Southern State 
a positive provision that no man who accepted a challenge or 
sent a challenge should be eligible to hold any office of honor 
or trust. That seems to have been the only means that could 
deter them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHERWOOD. If the gentleman will go out to Bladens- 
burg, to the old dueling ground, he will learn that 27 duels were 
fought there, 6 of them with fatal results. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; men thought they had to avenge their 
private wrongs. Now we have laid that doctrine aside, and we 
go to court with our differences or we do not say anything at all 
about them. I am satisfied nobody regrets that those old days 
are gone and that that custom no longer prevails, 

The eyes of the Christian world—aye, of the whole civilized 
world—are centered upon one man. He carries in his keeping 
the destiny of civilization; and if God prospers his mission, all 
these armaments for which we are here providing in these the 
closing days of this great war will be permitted to rust in the 
arsenals. That man in Woodrow Wilson. [Applause.] 

If he writes into the treaties of peace that are to conclude 
this gigantic war the promise that men may breathe once more 
without terror, that they may possess their own souls, and 
that never again shall nations of the earth be cursed with war, 
I do not care what may be said against him, that he has been 
inconsistent, that he has changed his opinion—God knows 
every man who has good sense changes his opinions—the whole 
world is going to say that he has been the greatest benefactor 
to mankind since Jesus Christ died 2,000 years ago. [Ap- 
plause.] In the light of that sentiment I hope that gentlemen 
will find some way to reconcile this present gigantic military, 
scheme with the desire of the world, with the hope of the world, 
that we shall not need it. I am willing to give this country all 
the force that is necessary to defend it, but I do not want to 
burden civilization with armaments at the very moment when 
we are praying that armies shall be called into the field no 
more. [Applause.] a 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, CARAWAY. I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. TILSON, Is not the gentleman willing to trust that man 
to use such force as he thinks he may need out of these 500,000 
men during the next fiscal year? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; perfectly willing. 

Mr. TILSON. He has control of them as Commander in Chief 
of the Army. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; but so far as I know he has not re- 
quested an army. 

Mr. TILSON. His representatives have. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not particularly like this way of having 
all my information come secondhand. The strange thing about 
it, the thing that gives me pause, is that those who want a 
program that seems inconsistent with the very ideals that the 
President is trying to establish, for the first time I discover 
gentlemen on that side of the House wanting to align themselves 
with the President. 

Mr. TILSON. The information about the Navy was first- 
hand information, was it not? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, I voted for that program. We have, 
however, no intimation from the President, or from those who 
have a right to speak for him, that he wants this program. If 
he does, and it is necessary to carry out his purposes in going 
to Europe, I shall support it. Unless that is true you but excite 
suspicion by failing to disclose your reasons. If you have 
knowledge, divulge it. I have an open mind. I do pray, how- 
ever, that no mother shall ever again be required to mourn her 
dead if their death can justly be prevented. My hopes and 
faith are with our President beyond the seas. God prosper 
his mission. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GALLIYAN] referred to me in his remarks in connection with the 
efliciency boards in Europe. The statement I made on the floor, 
as Members will recollect, was that I did not believe there was 
a “canning factory,” the imputation being that there was some 
sort of a board whose purpose it was to deal unfairly with the 
demotion of men in the United States Army. I think it is fair 
to the country and to Congress to know that under the law that 
Congress passed there is provided an Army Efficiency Board to 
pass on the efficiency of men to command men who are sent into 
battle. 

No doubt a board has been acting there in France. It was a 
necessity, as everyone knows. We took 200,000 men into the 
Army as officers at the beginning of the war. It was impossible 
that all of these men would be found suited for the places they 
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were appointed to, and in the good judgment of Congress and the 
War Department boards were commissioned to sit and decide 
upon the fitness of these men fer these places. They have been 
ordered for trial before this board by their commanding officers, 
and they had to come before them and stand trial. I do not 
doubt that some mistakes have been made in the decisions of 
these beards. I know that I, as executive officer for a short 
time, had the appointment of men who were commissioned in the 
National Guard. I know that I appointed men in time of peace, 
because they had been chosen by their different commands, that 
I would not have wanted to see lead their men in battle in such 
a great war as we have just gone through. These boards have 
passed upon the men who have been in command, and that is 
what they were established for. 

But what I object te is the imputation that there has been 
unfairness, or some sort of chicanery, in their actions, But of 
that there has been no proof brought before Cengress. If I had 
been an officer in the Army and had been tried before one of 
these boards and they decided that I was not fit to lead men 
into battle, and I think in view of my military experience that 
would be a correct decision, I believe I could sit down and write 
as good a letter that injusice had been done me as has been 
read here. And so the thing that I pretest against is the con- 
stant attempts being made by reading the complaints of men 
‘who have been passed upon by a competent military authority 
that they have becn unfairly used and not justly treated with- 
out submitting any disinterested proof of unjust action. 
` Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the genticman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Les. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Tue gentleman does not mean to leave the 
Amputation that I have read a single letter from any man who 
has been illtreated? My letters were from men still in the 
service, who have written about men who had been illtreated, 
some of whom can not now speak for themselves, because they 
are buried in France. 

May I say this te the gentleman, that since I made my first 
speech on this floor with reference to the conditions at Blois, 
I believe that the commander in chief ef the Expeditionary 
Forces did not know of all the conditions, and that since that 
Speech a brigadier general and three colonels to. whom I referred 
on the 14th of January in this Hall have been restored to their 
command last week by order of Gen. Pershing? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Which shows that we have the right 
man at the head of the United States Army. I want to say in 
reply to the gentleman, if I am permitted, that it was not the 
man who suffered the judgment that wrote the letter. Well, if 
I had a friend that I thought had been unfairly used, I could 
write as good a letter in regard to him as has been read here. 
So after all the thing comes down to this, that this beard has 
had a disagrecable but a necessary duty to perform, and I think 
the performance of our Army shows that we had men ready to 
perform their duty in France. 

Nr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point ef order that 
all debate on the paragraph has been exhausted. If the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Larsen] will not exercise his right, I will 
exercise it. We have been now three hours making no progress 
on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. DENT. I hope the committee will let us read awhile. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
section. I hope the gentleman will let some Members be heard 
a little while longer. 

: Mr. MANN. I have no objection, but let us read the bill a 
little while; let us make a litle progress. 
t The Clerk read as follows: 


CONTINGENCIES OF THE ARMY. 


For all contingent expenses of the Army not otherwise provided for 
and embracing all branches Af the military service, including the Office 
of the Chicf of Staff; for all eme and extraordinary expenses, 
including the employment of translators and exclusive ef ail ether per- 
sonal services in the War Department er any of its subordinate bureaus 
or offices at Washington, District of Columbia, or in the Army at large, 
Dut impossible to be anti ted or classified; to be expended on the 
approval and authority of the Secretary of War, and for sach —— 
as he may deem proper, including the payment of a per diem allowance 
not to exceed $4, in lieu of subsistence, to empleo of the War De- 

rtment tra on official business outside af the District of Celnm- 

in and away {rom their designated posts, $100,000. 


| Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike ont the last word. I desire, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, to make plain what I think was the view 
of the committee touching this bill. Under the Stone amend- 


ment of an appropriation bill, every man now in the Army 
will be discharged on the declaration ef peace. Within four 
months they have to be returned to this country; but on the 
declaration of peace, as I understand it, every man that is 
now in the Army is discharged. 
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Mr. DENT. Except those Wo s 

Mr, HARRISON of Virginia. I am coming tọ that—with the 
single exception of a few men who enlisted prior tọ the war 
whose terms of enlistment have not yet expired. The testi- 
mony before the committee was to the effect that there re- 
main now but very few men of that character, so if we do 
not pass some legislation providing for an Army in this appro- 
priation bill, immediately upon the declaration ef peace we 
will find ourselves without an Army. 

Therefore it is entirely impossible to view the fears of the 
gentleman from Arkansas that we intend te keep anybody in 
Europe contrary to their wishes, because their terms of enlist- 
ment expire with the declaration of peace. Another thing: The 
national-defense act, upon the declaration of peace, immedi- 
ately comes back into full operation, except so far as the 
pending bill provides otherwise. The Overman Act, by its own 
limitation, ceases to operate with the emergency. It is true 
there is some reference to the emergency act of May 18, 1917, 
but that provision has reference more to the appointment of 
temporary officers than it has to the provision for enlisted men, 
because all enlistments must be voluntary. Those who want 
to go into the Regular Army, which will be limited by the 
national-defense act to 175,000 men, will enlist for three years, 
and those who are to be enlisted under the emergency act of 
May 18, 1917, will be enlisted under the one-year provision. 
It would be a very dangerous matter if before peace has been 
declared, before peace has actually been established, we were 
to leave this country without an adequate Army to deal with 
any possible contingency that might arise. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yiehl? 

Mr. HARRISON ef Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. fs there anything now to prevent veluntary 
enlistments in the Regular Army up to 175,000 men? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes. Under the proyisions of 
the act of May 18, 1917, all enlistments from that time on be- 
came for the war only, so that no one can enlist at the present 
time for anything except for the emergency. ‘The very purpose 
of this act is to give the right to receive under voluntary enlist- 
ments in the Regular Army for three years such as desire to 
enlist therein to the numbers defined in the national-defense act 
and to provide a temporary additional Army by the one-year 
enlistments. 

Mr. HARDY. Has the gentleman thought of this solution— 
to reinstate the act of 19167 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The law reinstates itself. It 
never has been repealed, but we have to provide for voluntary- 
enlistments both in the regular and temporary Army, and that 
is what we are trying to do in this bill. Under the old law it 
was three years, and under this provision we are simply pro- 
viding for a temporary force for one year after the Regular 
Army has been enlisted. Therefore we change the national-de- 
fense act so as te allow this temporary and this additional force 
by an enlistment for one year only. 

Mr. HARDY. It scems to me that it would clear the atmos- 
phere a good deal if the committee would authorize reinstate- 
ment of the law of 1916. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Why reinstate that which is 
in full force and vigor? It has only been suspended by laws 
which expire upon the declaration of peace. 

Mr. HARDY. And then a further provision authorizing the 
cali for voluuteers for the occupation of Europe as long as it is 
needed, : s 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. 
tion of Europe. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is a bill on the calendar providing 
for that very thing that should have been called up long ago. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. This does it. This is the very 
purpose of this provision, instead of having an independent act, 
which would take some time to get through the Congress. We 
have placed it here as a rider on this bill for that purpose, pro- 
viding for the reinstatement of voluntary enlistment for a three- 
year term for the Regular Army and one year for a temporary 
Army. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. The gentleman states that if this law is 
not passed we would have no Army. Weuld we not have the 
Regular Army? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. No; except for a very skeleton 
force, because of the expiration of the enlistment of the 
soldiers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 


has expired. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 


We do not care for any eccupa- 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, do I understand under the 
War Department regulations, or the law itself, that notwith- 
standing 2 man may have been in the Regular Army before 
the National Army was raised, if he had been transferred to the 
National Army, when he gets his discharge from that Army 
he is out of the Army entirely? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Les. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And must reenlist in the Army in order to 
get back into it. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The gentleman will understand 
that all enlistments prior to 1917 expired within three years, 
and a number of them had very nearly run out when the war 
was declared. There are very few of these soldiers now in 
the Army. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And many of them have been transferred 
to the National Army. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. And the testimony before the 
committee was that there would not be a handful of an Army 
if we did not have this provision here for reenlistment. An- 
other thing about this bill is that it only appropriates for 
500,000 men. Gentlemen have asked on the floor whether this 
is to be in addition to the men over in Europe or if its to be 
supplementary to them. We appropriate for only 500,000 men 
altogether. We could not provice for an army over in Europe 
and an army here, supplementary to each other, because the 
entire appropriation is only for 500,000 men. The men now in 
the Army in Europe are virtually all released by the very terms 
of their enlistment upon the declaration of peace. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman stated awhile ago, in response 
to an inquiry, that under the act of May 18, 1917, voluntary en- 
listments in the Regular Army were stopped. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. What is the gentleman’s opinion of this provi- 
sion of the net 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I do not know whether it is in 
that act or in an independent act. 

Mr. WINGO. I think this is the one—section 7 of the act of 
May 18, 1917—and upon this language I desire to get the gen- 
tleman's opinion: 

All enlistments, including those in the Regular Army Reserves, which 
are in force on the date of the approval of this act and which would 
terminate during the emergency, shall continue in force during the 
emergency unless sooner RCNE but nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to shorten the period of any existing enlistments. 

Does that mean that they can hold the men who, say, enlisted 
a few days before this act was passed? 

MI. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes; I think they can. 

Mr. WINGO. For the full period? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Before April 1, but the testi- 
mony before the committee was that there were very few men 
now who could be held under the original enlistment, which was 
before April 1, 1916. I am not prepared to say the provision 
to which the gentleman refers is the act I have in mind, but 
the existing law is that all enlistments after April, 1916, are 
only for the war. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman gives it as his opinion that in 
order to enlist men in the regular standing Army there has 
to be affirmative action by Congress? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Because in this act we stopped voluntary en- 
listments in the Regular Army? 
Mx. HARRISON of Virginia. 
that act. 
| Mr. WINGO. Some act? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
the gentleman from Virginia has made a very clear statement 
of this bill. I would like to make this suggestion: There is 
nothing in the law that stops enlistment, but there is something 
in the act that fixes the period. 

| Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. That is it. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield a little further? 
Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes. 

| Mr, WINGO. Beginning section 7, the act to which the gen- 
tleman refers reads as follows: 

That the qualifications and conditions for volunta enlistment as 
herein 3 shall be the same as those preseribed by existing law 
for enlistments in the Regular Army, except that recruits shall be 
between the ages of 18 and 40 years, both inclusive, at the time of their 


I do not know whether it is in 


enlistment, and such enlistment shall be for the period of the emergency, 
unless sooncr discharged. 


Is that the law to which the gentleman refers? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. That is the provision to which 
I referred. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I will. 3 

Mr. KAHN. My colleague will recall in this very proposed 
provision we also take care of that further condition permitting 
enlistment under the Regular Army act that a man who served 
577 years in the reserves is wiped out by this proposed legis- 
ation. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes. I want to say another 
thing, gentlemen, and that is that under the operation of this law 
we go right back to the national defense act and the General 
Staff has only such powers as are conferred by this act and con- 
sistent with the national defense act, so there is no ground for 
complaint. This bill confers—— 

Seg CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. z 
Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. T ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia. [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. My own position was that we 
ought to get back to this national defense act for the standing 
Army in peace just as soon as practicable [applause], but L for 
myself am utterly opposed to stripping the War Department of 
the necessary permission that it thinks necessary to maintain 
during the period of uncertainty and of unrest. Now, the ques- 
tion comes up here, what are we going to do? For my part I 
advocated that we simply appropriate for 500,000 men, and then 
Jet the defense act operate, but after the hearing and state- 
ments before the committee I thought the wise thing to do was 
to do what the War Department asked us to do; that was to pro- 
vide for a temporary force for a temporary period and a tempo- 
rary enlistment for the period of one year. We must bear in 
mind that the National Guard, which the national defense act 
provided as a supplementary force, has been wiped out. [Ap- 
plause.] We provide this temporary Army by a temporary ap- 
propriation, by a limited enlistment period, under language 
which defines its temporary character, and this will give us an 
opportunity to recruit the Regular Army to the strength nu- 
thorized by the national defense act, and will give the States the 
opportunity to reorganize their National Guard, for which lib- 
eral appropriations have been made. Hts 

Congressmen will assume a very grave responsibility who 
deny to the War Department and the President the Army deemed 
necessary to bridge over this time. [Applause.] s 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, on January 28 I pre- 
sented to the House an order issued in the name of the command- 
ing general at Camp MeArthur which in substance forbade 
officers and enlisted men to attend the same social affair. Again, 
on the Tth of this month I referred to the matter and read a 
letter from the Secretary of War, in which he stated that the 
order had been revoked. During the last discussion of the mat- 
ter the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] interrupted me 
and said this: 


I want to commend the gentleman for getting this order of Gen. Buck 
out of the way, and I want to ask him if he would not go further and 
get the other regulation out of the way that makes a distinction be- 
tween the private soldier and the officer in allowing the officer to give 
social attention to our nurses in uniform and forbidding the private sol- 
diers to do likewise. 


That statement of the gentleman from Texas excited laughter 
in the House, laughter of incredulity, and indeed I myself was 
inclined to smile at it because I did not dream that it had been 
well made or was founded upon actual facts. But I have to-day, 
received a letter which is a verification of the statement made 
by the gentleman from Texas. ; 

I received this morning an anonymous letter—of course all 
public men receive them occasionally, usually they are abusive— 
but we know they are from cowards and we pay no attention to 
them. But this letter was written on the stationery of the 
Y. M. C. A. at Camp Gordon and was signed “A Committee of 
Soldiers,” and though no names were signed to it I know they 
were not cowards, for I understand why they could not sign 
their names. I am going to read it to the Bouse: 

Camp GORDON, GA., February 9, 1919. 


Hon. Grone HUDDLESTON, M. C., >. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Your of January 28, rapping at the system of caste 
in the Army, is certainly to the point and at the right time. 

At present down here in Camp Gordon there is an order to the same 
the colonel commanding the base hospital, stating that 
nurses (female) are not to speak to enlisted men. 
some more Members of Congress would only keep up the good 
work that you are gong, to eliminate the caste system from the Army. 
It is no wonder there is Bolshevism in this world—it was just that same 
caste that caused a revolution in Russia. The wan way to keep the 
soldiers from becoming socialists is to do away with that caste. 

Your good work in Congress is certainly appreciated by the soldiers; 
a few more men with your good judgment would certainly help the sol- 


diers, 
Respectfully, yours, . 
A COMMITTEE OF SOLDIERS. 
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Mr. Chairman, I can understand how soldiers would not care 
to write even to a Member of Congress a letter to the slightest 
degree reflecting upon the officer class, particularly their own 
commanding officer, because we all know well what would 
happen to those soldiers had they signed their names and the 
matter become known to the commanding officer. It is a shame 
to the spirit of our Army and violative of true American ideals 
that brave men serving their country as soldiers should be 
forced to resort to anonymous letters in order to present their 
grievances. But we all know what the situation is. These sol- 
diers did not dare to sign their names, 

This letter verifies the statement made by the gentleman from 
Texas the other day, and I believe such an order has been posted 
at Camp Gordon. I am hoping that if it is not true the Army 
authorities will take occasion to deny that, as they did the state- 
ment of the order at Camp McArthur. This is a very trifling 
watter in itself; it amounts to little, as I said the other day, but 
it bespeaks the spirit of the Army. Now, we know that the 
private soldier is just as much a gentleman as the officer—a 
gentleman in the true sense of the word—as brave, kind, self- 
sacrificing, and true, for those are the qualities of the real 
gentleman. We all know that these nurses could well afford 
to associate with enlisted men, and we all know that the reason 
for this order is the contamination which it was feared that 
these women would suffer from such association—was “social” 
contamination, so that thereafter they would not be good enough 
for the officers to mix with socially. The purpose of the order 
was to build up a wall around them and say to the enlisted men, 
“This is our private preserve, you shall not trespass thereon.” 

It is a part of patriotism not to indulge in time of war in 
general criticism of our Army, but even in time of war just 
and proper criticism, which will raise its standards and will 
give to it a higher morale, certainly would be justified. But let 
us remember that the war is over and this is in time of peace. 
There is nothing sacred about the Army. It is merely one of 
‘the institutions of our country. Of course, I know the mili- 
tarists would like, even in times of peace, to have us bow our 
faces in the dust as the Army goes by, and to salute a man 
wearing straps on his shoulders with reverence and awe. That 
is the spirit. But that is no part for the patriot. It is rather 
a part for another individual whom I do not like to name in 
this House. 

But now is a time of peace, and it seems to me we ought to 
correct these evils that we recognize as being in our Army. A 
strange thing about it is that those who seem to desire that the 
Army shall be regarded as sacrosanct, and that a man should 
reverently take off his hat when he goes into its presence, have 
little respect for some of our other institutions. That class has 
no respect for Congress. They have not even respected Congress 
while the war was on. They have not feared they would break 
down the morale of Congress, but more than ever have they 
taken advantage of the opportunity to point out the faults and 
the mistakes of Congress and its Members. Congress certainly 
is higher and should be more exempt from criticism than the 
Army. We are here as the representatives of the American 
people, chosen by their suffrage, and have some small dignity 
because of our representative capacity. But the Army has no 
such position. It is merely a collection of individuals brought 
together for a certain purpose, and in time of peace its duties 
are not nearly so important as the duties of many other people. 

I would rather have respect for the great army of American 
workingmen, going each day with the rising of the sun, with 
little tin buckets in their hands, to do a day’s honest work, and 
to bring home some wages to feed their wives and children— 
I would rather look upon the labor of America as a great and 
worthy institution before which every patriotic citizen would 
take off his hat and bow in respect. I would rather regard any 
class of people, following any kind of peaceful occupation, pro- 
ducing something, doing something that is worth while, going to 
and fro in the world, engaged in commerce, in the practice of a 
profession, in doing something that is useful to mankind, or 
which adds to the beauty or welfare of the world—I would 
rather regard any of those occupations with respect than the 
soldier’s occupation in time of peace. 

Let us lay aside any thought that we may have that the Army 
is above criticism. It is not. Whether soldiers are generals or 
privates, they are men like you and me. Many of the officers are 
engaged in the business merely as a profession, which is a loafing 
job in time of peace, as it might be considered, not doing any- 
thing useful, except perhaps giving a little of their time to fit- 
ting themselves for a duty that may ncver come and can come 
only when our Nation is in danger. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All debate on the amendment has been exhausted. 


LVII——210 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
roe on this paragraph and all amendments thereto be now 
c K 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
offer an amendment on page 2, line 11, by striking out all of the 
words after the word “ War.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read aş follows: 

Page 2, line 11, strike out, after the word “ War,” the words “and 
for such purposes as he may deem proper.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have five minutes in which to discuss 
the amendment, notwithstanding the order of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I offer this 
amendment for the purpose of calling the attention of the com- 
mittee to these words and to the fact that similar words ap- 
pea: in a number of other paragraphs, each paragraph provid- 
ing a very large amount of money for certain specific purposes, 
but placing it all at the disposal of the Secretary of War to be 
used just as he may please. 

I submit that is not the proper way to legislate. No para- 
graph should contain those words. If the committee preparing 
the bill—and if the committee does its duty, it prepares the bill 
and does not permit somebody else to prepare it and place the 
bill in its hands and insist it shall be passed as presented—the 
committee that prepares the bill will designate specifically the 
purposes for which the money is to be used and will not find 
it necessary to use those words which I consider very improper, 
words that authorize the Secretary to spend the money just as 
he pleases. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is now talking about the con- 
tingent fund? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am talking about this 
item and calling the attention of the committee to the fact that 
1 words are used in a number of other paragraphs in this 

ill. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman contend that that is un- 
usual language which is used in that place? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I insist that it is improper 
language to be used in any place, and I insist that the com- 
mittee should perform its duty and specify the purposes for 
which the money is to be used. It ought not to give the Secre- 
tary of War or any Cabinet officer or head of a bureau carte 
blanche to use large sums of money. During my service in 
Congress I have noticed that this practice of leaving the ex- 
penditure of money to the discretion of public officers has 
grown up and is growing alarmingly. There is a tendency on 
the part of committees and on the part of the House to shirk 
their duty. They are not willing to take the time and give 
proper attention to the preparation of the bills. They write 
“So and so shall be done in the discretion of the Secretary of 
War,” and “So and so shall be done and the money shall be 
expended in the discretion” of some officer named. That is 
a shirking of duty. It is not a proper way to legislate. And 
we are growing more and more into the habit of accepting bills 
as they come from some one in a bureau or a department, in- 
stead of being willing to give the time necessary and put forth 
the effort necessary to draw properly the bills ourselves. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. DENT. If the gentleman’s amendment were adopted 
there would be no traveling allowance whatever in the bil. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If that relates to traveling 
allowance, why did not the committee put it in as such, and 
not permit the Secretary of War to have $100,000 for buying 
automobiles or motor boats or airships or something of that 
kind? The paragraph as it stands permits the use of money 
for any purpose in the discretion or according to the sweet will 
of the Secretary. In the next paragraph I notice, on the next 
page, there are the same words. There is $200,000 appropriated 
for “such other purposes as the Secretary of War may deem 
proper.” Those words run all through this bill, aggregating 
millions of dollars. All through this bill are provisions to the 
effect that the money shall be expended just as the Secretary 
of War may deem proper. 3 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. In a moment. If the 
money is intended to be expended for traveling expenses, the 
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committee should write it in the bill, so that we will know 
what the money is to be expended for, and take away the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of War. If it were always wisely used, 
that might not be necessary; but from my experience with 
departments and bureaus I know that frequently the laws are 
distorted and sometimes the money is misspent. 

` Mr, TILSON. The gentleman has had much longer service 
in Congress than I have had, but I ask the gentleman if that 
provision has not been in the law ever since he has been in 
Congress? : 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It may have been in the 
Army bill, but not in bills that I have had to do with; but 
wherever found it is improper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses of the Army War College, being for the purchase of the 
necessary stationery; typewriters, and exchange of same; office, toilet, 
and desk furniture; textbooks; books of reference; scientific and pro- 
fessional papers and periodicals; printing and binding; maps; police 
utensils ; Sia gri oa of temporary, technical, or special services ; and 
for all other absolutely necessary expenses, inclu nf $25 per month 
additional to regular compensation to chief clerk of division for super- 
intendence of the War College Building, $9,000. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, during the colloquy this 
morning between the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] 
and myself it was developed that the War Department estimates 
that it will not be able to demobilize the conscripted army now 
in France and in this country until about July 1, 1920. This 
bill provides for a volunteer army of 500,000 men during the 
fiscal year from June 30, 1919, to July 1, 1920. Therefore, if 
this bill passes without amendment we will have two armies, 
the present army and the new army, 

Now, I believe that we should make some provision for de- 
mobilizing the conscripted army before the end of the fiscal 
year 1920, or that we should not provide for a volunteer army 
of 500,000 men. Clearly the conscripted army should be de- 
mobilized. 

Therefore, as I announced this morning, I shall offer at the 
proper time an amendment, which I desire to call to the atten- 
tion of the committee; and, having spoken to the chairman about 
it a little while ago, I will furnish him with a copy of the amend- 
ment after I have read it for the information of the House. 
The amendment is as follows: On page 58, line 23, after the 
word “ prescribe,” add the following: 

Provided, That all men who enlisted in the Army for the period of the 
war and all men inducted into the Army under the so-called selective- 
service act and all officers commissioned for the period of the war shall 

discharged not later than July 1, 1919: Provided further, That an 
such soldier shall be immediately discharged upon the filing of an appli- 
cation with his immediate commanding officer, whether he be at present 
in service overscas or within the United States; that said soldier shall 
be discharged upon the filing of said application and shall continue to 
receive the same pay and allowances reafter to the date of and be 
furnished transportation from the point where he is released from the 
Army to the point of his enlistment or induction: Provided further, 
That all such men discharged under the foregoing provision shall be 
granted the opportu to enlist in the Volunteer Army under the pro- 
visions of section until the voluntary enlistments provided for 
herein shall be filled. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In what place does the gentleman intend 
to offer that? 

Mr. McCULLOCH,. I thought on page 58, line 23, after the 
word “ prescribe,” would be the proper place. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

. Mr. McCULLOCH, Yes. 

C Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman seriously contend that 60 
days after the passage of this act we should demobilize and dis- 
charge from the service our entire Army, so that we would 
be without any Army whatsoever, regardless of our obligations, 
GO days after the passage of this act? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The gentleman was not listening to me 
carefully, else he would have known that I never intended or 
suggested such a thing. 

Mr, TILSON. I so understood the gentleman, n 

Mr. McCULLOCH. What I said was that if you are going to 
provide for a volunteer army of 500,000 men, you should provide 
for the demobilization of the conscripted army. You should not 
hold, nor authorize or permit the War Department to hold, the 
conscripted army to the end of the fiscal year 1920 or for the 
time covering the period of enlistment of the volunteer army. 
Why leave it to the Secretary of War to enlist 500,000 volunteers 
and still keep an army of 2,000,000 conscripted men? The 
amendment only reaches those who enlisted for the period of 
dhe war and the conscripted men. The gentleman from Cali- 


fornia [Mr. Kaun] says that we only need the 500,000 men pro- 
vided for in this bill. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman means that they shall be dis- 
charged after we get the 500,000 men? 

Mr, McCULLOCH. I mean that the War Department should 
go ahead at once and provide its volunteer Army which it says 
it needs, and then demobilize and release from the Army the 
men who were taken from their vocations of peace and were put 
into the Army for the period of the war. The war is in effect 
over now. It may take the peace conference six months or 
eight months yet to complete its labors, and it may take the 
Senate six months more to decide upon the treaty of peace and 
have it signed. These boys should be released and discharged 
as soon as possible. 

Mr, DENT. I understand the gentleman is not offering that 
amendment now? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. No; I am discussing it. Now, under the 
conscription law these men can be held, as I understand it, for 
four months after the signing of the treaty of peace. That may, 
mean that the conscripted boys will have to remain in the Army 
for a year and a half or two years. This committee brings in a 
bill providing for a volunteer Army of 500,000 men for the next 
fiscal year, or from June 30, 1919, to July 1, 1920. Then the 
gentleman from California, on this side, comes forward and says 
we are not going to be able to demobilize the conscripted Army. 
until the end of the next fiscal year, or July 1, 1920. I say it 
is absurd to think of raising the volunteer Army and still keep 
the conscript Army; but the best advice we have from the War 
Department is that they are going to keep them, if they see fit, 
until July, 1920. Now, my experience with this department has 
been that the officers are reluctant to let go of the men. A lot of 
the officers have better jobs now than they ever had before in 
their lives, and after the Army is demobilized they will have to 
go back to private life and a lot of them are going to be working 
for the privates. 

So they are interested in keeping this Army business up as 
long as they can. I have a constituent at one of the camps 
who was making $15,000 a year as a physician, and who is now 
engaged in the important work of signing the name of a 
major to papers already approved, work that any boy would be 
able to do. Yet that man is deprived of his discharge, or the 
approval of his commanding officer which would enable him to 
be discharged, because they say that he is necessary to the 
service. We all know that such cases are numerous, They 
do not want to let them go. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT, I ask unanimous consent that at the expiration 
of that time the debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto be concluded. 


Mr. WINGO. I want to offer an amendment to this para- 


graph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that at the expiration of five minutes debate 
on this paragraph and amendments thereto shall terminate. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, I have a bona 
fide amendment that I should like to offer. 

Mr. DENT. Make it seven minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman modifies his request to 
seven minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for two minutes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I would not want to be a party to any 
attempt to hamper the War Department in its efforts to demobil- 
ize these troops. I understand that the question of transporta- 
tion enters into it, and all that sort of thing; but I believe that 
in order to be consistent Congress ought to go on record as 
being in favor of the demobilization of the conscript Army, and 
that a provision should be written into this law which will 
result in demobilization. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Denr] says he is going to suggest an amendment; but the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Alabama as he made it to me 
still leaves it up to the War Department to decide when it will 
act, and I think they have reasons of their own for keeping 
these boys in the Army just as long as they can. A lot of them, 
at least, have their own reasons. I believe Congress ought to 
be consistent, and that we should not provide for a volunteer 
Army of 500,000 men unless we intend to go about raising them, 
and the War Department ought to go about raising them. They 
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should provide the volunteer Army, and then they should be 
required to demobilize the conscript Army and let the boys 
come home and go back into the various positions and pursuits 
of peace from which they were taken. [Applause.] 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Does the gentleman understand that it 
was the theory of this legislation, as I understand it, that prac- 
tically every man who enlists under this will come out of the 
present Army? He will have to be demobilized or transferred 
into the new Army. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Why, certainly, if they raise the Army; 
but they do not have to raise it. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. They will be demobilizing the one Army 
while they are raising the other. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Let them go ahead and demobilize. The 
way to resume is to resume, and the way to demobilize is to 
demobilize. This bill does not provide for demobilization. We 
are providing for raising 500,000 volunteers, but we are not 
providing for releasing these boys in the conscript army, and 
there is no law that will make the War Department do it until 
four months after the signing of the treaty of peace. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. This bill provides for it. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. It does not provide for anything of the 
kind. 

The provisions in this bill, which are to be found in the legis- 
lative section, on pages 57, 58, and 59, relative to the organiza- 
tion and strength of the Army, provide for a force of approxi- 
mately 500,000 men for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1919, 
and ending June 30, 1920. The declaration is made in the pro- 
visions that such organization shall be “temporary.” It is 
further provided that“ the enlisted force for the Regular Army 
shall be raised by voluntary enlistments for periods of three 
years, and for the additional forces herein authorized by volun- 
tary enlistment for the period of one year.” Under existing 
laws the conscripted army, which, according to my recollection, 
it has been estimated during this debate numbers approximately 
2,000,000 men, a large proportion of whom are now in Europe, 
can be held for service by the War Department until the procla- 
mation of the treaty of peace has been promulgated. They can 
be held during all the negotiations at the peace table, during 
the discussions of the Senate preparatory to ratification, during 
all the complicated procedure prior to the issuance of the proc- 
lamation, which anybody knows will consume many months. 

Some have estimated that it will take more than a year to 
carry out all of these complicated negotiations and formalities. 
During all of that time under existing law the War Depart- 
ment can hold these boys for service. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kann], the ranking Member on the Committee 
on Military Affairs on this side of the Chamber, made the state- 
ment this morning that the War Department did not expect to 
haye the conscripted Army demobilized much before July 1, 
1920. So that from the most authoritative source upon this 
floor next to the chairman of the committee, we are informed 
that this process of demobilization of the conscripted Army is 
going to take a year and four months or the entire fiscal year 
for which the volunteer force of approximately 500,000 men is 
provided in this bill. The gentleman from California in re- 
sponse to my question during the debate this morning, said that 
this force of 500,000 men was all that was necessary to make 
up the army of occupation. Now, this bill provides for the force 
they say they need, but there is no provision in it whatever re- 
quiring the demobilization of the conscripted Army, so that un- 
less some amendment is adopted, the War Department is going 
to have a force of 2,500,000 men that they can do with exactly 
as they please and will not be forced to demobilize any part of 
it, if they do not see fit to do so until the treaty of peace has 
been proclaimed. We are asked to rely upon the statement of 
members of the committee who do not even say that they are 
speaking by authority of the War Department, but who have 
been content with the declaration that they have been told that 
the conscripted Army will be demobilized “as speedily as possi- 
ble,” and in the next breath the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kaun] indicates what he means by “as speedily as possi- 
ble” by saying that it will probably take until July, 1920. 
Now, if these soldiers are not needed and it has clearly ap- 
peared from this debate that they are not needed and that the 
force provided in this bill will be sufficient, then this con- 
scripted Army should be immediately demobilized or as soon as 
it is possible to do so, and men who have patriotically responded 
to the call to tlie colors and who have done their part when 
their services were needed should not be required to depend 
upon the whim of some Army officers as to whether or not they 
will be relieved from service. These boys should be permitted 
‘to go home, if they are not needed, and it is the duty of this 
House which passed the legislation that took them from their 
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homes, their avocations and their schools and placed them in 
the Army to serve during the war, to see to it that they are 
released and not leave these boys subject to the petty whims of 
Army officers, in order to get the justice that is rightfully due 
them. 

The first section of my amendment provides: 

Provided, That all men who enlisted in the Army for the period of 
the war and all men inducted into the Army under the so-called selec- 
tive-service act, and all officers commissioned for the period of the 
war, shall be discharged not later than July 1, 1919. 

There should be written into this bill a definite provision in 
regard to the demobilization of the conscripted Army. 

Whatever the provision is, it should be definite and certain, 
and the War Department should be forced to live up to it. 

The next section in the amendment only differs from the 
present orders of the War Department in that it takes away 
from the commanding officer the opportunity which the present 
regulations afford for him to play Army politics in the dis- 
charge of men. The regulations now provide that men shall be 
discharged upon application “if in the discretion of the com- 
manding officer” such action should be taken. These con- 
scripted soldiers should be discharged upon their application 
and permitted to come home if they desire to do so, and the 
officer should be required to fill their places by volunteers. The 
second paragraph of the amendment is as follows: 

Provided further, That any such soldier shall be immediately dis- 
— ral upon the filing of an application with his immediate com- 
manding officer, whether he be at present in service overseas or within 
the United States, that said soldier shall be discharged upon the filin 
of said application and shall continue to receive the same pay and 
allowance thereafter to the date of, and be furnished transportation 
from the point where he is released 
his enlistment or induction. 

I feel that the foregoing provision is only just and fair to the 
soldier. If he wants to get out of the Army, since the war is 
over, he should be released upon the filing of his application 
and not be subject to the politics of the Army and the whims 
of commanding officers. 

The last provision in the amendment is as follows: 

Provided further, That all such men discharged in accordance with 


the foregoing provisions shall be granted the opportunity to enlist in 
So R 4 ar Army, if he so desires, under the provisions of this section 
un 

filled, 


from the Army, to the point of 


e voluntary enlistments provided for herein shall have been 


If a boy who has been in the conscripted army wants to remain 
in the Army as a volunteer, he should have the opportunity to do 
so, and in my opinion he should have a preference. 

Every Member of Congress is besieged with requests from sol- 
diers, and the parents and friends of soldiers, to get them out of 
the Army. If this amendment is adopted, it ought to solve the 
problem, and the Congress at least will have done its part toward 
assisting our boys in getting out of the Army and back to the 
avocations of peace. Of course, the Army officers do not want 
to be shorn of any power; they want to be able to exercise their 
discretion, but unless the War Department can show reasons for 
holding these boys they should be demobilized and discharged, 
and it is up to this Congress before it authorizes another army 
to know something about what is going to be done with the pres- 
ent Army, and in the face of the statements made by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. KAHN] to-day upon this floor the 
conscripted army is not necessary, and the force of 500,000 men 
provided for in this bill will meet all the requirements. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment in lines 
19 and 20, page 2, to strike out the words “ typewriters and ex- 
change of same; office, toilet, and desk furniture.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Winco: Page 2, line 19, strike out the 
words “typewriters, and exchange of same; office, toilet, and desk 
furniture.” 

Mr. WINGO. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee what provision, if any, is attempted to be worked out by 
which this furniture, including surplus typewriters which they 
now have in the War Department, can be utilized for these 
different branches as they may be needed? 

Mr. DENT. I do not know about that. 

Mr. WINGO. My information is from a Member of the House 
that we have a surplus of typewriters and desks, and I would 
like to ask if the War Department has authorized the sale of 
typewriters and desks? 

Mr. DENT. That is my information. 

Mr. WINGO. My information is that they are selling type- 
writers at $10 apiece; good typewriters. Instead of the War 
Department going ahead and disposing of them, why. not work 
out some plan by which the typewriters can be distributed 
among those departments that need them, instead of authoriz- 
ing them to buy new ones?- = 
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Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. DENT. I am willing to accept a proviso that in the 
event that there is a surplus of typewriters in one branch they 


can be transferred to another. This is the language that has 


been carried in the bill for some time. 

Mr. WINGO. If my amendment is adopted, I shall, of course, 
offer the same amendment at the proper places throughout the 
bill, because the bill is full of other provisions of a like 
character. The excuse for this is that it has always been car- 
ried. The fact is that they have been spending money like 
drunken sailors for office furniture—they have thousands and 
thousands, and I speak advisedly when I say thousands, of 
desks that they do not need. I am told by one Member of the 
House that he told his secretary to go and buy six typewriters 
at $10 apiece. That is an absolute waste of money. We ought 
to stop it and ought to turn this expensive furniture and office 
equipment over to other departments that need it, instead of 


sacrificing it and giving it away. If my amendment is adopted, 


authority, an 


I intend to offer it all through the bill, and then let it be 
transferred from one department to another where it is needed, 

Mr. STAFFORD. They have already done that, 

Mr. WINGO. Then why carry this here? 

Mr., STAFFORD. If the gentleman had yielded to me, I 
would have told him. 

Mr. WINGO. Then I regret not yielding to the gentleman. 
The gentleman is in fayor of my amendment, is he not? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it would be a hardship on the sery- 
ice to strike these words out. 

Mr. WINGO. All right, if you have provided for it; but where 
is the provision carried? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The President has issued an order, at the 
suggestions of the Committee on Appropriations, providing for 
transferring all unnecessary supplies that will not be needed by 
the departments to the control of the General Supplies Committee 
of the Treasury, and that that order also has a prohibition that 
no such supplies shall be purchased except under authority of 
the General Supplies Committee. 

i Mr. WINGO. Where are these typewriters and supplies be- 
ng sold? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is news to me, that any supplies are 
being sold, because under the presidential order promulgated in 
December last, when it was first called to his attention, this erder 
was issued, 

Mr. WINGO. Well, Mr. Chairman, I hope my amendment will 


_ be adopted. 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas. f 

The question was taken ; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Srarrorp) there were 19 ayes and 22 noes, ` 

So the amendment was rejected. 
i The Clerk read as follows: 


For contingent expenses of the Military Intelligence Division, General 
Stat Corps, Kenang the purchase of law professional books of 
reference; subscription to ne and d 


an 
m service; and of tes 
em s and legations abroad; the cost of truction at home 
and abroad, and in maintenance of students and attachés; and for such 
other purposes as the Secretary of War may deem proper; to be ex- 
pended under the direction of Secretary of War, $200, 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. : 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, some days ago 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] called the at- 
tention of the House to an order, purporting to have been issued 
by authority of Maj. Gen. Buck, at Camp MacArthur, Tex., 
in reference to the attendance of officers and enlisted men at 
social functions. While I felt at the time that there must be 
some mistake about the matter on account of my belief that 
the order was absolutely at variance with the character and 
conduct of Gen. Buck, I did not feel warranted to speak about 
the matter until the facts could be ascertained. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. HuppLeston] was good enough at a later 
date to place in the Recorp a statement of the Chief of Staff 
to the effect that the obnoxious order which purported to have 
been issued on the 6th of January was countermanded by 
Gen. Buck on January 8, just as soon as his attention was called 
to its existence. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Carpwert] on January 
29, 1919, addresSed to Gen. Buck the following letter: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1919. 


Maj. Gen. Buck, United States Army, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Gen. Buck: I inclose herewith clipping from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of yesterday. 
I am a member, as you probably know, of the Military Committee of 
nxious to know whether or not you caused the 


the House and am a 
if you did, by what 


order to be published as therein stated; and 
what was the occasion therefor? 
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I am informed by several officers in the Army that this is in violation 
of the rules and regulations, and that if such an order was published, 
you are liable to punishment by a court-martial. 

Before taking the matter up in the committee, I am writing this 
letter in the hope that you will be able to explain the circumstance. 

Yours, sincerely, 
CHas. POPE CALDWELL, M. O. 


The gentleman from New York received the following reply: 


HEADQUARTERS CAMP MACARTHUR, TEX., 
February 10, 1919, 
From: B. B. Buck, major general, United States Army, commanding. 
To: Hon. CHARLES POPE CALDWELL, United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. (through The Adjutant General of the 


Army). 

Subject: General Orders, No, 1, Headquarters Camp MacArthur, Tex, 
1. I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of Januar 
29, 1919, It appears to have been 9 the mails. I hasten 00 

answer. 

2. The order in question was not authorized by me. I knew nothing 
of its pre ration or contemplated issue until I saw it in the public 
see Without waiting a moment, I hastened to my office at camp 

eadquarters and summoned my executive officer, his assistant, the 
ye Seon ak and the provost marshal to come to my office. 

These officers being assembled, I showed them the order and demanded 
who wrote it and by whose authority it was published, at the same 
time stating the fact that the subject had never been brought to my 
attention, Also, I repeated what all knew full well, that it was 
only in matters of routine administration in which the policy of the 
camp was well known and which I had already approved that the staff 
was authorized to issue orders without first getting my approval. I 
called emphatic attention to the fact that this order did not have my. 
approval; that it in no way reflected my sentiment or my wish; that 
no greater error could rig 75 committed by the staff than had 
been committed in this case; that this order, by its inexcusable pro- 
visions, had at one stroke made me out as insincere in what I had 
said to my command in my Christmas address or as an overbearing 
snob, both of which I disclaimed, I then repeated, “ Who is responsible 
ON 2 stan th ti ffi d 

o of my „the executive officer and the provost marshal, at once 
desired to take the blame for its pre tion. Whereupon I said, 
“However many may have been saphced tn its prsparesioe, there was 
only one who could be responsible for its issue—the executive officer. 
It is the executive officer who is It is 
wrong in substance, 
must be immediate!) 


5 ur, Janu- 
the issue of this ill-advi unauthorized, un- 
necessary, harmful, un-American document. But its 
seen by me, had never entered by mind, and came as a 
to me. It dealt me a severe blow, which I was powerless to parry, and 
at once placed me in the unenviable position of being forced to discredit 
tall or acknowledge myself to te a snob. 
the few hours it was in effect, so far as I can learn, there 
Tis eamp As concerned, the order ‘has oprated 10 the disadvantage of 
camp opera vantage 
only one of its members—myself. } 
É ressed by views or my wish, or had I had an 
separan of fo. ts issue, I should have stood 
upon it. Un 


Accompanying the letter was the following order: 


HEADQUARTERS, Camp MACARTHUR, 
Waco, Ter., January 8, 1919. 
General Orders, No. 2. 


I. Paragraph 1, General Orders, No. 1, current series, these headquar- 
a whic — are and enlisted men attending the same social, 


Is hereb: 
ion and separate unit commanders, this camp, will have 


All or: 
all copies of li 1, General Orders, No. 1, c. s. these headquar- 


ters, which have been furnished them returned to camp headquarters 
immediately. 
By command of Maj. Gen. Buck. 
W. H. ee 
rm 


Major, In. anti United States 
sAn} P Acting Executive Oficer. 
E. LAMBERT, 


G. D., Adjutant. 

Ex. Off., 1; Den' Inf., 2; F. T. & II. Co., 2; Personnel, 9; Camp 
Vet'n, 2; Personnel Co,, 2: M. T. C. SP ie 2; M. T. C. 348, 2; Cmp. 

. M., 7; Dev, Bn., 20; 1st Bn. 43d Inf., 7 Ordn., 2; Eng., 2; Labor 
n., $; Ord Arm't, 2; t., 2; Med. Supp., 2; Post 5 i; Cmp 
Surgeon, 1; Moral Off., 1; Lt. Thayer, 1; Supp ok., 1; me Insp., 13 
Judge Adv. 1; Capt. Harvey, 1; Ord. Room, 1; T. R. C., 115; Prov. 

; Prov, Marshal, 1; Bakers & Cks., 2; Bak'y Co. 986, 2; Util. 
Co., 25 50 eer Supp., 1; Chap, Earle, 1; X. M. C. A. Hg., 1; Med. Det., 
B. Hosp. ; Clin. & Urology, 2; esse Det., B. Hopa 2; Serv. Pk. U. 
824, 2; Comdg. Gen., B. Hosp., 5; Lt. Fullerton, 1; Intell. Off., 1; Cmp 
Sani. Insp., 3; Comdg. Gen., 1; Maj. Lambert, i: 

It will be noted that the gentleman from Alabama complained 
of the objectionable and offensive order on January 28, 1919, 
and that Gen, Buck had revoked the order on January 8, before 
knowledge of the order had reached either the gentleman from 
Alabama IMr. Hvuppieston] or the War Department. This 
fact should be sufficient evidence that Gen. Buck neither au- 
thorized nor had knowledge of the contents of the order until 
after its issuance, and that he at once vacated,and recalled it. 

For fear that some erroneous impression may be entertained 
by Members as to the personal character and sincerity of Gen. 
Buck, I desire to say that it was my privilege to serve under 
him as a cadet many years ago, and I believe I know something 
of the kind of stuff of which he is made. I learned to know him 


Official : 
[SEAL.] E. 
Major, A. 
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‘well and intimately, and I can assure the House that he is an 
excellent man and a fine soldier. He is a native of the State 
of Mississippi and was appointed to West Point from the State 
of Texas and has been in the Army a great many years. He is 
a man of the highest integrity and character. 

In 1898 he was a major in the Second Texas Infantry Volun- 
teers. I was an enlisted man in that regiment and I have 
personal knowledge that he then displayed consideration and 
respect for enlisted men. 

Gen. Buck went to France with the first contingent of Regular 
troops. He was in the First Division, whose gallant conduct 
and behavior have been so well discussed to-day by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS]. 

At this point I desire to insert in the Recorp an article ap- 
pearing in the New York Times under date of February 9, 1919, 
which refers to the operations of the First Division, as follows: 


{From New York Times, Sunday, February 9, 1919.] 


COURAGE, DASH, AND VICTORY IN First DIVISIOXN’S Rucorp—Srory or 
AMERICAN REGULARS WHO LED THE WAY TO FRANCE AND WHOSR 
CASUALTIES OF ALL KIıxps REACHED 23,974, INcLUDING 715 
OFFICERS. 

(By Maj. Gen. A. W. Greely, United States Army, Retired.) 
There is no division of the American Expeditionary Forces that has 
failed 5 display in the face of the enemy the qualities of courage, 
discipline, and efficlency which are acknowl attributes of the 

‘American Army. It is ral and commendable that war correspond- 

ents and local newspa should loudly and proudly acclaim the 

ogy pnie of the military organizations identified with and formed 

in their own communities. It would be an injustice to the rank and 
file of our citizen soldiery if their own sections failed to sshd pride, 
in the combat t divisions. 


us New 
aie onan and Seventy-seventh. 
ichigan a isconsin th 


hirty-fitth, Ohio the Thirty-seventh, and "the Pacific States the Ninety- 
first, to mention only those of greatest Tosses. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that certain organizations are 
entitled to general recognition for thelr soldierly merits, as they pre- 
sent to the Soria by the men of their ranks a thoroughly homogeneous 
army, gathered from all sections and all races of our composite Nation. 
These troops are of the so-called Regular Army, whose ranks are now 
filled almost to a man by TORTON for service only in the great war. 
It is not SS y known that the war casualties of these organiza- 
tions—hbattle and ve nor eg nth —— ranks from 25 to 100 

cent of their original personnel. vast gaps have been filled 
drafts from the — — divisions “of selected men, thus making 
Regulars truly national organizations. 

That the public may appreciate the fiber and metal of these repre- 
sentative troops; formed by such a national consolidation, it appears 
desirable and timely interest that the achievements of a —— | the 
should be b; 


F 
for this purpose the First Divisi on is selected, not that its bravery 
„its discipline better, or its morale higher than mark the 


; THE OFFICERS IN COMMAND. 


Sailing from Hoboken on June 24, 1917, the First Division reached 
St. Nazaire, at the mouth of the Loire, on the 24th of that month. 
The division, 27,000 strong, was trained by Gen. W. L. Sibert, of 
‘Alabama, but went into actual war service under Gen. Robert Lee Bul- 
lard, also of Alabama, with Col. Campbell King, of Georgia, as chief of 
staff. The First „Six th Regular 1 


—— a Cavalry, Sig- 


of modern war — unprovided with field ar- 
Aller the division was scattered to suitable camps, where they were 
intensively instructed by ‘experienced officers from the French 

That such training invol physical hardships, uncomplainingly en- 
dured, is evident from Maj. Palmer’ 

= want of new shoes, 


trench life were experienced, 2 oer tality and re- 
vented any material increase in the si e first — shell 
was fired by Battery C, Sixth Field Artillery. 0. on October 23, 1917. The 
Germans on November 3, by a barrage, cut off the advanced outpost 
and captured 11 prisoners. The command, rallying, repelled the enemy. 
Trench service, rendered by battalion detail for 10 days each, was 
marked by 56 casualties—8 killed, 43 wounded, and 11 captured. One 
German prisoner was taken. The casualties herein given include 
killed, wornded, gassed, missing, and prisoners, but not by disease, 
accidents, ete. tices! a liowed by independent 

nc a ren Was = ow service 
January 15 to April 8, EGTA about 12 miles northwest of Toul, in a 
sector near St. Minlel. Here the First Division relieved t 
Moroccan Division, cooperating with the 8 
Toul service entailed — — losses with 
The front was dominated y 


chance of reprisal. 
the St. Mihiel hills, of which Mount Sec 


was the key, strongly he by, ae batteries within easy range. 
Maj. Palmer tersely he situation: “It was like g at 
the foot of the stairs and —— the fellow at the top throw rocks 
at you from behind a curtain.” 


Occasional incursions into no man’s 


land were made, whereby = 
guns and flame throwers. 
352 casualtics—56 killed, 150 wounded, 127 gassed, and 19 missing. 


HASTILY SHIFTED TO PICARDY, 


The vast and dangerous offensive launched by the German command 
on March 21, 1918, called the division into extremely active service. 
On March 28 Gen. Pershing offered the 8 orce in its en- 
tirety to Gen. Foch, and a week later the First made its great journey 
half across France to Picardy. It was a test of administrative ability, 
met successfully by Pershing’s quartermasters, to move with its essen- 
tial accompanying paraphernalia 27,000 men, 1,700 animals, and 1,000 

wagons, rning over its sector to the ‘Twenty-sixth New 
Division the First made this 8 A more than 300 miles and was 
in Picardy, near Beauvais, on April 

How it was done no one Frente 5 de By were swamped with 
ammunition, reenforcements, supp etc., for 3,000,000 men, while 
the roads—in awful condition—were jammed with ambulances, motors, 
fugitives, and troops. It was nearly confusion confounded between 
— drawals before the enemy, the evacuation of the occupied provinces, 

transfers of troops to meet exigencics. But the t got there, 
both fit and equipped to fight. 

Kept for a time in reserve, the First occupied the Cantigny front 


April 25-July 7—three miles west of Montdidier, then strongly held by 
the 60 e operations of the division in this sector are 88 
sup o have been confined, as far as fighting went, to the ture 


of C . which was a mere episode ‘Dut in tine opposi 'onefifth o ore 
casualties here suffered. The First was 5 in e opposi: 

apex of the most advanced German salient, wi rs to hold ry at Tall 
costs. If the front gave way Amiens, a . ates to the north 
would fall and its railway system be destroyed. The fatal effect would 
be the diversion to southern France of aa e supplies needful for the 
British Army, which was then receiving from the channel ports every- 
thing needful for all forces north of the Somme, 

Constant fighting, though on a small scale, continued almost daily 
until early June. The front had to be kept against preponderating and 
victorious enemies, who, holding both banks of the Avre, were within 
easy cannon shot of Amiens. The First not 5 7 5 gave no ground In the 
repeated attacks of the enemy, but it a them pay tol; capturing 
from its columns 60 prisoners and 3 machine guns. It paid . e 
ever, as its casualties—omittin tone in the ca tone of Ca H 
numbered 140 officers and 4,1 killed, 199; wounded, 1,621; 

1,009; missing, 40. ‘The few missing show that the men fought 


to the last. 
HOW CANTIGNY WAS TAKEN, 
The division commander viewed with 3 the occupation 


by the enemy of the village of Ca Admirably o re oa pain Aa and 
ata y fortified br the Germans, its A ground domina both the 
Ame sections in the rear. Whenever another ad- 


can front and also 
vance was made, and it was daily expected, Cantigny was an excellent 
55 place for a great assault. If it could captured and held 

value for a counter offensive was strikingly evident. Preparations 


n sir shelters At a terrific bom- 


troo; went over the as the artill 
— hundred arts nee eof the moving line li 
Liew 


1 spread their cobweb lines to insure telephonic communica- 

tion with the rear. 
To was easy compared with holding it. Six counter- 
attacks were e by the ted Germans, without success. 


exaspera 
Fierce fire soon reduced Cantigny to a mass of formless freer 
but the Americans held fas r eg enemy, who ceased thelr 
efforts after losing over men k and wounded, besides 225 
prisoners. an casualties of the first numbered 1,067—killed, 199 ; 

wounded, gassed, 200; missing, as Heroically fighting after 
being — Lieut. Col. Maxey, Lieut. Drum, and Corpl. Finnegan 


were killed. 
IMPORTANCE OF CANTIGNY CAPTURE, 


A small affair, seemingly, Cantigny's capture was a matter of great 
and international importance. There could not have been a more Euy 
victory, for on that very morning the last German 7 was attain 

ever the top of the des Dames, their shock troops drove 
the forces down the Marne to Chateau-Thierry, and thus placed 
Paris in imminent danger of capture. At this critical and dishearten- 
ing period it fell to the lot of the First Division of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces to prove to the anxious allied nations that a counter- 
offensive was possible, and that victory was yet to be gained for the 
free men of the world. 

For a few days a part of ae First Division turned from scenes of war 
to de in Paris on July 4 

ree days later urgent orders put the First Division on the march. 
For four days and nights it went on without any regular rest, now on 
trucks, now hi Of the men's physical condition near the end one 
of its officers writes: „The dismounted men would fall asleep in the 
gutter at every halt. The mounted men dozed in their paddles,’ and the 
animals could scarcely drag Pre foot after get oe a chance for 
food came most men hit the hay, though toe tired 3 ” The after- 
noon found them 10 miles in rear of the battle Line’ ich they were 
ordered to occupy so as to go over the top at daybreak. 

Foch had perfected his plans gine a counteroffensive. The march to 
their assigned positions had to be y made over unknown roads, 

at light, lest the enemy note 
les a thunderstorm soaked their 


through fields and forest, — 4 a ra geam 
the movement. To add to th 
clothing and made the shell- roined roads veritable quagmires. In utter 
darkness thousands of men, hundreds of horses and of motor trucks 
jammed the road in almost inextricable masses. It was feared that 
some units could not reach the line in time to go over the top, fixed at 
4.35 a.m. One unit barely reached the front at 4.30 and went over 
almost exhausted. 

IN FOCH’S GREAT OFFENSIVE. 


It was known that the ta eld by would be d rate, as it inyolyed at- 
tacks on fortified hei, eld an enemy ushed with victory and 
confident of continued success. Hundreds of camouflaged nests of ma- 
chine guns, heavy batteries in positions of natural strength, caused the 
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l 
enemy to believe their terrain impregnable, It rested on the courage 
and persistence of the American soldier to prove this a fallacy. 

The division entered the counteroffensive under its new commander, 
Gen, Charles P. Summerall, of Florida, egy sansa as one of the cap- 
tors of Peking in 1900. I was sandwiched between the One hundred 
and ci dare French on the left and the veteran Moroccan division on 
its right, with the Foreign Legion. 

At 4.35 a. m. the First went over the top in extended order of five 
paces interval. ‘The artillery, hitherto silent, started a rolling barrage 
which, systematically lifted a hundred yards a minute, drove the enemy 
to thcir shelters. Advancing as planned, and leaving small parties from 
time to time to clean up the snipers and machine guns, the main body 
attained its first objective and halted 20 minutes, as allotted. Night 
found them at the third objective, about 3 miles’ advance, having 

, smashed through the wire barricades and fortifications constructed the 
previous six weeks. Scarcely a thousand casualties, and more than that 
number of prisoners with many guns, were the record of the day. The 
Sixth German, Eleventh and Forty-second Bavarian Divisions were that 
night reinforced by the Thirty-fourth and Twenty-cighth Divisions, 
presaging warm work for the morrow, 

On July 20 still another German division, the Forty-sixth, con- 
fronted the First. As it had outrun the One hundred and fifty-third 
French in advance, the First Division was asked to take the village of 
Berzy-le-Sec, which had been assigned as a French objective. This vil- 
lage was a fortified place, which dominated the Soissons-Outchy-le- 
Chateau Railway, and its capture meant the loss to the Germans of the 
entire salient. It involved desperate work, and that day failed. The 

| fighting was intense, often at close quarters, when grenades, bayonets, 
knives, and even clubbed rifles were used. To and fro swayed the strug- 
gling masses, with alight and dearly gained advances by our men. The 
American casualties had now run up to 3,000, about the number of 
prisoners captured by them, With nightfall Berzy was still uncaptured, 
and the Moroccan division was relieved, which was also the orders of 
the First. Summerall, however, told the corps commander that he had 
promised his men that they should go on, and was unwilling to leave 
victory half gained, 


VICTORY ON SOISSONS HIGHWAY. 


The losses of the Second Brigade had been enormous among its offi- 
cers, as nearly all had been killed or wounded. However, on the morn- 
ing of the 2ist, Gen. Buck paraded his exhausted and decimated com- 
mand, and, walking down its front under heavy fire, led them in as- 
sault. They swept into Berzy-le-Sec, capturing its men, batteries, and 
‘machine guns, and winning the most important objective. Meantime 
ithe First Brigade had overrun the Soissons-Chateau-Thierry hi hway, 
leaving no hope to the demoralized enemy, Victory then and for the 
future was assured. 

The perfidy and the contemptible methods of the Germans appear 
from a report by an officer of the division. The moans of a wounded 
German attracted the attention of an officer in the advance, and in 
response to his pitiful appeals first-aid treatment was given. The offi- 
cer went on to join his command, and a few hundred yards further a 
pean tg officer called out that he had been shot from the rear, It 
developed that the German, refreshed by first-aid treatment, had crawled 
up to the shell hole, and, resting his machine gun on the edge, opened 
fire on our troops. Just punishment of the treacherous soldier was 
rendered needless. German shell exploded and killed him, 

One prisoner was brought in with his high leather boots full of 
grenades and his right arm adorned with a Red Cross badge. 

The captures included 125 officers, 3,375 men, 75 guns (77 millimeter 
and 150 millimeter), 50 mortars, 300 machine guns, 2,500 rifles, with 
much ammunition and supplies. The price pal was the heaviest to date 
of any division, 7,840 in all—killed, 1,252; wounded, 4,771; gassed, 
274; and missing, 1,543. One officer to every 16 men was killed—an 
extraordinary proportion. 

Many officers and men were cited by division orders, and to others 
distinguished-service crosses were issued by order of President Wilson. 
This victory of the First against six German divisions was naturall 
followed by recognition. Buck and Hines became major general an 
Holbrock a brigadier. The chief of staff, Campbell ‘a was made 
brigadier and succeeded by Col. John N. Greely, gon staff, who, 
cited “for distinguished ability while performing duties of grave re- 

sponsibility,” served in that position until the armistice was signed. 

Quiet service for assimilation of about 8,000 replacements was had 
in the Saizera sector during August, the casualties numbering only 21. 
The St. Mihiel operation, September 12-15, was not entirely the picnic 
that has been sometimes assumed. Familiar with this terrain from 
their earliest service, the First Division had an important share in the 
capture of the salient. Against resistance they adyanced 8 miles in 
19 hours, and their reconnoitering party 12 miles. Their casualties 
were 11 officers and 761 men. They captured 5 officers, 1,190 men, 30 
T7-millimeter and 150-millimeter s, and much war material. 

Moved up by easy stages, the First Division took station at Cheppy, 
awaiting its fiercest fighting between the Argonne Forest and the Meuse 
River. A serious emergency arose, and its orders came. Entering this 
sector, it fought continually from October 1 to October 12 under 
conditions of undescribable difficulties, over a terrain capable of easy 
defense and against the best German divisions, who knew that defeat 
there meant the absolute loss of the war. The situation is best set 
forth by Gen. Pershing in General Order 201, the only order devoted 
during the war to a single command. It begins: 

“The Commander in Chief desires to make of record * * his 
extreme satisfaction with the conduct of the officers and soldiers of the 
2 ame e in its advance west of the Meuse between October 4 and 

The First Division paid a fearful price for its Argonne victory, the 
casualties numbering 8,554, of whom 117 were officers. Killed, 851; 
wounded severely, 2,664; wounded sine, 1,710; gassed, 1,614; miss- 
ing (mosty dead, it is thought), 1,715. One of every three! 

Ordinarily this would have been the end of a division for months, 
but the First answered promptly for an emergency in the operations 
against Nouzon and Sedan (November 3-8), where it sustained losses 
of 1,087, and captured 54 men, guns, ete. 

Summarized, its war casualties, killed, wounded, gassed, and missing, 
ag ted 23,974, of whom 715 were officers. Its losses by disease are 
unknown, but the total replacements 9 exceed 30,000. 

The armistice signed, the First Division left Abincourt, near Ver- 


dun, six days later, and by a march of more than 200 miles occupied 
the Coblenz bridgehead on December 24. 
force to cross the Rhine. 

The brigade of the First Division commanded by Gen. Buck 
participated in the battle of Cantigny on May 28, 1918, and cap- 


It was the first American 


tured that village. Here for the first time our allies and the 
enemy had opportunity to estimate the fighting qualities of 
American troops when fighting as a large American unit and 
under American leadership and direction. Had the conduct of 
the brigade been less gallant or heroic or its leadership less effi- 
cient or daring, despair would have assailed our allies and hope 
would have brightened in the hearts of our enemies. The brigade 
under Gen. Buck’s command took a conspicuous part in the 
thrust toward Soissons, which began on July 18, 1918. At the 
battle of Berzy-le-Sec, July 21, 1918, after losing 75 per cent of 
his officers and 50 per cent of his men, Gen. Buck and his bri- 
gade continued to advance until the town and all objectives were 
captured. ; 

For gallantry in action on that occasion he was decorated by. 
the French, cited in orders, and awarded the distinguished- 
service cross by the commanding general, American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, and promoted by the President to the grade of 
major general. [Applause.] Since his return to this country. 
he has received a second decoration from the French Govern- 
ment. He has been awarded the Croix de Guerre with two palms, 
which, as I understand it, is a superlative mark of distinction for 
gallantry in action. 

In this connection I desire to insert the following clippings 
from the Waco Times-Herald of Waco, Tex.: 

[From the Waco Times-Herald, Feb. 12.] 
MAJ. GEN, BUCK HAS CROSS OF LEGION OF HONOR COMMANDER. 


Gen. B. B. Buck, United States Army, at present commanding Camp 
MacArthur, has received through the War Department at Washington 
official notice of his appointment as commander of the Legion of 
Honor by the French Government. Last August Gen, Buck was made 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor, and he is now advanced in that order 
to the rank of commander. 

When seen by a reporter to-day, Gen. Buck said he was very happy 
to have received this additional honor, and displayed with evident 
Bar the beautiful decoration sent him by the ench Government. 

e also received at the same time an additional Croix de Guerre from 
the French Government. Gen. Buck has been decorated with the dis- 
tinguished-service cross by Gen. Pershing for his work on the battle 
front in France, 


How Buck Lep Men Is TOLD ix STARS AND STRIPES. 


In that famous journal of the men overseas, the ever-popular “ Stars 
and Stripes,” are found many graphical tales of adventure and life 
on the battle front. In the tion of Friday, January 3, there appears 
the following article of local interest, in that it pertains to the actions 
of the present commandant of Camp MacArthur, Maj. Gen. Beau- 
mont B. Buck: 

“Against the most desperate opposition, the Americans were relent- 
Hg approaching B -le-Sec, the capture of which would mean to 
the Germans that the So: ns-Outchy-le-Chateau Railway and the Sois- 
sons-Chateau-Thierry highway could no longer be used for transporta- 
tion into the Marne ent from the railhead of Soissons. It would 
mean, in short, the salient was lost. 

“ Knowing this only too well, the enemy during the night thrust into 
the line covering the village and its all important heights still another 
division, the Forty-sixth Reserve. On their rt e staff of the 
Twentieth French Corps, finding that the One hundred and fifty-third 
Division was still some distance from it, directed the First United 
States to take Berzy-le-Sec at 2 o'clock next day, for which purpose 
the Second Brigade was reinforced by a battalion from the divisional 
reserve. 

FORWARD TO FIERCE STRUGGLE. 


“At the appointed time, following a furious barrage of two hours by 
the divisional artillery, the troops went forward. There followed a 
struggle as ferocious and protracted as any in the annals of the Ameri- 
can Army. Time after time throughout the afternoon and night the 
lines surged back and forth in attack and counterattack; machine-gun 
nests were taken and the opposin 33 grappled one another with 
bayonets and trench knives, grenades, and clubbed rifles. 
of the 21st, when the officers had 


“At length, early on the mo 

esti all fallen, killed or wounded, and when his men, exhausted, but 
still determined, had dropped back for a brief 2 Gen. Beaumont 
B. Buck, the brigade commander, walking along his front beneath the 
hail of the enemy's fire, personally directed the formation of the line 
for a last supreme effort, and then himself led the first wave as it rose 
up and rolled toward and into and over the smoking ruins of the village, 
engulfing there a battery of ficld guns, dozens of machine guns, and hun- 
dreds of prisoners. 

“The victory was won.” 

On January 16, 1919, the War Department received officially. 
from the commanding general, American Expeditonary Forces, 
the insignia for commander of the Legion of Honor, and an ad- 
ditional Croix de Guerre for transmittal to Gen. Buck. 

At this point may I call attention to the following extract 
from General Orders, No. 109, War Department, November 19, 
1918, as follows: , 

A General Orders, No. 109. ~ 
WAR DEPARTMENT, ; 
Washington, November 19, 1918, 

By direction of the President, under the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved July 9, 1918 (Bul. No. 43, W. D., 1918), the dis- 
tinguished-service cross was awarded by the commanding general, 
American Expeditionary Forces, for extraordinary heroism in action 
in France, to the following-named officers and enlisted men of the 
onary Forces: 

k, brigadier general, 2d Infantry Brigade, Ist 
Division. Before and during the attack on Berzy-le-Sec, France, July 
21, 1918, he 8 conspicuous gallantry and heroic leadership of 
his command. hen most of the officers of his brigade had fallen, 
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Gen. Buck, with contempt of personal danger and in spite of heavy 
artillery bombardment and machine-gun fire, traversed the front of 
his advancing forces, gave correct directions to his organization com- 
manders, and led the first wave of the culminating attack which 
‘stormed and captured the town. 


* s * = * + + 


BY ORDER OF THE SECRETARY or War: 
Peyroxs C. MARCII, 
Gencral, Chief of Stag. 
OFFICIAL : 
P. C. HARRIS, 
The Adjutant General. 

Could there be paid more eloquent tribute to the bravery 
and courage of an officer than that here solemnly written upon 
the records of the War Department regarding the conduct of this 
heroic Texan? 

Can any of you hesitate to credit his statement that he not 

only did not authorize or sanction the issuance of the order for- 
bidding the attendance of officers and men at the same social 
‘function, but that he abhors and repudiates the spirit of such 
an order? I entertain nothing but scorn and contempt for the 
‘spirit that would seek to establish social castes among those 
of the white race, in the armies of the Republic, or among the 
white citizens of the United States, and have no difficulty in 
believing that such a view is shared by a man of Gen. Buck’s 
“American birth and breeding, and who with an unsurpassed 
bravery fought on foreign shores to defend the principles for 
which the United States reluctantly but resolutely drew the 
Sword. 
Can you believe that this soldier of the Republic either 
claimed for himself or sanctioned the claim of other officers for 
social distinction when upon the battle field he neither sought 
nor would accept the privilege of safety that might have been 
his to claim, but with sergeant and corporal and private, in the 
equality and democracy of danger, he marched and mingled in 
and about the market place of death? He claimed for his gen- 
eral's stars no pride or prerogative in the red republic of the 
battle field. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, lines 11 and 12, after the word “attachés” in line 11, 
strike out the words “and for such other purposes as the Secretary 
of War may deem proper.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on that paragraph and all amendments thereto be now 
concluded, unless the gentleman would like to have five 
minutes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
+ Mr. DENT. How much time? 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Five minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
be concluded in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection te the request of the 
gentieman from Alabama? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, this amend- 
ment is similar to the one I offered a few moments ago. The 
Words I would strike out of this paragraph are practically the 
same objectionable words found in the former paragraph. I 
do not offer this as a criticism of the War Department. There 
has been a great deal of criticism, a great deal of fault has 
been found. I have not indulged in much criticism, although I 
ean truthfully say I trust that some of these abuses I hear about 
and read about may speedily be corrected. I offer this amend- 
ment because I think they are improper words to be included in 
any paragraph of an appropriation bill. They give too much 
discretion and repose toe much power, confer too much authority 
npon the officer named. When criticism of this kind is made the 
question is often asked, can not yon trust the Secretary of War, 
can not you trust the Secretary of Agriculture, and so forth? 
It is not u matter of distrust at all, or if I were to reply directly 
to it I would say that rarely does the Secretary of War or 
the head of a department himself exercise discretion as to 
the expenditure of the money placed at his disposal. The dis- 
cretion is exercised by some one down the line, perhaps almost 
if not at the foot of the line, somebody in whose hands we 
would not place a large sum of money, some one whom if we 
knew him we would not rely upon or trust discretion to in all 
matters. But I submit, gertlemen, this is an improper way to 
legislate. All possible safeguards should be thrown around 
the expenditure of money. And I wish again to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the improper and slothful methods into 
which it has fallen, the carelessness and unwillingness to give 
time or take the trouble of writing properly into the law regula- 
tions and restrictions as to how money should be expended, 


I would like to be heard. 


Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. CANNON. This is for contingent expenses, Military In- 
telligence Division. If you strike that out it would be for con- 
tingent expenses. Now, it says “including the purchase of law 
books,” and so forth, and then if you add the other you put in all 
that surplusage. It says here “and for such other purposes as 
the Secretary of War may deem proper.” ‘That is, for such other 
contingent purposes. If the gentleman would really like to have 
it, in my judgment, in proper shape, he would move to strike out 
all the paragraph after the words “staff corps,” in the fourth 
and fifth lines, because if you strike out “and for such other 
purposes” you can not use this contingent fund for anything 
except what is specially mentioned. I am inclined to think so, 
but I just call attention to it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think the words to which 
the distinguished gentleman from Illinois has called attention 
indicate the lines along which the Secretary must travel in 
spending that money. They are something of a direction with 
him; they are something of a limitation upon his discretion and 
authority; but if the words I object to are included there is abso- 
lutely no limit to what he may do. 

Mr. CANNON. Suppose he wanted some ice. If the gentle- 
man’s amendment is adopted, could you buy it from that fund? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman has pre- 
pared more appropriation bills than any other gentleman in the 
House, perhaps as many as all the rest put together, and he 
knows that item after item appear in bills coming from his 
committee that specifically provide for the purchase of ice, and 
I know no gentleman who objects more strenuously to unlimited 
authority than the gentleman from Hlinois. 

Mr. BAER. The gentleman remembers that we will be dry 
after July 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO.) Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WINGO. I reserved a point of order, and I want to 
make it on certain language in the paragraph. The language 
to which I direct the point of order is in lines 8 and 9. The 
language is “and of the military attachés at the United States 
embassies and legations abroad.” That is for contingent ex- 
penses. It is not authorized by existing law. It is properly car- 
ried in the Diplomatic bill in the contingent expenses of the 
different embassies. 

Mr. MANN. It is existing law. 

Mr. WINGO. It is not authorized by existing law. 

Mr. DENT. Is the gentleman sure he is correct in that state- 
ment? It has been carried in this bill ever since I have been a 
member of the committee. / 

Mr. WINGO. That may be true, but the statute of limitations 
does not run on a point like this. 

Mr. DENT. But the gentleman's statement that it is not car- 
ried in the existing law, I think, is wrong. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Would it be necessary that 
there be a specifie law? 

Mr. WINGO. I think so. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. These military attachés are 
Regular officers, members of the Regular Establishment, on spe- 
cial detail, and this is simply an appropriation to pay for their 
expenses, It is no different than if it were said “the Army 
officers who are in Alaska.” f 

Mr. WINGO. But the eontingent expenses of all attachés at 
every embassy are payable and provided for ont of the contingent 
fund in the bill provided for the different embassies. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think the gentleman is in 
error. The Diplomatic bill does not pay their salaries. 

Mr. WINGO. I am speaking of the contingent expenses. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Or the contingent expenses. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. As the gentleman from Minnesota 
states, this is for the contingent expenses of a military officer 
of the United States. The Military Intelligence Bureau, under 
which this item is carried here, is the particular bureau that 
designates and has charge of that officer, and this is to pay 
whatever contingent expenses that oflicer may be to in gaining 
military intelligence. He is not responsible to the embassy, but 
to the Military Intelligence Department here in Washington. 

Mr. WINGO. That is a new statement to me. But this is 
not authorized by existing Jaw at all. It very properly is car- 
ried under the contingent expenses of the embassies. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman know any provision of law 
authorizing any of the contingent expenses in any of the depart- 
ments of the Government? 

Mr. WINGO. No. I really think a point of order would lie 


The gentleman’s time has expired; all time 


against all these contingent. items. 
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Mr. MANN. Well, if the gentleman is correct, nearly every 
item could be stricken out on a point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. ‘There are several items that I am going to try 
to get out on a point of order. 

Mr. MANN. There are a number of items that are clearly 
subject to a point of order in the bill; but this is an appropria- 
tion for the maintenance of the Army. Now, everyone knows 
that every department of the Government must necessarily have 
various contingent expenses. And the creation of the depart- 
ment itself is, in my judgment, a sufficient warrant for an 
appropriation for the contingent expenses. It would be ridicu- 
lous, Mr. Chairman, to say that when we created a department 
or provided an army we should in detail describe the character 
of the buttons that the men had to wear. 

Mr. WINGO. I agree with the gentleman that would be 
ridiculous. 

Mr. MANN. It would be ridiculous to say that we can not 
appropriate for buttons because it is not authorized by law. 
Buttons are no more authorized by law than many various 
other contingent expenses necessary for the Army, which no 
one can foresee, in many cases, in advance. Here is a provi- 
sion which provides for the payment of contingent expenses of 
officers of the Army abroad under proper provision of law. I 
do not see how the gentleman can contend we can not make an 
appropriation for the contingent expenses. 

Mr. WINGO. Here is my contention. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that the only justification in law for contingent ex- 
penses, of course, is upon the theory that the act creating any 
bureau contemplates, and therefore by implication we are au- 
thorized to make, appropriations for all the expenses that are 
necessarily incident and understood to go with that kind of an 
establishment which has been created. This is an item for con- 
tingent expenses in a military establishment, to pay for con- 
tingent expenses, It is true, of a military officer, but while he 
is in another branch of the service, which has a contingent 
fund which is provided for by law and which is used by that 
2 in paying the contingent expenses of that particular 
official. - 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. While these military attachés are at- 
tached in a way to an embassy abroad, that is on account of 
our international relations. We are not authorized to send an 
‘Army officer to England unless he is accredited in some way and 
connected with the embassy. That is our diplomatic relation. 
That has nothing to do with our power in reference to the pay- 
ment, And these military attachés must get their pay for con- 
tingent expenses out of the Army and not out of the Diplo- 
matic bill. They are not a part of the embassy. 
` Mr. WINGO. They are so regarded under international law. 
They are under the control of the ambassadors. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They are not. 

Mr. WINGO. They are directed to report to an ambassador. 

Mr. MANN. We have a lot of commercial agents abroad, ac- 
credited in a way, that are under the control of the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

Mr. WINGO. Some of them are; but as to military attachés, 
they are attached to embassies. 

Nr. MANN. They are all accredited in some way and con- 
nected with the Diplomatic Service. That is the only way you 
can get them abroad. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I simply wanted 
to add a word to that which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
Mann] has just stated. These military attachés are in no wise 
a part of the diplomatic forces of the United States. As the 
gentleman pointed out, in order to send a military attaché or 
naval attaché to the Court of St. James, we send him there 
under the direction or under the roof of our ambassador. This 
man is gathering military information. It would not be of any 
value to this country to have him report that military informa- 
tion to the ambassador or to the Secretary of State here. That 
is not the place where it goes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 


me? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The place where it goes is 
through the military channels to the General Staff of the Army. 
While the military attaché may be at the embassy, or may have 
an office at the embassy, he may be in one sense attached to 
that embassy; but he is really a missionary of the Army, work- 
ing for the Army, and he reports to the Army. All the informa- 
tion he obtains is placed in the possession of the Army and is 
for the benefit of the Army, and the allowances for contingent 
expenses are not to enable him to accomplish or perform any 
duties apart from that which customarily belongs to that posi- 
tion, but they are to enable him to perform the work which may 
be necessary in handling his position, which is one authorized 
by law. 


Now, I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
make that statement first. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as I understand from the statement 
of the gentleman, these military attachés are not appointed by 
the Secretary of State, but are under the jurisdiction of the 


I wanted to 


Secretary of War? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. This much must be 
admitted: A military attaché is an individual of such a char- 
acter that foreign governments usually exercise some little dis- 
cretion as to receiving him. They are consulted before he is 
appointed; ordinarily they are consulted before a man is ap- 
pointed. For instance, if we contemplated sending a man to 
France at the present time as military attaché we would con- 
sult the French Government to see if such and such a man we 
desired to send was satisfactory to the French Government. 

7 755 STAFFORD. Under whose jurisdiction are these offi- 
cials? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They are exclusively under the 
jurisdiction of the War Department to which they belong. 

Mr. WINGO. Is that true—that the American ambassador 
has authority to send home a military or naval attaché? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have not heard of such a case, 

Mr. WINGO. Has he not done it? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The head of the Military Intel- 
ligence Department states specifically that this sum is neces- 
sary to pay the extraordinary expenses of the attachés. He 
states specifically that these men are responsible, as the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] states, to the Military 
Intelligence Department, and this is his estimate of the amount 
they ought to have for their contingent expenses. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman will recognize 
that these men are doing work that is not diplomatic at all. 
They are not spies, but they are skilled observers, sent out to 
get information of every possible and conceivable character that 
would be advantageous to obtain from a military standpoint. 

Mr. WINGO. We have a separate force that we appropriate 
for as military observers? 

Mr. 8 ENBERGER. The gentleman from Minnesota 
will admit, the gentleman indicated here, that without doubt 
if an ambassador should report to the Military Intelligence 
Bureau here that a particular man would be objectionable to 
him, that man would be withdrawn. But that would not mean 
that in all respects the man was not answerable to the mili- 
tary department. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. This is work which the 
ambassador could not attend to at all, and therefore he, the mili- 
. has expenses that are peculiarly incident to this 
work. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

a SISSON. How much of this money is expended in that 
way 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. We ask for $200,000. We reduced 
the entire estimate of appropriation from $800,000 to $200,000. 

Mr. SISSON. The amount of this item before we got into 
the war was very much less than that, was it not? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. It was $11,000. 

Mr. SISSON. Is there any particular reason why you allow 
such a large sum as this at the present time? Most of this 
sum, of course, will go to pay the military attachés. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The reply to that question, made 
by Col. Dunn, in charge of this branch of the service, was that 
this particular branch of the Government had been allowed to 
become practically inactive. We had one officer in charge of the 
Military Intelligence Bureau here in Washington, with these 
attachés acting without sufficient funds. The experience of the 
war has proven that the Military Intelligence Department is 
one of the most important branches of the Army, and we are 
attempting now to build it up to something like the proportions 
the country demands. The War Department thinks it should 
be vastly more than it is. 

Mr. SISSON. I understand that in troublous times we must 
have military attachés, and I can understand the delicacy. of 
such matters in war times, and therefore you put in this item, 
which can be expended with liberality. But what I am asking 
the gentleman is, Is not this item very large, even taking that 
fact into consideration? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The Committee on Military Affairs 
thinks this is a very moderate sum, upon the showing made be- 
fore the committee by that department. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, before the war, in former bills, 
this whole item only represented $11,000. Why should we 
change now and say that the contingent expenses of an embassy. 
abroad or any of its staff, including the military and naval at- 
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tachés, should be appropriated for separate and distinct from the 
contingent fund of the embassy? There is no authority of law 
to doit. They never have been paid out of this particular fund, 
although they have carried this kind of an item for years in the 
‘Army bill, but the largest amount ever spent for all these pur- 
poses heretofore was $11,000 before the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. 

Mr. SISSON. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The size of the item has nothing to do 
with the propriety of the item. 

Mr. SISSON. ‘The size of the item was referred to in reply to 
ithe suggestion that they have always paid the expenses of these 
| military attachés out of this fund. But $11,000 would have 
pald the contingent expenses of very few of them at the rate 
‘they propose to allow them. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, what is this? 
order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. A point of order has been raised. 
The Chair is trying to get at the facts. 

Mr. CANNON. It is on account of the military attaché? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The contention, as the Chair gathers 
jit, is that this is an expense that is not carried in the Army ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Where is it carried, then? 

i Mr. WINGO. In the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation 
ill. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, I am quite sure that the Diplomatic bill 
never has carried it. These people are in the military service. 

Mr. FOSTER. Ii is not in the Diplomatic bill at all. 

Mr. CANNON. It is not in the Diplomatic bill. When they 
are assigned to this duty as military attachés, they get the con- 
tingent expenses necessary for them to have. They are paid in 
this bill. They get their salaries from the Army bill. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the chairman of the committee yield 
for a question? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I do not have a copy of the current law 
before me, but, if the chairman will remember, the officers rep- 
resenting this branch of the Military Establishment asked for 
some new language enlarging the powers of this department, and 
in the committee I made a point of order against all new lan- 
guage that was proposed to be interjected into this item; and I 
now ask the chairman of the committee whether he struck out 
all the new language, and whether the language in the bill is 
the language of the current law? 

Mr. DENT. It is. This language has been carried in this bill 
eyer since I have been a member of the committee. 

Mr. WINGO. It has been stated here that the contingent ex- 
penses are not carried in the Diplomatic bill. They are so 
carried to the tune of over $1,000,000. 

Mr. FOSTER. For these men? 

Mr. WINGO. It includes these men, and out of that fund 
they have been paid heretofore. 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, no. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman is mistaken. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair ask one or two questions, 
because a determination of the parliamentary status depends 
upon a question of fact.” Does the Chair understand the gentle- 
man from Arkansas to state that these expenses that are re- 
ferred to here haye been paid out of another appropriation 
and never have been paid out of this appropriation? 

Mr. WINGO. My understanding is that heretofore, before 


A point of 


the war, this particular branch of the service, which is sought | 


here to be provided with a contingent fund, had a very small 
contingent fund of only $11,000, which covered everything; 


that while it carried the language of these military attachés, | 


students, and interpreters, yet, as a matter of fact, all the con- 
tingent expenses of all attachés, clerks, and employees were 
paid out of the contingent fund of the different embassies 
and legations. Now it is sought to create a separate contin- 
gent fund. That is the position I take. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it the contention of the gentleman 
from Arkansas that this is not a proper military expense? 

Mr. WINGO. That it is not authorized by law; that pri- 
marily it is an expense of the Diplomatic Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why is the payment of a military at- 
taché not a proper military expense? 

Mr. WINGO. The payment of his salary is a proper mili- 
tary expense, but this is a contingent expense while he is act- 
ing as an attaché at a diplomatic post. 

The CHAIRMAN. If he is an Army oficer, 
Army salary, and incurs a contingent expense, why is not that | 


an Army expense? 


Mr. WINGO. He incurs these expenses as an attaché of a 
diplomatic unit, and his contingent expenses while acting with 
that diplomatic unit are properly payable out of the contingent 
expenses of that particular post. 

The CHAIRMAN. If a particular Army officer, drawing an 
Army salary, is assigned to do a particular work, and in con- 
nection with that work incurs certain expenses, the Chair can 
not see why that is not an appropriate Army expense, to be 
paid out of the contingent allowance for Army expenses. Soa 
far as the Chair has been furnished with any information, it 
has been of an argumentative character; and, dealing with that, 
the Chair thinks this is clearly an Army expense, and the Chair 
overrules the point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. The other point of order which I reserve is 
on this language, about which there can not be any question 
3 is not a proper charge against the Military Establish- 
men 

The cost of special instruction at home and abroad, and in mainte- 
nance of students and attachés. ‘ 

These students and interpreters are also cared for out of the 
contingent fund of the Diplomatic and Consular bill, a fund of 
over $1,000,000, and plainly that is not a part of the Military. 
Establishment. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman will read the 
language in the Diplomatic and Consular bill he will see that 
the kind of students there provided for are not at all the kind 
of students provided for in this paragraph. They have no 
more connection than a Hottentot has with a New Yorker on 
Fifth Avenue. 

Mr. WINGO. There is a very close connection; that is the 
kind of students they are. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman wants to have 
the facts right, the students provided for in the Diplomatic bill 
are student interpreters in China and Japan. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman tell me what those students 
are? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman can read he 
can find them for himself. We provide for student interpreters 
attached to the legations or embassies in China, Japan, and 
Turkey. Here is a provision in the Diplomatic bill for 10 
student interpreters in China and Persia. : 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman misses my whole point of order. 
I am not talking about the pay of these students; I am talking 
about the contingent fund. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair ask the gentleman, Do these 
students belong to the Military Establishment? 

Mr. WINGO. No. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Why, yes; they do. 

Mr. WINGO. They are appropriated ‘for in the RUS. 
and Consular bill. 

Mr. ANTHONY. 


Mr. Chairman, it has been the custom tor 


| years, at least before the war, for the Government to send Army. 


officers away for instruction to foreign schools of foreign Gov- 
ernments. They send them there for military instruction, That 
has not the slightest connection with the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Service. 

Mr. WINGO. That is provided for in a different fund. This 
is contingent expenses of the Military Intelligence Division and, 
General Staff Corps. 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
dents? 

Mr. WINGO. They are paid out of a specific appropriation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman contend that the ordi- 

nary expenses ought to be paid by the War Department and 
the contingent expenses paid by the Diplomatic Service? 

Mr. WINGO. The contingent expenses are not the same as 
salaries. 

Mr. CANNON. What is the difference between paying sal- 
aries as such and the maintenance after you put them on duty? 
They have to have water; they have to have a place to live. 

Mr. WINGO. There is absolutely no difference, but there is 
a distinction between salaries and a contingent fund, between 
the contingent fund and maintenance and the pay fund. You 
specifically provide for the maintenance, and then you undertake 
to provide that out of the contingency fund you may pay ex- 
penses that can not be foreseen. 

Mr. CANNON. ‘The expenses, every dollar, must come out of 
the Treasury Department. If these are to be paid at all, their 


How do we pay the expenses of these ee 


salary can be paid from this appropriation in the Army bill, 
and then there must be, according to the gentleman’s theory, 
a second audit of the contingent expenses. If it be true that 
drawing an | the contingent expenses are chargeable to the Diplomatic Sery- 
ice, that would be audited by the State Department, so you 
would have two audits. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
‘Alabama if these students are a part of the Military Establish- 
ment? 

Mr. DENT. That is my understanding; they are being de- 
tailed under the War Department. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the Military Establishment provides 
for their pay? 

Mr, DENT. Absolutely. 

The CHAIRMAN. In other words, they are a part of the 
Military Establishment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have some mem- 
ber of the Military Affairs Committee tell us what these students 
and attachés are. Where is there any authority for the Mili- 
tary Department maintaining students that are not authorized 
by law? 

Mr. ANTHONY. This Government is in the habit of receiving 
at its service school representatives of foreign governments as 
2 matter of courtesy, and in return we send representatives of 
‘our Army to schools in foreign nations for the purpose of keep- 
ing up to modern ideas. That practiee has prevailed for a 
number of years to my knowledge. 
| Mr. MANN. And a proper practice. 
ferred to here, “ maintenance of students and attachés,” 
‘officers? 

Mr. ANTHONY. All that I have ever known are Army ofii- 
cers sent over there for instruetion, and they come back and 
bring new ideas. 

Mr. MANN. It seems rather queer language, “ maintenance 
‘of students and attachés.” If he is an Army officer, he gets his 
“salary and gets his allowance. How is he maintained in addi- 
Hon to that—out of the contingent fund? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I want to say that practically all the mili- 
itary attachés we have sent abroad were the sons of rich men, 
men able to pay their own expenses. 

Mr. MANN. I know; but these are not military attachés. 

! Mr. ANTHONY. They have their expenses paid. 

|. Mr. MANN. We have already provided in this paragraph for 
the military attachés sent abroad, but here is an item for the 
3 


Are the students re- 
Army 


tenance of students and attachés. I presume, having been 
in the bill before, no one on the Committee on Military Affairs 
asked for information about it, 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not know what additional information 
en gentleman wants. 
| Mr. MANN. But the gentleman “ thinks, perhaps,” and that 
is all, He has not stated as a fact that these are Army officers 

mt abroad and maintained by the Government out of the con- 
tingent fund. 
|! Mr. ANTHONY. All I know have been Army officers, 
| Mr. MANN. I know; but I de not know whether the gentle- 
man is talking about w hat this item refers to. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
jadd that in my experience—and it is not particularly great, not 
any greater than that of any other Member—I have had oppor- 
tunity to make inquiry, and I have received information respect- 

this item, The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] 
jtells the literal truth. While the term “students” is used, I do 
‘not think it i 
Mr. WINGO. As a matter of fact, you have no authority of 
Taw for it. 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I am making a 
statement, and after a time may be glad to yield to the gentle- 
from Arkansas. These are officers who were in the capacity 
of students located in some foreign country. For instance, the 
gentleman from Kansas cited one. He might be in a school for 
'cavalry in Franee er in Italy. I would like to especially men- 
ition that several of our officers had the very good fortune to be 
sent to France to study artillery some six years ago, and it was 
a godsend to Ameriea that they went there. That is this class 
lof men. Rather than curtail the item, we ought to enlarge it, 
ibecause they are the men who have kept our Army in touch 
with the progress of the military art. 
| Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Minnesota state from 
his own knowledge that this item of maintenance of students 
refers to that class of eflicers? 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am sure that it does. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman be sure? This is all guess- 
work. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
them all. 

i Mr. WINGO. The officers the gentleman is talking about are 
military observers. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Not necessarily. 

Mr. WINGO. But they have been. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the chairman of the 


I can not say that I know it of 


Committee on Military Affairs to answer this questlon; Can he 


refer the Chair fo some authority which justifies this item? 
The point of order has been made, and the burden is upon the 
chairman of the committee to refer the Chair to some authority 
that supports it. This thing is taking up a disproportionate 
amount of time. 

Mr. DENT. I can not put my finger upon it. 

ae CHAIRMAN, Then the Chair will sustain the point of 
order. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Caraway was granted leave to ex- 
tend his remarks in the RECORD, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: To strike out “$200,000,” in line 13, and substitute 
“ $114,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

5 117000 3. Une 13, strike out $200,000" and insert in lieu thereof 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the regular order that the gentle- 
man is demanding? 

Mr. DYER. A vote upon the amendment. Debate is ex- 
hausted upon this section and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is right about that. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I offered an 
amendment a short time ago. Was it ruled out of order? 

The CHAIRMAN, Did the gentleman get recognition from 
the Chair? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN, Then the Clerk will report the amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McLacveonmuts of Michigan: Page 3, lines 
11 and 12, after the word “attachés,” in line 11, strike out the words 
8 for such other purposes as the Sceretary of War may deem 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrnco]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. MrLLER of Minnesota) there 
were—ayes 25, noes 12. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman withdraws the point of 
order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MILITARY OBSERVERS ABROAD. 


For the actual and necessary expenses of officers of the Army on 
duty abroad for the purpose of observing operations of armics of for- 
eign States at —— to be paid upon ce: cates of the Secretary of War 
that the i ditures were necessary for obtaining military informa- 
tion, $25, 


Mr. DYER and Mr. MILLER of Minnesota rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I did not know the gentleman 
from Minnesota was a member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I was on my feet before the gen- 
tleman, and for that reason I was recognized. Certainly I 
could not discuss it more intelligently than the gentleman. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to say a word in reference to this part of 
the bill upon which we are now engaged, and especially because 
of the action of the House a moment ago in an affirmative vote 
in view of the motion to reduce expenditures in the preceding 
paragraph from $200,000 to $114,000, and that in the face of the 
statement made by the chairman of the committee that the 
amount had already been reduced from the estimate submitted 
by the War Department from $800,000 to $200,000. It seems to 
me that this is perhaps the most important item in this bill, bar 
none. It is very difficult for us or for any people to throw off 
habits long formed, customs, ideas, established usages, and now 
we must recognize one thing, it seems to me, to start with, and 
that is that we have a Military Establishment. We have a Mili- 
tary Establishment that has cost a good deal of money. We 
have one that has just performed a signal service to the country 
and to the world. Now, we should do, it seems to me, one of two 
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things, either abolish the Military Establishment, because we do 
not want it any more and do not care for any service that it can 
render, or we should support-this Military Establishment in a 
scientific, sensible, and, you might say, sane manner. If we are 
to do this latter, then we should give heed to the latest mili- 
tary thought and to the experience we have recently had. A 
| fool perhaps can never get wisdom, but the membership of this 
House certainly represents a very high grade of intelligence, 
and I am sure we get wisdom from day to day. Officers of the 
‘Army, about whom we have heard so much to-day, likewise are a 
high grade of men, and they get wisdom, so that what they 
know to-day may be better than what they thought was knowl- 
edge yesterday, and so with ourselves. When we entered this 
war we had a General Staff which had been with us for several 
years and had done some conspicuously good work, but that 
which our military men stood aghast at was the fact that in the 
General Staff work they never recognized that part to which 
military intelligence belonged. Any observer, any student, any 
participant in the great war through which we have just passed 
knows that the most important part of any army, bar none, was 
the intelligence branch. The German Army had it developed to 
ithe highest possible point of efficiency. They indulged in activi- 

ties and in ways that we do not approve and that we do not 
. to imitate, but they had developed their branch of in- 
{telligence in their general staff until it was a marvel of efficiency 
and was the real reason why they were able to do such wonder- 
ful things, even though the world was pitted against them. The 
French, next to the Germans, had the most perfect intelligence 
branch of their general staff, and in some respects it was as 
good as the German. It was almost as good, on the whole, and 
in some branches perhaps superior. It was the bulwark of the 
allied army. The British Army had no general staff comparable 
with the German or the French, and in their general staff they 
had no military intelligence branch worthy of the name. The 
British Government and the British officers told you, I know, 
¿who visited there and studied, as they told me, that one of the 
‘things they first had to do was to build up an intelligence branch, 
and they would that they had started years back to do it; that 
before any movement, big or little, in offense or defense, ‘could 
occupy the attention of a commanding officer up to a platoon 
commander, a battalion commander, or a brigade commander 
up to an army commander, prepared to do all and his best, the 
guide for that all was the work of the intelligence branch of the 
staff. 

We have had nothing of the kind in this country. Our Army 
nt the outset had nothing worthy of the name. We have during 
ithis war, by reason of appropriations and power in the hands of 
military officers, built up an intelligance branch that is splendid, 
ito say the least. 
| The CHAIRMAN. 
sota has expired. 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Can I have five minutes more? 
' The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

: Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

` Mr. WALSH. Is it a fact that the greatest intelligence 
branch of any army in the world was maintained by the Russian 
Army? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Not in the least degree. The gen- 

tleman is certainly misinformed. 
Mr. WALSH. That is my information, gathered from reading. 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They had a spy system honey- 
combed with inefficiency and graft, and it was not worth a single 
tkopeck that they ever paid for it. The German system was 
infinitely efficient; the French system infinitely efficient and 
patriotically superb. 

As I was saying a moment ago, the British democracy had no 
Intelligence branch on their staff. We had none. We have dur- 
ing this war built up one, and a good one, and now it should be 
maintained. I repeat it, if I may, for emphasis, that if we are 
to have an Army at all let us have an Army that is efficient; 
let us provide them with the instrumentalities they need in 
order to scientifically do their work. It may be again, as it has 
been time and again during the last two years, that the lives of 
many hundreds and even thousands will be saved by the intelli- 
gence work of that branch of the staff. We do not want to make 
war either for offense or defense, but the world knows we will 
fight if necessary. But if we are going to fight, let us fight with 
a superior intelligence, as we know we can fight with a supreme 
courage. And the way to equip ourselves is by the experience 
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which we have had recently, and perpetuate the institution 
which they have built up—the intelligence branch of the Army, 
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that requires ramifications out through the countries of the 
world; that requires a headquarters at Washington; that re- 
quires reasonable appropriation; and instead of $200,000—a 
paltry sum—they might easily use a million or more. 

Mr, McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? di 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I certainly will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman from Minnesota seems to be 
pretty well posted on this matter. I would like to have him 
explain to the committee what are the functions of the intelli- 
gence department in peace times? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It certainly is a large contract 
to submit to me in the three or four minutes which I have at my, 
disposal. I could give a catalogue of a great variety of activi- 
ties. But let me cite the gentleman to this, that we are not 
now in peace times, quite. We hope to be soon. In peace times 
you build your military strength. It was in peace times that the 
intelligence branch of the German Army gathered the material 
that enabled the German Army to stagger the civilization of the 
world. It was the accumulation of military intelligence in peace 
times that enabled the French Army to beat the Hun, with all 
their efficiency and intelligence and strength. It seems to me 
the part of wisdom on our part that we should maintain this 
branch of the Military Establishment, this modern and most 
extremely important branch of our Army. 

There is one other subject I want to say a word on, because 
I do not want to trespass on the time of the committee, before 
I leave. We have had a great deal of discussion in the past 
two days on military matters. It is not surprising that gentle. 
men will differ on many of the principles involved in our mili? 
tary system and our military life. I have noted, however, with 
some degree of concern, as others have, perhaps all of you, the 
general disposition to find fault and complain at this hours 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] entertained us with a 
yery vigorous exposition of his views, and whether or not we 
agree with him, we are all ready to take off our hats to him 
and say, “ Gorpon, you always stand by your convictions and 
you let the world know where you stand.” [Applause.] I like 
that kind of a fighter, and not the kind of man who in private 
will say a thing and come out in public and try to dodge it be- 
cause he thinks somebody will not like his position. It seems 
to me if we are going to gather one further lessen from the war 
of recent times we have got to change another habit which we 
have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I do not feel like 
asking the committee for an extension. So this nugget of 
wisdom I will postpone for some other time. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Minnesota may have 
five minutes more. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I hope the gentle- 
man from Minnesota will not take the time now. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am very grateful to my friend 
from Pennsylvania, but I do think the committee should read a 
while. 

Mr. MANN. We have read scarcely three pages of this bill. 
It is much more important to pass the bill, from the point of 
view of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mirter], than to 
talk about it, although we always love to hear the gentleman 
talk. z 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman will permit, I 
was led to make the observations I made for fear some gentle- 
man would move to strike out this item here. I thought some 
one would be encouraged to take the whole life, soul, and 
breeches out of it. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my request. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. I want to know something about this item. This 
item is to pay the expenses of observing operations of the war 
abroad. Will the gentleman say it is submitted merely as an 
item for possible use, or is it submitted with the expectation that 
it will be actually used, the amount of the appropriation? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I think it is fair to state that it is 
a possible contingency. I do not think any money was used in 
the Jast two years of this war out of this appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. I supposed it was an appropriation to be used if 
a situation arose where it would be necessary. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amendment. 
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Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Minnesota 
always speaks interestingly, and usually accurate is the infor- 
mation that he gives. But I think his criticism is unjust when 
he accuses me of striking the life out of the item for the Intelli- 
gence Department. I think I have had occasion, perhaps, to 
know as much about the Intelligence Bureau as the gentleman. 
I have a dear friend who is connected with that bureau, and I 
suspect I know as much about it as the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, and I admire the work of that bureau as much as he does; 
but when we give them ten times as much as they have had here- 
tofore for the purchase of law books and books of reference and 
subscriptions to newspapers and periodicals, and things like 
that, I think we have been pretty liberal. We have not cut the 
life out of it when, where they had heretofore only $11,000, we 
give them for contingent expenses—not for salaries, but little 
expenses that can not be classified and appropriated for in ad- 
vance—when we give them over ten times as much, or $103,000 
more, than they ever had before. I think they can get along very 
well on that sum for contingent expenses, and I think they may 
be ready to cut down to such extent as may be necessary, the 
same as any other department. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman suppose it will be possible 
at any place to make a reduction in the amount of a billion 
dollars or a hundred million dollars in this bill without some- 
body crying, even if it amounts to only 50 cents, that the whole 
country will be destroyed? 

Mr. WINGO. No. I expect there will be a howl. The re- 
marks of the gentleman from Minnesota remind me of the fact 
that it is hard to get away from old ideas. It is hard to get 
men in public office to cease thinking that the only way they 
can maintain the efficiency of their offices is to continue to add 
to their appropriations. That is a vital fault in men who have 
enthusiasm for their work, or for their bureau or department— 
to reach out and get more funds. Such men frequently think 
that the possibilities of good service to the Government are only 
limited by the amount which they can get out of the Treasury 
for their activities. 

I do not complain of that. It is for us to pass upon the 
necessity of each case, and I, knowing what I do about the in- 
telligence department, feel that I am about $100,000 extravagant 
when I favor giving them $114,000 for a contingent fund. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I heartily agree with the philos- 
ophy of the gentleman, that he has stated so ably; but it is a 
peculiarity of the Military Intelligence Section that its work is 
largely contingent, is it not? 

Mr. WINGO. No. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. What we know as the Military 
Intelligence Section makes studies of various conditions—so- 
cial, economic, political, and military—in the countries with 
which we may be at war. That is one of their functions. 

Mr, WINGO. Well, you may name almost anything and I 
will agree that it is included in what the intelligence depart- 
ment believes are its functions. I know one of those gentle- 
men, and I love him, and he thinks he has authority to investi- 
gate and look into almost anything. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. We have in this branch of work 
little that is distinctly routine, that can be foreseen and pro- 
vided for to the last detail. It is to a large extent contingent, 
is it not? It is a diffusive study. 

Mr. WINGO. No. I would be inclined to agree with the 
gentleman in his idea at first blush, but if you get down to it 
you will find that they can reasonably anticipate any expendi- 
ture by classification, if not by particular detail. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I thought that one of their func- 
tions was to follow the current of affairs that might unexpect- 
edly develop in any country as to which we were interested in 
haying information. 

Mr. WINGO. They will do that, anyway. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. They will have to do it, even if 
they incur a deficiency. 

Mr. WINGO. Does not the gentleman think that $114,000 
will give them all the law books and magazines and periodicals 
they need to read? Their traveling expenses are taken care 
of. Their automobiles are furnished. Their telephone and 
telegraphic bills are paid. Appropriations ars made for 


everything—traveling allowances, subsistence, commutation of 
quarters, and everything else. What is there that you do not 
cover? 


lasers of Vermont. Do they not have some agents 
abroa: 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, yes; they have agents abroad, and they 
are taken care of. 

Mr. DENT. I thought we had disposed of that. 

Mr. WINGO. I did, too; but my genial friend from Minne- 
sota resurrected it after we had gone by it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

UNITED STATES SERVICE SCHOOLS. 


To provide means for the theoretical and practical instruction at 
the Army service schools (including the Army Staff College, the Army 
School of the tana the Army Field Engineer School, the Army Field 

Correspondence School for Medical Officers, and 
School) at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., the Mounted 
at Fort Riley, Kans., and the School of Fire for Field 
ery, and for the Infantry School of Arms at Fort Sill. Okla. 
urchase of textbooks, books of reference, scientific and pro- 
papers, the purchase of modern instruments and material 
for theoretical and practical instruction, employment of temporary, 
technical, or special services, and for all other absolutely necessary 
expenses, to be allotted in such proportion as may, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of War, be for the best interests of the military service. 
Not exceeding $ per month may be used for the payment of $100 
per month to a translator at the Army Service Schools, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., $100 per month to a translator at the School of Fire 
for Field and $100 per month to a translater at the In- 
fantry School of Arms, Fort Sill, Okla., to be appointed by the com- 
mandants of the schools named, with the approval of the Secretary 
of War, $75,0000. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of getting some information. I wiil ask 
the chairman of the committee what is the necessity for the pro- 
vision from lines 11 to 18, inclusive? It may be very proper, 
but I want to know what is the necessity for it. Wiat is the 
need of these translators ont at Fort Leavenworth, Kans.? Are 
they Indian translators, or what are they? 

Mr. DENT. The testimony before the committee on that sub- 
ject was that these men were doing very valuable service out 
there. I will ask the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] 
to explain that. 

Mr. WINGO. What translators are they? 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘They are translators whose services are 
used in translating military books and publications in foreign 
languages for the benefit of the student officers who are detailed 
from various branches of the Army. 

Mr. WINGO. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. ANTHONY. While we are on this item I want to make a 
statement for the information of the House. If there is onc 
branch of the military service that has demonstrated its great 
value and utility in the present war, it has been the service 
schools ihat are provided for in this paragraph. Some of the 
Members of the House have, thoughtlessly perhaps, made ob- 
servations reflecting upon some of the graduates of these schools. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gatrryan] the other 
day, for instance, rather unfairly, I thought, referred to the 
“Leavenworth clique,” meaning the graduates of the service 
school at Leavenworth, when he referred to some of the in- 
justices that had befallen officers of the National Guard in 
France. The gentleman overlooked the fact that because of the 
operation of the service schools for the past 20 years, when this 
country finally sot into the great war it found it had a con- 
siderable body of highly trained officers who were not only the 
peer and the equal of the high ranking officers of the armies of 
the other great nations of the world but that we had an abun- 
dance of men skilled in military strategy and the art of war 
who were the superiors of the men in any of the armies of 
Europe with whom they had to cope. And because they had re- 
ceived the benefit of the wonderful training provided by these 
service schools it happens that a very large percentage of the 
commanders of our army corps, of our divisions and our brigades, 
were graduates of the Leavenworth service schools, placed in 
these high commands because of their splendid qualifications, 
all the result of the advanced education afforded by these schools, 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KREIDER. How are the men appointed to these schools, 
or how do they enter the service? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The men are detailed by the Secretary of 
War. It has been the custom to detail at least one officer from 
each regiment to attend the particular service school which 
covers the branch of the Army to which he is assigned. 

Mr. KREIDER. Are these men limited to graduates of West 
Point? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; they are not. In fact, the service 
schools are partially intended to take in hand men who necd 
brushing up, as well as men who have special qualificaticns for 
higher study, and who are given opportunities to broaden their 
military education at these institutions. 
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Mr. KREIDER. Are they chosen from the privates? N 

Mr. ANTHONY. Many of them have risen to commissions 
from the ranks. The gentleman understands that they are 
already officers of the Army before they are assigned to. these 
schools. , > 

Mr. KREIDER. -Commissioned or noncommissioned? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Commissioned officers, They are selected 
for the purpose of bringing them up to the very latest and most 
advanced methods of the art of war, so that they shall have a 
much -greater knowledge of the handling of troops in larger 
bodies than the training with the ordinary organizations of the 
line with which they have heretofore been trained. They are 
given the very latest developments in the higher branches of 
military strategy, and it was due to this splendid education that 
these men were able to so satisfactorily solve the great problems 
they were called upon to face in Europe. Our service schools, 
and particularly the School of the Line and Staff College at Fort 
Leavenworth, have proven to have been tremendous assets and 
to have contributed largely to the splendid laurels achieved by 
American arms on European battle fields. 

Mr. FIELDS. Of course, this may be properly termed a post- 
graduate course in military science, may it not? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Absolutely; a postgraduate course in mili- 
tary tactics. It is brought to them from all corners of the earth, 
As I said, nearly 75 per cent of the men in the high command of 
our forces were graduates of these schools. They not only 
themselves were qualified, but immediately after the Army went 
to France they established a staff school at Langres, France, and 
practically every one of the instructors and directors and officers 
of the Langres staff school were graduates of the Leavenworth 
service schools, They there took charge of the advanced train- 
ing of the officers of the National Guard and of the National 
Army who had no previous higher military education or experi- 
ence in staff duties in handling large units of men, and in a com- 
paratively short time they were fit for high command. When 
'the history of this war is written these service schools will nat- 
urally be given credit for much of this great work. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. At this juncture, when we have been talking about 
students, I think the committee will indulge me with time 
enough to tell—and it will only take a few minutes—of a bril- 
liant student, the son of James D. Hughes, of Toronto, Canada. 
He was a very brilliant young man, who answered the call soon 
after the war broke out and paid the supreme sacrifice. Some- 
body in speaking of the war referred to the deaths as the feeding 
of the guns, and some one else spoke about not being willing 
to raise their sons for the Army. Dr. Hughes, with that in 
mind, wrote a few verses dedicated to his son. The verses were 
printed in the European edition of the New York Herald, and 
I would like to read them. 


THE SON. 
(By Dr. James D. Hughes.) 


God gave my son in trust to me; 
Christ died for him, and he should be 
A man for Christ. He is his own 
And God’s and man’s; not mine alone, 
He was not mine to “give.” He gave 
Himself that he might help to save 
All that a Christian should revere, 

All that enlightened men hold dear. 


“To feed the guns!" Oh, torpid soul! 
Awake, and see life as a whole. 

When freedom, honor, justice, right, 
Were threatened by the despot's might, 
With heart aflame and soul alight 

He bravely went for God to fight 
Against base savages whose pride 

The laws of God and man defied ; 
Who slew the mother and her child, 
Who maidens pure and sweet defiled. 
He did not go “ to feed the guns.” 

He went to save from ruthless Huns 
His home and country, and to be 

A guardian of democracy, 


“ What if he does not come?" you say? 
Ah, well! My sky would be more gray, 

But through the clouds the sun would shine 
And vital memories be mine. 

God's test of manhood is, I know, 

Not Will he come?” but “Did he go?” 
My son well knew that he might die, 

And yet he went, with purpese high, 

To fight for peace and overthrow 

The plans of Christ’s relentless foe. 


He dreaded not the battle field; 

He went to make fierce vandals yield, 
If he comes not again to me 

I shall be sad; but not that he 

Went like a man—a hero true— 
IIis part unselfishly to do. 

My beart will feel exultant pride 
That for humanity he died. 


“ Forgotten ve!” This selfish plea 
Awakes no deep response in me, 

For, though his grave I may not see, 
My boy will ne'er forgotten be; 

My real son can never die; 

Tis but his body that may lie 

In foreign land, and 1 shall keep 
Remembrance fond, forever deep 
Within my heart of my true son, 
Because of triumph that he won. 

It matters not where anyone 

May lie and sleep when work is done, 


It matters not where some men live; 

If my dear son his life must give, 
Hosannas I will sing for him, 

E'en though my eyes with tears be dim. 
And when the war is over, when 

His gallant comrades come again, 

I'll cheer them as they're marching by, 
Rejoicing that they did not die. 

And when his vacant place I see 

My heart will bound with joy that he 
Was mine so long—my fair, young son— 
And cheer for him whose work is done. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 


CONTINGENCIES, HEADQUARTERS OF MILITARY DEPARTMENTS, DISTRICTS, 
AND TACTICAL COMMANDS. 


necessary articles of office, toilet, and desk 
and potable water for office use when ne 
books of reference, professional and techni 
cals, payment for w 
to be al 


ce, 
cat 
newspapers and periodi- 


Th 

milltary departm 
districts, and tactical commands, $15,000. n 

Mr. FLOOD. I would like to ask the chairman or some mem- 
ber of the Military Committee where the provision comes in 
for the purchase and maintenance of the automobiles used by 
Army officers. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. There is an item for transporta- 
tion for the Army later in the bill, on page 29, and all the auto- 
mobiles under the new organization are purchased by one au- 


thority. 

Mr. FLOOD. Does it provide that these generals and colonels 
shall have a separate automobile for their personal use? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No, sir. 

Mr. FLOOD. How many passenger automobiles are as- 
signed especially for the use of Army officers in the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I asked that very question of an 
officer in charge of the Motor Transport Service of the Army, 
and he stated that the total number of antomobiles assigned 
for the use of the officers of the Army in the District of Columbia 
were less than 200. ‘ 

Mr. FLOOD, Less than 200! What use have they for 200 
passenger automobiles? 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman will yield, I had a letter 
to-day from Gen. Drake, who is the officer the gentleman from 
Nebraska refers to, and I am quite certain that the number he 
gives was 260 or 246 used in this city, 120 in use in New York, 
and various numbers in other places. I also asked Gen. Drake 
a few days ago what the consumption of gasoline was by 
these specially assigned cars in Washington, and he said it was 
1,068 gallons a day for the use of the Motor Transport Service. 
It is nothing more or less than a free taxi service. 

Mr. FLOOD. What I was asking about was the number of 
passenger automobiles that are paid for out of the appropria- 
tions made in this bill and used by Army officers. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is the information I am endeavor- 
ing to give the gentleman. 

Mr. FLOOD. My information accords with the gentleman's, 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD, Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman from Massaehusetts does not 
mean to say that there are 260 passenger automobiles in The 
Adjutant General's Department? 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is the inquiry the gentleman made. 

Mr. FLOOD. No; I mean in the entire War Department. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I made a subsequent inquiry which the gentle- 
man answered in reference to the number of automobiles used 
by officers in the War Department in Washington. 

Mr. KAHN, In all the departments? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. And now it seems there are two hundred 
and sixty-odd. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I presume the definite figures have 
been given by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TREAD- 
way]. When I asked the question in the committee hearing 
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evidently they had not been computed, for they said there were 
less than 200. 

Mr. FLOOD. Is this bill going to carry an appropriation 
authorizing the use of any such number of automobiles by Army 
officers in the city of Washington? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGHER. This bill does not authorize nor 
does our committee attempt to determine the number of auto- 
mobiles that shall be assigned to these different departments 
from the appropriation. We appropriate a certain amount of 
money for the Motor Transport Corps, and it is up to the depart- 
rents to use those automobiles where they think they are essen- 
tial to the conduct of the Army. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, Who is the officer who is re- 
sponsible for assigning these automobiles as they have been 
assigned in the past? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The information that is given to 
the committee is that now the purchase of automobiles is con- 
centrated in one department of the Army, called the Purchase, 
Storage, and Traffic Division, in which they purchase all of the 
automobiles and automobile trucks, and everything of an auto- 
mobile character, for the Army, and any bureau requiring those 
vehicles must apply to that particular department for them. 
Then this particular division, the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic 
Division, as I understand it, passes upon the necessity for those 
vehicles for that particular bureau applying, and when it is to 
the satisfaction of the Division of Purchase, Storage, and 
Traffic, and it goes up to the Chief of Staff, and I suppose even- 
tually may be approved by the Secretary of War, the automo- 
biles are purchased. 

Mr. FLOOD. Is there nothing in this bill to prohibit that? 

Mr. SHALLENBEPRGER. I will say to the gentleman that 
I do not think this committee can undertake to say how many 
automobiles should be used, whether a certain officer shall have 
one or not. That is a matter for the administration of the 
Army. 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not agree with the gentle- 
man. $ 

Mr. FLOOD. Does not the Congress appropriate for certain 
officials that it thinks should have automobiles? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No. 

Mr. FLOOD. It does Yor the Secretary of War and other 
Cabinet officers, and if there is any reason why Army officers 
should have automobiles at Government expense, why should not 
an explicit appropriation be made for that purpose? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I think perhaps this may be giv- 
ing a wrong impression if it gives the impression that each 

. officer has an individual automobile 

Mr. FLOOD. A great many of them have. I have a list of 

them who have automobiles assigned to them individually. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That, of course, turns, just as my 
colleague says, upon the responsibility of those who are in com- 
mand of the Army, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That they need them. 

Mr. FLOOD. Congress ought to fix it so that no one, however 
high in command, can have the right to assign them. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Does the gentleman think that he 
or I can determine whether The Adjutant General of the Army 
ought to have an automobile? 

Mr. FLOOD. I think I can determine it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think I can determine it. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I have very great respect for the 
ability of these gentlemen, but I doubt if they can do that. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Can not the gentleman say 
whether or not every morning from 9 to 9.30 o'clock the streets 
of Washington should be filled with automobiles carrying young 
officers, 26 or 27 years of age, who are lolling around the cars, 
whistling, smoking, being taken down to their offices, when God 
knows it would do them a lot of good to get out and walk? The 
streets are full of automobiles lugging these loafers down to 
their offices. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I have confirmed the state- 
ment I made a few moments ago by telephoning to my office 
in reference to the letter to which I referred. This letter states 
that in the District of Columbia there are 260 passenger nuto- 
mobiles in use by the Army. One hundred and fifty-two of them 


are in general service in this city, leaving a balance of 108, 
which, I take it, are especially assigned to particular officers, 
Just what he meant by that I am not certain, but 152 of them 
are in general service. The total in use is 260. The consump- 
tion of gasoline is 1,068 gallons per day, which would mean, at 
25 cents, a cost of over $250 n day for gasoline alone, to say 
nothing of the upkeep of the cars and the paying of the men 
to drive them. 

Mr. FLOOD, Will the gentleman state the cost of these auto- 
mobiles to the Government? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The upkeep of them is all I was referring 
to. The price of gasoline alone would be $250 a day for the 
convenience of men riding around the streets of Washington. 
Some of these men are assigned chauffeurs, and I think that 
we figure that the cost of each man is about $2,000 a year. 
Is it not? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The chauffeur draws the pay of 
his rank, whatever it may be. 

Mr. TREADWAY. He is a private, probably, and he draws 
a private’s pay, as well as the cost of his clothing and his board 
and general expenses. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
soldier. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It costs the same as any other soldier. 
These cars cost the Government not less than $150 to $200 per 
month, and two-thirds of them are used as n convenience to 
certain officers, and they specify those that they care for or 
want. That is all they are good for. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That purchase and exchange of typewriting machines, to be paid for 
from this appropriation, may be made at the special price allowed to 
schools teaching stenography and typewriting without obligatirg type- 


writer companies to supply these machines to all departments of the 
Government at the same price. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on the 
paragraph. 

500 CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of 
order 

Mr. WINGO. Well, I make the point of order on the para- 
graph. It is plainly subject to the point of order. 

Mr. DENT. What is the paragraph? 

Mr, WINGO. Purchase of typewriting machines; page 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. What does the chairman desire to say? 

Mr. DENT. I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer the customary pro- 
vision we put in other bills covering this very question. i 

Mr. STAFFORD. Before the Chair rules—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair asked the chairman of the 
committee if he wished to say anything on the point of order, 
and he said he conceded it; therefore, the Chair sustained the 
point of order. The gentleman from Arkansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 12 insert the following paragraph : 

That no part of any money appropriated by this act shall be used 
during the fiscal year 1920 for the purchase of any typewriting machine 
at a price in excess of the lowest price paid by the Government of the 
United States for the same make and substantially the same model of 
machine during the fiscal year 1918; such price shall include the value 
of any typewriting machine or machines given in exchange, but shall 
not apply to special prices granted on typewriting machines used in 
schools of the District of Columbia or of the Indian Service, the 
lowest of which special prices paid for typewriting machines shall not 
be exceeded in future purchases for such schools: Provided, That in 
8 this section the Commissioner of Patents shall advise the 
Comptroller of the Treasury as to whether the changes in any ope 
writer are of such structural character as to constitute a new machine 
not within the limitations of this section. 


Mr, DENT. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman makes the point of order, I 
am ready to be heard. 

Mr. DENT. I make the point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the provision is a limitation 
upon expenses, It was passed on about three different times in 
the last two years. It is the identical language which Mr. Fitz- 
gerald and Mr. Courts, of the Committee on Appropriations, 
worked out several years ago to cover this question. It is car- 
ried in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill 
and it has been carried in other bills heretofore, and it is plainly 
in order on the ground it is a limitation that actually worked out 
a saving of thousands of dollars. Under the Holman rule it is 
plainly in order, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman withhold the order for 
about three minutes? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman is going to reserve the point 
of order—well, go ahead, we will save time. 


But it costs the same as any other 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas has just made a point of order against a paragraph that 
would have resulted in a distinct saving to the Government, but 
he now substitutes a provision that will entail additional ex- 
pense on the Government. He has offered as an amendment a 
provision that has been carried for a number of years in the 
legislative appropriation bill granting a privilege to the Govern- 

ment in the purchase of its typewriting machines at a special 
price, but the provision which he offers does not extend the 
privilege of the lowest price for these typewriting machines that 
is granted to schools. That was the purpose of the paragraph 
carried in the report of the committee. It was intended that in 
this Coast Artillery school all typewriters which were to be used 
in that school were to be furnished at the special price accorded 
by manufacturers of typewriters to schools 

Now he propeses as an amendment a provision that does not 
grant to this school the rate that is extended to schools generally. 
I think the gentleman was under a misapprehension of the facts 
when he made the point of order and when he offered this new 
amendment. I know he is sincere in his desire to economize, 
but I think he should withdraw his point of order on the para- 
graph that is carried in the bill and withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Why should this department have a provision 
in the bill and get a lower price on its typewriters than various 
other branches of the Government? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The typewriting concerns have established 
a special price for typewriters—— 

Mr. WALSH. But that was not my inquiry. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am answering the gentleman in my own 
way. For typewriters when used by typewriting schools gen- 
erally. Then the legislative bill carries a provision providing 
for the purchase of typewriting machines at a price that has 
been fixed for some years by the manufacturers. But that 
price is still higher than the price the typewriting machine 
companies supply the machines to schools for. This provision 
here was to sell tọ the artillery school these machines at the 
same price for which they agreed to supply them to the schools 
generally. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the use of purchasing the type- 
writers? They have enough there now to build a fence with. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the gentleman would have been 
consistent if he had made a point of order and had stood pat. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know what the gentleman means by 
* standing pat.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is young in politics, or 
3 he would be thoroughly versed in that technical 

rase. 

Mr. WINGO. Is the gentleman going to insist on his point 
of order? I am ready for the Chair to rule on it. I shall 
not take the time of the committee, except in reply to the 
statement of the gentleman from Wisconsin. The gentleman is 
in error when he thinks that the provision that went out on 
my point of order is a saving. It has been tried and found 
not to be a saving. The provision that I offered was a provi- 
sion that was included in the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill that we passed, and is in the identical lan- 
guage worked out by Mr. Chairman Fitzgerald of the Appropria- 
tions Committee several years ago. There is not any justifica- 
tion for the typewriter companies to refuse to furnish to every 
department of the Government typewriters at the lowest price 
that they furnish them to any department of the Government. 

But if they furnish machines to one branch of the Military 
Establishment at a certain price, I can not understand why they 
can not furnish the same machines to every other branch of the 
Government at the same price. I think the gentleman was mis- 
taken when he said that this item would have saved money. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no question but what this would 
have saved money. 

Mr. WINGO. I did not rely upon my own information, but I 
went to those whom I thought knew, and they said it would 
not. 

leas STAFFORD, Will the gentleman state who those persons 


i WINGO. And it would nullify the provision I have 
offered, which is in the legislative bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Who are those persons who said it would 
not? 


Mr. WINGO. The gentleman can easily ascertain. I know 


what the typewriter companies have been trying to get. The 
Auditor of the Treasury has passed upon this question, and 
under his rulings we saved $5 a machine on every machine the 
Government bought. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas. 


The question was taken; and the Chair announced fhat the 
noes seemed to have it. 
Mr. WINGO. I ask for a division, Mr. Chairman. 
The committee divided; and there were—ayes 12, noes 22, 
dagen eo ee was rejected, 

MAN parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. ‘ 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. J 
Mr. MANN. A point of order was made and sustained on 


the paragraph with line 14 down to line 19. Does 
that include line 13? 
The CHAIRMAN, point of order, as the Chair has it 


marked in the bill, 8 line 13. 
Mr. WINGO. Thirteen to nineteen. . 
Mr. MANN. If the Clerk has it that way, all right; but the 

5 has arisen lately, and has bothered the man in enrolling 
e bills. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER. 
SIGNAL SERVICE OF THE ARMY, 
festa age and — —— Systems: 


Purchase, 1 operatio: 
— —— 5 . bd’ store ne, adi. cable, adn signaling 
gnal equipments an ores, 
grap ‘signal lanterns, and other instruments ; wind 
van meters, anem: thermo other meteorological 
5 motor-driven and o vehicles for 
and official p n connection with 
ce of communication or signaling and lies for 
their operation and maintenance; prof and scientific of 


reference, pamphiets, periodicals, and maps for use in the 
office of the Chief Signal Oficer; telephone apparatus, including rental 
and payment for —— trunk cae 
— Beek wi headquarters, h aviation stati 
cantonment, depo on on, oF 
other office or . of the Army, excep oa tele hone station, for 


the various bureaus of the War * et ot Columbia 

and toll messages to office of tthe of War; 

electric time service ; the rental of commercial telegraph lines and equip- 
ment and their —— or connecting any Post, camp, canto: 

quarters, h tal, aviation station, or other office 

or station of tne Army, but not for ual tele- 

tions and int t military posts, j daag = d sta- 

maintenance a can camps, an - 

tions of the Army; fire control and direction aj tus matériel 

uding those neces- 


for Field Artillery ; salaries of civilian oyees, 
ins — at at vocational —— 


ods 
struments, and other equipment for laborato: y 
purchase, lease, construction, al dings 
required for storing or t, and 
the i 9 ter, — Rent aud — cae 
e in uction of wa t and power, sewerage, gra: 
roads and walks, and other equipment required, $4,000,000. A 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the word “ purchase,” on page 6, line 22; and on page $, in line 
9, I make the point of order against fhe word “ purchase” and 
the word “construction.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama wish 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. DENT. No. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Creating, 8 and operating at technical schools and col- 
leges, and at esta plished schools, courses of instruction for avia- 
tion students, including cost of ave akaa i equipment, and supplies 
eter gt for instruction and subsistence of Be Be poten os and excluding 


y of military instructors extra pay dates for com- 
es (cadets) while at g pariet eek extra pay allowed candidates 
for commission (cadets) w. pe —— g schools; vocational training in 

related to avia adage the employment of necessary 
clyilian instruct t, materials, ma 


aerial observers ; purchase 
ment to be Anaisha Air — organi- 
zations to be g the year, and to maintain and replace 
the equipment = of organizations already in service; establishment, - 
1 om t, maintenance, and ee of aviation sta 
balloon sc emt pgelds for testing and ental work, including the 
acquisition of land or any interest in land, n lease, con- 
demnation, or otherwise; ‘ovement of nd making same 
suitable 5 5 intended; p 

an ' $ p 
chase of and other cooking and hea 3 kitchen and 
= — ane furniture and Apae o for 

Erro oe 

erators, an ether equ purchase 

——— of all kinds of of machinery, t00 
equipment for repair and maintenance 2 e bullaings 1 — poe 
provements of aviation stations and balloon schools, 5 testing and 
experimental stations, o 3 or appliances used in connection 
with aviation at home a abroa yment of mileage to officers of 
the traveling on duty = conn n with aviation; salaries and 


ct of Columbia! or 9 


wages 4 — employees in the Distri 
as may be necessary, and payment of their travelin other neces- 
sary expenses; actual and N tapes of clone ane ENINA 
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men and civilian employes of the Army and authorized agents sent 
on special duty at home and abroad for aviation 8 ineludin 

observation and inves’ tion of foreign military operations and — 
zations; experimental investigation and purchase and development of 
incidental to the a tra- 


new types of aircraft; necessary ex 
tion of the Air Service; all damages to persons and private property 
resulting from the operation of aircraft at home and abroad, $10,- 
000,060 : Provided, That claims not exceeding $250 in amount for dam- 
a to persons and private property resul from the operation of 
aircraft at home and abroad may be settled out of the funds appropri- 
ated hereunder, when each claim is substantiated by a survey report-of 
a board of officers appointed by the commanding officer of the nearest 
aviation post and pee by the Director of Military Aeronautics: 
Provided, however, That the claims so settled and paid from the sum 
515050 . shall not exceed in the aggregate the sum of 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire first as to 
the necessity, at the beginning of the paragraph, of “ creating, 
maintaining, and operating at technical schools and colleges and 
at established flying schools courses of instruction for aviation 
students.” Why should we provide here for sending Army boys 
to technical schools and colleges? How much of it is proposed 
to be done? 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. i will state to the gentleman that 
they have a practice of sending certain students to highly 
developed technical schools in certain mechanical lines, like the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in Boston, to give cer- 
tain instruction that those institutions give better and more 
cheaply to the Government than we could afford to establish 
ourselves schools to give that sort of instruction. 

Mr. MANN. If it is limited to that, I can see a good reason 
for that. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is the purpose stated. 

Mr. MANN. The War Department some time ago entered 
upon quite a program of sending people to schools throughout 
the country, most of which was useless extravagance. Is it 
proposed to continue that through this item, or is it simply to 
take men who are already in the Army in the Aviation Corps 
and send them to technical schools? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That was the information given to 
the committee, that there were certain men in the service that 
might require this special technical instruction, and this was to 
give them the power and the authority to send them there. 

Mr. MANN. Well, connected with the language in line 16, 
providing for “ vocational training in trades related to aviation,” 
of course, they might start to educate anybody they pleased, 
in or out of the Army. Now, what do they propose? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I have no information about that, 
I will say to the gentleman from Illinois. I do not think the 
committee was given any information as to what was contem- 
plated there. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, I know how these items get into the 
bill. During the war probably there was occasion for all this 
language, but now that the war is over there is probably no 
reason why the General Government should undertake to teach 
everybody in the country through the payment of tuition and 
expenses. It seems to me that where it is practicable we ought 
to begin to eliminate from the Army bill language which was 
expressly emergency language for the war. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I agree with the gentleman as to 
that. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It seems to me that the language in the 
opening section does not refer to what the gentleman on the 
Committee on Military Affairs referred to at all. It refers to 
establishing, creating, and maintaining courses of instruction, 
not maintaining students at those places at all. It seems to be 
designed to support courses of instruction in these various in- 
stitutions rather than to send students there for education. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does the word “ creating” mean here? 
Does it mean creating schools? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Courses of instruction. 

Mr. MANN. Connected with the rest of the language, in- 
cluding cost of construction, equipment, and supplies necessary 
for instruction and subsistence of students, and excluding pay 
of military instructors and extra pay allowed candidates for 
commission (cadets),” I could not understand what that meant 
after reading it over a good many times, because it is followed 
by “extra pay allowed candidates for commission (cadets) 
while at flying schools.” 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The reason for that particular 
language is, as I understand it, this: There had been at one time 
an allowance of pay of $100 a month to these cadets who were 
students in the schools learning to fly, and later that law was 


changed so that these cadets received only the pay of enlisted 
men, if that was their rank. The statement was made to our 
committee that these men, while they were being trained, were 
in the most hazardous position, that they were the men who prin- 
cipally got hurt. 

Mr, MANN. The gentleman is now seeking to explain the rea- 
son for a part of the language in the bill. But here is what I 
direct his attention to: 

Excludin of military instructors a - 
dates for 3 (cadeta) while at 17 8 enen 

And then in the next line: 

Extra pay allowed candidates for commission (cadets) while at flying 
schools. 

First, you exclude it and then you include it in identically the 
same language. First you say it is not, and then you say it is. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I know the reason for the appro- 
priation was given to us, that those men should receive that 
pay for the reason I stated. Why it should also be excluded I 
can not say. 

Mr. MANN. I should like to ask the gentleman in reference 
to giving authority to enlarge the aviation stations, to buy new 
land and improve it as they please, and construct all the build- 
ings they may choose to construct upon it. Is it not time for 
us now to say to the Army, “If you want to buy new land for 
a station, tell us what it is and tell the committee what you 
want”? If they want to construct a lot of new buildings, in- 
stead of giving to them $10,000,000 to use as they please, when 
we know that as we now see it—possibly not as we would have 
seen it if the war had continued, but as we now see it—there 
haye been cases of gross extravagance in the purchase of land 
which was not needed. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will say to the gentleman that I 
think it was the intention of the committee to give no authority 
for the purchase of more land for these aviation training schools. 

Mr. KAHN. Except in those cases, as I recall, where the 
negotiations for the purchase had been practically concluded. 

Mr. MANN. But this is for the next fiscal year. If they 
have concluded negotiations for the purchase of land without 
any money to pay for it, they ought to come before Congress 
and ask for the money for that purchase and not try to slip it 
into the bill. : 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will say to the gentleman that 
this appropriation of $10,000,000, as he can readily see, is simply 
an estimate or guess. The department came before us asking 
for this purpose $17,337,000. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, of course, the original estimate, and prob- 
ably the language in the bill, were drawn before the armistice 
was agreed upon. 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. Probably. Now, if I may state, 
the principal item which induced the committee to grant the 
money was the experiment and research item. That is, they 
represented to us that they needed a goodly sum to carry on 
research work in this great field. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. They asked for balloon research 
and building $1,600,000, and then they had a general item for 
the purchase of undeveloped types of balloons, $2,000,000. The 
sum of the items amounted to about $14,000,000. The com- 
mittee decided that these items were such as should be given a 
rather liberal appropriation, so we fixed on a general sum of 
$10,000,000, thinking it would be sufficient to carry on this work. 

Mr. MANN. I congratulate the Committee on Military Affairs, 
Aviation in the Army is more important than it is in the Navy. 
The Naval Committee brought in an item of $25,000,000, which 
the House reduced to $15,000,000. These two combined items 
will make $25,000,000 for experimental purposes, which is a very 
big sum of money. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. A vast sum of money. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It ought to be all under one head. 

Mr. MANN. Now, on page 11 it provides that all damages to 
persons and private property resulting from the operation of 
aircraft at home and abroad may be paid out of the $10,000,000 
appropriation. It uses the word “all.” Then it includes a 
proviso that claims not exceeding $250 in amount for damages 
to persons and private property, resulting from the operation 
of aircraft at home and abroad, may be settled out of the funds 
appropriated in this bill. What object is there in having the 
first provision as to the payment of “all” damages to persons 
if the $250 proviso is to stay in the bill? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It seems to me that it is contra- 
dictory language; first, it gives unlimited authority and then 
limits it to $250 in each case. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on page 
10, line 2, against the word “enlargement,” also against the 
language beginning in line 4, page 10, “including the acquisi- 
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tion of land or any interest in land by purchase, condemnation, 
or otherwise; improvement of such land and making same suit- 
‘able for the purpose intended.” 

Nr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit me before he 
makes the point of order? Would the general language “ estab- 
lishment, equipment, maintenance, and operation of aviation sta- 
tions, balloon schools, fields for testing and experimental work,” 
not grant authority to the department to purchase land? It 
says “establishment of aviation stations, balloon schools, fields 
for testing and experimental work.” 

Mr. MANN. I do not know. It may be that the comptroller 
would hold that it would, but my opinion—I had not thought 
about that part of it—was that they might establish some of 
these stations on land that the Government now owns, or at some 
military camp, and that might be a very proper thing to do; 
but they would not seek to enlarge them, except by the purchase 
of new land. I do not think we ought to start in on enlarging 
appropriations to give the department authority now to spend 
money as they please to buy land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it not a fact that the department has a 
large number of fields at this time? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I further reserve the point 
of order to make other points of order. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Under existing law the Government has 
leased the ground, where it has constructed very extensive im- 
provements. In fact, I think most of the flying fields in this 
country are occupying leased ground, upon which the Govern- 
ment has an option of purchase. I presume the contracts of 
purchase are made under existing law. Does the gentleman think 
the point of order would lie against the proposed appropriation 
under which the Government would be permitted to purchase 
the land upon which it had taken an option under existing law? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The Secretary of War and the 
Assistant Secretary of War appeared before the committee and 
assured us that for all the existing training camps and aviation 
fields they have the money appropriated by this Congress to 
complete the purchases if they determine to do so. This money 
would be for the purpose of buying entire new projects. 

Mr. MANN. I do not suppose, as a matter of fact, that when 
the language was drafted under certain conditions that under 
existing conditions they would ask it. But, notwithstanding, 
I do not think it is a good thing to keep it in the bill. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I think the committee will accept 
the gentleman's suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make a further point of order 
against the language on page 11, beginning in line 5, “All dam- 
ages to persons and private property resulting from the opera- 
tion of aircraft at home and abroad.” I think the proviso ought 
not to remain in. 

Mr. DENT. I think it is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Just a moment, if the gentleman will 
yield. This is not an unusual provision to carry, or, at least, it is 
not unique. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Mississippi will pardon 
me, I do not know that I should make the point of order if there 
was no other language in the bill, but it goes on to insert a 
proviso that is exactly contradictory. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I think that came about in this way. 
This same provision with some limitation is carried in the river 
nnd harbor appropriation bill. It is for this reason: Sometimes 
they will, in the improvement and operations of the boats for 
the Government, smash a little boat, say, valued at $50. 

Mr. MANN. We do not, if the gentleman will permit me, in 
the river and harbor bill carry an unlimited authority to any 
department to settle the claims for damages. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. This is not unlimited. 

Mr. MANN. The language to which I have made the point of 
order is unlimited. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I see his 
point now. 

Mr. MANN. I know how it came about; somebody wrote the 
first provision, and then somebody else put in a proviso without 
looking at the first provision. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I was under a misapprehension. : 

Mr. GORDON. I think, Mr. Chairman, that these two pro- 
visions are not necessarily in conflict. In the first place, there 
Is the damage claim. Then it limits the amount that may be paid 
on any one claim to $250. 

Mr. MANN. First it says all damages, but the proviso covers 
the whole case. 
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Mr. GORDON, That is true; but it simply limits the author- 
ity of the department to settle any one claim. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the paragraph. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order on the words “at technical schools and colleges and,” 
to be found on page 9, lines 8 and 9. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. DENT. If the gentleman will move to strike it out, I 
will accept such an amendment. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. 

By unanimous consent Mr. BANKHEAD and Mr, McKeown were 
granted leave to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, let us finish the paragraph. 

Mr. MADDEN. You will never get through with it. When 
they get through with the points of order we propose to move to 
strike it out so as to have it rewritten and confine it to the work 
that should be done under the law. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 15835, the Army appropriation bill, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to serve notice now that 
it is my intention to-morrow morning to call up for consideration 
the conference report upon the war-contract bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama gives notice 
that he will call up the conference report on the war-contract 
bill to-morrow morning. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order heretofore made, 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, February 14, 1919, 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: i 

1. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of Labor, transmitting 
list of documents received and the number distributed by the 
Department of Labor during the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 
1789) ; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Department 
of Labor and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting copy of communication from the Secretary of State submit- 
ting deficiency estimate of appropriation required by the Depart- 
ment of State for the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1790) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior submitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation required 
by the Bureau of Education for traveling expenses, fiscal year 
1919 (H. Doc. No. 1791); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the Secretary of Commerce 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by 
the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc, 
No. 1792) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

5. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, submitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation required 
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by the Commissioner of Pensions for the purchase of metal file 
boxes for filing papers in pension claims, fiscal year, 1919 (H. 
Doe. No, 1793) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on Education, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12880) to provide for the promotion 
of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or 
otherwise and their return to civil employment, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1064), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DOREMUS, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
cign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15551) to 
authorize aids to navigation and for other works in the Light- 
house Service, and for other purposes, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1065), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on Irrigation 
of Arid Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 3392) for 
furnishing water supply for miscellaneous purposes in connec- 
tion with reclamation projects, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 1067), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on Irrigation 
of Arid Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4187) au- 
thorizing Anton Hiersche to select other land in lieu of land now 
owned by him, required for reclamation purposes, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1066), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 15915) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to donate to the city of Arkansas 
City, Kans., one German cannon or fieldpiece ; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 15916) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to donate to the village of Toronto, 
Jefferson County, Ohio, one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 15917) 
for the purchase of a site and for the erection of a post-office 
building, courthouse, and other Government offices at Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr, SUMNERS: A bill (H. R. 15918) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of War to cause survey to be made of 
the Trinity River and its tributaries in Texas, with a view to 
controling the flood waters of said stream, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. ROBINSON; A bill (H. R. 15919) to provide for 
the erection of a public building at Rockingham, N. C.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 15920) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to donate to the village of Grand 
Rapids, Minn., one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 15921) donating a cap- 
tured German cannon and cannon balls to the city of Norton- 
ville, Kans.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 25922) to pro- 
vide for furnishing information with respect to shares of stock 
offered to the public and prescribing penalties; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 15923) for the erection of 
a public building at Murray, Ky.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 15924) for the erection of a public building 
at Hickman, Ky.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. DELANEY; A bill (H. R. 15925) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the city of New York, borough of 
Brooklyn, one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 15926) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the village of Rankin, III., one Ger- 
man cannon or fleldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 15927) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the town of Wingate, Ind., one Ger- 
man cannon or fleldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 15928) provid- 
ing for cooperation between the United States and State Gov- 
ernments in the rural settlement of soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines, and to promote the reclamation of lands, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. OVERSTREET: A bill (H. R. 15929) for the extension, 
remodeling, and reconstruction of the present Federal building 
at Savannah, Ga.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 15930) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to donate to the borough of 
Norristown, Pa., one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: A resolution (H. Res. 574) making in order 
certain new legislation in House bill 15796, notwithstanding 
the general rules of the House; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A resolution (H. Res. 575) 
requesting the President to furnish the Joint Committee on 
Printing with information relative to periodical publications ; to 
the Committee on Printing. 

Also, a resolution (H. Res. 576) directing the Public Printer to 
furnish the Joint Committee on Printing with information rela- 
tive to periodical publications; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A concurrent resolution (H. Con. Nes. 
69) authorizing the printing of the journal of the national en- 
cumpment of the Grand Army of the Republic; to the Committee 
on Printing. 

By Mr. WALSH: A concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 70) 
for printing address of Senator Henry Carnot Lopce in honor of 
Theodore Roosevelt; to the Committee on Printing. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial from the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon, urging Congress to enact such legislation as will 
create, foster, and maintain an adequate merchant marine for 
the handling of products of the Pacific Coast; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Colorado, 
urging the payment of six months’ extra pay and all back pay 
to all honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of California 
favoring the purchase of Lower California by the United States; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Ohio relative 
to the punishment of William Hohenzollern; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Memorial from the Legislature of the 
State of California, relative to the acquisition by the United 
States of that peninsula or country known as Lower California; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. . 

By Mr. MAYS: Memorial from the Legislature of the State 
of Utah, favoring Federal aid for roads in sparsely settled com- 
munities; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: Memorial from the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Minnesota, urging Congress to provide 
means for purchasing and moving of the wheat still remaining 
in the hands of the farmers; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Memorial from the Legislature of the 
State of California, favoring the acquisition of Lower Cali- 
fornia, the Coronado Islands, and those portions of the Republic 
of Mexico contiguous to the Colorado River; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Memorial from the State of Idaho, 
urging Congress to appropriate money for the construction of a 
wagon road up the South Fork of the Clearwater River, in 
Idaho County, State of Idaho; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. STINESS: Memorial from the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island, protesting against the improper 
method of computing and the excessive charges on telephone 
calls to points outside local-service areas throughout the United 
States, which became effective on the 21st day of January, 
A. D. 1919; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, 

Mr. KNUTSON introduced a bill (H. R. 15931) granting an 
increase of pension to George W. Hook, which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Milwaukee Garrison, No. 90, De- 
partment of Wisconsin, Army and Navy Union, United States 
of America, regarding discharged and disabled soldiers and 

' sailors; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Petition of Cleveland Clearing House 
Association, urging change of terms of the next loan; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Otto Pfister and others of Cleveland, Ohio, in 
favor of providing homes, etc., for returning soldiers; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, GALLIVAN: Petition of parents and citizens of Dis- 
trict of Columbia in mass meeting at Powell School, urging Con- 
gress to enact appropriation bill now pending in Senate increas- 
ing salaries of teachers of public schools 100 per cent ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Iron Trades Council of San Francisco and 
vicinity, representing 35,000 American citizens and workingmen 
in the metal and shipbuilding industries, protesting against the 
award of any contracts whatever to shipyards in China and 
Japan and asking for immediate cancellation of all such con- 
tracts; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Dorchester Mothers’ and Homemakers’ Club 
at their annual “ guest night,” with 600 present, urging United 
States to join league of nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of Tenray Theater Co., 
Martins Ferry, Ohio, protesting against tax on rental of films; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of East Liverpool, 
Ohio, favoring return of telephone and telegraph lines to owners 
at earliest possible date; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Petition of Mrs. J. W. Newell, president 
Orange County Federation of Women’s Clubs, Fullerton, Cal., 
asking Congress to pass Senate bill 4987, relating to Federal 
education; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of D. J. McCarthy, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., urging continued Government control of railroads; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Jarry J. Cayle, of Pittsburgh, Pa., urging 
continued Government control of railroads; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of members of Local No. 608, Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, Pittsburgh, Pa., urging continued Government 
control of railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, petition of 225 citizens of Pennsylvania, urging national 
ownership and Government operation of all railroads within 
the United States and its possessions; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PETERS: Petition of Leroy L. Webster and other 
citizens of Maine, for Government operation of railroads; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. POLK: Petition of Hilles & Jones Co., Wilmington, 
Del., favoring and commenting on House bill 15625, providing for 
further educational facilities by requiring War Department to 
loan certain machine tools not in use for Government purposes 
to trade and technical schools and universities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Petition of citizens of the State of 
Rhode Island, urging Congress to enact bill similar to House bill 
10550, providing for national ownership and Government opera- 
tion of all railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY: Petition of Aldermen Clark, 
Kaindl, and Govier, representing city council of Chicago, urg- 
ing Congress to make suitable legislation whereby each person 
who was a member of the armed forces of the United States in 
war with Germany shall be given six months’ pay from date of 
honorable discharge; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

ty Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Bean Growers’ Association 
of Southern California, urging that a portion of the $100,000,000 
food fund for Europe be used in purchase of beans; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 


By Mr. RAKER: Petition of citizens of Pleasant Valley, Fair- 
play, Plymouth, Red Bluff, Jelly, Auburn, Pittsville, Lookout, 
Vina, Fall River Mills, Chico, Susanville, and Westwood, Cal.; 
and Molin, Klamath Agency, and Portland, Oreg., urging repeal 
of zone system ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Transportation Club of San Francisco, Cal., 
membership 750, protesting against increase of tax on club 
dues; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Pictorial Review Co., of San Francisco, Cal., 
cranes the postal-zone law; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of Wholesale Coal Trade Association, New York 
City, asking for the return to private ownership of all vessels 
not needed for the movement of troops, etc.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Petition of citizens of Rensselaer and 
Albany Counties, N. X., protesting against luxury taxes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of 178 citizens of the 
third Michigan district—Union City, 51; Coldwater, 10; Quincy, 
1; Branson, 24; Montgomery, 1; Battle Creek, 10; Albion, 12; 
Kalamazoo, 5; Bellevue, 1; Charlotte, 18; Osseo, 1; Eaton 
Rapids, 20; Reading, 1; Grand Ledge, 7; Vicksburg, 1; Mar- 
shall, 11; Burlington, 5; Potterville, 8—for repeal of postal 
zone rate bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition of board of trustees, vil- 
lage of Mountain Home, Idaho, urging appropriation of $100,000,- 
000 for reclamation of lands in order to furnish employment and 
homes for the returning soldiers; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. SNOOK: Petition of Farmers’ Institute of Fayette, 
Ohio, protesting against the rules issued by the Postmaster 
General governing telephone service; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of James P. Gibson Council, No. 
181, Knights of Columbus, of Arctic, R. I., favoring self-deter- 
mination for Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Board of 
Trade of the borough of Langhorne, Pa., favoring a reasonable 
period to allow for the necessary preparation and adjustment by 
the owners of the great wire systems under Federal control; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


SENATE. 


Fray, February 14, 1919. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, February 13, 1919.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock noon, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The first amendment of the committee to 
the river and harbor bill is in order. 

Mr. WEEKS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna McKellar Sherman 
Baird Johnson, Cal. McLean Simmons 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. McNa Smith, 8. C. 
Beckham Jones, Wash. Martin, Va. Smoot 
Brandegee Kellog oses Spencer 
Calder Kendrick Myers Sterling 
Chamberlain Kenyon Nugent Sutherland 
berson King Page Swanson 
Curtis Kirby Pittman Thomas 
Dillingham Knox Pollock Thompson 
Fernald La Follette Pomerene ‘Trammell 
Fletcher Lenroot Ransdell Walsh 
France Lewis Saulsbury Weeks 
Frelinghuysen oe Shafroth Wiliams 
Gay McCumber Sheppard Wolcott 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent 
owing to illness. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Henprerson] is absent on official business. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hircucock], and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Martin] are 
detained on official business. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The senior Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
SanorH] is absent on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

CORRECTION—FOOD SUPPLIES FOR EUROPE. 


Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President, on January 24 when the 
Senate voted upon the bill (H. R. 13708) providing for the re- 
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lief of such populations in Europe, and countries contiguous 
thereto, outside of Germany, as may be determined upon by the 
President as necessary, I had a general pair with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND], who was unavoidably 


absent that day. I was informed that if present he would vote 
for the bill. I had a transfér, but having been informed that 
he would yote for the bill if present I voted without making 
the transfer. I have since learned from that Senator that an 
injustice was done him, and that had he been here he would 
have voted against the bill. 

I take this opportunity to correct the injustice that was done 
the Senator from West Virginia. 


WAR EXPENDITURES (8. DOC. NO. 387). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of December 15, 1918, reports from the 
Director of the Geological Survey, the Director of the Bureau 
of Mines, the Acting Commissioner of Education, and the Su- 
perintendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital, showing war expendi- 
tures, which (with the accompanying papers) was ordered to 
lie on the table and be printed. 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Nevada, ratifying the proposed 
prohibition amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which was ordered to be placed on the files of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its chief clerk, announced that the House had recommitted to 
the committee of conference the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 18274) to provide 
relief where formal contracts have not been made in the man- 
ner required by law. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 15140) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, and prior fiscal years, and for other pur- 
poses, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution adopted by the Legislature of the State of Ohio 
relative to the punishment of one William Hohenzollern. It 
will be printed in the Recor and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 4) relative to the punishment of William 
Hohenzollern. 


Whereas it is charged by the press of the world, asserted by 
authority in a position to know, and believed by a large 9 of 
the human race that William Ho ern, the former Kaiser and 
Emperor of Germany, actuated by a lust for world domination, was 
the instigator and cause of the recent world conflict of arms, which 
has drenched the fields of Europe in blood; entailed a sacrifice of 
millions of lives; maimed and crippled for jife millions more; laid 
waste vast areas of cultivated lands with their happy homes; brought 
‘woe, want, and starvation to multitudes of innocent people; devas- 
tated thousands of villages and cities; and, with a ruthlessness 
hitherto unknown, has destro; ch x drals, and works of 
art held sacred for a thousand years; and 

Whereas it is further charged and believed that said William Hohenzol- 
Jern, d ing international law, has violated solemn treaties 
made by government; ordered his generals and soldiers to use 
brutal and inhuman methods of warfare never before used or known 
by civilized nations; that he commanded his officers and men to kill 
and murder defenseless men, women, and children; and that 
said conflict he advocated such hellish designs and employed 
infernal devices of warfare in order to overcome and destroy the 
cherished democracy of the world as to cfeate himself the arch em 
of mankind and the greatest criminal of all times; and that h 
damnable acts finally constituted such a menace to the peace of the 
world that it chall the sense of justice inherent in the United 
States, the friend a eager of human liberty, and caused her to 
enter the conflict, that she might assist in making the world safe for 
wide-world democracy ; 

Whereas tentative peace and safety has been obtained at such enormous 
cost and sacrifice raning from the alleged acts of one man who, in 
a position of high authority, thirsted for world power to satisfy his 
vaulting ambition: Therefore be it 


ora 
est of the welfare of the haman famil 


rants; that he be given a fair and impartial trial with full oppertunity 
for defense, and, if found guilty, that he be made to suffer punishment 
commensurate with his crimes, the same as any other criminal; and 
That the secretary of state of Ohio be instructed to = 
forward one copy of this resolution to the Speaker of the 


re and 
ouse of 


Representatives at Washington, D. C., one copy to the President of 


on file in this office and in my 


the United States Senate, and one copy to the Department of the Sec- 
anf of State with the request that it be transmitted to President 
Woodrow Wilson at the peace conference at Paris as representing the 
sentiment of this general assembly, E 


Cant. 2 

peu ker of the House of Representatives, 

CLARENCE J, BROWN, 
President of the Senate, 

Adopted January 28, 1919. 
UNITED STATES or AMERICA 

TATE OF OHIO, 
: OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

I, William D. Fulton, secretary of state of the State of Ohio, do hereby 
certify that the foregoin is a true and correct copy of house joint reso- 
lution No. 4 as adopted by the general assembly January 28, 1919, and 
filed in the office of the secreta te L 4, 1919, and is now 

custody. 

Witness my hand and official seal at Columbus, Ohio, this 11th day 
of February, A. D. 1919, 

[spa] Wit1aam D. FULTON, 

Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Ohio, petitioning Congress to 
investigate the origin and nature of the disease known as in- 
fluenza,” which was ordered to be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on Public Health and National 


Quarantine, as follows: 
Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 12) petitioning Congress to take action for 
the suppression of nenza, 
Whereas this country has been devastated recently by an epidemic of 
one of the most deadly diseases known to science; and 
Whereas medical are not agreed either as to its origin nor the 
roper mode of treatment; and 
ereas those countries where it was first prevalent suffered more than 
one attack of the scourge and there is reason to fear that we will have 


a like experience; and 

Whereas the public health can not be safi ed on State lines but is a 
matter of national concern : Therefore be it 

hio: 


te of O 
of the United States ocd 


by the secretary of 
tatives at Washington, 


Adopted February 4, 1919. 
UNITED STATES or AMERI 


STATE OF 10, 

OFFICE or THE BECRETARY OF STATE. 
I, William D. Fulton, secretary of state of the State of Ohio, do 
hereby certify that the 3 is a true and correct copy of House 
t resolution No. 12, as a Y Sgr by the General pana ze Sg Ohio on 
the 4th day of er 1919, and filed in the office of secretary 
of state 4 f 12, 1 19, and is now on file in this office and in my 
1 us 8 . 
— — my hand and official seal at Columbus, Ohio, this 12th day 

„A. D. 1919. 
WILLIAM D. FULTON 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. NELSON. I present a resolution adopted by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Minnesota, which I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor and ordered to be printed in the Reconp, as follows: 

f MINNESOTA LEGISLATURE, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, SESSION OF 1919. 


current resolution to the House of Representatives and Senate 
a ne N of the United States. 


[SEAL.] 


eeessful prosecution of the recent ‘world-war would 

8 Bhd impose ble without the staunch and loyal cooperation of 
the Nation's workers; 

Whereas many of these workers have while engaged in industry sus- 
tained injuries as serious and_as enduring as those suffered by sol- 
dters on the field of battle and are as greatly in need of rehabilita- 
tion in order that they may be rest to capacity for useful pur- 

suits ; and i 

ow ding in Congress a bill known as the Smith- 

. Senats 49 „ House of Representatives 12880, which 
would make available for industrial and other cripples the same 


of retraining that have been extended to soldiers wounded 
in the of duty, granting aid from the Federal Treasury for the 
reeducation 3 of the disabled and giving the invaluable 


assistance of the eral Government in standardizing, and develop- 
ing such work: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Minnesota 
(the Senate conourring), That we earnestly and urgently petition your 
honorable body to give early and favorable consideration to the afore- 
said Smith-Bankhead bill th as an act of justice and as a fitting 

of the splendid service of American labor during the recent 
world crisis. > ; 
That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the President of the Senate and to each 
Senator and Representative from Minnesota, 
W. I. NOLAN, Speaker, 
Attest: 


OSCAR ARNESON, 
Chief Clerk, 


1919. 


Mr. NELSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Otter 
Tail County, Minn., praying for the enactment of legislation 
guaranteeing $2.20 per bushel for the 1919 wheat crop, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented the petition of Thomas H. Canfield, of the 
Minnesota State Fair Association, praying for the adoption of 
an amendment to the Agrienitural appropriation bill to provide 
for transporting an exhibit of the various executive depart- 
ments to fairs of the United States, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition 
from Local Union No. 43 Federal Employees’ Union, of St. 
Paul, Minn., and a telegram in the nature of a petition from 
O. L. Davis, of Duluth, Minn., praying for the passage of the 
so-called Johnson-Nolan minimum wage bill, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial from George F. Clark, of West 
Plains, Mo., relative to reparation for the atrocities inflicted 
upon the Armenians by Turkey, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Minnesota State Vege- 
table Growers’ Association, remonstrating against the reenact- 
ment of the daylight-saving law, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the State entomologist of 
Minnesota, praying that the appropriation for the extermina- 
tion of the corn borer be increased from $50,060 to $500,000, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 


estry. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented a petition of Local Lodge No. T57, 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, of Laramie, Wyo., 
praying for the proposed extension of Federal control of rail- 
ronds, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Union City, Mich., praying for the repeal of the present zone 
system of postal rates, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Pest Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS, 


Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon. 

A bill (S. 4745) for the relief of the claimants of certain un- 
surveyed lands in Mississippi County, Ark. (Rept. No. 719); and 

A bill (S. 5493) authorizing local drainage districts to drain 
certain public lands in the State of Arkansas, counties of Mis- 
sissippi and Poinsett, and subjecting said lands to taxation 
(Rept. No. 718). 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them each with an amendment and 
submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 5492) granting to certain claimants a preference 
right to purchase certain public lands in the State of Arkansas 
(Rept. No, 721); and 

A bill (H. R. 9897) to authorize the contesting and cancella- 
tion of certain homestead entries, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 720). 

3 BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
cousent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 5602) to authorize the sale of certain lands at or 
near Minidoka, Idaho, for railroad purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Lands, 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 5603) to prohibit extortion by any person, com- 
pany, firm, corporation, or association upon soldiers and sailors, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 5604) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Smith Tennent; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 5605) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the city of Humboldt, Nebr., one German cannon or field- 
piece; and 

A bill (S. 5606) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the city of McCook, Nebr., one German cannon or fieldpiece ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr, TOWNSEND: 


A bill (S. 5607) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to |] esti 


issne patent in fee simple to the county of Huron, in the State 
of Michigan, for a certain described tract of land for public- 
park purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands. 
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By Mr. JONES of Washington: 


A bill (S. 5608) granting an increase of pension to John N. 


Skidmore (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 5609) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
Langneck; to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS, 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment propos- 
ing to strike out the words “in interstate commerce” in the 
clause authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate 
and certify to shippers and other interested parties the quality 
of fruits, vegetables, poultry, butter, and hay, when received, 
at such important central markets as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may, from time to time, designate, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the Agricultural appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment proposing to in- 
crease the appropriation to investigate the relative utility and 
economy of agricultural products for feod, clothing, and other 
uses in the home, etc., from $46,280 to $80,000, intended to be 
proposed by him tọ the Agricultural appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment to increase the 
appropriation for investigating the food habits of North Ameri- 
can birds, etc., from $389,440 to $689,440, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the Agricultural appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LENROOT submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $1,000 for the purchase of subsistence supplies in reliev- 
ing the cases of actual distress and suffering among those 
needy St. Croix Indians of Wisconsin whose cases are referred 
to in report of January 13, 1915, intended to be proposed by 
him to the Indian appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

TRIAL BY COURTS-MARTIAL, 

Mr. SPENCER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 5820) to promote the administration 
of military justice by amending existing laws regulating trial 
by courts-martial, and for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed, 


RIVER AND HARDOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed, 


INCOME-TAX RETURNS, 


Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
directed to the collectors of internal revenue throughout the 
country, advising them that taxpayers can make their returns 


I think this matter ought to be given as wide pu 3 

sible, and upon the suggestion of the Teac eee of I ee 
Revenue I wish to ask unanimous consent that it be pected in 
the Rxconn. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, in connection with the request 
of the Senator from North Carolina, I suggest that the letter to 
which he refers ought to be printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish it also to be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request of the Senator from 
North Carolina will be complied with. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

BUREAU or InTerxat Revence, 
‘ashington, D. C. 
(Released Thursday, February 13.) 


If meritorious reason is ake De as to N the vat ar 
y the specified date, the col 
payment of the edna fv- tax and agree to accept the —.— 


pleted tax return within a period of not more than 45 days. 
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Under the plan adopted for corporation payments and returns, the 
Government will be able to collect approximately the amount of tax due 
on or before March 15, thus meeting its urgent needs, and corporations 
actually requiring further time for the preparation of their complete 
returns will be nted ample time in which to do so. 

One of the advantages of this plan is that it relieves the taxpayer of 
one-half of 1 per cent interest per month that would attach to the 
payment of the taxes under an extension granted at the request of the 
taxpayer. The taxpayer will, of course, not be relieyed of interest on 
pach smovnt as his payment may fall short of the tax found later to 
be due on the basis of his final return. 

Should the payment on March 15 of the estimated tax due be greater 
than the tax eventually found to be due on examination of the completed 
return, the excess payment will automatically be credited to the next 
installment. which will be due on June 15. 

Provision for systematically handling this new feature will be made 
in the construction of the new return blanks for corporations. The 
new form will be a combined income and excess-profits blank, embodied 
in which is a detachable letter of remittance. Any corporation which 
finds that, for sufficient reasons, it can not complete its return by March 
15 may detach and fill out the letter of remittance and forward same 
to the collector on or before March 15, together with a check, money 
order, or draft for the tax due on that date. If the exact tax is not 
known, the estimated tax due will be paid in this manner, A statement 
in writing of the reasons why it is impossible for the corporation to 
compete the return by the specified date must accompany every such 
remittance. 

Individual taxpayers will be given similar privileges in cases in which 
it is made clear by the taxpayer that the time available is not sufficient 
to enable him to complete his return by March 15. No reason exists, 
necording to the internal-revenue officials, for r the filing of the 
returns of individual incomes, except in unusually difficult cases, 

Forms for returns of individual incomes up to $5,000 will be distrib- 
uted by collectors within a few days. Forms for larger incomes will be 
available about February 24. Corporation blanks will be distributed by 
March 1. Regulations governing the administration of the new income 
tax will also be ayatiable before March 1. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13462) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment of the com- 
‘mittee is pending, 

The SECRETARY. The first amendment of the committee is, on 
page 2, line 4, to strike out “$12,500” and insert “ $18,750,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

Tenants Harbor, Me.: Completing improvement in accordance with 
the report submitted in Rivers and Harbors Cemmittee Document No. 
12, Sixty-second Congress, third session, $18,750. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This project is reported on favorably in 
House Document numbered 12, Sixty-second Congress, third 
session. It has the indorsement of the engineers in this lan- 
guage, 

After a careful consideration of all data available the board reached 

the conclusion that the improvement of Tenants Harbor by the United 
States is now advisable in the interest of commerce and navigation to 
the extent of providing a channel 15 feet = at mean low tide and 375 
feet wide in the manner proposed by the district officer, estimated to 
cost $12,500, the full amount of which should be provided in one 
appropriation, 
. The House accepted the amount as specified in that report. 
Upon the hearing before the committee Gen. Taylor stated that 
that estimate was made in 1913, and that on account of increased 
cost of labor and material now it would require the sum of 
$18,750 to complete the improvement. Therefore the committee 
recommends that change, because it is advisable to complete the 
‘improvement rather than merely to start it. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Did the Senate committee proceed upon the 
theory that the present prices of everything will continue in- 
definitely, and therefore increase the cost by practically one- 
third? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is not the belief, I think, of the Senate 
committee that the present high costs will continue indefinitely, 
but no one can tell, and at the present price of material and 
labor the engineers are of the opinion that it will cost $18,750 
to complete this improvement. Of course, if it does not cost 
that amount they will have that much balance to go back into 
the Treasury. : 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator a general question, which 
will perhaps save my propounding the same question with re- 
spect to specific items? Have all these increases been based 
upon existing high prices, and has the committee not taken into 
account the fact that there may be and probably will be a re- 
duction in prices before the execution of the projects? 

Mr. FLETCHER. There are some items where the engineers 
think they could probably complete the project within the pres- 
ent estimate, but in other cases they have reason to think that 
the present prices require an increase. Of course, a work like 
this ought not to take very long to complete it; it ought to be 
completed in a very few months, and it is not likely that there 
will be any great decrease in prices of labor or material during 
the time required to complete this project. 


Mr. KING. It seems to me it is unfair to the Government 
to make these appropriations based upon a standard which we 
know will not be maintained. As the days go by the standard 
will be reduced, and the cost will grow less. The appropriations 
it seems to me are entirely too large if they are based upon the 
standard of prices which now exists for products and labor. 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask the chairman of the committee a 
question, more in the nature of a general question? Can the 
Senator tell us what the unexpended balances are on the various 
projects that are covered in the bill? 

Mr, FLETCHER. I have the list, and I can give those items 
as to any matter in the bill. j 

Mr. KENYON. Take this one of Tenants Harbor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That, of course, is a new project and 
never has been undertaken. 

Mr. KENYON. What would the unexpended balances amount 
to, in a general way? I do not mean to have the Senator take 
up each item, but do they run up to $40,000,000 or $45,000,000? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; I do not know that I have them all 
footed up, but I take it that that is quite true. 

Mr. KENYON. I noticed a statement in the minority report 
of the House committee to the effect that the unexpended bal- 
ances amount to about $45,000,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I think perhaps that is about correct as 
to the entire bill. 

Mr. KENYON. There are $45,000,000 that could be used for 
these projects now unexpended? ~ 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that is about correct. 1 have not 
footed them up, but I think that is practically correct. I had them 
printed as a committee document, the entire list furnished by 
the engineers, and it is available to the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think Gen. Taylor stated to the committee 
that there were $50,000,000 on July 1 of last year. 

Mr, FLETCHER. That would leave probably $45,000,000 
now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state to the Senator that I can furnish 
the list of items of unexpended balances, and they amount to a 
little over 845,000,000. The Senator is right in saying that there 
is an unexpended balance of $45,000,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think so, for the whole country, and for 
all the projects. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, that means for all projects that are 
under way. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator knows that that is 
more than the last appropriation bill and, in fact, if I remem- 
ber correctly, it is more than the last two appropriation bills 
for rivers and harbors carried. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is more than the last appropriation 
bill, but is accounted for very largely because on account of war 
conditions they have not been able to go on with some of the 
work they might otherwise have proceeded with. We have 
taken into consideration, I will say to the Senator, every item 
of unexpended balance in dealing with the items of this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator will also admit that there are 
appropriations here for projects that yet have on hand con- 
siderable unexpended balances? : 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is quite true, and in those in- 
stances we have inquired of the engineers as to what they will 
need for the next fiscal year in addition to what they have 
now available, and we have carried into the bill only the 
amounts which the engineers say are necessary to proceed 
with the work for the next fiscal year, beginning July 1 of this 
year and ending June 30 of next year. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean to say, then, that the 
requirements for rivers and harbors for the coming fiscal year 
will amount to from forty-five to forty-eight million dollars? 

Mr. LENROOT. To $80,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam keeping within the House bill as it passed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course it will amount to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we include the Senate amendments, it will 
amount to $80,000,000; but I am now speaking of the bill as it 
passed the other House, and, taking the unexpended balances, 
the amount at the disposal of the department will be about 
$76,000,000, and with the Senate amendments about $80,000,000, 

Mr. FLETCHER. There are unexpended balances to the 
credit of the various projects which are not mentioned in the 
bill at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We are not dealing with those in this bills; 
but they enter into the sum which is available as reported here 
and are included in the $45,000,000; but many of those items 
are not mentioned in this bill. 


1919. 


— 


Nr. SMOOT. The Senator from Florida is right in that state- 
ment, I can see from a list of the projects that have unex- 
pended balances, and then comparing them with the items of 
the bill, that there are some projects that are not mentioned in 
the bill that have unexpended balances. The Senator is cor- 
rect in that; but what I asked the Senator was, Is it possible 
to spend $80,000,000 on rivers and harbors for the coming fiscal 
year; or, in other words, I want to know if the unexpended bal- 
ances due upon projects and the appropriations provided for in 
this bill amounting to $80,000,000, providing the Senate amend- 
ments are agreed to, can be spent within the year named? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will my colleague on the 
committee allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment until I finish the question, and 
then I shall be glad to have either one of the Senators answer 
the question, I do not care which. I want to know if it will be 
possible, under the conditions existing to-day, to expend all that 
money during the next fiscal year; and if not, why make these 
appropriations for projects that have an unexpended balance? 

Now, I do not care which Senator answers my question. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I see what the Senator from Utah has in 

mind. I will state that many of these projects have now avail- 
able balances to their credit. Those balances will not be used 
up in the coming year, perhaps; the work may extend over a 
period of a good many years yet to come, but they are not in- 
cluded in this bill at all. For that reason it is not fair to sup- 
pose that the engineers propose to expend within the next fiscal 
year the amounts carried in this bill and the entire available 
balances as shown by the report of the engineers, because those 
balances in many instances will spread over a period of years. 
Another thing is that some of the balances will not be spent 
at all; they will come back to the Treasury when the project 
has been practically completed. Those items enter into the 
available balances. We have only covered into the bill here with 
reference to specific items of the bill what the engineers say 
they will need for the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. RANSDELL rose. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator from Florida another 
question and then I shall be glad to have the Senator from 
Louisiana further explain the matter. 

I have not separated these unexpended balances, showing the 
amount on projects that are not mentioned in this bill. What 
will be the amount of unexpended balances on projects that are 
not mentioned in the bill, to which the Senator from Florida has 
just referred? Can he, in round numbers, state what that bal- 
ance will be? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have not separated the items. 

Mr. SMOOT. Neither have I; and I simply desire to have 
the Senator state what, in his opinion, it would amount to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I shall have to ask the engineers to figure 
that up, for that would be a problem for them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps the Senator from Louisiana can an- 
swer the question. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I am sorry I can not an- 
swer that question. I simply rese for the purpose of explaining 
to the Senator from Utah that there is a large sum to the credif 
of some of the projects. I wish to illustrate that by speaking 
of the Delaware River, for instance. The report on page 11 
shows, in a letter from Gen. Black, that on January 1, 1919, 
there were $4,110,778 to the credit of that item. That is a 
character of work which will require, perhaps, two or three 
years to finish. 

There was nearly $9,000,000 to the credit of the Ohio River 
én the ist of last October, if I recollect the way the figures 
were given to us. That work is lock and dam construction, and 
requires several years to complete it. The building of a lock 
and dam is a slow process. The work is authorized, but a great 
deal of the money, I am sure, has not yet been absolutely appro- 
priated. The work bas been contracted for; at least, it will 
be contracted for, and the Government will be obligated for the 
full amount by the ist of next July. That goes to make up the 
forty-odd million dollars, which the Senator correctly says 
is to the credit of these various and sundry river and harbor 
works which have been authorized, but the money will not be 
expended nor will anything like all of it be expended during 
the next year. 

I simply want to add that to the explanation of the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Frercuer}. We shall not begin to expend 
the $80,000,000 according to the showing. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator further, to illus- 
trate what I endeavored to state, giving merely an illustration 
of the statement of unexpended balances, that on page 9, for 
instance, we have Baltimore, Md. For the Baltimore Harbor 


and channels $676,432.33 was the available balance on June 30, 
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1918: and on December 31, 1918, the available balance was 
$674,862.81. That enters into this total amount of $45,000,000 of 
available balances; but it is not referred to in this bill at all; 
it is not covered. There is no provision for Baltimore Harbor 
in the bill, but the available balance on hand includes the 
$674,662.81 for Baltimore. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Florida is correct in that 
statement. All I wanted to get at was how much would the 
amount be if all such items were taken into consideration? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will try to get those figures for the Sena- 
tor. I should haye to consult the engineers about that, for I 
have not inquired of them concerning it. 

Mr. SMOOT. In relation to the Ohio project, spoken of by 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELLI, he will remember, 
I think, that at the last session of Congress in the sundry civil 
appropriation bill, if I remember correctly, there was an appro- 
priation of something like $3,600,000. I am speaking now only 
from memory. That, of course, was included in the amount that 
went to the credit of the Ohio project, was it not? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not recollect the exact amount, but I 
have no doubt the Senator’s statement is correct. I know that 
the last river and harbor bill authorized the work on the Ohio 
to the extent of $5,000,000. We have been trying to prosecute 
that great work at the rate of about $5,000,000 a year, but I will 
say to the Senator that I imagine the money carried in the last 
sundry civil bill would not have been expended because of the 
difficulty of getting laborers and of getting contractors to under- 
take the work on account of the war. We have been trying, as I 
have stated, to cdrry that work on at the rate of about $5,000,000 


a year. 
Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Utah will recognize that 
the ö of the Ohio River is under a continuing con- 


Mr. SMOOT. I recognize that fact, but what I want to get 
at is how much money, if the Senate committee amendments 
are adopted and the bill becomes a law, we will have for the 
improvement and betterment of the rivers and harbors of the 
country for the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘The answer to that, it seems to me, is com- 
plete, for the engineers report to us, the House committee has 
found upon a thorough examination, and our own committee 
has found, that the engineers will need every dollar that is car- 
ried by this bill to use on these works for the coming year. 

Mr. SMOOT. It may be possible to expend that amount of 
money, but I have my doubts whether or not it will be spent. 
What I had in mind was this: If it could be shown to the Senate 
that, without interfering with necessary work, $80,000,000 is 
too much, and the aniount could be reduced, I think that this 
would be the very best time to make a reduction. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator understands that we can not 
use an appropriation made for a specific project for some other 
project. We can only take care of the projects mentioned and 
itemized in the bill. An appropriation applied to a particular 
project must be used on that project or else it goes back to the 
Treasury ; it does not go somewhere else. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of that; but what I am 
trying to arrive at is this: This bill, we will say, when it be- 
comes a law will carry $33,000; ; 

Mr. RANSDELL. Thirty-two million dollars. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Thirty-two million dollars. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking in round numbers. In the bill 
there are projects provided for that have already to their credit 
in the Treasury unexpended balances. If out of that $45,000,000 
of unexpended balances there are projects mentioned in this 
bill to the credit of which there are balances amounting to, say, 
$25,000,000, or a little over half of the $45,000,000, then there 
would be a total of over $60,000,000 to be expended during the 
coming fiscal year, Does the Senator think that that amount 
can be expended? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think, beyond a doubt, the department 
can expend, should expend, and will expend, unless something 
unusual occurs, in the prosecution of these works the amount 
specified in this bill and for the purposes named in the bill. 
The Senator will remember that a good deal of the money pro- 
vided is for maintenance of existing completed projects. They 
must be kept up; and there is carried in this bill for that pur- 
pose alone $3,707,300, while for improvements on projects al- 
ready adopted and underway and for maintenance there is pro- 
vided $5,809,000. For the new projects carried in the bill for 
maintenance there is provided $187,000 and for improvement of 
new projects only $10,460,000, That is all the bill carries for 
taking care of new projects. The unexpended balances avail- 
able for other projects will be used, so far as the engineers can 
use them, in the prosecution of work on those projects for which 
the sums were appropriated, They say they can do that, and 
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should de it; and, in addition to that, we should take on these 
new projects which are needing improvement. The total amount 
for the improvement of new projects, I repeat, is only $10,460,000 
in this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The maintenance item, I will say, is a very 
small percentage of the amount of $60,000,000 which will be 
provided for under this bill in connection with the unexpended 
balances for the projects named in the bill, 

Mr. FLETCHER, A good many of those unexpended balances 
which have been listed are for maintenance purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the percentage for maintenance purposes, 
of course, is small in comparison with the total amount. All I 
had in mind was, taking into consideration now that there are 
$45,000,000 of unexpended balances for this purpose, if we are 
appropriating more than is necessary, it would be very much 
better to hew close to the line, especially this year, and reduce 
the appropriations as much as possible, particularly if there are 
any special items in the bill for which it is known that the 
money can not be expended. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say that generally I am in sympathy 
with the Senator's views about that; and the committee has had 
that in mind. We have only selected the projects which are 
most urgent and need improvement for the purposes of trans- 
portation, and we have endeavored to keep down the appropria- 
tions to the lowest possible limit. I think quite generally the 
committee believes that if we can reasonably and from an eco- 
nomical standpoint, everything considered, go on with these 
public works to-day, we ought to do it, because we are con- 
fronted, possibly, with a lot of idle men, and ave ought to give 
them an opportunity to be employed on this public work where 
it ought to be carried on. Therefore we have felt that, notwith- 
standing high prices and notwithstanding the fact that expendi- 
tures seem to be large, we ought to take care of these public 
works which ought to be cared for, because of the fact that they 
are needed, and out of consideration of the fact that now is the 
very time when men need the work. 

This particular project was, as I have said, reported on some 
years ago—in 1913—and has been awaiting the action of Con- 
gress for adoption. It is not a large project; it was recom- 
mended by the engineers and was provided for in the House bill. 
The report shows that there is commerce there, some 48,000 tons, 
principally of cut stone, paving stone, lime, and coal. Those 
and other conditions warrant the making of this channel. I 
think it is time to take it up and complete it, and in order to 
complete it and not make two jobs of it by going in there and 
spending $12,500 and then coming out and leaving it unfinished 
we thought we were justified in adding the necessary amount, 
even at present prices, to complete the project. 
| Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, measured by the sinuosities 
of its bays, my State has a coast line of something over 2,600 
miles. Like all States bordering on the ocean, my people are 
as anxious as anybody to have some improvements, and I have 
had letters and solicitations from very many sources asking 
that appropriations be made for new projects. 

This one item calls for $12,500. In taking the matter up, 
after the House had completed the measure, I found that the 
improvement could not be completed for $12,500, but that it 
could be completed for the amount set forth in this bill, namely, 
$18,750. There are very many reasons why this project should 
be completed, a detailed account of which I might give, but 
which, it seems, is unnecessary, It is only a small amount. 
In every instance I have opposed the beginning of new projects 
in my State, although many have been suggested. I am one 
of those who feel that the appropriations ought to be kept down 
to as low a limit as possible; but it does seem to me that this 
item is not unreasonable, and that the amount carried is a 
very modest sum, inasmuch as it will complete the project. I 
have been opposed to these measures which carried money from 
year to year for maintenance and carrying on work; but this 
will complete the project, and of all that has been asked for 
in my State this is the only one that I haye recommended. I 
do feel that the reason for it is sufficient to justify its adoption 
by Congress. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Nr. KING. Has the State made any contribution toward the 
completion or construction of this project, or has it proposed to 
make any contribution? 

Mr. FERNALD. Ido not know that it has. 

Mr. KING. Has the State made any contribution for the 


completion of any of the projects that have been constructed 


or are under contemplation by the Government in connection 

with the waterways and harbors of the State of Maine? 

= Mr. FERNALD. This is the only one contemplated at this 
me. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator if a large num- 
ber of projects have not been completed or undertaken by the 
Federal Government along the borders of the State of Maine? 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not think there have been a great 
number. In the past I do not think that we have had large 
expenditures, considering our coast line—only a very modest 
sum. 

Mr. KING. My understanding is that a number of projects 
in the State of Maine have been undertaken and completed by. 
the Federal Government. Now, the question I ask is, Has the 
State of Maine made any contributions toward any of those 
projects which have been undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not know about that. f 

Mr. KING. Many of these projects haye been purely local 
in character. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. FERNALD, Why, I suppose that most of these projects 
are local in character. Almost every item, I assume, is of in- 
terest to the particular place where the money is expended. 

Mr. KING. And beneficial to a limited number of people, 
and primarily to aid them in the disposition of their local 
produce? 

Mr, FERNALD. Without doubt it would accommodate the 
local people more than the people of other States or other parts 
of our State. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator say that this project has any, 
reference whatever to interstate commerce? Is it not a purely, 
local matter, which, if it is of any advantage at all, the State 
itself*ought to undertake? 

Mr. FERNALD, I think there is a considerable commerce 
there, Senator. 

Mr. KING. I understood from the Senator having this bill 
in charge that perhaps there were 45,000 tons per annum that 
could or would utilize this project after it was completed. ` 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; and the passenger traffic is much 
larger, I assume, than the freight. It is considerable of a resort 
and people from all over the country go there. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that the Federal Gov- 
ernment ought to construct projects for the accommodation of 
purely local commerce? And before the Senator answers that, 
let me ask, further, if the Federal Government constructs proj- 
ects that are purely local in character for people who reside 
upon little creeks or bays or estuaries or upon the ocean, why, 
in justice, should not the Government provide instrumentalities 
of commerce for communities and districts in. the interior? 

Mr. FERNALD. Why, the Government is constantly spend- 
ing money for local purposes. The establishment of a post office 
is for the advantage of the people living locally, and the Gov- 
ernment is constantly spending money for projects of all kinds. 
Whether or not the Government should change its policy and 
spend money for various purposes only where the State govern- 
ment contributes is a matter which would have to be consid- 
ered in general. 

Mr. KING. Then, as I understand the Senator’s position, it 
is that it is perfectly defensible for the Federal Government to 
make appropriations which are purely local in their character, 
and effects and advantage only a limited number of people in 
their local domestic traffic? 

Mr. FERNALD, Why, this accommodates people outside the 
immediate location of this project. People from all over the 
country go to this town. In the summer months, during the 
months of July and August, people from all over the country, 
and outside of the country, go there. It is a summer resort. It 
is not purely and entirely a local matter. 

Mr. KING. Do they go by rail or by boat? g 

Mr. FERNALD. They go by boat, largely, to Tenants Harbor. 

Mr. KING. Then this is largely for the purpose of benefiting 
pleasure seekers who may go there? 

Mr. FERNALD. Not altogether. Pleasure seekers go there, 
too; but a very large number of people go there from all over 
the country during the summer months. That is a large part of 
our business in Maine. We have more people from outside the 
State during the months of July and August than we have as a 
local population of our State. It is a large part of our business, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FERNALD. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. Does this facilitate the industry of getting 
Poland water around the country? [Laughter.] 
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Mr. FERNALD. No; that is a little nearer to me than that. 
Permit me to ask the Senator if he favors the building of public 
buildings and post offices in the country? 

Mr. KING. Is the Senator addressing that question to me? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I think the way that the Government has been 
induced by representations to construct public buildings all over 
the United States has been a positive scandal. The policy is 
vicious. It is wrong. 

Mr. FERNALD, There are several bills now before Congress, 
x think, appropriating money for public buildings in the Sena- 
tor's State. Is the Senator opposed to those bills? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, when I had the honor to serve my 
State in the House of Representatives I refused to present 
numerous petitions for public buildings within my State, because 
I thought it was improper for the Federal Government to erect 
them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
for a moment with reference to public buildings? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. My recollection is that there has not been 
ary-public-buildings bill passed by Congress since 1913, so that 
it does not seem that we are very greedy on that subject. I 
think the Jast public-buildings bill passed Congress in March, 
1915. 

Now, with reference to this bill and this item, getting back to 
that, I call the Senator’s attention to what the report shows— 
that a regular passenger steamer touches at this harbor, and 
having a greater draft than the depth of water available at low 
tide she is scheduled to stop only when tidal conditions will per- 
mit. It appears from the communications received that it is 
very important that the regular steamers shall be able to enter 
and depart at all stages of the tide, it being claimed that general 
business, as well as summer traffic, would be greatly increased 
thereby. So that it seems that they have a regular steamer 
stopping there, and it is desirable to make a channel so that 
she can get up to the dock for one thing, and then there is com- 
merce besides the freight mentioned in the report. 

Mr. FERNALD. Those are the facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in discussing this matter in his 
opening remarks the Senator from Florida said that this was a 
new project. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a new project. 
adopted by Congress before. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the Government ever expended any money 
upon it before? 

Mr. FLETCHER. None at all. It is an entirely new project, 
recommended by the engineers in 1913, and never has been 
adopted by Congress. It is an entirely new project. 

Mr. SMOOT. What process is taken to get a recommendation 
of the Engineers on such projects as these? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Usually a survey is ordered by Congress, 
and an estimate of cost is reported by the engineers in accord- 
ance with this order, with their recommendation. In this 
instance the engineers acted upon a resolution passed by the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee calling on them for a survey and 
recommendation respecting this harbor. i 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the survey of this project was ordered by 
Congress? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that is how all of these new projects are 
initiated, is it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely; that is the rule. I will say to 
the Senator that, all told, there have been in Maine 10 projects 
which haye been under development and improyement and are 
practically completed now, I take it. Portland, Me., is one of 
them; and there is an available balance there for the mainte- 
nance of that harbor. Altogether 10 projects have been devel- 
oped there, and this is the only new project that is proposed. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
{from Florida to suggest that appropriations for rivers and har- 
‘bors improvements are never made until the projects have been 
thoroughly investigated by the Congress and the appropriation 
is thought to be necessary to promote the commerce of the 
country. These appropriations are not made to oblige the 
people living on the river banks or near by the ports. The 
Board of Engineers make a survey and estimate of the cost, 
and then Congress takes up the question as to the propriety 
and value to commerce of the improvements of the waterways 
project. That is the ground upon which all appropriations for 
rivers and harbors are made. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, did I understand the Senator 
to say that Congress never made an appropriation unless it was 
recommended by the Engineers? 


It never has been 


Mr. VARDAMAN. No; I did not make that statement. 
There have been instances where appropriations have been made 
against the findings of the Board of Engineers, but never until 
Congress has exercised its superior judgment and constitutional 
power in determining that it was to the interest of the Ameri- 
can people that it should be done. I do not think absolute 
authority should be given the Engineers to determine whether 
appropriations should be made. That function belongs to 
Congress; but I do say that Congress never makes an appro- 
priation until the engineers make a survey and estimate of the 
cost. Then, as stated above, Congress exercises its proper 
function of determining the question as to whether or not the 
appropriation will benefit the commerce of the whole Nation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason why I asked the question was that 
I thought perhaps I had misunderstood the Senator, because I 
know that in many, many cases appropriations have been made 
for projects where the engineers have reported against the ex- 
penditure of the money for the purpose. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Oh, that is very true. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that is very exceptional, however. 
I have never known it to be done since I have been chairman 
of the committee, and there is nothing in this bill that is not 
reported favorably and recommended by the engineers. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It has happened rarely; but it has never 
been done until the Congress or the committee has gone carefully, 
into the investigation and determined that it was to the interests 
of the American people that it should be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I remember a river and harbor 
bill here a few days ago where the engineers reported against a 
project, and it was discussed upon the floor here for nearly a 
day, and then it went over for a day, and the following morning 
another report came in from the engineers approving the project. 
We all know how it happened; and all I wish to do at this time 
is to see that the record is kept straight, because projects that 
are reported against 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I think that is rather an 
unwarranted attack by innuendo upon the integrity of the Board 
of Engineers. I think the Senator will concede to the Board of 
Engineers the privilege of changing their estimates or opinions 
just as much as he would arrogate that privilege to the Con- 
gress or himself. I have known Congressmen to change their 
opinions. I have known Senators to discuss a measure and 
denounce it in the cloakroom and then come out here and vote 
for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but, Mr. President, an engineer who has 
made a survey and made an unfavorable report on a project is 
not very likely to change his mind overnight, without any fur- 
ther investigation. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The engineers have not changed their 
mathematical calculations. They may have changed their minds 
with reference to the business that is transacted at the port. 
I recall an instance down in my State, two or three years ago, 
where the engineers had recommended against the appropriation 
for Gulfport, and the matter was investigated, and I became 
thoroughly convinced that one great sawmill down there would 
have saved more to the people in that one little community than 
the entire cost to the Government of maintaining that port. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator says there was another investiga- 
tion made. Nobody is complaining of that. What I complain of 
is that the engineers change their minds overnight. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Supreme Court does that. 
going to abolish the Supreme Court? 

Mr. SMOOT. They do not do it without some sort of an 
investigation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator that sometimes 
this happens: After the report of the Board of Engineers has 
been made, there come storms, there come earthquakes, there 
come various things to change the data; and, not only that, but 
frequently there come additional data submitted by the district 
engineers which have a distinct bearing upon the findings of the 
Chief of Engineers here. Those data may be delayed. They 
may be in transit. We have had that occur even while the bill 
is under consideration by the committee. Information comes 
in additional to what we have had respecting Hawaii, for 
instance. It sometimes takes a long time to get here, and the 
report is sometimes changed by reason of those data, which are 
unquestioned. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that in the case of 
the project to which I have reference there was no storm. It 
was very near Washington, and I remember very well that it 
was in the hot days of summer, and no storm happened; and 
I want the Senator to understand distinctly that I believe that 
the importunities of Senators have more effect upon the changes 
made by the engineers than all the storms in the world. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have never found that to be so. 


Are you 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it is a consolation to know that 
Senators have influence somewhere. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr, President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield for a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like to call the attention of the 
Senator from Utah to pages 10 and 11 of the report, which 
show that sometimes the engineers reduce their estimates 
instead of adding to them. 

The House made an appropriation of $2,500,000 for work on 
the Delaware River near the great city of Philadelphia, This 
appears in the report. I read from page 10, at the bottom of 
the page: 

While these estimates were under consideration by the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee of the House, a letter was received from the district 
engineer recommending that the amount be increased to 582.500.000. 
Based upon the information therein given, the recommendation was 
made to the Rivers and Harbors Committee that the amount to be 
808 0 for the Delaware River below Philadelphia be raised to 

2,500,000, which was done, 

Subsequent study of the data now available indicates that the 


amount ef 52,500, will be more than can be adyan y ex- 
pended in next year and a half. and, taking all th into con- 
—— it is believed that $1,000,000 will be a sufficient amount to 


be carried in the pending bill. 


Then, in accordance with that recommendation, we reduced 
the amount, which was $2,500,000, to $1,000,000 for that great 
harbor there at Philadelphia, following the engineer. Now, for 
the change between the passage of the bill in the House and the 
report on the bill in the Senate, surely I do not think anyone 
could impute any improper motive. We got more light on the 
subject, and, acting with all the light which we had, we followed 
his advice. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should be delighted. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator recollect whether the 
original suggestion for the reduction of the item of which he 
now speaks came first from the engineers or from members of 
the committee? 

Mx. RANSDELL. I rather think the suggestion came from the 
‘members of the committee. They asked him how much balance 
there was to his credit on that item, and whether or not the 
item could be reduced. I think the Senator states it correctly; 
but the Senator will also bear me out in saying that we asked 
‘him similar questions about a great many other projects, and he, 
‘in many instances, said, “ No, Senators; we can not reduce it.” 
Where he could reduce, he agreed to the reduction, and the 
reduction was made. 

|. I must say in behalf of the engineers, they scem to me to 
be a very high grade body of men, and to be very, very fair. I 
suppose, like all human beings, they make mistakes, but I do not 
think they have made very many, and they are about as unpreju- 
diced a band of men as you can find. 

Now, then, one moment more in response to what the Senator 
from Utah has said. There have been very few items in the 
past in the river and harbor bills that have not received the full 
approval of the engineers. There was a little project in the State 
of Michigan, the pet project of Senator WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, 
known as Arcadia, that we have up every year, as the Senator 
will recall. It is not a very big matter, but it was very dear to 
the heart of the Senator, and it was very dear to a number 
of his constituents, who were fruit raisers and could not 
get their fruit out in any other way, very well, than by that 
harbor. In spite of the fact that the engineers opposed it, 
Congress, on the strong insistence of the Senator, put it in every 
year, but I should like to say that it was the exception that 
proved the rule. The rule was to do nothing until the project 
had been approved by the Engineer Corps of the Army. 

Let me review very briefly how the engineers begin to make a 
survey. Congress passes a law authorizing a survey to be made 
of some specific project. Let us call it Arcadia, in the State of 
Michigan. That project is then surveyed by men being sent 
into the field—engineers—trained men. They make what is 
called a preliminary survey and a report. If they find that it is 
a pretty good thing, that it looks all right, that it can be made at 
a reasonable cost, that there is a fairly good commerce in pros- 
pect, they recommend it for a survey. 

That preliminary report comes to the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, sitting in this city. It is a board com- 
posed of seven men of high rank in the Engineer Corps. None 
are below the rank of major. They look into it as well as they 
ean and determine whether or not on the preliminary showing 
a real survey should be made. They make their report to the 
Chief of Engineers, who decides whether or not a survey should 
be made, and if he decides in favor he orders a full and com- 
plete survey to be made. He then sends that back to the local 
or division engineer who has charge of the Arcadia district. 


That engineer makes an elaborate survey, renders his judgment 
as to whether or not it is worthy of improvement, makes an 
estimate of the cost, states fully about the commerce, gets all 
the facts that he can, and submits them in a very elaborate 
report to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, the 
same board which acted first upon the preliminary report. 

That board frequently has hearings. It invites the friends 
of the project, if they wish to be heard, and the enemies of the 
project, if they wish to-be heard, to come before it, and, in 
fact, it sits as a court to determine whether or not a favorable 
report should be found on that project. After a full and fair 
hearing, it decides adversely or favorably. If it decides favor- 
ably, the matter is sent then to the Chief of Engineers, who in 
turn recommends it to Congress. If it decides adversely, it 
stops right there. I say to Senators that in ninety-nine’ cases 
out of a hundred, if the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors and the Chief of Engineers decide adversely, that stops 
it. There have been exceptional cases, as I said before, when 
we overruled their adverse action. Now, I do not sce how we 
can proceed much more cantionsly than we do in those in- 
stances, 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will be glad to answer it if I can. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it not true that when the river and harbor 
bills have been before the Senate, Senators have risen and 
offered amendments for a survey of this project, a survey of 
that project, and a survey of the other project, and it has been 
readily accepted upon the floor, and that then the survey is 
made, at whatever cost may be attached to it? Then after it 
is surveyed, of course, the rule has been to report favorably 
upon the project. Is not that true? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I think there has been rather a liberal 
acceptance of the desire of Senators for surveys. Yes, I 
think the Senator from Utah states that correctly. There has 
been a disposition when a Senator asks for a survey to give 
him a survey, but when that was placed before the engineers the 
preliminary survey was made, and I am informed that about 
60 per cent of the surveys are turned down on the prelimi- 
nary survey by the local engineer; they never pass beyond the 
preliminary stage; he says they are unworthy, and the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors never order the regular 
survey. That is the process. Only a moderate percentage of 
the surveys ordered are ever passed upon favorably by the 
Board of Engineers and the Chief of Engineers, though, as 
the Senator has stated, we have been rather liberal in ordering 
them, knowing that it will be a very small expense to make the 
preliminary survey. 

I will tell the Senator how that is done. A preliminary sur- 
vey is ordered for some stretch of a river, say a hundred miles. 
The engineer rides over that stretch in an auto if he can, if 
there are roads alongside the river. He will go in a skiff if 
there be no boat, and ride up and down in a skiff. If there are 
boats running he will go up and down the stretch in a Dont. 
A few hundred dollars at the outside is all that the prelimi- 
nary survey costs. As the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Freun] suggests to me, most of it is done from data which 
he has in his office. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am rather surprised at the statement made 
by the Senator from Louisiana that 60 per cent of the surveys 
are turned down by the engineers. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I can not give the exact figures, but that 
is my recollection. I will get the exact figures, if the Senator 
would like to have them, from the report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, and put them in the Recorp. My recollection is that it 
is 60 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator's recollection is perhaps not any 
better than mine, and my recollection is, as I stated, that a 
great majority of the cases were approved. 

Mr. RANSDELL. No, Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. But let that pass without any further discus- 
sion. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I have lad some 
investigation made and my information is that 2,096 projects 
within a given period were investigated and 1,890 of them 
have been accepted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Where did the Senator get that informa- 
tion, please? i 

Mr. KING. My secretary made the investigation, 

Mr. RANSDELL. I would rather have, if you please, the re- 
port of the Chief of Engineers. Your secretary undoubtedly is 
correct, but did your secretary have before him all the orders 
for surveys? I will state that your secretary had before him 


only such projects as had appeared in the book, and those that 
are turned down never appear in the book. 
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Mr. KING. That may be true. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I am right about that, Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say whether there are 60 per cent or 
70 per cent of them turned down, but I can say that I have un- 
derstood that there was a majority of them that were approved, 
and I thought that the policy in the past of Senators getting up 
on the floor and moving that a certain project be surveyed, with 
no opposition whatever to it and no questions asked—and it was 
done just as long as a Senator requested that it be done—ought 
at least from now on to cease. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will state to the Senator, if he will pardon 
me, that a great many of the projects which have run the gaunt- 
let of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors and the 
Chief of Engineers, and received their absolute approval, have 
been pending for years and years here without ever having been 
approved by Congress. They were reported favorably, but we 
never have adopted them. Take the one before us now—Tenants 
Harbor. That was favorably reported in 1912, nearly seven 
years ago, but we are just now acting upon it. Many of these 
projects were reported favorably years and years ago, but we 
did not include them in the bill; we did not make provision for 
them. s 

Mr. SMOOT. I felt that when Congress orders a survey the 
engineers would take that as an expression of the desire of Con- 
gress that something should be done upon the project, and I felt 
that that more than likely has swayed the judgment of the engi- 
neers in many cases. I hope it has not, I will say to the Senator, 
but I am fearful that it has done so. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will say to the Senator that that is only a 
preliminary survey. We have done that always with the under- 
standing that there shall be first a preliminary survey. That 
is the policy of the statute and it is the practice. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER.. May I interrupt the Senator with just a 
suggestion? The engineers would not venture to make a survey 
of any river or harbor or waterway unless it was requested to 
do so by Congress, and there would be no way at all of eyer 
bringing the matter to their attention except through the action 
of Congress, 

Take, for instance, a Senator who knows his own State, who 
knows the rivers and harbors there, the possibility of waterway 
development, and all of the advantages of transportation. 
Knowing those things the Senator says upon his responsibility 
here, “I know a certain river or waterway of my State, and I 
believe that it can be developed to the advantage of the commerce 
and the public. I want to have it investigated.” 

Now, why should we not accept the Senator’s statement about 
his own State and the condition of a waterway in his own State 
to the extent of at least allowing him to have the engineers inves- 
tigate that waterway? ‘That is all the survey means. They 
investigate it. They can do that in their own office. They have 
plats and maps of all the rivers and harbors of a certain district. 
They can probably sit in their own office and tell exactly the 
depth of a stream, the width of it, the probable formation, 
whether it is rock or mud or sand underneath, and arrive at a 
pretty definite idea as to whether or not that project is worthy 
of improvement. Then they can, by correspondence from their 
office, obtain from the people along the waterway and in that 
vicinity a definite idea as to the amount of commerce that might 
pass over the stream or that would be developed by the improve- 
ment of the stream and furnish that information to Congress. 
I do not think it is unreasonable for us to take the statement 
of a Senator regarding a waterway in his State which he be- 
lieves to be worthy of improvement and asks Congress to have 
an investigation made. That is all he does. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is that what the Senator would call a prelimi- 
nary survey? 

Mr. FLETCHER. A preliminary survey. 
| Mr. SMOOT. Is tbat all the work that is done upon a pre- 
liminary survey? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is. Then, as the Senator from Louis- 
jana has said, if the engineer reports favorably upon a prelimi- 
nary survey and believes that there is merit in the project as a 
developed scheme he reports that to the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, and if they agree then they order him 
to make a further investigation and an estimate of the cost. In 
the first preliminary survey he has probably not made much of 
an estimate of cost, but then he goes into the field and makes 
soundings and makes an investigation on the ground and sub- 
mits an estimate of the cost and ascertains what the commercial 
justification is and reports it to the Board of Engineers again, 
and they then in view of the expense of the project, in view of 
the conditions furnished by the data and the latest information, 
decide whether it is worthy of improvement or not, and so recom- 
mend to the Chief of Engineers, That is the process; and while 


we are liberal about these surveys we should consider that they 
merely call for an investigation, and the total amount carried 
in this bill for all these surveys throughout the country is, I 
think, $250,000. 

Mr. KENYON. That was raised over the House amount. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It was raised over the House amount be- 
cause the Chief of Engineers advised us that he was doubtful 
whether he could get through with the surveys with $150,000, 
and that includes Hawaii and Porto Rico and every foreign 
possession. 

Mr. KENYON. Were the surveys in the bill as it came from 
the House placed there in the way the Senator states by Mem- 
bers of the House asking for a survey? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the usual way there is the usual 
way here, that a Member will submit an amendment and have 
it referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and here a 
Senator will submit an amendment and have it referred to the 
Commerce Committee, and then they pass upon the question, 
The Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House reports upon 
the surveys. 

Mr. KENYON. The Commerce Committee of the Senate al- 
lows any survey that any Senator may desire. That is true. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can not say that that is absolutely true. 

Mr. KENYON. Even though the river might be entirely 
within a State. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would not say that. 

Mr. KENYON. It is an unwritten law. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would not say that it would allow any 
survey that anybody might suggest, but if a Senator states that, 
in his opinion, a survey should be made, and upon his respon- 
sibility urges it, and gives the committee information such as 
to make them believe there is not a waste of time and money in 
the project, the committee would adopt it. 

Mr. KENYON. Has there ever been any refusal? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think there have been some. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not recall one. 

1 FLETCHER. I think our committee rejected a few of 
em. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHaArrorH in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMOOT. In a moment. The plan as suggested I have 
no doubt is what has been the practice for years and years. But 
when I consider that that practice brought forth the expendi- 
ture of public moneys upon such rivers as the Big Sandy in 
Kentucky, for instance, that cost the Government of the United 
States for floating a tug on it $350 more than the whole tug is 
worth anywhere in the world, I rather lose faith in the survey, 
and in the judgment of the engineers who would pass upon such 
a proposition. 

I have nothing more to say on this question until I discuss 
— cost of transportation on the different rivers of the United 

tates. 


COURT-MARTIAL SENTENCES. 


Mr. BORAH., Mr. President, I see some members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs present. I do not want to delay. 
the pending bill, but I want to ask for information. It will take 
but a moment. In the report in this morning’s Washington 
Post with reference to the facts which were disclosed yesterday, 
as to court-martial proceedings, I find some statements which 
must be a surprise to all who may read them. 

What I desire to ask of the members of the Military Affairs 
Committee—the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGĦUYSEN |i 
I see is present—is whether or not the names of the men who 
assessed these unconscionable judgments against the delinquents 
are to be given, so that we may know who they are? We may, 
possibly have reason to deal with them hereafter. ; 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the hearing yester- 
day before the Military Committee was on a bill introduced 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] to reform the 
present system now carried on by the Judge Advocate General’s 
Department, in order to give that department wider powers of 
review. a 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I understand that. U 

Mr. FRELINGHUIT SEN. Gen. Ansell, the Acting Judge Ad- 
vocate General, appeared before the committee, recommending 
wider powers of review for the Judge Advocate General’s 
office, and made some statements to the committee regarding a 
number of cases where he believed grave injustice had been 
done, but that, owing to the system, it was impossible for the 
Judge Advocate General to review, revise, or mitigate the sen- 
tences. The committee asked for the names of the soldiers 
who had been convicted, and it was decided by the committee 
that their names should be withheld from the record, but that 
they should be given to the chairman of the committee and that 
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information be held by the committee for the information of the 
committee or of any Senator who might desire to know the 
names. The names of the officers of the court-martial who im- 
posed the penalties were not asked. I will say to the Senator 
from Idaho that undoubtedly, if that information is desired, 
it can be procured from Gen. Ansell, who is the Acting Judge 
Advocate General. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I hope that the committee will 
ask for the names of these officers. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I say to the Senator from 
Idaho, in addition to what the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] has stated, that we have not yet finished with 
Gen. Ansell? We resume the hearing to-morrow. It is impos- 
sible to anticipate the questions which will be asked him, but 
it is our purpose to try to elicit that very information. I am 
very giad that the Senator from Idaho has suggested it, 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. I was not asking the question by 
way of criticism. I merely suggested it so that the committee 
would know that some Members of the Senate who are not mem- 
bers of fhe committee have desired the information and would 
apes to have it when the committee finally gets through. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not understand that the Senator 
from Idaho has indulged in any criticism. As a matter of fact, 
I am very glad to have any suggestions, and I know the mem- 
bers of the committee will be glad to have any suggestions 
from Members of the Senate as to the course that this investi- 
gation should pursue. 

I think the Senator, when he reads the very ee 


tween lawyers as to the construction of a certain provision of 
the law. Gen. Ansell and those who agree with him insist that 


It is the lack of putting the construction on the law that 
Ansell and those who agree with him have put on it that 
led to these hardships. 

z Mr. President, I am thoroughly in accord with 
po hay ago Scan E TER SEI O A aegis epee 


with under the old system. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 
` Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. But, Mr. President, there is 
lying back of this another proposition in which I am interested. 
When a man assesses a punishment, such as has been assessed in 
numerous instances for the slightest dereliction of duty, it is 
not all due te the default of the law; there is a default in the 
man. 

I haye information, which comes to me direct, and from an 


who knows whereof he speaks, such as this: A boy was ordered 


enough so that the miserable cowards would not be intercepted 
in the deed. Militarism in the United States is just as objec- 
tionable to me when it is based upon such infamous practices 
as it is in Prussia. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. While the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
was on the subject, I wanted te ask the Senator from Oregon 
IMr. CHAMBERLAIN] or the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN], both of whom are members of the Military 
Affairs Committee, whether the summary of the testimony 
given yesterday before that committee is correctly portrayed 
in the Washington Pöst of this morning? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should not like to say. I have not 
read the Post's account of the hearing; I have not had time to 
read any of the newspapers; but the Senator from Nebraska 
knows pretty well that in the main, when these hearings are 
had, the newspapers get a pretty general statement of the 
salient facts. They may sometimes bring out that which is 
most human and which attracts the most attention, and not 
bring out some little matter that would measurably explain it; 
but, as a general rule, they get the facts. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 


entire system of dealing with conditions such as are 


Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. KNOX. If the Senator will permit me, I should like 
also to help answer that question. I have thoroughly read the 
article in the Washington Post, and, of course, I heard the 
testimony as a member of the committee. I desire to say 
that this is one case where the newspaper has not exaggerated 
at all. Some of the worst specific cases referred to by Gen. 
Ansell are not even referred to by the Post. 

I remember one case in particular, where, for the most 
trivial offense, a boy was given a 40-year sentence. Another 
case which I think was mentioned in the Pest I shall not 
repeat; but I reassert the statement I made a moment ago, that 
there is no exaggeration in the newspaper account. 

My own personal attitnde in the committee was that these 
names should have been disclosed. These court-martial pro- 
ceedings are matters of public record; any Senater can send to 
the War Department and get a copy of the record, which not 
only discloses the name of the soldier who is tried but the 
names of the officers who tried him. I can see no reason why. 
such proceedings should not be produced before the committee, 
and I think that ultimately the committee would have taken 
that action, whether its attention had been called to the matter 
or not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, since the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Kox] has stated that the report in the Washing- 
ton Post of this morning is correct, or at least is not exag- 
gerated, I think it would be very appropriate that what the 
Post said should be read in connection with his statement. So 
I desire to read a part of it. 

5 not isolated cases cited by Gen. Ansell as disclosing 
the system of punishment followed by the Army during the war. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. ` 

Mr. MOSES. Doubtless there are some Senators present whe 
have not had the advantage of reading the Washington Post this 
morning, and instead of having isolated cases picked out of the 
summary which is printed in the Post I ask that the entire 
article be read. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is a good suggestion. I will send 
a copy of the Post to the Secretary’s desk and ask that the en. 
tire article be read. Some of it does not pertain to the punish- 
ments, but I had just as lief as not have it all read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, I dislike to object to the 
reading of this article, but everyone here can read it as well 
as the Senator, and what is the use of tuking up time in reading 
articles from newspapers? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MOSES. Of course, it is much more important to im- 
prove rivers and harbors than it is to get our boys out of 
prison 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senater from Florida? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think if the Senator from Nebraska 
will read merely the part of the article which he desires to speak 
about that will be all that is necessary. 

Mr. NORRIS. All I cared to read was a few of the cases 
mentioned in the Post; but if there is any question about it I 
am perfectly willing that the whole article shall be read. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, the Senator is willing that 
shall be done; but there is no use taking up the time to do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. The fact is that, if this article is not read, 
the Recorp will not disclose just what these particular cases 
are, and a member of the committee has stated that the report 
in reference to them is not exaggerated. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Well, go ahead. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the read- 
ing of the arfide? The Chair hears none. 

Mr: CHAMBERLAIN. Just a word, Mr. President. I wish 
te make a suggestion and not an objection. 

Mr. President, I think it is hardly fair to put one side of this 
controversy in the Reconp now and have the American people 
measurably prejudge the case. I really do not know what Gen, 
Crowder's attitude is in reference to the matter. He is the 
chief; and it seems to me, without siding with either side 
further than what I have stated as to my construction of the 
law, it would be fairer to wait at least until Gen. Crowder 
makes his statement. 

Mr. KNOX. But, Mr. President—— 


1919. 


Mr. NORRIS. Just let me state in this connection that before 
I asked for the reading of the article I specifically inquired of 
members of the committee who heard the testimony as to 
whether or not the article was truthful. I would not have asked 
for its reading if it had not been substantiated in that way; 
but, being substantiated as it is by members of the committee, 
then it seems to me that it is perfectly proper to read it. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. Incidentally I wish to say in reference to the 
last remark that I did not intend to indicate that everything 
in the article was correct. I said it was not exaggerated. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. KNOX. There may be some inaccuracies in the article, 
but testimony given is not in the article; so ihat, upon the 
average, it is a nonexaggerated article. 

I should like to call the attention of the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] to the fact that I do not regard the differ- 
ence of opinion between Gen. Ansell and Gen. Crowder as to 
the appellate jurisdiction or the right to revise by the Judge 
Advocate General’s office as at all involved in this matter. Gen. 
Crowder's construction of the law did not procure the excessive 
and barbarous sentences which were imposed upon our men in 
France and in this country. The whole question is whether 
those excessive sentences can be reviewed? That is purely and 
simply a question of law under the existing statute. The fact 
is that they were reviewed, and in all of the very extreme cases 
to which this paper has referred the sentences were very much 
reduced by the reviewing authority. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; the article shows that on its face. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. NORRIS, I yield. 

' Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should like to call the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that all the testimony in ‘this hear- 
ing was taken down by stenographers, is now being revised by 
those who testified, and will soon be in print and available for 
every Senator's use. It may be more accurate to take out of 
the hearings, which will give accurately that testimony, such 
parts as would best illustrate the point the Senator wishes to 
make and spread them upon the Recorp, rather than to take a 
newspaper account which is not quite so accurately taken. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I repeat that I do not want to 
do anybody any injustice. I had read the article in the Post, 
but I did not ask for its reading at the desk until I had first 
obtained ithe testimony of Senators whe were present in the 
committee and heard the testimony, and they are agreed, so far 
as I have been able to find out—and have so stated on the floor 
of the Senate—that at least this report is not an exaggerated 
story. When the testimony is all in, it will be in volumes. We 
could stop and read it all if we wanted to de se, but everybody 
knows we would not want to put that all in the Rrconb. If, 
however, this testimony is correct—and Senators say it is not 
un exaggeration—then it ought to be in the Recorp in connection 
with the remarks that have been made by Senators on the sub- 


ject. 
Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 


braska yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. I thought the Senator had yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I want the article read as part of my re- 
marks. 

Mr. POMERENE. I simply desire to make a brief statement, 
Like the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], I was very much 
shocked at the account in the Post this morning, and I confess 
I was a little disappointed when the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Knox] arose and said that it was not an exaggeration. I 
had hoped, for the sake of the Army, that it would prove to be 
an exaggeration. 

Mr. NORRIS. So did I. 

Mr. POMERENE. But in view of the statement that has been 
made this early in the consideration of this subject, I want to 
indulge the hope that the men who assessed those severe penal- 
ties will be dismissed from the service. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The hearings are not as yet com- 
pleted ; there are many other witnesses to be called. I think the 
point that the Senator from Nebraska makes is whether the 
names of the officers constituting the courts-martial will be in- 
cluded in the Recorp, and whether they will be available. 
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Mr. NORRIS. No; I did not make that point; that is not 
included in what I am trying to get at. This article in the Post 
does not give any names except the name of the witness who 
was testifying; that is the only name given in connection, at 
least, with the punishments inflicted, I thought, since the mat- 
ter was up in the Senate and we had a story in the Post that is 
correct, that the newspaper report itself ought at least to be 
printed in connection with the remarks that have been made. 
I therefore ask that the Secretary read the article in the Post. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the read- 
ing of the article? The Chair hears none. The Secretary will 
read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Army System CRUEL— SENATORS AMAZED AT Stores OF COURT-MARTIAL 
BARBARITIES—DEATH FOR MINOR OFFENSES— DISPUTE OVER PACKAGB 
OF CIGARETTES BRINGS 40-YEAR SENTENCE—PETTY OFFICER BRANDED 
“DAMN FOOL” BY SENATOR THOMAS— EXECUTION FOR MAN WHO 
VISITED DYING FATHER—FIFTEEN Years FOR GOING TO SEE SICK 
BABY—GEN. AXSELL BITTERLY COMPLAINS OF ABUSE OF POWER. 


Amazing revelations of barbarous injustice done to American soldiers 
by courts- martial as a result of strict adherence to an obsolete and 
faulty system of “red tape” condemned by the United States Su neas 
Court were made yesterday by Gen. Samuel T. Ansell, Acting tees 
Advocate General of the Army, testifying before the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee. 

Urging prompt action on ieee 8 bill to rexise the 
procedure of courts- martial, Gen. ed the methods prac- 
ticed during the war as "i mhoeking 5 “intolerable.” 
mittee became fairly ablaze with indignation and di: . as the general 
recited case after case of inhuman penalties inflicted upon soldiers for 
the most trivial offenses. 

DEATH FOR REFUSING TO DRILL, 

Here are a few, not isolated, cases cited 1 Ansell as disclosing 
the system of punishment followed ny the y during the war: 

The death penalty was imposed upon — American ‘soldier in France 
who pleaded guilty to a charge of refu ming to obey an order to drill, 
The soldier insisted he was ill and ihand physically unable to obey. The mili- 
tary authorities in France d n of the man, but he was 


saved by Executive clemen 
A court-martial sitt 2 this coun ordered the death penalty 
inflicted upon a soldier who went to the 3 — robe father with- 


out leave. He returned to duty as soon as his father died. The man 
Washington. 


was saved by interference 
FORTY YEARS OVER CIGARETTES. 


n. 
— Gen. Ansell characterized the incident, blaming ‘the ahi prac- 


A soldier a pass in his possession was sentenced 
to dishonorable discharge, forfeiture of pay, and imprisonment! ‘for 10 
years. This was later reduced to three years. The soldier has — 
served two months, and Gen. Ansell recommended the suspension 
1 tape be eon forfeiture of a 40 rs’ imprison- 

of pay, an ven 
ment, afterwards reduced to 10 years, was the sentence pronounced 
upon a man for absenting ‘himself without len leave. 
15 YEARS FOR SEEING SICK BABY. 

A private who went home without leave to see his wife and sick baby, 
in destitute circumstances, was sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment. 
This was later reduced to three years, 

While the Secretary of War was insisting upon a strict adherence to 
the system which made such sentences possible, aceording to eee 


FRELINGHUYSEN, of New Jersey, a policy ‘of ‘the utmost 
being — to conscientious o! who refused to fig! 
5 told committee he was 2 8 5 


numbers of 
scientious objectors were bein; 

disc! and sent home wi 
their buttonhole.” 


“What 


m troops in 3 108 Rar that 
dealt with ightiy; that they were 8 — 
“a new sult of clothes and a bouquet in 


WANT BAKER TO EXPLAIN. 
has been the policy, of the War 8 toward the con- 


itor PRELINGHUY: 
ye oe be prai Trom answering?” — ‘Gen. Ansell, “It 

would 5 

The Secretary of War can tell us about it; we'll have him up here 
and ask 2 ig ter CHAMBERLAIN said. 

: eee he'll have objections,” commented Senator Kxox, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

“ Conscientious, I suppose,” observed 


We 


Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Gen. Ansell’ z testimony brought to light a bitter feud which has been 
raging in the W. r Department for many months over the powers of = 
Judge Advocate. General's office to review and modify the findings of 
courts-m 

DISPUTE OVER AUTHORITY, 


Gen. Ansell asserted that the cases of injustice became so numerous 
and flagrant during the war that he made a careful reexamination of 
the powere of his office and discovered an old law, passed in 1862, 
3 he 1 as giving him authority of revision and review. 

Crowder, regular Judge Advocate General, disagreed with 
ning lr in this view. holding that the Judge Advocate General had no such 
authority, and the Secretary of War sustained the pennon of Gen. 
Crowder. Gen, Ansell presented several briefs to uphold his contention 
and admitted that he had found it necessary “to break away from the 
practice which the strict ruling of the Secretary would have required.” 

ACCUSES STAFF OF ABSOLUTISM, 


In one of his gia he charged the General Staff with “ professional 
or and called the system of dispensing justice “an anach- 

nism. 

“That is rather broad 
a ut . ulred that I 

What finally 

of the * 
instance 


ge,“ the general said to the committee, 
reed the issue iy state my 8 th 
0 e over the powers 
“havocate General's office in courts-martial cases —.— the 
12 noncommissioned officers dishonorably discharged and 
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sentenced to imprisonment of three to seven years each because of a 

minor dispute with a young lieutenant just out of West Point, the gen- 

eral explained. He decla the procedure in this case “ unfair.” 
ANSELL SHOCKED BY SENTENCES. 


The general told the committee that the Ju 
office was “full of strange inconsistences,” and 
“without thoughtful consideration of the law.” 

Gen. Ansell stated that he could recall several instances where his 
recommendations in courts-martial cases were turned down by the Gen- 
earl Staff and the Secretary of War. The courts-martial, he said were 
dominated by the commanding officer which convened them. 

“Sentences have been imposed,” said Gen, Ansell, “ that have shocked 
— 5 every sense of justtice. Some of them have reached the very height 
— oo bearing no reasonable relationship to the offense com- 

tted.” - 


t 
SYSTEM CREATES BOLSHEVISTS. 

Gen. Ansell related the case of a young soldier, enlisted on October 
28, who was tried by court-martial on November 23, less than 30 days 
after he had entered the Army. The soldier had been detailed to kitchen 
duty. A second lieutenant caught him smoking a cigarette, which is 
against the rules while a man is on kitchen duty. He ordered him to 
turn oyer the entire pack of cigarettes. The soldier demurred in rather 
vigorous language. e was tried by court-martial and sentenced to 40 
years’ imprisonment. + 

“Any system that will permit a thing like that is absolutely un- 
American,” burst out Senator THOMAS, It will make Bolshevists out 
of all that man’s relatives,” 

OFFICER “ DAMN FOOL,” SAYS THOMAS, 

Gen. Ansell held the officer largely to blame, “ because he had not 
adjusted himself to the necessities of the situation.” Senator THOMAS 

erred to the officer as a damn fool.” 

“You do not want that to go into the record, do you?” inguired 
Senator CHAMBERLAIN. 

“Yes; I do,” said Senator THOMAS. “He was a damn fool.” 

Gen. Ansell said he hoped when the convening authority saw his rec- 
ommendatiton in the case he would take some rather drastic action. 
But, he added, he knew of an equally flagrant case where the court re- 
fused to reduce below 10 years an or sentence of 40 years. 

“I can well understand,” commented Senator Tomas, “why it is 
— te peace time we can not keep our Army complement up to require- 
ments.“ 


Advocate General's 
t its practices were 


MEN EXECUTED WITHOUT APPEAL. 


While the controversy was raging in the War Department over the 
extent of the Judge Advocate General’s authority, men were actually 
being executed without the sh ier opportunity for an appeal for 
clemency, As an instance of s, Gen, Ansell cited the case of the 
Houston riots. Negro troops were tried in several grow The first 
group of 15 was tried and executed a few hours after sentence of death 
had been parece, No notice of the action of the court-martial was 
given to the Judge Advocate General's office. 

pe general was asked for a comparison between the American court- 
ma methods and those of the armies of other nations. 

He declared they were much harsher than those of Great Britain and 
France; in fact, he said, they were harsher than any except the armies 
of Russia, Prussia, and Spain. He called the methods “ intolerably 
severe,” 


Senator FRELINGHUYSEN asked the gogn about the advisability of 
a general amnesty to straighten out the injustice in the Army. 

|Ansell didn’t think this would be the proper course. The general also 
opposed any plan to delegate the reviewing authority to the President, 
inasmuch as the President, in turn, would have to delegate it to some 
subo te. He thought the power should go to the Judge Advocate 
General's office. He wanted authority given so that action would be 
peon t and not delayed, as in the case of the Houston negroes, so that 
8 e ding of the court-martial was reviewed after the negroes were 

ung. 


DEATH FOR VISITING DYING FATHER. 


When Gen. Ansell gave his list of horrible examples of injustice in 
the findings of courts-martial, he was frequently interrupted by in- 
dignant outbursts from Senators. One convening officer, he told the 
committee, 185 himself credit with great leniency, because he reduced 
from 40 to 10 years the sentence of a soldier convicted of being absent 
without leave for several 8. 

“ Very tender-hearted gentleman,” commented Senator THOMAS. 

The general related in detail the case of a young soldier who went 
home without leave to see his dying father. e hurried back to camp 
as soon as his father died, and was sentenced to death. The sentence 
was not carried out, because of Executive clemency. 

MOST INJUSTICES IN UNITED STATES. 
ei You should have court-martialed the court-martial,” said Senator 

NOX. 

The court-martial couldn't see the human facts behind that case,” 
said Gen, Ansell, 

What ever became of that boy?“ Gen. Ansell was asked. He didn't 


know. 
— His mother probably has joined the Bolsheviki,” said Senator 
HOMAS. 
“And his father probably has, too—in another world,” commented 
Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. 
Most of the instances of injustice occurred in the United States, but 
the general cited some from France, too. 


THIRSTED FOR MORE POWER. 


He told the committee the American military authorities in France 
were dissatisfied with their pone in court-martial proceedings, and 
wanted the War Department to enlarge the number of cases under 
ee the death penalty could be inflicted without reference to Wash- 
ngton, 

o men in France were tried for sleeping at the post of duty. 
They had been on duty all night for five consecutive ba ter and could 
not slecp in daytime because wood was being chopped in their dugout 
for the commanding officer's quarters. They were sentenced to death, 
and were saved only by the narrowest margin, because of the insistence 
of the military authorities in France on carrying out the sentence, 

DEATH SENTENCE ON OWN PLEA. 


Two other men were sentenced to death because they refused to 
obey orders. One of them refused to oey an order to shoulder his 
rifle for drill. He declared he was physically unable to obey the order 


because of illness. The other man merely pleaded ty and was 
sentenced to death on his own plea, the general aad 


stated. 


The Judge Advocate General's office has examined between -18,000 
and 20,000 court-martial cases. The committee is going to call upon 
the War Department for a complete list of cases and for a statement 


of the number of men now held prisoners in the Army. Gen. 
will resume his testimony to-day, and will be followed on the stand 
by Gen. Crowder and Secretary Baker. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, inasmuch as the account pub- 
lished this morning has been read into the Rxconb, I think it is 
desirable that I should call attention to just one or two state- 
ments which may be misleading. 

The general account of yesterday’s proceedings is correctly. 
set forth, but reference is made by the writer of the article to 
what he terms the development of a bitter feud in the Judge 
Advocate General’s office, or in the War Department, I do not 
recall which. I think that is stating it much too strongly. 
There is, of course, a serious difference between those who de- 
fend the present method of court-martial procedure and those 
who would modify it and make it more humane. It is, as far 
as the examination has gone, one of those natural differences 
which, when seriously advocated or defended, produce some 
little feeling; but I do not think it is correct to say that a 
bitter feud, or any feud, has developed in that department. 

This is about the only comment I care to make in connection 
with the article. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13462) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, in the discussion of this bill 
which has gone on this morning some criticism has been di- 
rected against the Board of Engineers of the War Department, 
for what is claimed to be its very liberal attitude in making 
favorable reports upon projects that have been submitted, and 
criticism has been directed elsewhere against the Board of En- 
gineers for this practice upon its part. As a general rule, I do 
not think that the Board of Engineers is properly subject to 
this criticism, although very often as we read reports upon pro- 
posed projects we may believe that the benefits that may grow, 
out of the prospective commerce to be secured through the ex- 
penditure of a given amount of money are not commensurate 
with the cost. 

But, Mr. President, the question of how much commerce will 
justify a certain amount of expenditure is very largely a matter 
of public policy, and that public policy has been determined 
by the Congress itself; and so long as we find Congress, year. 
after year, appropriating money for maintenance upon some of 
our rivers where the cost to the Government is sometimes sev- 
eral dollars for every ton of commerce that is carried upon 
that river, we are not in a very good position to criticize a 
board of engineers if they, to a certain degree, adopt the policy’ 
that has been adopted by Congress. 

I have in mind, Mr. President, one river where, according to 
the report of the Board of Engineers, the amount expended by, 
the Government for maintenance upon a certain portion of that 
river where there was no improvement going on amounted to 
$8 for every ton of commerce that was carried over that stretch 
of the river. Now, as long as Congress goes on and says that 
expenditures are justified where the benefits are so little, the 
Board of Engineers ought not to be criticized if it is some- 
what liberal in making favorable reports, for it is following 
the policy of Congress, which it is the duty of the Board of 
Engineers to do. 

Another reason for this is that Congress itself, in river and 
harbor bill after river and harbor bill, has gone upon the 
theory that if an expenditure of public money upon a river or 
harbor will result in a reduction of railroad rates the expendi- 
ture is justified, although not a ton of commerce may be car- 
ried over that river or harbor. 

That has always been, it seems to me, Mr. President, an 
incorrect public policy. Commerce ought to take the channel 
that is most economical. To say that we will expend money 
upon a river for the sole purpose of reducing railroad rates, 
where those who live in the interior will have to make up for 
the loss to the railroad by reason of it, can not be defended 
for a single moment, especially as we have the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, a body created by law for the purpose of 
seeing to it that we have fair, just, and reasonable rates. It is 
true that the expenditure of money upon rivers and harbors 
has resulted in a reduction of railroad rates, and we thereby 
destroyed or prevented the commerce that otherwise would 
have come through improvements which we have made. But 
that ought not to be permitted. I think it will not be per- 
mitted in the future, in so far as the waterways of this country 
are concerned. Where naturally the cheapest way is for those 
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waterways to be utilized for commercial purposes the railroads 
ought not to be permitted, through reducing their rates to less 
than the cost of transportation, to prevent the utilization of 
those waterways. 

But, here again, that is the policy which has been adopted 
by Congress, and in the report of the Board of Engineers upon 
every project in every one of these hundreds or more of projects 
we have a paragraph as to the effect- upon railroad rates by 
reason of the improvement. When it is found that the expendi- 
ture of public money upon a river or harbor has resulted in a 
reduction of railroad rates, it is then taken for granted that 
therefore the improvement stands justified. 

The Board of Engineers of the War Department is not to 
blame for that. Congress itself is to blame for that policy 
which has been undertaken. So I do not believe, as a general 
rule, criticism of the Board of Engineers is proper. The fault 
lies with us, and has always been with us, for inaugurating and 
continuing any such publie policy. 

So far as the present bill is concerned, I do not believe it will 
be possible, Mr. President, nor do I believe it an opportune time 
to attempt to reorganize this system and adopt a different and 
what seems to me a correct public policy. 

So far as new projects are concerned in the bill, so far as 
improvements under existing projects are concerned, we have 
before us the problem of unemployment just as we had the other 
day upon the good-roads bill. I believe it is proper and right 
for the Government at this time to undertake desirable although 
Dot absolutely necessary public improvements, so as to furnish 
a reservoir for the unemployment that is upon us and which in 
all probability will increase. That reservoir, however, ought 
not to be such a reservoir as will furnish the most attractive 
employment in the land. It ought not to be such a reservoir 
as will attract men from private industry to Government work 
of this character. It ought to be just the reverse. We ought 


to furnish this reservoir; we ought to go on with these public 
improvements, but they cought to be so managed that, so far as 
unemployment is concerned, they will go from this public em- 
ployment to private employment just as rapidly as it can be 


Later on, when we have concluded the committee amendments, 
Mr. President, I shall offer an amendment providing that no 
Work shall be undertaken upon any new project appropriated 
for in the bill unless at the time of undertaking such work the 
|Seeretary of War shall be of the opinion that, based upon the 
then cost of doing the work, the project can be completed at a 
cost not greater than 40 per cent in excess of the original esti- 
mate of cost made in the report. 

I shall do that because it is very clear that with the $45,000,000 
of balance unexpended, and the $80,000,000 or more appropriated 
in the bill, we will have more Government work going on this 
next summer than contractors can well and easily take care of. 

There are provisions in the bill which no doubt will be dis- 
cussed later on for the construction of a certain number of Gov- 

.ernment dredges, a provision I am heartily in favor of. But it 
‘is a matter of some importance that members of the Dredge 
| Owners’ Protective Association after these amendments had 
‘been adopted came before the Committee on Commerce and 
asked for a change in these provisions, so that the department 
would not be compelled to construct those dredges. They stated 
ias their reason that as to a particular project for which the 
dredges are proposed to be constructed, they could do it cheaper 
than the Government, I do not doubt for a moment that to pre- 
vent the construction of Government dredges to prevent coming 
into competition with the Dredge Owners’ Protective Association 
they would complete the given project at a very much less cost 
than it would otherwise be constructed for, if thereby they could 
defeat the construction of Government dredges which would 
hold their prices down to a reasonable basis. 

Unless we have some limitation upon the cost of these new 
improvements in the bill, we are going to find many contractors 
in the country continuing war profits out of the Government in 

the doing of this public work. It ought to be a matter of some 
interest that excessive profits should be prevented, and when 
we say that we will permit these projects to go on at a cost not 
greater than 40 per cent in excess of the estimates we have al- 
lowed, it seems to me to be a very reasonable and generous 
margin, 

The Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] a week or two ago 
made some statements coming under his own personal experience 
and observation as to the additional cost of building and con- 
struction now as compared with prewar times. He stated, as I 
recollect, that cement which prior to the war cost $1 per barrel 
now is selling for $8 per barrel. A great many thousand barrels 
of cement will be used in the construction of the dams and locks 
provided for in the bill. Will anyone say that the Government 


should encourage an increase of 300 per cent in the price of 
cement? What is the result if the Government shall do that? 
Are we going to encourage private building by keeping up these 
prices where there must be an enormous and outrageous profit to 
the makers of cement that enters so largely in building? 

What is true of cement is true of many, many other materials. 
If we put a limitation such as I have suggested, of 40 per cent, it 
will not mean that the work will not go on; it will mean that 
some men will be cut down to a reasonable profit; that is all. 

It is estimated by the Board of Engineers, Mr. President, that 
the labor cost in this river and harbor work, generally speaking, 
is about 50 per cent of the total cost. This 40 per cent estimate 
of increase would allow the payment of wages at the going rate. 
It would mean that the cost of material where excessive profits 
are being made will have to come down, and it ought to come 
down. It would mean that the profits of contractors taking 
these contracts from the Government will come down and ought 
to come down in many, many instances. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What effect would that have on the wages 
of labor? How would they be affected? 

Mr. LENROOT. As to that, I stated a little while ago that I 
would not go on with unnecessary public work, although desir- 
able, unless it can be secured at a reasonable cost. I would not 
go on with this amount of public work, paying the high wages 
we are paying in our shipyards, for instance, because that can 
not be justified. I would go on with work paying a good living 
wage, treating it rather as a minimum wage than as a maximum 
wage, but such a wage that men just as soon as they can will go 
into private industry. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President—— ŝi 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator has not touched upon another 
matter, which I think is important in this connection, the 
efficiency of labor. The high basis of wages đuring the war has 
tended to decrease the amount of labor that men perform, par- 
ticularly in war work, I regret to say. It is my judgment that 
with the war over competition in business will tend to increase 
the efficiency of labor and make up more than the difference 
ere ne ACL LER ee cent, whatever the additional cost 

Mr. LENROOT. I think that is true. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator permit me an inquiry 
about the 40 per cent increase to be proposed under his amend- 
ment? As I understand it, he would allow an increase of 40 
per cent, but not at the present prices. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Where would that begin? Upon what 
would the Senator base the 40 per cent increase? , 

Mr. LENROOT. It would vary in 3 way. The re- 
ports upon some of these projects go back as far as 1912; I do 
not know but some of them go further back than that. As to 
those projects, of course, the estimate of cost would be lower 
than those coming later on after the European war began. It 
may be that as to those projects they could not go on with some 
of them with the limitation which I have suggested. But if a 
project reported on eight or nine years ago has not been adopted 
by Congress in a subsequent river and harbor bill, and is wait- 
ing until this time to be adopted, presumably such projects are 
not extremely necessary or essential from the public stand- 
point. As to the later projects that are more essential, 40 per 
cent would more than cover many of them, and especially those 
which have been reported since the beginning of the European 
war. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does not the Senator think it 
would really be wiser on the part of Congress, with reference to 
the projects that were reported upon 10 or 12 years ago, if 
we think that probably they should be taken up at this time, 
that a resurvey should be made and another recommendation 
should come in from the engineers as to whether or not, in view 
of changed conditions, it would be wise to continue or to begin 
the improvements? 

Mr. LENROOT. I certainly would agree with the Senator 
if we are going on to build them irrespective of what it may 
now cost. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I mean. 

Mr. LENROOT. I heartily agree with what the Senator says. 

Mr. President, having in mind the financial condition of this 
Government, having in mind the condition of the Treasury, I 
would not be in favor of going on with these new projects pro- 
posed in the bill, except for the purpose of furnishing employ- 
ment to the unemployed and furnishing an example to the 
country to go on with public improvements and with building. 
But with the condition of the Treasury we are not justified in 
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going on with the improvements at an excessive cost. I will 
state, as I did a little while ago, that if we shall place this limi- 
tation of 40 per cent upon these new projects, and we will go on 
with this work, the result will be that contractors will be satis- 
fied with a reasonable profit upon their contracts, whereas if 
there be no limitation contractors will expect and will be able 
to get profits at the hands of the Government upon unnecessary 
public works equal to the profits that war contractors have been 
making during the past year or two. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. The Senator, as I understand from his remarks, 
under certain circumstances justifies the embarkation upon 
new projects. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that with the $45,- 
000,000 now on hand, and the appropriations which the bill car- 
ries, less the new projects, the new projects amounting to ap- 
proximately eight or ten million dollars, as I recall, there would 
be sufficient to keep the department or the River and Harbor 
Commission busily occupied during the coming year? Does not 
the Senator think that is about all that could be efficiently and 
properly performed and at the same time give employment to a 
large number of men who may be out of employment? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will state in reply to the Senator that the 
question was very carefully gone into by the committee as to 
whether or not the Board of Engineers could take care in a 
proper way of the expenditure that is proposed by the bill, to- 
gether with the available balance, and we were assured that 
with their organization they could take care of this expenditure. 
So it will simply mean that if we appropriate this additional 
amount of money that we can furnish that much more employ- 
ment to men who are unemployed. That I am willing to do, pro- 
vided it is not at too great and excessive a cost to the Govern- 
ment. 

With reference to what I have said concerning furnishing a 
reservoir for unemployment, I do not wish, Mr. President, to be 
understood that I for a moment think the Government should be 
in the position of bearing down or attempting to reduce the cost 
of labor or the wishes of laboring men in this country. If Con- 
gress should in its wisdom impose such a limitation as I have 
suggested, it would not be fair to so construe as that Congress 
is attempting to do any such thing. If we go on with these new 
projects for the purpose primarily of taking care of unemploy- 
ment and at the same time secure a reasonable return to the 
Government under the circumstances, it will not be the lowering 
of the price of labor in this country. If labor can not find em- 
ployment, it will give that labor something to do at a moderate 
wage until employment can be found in private industry. 

We can not safely go on and assume that all the expenditures 
we may make for good roads, for public buildings, for rivers and 
harbors, are necessary public improvements, and that we must 
pay the very highest wages that are being paid in this country, 
because if labor is well employed at good wages we ought not to 
undertake these improvements at all, and it is only for taking 
care of unemployment until labor can find better employment 
that we would be justified in going ahead with them at all. 

Now, just one other word. I said this limitation which I 
propose would be confined to new projects. I propose to so con- 
fine it for this reason. We can not well apply it to projects that 
are now going on, because to make such a limitation upon 
projects that are now going on might mean a distinct loss to the 
Government. For instance, on the Ohio River we may have a 
dam and lock that are half completed. If we suspend work en- 
tirely upon that lock and dam, to take it up again a year or two 
from now would cost more than to complete it now, even at the 
higher cost. So I think that if this limitation is made it should 
be confined to the new projects that are named in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment. ` 

Mr. KENYON. What is the pending amendment? 

385 5 Page 2, line 4, strike out “ $12,500 ” and insert 
“ 1 í 2? 

Mr. KENYON. I raise no objection to it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 11, before the word 
“improvement,” to strike out “ Completing” and insert “ For 
maintenance, $2,000; completing,” and in line 18, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “$244,500” and insert “ $246,500,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Gloucester, Beverly, Salem, Lynn, Plymouth, and Provincetown Har- 
bors, Mystic, Malden, Weymouth Fore, and Weymouth Back Rivers, and 
Dorchester Bay and Neponset River, Mass.: For maintenance, $2,000; 
completing improvement of Weymouth Fore River, $183,000 ; for improve- 


ment of Beverly Harbor in accordance with the report submitted In 
House Document No. 220, Sixty-third Congress, first session, and subject 


to the conditions set forth in said document as modified in the report 
printed in Rivers and Harbors Committee Document No. 8, Sixty-third 
ongress, second session, $61,500; in all, $246,500. 

Mr. KENYON, Will the chairman explain this item to us? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The amendment just reported was inserted 
by the committee because, as the bill came from the House, the 
Senator will observe that these different projects were all named, 
but there was nothing following the project. It was an omission, 
it strikes us, in the bill as passed by the House. What was 
meant to do was to provide for the maintenance of these 
projects, and the committee added the words “ for maintenance, 
$2,000,” which may be used by the engineers for any of this work. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator if there is an appropria- 
tion in any other form to the maintenance of this project? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; none at all. There are some available 
balances for the maintenance of these projects already on hand. 
The engineers recommended that $2,000 would be all that 
would be needed to take care of all of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then there is a fund they can draw from, the 
unexpended balance for maintenance. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; for these projects, that is true; but 
$2,000 was recommended by the engineers for maintenance. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 2, before the word 
“improvement,” to strike out “Completing” and insert “ For 
maintenance, $1,500; for”; in line 4, after the words “first 
session,” to strike out “$61,440” and insert “ $91,160”; in line 
8, after the words “second session,” to strike out “ $35,000” 
and insert “$52,500”; and in the same line, after the words 
“in all,“ to strike out “ $96,440” and insert $145,160,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Providence River and Harbor, Pawtucket River, Newport Harbor, 
harbors of refuge at Point Judith and Block Island, entrance to Point 
Judith Pond, and Great Salt Pond, Block Island, R. I.: For maintenance, 
$1,500 ; for improvement of Pawtucket River in accordance with ort 
submitted in House Document No. 1283, Sixty-fourth Congress, t 
session, $91,160; completing improvement of Point Judith harbor of 
refuge in accordance with the report submitted in House Document No, 
2001, Sixty-fourth Congress, second session, $52,500 ; in all, $145,160. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is the same situation as the one on 
page 2. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a difference, however, in this amend- 
ment from that on page 2. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am speaking with reference to the $1,500 
for maintenance. That was inserted for the same reason that 
we observe with reference to the item on page 2. We propose 
to strike out the word “completing” and insert “for mainte- 
nance, $1,500; for,“ because the amount estimated for that 
project was sent in some time ago, and there was a question as 
to whether that would be sufficient for completion. é 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will notice that not only have the 
committee stricken out the word “ completing,” but now they 
have added for improvements of the Pawtucket River, but in- 
creased the amount the House passed from $61,440 to $91,160. 
In other words, the House thought that with $61,440 the project 
could be completed, but it is proposed that the Senate shall 
say now that $91,160 shall be appropriated for improvement, 
which is an increase of 50 per cent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Senator is correct. That isa 
mistake. The word “for,” in line 2, ought to be changed to 
“ completing,” so as to read “ completing improvement of Paw- 
tucket River,” because we intended to make the amount suffi- 
cient to complete, which is more than the amount for continuing 
the improvement. 

I am quite sure the Senator is correct, and I move to amend 
the amendment of the committee by striking out the word “ for,” 
in line 2 and inserting “completing” so that the total appro- 
priation will be for the completion of this project. That is really 
a mistake in the print. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, SMOOT. Now, will the Senator explain why this in- 
crease of $30,000 is asked? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is asked because, as I said, it is in ac- 
cordance with the report which was submitted some time ago, 
and the engineers in reviewing it and considering the condi- 
tions to-day say the project cin not be completed for $61,440, 
but it will be necessary to make the appropriation $91,160. 
With the $1,500 for maintenance, it would be $89,660. They con- 
sidered that necessary to complete the improvements. The 
question was whether the committee would leave the bill with 
only $61,440 for continuing the improvements or whether we 
would appropriate enough to complete it. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the House thought $61,440 would com- 
plete it. Has an estimate come in since, I will ask the Senator? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Some data have come in since, and I think 
there is no question but that the House committee was not con- 
vinced that that would be enough to complete the work; but they 
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considered that it might possibly do so; and if it did not, of 
course, the work would not be completed; that is all. But 
clearly we should have to do one thing or the other according to 
the facts in the case, on the data in hand; we must either make 
it merely an improvement proposition or a completion of the 
improvement. If we make it completion, we shall have to in- 
crease the amount. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I was thinking was that, if this estimate 
had been made, for instance, before 1914, the cost of material, 
the cost of labor, and the cost of everything that goes into the 
completion of the project, would have greatly advanced; but 
this estimate contained in House Document No. 1283 was made 
in the Sixty-fourth Congress—that was the last Congress—and 
I can not see how the increase will amount to 50 per cent, as 
shown by the additional appropriation asked for. If the Sena- 
tor has a statement from the engineers to the effect that that is 
the fact, I think the best way to do would be to make the full ap- 
propriation for the completion of the projects, and to get them 
out of the way. I really think that would be the proper policy 
to follow. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That was the statement made by Gen. 
Taylor, and the action of our committee was taken after a very 
thorough inquiry into it. Gen. Taylor appeared before the com- 
mittee, and we inquired specifically, Will this sum complete 
that project?” and he said, “It could not be completed at that 
figure to-day.” We then asked him to give us the figures neces- 
‘sary to complete it, and this is his statement. This, of course, 
is based upon that statement. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mx. KING. Are there any elements which enter into this 
increase in the amount recommended by the Senate committee 
other than labor and materials? In other words, when this 
matter was before the House $61,440 was deemed adequate for 
the completion of this project. Now, within a few months the 
recommendation comes, if I understand the Senator, for $91,160. 
‘What elements were taken into account to swell that appropria- 
tion so enormously? 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator will allow me, I think I am 
justified in stating that when the House considered the item 
they simply took the estimate as it appeared in the document; 
they did not inquire of the engineers whether or not that esti- 
mate would hold good to-day. When the bill came to us we 
made inquiry as to that. I am not going too far, I am sure, 
when I say that the House did not inquire into that; they simply 
took the figures from the report and put the item in the bill in 
that way. When it came to us we inquired in order to ascer- 
tain whether that would be sufficient to complete the project, 
and whether we should change the word“ for“ to “ completing,” 
so that it would read “completing improvement” instead of 
“for improvement.” That brought up the question as to how 
much would be necessary to complete it. So the engineer 
made a study of it and reported to us upon inquiry that he 
was sure the amount necessary to complete it would be the 
amount which we are providing. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator advise us whether the testi- 
mony, if there was testimony, was reported and is available? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator that we had no 
formal hearings, we had no reporter, and did not have Gen. 
Taylor's statement taken down. We went over the bill item by 
item in his presence, however, before the committee. I have 
no report of his testimony, but I am sure every member of the 
committee will bear me out in my statement. The Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones], I see, is present, and probably he re- 
members that we made the inquiry as to the amount that was 
necessary to complete this project and whether we should pro- 
vide for completing it or merely for continuing the improve- 
ment. I am speaking with reference to the item on page 3, I 
will say to the Senator. We made no report of Gen. Taylor's 
testimony before the committee. Therefore I am not able to 
produce his statement, and I am saying to the Senator from 
Utah that upon the recommendation of Gen. Taylor and his 
statement that it was necessary to increase the amount carried 
by the House bill to the amount provided for in our Dill in 
order to complete that improvement the committee acted. 

Mr. KING, Will the Senator permit me to make an inquiry? 
Is it a coincidence or is it a matter of calculation that, at least 
in many of these increases over the House bill, the percentage 
of increase is substantially uniform, being about 50 per cent? 
For instance, on page 2 the appropriation is increased from 


$12,500 to $18,750. The item which is under consideration now 
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is increased from $61,440 to $91,160. On the next page I find 
substantially the same, and so on through, a substantial increase 
of 50 per cent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The item in line 8 is increased from 
$35,000 to $52,500. 

Mr. KING. I understood the Senator to say with respect to 
the item on page 2, increasing the appropriation from $12,500 
to $18,750, that the elements which were taken into account and 
which led to that increase were the increased prices of labor 
and of material. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Those, I think, are the principal items. 

Mr. KING. Then, as to the item under consideration, the 
Senator would say the same elements, and only those elements, 
led to the increase? 

Mr, FLETCHER. I think that is quite true. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it seems to me, if this bill is based 
upon that theory, that we shall swell the House appropriations 
50 per cent because of the increase in materials and in labor, 
this increase is entirely too much and would be very unwise and 


improper. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator that that has not 
been done generally. I doubt if there are any other items in 
the bill—there may be, but I do not recall any, and I do not 
for the present lay my eye on any other items of the bill— 
where we substitute the word “completing” for the word 
“for” or where we have actually changed the cost so as to 
complete the project. We have other items in the bill where we 
change the word“ completing ” to the word “for,” but we have 
not changed the appropriation. Upon page 4 we substitute the 
word “for” for “completing,” but we have kept the amount 
of the appropriation the same. I think those are about the only 
items where we have undertaken to complete the project instead 
of continuing the improvement. I do not recall any other; but, 
at any rate, the estimate of the Chief of Engineers was that, 
on account of the prices of labor and material to-day, they 
would have to increase the estimate which they formerly made 
and as shown in their report in order to complete these projects. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California and Mr. JONES of Washington 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I thought the Senator from 
Florida had concluded. I do not wish to interrupt him. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I had asked the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones] to confirm my statement with reference to the rec- 
ommendation of the engineers if his recollection accords with 
mine, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was examining the league of 
nations constitution while the Senator from Florida was speak- 
ing about the item to which he now refers, and so did not catch 
what he said. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I did not notice that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] was present at that time. Perhaps 
he will remember as to Gen. Taylor’s statement. 

Mr. LENROOT. My recollection accords with that of the 
Senator from Florida, that where amendments are made in the 
bill by the Senate committee, changing the word “ completing ” 
to the word “for,” it was not expected that the appropriation 
would complete the improvement, but that there should be that 
much money spent upon it; and where the bill provides for 
completion, 50 per cent was added, as a general rule, to the old 
estimate; but there were, I think, some two or three provisions 
of the bill where the estimates were very recent and where that - 
addition was not made. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I merely wish to 
say that my recollection is—and the Senator from Florida may 
have referred to it, though I do not know—that the engineers 
stated that they got the supplemental estimates or reports from 
their division or district officers after the bill was passed by. 
the other House—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is true, but 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And that those supplemental 
reports showed that the amount which they had submitted to 
the House was not sufficient. It was upon the showing that 
they made with reference to that matter that we increased some 
of these items. We did not increase all of them, as the en- 
gineers requested. Where they thought there might be some 
doubt about the amount of money being sufficient to complete 
the project, and yet did not make a showing that warranted us 
in increasing the amount, we left the amount the same, but 
changed the word “completing” to “improving”; so that if 
they felt warranted in going on with the work they could do 
so. I remember that I asked the engineers representing the 
department with reference to several of these matters, They 
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said they found it to be true that the expenditure of money, 
eyen if it would not complete the project, would do substantial 

good and make substantial improvement, and even though it 
aia not complete it the money would not at all be wasted; on 
the contrary, it would serve a good purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator agrees with my amendment 
striking out the word “for,” on page 3, line 2, and inserting 
ihe word “completing.” He will notice that the figures “ $61,- 
440” have been increased to “ $91,160”; in other words, where- 
eyer the word “completing” has been substituted there has 
been an increase in the amount appropriated by the House, 
In each such case there is a 50 per cent raise. 

For “completing improvement of Point Judith harbor of 
refuge in accordance with the report submitted in House Docu- 
ment No. 2001, Sixty-fourth Congress, second session,” the ap- 
propriation has been increased from $35,000 to $52,500, which 
is an increase of just 50 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am inclined to think that 
where we have raised the amount it is for “completion” in- 
stead of for “improvement.” 

Mr. SMOOT. With that change, striking out the word “for” 
and inserting the word “ completing,” the bill would be made 
harmonious so far as the increases are concerned. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is what was intended. The word 
“for” there is really, I think, a misprint. 

AMERICAN TROOPS IN BUSSIA. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I move that 
the pending measure be temporarily laid aside and that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate resolution 411. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Seeretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Borah `] Jones, Wash. New Smith, S. C 
Calder Kenyon Norris Smoot 
Colt Page Spencer 
Fernald Knox ttman Sutherland 
. — La Follette Pollock mas 
Lenroot Thompson 
Prelinghuysen Lewis Saulsbury Trammell 
Gay Shafroth Vardaman 
Gronna McCumber Sheppard Williams 
Henderson McKellar rman 
Johnson, Cal, Martin, Ky. Simmons 
Jones, N. Mex. oses Smith, Ga. 


Mr. SPENCER. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nu- 
GENT], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary] are absent on official business of 
the Senate in attendance on the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The roll call discloses that 45 
Senators are present, not a quorum. The Secretary—— 

Mr. LEWIS. Let me suggest a call of the absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
names of the absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. Kirey, Mr. NUGENT, Mr. Por- 
ERENE, Mr. Swanson, Mr. Townsenp, Mr. Warren, and Mr. 
Weeks answered to their names when called. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. Cursersoy, Mr. Curtis, 
Mr. McNary, Mr. Cumacws, and Mr. Jounson of South Dakota 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. - 

Mr. McNARY. My colleague, the senior Senator from Oregon 
IEMr. CHAMBERLAIN], is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion 
of the Senator from California. 

+ The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate 
‘resolution 411, on which the yeas and nays are requested, 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, before the motion is put I 
wish to submit some observations. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think it is in order to debate the 
notion at this time. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Then I will submit my observations on the 
wiver and harbor bill. 

; Mr. JOHNSON of California. The motion is debatable, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think a motion to take up another 
matter at this time is debatable. 

ı Mr. THOMAS. I ask to have the resolution read. 

> The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 411), as follows: 


Resotced, That in the opinion of the Senate the soldiers of the United 
States as soou as practicable should be withdrawn from Russia, 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, if it were in the morning 
hour I understand that then no debate would be in order; but 
the pending motion, made after 2 o'clock, is to lay aside tempo- 
rarily the bill under consideration and to take up the resolution 
of the Senator from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
raise the point of order that no debate is in order? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should like to have the ruling of the 
Chair on that question. I am not sure that the point of order 
is well taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that his 
memory of the rule and of the ruling of the Vice President is 
that after 2 o’clock a motion to take up for consideration an- 
other measure is debatable. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I think there is no 
doubt about that. I should be glad to see the resolution disposed 
of without debate; but I do not think there is a doubt about the 
fact that the rule makes such a motion debatable after 2 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If no point of order is raised, 
the Chair will recognize the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the motion of the Senator 
from California [Mr. Jounson] necessarily brings up the merits 
of the resolution, and I, therefore, do not need to apologize for 
not addressing myself to the bill which is the regular course of 
business before the Senate. 

It has been remarked here a number of times that we are 
not at war with Russia. No formal declaration has ever been 
made declaring war or that a state of war existed; and, accord- 
ing to the relations that subsist between independent nations, 
there is in international law no state of war; but the Senator 
from California was quite correct, I think, yesterday when he 
said that actual war does exist. War is not always a question 
of diplomacy or passage of resolutions; it is not made on parch- 
ment; it is made by arms; and the ordinary methods of waging 
war prevail now in certain portions of northern Russia, where 
our military forces are found acting with certain forces of the 
allies, so that we are actually at war. Whatever may be said 
of the diplomatic relations that exist between this and other 
countries, there are several nations that we would be justified in 
dealing with quite as harshly as we are with Russia, 

We have been asked a number of times why we did not pre- 
vent the massacres in Armenia, The reply always is that we 
are not at war with Turkey and we have no occasion, therefore, 
to enter Turkish territory or Turkish waters with our Army 
and Navy for the purpose of preventing the slaughter of those 
helpless people. 

We are told that no war exists with Mexico. That, too, is 
true; but still for several years no American and no American 
property have been safe in Mexico. 

I am in sympathy with the resolution or the initiatory stages 
of the movement made by the Senator from Arizona [Mr, 
AsHurst] leading to the acquisition of Lower California. I 
think we had just as well have that point of danger, and I am 
perfectly willing to enter into negotiations, so far as I have a 
voice in the matter, for the purpose of acquiring that strip of 
land with its marginal waters, not because we need it for ihe 
purposes of emigration, but it is a matter of safety; and we 
ought to have it to defend our coast. It is a place always 
where lodgments may be made, and harbors, coaling stations, 
or ports acquired that would be inimical to the peace and safety 
of the United States. 

Several times in years past a question has arisen whether 
the leases of certain property there were not ultimately for the 
benefit of an independent nation, an oriental country. We 
haye had to exercise sometimes rather strenuous diplomacy to 
defeat it. Therefore, the best way to safeguard ourselves 
would be, if it can be done peaceably, to acquire from Mexico, 
by negotiating with such Government as we are recognizing— 
the Carranza Government at present—to the end that we may 
acquire this territory. 

We are not at war with Mexico. We would not be justified 
in seizing this territory. It is not the policy of the United 
States to seize territory anywhere. If we are to take it, we 
must acquire it by some treaty of an amicable character, ex- 
changing value for value, and with the acquiescence of the peo- 
ple concerned. 

On the 8th of January, 1915, the President, referring to condi- 
tions that prevailed in Mexico, in an address at Indianapolis, 
Ind., and at other places, announcing the same doctrine, said 
that any people had a right to frame such government as it 
saw fit; that it was no concern of the United States to under- 
take to thrust upon another people any form of government. I 
spent here a paragraph from President Wilson's Indianapolis 
speech; 
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I hold it as a fundamental principle, and so do you, that every people 
has the right to determine its own form of government, and until this 
recent revolution in Mexico, until the end of the Diaz reign, 80 per cent 
of the people of Mexico never had a “look in” in determining who 
should be their governor or what their government should be. Now, I 
am for the 80 per cent. It is none of my business, and it is none of 
—.— business, how long they take in determining it. It is none of my 

usiness, and it is none of yours, how they go about the business. The 
country is theirs. The Government is theirs. ‘The liberty, if they can 
get it, and godspeed them in getting it, is theirs. And so far as my 
Influence goes, while I am President, nobody shall interfere with them. 
+ > * Have not European nations taken as long as they wanted and 
spilt as much blood as they pleased in settling their affairs, and shall 
we deny that to Mexico because she is weak? No, I say. (CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD, Jan. 9, 1915, pp. 1281-1282.) 

If the Government, Whatever it may be, should interfere with 
us, either in our domestic or our foreign relations, it is time 
enough then for us to defend ourselves, either diplomatically or 
by war, against the nation so interfering. We have not yet 
reached that point either with Mexico or with Russia. 

Mexico has adopted a constitution of a peculiar character. 
Rumor says that it was written in New York City by some very 
distinguished economists. Whether it was or not I need not stop 
to inquire, but a provision in the constitution that has worked 
considerable havoc in our country in substance takes from the 
owners, whether domestic or alien, all of the lands and every- 
thing connected with the lands, on the surface, in its mountains, 
beneath the surface in the mines, or oils. It reinvests the title 
in the Government, supposing the Government to have been the 
original source of title. It provides thereafter that neither 
mines, oils, nor lands shall be worked except upon a license from 
the Government. It returns to the days of the Norman feudal 
tenure. The license necessarily is revocable. It amounts to the 
Jeasehold or the occupancy of the Norman tenure in the hands 


of military chieftains. 
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The President or the Government of Mexico can lease out, 
on any terms it pleases, under licenses, the right to take oil or 
mineral from the soil or under the soil of Mexico. All of the 
mineral rights that have been acquired by aliens from this or 
any other country are thereby forfeited and vested in the Re- 
public of Mexico. All the oils in that prolific region in and 
about Tampico and other parts of Mexico are taken from the 
private owners and reinvested in the Republic of Mexico. The 
interests of oil men in the United States are confiscated. The 
great holdings of the Pearson .syndicate, an English concern, 
are vitally affected. A large part of the fuel oil burned upon 
the shipping of England and some of our own shipping has been 
drawn from Mexican sources; so that it became very material 
to this country, as well as to England, to know whether the oil 
Jands were to be confiscated and were to be operated only by 
a license from the Carranza Government of Mexico. 

That has brought up the question referred to in the resolu- 
tion offered by my colleague [Mr. Lewis], seeking to make an 
inquiry as to whether this property has been destroyed, in sub- 
stance, and whether life is no longer safe to those who seek 
to take care of their property in that country. 

These are matters of the gravest concern; and still, they do 
not justify war with Mexico—neither a declaration of war un- 
der a resolution of Congress, nor actual war by sending our 
‘Army and Navy to her waters or her territory. : 

The Armenian outrages have continued for many years. Al- 
most from the time that the oldest man in this Chamber can 
remember there has been the slaughter of these helpless peo- 
ple. If anything would appeal to the sense of humanity, to 
the common sympathy of those in authority in our country, it 
would be to stop such outrages. They are perpetrated with 
the avowed intention of literally exterminating the Armenian 
people. Men, women, and children have been the helpless vic- 
tims of brutal massacres for years. I care not, for purposes 
of comparison, what the vices of the Bolshevist government in 
Russia may be; they never, in their most brutal moments, have 
excelled the ferocity and cruelty of the Turk in his treatment 
of his Armenian subjects. We haye remained at peace with 
Turkey, although she has been at war with our allies, during 
all these years. If it be a question of a reprehensible govern- 
ment, that of the Turk, for many centuries in fact, has been 
the most despotic and bloody known to human history. 

For my part, I have neither apologies nor defense to make 
for the Bolshevist government in Russia. Like the Senator 
from California [Mr, JouHnson], I may be misunderstood. I 
must assume whatever risk there is in that course. Senators 
who have been on the floor of this Chamber when the matter 
has been discussed could not assert, and would not intimate 
for a moment that I have any sympathy with the Bolshevist 
government, with their infamous creed, with their practices 
sought to be enforced on womankind, either by districts or by 
Jocalities, or in the general government of Russia, or in their 
relations with the outside world. 


I consider it one of the 


worst possible forms. It is a libel on the name of government. 
I have no sympathy whatever with it. I believe it to be a 
menace, 

I do not think, however, because the Bolshevist government 
is a menace, and ought to have no place nor law in any civi- 
lized people, that we are justified in sending our Army and 
Navy into Russia for the purpose of suppressing such an out- 
rage upon the name of government, or for the purpose of set- 
ting up any other government in that country. It occupies a 
large part of Europe. It contains something like 200,000,000 
people. It is unfortunate. It is unfortunate for the allies, 
who are nearer the scene of the conflagration than we are. It 
concerns, it is true, the whole civilized world. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KING. The Senator did not mean to state that the 
Bolshevists controlled in Russia 200,000,000 of people, did he? 
because the fact is that the Bolshevists are only in control of 
a strip of Russian territory from 300 to 500 miles northerly 
and southerly, and 1,000 miles or a little more easterly and 
westerly ; that they dominate perhaps 40,000,000 of the Russian 
population; but that northern Russia, southern Russia, and 
other parts of Russia, and Siberian Russia are not under the 
control of Lenine and Trotzky and their government, 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator is entirely correct in that. 
I was referring both to the territory and to the population of 
all Russia, without regard to that under the influence of the 
Bolsheyists and otherwise. The Bolshevists, I think, control 
a very decided minority, and even a minority of the territory. 
over which theoretically they have extended their dominion. I 
think it is a reign of terror, and not a reign of government, 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr, MOSES. With reference to the statement just made by. 
the Senator from Utah, I discover that two distinguished author- 
ities are, apparently, in conflict, inasmuch as the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hirchcock], the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, yesterday, in discussing this question, said: 

From Vladivostok to the Ural Mountains—5,000 miles, inhabited by 
millions of people, and through which runs the great railroad of Russia— 
comparative peace and quiet prevail under the government of the Rus- 
sian Soviets to-day, and they are at peace with the few soldiers of the 
United States and associated nations that are there. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator certainly does not 
want to do the Senator from Nebraska an injustice. The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska in that statement did not mean to assert, and 
does not assert, that the territory east of the Ural Mountains is 
under the control of Lenine and Trotzky. There is an embryonic 
soviet east of the Ural Mountains, but it is not under the control 
of Lenine and Trotzky. 

Mr. MOSES. Then, we are to believe that the embryonic 
soviet is more potential than the fully developed soviet? 

Mr. KING. Well, the Senator can determine that for himself, 
` Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, a soviet can appear any- 
where. It can appear either as a concerted outbreak or it can 
be entirely sporadic. There has almost been a soviet in Seattle, 
Wash., during the strike in that country. It has been dispersed 
by the action of the Government, which, I think, is entirely justi- 
fied. The most effective and the most righteous action this Goy- 
ernment ever took was when it collected 58 of these disturbers, 
who would make a soviet in any country where they landed, and 
took them across the continent and started them back to the 
respective countries of their origin. Such alien vagrants and 
disturbers, advocating violence, have no place in our country. 
I hope the immigration authorities and the Federal Government: 
will continue that course until the germs of any possible soviet 
government in this country shall have been deported to the land 
where they belong. I can not refrain from reminding the Senate 
here that the greater part of the persons deported would be able 
to pass any educational test required in the recently enacted 
immigration laws. The educated firebrand is the most malevo- 
lent and dangerous of all. 

In Russia, no doubt, a soviet government could break out in 
any locality. It confines itself, so far as it has the semblance of 
a government, to the immediate territory where, by force of 
arms or by terrorism, it subjugates the minds and the bodies of 
the Russian population. 

In the Ukraine country there scems to be no element that 
could be worthy of the name of a soviet government. There is 
none in Siberia. I think this Government and others acted 


properly in giving support to the Czecho-Sloyak forces that set 
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up there an independent country. Russia, however, in its 
entirety, territorially, is a very large part of Europe. The 
Russian people, speaking generally of that country, are approxi- 
mately 200,000,000 in number. This part of Europe is in a state 
of tumult where there is any activity on public questions at all. 
How far in the interior the average person, the peasant, is in- 
terested in these questions no one here could accurately say; 
but for the soviet government or the government of the Bol- 
shevist I have the utmost abhorrence. I regard it as an enemy 
to every civilized form of government. A part of its creed is 
that it shall carry its doctrines around the world, and subju- 
gate, by fair means or foul, every other government to its 
creed. 

I have continually—as other Senators have, no doubt—com- 
ing to me the documentary claims of this government. They 
claim that they propose a revolution in our country. I have 
no doubt that the Government authorities here are in possession 
of accurate evidence showing that a systematic crusade to that 
end is now in progress. Their entire system of government, 
taking it as written, upon its merits, has no justification for 
existing, according to my lights; but if the people of Russia 
see fit to adopt it, to tolerate it; if fhey do not rise in open 
rebellion and destroy it, that is their concern and not mine. It 
is not even socialistic. It is far worse. The domestic relations 
are invaded. 

The rights of property are destroyed. The right of free 
speech long ago ended. There is no such thing under the 
Bolshevist government. Under it the last vestige of civil lib- 
erty has disappeared. Without going into the details of it, 
which, of course, I think every good citizen in this country 
would reprobate if he were called on to pass upon the question 
on its merits of whether we would set up such a government, or 
permit others to advocate setting up such a government here, 
we need not, however, decide that question now. The imme- 
diate purpose of this resolution is to withdraw our forces from 
such parts of Russia as they now occupy. 

How did they happen to be sent to that far northern region, 
fairly under the Arctic Circle? I heard the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations [Mr. Hrrencock] explain why, 
in the first instance, they were dispatched fo that quarter of 
the globe. I admit that his explanation made a most satisfac- 
tory impression upon my mind. In substanee, it was that dur- 
ing the war, before the armistice, especially after there was 
difficulty in sending out submarines from a German port in the 
North Sea, they had taken seme territory by foree of arms in 
and about the White Sea in the vicinity of Archangel, on the 
Murman coast, and were there making preparations to fit out 
submarines to prey upon the shipping of their enemies, and our 
forces, joining with the allies, were dispatched to that point to 
prevent it. 

That would be, possibly, a legitimate object in war. I mean 
netual war, not theoretical war, such as the condition we are 
now living under. It justifies us, likely, before the armistice 
in defending our rights there against German aggressions. It 
is a most unusual procedure, however, and something for which 
we criticize Germany, for a nation to dispatch its fleets and its 
armies to the territory or waters of a country with which it is 
not at war, even for the purpose of protecting itself because 
some of the people there join with Germany. On the ground of 
the law of necessity I can understand it. 

It was the law of necessity that Germany invoked when she 
invaded Belgium. On the 3d day of August, 1914, when her 
armies crossed the Belgian frontier, when she was arraigned at 
the bar of international public opinion as to why she had done 
so, she replied that she had done so to reach her enemy, France, 
in the shortest possible time; that it was justified not by inter- 
national law, not by the rules that prevailed among peaceable 
nations, but by the rule of warfare as she administered it—the 
law of necessity. 

If it were the law of necessity that induced us to send our 
forces into Russia during actual war with the central powers, 
then we are reduced to the difficulty of claiming our right to 
act upon the same low, ignoble basis that Germany claimed 
it in 1914. 

I can not justify my country by any such reason. It can not 
be justified in the law of nations, I fear, after an armistice 
otherwise than by that of supreme military force. So, taking it 
for granted, then, that as a matter of actual warfare we dis- 
patched the forces joining with the allies for the purpose of 
preventing the Germans from establishing a submarine base on 
those coasts and to protect our supplies. It is questionable 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Utah? ; 
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Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. KING. Of course the Senator does not want to attack his 
country, I am sure, because he is too great a patriot for that; 
and he does not want to condemn his own country, when she was 
at war with the most formidable military powers in the world, 
for pursuing a course justified under the laws of war. 

The Senator, if he will reflect a moment, will recall that at 
that time the northern part of Russia was under the control of 
Russians who still were true to the allies, and who were warring, 
so far as they could, against Germany. That part of Russia 
was being invaded by Germany and by a revolutionary body in 
Russia under the control of Lenine and Trotzky. It was not a 
government; it was a movement chiefly engaged in destroying 
the allies, and among them the United States. It conspired and 
confederated with our enemies, Austria and Germany ; it joined 
with Germany in an effort to subjugate Russia, the part of 
Russia true to the allies, the part of Russia that was fighting 
for liberty. Our Government and the allies, at the request of 
Russians—not the revolutionary Lenine-Trotzky party—at- 
tempted to secure cooperation with those Russians, and at the 
same time to prevent supplies which had been sent to the north- 
ern coast by the allies, and which belonged in part to the Rus- 
sian people, from falling into the hands of our enemies, and at 
the same time to prevent the German Government from making 
that part of the territory just described by the Senator a naval 
base for military operations and submarine operations against 
the allied Governments. 

So that in going to Russia we were not invading territory. 
We were there by invitation of loyal Russians who were fighting 
for liberty, fighting against the central powers, the same as we 
were. It was not an invasion of territory at all. 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘The Senator states the facts accurately, so 
far as he has covered them. We, however, are in this condition, 
or were at that time, and the status has not been changed since: 
The regular Government of Russia, that was an ally of this 
country and an ally of the other entente powers at the time the 
war broke out and afterwards, had been overthrown. The Czar 
and his government toppled to their fall in a very short time. 

Immediately there sprang into beiag a variety of powers. 
They were all reyolutionary in character. They succeeded the 
brief reign of Kerensky. Following his overthrow came Lenine 
and Trotzky. As opposed to the latter there were the sympa- 
thizers with the Kerensky government, those who were identified 
with what the Bolshevists called the middle, or bourgeoise, class.“ 
Against them the present Bolshevist power made war. It was 
civil, internal commotion. It was one faction of the Russian 
people struggling with yet another faction for supremacy in 
domestic affairs. 

At one time Huerta was dictator or governor of Mexico. He 
had shot Madero, through his agents, while he was trying to 
escape. That is a mere euphemism in that country. It is an 
ornamental gentleman’s way of saying, “I assassinated my 
enemy.” But immediately civil commotion in Mexico reached 
its climax. This country refused, it is said, because we had no 
concern in the affairs of Mexico, to recognize either the one 
faction or the other. Huerta’s representative was denied recog- 
nition; and while this domestic struggle was in progress this 
country refused to recognize any of the elements, leaving it to 
that country to set up their power with an army and a navy 
and a capital and an established government, having all the 
organism of a government, and then they might send to us their 
representative, and we would decide whether we would recog- 
nize that government. This was done, although Americans by 
scores were murdered by some of the factions in that country. 
We did not intervene in our neighboring Republic across the 
Rio Grande River. 

In Russia, after the succession of troubles had come and 
gone, there were two elements at last struggling for mastery. 
The Lenine-Trotzky revolutionary government made war upon 
their enemies. The allies and ourselves recognized the enemies 
of the Bolshevist government as our allies. That was in effect 
repudiating the doctrine laid down in Mexico. 

The only way we could have lawfully been, according to the 
rules of international law, upon the territory of Russia was 
to have recognized a government in Russia, which I understand 
was never done, and then having recognized it joined with them 


as their ally, and we would have lawfully been upon the soil 


of Russia according to the established rules not only of war but 
of diplomacy. We never recognized the Kerensky government 
nor any other in Russia. We joined—and perhaps there ought 
to be some liberality of judgment in the stress of war—with the 
enemies of the Bolshevist government for the purposes the 
Senator from Utah has stated. Since the armistice we have 
continued military operations there without right. If we were 
fighting Germany there, we might have some ground, 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Snarnork in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator recognizes our right to be 
upon Russian soil with our friends in Russia while we were still 
engaged in a war. I think the Senator would also recognize 
our right to be upon Russian soil for the purpose of fighting our 
enemies who were upon Russian soil. I would like to know 
then, inasmuch as the Senator has declared so emphatically 
that Lenine and Trotsky and their Bolshevist followers are not 
only enemies of the entente powers and enemies of the United 
States but friends of Germany in our war, and who betrayed 
Russia and the Russian armies for German gold, to state why 
we were not there lawfully and properly for the purpose of de- 
stroying them—the enemies of our country and the friend and 
abettors of our enemy. Inasmuch as the war has not yet actu- 
ally ceased, why are we not justified in still making war against 
those enemies, and especially while they are committing the 
worst atrocities ever known in the history of the world, while 
they have got their grip upon the throats of our real friends 
in Russia, whom we had agreed again and again and assured 
again and again we would assist in this great struggle to estab- 
lish and maintain n real Russian government? 

Why are we not justified even to-day in protecting not only 
them but also the band of noble Czecho-Slovaks, that little 
army that refused to surrender to Germany, that dared the 
long trip across the Siberian plains that they might still fight 
for this world’s cause, and who are even to-day endangered 
nnd their lives threatened by the Lenine and Trotzky organiza- 
tion if they ever get control of all Russia. 

I want to ask the Senator whether he does not think that 
there is a duty still imposed upon us to defend our friends and 
those who fought with us in that battle against those enemies 
who treacherously sarrendered our cause? 

I state it sincercly because I know the deep patriotism of the 
Senator and I know his own fighting qualities; I know his be- 
lief in standing by our allies and standing firmly. It does seem 
to me when we, by any kind of a resolution, declare that we 
should get our soldiers out of Russia just as soon as it is 
possible or practicable to do so, we ought to question ourselves 
whether there is any moral duty upon the part of this Govern- 
ment to sustain that part of Russia which is still fighting 
though not strong enough to release the strangle grasp of these 
robbers and murderers upon its throat. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator from North Dakota 
whether he has observed that the Russians who are not mem- 
bers of the Bolshevik organization are declining to support the 
American troops? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, they have no way of sup- 
porting the American troops. They are not declining; they 
merely can not do it, simply because they are bound hand and 
foot by the Bolshevist element now in control. I believe if they 
had the means, if they had the ammunition, if they had any 
capacity for organization, they would do so, 

Mr. BORAH. But those, Mr. President, who have been 
called into service, who were actually organized, and who had 
been furnished with means by the American soldiers, refused 
to abide by the orders of the commanding general and refused 
to support the American forces even after they were given an 
opportunity by arms, ammunition, and means, and so forth, to 
do so. 

Not only do those particular people who bave been gathered 
up and organized and placed in a position where they could act 
refuse to do so, but the Russian people generally, whether 
Bolshevists or not, resent the fact that we are there. 

Has the Senator heard of any uprising or any flocking to the 
American forces or any great support of the American forces? 
Has the Senator heard or read of any demonstration upon the 


part of the Russian people indorsing our presence there? On. 


the other hand, he has read the very opposite if he has read 
what the Senator from Idaho has read. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr, SHERMAN. I yield. 


Mr. KING. If the Senator means by that statement to say 
that the Russians are not supporting the allied troops who are 
in Russia, with due deference to the superior knowledge of my 
friend from Idaho, I want to dissent from that position. On the 
contrary, the northern part of Russia, in Archangel and vicinity, 
about one-third of the troops there—or a considerable number, 


at least—are Russians, and there would be more, but there are 
not sufficient arms for them. 

Mr. BORAH. I observed in the press dispatches day before 
yesterday that a portion of those who are associated with our 
troops had actually been punished by the forces for refusing to 
take part in the service. 

Mr. KING, And the Senator will recall that the governor of 
that territory, of the part of Russia to which I am referring, 
and who is also associated with the Omsk government, has been 
in constant liaison with the American troops and aiding in 
every possible way. Of course, on the eastern front we have 
no troops in Russia nearer than the eastern part of Siberia, 
but it is a matter of common knowledge that the Russians aided 
the allied troops who were with the Czecho-Slovaks in every 
possible way. We did not furnish them guns or munitions, and 
the Czecho-Slovaks for months fought with their bare hands un- 
til they wrested guns from the Bolsheviks, whom they defeated, 
and contrary to the promises which were made by the allied 
government to give military aid and financial aid to the Czecho- 
Slovaks they have not done so. They are there now devoid 
of arms, without munitions, without sufficient resources to 
prosecute the war. If we had furnished them arms and muni- 
tions and money, as the allies ought to have done, there would 
have been no bolsheyism now. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, of course I do not know from 
what sources the Senator gets his information. I may be 
wholly in error, but I do know that the press dispatches carried 
the news, I do know that people who have come from Russia 
carried the fact that the Russian people are not supporting the 
allied expedition, and that does not apply to Bolshevists, but 
it applies to the Russian people generally. They feel that the 
allies are not sufficiently definite as to their purposes in Russia 
as to what they propose to do. Suspicion accompanies the 
expedition. Therefore the Russian people, according to my in- 
formation, are not supporting the allied troops. I may be in 
error and the Senator may be correct. I am simply stating 
what I hear and what I read. That is the only way we get 
information these days. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me 

Mr, SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will agree with the Senator from Idaho 
that we ought to be more definite. I agreed on the resolution of 
the Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] that the Govern- 
ment should say why we are there, what we purpose to do, and 
what we purpose not to do in Russia. I agree with that resolu- 
tion, which has never come out of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

But, Mr. President, the very fact that we have but a few 
thousand soldiers in a land of 200,000,000 souls, that those sol- 
diers are able to take care of themselves, and wherever they. 
have come into conflict or contact with the Bolshevists have 
defeated them, is of itself evidence to me that there is sur- 
rounding our soldiers a friendly feeling in Russia; that while 
they have not the arms, while they have not the munitions, and 
while they have not the organization to assist them in any way, 
and while it may be true that they suspect our motives, or do 
not know whether we will stand by them if they do the organiz- 
ing, it is evident to me that generally those people who do not 
belong to the organized Bolsheviki are friends of the allies and 
friends of this Government. 

I not only would not take away those soldiers to-day, but I 
would put an army of one hundred or two hundred or five hun- 
dred thousand there if necessary, and I would soon put an end 
to the rule of Lenine and Trotsky and their brutalities and then 
give the Russian people, the real people of Russia, an oppor- 
tunity at least to demonstrate whether they could organize a 
government when we have relieved them from the assassins who 
now hold them in subjection. ; 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there was a time when Lenine 
and Trotsky were not in power. Suppose that we should drive 
them from power, and suppose the Russian people should not 
organize a government, would we leave them in utter chaos, or 
would we establish a government there, and would we stay 
there and see that that government was properly stabilized and 
kept in existence? Where will we end in this matter if we start 
in to drive out the only form of government that there is, assum- 
ing it is as bad as it can be? When will our duty end? When 
will our task be finished? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Does the Senator call the Bolshevist con- 
trol a form of government? I would like to read from papers 
here a few of the acts committed under the form of government 
they are administering and have the Senator say whether he 
believes that is any kind of government or whether it is simple 
anarchy or an organized mob to destroy every semblance of 
civilization, 
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Mr. BORAH. Now, let us assume that it is anarchy or an 
organized mob to destroy civilization. The Senator goes into 
Russia with his 500,000 soldiers and kills the two leaders who 
represent if. He does not do anything to establish a govern- 
ment in the place of those, whether they are anarchists or what- 
ever they are; what will be the condition when he comes out? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have got to lose my faith 
in humanity entirely before I believe that the whole Russian 
people are of the type of anarchists that we are reading about 
to-day in the press of the country concerning these Bolshevist 
beasts. I do still believe that there is enough good, enough 
character in the great mass of the Russian people to-day, that 
ignorant as they are, easily duped as they are, if you can protect 
them even a few months until they can organize a government 
by the law-abiding class in Russia they could then hold the 
upper hand, and it would not be necessary for us to keep an 
army there for an unlimited length of time. 

Mr. BORAH. The government which the Bolshevist dis- 
placed, which represented what was called the liberal demo- 
crats of Russia, were in power and were displaced by Lenine 
and Trotzky. What right have we to assume that if we go 
there and destroy two individuals the people who are in sym- 
pathy with them will not replace them by some one else? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have the right to assume, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there are a sufficient number of law-abiding and 
patriotic people in the territory of Russia to constitute a govern- 
ment. Of course, if we are mistaken in that, if we must 
learn sometime hereafter that that is an impossibility, then it 
would seem to me our duty would be to use our influence for 
an autocratic government to govern Russia the same as we 
would put a superintendent over a madhouse. I do not believe 
the whole nation has gone mad. 

Mr. BORAH. That is precisely what the Russian people are 
afraid of. They are afraid that it is going to lead to the re- 
establishment of an autocratic, bureaucratic government, such 
as they had for the last 300 years. 

There is no doubt, Mr. President, but what the best informa- 
tion that comes from Russia carries the news that the Russian 
people as a whole are entirely suspicious of the ultimate object 
which the allies have in view in regard to this intervention. 
Hundreds of thousands of Russians who are not in sympathy 
with the Bolsheviks at all have great fear that there is ulti- 
mately to be established an autocratic form of government and 
that the Romanoffs are to be called back into power. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we could disillusion them 
in a week if we sent an army to Petrograd to take care of these 
archbeasts who are controlling Russia to-day and then give the 
Russian people an opportunity to elect a congress to control. 
They had a congress there before Lenine and Trotzky took 
possession. That congress was dissolved, or, more accurately, 
forcibly dispersed, in order that these archfiends might have a 
better opportunity to work out their devilish ideas of govern- 
ment, one of which is illustrated by their order apportioning 
young girds between 16 and 20 years of age and turning them 
over as the property of a soldiery, whose savage brutalities 
have been a hundredfold more atrocious than any crimes com- 
mitted against the peoples of Belgium or France or Armenia. 

I do not believe that the Russian people as a people are 
satisfied with that kind of a rule in Petrograd. That city, which 
contained more than 2,000,000 inhabitants, is now left with less 
than 800,000 to-day. I can not believe, as between the danger 
that they might feel from the United States military control and 
the atrocities that they are suffering every day from Lenine 
and Trotzky and their soldiery, that they would have any diffi- 
culty in deciding that if there was a danger in submitting to the 
rule of the allies for a moment they would choose that rule, 
rather than stand by and see their own children murdered and 
their daughters ravaged by this gang of brutes. 

Mr. BORAH. The thing I do not understand about the Sen- 
ator's position, if there are a vast majority of people in Russia 
in favor of his program, is why they do not proceed to put it into 
execution. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Because, as I tried to answer the Senator, 
they are helpless. 

Mr. BORAH. No; Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is the first reason; secondly, because 
they have not the capacity, without some assistance and some 
defense, to organize a government. My opinion is that if we 


would defend them and call upon them to elect a Congress they 
would be capable of doing it and would be able to establish a real 
‘government in Russia. 
Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator really contend that America 
should go to Russia with some 250,000 to 500,000 troops and stay 
there until the Russian people demonstrate that they are capable 
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of organizing and maintaining a sane form of government such 
as the Senator would believe in? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; Mr. President, I am really doubtful 
if they would ever maintain a government of the character I 
would believe in, but I would go there and stay long enough to 
get rid of Lenine and Trotsky. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand that; but 
- Mr. McCUMBER. And I would then allow the people of that 
nation to at least attempt self-government. I would give them 
the opportunity under the protection of the United States and 
the allied powers. 

Mr. BORAH. This is really then a posse comitatus to arres 
and try and execute Lenine and Trotsky? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator can consider it in any light 
he sees fit. If it were to try and execute Lenine and Trotsky 
I would say that we had done a mighty service in Russia. And 
these murderers deserve it a thousand times over, if we were 
eapable of inflicting it upon them. We should relieve Russia 
from that control to-day. Then, if she can not control herself 
that is for her. 

I want to beg the pardon of the Senator from Illinois for 
having taken so much of his time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is all right. 

Mr. President, to resume, the atmosphere about the allies and 
our own forces in Russia, I think, is accurately described by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], whom I thank for the facts 
given. There is not that amicable feeling that ordinarily ought 
to prevail between the friendly people or forces of one country 
and another. 

Let me recur to what I think is elemental in the question 
raised by the Senator from North Dakofa [Mr. McCunser]. 
In substance, it is that our friends in Russia were in a struggle 
against the Bolsheviki government; that we, joining with our 
Russian friends, originally had a right to go there, were justified 
both in international law and in morals; and having gone there 
properly we may properly stay there until such time as another 
government is established satisfactory to us or until we are 
willing to withdraw. 

I have not stated, and I wish particularly the Senator to keep 
this in mind, that we properly had ever gone, according to our 
own practices and creed, to northern Russia. I said, as the 
transcript will show, that in the exigencies of war we ought 
liberally to judge the conduct of our own country in sending its 
forces there in a time of emergency. The submarine warfare 
referred to by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] and myself as 
well, with other urgent demands, justified, it is thought, the 
allies and ourselves in sending our forces to that point. 

But, Mr. President, what authority do we have to send our 
forces into the territory or waters of any independent nation 
unless we have recognized a government there and have joined 
with that government as our ally, and gone there by their con- 
sent? If the Germans, through the connivance of part of the 
Russian people, menaced us there, we ought to have declared 
war by Congress. The President had no power to invade Russia. 
It will not be claimed, I think, by any Senator that our friends 
in northern Russia had there set up a government ; that they had 
a capital, an army, a navy, a department of government answer- 
ing to an executive or legislative body; that all the political 
organs of a government were existent and that we recognize 
our friends in northern Russia as a government. If we had 
done so, then we properly could have joined with the govern- 
ment of the friendly nation that we have recognized there und 
gone upon their soil. 

That is why we were right in sending troops into Siberia. 
The Czecho-Slovaks have organized a separate government; 
they with their fellow countrymen in Hungary and Bohemia, in 
more westerly Europe, have joined with the captives taken in 
war, returning to their original hope of self-government and 
have set up one. They have a capital. They seized the Sibe- 
rian Railway. They had their communication with Hunga- 
rians and Slovaks in more western Europe. They not only had 
a capital, but they had an army. They established a legisla- 
tive department. They had all the vital organs of an inde- 
pendent nation. The great Bohemian representatives were on 
our shore, and sojourning in our city was Dr. Masaryk, the great 
It was in his care and under 
his protection that these formalities, if they be called formali- 
ties, were attended to, the details of erecting an independent 
empire out of the people in the territories concerned. 

When this was done we recognized that far-distant point of 
Siberia as an independent government. They have their 
friendly representatives in this Government. We hesitated be- 
cause of Japan’s interest in the Orient, but finally with her con- 
sent we sent our forces to the help of that independent country, 
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They had seized the Siberian Railway. They had kept the 
Bolsheviki government from entering this part of Asia. They 
had stopped the shipment of supplies and military forces. Not 
only that, they had gone further. They had equipped troops, 
they had fought battles, they had won victories, they had estab- 
lished their right to exist and be recognized among the inde- 
pendent nations of the earth. 

When we sent our troops into Siberia we sent them there with 
the consent of the new government. They were our allies. We 
violated none of the proprieties or laws existing between na- 
tions. We observed the rules of diplomacy. We followed the 
international law that governs between nation and nation. 

In northern Russia, Mr. President, we observed none of these 
necessary incidents. Instead of setting up an independent gov- 
erment our friends only expressed their detestation and horror 
at the atrocities of the Bolsheviki government. With those ex- 
pressions we sympathize. They did not or could not set up an 
independent government. When our forces went into northern 
Russia they went upon the soil of a country that was neither 
our ally nor our enemy. The President sent our military forees 
upon the soil of a country against which Congress had never 
declared war. The President had not eyen asked Congress to 
declare war. He assumed a power not belonging to the Execu- 
tive. 

Why did Germany say, in justifying her course in Belgium, 
that it was because the Belgians were friends of the French 
‘people and they could no longer trust them? I believe the claim 
was false, but it was urged. We know the Bolshevist govern- 
ment was friends to Germany, and without declaring war we 
invaded Russia for that help or sympathy given our enemy, the 
same ground on which Germany tried to justify her invasion of 
Belgium. 

Why are we now in northern Russia? It is because the Bol- 
shevists are the friends of Germany and we can no longer trust 
them. That is the argument. Even our country must be con- 
sistent in such instances and it must be right. I do not sub- 
scribe, save in war, to the Decatur doctrine, that I am with 
“my country, right or wrong.” I am, without question, with her 
when she is at war, but in time of peace I will not follow public 
authority if I think it wrong. Since the armistice we have no 
reason to be there, even if we admit it before the armistice. I 
will endeavor to correct the errors of my country before it ad- 
vances far in that course. So, Mr. President, if it is an argu- 
ment for the German in Belgium it is an argument even for 
the hated Bolshevists in northern Russia to say that we have 
reduced our international conduct to the low level of the brute 
force of the Hun. We have ignored our own creed. 

There is no escaping the verdict of history. We may declaim 
for months; we may issue proclamations by the score; com- 
muniques may come from the peace conference; stately phrases 
may emanate from the absent Executive; but history, with un- 
erring verdict and with impartial pen, will write the record for 
the future years. x 

If we remain in Russia under present conditions, without a 
new government being set up there, with all the characteristics 
that belong to civil government, and we do not recognize such a 
government, and enter or remain there by its consent, we 
have no business in northern Russia under the rule of inter- 
national right. We can justify it only by brute force; by the 
law of necessity, that admits there is no other law, we can 
invoke in our defense. So there is a distinction ever to be kept 
in mind. 

I do not say, save by the law of necessity, that we are right- 
fully or ever were rightfully in northern Russia. We went there 
with our allies by the exigencies of war for the purpose of pre- 
venting the Bolshevist government from either submitting or 
voluntarily consenting to the establishment of a submarine base 
in the neighborhood of Archangel and to protect our allies’ 
military supplies. The Germans would have seized such ‘sup- 
plies; it would have been a military loss. So the forces were dis- 
patched there to protect them. Those are two good military 
reasons, but they savor too much of the Hun. 

If we declare war against the Bolshevist government it can 
be done only by Congress. Let a resolution be introduced 
here; let it pass both bodies upon a hearing; and if Congress 
declares a state of war existing, then it is the act of the 
established authorities of this country. There is no power in 
the Executive to declare war. It is an act of Executive usur- 
pation for him to send troops into northern Russia. It was 
as complete an assumption of dictatorial power as that of 
Napoleon when he was first consul and seized the reins of 
authority. It must, therefore, I say to the Senator, be kept in 
mind that, before we can lawfully be upon Russian soil or in 
Russian waters, we must have recognized the Government 
there, declared war by an act of Congress, and have joined 


with them to fight our enemies on their own soil.. That we 
have not done; it will not be pretended that he have done so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator states that there was no 
government there; but the Senator will admit that there was 
an enemy there, and that the enemy was assisting our enemy. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is precisely what Germany said as to 
Belgium ; that the Belgians would not resist French movements, 
French influence, and because of that she was justified in 
putting the iron heel upon that country and destroying it. I 
detest such a doctrine. I deny the German claim. I abhor 
the German course in Belgium. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator claim that the condi- 
tions existing between Germany and Belgium furnish a parallel 
case with those existing between our allies and ourselves and 
Lenine and Trotzky? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not a parallel case in fact and cruelty, 
but a parallel case in principle. The atrocity or mere degree 
of evils does not change the application of the basic principles, 
and the fact that the German was greater and more compre- 
hensive in his cruelty and in his power than the Bolshevist in 
northern Russia in treating his own domestic enemies does 
not change the application of the principle in the least. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President | 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator permit me to call attention to 
a paragraph in the Chicago Daily Tribune of February 11 with 
reference to the subject matter to which I called attention a few 
moments ago in the colloquy with the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will. e 
. Mr. BORAH. This article is by Frazier Hunt, the corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Daily Tribune, who is now or has been 
for weeks in Russia, and who is writing uncensored articles to 
the Chicago Tribune. An uncensored article in these days is 
worth listening to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. If the Senator will yield for 
an instant, permit me to say that Mr. Frazier Hunt was sent 
to this particular territory at Archangel by the Chicago Tribune 
for the purpose of making investigations concerning our situa- 
tion there and concerning what was transpiring with regard 
to the Russians and ourselves. The first of his articles appear- 
ing yesterday I read and put in the Recorp. The second, I 
= is the one that is now in the hands of the Senator from 

Mr. BORAH. I read a paragraph or two from this article, as 
follows: y 

The things e ted of the expedition failed. It was believed that 


great masses of Russian volunteers would flock to the colors, Instead, 
the few who responded to the call came to be clothed and rationed. 


CONSTANT CAUSE OF TROUBLE, 


The whole of the anti-Bolshevik army system in north Russia is being 
told about how the great all-Russian armies will kick down the Moscow 
government if y en a chance. 

In the Archangel district, under the allied domination, there is 300,000 
population; but only a couple of thousand actual fighting troops can be 
rec 


WHERE THE FAULT LIES. 


Deeper than anything else has been the fail f th 

and the ‘public te Understand the real irit or political — — 
spread over Russia. Here are 180,000,000 persons who have been 
crushed for generations by the iron heel of a stupid and cruel autocracy. 
Suddenly this heel is lifted and every restraint, every old bond that has 
held them, is broken. They have e the natural thing, which has 
been to swing to the other extreme. 

This other end has been a spirit of dangerous radicalism which ex- 
pressed itself in bolshevism. 

That is all with reference to the particular point that I had 
in mind when I called attention a few moments ago to the 
fact that the allied troops were not being supported by the 
anti-Bolshevik people of Russia. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That seems, I regret, to be such informa- 
tion as comes to us from various parts of the district affected, 

There is another difficulty in addition to the one that the 
Senator from Idaho properly mentions, and which I have been 
endeavoring to urge upon the Senate. It is that with from 
180,000,000 to 200,000,000 people in Russia, if we persist in 
obtruding ourselves with the allies and our Army and Navy 
into their waters and country, we shall finally evolve in Russia 
a disturbing or dangerous condition. It is already dangerous, 
The infamous cult that calls itself a government there is a 
menace to the whole civilized world. I have no defense or 
apology or anything but words of reprobation for them; but 
that is not the question before this Senate. 
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If we persist, I repeat, in obtruding ourselves into Russia 
without the invitation or consent of some established govern- 
ment there, we shall do what all the rest of Europe did with 
the French in the early days of their revolution. Far removed, 
as we are, from that troublous period, it is difficult now to 
understand why Napoleon and his legions fought all Europe 
so long before he was oyerwhelmed. The greater part of 
France, beginning in 1788 or 1789, up to the days when Napoleon 
found himself emperor, was in a state of continual civil com- 
motion. Practically the rebellious Frenchmen organized 
by Napoleon fought all Europe during those years, because 
Napoleon declared and they believed other European nations 
sought to thrust upon them a government dictated from out- 
side France. Their answer was Napoleon. They won some 
of the greatest victories known, save of the present war. That 
was because of the avowed purpose of the rest of Europe to 
invade France, and to impose upon her a form of government 
not framed or consented to by the French people. Let us be 
forewarned and forearmed here, that we do not finally mold 
the Russian people into a homogeneous nation, armed against 
all Europe and ourselves. - 

Ever on their western border lingers the wreck of the cen- 
tral empires; ever there remains in Europe the Hun and his 
spirit to join with Russia if she shall find her power and or- 
ganizes it under some great military leader. Sometime an Alex- 
ander I; some time a Metternich; some time a Talleyrand; 
some time another captain of artillery will appear, and some 
great military forces will be molded in Russia that will really 
become, with the assistance of the Germans, a menace to all 
Europe, ourselves on this side of the ocean included. 

I believe it is not only correct in principle and as a matter 
of right, but that it-is acting with the highest degree of pru- 
dence to withdraw our forces from Russia and let the Russians 
establish the kind of government they will. Whether we shall 
recognize it and establish diplomatic relations is not now the 
question. 

It is said that that government is extremely obnoxious and 
that their creed is one of destruction and one of systematic 
crusade against every government in the world. That is so. I 
detest such an atrocious criminal system; but to a for- 
mer monarchist, to a head that used to wear a diadem, 
it may be thought that republican principles of free govern- 
ment are a menace to all the monarchies of the world. So they 
are regarded; so some of the governments that opposed Napo- 
lean regarded it. It was the death knell of despotism. The 
kings knew that their thrones were upon unstable foundations 
if he prevailed. Whether his reasons were good or bad, we 
need not stop to inquire, but we must avoid that danger. The 
Russian people must not be misled. It is an ever-present 
menace to be dealt with, and to be dealt with with prudence 
and discretion. 

Mr. President, if we are to inquire into the virtues or the 
vices of governments, I have read the Mexican constitution 
from which I quoted a while ago some obnoxious features, and 
I now read one from the Russian Bolshevist constitution. 


DIVISION 1, 


ARTICLE 1. All property rights in the land, treasures of the earth, 
waters, forests, and fundamental natural resources within the 
boundaries of the Russian Federated Soviet Republic are abolished. 

T. 2. The land passes over to the use of the entire laboring popula- 
tion without any compensation, open or secret, to the former owners. 

Art. 3. The right to use the land belongs to those who till it by their 
own labor, with the exception of special cases covered by this decree. 

} g $ t * $ s s 

ART. 5. The subsurface deposits, the forests, waters, and fundamental 
natural resources are at the disposition (according to their character) 
of the county, provincial, regional, and federal soviet powers, and are 
under the control of the latter. The method of disposition and utiliza- 
tion of the subsurface d ts, waters, and fundamental natural re- 
sources will be dealt with by a special decree. 

Another portion of this document relating to credits and per- 
sonal property repudiates the entire national debt of Russia 
under all former governments. There could not be a more whole- 
sale destruction of private property. A section, which I will not 
stop to read, treats all personal property, live stock, and values 
of a personal character in the same way; in substance, it con- 
fiscates them; takes them from the hands of the present owners, 
as the land is taken from the present owners. No one can be 
surprised that famine resulted. The constitution confiscates and 
distributes, but holds out no incentive to production. 

This, in substance, is no worse a condition than is found in 
Mexico. It has been operated in Mexico by a form of license 
that that Government now permits, under which mining and oil 
rights are regulated. No one can operate or use his own prop- 
erty under such a plan. In practice it became confiscation. 
Why not declare war on Mexico? Why not make practical war 
on Mexico for the same thing? Our Executive and Great 


Britain both notified Carranza to modify his practices that inter- 
fered with fuel oil. Their brutalities in some instances are equal 
to those of the Bolshevists, and the confiscation is practically the 
same. suspended his plan of operating the Mexican 
constitution on such notices. There is, therefore, no reason why 
we should make war on a country because we do not agree with 
her form of constitution or with her methods of administering 
it or with the conduct of civil government in their domestic 
affairs. 

I have heard as another argument why we should remain in 
Russia—and heard it quite potently advanced in some editorials 
and by certain gentlemen in conversation—that German influ- 
ence is paramount in northern Russia and that it will be ex- 
tremely dangerous if we remove our forces from Russia, because 
that part ef the country will immediately fall under the influ- 
ence of Germany ; that all the resources and the population will 
be used against us in building up a hostile influence there. If 
that is to be our creed in the peace conference, then we must 
bar Germany from all parts of the earth. I candidly confess I 
wish she were. I am perfectly willing, for my part, that she 
stay out of all the rest of the world except where it suits us; 
but I am not willing to announce that doctrine as a matter 
of international law or of military occupation. Whatever we 
may think or wish, there is no way of doing so. That is a 
3 to be worked out by moral influences and not by military 
orce. 

The whole peace congress and the peace league have now 
reached a condition where there is no longer left anything but a 
mixture of moral suasion and economic pressure. It abrogates 
vital articles of our Constitution. It takes from Congress the 
power to declare war and raise and support armies. Those 
powers pass to Europe. We supposed here when the President 
started on his distinguished services abroad that we would 
voluntarily contribute to an international police force, that 
we would be concerned, if we willed it, in every difficulty in 
Europe, and that, if a disturbance broke out there, domestic 
or foreign, we would land our forces to quell the insurrection. 
Where is it to-day? It is vested in nations in Europe. Our 
sovereignty in honor and national integrity leaves us the 
accident of foreign ambitions. 

There is now nothing in it, I repeat, Mr. President, but moral 
suasion and economic pressure, save our embarrassing en- 
tanglements and loss of independence. Close our ports, deny 
their rights to trade with us, boycott their merchandise, close 
their exchanges for the transfer of credits and money, bar them 
from the market—ihat is economic pressure. Moral suasion! 
Send them what George Creel says he sent the Hun. In a copy 
of a magazine extant and found upon the news stands our be- 
loved friend Creel tells us it was a mistake about the military 
forces of the allies and ourselves conquering Germany; that it 
was his own fountain pen and ever-present typewriter that did 
it. Mr. Creel sent propaganda of the most devastating charac- 
ter to the Germans. He dropped it, or was instrumental in 
having it dropped, from aircraft; he shot it out of guns; he 
threw it from the trenches; he sent it by spies, afoot and on 
horseback, and in every way on the earth, through the air, and on 
and under the water he transmitted moral suasion to the Hun, 
until finally the morale of the Hun was so sapped by George 
Creel that he could not stand it any longer, and between sur- 
render and the presence of the moral suasion of Creel he quit! 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. f 

Mr. FRANCE. I should like to ask the Senator if he would 
consider that to be a cruel and inhuman form of warfare? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I dọ. I consider it an inhuman form of 
warfare, for the same reason that I consider the reading of his 
article, “ Around the Clock with Baker,” something that ex- 
ceeded all human punishment heretofore devised. To anybody 
with any sensitiveness or with any feeling of fitness or stand- 
ards about the literary character of anything, his article was of 
the type prohibited by the Constitution as being “ unusual and 
cruel punishment” if a person were compelled to read it in 
Congress or solitary confinement. Even the German, inured to 
brutality and trained butcher as he was, dropped his poison 
gas and gun and cried “ Kamerad“ to escape the torture. 

He tells us, in substance, that he defeated the Hun by his 
literary assaults. I have not the article here, but I intend at 
some time—possibly not at this session, as the time is short— 
to take up, analyze, and present to this Chamber what I think 
is the most remarkable article of any of the various ones ap- 
pearing in the press, sensational or otherwise, in the lifetime 
of our country. 

The German influence, however, in northern Russia may be 
friendly to the Bolshevists. Concede it. I think it is. Why, 
I do not know. I know of no court before which we can cite 
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nations to prove mercenary motives, but I think that Mr. 
Trotzky and his outfit were bought by good German gold. 
There are a number of authentic documents, the genuineness 
of which is not disputed up to this time, to show that Ger- 
many's crusade in Russia was backed up by her money. 
Trotzky was in San Francisco when he lived in this country 
and was actively engaged in trying to bolshevise the United 
States. If his trail be gone over from beginning to end, it will 
be found that he is as agile a hunter for the coin of the realm 
as any sordid grafter in the world. Wherever Trotzky goes or 
stops you may there expect to find somebody’s funds. 

It is said that he sent an emissary or a representative to this 
country, who abode for a time in New York, and who sought 
to obtain recognition for the Bolsheviki government. He was 
met by a sturdy refusal. That is a matter for this country 
to determine through its constituted authorities. So far as I 
am concerned, I am willing to acquiesce in what the authorities 
did around the executive department in that instance and 
likely to approve it. Possibly our distinguished fellow citizen 
from Chicago, Raymond Robins, came here armed as minister 
plenipotentiary from the Bolsheviki government to secure recog- 
nition. That, too, was a matter of discretion. I understand 
that our President did not see him. Whether he was fore- 
warned of his mission and desired to avoid what would be an 
embarrassing scene, or whether he was otherwise engaged, 
history saith not. At any rate, I am sure that the Senator 
from California is well within the truth when he says that Mr, 
Robins did not see the President. 

Let it be granted that he was here for the purpose of open- 
ing friendly relations between the Bolshevist government and 
this country, the fact remains that we have not recognized the 
Bolshevist government, nor have we recognized any other gov- 
ernment in northern Russia, or any part of Russia outside of 
Siberia, There we have done so; there we have sent some of 
our forces; and there can be no criticism by the future impar- 
tial historian of our course in that respect. The mere fact 
that the Russian may be disposed to be friendly to the Ger- 
mans could not of itself be a reason for us to send our forces 
into northern Russia and undertake to subjugate the Bolshevist 
government. Much less could we be at war there since the 
armistice. When the Bolshevist government undertakes to in- 
terfere with our lawful rights, then I believe in fighting, but 
our lawful rights no longer lie in Russia. We can not justify 
ourselves longer to remain there. 

I understand, through some press reports at least coming 
by way of London, that the English are willing to withdraw 
their forces. It is a peculiar comment upon our domestic sit- 
uation that most of the accurate information we have of our 
foreign relations must come by way of cable from the capital 
of Great Britain. If I am to learn anything that is authentic, 
i wait until Mr. Balfour speaks; I wait until a cable has been 
sent to us from London. I do not seek information in the 
Capital of our country, much as I love it; I do not ask for in- 
formation from those in authority in the executive department, 
much as they have, for I know I would not get it. I read the 
cablegrams that come from England in order to inform my- 
self what my country is doing in Europe. It is possible that 
the Committee on Foreign Relations are treated with greater 
confidence; I hope they are; they deserve it; they are men 
eminent in their professions and occupations and entirely 
worthy of any confidence that may be reposed in them by the 
Executive; but unless conditions have changed since the last 
cloakroom gossip that I heard, they themselves have no ad- 
vance information that would lead them seriously to question 
much of what the Senator from California has said or what 
I will say or have said on the floor of this Chamber. 

I now, in order to show the condition in which we find our- 
selves, shall refer to the $100,000,000 appropriation to feed 
starving Europe, which passed this body—a most gracious act. 
Of course we have money to throw away. With about $18,- 
000,000,000 of bonded indebtedness, with $18,000,000,000 or 
$20,000,000,000 of appropriations, and how much more in the 
future we know not, we go blithely along. Pay day is yet 
many, many years away apparently. We are thinking about 
the limit of the first 33 per cent loan that falls due under an 
option in 1932, and by that time many things may happen, so 
a little matter of $100,000,000 was a mere bagatelle, and we 
passed it almost without a question. Some few niggardly souls, 
it is true, objected to this $100,000,000 appropriation and 
thought it was not necessary, thereby earning the hearty con- 
tempt of many distinguished persons. The credit has been 
established, and some of it no doubt by this time has been 
cabled to various points for relief. We are engaged in dis- 
tributing food. some of it possibly in Russia, some in Belgium, 
some in part of the Polish Provinces, Lithuania, the Balkan 


countries, and at times it seems some in the territory that 
the Germans have under occupation. Some of our money is 
going in there out of this $100,000,000, I believe. 

Here is a cablegram dated at Warsaw, Poland, February 11. 
It shows how thankful the Hun is. It leads me to entertain a 
lurking suspicion that if the Hun had ample supplies of food, 
if he had stores of sausage and many gallons of beer, if he 
had an abundance of arms hidden away, he would again be the 
Hun as in 1914. Hindenburg is not dead. He is not even sleep- 
ing. The Kaiser is not dead, although sundry efforts to work up 
sympathy for him are proved by cablegrams from Holland 
almost every day. He is described as being tottering in form, 
gray haired, starting at every sound. Every time he sees any- 
body coming he anticipates trouble. For him, it is said, the 
ghost walks continually day and night, and that he has been 
punished beyond all human deserts. Let it be so, but he has 
six uninjured sons, every one of them a lusty representative 
of the House of Hohenzollern. Not one of them has abdicated ; 
not one of them has been wounded; not one of them has suf- 
fered any privations during the war. They traveled in state. 
They protected their precious persons in steel-clad limousines 
all the time when they were upon the scene of battle. 

When the storehouses of Potsdam, after the Kaiser took leg 
bail, were distributed there were found vast stores of sausages 
and preserved meats and canned foods and pickles and cereals 
and breads and all forms of nourishment dear to the Hun heart; 
and porter—to continue the inventory that I had, and examined 
with great pleasure—and wines and sauerkraut galore. They 
were furnished for a siege; so these six uninjured sons are 
thrifty and forehanded. Hindenburg lives. He has 600,000 
men now under arms, The delegates at the peace conference 
in Paris have not disarmed the German people or the German 
Army. They are calling for volunteers. Notices are posted in 
Berlin and in Frankfort for volunteers for the Hindenburg 
army, ostensibly to protect the eastern borders of Germany. It 
does not make any difference why an army is mustered into the 
field. We know very well if the German has an army what he 
will do with it. It is no wonder that at the peace conference 
already it is anticipated that when the treaty shall be prepared 
in its tentative form and submitted to the German he proposes 
again to reenact the saber rattling as of old; that he intends to 
fight because its terms do not suit him; and still we, a race 
of good Samaritans, have been sending food to these gentlemen, 
Sometime we will regret the armistice as a substitute for uncon- 
ditional surrender when the German faced at last some of the 
hardships of war in his own country. 

When will we ever learn anything? It seems that we ought to 
have had enough experience by this time to have learned the char- 
acter of the nation with which we have been dealing. Go up in 
northern Russia and fight? What good would it do? Our con- 
tinued presence there, I fear under present conditions, only 
increases the danger of welding the Russian people into a solid 
mass, of turning their sympathies toward Germany—Germany, 
with yet her resources for infinite trouble in her hands. 

Now, in connection with this $100,000,000, this cablegram 
says: 

The Germans gave another exhibition of high-handedness last Thurs- 
day by refusing for a second time the passage of allied officers into 
Lithuanian districts held by them. This time the officers were Amer- 
ican, and though acting in behalf of that very food commission which 
elsewhere is provisioning Germany, and though their object was to dis- 
cover the needs of the population in the district around Grodno, they 
were none the less stop by German sentries. 

They were conducted before a Junior German officer in the village of 
Baciuty, and Lieut. Col. Grove, the senior of the two American officers, 
with great self-restraint and courtesy, insisted on his right of passage, 
and explained anew the nature of his mission. The German officer 
telephoned to Bialystok and gave Col. Grove's message. 

An answer came from Capt. von Schroder, of the Hussaren Regiment 
in Bialystok, who, speaking in behalf of the German command, declared 
all he had to say was that the American officers were to go back to 
Poland, When asked for his reason, he blankly refused to give any. 
This is the second time allied missions have been treated with similar 
insolence. If the Spa ccuncil does not rapidly punish these imperti- 
nences, such impressions as exists in these parts of the allies haying 
won the war will quite fade away. 

Even if prestige is not considered of any 1 there is ample 
reason for action because of the manner in which the Germans are with- 
drawing large quantities of supplies into east Prussia from Lithuania, 
thus evading the armistice, It is 8 in order that their 
sleight of hand should remain unrevealed that they have prevented the 
American and British officers from penetrating among them on two 
occasions. 

These people, it is said, have a predominant influence in 
northern Russia, They will continue to have that influence in 
parts of southern Russia so long as they are able to reach and 
deceive the people concerned. We can not by war break up 
or destroy that influence. If we undertake to do that, we must 
renew the war on Germany and include in that the whole Bol- 
shevist government. I do not anticipate that that is even con- 
templated at this time. 
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Governments, therefore, in a country must be set up by the 
people concerned. It is a domestic problem. It is not one in 
which we can impose our will upon any of the peoples of the 
world, however barbaric or cruel they are. Therefore, Mr. 
President, I think the resolution of the Senator from California 
[Mr. Jounson] ought to be adopted. I believe our forces ought 
to be withdrawn from northern Russia. Either that or we 
ought to recognize and support an opposition government there 
and send a force strong enough to destroy bolshevism and 
support a fit Russian substitute. I have no sympathy whatever 
with any of those who are opposed to our forces there. I re- 
peat this: I have the utmost abhorrence of bolshevism and its 
creed anywhere in the world, but that does not blind me to the 
fact that we are in northern Russia with our forces utterly 
without right. 

Mr. KING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: 2 
Bankhead Johnson, S. Dak. Moses Sherman 
Brandegee Jones, Wash. New Smoot 
Chamberlain Norris Spencer 
Cummins Kirby Page Swanson 
Fletcher Knox Penrose Thomas 
Frelingh „ Re sdell Vardama: 

uysen r nsde n 
Gay wis Robinson Wadsworth 
Gore ge Saulsbury arren 
Hardwick McCumber Shafroth Watson 
Johnson, McKellar Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the names of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Pirrman, Mr. Saarta of South Carolina, Mr. SUTHERLAND, 
and Mr. Tompson answered to their names when called. 

Mr. BrcK HA, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Gronna, Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. 
Jones of New Mexico, Mr. Nugent, and Mr. McNary entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
tó the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I move to lay on the table 
the motion of the Senator from California [Mr. Jounson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. On that I call for the yeas and 
nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). On this question 
I have a pair with the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. HEN- 
person]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Corr), which I transfer to the senior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr, Hrrcxcock], and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Lean] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Connecticut to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Surrh] and vote 
. » 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. I transfer that 
pair to the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. PornpEexTER] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CALDER. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Bam] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. MOSES. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Henprerson] to the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FERNALD] and vote “nay.” 

Mr, HARDING. I note the absence of the junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Unverwoop], with whom I have a general 
pair, I am unable to secure a transfer and therefore withhold 
my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the absence on ac- 
count of sickness of my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Sarr]. He is paired with the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reen]. This announcement may stand on 
all votes for the day. 

Mr. KENDRICK (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Fart] to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] and 
will let my vote stand. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE (after having voted in the negative). I 
am paired with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 


Suretps]. I thought the Senator from Tennessee had returned, 
but I understand he has not, and I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to announce that the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. SmrrH] is absent on account of 
illness, and that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON] 
is detained on official business. : 
Pan CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Denn] with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] with the Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN]; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS]. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 33, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—33. 
Ashurst Pomerene Swanson 
Bankhead Le Ransdell Thomas 
Beckham McCumber Robinson Thompson 
teher McKellar Saulsbury mell 
ay Myers th Williams 
Johnson, S. Dak.. Nelson rd Wolcott 
Jones, N. Mex, Nugent Smith, Ga. 
Kendrick erman Smith, S. C. 
Pittman Ster. 
' NAYS—33, 
Borah Hardwick Moses ‘Townsend 
Calder Johnson, Cal. 1 Vardaman 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash, Norris Wadsworth 
Cummins Kenyon arren 
Curtis Knox nrose Watson 
France La Follette Sherman . 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Smoot 
Gore Spencer 
Gronna McNary Sutherland 
NOT VOTING—30. 
Baird Martin, Ky. Simmons 
Brandegee Hale M a. Smith, Ariz. 
Colt Harding Owen „ 
Culberson Henderson Phelan Smith, Mich. 
Dillingham Hitchcock Poindexter Underwood 
fall Hollis ock Walsh, 
Fernald Kellogg Reed 
Gerry MeLean Shields N 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On the motion to lay on the table 
the motion of the Senator from California [Mr. Jonnson], the 
yeas are 33 and the nays are 33. The Chair votes “ yea,” and 
the motion is laid on the table. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of a bill (H. R. 13462) making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 3, line 4, to strike out “ $61,440” and insert $91,160.” 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to inquire of the chairman if he 
has made any explanation of that item. If he has done so I 
shall not ask him to explain it again. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The explanation is that the Chief of En- 
gineers stated that $61,440 would not complete the improvement 
and that the required amount would be $91,160. 

Mr. KENYON. Does that complete the improvement? 

Mr, FLETCHER. That completes the improvement. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 8, to strike out 
“ $35,000 ” and insert $52,500.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hope this amendment will not be 
agreed to. I have made some little examination of the records 
in this case, and I do not think the improvement itself warrants 
any expenditure. The tonnage is wholly inadequate to warrant 
an appropriation for this project. It occurs to me that the 
proper motion would be to strike out the item entirely, but that 
motion perhaps would not be in order at the present time. I sin- 
cerely hope that the Senate will not agree to this amendment. 

On a division the amendment was agreed to. . 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 8, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out $96,440” and insert “ $145,160.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 2, before the word 
“improvement,” to strike out “completing” and insert “for,” 
and in line 11, before the word “improvement,” to strike out 
“ completing ” and insert “ for,” so as to make the clause read: 

Duck Island, Branford, New Haven, Milford, Bridgeport, Southport, 


Norwalk, Five Mile River, Stamford and Greenwich Harbors, Wes 
Harbor and Saugatuck 
tonic River, Conn.: For maintenance, $23,000; for improvement of 
Bridgeport Harbor in accordance with the report submitted in House 
Document No, 898, Sixty-third Congress, second session, $111,300; for 


River, breakwaters at New Haven, and Housa- 
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improvemtnt of Norwalk Harbor in accordance with the report sub- 


mitted in House Document No. 1143, Sixty-third Congress, second 
session, $88,000: Provided, That no part of the latter amount shall be 
expended until the Secretary of War shail have received. satisfactory 
assurances that local interests will construct such public wharfage 
facilities as, in his opinion, are r in the interest of commerce; 
for improvement of Stamford Harbor in accordance ‘with the report 
submitted in House Document No. 1130, Sixty-third Congress, second 
session, $183,000: Provided, That no expense shall be incurred by the 
United States for acquiring any lands required for the purpose of this 
improvement: Provided further, That no part of the latter amount shall 
be expended until the Secretary of War shall have received satisfactory 
assurances that local interests will construct a suitable public wharf ; 
for improvement of Greenwich. Harbor in accordance with the report 
submitted in House Document No. 289, Sixty-third Congress, first ses- 
sion, $35,000; in all, $440,300. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee why this amendment has been submitted. The House, 
evidently after investigation, considered that the sum of $183,000 
was sufficient for the completion of the project. The Senate 
committee evidently deemed it insufficient, and gives the same 
amount merely for improvements. The House must have had 
ample evidence before it to justify the conclusion which finds 
expression in the appropriation which they recommended. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The reason for the amendment is that in 
inserting the items the House adopted the estimate as originally 
made and as shown by the original document. We are not cer- 
tain that that will enable the engineers to complete the. project, 
and in order not to mislead at all we recommend to change the 
word “completing” to the word “for,” so that if it should not 
be completed within that figure the improvement could be made 
so far as it will go. We would not do that except in cases 
where the engineers tell us that beyond question money can be 
advantageously spent, whether it completes the project or leaves 
some of it yet to be attended to later on. i 

As I said, the House simply took the original estimate. It is 
possible it will require some further appropriation to complete 
the project. We are not certain about that. At any rate we 
feel sure that $183,000 will not complete it, and therefore we 
have asked to change the word “completing” to the word 
“ for,” so we will be in good faith with Congress and at the same 
time carry out the work on the project as far as possible. We 
have done the same thing as to the item in line 11, and for 
the same reason, 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator if he deems it a 
wise policy for the Government of the United States to enter 
upon these projects without acquiring the land that may be 
necessary for the consummation of the improvement, because I 
find in a part of the item these words: 

Provided, That no expense shall be incurred by the United States for 
acquiring any land requ for the purpose of this improvement. 

It is obvious that the United States must acquire land for the 
purposes of this improvement. My recollection is that the 
record shows some expenditure has already been made, appar- 
ently without having made provision to acquire the needed 
land. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator will see that we do not go on 
with the work until the lands are provided and without expense 
to the Government. 

Mr. KING. I wish to ask the chairman of the committee if it 
would not be a wiser policy for the Government, if the project 
is deemed necessary, to acquire the land before authorizing this 
expenditure? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the project need not wait until the 
land is acquired. They are required to do that, but they can go 
on with the work. That is a matter of detail which will be 
taken care of by the time they get ready to call for bids and 
make arrangements for letting contracts for doing the work, as 
they may see fit. At any rate, there is no expense on the part of 
the Government in acquiring the land. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, this project is not 
new. My recollection is that considerable money has been ex- 
pended upon the project. I remember reading in one of the 
reports referring to this project that the entire tonnage was 
only about 200,000 per annum, and that it consists of a little 
coal and a little lumber hauled upon barges. If it is a new proj- 
ect, the stream is being utilized already for commerce. If it 
is not a new project, then the Government has been proceeding 
without having acquired the land, a very dangerous and a very 
unwise policy. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think the Government is taking 
any chances on that. The Senator is right in saying that it is 


not a new project. This is for the purpose of continuing the 
improvement. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like to say, if the Senator will 
permit me, that the engineers’ report shows, on page 225, that 
the commerce of the Stamford Harbor for 1917 was 315,159 
short tons, valued at $19,258,529. So it is a pretty considerable 


harbor with a very valuable commerce. This is a modification, 
I would say, of an existing project. 

Mr. KING. I have before me the report of the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors dated June 30, 1914, in which 
it is stated that the commerce in recent years has ranged from 
165,000 to 175,000 tons in the east branch and from 67,000 to 
95,000 tons in the west branch, making a total of from 260,000 
to 300,000 tons, having a total value of about $12,000,000 to 
$15,000,000. 

Further on the report says that “coal is the principal item 
of commerce, and the larger coal barges,” and so forth. It goes 
on to describe them, and says they are utilized ‘or carrying coal. 
So evidently that is an old project, upon which the Government 
entered without having acquired the necessary land. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Not at all. It is an old project, of which 
the Government is going to make a modification. If you will 
let me have that report I will find it and show it to you. I 
have not the project before me. 

Mr. KING. It will be necessary to acquire additional land 
in order that the project may be carried out according to the 
terms contemplated in the recommendation of the committee. 

Mr. RANSDELL, It is the modification that we recommend. 
It will be necessary to get further land. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That was all made clear in the report. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The report shows that the Chief of Engi- 
neers recommends: 

After due consideration of the above report. I concur with the views 
of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and therefore report 
that further improvement by the United States of Stamford Harbor. 
Conn.. is deemed advisable to the extent of providing an entrance 
channel 12 feet deep at mean low water and 200 feet wide, channel 
in the east branch 12 feet deep at mean low water and from 85 to 
125 feet wide, and a channel in the west branch 9 feet deep at mean 
low water and 100 feet wide, following the new alignment, with a basin 
at the head of the same depth and 200 feet wide, approximately as 
shown on the accompanying map. Total cost, $183,000 for first con- 
struction and $5,000 annually for maintenance. provided that no ex- 
pense shall be incurred by the United States for acquiring any land 
required for the purpose of this improvement. 

It is an old project, as stated. It has been in existence for 
many years; but the new project proposes to extend it and 
enlarge it, and in the enlargement and extension it will be 
necessary to acquire some additional lands, and the engineers 
recommend that those additional lands be not acquired by the 
Government. In other words, the local people must furnish the 
lands or else the money will not be expended by the National 
Government. 

I will state to the Senator that that frequently is done, and 
the local community is sufficiently interested to contribute in 
someway a dumping ground. Frequently you have to do a 
great deal of dredging. It is necessary to have ground on which 
to place the dredged material. If you have not got that ground, 
you have to haul the material out to sea at a very considerable 
expense, and the yery point of furnishing a dumping ground for 
the dredged material is often a material item. I imagine it is 
something of that kind here. ; 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would also draw the attention of the 
Senator to the statement of the commerce. It is a very con- 
siderable harbor. The original project of Stamford Harbor 
was adopted away back in 1886, and then the present project 
was adopted in 1892. This is now a recommendation for u 
modification of the project so as to give greater depth and width 
of channel. 

The commerce is shown by the report. In 1913, for instance, 
the tonnage was 332,576 short tons, value $15,984,034; in 1915, 
356,768 short tons, value $17,848,810 ; in 1916, 401,359 short tons, 
value $22,708,426; and in 1917, 315,159 short tons, valued at 
$19,258,529. That is a pretty considerable commerce and seems 
to be a very worthy project. I hope the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 3, before the word 
“improvement,” to strike out “completing” and insert “ for,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Newark Bay, N. J.: For improvement in accordance with the report 
submitted in House Document No. 2110, Sixty-fourth Congress, second 
session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document, 
$105,600. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 16, to insert: 

Hackensack River, N. J.: For improvement in accordance with the 
report submitted in House Document No. 728, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
second session, $88,000. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, some of us would like to get 
a little information about this item. I notice House Document 
No. 728, to which reference is made in the bill. I am not 


quite clear whether there are two distinct propositions as to 
this river or not. On page 2 of the report is the following: 

This stretch of the river is about 43 miles long, and a draft of about 
2 feet at mean low water can now carried to. New Milford. The 
improvement desired for local interests is a channel 12 feet deep and 
30 feet wide. The district engineer states that the commerce is con- 
fined to vessels of very light draft, and the benefits from an improve- 
ment would be limited to pleasure boats and the shipment of coal and 
‘building materials. He believes that the desired improvement would 
not result in adequate benefits, and therefore expresses the opinion 
that it is not advisable for the United States to undertake the improve- 
ment of this part of the river at the present time, 
engineer concurs in this view. 

The query that arises in my mind is whether this is the 
proposition for which we are appropriating. 

Again, on page 4 of the report of the Board of Engineers 
Mr. FLETCHER. I will state to the Senator that para- 
graph 3, to which he refers, is not the project intended to be 
covered by this bill. C 

Mr. KENYON. That is what I wanted to get at. 

} Mr. FLETCHER (reading)— 

This stretch of river is 1 mile long and connects the 20-foot channel 
in Newark Bay with deep water in the Hackensack River above the 
Central Railroad bridge. 

Mr. KENYON. That is the part that is agreed to—paragraph 
4, on page 2. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Paragraph 4, on page 2, and paragraph 
7, on page 3. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krxg in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. KENYON, If the Senator will wait for just a moment, 
I will yield. 

This is for the deepening of a channel to 16 feet, with a width 
of 300 feet, at an estimated cost of $88,341. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON, I was trying to get fixed just what this 
improvement is. Is this correct? It is the deepening of a 
channel for 1 mile to 16 feet, with a width of 300 feet, at an 
estimated cost of $88,341. Is that what this proposition is? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The project is the further improvement by 
the United States at Hackensack River, New Jersey, with a view 
of obtaining a depth of 16 feet up to the Central Railroad Co. of 
New Jersey bridge. It is stated in the report that— 

The improvement is deemed advisable to the extent of providing a 
channel 16 feet deep at mean low water and 300 feet wide from the 
Passaic River Channel to deep water above the Central Railroad Co. 
of New Jersey bridge, as shown on accompanying map. 

That is the project that is covered by this item. 

Mr. KENYON. What is the pressing necessity of the project? 
Perhaps the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] is 
familiar with it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from New Jersey is more 
familiar with the details, and I shall be glad to have him explain 
the matter. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, as I understand, at 
the present time there is a bar, or hump, as they call it, near 
the Central Railroad bridge along this 1-mile stretch, which 
connects the 20-foot channel in Newark Bay, On the inside of 
that channel along the Hackensack River there are a large 
number of industries, including the Federal Shipbuilding Co., 
the Seaboard By-Products Co., and several others that have con- 
siderable traffic along this channel. The report of the engineers 
states that— 

The deepening of this part of the channel to 16 feet is now desired in 
order to permit barges and other vessels carrying coal, ore, and lumber 
to discharge their cargoes at their docks above the bridge without lighter- 
ing. Estimates are submitted by the district engineer for channels 16 
feet deep and 200, 300, 400, and 500 feet wide. e states that 696,391 
short tons of commerce, valued at $3,781,867, were carried over the 
river during 1916 in vessels drawing up to about 15 feet, and that about 
72 per cent of this originated in the stretch directly affected by the pro- 
posed improvement. He believes that the demands of existing commerce 
justify the deepening of this part of the channel to 16 feet, with a width 
of 300 feet, at an estimated cost of $88,341, with $5,019 annually for 
maintenance, The division engineer concurs in this opinion, 

+ * * * * . * 

6. These reports have been referred, as required by law, to the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and attention is invited to its re- 
port herewith, dated September 25, 1917, concurring in the views of the 
district engineer and the division engineer. 

As I understand, this matter was considered when the bill 
was pending in the House, but it was not included. Mr. Sweet, 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce, has said that that was a 
mistake; that this was a project which was extremely neces- 
sary, and which should have been included in the bill. The 
Committee on Commerce, after hearing that and considering 
the matter, decided to insert the item in the bill, and they 
approved the amendment. I wish to read to the Senate a letter 
from the Federal Shipbuilding Co. in regard to this improve- 
ment. It is as follows: 
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DEEPENING OF HACKENSACK CHANNEL, 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING Co. 


Kearny, N. J., January 30, 1919, 
Hon, JOSEPH FRELINGHUYSEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


steamers of 9,600 tons dead-weight ea 
livered to date. T 


pe and represents a v heavy, 
investment. We also own property on te east Ade of the Hackensack 


we can manage under 8 to deliver new vessels 
ness is mu 


ROBERT MCGREGOR, 
Vice President and Generat} Manager. 

I have several other letters here from industries along there 
which will be affected by this improvement, which I will read 
if the Senator from Iowa desires me to do so. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey how this shipbuilding business has been carried on withe 
out this improvement—by lighters? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. As was stated in the letter, it was 
with extreme difficulty that the ships which have been launched 
have been carried across the bar. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have no doubt this bill will 
pass, as all river and harbor bills since I have been here have 
passed, but I have been so constantly in opposition to them that 
I propose, as concisely as I can, to give the reasons why I shall 
not vote for this bill, and then give way to the roll call, as usual. 

For the first time in my life I can commend this bill in one 
respect, when compared with other bills making appropriations 
from the Public Treasury for local expenditure—it is extremely: 
modest and moderate. There was a time when it occupied un- 
enviable prominence as the “ pork-barrel” bill of Congress, but 
that was before the war. Since then it has become of nominal 
consequence; indeed, it may be said that any bill whose aggre- 
gate appropriations are less than $50,000,000 in these degenerate 
days is a minor proposition, and Congress perhaps should weigh 
the value of its time against the amount of the appropriation 
when its total sum is less than $50,000,000 ; but in other respects 
the bill is just as objectionable to me as it ever was, 

Of course, the appropriations which it carries are spread 
pretty generally over the various States of the Union which are 
fortunate enough to have waterways of sufficient importance to 
give respectability to an application for money from the National 
Treasury for their improvement. It has, therefore, the support, 
colleetively, of a majority of the Members of both Houses, ob- 
tained by pooling their issues, so to speak, and, upon the old 
principle of “ you pat my back and I will pat yours,” the common 
purpose is accomplished, the money is obtained, the hearts of our 
constituents are made joyous, and the prospect of a circulation of 
Federal money in the various sections of the country becomes an 
assurance. 

Mr. President, I venture the prediction that 100 years from 
now 95 per cent of the projects and schemes which are included 
in this bill will be as unused to transportation and to vessels as 
they are now, however great the aggregate appropriations made 
for their improvement between now and then may be. It is a 
remarkable fact, but one that can not be too often reiterated, 
that the more money we spend in improving our rivers the less 
freight is carried over them. There seems to be a constant rela- 
tion between the process of improvement and the decadence of 
transportation, with here and there an exception. Last year the 
Department of Commerce published an itemized statement, which 
I have been unable to find even a reference to in these voluminous 
books upon the subject, which showed a startling decrease in 
the business upon the waterways of the country between that 
year and the preceding one. If my-recollection serves me right, 
it was more than 50 per cent. 

It would seem that an object lesson of that sort would be 
sufficiently serious to bring some realizing sense of the futility 
of these appropriations to those who administer the finances of 
the country. They may do it at some time, but I am unable at 
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present to perceive any prospect in that direction. It is said 
that the old ship captain who was trying to navigate a boat 
which had an 8-inch whistle and a Ginch boiler, and which 
stopped every time the whistle blew, finally perceived that he 
could not make much progress and abandoned his craft. We 
do not seem to act in the matter of river and harbor appropri- 
ations with as much wisdom as his experiences brought to that 
old seaman. So we are going cn with these appropriations, and 
also authorizing the investigation of new schemes, which in due 
course will in all probability fasten themselyes upon the Public 
Treasury and become barnacles forever thereafter. 

There are many good appropriations in this bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, small, relatively speaking, but unquestionably beneficial. 
I refer to those appropriations which are made for the mainte- 
nance and the improvement of harbors and of rivers which are 
actually used in transporting the commerce of the country. If 
they stood alone, I could support them cheerfully; but I pre- 
sume it is as impossible to secure a substantial appropriation 
for the harbor of New York or the harbor of Boston or the 
harbor of New Orleans as a separate measure, standing entirely 
upon its merits, as it would be to pass a general appropriation 
bill in these days without amending it by riders carrying sums 
which upon their own merits would never be considered at all, 
or at least would not be considered favorably. That—and I do 
not think I speak extravagantly—is one of the curses of na- 
tional legislation. No measure of merit and importance can 
become effective in legislation unless it becomes the vehicle or 
agency for a large quantity of legislation that is not desirable. 
I remember when a young man reading about the appearance 
of omnibus bills in the Senate and the House. They wefe so 
unusual as to figure in the scare heads of the press dispatches. 
They were not the rule but the occasional exception. Now a 
bill that is not an omnibus bill stands a chance of being con- 
sidered as no bill at all. They are all omnibus bills, and they 
are all appropriation bills. Massachusetts and South Carolina, 
the ancient rivals in our Government, but more recently united 
in the bonds of antisuffrage sentiment, join hands when the 
subject of appropriations for local purposes is considered, and 
so do Colorado and Florida, California and Wisconsin, Texas 
and Minnesota. You scratch my back and I will scratch yours; 
and, while the scratching process is agreeable, nobody is hurt 
except the taxpayers of the country. 

Now, Mr. President, is it wise at this time, or wise at any 
time, to continue this needless, unnecessary, and impracticable 
scheme of financial expenditure? Does the country get a sub- 
stantial improvement from it? Are the reasons substantial 
upon which the legislation is based? 

It is said that when the waterways, properly improved and 
deepened and furnished with landings and the other conven- 
jences essential to transportation, shall have been developed 
into a system, the returning benefit to all the people will be 
measureless in its value. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lennoor] to-day punctured the fallacies of these and other 
claims; notably, that which depends for its suecess upon the 
consideration of the effect of potential competition upon rail- 
road rates. I merely wish to emphasize the unanswerable char- 
acter of his assertion by directing attention for a moment to 
the recent history of the Erie Canal. 

That canal, constructed about 100 years ago from the city of 
Buffalo to the Hudson River, virtually gave to New York City 
a commercial and economic advantage which has made her 
not only the metropolis of the United States but the great 
financial center of the world. The value of that canal in days 
past is beyond controversy. It was so manifest until the days 
of railroad competition, and the falling off of business after 
that so great, as to justify the State of New York in expending 
over one hundred millions on its own account for the deepening 
and reconstruction, in many parts, of that great canal. The 
idea was that by deepening and widening the channel, by de- 
creasing the number of ifs locks, by making it available for 
larger boats, and by the utilization of improved agencies of 
power, the glory of the canal could be reestablished; that it 
would again become indeed a great artery of commerce, and 
would not only potentially but actually affect the rates of rail- 
Way transportation. 

A writer in the Saturday Evening Post two or three months 
ago, under the heading “Do the People Want Canais?” di- 
rected publie attention to the fact that although the canal had 
becn improved, and the improvements completed at a cost of 
nearly $130,000,000, as I remember, the business, the transpor- 
tation, was decreasing so rapidly that it virtually amounted to 
nothing; that instead of inviting and stimulating a great busi- 
ness, the investment was about to prove a completely disastrous 
one, Jeaving the people to pay the interest upon its bonded in- 
dchteiness contracted for that purpose, to keep up the canal 


itself out of funds from the public. treasury, and practically 
to write off the whole enterprise to profit and loss. In other 
words, Mr. President, after the State of New York had made 
this expenditure of money on its own account—because it did 
not come here asking the Government of the United States to 
subscribe money for that purpose, which would have been quite 
as proper and, I think, more desirable than many of these 
schemes—the strange fact is developed that the people still 
prefer to use the ordinary methods of communication for their 
freight; and that great ditch, costing nearly half as much as 
the Panama Canal, is not utilized for the purpose for which it 
was designed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Martin of Kentucky in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It might be well for the Senate to un- 
derstand one phase of the subject which is now under discussion, 
the New York Barge Canal. The canal was opened for traffic 
last summer. The State of New York, through its properly con- 
stituted authorities, in a spirit of the utmost patriotism, offered 
the use of the canal to the Federal Government. The Federal 
Government, acting through the Railway Administration, ac- 
cepted the offer of the State of New York, and then proceded to 
charge railway freight rates for canal traffic, and, of Course, 
there was hardly any traffic upon the canal. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator attribute the falling off 
of the traffic to that fact? The article to which I refer did not 
do so. It did not eren mention it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; but it is exceedingly important 
that it be mentioned. 

Mr. THOMAS. Les; I concede that. i 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This action coincided in point of time 
with the opening of the canal. The citizens of New York there- 
fore have thus far had no opportunity, under the peculiar condi- 
tions now surrounding the operation of the canal, to try it out; 
for the Railway Administration, being in control of all freight 
consignments, could upon its orders send all freight that it 
desired to send over the railways, and for whatever it sent over 
the canal on boats operated under the supervision of the Railway 
Administration it charged railway rates. The purpose of the 
people of New York when they dug that canal and spent the 
$130,000,000 was to make it free of toll. The Federal Govern- 
ment, as soon as it takes it over, imposes a toll in the shape of 
a freight rate. 

If the Senator will permit two or three sentences more in the 
way of interruption, because it is rather interesting 

Mr. THOMAS. Surely. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not complete confidence in the 
future myself; but it can not be said that this thing has yet 
been tried out sufficiently for us to reach a conclusion. So long 
as the Federal Government has that degree of supervision over 
traffic through the New York Barge Canal, no citizen of New 
York or any other State will ever build a barge; and, as my 
information goes, not one barge—or scarcely any barges, I will 
say, to be a little safer—has as yet been laid down by private 
citizens or private corporations. The Government is now en- 
gaged in building barges for the New York Barge Canal on its 
own account, and is going to tow them through the canal, charg- 
ing the rates which it is now charging, I assume, although it is 
now in negotiation with the Superintendent of Canals of the 
State of New York, the superintendent, I assume, taking the 
ground that the people of the State can never use that canal, 
can never build barges to operate on the canal, so loug as the 
Government behaves in that way. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield for a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTIL ‘The Senator from Colorado has the 
floor. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator from Colorado permit me 
to ask the Senater from New York a question? 

Mr, THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I will state that I am under the impression 
that the arrangements in regard to the Erie Canal have been 
modified yery recently. The Railroad Administration has been 
putting boats on the Mississippi River from St. Louis to New 
Orleans, and I understand that the rates there are somewhat 
less than the railroad rates; if I mistake not, about 20 per 
cent less. My impression is that the rates on the New York 
Barge Canal have been made the same as those on the Missis- 
sippi River. I believe it was done very recently, but I am not 
absolutely certain that it has been done. I know there was 
considerable complaint, as stated by the Senator from New York, 
It was said that the rates fixed by the Railroad Administration, 
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exactly the same that the railroads themselves charged, were 
preventing any traffic from using the barge canal; but it was 
thought that that was only a temporary arrangement, that it 
would be corrected, and that a very considerable commerce 
would pass through the canal. 

I should like to ask the Senator if he does not believe that if 
traffic were permitted, under the ordinary laws of supply and 
demand, to use that canal freely, as it did in the past prior to 
the time when you undertook to enlarge it, a very considerable 
commerce would be carried on it; and would not that commerce, 
in all probability, be carried very much cheaper than it is 
carried by rail? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My own opinion is that there will be 
considerable traffic on the barge canal as soon as the Federal 
Government takes its hands off, but not while the Federal 
Government has anything to do with it under the present ar- 
rangement. The rates charged on the canal were the same 
rates that were charged on the railways prior to the recent 
gigantic advances in railway rates; but even under those cir- 
cumstances the average shipper preferred to ship by rail rather 
than pay the old freight rates by water, and no one will build a 
barge so long as the Federal Government stands there and says, 
“We are about to build one.” Neither the Senator from Lou- 
isiana nor myself will ever compete with our own Government. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I know nothing of a personal 
character about the New York Barge Canal. The facts set 
forth by this writer in the article to which I referred were so 

_ Startling in their nature as to surprise me beyond measure. If 
my recollection is not at fault, the writer also stated that during 
the construction of the new canal very little activity was ob- 
served in the construction of barges to be operated as soon as 
it was completed. In other words, there seemed to be no pre- 
liminary activity evidencing a spirit of enterprise and having 
reference to the use of the canal subsequent to its completion. 
I can readily understand—and I think that will be the case— 
that without the cooperation of the lines of railway with the 
management of the canal it will not be used to any considerable 
extent. I have contended, and I do not believe the proposition 
can be successfully disputed, that until some such coordination 
is brought about between the railway system and the waterway 
system of this country as prevailed in Germany prior to the 
war you may spend all the money that can be wrung from the 
people upon river and harbor improvements and you will get 
no return from it. 

In Germany the two systems are so correlated and the char- 
acter of the freight carried by each is so distributed and the 
connection between the waterways and the railways is so per- 
fect and so thoroughly adapted to the transfer of freight from 
one system of transportation to the other that the improvement 
of the streams of the empire was undoubtedly of great benefit 
and value to its economic interests and conditions. 

It goes without saying, however, that if a railroad company 
has lines extending from the Missouri River to New York and 
from the Lakes to New Orleans it is not to its interest nor to 
the public interest to break freight and send part of its busi- 
ness to its destination by water and the remainder by rail. On 
the other hand, the harmony of interests and consequent sym- 
pathetic cooperation between the two necessarily takes to the 
waterways the heavy freight, which does not require rapid trans- 
portation and which is sent in enormous bulk, while the rail- 
ways take the remainder. 
| Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, is the Senator referring to the 
Rhine? 

' Mr. THOMAS. Not to the Rhine particularly, but to the en- 
tire waterway system of Germany. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the Senator is well aware that the 
only way they can keep the freight on the rivers. is to compel 
the railroads to make a higher rate than the river rate. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I am aware of that. I am aware, also, 

that the Government there, being in control of both systems of 
transportation, can very easily so operate both as to make each 
pay. That is what we lack here. That is what we will con- 
tinue to lack here until we reach the point where public opinion 
Will sustain the view that through some sort of public control 
the same system of interchange of freights over the country will 
be inaugurated. 
In the meantime we pour money like pouring water into rat 
holes into these various systems, and hug to our breasts the 
‘delusion that we are creating a great waterway system which 
will soon bless the people with a vastly increased system of 
transportation at a vastly decreased expense to the consumers of 
the country. 

Mr. President, I have expressed these views heretofore. I 
shall not now elaborate them. I have not had occasion to 
change them; I do not suppose I ever will. I may be wrong, 


but I do not think that a dispassionate consideration of the sub- 
ject will do otherwise than justify those conclusions. I wish, 
however, before taking my seat, to direct attention to two or 
three items in the bill. I will first refer to one on page 7: 

Inland waterway from Delaw: 

Md.: For improvement to ia depth 21 13 ae piske ee Bair 
accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 196, Sixty- 
third Congress, first session, $3,000,000 : Provided, That of the fore- 
going amount so much as shall n „not to exceed $2,514.289.70, 
may be paid for the existing Chesapeake & Delaware Canal and all the 
property, rights of property, franchises, and appurtenances used or ac- 
quired for use in connection therewith or appertaining thereto. 

In other words, there is an appropriation for the purchase of 
the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal by the Government of the 
United States. Mr. President, that project has been knocking 
at the doors of the Treasury for years, and finally it has secured 
recognition in the pending river and harbor bill. I do not know 
that any report has been made from the engineers on this sub- 
ject. I have only had a chance to sunerficially examine the three 
immense volumes of this report. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If the Senator will permit me to inform 
him, here [exhibiting] are a few of the reports, which I have 
had bound together. 

Mr. THOMAS. I had reference to the printed report, which 
consists of three yolumes. I know the Senator has been one of 
the proponents of this measure. Let me ask him who owns the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal now? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The Chesapeake & Delaware Canal Co. 

Mr, THOMAS. Who owns the stock of the company? 

Mr. SAULSBURY, I have a complete certified list of the 
stockholders of this company here, which was obtained by me 
in an investigation of this very question a few years ago. It has 
been printed as a public document and it can be obtained by the 
Senator. Here is the original list obtained by me and put in 
this record under sworn testimony. 

Mr, THOMAS. Is it not a fact that the Chesapeake & Dela- 
wiog Canal has been practically put out of business by the rail- 
roads? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. That is not the fact at all, Mr. President. 
The Chesapeake & Delaware Canal is now paying out of its net 
earnings 4 per cent on a bonded indebtedness of $2,600,000, and 
has ever since 1887, for example. Before that it made a great 
deal of money. 

Mr. THOMAS. What have the stockholders received? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Nothing. 

Mr. THOMAS. Why does the company want to scll it to the 
Government? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The company does not want to sell it to 
the Government, and I have had a great deal of trouble in trying 
to get the company and Government in accord on this very ques- 
tion. It was not until the last river and harbor bill I obtained 
the insertion of a power of condemnation by the Government 
that they came anywhere near reaching an agreement. re 

Mr. THOMAS. Why does the Government need it? $ 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I shall be very glad to furnish the Sen- 
ator, if he will do me the honor to read them, with copies of a 
number of speeches I have made on it and with a great number 
of reports made by the engineers to the Government, these re- 
ports running from I know as long ago as the early eighties. I 
can give the Senator the exact date. I have the document here. 

Mr. THOMAS. I listened, I think, to two speeches of the 
Senator, or two arguments ’ 

Mr, SAULSBURY. I may have been unfortunate in not being 
able i 

Mr. THOMAS. And my recollection of the dominant note in! 
the argument was that the acquisition of the canal was desirable! 
that it might form a part of an inland waterway reaching, I 
think, from New England to somewhere in the cotton States. 

Mr. SAULSBURY, The Senator is entirely wrong on that 
point. 

Mr. THOMAS. I may be mistaken about it. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The Senator is wrong. If the Senator 
will permit me, on the 8th day of October, 1914, the Senate 
adopted a resolution directing the Secretary of War to furnish 
all information and all recommendations of military authorities 
regarding the acquisition of this canal and its use to the Gov- 
ernment. On the 11th day of March, 1915, in response to that 
resolution, he transmitted to the Senate the report which was 
made. There is collected in it a great deal from the various 
reports that had been made on this subject, and all, I may say, 
to the Senator, favorable to the acquisition of the canal by the 
Government, This report was signed by the chief of the War 
College Division, Gen. Macomb; by Gen. Bliss, who was the Act- 
ing Chief of Staff; and by the Secretary of War. If the Sena- 
tor has not seen that report, he will find that it is a very 
valuable contribution to knowledge on the subject. 
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Mr. THOMAS. I will be very glad to read it. J 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I will be glad to give the Senator a copy. 

Mr. THOMAS. If I draw the correct inferenee—and if I do 
not the Senator will set me right—the acquisition of the Chesa- 
peake & Delaware Canal seems to be a military proposition, 
judging from 

Mr. SAULSBURY. No. If the Senator will permit me to 
make a suggestion, I began the examination of this subject prac- 
tically from a purely commercial side. I supplied myself with 
the facts in the case, looked over the ground and found out 
everything I could about it, and I became very thoroughly con- 
winced that it would be a great work of public utility and of 
national importance. 

Commercially, I may say to the Senator that I think the re- 
port of the engineers will show on the matter of traffic through 
that canal and the prospect of it that it will pay somewhere 
_ from 15 to 20 per cent on the cost of its acquisition and enlarge- 
ment to the people of this country in the saving of freight. It 
will save, incidentally, lives lost on the outside course. It will 
shorten the distance between Baltimore and New York 180 
miles. It will shorten the water distance between Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, over the outside route for ships of good size, 
something like 300 miles. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then it must be either in itself an inland 
waterway which the Government is to acquire or part of a 
larger contemplated inland waterway. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. May I say to the Senator, as I have said 
in some of the addresses which unfortunately have not come 
under the Senator’s observation, my belief is that the acquisi- 
tion by the Government and the completion of this canal as a 
deep, sea-level canal will absolutely demonstrate the utility and 
great advantage of the further extension of a waterway system 
between the upper Delaware above Philadelphia and New York 
Bay. The great military value is due to the easy and quick 
transportation of military supplies and munitions through this 
system of waterways and as a defense against an attack by 
foreign forces. 

Its great naval value is demonstrated by the ease with which 

our fleets could be assembled anywhere between Narragansett 
Bay and the Virginia Capes, which would multiply many times 
the efficiency of that fleet. 
Its commercial value is practically demonstrated by the re- 
ports which have been many times made upon it and as to the 
commercial value of the canal very recently by a report made by 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

All these facts really have been so familiar to me and have 

been reiterated so many times I feel that I am imposing on the 
Senate when I make this statement. But the Senator will find 
that practically every fact has been proven as near as it could 
be proven that it should be made a deep, sea-level canal and 
ships taken through it in procession, which will be the case. 
For example, let me tell the Senator there are 50,000,000 tons 
of commerce on Delaware Bay annually and 50,000,000 tons 
on the Chesapeake Bay. A little 14-mile stretch separates that 
great commerce, and the only boats you can get through are 
little barges drawing 9 feet of water, with only 23 feet beam 
and 220 feet length. 
Mr. THOMAS. The Senator spoke about using it for the 
passage of our naval vessels. Will the Senator tell me how 
much that canal will have to be enlarged and deepened in order 
to permit such a use? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Absolutely, I think I can. It has all 
been demonstrated in the reports which the engineers have from 
time to time made. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Col- 
‘prado yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I rise to a question of order. 
This is a very important matter, and I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

{| Mr. THOMAS. Of course, I must submit to that, but if I 
had known that was the Senator’s purpose I would not have 
lylelded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Bankhead Gay 
Beckha Henderson 


Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 


Pittman 
Pollock 


Pomercne 
Ransdell 
Saulsbury 
Shafroth 


Sheppard 


ng 
Lenroot 
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Smith, Ariz, Spencer 
Smith, Ga. Swanson Warren 

Smith, S. C. Thomas Wee 

Smoot Trammell Williams 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-one Senaters have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Harpwick, Mr. La FOLLETTE, and Mr. Srerirxc answered to 
their names when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the presence of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Anns will 
carry out the order of the Senate. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. entered the Chamber and answered to his 
name. 8 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to state that my colleague IMr. 
Manrin of Virginia] is detained from the Senate on account of 
sickness. I will let this announcement stand for the night. 

Mr. Myers, Mr. Gonk, Mr. McCunmer, and Mr. ROBINSON en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I shall defer further comment 
upon the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal section of this bill to 
another occasion, perhaps to-morrow. I want now to direct the 
attention of the Senate for a moment to the last amendment of 
the committee, which reads: 

Sec. 7. That the International Joint Commission created by the treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain relating to boundary 
waters between the United States and Canada, signed at Washington 
January 11, 1909, under the provisions of article 9 of said treaty, is 
requested to investigate what further ent of the St. Lawrence 
River between Montreal and Lake Ontario is necessary to make the 
same navigable for ocean-going vessels, together with the estimated cost 
thereof, and report to the Government of the Dominion of Canada and to 
the Congress of the United States, with its recommendations for coopera- 
tion by the United States with the Dominion of Canada in the improve- 
ment of said river. 

So far as the immediate purpose of that section is concerned, 
it is, perhaps, not particularly objectionable; but every man 
who has even the most superficial acquaintance with the St. 
Lawrence River knows that to make it navigable between Mont- 
real and Lake Ontario is to undertake a task the magnitude of 
which is, perhaps, not more than equaled by any other waterway 
improvement, plan, or scheme that can be imagined. 

Mr. LODGE. Would it not involve the construction of an 
enormous canal to go around the Lachine Rapids? 

Mr. THOMAS. It would involve either an enormous canal or 
a system of locks which would perhaps cost as much, if not more. 
If we embark upon that enterprise, which I presume is contem- 
plated because of the report—otherwise it weuld be useless—the 
expense that would be entailed upon the Government of the 
United States, in my judgment, can net now be conceived. 

Mr. LODGE. And, then, the improvement when built would 
be wholly beyond our control. 

Mr. THOMAS. That would depend upon which side of the 
river it was constructed.. Of course, this is an international 
river, which forms part of the boundary between the United 
States and Canada. 

Mr. LODGE. For only a comparatively short distance is it 
an international boundary. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is an international river only for a com- 
paratively short distance. The remainder of it is entirely 
within the geographical boundaries of the Dominion of Canada. 

I imagine, Mr. President, that the cost will, of course, be 
divided, that it must be divided, between the Canadian Govern- 
ment and our own. The matter of joint control would be essen- 
tial even if it were constructed upon the American side of the 
river, but I think, so far as we are concerned—ahd when I say 
“we” I mean the people of the United States—it would be far 
better to deuble the capacity of the present New York Barge 
Canal and divert the commerce of the Lakes to the Hudson 
River, instead of diverting it to a longer river route, but perhaps 
a shorter route, to Great Britain and to Europe. I am appre- 
hensive that as a consequence of the improvement of this river, 
if it were made effectual for navigation by modern vessels— 
and they are growing larger all the time—the effect upon the 
commerce and the business of our Atlantic ports might be ex- 
tremely serious; in other words, we might be expending unteld 
millions of American money for the purpose of constructing a 
water highway to the ocean, with a disastrous result or a 
serious result to the commerce of the great cities of Boston, New 


Wadsworth 
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York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, Savannah, and 
Norfolk, : 

If we are going to make these expenditures upon a continu- 
ously large scale, let us make them in the United States, pro- 
vided the expenditures can be made within our own boundaries 
with equal success; and I feel very sure that, if the State of 
New York can construct a barge canal of the dimensions of the 
present one, the Government of the United States, by lending 
its powerful aid, can very easily make that navigable for ocean- 
going vessels, keep our commerce from the interior to the ocean 
within our boundaries, and add to the prosperity, the wealth, 
and the welfare of our own people. But, if that were not so, I 
ngain protest that this is not the time for such an experiment 
as is here contemplated. 

I observe that this is a Senate committee amendment. Of 
course, I presume it is susceptible of intelligent explanation and 
that there may be some good reason for going ahead with the 
work that I am unable to perceive; but I certainly hope that 
the Senate will not, without a full consideration of the conse- 
quences of such an enterprise, vote to retain the amendment in 
this bill. 

I know, Mr. President, that if I should talk all the evening 
I could subtract nothing from the bill or change a single vote 
upon it. I reserve the right to further diseuss the Chesapeake 
& Delaware Canal project; but I shall not, beyond that, offer 
any further opposition to a vote upon this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetrar in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment reported by the 
committee. Those in favor of the amendment will say “ aye.” 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to have the amendment stated. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just a moment, Mr. President. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is the Hackensack River item. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Several Senators here would like infor- 
mation as to what they are yoting on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the committee amend- 
ment, the Chair will say, and the Senator from New York is 
recognized. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from New York does not 
want recognition to speak; he wants to know what we are 
yoting on; that is all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment is 
that on page 5, after line 16. 
` Mr. RANSDELL. Including lines 17 to 19, on page 5. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. „Things are done so suddenly that one 
lias to be quick to ascertain what is going on. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The amendment has been before the Sen- 
ate for about an hour and a half now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this item of $88,000 for the Hack- 
ensack River, N. J., as I understand, was presented to the 
House and was thoroughly discussed there before the commit- 
tee. The House did not feel justified in putting it into the bill 
upon the report that was made by the engineers, and I should 
like to ask the Senator if there has been any additional report 
received by the Senate committee upon this item beyond what 
the House committee had? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator that I am not 
advised as to any full hearings on the subject before the House 
committee. I know that the members of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee of the House, after the bill was reported over 
there, felt that this item ought to have been included in the hill. 
So the matter was taken up by the Commerce Committee, and Gen. 
Taylor, representing the Chief of Engineers before our commit- 
tee, recommended this improvement. A number of people inter- 
ested in the improvement came before us, and we reached the 
conclusion that it was a very meritorious project, and that the 
improvement ought to be made. The one development there has 
been the shipbuilding industry, and there is need for this 16-foot 
channel. 

There were three investigations made; that is, investigations 
for the same depth, but one for a channel 200 feet wide, an- 
other for a channel 300 feet wide, another for a channel 400 feet 
wide, and the last for a channel 500 feet wide. The engineers 
recommend this project for a channel 16 feet deep and 300 feet 
wide, to cost $88,341 and $5,000 per annum for maintenance. 
The local interests wanted the 400-foot project, but the commit- 
tee did not feel justified in recommending that. That would 
cost $125,873 and $7,152 annually for maintenance. The 500- 
foot project would cost $178,845, and the annual maintenance 
charge would be $10,161. The engineers recommended the 300- 
foot channel, and it is considered by the committee as quite an 
important improvement in the interest of commerce and one 
that is needed especially by reason of the shipping interests and 
the development of shipyards which require this depth of water. 

The Senator from New Jersey is thoroughly familiar with 
the details in connection with the project, and I am sure that 


if the Senator from Utah will examine the report carefully 
he will be satisfied that it is a worthy project. The item is 
for the improvement of the Hackensack River, N. J., with a 
view of obtaining a depth of 16 feet up to the Central Railroad 
Co, of New Jersey bridge at mean low water, and 300 feet wide 
from the Passaic River channel to deep water above the Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. bridge. The estimated cost is $88,000, and 
is appropriated in one item in order to complete the project. 
It is not a continuing project, but this appropriation finishes 
the entire improvement. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I should like to add to 
what the chairman has said that there is a pretty considerable 
commerce now on the river. The report shows that in 1916 
it was 503,984 tons, valued at $1,992,000, practically $2,000,000. 
The river was only 12 feet deep, and the channel was 200 feet 
wide. The project is to make it 16 feet deep by 300 feet wide; 
and it certainly seems justified, in my judgment, by the value 
and importance of the commerce, and, as the chairman has 
said, by the shipping interests connected with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does the Senator know how 
much money the Government has already spent upon this river? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I can not tell the Senator. Perhaps I 
ean find it in this report. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have looked in the report, and unless it is 
found in some other part of the report than Part I, there is 
no estimate given. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will look and see if I can find it for the 
Senator. I do not recall. 

Mr. SMOOT. It may be in one of the other parts of the 
report. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
House Document 728. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will say to the Senator that if he will 
look on the top of page 347, Part I, I think he will find what 
he is asking for. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was just reading that. ' 

Mr. RANSDELL. According to the first paragraph there, 
the total amount expended for new work was $81,066.68, and 
for maintenance $10,612.16, a total of $91,678.84. I think that 
is what the Senator was asking. 

Mr. SMOOT. It says, under the head of “Condition at end 
of fiscal year”: 

The project was completed in 1914, except for obstructions in the 
draw of the highway bridge at Little Ferry. The controlling depth on 
June 30, 1918, was 12 feet up to the highway bridge at Little Ferry, 
where shoals in the draws of this bridge limit the navigable depths to 
between 8 and 9 feet. The total amount expended was 81,066.68 for 
new work, and $10,612.16 for maintenance, a total of $91,678.84. 

What IT was wondering was this: This appropriation of 
$88,000 is more than was expended on the project when the 
engineers reported it completed. In other words, this appro- 
priation asks for $88,000, and the appropriations heretofore 
made were $81,066.68. 

Mr. RANSDELL. As I understand the matter, this is a very. 
considerable modification of and addition to the existing proj- 
ect. It will make it 16 feet in depth instead of the former 
depth, and will make it about 300 feet wide, making it a very 
much more valuable waterway. The report which I have be- 
fore me says that— j 

The further improvement by the United States of Hackensack River, 
N. J., with a view of obtaining a depth of 16 feet up to the Central 
Railroad Co. of New Jersey bridge is deemed advisable to the extent 
provision a channel 16 feet deep at mean low water, and 300 feet 
w . 

As the Senator will see, that is more than double the former 
capacity. 


I think the Senator will find it in 


Mr. SMOOT. Is the Senator reading from House Document 
728? 

Mr. RANSDELL, I am reading from House Document 728, 
on page 3. : 


Mr. SMOOT. I did not have that document before me. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is the latest. It is dated January. 
2, 1918. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Fretrncuuysen] if he has stated to the Senate 
why the widening of this river, and deepening it from 9 feet 
to 16 feet, is required? What has happened there that we 
should expend that amount of money? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I have on hour's 
speech on this subject. 

Mr. LEWIS rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will not yield, I have the floor, and [ 
will not yield for an hour's speech. 


1919. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I appreciate the suggestion. I 
thought I should be able to harmonize difficulties to the extent 
of getting a recess agreed to, so that Senators could get their 
dinners, if the able chairman of the committee should find it 
agreeable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is open to a propo- 
sition of that kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the Senator from New 
Jersey answer my question, at least, before we vote upon this 
item. The Senator may have made that statement before; but 
I was down at lunch for a few moments, and I suppose he made 
that statement when I was out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I think the Senator 
was out of the Chamber when I explained this amendment. It 
contemplates dredging a bar at the mouth of Hackensack River, 
which is tributary to the Kill van Kull and the Newark Channel. 
The Federal Shipbuilding Co. is located above this sand bar, and 
there are being built there for the United States Government 
30 vessels of approximately 6,000 tons each. Now, it is found 
that in order to float those hulls over this bar, in order to get the 
coal for that shipbuilding plant, and in order to get the coal for 
the public-service corporation, and the various other industries 
along the line of the Hackensack River, carrying a tonnage 
amounting in value, I think, to some three and a half million 
dollars a year, this project is absolutely necessary; and it was 
approved by Mr. Sweet, the Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me ask the Senator if this is a temporary 
shipyard or a permanent shipyard? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It is a permanent shipyard; it is a 
Government shipyard; and not only that, but there are other 
Shipyards and other projects along the bank of that river. Not 
‘only that, but the Hackensack River is practically tributary to 
the Kill Van Kull; and the Senator, with his vast experience in 
these measures, having studied them year after year and know- 
ing them, knows that the Kill Van Kull is one of the yery im- 
portant highways for water-borne traffic along the New Jersey 
‘coast. The Hackensack and Passaic Rivers, fed by the in- 
dustries of Newark and Passaic and Paterson, make this one 
of the most important waterways in my State. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that I never yet have objected on the 
floor of the Senate to an appropriation that would in any way 
increase the commerce of this country, and that is my position 
now. If there is an appropriation, no matter whether it has 
been acted upon by the House or by the Senate, as to which it 
is shown that the expenditure of the money will return to the 
district through which the river runs sufficient compensation 
by increase of commerce, no one in the Senate will vote money 
for that purpose any quicker than I will. I understood, how- 
ever, that this appropriation was refused by the House; and, 
being refused, I thought it ought to be discussed in the Senate 
now. 
| Mr, RANSDELL. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator, if he will permit me, that the chairman of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee of the House was before us, and told 
us that if we took on any new projects at all, of all that the 
House rejected the Hackensack River was the best. He made 
that statement to us. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I have no objection to that amendment 
being agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee on page 5. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Secretary. The next amendment—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I understood 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am going to ask for a recess, but let us 
finish this page. 

Mr, SMOOT. I want the next item to go over, That is the 
Delaware River, Pa., N. J., and Del. I recognize the fact that 
that is reduced by the committee from $2,500,000 to $1,000,000, 
but upon reading the report I feel that I want a little more 
information. I will say to the Senator that it will not take long, 
so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well, then, Mr. President. I will not 
ask the Senate to stay in session longer to-night. We have 
spent the whole day and have gotten through with nearly five 
pages of the bill, but we have made some progress. 

Mr. SMOOT. In justification of the Senator from Ilinois, I 
want to say that when the Russian question was up for discus- 
sion yesterday, when 2 o’clock came, and the unfinished business 
was put before the Senate, the Senator wanted to follow imme- 
diately at that time with the speech that he made to-day. The 
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Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smrrons], having the unfin- 
ished business in charge, told me that he was not feeling well; 
that he was a sick man; that he wanted the report to be agreed 
to; and that the Senator from Illinois could make his speech 
upon the river and harbor bill, and that it would make no dif- 
ference; and he asked me to see the Senator from Illinois and 
find out if he would not consent to do that. Upon that request I 
spoke to the Senator from Illinois, and he did not make his 
speech then ; and the reason why it was made to-day was because 
it was distinctly understood yesterday that it could be made 
to-day. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from Utah means the junior Sena- 
tor from Illinois, Mr. SHERMAN? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I should have said the junior Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In answer to what the Senator says, I will 
say that if we have much further trouble with this bill I think 
I will get sick, and see if I can not secure the passage of the 
bill by that means. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, E want to suggest 
that there are not more than 15 Senators on the floor now, 

RECESS. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1919, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, February 14, 1919. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father who art in heaven, we thank Thee for all the 
great, the generous, the pure, the noble, whose lives were for 
the uplift of humanity. 

May we cmulate their example, that the world may be a 
little better that we have lived and wrought; and Thine be the 
praise through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

PENSIONS. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, this is pension day in the 
House, but I have no thought of asking to displace the supply 
bill now before this body; but I do ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of debate on the Army bill this evening that 
we have 10 minutes to take up a pension bill. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman think that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole is going to get through with the Army bill 


to-day? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I ask this if they do. If not, I shall not 
ask it. 

The SPEAKER. How many of these pension bills has the 
gentleman? 


Mr. TILLMAN. We have only one; a very short one. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can make that request this 
evening. The House may run late. 

Mr. TILLMAN. This is pension day in the House, and I ask 
to be allowed 10 minutes at the conclusion of the consideration 
of the Army bill—— 

Mr. FOSTER. Take it up now. 


Mr. TILLMAN, Well, I ask unanimous consent to take it up 
now. 
Mr. MANN. Will there be any debate on it? 
Mr. TILLMAN. No; I think not. 
Mr. MANN. Why not make the request to take it up now? 
PRINTING COPIES OF REVENUE ACT. 
Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman will permit, Mr. Speaker, 


day before yesterday I got unanimous consent of the House to 
print 14,000 copies in document form of the bill as reported by 
the conference committee, the revenue bill. I had the impres- 
sion then that the Senate had passed the bill. Yesterday morn- 
ing I found that they had not passed it, and by unanimous con- 
sent that order was rescinded, but I understand in the mean- 
time before the order was rescinded they executed the order 
for printing at the Government Printing Office and already had 
printed the bill. So I ask unanimous consent that 15,000 copies 


of the bill reported by the conference committee be printed, 7,500 
to go to the document room and 7,500 copies to the folding room, 
The first order was for 14,000. 
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Mr. MANN. This is within the limit that the House can print 
at a cost of not more than $500? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is. The first number was 14,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Why not make it 8,000 for the folding 
room? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is already put in. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Seven thousand only, I thought, had been 
placed at the disposal of the document room. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; half has been placed at the disposal of 
the document room and half at the disposal of the folding room. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to have 15,000 copies of the conference report 
on the revenue bill printed. 7,500 for the folding room and 7,500 
for the document room. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

CORRECTION IN A REFERENCE. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Spenker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Colorado rise? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. To correct the record and ask 
for a change of reference of a bill. 

The SPEAKER. Correct the record first. Take one thing at 
a time. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I filed a report 
yesterday from the Committee on the Irrigation of Arid Lands 
on a departmental bill (H. R. 4187) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey to a man named Hiersche about 90 
acres of land in exchange for some land he owns. It is a mat- 
ter which I think ought to go on the Union Calendar, but it 
was referred to the Private Calendar, and I ask to have it 
transferred. 

The SPEAKER. What is it about? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There is a man named Anton 
Hiersche who owns about 40 acres of land that the Reclama- 
tion Service wants for a part of the reservoir site of the North 
Platte irrigation project in Nebraska. The Interior Depart- 
ment dees not want to incur the expense of condemning this 
land, but wants to exchange another piece of vacant land for 
it, and Hiersche is willing to make the exchange. This bill au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to issue a patent to a 
definitely described tract of land to Hiersehe in consideration 
of Hiersche deeding to the United States Government the land 
that is needed for this reservoir, No. 2 of that project. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is a private bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; I do not think so. This is 
not 2 private relief bill. Mr. Hiersche is not asking for any- 
thing. He owns the land that one of the Government's reser- 
voirs is now situated upon. The Reclamation Service wants 
to flood that land, and the Interior Department wants by mutual 
consent to convey to him about 90 acres of public domain for 
his about 40 acres within the reservoir site. Now, it seems to 
me that is a bill of a public character directly appropriating 
public property belonging to the United States under Rule 
XIII of the rules of the House, section 729. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are plenty of bills on the Private 
Calendar providing for transfer to separate individuals. They 
are private bills, not public. 
| Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I beg to differ with the gentleman. 
My impression is that whenever a tract of public land—whether 
it is 90 acres or 90,000 acres—is to be conveyed by patent by 
act of Congress directing the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
a patent to somebody for the land, it makes no difference whether 
the Government gets money or other land or something else or 
nothing in exchange for it, my impression is that is an appro- 
priation of public property and should be put upon and consid- 
ered on the Union Calendar. That is the way I understand the 
rule, and it seems to be supported by section 3115 of volume 4 
‘of Hinds’ Precedents. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is a statute which describes private 
bills which was called to the attention of the House by myself 
‘some weeks ago, and I ask the gentleman to withdraw the re- 
quest until I can give that authority. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will withdraw the request tem- 
porarily, but it is a departmental measure that is very plain 
and simple and ought to be passed at this session. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That does not make it a public bill, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Secretary Lane's letter transmit- 
ting a draft of the bill to me explains the situation and the im- 
pertance of the bill as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF TOE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 2, 1977. 


My Dran Mr. Tavrot: During the last session of Congress I ted 
Hon. W. R. Sulrn, the former chairman of the Committee on Irrigation 


of Arid Lands, to introduce a bill authorizing Anton Hiersche to select 
other land in Heu of lands now owned by him and required for reclama- 
tion purposes in connection with the North Platte project—Nebraska. 


The bill was introduced and became H. R. 17743. I am now advised 
by the Reclamation Service that the bill as then presented was not in 
strict accordance with conditions involved. I am therefore submitting 
another draft with the 3 that you introduce the same. Mr, 
Hiersche has agreed to the plan propo by the bill. 

Mr. Hiersche gives up his title to a tract of about 25 acres below the 
G-foot contour now flooded and gives the United States a right to flood 
about 32 acres additional below the 11-foot contour to which 32 acres 
Mr. Hiersche retains title. In lieu thereof he is to be allowed 90 acres, 
of which about 67 acres will eventually be irrigable under the project. 

While Mr. Hiersche is allowed to t a larger area than he gives up, 
there is practically no discrepancy in value, because a considerable part 
of the land taken is very 7 — to become seeped or partly so whenever 
irrigation is practiced on the adjoining ground. Besides, the agrienl- 
tural quality of the land given up is better than the land to be taken, 
and there is a corresponding difference in market value. 

I would therefore pleased to haye you introduce this bill in lieu of 


the other, as it will doubtless save the project a very large amount, 


because if it were neces: 
from Mr. Hisreche a n anas 3 iaia 
Ny, yours, FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Hon. Epwarp T. TAYLOR, ere 
Chairman Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, 
House of Representatires. 

I have not the slightest personal interest in the bill. I am 
merely trying to handle it at the request of the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Reclamation Service. It is a Nebraska matter, 
and I feel that the bill should be placed where I think it belongs, 
on the Union Calendar, where it can be disposed of at this ses- 
sion of Congress, and not on the Private Calendar, where it 
will be chloroformed forever. However, I will withdraw the 
request for the present and confer with the gentleman and the 
House parliamentarian. ° 

The SPEAKER. What is the other part that the gentleman 
wants? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. My other request is to correct an 
error in printing. The bill in the report is given as H. R. 187 
instead of H. R. 4187. Moreover, the report shows that it is 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, while the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of yesterday, page 3457, shows it on the 
Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. In the RECORD? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It is an error in printing the re- 
port. The Recorp is correct. 

1 SPEAKER. Without objection, the correction will be 
made. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested : 

S. 3123. An act for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Henry O. Barrett; 

S. 2902. An act for the relief of the owner of the steamer 
Mayflower and for the relief of passengers on board said 
steamer ; 

S. 2124. An act to fix the salary of the United States district 
attorney for the eastern district of New York; and 

S. 5471. An act for the relief of John A. Gauley. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 8625) to accept from the South- 
ern Oregon Co., a corporation organized under the laws of the 
State of Oregon, a reconveyance of the lands granted to the 
State of Oregon by the act approved March 3, 1869, entitled 
“An act granting lands to the State of Oregon to aid in the 
construction of a military wagon road from the navigable wa- 
ters of Coos Bay to Roseburg, in said State,” commonly known 
as the Coos Bay Wagon Road grant, to provide for the disposi- 
tion of said lands, and for other purposes. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 2902. An act for the relief of the owner of the steamer 
Mayflower and for the relief of passengers on board said 
steamer ; 

S. 5471. An act for the relief of John A. Gauley; and 

S. 3128. An act for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Henry O. Barrett; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2124. An act to fix the salary of the United States attorney 
for the eastern district of New York; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Department of Justice. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recoxp on the subject of my work in 
Congress. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the subject 
of his work in Congress. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 


SPEAKERS PRO TEMPORE FOR SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 


The SPEAKER. On next Sunday there will be held memorial 
exercises for gentlemen from Wisconsin, Virginia, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania. The Chair usually appoints the senior Member of 
a delegation to preside. In this case the Chair will appoint Mr. 
BUTLER, of Pennsylvania, to preside, and request him that when 
Wisconsin is reached that Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin shall be 
called to preside, when Virginia is reached that Mr. FLoop shall 
be called, and when Maryland is reached Mr. LINTHICUM. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the bill H. R. 
15706, the pension bill, and ask that the same be considered in 
the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
call up the bill H. R. 15706, and that it be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the first reading 
of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves that the first reading 
of the bill be dispensed with. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 15706) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War and the widows 
of such soldiers and sailors, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of Charles A, Wilkerson, late of Company E, Fiftieth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer gece War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George C. Williams, late of Company ‘A, Thirty-first 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Frank A. James, late of Company F, Sixth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 ke month. 

The name of Dillard Pliman, late of ers C, Twenty-sixth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 5 month. 

he name of Edward A. „ late of pompan F, Twenty-fourth 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with — 5 and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Herman Platz, late of Company H, Third Regiment 
Volunteer Engineers, War with Spain, and pay a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charles N. Benson; late of Company F, One hundred 
and fifty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 8 War with Spain, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Noah Collins, late of Company I, Second Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Michael S. Kane, late of Battery A, First Battalion 
Maine Volunteer Heavy Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of John H. Caldwell, late of gy ere J K, Twenty-second 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of Sr r month. 

The name of James P. Kennedy, late of Company M, Thirty-sixth 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Taylor Hubbard, late of Company I, Eighth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with 1 —5 and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month in lieu of t he is now 5 

The name of Jacob C. Wright, late of Company C, Fourth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charles H. Jackson, late of Company M, First Regiment 
South Dakota Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Floyd L. Green, late of Company K, Thirty-fifth Regi- 
ment 8 Volunteer Infantry, War wi pain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of 1 Baas month. : 

The name of James E. Kennedy, late of 8 C, Thirty-fourth 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Sylvester P. Martin, late of Company K, Fifth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of John J. Camac, late of Company H, Fourth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Phoebe J; Lincoln, former widow of Matthew Carlos, 
Jate of Company B, Twenty-first Regiment United States Infantry, 
Kemar Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Howard L. Burnett, late of Troop L, Fourth United 
States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$17 per month, 


The name of Rufus Adamson, late of Troop M, Sixth United States 
Cavalry, wae with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month, 

The name of Oliver Freeman, late of Company E, Fourth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. ‘ 
_ The name of Grover Colter, late of Company G, Fourteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Re; r Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Albert W. Ankney, late of Companies B and G, Eighth 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George Hall, late of Company H, Second Battalion Engi- 
neers, United States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James Lee, late of Company D, Twenty-fourth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William H. Hill, late of Troop K, Eighth Regiment 
United States 3 War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 812 per month. 

The name of Orville H. Mills, late of Company B, Thirty-third ae 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $ 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Lynch, late a member of the United States Marine 
Corps, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of John W. Smith, late of Company K, Ninth Regiment Ili- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James M. Conner, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Nebraska Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of William S. Whitley, late of Company B, Tenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles H. Jessee, late of Company A, Fifth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Arthur D. Warden, late of Company M, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, and Quartermaster Corp: 
United States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension a 


the rate of $17 per month. 
The name of Carl N. Nelson, late of Company B, Thirty-third Regi- 
pain, and pay him a 
12 per month. 


meut Michigan Volunteer Infantry, War with 
pension at the rate of 

The name of Jeremiah H. Worthley, late of 88 4 Twenty- 
seventh Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Silas Clyde Whitcomb, late of Company I, Fourth 7 25 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pronon at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of James W, Smith, late of Company B, Second Regiment 
Nebraska Volunteer 3 War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of John F. Hazelrigg, late of Troop D, Fourth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month in lien of that he is now 8 

The name of Andrew J. Bri late of Company F, First Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 2 month, 

The name of John A. Falvey, late of 9 L, Thirty-first Regi- 
ment Michi Volunteer Infantry, War wi pain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Thomas J. Cook, dependent father of George C. Cook, 
deceased, late of Battery G, First Regiment United States Artillery, 
War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Katherine Cotter, dependent mother of Thomas J. Cotter, 
late of Troop A, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and pay her a 1 at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William J. Walker, late of Hospital Co United States 
Army, and Company E, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Marion Rosser, late of Company C, First Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Nels Christensen, late of Company C, First Battalion 
Wyoming Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Clark P. Hoskins, late of the Hospital Co and Fifth 
Company, United States Coast Artillery, Regular Establishment, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John J. Ludwig, late of Company L, Third R 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John F. Mossberg, late of Company D, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Herbert B. Holloway, late of Company H, Third Regi- 
ment Virginia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Harold A. Salisbury, late of Capt. John L. Sperry's 
company, Umatilla Guards, Oregon State Militia, nock Indian War, 
and pay a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Wedding Colgate, late of Company C, Twentieth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George Plewacki, late of ors ped K, Twenty-third 
Regiment United States Infantry, Re; r Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $24 month. 

The name of Charles E. Keck, late of the Hospital Corps, United 
States Army, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month. 

The name of Isaac F. Lanham, late of Company I, Second Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George W. Burchard, late of Company B, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment United States Volunteer katana, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $17 per month, 
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The name of Edward Stephens, late of Company K, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now eee 

The name of William T. Murphy, late of — — G, Thirtleth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Estab! ent, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month. $ 

The name of Charles F. Gilroy, late of Company F, First Regiment 
Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him & pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

Tae name of William Ellison, late of Company B, Ninth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 8 r month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Eli Gusdonowicz, alias Eli Guedonowicz, late of Com- 
pear L, Fifteenth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, War with 

pain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. . 

The name of Robert Henkel, late of Company E, Fifth Regiment 

United States Infantry, R r Establishment, and pay him a pension 


at the rate of $12 p month. 

The name of William F. Fogarty, late of the United States Marine 
Corps, United States Navy, R Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James T. Breen, late of Troop I, Second Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month. 

. The name of Jacob Copeland, late of Company F, First Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Isaac J. Burk, late of Company E, Sixth . 
United States Volunteer 2 War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Jonathan F. Titus, jr., late of Battery F, Fifth United 
States Light Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now eggs 2 ; d 

The name of Ellis 0. 5 of 8 II. Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George Casseboom, late of Company A, First Regiment 
California Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Henry Simpson, late of Company F, One hundred and 
fifty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of John Weiss, late of Hospital Corps, United States Army, 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Walter W. Brunn, late of Copper B; One hundred and 
sixtieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

name of Nicholas Vincent, late of Company E, First Regiment 
Montana Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of pd month. 

The name of William D. Mickley, late ma. Fourth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Eleanora ain widow of Andrew late of Com- 

nited States Infantry, lar Establish- 
ment, and pay ne e Drewes at the rate of at troop D 


War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 month. 
Pot Frederi of T. hird 


United States Cavalry, Regular Establishmen pay a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiyin; 
The name of McDonald Wells, late of Company M, Twenty-seventh 


Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a peor at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 


in 
5 The, name of William E. Davis, late of Company D, Twenty-sixth 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of 175 per month. 

< The name of John Maloy, late of ee E, Seventeenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. : 

The name of Greer T. Neal, late of Company L, Eighth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month. 

The name of Ellsworth G. Beers, late of the United States Navy, War 
with Spain, and him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
The name of Tony Verrosso, late of r II. First Regiment Dela- 
ware Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of William V. Richardson, late of Company I, Forty-first 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with in, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month in leu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Michael Levi, late of Troop A, Fourth Regiment United 
512 85 vector i War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

per month. 

The name of Jobe C. Walton, late of Company I, Thirty-third Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a — at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Charles Michener, late of Battery F, First Regiment 
United States Field „ Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George Polleti, late of Troop D, Seventh Regiment 
United States Cavalry, 8 Establishment, Indian wars, and pay 
Rim a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

V. Barker, late of Company A. Hospital Corps, 


The name of W. 
lar Establishment, and pay him a pension at 


United States Army, 
the rate of $12 oe month. 

The name of Frank J. Brolley, late of Com ny D, Second ent 
United States Volunteer Engineers, War with, pain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Grantham, late of Battery I, Third Regiment 
United States Artillery. War with Spain, and pay a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Generai G. Burris, late of Company C, Forty-eighth 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infartry, War with Spain, and pay 
Arat © Peneesy Di EDE Fate OE BAT: DAE PEN Ae Hee ae t t he is now 


g. 
The name of Loue Thompson, late of the United States Navy, War 
with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per mon 


The name of Irven P. Cammarn, late of Company B, Second Regi- 

—.— one — — 3 and 8 Corpa, United States — 
n, and pa a on a er 4 
in lieu of that he is e ate Of ME Res, en 

The name of Christine Neubert, dependent mother of Herman Stein- 
furth, late of Company K, Second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
ae „War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 

The name of Eliza L. Ellis, helpless and dependent daughter of Wil- 
Ham West, ‘ate of Capt. M. Huntington's — t North Caro 
Sa War of 1812, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 

The name of Fred E. Kies, late of Company G, Third Regiment Con- 
necticut Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 1 2 pension- 
at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Katharina Bamberg, widow of Nicholas Bamberg, late 
of Company G, Thirty-first Regiment United States Infantry, Regular 
Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month 
and $2 per month additional on account of the minor child of the 
said Nicholas Bamberg until she reaches the age of 16 years. 


The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following House bills 
referred to the Committee on Pensions: 


H. R. 407. Charles A. Wilkerson. II. R. 10490. Wedding Colgate. 

H. R. 595. Geo €. Williams, II. R. 10346. George Plewacki, 
H.R. 610. F A. James. H. R. 10684. Charles E. Keck. 

H, R. 1138. Dillard Pliman. II. R. 10809. Isane F. Lanham. 

H. R. 1579. Edward A. Ward. H. R. 10951. George W. Burchard. ` 
II. R. 1773. Herman Platz. II. R. 11224. Edward Stephens. 

H. R. 1815. Charles N. Benson. II. R. 11286. William T. Murphy. 
H. R. 1911. Noah Collins. II. R. 11380. Charles F. Gilroy, 

R. 1958, Michael S. Kane. H. R. 11469. Wiliam Ellison. 

R. 3481. John H. Caldwell. H. R. 11474. Eli Gusdonowilecz, 
H. R. 4087. James P. Kennedy. alias Eli Guedeno- 
II. R. 4153. Taylor Hubbard. s wiecz. 

H. R. 4174. Jacob C. Wright. II. R. 11509. Robert Heukel. 

II. R. 4221. Charles H. Jackson. H. R. 11821. William F. Fogarty. 
II. R. 4407. Floyd IL. Green. II. R. 11959. James T. Breen, 

II. R. 4421. James E. Kennedy. II. R. 12008. Jacob Copeland. 

II. R. 4544. Sylvester P. Martin. H. R. 12121. Isaac J. Burk. 

H. R. 4390. John J. ac, H. R. 12181. Jonathan F. Titus, jr. 
II. R. 4708. Phoebe J. Lincoln. II. R. 12243. Ellis O. Greely. 

H. R. 5038. Howard L. Burnett. H. R. 12291. George Casseboom. 
H. R. 5041. Rufus Adamson. H. R. 12398, Henry Simpson. 

H. R. 6217. Oliver Freeman. H. R. 12475. John Weiss. 

H. R. 6393. Grover Colter. II. R. 12482, Walter W. Brunn, 
II. R. 6767. Albert W. Anknex. II. R. 12494. Nicholas Vincent, ` 
II. R. 7123. George Hall. II. R. 12500. Wiltlam D, Mickley. 
II. R. 7528 James Lee. II. R. 12570. Eleanora 

II. R. 7717. William II. Hill. II. R. 12593. Louis H. Wiechman, 
II. R. 7954. Orville II. Mills. II. R. 12675. Frederick W. Duden, 
H. R. 8035. James Lynch, II. R. 12678. MeDonald Wells. 

II. R. 8122. John W. Smith. II. k. 12689, William E. Davis. 
II. R. 8200. James M. Connor. II. R. 12745. John Maloy. 

II. R. 8407. William S. Whitley. II. R. 12792. Greer T. Neal. 

I. R. 8514. Charles H. Jessee. II. R. 12828. Ellsworth G. Beers. 
II. R. 8603. Arthur D. Warden. II. R. 12993. Tony Verrosso. 
II. R. 8741. Carl N. Nelson. H. R. 13218. William V., Richard- 
H. R. 8810. Jeremiah H. Worthley. son. 

II. R. 8842. Silas Clyde Whitco: II. R. 13292. Michael Levi. 

H. R. 8908. James W. Smit H. R. 13314. Jobe C. Walton. 

H. R. 9025. John F. Hazelrigg. H. R. 13336. Charles Michener, 
H. R. 9040. rew J. Briggs. . II. R. 13476. George Polleti. 

H. R. 9074. John A, Falvey. II. R. 13489. Roscoe W. Barker. 
H. R. 9351. Thomas J. Cook. H. R. 13490, Frank J. Brolley. 
H. R. 9398. Katherine Cotter. H. R. 13668. James Grantham. 
II. R. 9522 William J. Walker. H. R. 14211, General G. Burris, 
H. R. 9651. Marion Rosser. II. R. 14744. Loue Thompson. 

II. R. 9740. Nels Christensen. II. R. 14805. Irven P. Cammarn, 
II. R. 9986. Clark P. Hoskins. II. R. 14815. Christine Neubert. 
II. R. 10018. John J. Ludwig. II. R. 15069. Mrs. R. L, Ellis. 
II. R. 10062. John F. Mossberg. II. R. 15070. Fred E. Kies. 

II. R. 10328. Herbert B. Holloway. II. R. 15680. Katharina Bamberg. 


II. R. 10488. Harold A. Salisbury. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. TLMAN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


VALIDATION OF CERTAIN WAR CONTRACTS—CONFERENCE REPORT 
(NO. 1057). 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill H. R. 13274, and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be read in lieu of the report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think the report is more 
informing than the statement. 

Mr. FIELDS. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker. this is a very im- 
portant matter, and I make the point there is no quorum in 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The. motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. ‘ 
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1919. 
The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 
‘Almom Drukker Kennedy, R. I. Sanders, Ind 
‘Anthony Dupré ettner ders, 
‘Ashbrook Eagan Key, Ohio Sanders, N. Y. 
Barkley Eagle ss, Pa. Saunders, Va. 
‘Birch Esch Kinkaid Schall 
‘Bland, Ind. Estopinal LaGuardia Scully 
‘Booher Farr gley Sears 
‘Borland Perris Lobeck Sells 
Bowers Fess ort Shackleford 
‘Brumbaugh Flynn ouse 
Burnett Fordney M 8 mg 
Caldwell —.— MeLaughiin, Mi u. Smith, F. F 
‘aldwe n c 
Campbell, Pa. aher nook 
Cantrill Godwin, N. C. Miller, Minn. Snyder 
Caraway Goodall Montague Steenerson 
Carlin Graham, Pa. oon Stephens, Nebr. 
Carter, Mass, Gray, N. J. Mudd Strong 
Chandler, N.Y. Greene, Vt. Neely Sullivan 
Cleary Griest Nichols, Mich. Swift 
‘oady Hamill Norton Tague 
Costello Hamilton, Mich. O’Shaunessy ‘Taylor, Ark { 
Cox Hamilton, N. Y. Padgett T leton 
Curry, Cal, Haskell Pa ink 
Dall: Haugen Parker, N. J. Vare 
Darrow Hayes n Venable 
Davey Heaton Pou Waldow 
Davis Heintz Pratt Walsh 
F 
ney elvering yburn 0 
Denison ensle Reavis Wilson, III. 
Dewalt Hust Riordan Winslow 
Dooling — z Rowland Woods, 10 
oe w. „ Iowa 
Doremus Johnson, Ky. Rubey 
Drane Kelley, Mich. 


The SPEAKER. On this vote 286 Members—a quorum—an- 
swered to their names. 3 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further | 


proceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to dis- 
pense with further proceedings under the call. The question is 
on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors, and the 
Clerk will report the conference report. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate te the bill (H. R. 
13274) to provide relief where formal contracts have not been 
made in the manner required by law having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend and de recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment ef the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the Senate 
amendment, insert the following: 

“That the Seeretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to adjust, pay, or discharge any agreement, express or implied, 
upon a fair and equitable basis that has been entered into in 
goed faith during the present emergency and prior to November 
12, 1918, by any officer or agent. acting under his authority, di- 
rection, or instruction, or that of the President, with any person, 
firm, or corporation for the acquisition of lands, or the use 
thereof, or for damages resulting from notice by the Govern- 
ment of its intention to acquire or use said lands, or for the 
production, manufacture, sale, acquisition, or control of equip- 
ment, materials, or supplies, or for services, or for facilities, or 
other purposes connected with the prosecution of the war, when 
such agreement has been performed in whole or in part, or ex- 
penditures have been made or obligations incurred upon the 
faith of the same by any such person, firm, or corporation prior 
to November 12, 1918, and such agreement has not been ex- 
ecuted in the manner prescribed by law: Provided, That in no 
case shall any award either by the Secretary of War or the 
Court of Claims include prospective or possible profits on any 
part of the contract beyond the goods and supplies delivered to 
and accepted by the United States and a reasonable remunera- 
tion for expenditures and obligations or liabilities necessarily 
incurred in performing or preparing to perform said contract 
or order: Provided further, That this aet shall not authorize 
payment to be made of any claim not presented before June 30, 
1919: And provided further, That the Secretary of War shall 
report to Congress at the beginning of its next session follow- 
ing June 80, 1919, a detailed statement showing the nature, 
terms, and conditions of every such agreement and the payment 
or adjustment thereof; And provided further, That no settle- 
ment of any claim arising under any such agreement shall bar 
the United States Government through any of its duly author- 
ized agencies, or any committee of Congress hereafter duly ap- 


“pointed, from the right ef review of such settlement, nor the 


right of recovery of any money paid by the Government to any 
party under any settlement entered into or payment made un- 


der the provisions of this act, if the Government has been de- 


frauded, and the right of recovery in all such eases shall exist 
against the executors, administrators, heirs, successors, and as- 
signs, of any party or parties: And provided further, That noth- 
ing in this act shall be construed to relieve any officer or agent 
of the United States from criminal prosecution under the pro- 
visions of any statute of the United States for any frand or 
criminal conduct: And provided further, That this act shall in 
no way relieve or excuse any officer or his agent from such 
criminal prosecution because of any irregularity or illegality in 
the manner of the execution of such agreement: And provided. 
further, That in all proceedings hereunder witnesses may be 
compelled to attend, appear, and testify, and produce books, 
papers, and letters, or other documents; and the claim that any 
such testimony or evidence may tend to eriminate the person 
giving the same shall not excuse such witness from testifying,. 
but such evidence or testimony shall not be used against. such 
person in the trial of any criminal proceeding. 

“ Sec. 2, That the Court of Claims is hereby given jurisdiction 
on petition ef any individual, firm, company, or corporation 
referred to in section 1 hereof, te find and award fair and just 
compensation in the cases specified In said section in the event 
that such individual, firm, company, or corporation shall not 
be willing to accept the adjustment, payment, or compensation 
offered by the Secretary of War as hereinbefore provided, or in 
the event that the Secretary of War shall fail or refuse to offer 
a satisfactory adjustment, payment, or compensation as pro- 
vided for in said section. 

“Sec. 3. That the Secretary of War, through such agency as 
he may designate er establish is empowered, upon such terms 
as he or it may determine to be in the interest of the United 
States, to make equitable and fair adjustments and agreements, 


upon the termination or in settlement or readjustment of agree- 
ments or arrangements entered into with any foreign govern- 
ment or governments or nationals thereof, prior to November 


12, 1918, for the furnishing to the American Expeditionary. 
Forces or otherwise for war purposes of supplies, materials, 


| facilities, services or the use of property, or for the furnishing 


of any thereof by the United States to any foreign government 


or governments, whether or not such agreements or arrange- 


ments have been entered into im accordance with applicable 
statutery provisions; and the other provisions of this act shall 


not be applicable to such 


“Sec. 4. That whenever, under the provisions of this act, 
the Secretary of War shall make an award to any prime con- 
tractor with respect to any portion of his contract whieh he 
shall have sublet to any other person, firm, or corporation whe 
has in good faith made expenditures, incurred obligations, ren- 


| dered service, or furnished material, equipment, or supplies to 


such prime contractor, with the knowledge and approval of any 
agent of the Secretary of War duly authorized thereunto, be- 
fore payment of said award the Secretary of War shall require 
such prime contractor to present satisfactory evidence of having 
paid said subcontractor or of the consent of said subcontractor 


to look for his compensation to said prime contractor only; and 
in the case of the failure of said prime contractor to present 
such evidence or such consent, the Secretary of War shall pay 


directly to said subcontractor the amount found to be due 
under said award; and in case of the insolvency of any prime 
contractor the subcontractor of said prime contractor shall 
have a lien upon the funds arising from said award prior and 
superior to the lien of any general creditor of said prime con- 
tractor. 

“Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to adjust, pay, or discharge any agreement, 
express or implied, upon a fair and equitable basis the amount 
or amounts ef money heretofore invested or contracted to be in- 
vested and obligations incurred in good faith by any and all 
persons, firms, or corporations for producing or in good faith ac- 
quiring property for producing, within the United States, for 
the purpose of supplying the urgent needs of the Nation during 
the war, any ores or mineral substances mentioned and enumer- 
ated in the act entitled “An act to provide further for the na- 
tional security and defense by encouraging the production, eon- 
serving the supply, and controlling the distribution of those 
ores, metals, and minerals which have formerly beem largely 
imported, or of which there is or may be an inadequate sup- 
ply ;” approved October 5, 1918, the production of which was 
requested or demanded by the War Industries Board, the War 
Trade Board, the Shipping Board, the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion or the Department of the Interior and which has been pere 
formed in whole or in part by any such person, firm, or corpora 
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tion prior to November 12, 1918; and that said Secretary ascer- 
tain, determine, adjust, liquidate, and, out of the moneys pro- 
vided and appropriated by said act, pay to the parties justly 
entitled thereto the amounts of such losses and damages as he, 
the said Secretary shall find and determine to have been sus- 
tained by reason of having made said investments for said pur- 
poses, and that in each case he shall make such determination, 
provision, settlement, advancement, or final payment, or by 
agreement with claimants take such other action as he shall find 
and determine to be just and equitable; that the decision and 
action of said Secretary in each case shall be conclusive and 
final; that all payments shall be made, and all expenses in- 
curred by the said Secretary shall be paid from the funds appro- 
priated by the said act of October 5, 1918, and that said funds 
and appropriations shall continue to be available for said pur- 
poses until such time as the said Secretary shall have fully exer- 
cised the authority hereby granted and performed and completed 
the duties hereby provided and imposed: Provided, however, 
That said Secretary shall consider, approve, and dispose of only 
such claims as shall be made hereunder and filed with the De- 
partment of the Interior within three months from and after 
the approval of this act. 

That a report of all operations under this section, including 
receipts and disbursements, shall be made to Congress on or 
before the first Monday in December of each year. 

That nothing in this section shall be construed to confer juris- 
pe 75 — upon any court to entertain a sult against the United 

tates. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to provide relief in 
eases of contracts connected with the prosecution of the war, 
and for other purposes.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

W. J. FIELDS, 
Jutius KAHN, 
Managers on the part of the Hotse. 


Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The conferees agreed upon the general language of the House 
bill, so far as section 1 is concerned, together with the provision 
adopted by the House requiring presentation of claims not later 
than June 30, 1919. The Secretary of War is required to re- 
port to Congress in detail a statement of the settlement made. 
No settlement shall bar the Government of the right of review 
and recovery for fraud, and no officer or agent of the Govern- 
ment shall be relieved of liability for fraud or criminal conduct. 
This section contains a provision that witnesses may be com- 
pelled to attend and testify. 

Section 2 gives the Court of Claims jurisdiction in the event 
the settlement of the Secretary of War is not accepted. 

Section 3 authorizes settlements with foreign Governments 
and their citizens upon the same terms and conditions as such 
Governments themselves settle their own contracts. 

Section 4 authorizes the adjustment of the claims of subcon- 
tractors. 

Section 5 provides for the settlement of mining contracts by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

W. J. FIELDS, 


JuLIus KAHN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, can some arrangement be 
made as to the time between those who favor and those who 
oppose the conference report? 

Mr. FILEDS. Time will be given to those in opposition; and 
if I control the time on this side, I shall follow the policy of 
alternating between those opposed and those favoring, if that 
is desired, so that we can divide the time equally between the 
two sides. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the opposition have half of the time 
with those who favor the report? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, is a motion to 
recommit now in order? 

The SPEAKER. No. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. At the proper time I want to 
offer n motion to recommit if no one else does. 

The SPEAKER. It would be in order to make the motion to 
recommit—— 

Mr. MANN. 

The SPEAKER. 


If you can get the floor. 
Yes; if you can get the floor. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
for that purpose. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Can we not have an agreement as to the 
time before the discussion begins? 

Mr. FIELDS. As to the control of the time or as to the 
8 5 of time? 

Mr. HAMLIN Both. 

Mr. FIELDS. This general proposition has been discussed in 
the House, and the particular item upon which the opposition 
here seems to be centered was discussed for over an hour, or 
an hour and a half, in the House. 

Mr. GORDON. Yes; and the House rejected it 3 to 1. 

Mr. FIELDS. Well, I differ with the gentleman. 

Mr. GORDON. Well, it did. 

Mr. FIELDS. I will say to the gentleman that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. KAHN] and myself both asked to be sent 
to the conference uninstructed and voted against the instruc- 
tions of the conferees. 

Mr. MADDEN. A man on the conference goes into the con- 
ference to represent the House which sends him. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The vote which the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Gorpon] refers to was not on the question of instructing 
the conferees. It was on the question of concurring in the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I think an hour on each side 
would be sufficient. 

Mr. GORDON. No; I would like to have a little time on this. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to suggest that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Fretps], who has charge of the con- 
ference report, may be allowed to proceed with the debate for 
an hour, and then there may be other gentlemen who wish to 
be heard pro and con on it, and then there will be time to 
extend it. 

Mr. GORDON. I want to be heard on the “con” side. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the opposition have half of the time, 
to be equally divided with those who favor the report? 

Mr. FIELDS, I ask unanimous consent, then, Mr. Speaker, 
that the debate on this conference report be confined to one 
hour, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Srarrorp] and one-half to be controlled by myself, 
and at the expiration of that time the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered. 

Mr. FOSTER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker-—— 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Feros] is recognized. 

Mr. HAMLIN rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I desire to submit a unanimous-consent re- 
quest, if I may. If the gentleman from Kentucky will yield, I 
would like to submit a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. FIELDS. If the gentleman will make his request briefly, 
I will yield. 

Mr. HAMLIN. This is a very important matter. It involves 
millions of dollars. The proposition involved has never really 
been considered by the House, and I think the House can well 
afford to take two hours upon it. 

Mr. FIELDS. I can not yield to the gentleman to make a 
speech. 

Mr. WINGO. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas demands the 
regular order. The regular order is that if these gentlemen 
are going to debate this thing they had better start. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HAMLIN. I ask that the debate be limited to two hours, 
one half to be controlled by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
FrkLos] and the other half to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp], at the end of which time the 
previous question may be considered as ordered and a vote 
taken. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on this conference report shall 
not exceed two hours, one half to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky IMr. FI oDs] and the other half by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp]. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. And at the end of that time the previous ques- 
tion is to be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. And at the end of that time the pre- 
vious question is to be considered as ordered. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. FOSTER. I object. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Texas rise? ; 


I would like to get the floor 
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Mr. GARRETT of Texas. To submit a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, is this being taken out of my 
time? 

The SPEAKER. No. What is the parliamentary inquiry of 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I would like to know if at the end 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] shall be recognized 
to make a preferential motion? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
is entitled to be recognized. 

The SPEAKER. No. The first man who gets up in opposi- 
tion to the bill is entitled to it. The Chair has always given 
preference in making the motion to recommit to the Repub- 
lican side of the House—the minority. Still, the rule is for 
the man who qualifies to oppose the bill to have that right. 
That is the end of it. 

Mr. MANN. I do not care who is recognized to make the 
motion, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Oklahoma if he qualifies. Is the gentleman from Okla- 
homa oppesed to this bill? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes; with this amendment in it, 
I am. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is not a preper qualification. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I am opposed to this conference 
report with this amendment in it. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will qualify without any 
limitation, the Chair will recognize him. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

The LONDON. What is before the House now is the con- 
ference report and not the bill? 

The SPEAKER. Of course it is. 

Mr. LONDON. And therefore the qualification goes to the 
conference report, and the question is, Is the gentleman opposed 
to the conference report? 

The SPEAKER. Of course the qualification goes to the con- 
ference report. There is no trouble about that. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas demands the 
regular order. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Fets] is 
recognized for an hour. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. Is the motion to recommit in order before 
the gentleman from Kentucky has his hour? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, under the rules the motion to 
recommit can be made only when a Member gets the floor, ex- 
cert where the previous question has been ordered, and then it 
id n matter of right to make the motion. Before the previous 
question is ordered the gentleman must be able to get the floor 
in his own right in order to make the motion. 

The SPEAKER. Here is the situation: It is the habit of 
the House to consider the motion to adopt the conference 
report as pending. Now, another gentleman gets up and makes 
a preferential motion. ‘The Chair does not see that it makes a 
particle of difference when the motion to recommit is made. 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Ferns] will please proceed. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I have been waiting very pa- 
tiently for this opportunity. 

I wish to explain briefly the report, and I trust that I may 
not be interrupted until I have concluded my brief explanation. 

The first section of the report vests in the Secretary of War 
authority to settle claims contracted by the War Department. 
The conferees used the House language as the basis of the bill. 

Section 2 of the conference report confers upon the Court of 
Claims jurisdiction to consider the petition of the claimants 
if they are dissatisfied with the adjustment made by the Secre- 
tary of War. - 

Section 3 deals with foreign contracts. This amendment was 
put in by the Senate, and then, at the request of the War De- 
partment, was revised by the conferees, for the reason that it 
seemed proper to settle with foreign contractors in the same way 
that their governments were settling with them, and the pro- 
visions of the Heuse bill would not permit such settlements. 

Section 4 deals with subcontractors. It may be that there are 
five subcontractors in a particular case. Probably settlements 
ean be had with four of them. This provision provides that 
payments may be made to those with whom settlements can be 
reached. It would be manifestly unfair to hold up a part of 


the subcontractors because, forsooth, an agreement had not becn 
reached with one of them. It would also give that subcon- 
tractor a long lever if he believed that by holding out he 
might get the terms demanded because he had the whole situa- 
tion blocked. 

That is briefly the substance of the report down to section 5, 
which seems to be the basis of the controversy here, 

Mr. Speaker, the obligations that were incurred by the Gov- 
ernment in the production of war materials were not incurred 
by the War Department alone. Some men were called upon to 
furnish ores or minerals of different kinds. They were called 
upon by the Department of the Interior, by the Shipping Board, 
by the War Trade Board, by the War Industries Board, and by 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. These men responded to the 
call and inyested their money. I understand that many of them 
are bankrupt to-day. These materials were war materials, 
Though their production was not requested by the Secretary of 
War, it was requested for the same purpose and the same uses 
as were the materials the production of which was requested 
by the Secretary of War. The Senate amendment would have 
included production made upon request through the public press, 
through advertisements, or, in fact, would have covered every 
character of production of this kind. When we were discussing 
this question a few days ago I stated to the House that I was 
opposed to including claims based upon that sort of request. 
So the conferees agreed to confine these claims to production 
demanded or requested by the Department of the Interior, by 
the War Trade Board, by the Shipping Board, by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, and by the War Industries Board. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield for.a question? 

Mr. FIELDS. Let me conclude my statement first, please. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that when these agencies 
of the Government that were the chief organizations which were 
instrumental In promoting production for the prosecution of 
the war called citizens of this country to Washington or sent 
their agents to see them and requested them to engage in pre- 
duction for the prosecution of the war, the Government thereby 
incurred a moral obligation, whether there was any statute 
authorizing it or not, A bill passed this House some three 
months prior to October 5 which would have legalized all these 
claims had it passed the Senate in time, and I think it is fair 
to assume that these agencies of the Government, acting in 
anticipation of the enactment of that law, incurred these 
obligations, 

Now, men put their money into these materials, and, as I said 
a moment ago, they are bankrupt in the event that the Govern- 
ment does not take care of them. I think it would be unfair 
to desert these men now. I think it matters not whether these 
requests were made through the Secretary of War, through 
the Department of the Interior, through the War Trade Board, 
through the Shipping Board, or the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. They came from the Government of the United States, 
and whether there was a law upon the statute books at that 
time or not those agencies had the moral support of the people 
of the United States, and any individual who had refused to 
meet the request of one of these agencies would have been 
charged with being a slacker and almost a traitor. 

But men did not refuse. They responded to the request of 
the legally constituted agencies of their Government, invested 
their money, and produced the goods, and I believe that the 
Government thereby incurred a moral obligation that it should 
now meet. 

The question will be asked probably as to the amount of 
these claims. Mr. Manning, of the Department of the Interior, 
appeared before the conferees and stated that they would run 
from four and a half to eight million dollars. The bill pro- 
vides that these claims must be filed within three months after 
the enactment of the law, which removes the fear that in years 
to come some man will come up under the provisions of this 
act and say that he engaged in industry for the support of the 
Government and has a just claim. 

So I feel, Mr. Speaker, that the Government of the United 
States should at this time, considering the way that the people 
of the country came to the support of the Government and con- 
sidering the position that any man would have been placed in 
had he refused to comply with the requests of these agents—I 
say the Government should meet this moral obligation. I will 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Before the gentleman yields the floor, will 
he yield for a question? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman has been talking about the 
moral obligation of the Government connected with these. dif- 
ferent claims. I want to ask him if it is not a fact that the 
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administration, particularly the Secretary of Agriculture and 
many of his agents, not only requested the farmers of the coun- 
try, but went out and talked to them, wrote to them, and urged 
them to plant wheat, and that previous to that time the Congress 
of the United States had passed a law guaranteeing the farmer 
the price of $2.26 a bushel? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes; guaranteed in advance. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Under that request is it not possible that 
many of the farmers of the West went out and bought seed 
wheat, seed drills, and machinery, sowed his wheat, the drouth 
came and he lost his labor, he had the money invested in the 
machinery, and do you think that there is a moral obligation 
resting upon the Government to pay these men the $2.26 a bushel 
for whatever wheat they might produce, but that it should now 
pay them for the machinery and the efforts they made in plant- 
ing wheat with the expectation of getting $2.26 a bushel, but 
where no grain was raised? ; 

Mr. FIELDS. I will answer the gentleman’s question by ask- 
ing him one. If we had the right to guarantee to the farmer in 
advance the $2.26 for the production of wheat, is it morally right 
for the Government to bankrupt these gentlemen—— 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield further? I would 
simply say to the gentleman from Kentucky that if a man 
actually in the mining proposition had produced any manganese 
or pyrites under the request of these agents of the Government 
that the Government would be under a moral obligation to pay 
these gentlemen for the products which they had produced. 

Mr. GORDON. But they have not produced any. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes, 

Mr. LEVER. I want to say that the Secretary of Agriculture 
and every agency of the Secretary, and even the President of 
the United States, called upon the farmers of the country to 
produce foodstuffs, oats, rye, barley, pork, hogs, and they have 
done it in great abundance. We have more hogs in the country 
to-day than at any time in our history. More than that, the 
President called upon us, every agent called upon us, to buy 
liberty bonds, and they are selling at 94. Would the gentleman 
carry his theory so far as to ask the Government to pay these 
losses which were met in pursuance of a patriotic duty? 

Mr. FIELDS. Oh, the gentleman can go on and on and on, 
but I am speaking of the investment and production of these 
gentlemen who were requested to make it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would like to ask the gentleman, assuming 
his premises, which I do not agree to, why you should have 
thrown around section 6 of the conference report none of the 
safeguards you throw around other sections as to the contracts 
you were attempting to validate? In other words, why in one 
class it is wide open, with the decision of the Secretary of the 
Interior final, and in the other 

Mr. FIELDS. It gives to claimants under the Secretary of 
War a right that is not extended to these claimants, because if 
a claimant under the first provision does not care to accept the 
settlement of the Secretary of War he can appeal to the Court 
of Claims. But, under this provision, if the claimant does not 
accept the settlement of the Secretary of the Interior he can 
not go to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why not let them in both cases go to the 
Court of Claims? Is not that proof that he has no standing 
even in a court of equity? 

_ Mr. FIELDS. He has not the right extended to others in this 
bill. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GORDON. Before the gentleman yields the floor will he 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. FIELDS. I yield. 

Mr. GORDON. Where does the gentleman get the authority 
for saying that there will only be $8,000,000 of these claims? 
Mr. FIELDS. I stated where I got my authority; the Secre- 
tary of the Department of the Interior appeared before the con- 
ferees and made the statement. 

Mr. GORDON. Under section 5 anybody who went out pros- 
pecting for manganese will have a claim against the Govern- 
ment. 8 

Mr. FIELDS. I am glad the gentleman raised that question, 
because I overlooked it. They stated that the only claims would 
be on manganese, pyrites, chromium, and probably a little on 
phosphates. 

Mr. GORDON. I know, but they are not all in yet; wait for 
the returns. 

Mr. FIELDS. They know how much they requested and they 
based it on that. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that it would be agree- 


able to me for the gentleman from Wisconsin to control one-half 
the time, 


Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following motion 


to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. WINdo). Does the Chair 
understand the gentleman from Kentucky to yield the floor? 

Mr. FIELDS. No; Mr. Speaker, I am not yielding the floor, 

Mr. GORDON. I would like to speak in opposition to this, 

Mr, FIELDS. I will yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Howarp]. I do not yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin to make a motion to recommit. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I understood the gentleman from Kentucky 
had yielded the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understood the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky to yield to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin a part of his time. 

Mr. FIELDS. I have not reached an agreement as to that, 
and I understood that the gentleman from Wisconsin wanted 
to debate the motion, but I did not agree to yield to him, nor do 
I yield to him to offer a motion to recommit. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was not endeavoring to take advantage 
of the gentleman under any circumstances. The gentleman 
stated in effect that he yielded the floor. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Georgia yield for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. HOWARD. I do if it is not taken out of my time. 

oe SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman’s time is run- 
ning. 

Mr. HOWARD. Then I refuse to yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the House has had this matter 
under consideration now three or four times. It passed what 
was known as the war-contracts bill on a previous occasion by 
a very large majority. That bill itself as it left the House and 
went to the Senate and section 5 of the present conference 
report are in identical language. For instance, let me read two 
lines of each one of these sections to show that the same safe- 
guards, the same limitations, the same care, the same judicial 
scrutiny are imposed upon the Secretary of the Interior under 
section 5 as are imposed upon the Secretary of War under the 
original bill: 

That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to adjust. 


pay, or discharge any reement, express or implied, upon a fair and 
equitable basis that has n entered into in goo faith 
And so forth. 


Now, let us see what section 5 provides, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Just a moment. I want to get something in 
an intelligent, coherent way before the House, and you can not 
do it by answering questions every half minute. Therefore I 
shall have to refuse to yield. Let us see what section 5 says. 
Let us look this thing in the face as it exists. They are talking 
here about the farmers being induced to produce. Yes; they 
were induced to produce some, and they did produce, and they 
got the best prices that they ever got in the history of agric'il- 
ture for what they did produce, and they had a general, stabf> 
market, whereas these men who were induced to produce had 
only one customer; and who was that customer? The Govern- 
ment of the United States. When the armistice was signed that 
customer ceased to exist, and what these men had produced had 
practically no intrinsic value for the purposes for which it was 
produced and under the conditions under which it was produced. 
Let us see about the safeguards and the limitations which are 
thrown around section 5 that gentlemen here are preparing to 
strike from this conference report by a rereference of it to the 
conferees. Section 5 provides: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
adjust, pay, or discharge any agreement, express or implied, upon a 
fair and equitable basis, the amount or amounts of moneys heretofore 
invested or contracted to be invested— 

And so forth. That is exactly the same language. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. No, I will not. The gentleman can debate 
the matter in his own time. I have only five minutes. Let us 
see what you do by your vote when you vote to disagree to the 
conference report and strike- section 5 from it. You make 
flesh of one and fowl of the ether. You say that you repose the 
greatest confidence in the Secretary of War and you say by 
your vote in striking out section 5 that you do not repose the 
same confidence in the Secretary of the Interior—that. you are 
willing to trust the Secretary of War in the adjudication of 
$1,680,000,000 worth of claims, but you are unwilling to place 
that same degree of confidence in the great Secretary of the 
Interior and permit him to settle four and a half million to eight 
million dollars“ worth of claims upon undertakings that were 
entered into at the solicitation, at the suggestion, at the impor- 
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tunity of the Secretary of the Interior, and for what? What did 
he say to these men? Gentlemen here talk about running around 
and paying a lot of prospectors. You are not paying a lot of 
prospectors, you are paying a lot of patriotic citizens who in- 
vested their cold money at the earnest solicitation of the great 
Government of the United States, who had to have these deficits 
made up in the importation of pyrites to this country, in order 
that we might make munitions, to make up the deficit in the im- 
portation of chrome into this country with which to line our 
guns that won the battle on the western front. You are paying 
men who produced manganese to harden the steel in the guns 
that we used in the great victory that this country and our 
allies obtained. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from } 


Georgia has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman to 
give me two more minutes. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I desire first to submit a request 
for unanimous consent. I renew my request that the time be 
extended 30 minutes, making the time of debate in all one and 
one-half hours, one-half of that to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
asks unanimous consent that the time be extended for 30 
minutes 

Mr. FIELDS. And that at the expiration of that time the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Making the total debate one 
hour and a half, one half of that time to be controlled by him- 
self and the other half by the gentleman from Wisconsin, at 
the end of which time the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
do I understand that no opportunity will be given to offer a 
motion to recommit? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would suggest to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin that after the previous question 
is ordered, as the present occupant of the chair understands, 
the right to offer a motion to recommit still exists. 

Mr. STAFFORD. With that understanding I have no ob- 
jection to the previous question being considered as ordered, but 
I should like to have it distinctly understood that we have the 
opportunity under the arrangement to offer a motion to re- 
commit. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

. Mr. CANNON. The previous question being ordered, if it is 
by unanimous consent, at the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, when the time comes to move to recommit, does the 
previous question operate upon that motion? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. The Chair would say 
that under the proposed agreement this is the situation—that 
the previous question having been ordered upon the report, 
then a motion to recommit comes, as the present occupant of 
the chair understands, under the rule as a matter of privilege; 
but it would not be debatable, the previous question having 
been ordered. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman embody in his request 
the right for a motion to recommit to be offered? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Without debate. 

Mr. CANNON. If it is a right, you do not have to agree. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair is not the Speaker of the House, but the present occupant 
will state to the gentleman from Wisconsin the Speaker so 
advised the present occupant of the chair that that was the par- 
liamentary law, and that was the opinion of the present occu- 
pant of the chair and the opinion of the parliamentary clerk. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May we have an understanding that the 
motion to recommit may be offered? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky asks unanimous consent that debate proceed to the ex- 
tent of an hour and a half in all, one half to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Kentucky and the other half by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp], at the end of which time 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the con- 
ference report. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, as I under- 
stand, if that request is granted the hour and a half is to be 
from the time the discussion began? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is an extension of 30 min- 
utes of the hour originally existing under the rule. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, about 
what time will that close debate? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

roughly estimating. 


It will close it about 1,33, 


Mr. DYER. Now, another question—— 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
demands the regular order, and the regular order is: Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I object, if I can not ask a question 
and get some information. 

Mr. FIELDS. I yield three minutes additional to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Georgia may proceed for two minutes further. 
ST 25 making a statement, and I would like to hear the end 
of it. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Georgia yield? 

Mr, HOWARD. What particular portion of that statement 
does the gentleman wish to inquire about; there has been so 
much said—— 

Mr. JUUL. I want the gentleman to continue with his speech, 
and I would like the gentleman from Georgia to state where 
he finds the limitation upon the amount involved. 

Mr. HOWARD. Now, let us see. what the limitations are. 
We had some dollar-a-year statesmen down here in the War De- 
partment and in these other boards. I have in mind now con- 
tracts that they let in one instance—transport wagons—where 
they let a contract to one manufacturer that was a competitor of 
theirs before they went into the business at one price and let the 
contract to their old concern at another price. You place con- 
fidence in the Secretary of War to settle these claims; now let 
us see what the condition is in the country. The Labor Depart- 
ment is complaining all over the country that there is a great 
unemployment in this country. Why? Because the business men 
who want to receive what they have honestly earned from this 
Government and place it in reconstruction work are unable to do 
it, because they have got practically every dollar that is now 
due them by the Government of the United States liquidated in 
the great banking institutions of the country and are paying 
rates of interest that are equivalent to 6, 64, and 7 per cent. 
Every day that you delay the payment of these claims there is 
assessed against the Government of the United States $300,000 
in interest—and gentlemen sit around here and try to bring in 
the farmer. Oh, great God, the iniquities that are committed iA 
legislation in the name of the farmer! Somebody wants to play 
the demagogue with the farmer all the time, and he is ridden 
from one year’s end to the other by some fellow who does not 
know which end of a mule to hitch up. [Laughter.] You are 
talking about 

Mr. JUUL. Now, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. HOWARD. In conclusion 

Mr. JUUL. I asked for the additional time for the gentleman 
in order to get him to answer a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time is in the control of 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Frerps]. 

Mr. HOWARD. Now, let us see what are the limitations— 
that is what the gentleman wants—put on section 5. I repeat 
what I said in the very outset, that the same limitations and 
restrictions legally are placed around the war-minerals section 
as are placed around the section by which you confer power 
upon the Secretary of War. Now, then, the question comes up, 
and my distinguished friend from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon], a great 
constitutional lawyer and a great lawyer and a great and good 
legislator, objects because the Supreme Court of the United 
States at one time passed upon this question. I got that deci- 
sion and read it. The only difference between the gentleman 
from Ohio and the Supreme Court in that instance is that the 
Supreme Court held there and reversed the finding in the Cramp 
case and said that the amount due to the Cramp people was 
just and stated the amount that should be paid, and that was 
on a proposition that under the peculiar terms of that particular 
contract the Court of Claims had jurisdiction and they went 
there and got compensation; and the point involved in this 
case is that if these gentlemen are made to go through the Court 
of Claims and payment is delayed to them, it means absolute 
bankruptcy for every one of these men who responded to the 
call of their Government. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Kentucky kindly submit his unanimous-consent request again? 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time be extended for 30 minutes, making one hour and a half 
in all; that one-half of that time be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin and one-half by myself, and at the expi- 
ration of that time that the previous question be considered as 
ordered. 


Does the gentleman from 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Do I understand the time already | 
consumed is chargeable on the respective sides? 


Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Let the Chair state the ques- 
tion. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unanimous consent 
that the time be extended for 30 minutes, one half of the time 
to be controlled by himself and the other half by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp], and at the end of that time the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered on the confer- 
ence report. Is there objection? 

Mr. LARSEN. Reserving the right to object, do.I understand 
that this request for the extension of time confines the debate 
to the conference report? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the rules of the House it must 
necessarily be confined to the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair so understands the rule. N 

Mr. LARSEN. If that is the understanding, I will not object. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Does unanimous consent preclude 
the motion to recommit? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Oh, no. The Chair will state 
for the information of the gentleman from Texas that in the 
opinion of the present occupant of the chair there is no way by 
which the motion to recommit can be prevented from being 
offered on this conference report. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Then the gentleman making the 
motion to recommit would have an hour? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. If the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment is agreed to, at the end of the hour and a half the previous 
question will be ordered, and a motion to recommit may be made, 
but no further discussion on the motion to recommit will be 
in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is the understanding of the 
Chair. Is there objection? 

Mr, JUUL. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is demanded, 
and the regular order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. - The gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Fretps] is recognized. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes of the time to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will have six 
minutes left after the time yielded to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, at the conclusion of eight 
minutes I wish the Chair to advise me. 

Mr. Speaker, when this mining bill first passed the House it 
provided for an authorization to the Secretary of the Interior to 
fix a minimum price for all the minerals included in the bill. 
It passed the House as early as April, hibernated for five 
months over in the Senate, and then was revived into a differ- 
ent bill entirely, providing merely for the contract feature 
rather than for the minimum-price feature. That is disclosed 
by the report of the Senate, in which Senator HENDERSON uses 
the following language: 

The minimum-price principle had the approval of the House, but the 
attention of your committee was called to the ibility of the Gov- 
ernment thereby incurring onerous obligations which might be avoided 
by an elaboration of the contract 3 approved by the House, thus 
vessening the Government’s — 2 y the contract system the Gov- 
ernment would know definitely just what the obligation would be, 
whereas the minimum-price feature might so stimulate production as to 
place it in a most embarrassing position, 

The bill as it finally passed Congress also provided for the in- 
corporation of a Government institution with a capital of 
$50,000,000 to go into the business of developing these minerals. 
The bill as it left the House provided for an appropriation of 
$10,000,000. As it came back from the Senate it provided an 
appropriation of $50,000,000. Under the bill as it was approved 
on October 5 no authority whatsoever was vested in anyone to 
fix the price. The President was only authorized from time to 
time to purchase such minerals, In fact, the Senate bill took 
away the authority from the Secretary of the Interior, because 
the opposition recognized it was too great a power to be lodged 
in a Cabinet officer, and vested the authority exclusively in the 
President. From October 5 to the signing of the armistice no 


authority was exercised whatsoever under this act, 


Under this act it was required on the 25th of each month to 
file with the Clerk of the House and the Secretary of the Senate 


reports of all expenditures and operations under it. I have 


called upon the Clerk of the House and find that not one report 
has been filed and no. operation ever undertaken under this bill. 

Now, what is proposed? Because persons, in anticipation of 
a rising market, went in and developed their mines it is now 
proposed to compensate them for the full investment. I know 
of many men in industrial lines who invested hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in the steel industry in anticipation of getting 
Government orders, and whose investments became a complete 
loss at the time of the armistice; and yet you intend to com- 
pensate these mine owners and refuse to compensate the men 
who took the same risk of business in anticipation of the war 
continuing. If you pass this conference report, it vests in the 
Secretary of the Interior full authority as to implied con- 
tracts—— 

Mr. GORDON. No contracts at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No contracts at all, but implied contracts, 
to recompense them, and we will be burdened down if this 
report is adopted, not to the extent of four or five million 
dollars, but hundreds of millions of dollars. You will be obliged 
to compensate all, because long before this bill was intro- 
duced there were persons insistent that there should be some 
legislation passed, but if they did not receive the authorization 
of Congress they would go ahead with these investments. They 
went ahead, as any business man would go ahead, in anticipa- 


tion of high prices for their products and that there would be 


sale for these products if the war continued. 

Mr. FIELDS. It is limited to $50,000,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Even then, if there are claims presented 
of hundreds of millions, though the conference report says only 
$50,000,000 will be available, you will be obliged to pay the 
maximum of the claims that will be presented. There is no 
escape from that. 

Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not. My time is limited. 

This section 5 is different entirely from the other provisions 
of the conference report. The others relate to conditions where 
a contract really had been entered into but it was irregular as 
to form; but here you are going to grant compensation or re- 
muneration to everyone who happens to have gone into mining 
development. Under the law as enacted October 5, the respec- 
tive bureaus, the Shipping Board, the War Trade Board, and 
the like, were given no authority, as deseribed in this section 5, 
to encourage development. They had no authority to encourage 
the development, Naturally they were anxious and interested 
in having further production. They were calling upon the mine 
owners to produce from the very beginning of the war, but they 
did not exercise any authority under the act as passed. The 
President refused to exercise the authority, and for good rea- 
sons. He knew, as we all know now, that when this bill was 
approved on October 5, 1918, the war was coming to a close, 
and he used his good judgment not to impose the obligation of 
$50,000,000 or $1,000,000 upon the Government. Prior to the 
passage of this act perhaps the War Industries Board had 
called upon mine owners to produce more. They naturally 
called upon steel manufacturers to produce more; they may 
have called upon bronze manufacturers to produce more; and 
they may have called upon other manufacturers to produce 
more. But if you pass this provision for settlement. of claims, 
without any basis of legal obligation, then you should reward 
every manufacturer who has increased his plant and who has 
suffered a loss by reason of the change of price and the re- 
fusal of the Government to purehase the output which their 
enlarged plant was capable of producing, [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, there will be only one more speech 
on this side. 2 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Howarp], I think, was not entirely fair with the House 
when he made the statement that the provisions in section 5 
were identical with the provisions in the first part of this bill, 
applicable to the so-called war-contract claims to be adjusted 
by the Secretary of War. He did not read all of the provisions 
of section 1. He only read this part: 

The Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to adjust, pay, 
or discharge any agreement, express or implied, upon a fair and equitable 
basis, that has been entered into in faith during the present emer- 
gency and prior to November 12, 1918. 

Then he read from a portion of section 5 which was identical, 
but the trouble was he did not read quite enough of section 1. 
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If he had read a little further he would have found this signifi- 
cant and important provision in section 1, which is not in sec- 
tion 5: The agreement mentioned in section 1 must have been 
entered into “ by any officer or agent acting under the authority, 
direction, or instructions” of the Secretary of War “or the 
President of the United States.” This specifically limits the 
settlement to only such claims as the President or Secretary of 
War had a right to make contracts for. 

Now, that provision or anything like it is not in section 5. 
Why? Simply because they knew that the Secretary of the In- 
terior or the President had no authority to make any agree- 
ments with these mineral producers, and therefore could not 
delegate authority to anybody else to make a contract. So the 
difference between the two classes of claims is apparent. They 
are in no sense identical. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Fretps] and the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kann], two members of the con- 
ference committee, told this House the other day that they 
wanted this matter to go back to conference so that it could 
be safeguarded. If I can understand language, instead of 
safeguarding the interest of the Government they have thrown 
open wider the gates to the Treasury. The provision which 
they report is not nearly so good and the interest of the Gov- 
ernment is not nearly so well safeguarded under this confer- 
ence agreement as under the original proposition. 

Mr. FIELDS. That is a difference of opinion. I differ with 
the gentleman on that. I think it is much better. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Well, let us see. Under the original propo- 
sition a man to sustain his claim had to show that he was per- 
sonally solicited by the War Industries Board, the Shipping 
Board, or the Interior Department. Under the provision 
brought in now—— 

Mr. FIELDS. By publicity or advertisement. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I have not yielded to the gentleman. Yes; 
both under that provision and this provision as you have 
brought it in now. But under the provision that is brought in 
here now, all you have got to show is that they were requested 
or demanded by advertisement in a newspaper or in any other 
way, not only by the War Industries Board, the Shipping Board, 
or the Department of the Interior, but they have added the War 
Trade Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation. I presume 
that they were afraid that some poor fellow might be left out 
under the other provision as written in by the Senate, so they 
extended the agencies of the Government in order to give all a 
chance to get in on the grand distribution of funds. 

Now, there is another very radical difference between sec- 
tion 5 of this report and the balance of the bill. Let me call 
your attention to this proposition. Under the provision apply- 
ing to the Secretary of War there is this safeguard written in: 

That in no case shall any award, either by the Secretary of War or 
the Court of Claims, include prospective or possible profits— 

_ And so forth. 

Now, there is no such provision in section 5 applying to these 
mineral claims, and yet they telt us that the provision relating 
to the two classes of claims are identical. They tell us that 
the amount that can be expended is limited. Lei us see if 
that is true. They say it is limited to $50,000,000. I tell you, 
us a lawyer, that there is great doubt in my mind as to whether 
that is true or not. It is true that there is a provision in sec- 
fion 5 that says that these claims and the expenses of this 
adjudication shall be paid out of the $50,000,000 appropriated 
by the act of October 5, 1918; but it does not say that the 
Secretary of the Interior, if this becomes a law, may not ad- 
judicate claims and thereby legalize them and make them legal 
claims against the Government of the United States amounting 
to more than $50,000,000, and that Congress will then be forced 
to make such additional appropriation as shall be necessary to 
pay them. 

So I say that while I think it was the intention of the con- 
ferecs to limit it to $50,000,000, there is really a very serious 
doubt whether they have in fact so limited it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
there is no difference, I take it, in the desire of Members of the 
House; all of us want to do justice to the citizens of America, 
and men who have a real claim against the Government ought 
to have that claim liquidated by the Government. 

But the problem that confronts a legislative body is not what 
it desires to do, but what it is doing when it proposes specific 
legislation ; and notwithstanding the statement of the gentleman 


from Georgia [Mr. Howard], I submit that there is no com- 
parison between the powers that are conferred in the section 
that relates to contracts made by the War Department and 
those that relate to matters to be adjusted by the Secretary of 
the Interior. Anyone reading the bill with care will see the dis- 
tinction very plainly. The Secretary of War is expressly lim- 
ited, as has just been suggested, from doing-certain things. By 
the proviso he is prohibited from including “ prospective or 
possible profits on any part of the contract beyond the goods 
and supplies delivered to and accepted by the United States“; 
and here is what he can affirmatively allow: “A reasonable re- 
muneration for expenditures or obligations or liabilities neces- 
sarily incurred in performing or preparing to perform said con- 
tract or order.” 

Now, the Secretary of the Interior is given the right to make 
a final adjudication, with the power “to ascertain, determine, 
adjust, and liquidate, and out of the moneys provided and ap- 
propriated by said act pay” the amounts of such losses and 
damages as he, the said Secretary, “shall find and determine 
to have been sustained by reason of having made such invest- 
ments for said purposes.” Now, go back and see what “said 
purposes” are, because that is the important provision in this 
particular language. Said purposes are these: 

For producing or in T roduein 
within the United N . eee eee 

Here comes the purpose 


for the purpose of supplying the urgent needs of the Nation during the 
war, any ores or mineral substances mentioned and enumerated in the 
act entitled “An act to provide further for the national security and 
defense by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and con- 
trolling the distribution of those ores, metals, and minerals which have 
formerly been largely imported, or of which there is or may be an 
inadequate supply ” ; approved October 5, 1918, the production of which 
was requested or demanded by the War Industries Board, the War 
Trade Board, the Shipping Board, the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
or the Department of the Interior, and which has been performed in 
whole or in part by any such person, firm, or corporation prior 20 
November 12, 1918. : 

Now, the difference is this: The war contracts which the Sec- 
retary of War is going to deal with, whether made formally or 
informally, are contracts relating to the procurement of a given 
thing for a given purpose. What is attempted is to validate those 
contracts when they have been made informally. The matters 
that the Secretary of the Interior is to deal with are wherever a 
person, at the suggestion or the invitation, or, if you please, a 
general order of the enumerated Government agencies, has gone 
to work for the purpose of developing a given mineral with the 
idea of increasing the general supply that the Nation may have 
need for. In other words, if a man undertook to open up a mine, 
not for the purpose of supplying the Government with a given 
quantity of manganese but for the purpose of stimulating and in- 
creasing the general production of manganese because of a need 
that the Nation might have, that claim can be recognized with- 
out limitation, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman one more minute. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, the difference between the two is very 
wide. I believe we ought to legislate to take care of some cases 
that may have arisen in connection with the bill that we passed 
in regard to the stimulating of mining; but it ought to be so. 
narrowed as not simply to throw the matter wide open and to 
invite every man who can persuade the Secretary of the In- 
terior—because he is made the final judge—that he has made an 
investment for the general purpose of increasing the production 
of a given mineral. I think that is very much further than the 
Congress can afford to go, and I again submit that if any Jawyer 
in this House will take the two paragraphs and sit down by him- 
self for 10 minutes and read them he will come to the conclusion 
that they are not identical or similar, and that they do not throw 
around the action of the Government the same restrictions in 
each case, [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, how does the time stand? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
has 15 minutes and the gentleman from Kentucky 6 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, my objection to this conference 
report is that it sets a precedent that will absolutely paralyze 
this Congress. In my question to the gentleman from Kentucky 
I called attention to the agricultural situation, where produc- 
tion had been stimulated, where prices are now falling, and I 
asked him if his theory went to the extent of taking care of 
that kind of a situation. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Howard], interesting, brilliant, sometimes right, sometimes 
wrong, thoroughly wrong on this, refers to that as demagogy 
and shakes his locks in the face of the House to prove it. Well, 
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I did not intend it as demagogy, and that is something about 
which I do not know very much. It may be demagogy, and 
J am willing to sit at the feet of the gentleman from Georgia 
when it comes to exercising that gentle art. I do not know much 
about it. [Laughter.] 

But let us see the situation. It is a dangerous one. There 
is not an industry in the United States that has not responded 
te the patriotic appeal made to it and increased its production. 
F can speak more of agriculture, because I know more about it. 
The President in a proclamation, as I recall it, called upon the 
farmers of the United States to inerease the food supply of the 
world. They did it. They did it with reference to corn, one 
of the greatest of agricultural products. They did it with ref- 
erence to oats; they did it with reference to poultry; they did 
it with reference to hogs; they did it with reference to cattle; 
they did it with reference to rye; they did it with reference to 
barley; they did it with reference to everything. Corn had 
been selling at $1.45 a bushel, and yet within the last two or 
three weeks it has fallen 40 cents a bushel. They produced this 
enormous crop to feed the peoples of the world. They went to 
the expense of added machinery, of added tractors, of added 
horsepower, of added everything else that was necessary. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEVER. I am sorry I can not. I have only four min- 
utes. The principle of this bill, carried to its logical conclusion, 
would be to confer upon the Secretary of Agriculture the power 
to ascertain those losses and to make them good. If you pass 
this conference report in its present form, I say to you that, 
as the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, I would feel 
disposed when the wheat bill comes on the floor of this House 
to include in it a provision for taking care of the losses of the 
farmers of this country who, responding to patriotic impulses, 
inereased their production and must thereby suffer for it. 
[Applause.}] I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question now? 

Mr. LEVER. If I have the time, 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman recognize the vast 
difference between a general appeal and a straight agreement? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not regard this as an agreement. 

Mr. GORDON. There never was any agreement. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr, Harpy] must 
concede that they could not make any agreement. 

Mr. GORDON. They had no authority to do it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. They had no authority, and they could not 
make an agreement. 

Mr. HARDY. The difference is that there was an agreement, 
and the gentleman talks about a general appeal. 

Mr, HAMLIN. There could not be an agreement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Gorpon]. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, during the four minutes I ask 
not to be interrupted. Now, gentlemen, these two propositions 
are as wide apart as the poles. Under the national-defense act 
the President of the United States had the right te go out and 
buy munitions, had the right to go out and order munitions, 
had the right to go out and order munitions without limit, and 
he did so. Some of these contracts were not entered into as 
required by law and therefore they came to Congress with a 
proposition to authorize the Secretary of War to settle up 
certain claims which had arisen in the attempt to produce 
munitions under authority granted to the President, and by 
order of the President and his subordinates, and thereupon 
the bill goes over to the Senate and they tack on section 5, 
which proposes to make the Secretary of the Interior a dis- 
tributing agency for paying a lot of mining prospectors who 
went into the business without authority from any person on 
the face of the earth. Of course, it would authorize them 
to pay if ordered by the Shipping Board, or the War Trade 
Board, or the Emergency Fleet Corporation, or all the different 
other agencies, not one of whom had any authority to authorize 
anybody to go out and prospect for manganese or pyrites. And 
furthermore the attempt to settle and adjust munitions con- 
tracts was to settle any just contract with the Government for 
supplies which the Government had authorized to be purchased, 
that they intended to purchase and in fact did purchase. These 
minerals were not to be provided for the Government. The 
Government never intended to acquire any minerals. 

The bill that was introduced and authorized that sort of thing 
to be done was pulled and hauled around the Senate and the 
House, and when finally enacted into law on October 5, 1918, it 
limited and restricted the power necessary to provide the min- 
erals to an actual shortage which must be found to exist and 
announced by proclamation of the President. The President 
had no authority to enter into a contract for mining unless he 
issued the proclamation, and there never was any proclamation 


issued by the President, because no shortage was found to exist, 
so that the President never had authority to make any contracts. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Was there ever any agreement made by 
the Government under that bill? 

Mr. GORDON. No. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Did anyone ever have the power to make 
an agreement under that bill? 

Mr. GORDON. No; no one had the power, not even the 
President of the United States, because he did not find any 
shortage, and, as a matter of fact, there was no shortage. They 
claim that they have a lot of these minerals that they can not 
sell, and that is the reason that the President never authorized 
these contracts. 

Mr, ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. If section 5 is of any value at all, does not the 
gentleman think that it should be unlimited? 

Mr, GORDON. They talked about limiting this to $50,000,000, 
But if the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to favor any, 
mining prospector who comes in, the blue sky will be the limit. 
[Langhter.] Of course, Congress is not going to pay $50,000,000 
of these claims and then turn down other claims that are ex- 
actly as good. Why, all the fellows that did not go to war will 
have a claim. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in five minutes all one can do is 
to say I indorse—where you do indorse—what has been said. I 
indorse the statement of facts that the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Gorpon] has made, and I indorse his gesticulations. 
[Langhter.] I also indorse what the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Frs], the gentleman in charge of the conference 
report, has said—namely, that it was advertised in the news- 
papers and they were appealed to for months and months to do 
that and this and the other. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? I know the gentle- 
man does not want to misrepresent me. 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. FIELDS. I stated that no provision based on such ad- 
vertisements was provided for in the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Where is it provided for by law? I have here 
the law of October 5, 1918. It does not confer power on any, 
fleet corporation or any other commission or upon the Secretary 
of the Interior. The only paragraph conferring power is one con- 


ferring it on the President. Has the President ever given power 


to anybody? [Applause.] 

It is not proclaimed that he has. There was no necessity for 
it. Why, you take the development of coal and everything that 
went with it—all kinds of things during this war—and it has 
been remarkable. It has come by leaps and bounds, to be paid 
for by the Government when the Government gets the coal, and 
by you and me when we want to keep warm. 

Now, mind you, the first part of this bill up to section 5 of 
the conference report is guarded. There must be a contract by 
somebody who is authorized to make it. The statute provides 
for certain things to be done before the contract should be 
signed—that was in normal times; but under pressure the con- 
tract was made by wire or by letter. This bill only waives on 
proper proof the formal execution of the contract in writing. 

Where the contract is established in point of fact, then the 
Secretary of War has the power to fix the amount, and if the 
party, after full investigation, does not accept that amount, he 
can go to the courts. The courts are utilized. You can bring 
suit in the Court of Claims if you choose. You would have to 
establish your contract if you did. But how about this? The 
Secretary of the Interior—a very excellent gentleman, and I 
have great admiration for him and for his great ability—will 
find himself up a stump when he comes to consider the fore 
part of this section 5 as agreed upon. There does not have 
to be any contract, but if a fellow has been eneouraged—— 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not this provide that there should be an 
agreement? Is not that a contract? 

Mr. CANNON. It does not provide that there shall be an 


agreement. 
Mr. HARDY. It so reads. 
Mr, CANNON. Oh, express or implied. 


Mr. HARDY. That is still an agreement, is it not? 

Mr. CANNON. With whom? Who has the authority to make 
it? Nobody but the President has the authority to make it, and 
now you are going to say—— 

Mr. HARDY. But, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman—— 

Mr. CANNON, Oh, the gentleman will have to excuse me, as 
I have only a moment longer. If somebody would go on his own 
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motion, somebody from the Bureau of Mines, or would write a 
letter to Sam, Tom, Jim, or Jake that we are going to need 
pyrites and manganese and all that kind of thing under the law 
of October 5, 1918, the President, and the President onty, 
had the power to make contracts, and I am informed that he 
never made a contract under that act and never authorized the 
Secretary of the Interior er any other person to make contracts 
for him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Illinois has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Let us cut this thing off right behind the ears. 
[Applause and Jaughter.] 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, how does the time now stand? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Wisconsin 
has one minute remaining and the gentieman from Kentucky 
six minutes. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Kentucky 
yield to me for 2 moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserved one minute in 
which to offer the motion to recommit, but I believe I have that 
privilege anyway, and I yield three-quarters of a minute to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, what I wanted the gentleman to 
yield for was to ask him a question. I see in fhis section 5 
that it authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to adjust these 
contracts, express or implied, but it does not say with whom 
those contracts must have been made. If that provision of the 
section should state that the contracts must have been made 
with the United States Government, or with some authorized 
agent of the United States Government, then it would be hedged 
about with some desirable restrictions, but if the gentleman 
will read the language he will find it is bread enough to cover 
any express or implied agreement made with anybody in the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Texas has expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. Oh, no; it would not. I now yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann]. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, there has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion here predicated upon a false premise. Many gentlemen 
do not seem to understand the situation in which the owners of 
mining properties find themselves. These gentlemen who had 
properties containing manganese and chrome and pyrites had 
not been operating them for many years, because they could not 
operate them profitably against the competition of the producers 
in foreign countries. We were getting all those eres from 
Rhodesia and New Caledonia. The foreign supply was cut off 
or in danger of being cut off. Iam informed that the Secretary 
of the Interior sent for the men personally whe owned these 
preperties and said to them that there was danger to the 
country if we did net continue to procure those ores so neces- 
sary jo the production of ordnance and munitions. They replied 
to him: “We can not produce them in competition with the 
foreign producers,” and were told that if they would go ahead 
ard help save the country in that regard they would be taken 
care of by the Government. It was an implied agreement with 

the men who owned the mining properties when they were asked 
by authorized officers of our Government to put up their money 
to produce these ores. They knew that they could not produce 
them in competition with foreign producers. They were in- 
formed that every pound of chrome produced in this country 
would help release tonnage that was so necessary for the trans- 
portation of soldiers and supplies. They declined to go ahead 
until they were assured that if they did go ahead they would 
get remuneration from the Government, whose needs they were 
trying to supply. The entire amount involved in this matter is 
about four and a half million dollars. These people in good 
faith followed the request of an executive officer of this Gov- 
ernment, They came to the aid of the Government, aud in all 
decency, in all equity, and in all good faith they ought to be 
treated fairly by the Government. 

Much sympathy is expressed for the farmers of the country. 
I believe that when any producer in any line of production in 
this country was told by the Government officials to go ahead 
and produce for the use of the Government in its efforts to wia 
the war, an adjustment of his claim onght to be made. It is not 
fair to say to these men, after they have put up hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, “You have no claim, you must pocket 
your loss.“ I know one concern out in my community that put 
up many hundreds of thousands of dollars in developing a man- 
ganese plant. They had no need to do it; they did not have to 
put their money for that purpose, but they were requested by 
the Interior Department to do it; and now to deny them a fair 
compensation for the money they expended or even the return 
of their money in their investment, seems to me to be dishonest, 


The time of the gentleman 
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even if it be done on the part of the Government of the United 
States. i 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. No; I can not yield. I was one of the conferees, 
and we heard a great deal about advertisements inducing men to 
put up their money. In order to prevent that class of claims 
being presented we expressly provide that there must have been 
an agreement, either express or implied, with the men who had 
the mining properties. Not a single case can be adjudicated un- 
less there has been that kind of an agreement. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the conference report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion 
to recommit, and on that I demand the previous question. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair promised to recognize the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] unless somebody more fully 
qualified demanded the right of recognition. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is satisfactory to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

ae SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Wisconsin against 
the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am against the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Dead against it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Dead. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky on ordering the previous question on the’ 
conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers a 
motion to recommit, and on that demands the previous question. 
The Clerk will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. STAFFORD moves to recommit the conference report on the bin 
II. R. 13274 to the committee of conference, with instructions to the 
managers on the part of the House not to agree to section 7 of the 
Senate amendment in any form. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question on the motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin to 
recommit, 

The question was taken; and the previous question was 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER. 
to recommit. 

Thè question was taken’; and the Speaker announced the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WINGO and Mr. HOWARD. 
division. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 100, noes 47. 

Mr. KAHN and Mr. RAKER, Mr. Speaker, I make the 8 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The two gentlemen from California make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present, and evi- 
dently there is not. ‘The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken, and there were—yeas 214, nays 117, 
answered“ present“ 6, not voting 92, as foliows: 


The question is on agreeing to the motion 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for a 


YEAS—214. 

Alexander Cooper, Wis. Fuller, Tl. Johnson, S. Dak. 
Anderson Copley Fuller, Mass. Jones 
Anthony Crago Gard Juul 
Bacharach Cramton Garner Kearns 
Baer C ‘risp Garrett, Tenn. Kelly, Pa 
Beshlin Crosser Garrett, Tex Kennedy, Iowa 
Birch Carrie, Mich, Glynn Key, Ohio 
Black Dale Good Kincheloe 
Blackmon Davey Gordon King 
Blanton Davis Gould Kitchin 
Brand Decker Graham, 111. Knutson 
Britten Dempsey Gray, Ala. draus 
Brodbeck Denison Green, Lowa Kreider 
Browne Dent Greene, Mass. Larsen 
Buchanan Dewalt Greene, Vt. Lehlbach 
Burnett Dickinson Hamilton, Mich. Lesher 
Burroughs Dies Hamlin Lever 
Butler Dillon Harrison, Va. Little 
Byrnes, S. C. Dixon Hastings” London 
Byrns, Tenn. Donovan Haugen Lonergan 
15 bell, Kans. Doughton Heaton Longworth 
Candler, Miss. Dowel Hersey j Lufkin 
Cannon Junn an i 
Cantrill Kagan e en McCulloch 
Carter, Okla. Elliott Hood McFadden 

ry Eliswerth Houston McKenzie 
Chandler, Okla. ssen linddleston McKinley 
Clark, Pa. Fairfield Hun, Iowa McLaughlin, Mich, 
Claypool fess Halil, Tenn. McLaughlin, Pa. 
Coady Focht Humphreys McLemore 
Collier Foss Igoe Madden 
Connally, Tex. Vrear Ireland Magee 
Cooper, Ohio Freeman James Mann 
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Fairchild, B. L. 
Fairchild, G. W: 
Ferris 


Drane 


uin Slayden 

agsdale Snell 
Ramsey Snook 
Ramseyer Stafford 
Rayburn Steagall 
Reed Stedman 
Robinson Steele 
Romjue Steenerson 
Rose Stephens, Miss, 
Rubey Stephens, Nebr. 
Sabath Sterling 
Saunders, Va. Stevenson 
Scott, Iowa Stiness 
Scott, Mich. Sumners 
Sells Sweet 
Shallenberger Temple 
Sherley ‘Thompson 
Sherwood Tilson 
Siegel Towner 
Sims ‘Treadway 
Sisson Van Dyke -+ 

NAYS—117. 

Fields Lee, Ga. 
Fisher Linthicum 
Flood McArthur 
Foster McKeown 
French Mapes 
Gallagher Martin 
Gallivan Mays 
Gandy Merritt 
Godwin, N. C. Miller, Minn. 
Goodwin, Ark. Moores, Ind. 
Griffin Morin 
Hadley Nichols, Mich, 
Hardy Nolan 
Hawley Oldfield 
Hayden Oliver, N. Y. 
Hayes Osborne 
Heflin Overstreet 
Hicks Padgett 
Hilliard Platt 
Howard Powers 
Jacoway Rainey, H. T. 
Johnson, Wash. Rainey, J. W. 
Kahn Raker 
Kehoe Randall 
Kettner Rankin 
Kinkaid Riordan 
La Follette Roberts 
Lampert Rodenberg 
Lazaro Rogers 
Lea, Cal. Rouse 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—6. 


Keating 
Littlepage 


Reavis 


NOT VOTING—92, 


Drukker 
Estopinal 


Hamilton, N. Y. 
Harrison, Miss. 


Haskell 
Heintz 
Helm 


Hutchinson 


Johnson, Ky. 
Kelley, Mich. 


Norton 
O'Shaunessy 
Overmyer 
Park 


Rowland 


So the motion to recommit was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


. LosecK with Mr. 
. McAnpREWs with Mr. LANGLEY. 
. McCrrstic with Mr. Murer of Washington. 
. Neevy with Mr. PURNELL. 

. OveraryEn with Mr. Sanvers of Indiana. 

. Park with Mr. 
„ PHELAN With Mr. TINKHAM. 

. Sears with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 

. CARLIN with Mr. LAGUARDIA, 

. Dootrne with Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 


SNYDER. 


LITTLEPAGE with Mr. BOWERS. 
Carew with Mr. DALLINGER. 
Scutry with Mr. BROWNING. 
Maner with Mr. Darrow. 

Creary with Mr. FORDNEY. 
Summa with Mr. GARLAND. 
THOMAS F. Sara with Mr. Grrest. 
. ASHBROOK with Mr. HASKELL. 

. BooHER with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

. CLARK of Florida with Mr. Kexnxepy of Rhode Island. 
Kress of Pennsylvania. 


Williams 
Wilson, Tex, 
Woodyard 
Young, Tex. 
Iman 


Wright 


Young, N. Dak. 


Rucker 


Russell 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, La 
8 


Shackleford 
Smith, Mich, 
Snyder Sey 
Strong 
Sullivan 
3 
Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
Templeton 
Thomas 


Waldow 
White, Ohio 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind. 
Woods, lowa 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Sanvers of Louisiana with Mr. Surra of Michigan. 
Jonnsox of Kentucky with Mr. WINSLOW. 

Haul with Mr. HUSTED. 
RUssELL with Mr. STRONG. 
BruMBAUGH with Mr. COSTELLO. 
Wurre of Ohio with Mr. Norton. 
Harrison of Mississippi with Mr. 
Mr. ESTOPINAL with Mr. Emerson, 
Mr. O’SHavuneEssy with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, 
On this vote: 

Mr. Rucker (for) with Mr. Henstry (against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. ASHBROOK, for two days, on account of illness, 

To Mr. Aton, for to-day, on account of illness. 


VALIDATION OF CERTAIN WAR CONTRACTS. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. What has become of the conference report? 
r The SPEAKER. The conference report goes back to the con- 
erees. 

Mr. WINGO. Is the report sent back or the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The report is sent back. 

Mr. WINGO. That is all I wanted to know. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ` 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina makes 
the same request. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, 1 would like to 
make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota makes 
a similar request. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on this motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the motion to recom- 
mit. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 


REAVIS. 


THE ARMY. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 15835, the 
Army appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 15835, with Mr. Saunpvers of Vir- 
ginia in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the Army appropriation bill, which the Clerk will report by, 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 15835) making hig eo a for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 0. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose on yesterday, 
a point of order had been reserved by the gentleman from paR 
consin [Mr. Srarronp] to this paragraph 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I want to submit a request if I 
can get the attention of the committee. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to pass for the present the items on the subject of Air Serv- 
ice and the Bureau of Aircraft Production, beginning on page 9 
and ending on page 15, with the idea that I propose to offer 
a substitute a little later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to pass by the portions of the bill indicated for the 
present. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, we could not hear what the gen- 
tleman indicated, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the sections proposed 
to be passed over. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Dent asks unanimous consent to pass the paragraph headed 
“Air Service revenge 2 page 9, lines 6 to 25, inclusive, all of page 
10, and lines 1 to 16, inclusive, on page 11; and “Bureau of Aircraft 
Production,” beginning on line 17, page 11, and ending in line 10, 
page 15. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
for the present. The chairman of the committee indicated that 
a substitute would be offered hereafter. 

Mr. MOORE of. Pennsylvania. What does “the present” 
mean? I am obliged to go away to attend a conference, and I 
would like to be here at the proper time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama mean 
efter we have completed the bill? 

Mr DENT. I am perfectly willing to wait until the end of 
the bill and then return to it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to be here when it 
comes up. Iam obliged to be away. 

Mr, DENT. I will agree not to bring it up until we complete 
the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman enlarges his request that 
the sections be taken up at the conclusion of the reading of the 
bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I understand it is 
the purpose of the gentleman to pass over the language so as to 
formulate it in different shape? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; to meet the objections made yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I desire to re- 
serve points of order on the matter asked to be passed over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman reserves all points of order 
on the matter asked to be passed over. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman frem Alabama [Mr. Dent]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provost MARSHAL GENERAL'S OFFICE. 

COMPLETION, PRESERVATION, AND TRANSPORTATION OF THE RECORDS, 


Yor all expenses necessary for the completion, preservation, and 
traasportation of the records pertaining to the draft under the act 
of May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the President to in- 
crease temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States,“ 
$25,000. 


What is the request, Mr. Chair- 


That the sections indicated may be passed 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr, Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. There has just come over the wire and 
‘received by the press gallery the first draft of the constitution 
of the new league of nations, All of it has not been received, 
but a large portion has. I desire in my time to have read just 
two articles, the one touching arbitration and the other touching 
disarmament. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
matter sent to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Art. VIII. The high contracting parties recognize the principle that 
the maintenance of peace will require the reduction of national arma- 
ts to the lowest point consistent with national wom, Bote: the en- 
forcement by common action of international obligations, haying 1 
situation reumstances of each State; 


rd to t 1 
and the 5 shall formulate plans for effecting such re- 
ction. 
| The executive council shall also determine for the consideration and 
action of the several Governments what military equipment and arma- 
ment is fair and reasonable in proportion to the scale of forces laid 
down in the program of disarmament; and these limits, when a 
shall not be exceeded without the permission of the executive council. 
The high contracting parties agree that the manufacture by private 
enterprise of munitions and implements of war lends itself to grave ob- 
jections, and direct the executive council to advise how the evil effects 
attendant upon such manufacture can be prevented, due regard being 
Mad to the necessities of these countries which are not able to manufac- 
fat 8 the munitions and implements of war necessary for 
eir safety. 
The high contracting parties undertake in no way to conceal from 
each other the condition of such of their industries as are capable of 
ing adapted to warlike 8 or the scale of their armaments, and 
agree that there shall be full and frank interchange of Information as 
Ito their military and naval program. 
.. Ant, IX. A permanent commission shall be constituted to advise the 
Jeazuc on the execution of the provisions of Article VIII and on mili- 
itary and naval questions generally. 
| Akr. X. The high contracting parties undertake to t and pre- 
¡Berve as against external — the territorial integrity and exist- 
ing political independence of all States members of the league. In case 
= any such aggression, or in case of any threat or danger of such ag- 
ion, the executive council shall advise upon the means by which 
ithe obligation shall be fulfilled. 
I ART, XI. Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting 
any of the high contracting parties or not, is hereby declared a matter 
‘of concern to the league, and the high contracting parties reserve the 
fighi to take any action to safeguard the peace of nations. 


II is herehy also declared and agreed to be the friendly right of each 
of the high contracting parties to draw the attention of the body of 
— 
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delegates or of the executive council to any circumstances affecting in- 
ternational intercourse which threaten to disturb international peace 
or the good understanding between nations, upon which ce depends. 
Arr. XII. The high contracting parties agree that 8 d disputes 
arise between them which can not be adjusted by the ordinary processes 
of diplomacy, they will in no case resort to war without ously sub- 
mitting the questions and matters involved either to arbitration or te 
inquiry by the executive council and until three months after the award 
by the arbitrators or a recommendation by the executive council; and 
that they will not even then resort to war as against a member of the 
league which complies with the award of the arbitrators or the recom- 
mendation of the executive council, 
In any case, under this article the award of the arbitrators shall be 
made within a reasonable time, and the recommendation of the executive 
co shall be made within six months after the submission of the 
spute, 
RT. XIII. The high contracting „ Whenever any dispute or 
difficulty shall arise between them which they recognize to be suitable 
for submission to arbitration, and which can not ‘be satisfactorily set- 
tied by diplomacy, will submit the whole matter to arbitration. For 
purpose the court of arbitration to which the case is referred shali 
be the court agrecd on Zen rties er stipulated in any convention 
existing between them. high contracting parties agree that they 
will carry out in full good faith any award t may be rendered. In 
the event of ee to carry out the award, the executive council 
shall propose what steps can best be taken to give effect thereto. 
ART. XIV. The executive council shall fo: te plans for ‘the estab- 
lishment of a permanent court of international justice, and this court 
ll, when established, be competent. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILT. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS, 

PAY, ETC, OF THE ARMY—-PAY OF OFFICERS, 
For pay of officers of the line, $36,910,264. 
For pay of the officers of staff corps and departments, $31,775,053. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point ef order 
on the paragraph. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 
Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire whether this item was 
carried in former bills. I yield to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Trrson]. He may have the information desired. 
The item is,“ For pay of the officers of staff corps and depart- 
ments, $31,775,053.” 
Mr. TILSON. I am not sure as to the form that was carried 
in. I thought the gentleman had reference to the pay of war- 
rant officers in the mine-planter seryice. 
Mr. KAHN. I want to call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that there are two classes of Officers oflicers of the line, 
whe have charge of the fighting forces of the Army, and the 
officers of the staff corps and departments, having charge of the 
adininistrative and supply branch of the Army. I am under the 
2 that we have appropriated for them heretofore sepa- 
rately. 
Mr. STAFFORD, I am quite advised as to the distinction 
between the line and the staff. I did not find this item in last 
year’s bill, and I am inquiring whether they were heretofore 
carried under a lump-sum appropriation in general phraseology. 
Mr. DENT. They were appropriated for under a lump-sum 
appropriation, and the committee adopted this plan for this year. 
Mr, STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of a point of 
order. i 
The CHAIRMAN. The 
Clerk will read. 
Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like tọ ask a member of 
the committee who knows how many staff officers we have as 
compared with line officers. I know that you have pay for 
officers of the line $36,910,264, and pay of the staff corps and 
departments $31,775,053, nearly as much money for the staff 
oflicers as for the officers of the line. 
Mr. DENT. I can give the gentleman the figures in one mo- 
ment. Or I will supply them later. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
For pay of the officers, Bureau ef Insular Affairs, $15,000. 
Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move te 
strike out the last word. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
to strike out the last word. 
Mr. WATSON eof Pennsylvania. Can the chairman of the 
committee inform me how the $15,000 on page 16, lines 5 and $, 
is distributed in that office? There are three—a chief, an assist- 
ant chief, and a chief clerk. Hew is the $15,000 divided between 
those three? 

Mr. DENT. There is the chief of the bureau, who gets the 
pay of a brigadier general. There is an assistant chief, and 
there is a clerk. 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. That does not define what the 
clerk gets. It is divided. I want to know what the clerk is paid. 


The point of order is withdrawn. 


moves 
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Mr. DENT. The pay of a brigadier general is $6,000. The 
assistant chief, as I recollect, gets the pay of a colonel, which is 
$4,000. That makes $10,000. The remaining $5,000 goes to the 
clerk. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. The balance goes to the 
clerk? 

Mr. DENT. 
about that. 

Mr. KAHN. The brigadier general gets $6,000 as base pay, 
but he is entitled to longevity pay, which would probably in- 
crease that amount somewhat. 

Mr. DENT. In other words, we simply take care of the pay 
of a brigadier general, a colonel, and a clerk in the office. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. I wish to inquire of the chairman of 
the committee whether he can inform the House as to how 
many instances there are in the War Department where officers 
are detailed to perform the work of chief clerk or to any other 
civilian position? 

Mr. DENT. As to how many instances? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. No. I can not inform the gentleman how many 
instances 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is the usual practice with other depart- 
ments and bureaus to provide for a chief clerk and employ a 
chief clerk from the civilian roll. Even in the War Department 
we have a chief clerk provided for in the Inspector General's 
office and in the Judge Advocate General's office and in the Signal 
Office at salaries ranging from $2,000 to $2,500. Why should 
the distinction be made that in this office they detail an officer 
who draws a salary, maybe, of $5,000? 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman please repeat what particular 
section or paragraph he is calling attention to? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In response to the inquiry made by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Watson], I understood the 
gentleman to say that in the office of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs there is an officer, a colonel or a general, detailed to the 
position of chief clerk. 

Mr. DENT. Oh, no. I did not say that. I said that we pro- 
vide for the pay of the chief of the bureau, who has the detail 
rank of a brigadier general, and an assistant, who has the rank 
of a colonel, and then a clerk in addition; and that covers the 
$15,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What does the clerk receive? 

Mr. DENT. The clerk would receive the difference between 
$15,000 and the aggregate pay of a brigadier general and a 
colonel, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman think it is good legis- 
lative practice to provide for a departmental clerk in one bureau 
in this bill when we provide for most of the civilian force in the 
legislative appropriation bill? 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman that that has been 
carried in this bill for so many years that I am surprised that 
somebody has not raised this question before. But it has been 
carried for years and years in this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has been carried in a form that was 
not detectable except to the eagle eye of perhaps some member 
of the Committee on Military Affairs who is advised in advance. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be glad to. 

Mr, KAHN. The Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, as I 
recall, is a member of the General Staff, and the General Staff 
has always had its clerks supplied in the Army appropriation 
bill. On the next page of the bill, on page 17, the gentleman will 
find near the bottom of the page a provision for the pay of those 
clerks, and I presume that the clerk in the office of the Insular 
Affairs Bureau is paid under the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, with all due respect to the 
very learned gentleman of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann], I beg to say to him 
and to the House that that is hardly an explanation of why a 
clerk should be carried in this Army appropriation bill. I wish 
to inform him, although I doubt whether this is information to 
him, even, that the office force of the Bureau of Insular Affairs 
consists of a law officer, chief clerk, and many clerks of class 4 
and many clerks of class 3 and of class 2 and of class 1, and some 
at $1,000 are carried in the legislative appropriation bill. 

The legislative appropriation bill covers all the civilian em- 
ployees connected with the War Department. Here is an in- 
stance where you are paying for a civilian employee out of a 
lump sum, without any control by Congress as to the amount— 
none whatsoever. I hardly think the gentleman has given a 
reason why that should be continued. 

Mr. MANN. Does this authorize the payment of a civilian? 
It says “ oflicers.” 


That is my recollection. I think I am right 


Mr. STAFFORD. That is the explanation made by the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Dent], as I understood it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Starrorp] has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent for three min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent. that his time be extended three minutes. Is 
there objection? 8 

There was no objection. g 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman can answer the query 
propounded by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. McKENZIE. As I understand it, and I believe I am 
correct in my understanding, this paragraph provides for the 
pay of officers of the staff in the department and has no refer- 
ence to or anything to do with civilian employees, but is abso- 
lutely confined to the pay of officers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I will direct the inquiry anew to the 
chairman of the committee, whether any amount of this money 
is paid to civilian employees? 

Mr. DENT. I was mistaken about that. 
officers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then let the chairman explain why he 
changes the phraseology so as to previde generally for the pay. 
of officers when last year he specified for the pay of three 
officers. 

Mr. DENT. I have no objection to making it three. I offer 
an amendment, in line 5, page 16, to strike out the word “ the” 
and insert the word “ three.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the gentleman from Alabama offers an amendment which 
the Clerk will report. ` 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dent: Page 16, line 5, after the word 
“of,” where is occurs the first time, strike out the word “the” and 
insert the word “ three.” 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
a question about that? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It was explained that the chief is a 
brigadier general, getting $6,000, but that, in addition to that, 
he is entitled to longevity pay, and no doubt that is true of the 
other officers there. Now, it will not necessarily be the same 
officers all the time. 

Mr. DENT. No. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Another officer coming in would not 
have the same longevity pay. 

Mr. DENT. I do not think this includes the longevity pay. 
That is provided for in a separate item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question, for my information, about 
line 1, pay of officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. Do the 
memhers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps draw pay in time of 
peace? 

Mr. DENT. Only when they are called into the service. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Is this for those officers of the Reserve 
Corps who were called into the service and are now in the 
service? 

Mr, DENT. When they are detailed for some particular 
duty. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. They do not draw any pay otherwise? 

Mr. DENT. No; not at all. They can not under the law. 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. The explanation was made of that 
item that the law contemplates that every year there will be a 
certain amount of training of reserve officers, and they may be 
called in for service in reconstruction during the year, and 
during that time they will be paid. That item was put in there 
to pay them in that event. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to inquire in reference to 
the Aviation Service, and I move to strike out the last two words 
for that purpose. 

First, I will say that I note that this bill provides for an 
Army of 28,579 officers. From my calculation and what little I 
know about the military service—I do not claim to have any, 
special information—I can not figure out how they need that 
many officers for an Army of that size—28,579 officers for au 
Army of 509,909 enlisted men. I want to direct the attention 


There are three 


of the committee to what I believe is growing up in the Army— 
the practice of having it top-heavy with officers. A minute ago 
the inquiry was made by the gentleman from Wisconsin as to 
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whether there are not now in the War Department, holding 
strictly clerical positions, commissioned officers in uniform, Of 
course, we all know that the War Department is full to over- 
flowing at this time with men sitting around in uniform, and in 
most cases doing very little, if any, work. In fact, they are in- 
terrupting the stenographers and taking their time, and they are 
not doing much work either but entertaining the officers, as a 
general rule. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that a 
great many bands are being maintained in different places down 
there that have nothing to do except play for the officers? 

Mr. DYER. That may be true. I do not know about that. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I want to invite the attention of the com- 
mittee to some figures that I have had prepared by the depart- 
ment itself with reference to the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

I do not know whether they have too many officers, but it looks 
to me as though they have more officers than they need. I think 
the Committee on Military Affairs, in asking us to vote for an 
Army of 500,000 men with all of these officers, ought to be able 
to tell us whether they need all of them or whether or not they 
think some of them should not be left off. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The only information which the 
Committee on Military Affairs have is that we have a table of 
organization, and that a certain organization requires a specific 
number of officers. The statement was made to us by the Chief 
of Staff that an Army of 509,000 enlisted men, organized under 
the table adopted by the United States Army, requires exactly 
that number of officers. 

Mr. DYER. I have no doubt the information was given to 
the committee, but I believe that if the committee will take the 
trouble to investigate the situation it will find that this is 6,000 
or 7,000 more officers than they need for the strength of that 
sized Army. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Let me say for the information of the 
gentleman that we have now in the Regular Army 10,664 officers. 
These men are permanently in the service. If the House should 
decline to appropriate for, or to enact this legislation providing 
for the establishment of officers for an Army of 500,000 men, 
and stand squarely on the national-defense act they would only 
provide for 10,654 officers. 

Mr. DYER. Then the committee does not expect us to au- 
thorize the commissioning of 28,570 officers, but they only ask 
for the difference between what they have and what they want. 
Is that the fact? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. I think still if you add them up you will find 
that you have too many officers. Now, with reference to avia- 
tion, I have a statement here showing the number of officers 
and number of men in some of these fields of aviation, I do not 
know whether the proportion is right or not. I am not a mili- 
tary man, and I know little about it. The gentlemen on the 
committee are all military men and understand, no doubt, 
whether there are too many or not. We have a little field over 
here called the Bolling Field, in Anacostia, where there are 34 
officers and 189 enlisted men. Is that too many officers, or 
should we have an officer for every enlisted man? In Brooks 
Field, San Antonio, Tex., there are 44 officers to 249 men. 
Probably at this place there are not enough officers. I would 
be glad to have the committee investigate and say whether 
or not we have fields full of officers and whether or not the 
few men that are being kept there are to give these officers a 
chance to hold their commissions. 

Mr, ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman is aware that in aviation 
most of the fliers are officers? 

Mr. DYER. Are not the cadets fliers? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Most of the fliers are officers. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman from Kansas is a very well 
posted man on this matter and I want to ask him a question. 
Take for instance the aviation general supply depots. Do they 
fly there? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; I agree with the gentleman that many 
of these branches are largely over-officered. 

Mr. DYER. Aviation general supply depots—they do not do 
any flying, but they are supposed to look out and guard the lit- 
tle Government property which they have there. Now, down 
here at Little Rock, Ark., they have, according to the report 
of the War Department, 17 officers and 274 men. Most of those 
boys down there, or many of them, are from my home section 
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of the country. I have had occasion, and others have had, to 
make inquiries in reference to their discharge, and they tell 
us that they can not let those boys go under any conditions un- 
til they are replaced by men enlisted under the new reorganized 


y. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. DYER. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Now, take this field at San Antonio, Tex. There 
are 13 officers and 299 men. Los Angeles has 5 officers and 45 
men. I do not think there are enough officers there. There 
ought to be one for every man. 

Mr. IGOR. Will the gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. IGOE. Has the gentleman any information as to the 
character of the work being done by these enlisted men at Lit- 
tle Rock? 

Mr. DYER. They are doing mostly laboring work. As I 
understand it—I may be misinformed—but my information is 
that they are not doing any work except to look after and 
guard the property, clean up the grounds, and so forth, that 
the Government has there. They keep them there for that 
purpose only. The Government could hire laborers for that 
purpose. I do not know what else they are doing and why they 
are keeping them there is a question, unless it is to keep these 
officers in their positions. These men did not enlist for doing 
laboring work, but to fight the Germans. 

The table I have here shows that at all these fields they have 
a total of 4,330 officers and 34,859 enlisted men. In other words, 
there are aviation fields of all kinds, including supply depots, 
where they are guarding property—soldiers working as common 
laborers—air-service depots, schools of military aeronautics, 
and so forth; at all of them they have an average of one officer 
to six men. 

I ask the chairman of the committee or any other member of 
the committee if that is not too few officers for so many men? 
Only one officer is provided for each six men in the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. Should they not have more officers there? 

Mr. DENT. I did not quite catch the question. 

Mr. DYER. The table I have here of the Bureau of Aeronau- 
ties shows that in all the depots and stations and flying fields 
scattered throughout this country, there are 4,330 officers, 1,644 
cadets, and 24,859 enlisted men. That provides one commis- 
sioned officer outside of the cadets for every six enlisted men. 
Are there enough officers in the Bureau of Aeronautics? Should 
there not be one officer for every enlisted man? 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman from Missouri knows that this 
whole paragraph is comparatively a new proposition in this 
country. I can not tell the gentleman whether that is too many 
men or not. He can answer the question just as well as I can. 

Mr. DYER. Let me ask the gentleman about lines 7 and 8, 
which have just been read. It is provided there that for avia- 
tion increase there shall be $1,000,000 appropriated. Why is 
it necessary to vote an increased amount of money? What is 
the necessity for that? 

Mr. DENT. I will ask the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
SHALLENBERGER] to answer that question. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, the. military law 
provides that aviators who fly and are commissioned as mili- 
tary aviators, shall receive 25 per cent additional pay, because 
of the hazard of flying, and this million dollars is supposed to 
take care of that additional pay. 

Mr. DYER. Can the gentleman tell me in how many fields 
in the United States now there-is any flying going on? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The law would not be affected by 
that proposition anyway. I could not tell the gentleman. I 
presume that flying is going on more or less in all of the fields. 

Mr, DYER. If we are going to increase the pay of those who 
fly, we ought to know whether anybody is flying. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. When a man is once commissioned 
as a military aviator he receives his pay just the same as he 
would receive the pay if commissioned as any other officer. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be understood 
as offering any criticism of the Bureau of Aeronautics or the 
War Department or the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House. Like a great many other Members I have very little 
information about military matters. We are called upon to vote 
for these appropriations and for increases in the Army, and we 
ask for information from the War Department and get figures 
showing that in this bureau concerning which the item has just 
been read there is one officer now commissioned for every six 
enlisted men. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missourf 
has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five additional minutes: 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. DYER. I have asked for information as to what these 
fields are costing the Government at this time to maintaim 
Figures at Love Field, Tex., show that the cost per month now, 
since the armistice was signed, amounts to $100,312.72. They 


have there 50 officers and 700 enlisted men. I do not know | 


whether they are doing any flying or not. Park Field, Tenn., 
is another one of these fields, but they do not give us the number 
of officers and men. I do not know why. Perhaps it is because 
of the comparison, which is worse than the one given above. 
The cost of maintaining Park Field, Tenn., to-day, since the 
armistice was signed, with a very few men, amounts to $94,856.48. 
They say they have 75 planes at Park Field, 75 at Love Field, 
and out in California, at Mather Field, where they have 75 
planes, it is costing the Government $96,710.22 a month for 
eperation. I call upon gentlemen representing those States to 
tell me whether or not in these days, when we are passing these 
enormous tax bills, they think we are justified in calling on the 
people, who are almost paying with blood these taxes, to main- 
fain these expensive fields, where they have 50 officers to 700 
enlisted men. Mr. Chairman, it is my judgment that there ought 
to be some investigation and inquiry by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs to inform the House as to the Bureau of Aero- 
nauties, whether they are operating economically now, as well 
as the other divisions of the War Department. We ought not 
to be asked to appropriate money with our eyes shut and with 
no information as to the needs touching these important matters. 

Mr. DENT, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has again expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman from Missouri understood that 
my request was that both the paragraphs here in regard to 
aeronautics should go over until the conclusion of the bill. 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would not the gentleman: let 


this. go over also? 

Mr, DYER. I was addressing my remarks to lines 7 and 8, 
where it provides for aviation increase, believing that in view 
of the facts that I have received from the Bureau of Aeronautics 
in the last two days we are not justified in voting that increase 
for the pay of officers. How many officers there are im Wash- 
ington sitting around at desks I do not know, but in the camps, 
in the field there is one officer for every six men, and they are 
keeping the enlisted men there to do laboring werk and will not 
discharge them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gem- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman makes the 
point that we are everoflicered in the Army? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And it may be due to that fact 
that there is so much hesitancy in discharging the men who 
serve under those officers. 

Mr. DYER. That is my judgment.. 7 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The inference being that the 
officers would like to remain and hold their jobs, and therefore 
they do not like to lose the Army. 

Mr. DYER. That seems to be the trouble with the aviation 
eamps. I am seeking light on the subject. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. This million dollars to which the 
gentleman is objecting, as I have endeavored to state, is a 
matter fixed by law. When an aviator has proved that he is 
entitled to that flying pay, he gets it. If he does not prove that 
he is a flyer, he does not get it. ; 


Mr. DYER. There is money already available for paying 


aviators, 

Mr.. SHALLENBERGER. There is no money available for 
that extra pay unless you put it in the bill. 

Mr. DYER. Have they not been paid all of the time? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, They have been paid by an item 
earried in the general appropriation bill, the same as we are 
doing here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has again expired. K 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I include the memorandum re- 
ferred to and furnished me yesterday by The Adjutant General 
of the Army, as follows: 
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Distribution of officers and men, Division of Military A t 
Sone 2, ry Acronautics, week 


y 


„Ala. 
Barron Field, Everman, Tex . 
ee — rea 
Ellington „Houston, Tex.. 
Kelly 5 Tex. 


Camp John Wise, San Antonio, Tex. ... .- i 
Camp Fort sill, Oki... nnen 

Twenty-ninth B. Col., Fort Monroe, Va... 
Camp Jackson, Columbia, S. C.. —— 
Camp Knox, West Point, Ky... 
Camp McClellan, Anniston, Ala. 


Provisional wings: 
First 3 Wing, Mineola, Long Is- 


TTT 
Southeastern Department, Charleston, S. C. 
Western Department, San Francisco, Cal. 


Columbia Univeristy, Radio, N. v... z| 14 
Penn Field, Austin, Te i 
— of Technology, Pitts- 
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Distribution of oficers and men, etc.—Continued. 


AR wend on . His, Ind 
lanapo 


llaneous: 
88 (Md.) Proving Ground.. 
amp Alfred Vail, Little Silver, N 
Se Faul, Minn TE 
Detroit, "Mich., Fort Wayne......... 
Washington, D. C., O. B. M. 


Recapitultion: 
nder contro! of training section 
Under control of supply section 


Total in United States 


Estimated monthly expenditures since Nov. 11, 1918, 
LOVE FIELD, TEX. 


Motor transportation $2, 166. 66 
Rental of grounds 379. 25 
Maintenance of buildings. 5, 666, 66 
Maintenance of equipment, planes, engines, ‘and Shops 7, 000. 00 
aed Of: omficers: (BO omerrs).-- so ae 7, 950. 15 
of enlisted men (700 enlisted men 7 30, 850. 00 
. — 5.000 Gerin. x 10, 500. 00 
8 90.000 N e gallons per hour, 4 hours per 
machine eae pr 8 e eee 131, 500. 00 
Oil, 9,000 ons—1 gallon per hour, ours per machine 
per 1 SPEDE Pa ane ee del Peay BOT A 16, 300. 00 
102, 312.72 
PARK FIELD, TENN. 
Motor transportation — 1800 88 


Rental of grounds ree 756. 34 
Maintenance of buildings co 


Maintenance of equipment, planes, and Shops 3 833. 33 
RY: OR CUM e 7, 950.15 
PAV OL eNA Ri er on a 30, 850. 00 
82 tine 90,000 galons 10 gal fas per N . 

soline, ons ons our, ours per 
machine 8 131, 500. 00 

Oil, 9,000 0 gallon per hour, ours per machine 
F ZI RAR ORES E SS SCENE Teale rere 16, 300. 00 
94, 856. 48 


Notre d ˙ ͤ— U)P— — 
Rental of groun a 
Maintenance of buildings. 


7 — FE T ͤ ACER ec SLES A 
Gaetan 90,000 gallons—10 gallons per hour, 4 hours per 
machine per day. 
Oil, 9,000 salons a gallon per hour, 4 hours per machine 
per da 


1 31, 500. 00 


16, 300. 00 
96, 710. 22 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the paragraph, unless the gentleman will consent 
to have it go over and be considered with the other aviation 
paragraphs. I take it that this paragraph, increase of avia- 
tion officers, Signal Corps, $1,000,000, is in anticipation of the 
two $10,000,000 appropriations that have gone over for further 
consideration? 

Mr. DENT. 
to do with it. 


I do not think this has anything in the world 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. This is pay fixed by law for avia- 
tors. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They are already in the 
service? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. They are commissioned as avia- 


tors. They do not get this pay unless they prove they are com- 
petent military aviators. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This $1,000,000 is to pay men 
who are already enlisted? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. For the extra hazard of flying. 

Mr. MOORE cf Pennsylvania. And not in anticipation? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No; the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
the motion and move to strike out the last word. There is a 
great deal in what the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER] 
said a moment ago about these aviation fields in Texas. I 
have been getting considerable information on that line also, 


175 planes, 


and had some difficulty in getting enlisted men released be- 
cause the officers were obliged to keep an army in order to hold 
their status. Some of the tales which have been brought up 
from the Texas camps remind us of Hoyt’s pretty comedy, 
“The Milk White Flag,” where every man who came into the 
club and who drank Scotch was an officer, and only one private 
held the army of officers together. We are all in sympathy with 
what the Army as a whole has done and is trying to do, but 
when the mothers and the wives of our soldiers are crying out 
for them to return to their duties at home, and we find in many 
cases that some lieutenant or captain or major who desires to 
remain in the service in spite of the fact that the Government 
is incurring the greatest burden ever imposed upon it in all 
history, is standing in the way to hold down his job, we have 
reason to complain. If this were a new appropriation, con- 
templating new service, I certainly would move to strike it 
out, because, as I indicated the other day, in my judgment the 
time has come to stop these excessive appropriations for main- 
taining new and expensive establishments for war, now that 
we approach a time of peace. 

Mr. DENT. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

. DENT. The gentleman voted for the conscription bill? 

. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I did. 

. DENT. And you have got that Army? 

. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

. DENT. And you have got to get rid of that Army? 

. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

. DENT. Will the gentleman suggest any way by which 

m or get rid of it more rapidly than the War Department is 
oing 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have been thinking over 
that very seriously, and, after reading the testimony taken by 
the Senate committee yesterday with regard to the barbarity of 
certain American officers, shame upon them, those of their kind, 
who have no regard for the flesh and blood of the sons of 
America! I would go so far as to impeach some of those in 
power [applause], and as one Member of Congress I pledge 
myself to keep an eye upon this situation, so that we may say 
to human brutes, those who are parading in the uniform of the 
United States, that we shall take them by the neck, even as 
they have taken our soldier-citizens—— 

Mr. DENT. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And, if need be, incarcerate 
them or give them the same kind of punishment they haye been 
dealing out to these helpless men, these true, courageous young 
Americans whose lips have been shut because of military re- 
strictions, and who will have no yoice against inhuman treat- 
ment until the President proclaims peace or until they are dis- 
charged and can tell their Members of Congress what hap- 
pened to them under a system which seems to have prevailed 
under the direction of certain brutal commanders. [Applause.] 
Of course, I do not say that this spirit of brutality, this incon- 
siderate autocracy, prevailed throughout the Army of the 
United States—that would be unfair and unjust—but I do say 
that when I voted a boy into the service of the United States 
through the conscription bill I did not vote him into voluntary 
slavery where he would be so controlled by the fellow who 
happened to be temporarily in command. I voted him into the 
service for his flag and for his country, where I expected the 
man in control, the man who wore the shoulder straps, to re- 
spect the sentiment and traditions of the United States and to 
give that boy a fighting chance. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I yield to my friend 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LAZARO. I fully agree with the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that officers who illtreat soldiers in the service ought 
to be punished. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
dorses—— 

Mr. LAZARO. I also agree with the gentleman when he 
says the boys ought to come home as soon as possible. Now, 
the question I want to ask the gentleman is this: The gentle- 
man voted for war and for the draft, did he not? , 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; because the President 
asked for it and said it was necessary to have our support. 

Mr. LAZARO. Was the gentleman right in voting for war 


and for the draft? 
I would not have voted for it 


I am glad the gentleman in- 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
if it had not been right. 

Mr. LAZARO. Is the war over? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is not—legislatively. 

Mr. LAZARO. What is the gentleman's judgment as to what 
our duty is over there as to bringing the men back? 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let me ask the gentleman 
this: The gentleman and those who think as he does have an 
idea that they will put the gentleman from Pennsylvania“ on 
the rack by an interrogation like that. Let me ask the gentle- 
man from Lonisiana if he sat in a committee day by day, where 
he observed that as boys were being held in the ranks to bolster 
up the financial and internal differences of other nations while 
his own country was being gutted of its resources, would he 
stand for keeping American soldiers over there, or would he 
attempt to get them back to their own country to attend to 
their own business? What would he do under the circum- 
stances? Would he stand for his own country or for the chi- 
mera of a world democracy? 

Mr. LAZARO. Wili the gentleman permit me to anwswer his 
question now? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course. 

Mr. LAZARO. I would not keep a boy in the service a min- 
ute longer than is necessary; but after having voted for the war 
and a draft I would not slander my Government and the War 
Department until this thing was settled right. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman thinks I am 
slandering the War Department when I pick out human brutes 
in it, the gentleman is shooting over the mark. If an officer—a 
whisky-soaked colonel, for instance, having the American flag 
wrapped around him and with all the protection it affords him in 
a foreign clime—deliberately sends young men to the front 
under circumstances that mean certain death, while he runs to 
the rear, and then refuses promotion to those who were brave 
enough to do their duty, I think we might take that colonel to 
task. Or if good officers are held back and incompetent—— 

Mr. LAZARO. I would go as far as the gentleman—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then the gentleman would go 
as far as impeachment when the times comes? 

Mr. LAZARO., I would certainly do so. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would not stop at the lieu- 
tenant over there, but I would go right up the line. 

Mr. LAZARO. But I do not believe in indicting the whole 
Government or the War Department because some man does not 
do his duty. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Neither do I, and I have net 
done so. The gentleman, however, seems afraid to criticize, I 
am not afraid, and I will continue to do it when I think it proper 
in justice to the fighting man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, we are under the general subject 
of the pay of officers of the Army, which is followed by the pay 
of enlisted men of the Army, two items containing a number of 
different paragraphs each, I would like to get a little informa- 
tion, if I can, upon what basis the appropriations proposed in 
the bill are made. What is the size of the Army as to officers 
on which is based $36,000,000 of an appropriation for line offi- 
cers, $31,000,000 for staff and department officers and various 
other officers, and $137,000,000 for pay of enlisted men of the 
line and $61,000,000 for enlisted men of the staff corps and de- 
partments? 

What is the basis as to the size of the Army and the number 
of officers and enlisted men upon which this apprepriation is 
founded? Is it contemplated that there will have to be a large 
deficiency in the end to supply deficiencies in the pay? 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman, as I thought I 
stated in the report and in my opening 

Mr. MANN. I read the report and the gentleman's statement 
on the floor 

Mr. DENT, That there are to be 28,579 officers and 509,909 
enlisted men. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. Let us see. No one pretends, so far 
as I can learn—and I will be glad to be advised differently 
that the Army will be reduced to the number of 28,000 officers 
und 509,000 men by the 1st of July. 

Mr. DENT. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. Well, then, if the appropriation proposed is 
based upon an Army of 28,000 officers and 510,000 enlisted men 
for the next fiscal year, and you have more than that at the 
beginning of the fiscal year, one of two things is quite evident— 
either that you will not appropriate money enough, or there 
will not be this number of officers and men at the end of the 
fiscal year. 

Mr. DENT. That is very true, and that is the theory upon 
which the War Department has suggested that we make this 
appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. Ah, not at all. Let us see if that is correct or 
not. If it is conceded that at the beginning of the fiscal year 
in the demobilization of the Army you will have more than 
28,000 officers and more than 510,000 enlisted men, then if you 
are going to make this appropriation sufficient you could not 


have that many at the end of the year, and hence ought not to 
provide for that many at the end. If the Army is to be re- 
duced, so that in the course of the fiscal year 1920 the average 
of officers shall be 28,000 and the average of enlisted men shall 
be 510,000, as is suggested by the appropriation offered, then 
there is no need of authorizing that number of officers and 
men to be fn the Army at the end of the year, and yet that is 
what the legislative provision of this bill does. Now, how 
many officers and men are expected to be in the service at the 
end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. DENT. Of course, nobody can answer that question, 

Mr. MANN. Well, somebody has answered it by making an 
appropriation here which they say is sufficient. Of course, it 
may be a guess, but it is, nevertheless, an answer. Here is an 
appropriation based upon an average of 28,000 officers and 
510,000 enlisted men. Now, we know that there will be more 
than that to begin with, and if there are more than that to be- 
gin with, the appropriation assumes that there will be less 
than that to end with. Now, it does not need an authorization 
to cut off a lot of the officers now in the Army and then 
gradually to have that number at the end of the fiscal year, 
It does not need this authorization to have them at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year. 

What I want to know is what is the proposed size of the 
Army? The two parts of this bill do not agree. If we are to 
have an Army with 28,000 officers and 510,000 men authorized 
and then fill the Army full, they will have that number at the 
end of the fiscal year, in which case the appropriation here is 
not sufficient. Hence, it is not a candid statement to the 
House. It would lead the House to believe that appropriations 
are being made here that will be sufficient to cover the expenses 
of the Army when it is supposed that it will not be sufficient 
in another provision of the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man allow me to answer? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. I am trying to get information from some 
gentleman who knows. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. You will understand that 
500,000 enlisted men and so many officers are to be made up of 
voluntary enlistments. The men now in the service go out of it. 

Mr. MANN. I understand all that. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Now, here: As soon as the 
men are enlisted under the voluntary enlistment the officers are 
called into the service, and not until then. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the officers are already in the service. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. No; you are mistaken. 

Mr. MANN. They will have to be reappointed; but that is 
not material. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Under the voluntary enlist- 
ment plan, just as these men volunteer and are taken into the 
Army the officers are furnished to furnish that Army. This is 
providing for the volunteer Army after the men now in the 
service are discharged by the expiration of their enlistment. 
Of course, you can not tell how many you have at the beginning 
of that period. 

Mr. MANN. You can tell how many you authorize. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. We authorize 500,000, and 
they are to be got just as fast and as rapidly as they can be got. 

Mr. MANN. Then the gentleman will admit that if we get 
500,000 the appropriation here is not sufficient to pay them? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes; because we can not go 
beyend 500,000. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows that there will be more 
than 500,000 at the beginning of the fiscal year. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Not at all. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman does not know that, he is not 
so well informed as I supposed he was. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Let me call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that this is providing for the voluntary, 
enlistment after the men in the Army now are discharged. 

Mr. MANN. This bill provides for the period after this bill 
passes. It will be long before the Army now in existence is 
discharged. If they are discharged, they will never reenlist. 
The purpose of this bill is to induce men now in the service to 
enlist instead of being discharged—a proper purpose, I think. 
The gentleman knows that, although that is wholly beside the 
question that I raised. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I do not often do it, but I will ask for five min- 
utes more, to see if I can get the information or the defense 
of the committee. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 
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Mr. SHALLENBHERGER. I think the error or disagreement, 


rather, in the interpretation of this bill has arisen from the 


fact that the War Department based their estimates upon one 


proposition, and the committee is asking an appropriation upon 


another idea. 

Mr, MANN. I think very likely that is the case; but both 
propositions, which are conflicting, are carried in the bill. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The War Department came with 
a proposition asking for 509,000 enlisted men and twenty-eight 
thousand and odd officers, as the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dent] has stated, and asked for that number of men, with that 
program for a permanent organization. The committee did 
not see fit to grant that. 

Mr. MANN. In the appropriation. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. In the appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. But they did in the legislation? 

Mr. SHALLENBDRGER. They did, in a certain way, in the 


legislation. sairi 


Mr. MANN. That is what I am calling attention to. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The statement of Gen. Lord in 
the hearing is very definite. Asked if this appropriation was to 
pay for the Army in this country, he stated that it was. Asked 
if there would have to be proyision for the Army that is now 
enlisted in Europe, if we did appropriate this money, he an- 
swered that this bill did not provide for the payment of the 
Army overseas, and he said: 

If a larger foree than 500,000 men are kept in service here or over- 
seas, it means that there will be a deficiency later, 

Mr. MANN. ‘Now, let me make a remark in passing. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Nebraska reads from the hearings 
before the committee, but he knows, and I know, that perhaps 
that is not what the officer stated before the committee, be- 
cause these gentlemen who testify before the Military Com- 
mittee have their testimony written up and sent to the War De- 
partment, and there it is gone over and censored. It never 
comes to the House the way it is given before the committee. 
They assume the rigat in the War Department to cut out what 
they do not like. After an officer has stated frankly before 
the committee what he knows, they do not permit it-to go into 
the printed hearings unless somebody in the War Department 
wants it to go into the hearings. They assume the right to cut 
out what they do not want known publicly, a practice which 
ought to be-frowned on and forbidden. But that is in passing. 
Nobody denies it. 

Mr. DENT. That is done with every committee. 

Mr. MANN. No, sir; not on your life, it is not. I have had 
experience enough in committees to know that that is not the 
case or the practice. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. With 28,000 officers for 500,000 men, how 
many men will that be to an officer—about 1 officer to 16 men? 

Mr. MANN. That is a mere matter of computation. Prob- 
ably the gentleman from Ohio knows how many officers they 
need. I do not know; but I want to know whether the com- 
mittee is correct when I hear repeated statements made on the 
floor of this House that the committee is basing its appropriation 
and its authorization upon an average army of 500,000 men. 
That is what the appropriation is, but the legislation proposes 
not an average army of 500,000 men but an army at the end 
of the year of 510,000 enlisted men and at the beginning of the 
year of over 2,000,000 men. It makes a great difference. 

Mr. DENT. If the gentleman will permit an interruption, I 
will state that if the legislative feature means that, then I am 
not in favor of it. 

Mr. MANN. That is what the legislative feature means, as it 
seems to me, and it certainly says that. Why, the legislative 
feature authorizes the enlistment of 510,000 men to serve for a 
year. After they have raised that number you can not cut it 
down to less at the end of the year. Now, it may be desirable— 
I do not undertake to say—to have an army of 500,000 or 1,000,- 
000 men at the end of the fiscal year 1920, but I never like to 
have my intellect imposed upon. I would like to know what 
we are doing while we are at it; and when they say in an ap- 
propriation bill, “We will appropriate so much money, which 
will cover the whole expense,” and anybody with a pencil and 
paper can figure in a moment's time that it will not cover much 
a a half the expense, then I want to know about it. [Ap- 
planse. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For pay of the officers, Philippine Scouts, $624,004. 2 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 


‘amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
eo ried offered by Mr. Fietps: Page 16, at the end of line 9, 


“Provided, That no part of the funds herein appropr i goea shall be 
0 


applied in payrhent of the salary of any officer Army of tho 
| United States who shall promulgate or cause to be promulgated any 
order prohibiting social intercourse between officers and ted men 


of the United States Army while not on military duty, or that will in 
any way establish or attempt to establish social or € distinctions 
between officers and men or between officers of different ranks sogar — 
on military duty: Prorided, That this limitation shall not appl 

cfficer whose only connection therewith is in obedience to an order 2 a 
superior officer.” 

Mr. DENT. I reserve a point of order on that. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that he offer that 
amendment at the end of the pay provision, instead of right fol- 
lowing the Philippine Scouts. 

Mr, FIELDS. I bave inguired of some gentlemen who are 
better parliamentarians than myself, and they suggested that at 
the end of the pay of officers was the proper place, because it 
applies to officers only. 

Mr. MANN. It might be all right there, but the gentleman 
does not offer it at the end of the pay of officers. 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman will turn to page 22, he will 
find a basket clause, which puts into one fund all the pay of 
the Army, and that seems to me to be the proper place. It says 
there: 

All the money hereinbefore app: ‘iated for pay of the and 
miscellaneous, except the —— on for mileage to commissioned 
officers, contract surgeons, expert accountant, I or General's De- 
partment, Army field Basi and field clerks of the Quartermaster Corps, 
when authorized by law, shall be disbursed and accounted for as pay 
of the Army, and for that purpose shall constitute one fund. 

If the gentleman wishes to offer his proviso at that point, it 
would cover all the pay items. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, at the suggestion of the gentle- 
man, I will withhold my amendment until we reach line 11, 
page 22, of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
imous consent to withdraw his. amendment. 
that will be done. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I desire to offer an amendment to require 
the discharge of the men in the Army who prior to entering 
the Army were engaged in agricultural pursuits or on the 
farm, who make proper application for discharge on that ground. 
Would that sort of an amendment be in order if offered as a 
portion of the legislative portion of this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not answer that question 
under a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WINGO. I suggest to the gentleman that he attach it 
to the seed item in the bill. 

Mr. STEAGALL, I want to know if I will Jose the right to 
offer that amendment if we pass this portion of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not undertake to answer 
that on a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from IIIInois 
raised an interesting question in his discussion in regard to 
the number of men appropriated for in this bill, It is a matter 
that gave the members of the committee a great deal of diffi- 
culty in trying to arrive at some satisfactory conclusion. I want 
to read a few paragraphs from the hearings, so that you can 
get the idea that the members of the committee were thinking 
about this matter. Gen. Lord was before the committee, and 
I asked him this question: 


Mr. McKenztx. Do you think we could 
priation for a very much smaller Army in 
men, estimating on the pro rata basis you use, and then in addition 
make a 5 appropriation providing for the payment of men 
and officers in Europe? And use so much th as may be neces- 
tots Would that be a proper thing to do if the committee saw fit 
t ke that course? 

Gen. Lord, That is, provide definitely for a fixed number 

Mr. McKexzie (interposing). In this country. 

Gen. LORD. and then provide for a contingent appropriation which 
Shall be expended only for the particular poroa you enumerate, and 
that only shall be expend = were absolutely required by law for those 
p ee 

Nr. McKexziz. Yes. That would accomplish two things, the way 
I reason it out. First, it would limit the size of the Arm anar in the 
country and require demobilization. Second, it would avoid — N 


The gentleman from Kentucky asks unan- 
Without objection, 


properly provide an appro- 
in thts country than 5007000 


ing in a deficiency appropriation in order to take care of our 
Europe. —— 1 either of those purposes, in your judgment, moet with 
r an TOV: 
Ge Ð. I de not think I would wish to express approval or dis- 
M of a proposition of that sort. 
Of course the general, knowing condifions in the War De- 


partment, declined to give the information on that subject. I 
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want to say frankly to the Members of the House in regard to 
the question raised by the gentleman from Illinois that the 
Staff of the Army asked, hoped for, and desired that we fix 
the number of officers in the Regular Army for peace times at 
28,579, and that we can provide for as many men as we see fit; 
but that number of officers will take care of an Army of 500,000 
men. 

The committee, in struggling with this proposition, fully 
realized that the country does not favor an Army of 500,000 
men in peace times, and the memberg of the committee not 
favoring that proposition have undertaken in some way to 
provide temporarily for this force of 500,000 men, which they 
contend are necessary for the number of officers to take care of 
suchan Army. But for one member of the committee, and I think 
I express the sentiments of the majority of the committee, we 
have undertaken, and I hope we have, such language as will 
limit the number of officers of the Regular Establishment to 
10,664, the number now in the Regular Army as permanent offi- 
cers of that establishment. If we have not, I am ready to take 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois, or any other 
man in this House, who can bring to this committee any propo- 
sition that will make this subject so clear and definite that there 
will be no mistake as to what we are doing, so far as the size 
of the Army is concerned. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The Secretary of War came before the committee, as I 
now recall, in the early part of January and suggested that we 
would require an ayerage army of 500,000 men for the fiscal 
year 1920 to keep up our engagements with foreign countries 
who cooperated with us in the war, and protect such fronts as 
are required to be protected, and for the forces needed in our 
insular possessions and the mainland of the United States. 

The chairman of the committee and other members of the com- 
mittee frequently called upon the officials of the War Depart- 
ment to prepare for the committee a complete statement and an 
estimate of what was required for the coming fiscal year. There 
was delay and delay and delay, and it was not until about the 
middle of January when we began to receive the estimates from 
the department. At that, the information that we received was 
exceedingly meager and indefinite. The committee spent hours 
in trying to arrive at results from the meager information we 
had. The committee discussed the matter of the size of our 
Army for the next fiscal year. It was the consensus of opinion 
that we ought to allow the War Department to have the 500,000 
men they asked for, but only as a temporary force. Finally, I 
suggested to the committee that we raise such a force as the 
national-defense law authorized—that is, 175,000 men in peace 
times under the provisions of that law. That is to say, they 
could enlist volunteers for three-year periods of enlistment with 
the Regular Army to the extent of 175,000 men. The other sol- 
diers who might be necessary to round out the number of volun- 
teers to 500,000 could be brought into the service by volunteering 
under the act of May 18, 1917. I went to two men, one an active 
officer of the Army and another a retired officer of the Army, 
and told them of the suggestion. I do not think there are two 
men in this country familiar with military affairs who are bet- 
ter qualified to draft military legislation. After I had explained 
what I thought was the wish of the committee, the provision as 
we have it in the bill, or part of it at least, was drafted by one 
of those two officers. It was thereupon that the committee 
finally agreed to that provision of the bill. I think there is no 
difference of opinion in the committee as to what the language 
does. In my opinion it will be impossible to raise at any time 
in this country an army of 500,000 men by volunteering. I do 
not think it is possible to raise such an army. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. ; 

Mr. MANN. If it is not possible to raise it, what is the 
necessity for authorizing it by legislation? 

Mr. KAHN. Simply this: We will have to have a certain 
number of men to perform our share of the work of policing 
the German front for some time to come. It is the desire to 
bring home those men who are over there under existing laws 
as speedily as possible. To take their places we want volun- 
teers. We feel that probably 200,000 or 300,000 of the men 
who are now on the other side of the ocean will volunteer to 
remain over there until this emergency is seen through, but 
I doubt whether we can get more than that at any time by 
this legislation. 

Mr. MANN, If we can not get more than 200,000 or 300,000 
enlisted men, is there any need of authorizing the larger 
number, and will there be any difficulty in getting any number 
of officers that we authorize, no matter if we make it 150,000? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, you can get all of the officers you want; 
there is no doubt about that. But under the provisions of this 


rider you can not appoint an officer to command until you have 
the men. That is one of the provisions of this legislation. It 
may be that we will get the entire number by volunteering. I 
have my doubts; but in the meantime you have got to provide 
their pay in this legislation, because it will be impossible to 
bring back from France enough men within the next two or 
three months to reduce the number we have over there below 
1,200,000 men; and you have got to pay them in the next fiscal 
year. You will have to pay large numbers of our men for some 
time to come. We hope finally to get down to a low number of 
men, and the average will be about 500,000 for the year. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired, 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman’s time be extended for five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. If I may pursue the inquiry a little further, if 
the average is to be 500,000 men, and if the War Department 
is correct in assuming that it will have at least a million men 
in the service on July 1, and I think they are very much lower than 
what the number will be, is there any need of having 500,000 
men on that basis at the end of the fiscal year; and if it is 
not expected to have them at the end of the fiscal year, is it 
desirable to authorize one-year enlistments for the whole 
number? 

Mr. KAHN. The Seeretary of War, as I recall, told the com- 
mittee that the average would be 500,000 men during the fiscal 
year, and that the pay of that average will be about the amount 
provided in this bill. It may be that we would not be able to 
continue our work on the other side at all unless we allowed 
yolunteers to remain over there, because undoubtedly under the 
law of June 15, 1917, known as the Stone amendment, the War 
Department is bound to bring back to this country within four 
months after the definitive terms of peace have been agreed 
upon, all the men we have on the other side. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to ask a further question, and I 
have not been able as yet to get any gentleman to frankly. 
answer my question. 

Mr. KAHN. I want to answer it frankly, if I can. 

Mr. MANN. I know the gentleman does, but the gentleman 
knows so much about the subject, and so much more than I do, 
that he gets off on something that I do not understand. The 
War Department in making its request to the Committee on 
Military Affairs said it based its request for the amount of 
appropriation upon the average of 500,000 men in the Army, 
and that it based its request upon the supposition that during 
the last three months of the fiscal year there would be only 
200,000 enlisted men. If that be the case—— 

Mr. KAHN. Two hundred thousand? 

Mr. MANN, Two hundred thousand; I hold the figures in my 
hand. z 

Mr, KAHN. Yes; but they would be drafted men. 

Mr. MANN. Any kind of men in the Army, enlisted or drafted 
men, whatever you call them. If the Army is to be only 200,000 
men a year from the coming April, what is the necessity of au- 
thorizing the enlistment of 510,000 men to serve for not less 
than a year? 

Mr, KAHN. Mr. Chairman, the only reason that I can give 
the gentleman is this: That during part of that time there will 
probably be many more than 200,000 under the flag of the Union, 
and that finally, at the end of the fiscal year, there will be only 
200,000, but in order to carry out the plans of the department it 
will be necessary at the beginning of the fiscal year to have 
many more than 1,200,000 men. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, I think all of the members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs are so well posted about the pro- 
visions of this bill that they naturally confuse the appropria- 
tions and the legislative provisions. No one has as yet proposed 
to reduce the amount of the appropriation, which is based upon 
an average of 500,000 men, but if that is to be the pay for the 
Army and it is not to be supplied by a deficiency, what I want 
to get at is the necessity for authorizing an enlistment of 510,000 
men to be in the service at the end of the year, when the appro- 
priation is based on only 200,000 at that time. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I believe that I can give a 
little information there, or at least my idea on one point. If we 
proceed now to enlist a number of men toward this 500,000, their 
one year would run out long before the end of the fiscal year 
1920, and it may be that we shall never get the 500,000 here 
authorized. Now, there may be a number of drafted men or 
enlisted men who will serve beyond the 1st of July. We shall 


t 


not be able to bring all of them home or to have other men take 
their places until after the 1st of July, 1919, and they will have 
to be paid out of this appropriation. If we get only a part of 
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the full strength of 500,000, they will help make up the average. 
If we could get the 500,000 to-morrow or the day after this bill 
is passed, then having the 500,000 men, we should gradually 
discharge them as their time runs out and thus average up to 
500,000 for the whole year and 

Mr. MANN. If we could get them to-morrow, which, of course, 
nobody believes we can—we know we can not get them to- 
morrow—and if we could get them the day after this bill be- 
comes a law, which will not be before 12 o'clock on the 4th of 
March, and if we can get 500,000 within 30 days’ time, which we 
know we can not do, what is the use of dealing in such idle 
terms? Then we would make an Army in excess of the average 
proposed by the War Department, 

Mr. TILSON. We probably would—— 

Mr. MANN. It certainly would. 

Mr. TILSON. Nevertheless we should be in a position so 
that if the men came forward we would be able to do it, and 

Mr. MANN. Whether the committee admits that the appro- 
priation is not suflicient for the Army we propose to raise, or 
whether they admit that they propose to raise an army larger 
than the average of 500,000 men 

Mr. TILSON. No; neither of those, but we propose to be 
able to raise the entire Army that we have proposed 

Mr. MANN. Then the appropriation is utterly insufficient. 

Mr. TILSON. I do not believe that we shall be able to raise 
that number, but we should be rendy if they should come. 

Mr. MANN. When you authorize a thing to be done you pro- 
ceed on the theory that it is to be done as far as appropriations 
are concerned. If you do not expect it to be done, what in the 
world is the use of authorizing it? If you do not want it to be 
done, why do you permit somebody to do it? As legislators 
we proceed on the theory that when we authorize a department 
to do something it wants to do it will do it. I do not know 
whether they will, and nobody else knows. 

Mr. TILSON. We have authorized a certain army for many 
years, and yet we have never had an army up to the authoriza- 
tion. We have paid the Army year after year by apprepria- 
tions in the Army bill, but we have neyer made, the appropria- 
tion sufficient to pay the entire authorized Army, at least not 
since I have been here. 

Mr. MANN. We have frequently refused a large increase 
of the Regular Army, although it never came quite up to the 
authorization. We have increased the authorization; we have 
increased the size of the Regular Army ànd the number of en- 
listed men until it comes pretty close to the top. 

Mr. TILSON. We have never appropriated pay in full for the 
authorized strength of the Army. 

Mr. MANN. That has nothing to do with this question. We 
propose now to authorize an army of half a million men, and 
if we do let us put a provision in here sufficient to pay them. 

Mr. TILSON. We propose to authorize such an army, but 
not eu permanent army, only a temporary, stop-gap army. 

Mr. KAHN. For one year. 

Mr. TILSON. Not over one year. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I want to ask a question. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from California if any money this bill seeks to ap- 
propriate will be used to pay the present Army and will be used 
to pay an Army of 500,000 men? 

Mr. KAHN. It will pay those men who are in the present 

‘Army after the ist of July, 1919. 
' Mr. BAER. Win the gentleman yield to me for a question? 
I would like to ask the gentleman from California—— 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BAER. If the War Department says that 200,000 are all 
that are necessary at the end of the fiscal year, why is it neces- 
sary to have 500,000 after that? What are you going to do with 
them—what is the purpose? 

Mr. KAHN. We will not have 500,000, because you only enlist 
for one year, and their term of enlistment will expire at the end 
of the fiseal year. 

Mr. BAER. There are the 200,000—— 

Mr. KAHN. The 200,000 will be part of that enlisted force. 
Now, the-idea of the War Department is this: The War Depart- 
ment is anxious, just as the committee and membership of this 
House are anxious, to bring back as speedily as possible the men 
who are on the other side. In fact we have to bring them back 
under the Stone amendment 

Mr. BAER. When the treaty is signed. 

Mr. KAHN. Four months after the treaty is signed. Now, it 
is generally believed that it is a physical impossibility to do that 
because we have not the tonnage. We have not the ships to do 
it, and therefore it is hoped by this legislation to induce a suffi- 
cient number of men over there to enlist by voluntary enlistment, 
so that the enlisted man will continue a little longer than the 


man who has been over there in the drafted Army. The hope 
is that those volunteers will continue their services to the country 
till the last man can be brought home. Under the provisions of 
the bill you can only enlist 325,000 of them for one year; that is, 
for one year at the latest with the beginning of the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
one question? 

Mr. KAHN. One moment. 
first. 

And this Volunteer Army practically goes out of existence, or 
the greater part of it—that is to say, all in exeess of 175,000, 
who would be enlisted under the— 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Who has the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair can hardly say. 

Mr. BAER. I am using the time of the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota had the 
time, and the Chair understands that he yielded to these other 
gentlemen. 

Mr. KAHN. ‘The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Barr] 
asked me a question, which I was trying to answer. 

Mr. BAER. Pardon me; but I asked the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knvrson] if he would yield the time to me. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I gave up the balance of my time. I 
yielded the rest of it back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to vote for every 
dollar that it takes to pay and maintain the soldiers that we 
have now in Europe and to bring them home. I would like to 
express the desire that they be brought home as quickly as 
ships can be provided to bring them. I want to yote to look 
after those soldiers and take care of them in every way that is 
desirable, if I am given a chance, but I do not scem to be given 
a chance under this bill. A cloud of words has been emitted 
on that point, but I do not think very much can be gathered 
from what has been said, at least it is not binding on the War 
Department. We have got to look at the bill to find out what 
the money is going to be used for, and I am unable to learn 
from the bill that a single dollar that is appropriated by it 
is going to pay and maintain our soldiers that are now in 
Europe. 

Now, what are the circumstances under which the bill is 
drawn? The War Department is asked to estimate for 500,000 
men and the necessary officers. This is the new Army that the 
department desires—the Volunteer Army which they say is to 
take the place of our boys in Europe. They are asked to make 
an estimate for this Volunteer Army of 500,000 men, and they 
go out and they bring in these figures that we haye in this 
bill, And that is all they have estimated for. It is all they had 
in calculation; it is what the money will be spent for, and that 
is absolutely everything that there is to it. 

As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] well says, we 
must assume that the War Department will do the thing that 
we are instructing and authorizing them to do by this bill, and 
that is to proceed to enlist an Army of 500,000 men under the 
volunteer system. And if they do that thing they will consume 
every dollar carried by this bill in taking care of that Army, 
and there will not be a dollar left to take care of our soldiers 
in Europe. If they do not do that thing, they will evidently 
do all they can toward it, and will enlist a greater or smaller 
number—how many I can not tell, and nobody else can. We 
do know, whether they enlist anybody or not, that we will haye 
1,200,000 men in Europe at the beginning of the next fiscal year. 
Only 270,000 soldiers have been brought home since the armi- 
stice was signed, over three months ago; and we also know 
that, proceeding as they have in the past, they will not bring 
back more than 100,000 to 150,000 men each month hereafter. 
The average up to this time is not 100,000 a month. That is my 
understanding. I noticed last month that it was less than 
100,000. 

Now, if they bring back 150,000 a month it is going to take 
them eight months to bring back the soldiers we will have over 
there on July 1, without regard to any more, and it will take 
an average of two months longer to discharge them out of serv- 
ice. So it will be 10 months that some of these men are going 
to be in service, without any regard to the new Army. 

There is not a man among us who does not know that the 
appropriation made by this bill is not half enough to pay our 
soldiers and take care of them in Europe and raise this new 
Army and transport it over there to take their place when they 
are discharged. Why, everybody knows that, There is not a 
Member that will deny that fact. Are we to stultify ourselves 


Will the gentleman yield for 


I want to answer this question 


and yote for this bill under the pretense of taking care of our 
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boys in Europe and provide for the new Army when we know 
it will not half do it? And do we not further know that there 
is nothing in this bill that requires the discharge of anybody 
that is in Europe before the expiration of his enlistment under 
the conscription law? We know that perfectly well, and we 
know that they will be kept in, service, if there is any need for 
them, until their enlistments do expire under that law. And 
we know they have got to be paid. Do we contemplate that a 
deficiency bill will be brought in here for a billion and a half 
dollars for taking care of our Army in Europe? Is it possible 
that we propose to pass an Army appropriation bill knowing in 
our hearts that it is only half enough and that at the next 
Congress there must be a deficiency appropriation of at least 
an equal amount in order te take care of the Army? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Does the gentleman know the expecta- 
tion is that the largest proportion of these enlistments of 500,000 
men will come from the men that are at present in Europe, and 
therefore we simply take and put them in another place? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Whose expectation is that? It certainly 
is not mine. I do not think anybody who knows much about 
the feeling of the boys in Europe, and reads the letters the 
boys are writing back from over there, that knows the senti- 
ments of the people at home, of the fathers, mothers, and wives 
that have been bereft during this year and a half—I do not 
think anybody that understands those sentiments can have any 
such absurd expectation. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. You want to get the boys back? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I do, and I want to say to the gentle- 
man that these boys will not reenlist in Europe. It may be if 
you bring them back here and let them go home and stay a 
while and see the folks, and when they stay around a while 
and see that they can not get jobs, as I very much fear they 
can not, a good many of them will go back in the Army. But 
the gentleman should not indulge the foolish expectation that 
these boys, homesick as they are, clamoring to get back, as 
they are, wanting to see father and mother and sweetheart here 
in America—do not let anybody cherish the foolish expectation 
that they are going to consent, for the pittance of a soldier's 
pay, to stay longer in Europe to police the Rhine, or go into 
Russia, or on some other wild-goose chase. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, If any man entertains such an expecta- 
tion, it is time for him to wake up. What have you been taking, 
gentlemen? What have you been smoking? [Laughter.] Wake 
up, gentlemen. If you have any such idea, you are in an un- 
natural sleep, such as would indicate that you have been taking 
something. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will. 

Mr. DYER. Does the gentleman believe that by this provision 
a year’s voluntary enlistment is meant, or a year more of con- 
scripted service of the soldiers in France? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I believe that the Army authorities 
want to conscript the boys in Europe, to make them stay a year 
longer. 

Mr. DYER. I think the gentleman is right. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I think there is considerable sentiment 
in certain militarist circles in this country backing up that 
proposition, and I think it is time for it to be uncovered here in 
this House. I want to say to you, gentlemen, that if there is 
such an idea, the plain people of the United States, the fathers 
and mothers of the boys, are not going to tolerate it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 


has expired. 

Mr. DENT, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can move to strike out the 
paragraph. 

Mr. DENT. Very well. I rise in opposition to the proposi- 
tion. Mr. Chairman, it seems that there is no disagreement 


among the members of the committee who have been consider- 
ing this bill as to the proposition that we should proceed to 
appropriate a sum of money sufficient to support an Army of 
500,000 men. I believe I am correct in stating that proposition, 
after listening to the different remarks that have been made 
upon this subject. The only question that seems to be disturb- 
ing the Members of this House—and we have not yet reached 
that provision of the bill—is the language in the legislative 
provision. I have repeatedly stated, and other members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs have agreed with me, that if the 
language of the bill was such as to provide for a standing 
Army of 500,000 men, we would not be in favor of it; that that 
was not the intention of the committee. Personally in the com- 


mittee I thought that the best thing we could do would be to 
provide for the pay of an Army of 500,000, and then provide 
for the restoration of voluntary enlistments, and stop. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT, Let me make my statement first, because every 
time I start to make a statement somebody stops me and asks 
me a question, and then I never get my statement completed. 

Personally those were my views. If we had done that we 
would have accomplished the purpose that was necessary in 
order to demobilize the Army during the next fiscal year. The 
proposition that the committee finally adopted, on the motion of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun], which was pre- 
pared in the Judge Advocate General’s office, I thought could 
not possibly do any harm. The committee therefore finally 
agreed to it. That is to have a temporary force, purely by vol- 
untary enlistment—because the language is so plain that he 
who runs may read—in the event that we needed a larger 
8 force than was provided for under the national-defense 
a 

Now, I can not see, to save my life, how any harm can be 
done in providing that men may voluntarily enlist in a tem- 
porary force which shall not exceed a certain number of men. 
You can not get that number unless the men are willing to 
enlist. I can not see how any harm can be done if we adopt 
the method of the gentleman from California, although my own 
view was that if you appropriated for just an Army of 500,000 
men and provided for the restoration of voluntary enlistment, 
you would have accomplished everything that was desired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman feel that, irrespective of the 
adoption of the legislative program provided for in the bill, the 
Army can possibly be reduced below an average of 500,000 for 
the next fiscal year? 

Mr. DENT. I do not; and the provision for the pay of an Army 
of that size would take care of that, if nobody makes a point of 
order on it. 

Mr. GOOD. I was wondering what would become of the 
100,000 or more men who had enlisted before the war under the 
regular provision of law, whose term of enlistment in most cases 
would not expire until after the close of the year. 

Mr. DENT. The committee is in possession of information on 
that subject which leads them to believe that the number of 
men enlisted under the provisions of law prior to the declaration 
of war would amount to only about 30,000 men. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does not the gentleman admit that this 
bill does not provide for more than half enough money to cover 
500,000 men? 

Mr. DENT. Does my friend from Alabama desire to increase 
the appropriation by another billion dollars? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am not in favor of providing for an 
expenditure without making an appropriation for it. I do not 
want a deficiency appropriation to come in here of a billion and 
a haif dollars. 

Mr. DENT. I will state now to my colleague from Alabama, 
that of course in fixing the amount of the appropriation it is toa 
large extent guesswork. It is bound to be guesswork, especially. 
under these circumstances. We know how much it costs for 
officers. We make an average. The pay of the officers used to 
be about $2,300, but in this bill about $2,100. We know the 
average pay of an enlisted man. f 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 


has expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 


There was no objection. : = 

Mr. DENT. We know that the average pay of a man under 
this increased pay that we have provided for in the bill is 
about $394, so that we can figure accurately on that. But when 
it comes to subsistence, when it comes to general supplies, when 
it comes to the amount of equipment under the Engineer De- 
partment, you have got to guess more or less as to the sum of 
money necessary for that purpose. We have made the very best 
guess we could under the circumstances, demobilizing the Army, 
as we do; and I do not think that the Committee on Military 
Affairs, with the information that we have, should be abused 
further by the House upon the proposition unless some Mem- 
ber of the House is willing to give us a little more information 
and make it a little more accurate than we have made it. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 


-4y 
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Mr. GORDON. 


Another answer, and most important of all, | to transport the forces then serving without the United States 


is that nobody knows how long it will be necessary to keep this | to their home station, compulsory service shall cease. 


Army in Europe, because nobody knows when the treaty of 
peace will be ratified and its ratification proclaimed. There is 
an uncertainty that no one can answer. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON, Yes. 

Mr, KNUTSON. Would it not make a great deal of difference 
whether the nations had combined themselves together in the 
form of plunderbund or a league of nations? 

Mr. GORDON. We are not appropriating upon the theory 

that there is going to be any plunderbund. We are appropriat- 
ing here, and attempting to guess at the average number of men 
that will be in the Army for the period of the next fiscal year; 
and the number of men in the Army and the period of their serv- 
ice is entirely dependent upon the date of the ratification of the 
treaty of peace. 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
j Mr. GORDON. Yes. 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. My understanding of this bill was that 
it was to relieve the soldiers who are now in Europe and bring 
them home, and put these other men in their places, without re- 
gard to the date of the signing of the treaty of peace. 

Mr. GORDON. Oh, no. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does the gentleman intend to keep 
them there, peace or no peace, and to send these others over 
there, too? 

Mr. GORDON. No; but if it becomes necessary to bring 
these men back before their terms of enlistment expire, then we 
are providing an Army to replace them. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman says “an Army to re- 
place them.” What does the gentleman mean by that? 

Mr. GORDON. Almost everybody is demanding that that 
Army be brought back, regardless of when this war ends. 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. Is not the war ended now? 

Mr. GORDON. No; not exactly, and it will not be, either, 
until the treaty of peace is ratified; and by the terms of the 
enlistment contract of the men they can be held four months 
after the ratification of the treaty of peace. 

| Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield again? 
Mr. GORDON. Yes. 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
of 500,000 men. 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 
„Mr. HUDDLESTON. Then it must be that the Army will 

fnverage 750,000 or 1,000,000 men. 

Mr. GORDON. It must not be any such thing. The size of 
the Army under the old law will depend entirely upon the time 
when the period of enlistment of these men expires and when 
they can be brought home. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. If peace were signed to-morrow, still 
the Army for the next fiscal year would average in excess of 
750,000 men under this bill. 

Mr. GORDON. How do you know? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Because we can not get them back here 
from Europe fast enough. 

Mr. GORDON. You do not know that. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I do know it. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. GORDON. I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. TILSON. Will any man who is enlisted under this pro- 
vision of this bill increase the number of men actually in the 
‘Army by one single individual? Is it not the intention simply 
to replace the men who come out, or at least to take out one man 
anyway from the number of men now in the service for every 
one that we enlist under this provision? 

Mr. GORDON. Of course that was the theory upon which 
this legislation was recommended, that these men were in- 
tended to take the place of the men now in the service who 
would be discharged. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
for that. 

Mr. GORDON. The draft law by its terms expires with the 
signing of the treaty of peace, and it provides that the men in 
the service must be discharged within four months if they can 
be returned. 

Mr. DENT. If the gentleman will allow me, it is a little 
stronger than that. Everybody is discharged immediately upon 
the signing of the treaty of peace. 

Mr. GORDON. Yes, except that although all men who en- 
listed or were drafted since the declaration of war are by the 
terms of the law “for the period of the war, unless sooner 


Will the gentleman yield? 


This bill is based on an average Army 


here is nothing in the bill that calls 


Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GOOD. Suppose this plan fails? 

Mr. GORDON. Which plan? 

Mr. GOOD. The plan to raise an Army of 500,000 men by 
enlistments for one year to take the place of men now in 
Europe. Suppose that fails and you do not get any enlist- 
ments? 

Mr. GORDON. Then we will not have any. 

Mr. GOOD. How are you going to do the necessary policing 
over there? 

Mr. GORDON. If the terms of enlistment of the men who 
are over there have not expired and their services are needed, 
they will have to be kept there; that is all there is about it. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the committee 
has well said that it was not the intention of the committee to 
provide for a permanent Army of 500,000 men and 28,000 offi- 
cers. I am confident, as a result of personal contact and of 
discussion on this subject with the members of the committee, 
that there is not one member of the committee who advocates 
a permanent standing Army of 500,000 men. For myself, it 
was my opinion that it was unnecessary and unwise to carry a 
legislative provision in this bill. When peace comes the act of 
1917 becomes inoperative. It dies. The men who are in the 
Army under that act go out of the Army. And here is the 
situation before us: There will be left about 20,000 men in the 
Regular Establishment whose terms will not have expired. I 
think that number is correct. If I am not stating the number 
correctly, I stand to be corrected. t 

Mr. SHERWOOD. It was stated yesterday on the floor by, 
a member of the Military Committee—I think the gentleman 
from Arkansas—that we would not have any Regular Army. 
It was stated by the chairman of the committee a few minutes 
ago that we would have an Army of 30,000 men. Now the gen- 
tleman says we will have a Regular Army of 20,000 men. I 
would like to have some information as to which of those state- 
ments is correct. 

Mr. FIELDS. It is a guess as to just exactly how many 
men we would haye at any given time. We might have 30,000 
men one month, and the next month we might have 20,000, 
because of the expiration of the terms of enlistment of men in 
the service. 

I would say from information that it would run from 20,000 
to 30,000 men, but we have a commissioned personnel, provided 
for under the act of 1916. It seemed to me that all that was 
necessary was to restore the voluntary enlistment, because 
when the present emergency defense act goes out of existence 
the act of 1916 automatically becomes operative, and will be 
in full force and effect. The act of 1917 does not go out of 
existence so long as the country is at war. It can not go out 
of existence until peace comes. But the act of 1916 provides 
for a peace establishment, and, as I have said, will again be- 
come effective as the current temporary act goes out of ex- 
istence. à 

Mr. IGOE. Will the gentleman yield? =| 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. i 

Mr. IGOE. Has the committee any information from the 
War Department as to how many hundred thousand men they 
will require in the United States, without any regard to 
Europe? i 

Mr. FIELDS. At what time? 

Mr. IGOE. During the next fiscal year. 
hundred and some odd thousand now. 

Mr. FIELDS. No. 

Mr. IGOE. Did the committee inquire about it? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes, 

Mr. IGOE. What does the War Department say about it? 

Mr. FIELDS. They say a good many things with regard to 
the demobilization of the Army that I do not agree with. They, 
claim, of course, that it takes time to subject men to physical 
examinations that they must necessarily undergo before they 
are discharged, and that is correct. As to whether it requires 
as much time as gentlemen in charge of these examinations 
claim I do not know, but, in my opinion, examinations could 
be made more rapidly. They claim that the cantonments 
throughout the country must be maintained for demobilizing 
purposes, and I agree with them, but I do not agree with them 
on the number that it takes to maintain the cantonments. 
Fort Thomas, Ky., is not used extensively for demobilization, as 
Camp Taylor is on the one side and Camp Sherman on the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. - 


They have seven 


terminated by discharge or otherwise,” the same act declares Mr. FIELDS. I ask for five minutes more. 
that within four months after the date of the President’s proc- 
lamation of peace, or as soon thereafter as it may be practicable 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. FIELDS. There is Camp Taylor on one side and Camp | on these applications. I do not blame the commanding officers 


Sherman on the other, where there will be large demobilization 
of the forces, and at Fort Thomas I am informed that they have 
25 men in the hospital and 100 men in the medical branch of the 
service looking after them. I do not believe that it is necessary 
to keep 100 men there, and, to be frank with you, I believe there 
are commissioned officers of the lower ranks throughout the 
continental United States who have better positions now, many 
of them, than they ever had before, and who are doing everything 
in their power to delay demobilization and hold the organization 
intact for the purpose of perpetuating their commissions. 

` Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman says he believes it is a fact. 
Does not he know it is a fact? 

Mr. FIELDS. The gentlenmn heard what I said. No; I do 
not know it. 

Mr. KEARNS. It is common knowledge all over the country. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I have consistently supported 
the War Department, and I am still doing it when it is right, 
I have raised no question about bringing the men back from 
Europe. 

I havre two boys there and would be glad to see them return, 
but I realize that gentlemen might be made to blush by the 
record if they should advocate the return of the men from 
Europe before the war is over and then have some condition 
develop because of the rapid demobilization that would cause 
hostilities to reopen. But so far as the forces in this country 
are concerned, I maintain that it is not necessary to hold in 
the camps the large numbers that they are maintaining. It is 
not necessary to hold them for the maintenance of the camps, 
I know, because if that were true we would never have had any 
fighting forces from the men now in the cantonments. If that 
were true, these men now being held to maintain the canton- 
ments would never have been considered fighting forces. They 
would have been held as repair gangs and as upkeepers of the 
cantonments. 

So now that we are not going to send them across they 
should be demobilized and demobilized speedily and sent back 
to the farms and industries. 

Another thought. In 1917, prior to the reclassification, a 
great many men were drafted into the service who had wives 
and children or other dependents. I have asked the Secretary 
of War to make a blanket order dismissing from service all 
men in this country who have dependents at home. But the 
Chief of Staff says that to do so would interfere with demobill- 
zation. I do not understand how a blanket order that every 
man in the country who has dependents at home should appear 
for his medical examination and be discharged would interfere 
with demobilization. As constant as I have been in my su 
port of the War Department, I can not support them in such a 
‘doctrine as that, and I refuse to do it. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment 
as a separate paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Icon: Page 16, after line 9, insert the 
folowing ie tay 0 Dal 186 ay ~ revel of this act every man in the Army 
‘aervice within the United States, who shal! have entered the service 
since April 6. 1917, shall be permitted to file an applieatlon for dis- 
charge from the military service. If such ge iat bo disapproved by 
the superior officer authorized to grant suc discharge, the application 
‘shall be forwarded immediately by such superior officer with the reasons 
of such disapproval to the Secretary of War for review.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on the 
amendment. 

Mr. IGOR. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will not 
make the point of order. Members of the Military Committee 
have been asking us what we can do to bring about the discharge 
of these men in the United States. I stated to the chairman of 
the committee that I thought that many of them could be re- 
lieved if we would appropriate enough money to employ civilians 
in some of these positions. But there is another difficulty about 
‘securing the discharge of men in the United States. First, let 
me say that I want to see all of these men brought back from 
Europe as soon as possible, but I realize that transportation and 
other questions stand in the way. The chairman of the com- 
mittee inserted in the Recoxy as of February 11 the figures 
showing that on that date there were in the United States in the 
Army 48,676 officers and 767,000 men. It was stated at the same 
time that the department was down to bedrock, but that state- 
ment was afterwards corrected by one member of the committee 
‘upon the floor yesterday. No member of the committee can tell 
this House how many men we really need to take care of these 
cantonments and do the other necessary military work in this 
country. The trouble about the thing is, as far as my observa- 
tion and experience go, that under an order of the Secretary 
of War the commanding officers are in complete authority to act 


‘signed, but they need 15 now, since the war is over. 


personally, but I do blame some of their subordinates, for the 
action that has been taken inanany of these cases. One Member 
of this House inserted in the Recor an order that was promul- 
gated in one of these camps, stating that letters from outsiders, 
particularly politicians, would result to the detriment of the 
applicant. I have a letter from a young man up in one of these 
places in New Jersey, who was told by his captain, the whole 
organization was told, that they could file applications, but that 
if they had any letters sent from the outside, particularly from 
men who were politicians, as he called them, the application 
would go to the bottom of the list, and that was the last that 
would be heard of it. In other. camps when applications have 
been filed they have absolutely been ignored. I have a letter 
from an officer, saying that an application could not be granted 
because the regulation provided for the discharge only of men 
where there was the greatest distress in the family. The order 
made by the Secretary of War did not read in any such way. 
The Tenth Division was ordered demobilized at Camp Funston. 
A regiment of Engineers belonging to that division at the time 
the armistice was signed was up here at Camp Merritt, or some 
place, ready to go across. The regiment was sent to another 
camp, and, as far as the Tenth Division was concerned, that regi- 
ment is lost. The order for the demobilization of the Tenth 
Division is not in existence, as far as these men are concerned, 
and they are being transferred to some other organization. 

Out in another camp when an application was filed and a 
letter written by some one on the outside, the sergeant told 
the mother that because influence was being brought to bear 
that that was the last that would be heard of that application. 
I have gone to the department and have had them send to find 
out what has been done with certain of these applications, and 
I say that when this Congress adjourns on the 4th of March, 
unless we pass some legislation in respect to it, if we do not 
have an extra session before July, in my judgment there will 
be hundreds of thousands of these men in the service, and the 
Lord help the men, for they will get no assistance from any- 
body; and I want to have some amendment written into the 
law under which these applications can be filed as of right, 
and directing these commanding officers to indorse their reasons 
for disapproval, and to send them to the Secretary of War, 
so that the officials of the department may know what is going 
on. If these men are needed, I am in favor of their being re- 
tained, but I do object to some subordinate pigeonholing these 
applications. Let me tell you what happened in a case that 
I had the other day. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IGOE. A young man from my city happens to be up 
here in one of these camps, assigned to the fire department. 
I think they had about 8 men there when the armistice was 
He filed 
an application for discharge. He has a wife. They could not 
release him because he was needed. His wife has been em- 
ployed, but became physically incompetent to work, for she 
was about to give birth to a child. When the man went to 
the officer and told him the situation, the officer said, “ Well, you 
are neither a midwife nor a doctor.” 

Mr, FIELDS, Mr. Chairman, I wish the gentleman would 
put that officer's name in the RECORD. 

Mr. IGOE. I will see to that some other time. In another 
camp there was a young man who had a brother who was killed 
in France. The word came to that effect shortly after the 
signing of the armistice. When I saw him in the latter part of 
November the young man had asked for a furlough, but was 
told by an officer that he could not do any good at home, that 
his brother died in France. He wanted to go home to see his 
widowed mother and to comfort her. 

He was refused. He filed an application for discharge. Both 
of these boys had been making allotments. The officer certified 
that his services were necessary and that he could not be dis- 
charged. I wrote and wanted to know why he could not be dis- 
charged, and they simply said that he was necessary, I had 
seen the young man, and his duties consisted in taking care of 
an officers’ club. That was the necessary duty he had to per- 
form, I went up and had the case investigated, and the man 
was discharged. 

The other day down in a field in Texas—and by the way it 
seems that they must have a lot of men from St. Louis down in 
Texas, and a terrible time they have getting out, from the corre- 
spondence I have—a case came to my attention. A man who 
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was married had himself inducted into the service. He would 
never have been drafted. His wife went to work, but she be- 
came ill with tuberculosis and had to quit. He filed applica- 
tion and supplied the affidavits in January, and the officer at 
that field said that they were going to send some 600 cadets 
there, and while the first lieutenant and the second lieutenant 
approved the application the commanding officer would not 
approve it. The man was held. When I went up the other day 
and had them wire about it, word came back that the man had 
been discharged. I sent word to the woman, and got a letter 
hack that she had not seen her husband. I do not know whether 
the man has been discharged or not. The Secretary of War is 
trying to find out, but in any event he was not discharged for a 
month after this proof was supplied that his wife, who had been 
employed and was working, trying to support herself, was ill 
with tuberculosis and was unable to work. I hope this com- 
mittee will not make the point of order against this amendment. 

I do not want to have the Army turn men out if they need 
them; but when Members of Congress can not get satisfaction 
from these camps, what satisfaction can parents or wives get 
from them? [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IGOE. I do. 

Mr. DENT. From a practical standpoint, as I understand 
the gentleman's amendment, all that it will accomplish is that 
the papers in each case shall be filed in the office of the Secre- 
tary of War? 

Mr. IGOE. If they are disapproved, the officer must send his 
reason, and that is what I want. 

Mr. DENT. But from a practical standpoint, the effect of the 
gentleman’s amendment will simply be to have the papers filed in 
the Secretary's office? 


Mr. IGOE. They are to be sent to the Secretary of War for 
review. 
Mr. DENT. It does not necessarily mean it is going to get 


the man discharged? 

Mr. IGOE. Oh, I will tell you what it means. It means the 
commanding officer will have to certify the reasons for holding 
him, 

Mr. DENT. I am not going to make the point of order. 

Mr. IGOE. I hope the gentleman will not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, IGOE. I wilh 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the War Department hold that a pri- 
vate soldier has no right to appeal to his Representative to see 
that his application gets just attention? 

Mr. IGOE. The War Department does not say that, but I 
avill tell you the practice. Some of these subordinate officers say 
that Members of Congress haye no right to send letters to a 
camp; it takes up too much of their time. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IGOE. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. A young man came into my office who had 
made application to be discharged from St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
where he was a guard. The subordinate officer there told him 
when he came to town not to go and call on any of his Congress- 
men at all. 

Mr. IGOE. I will tell you what happened here the other day. 
I went to see about the discharge of a young man—he is not 
doing a blessed thing right now, not a thing—and the officer 
said, “I am working 15 hours a day, and I do not let anybody 
out.” That is the spirit. I want these applications to come to 
the Secretary of War, so that they may be open to Members of 
Congress and to the Secretary. [Cries of “ Vote! “J 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Alabama insist 
on his point of order? 

Mr. DENT. I withdraw the point of order. 
| The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask to have the amendment 
again reported. 

The amendment was again reported. 
Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I want to speak in opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the expiration of five minutes debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto be closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 


mous consent that at the expiration of five minutes debate on 
this amendment and all amendments thereto be closed. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
wish the gentleman would make it 10 minutes. 
speak for five minutes. 

Mr. DENT. I will make it for 10 minutes. 
f 


I would like to 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, will the gentleman consent to my offering an 
amendment to this amendment if I so desire? 

Mr. DENT. I do not intend to cut off any right to offer 
amendments, but simply to close up debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto at the expiration, say, of 11 
minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wish to confer with the 
gentleman from Missouri about it while debate goes on, and I 
should like to have opportunity to offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. DENT. I do not want to cut off any right to offer an 
amendment, but simply to close debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN, What is the present request? 

Mr. DENT. At the expiration of 11 minutes, that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments thereto close. 

Mr. LITTLE. And I will get five minutes? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. * 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that at the termination of 11 minutes all 
debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto shall be 
terminated. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, will 
the gentleman from Alabama permit me, I desire to offer an 
amendment which will take four or five minutes to explain. It 
does not have to do with this amendment, and is an amend- 
ment to line 9, with reference to the Philippine Scouts. 
ae DENT. I hope the gentleman will wait until we read 
that. 

Mr. DYER. If the unanimous-consent request is granted I 
would not have opportunity. It only applies to this item. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, this is a very important amend- 
ment, and we ought not to shut ourselves off. We have spent a 
great deal of time on things which are not practical, and now we 
have got a practical matter that is very important, and I do not 
think we ought to shut all debate off. Some amendment might 
be offered which ought to be voted down, but some amendment 
ar be proposed which will be practical, and therefore I 
object. 

Mr. DENT. Then I move at the expiration of 11 minutes all 
8 on this amendment and all amendments thereto be 
closed. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman will not make time by that, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves to 
terminate debate on this amendment, and all amendments 
thereto at the expiration of 11 minutes. 

Mr, DYER. Mr. Chairman, will that prevent the offering = 
an amendment now? 

Mr. DENT. Not at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Winco) there were—ayes 
40, noes 3. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of no quorum, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting] 
Ninety-seven Members are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut moves 
that the committee do now rise. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. li 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. t 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Denr and Mr, Trusox took 
their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
5, noes 103. t 

So the motion to rise was rejected. u 

The CHAIRMAN, A quorum is present, and the committee 
refuses to rise. The question now recurs on the motion of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT]. r 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. ? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Pratt] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I have been very much amazed 
to hear members of the majority party, who are supposed to 
be supporting the administration, get up here and denounce the 
War Department, one after another, and not only amazed at 
that but amazed that here is an amendment that has been 
offered from that side of the House which would give the Secre- 
tary of War infinite embarrassment if it should be passed; and 
yet nobody on that side of the House has the guts to raise a 
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point against it, not eyen the chairman of the eommittee in 
charge of the bill. 

The proposed amendment would give the Secretary of War 
more embarrassment than anything else you could do. We all 
get these complaints from the boys who want to be discharged, 
but a lot of men—— 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. Of course, it would be subject to a point of 
order, and if the gentleman wants to take care of the Secre- 
tary of War why does he not make the point of order? 

Mr. PLATT. I hold no brief for the Secretary of War, and I 
want to get an opportunity to say a few words first, as the 
chairman of the committee did not raise the point of order 

Mr. GORDON. What is your objection to it? 

Mr. PLATT. It is perfectly obvious that if you require the 
applications for discharge of a million men to the commanding 
officers, to be sent to the Secretary of War, he would be over- 
whelmed with them, and there would be a whole lot more em- 
ployees in the War Department than there are now, as the Sec- 
retary of War could not give them his personal attention. The 
Secretary of War already has thousands of letters, whole 
sacks of them, on this subject. 

What was the matter with Circular No. 77, allowing indi- 
vidual discharges for specific reasons of necessity at home? If 
it had been properly guarded, it would have been a very good 
circular and a good general order, but it was apparently given 
out that anybody in the Army could get his discharge by making 
application and stating that he could get a job. The result was 
that all the commanding officers in all the cantonments were 
overwhelmed with applications for discharge, and the thing 
defeated itself. Then the Secretary of War tried to take it 
back and said, as I understand his attitude, that he did not see 
why a married man with a job should get out ahead of an un- 
married man without a job, his position being that an unmar- 
ried man has got te hunt both a job and a wife, and therefore 
ought not to be handicapped. That may seem humorous, but, 
after all, a man with a job, whose job will wait for him, is 
perhaps more entitled to a discharge immediately than others, 
The whole question is whether the country needs the services of 
these men. If it does not, they should be let out. 

Mr, HASTINGS. Does the gentleman think they need them? 

Mr. PLATT. If it does need them, Members of Congress 
ought not to be interfering all the while. If gentlemen, par- 
ticularly Democrats, want to criticize the War Department, 
why do they not criticize the Commander in Chief and his Sec- 
retary of War, who make the policies under whieh these things 
are done? 

Gentlemen get up here in the House and say that subordinate 
officers, lieutenants, and so forth, are getting more money in the 
‘Army than they ever got in private life, and that they are inter- 
fering with the discharge of soldiers, so as to hold their own 
jobs. That is absurd, and they know it. I do not know how it is 
with other Members of Congress, but I get more letters, far 
‘more in proportion to the number, from officers who want to be 
released than I do from enlisted men. 

Mr. IGOE. This includes officers as well as men, as I will 
say to the gentleman. 

Mr. PLATT. Officers can resign. 

Mr. IGOE. They can not get out when they want to. 

Mr. PLATT. Of course, they can not all get out when they 
want to, but their applications come to the War Department, 
anyway. 

Mr. IGOE. Just recently the War Department made an 
order that any man in the service abroad could file an applica- 
tion for discharge, and that the papers were to be sent to Gen. 
Pershing. Is he not as busy as the Secretary of War? 

Mr. PLATT. That order is pretty carefully guarded. It 
refers only to cases of severe and extreme necessity at 
‘home. It can properly apply only to very few men. If they are 
‘going to allow everybody to make application for discharge, 
you might as well disband the Army at once and say to the 
Germans: Come on back. We are going to get out at once. 
We are tired of defending democracy, and we are going to dis- 
band our Army,” 

The war is not over. It is over in one sense, but not in 

another. Obviously we have got to have an Army for some 

time yet. I do not think our liberties would be seriously in 
peril if we had a standing Army of one-half of 1 per cent of 
our population, 500,000. I do not think we ought to denounce 
such an Army as if it were going to upset the liberties of the 
country. As a matter of fact, these men who are importuning 
us to get out of the Army now and out of the Navy, quite a 
proportion of them, when they get out will turn around and 
‘enlist. How do I know it? Because they are doing it now. Men 
‘coming out of the Army are reenlisting in the Marine Corps, 


Mr. DYER. And that is the best place to enlist. í 

Mr. PLATT. That is the only place they can enlist at present, 
except in the Navy, which is said to be enlisting 1,600 men a 
week. Many of the complaints of the soldiers are just, but many 
of them should not be taken too seriously. We do net want 
to create the impression that Congress is in favor of disbanding 
the whole Army all at once, and that is just what many Members 
are doing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PLATT. i will ask for two minutes more. 

Mr. DYER. I ask that the gentleman have three minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time agreed upon was 11 minutes, 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT] was to have 5 
of that, and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LrrtLe] was to 
have 5. 

Mr, LITTLE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. That agreement was objected to, and the de- 
bate closed on the motion, without any limitation at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman is right about that. It 
was closed by vote. The Chair had in mind what the agreement 
was. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Lrrrte] for five minutes. That is making effective what the 
Chair understood the agreement would be if it were carried out. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, we have just heard it stated 
that a great many soldiers are leaving the Army and going into 
the Marine Corps as fast as they ean get out of the Army. The 
reason for that, I suspect, is because the officers of the Marine 
Corps have more sense of appreciation of the demands and 
necessities of the American people than have the officers in 
charge of the organization of the Army. If you make out a 
good case with the Marine Corps you can get your man out. 
The trouble in the Army ts that the final power to decide 
whether a farmer needs his boy worse than the Army does is: 
lodged with some little chap somewhere who thinks he is an 
irresponsible autecrat and who is going to decide for himself 
that question without regard to consequences unless we enact 
the consequences. They have gone so far as to issue orders, 
some of which I read here January 29, that if any boy who 
wanted to get out had the support of a Member of Congress that 
knew him and certified to the facts in his case he would be 
the last one on the list, and he would have more trouble than 
anybody else. That is the kind of trouble we are up against. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I received a letter from a lieutenant colonel 
a day or two since in which he stated that it was his observa- 
tion that all applications that were indorsed by Members of 
Congress and other prominent men were very poorly founded ; 
that they had submitted very poor grounds for relief in such 


eases, 

Mr. LITTLE. The reason why Congress ought to pass this 

provision is that the men whose discharges they recommend are 
discriminated against by these irresponsibles. The case out in 
the naval training station near Chicago I called attention to, 
and in a few days the Bureau of Navigation issued an order to 
the effect that all men desiring to get out should be discharged 
upon their applications, providing they are in certain detach- 
ments Now, I find to my regret that that order is not 
obeyed. Twice I have received letters from officers who had 
not evidently heard of it, officers who wrote to me that the 
man's application was on file. and would be examined, and if the 
facts warranted it the man who had made the application would 
be discharged. ; 
A law should be made and the officers called to its obedience. 
There is no reason on earth why a little petty officer in a little 
or big place who writes from down in New York that anybody 
who has the recommendation of a Congressman has a bad case, 
should be allowed to hold his place. The war is over, and every 
boy in the United States who has a job, whose father needs him, 
or whose school is open for him ought to be discharged on his 
application, as the Navy has indicated. And yet we find fellows 
like this lieutenant colonel writing to the gentleman, a Member 
of Congress, that he can not think of such a thing as giving his 
reasons consideration. There is one remedy in such a case, 
and that is to have a review somewhere. That review should 
probably rest with the Secretary of War. 

If he needs more clerks to perform the clerical work involved 
in such reviews, he could command the services of some of 
these soldiers who are going around and doing nothing. I 
would rather have these petty officers, who have no sense of 
responsibility, relieved anyway. The law should reach these 
feudal despots. The other day a boy was acquitted by a court- 
martial, and when the acquittal went before Maj. Gen. Thomas 
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Barry, up at Chicago, who is about the best example of the 
typical autocrat we have, he disapproved it, although the law 
and the evidence said it ought to be sustained. But he could 
not help himself, and the boy was released. That is the class 
of people that we are up against—petty autocrats, with no idea 
of the necessities of the American farmer or the boy in the 
shop or the schoolboy. 

Now, gentlemen, we ought to have a review by somebody with 
some sense of responsibility, with some views broader than 
those of a petty officer or even of an officer higher up. Let the 


Secretary of War review these cases. He is an American | 


Civilian citizen, at least, and he ought to understand these 
things. Let him have a proper board of review before a body 
of civilians. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. I fully agree with the gentleman that in the 
„case of an officer who acts as the gentleman stated officers did 
a while ago, he ought to be called down. 

Mr. LITTLE. ‘This is the only way to do it. 

Mr. LAZARO. But I do not think you ought to undertake to 
indict the whole War Department because some officérs do not 
do their duty. The gentleman said the war is over. Is it over? 

Mr. LITTLE. It is over over there, even if it is not over over 
here. [Laughter.] We are not indicting the department. We 
ure reposing confidence in it instead of in the irresponsibles. 

Mr. LAZARO. Do you mean to say that the peace treaty is 
signed? 

Mr. LITTLE. No. We bave nearly 2,000,000 men over there, 
and to-day they are arranging to raise 500,000 more men in 
order to let them out over there. I am not in favor of quitting 
before the end is reached, but this bill arranges for that. Why 
should these men be held unnecessarily? It is not necessary 
to keep those who are ready to go to school or work. We 
have been informed a few moments ago that often boys re- 
lensed from the Army in the United States go right away and 
enlist in the marines. The marine officers have generally 


seemed to realize that the needs of civil life now are superior: 
to theirs for the moment. They have comported themselves 
with reason instead of insulting our taxpayers and their Repre- 


sentatives. If you treat these boys well and act with com- 
prehension of the country’s needs you will have no trouble in 
filling up the ranks, as the experience of the Marine Corps 
shows. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones to the amendment offered by Mr. 
IGOE: In line 9 of said amendment, after the word application,“ insert 
the following: together with any affidavits and all other proofs which 
may have been submitted with such application,” so that as amended 
the amendment will read, If such application is approved by the 
superior officer authorized to Fant such discharge, the application, to- 
gether with any affidavits and all other proofs which may have been 
submitted with such application, shall be forwarded immediately by 
such superior offieer, with the reasons for such disapproval, to the 
Secretary of War for review.” : 
| Mr. JONES. Mr, Chairman, I do not care to make a speech 
on that. I think the amendment is self-evident and should be 
adopted along with the other. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 
| The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 
| Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota offers 
an amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Barr offers the following amendment to the amendment of Mr. 
Icon: At the close of the amendment add: 

“That it shall be the duty of officers to notify and instruct men 
under their commands as to the method of procedure prescribed by 
the regulations for securing an honorable discharge from the service.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Daketa. Mr. Chairman, I have two or 
three amendments for which I desire recognition. I will read 
r first one and then send it to the Clerk’s desk. It is as 

lows: 


16, after the figures $624,004," insert: 

“All officers and enlisted men who in actual combat or while in actual 
service at any front shall haye performed the duties of an officer or en- 
Ustment man of higher grade or rank shall, for the period during which 
such duties were performed and until relieved by tent authority, 
receive the same pay and allowances as the officer or sted man of the 
grade or rank whose duties were assumed. Such payment and record 
of service shall appear on the discharge certificate of each officer and 
man affected. For pay of such officers and enlisted men, $2,000,000.” 

Mr. KAHN. T reserve a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has not been offered yet, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I offer the amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. I suggest that the amendment be reported at tho 
Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jouxson of South Dakota: Page 16, after 
the figures $624,004,” insert: 

“All officers and enlisted men who in actual combat or while in actual 
service at any front have performed the duties of an officer or en- 
listed man of higher grade or rank for the period during which 
such duties were performed and until relieved by competent authority, 
receive the same pay and officer or e man of 
the grade or rank whose duties were assumed. Such payment and record 
of service shall appear on the discharge certificate of each officer and 
man affected. For pay of such officers and men, $2,000,000.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I must ad- 
mit that if the point of order is made against this amendment 
it is well taken, but I hope that the gentleman may be induced 
not to make it. It is a well-known fact that two things in com- 
bat at the front during the late war were always present and 
expendable and need not be accounted for. One was the supply 
of first and seeond lieutenants and the other was ammunition. 
A great percentage of the lieutenants and officers were incapaci- 
tated for service. Many of you may not have realized that 
immediately upon the incapacitation of those officers, sergeants, 
corporals, and enlisted men at once assumed command of the 
different companies and performed the duties of the officers. 
No provision has ever been made for recognition of their serv- 
ices, and no provision has ever been made for their payment. 
The payment amounts to nothing for the services that were per- 
formed. It is the recognition that should be given. I can call 
to mind one particular case in a company with which I am 
personally familiar, and could mention many other cases, where 
every officer was either killed or wounded. In this company 
immediately after disappearance from the field of action of 
the officers seven sergeants in succession assumed command of 
that company. The sergeants were killed or wounded, and the 
company was taken from the line with a corporal in charge, 
with 90 men. Now, something should show upon the records 
that those inducted or enlisted men did the work that officers 
had been performing and did it just as well, performed the serv- 
ice just as well, as any officer could have performed it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. For one question. 

Mr. LITTLE. Was not that second lieutenant a Member of 
Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Not at that time. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will. 

Mr. KAHN. I agree with the gentleman that something 
ought to be done for these men, but can the gentleman give the 
House or the committee any information as to how many of 
these men there were who took this advanced rank and led 
their men? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
that there is no man in the world that could give him the com- 
plete information he desires. All of it could not be secured per- 
haps for 15 years, because all of the cases will not develop by 
that time. There are many thousands of cases where some buck 
private or first-class private or corporal or sergeant performed 
the duties, and I desire that they may receive one day's pay- 
ment and have the record made, and have it appear on their 
discharge certificate, so that their parents may know that they. 
performed services of the highest rank and performed them well. 

I want to call the gentleman's attention to the fact that my 
amendment provides and applies only to men who performed 
these services under actual battle conditions at the front. It 
does not apply to any man or officer who did not perform the 
services under actual battle conditions. 

Mr. KAHN. May I ask the gentleman another question? 
Does not the gentleman know that there are claims now pend- 
ing growing out of exactly that kind of condition in the Civil 
War? There was some legislation of this kind passed, without 
information, and claims are coming up now, fifty-odd years after 
the war is over—elaims for additional pay. Does not the gen- 
tleman candidly think that this matter ought to be investigated 
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and full information given to the House before he proposes an 
amendment of this kind? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would say not. The mat- 
ter is of little expense for the pay for each man for a day or 
two. It makes little difference, and I would accept an amend- 
ment providing that all of these claims must be presented within 
six months or one year, if the gentleman desires to propose one. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. In view of the statement made 
by the gentleman from California, let me say that those claims 
mentioned by the gentleman from California are not claims at 
all of the character the gentleman is now discusing. Those 
claims, and I think I speak advisedly, are of men who com- 
manded companies, not under battle conditions, but during the 
period after the war was over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South Da- 
kota has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
gentleman's time be extended five minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I believe we are all in sympathy 
with the gentleman’s proposition, but I do hope that this bill 
will not be loaded down with too much legislation, and for that 
reason I make the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will not the gentleman reserve his point of 
order and let the gentleman from South Dakota have five min- 
utes more? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I understand the gentleman's 
amendment provides simply this, that these men who in actual 
battle, by reason of the incapacity of the superior officer, takes 
the position of the superior officer and performs his duty, lim- 
ited to battle conditions, are to be recognized by having the pay 
of that officer whose duties they assume, for a short period of 
time and that that would in most cases be a day or two days 
or two weeks? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I thank the gentleman for 
his observations, which are helpful in the presentation of the 
facts. I am not familiar with the claims growing out of the 
Civil War, because I had very little to do with that particular 
war. ([Laughter.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Are the cases that the gentleman 
has in mind those in which the commanding officer have in their 
reports commended the soldiers for performing services of that 
kind? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. The records will show 
that captains were incapacitated and the lieutenant had gone 
and the sergeant or corporal took his place. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And the official reports of the 
battle show it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Absolutely, and they will 
show that corporals and sergeants have had charge of com- 
panies, and they never will get the recognition unless the gentle- 
man abstains from making the point of order and allows this to 
go into the bill. There is no great amount of money involved. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an- 
other question? That meets the objection raised by the gentle- 
man from California, because the reports of the general com- 
manding the battle that they rendered the services ought to be 
ample proof of the fact? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I think so. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. One other suggestion. The gen- 
tleman from California turned to me and said that the general 
would not make such a report. The gentleman from California 
forgets the historie case in which Gen. Gibbons, in his report 
after the Battle of Gettysburg, says that after he was wounded 
and Gen, Hancock was wounded, Lieut. Col. Frank Haskell, of 
a Wisconsin regiment, performed the duties of a general in com- 
mand of the division, and as such rendered heroic and vitally 
important service on the third day at the Bloody Angle and 
clump of trees. His name is mentioned in the report of the 
general. 

Mr, KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. The reports the gentleman speaks of were un- 
doubtedly made by the captains of the companies where the 
sergeant performed the services of the second lieutenant. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Not necessarily by the cap- 
tain of the company, but by the commanding officer. 

Mr. KAHN. Of the immediate unit. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. That would not probably be the general, would it? 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. As a matter of fact, the 
reports would not be necessary, because the casualty lists as 
they came out would show that certain men were incapacitated, 
and therefore the next junior man in rank must have taken 
charge of the company. 

Mr, KAHN. That is true; but who would make the report? 
Would it be the general in charge of the division or of the brig- 
ade, or would the report be made by the captain of the company 
or the lieutenant of the company, or the major of the battalion, 
whichever the case may be? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It would be made by the 
commanding officer of the company through military channels to 
the major of the battalion and the colonel of the regiment. 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly so, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Exactly. We agree upon 
that proposition entirely. The report would be forwarded to the 
general of the brigade and then of the division, but I want to 
emphasize this fact, that if you do not recognize these enlisted 
men, these privates, corporals, sergeants at this time in this bill 
they will never get the recognition. I should dislike myself to 
be the man who would take the attitude that these enlisted men 
who performed this service should not secure the little three or 
four dollars a day and the statement on their record that they 
were big enough to take command of a company in some of the 
greatest battles of this war, and I plead with the Members of 
this House not to make the point of order, because I know of 
my own personal knowledge that they are entitled to that rec- 
ognition, and they ought to receive it. [Applause.] 

Mr. REED, Mr. Chairman, is my colleague’s amendment so 
phrased that it will be retroactive? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. It is so phrased. It 
says, “ who shall have,” and so forth, 

Mr. REED. I wanted to be certain of that. $ 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. Does the gentleman withdraw his reser- 
vation of the point of order? 

Mr. KAHN. Ido. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the committee 
made a point of order, or reserved it, and left the floor in my 
charge. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
order? 

Mr. FIELDS. It has already been made by the chairman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Oh, no; the point of order 
has not been made. I ask the gentleman not to make it upon 
the theory that the chairman desired it, when he is not present. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. If it is the gentleman's intention to 
make the point of order, before he makes it I would like to make 
a request of him. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I am unwilling to assume the 
responsibility of making the point of order. I understood the 
point of order was made, and I was about to call the Chair's 
attention to that fact; but if the point of order has not been , 
made I am unwilling to assume responsibility for making it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the situation to be 
this: The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] said that he 
would make the point of order 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio makes the point 
of order. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman re- 
serve it for a moment? 

Mr. GORDON. I will reserve it for a moment. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. If the gentleman will so amend his 
amendment as to strike out the money feature, so that the fact 
of this particular service may be indorsed upon the man’s dis- 
charge, would the gentleman then withdraw the point of order? 

Mr. GORDON. No. The money feature is not material with 
me, but the point is this, that in such an important matter I 
believe it ought to be done in the regular way by legislation. 
The reason that makes this subject to the point of order is the 
reason why a bill ought to be intreduced by the gentleman from 
South Dakota, and referred to a committee, and that it ought to 
be sent to the War Department for their recommendation, so 
that it will be done properly. This evidence is all retained, as 


Does the gentleman make the point of 


the gentleman from South Dakota has pointed out, in the reports 
of the officers of these different units, and the fact that it is not 
tacked on this appropriation bill as a rider does not necessarily 
preclude its being enacted into law, 


* 
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Mr. LITTLE. Mr, Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio makes 

Mr. MANN, Will the gentleman reserve his point of order for 
à moment? 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, What is the point of order? 

Mr. LITTLE. My point of order is that the gentleman from 
Ohio reserved no point of order, and he gets in too late after 


on. 

Mr, GORDON. The chairman of the committee made it and 
then he reserved it and went out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio did not lose any 
right, because the moment it was apparent that it would not be 
made by the gentleman from Alabama, the gentleman from Ohio 
made the point of order and reserved it 

Mr. GORDON, I reserve it at the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I am going to make an appeal to 
my friend and our friend from Ohio, and I am sorry he is not 
going to be with us in the next House. [Applause.] Here is the 
situation: These enlisted men—and this applies in the main to 
enlisted men; it may apply to some officers—are soon all to be 
discharged from the Army. I was disposed to feel when the 
amendment was introduced that a point of order ought to be 
made upon it, because I fully sympathized with the position of 
the gentleman from Ohio and the gentleman in charge of the 
bill that legislation of this sort really ought to be brought before 
the appropriate committee at the appropriate time and consid- 
ered, but, after all, that can not be done at this session of Con- 
gress. The Committee on Military Affairs if they wanted to 
would have no opportunity to pass a bill on this subject at this 
session of Congress now apart from the appropriation bill, so 
that practically the only way we can do this at all is to do it 
now on this bill, After they receive their discharges it is prob- 
ably too late to show anything of this sort on the discharge. 
Now, there is this feeling in the Army to-day, and I think we all 
know it. The enlisted men are sore very largely at the officers 
and at the Government, a natural condition produced probably 
by natural causes, not intentional. It seems as though we might 
at this time, when comes the only opportunity when we can do 
it, to do this little tribute to the enlisted man in the Army who 
in the face of fire marched to the front and took command of 
his company and led them probably in many cases to his own 
death. I hope, sympathizing as I do with the position of the 
gentleman from Ohio, being very much opposed to the average 
piece of legislation being offered as an amendment to an appro- 
priation bill, that under the circumstances the gentleman from 
Ohio and the gentleman from Alabama will feel at liberty to let 
the House express itself upon the merits of the proposition. 
Applause. ] I think it would be a graceful and a gracious atti- 
tude to take and would very much help the morale and spirit in 
the Army. [Applause.] 

Mr. GORDON, Mr. Chairman—well, I made the point in the 
absence of the chairman who has return 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

' The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr, Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, after the figures “624,004” insert: “in all cases where 
officers or enlisted men have been promoted to higher grade or rank and 
1 pm no fault of their own have not received notice of such promo- 
tion for a period of more than three days after the date of the order 
thereof, the pay, and allowance of the officer or enlisted man so promoted 
shall in the Tuber rank or grade commence on the date of the issuance 
of the order of promotion. For the pay of such officers and enlisted 
men, $2,000,000.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
that. I hope the gentleman will withhold that and offer it when 
we reach the legislative portion of the bill, where it would more 
properly come in, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I will say 
to the gentleman from Alabama that one amendment has been 
adopted, one of my amendments has been offered at this place, 
and I feel that an amendment of this kind fits as well into one 
place in the bill as another, and in the congestion that will come 
at the close of debate on this bill it will be impossible to be 
heard, and I would like to have the gentleman allow the com- 
mittee to express itself on this amendment, 


In a very few moments, if the gentleman will permit me, 1 


could give him the reason for this amendment, 

Mr. DENT. I reserve the point of order. 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Owing to the defective 
mail service in the American Expeditionary Forces, a great 
many officers and enlisted men who had been promoted and had 


been wounded did not receive the notice of their promotion for 
two or three months, 

I have been careful about criticizing the administration or the 
War Department about anything that occurred during the course 
of this war, as I shall continue to be, It is very easy to criticize, 
and I notice that many of the men who indulge in criticism do 
not mention names, dates, or places. If I have any criticism 
now or at any other time I shall give the names and the dates 
and the places. I simply want to call attention to the fact that 
through the fault of some one, I do not know who, we did not 
get any mail in the American Expeditionary Forces. Many, 
men went into action; they were wounded; they were promoted 
on the field and then wounded; and they did not get notice of 
their promotion from sergeant to second lieutenant for, say, two 
or three or four months, and they never received the pay that 
they should have received. I can name some of them. There 
was Lieut. Evern Jones, from Mississippi, I can not remember 
the place in which he lives, but I can find it. There was Second 
Lieut. Arthur Smith, of the Thirty-seventh Division, who was 
wounded in the Argonne Forest with a machine-gun bullet, and 
who for two months never received notice of his promotion; 
there was Lieut. Towson, of the Three hundred and thirteenth 
Infantry, who was wounded in action at Verdun, was promoted 
on the field, and after his promotion, because he was wounded, 
sent to a hospital, and did not receive any mail, he never had a 
chance to accept the commission, And there were perhaps 5,000 
or 6,000 cases of wounded men who, because of the fault of the 
War Department or the Post Office Department, did not receive 
notice of their promotion and did not receive the increased pay, 
and they are equitably entitled to it, [Applause.] 

Now, the only way they will get this pay for the next 10 or 
15 years will be by the adoption of this amendment. And I 
say at this time that if the Military Committee of this House, 
representing this administration, want them to get the pay they. 
will only have to give this House an opportunity to vote, be- 
cause I know the feeling of the House in this matter, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is the state of the military rec- 
ords such that very likely by consulting them they could arrive 
at a way of adjudicating these matters? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Absolutely, because there 
is the date the men were promoted. They are mailed a notice 
of promotion. These notices followed these men all over France. 
They are at the hospitals, and I suppose some of those notices 
have not been received yet. The men were performing the 
duties of the higher grades and they were entitled to receive the 
pay, and the records are clear and plain. There can be no dis- 
pute about the facts in the case, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I did not mean by my question to 
doubt the proposition of the gentleman, but merely to ascertain 
whether the facts were available so that the intent of the amend- 
ment could be carried out, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Absolutely. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. And that condition does not become effec- 
tive until the man accepts? ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Until the man accepts; and 
he can not accept until he receives a notice, and men did not 
receive it because of the defective mail service. I would say, in 
conclusion, that my proposal is that the promotion of each mah 
shall become effective on the date where, through no fault of 
his own and that is expressly provided in the enlistment, he 
did not receive notice of his promotion. It applies to enlisted 
men and sergeants who were promoted, and second lieutenants 
who were promoted to first lieutenants, and so forth. The 
amendment is aimed to meet the needs of the lower grades only. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is it not a fact that there is an appropriation 
to pay men from the time they are promoted? 

Mr. GORDON. A man is entitled to it as a matter of law 
whether it is received by him or not. 

Mr. LITTLE. If that is true, this is not subject to a point 
of order. There is merely an appropriation. z 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. He does not get his pay 
until he files his acceptance of the commission, and the action 
of the chairman of the committee in not allowing this to go 
through means that thousands and thousands of young officers 
and enlisted men who were wounded and sent back to the hos- 
pitals will not get their pay. ? 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman is incorrect about that. It 
càn always be corrected by subsequent legislation. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. All of this discussion ds out of order, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentle- 
man that the rule I have given was the one in force in our 
Army. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For f fiit Philippin: u 624,004. 

Additional Bo to officers for. eth of mee $4,506,933, 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DYER. What part of the bill have we read? 

The CHAIRMAN. We have just finished lines 10 and 11. 

Mr. DYER. I called the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to an amendment I desire to offer at the end of line 9, 
which I could not offer until the discussion was finished on 
these other amendments. I have an amendment that goes 
directly to that line, and I ask permission to present it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dyer: Page 16, at the end of line 9, 


Insert: 

“ Provided, That captains and lieutenants of Philippine Scouts who 
are citizens of the United States shall hereafter be retired in the grade 
held by them at the date of retirement and shall be retired for dis- 
ability under the same conditions, including A as ofticers of the Regu- 
lar Army, and that they shall receive as re pay 23 RE cent a year 
for each year of service, to a maximum of 75 cent of the active pay 
of their grades at date of retirement and pay being increased 
for the additional years of service up to the maximum of 75 per cent 
of the active pay: vided, That hereafter when an officer of Philippine 
Scouts has served 20 years he shall be ble for retirement under the 
3 of this act: Provided further, That all officers of Philippine 

outs on the date of the passage of this act be commissioned, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and not examined after 
entrance except upon promotion to the next higher grade: And pro- 
vided further, That all officers of Philippine Scouts now borne on the 
retired list as such be transferred to the retired list created by this 
section and shall thereafter receive the retired pay and allowances pro- 
vided by this section for other officers of Philippine Scouts: And pro- 
vided further, That any former officer of Philippine Scouts who vacated 
his office in the Philippine Scouts by discharge or resignation on ac- 
count of disability contracted in line of duty shall be placed on the 
retired list created by this section and shall thereafter receive the 
retired pay and allowances authorized by this section: And provided 
further, That officers of Philippine Scouts retired under the provisions 
— 9 act shall not form part of the limited retired list now authorized 

y w” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama reserves a 
point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. WINGO rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Arkansas rise? 

Mr. WINGO. Every time we have anything really important 
before us, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent], in charge 
of the bill, tries to drive through. I am one of those who want 
to have full consideration of these matters. When we had up a 
proposition involving 750,000 men an attempt was made to shut 
off debate. The gentleman wants to shut out amendments. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, is this to come out of my time? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not to come out of the gentleman's 
time. None of this is in order. i 


Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman think that this amendment- 


will be considered and voted on? 

Mr. DYER. I trust so. The gentleman from Alabama, in 
charge of this bill 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman from Alabama is going to play 
this way, fast and loose—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER] 
has the floor. 

Mr. WINGO. I know it, and I want him to have a sufficient 
audience to hear him. Therefore I make the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Ninety-three gentlemen are present— 
not a sufficient number, not a quorum, 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the committee do now rise. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. DENT. Id d tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. Dent 
and Mr. BARKLEY to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
6, noes 93. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum is present. The Chair counts 
himself, as he has the right to do, and that makes 100, a 
quorum. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it 


Mr. KEARNS. When a point of no quorum is made and the 
vote is being taken by tellers, if there are gentlemen in the Cham- 
ber who do not pass through the tellers, can the Chair count those? 

The CHAIRMAN, Oh, yes. If the gentleman has in mind 
anyone who did not pass through the Chair will count him. 
But that is not relevant in this connection. There is a quorum 
present. 

Mr. KEARNS. I wanted to know the parliamentary fact. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has stated the parliamentary 
fact. A quorum is present. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Dyes] is recognized for five minutes. i 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I regret that the chairman o 
the Committee on Military Affairs has reserved a point of order 
on this amendment,- I trust that he will not make it. The 
officers of the Philippine Scouts have long sought from the Con- 
gress relief that they are, in my judgment, thoroughly entitled 
to. The amendment which I have presented is a bill that is 
now pending in Congress. I trust that in case a point of order 
is made and granted to this amendment in the House that the 
Senate will add it as an amendment to this appropriation bill 
when it reaches the Senate. A favorable- report has been had 
upon it by the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate, and 
which is as follows: 


It is assumed that the Members of the Senate are familiar, in a gen- 
eral way, with the organization and history of the Philippine Scouts. 
For the proper explanation of this bill it is sufficient to say that since 
the substantial withdrawal of the Army from the Philippine Islands 
the Philippine Scouts have been the armed force, or constabulary, for 
the maintenance of order in the islands. Their duties have been im- 
porani; their work severe, and they bave always been noted for both 

delity and efficiency. The officers of the scouts have been in the main 

citizens of the United States taken from civil life. 
mitted to go above the rank of captain. 
has been with the officers of the R 
lieutenants have been appaiate after rigid examination, and they are 
required to be examined at stated periods, whether promoted or not. 
Barring short leaves of absence at long intervals, they are required to 
live continuously in the islands, although Regular Army officers have 
short tours of duty on account of the climate and other unhealthy 
conditions. These captains and lieutenants of the Philippine Scouts 
are very competent men, for no others could take the natives of the 
islands and train them into an orderly, effective soldiery, 

At this time there are about 165 scout officers. The bill under con- 
sideration relates to the conditions under which these officers may be 
retired, their retiring pay, and suitable provisions for appointment, 
confirmation by the Senate, and commission. 

Under the existing law scout officers are retired under the conditions 
which govern the retirement of enlisted men of the Regular Army 
except the case of roped and are given the retiring pay and 
allowances of master signal electricians of the United States Army. 
The present bill seeks to change the existing law, as follows: 

First. These officers are to permitted to retire after 20 years of 
service, instead of 30. 

Second. The retired pay is fixed at 24 per cent per year for each 
year of service, not exceeding, however, 75 per cent of the active pay. 

Third. The officers now on the retired list are to be given the pay 
and allowances provided in this bill. 

Fourth. That any such officer who has heretofore been discharged 
or resigned on account of disability contracted in the line of his duty 
is to receive the pay and allowances authorized by the bill. 

The justice of awarding this further recognition to these men has 
been established to the entire satisfaction of the committee, It is not 
necessary to recapitulate the showing, for everyone who is acquainted 
with conditions in the Philippine Islands, and who knows the value of 
the service which these men have rendered, will at once concur in the 
conclusion we have reported. 


Mr. Chairman, for the further information of the committee 
regarding the Philippine Scouts, I beg to call attention to the 
following memorandum, to wit: i 
Retired for disability (law of 1916) :- ——gů[„» c 
Retired, due to Philippine service (no retirement law 

Toti on retired Mat. soe ee 


Number back on active CS aw ee ee ey See TES 
Unfit: for active: duty=—.—..--2- a 


They are not per- 
Above that rank command 
egular Army. These captains and 


On college duty 
On recruiting duty 
On quartermaster duty. 

Promoted (major, Signal Corps, National Army) 
CO EO IE oc cree ina carrer EA 


Commissioned 
Commissioned 


WITT TCTCᷓC'oe‚ce Dene en ey 


1907 . 
since 1907 


Appointed from officers of volunteers. 
Appointed from volunteers 
Appointed from civil life. 
Appointed from noncommissioned officers of 
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Mr. Chairman, I earnestly pray that before this Congress 
ends we will take favorable action touching the relief that 
the Philippine Scouts are entitled to. They are a splendid lot 
of officers, and they have rendered excellent service. There is 
no justification for denying to them that which this amendment 
would grant. I shall continue my efforts as best I can to secure 
its enactment into law, cud I hope that the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the House will grant to it the earliest possible 
favorable consideration and thus aid me and other Members 
who are working for this small measure of justice and right for 
the officers of the Philippine Scouts. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Here is an item— 


Additional pay to officers for length of service, $4,506,933. 


I should like to ask the chairman of the committee what esti- 
mates were submitted to justify that expenditure? 

Mr. DENT. Does the gentleman wish me to go through the 
detaiis? : 

Mr. WINGO. No; I want the gentleman to state whether 
there was any estimate furnished. 

Mr. DENT. The information that the committee had was 
that it was based upon the law. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, the committee took the esti- 
* mate of the Department, without checking it up to see whether 
this was a sufficient amount. They simply took the estimate of 
the department. ‘ 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. While I have the floor, so as to save time in 
the future, can the gentleman explain why he includes in the 
transportation section of this bill authority to purchase certain 
articles in unlimited quantities? 

Mr. DENT. I do not know what the gentleman is talking 
about when he says we give authority to purchase articles in 
unlimited quantities. 

Mr. WINGO. Under the item for the purchase of animals 
they may purchase, under this bill, not to exceed in value 
$449,000,000 worth of animals. 

Mr. DENT. This is just the language that has been carried 
in the bill for years. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the trouble. The military appropria- 
tion bills have always been, and this one is, like the ways of 
God, past all understanding. If there ever was a mockery it is 
the effort of the House of Representatives to consider military 
appropriation bills as they have been framed for years past. 
The pending item shows it, and the explanation of the chair- 
man of the committee shows it. No particular criticism should 
be made of this committee, because they are but pursuing the 
custom that has existed for years. So far as Members of Con- 
gress are concerned, and the information that they have, and 
taking the phrases that are in this bill, you might as well save 
a lot of stationery and a lot of time by simply sitting down and 
writing— 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of i ee vi of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the sum of 
$1,100,000,000 be, and is hereby, 223 iated for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, to be expended in the 
discretion of the Secretary of War. 

[Applause.] 

Because that is what you do by this and every Army bill 
that I have been able to get hold of during my short term of 
service in this House. 

Now, gentlemen, the war is over. There is not a man within 
the sound of my voice who can explain one-fifth of this more 
than $1,000,000,000 that you authorize to be expended during 
the fiscal year, which will be the peace year of 1920. We are 
all familiar with the fact that for weeks we asked, “ Where is 
the Army appropriation bill?’ The members of the committee 
are not to blame, because the War Department did not bring it 
down here until just a short time ago. 

How much seed can be purchased under this bill? It may 
interest some gentlemen, who come in here like horses out of a 
burning barn when appropriation for seed is made for the 
American farmers, to know that it is possible for the War De- 
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partment to purchase $100,000,000 worth of seeds under pro- 
visions of this bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. How will they be distributed? 

Mr. WINGO. If they were to be distributed by Members of 
Congress you would hear a howl go up, f 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in this bill 
you have an authorization for the erection of electric light 
plants that may run into the millions. In this bill you will 
find an authorization and if this bill passes a plant costing 
$2,000,000 may be erected and one plant which the Government 
already has will be discarded and put in the scrap heap and 
salvaged. I challenge you to search through this bill and find 
where there is any well-defined—- 

; Mr. BARKLEY. Where is the seed provision that the gentle- 
man alludes to? 

Mr. WINGO. Let the gentleman read the bill. It is so plain 
that a wayfaring man, though a fool, can not err therein. 
What else do you find? Here is an Army post that has been 
trying for years to get authority to build an expensive water 
plant costing millions where the post ought to be abolished. 
And yet under this bill they can erect a water system at that post 
costing not exceeding $5,000,000. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
name of that post? 

Mr. WINGO. Let gentlemen stay on the floor all the time. 
I challenge any man to match me in the attendance on the House 
and the attention given to items. Let some of these gentlemen 
ask for information and consideration, and men who are seldom 
seen on the floor, self-constituted battle-ax guardians of the 
Treasury, rush in here and talk about guarding the Treasury, 
talk about contracts without authorization. Where are these 
guardians of the Treasury when you want information about 
these items? They are as silent as the tombs of the Cæsars. 
Where are they? I do not see any on the floor. They have gone 
“where the woodbine twineth and the doolittle mourns.” 
[Laughter.] But when we pull them in here in their dress suits’ 
from the clubs, they come in and say, Who in the hell did this?“ 
[Laughter.] Ah, gentlemen, you can not camouflage the Ameri- 
can people. You are not discharging your duties if you do not 
say to the Military Affairs Committee the time has come to call 
a halt. Make the committee go back and Say to the War De- 
partment, “ Bring in estimates by classification and by items, 
Do not provide for buying typewriters, ice machines, and electric 
plants in one paragraph.” Why, they can purchase, and I have 
heard it said here by gentlemen who investigated it, that they 
contemplate purchasing, $1,000,000 worth of automobiles, and 
God only knows what they want to do with them. Men howl 
about the expenditure for seeds for the farmers, and yet one 
gentleman yesterday on the floor called attention to the fact 
that you are burning up $250 worth of gasoline each day to 
provide for automobiles for these officers in the city. Where are 
these guardians of the Treasury? You have got gentlemen on 
this floor who open their mouths like'a nest full of young jay- 
birds and swallow any worm that the War Department sticks 
down their throats, [Laughter.] 

I for one am sick and tired of it, and I am going to say to you 
that you are not going to pass this bill by my vote unless the 
committee tells us something about the estimates, tells us what 
the War Department expects to do with this billion dollars—fac- 
ing, as we are, another liberty loan, facing a fixed annual in- 
terest charge of nearly $2,000,000,000 in the future, with men 
advocating a commodity tax, so that whenever n little child 
goes to buy a book to go to school it will have to pay a tax on 
it—men advocating that the man who toils and who earns not 
more than $500 a year ought to be made to pay an income tax; 
and I talked with a man the other day who advocated that. 
You are going to tax the life out of the American people, to 
have the money squandered in bills that are not itemized, and not 
even the committee can tell you anything about it. It is a dis- 
grace to the American Congress to do any such thing. Oh, but 
gentlemen say we are tired; we do not want to hear you; we. 
want to go home; and we do not like to hear you talk. Well, 
you do not have to sit here and hear me talk. I do not have to 
get this floor by the condescension of any man. I know more 
about the rules of this House than these little whippersnappers- 
who complain about my taking up time, who want to know how 
much time I want whenever I do want to get time, and there 
is not a member of the Committee on Military Affairs who 
knows enough about the rules to prevent my getting the floor. 
They do not know any more about the rules of the House than 


Will the gentleman state the 
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they do about the bill they have brought in here. What are we 
going to do about it? We are going to vote to accept a lot of 
it, with no estimates, but just proceed upon the theory that the 
beige Department says this is what they want, and we will give it 
o them. 

If you do not call a halt on this thing, you may just as well 
bring im a bill and say, Here is the key to the United States 
Treasury,” and turn it over to the War Department. This bill 
is for the first year after peace, for 1920, and it carries more 
than the tetal annual appropriation for the support of the entire 
Government prior to the war. It is time to call a halt. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. JAMES. Mr, Chairman, I have read the very clear and 
concise report of the Committee on Military Affairs, and I have, 
heard the speeches of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT], 
the chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. McKenzie}, and others, and I have tried to find out from 
the hearings and from their speeches how many men are going 
to be used in this standing Army of 500,000 men over here and 
hew many of the 500,000 men will be over there. And of the 
men in the Army over there, I would like to know how many 
are going to be used as “ crusaders” and how many are going 
to be used for police duty in Germany. If they are going to be 
used as policemen in Germany, does the United States or Ger- 
many foot the bill? It seems to me that a committee represent- 
ing the American Congress should be able to tell us, as American 
Congressmen, and tell the American people where these men 
are going to be. But I see from the temporary headquarters 
of the American people over in Paris, in the Washington 
Post this morning, that we are going to use them over there, 
because, the Post said this morning, the United States, under 
the society-of-nations plan as it now has been amended, will 
maintain an army of not less than 500,000 men, which, after 


authorization by the United States Senate, shall be used when- } 


ever necessary. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES. I will not. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hutt] said they expect to get those men over there. You 
are not going to get many men over there, because the aver- 
age man over there does not figure that he is fighting for 
democracy, 

I had a letter from a friend of mine—a volunteer in two 
wars—that tells of what some of the boys are thinking over 
there; 

I am afraid that there is a storm —— and that you fellows in 
To tay that the boys are diseatistied i» putting it mildly. Some things 

sald T Phat cont d be ided—one 


could not be hel but there is a lot avo thing 
get some of the boys home the better, 


ve a hard 


for Bae ae pi AS 
don’t think the yth: 
I intended, but you will find more to it than you fellows over there 


realize, Your nd and comrade, 


Had another letter the other day from one of my friends 

inclosing a letter from one who had been across. He com- 
plained of conditions at the United States Naval Station at Pel- 
ham Bay, N. Y. 
' I wrote to the Navy Department that it had been reported 
to me that men at the camp were “ roped in,” and that the men 
could not even “go to the Y. M. C. A.” I stated that it was 
further reported that in case they wanted paper and stamps 
they had to get men that pass by from other camps” to get it 
for them. I also stated that it was reported “they sure are 
sore at the overseas boys.” 

I told the department that I could not believe that these 
reports could be true and asked him to investigate, as I did not 
and could not believe that men from overseas were treated like 
men “in a prison camp.” 

Was informed that the matter would be investigated at once, 
and yesterday I received a letter from the Navy Department 
Inclosing one from W. B. Franklin, commander, United States 
Naval Reserve Force. It reads as follows: 

NAVAL TRATNING Camp, 


a Bay Pank, 
New York, N. T., February 7, 1919. 


Mon. JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
; Secretary o 


$ 

Mx Dran MR. Secretary: Statements contained in the letter inclosed 
in yours of the 4th instant ‘from Hon. Frank JAMES are due to the 
fact that some of the men who have returned from overseas have either 
gold or lost certain portions of their uniforms and can not therefore 
appear in the designated 3 of the day. Pending their rel 


such men are placed in the nd Regiment and are not * — to 


wander at large about the camp between colors in the morning and 


colors in the evening. 
closed, as during alt 5 
sick list — 


The report „„ 5 


most of this time the T. M. C. A. is 
od we allow no man except those on the 


Some few of our 
men consider that the at cine ot of preference ins releases to the men who 
bave been overseas is unjust, but they are not “sore at the overseas 


Overy, on is e y Goa made here to maintain discipline at its highest 
with conditions prevailing after the armistice, 
8 to some fen ze have had but little miary discipline conditions may 


seem 
Very truly, yours, W. B. FRANKLIN. 


Commander, United States Naval Reserve Foree. 
Now, let us see what Chaplain Mark has to say in the “ Weekly, 
Bulletin of Activities at all Y. M. C. A. Huts,” week beginning 
January 19, 1919: 
[Naval training camp, Pelham Bay Park, N. Y. William B. Franklin, 
commander the disciplinary “regiment. 1 
“He that deviseth to do eyil shall be called a mischievous person.“ 


(Proverbs xxiv, 8.) 
Emphasis needs to be placed on the misfortune of transfer to the 
regiment. T ent needs no introduction. It is 
N although wearing vc stripes oo the fact oe ball en 
0 g no on e or ball or 
und the ankle, are known as and are called mischievous 


linary regiment as you 
—— sorrow — unhappi- 


; the job, full ‘Seer. — 
0 an 
. — ‘on the outside s wait in 
be e on the walls of 


Si * Bae — — “alr 
le man realizes what — 


he is going to be 
careful about ge 
ember, men, you are not at Eastleigh, of Killingholme, or Brest, 
or Pauillac, whatever these places mean to a man in the matter of ` 
discipline. Yow are stationed at Pe whiely has been noted for 
its strict adherence to discipline, which has efficiently trained thou- 
sands of seamen, which has been one of the biggest and best naval 
training stations in our country. 
That bridle on the tongue, 
observance of salute and of orders in — 
sou from entranco will . you from f. g into error’s ways, will 2 
yos into the disciplinary regiment, which to know is t 


. is a little bit of friendly advice, which I hope you will take in 
a friendly way. 

The same day I wrote this man and asked him to send full 
particulars of their discharge. Here is what he sends me from 
the chaplain of that post. 

Upon looking over the next page, I find that the gentleman is 
Chaplain John N. Mark, United States Naval Reserve Force. 

On the same page we find: 
we motto for the week: A test of character is patience under 

al. 


This is by Camp Pastor Bowers. 
On the next page, under the heading of Chaplain’s notices, 
we find the following: 


You 8 to take particular notice of the front page editorial. 
Read it y and let it be a guiding word to keep you from an 
undesirable experience, 


After reading the above, one can hardly believe that the 
Second Regiment is used entirely for men who have lost or sold 
part of their uniform. 

On the next page we read: 


YOUR CASE AND MY CASE, 


oe Pastor Bowers pee provided our motto for this week, and it is 
one. “A test of character is patience under trial.” Patience 

ts a much-needed virtue among release seekers who are expecting the 
Government to do in a few weeks what can only be accomplished in 
months, From a mathematical stand ay it is impossible to release 
all members of the Naval Reserve a short time; yet there are 
thousands at Pelham and elsewhere who expect to get out of the serv- 


romance, yaa awaits the . — 
vain, for his . tor release shall. 


2 „ No II 
8 are for breakin; 


‘hat finish to the uniform, that strict 
will you on the 


ice simply 5 waving a fairy wand. It just can’t be done, and it 
would be Lay * all of us to remember that. 
P: thing to practice — now, and the man who 


nce is 
waits with a smile is the man known to have character. 
(Signed 


CHAPLAIN MARK, 

I presume when he says “ your case and mine,” he means that 
the boys are anxious to go home, and his case is he is anxious 
to have them stay in, so that he can hang onto his job. 

If all the Y. M. C. A. huts print such piffle as that and such 
reflections on the boys, it is not strange that. they are not very 
popular with the soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

Now, let us see what the enlisted man says. He is now out 
of the service: 

I received Fasek aoe letter last week and was glad to see I still 
had a few I would have written to you sooner, but as I re- 


ceived your letter Thursday afternoon and was mustered out on Friday, 
my time has beem weil taken up. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. I want to read this soldler's letter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PAY OF ENLISTED MEN. 
For pay of enlisted men of the line, $137,861,770.72. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. There has been considerable reference ever since 
the bill was under consideration as to the number of men that 
this bill in its appropriations sought to provide for, Here we 
are appropriating a lump-sum amount of $137,000,000 for pay of 
enlisted men. Will the gentleman give us an estimate of the 
number of men that will pay? - 

Mr. DENT. That would pay the number of men, 509,000 men. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So if there is a larger number than that 
on the average during the year there would necessarily have to 
be a deficiency appropriation to pay. them? 

Mr. DENT. Well, I can not say that; the average pay would 
be for 905,000. r 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; my question was, if there was a 
larger number during the fiscal year than the average number 
of 509,000, it would necessarily require an additional appro- 
priation? 

Mr. DENT. Oh, I did not understand the gentleman; that 
is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to read a letter if the gentleman from Georgia 
will consent. 

Mr. LARSEN. I have no objection to the gentleman ex- 
tending his remarks and putting any paper in the Recorp, but I 
do object to his speaking on a matter not related to the para- 
graph, 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I have moved to strike out the 
last word. On the same date—— 

Mr. LARSEN. I make the point of order, if the Chairman 
pleases, that the gentleman’s remarks are not confined to the 
paragraph under consideration. 

Mr. BAER. The gentleman has not made any remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the point of order is made, the gentle- 
man must speak to the paragraph. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to 
offer. 

She CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman moves to strike out the 
last word, he must speak to the last word, and the last word in 
this case is “a hundred and thirty-seven million and odd 
dollars.” 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the whole 
item. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, any part of this money 
should be used for pay of men about whom I am going to talk. 
“I received your welcome letter last weex 

Mr. LARSEN. I make the point of order that that is not 
germane to the amendment. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman moved to strike out the whole 
item. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me if part of this 
money is going to be used for the pay of these people about 
whom I desire to say a few words—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, the gentleman can speak to 
his motion, but he must speak in n parliamentary way. 

Mr. JAMES. Lou ask me to give conditions at Pelham 


the gentleman's remarks are out of order. 

Mr. JAMES. I was just going to get to the part of the 
letter where this man says that this camp js a real hell hole 
for the men who are there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman must proceed in order and 
speak to his motion. 

Mr. JAMES. I will get it later. 

You asked me to give full conditions of Pelham Bay. That which I 
will say is not about the whole camp but of the Second Regiment, which 
was a real hell hole while we were there. 

Well, we landed in New York the 16th of December and were taken 
to Pelham Bay camp and placed in this Second Regiment. 

You will note that they were placed there immediately upon 
landing, while the genial chaplain would give us to understand 
it was for “ mischievous persons.” 

He then states further: 

Part of the boys were placed in the isolation camp, and the same 
night they were made to fill out requests for releases. They were 


worked on at once. We had to wait a week before they would let us 
put in a request. We all were about to turn them in when they said 


we would have to have two affidavits signed by our notary public, 


That put it off for another week and a half. When we turned them in 
they would put them ina drawer and say they were “no good,” but 
we would have to wait and be mustered out automatically. We were 
there a week when they gave us a chance for a furlough, with the 
understanding and signing of papers that we would not go near Wash- 
ington, D. C., or talk with any naval officers. The only thing we could 
see for that was they were crooked and were afraid we would report 
them. One of the bers lives in Washington, D. C., and he had to 
swear his head off and sign three or four papers that he wouldn't go 
near the place before they would let him go. As soon as most of us 
had in our requests they made our regiment into a disciplinary one, 
We had done all they gave us to do, and did guard duty, worked on the 
coal pile, and all that was to be done. So we couldn't see why our 
9 should be treated that way. 

hey put ro all around the places and would not let us go to the 
Y. M. C. A. for even paper or stamps to write a letter home. We 
had to get a chief petty officer to go out and get it. 

We went to headquarters to see what we had done, and they would 
kick us out. They tried every way they could to get a few of us in 
trouble. When they couldn't get any of us they brought boys from 
other regimerts that were caught out of the uniform of the day so 
it would not look so bad to us. They were giving us food not fit for 
a dog to eat, and when six of the boys showed it to the officers they 
put them on restriction and extra duty for two weeks. They were 
after us every day to try and catch us in something, so they could put 
us on report, that it almost set us crazy, and there were many nights 
that the bunch would sit in the hammocks and ask one another which 
wert willing to stick it out another day. 

We had a few of those “ overnight” ensigns, and the way it looked 
to us was that if they mustered us out they would lose their good 
jobs. I can give you the addresses of a dozen boys, and they will 
tell you the same story and even more. There are a thousand and 
one things I could tell you about those fellows. They were sure sore 
at the overseas boys, and they got their revenge. I am sending you a 
bulletin, which has a little of the chaplain's idea of us. I thank you 
for writing to me and being willing to see what se could do for mé. 

I hope if any more of the Michigan boys get in that camp they won't 
be treated like I was. Thanking you again for your kindness. 

Mr. KEARNS and Mr, KEATING rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Colorado rise? 

Mr. KEATING. For the purpose of pouring oil on the 
troubled waters. I desire to submit a unanimous-consent re- 
quest. I request that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James] 
be allowed five minutes to proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Michigan shall be allowed 
to proceed for five minutes out of order. Is there objection? 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, if the purpose is to permit the 
gentleman from Michigan to read to the House letters which he 
has received and which can do nothing but bring criticism on 
our Government, then I shall object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia objects. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James] 
has the floor in his own right, and moved to strike out the last 
word. As I understand, he has a letter there that he wishes to 
read and show to the House why we ought not to appropriate 
$137,861,770.72 to pay men who are in a camp of that kind to 
which he refers. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order the 
gentleman is not making a parliamentary inquiry. If that is 
the object of the gentleman from Michigan, as he says, I think 
he could better argue it and be in order than to make a speech 
of this kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will just state this, that no 
one who occupies the chair is more disposed to see that Mem- 
bers obtain freedom in the matter of debate than the present 
occupant. Of course, gentlemen understand the rules of the 
House. The motion is to strike out this paragraph: “ For pay 
of enlisted men of the line, $137,861,000.” Anything that may be 
fairly considered as an argument in support of that motion the 
Chair is certainly not going to interfere with. j 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, we all want to get 
through with this bill as soon as possible, and very few have 
taken up the time of this House. In the interest of economy of 
time I move that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Jauxs! 
be given five minutes in which to proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not do that. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is not in order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. That was done just three days ago by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was in respect to an entirely dif- 
ferent situation. - 
Mr. WINGO. Will the Chair, for my benefit, as I am very 
anxious to obey the rules, explain the difference in the situa- 

tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. At that time there was no other business 
before the House. 

Mr. MANN. And that was in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was in the House; and the Chait 
stated then that he was not so sure that even that was permis 
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sible, but the Chair put the motion, because evidently the House 
wanted that to be done for a short time in arriving at the 
matter. 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan be allowed to proceed for five minutes. I trust 
the committee will help us expedite the reading of this bill, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Michigan may proceed 
for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARDY. Reserving the right to object, let me say that 
we have been here worrying a long time, It was suggested 
that the gentleman from Michigan might put this in the RECORD, 
We have heard so many letters read. Would it not answer 
every purpose, and can not the gentleman yield that much to the 
comfort and feelings of the House? 

Mr. JAMES. I want to call the attention of the House to 
the fact that when they ask for discharge papers the soldiers 
have to make an affidavit to the fact that they will not see the 
Members of Congress and any officers. And these men had to 
attach affidavits of that kind before they could get discharged. 
One had to make out three or four affidavits in order to have 
his application come here. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I presume almost every Mem- 
ber of Congress has a lot of letters similar to the ones the 
gentleman wants to read to the House, and if he will insert his 


in the Recor under an extension of remarks we will all have | G 
time to read them before the House meets to-morrow morning G 


or at such hour as may be agreed upon. 

Now, I submit that it is not fair to the Military Establish- 
ment of this country for letters to be read here in the 
House—— 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not confining his remarks to the pending 
question. 

Mr. LARSEN. The gentleman from Arkansas has spent a 
good deal of the time to-day in making speeches himself. 

Mr. BAER. The gentleman has already taken up more time 
than would have been taken by the reading of the letters. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia object? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes; I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia objects. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO, The gentleman who has the floor [Mr. JAMES] 
moves to strike out the last word of the item covering the pay 
of enlisted men. He has some letters in regard to enlisted men. 
He has the right to read what he has there on the proposition, 
on an item providing for enlistment. A mere tyro in parlia- 
mentary law would not deny that he could do that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is just in the interest of 
saving time. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentle- 
man will not make that point of order. When I was up I knew 
that my proposition was out of order. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Sixty-five gentlemen are present, not a quorum, The Clerk will 
call the roll. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the committee do now rise. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. DENT. I demand tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr, DENT 
and Mr. Darrow to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 15, 
noes 67, 

The CHAIRMAN, The committee refuses to rise. 
is not present. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names; 


A quorum 


Almon Borland Caldwell Classon 
Ashbrook Britten Cantrill Claypool 
Aswell Browne Carew Cleary 
Ayres Browning Carlin Coady 
Bacharach Brumbaugh Carter, Mass. Connelly, Kans. 
Birch Buchanan Chandler, N. Y.  Cople 
Bland, Ind, Burroughs Church 

ooher Butler Clark, Fla. Cox 


linger Griest e Remp 
Hamil? MeLaughlin, Pa, Smith, C. R. 
— alt Hamiton, N.Y, ore reg T. F. 
Becung Harrison, Miss. Maher Snyder 
Doremus Harrison, Va, Mason Stedman 
Doughton Haskell Mays Steele 
er augen Merritt Stcenerson 
Dupré Heaton Miller, Minn Stephens, Nebr. 
Eagan Heintz on e Stiness 
Edmonds Helm Mudd Strong 
Essen Helvering Neely Sullivan 
Estopinal Hensley Nelson, J. M. Swift 
Evans Hersey Norton Tague 
Fairchild, G. W. Hſeks O'Shaunessy ‘Taylor, Ark, 
Farr Hilliard Overmyer Temple 
Ferris Hood Padgett ‘Templeton 
Fess Howard Par ‘Tink 
Flood Husted Peters Towner 
Flynn Hutchinson Phelan Van Dyke 
8 e 1 EONAR wee 
ohnson, Ky. ‘ou enable 
Francis Johnßon, S. Dak. Powers Vinson 
Frear Johnson, Wash, Pratt Waldow 
Freeman Juul Price Walton 
Gandy Kelley, Mich. Randall Webb 
Gard Kennedy, R. I haley 
Gillett ey, Ohio Riordan White, Me. 
Glynn Kless, Pa. Roberts White, Ohio 
Godwin, N. C. Kreider Rowland Hams 
Goodall LaGuardia Russell Wilson, IN 
Goodwin, Ark. gley Sanders, Ind. Wilson, Tex. 
Gould Lesher Sanders, Winslow 
Graham, III Linthicum Scully Woods, Iowa 
Graham, Pa. Lobeck Sears Woodyard 
ray, Ala. Lundeen Shackleford Young, N. Dak. 
Gray, N. J McClintic Sims 
regg McCormick Sisson 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Saunprrs of Virginia, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the Army appropriation 
bill, H. R. 15835, found itself without a quorum, whereupon 
he caused the roll to be called, when 247 Members, a quorum, 
answered to their names, and he reported the names of the ab- 
sentees to be printed in the Journal and RECORD. 

SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair assigns the gentleman from Tilli- 
nois [Mr. Foster] to preside for the rest of the evening, and 
assigns the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] to preside to- 
morrow morning until I ean get back from the State Depart- 
ment. The committee will resume its session, 

ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 

The committee resumed its session, with Mr. SAUNDERS of 
Virginia in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan had the 
floor at the time the point of no quorum was made. If he does 
not desire to resume the floor the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

a pay of enlisted men of the Staff Corps and departments, $61,534,- 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. I do not recall that any prior appropriation 
bill appropriated for enlisted men in departments. I know 
there are a great many men who are being used in the depart- 
ments for clerical services, and it has been the effort of the 
legislative subcommittee to correct that. 

Mr. DENT. I can settle the gentleman’s trouble by moving 
to strike out the words “and departments.” I offer that amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I withdraw the reservation of the point of 
order, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment + Mr, Dent; Page 16, line 14, strike out the words 
“and departments.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Will the gentleman inform the House as to the number 
of enlisted men who are detailed for service with the Staff 
Corps? Here we are providing over $61,000,000 for the enlisted 
men of the Staff Corps. 

Mr. DENT. Yes; I can give the gentleman that, but I do not 
recall the figures right now. They were given in the hearings. 

Mr. STAFFORD, What corps are included in the designation 
„Staff Corps? 

Mr. DENT. The Corps of Engineers, the Medical Corps, the 
Signal Corps, the Adjutant General's office, the Quartermaster. 
Corps 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can not give the amount of 
appropriation that was carried prior to our entrance into the 
war for these respective services? 


1919. 
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Mr. DENT. The clerk of the committee has the bill here. 
I can give the gentleman the figures by looking it up. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Additional pay for length of service to enlisted men, $5,055,126: 
Pro rided, That the provisions of section 10 of an act entitled “An act 
to authorize the President to increase Mg Magu the Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States,” approved y 18, 1917, in so far as it 
increases the pay of the enlisted men of the Army, be, and the same 
hereby are, continued in force and effect from and after the date of the 
approyal of this act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph and wish to inquire of the chairman of the 
committee as to the interpretation under the conscription act 
about the wording that this increased salary, which was carried 
by the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon], of 
$15 additional to the regular pay should continue in effect until 
the termination of the emergency. Will the gentleman inform 
the House as to what the hearings disclose as to how long this 
increased pay to our enlisted and inducted force will continue 
under that phraseology? 

Mr. DENT. I really do not understand the gentleman. I 
will have to ask him to repeat that, because there is so much 
confusion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have here a paragraph providing for 
making permanent the temporary provision to increase the pay 
of the enlisted men, which under the draft act was to continue 
only until the termination of the emergency. I am asking the 
gentleman whether he can inform us as to when it will be con- 
sidered that the emergency is terminated and this bonus of $15 
Will end? 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman is asking me a legal proposition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not know whether it means until the 
treaty of peace is signed or whether it means a certain time 
after that. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman is asking me a legal question 
which he or any other good lawyer can answer as well as I can, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought perhaps the hearings had dis- 
closed the answer when it was presented for the consideration 
of the committee. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman knows that in no hearings would 
they settle a legal proposition like that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Judge Advocate of the Army might 
construe it in making a request for the continuance of this in- 
crease of pay. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman does not expect me to answer 

a legal question. It is not a question of fact. 
Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I recognize that perhaps 
there should be some increase of pay as was originally pro- 
vided to continue while the temporary force is in existence, 
but I do not think we are in a position to burden the Govern- 
ment with an annual expense of $50,000,000 or $75,000,000 be- 
fore we know what the conditions are really going to be. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. In answer to the gentleman's question, I will 
say that the War Department has been construing the end of 
the existing emergency as happening four months after the 
definitive terms of the treaty of peace are proclaimed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the information I desired. Mr. 
Chairman, T hardly think it is a proper time, under the present 
conditions of the ‘Treasury, to raise the pay of the soldier force 
as as provided merely for the duration of the war. This will 
cast a burden on the Government of $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 
annually. Weare getting men in the Navy at the rate of 1,600 
a week, and everybody recognizes that there is a business de- 
pression throughout the country. Men are seeking employment 
and can not find it. I think it a good time to postpone the 
raising of pay until we know more about the conditions, and I 
make the point of order on the proviso. 

Mr. DENT. It is subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment as a new paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BANKHEAD: Page 17, at the top of the 
page insert a new paragraph, as follows : 

“The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed, immedi- 
ately upon the approval of this act, to discharge from the military 
service any soldier or enlisted man who was drafted or enlisted for the 


duration of the war with Germany upon the application of such drafted 
or enlisted man supported by his own affidavit upon any one or more of 


the following gro 2 
“1. Dependents at home wholly dependent upon his labor or assist- 


ance, 


“2. In all cases where 
family allowance, 

“3. To those soldiers who at the time of entering 
ice were engaged exclusively in agriculture for a Uvel 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, if the point of order is 
going to be made, I do not care to argue it unless we can have 
a vote on it. 

Mr. DENT. I make the point of order. I think that we have 
taken care of that by the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Icor]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I want to say just a word. 
If this amendment is germane to the bill and in order, it would 
be so under the subdivision 2 of Rule XXI, under what is com- 
monly known as the Holman rule. That rule is as follows: 

Nor shall any pone in any such bill or amendment thereto chang- 
ing existing law in order, except such as being germane to the subject 
matter of the bill shall retrench expenditurés the reduction of the 
number and salary of the officers of the United States, by the 3 


of the compensation of any person paid out of the sury of 
oo States, or by the uction of amounts of money covered by the 


the United States is now paying dependents a 
the military sery- 
ihood,” 


I desire to call the attention of the Chair to a ruling made by 
the present occupant of the chair, on page 507 of the Manual: 

There are a few general principles heretofore announced for the inter- 
pretation of the Holman rule proper to be stated in this connection. 1 
quote again from Mr. Chairman Wilson, concurring with Speaker Kerr. 

The purpose of the rule (the Holman rule) is most beneficent and 


proper, and it should have a liberal construct in the interest of re- 
trenchment. 


The Chair will further say that it is not enough for the Chair to think 
„ may reduce expenses, or that it is Hkely to reduce 
e . : 

The precedents say in this connection that the amendment, being in 
itself a complete piece of legislation, must operate ex proprio vigore to 
effect a reduction of expenditures. The reduction must r as a nec- 
essary result—that is, it must be apparent to the Chair t the amend- 
ment would operate of its own force to effect a reduction. But it is not 
necessary for this conclusion of reduction to be established by the rigor 
and severity of a mathematical demonstration. It is enough if the 
amendment, in the opinion of the Chair, will — te by its force 
to retrench expenditures in one of the three ways hiltcated. result 
e a necessary result —not a conjectural result or a problematical 

esult, 

In the spirit of that decision, it seems to me—construing it 
liberally for the purpose of securing retrenchment in expendi- 
tures—that the Chair would take notice of the fact that there are 
hundreds and thousands of men in the Army still in the service, 
seeking to be discharged by this amendment, who have depend- 
ents at home, though I do not know whether it is the rule here 
that the Chair takes judicial notice of parliamentary situations 
or of existing law. It must be apparent to the Chair, however, 
that there are thousands of men in the Army now seeking to be 
covered by this amendment who are the beneficiaries of family 
allowances, and that a number of them were engaged in agricul-. 
ture at the time of their enlistment in the service. In view of 
the liberal spirit which the Chair said on a former occasion 
should be invoked, it seems to me that under these decisions, 
and under the two precedents with reference to striking men 
from the pension rolls and reducing the number of Cavalry regi- 
ments in the Army, the point of order is not well taken. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, all that I would like to say on 
this proposition is to ask the gentleman to what section this is 
germane? : y 

Mr. BANKHEAD. To the section just read, respecting the 
pay of enlisted men. 

Mr. DENT. But that has been stricken out on a point of 
order. That is the whole proposition. I have nothing more 
to say. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think it is germane as the general para- 
graph of the bill, because the Chair will remember that in the 
construction of the Holman rule it is said that it relates to any 
item of the bill, wherever it may be offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recollects very well the ruling 
cited by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. It was 
a ruling made in connection with the Army appropriation bill 
about eight years ago, and the Chair thinks the principles an- 
nounced in that ruling are sound, A 

Referring to the ruling, it will be noted that it announces that 
the operation of the amendment must necessarily reduce ex- 
penses, not theoretically reduce them, not make it highly prob- 
able or likely that they will be reduced, but that sufficiently 
and necessarily by its own force it will operate a reduction of 
expenditures. It is not necessary, however, to show that that 
reduction would be $1,000, or $5,000, or any particular indicated 
amount. The amendment under consideration gives discretion 
to certain officials. It does not effect an automatic or certain 
reduction of the Army. The cases cited by the gentleman, to 
wit, of the Cavalry regiments, and the pension cases, were cases 


| where a definite elimination was effected. No power of discre- 


l 
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tion was given to any official in the Pension Bureau, but cer- 
tain names were stricken from the pension rolls. That was 
true, too, in the case of the Cavalry regiments. They were 
eliminated, and while one might not be able to figure to the last 
dollar what the reduction would be, of necessity the elimination 
of several Cavalry. regiments would effect a reduction in the 
general cost of the Army. On this case discretion is given to 
certain officials. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Oh, I direct the Secretary of War shall 
do certain things. 

The CHAIRMAN. If this amendment means that when a sol- 
dier files the affidavits referred to there is no discretion left in 
the superior officers, but that automatically the soldier filing the 
ullidavits must be discharged 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is the purpose of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not so understand the 
amendment, The Chair does not understand that the superior 
officers are to be left without discretion and that the filing of 
the affidavits will effect an automatic discharge. If the gentle- 
man will so word his amendment as to give it that effect, namely, 
that when a soldier files his affidavits thereupon, ipso facto he 
will be discharged, the Chair would have no difficulty in find- 
ing that the amendment in that form would effect a reduction 
in expenses and therefore would be in order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not desire to offer the amendment 
in the attitude suggested, but I thought the language made it 
a mandatory duty to the Secretary of War. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not so understand the 
amendment. As he understands the amendment, it leaves dis- 
cretion in the official with whom the papers shall be filed. If 
the Chair properly interprets the amendment, then these appli- 
cations for discharge will be passed on by officials having 
nuthority to approve or deny the leave. It is not possible 
for the Chair to forecast how that discretion will be exer- 
cised, and therefore there is too much of the problematical 
about the results of the amendment to justify the Chair in say- 
ing that of necessity this amendment will necessarily operate to 
reduce expenses. 

The Chair considers that a ruling sustaining the point of 
order comes within the principles announced in the ruling 
cited and is in conformity therewith. The point of order is 
sustained. f 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Seventeen clerks, at $1,200 each per annum, $20,400. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. It appears that this clerical force is being increased 
apparently over what was provided during the emergency. Is 
that so? 

Mr. DENT. No; on the contrary, the clerical force, or rather 
the committee agreed to the clerical force as of the appropria- 
tion bill of 1917 with one exception, that during the war we 
did increase; no, not even that; it is the same, 

Mr. WALSH. As prewar? 
| Mr. DENT. We continued the provisions of the apneonsvation 
act of 1917. 

Mr. WALSH. They are the same practically as they carried 
before? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; in the appropriation act of 1917. That is 
what the committee agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Eleven clerks, at $1,800 each per annum, $19,800. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee how 
he expects to demobilize the Army with 170 Army field clerks, 
when The Adjutant General asked for 1,200, based on an Army 
of 500,000 men? 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman that I think we will 
have to offer an amendment to that. I have a letter from the 
Chief of Staff. 

Mr. SIEGEL. We have reached that point now. I suggest 
that we pass over the section, or at least pass line 17 to line 25. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, that will be passed over 
temporarily. 

Mr. DENT. I will ask consent that it be temporarily passed. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York 
was speaking of Army field clerks, A little while ago I had 


a very distressing case of an Army field clerk, I think located 
up here at Hoboken ur New York or some seaport town, who was 
asking for his discharge, and The Adjutant General informed 
me that they could not discharge him; that they had to have 
somebody to do that work, and that an order had been issued 
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of some sort forbidding them to put anybody in his place. Does 
the gentleman know anything about such an order as that? , 

Mr. DENT. I do not. 3 

Mr. SIEGEL, I will say to the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois that an order was issued at the port of debarkation, 
which is Hoboken, to the effect that no man should be dis- 
charged there until some orders came from Washington in 
each particular case. I have seen the order. I have read it, 
and the reason for it was that Gen. Pershing had cabled over 
several weeks ago asking for additional Army field clerks; that 
he needed them on the other side, and they had declined to 
return any Army field clerks from Europe, régardless of er 
condition, because they needed them badly. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the case I had occurred, I think, in Decem- 
ber—more than two or three weeks ago—and I might add that 
I could not find anyone around the War Department who would 
defend the order that had been issned. Yet there it stood; 
nobody defended it; everybody said it was a wicked proposition. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I do not. I do not want the gentleman to 
understand I am defending the order. 

Mr. MANN. I am not speaking of the gentleman from New 
York, but I am talking about the War Department. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I will say this, however, in justice to the men 
at the port of debarkation, that they are handling at that place 
one of the biggest jobs that has ever confronted any man. Men 
are coming back to that port in thousands, and they have not 
a sufficient number of the Army field clerks to check up the men 
and their belongings. They can not do the work there properly,’ 
because they can not get more field clerks; because under the 
law you can not employ any more than you haye at the present 
time. I say this in justice to Gen. David C. Shanks, Col. Watts, 
Maj. Robbins, Capt. Townsend, and the other officers and men 
at Hoboken, who are working untiringly to facilitate the land- 
ing and movement of the returning troops. They deserve credit 
and should receive it. 

The Clerk read as follows: r F 

Additional pay while on foreign service, $8,000. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I should like to know of the committee why this item is 
increased over the same item for last year, during the war, 
providing for the same number of clerks and employees that 
you had in the appropriation bill for 1918? What is the neces- 
sity for the increase? 

Mr. DENT, I did not understand the query exactly, Does 
the gentleman wish to know why it is increased over the appro- 
priation of last year? i 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. - 

Mr. DENT. I haye just asked that the item be passed for the 
present in order to look into a letter which I have just received 
from the General Staff on the subject. 

Mr. WINGO. I thought that was the paragraph at the bottom 
of page 18. I understood you had the question of numbers 
passed. You have the same number that you had for 1918. 

Mr. DENT. Does the gentleman refer to additional pay for 
those on foreign duty? 

Mr. WINGO. Additional pay and additional commutation. 

Mr. DENT. It is a pure guess. That is all it is. If the gen- 
tleman wants to strike it out, he can do so. We can not tell 
exactly. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, the men who have been on the other 
side have been increased. 

Mr. WINGO. Why the increase in the other item in com- 
mutation of quarters? 

Mr. FIELDS. ‘The statute provides for pay for foreign 
service. 

Mr. WINGO. You have items for the same number of men 
and the same item and the same amount as in war times, 

Mr. FIELDS. The men are still there. 

Mr. WINGO. There is no doubt that the same number of 
men are still there. Why increase this item? Are their quar- 
ters enlarged? 

Mr. FIELDS. There are more men than at the time the ap- 
propriation was made. 

Mr. WINGO. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. Identically, 
the same number is carried. I have both bills before me. The 
appropriation of 1918 and the present bill have the same item. 
Of course, if the gentlemen have no information, I will withdraw. 
my pro forma amendment and pass on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For commutation of quarters and of heat and eight for field clerks, 
Quartermaster Corps, $76,800: Provided, That sald clerks, messengers, 


and laborers shall be employed and assigned by the Secretary of War 
to the offices and positions in which they are to serve: Provided fur- 
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ther, That no clerk, messenger, or laborer at headquarters of tactical 

divisions, military departments, brigades, service schools, and office of 

the Chief o Stat shall be assigned to duty in any bureau of the War 
partment. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and direct the attention of the gentleman to the word 
* eight” in line 4. 

Mr. DENT. Iwas just about to offer an amendment on line 
4, page 18, to strike out the word “ eight” and insert the word 
š Jicht.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

4 foe 19, line 4, strike out the word “eight” and insert the word 
1 g 1 Re 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, what is this last proviso? 
What is the purpose of it? It says: 

That no clerk, :messeager 
divisions, military departments, brigades, service schools, and office of 


the Chief of Sta 
Department. 


Mr. DENT. This was in the law for some time, and the pur- 


pose of it is plainly expressed in the language itself. It is to 
keep these bureau chiefs from assigning the men to work for 


them. 


Mr. WALSH. ‘That means that a clerk that is assigned to. 


the office of the Chief of Staff can not be assigned to the ofice 
of The Adjutant General or of the Assistant Secretary of War? 
Mr. KAHN. Yes. If the gentleman will allow me, the clerks in 


The Adjutant General's office and the other offices are provided 


in the legislative appropriation bill. The Army appropriation 
‘bill provides for ‘the clerks in the tactical divisions or the 
warious divisions, and also the clerks in the office of the Chief 


of Staff. The purpose of this is to prevent such clerks from 


being transferred into other branches of the War Department 
and paid out of this fund. 

Mr. WALSH. Uniformed clerks are not provided for in the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, are they? 

Mr. KAHN. ‘No. Uniformed clerks are not provided. Civil- 
dan clerks are provided. 

Mr. WALSH. This only applies to the field clerks? 


Mr. KAHN. No; this applies to the clerks, say, at depart- 


ment headquarters in Chicago, department headquarters in San 
Wrancisco, or department headquarters in New York, or clerks in 
the office of the Chief of Staff here in Washington. They are 
the only clerks that this committee appropriates for. And the 
purpose is that the clerks from other branches of the War De- 
partment shall not be transferred to these places or the clerks 
an these places should not be transferred to the various branches 
of the War Department. 

Mr. WALSH. It is the gentleman’s opinion that such trans- 
fers have been made? 
i Mr. KAHN. Exactly; and this is to prevent them. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 
} The Clerk read as follows: 


! For expenses of courts-martial, courts of inquiry, military commis- 
sions, retiring boards, and compensation of reporters and witnesses 
mttending same, and expenses of taking depositions and securing other 
evidence for use before the same, $500,000. 


| Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, in this item for courts- mar- 
dial, courts of inquiry, military commissions, retiring boards, 


und compensation of reporters and witnesses attending same. 


there is a substantial increase. Now, is that ‘because these 
xourts-martial have become so busily involved and engaged 
án sentencing men ‘to 20 or 25 years in prison for forgetting to 
salute a superior oflicer or some other minor offense that they 
Dave got to have a large increase in the appropriation? 

| Mr. DENT. No. That was another guess, merely on ne- 
count of the increased size of the Army. You can not tell how 
much it should be increased. 

Mr. WALSH. In case there have been a lot of additional 
cases to try, as the gentleman from California [Mr. Kans] 
suggests, it would seem to me that, now that the war is over, 
to give the men who will compose these courts of inquiry and 
military commissions and courtsnartial such a substantial in- 
screase as that will rather enconrage the holding of courts-mar- 
tin! for these minor offenses. 
` Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
wf it. 

Mr. WALSH. As the gentleman from Vermont ‘says, they 
do not get any money out of it, but it will keep them occupied 
dn spending the money. I think these minor infractions might 
ibe taken care of otherwise. 


They do net get any money out 
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Mr. WINGO. I call the gentleman's attention to the fact 
that it also includes military commissions, and the words 
“military commissions” us used in the Army do not always 
mean inquiries and courts-martial. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Of course, the amount of money 
set opposite that item must necessarily be a guess; but that 
item is predicated upon a condition of affairs that may be ex- 
pected to exist at the end of the war, involving several mil- 
lions of soldiers and involving many activities on both sides 
of the ecean. Nobody can know what the normal expenditure 
will be, but it is known that many cases have not as yet been for- 
warded for review. They must go through that process of re- 
view, and the completion of the recerds and the assembling of 
the papers generally will take n great amount of labor. 

Now, so far as its being an inducement to Army officers to 
shold .courts-martial, I do not think any officer ever solicits the 
Job, and nobody who has ever sat-on a court-martial wants to 


do it again. 


Mr. WALSH. Why is that? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Because it is a disagreeable and 
onerous duty, apart from the natural fonctions of a military 
officer. It is a disagreeable task, and the officer does not like 
to perform it. I do not think there is any inducement in ‘the 
Army itself to-call men to try to get service on courts-martial, 

Mr. WALSH. Wil the gentleman state how they set ‘this 
machinery in motion whereby a man is sentenced for 20 or 25 
years for some minor infraction of the military regulations? 
How is that set in motion? Is it not set in motion by some 
officer who will have sometlülng to do with the court-martial? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It can be set in motion by any 
responsible officer who makes complaint. 

Mr. CRAGO. But he can not be a part of the court-martial. 

Mr. WALSH. He can not be apart of the court-martial, but 
he ‘becomes a part of the machinery that prosecutes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. There is an analogy in that to cases 
‘in civil life. Every man who makes ‘a sufficient complaint in 
civil life starts a case in the courts, and it is the same way 
in the Army, ape that is a matter that-no law can prevent. 

Mr. WALS After that machinery is started is there any 
way that the proceedings can be ‘terminated, where the man 
against whom the complaint is made can be simply reprimanded 
or be deprived of his liberty for a little time, or ‘has ‘that to 
be gone through with and wind up with these unusual and un- 
just punishments? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It all depends upon the character 
of the offense, and as the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Craco], sitting near me, says it is Ike any other machipery 
in court in civil life; it has to go through to some determination, 
If the respondent is found guilty—— 

Mr. WALSH. Tle may be compelled ‘to plead guilty. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentlemen will 
give the House the benefit of the colloquy that is going on over 
there. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If he is found guilty and sen- 
tenced, and the sentence is above a certain grade, it has to be 
reviewed. It is not a question of appeal so much, but certain 
things have to go up to appeal, and a death sentence in particu- 
lar has to go up to the Commander in Chief. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I had occasion some time ago to 
make a little investigation in regard to the work that is being 
done in the office of the Judge Advocate General, reviewing these 
court-martial proceedings. I learned privately some of the 
things which were narrated before a Senate committee the other 
day by Gen. Ansell, though I did not talk with Gen. Ansell him- 
self. I did talk with him years ago, before he was in this re- 
sponsible position, and he is one of the brightest men I ever met. 

From what I learned I gathered that some legislation by Con- 
gress on the subject of these courts-nartial is very much needed. 
No one can believe, unless he gets it in the most necredited 
form, what idiotic judgments some of the courts-martial lave 
been guilty of. It is beyond belief, if we did not know the sen- 
tences that have ‘been imposed in some cases. Here will be two 
cases, as mearly alike as two peas in the same pod, arising in 
different places. One man may receive a reprimand and an- 
other man u sentence of 20 or 40 years in the penitentiary. And 
in many cases it is entirely beyond the power of the Judge 
Advocate General’s office to change the sentence without getting 
action by the President. And ft is ridiculous to impose upon 


the President, or even on the Secretary of War, action in a 
great many of these cases. I hope that the Committee on Mili- 
‘tary Affairs in the next House will take up the subject and give 
us the necessary legislation to do away with the present 
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anachronism, which is clear out of date. When were the 
articles of war enacted? 

Mr. WALSH. About two years ago. 

Mr. CRAdO. On an appropriation bill. 

Mr. KAHN.. They were put on by the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. That means that the present articles of war 
were enacted then, but that they are a heritage from the seven- 
teenth century. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, right in line with 
what the gentleman from Illinois has said, I do not believe any- 
body will approve for a moment some of the yery inconsistent 
things that have been done through the proceedings known in 
the Army as courts-martial during the last two years. But 
apart from the abuses which have certainly arisen there, and 
apart from some of the instances which might very properly 
and with moderation be called outrages, there is a reason for a 
part of the trouble which ought not to be charged against the 
Regular Army Establishment. I do not think these cases of 
injustice were so common by any means during the long term 
of peace in which the Regular Army in its garrison routine ad- 
ministered justice much as it did everything else, after a code 
which was generally as well understood in one part of the 
service as in another. There were not the same opportunities 
for differences of judgment about the same offense in different 
parts of the country when the offenses themselves were tried by 
the officers of the Regular Establishment, more experienced in 
such matters, and who had learned by observation and by their 
professional experience about what the accepted standard was 
in the way of punishment for such offenses in the service. They 
held to some pretty generally recognized code. But when the 
Army was suddenly enlarged by the taking in of civilians, who 
outnumbered its original proportions thirty or forty times, men 
who had had no previous professional experience as soldiers, 
and who knew little or nothing of the code and the standards 
that had been established, were called upon to try these cases. 
It is very easy to see how all the discrepancies that can now be 
pointed out and how all the differentiations and all the very 
unjust practices could arise. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. 
for desertion? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
precise law. : 

Mr. CRAGO. It depends on conditions. Desertion in the 
presence of the enemy is punished by death. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. As suggested by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Craco], my most admired mentor, de- 
sertion in the presence of an enemy is punished by death. Deser- 
tion under other circumstances becomes largely technical and is 
punished according to the facts in the particular case. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I mean under any circumstances. I do not 
mean desertion in extreme cases, but I mean the minimum in 
any case. 

Mr, GREENE of Vermont. 
mun is. : 

Mr. CRAGO. If the gentleman will yield, I will explain 
partially the system in vogue. When a man is absent for a few 
days they usually prefer a charge of absence without leave— 
A. W. O. L. After so many days this becomes desertion. Now, 
at first they treated these cases of absence without leave with 
great leniency, but when they were trying to give the men their 
intensive training they found they did not have.the men there, 
They would comb every passenger train and every freight train, 
they would watch every avenue by which men could leave the 
camps, but they could not keep them in the camps, and in these 
camps containing generally the best young men of the country 
it was very discouraging to see how men would forget them- 
selves, would desert their posts, and make it absolutely impos- 
sible for an organization to become efficient. , 

And these officers, National Guard officers, I have talked with 
were frantic about the absence-without-leave men. They wanted 
to use more drastic measures than the law would allow. They 
had to, in order to curb this abuse. In regard to the men around 
their own home towns, while the organizations were being mobi- 
lized, if these men were absent a day or two without leave 
there was little thought about it. The captain would repri- 
mand the man and try to tell him that he was not a good 
soldier ; but when it got to the intensive training it was a dif- 
ferent proposition; and when it got to the embarkation port, 
if men were absent, then they adopted drastic measures. I 
think you will find few cases where the officers exceeded their 
authority. 


What is the minimum penalty in the Army 


I can not give the gentleman the 


I do not know what that mini- 


Mr. MANN. I think if the gentleman will get somebody from 
The Adjutant General’s office to talk confidentially with him 
he will change his mind. 

Mr. CRAGO. I have talked with men who were responsible 
for the training of these men, and they were training men who 
were to stand up against the enemy and win the war. I know 
there are cases where I would probably have acted in a different 
way from what the court-martial did, but there had to be exam- 
ples set and it saved the lives of many men in the end. i 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? H 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Did the gentleman read the statement of 
Gen. Ansell in this morning’s paper? , 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Is that true? If it is true, it is an enormity 
that no Hun would perpetrate on his own people. 

Mr. CRAGO. There may have been cases of that kind. These 
men composing the courts-martial generally were taken from the 
body of our citizenship and were not Regular Army officers. 
They were taken from civil life, and you know that sometimes a 
man with a little authority goes too far. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes. - 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think, with the process 
of demobilization of the Army about to be initiated, that as 
we reduce our forces we ought to increase the amount available 
for courts-martial? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I do not know that the increase 
in appropriations is to apply in any likelihood to new cases, 
My impression is that this is like settling up any row—there 
is a good deal of work to be done to clean up and complete the 
records and put them in shape to be put into the archives. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the gentlemen who have imposed these 
dar der penalties on soldiers ought to be court-martialed them- 
selves. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say just thts: We are getting into a period of reaction. We 
have been so liberal in appropriations during the period of 
stress of the war. We have done it unquestioningly at the 
instance of the military authorities. But now that we are 
relieved by the present situation so that we can let down a 
little the result is, I am afraid, that we may, in a measure, 
permit the pendulum to swing too far the other way, and that 
Ee 1005 be as extreme against the Army as we have been liberal 

or it. 

I suggest in this connection, when talking about the court- 
martial system, that the experience of the country with that 
business during the last year and a half has been largely cre- 
ated by men, however honest and faithful in doing their duty, 
as soldiers as they understood it, who were not professional 
soldiers instructed in the standards of the Regular Army for 
many, many years. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 19, line 22, after the $500,000,” insert: 
“ Provided, That article 11 of the Articles of War is hereby amended 


to read as follows: 

“ ‘ART. 11. Appointment of judge advoeates.— For each general or 
special court-martial the author ty appointing the court shall appoint a 
judge advocate. No person shall be appointed judge advocate for a 
general court-martial unless at the time of his appointment he is an 
officer of the Judge Advocate General’s Department, except that where 
an officer of that department is not available the authority appointing 
the court shall appoint an officer of the Army recommended by the 
Judge Advocate General as specially qualified, by reason of legal 
learning and experience, to act as 1 advocate. The officer ap- 
pointed as judge advocate for a general court-martial shall not be a 
member of the court, but shall sit with it at all times in open session 
and shall fairly, impartially, and in a judicial manner perform the 
following duties and such others not inconsistent herewith as may be 

rescribed by the President in virtue of article 38 of the Articles of 


ar: 
“*(a) Rule upon all questions of law properly arising in the pro- 


c ngs; 

“*(b) Advise the court and the convening authority of any legal 
deficiency in the constitution and composition of the court or in the 
charge before it for trial; 

“*(e) At the conclusion of the case and before the court proceeds 
to deliberate upon the finding sum up the evidence in the case and 
discuss the law applicable to it, unless both he and the court consider 
it unnecessary ; 

“*(d) Take care, equally with the court, that the accused does not 
suffer any disadvantage in consequence of his position as such, or of his 
ignorance or incapacity to present his own case, and for that purpose 
the judge advocate, with the permission of the court, may call and 
examine such witnesses as may appear to him necessary or desirable 
to elicit the truth. 

His rulings and advice, given in the performance of his duties 
and made of record, shall govern the court-martial. 

ilk the judge advocate dies, or from illness or any cause whatever 
is unable to attend, the court shall adjourn and another judge advocate 
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shall be appointed by the proper authority, who shall act as judge 
advocate for the residue of the trial or until the judge advocate returns.’ 

“Sec. 2. That article 17 of the Articles of War is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“ “ART. 17. fa commie of prosecutors.—For each general or s 
cial court-martial the authority appointing the court shall appoint 
a prosecutor, and for each general court-martial one or more assistant 
prosecutors when necessary. The prosecutor of a general or special 
court-martial shall prosecute in the name of the United States and 
shall, under the direction of the court, prepare the record of its pro- 
c ngs. Such prosecutor may be an officer of the Judge Advocate 
General's Department. In all court-martial proceedings the accused 
shall have the assistance of and be represented by counsel of his own 
selection. Such counsel may be either a civilian lawyer or an officer 
of the Army. If military counsel be not selected by the accused, the 
court shall assign military counsel to assist in his defense if such 
counsel be reasonably available.’ ” 

“ Bec, 3. That articles 22, 30, 33, and 116 of the Articles of War 
are hereby amended by substituting the word prosecutor’ for the words 
‘ju advocate’ wherever they appear in the said articles, and by 
substituting the words 3 or any assistant prosecutor of a 
general special court-martial’ for the words the judge advocate or any 


assistant judge advocate of a general or special court-martial’ wherever 
e the said articles. 


EC. 4. That if the authority authorized to appoint general courts- 
martial has an officer of the a Advocate General's Department 
present for duty on his staff, he shall not refer any charge to a general 
court-martial for trial unless the said officer of the Judge Advocate 
General's Department shall indorse in writing upon the charge that in 
his opinion an offense made punishable by the Articles of War is 
charged with legal sufficiency against the accused, and that it has been 
made to appear to him that there is prima facie proof that the accused 
is guilty of the offense cha 

“ Sec. 5. That article 18 0 
read as follows: 

“ ‘Arr. 18. Challenges —Members of a general or special court-martial 
may be challenged by the accused, but only for cause stated to the 
co The court shall determine the relevancy and validity thereof, 
and shall not receive a challenge to more than one member at a time: 
Provided, That if the accused at any time before the arraignment shall 
file in the proceedings an affidavit of prejudice alleging specific grounds 
to show that the court by reason of matters touching its constitution or 
composition can not do justice, the court shall proceed no further in 
the case, but shall report the matter to the appointing authority for 
his decision.’ 

“Sec. 6. That when a court-martial shall find the accused not guilty 
upon all charges and 3 it shall not reconsider, nor shall the 
8 it to reconsider, its findings; but the presi- 
dent of court or the summary court shall immediately inform the 
accused and the officer by whose authority he may be in custody of his 
acquittal, and such officer shall thereupon immediately release the 
accused from custody, unless he is in custody for reasons other than 
the 8 of the charges of which he has been acquitted. 

“Sec. 7. That section 1199, Revised Statutes of the United States, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 1199. The Judge Advocate General shall receive, revise, and 
eause to be recorded the proceedings of all courts-martial, courts of 
inguiry, and military commissions, and perform such other duties as 
have been performed heretofore by the Judge Advocate General of the 
Army. The power to revise the p ings of courts-martial conferred 
upon the Judge Advocate General by this section shall be exercised only 
for the co on of errors of law which have injuriously affected the 
substantial rights of an accused, and shall include— 

„n) Power to disapprove a finding of guilty and to approve only 
go much of a finding of guilty of a particular offense as involves a findin 
of guilty of a lesser inclu offense when the record requires suc 


finding ; 

sais bj Power to disapprove the whole or any part of a sentence; 

wile Power, upon the disapproval of the whole of a sentence, to 
advise the proper convening or confirming authority of the further pro- 
ceedings that may and should be had, if any. If upon revision, under 
this section, all the findings and the sentence be disapproved because of 
error of law in the proceedings, the convening or confirming authority 
may lawfully order a new trial by another court-martial. 

“* Sentences involving death, issal, or dishonorable discharge from 
the service shall not be executed pending revision. If in any case a 
sentence though valid shall appear upon revision to be unduly severe, 
the Judge Advocate General $ make a report and recommendation for 
clemency, with the reasons therefor, to the President or the military 
authority 2 power to remit or mitigate the punishment.“ 

“ Sec, 8. That the Judge Advocate General of the Army shall prepare 
and submit to Congress, at the earliest ee date, a revision of the 
Articles of War consistent with the provisions of this act, and shall also 
prepare and submit to Congress a draft of regulations providing for the 
procedure of general courts-martial. 

“Sec. 9. That all laws or parts of laws inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repealed.” 

Mr. DENT (interrupting the reading). Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order upon this amendment. 

| Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman to 
reserve the point of order. 

Mx. DENT. I do not object to the gentleman having this 

In the Recorp, but I make the point of order. We will never 
get through with this bill if everybody tries to amend the 

‘articles of war. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I ‘ask the gentleman to reserve 
his point of order. This is a bill that was offered in January. 
It is the same bill that has been offered in the Senate, and is 
a bill prepared by a number of lawyers, and some of the gen- 
tlemen connected with the Judge Advocate General’s office know 
its contents. It is not a new bill. 

Mr. DENT. Then what is the use of reading it? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I want to have it in the RECORD. 

i Mr. DENT. I make the point of order that this is new legis- 
ation. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment may be printed in the Recorp as though read, 


the Articles of War is hereby amended to 


and I ask the gentleman to withhold the point of order, so that 
I can discuss it for five minutes. : 

Mr. DENT. Oh, I hope the gentleman will not ask me to do 
that. I have been very liberal here to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment offered by him, partially, 
oe may appear in the Recorp as though read. Is there objec- 

on? ‘ 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama makes the 
point of order against the amendment. Has the gentleman 
from New York anything to say on the point of order? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I submit that it isin order. It 
is germane to the appropriation of $500,000 for courts-martial. 
This puts limitations upon the expenditure of the money. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. On January 23, 1919, I discussed on the floor of this 
House the question of courts-martial, and at that time stated 
that there had been 22,000 courts-martial and about 370,000 sum- 
mary cases tried. I called attention to House bill 14883, which 
I had introduced and which would remedy the conditions of 
which the country was complaining. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not discussing the bill before the House. This 
has already been ruled out on a point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio does not 
know what is before the House. This appropriation is for half 
a million dollars for courts-martial. The gentleman is discus- 
sing the subject covered by the appropriation. ' 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order. $ 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I repeat that I said at that 
time that there had been 22,000 cases tried by courts-martial and 
about 370,000 summary cases since the war had commenced. 
Many gentlemen doubted that we had had such a large number. 
I also said that in the cases tried in Texas there had been 
executions held before there had been any review of the cases, 
and yesterday before a committee of another body the gentle- 
man in command of the Judge Advocate General's office testi- 
fied to the truth of both those statements. What are the facts? 
How is a court-martial proceeding started, and how does it 
work out? The general in command of a division selects the 
men to make up the court-martial, and the officer making the 
complaint appears before it. The defendant is usually repre- 
sented—as occurred in France, where two men were permitted 
to plead guilty to having slept on their post, a death sentence— 
by a second or a first Heutenant. 

Then what happens? After the testimony has been taken 
the soldier defendant is not informed whether he has been 
found guilty or what the judgment of the court is. He is kept 
in the dark and weeks and months will elapse before the de- 
fendant, who is a soldier, will know exactly what took place. 
We know very well what occurs when an officer is under a 
general in a division and he happens to be one of the court- 
martial. They usually are. If the general in command of the 
division desires a conviction to be had you will find that 
there is a conviction, and then who reviews it? The general 
selects the officers composing the court-martial, and if he is 
not satisfied with the findings or sentence he directs the court- 
martial to reconvene, and then, usually, the court follows 
exactly what he wants. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, surely the gentleman does 
not mean to say that the officers who compose the Army that 
has just been in France, and who are still there, after trying a 
man vote conviction because the superior officer wants them to 
convict an innocent man? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Let me say to the gentleman that the records 
tell their own tale—that there have been cases which have been 
brought to public attention lately where the President himself 
had to interfere, where men were allowed to plead guilty and 
the death sentence was even imposed; but I am not discussing 
theories now, I am discussing facts. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. No; but if the gentleman will pardon me, 
he has been charging here that where commanding officers se- 
lected officers under him to have a court-martial that if a supe- 
rior officer wanted a conviction that these officers would give it 
to him. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I want to say right now to my friend from 
South Carolina that I am not discussing theories; I am dis- 
cussing facts. Gen. Ansell testified before the committee, and 
the records down at the Mills Building in Washington tell their 
own tale. No matter how it may have happened, these things 


did happen. 
The most humiliating part of the story of this war is that 
22,000 men were convicted, and the impression I have stated 
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exists. I do not pretend or claim that they were all innocent, 
but there was a sufficient number of innocent men to warrant 
a change of procedure. Gen. Ansell himself understood the 
injustice of these courts-martial. I want to say to the gentle- 
man further if he wants « series of cases all he has to do is 
to read the testimony that has been taken here only yesterday. 
I regret exceedingly that under a point of order my amend- 
ment to relieve conditions can not be considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recoxp on ‘this quetsion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
, gentleman from New Tork? [After a pause] The Chair 
hears none. 


Mr. SIGEL, I hope that ihe Members of the House will 


read very carefully the following, from one of our daily news- 
papers: 


Gen. Ansell's office has passed on some 18,000 or 20,000 cases. 
of extreme harshness resul 


tration, 06/0: 

As outlined by the Judge Advocate, the following is a brief summar 
of the mode of procedure and the status of the courts through whic 
thousands of American soldiers have received sentences so harsh that 
Congress is called upon to see to it that a t many of them are 
revised in the interest of mere justice, if not for humane reasons. 

Any N commander can order a court-martial. He sclects the 
officers who sit on it. The accused is given a counsel, who may be a 
second lieutenant who has no knowledge of the fundamentals of the 
common Jaw or judicial procedure. A sentence of guilty is handed 
down on the fin of the court. The soldier has no appeal. The 
Judge Advocate General has no power whatever to revise. He may 
advise the Secretary of War or the Chief of Staff, but neither of these 
is bound to accept his advice, even when he and every law, of his 
staff are sure that there has been a gave miscarriage of justice. 

Apparently the views of oy, were not favorably re- 
by the War Department, but the brief he submitted to the com- 

absolutely in logic. The War De- 


orders ot none professicnal soldiers and not by men who understand 
the fundamen 
The committee was u 


the national . If a court, he said, can a man for life and 
limb, then the trial should be con which guarantee 
to the accused protection and eliminate the personal clement and 


to a 1 

alty in the first instance was not 

latii r-case, he said, it should never have been imposed. too many 
instances the court, he said, merely registers ‘the wishes of the com- 
mander who conyened it. 

Tho witness agreed with members of the committee that the final 
tribunal to dispose of and revise all cases where the lives of soldiers 
3 is not a Chief of Staff or a Secretary of War, 

ependen 


reverse 
e 


g the Judge Advocate's office not merely power to advise some mili- 
- tary chief ignorant ae procedure and evidence, but porer to carry 

out its decisions, This recisely what the Chambe: bill proposes 
to do. 

' Cases were submitted to the committee which appeared almost unbe- 
Uerable to the members if it were not for the fact the Judge Advocate 
had examined them. Sentences of 40 years, 30 years, 20 years with hard 
labor and a dishonorable discharge were frequently imposed in cases 
where the penalty in peace time never went beyond months. Oft 
sentences were cut down, but the very fact that they should be 
here in the United States for offenses which were not heinous in view of 
ail the circumstances Illustrated, the J noge Advocate said, the weakness 
of the system under which it was b 

As case in which the sol was dishonorably discharged, for- 
feiied all pay, and received a sentence of 30 years in the penitentiary {a 
sentence afterwards reduced), revealed the following facts 5 the 
human equation: A raw wean J boy, the only son of pareuts in humble 
circumstances, absented himself without leave, staying away for several 
months. He returned to his command, was court-martialed, and pun- 


en these 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt but what the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. ScEL] has stated the facts, 
and Gen. Ansell, when he made the statement credited to liim 
in the Washington Post to-day, showed that he himself was a 
party to the crime. Any man who would sit by as an Assistant 
Judge Advocate General and see men convicted under the cir- 
cumstanees that Gen. Ansell detailed must either be a coward 
or an incompetent weakling. [Applause.] Now, there is no use 


talking about it. I think he stated facts about it, and ‘there 
hare been committed the enormities and atrocitics by men on 
courts-martial which have been winked at by Crowder, and 
perhaps by the Secretary of War himself. These outrages are 
only equaled by the atrocities that the Huns themselyes com- 
mitted. It is infamous. The statement of Ansell shows the 
wickedness in the War Department among these petty officers, 
some of whom no doubt were men from civil life who never made 
$50 or $100 a month, and who tried men and sent them to 
Leavenworth Penitentiary for years, and yet the men higher 
up of this department are the ones who are responsible anil 
ought either to be impeached or court-martialed themselves. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. I do. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I do not believe for a shadow of a moment 
the gentleman means to do Gen. Ansell an injustice. J under- 
stand that Gen. Ansell discovered these outrageous things that 
the gentleman discusses, and which we all believe were out- 
rageous, and that Gen. Ansell is entitled ‘to the thanks of ‘the 


| people of this country instead of condemnation. He is the mau 


who brought this thing out in the open. 
Mr. BURNETT. When did he do it? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. He did it when the eases came to the 
department. 

Mr. BURNETT. Why did he not appeal to the Presideut—— 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Perhaps he could not get a pass- 
port to get to the President. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Why did he not appeal to Gen. Crowder, why 
did he not appeal to the President to vindicate him, why did he 
go on here until he was called before a committee of the Senate 
to do it? Now, if he had been a brave man and an honest man, 
he never would have ‘held the place that he held with these 
atrocities and wickedness being perpetrated by men in high life. 
You can not get around it, gentlemen. He is a party to the 
crime; there is no doubt about it. 

You can not dodge it. Only within the last few days I re- 
ceived a letter from a constituent in my own district stating that 
his son had been sent to Leavenworth for 20 years because he 
was absent for eiglit days to be at the bedside of his dying mother. 
Those things are done, gentlemen. But who has done it? Gen. 
Ansell is responsible; Crowder and the whole ‘bunch of them; 
Crowder, no doubt, more than any of them. Do not try to throw 
it on one man, but hold the whole lot of them responsible. Let 
the responsibility fall where it ought to fall, gentlemen, and not 
upon any one man. 

My son was a “buck private” at Camp Pike, and he said that 
he would rather risk his chances with West Point officers than 
with the insignificant little lieutenant, captain, or major that 
had not made $50 a month in civil life, in order to make a show 
and hold his position as a petty officer in the ranks. 

There is where the responsibility lies, gentlemen, and these 
little ‘tyrants ought to be dismissed. They ought to get rid of 
these captains and these colonels and these majors, and these 
men like the ones my friend from Mississippi [Mr. Huacemnrys] 
talked of the other day, who felt it was ‘beneath the dignity of 
an officer to allow a private to ride by their side in an auto- 
mobile. 

Let us place this responsibility on the men in high life. 
Pershing, on the other side, is responsible. You Republicans 
talk about running him for President [laughter] when ‘he is 
primarily responsible for the infamies that are ‘being committed 
in France by ‘those martinets over there. My friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. T'reapway] has talked about the mails not 
being delivered to the soldiers. Pershing could have seen ‘that 
they were delivered. He is responsible at last, and let the 
blame fall where it ought to fall. He could have had fair treat- 
ment to our brave boys over there if he had wanted to. 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted to deliver myself of this little speech 
that has been in my system for several days. ‘The Huns never 
treated their soldiers as brutally as some of our Army oflicers 
have treated some of ours. [Applause.] 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kearns] 
is recognized. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DENT. How much time does the gentleman from Ohio 
desire? 

Mr. KEARNS. Five minutes. 

Mr. DENT. ‘Then, after the expiration of five minutes I ask 
that the debate on this paragraph and ail amendments thereto 
be closed. > 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] 
asks unanimous consent that at the expiration of five minutes 
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the debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto shall 
be terminated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KEARNS] is recog- 
nized for five minutes. : 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
Alabama has unjustly attacked Gen. Ansell. It is my advice 
that Gen. Ansell is responsible in a great part for the amendment 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. SIEGEL] has introduced 
here as a part of this bill. Gen. Ansell is in a position to recog- 
nize that the ordinary court-martial is worse than a travesty 
upon justice, and for that reason he was instrumental in pre- 
paring this or assisting in the preparation of this amendment. 
And it seems to me that if anybody should be censured we 
ought not to go farther than the floor of this House, but censure 
the man who makes the point of order against this, when all men 
who have made any investigation of the courts-martial that 
have been carried on during this war know that they are an 
absolute disgrace to the Army. 

I had occasion to read the testimony in a court-martial the 
other day. There was only one witness who took the stand. 
He was a major. A young officer was appointed to defend. 
‘After the major testified for the prosecution the defense rested 
its case. I read the speech that he made in defense of his client. 
In substance, it was like this: “ When I undertook the defense 
of this man I thought I would be able to prove his innocence. I 
was told by the defendant a story that, if true, would have shown 
that this boy was absolutely innocent of the charge against him, 
but when the major testified I would not insult an officer of this 
Army by putting in testimony the word of a private soldier that 
would dispute the testimony of that officer, and for that reason 
I did not allow the defendant to testify, or his three or four 
companions, who would have testified to his innocence.” 

That ease is on file in the Judge Advocate General's office in 
this city. That young officer who undertook the defense of this 
man was seeking a promotion, and he was wanting it through 
the recommendation of this major, and within a very few days 
after this memorable speech he got the desired promotion. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. Would the gentleman mind giving the name 
of this man who made this defense? 

Mr. KEARNS. I have the name in my pocket. 
vish it to the gentleman. 

Mr. FIELDS. Put it in the Recorp. 

Mr. KEARNS. I may later. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman state whether or not 
that major is still a member of the Regular Army? 

Mr. KEARNS. I do not know anything about the major. 

Mr. BURNETT. He has been promoted, has he not? 

Mr. KEARNS. I am talking about the young officer who de- 
fended this man in the able manner I have just indicated. 

Mr. RUCKER. Who betrayed him. 

Mr. DOWELL. And he was promoted? 

Mr. KEARNS. Within a week after the defense. 

That is only one instance in many. I have another case in 
mind where a young officer was defending a man charged with 
some military crime, and the evidence as he was bringing it 
out in the trial of the case was pointing to the guilt of some 
officer. He was asked not to pursue that line of questioning 
any longer. This young officer refused. He said, “I am de- 
fending this man, and I have nothing to do with the officer 
whose reputation is being brought in question.” 

And that young officer, because of his refusal to protect the 
other officer, because he insisted upon defending his client, was 
taken out of the case during its progress and another officer 
substituted who would not bring out the facts, but allowed his 
client to be convicted. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman those 
names? 

Mr, KEARNS. I have. 

Mr. RUCKER. I think they ought to be put in the RECORD 
to show the whole world what was done. 

Mr. KEARNS. I will not give the name of the officer, but 
I will say to my friend from Missouri that that young officer, 
although he is one of the best medical men in the Army—I 
do not care where he comes from—has never gotten higher than 
first lieutenant, and he volunteered at the beginning of this 
war, and is in France now. He has never been able to get a 
promotion, simply because he insisted upon defending his client. 
I hope the gentleman from Alabama will not make the point 
of order and will allow this House to rewrite the law pertain- 
ing to courts-martial. 

The CHATRMAN, 
expired. 


I will fur- 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


ier DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last three 
words. 

Mr. MANN. The debate is closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The debate is concluded, under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. The Clerk will read. 3 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For commutation of quarters and of heat and light to commissioned 
officers, warrant officers, members of the Nurse Corps, and enlisted 
men on duty at places where no public quarters are available, including 
enlisted men of the Regular Army Reserve and retired enlisted men 
when ordered to active duty, $4,821,150. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. - i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
to strike out the last word. a) 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to attemp! 
to defend here any of the irregularities or injustices that have 
been done to men in the service by officers, but I will not per- 
mit to go unchallenged here the statement made on the floor by, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. SEGEL] that the highest 
officers in our Army, who had charge of the men, who had 
charge of the handling of the men, who had the right to put 
them in the places of danger and to see that they were taken 
care of abroad, and who had commanded confidence from 
younger officers all down the line—I can not permit it to go 
unchallenged here, when it is charged against these high offi- 
cers, graduates of West Point, men who have grown up in 
the service and who, as they have lived their lives, have shown 
a proper respect for that flag and the institutions that they, 
were sent over to defend, that they would select young ofti- 
cers, inexperienced men, and tell them to adjudge guilty the 
men brought before them, without regard to their innocence or 
guilt. 

Injustices were done. The record shows it. Mistakes were 
made, but it is incomprehensible, to my mind, that these high 
officers, with this tremendous responsibility, would select these 
men and pack the jury against innocent privates who were 
under their control. 1 

Whatever mistakes may have been made, whatever injustices 
may have been done, Mr. Chairman, I can not believe that the 
high officers of the American Army whom I have been taught 
to respect were so unmindful of their duty to the flag, to the 
Constitution, and to our people that they would under any, 
conditions have inflicted this tremendous outrage, infamy, and 
injustice on the men under their command. : 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. But they did it just the same. 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes; they did it. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I have heard the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Racspare]—— 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, how much time does the gentle- 
man desire? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I would like to occupy about five minutes. 

Mr, DENT. I ask unanimous consent that at the expira- 
tion of five minutes the debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto shall close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that at the expiration of five minutes’ debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto shall terminate. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. t 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I haye heard the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. RAGSDALE] speak here, and I was 
just thinking whether, if the gentleman from South Carolina 
had read the record of some of these cases he would have 
spoken as he has. I admire the wonderful deeds performed 
by our men as much as he does. I just wonder whether he 
believes that there should have been an execution of those 
young men in Texas within a few hours after they were found 
guilty, without a review? I wonder whether he believes that 
men should be condemned to death, as they were in Leaven- 
worth, and not be informed for months which of the 12 were 
to die and which one of the 11 was to live?’ I just wondered 
whether in South Carolina they do not try and defend men 
before an impartial tribunal when they are charged with 
crime? 

I just wondered whether in South Carolina an excuse would 
be offered for the outrages that have been perpetrated in the 
22,000 cases tried, and the thousands of whom have been 
sentenced to 10 or 20 years for the most minor offenses. One 


of the cases which has been mentioned was on account of a 
package of cigarettes, and the man was sentenced to 40 years. 
That is the evidence adduced before a committee of the other 
body at the other end of the Capitol. 
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Now, I know that the gentleman from South Carolina, and 
the other gentlemen here who seem to take offense when the 
true facts of these cases are told, do not desire to be unfair, 
because they are all fair-minded men who are dazed at what 
is being exposed to their view. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Certainly. 

Mr. BURNETT. If these higher officers assent to these sen- 
tences, are they not just as guilty as the subordinate officers 
whom they themselyes appointed? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Some people would designate it as a system— 
the same as a police system which existed in certain cities for a 
long time. 

Now, just a word about Gen. Ansell. Great credit is due to 
Gen. Ansell. He had a number of disputes about these cases, 
and he was the man of all the men who had the pluck and the 
nerve and the courage to come out and say that the grossest 
kind of injustice was being done. All he could do was to pro- 
test in the department, and I will say that it is due to Gen. 
Ansell's intervention in certain cases as the result of reviews 
by him that certain young boys 18 or 19 years of age are now 
alive. That does not relieve him or any other officer of the 
great responsibility of judging men and judging them rightly. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I will. . 

Mr. BURNETT. If Gen. Ansell knew that these Hunlike 
atrocities were being permitted, and kept quiet about it, is he 
not just as guilty as the men who committed them? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I do not think Gen, Ansell kept quiet. I think 
he did all he could do under the circumstances, 

Mr. BURNETT. When did anyone ever hear from bim? 
Mr. SIEGEL. He has protested for months. 

Mr. BURNETT. To whom has he protested? 

Mr. SIEGEL. He has protested publicly. The attention of 
the American Bar Association was called to these serious cases 
months ago. 

Mr. BURNETT. Did he call attention to what the War De- 
partment was doing with these cases and criticize those men who 
were responsible for them? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes; he did criticize certain men pretty 


strongly. 

Mr. BURNETT. Why did he not resign from that crowd of 
Huns there who were doing these things? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I do not think I would have resigned. 

Mr. BURNETT. I would. 

Mr. SIEGEL, I would have stuck it out and have seen that 
justice was being given to the soldier boys. 

Mr. BURNETT. But he did not do it. 

Mr. SIEGEL. That is what he did against the greatest odds. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS. Is it not a fact that Gen. Ansell went 
to the President and interceded in behalf of some of these boys? 

Mr. SIEGEL. He did. He saved the two boys who were 
ordered to be executed who had pleaded guilty of sleeping on 
post, one of whom had just come out of a hospital. If you 
find the time, I suggest that some of you go down and spend a 
couple of hours in reading some of these cases. 
` Mr. FLOOD. I have always given Gen. Crowder credit for 
saving those two boys. 

Mr. SIEGEL. If I am correctly informed, Gen. Ansell was 
the man who did it. 

Mr. GORDON. That is right. 

Mr. BURNETT. What was Gen. Crowder doing all that 
time? He has just been confirmed. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Gen. Crowder was busy with draft matters, 
and he handled them pretty successfully. 

Mr. BURNETT. Then, why did he not resign-as Judge Ad- 
voente and let somebody else handle those cases? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I can not state what actuated another man’s 
actions. All I can say is that if any of you believe that the 
truth has not been told in the other body, before their com- 
mittee, in the newspapers, and here, all you have got to do is to 
go down to the Mills Building and spend a couple of hours 
reading some of those cases. They will satisfy you that all we 
are asking for as men, as citizens, and as Members of Congress 
is that a fair deal be obtained for these thousands and thousands 
of men who have been unjustly convicted and are now unjustly 
confined. The American people will be satisfied with nothing 
less. It is the duty of the press of the country to continue to 
arouse the Nation to see that justice is obtained. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, just a moment on a motion to 
strike out the last word. I do not think this House ought to 
undertake to try any Army officer on an appropriation bill, 
and that is exactly what we have been doing, trying this man 
and that man here. The House ought not to try them by that 


sort of procedure, and I hope gentlemen will proceed with the 
consideration of this bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON and Mr. DOWELL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Towa. 

Mr. DOWELL. I want to know if it is not true that when a 
court-martial is organized a Regular Army officer is usually at 
the head of the court-martial? 

Mr. DENT. That is my information, in a general way. 

Mr. DOWELL, Then the statement of the gentleman from 
Vermont that these cases were all tried by inexperienced men 
is not correct? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman permit a brief 
answer? In the first place, I did not make any such statement 
as the gentleman says I did. I object to the words being put 
into my mouth. 

Mr. DOWELL. The statement was made that they were 
principally, or in many instances, all men of inexperience. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Which was true. 

Mr. DOWELL. I am inquiring whether the courts-martial 
were headed by a Regular Army officer? 

Mr. DENT. As far as that was possible, that is my general 
information. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then, notwithstanding the statement of the 
gentleman from Vermont, while it may, perhaps, be technically 
correct, there is a Regular Army officer at the head who has 
general observation and knows all that is going on. He is at 
the head of the court-martial. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I do not know where the gentle- 
man from Alabama gets the basis for his statement. I do 
know that under the court-martial law that I used to be 
familiar with that would not be the case at all. It was one of 
the provisions of the old court-martial law that an officer should 
be tried by officers taken from his own service. A volunteer 
officer was not tried by a court-martial of Regular officers, but 
by Volunteers. I think my friend from Mississippi, who served 
20 years ago, knows that that was the law. Not only that, 
but the president of the court-martial does not have any more 
power in the decision than does any other member of the court. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOWELL. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWELL. I want to challenge the statement or 
apology offered by the gentleman from Vermont for these ofti- 
cers—that these courts-martial were composed of inexperienced 
men who were not accustomed to the Army regulations. The 
chairman of the committee has disclosed that these courts, or 
practically all of them, were headed by a Regular Army officer, 
and this puts a different phase upon the situation. These, I 
take it, were not inexperienced men, and the inexperienced men 
referred to were not entirely responsible for the punishment. 
If these boys were tried, convicted, and punished by courts- 
martial headed by officers of the Reguiar Army, who know these 
regulations, these officers at least consented to all that was 
done by way of punishment. 

I have taken just a few moments of time because of the 
apparent apology that was offered for the outrageous punish- 
ments referred to in this debate and which it was intimated 
were inflicted by inexperienced officers. But the chairman of 
the Military Committee has revealed the fact that a Regular 
Army officer has usually sat in judgment. 

I want to say that no oflicer can excuse himself that any of 
the lesser officers have been derelict or unfaithful to duty if he 
has sat quietly by and suffered these boys to be punished un- 
justly. Iam not ready to excuse the oflicers even if they did put 
inexperienced men on the courts-martial to try these cases, 
because when these boys have given their services to their 
country they at least should have a fair and impartial trial 
before conviction and punishment. 

Mr. FIELDS. You have inexperienced men on the juries in 
civil courts. 

Mr, DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. But they do not inflict any such penalties as 
we see here. 

Mr. DOWELL. No. And it is the proud boast of this country 
that every man, whether he be guilty or innocent, shall have a 
fair and impartial trial, and I submit that we at least ought to 
have given these boys the same privilege and opportunity that 
we ask for every American citizen everywhere. I believe, and 
it is the belief of the American people, that these boys should 
have had a fair and impartial trial, : 


z“ 
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Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. LOBECK. These men that have sat on the courts-martial 
have had the highest indorsement probably from you and from 


others, 

Mr. DOWELL. I do not care what their indorsements may 
have been, the Army officers who sat with them and above them 
knew what they were doing. I care nothing about their indorse- 
ments. They have failed to perform their duty, and it was the 
‘duty of the officer above them to see that the duty was performed, 
‘especially when it came to punishing the boys who had given 
their services to their country to win this great world war. 

Mr. LOBEOK. And these men who sat on these juries were 
men that got their positions through the influence of the gen- 
tleman and men of his kind, and they are citizens of this country, 

Mr. DOWELL. No; under the Army Regulations no man 
could get a place there unless he came within the regulations. 

r. LOBECK. How did he get into the training school? 

Mr. DOWELL. By reason of the law enacted here. 

Mr. LOBECK. And by indorsements of men of the gentle- 
man's high character? 

Mr. DOWELL. The Congress adopted a law by which they 
were admitted to the service. That is the way they came in; 
but what I am trying to get at is to show that some one, at least, 
in the service was responsible for seeing that a fair and im- 
partial trial was given, and the blame should not rest on these 
so-called inexperienced officers, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For pay of one computer for Artillery Board, $3,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the paragraph. What services are performed by this so- 
called computer? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I have been asked that question 
a great many times and have asked it myself so niany times that 
I ought to remember it by heart, but I must confess that I have 
forgotten the answer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So have I, or I would not have burdened 
the gentleman for a further explanation. 

Mr. DENT. It has been in the bill for some time. He is an 
experienced map maker and topographer in connection with 
the Coast Artillery work, but it has been in the bill for years. 

Mr, STAFFORD. You have increased the salary $500 this 
year? 

Mr. DENT. No; 1 do not think so. The salary is the same. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then it was not the intention of the com- 
mittee to increase the salary? 

Mr, DENT. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I believe that the salary 
paid to this computer was $2,500 last year As it was not the 
intention of the committee to increase the salary, I make the 
point of order against the increased salary. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was that salary fixed by law? 

Mr. DENT. I understand that it is. I move to amend the 
bill by striking out the “$3,000” and inserting “ $2,500,” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered 1855 — Dent: Page 21, 
* $3,000" and insert “$2,500 

The CHAIRMAN, The e is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For amount r to make monthly papanta of $100 to John R. 
Kissinger, late o are cogs Ses D, — 17 hundred and fifty-seventh Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, a ate of the Hospital Cerps, United States 
Army, $1,200 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 22, after line 4, insert as a new paragra; 

“That the estate of the late Capt. Belvedere 
Three hundred and eighth Infantry, be, and it hereby is, relieved 
accountability or responsibility for the sum of $173.2 lost or destroyed 
by an act of the enemy when the said Capt. Belvedere Brooks, in whose 
possession it was, was killed in action on or about the 21st day of Au- 
gust, 1918; at 1 85 Capt. Samuel I. Zeidner, 2 division —.— 

er master, aylord, and Lieut. John V. D. Bebell, 
hundred 25 + 100 Infantry, his agents in the transmission of said 
money to sald Capt. Belvedere Brooks, be, and they hereby are, likewise 
relieved.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. 
that. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill which was sent to 
the House by the Secretary of War and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs on February 3. Doubtless that com- 


line 8, strike out 


the following: 
rooks, of ion dann 


Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 


mittee has not had a chance to examine it. The Committee on 
Military Affairs would not have authority to report such a bill 
anyway, as it is a private claim. Iam not interested in the case. 
I merely picked this up. The Secretary of War Says: 


From evidence on file in the department it a eln 2178.28 that Capt. Brooks 
had on his person when he was killed in a nging to 
os eee tates, and that the mone y was re Het 1 the explosion 

t killed him. This money was paid over to him for the pay of the 
3 of his company for the month of May, 1918. Some of his 
men were away from the com; — — and he was killed before he could 
get the money delivered to t he officers mentioned in the bill 
are responsible or accountable for thet funds, and legislation is necessary 
to relieve them therefrom, 


I think the estate ought to get immediate relief. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the gentleman from 
IIlinois that the War Department submitted a great many pri- 
vate claims, perhaps some of them not as meritorious as that. 

Mr. MANN. As private claims, that is true, but here is a 
case transmitted with a bill requesting that it be enacted. I 
think the others ought to be enacted, but this is not in the list. 

Mr. DENT. I will make the point of order for the present, 
as I would like to look into it. 

Mr. MANN. I shall not renew the amendment. I do not 
think the gentleman ought to make the point of order against 
relieving the estate of a man who had some money, which was 
blown up when he was blown up in battle. 

Mr. DENT. We do not know how many cases there are 

Mr. MANN. What difference does that make? We know of 
this case, This case stands on its own bottom. I do not know 
the people. 

Mr. DENT. Very well, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
2 of order. Does the gentleman from Illinois desire to be 
heard? 

Mr. MANN. It is subject to the point of order, but I hope the 
gentleman from Texas will not make it. 

Mr. DIES. Oh, I do not see the reason why some particular 
person's claim should be picked out to ge on the military appro- 
priation bill. There are probably thousands of private claims 
equally meritorious. It is a bad way to legislate. 

Mr. MANN. Very likely. This claim was sent in the form 
of a bill to the Secretary of War and should have been referred, 
of course, to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DIES. Precisely. There are doubtless hundreds of thou- 
sands equally as meritorious claims that probably ought to go to 
the Committee of Claims. 

Mr. MANN. But it was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. Now, after all, there is no question about the 
facts. 

Mr, RUCKER. It merely releases the estate from liability? 

Mr. MANN. It does not pay out money, but it is the same 
thing. The money was blown up when the man was blown up. 

Mr. DIES. As I say, there are thousands of cases equally as 
meritorious as this case. I am sure the gentleman from Illinois ' 
would not want to lumber up this bill, an appropriation bill, in 
this way with a private claim—— 

Mr. MANN. I put the amendment here where we have 
already proposed to pay various other people in accordance with 
the law a certain amount of money. Let the gentleman's heart 
relent; I do not know the people 

Mr. DIES. I am sure I do not see why this claim should be 
picked out to go into this appropriation bill in contradistinction 
with other claims, and I make the point of order. 

Mr, MANN. If it created a precedent, it would create a very 
good one. If there are a lot of other claims like this, they 
ought to be disposed of. 

Mr. DIES. There may be 100,000 meritorious cases that do 
not happen to have the ear of the gentleman from Minois or 
some other Member of Congress, and there is no good reason 
why this particular claim should go in this bill. 

Mr. MANN. I will say that this claim does not have the ear 
of the gentleman from [linois. This is a letter transmitting 
it from the Secretary of War, which I picked up in the ordinary 
course of business, without knowing any of the people at all, 
and it is the only one of the kind I haye seen. I aim to look 
at all of them, maybe not very carefully. It may be that there 
are thousands of others, but I do not know of any other claim 
like this 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I am not the guardian of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and if the chairman of that 
committee and the members of it want this sort of legislation 
on their bill I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr, DENT. I will not make the point of order. ji 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


All the money hereinbefore ef for pay of the Army and 
miscellaneous, except the appropriation for mileage to commissioned 
officers, contract surgeons, expert accountant, or General's De- 
partment, Army field clerks, and field clerks of the Quartermaster Corps, 
when authorized y law, shall be disbursed and accounted for as pay 
of the Army, and for that purpose shall constitute one fund. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FIELDS : Page 22, at the end of line 11 


g sided, That no part of the funds herein appropriated shall be 
applied in payment of the salary of any officer of the Army of the 

nited States who shall promulgate or cause to be 8 any 
order prohibiting social intercourse between officers and enlisted men of 
the United States Army while not on military duty or that will in any 
way establish or attempt to establish social or class distinction between 
officers and men or between officers of different ranks while not on mili- 
tary duty: Provided, That this limitation shall not apply to officers 
. —9 only connection herewith is in obedience to an order of a superior 
0 8 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
amendment. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, if the amendment is subject to 
the point of order, I hope that the gentleman from Alabama 
will decide not to make the point of order. 

Now, we have heard and are hearing a great deal of com- 
plaint from the boys who are coming from France and from 
the camps throughout this country. In fact it is a lamentable 
fact that there is as much complaint as there is, because these 
complaints are, unfortunately, bringing the Army of the United 
States into disrepute before the people of the country. The 
people resent these orders, and unless the Congress begins to 
take action to show its disapproval of such action on the part 
of officers the people of the country will hold the Congress 
responsible, and properly so. 

An order was read in the Recorp a few days ago that was 
issued at Camp MacArthur, Tex., which prohibited officers from 
associating with men while not on military duty. That order 
was not authorized by military regulations, as is shown by the 
statement of the Secretary of War contained in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 154, which I hold in my hand. But yet Maj. Wool- 
worth, major of Infantry in the United States Army, and Maj. 
E. E. Lambert took it upon themselves to issue an order which 
eyen made it impossible for an enlisted man to attend a theater 
where one of those gentlemen happened to be sitting, and caused 
criticism to go out all over this country against Gen. Buck, who 
was in command of that camp. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I inquire of the gentleman 
if that order was not amended immediately after it was brought 
to the attention of Gen. Buck? 

Mr. FIELDS. It was; but that does not excuse the gentle- 
men who issued it. And I have an amendment that I will offer 
after this amendment is disposed of that will deal with those 
gentlemen. 

There have been complaints on both sides of this Chamber 
against the irregularities, injustices, and even outrages that 
have been perpetrated by Army officers. Now, gentlemen, the 
tinie has come for Congress to begin to act as well as to talk. 
Do you approve this social distinction between the young men 
of this country who come from the best homes of the country 
and their officers while not on military duty? If you do, of 
course you will oppose this amendmeut; but if you believe that 
the boys from the homes all over this country, though they may 
be privates, are as good socially as their commanding officers, 
you will favor this amendment. Those orders have no place 
in any institution in a democratic Government or among a 
democratic people. 

I would not interfere with discipline. I would not offer an 
amendment that would limit the authority of a commissioned 
officer in dealing with his men while on military duty. But 
when they are off military duty, when they get out in social 
circles, I say it is repugnant to the very spirit of our institu- 
tions to subject men to such orders as the one referred to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I understand we wish to make headway this evening. We 
are going to be kept in session until 10 o'clock perhaps. Does 
the gentleman think it fair to continue this argument with a 
point of order pending? 

Mr. FIELDS. I am hoping the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dent] will not press the point of order, 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If he does not, somebody else may. 

Mr. FIELDS. If he is going to do it I will not discuss the 
amendment further. 

But to the point of order. The amendment provides for a 
limitation upon the appropriation, and I maintain, Mr. Chair- 
man, that it is not subject to a point of order. It does not, it 
is true, fix a specific limitation; it does not attempt to; but if 
an order is promulgated by an Army officer in violation of mili- 
tary regulations or without authority, as this order was, or as 
any orders of that character have been promulgated, it does then 
limit the appropriation by providing that no part of the fund 
shall apply in payment of the salary of the officer responsible 
for it. And I hope that the Chair will hold that the amendment 
is in order. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order, and ask 
the Chairman to rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Alabama state 
the ground on which he thinks this amendment is not in order? 
Mr. DENT. I think it is new legislation and not germane. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman will permit, if 
that is all he intends to say, including the argument of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, this is not a limitation on the ap- 
propriation. This is prescribing a penalty for the commission 
of an act, and that is general legislation, just as though he put 
a penal code in here. This does not say the appropriation shall 
be limited in any manner whatsoever. It simply says if a man 
performs an act which in his judgment he thinks he should not 
perform, he shall not receive any pay. It is creating an offense 
and prescribing the punishment therefor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not understand what 
offense is created by this amendment, or what punishment is 
fixed. A limitation, as has been often stated, deals negatively 
with the application of money which the House may, or may not, 
appropriate at its pleasure. It matters not how meritorious the 
Subject matter may be, the House can decline to appropriate 
for the same. It can put a negative restriction upon the use of 
the money which is appropriated. We can not prescribe that 
money shall be used in some particular fashion, but we can 
provide how it may not be used. A few days ago an amendment 
was under consideration in the Committee of the Whole which 
on appeal was held to be a limitation. This amendment was as 
follows: 

Provided, That no part of the ng) gage herein shall be used un- 
less all former ex-employees who have been drafted or enlisted in the 
— 575 service of the United States in the war with Germany shall be 
reinstated on application to their former positions, provided they have 
received an honorable discharge. 

A point of order to this amendment was fully argued, and on 
appeal it was decided as stated above that the amendment was 
a limitation, although apparently it was more aflirmative than 
negative in its character. 

The amendment under consideration deals entirely with 
money. One of the most interesting illustrations of a limitation, 
pure and simple, is found in the canteen case. The language 
used in that amendment was as follows: 

No part of this appropriation shall be 3 to any National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers which contains a canteen where 
intoxicating liquors are sold, 

The amendment did not undertake to say that the trustees 
should abolish the canteen before they secured the benefit of the 
appropriation. The amendment did not require the trustees to 
do anything affirmatively, but simply contented itself with say- 
ing that in those homes where the canteen was found, the appro- 
priation should not be expended. 

What are the provisions of this amendment? It does not 
impose any duty upon the officers referred to. It merely declares 
that when an officer has done any one of the things mentioned, 
no part of the money appropriated: shall be paid to that officer, 
It may or may not be a wise act on the part of the committee 
to agree to this amendment, but the Chair is not concerned with 
that phase of the situation. This amendment is simply a nega- 
tive inhibition upon the use of the money appropriated. It pro- 
vides that it shall not be applied under certain indicated condi- 
tions. 

It does not deal with anything but money. If it is not a pure 
limitation, the Chair is unable to apprehend what a limitation 
is. Certainly if this amendment does not come within the can- 
teen case, not to speak of the case that was decided a few days 
ago, the Chair would be at a loss to prepare a limitation that 
would be in order. In the judgment of the Chair this is a limi- 
tation, conforming to the requirements of the precedents, and 
the point of order is overruled. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be 
heard in opposition to the amendment, 
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Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, if the point of order iš over- 
ruled, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes on the merits of the 
amendment. Is there objection? 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Chairman—— 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I did not un- 
derstand the Chair to rule on the point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overruled the point of order 
and held the amendment to be a limitation. 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky and all amendments thereto be concluded in 15 minutes. 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I wanted five minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] 
asks unanimous consent that debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto shall terminate at the expiration of 15 
minutes. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Alabama in this connection how the time is to be apportioned. 
Mr. BAER. I would like to have a couple of minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. How is that 15 minutes to be apportioned? 
Mr. DENT. I will ask the Chair to distribute it. 
Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
does that include the five minutes which the gentleman from 
Kentucky is to occupy? 
The CHAIRMAN. It includes it. 
Mr. FIELDS. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be again reported. 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. We can not have two requests 
fer unanimous consent pending at the same time, can we? 
The CHAIRMAN. Not if objection is made. The Chair 
thought the reading of the amendment would facilitate the 
agreement as to time, but the Chair will submit the first request. 
Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Alabama? 
There was no objection. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Frerps] will be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. FIELDS : Page 22, at the end of line 11, 


nsert : 

“Provided, That no part of the funds herein appropriated shall 
appia in pa of the salary of any officer of the Army of the United 
States who ll promulgate or cause to be promulgated any order pro- 
hibiting social intercourse between officers and enlisted men of the 
United States Army while not on military duty, or that will in any 
way establish or attempt to establish social or class distinction between 
officers and men or between officers of different ranks while not on mili- 


tary ma Provided, That this limitation shall not apply to officers 
— only connection herewith is in obedience to an order of a supe 
officer.” 


Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FIELDS. Please make it very brief. 
minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to ask my colleague if he is 
acquainted with any other order of this sort excepting that 
issued by the general at Camp MacArthur? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes; I heard of a case last summer oyer at 
Boston, where a private had come home on a furlough, and a 
dance was given in honor to him by his friends. An officer 
happened to be present, and the officer soon called him to one 
side and said, “Do you know who I am?” He said, “ Yes.” 
“Well,” said the officer, “you evidently know what to do.” 
‘And he said yes. He spoke to the young lady that he was 
with—and, by the way, to whom he was engaged—and told her 
he would have to absent himself from the hall because this 
officer was there, and he could not remain. He was getting 
ready to leave the floor when some one asked. What is the 
trouble?” He told what the trouble was. Fortunately, one 
of the gentlemen in charge went to this officer and said, “Are 
you here by invitation?” Tes, sir,“ replied the officer. Well, 
your invitation is revoked,” said the gentleman; and that is 
the spirit of the American people. [Applause.]} 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman has not answered my ques- 
tion as to whether any other order of this kind was ever 
promulgated? 

Mr. FIELDS. Oh, yes; this same question caused the Senate 
to pass a resolution in the seeond session of this Congress 
inquiring of the Secretary of War whether Army regulations 
authorized the promulgation of such an order. I have not the 


I have only five 


time to read the reply of the Secretary of War; but I will 
say to my colleague that there is nothing in the regulations 
that authorizes an order of the character to which I have 
referred, and men who promulgate orders of that kind do it 


without authority from the War Department. They do it with- 
out any authority except their own authority. 

Now, gentlemen of the Committee, this proposition is before 
you. You have got to vote on it. Every home in this country. 
will indorse this amendment. Every home in this country, un- 
less it is the home of a commissioned officer, will condemn the 
order that was issued at Fort MacArthur, Tex. This amendment 
inflicts no penalty on Army officers. It only says to every Army. 
officer, “The private, while not on duty, is as good as you so 
long as he behaves as well as you behave.” It only says to the 
officer, “ The private, like you, is an American citizen.” It only, 
says to the officer, “The private, like you, is a citizen of a 
democratic Government, and there shall be no class distinction 
—— you, by executive order, while you are not on military 

uty.” 

Now, some gentlemen will attempt to argue the point, I have 
no doubt, that this will interfere with discipline. I am told that 
in France—and can we criticize her army?—the most cordial 
relations exist between the officers and men while not on duty, 
although discipline is enforced while they are on duty. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I desire to ask my colleague what he pro- 
poses to do? Does he propose to keep the officer in the Army, 
oe after we have decided not to pay him, under this pròposi- 

ion? 

Mr. FIELDS. That will be taken care of. He will be out of 
the Army if he does not get his pay, just as you and I would 
be out of Congress if we did not get ours. [Laughter.] I will 
say to my colleague that he need not worry about that. If the 
amendment is written into the bill, the officers will all receive 
their pay, but there will be no further orders of this character. 
The privates and officers will get together at the chureh; they 
will get together at the theater; they will get together at political 
conventions if they desire to do so; and will find that the world 
will continue to move on. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman inform me who will en- 
force this against the officers? i 

Mr. FIELDS. Does the gentleman suppose that the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury would pay contrary to this provision? 

Mr. SWITZER. I do not know. 

Mr. FIELDS. That will be cared for, I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. If this amendment is written into this bill, 
we will not have any more orders of this character issued by 
Army officers. I hope that the amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Chair understands that the time is to be divided among 
three gentlemen, and the Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Vermont for three minutes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr, Chairman, the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. FIELDS] in- 
vites a discussion of the whole social code. From the begin- 
ning in the Garden of Eden to the present time that code has 
been in process of development by the experience of mankind, 
and yet no one has given to the world a satisfactory definition 
of the word “gentleman.” When you have undertaken to 
write into the law that you will withhold a man’s pay if away 
from professional duties he undertakes to make elass distinc- 
tions which another man can charge against him, you have 
opened up an opportunity for blackmail that will knock the 
oppressions of former days under the so-ealled Mann law sky 
high. [Laughter.] Any private soldier or enlisted man who 
thinks he has a grievance against an officer—for, mind you, 
you have not limited this to written orders—in the exercise of 
authority 
Mr. FIELDS. This does not apply to military authority. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If the officer has sought to draw 
a distinction in social life between a man and another soldier, 
a complaint can be lodged formally against the offiecr, and 
until it is settled through some court or tribunal he does not 
get his pay. You can see in this the handy club for blackmail. 
Then you come back to the old fundamental question that the 
world, through ages of experience, has never settled—what 
does constitute class distinction and what does constitute the 
conduct of a gentleman in social life? You are leaving it for 
an amendment to an appropriation bill for the first time in 
the history of civilization to determine that world-wide. age- 
old question. It is perfectly ridiculous and outrageous and the 
effect it will have upon the aggrieved, insolent, and defiant sol- 
dier will be to put a club in his hand that will make no end of 
mischief. It is going back to the same principle as is that 
which happened in the Russian Army as soon as they had a 
little liberty. The first proposition was to say that no man 
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thereafter should salute an officer. [Applause.] That is what 
you propose to do now. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, should this be 
written into law in my judgment you might as well disband 
your Army. Every effort that has ever been made to regulate 
social affairs and groups of individuals has usually resulted in 
failure. But as one I have observed the Army—both men and 
officers—to some degree, and I think it is true and safe to say 
that the social station in our Army is magnificent and splendid. 
Now, the gentleman has cited two instances that are abhorent, 
and upon them he seeks to base an argument. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I can not yield, though I would 
if I had the time. Nobody indorsed the conduct of those officers. 
The Army itself did not indorse it. The Army itself immediately 
rectified the error, and what more do you want to ask? Let the 
officers of the Army who are gentlemen regulate the conduct of 
their fellow officers as they will and as they have done. I have 
seen privates many times at social functions and in social gather- 
ings where officers were present, and I have had them say to 
me—and they would talk to me because I was not an officer— 
“T wish to hell I was out of here; I want to go where I can have 
a good time with my own crowd!“ They were there—properly 
there—but those things regulate themselves. Let us not monkey 
with it here on an appropriation bill. The gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. GREENE] pointed out the real vice in this amendment. 
It will destroy the organization and the discipline of the Army 
instantly, for it is an invitation to every man who either has or 
has not a grouch or who thinks he has to file a complaint; and 
what officer for a moment will know whether he is going to draw 
his next month’s pay or not? Listen to the language and see 
how exceedingly difficult it is to understand, and ask yourself 
what you would do if you were called upon to construe it: “or 
that will in any way establish, or attempt to establish, social or 
class distinction between officers and men, or between officers 
of different rank.” 

Class distinction between officers and men! The fact that 
one man is an officer and the other is a private makes a class 
distinction, but one that does not and should not interfere in 
the least with their proper relations one with the other. If 
the officer performs the function he is appointed to perform 
and which he is commended for in the law, he would have to 
violate the very terms of this amendment which we seek to put 
into the law. 

“Or between officers of different rank.” 

I suppose if Gen. Pershing, or Gen. Liggett, or Gen. March 
were to meet a second lieutenant, he must sit down with them, 
for it would not be proper for the second lieutenant to remain 
standing while the general is seated, and they would have to 
bob and bow and it would be another case of “After you 
Gaston. No, you first, Alphonse.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I dislike very much to differ 
with my colleague on the committee, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Fretps], but I do not think his amendment ought 
to have any place on an Army appropriation bill. I do not 
think the bill should be handicapped with legislative provisions 
of this kind. Without going into the merits of the proposition, 
we all know as a matter of fact there has been a distinction in 
caste between officers and enlisted men, but I am sure that the 
House at this time, with all of the trouble that we have trying 
to write legislation in this bill, is not willing to state what an 
officer shall do as to the particular caste between his grade and 
rank and what he shall do as to the particular caste between 
him and the enlisted man. It seems to me that this has no 
place on the bill. That is the way it strikes me, and I hope it 
will be defeated. ere 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question.was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Frps) there were—ayes 17, noes 39. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment, 
which is at the Clerk’s désk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, at the end of line 11, insert: 
“Provided, That no part of the funds herein 3 shall be 
W. II. Woolwo 
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General's department, United States Army.” 4 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, these are the gentlemen who 
issued the order that has been so much discussed upon the floor 
of the House. I do not approve of the order that was issued. If 
a gentleman in my employ issued an order of that sort, I would 
discharge him, and I believe that the people of the United States, 
if it were up to their individual will, would do the same thing. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
man yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. No; the gentleman declined to yield to me. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I had only 8 minutes, and the 
gentleman had 10. 

Mr. FIELDS. Therefore, representing the people and my own 
feeling, I am anxious to fire these gentlemen who issued this 
order, not by virtue of any higher authority, but upon their 
own volition. The order, it is true, was revoked by Gen, Buck 
two days later, but that does not excuse the gentlemen who 
issued it; that does not relieve the humiliation of the men who 
were discriminated against in social affairs because of the 
order. I would, therefore, discharge these men from the Army. 
by refusing to pay their salaries, and that is the purpose of the 
amendment, and that is all I have to say. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Could not my friend include also the 
names of those officers who have been refusing to use any state- 
ments with reference to conditions which were presented in 
support of discharges, if he does not think that would be a 
good thing? If he would, I would be glad. 

Mr. FIELDS. I thank the gentleman from Iowa, and I want 
to say this to the committee: That I think it is time for. this 
House to quit making charges at random. I think we should 
lay the blame where it belongs. We should lay the responsi- 
bility where it belongs. A few men should not be permitted to 
bring the Army of the United States into disrepute, and when 
they, without authority, commit some act that causes the people 
of the country to look upon the Army of the United States as a 
band of crooks, why men responsible should be dealt with in- 
dividually, and that is what I am trying to do by this amend- 
ment. A majority of this committee have said by their votes on 
my former amendment that they approve of caste in the 
Army—— 

SEVERAL ME3BERS. Oh, no! 

Mr. FIELDS. And if I can get recognition to offer a motion 
to recommit, I will give you a chance to go on record on it, be- 
cause it is my intention to make a motion to recommit, with in- 
structions that this amendment be incorporated, and that will 
give the Members a chance to record their votes and their senti- 
ments before the people upon this question of social distinction 
which the people condemn and which you condemn in private. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, I favored the first amendment be- 
cause I believed there is some social distinction, but I do not 
favor this amendment because I do not believe we should single 
out isolated cases and legislate to cover those particular cases. 
The condition is more general, and it is unwise to pick out two 
men in the Army and chastise them. It would be worse than 
court-martialing. 

Mr. FIELDS. You would convict a whole community 

Mr. BAER. I can not yield. I favored the gentleman's first 
amendment because I believe the good old document stated that 
all men are created free and equal, but I do not believe in 
singling out two men in the Army and passing legislation only 
to cover them. J 

Mr. BARKLEY. Especially when their action pertains to a 
pink tea and when there is some substantial complaint to be 
dealt with—— = i 

Mr. BAER. I agree with the gentleman. I want to recite 
an instance that occurred recently at Camp Humphreys, where 
I spoke at Liberty Hut, and the first 10 rows of seats were 
reserved for the ofticers. The men could not sit with the officers, 
and the boys boycotted the theater the night after it was opened. 
I think that kind of a thing encourages junkerism and bolshe- 
vism, the very things that we are trying to destroy in this 
country. 

I believe that this discrimination should be eliminated in our 
Army as far as practicable, and I believe if the gentleman will 
bring in the right kind of legislation into this House it will 
pass. We want to do away with Prussianism in our Army, 

Mr. SHERWOOD. They ought to cashier some of these 
officers and make an example of them. i 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask that debate on this amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close in 11 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this amendment and amend- 
ments thereto shall close in 11 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Chairman, I want to inquire whether those who are to 
haye these 11 minutes are to be for or against the amend- 
ment or whether the time is to be equally divided? 

Mr. RUCKER. Both. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If it is to be equally divided, it 
is all right. 

Mr. DIES. I will give the gentleman my views when I get 
my five minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think it is only fair to inquire. 

Mr. DIES. There will not be any doubt as to what my views 
are. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
fair—— 

Mr. DIES. I do not propose to have the gentleman censor 

my speech. 
_ Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have not any desire to do 
that. I expect to listen to it with the utmost delight, and I 
am willing that the gentleman should have 10 minutes, if he 
desires it, but I am not willing to have the debafe all on one 
side of the question and then have the debate close. I think 
the gentleman will appreciate the justice and fairness of that. 
I do not want any time. I am not going to make a speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 

The Chair hears none. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies} 
is recognized for five minutes. 
Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I am very much surprised that 
gentlemen should complain that there is class distinction in the 
Army, as if any intelligent man ever lived in the world who 
‘did not know that the spirit of democracy and equality and 
fraternity never could live in a military atmosphere. [Applause.] 
I am not surprised that the nephew of the Member of Congress 
Was not allowed to sip cocoa with his uncle in the presence of 
a military officer, because that spirit is the history of the world 
from the very dawn of time. I do not care who wrote upon 
it in the days that are dead and gone, they have said that this 
spirit, that love of the spirit of democracy, the eternal equality 
and fraternity of mankind, could never Jive and has never lived 
in the military atmosphere, in the spirit of military caste. 

But that is not the thing, the big thing. in this bill. You 
have a bill here, and there is not a man in Congress, in either 
branch of it, that can read and understand what it means. The 
big thing before the American people to-day, and every man 
. Who speaks should measure his words in the full responsibility 
of this tremendous hour, the big thing is that you have 750,000 
men under arms in peaceful United States three months after 
the war is over, and you can not get the boys back to the farm 
to till the untilled acres that lie fallow in this country. Another 
big thing is that you have got 2,000,000 men under arms in 
France three months after the Germans have abjectly sur- 
rendered their arms, laid down their weapons. You have got 
2,000,000 American soldiers in France and you can not get them 
back home. 

Mr. BLACK. Will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. DIES. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I measure my words when I say that I 
believe that the President of the United States is about to make 
an agreement with France and Great Britain to the effect that 
400,000 American soldiers shall be left in France as a police 
against possible invasion by some other power. The Associated 
Press some days ago carried the statement that the agreement 
had been made that France was to keep 800,000 men, Great 
Britain 200,000 men, and the United States 400,000 men. 
II I live, Mr. Chairman, I shall vote against this bill, unless 
amended so as to cut out this standing Army of 500,000 men. 
In the first place, the chairman of the committee and every 
member of the committee knows not what it means. But to 
me it means not the entering wedge but the consummation of 
a great standing Army of 500,000 men in this Republic. In 
1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916 the General Staff of the Army 
recommended a standing Army of 500,000 men. Just a few 
weeks ago they went before this committee and demanded a 
standing Army of 500,000 men, and they wrote this camouflaged 
language which still gives them 500,000 men. 

Mr. Chairman, the word “ armistice” means a truce, but the 
President of the United States and Marshal Foch and every 
military critic in the world has said that the surrender on the 
11th day of November was an unconditional surrender of the 
German armies. And to all intents and purposes, both in 
truth and in fact, this war is over. And if you have got to 
leave 400,000 American soldiers in France to-day, in the con- 
dition that Germany is in, you will have to leave more than that 
number next year and a still greater proportion in the year 
following. Do you know, Mr. Chairman, if I live I am going to 
vote against this bill? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. Did the gentleman vote for the conscript law? 


I think it would be only 
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Mr. DIES. I voted for the conscript law, and I voted to place 
the American Flag in defiance of the German Empire. But when 
the German Empire strikes her flag and lays down her arms 
in unconditional surrender, I am not willing to foist upon the 
American people a great Military Establishment in time of peace. 
[Applause. } > 

Instead of members of this committee quibbling over the fact 
that some Army officer thinks himself better than some private, 
they had better go and take the bill brought to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and strike from it the standing Army of 
500,000 men. They neglect to state that we have 750,000 soldiers 
in the United States in the Army who can not get out. Let me 
tell you something: The American people are going to have some- : 
thing to say about this. You have in the Army to-day nearly 
3,000,000 men. Out in my neighborhood the farms lie fallow, and 
the farmers demand that their boys shall be permitted to come 
home to make a living for their fathers and their mothers. The 
American people have the right to say a word, and if Army ` 
officers dominate the Committee on Military Affairs, then this 
Congress should take charge of this bill and demand that this 
thing should stop. ‘[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired, 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, it is rather refreshing to 
sit here and hear all the delightful things that have been told us 
in the last few minutes with reference to subordinate officers 
of the Army. One Member tells that after having taken a com- 
missioned officer out for a drive, be took him to a leading hotel 
in this city and invited him to take a cup or glass of some- 
thing with himself and his nephew, and tbe officer became 
indignant and refused to sit at the table with his nephew, 
and then that Member of Congress closed his speech without 
assuring us that he had the nerve to tell that soldier to go 
to hades in plain old-fashioned language. [Laughter.] Another 
gentleman tells us that at some time, at some place, commis- 
sioned officers held that private soldiers could not go to the 
theater that night, “ because we commissioned officers are going.” 

I do not know whether all we have heard is true or not true, 
but I do know this—at least I think I know it—that some 
subordinate military officers in this Nation to-day, after only 
about 18 months of war, have become arrogant, dictatorial, big- 
headed, and so puffed up that if something is not done they are 
going to swell up and bust—and I wish they would! [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

I think the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Fietps] ought 
to include in his amendment a provision or a proposition for- 
bidding subordinate officers who receive pay from the Federal 
Treasury, in bold defiance of orders issued by the War De- 
partment, to arbitrarily refuse to perform the duties devolving 
upon them. I think that all these little misfits who wear straps 
on their shoulders ought to be reprimanded and disciplined un- 
til they cease the ungentlemanly and contemptible practice of 
tearing up letters that Members of Congress write to them in 
behalf of their constituents. 

I have been told that they do that. I have a letter received 
to-day from a patriotic citizen, a prominent physician in my dis- 
trict, inclosing a letter from his son now in a military camp 
in the United States, in which the soldier asked his father—the 
father sent me the letter—to request me, his Representative in 
Congress, to go in person to the War Department in Washington 
and appeal to some one in authority in his behalf in an effort 
to secure his discharge from camp, where, as he says, he is doing 
absolutely nothing, and allow him to return to his farm. But,” 
he says, “tell Mr. Rucker for the Lord’s sake not to write a 
letter to any officer at this camp, because if he does it will 
make the officers here sore at me.” Lord, if I had my way I 
would tie each and every officer of that kind to the business 
end of a Missouri mule and make the mule kick him into king- 
dom come. [Laughter and applause.] 

I know another case of a soldier boy who, when he enlisted in 
the Army, left his father’s farm consisting of 600 or 800 acres of 
good productive land, a farm which the boy, prior to enlistment, 
had managed and operated for his father, because the father 
was not physically able to manage the farm himself; he was 
the only son in the family and was badly needed at home. 

For months he has been down at Camp MacArthur, Tex., doing 
nothing most of the while but killing time. With the approach 
of spring this young man became anxious to return to his home 
on that beautiful Missouri farm and to again follow the plow 
and raise corn and wheat and cattle to help feed the world. 
Orders were issued requiring applications for discharge to be 
accompanied by affidavits showing applicant's connection with 
agriculture and the necessity for his return to his home. This 
soldier obtained affidavits from respectable and honorable men, 
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Including members of the local draft board, proving that his 
father owns 600 or 800 acres of land; that he, the father, could 
not do the farm work required ; and that he, the son, is the only 
young man on the farm, and that reliable hired help could not 
be obtained. He submitted his application and affidavits to 
one of these little puffed-up officers, and he had the arrogance, 
impudence, and insolence to reply, “Oh, if your father has got 
600 or 800 acres of land, let him sell his land and retire. He 
does not need you to run the farm.” There has been some dis- 
cussion here of universal military training; but I have got 
enough of it. We want no large standing Army; we want no 
compulsory universal military training; we have whipped the 
Germans; the war is over, and the people now want their boys 
sent home and the great efforts of President Wilson to secure 
an enduring peace to become an accomplished fact. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, there may be a great many iso- 
lated instances in which some Army officers have not acted in 
exact accord with the way that we would want them to aet; but 
to try any particular officers in a debate on an appropriation 
bill without any hearing and without any opportunity for 
them to be heard, it seems to me would be an outrage. I ask 
for a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kentucky IMr. Fips]. 

The amendment was rejected. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Purchase of subsistence supplies: For issue as rations to troops, in- 
cluding enlisted men of the Regular Army Reserve and retired enlisted 
men when ordered to active duty, civil employees when entitled thereto, 
hospital matrons, nurses, app ts for enlistment while beld under 
observation, general prisoners of war (including Indians held by the 
Army as prisoners, but for whose subsistence appropriation is not other- 

made), Indians employed with the Army as des and scouts, and 
- ners at posts; for the pE E 0 2 the — 8 

rews, and e ees of the vessels of the Army transport service; 
wg — when supplied with cooked or travel rations; 


for the 
ments: commutation of rations to the cadets of the United States 


female nurses when stationed at 
economically issued, Including sted men of the Regular Army Reserve 
and retired enlisted men when ordered to active duty, and when travel- 
ing on detached duty where it is impracticable to carry rations of any 
kind, enlisted men selected to contest for places or in departments 
and Army rife competitions while travel to and from places of con- 
test, male and female nurses on leave of absence, applicants for enlist- 
ment, and eral A eee while traveling under orders. For j sigan 
of the fation jowanees of commutation in lieu of rations for mem- 
bers of the Nurse — (female) while on duty in hospital, and for 
enlisted men, applicants for enlistment while held under rvyation, 
civilian employees who are entitled to subsistence at public expense, and 
general soners sick therein, te be paid to the surgeon in eharge; 

vertising * for providin i 


bakers and cooks, the total amount of such prizes at the various 
schools not to exceed $900 per annum; for other necessary expenses inci- 
dent to the purchase, care, preservation, issue, sale, and ac- 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a point of 
order on the word “advertising,” in Hne 7 on page 24. That 
is not authorized by existing law. 

Mr. DENT. I concede the point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. I would not object to a reasonable sum for 
advertising, but under that particular section he might spend 
$120,000,000 for advertising. 

Mr. DENT. I agree that the point of order ought to be sus- 
tained. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
nmendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
nn amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment 3 Mr. Moons of. Pennsylvania : Page 24, line 14, 
after the figures “ $120,000,000,” add the following: Provided, That 


hase of subsistence su shall not be made except after ad- 
sement in accordance with existing law.“. 


Mr. DENT. I will accept that amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. I move to strike out the last word. I eall the 
attention of the Chair to the fact that he has stricken out the 
word “advertising” in the bill, and I should like to know 
where there would be any money to pay for the advertising? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, this item is for $120,000,000 for 
the subsistence of the Army. I will not undertake to reduce it, 


because I have not the slightest idea whether it is the proper 
amount. I trust members of the committee will listen to me in 
what I say now. I listened to the general debate and the ques- 
tions that were answered by the members of the committee, and 
on reading the hearings as best I could I find that this item of 
$120,000,000 is nothing but an estimate, which was made up un- 
der this kind of instructions, that the chief of the finance depart- 
ment of the Army called upon the different departments to make 
estimates of the amount that would be required for an Army of 
500,000 men for one year. That is the statement of the com- 
mittee. That is the statement, as I understand it, that was 
read from the hearings, the statement of the officer who is re- 
sponsible for these estimates. Is there any man in this House 
who knows whether or not they need all this $120,000,0002 1 
have had it stated to me upon reputable authority that they have 
got enough baked beans already in warehouses to last the city 
of Boston for 24 hours and to last the rest of the country for 
10 years. [Laughter.} Why should we make appropriations for 
that? They have supplies of different kinds piled up in ware- 
houses all over this country. If they are going to demobilize 
the Army and cut it down to a 500,000 basis during this year, 
what are they going to do with these millions of supplies that 
they have got piled up? Are they going to sell them and throw 
them upon the market? 

But no one with any sense of responsibility wants to move to 
cut down the item because we do not know. We want the boys 
fed. There are 500,000 men, or half a million. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will say to the gentleman that 
he is right about the surplus supplies, except the items of sub- 
sistence, and I am glad he is not going to move to reduce it. 
The head of the finance department said that there will be no 
stock on hand by the beginning of the next fiscal year. 

Mr. WINGO. Have they no coffee on hand? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. They have now, but at the begin- 
ning of the next fiscal year it will he consumed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May not that be due to the 
fact oat the Army is disposing of supplies now—getting rid of 
them? 

Mr. WINGO. We know it is a thankless task—we are not 
blind to the reputable statements that come every day about 
the waste of supplies in the United States Army, and the sales 
that are going on. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr, TILSON. We inguired about that. In fact, the baked 
beans was a matter of inquiry. We were told in committee 
that the extraordinary supplies they have on hand are going to 
be put on rations—that is, they are going to be used up—and 
it is some time now to the Ist of July. The best information 
we could get was that a great many of these things would be 
used up, so that the amount we have here asked for would be 
necessary for an Army of that size. 

Mr. WINGO. I hope that is true. I do not want the Army 
to live on “ advertising,” which item was in this supply section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


REGULAR SUI'PLIES. 


Regular supplies of the Quartermaster Corps, including their care 
and protection; construction and repair of military reservation fences : 
stoves aml heating apparatus required for the use of the Army for 
heating offices, hospitais, barracks and quarters, and recruiting stations, 
and United States disciplinary barracks; also ranges, stoves, coffee 
roasters, and appliances for cooking and serving food at posts. in the 
field and when traveling, and repair and maintenance of such heatin 
and cooking appliances; and the neeessary power for the operation o 
moving picture machines; authorized issues of candles and matches; 
for furnishing heat and light for the authorized allowance of quarters 
for offices. including members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps when 
ordered to active duty, and enlisted men, warrant officers, and field 
clerks, including enlisted men of the Regular Army Reserve and re- 
tired enlisted men when ordered to active duty; contract surgeons when 
stationed at and occupying publie quarters at military posts; for officers 
of the National Gua gers ees ers mays and garrison schools, and for 
recruits, guards, hospitals, storehouses, offices, the buildings erected at 

rivate cost, in the operation of the act approved May 31, 1902, and 
Buildings for similar purports on military reservations authorized by 
War Department regulations; for sale to officers, and inelnding also 
fuel and en. supplies required in the eperation of modern batteries 
at established ; for post bakeries, includi bake ovens and 
apparatus pertaining thereto apd the ir the ; for ice machines 
and their maintenance where required for the health and comfort of 
the troops and for cold storage; ice for issue to organizations of en- 
listed men and offices at such places as the Secretary of War may 
determine, and for preservation of stores; for the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of laundries at military posts in the United 
States and its island possessions; for the authorized issues of laundry 
materials for use of general prisoners at militar without 


pay or allowances, and for applicants for enlistment whi e held under 
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observation; authorized issues of soap; toilet paper and towels; for 
the necessary furniture, textbooks, paper, and equipment for the post 
schools and libraries, and schools for noncommissionel officers; for 
the purchase and issue of instruments, office furniture, stationery, 
and other authorized articles for the use of officers’ schools at the 
several military posts; for purchase of relief maps for issue to organil- 
zations, commercial newspapers, market reports, etc.; for the table- 
ware and mess furniture for kitchens and mess halls, each and all 
Jor the enlisted men, including recruits; for forage, salt, and vinegar 
for the horses, mules, oxen, and other draft and riding animals of 
the Quartermaster Corps at the several posts and stations and with 
the armies in the field, and for the horses of the several regiments of 
Cavalry and batteries of Artillery, and such companies of Infantry and 
Scouts as may be mounted ; for remounts and for the authorized number 
of officers’ horses, including bedding for the animals; for seeds and 
implements required for the raising of forage at remount depots and 
on military reservations in the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, and 
for labor and expenses incident thereto, including, when specifically 
authorized by the 3 of War, the cost of irrigation; for straw 
for soldiers’ bedding, stationery, typewriters and exchange of same, 
including blank books and blank forms for the Army, certificates for 
discharged soldiers, and for printing department orders and reports. 

00,000,000: Provided, That the funds received from such sales an 

in payment for such laundry work shall be used to defray the cost of 
operation of said ice, laundry, and electric plants and the sales and 
expenditures herein provided for shall be accounted for in accord- 
ance with the methods prescribed by law, and any sums remaining 
after such cost of maintenance and operation have been defrayed shall 
be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of the appropriation from 
which the cost of operation of such plant is paid. 
! Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make some points of 
order on different items in the paragraph. The first item I wish 
to direct the attention of the Chair to is “commercial news- 
papers,” line 9, page 26. That is not authorized by existing law. 
Mx. DENT. I think the point of order should be sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Crisp). The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. WINGO. The next point of order is on “market re- 
ports.” 

Mr. DENT. I think the gentleman is going to save a lot of 
money by this, and I think the point of order should be sus- 
tained. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, while the items are undoubt- 
edly subject to a point of order, yet the market report to a pur- 
chasing office of the Army is undoubtedly of very great value, 
and does not the gentleman think that we ought to allow a man 
purchasing hundreds of thousands and millions of dollars’ worth 
of supplies to have the market reports? 

Mr. WINGO. There is something in what the gentleman says. 
But here is the fact. In modern times a purchasing officer 
does not have to have any market reports. He can call on the 
men to submit bids and copies of the market reports. 

Mr, ANTHONY. I disagree with the gentleman. I think he 
ought to have independent means of arriving at the proper mar- 
ket values of the articles that he is going to buy. I think Con- 
gress ought to furnish him with every facility of information. 

Mr. WINGO. Does not the gentleman think that 90 per cent 
of the people can pick up the morning paper and get all the 
market reports that are necessary? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. Every commercial house has the bene- 
fit of the latest market advice, and I think the Army officers 
ought to have the benefit of the market reports. 

Mr. WINGO. If they were on the market hour by hour; but 
they are not in just the attitude of the commercial houses buy- 
ing hour by hour, and they do not need to keep up with the 
market to that extent. 
| Mr. ANTHONY. While the items are undoubtedly subject to 
n point of order, I think it is vitally necessary that we should 
give the officer the benefit of these reports. 

Mr. WINGO. Here is a blanket item of $100,000,000, includ- 
ing everything from toilet paper to electric-light plants. If the 
War Department were to come to the committee and say we 
want so much for toilet paper, so much for towels, and we want 
sọ much for an electric-light plant, and tell Congress where they 
propose to erect it, so that Congress could pass upon it, I should 
not object. But they bring in an estimate here for $100,000,000, 
which is nothing but a lump-sum appropriation covering every- 
thing from market reports and toilet paper to electric-light 
plants, and it is not a businesslike way of spending the money 
that is now very scarce in the United States Treasury. For that 
reason I made up my mind that I was going to compel these 
officers to make proper estimates when they come to Congress, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule on the point 
of order. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, the next point of order is on 
the purchase of seed, on page 26, line 19, down to and including 
line 21— 

For seeds and implements required for the raising of forage at 

. remount depots— 
, And so forth. That is not authorized by existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the chairman of the committee desire 
to be heard? 


Mr. DENT. I can not put my finger on any such provision, 
and if the gentleman wants to strike it out, well and good. 

Mr. MANN. Well, what goes out? 

F To what phraseology is the point of order 
made? 

The CHAIR MAN. The Chair win ask the gentleman from 
Arkansas to please designate the language to which he has 
made the point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. Commencing with the words “for seeds,” in 
line 19, and going down to and including the word “ thereto,” in 
line 22, page 26. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. That would not make any sense, leaving that in 
that way. 

Mr. WINGO. That is not the only item in the bill that does 
not make sense. 

Mr. MANN. The item in the bill as it is makes some sense; 
but the way the gentleman leaves it, it does not make sense. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The way it is reported by the committee 
makes sense, 

Mr. WINGO. Then I shall make the point of order down to 
and including the word “irrigation,” on line 24. Will that 
satisfy the gentleman? 

Mr. MANN. That will at least make sense, whether it is 
sense or not. 

Mr. WINGO. Then let us make something out of it. I think 
the word “irrigation” should be included. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman 
from Alabama concedes the point of order, 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr, Chairman, on page 27, lines 3 to 11, in- 
clusive, I make the point of order against the proviso. It is not 
authorized by existing law. It provides practically for a re- 
volving fund. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
say? i 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of order. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a point of order 
before I lose my rights. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Arkansas reserve the point of order? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. f 

Mr, ANTHONY. Is it the gentleman’s idea to blindly strike 
out items all through this bill by making points of order where 
the items themselves are meritorious? 

Mr. WINGO. No. 

Mr. DENT. Certainly that is the gentleman's idea. 

Mr. WINGO. Let me answer the gentleman. The gentleman 
has asked what my motives are. They are to compel a cessa- 
tion of the habit of the House blindly voting appropriations 
for the War Department without proper classification in the 
bill. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let me make this statement to the gentle- 
man in regard to the items “for seeds and implements,” which 
he seeks to strike out on a point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. Very well. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That enables the Government at the re- 
mount stations at Fort Kehoe, Mont., and Front Royal, Va.—I 
think it is—to utilize the Government lands for the raising of 
forage for the animals, and it has been shown to the committee 
that the Government makes quite a large amount by the rais- 
ing of the forage on the Goyernment land and with the Goyern- 
ment labor at those places. That is the reason for the provi- 
sion for seeds and implements, It is a practical business propo- 
sition. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman say that is also true in 
respect to Hawaii? 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
Royal. 

Mr. WINGO, What about Hawaii? : 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not know about those, but I imagine 
they are upon the same line, 

Mr. WINGO. If the War Department or if the Government 
has a remount depot and they can use the stock and the men 
they have there for certain limited operations, that will be a 
saving, an economy, well and good, but they come in here and 
hide this item in a hundred-nillion-dollar lump-sum appropria- 
tion. They should come in here and say that they need $2,500 


What does the gentleman from Alabama 


These are at Fort Kehoe and at Front 


for this purpose or some other sum, so that we can determine 
whether they are asking for an extravagant amount or not. 

Mr. TILSON, Has the gentleman seen the estimates? They 
are in detail. 
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Mr. WINGO. Why do you not make a detailed appropriation? 
i Mr. TIESON. We never have made detailed appropriations in 

his bill? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. On this particular item, $100,- 
000,000, the amount asked for by the department was $118,000,000 
plus. Now, they gave a detailed statement—— 

Mr. WINGO. How much is that for seed? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGHER. They do not say how much fer seed. 

Mr. WINGO. ‘The estimate does not show it? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Because that item includes forage. 
It is to be used to provide forage, and that includes bedding, 
seed, and so forth, which amounts to over $21,000,000. 

Mr. WINGO. And that $21,000,000 has to do with that? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The committee went into the mat- 
ter, and, as the gentleman from Kansas has suggested to the 
gentleman from Arkansas, these particular men having charge 
of producing the forage for the War Department made repre- 
sentations to us that they wanted that item of seed because 
they could use that seed and reduce the expense to the Goyern- 
ment on that account, and we did not think that if they wanted 
$100 or $200 for seed that it was necessary 

Mr. WINGO. But the gentleman from Kansas has suggested 
this is to cover operations at two remount establishments for 
the purpose of raising forage, and the gentleman here says that 
this is a proposition to expend $21,000,000—— 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is for the forage item. 
| Mr. WINGO. Well, he says it refers to the raising of forage, 
and this is this item, at certain stations, and another gentleman, 
a member of the committee, says that it is included in the $21,- 
000,000, and the other says it does not include it. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It is for horses, sceds, and so forth; 
"Fhe item for seed is in the general item for forage, because it is 
to be used to raise forage, and instead of bringing in a separate 
item here for a few dollars’ worth of seed it is included in the 
item for forage, which is the great item. 

Mr. WINGO. Maybe the gentleman can determine how much 
is estimated for seeds and implements required for the raising 
of forage at remount depots, and so forth. 

Mr, SHALLENBERGHR. That particular item is not in 


detail in this statement, but it was very small, but the com- 


. mittee was given the information of what these particular seeds 
were to be used for, and that was for the raising of forage. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I insist on the point of order; 
it gets more confused the more explanation I have. 

Tune CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. 

| Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, E desire to make a point of order, 
on page 25, line 22, to the word “ eonstruction.” 

i The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not hear the gentleman. 

|! Mr. MANN. I make a point of order, on page 25, line 22, 
to the word “construction.” It is a provision “for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of laundries,” and so 
forth. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. I think there is no necessity for its staying 
in now. 

.. The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

! Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer an amendment, but first desire to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. Was the point of order against the proviso sustained? 
| ‘The CHAIRMAN. It was. 

| Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then I shall have to amend 
my amendment. f 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, there is another point of order 
which I think will be eonceded, and that is to the words and 
so forth,” in line 10, page 26. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think that is subject to the point of 
order. 

Mr. WINGO. It is commonly understood to mean kindred 
items of a similar nature. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman in 
charge of the bill to concede the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. If the point of order was eonceded, I have no 
objection, but “and so forth” is not confined to commercial 
newspapers and market reports. “And so forth” covers items 
similar to the ones named before, and without that language it 
is almost impossible at times to get certain things 

Mr. WINGO. ‘The gentleman is a good lawyer, and is it not 
the rule of construction that where you name several of these 
items that that would simply include those of a specific generic 
elass, me by putting in “ and so forth” that would not extend 
it any 

Mr. MANN. Why, yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Why is it necessary to do it? 

Mr. MANN. Because it sometimes occurs 


Mr. WINGO. If the committee want it in there and it will 
save time, I withdraw my point of order, but that is something 
remarkable in a legislative bill. 
ae MANN. Oh, no; it isa very common item in a legislative 

Mr. WINGO. It is still a remarkable item. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman had been over the decisions of 
the comptroller and auditor, he would not. think it remarkable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moone] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: P. 27, line 2, 
Be a a al pa 

g 0i 
except after advertisement in accordance wi api — law." 

5 DENT. Mr. Chairman, I agreed to accept that amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to. the amenet- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed. to. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. I more 
to strike out “stoves and ranges” wherever it occurs in the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

755 . — — wh avis Ae Strike — the gi Roy and 
rever the 5 
34, anid ending — pore stad nenen 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr, WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment not be- 
cause I desire to prohibit the Army from having stoves amt 
ranges but because my infermation is that prior to the signing 
of the armistice they had entered into contracts for enough 
stoves and ranges to take care of an army of four and one-half 
million men. If the armistice had not been signed, this quan- 


i tity of stoves and ranges would have been delivered by May J. 


Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I would like to complete my statement, and then 
I will yield. 3 $ 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman does not assume that be- 
cause the word stove” is in here that they have to buy stoves? 

Mr. WINGO. Lam going to get to that. I know the language’ 
is in here, because it has always been earried. 

As I was saying, if the armistice had net heen signed, we 


‘would have had on hand stoves and ranges. for an army of 
that size by May 1. I understand they had so many on hand they» 
had to build warehouses in which to house them. I do not think 

the Committee on Military Affairs wilt challenge that statement. 
| Now, if it is true, why authorize these men, this very department 


that has already on hand warehouses full of stoves and ranges,’ 
to go and spend a possible limit of $100,000,000: for more stoves- 


and ranges? I will tell you why it is put in the bill. It is put 


there for two reasons. First, because it has always been there, 
and, second, because the chief of the finance department called 
upon each division to report what they would need for an army 
of 500,000 men, and instead of checking off the things they al- 
ready had in the warehouses, they put the whole estimate in 
there. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I wish to ask the gentleman if he succeeds 
in striking out the word “stoves” in the next paragraph, and 
in the next appropriation bill it is found that it is necessary to 
buy some stoves for the Army, and the language is put in, he 
would make a point of order against it? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly not; because that does not eut any 


Mr. McKENZIE. Why not? 

Mr. WINGO. I will not stop to argue that proposition, be- 
cause the hour is too Hate. 

Mr. MANN. The motion, as I understand it, has not been re- 
ported yet. 

Mr. WINGO. It has been reported. 

Mr. MANN. It was to strike out the words “stoves and 
ranges” wherever they occur in this paragraph. Did the gentle- 
man indieate any place where they do occur in the paragraph? 

Mr. WINGO. The word “stoves” and the word “ ranges.” 

Mr. MANN. I find the word “stoves” in several places, Dut 


that was not the motion you reported. 

Mr. WINGO. That was my motion, to strike out those par- 
ticular words. 

Mr. MANN. It was to strike out the words “stoves anil 
ranges” wherever they occur. 
that paragraph. 


There is no such expression in 
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Mr. WINGO. My motion distinctly was to strike out those 
words wherever they appeared. If the gentleman wants to quib- 
ble on the grammatical construetion 

Mr. MANN, The gentleman is quibbling on the construction 
of the bill. If he wants to offer an amendment, he ought to 
offer one that means something. 

Mr. WINGO. When I move to strike out of æ $100,000,000 
lump-sum item supplies now in the warehouses, that is not quib- 
ble. If the gentleman wants to be sure of it, I will make my 
motion more definite and certain. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. AH right. 

Mr. DENT. I want to ask him one question. He has been 
fighting this bill ever since this afternoon. 

Mr. WINGO. I have not. I have been fighting unjustified 
items in the bill. 

Mr. DENT. I want to know what the gentleman's motive 
is, but 

Mr. WINGO. I will answer the gentleman. 

Mr. DENT. Wait a minute. 

Mr. WINGO. I decline to yield longer. 
not inquire into my motives. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman has not moved to reduce the 
amount in any ease. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, ves, I have. I will say we have no estimate 
here for it. As to my motive, I have stated that several times. 
I believe, if possible, that we should cut out unnecessary authori- 
oo of purchases of supplies that the Army is already glutted 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxco} has 
made objection to the language used in the bill, which has been 
earried from year to year, and which was carried in the bill 
prior to the declaration of war. Some of the language, perhaps, 
ought not to be there, because it is not authorized by law. But 
the gentleman from Arkansas does not make a single objection 
to the amount of the appropriation. The amount of money that 
was authorized by the committee has been recommended by the 
War Department. In many cases it is a guess. Now, does the 
gentleman from Arkansas want us to proceed along lines where 
we shall not have any Army appropriation bill at all during this 
session of Congress? I have not had on the other side of the 
House any opposition to this bill. Now, does the gentleman 
from Arkansas propose to defeat this bill on this side of the 
House, simply because he wants to change the language of the 
bill without changing the amount of the appropriations? [Ap- 
plause.] That is what the gentleman from Arkansas is up 
against. I hope the gentleman from Arkansas will give us some 
28 reason why he proposes to give us any further fight on this 

III. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman give me a 
chance to reply? 

Mr. DENT. I have no objection to the gentleman replying. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, just a word in regard to this 
ftem on stoves and ranges. 

Here is a good reason why that language has been in the bill 
for a long time, and why, in my judgment, it ought to continue 
in the bill: In the first place, if that language is not in the 

bill, an officer would not be able under any circumstances to buy 

a stove or range, however much he might need it. Therefore, 
even during the next year, while we may have such a large 
stock on hand, it might be possible that some officer would need 
to buy a stove at some isolated place. 

In the estimates for Regular supplies that were submitted 
to us, covering six pages of fine print, giving the items of every- 
thing that it is expected to purchase under these supplies, there 
is no mention whatever of stoves or ranges. The gentleman can 
look through the estimates and will find no such estimate, so 
that evidently it was not the intention of the department to 
buy any stoves or ranges at all during the next year. At the 
same time, as the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT} has 
just suggested, I see no good purpose to be served in striking 
out this language, which has been carried for many years and 
which might become important at any time. As I understand, 
the only real reason suggested for striking it out of the bill 18 
the fear that some Army officer will rush off and spend $100,- 
000,000 for stoves and ranges when we already have a supply of 
them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I will yield to the gentleman, 


The gentleman can 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This question has been asked 
by several Members, Is it possible that the $100,000,000 appro- 
priated in this paragraph can be used in whole for any one of the 
specified purposes? 

Mr. TILSON. ‘Theoretically, yes; practically, no. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let me ask this question of 
the gentleman: Is there not an element of danger in giving 
this blanket authority? Suppose it was possible te spend $100,- 
000,000 for ice machines and their maintenance, although nearly. 
100 other items are provided for here, and we should get into 
an ice-machine contract that would call for a larger expendi- 
ture, until finally $100,000,000 was expended in that way. 
Would not the Army suffer? 

Mr. TILSON. If we are to assume that Army officers are 
going to behave as crooks and try to waste the money of the 
Government without attempting to get anything of value for 
it, I suppose there is a possibility that for one single year they 
might get away with a lot of money. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Suppose, for the purpose of 
the argument, we do not concede. that they are crooks. Let us 
take the ease of an armor-plate plant, such as was referred to 
here the other day during the diseussion of the naval appropria- 
tion bill, where it was developed that we had no armor-plate 
factory, although the money appropriated for an armor-plate 
factory had been expended. That would appear to be a di- 
version of funds not in accordance with the appropriation. 

et: SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman will excuse me a moment, 
this estimate which is furnished te the committee indicates, 
as to each item, what it is expected to buy under that item; 
but, in my judgment, it would be unwise for us to write the 
details of that estimate into the bill, because it is quite prob- 
able that, looking a year and a half ahead, as the officers of 
the War Department must do, they would not be able to foresee 
just the amount of every item that they might need. They 
might overestimate one item and underestimate another; and 
if they were compelled to stick to the itemized appropriation 
they might have to go short of one thing which they needed 
while they might haye an abundance of money for another 
thing whieh they did not need. In my judgment, that would be 
bad policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut has expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I just want to 
elaborate a little, for the information of the committee, the 
point that the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tmson] has 
made. This very matter was discussed with Gen. Lord, who 
is the financial director of the Army, who has charge of these 
funds; and, replying to the questions of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, the financial director of the Army said that 
when Congress makes an appropriation the first thing he does 
is to set aside to each one of these funds upon the books of his 
department the exact amount of money that has been assigned 
for each one of these items in this bill, and he does not permit 
that money to be diverted until that particular sum of money 
has been spent for the particular thing that it is listed for 
upon this statement made to the committee; so that it is impos- 
sible for the thing to occur which the gentleman suggests might 
be done. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania and Mr. GREEN of Iowa rose, 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman from Ne- 
braska yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield first to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and then F will yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. As a general proposition the 
gentleman does not approve of lump-sum appropriations, 
does he? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No, I do not, but I think in this 
particular case at this time this is the most economi- 
cal way to handle this matter in the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment, and in response to the criticism of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. WINdo] that no consideration was had as to the 
amount on hand in these different items permit me to say, on 
the contrary, that the hearings show that we asked that par- 
ticular question of the War Department, and the exact amount 
on hand under each one of these items is stated, making 
a total of $6,837,918.89. There were on hand for office sup- 
plies, books, and stationery $2,986,655.46, which we are not 
appropriating for; for furniture $82,770.80; for towels $468,- 
692.80 ; for toilet paper $609,500, showing that the War Depart- 
ment did take into consideration and did credit upen appro- 
priations the exact amount that they had on hand for each 
particular item. We make no appropriation for stoves, to 
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which one gentleman called attention, because they had sufi- 
cient stoves on hand. 

Mr. STAFFORD, This particular service is under the charge 
of Gen. Goethals, is it not? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Goethals is the head of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Gen. Goethals is the director of supplies? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. He is director of purchases. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I hope the gentleman from Nebraska 
will not forget that he promised to yleld to me. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In line with the objection made by 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrnco] I want to call the 
attention of the gentleman to the fact that this paragraph pro- 
vides in several places for the purchase of furniture for differ- 
ent posts and post agencies. Now, the Army has certainly got 
a great deal more furniture on hand than it knows what to do 
with. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Notwithstanding that fact I am re- 
liably informed that it is continuing to purchase furniture. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. In this statement which I have 
here it shows that nothing is asked for under the item of furni- 
ture. Although the word “furniture” is carried in the bill, 
as it always has been carried, yet in his statement to the com- 
mittee, showing what they expect to use the appropriation for, 
Gen. Lord presented no item for furniture, but on the contrary 
the statement shows that they have $82,770.80 worth of furni- 
ture on hand. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does not my friend see that the pro- 
ipsa in the bill are utterly misleading to the House if that 

so? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No; not at all. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Why do you have anything in the bill 
for furniture if you do not intend to buy furniture? Why 
should these officers be given authority so that they can purchase 
this furniture if they do not need it, when they have got all 
that furniture on hand? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Can not the gentleman see that 
although they have this furniture on hand the occasion might 
arise in the next year where some piece of furniture might be 
needed which was essential to the Army of the United States? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There can be no occasion arise at 
these posts as specified here. 

Mr. DENT. May I make this suggestion? How would the 
gentleman write that item in the bill? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will permit me to 
put it in when I have the time, and he arrives at the end of 
the bill, I will prepare something of that kind, but I imagine 
that he will not be ready to go back. This item could be coy- 
ered and ought to be covered by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkansas, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WIxdo: Strike out the words “ stoves, 
ranges” wherever 00 appear in F * beginning on page 24, 
line 15, and ending on line 11, page 27. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out “ $100,- 
000,000,” on page 27, and insert in lieu thereof “ $50,000,000.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Winco: Page 27, line 2, strike out 
„ $100,000,000 " and insert $50,000,000.” 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, there was a time when a Mem- 
ber of this House had the recognized right to inquire into supply 
bills when presented to him and he was asked to vote those sup- 
plies. But, Mr. Chairman, how the times have changed. If a 
Member of the House has the temerity to inquire into the neces- 
sity and to move to strike out conceded unnecessary items in 
the bill, he at once is charged with trying to defeat the bill and 
questioning the integrity of the department for which the ap- 
propriation is made. 

I challenge any gentleman to stand up and call attention to 
any criticism I have made against the War Department since 
the war started. Not one word of criticism has fallen from my 
lips to-day. The War Department is like every other depart- 
ment; it wants ample funds, and they think it is up to them to 
make the highest estimates they can and for Congress to exam- 
ine and pare them down, because that has been the custom. 

Far be it from me to criticize the War Department, They 
have had a wonderful task. Some of their officers have made 
asses of themselves, but we should not hold the officers who 
have done good work responsible for the acts of some officers 
that have not acted properly. They have had a great problem, 


But, gentlemen, the war is over and the time has come when, 
instead of having a billion dollars appropriated by Congress for 
the entire of the Government, we will have to appro- 
priate two billions for interest charges, and the annual budget 
will be $5,000,000,000. It is true that this appropriation lan- 
guage has been carried for years, and I stated twice that no 
particular criticism should be made of the committee by reason 
of that. The criticism goes to Congress, but we ought to stop 
it and now say you shall come in with a classification of the 
different items and provide the amount that shall be in each 
classification, so that Congress can pass upon each item. 

As an illustration, the gentleman from Nebraska, a faithful 
and efficient Member of the House, in offering an explanation 
of “ seeds and implements for raising forage ” item, read the esti- 
mate for “forage, salt, vinegar,” and so forth. It makes great 
confusion. We have a right to inquire, and I think, although 
I may submit myself to criticism and lecture, I am going to 
insist on knowing where the money is going to. I am going to 
insist on exercising my right to know how these appropriations 
that come out of the United States Treasury are to be used. I 
have no apology to offer to the gentleman from Alabama for 
doing it, and I am willing to compare my record with his. These 
are troublous times, and while I do not wish to indulge in criti- 
cism of the War Department, I think they should try to be spe- 
cific and point out where these appropriations are to be used. 
In the discharge of my duty I would try to pare down in every 
possible place without destroying efficiency. The gentleman 
says I have not moved to cut down any appropriation. The 
gentleman's memory is short. I do not want to make reckless 
reductions in any way unless I think the amounts can be cut 
down intelligently. 

But having investigated as best I could from the hear- 
ings and the supplies they have on hand, I think if we give 
them $50,000,000 for the peace year of 1920, it will be all 
that is necessary for this, especially when we have other items 
here including millions more, and I hope the amendment will 
be adopted. . 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I just want to op- 
pose the amendment for a moment. I call the attention of the 
Hpuse to the fact that of the $100,000,000 asked for in this 
item there are 24 items shown by the statement, and one of 
them is for $49,000,000 for fuel that is to cook the food for the 
Army and warm the men; $11,000,000 is for gasoline for the 
motor vehicles, the trucks, and automobiles, and all the opera- 
tion of motor-driven vehicles, which are the principal motive 
power of the Army; $21,000,000 is for forage to feed the ani- 
mals; and $11,000,000 for lighting the Army posts and camps— 
$92,000,000 in all contained in these four items. I do not think 
the gentleman from Arkansas wants to leave the men with not 
enough coal, nor leave the horses with not enough forage, or 
to deny them light or gasoline. That is what we will do if the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WINGO. That item for gasoline includes the $250 a day 
for these officers who run around here in Washington in private 
cars. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, It certainly does. 
a few thousand dollars of gasoline wasted here. 

Mr. TILSON. Let me call the attention of the gentleman 
to one item that I think would make two-thirds of the gentle- 
man’s $50,000,000, and that is $31,000,000 for fuel for trans- 


ports. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. How much did the committee find by investi- 
gation was necessary for fuel for Government transports? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. They asked for $31,000,000, and 
we allowed them the entire amount they asked, because, as mem- 
bers of the committee said, we did not think that we could look 
the American people in the face and refuse to appropriate all 
of the money they asked for to bring these boys home. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman has read five items that cover 
a hundred and thirty million dollars. If it is a sin for me to offer 
to reduce it, was it not a sin for the committee to refuse the whole 
24 items and cut them down to $100,000,000? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. We reduced the appropriation by 
$18,000,000, and we thought that we were cutting it to the very 
bone when we did it. That is the reason I ask the House to 
vote down the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on page 25, 
line 3, by striking out the word “ offices” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “ officers.” > 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 


There may be 
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‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Maxx: Page 25, lime 8, strike out the word 
“offices ” and insert the word “ officers. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
point of order on the words “office furniture,” in line 6—— 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, that is too late. The train has gone Jong 
ago. 

Mr. TILSON. 
last 15 minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER. We have been debating the paragraph on the 
merits, and I make the point.of order that the gentleman can 
not do that now. 


We have been debating the paragraph for the 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We have just voted on the 


amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois, and I am 
sure that I was recognized before the Clerk began to read. 
‘The CHAIRMAN, 


paragraph. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the Chair hold that it is 
too late to make the point or order? 


The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, is it too late 
te move to strike out the last word? I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. DENT. I hope the gentleman will wait until we read the 
next paragraph, 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. After paying my respects to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster], I wish to ask the 
gentleman from Alabama, who is in charge of the bill, whether 
we do not have now in the War Department sufficient office 


furniture to carry us along for another year? I ask this ques- | 


tion, because I have been informed that the department is dis- 


posing of office furniture, and complaints have come to me that 
office furniture has been sold at such a price as to interfere with 
the trade. Why we should buy new office furniture under those | 


circumstances I do not know. I want to say further to the 
gentleman from Alabama 

Mr. DENT. I can not answer the question as long as the gen- 
tleman talks. y 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. T will be very glad to hear the 
gentleman from Alabama in my time. 

Mr. DENT. 1 understand thé gentleman from Nebraska 
has already explained that we have put a provision in for the 
transfer of office furniture to the different branches of the 
service—how much of that, of course, we do not know. 
could we know? 

Mr. TILSON. There is nothing in the estimates at all? 

Mr, DENT. Not that I know of. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If there is nothing in the esti- 
mates, why put it in the bill? 

Mr. DENT. It might be necessary and save money; that is 
the reason. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
admission made by the chairman of the committee, or rather 
by the gentleman from Connecticut in his name, I wish to say 
if I had known in time that office furniture was not estimated for 
by the War Department and that the committee voluntarily 
put it in, I would have moved to strike it out. It illustrates just 
what the gentleman from Arkansas has been contending, that 
while the committee represents to the Committee of the Whole 


that it was fully informed upon the estimates of the War De- 


partment and knows just where this $100,000,000 is going, it 
evidently went quite a little more than the War Department 
in the matter of oflice furniture, and the Committee of the Whole 
is left in the dark with regard to many of these appropriations, 
Now, I am not in favor of having lump-sum appropriations any 
longer. Prior to the war the Army bill carried no more than 


this one lump-sum appropriation carries, whereas this bill car- | 


ries over a billion dollars, all in lump-sum appropriations. When 
the gentleman brought in his Army bill prior to the war asking 
for $100,000,000 to keep the Army going for the year—— 

Mr. DENT. Oh, no; the gentleman voted for a $12,000,000,000 
Dill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I said prior to the war. 

Mr. DENT. Oh, prior to the war. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; prior to the war, when 
we were about to enter upon another era of peace we continue 
the war practices by appropriating in lump sums as much as 


$100,000,000 and leave it to the discretion of the department te | 


divert those funds as it sees fit. Of course, the department will 
not do it; it did not do it in the matter of aviation or in the 
matter of armor plate 


Debate has been had on the merits of the 


How | 


Mr. ANTHONY. Win the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. . 

Mr. ANTHONY. I usually agree with nearly everything the 
very brilliant and very able gentleman from Pennsylvania ad- 
vances, but in ‘this instance he is entirely wrong, in my opinion. 
I think it very necessary that that language,“ office furniture,” 
remain in the bill, for the reasons that have been advanced by 


| gentlemen on both sides of the aisle. While there may bea sur- 


plusage of office furniture for the Army at large, there may be 


isolated posts at some places in the world where we will need 


office furniture very badly, and without that authorization ave 
could not spend 5 cents for it. 

Mr. MOORE. of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman agree with 
his colleague from Connecticut [Mr. Tesos] on the committee 
that the department made no estimate for office furniture? 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘They made no item in their analysis of the 
estimate for office furniture, and yet the committee thought 
it wise to leave that in the bill as it bas been year after year, 
because we know the necessity will call for the purchase of office 
furniture at some place oer other. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It may be better to sell ‘this 
furniture in Washington and buy furniture down in Arizona, 
say. It is a waste of money and time to sell cheap.and buy dear. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let me say further to the gentleman from 
Pennsylyania it is undoubtedly the safe way to legislate in 
regard to items on these appropriation bills, so far as possible, 
but if we carry that idea out on this appropriation bill we 
would have a bill that would take us six months to read here. 
Now, if the gentleman will analyze some of the information that 
has been furnished the committee, on which we ‘base this bill, 
he will see the necessity for this. I want to point ont two items. 
For instance, in this item of regular supplies I ran across $12 
worth of dragons’ blood that ‘they want to buy for some reason 
or other. We did not deem it wise to set forth that item in the 
bill. Another item is banana oil, $4.22 worth. The committee 
did not take up space in the bill for that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman knows we 
would not expect items of that kind to be set out im a hundred- 
million-dollar lump-sum item. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If we carry out to a logical conclusion some 
of the remarks made here to-night, we would. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Some little things like that 
are made as an excuse for working out a $100,000,000 lump- 
sum appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TRANSPORTATION OF THE ARMY AND TTS SUrpPnres, 


For transportation of the Army and its supplies, including trans- 
portation of the troops when mo either by land or water, and of 
their baggage, includ members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, en- 
listed men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps, and retired enlisted men 
when ordered to active duty, including the cost of packing and crating; 
for transportation overseas to the Dnited States of the bodies of officers 
and enlisted men who died upon foreign soil in the present war; for 
transportation of recruits and ‘recruit: parties; of applicants for 
enlistment between recruiting stations recruiting 3 tor travel 
allowance to officers and enlisted men on discharge; for payment of 
travel allowance as provided in section 126 of the act — . — June 
3, 1916, to enlisted men of the National Guard on t 


S po disability; for payment of 
travel pay to officers of the National Guard on their discharge from the 
service of the United States, as prescribed in tbe act approved March 
2, 1901; for travel allowance to persons on their discharge from the 
United States disciplinary barracks or from any place in which they 
have been held under a sentence of dishonorable discharge and confine- 
ment for more than six months, or from ‘the nment Hospital for 
the Insane after transfer thereto from such ‘barracks or place, to their 
homes (or elsewhere as they may elect), provided the cost in each 


-case Shall not be greater than to the place of Jast enlistment; of the 


necessary ‘agents and other sy AT including per diem allowances . 
in lieu of subsistence not exceeding $4 for those authorized to receive 
the per diem allowance; of clothing and equipage and other quarter- 
master stores from Army depots or places of purchase or delivery to 
the several posts and Army depots and from those depots to the troops 
in the field; of horse equipment; of ordnance and ordnance stores, 
and small arms from the foundries and armories to the arsenals, Torti- 
fications, frontier ports, and Army depots; for payment of wharfage, 
tolls, and ferriages; for transportation of funds of the Army; for the 
payment of Army transportation lawfully due such land-grant rail- 
roads as have not received aid in Government bonds (to be adjusted 
in accordance with the decisions of the Supreme Court in cases decided 
under such land-grant acts), but in mo case shall more than 50 per 
cent of full amount of service be paid: Provided, That such compensa- 
tion shall be computed upon the basis of the tariff or lower special 
rates for like transportation performed for the public at large and 


by this nct a 
äs of the United 


pr route and military road, subject to the use of the United States 
or postal, military, naval, and other Government services, and also 
subject to such regulations as Congress may impose restricting the 
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charge for such Government transportation, having claims a t the 
United States for transportation of troops and munitions of war and 
military supplies and property cver such aided railroads, shall be paid 
out of the moneys 9 by the 3 e gaye only on 
the basis of such rate for the transportation of such troops and 
munitions of war and military supplies and popat as the Secretary 
of War shall deem just and reasonable under the foregoing provision, 
such rate not to exceed 50 per cent of the compensation of such 
Government transportation as shall at that time be charged to and 

id by private parties to any such company for like and similar 
ransportation ; and the amount so fixed to be d shall be accepted 
as in full for all demands for such service: And provided praen 
That nothing in the preceding praras shall be construed to preven 
the accounting officers of the Government from making full payment 
to land-grant railroads for transportation of prope or persons 
where the courts of the United States have held that such property 
or ms do not come within the scope of the deductions provided 
for in the land-grant acts; for the purchase and hire of draft and pack 
animals in such numbers as are actually required for the service, in- 
cluding reasonable provision for replacing unserviceable animals; for 
the pu hire, operation, maintenance, and repair of such harness, 
wagons, carts, drays, other vehicles, and motor-propelled and horse- 
drawn passenger-carrying vehicles as are required for the transpor- 
tation of troops and supplies and for official, mili and rison 
purposes ; for drayage and cartage at the several depots; for the pur- 
chase and repair of ships, boats, and other vessels required for the 
transportation of troops and supplies and for official, military, and 
garrison pu ; for expenses of sailing 9 85 transports and other 
vessels on the various rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans: Provided further, That $225,000 of the appro- 
priation hereby made shall be available for additional pay of em- 
1425500 on. harbor boats, quartermaster service, in lieu of subsistence, 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can not offer an amend- 
ment while the point of order is pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin re- 
serve the point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do, Mr. Chairman. I assume that the 
language in this paragraph of many pages is substantially that 
which is covered in existing law? 

Mr. DENT. That is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire what is the necessity of 
providing authorization for the purchase of ships now that the 
war is at an end? 

Mr. DENT. I do not think there is any necessity for it, and 
when we get to the item at the end 

Mr. TILSON. Before the chairman of the committee yields 
this item, let me read the explanation submitted with the esti- 
mates. 

This item is included to provide funds for reimbursing the United 


States Shipping Board for vessels which it is contemplated the War 
Departmen I secure from them for the replacement of old vessels 
now in the lar Army Transport Service, the vessels now in the 


service being old, and due to their 8 * require constant and excessive 
repairs. The following table shows the vessels it is contemplated will 
be turned over by the Shipping Board. : 

It gives in detail the boats it is expected to turn over under 
this item. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is the largest item carried in the 
bili—$449,000,000, nearly half a billion. Will the gentleman, 
before the reservation of the point of order is withdrawn, give 
some statement as to how they arrive at this enormous figure? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. Let me continue reading: 

Trans-Atlantic service: Four transports, at $2,812,500 each, $11,- 
250,000. ‘This number does not include the Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific, which were purchased from War Department funds and 
turned over to the Shipping Board during the emergency. These two 
vessels, added to the four mentioned, will give six vessels in the trans- 
Atlantic service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand these vessels are now 
under the control of the Shipping Board? 

Mr. TILSON. It is intended to provide funds for reimbursing 
the United States Shipping Board for vessels which it is con- 
templated the War Department will secure from them for the 
replacement of the old vessels now in the Regular Army Trans- 
port Service. 

Let me finish reading: 


Atlantic coastwise (Panama, Cuba, Porto Rico, St. Thomas, 


etc.) : 
2 transports, at 52.812.500. ——— 85, 625, 000 
Trans-Pacific service 1 Guam, Japan, etc.) : 
4 transports, at $2,812,500_._.._-__-______-__-_____ 11, 250, 000 
I collier at 2587600 E E 2. 587, 500 


Alaskan service: 
transport (4,000 tons), at 82,812,500— 


1 1, 300, 000 
Pacific coastwise (Panama nal, etc.) : 

1 transport (4,000 tons ——————— 1, 300, 000 

Total... ses 33, 262, 500 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
is there any provision made for transportation, either of men 
or supplies, to or from the north coast of Russia? Or, since 
we have got our troops up there, are we to leave them there 
without reenforcements or supplies? 


Mr. TILSON. Funds available under this item could be used 
tor p transportation of troops home from any quarter of the 
globe. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut has given an explanation of only $33,000,000 out of 


„000,000. 

Mr. MANN. It is now 10 o'clock, and I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. We had an under- 
standing that we would run until 10 o'clock. 

Mr. DENT. We had such an understanding, but I thought 
we might dispose of this item of transportation. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, it will take some time to dispose of it. 

Mr. DENT. Well, then, I move, Mr. Chairman, that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 4 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Foster as Speaker 
pro tempore having assumed the chair, Mr. Saunpers of Vir- 
ginia, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee had had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 15835) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and had come to no resolution thereon, 


= FORTIFICATION APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, by direction of the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 15979) making ap- 
propriations for fortifications and other works of defense, for 
the armament thereof, for the procurement of heavy ordnance 
for trial and service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
and for other purposes, which was read by title and, with the 
accompanying report (No. 1069), was ordered printed and re- 
15 to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

on. 

Mr. STAFFORD, 
on the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
reserves all points of order on the bill. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks briefly on the Army appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Dakota asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the 
Army bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to extend my re- 
marks by printing a letter from a soldier, an enlisted man. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing a letter as indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the Army bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have three days in which to file minority views from 
the Committee on the Public Lands on the bill (S. 2021) to 
change the name and enlarge the Sequoia National Park. __ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Cramton] asks unanimous consent that he may have three 
days in which to file minority views on the Senate bill 2021, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That will not interfere with 
the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; I do not think it will. 

Mr. MANN. That will come up next July. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks. 

Mr. WALSH. On the Army bill? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes; on the Army bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Dakota asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the 
Army bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW—11 O'CLOCK A. M. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
do I understand that the gentleman from Alabama will imme- 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order 
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é diately move to go into Committee of the Whole House on the 


state of the Union on the Army appropriation bill after the 
convening ‘to-morrow? 
Mr. DENT. That is the intention. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr, DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House, under the order previously made, 
adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, February 15, 1919, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting estimate of appropriation for 
the purchase of the Baltimore quarantine station (H. Doc. No. 
1794) was taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Com- 
inittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FRENCH, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13636) for the relief 
of Kentuck Corbett, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No, 1068), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 15932) to donate one cap- 
tured cannon or fieldpiece to the village of Annandale, Minn. ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15938) to donate one captured cannon or 
fieldpiece to the village of Anoka,’ Minn.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15934) to donate one captured cannon or 
fieldpiece to the village of Lindstrom, Minn.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15935) to donate one captured machine gun 
to the village of Ogilvie, Minn.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DENTON: A bill (H. R. 15936) to provide for the con- 
struction, maintenance, and improvement of a system of national 
interstate roads; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 15937) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to donate to the city of Fredonia, 
Kans., one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 15938) to provide for the 
purchase of a site for a public building at Bloomsburg, Pa.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15939) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the borough of Mifflinville, county of Columbia, 
State of Pennsylvania, one cannon or fieldpiece captured from 
the enemy during the present war; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 15940) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the city of Bordentown, N. J., 
one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15941) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Egg Harbor, N. J., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

ty Mr. BRODBECK: A bill (H. R. 15942) authorizing the 
acquisition of a site for a public building at Red Lion, Pa.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 15943) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the town of Owendale, Mich., two 
German cannons or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Ey Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 15944) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the city of Council Grove, Kans., 
one German cannon or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 15945) to 
promote the udministration of military justice by amending 
existing laws regulating trial by courts-martial, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 15946) to provide for a modi- 
fication of the time calendar now in general use in the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 15947) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to donate to the borough of East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 15948) to authorize mining 
on Indian reservations; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 15949) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the city of Richmond, Va., a 
captured German cannon or field gun and carriage; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KITCHIN;: A bill (H. R. 15950) standing the consent 
of Congress to the county of Halifax, State of North Carolina, 
to construct a bridge across the Roanoke River; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: A bill (H. R. 15951) prohibiting the issu- 
ance of papers of declaration of intention to become citizens 
or final papers of citizenship to certain aliens. who claimed 
exemption from military service in the present war; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 15952) to donate 8 captured 
cannon or fieldpieces to the city of Minneapolis, Minn.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 15953) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the town of Thorntown, county 
of Boone, State of Indiana, one German cannon or fieldpiece ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 15954) to authorize the 
appointment of an American battle field commission; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 15955) authorizing the 
donation of a German cannon to the city of Cartersville, Ga.; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15956) authorizing the donation of a 
German cannon to the city of Buchanan, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15957) authorizing the donation of a Ger- 
man cannon to the city of Chatsworth, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15958) authorizing the donation of a Ger- 
man cannon to the city of Marietta, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15959) authorizing the donation of a Ger- 
man cannon to the city of Trenton, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15960) authorizing the donation of a Ger- 
man cannon to the city of Dallas, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15961) authorizing the donation of a Ger- 
man cannon to the city of La Fayette, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15962) authorizing the donation of a Ger- 
man cannon to the city of Summerville, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a- bill (H. R. 15963) authorizing the donation of a Ger- 
man cannon to the city of Rome, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15964) authorizing the donation of a Ger- 
man cannon to the city of Calhoun, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15965) authorizing the donation of 2 Ger- 
man cannon to the city of Dalton, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15966) authorizing the donation of a Ger- 
man cannon to the city of Ringgold, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15967) authorizing the donation of a Ger- 
man cannon to the city of Cedartown, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15968) authorizing the donation of a Civil 
War cannon to the city of Menlo, Ga.; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 15969) authorizing the See- 
retary of War to donate to the borough of Shippensburg, Pa., one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. ` 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15970) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the borough of Middletown, Pa., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15971) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the borough of Mechanicsburg, Pa., one German can- 
non or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 15972) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the borough of Millersburg, Pa., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15973) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Harrisburg, Pa., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15974) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Carlisle, Pa., one German cannon or field- 
piece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15975) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Lebanon, Pa., one German cannon or field- 
piece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15976) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the borough of Hummelstown, Pa., one German ‘cannon 
or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 15977) to donate captured 
cannon to various Minnesota villages; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 15979) making 
appropriations for fortifications and other works of defense, 
for the armament thereof, and for procurement of heavy ord- 
nance for trial and service, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other other purposes; committed to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. Res. 577) 
directing the Secretary of the Navy to furnish forthwith to the 
House of Representatives the originals or copies of all papers, 
documents, or correspondence on file in the Navy Department 
relating generally to the subject of an interallied radio confer- 
ence and such other facts relative to the origin and purpose 
of such conference; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 427) directing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to instruct the representatives of the United 
States to the interallied radio conference that they shall not 
commit the United States to any policy of Government owner- 
ship or operation of commercial radio stations; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial from the Legislature of the 
State of Ohio, urging Congress to appropriate money to investi- 
gate the cause, etc., of Spanish influenza; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of California, 
relative to the plan recommended by the Hon. Franklin K. 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior, for the placing of returning 
United States soldiers upon farms; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of California, 
relative to the constructing and fitting out of all ships and ves- 
sels used by Emergency Fleet Corporation or coming under 
their control; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

By Mr. DILLON: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of South Dakota, protesting against exorbitant express rates; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin, favoring the establishment of a free, united, and 
independent Polish nation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSS: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Tilinois, urging the payment of at least six months’ salary to sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines upon their discharge; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYES: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
California, favoring the acquisition of Lower California by the 
United States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of California, 
relative to the employment of returned soldiers in the construc- 
tion of ships for the merchant marine; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of California, 
favoring an appropriation for reclamation in order to settle 
returned soldiers on the public domain; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of California, favoring the employment of returned soldiers in 
the construction of ships by the Emergency Fleet Corporation ; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of California, indorsing the land reclamation and settlement 
project of the Secretary of the Interior for discharged soldiers; 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of California, 
urging that all shipbuilding of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion be contracted in the United States, and that contracts 
already made in foreign countries be canceled; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, $ 

Mr. LUNN introduced a bill (H. R. 15978) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John W. Bennett, which was referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BESHLIN: Petition of Grove City Commercial Club, 
Grove City, Pa., favoring Government control and operation of 
utilities until Congress shall have studied the subject and de- 
termined upon a safe procedure for the return of wire systems 
to their owners; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. i 

Also, petition of Ridgway Board of Trade, Pa., not favoring 
Government ownership of public utilities; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of representatives of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, employed on New York Central, Dela- 
ware & Hudson, and Rutland Railroads, favoring the extension 
of Government control of railroads for further period of five 
years; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CLASSON: Petition of citizens of Appleton and 
Kankauna, Wis., in favor of Government ownership of rail- 
roads ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of New York Produce Exchange, 
urging President of United States to discontinue the practice of 
price fixing as now applied to hogs, grain, and other food- 
stuffs, to the end that prices may return to their normal bases, 
controlled only by supply and demand; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Memorial of E. H. Liscune Camp, No. 7, 
United Spanish War Veterans, City Hall, Oakland, Cal., urging 
passage of legislation prohibiting the display of the red flag 
res 0 87 unpatriotic emblems; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Wholesale Coal Trade Associa- 
tion of New York, asking that all vessels not required for move: 
ment of troops, munitions, and present food supplies be forth- 
with returned to private ownership and control; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FOSS: Petition of city council of the city of Chicago, 
concerning compensation for honorably discharged soldiers and 
sailors; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: Petition of city council of city of Chi- 
cago, urging Congress to make provision whereby each person, 
who was a member of the armed forces of the United States of 
America in the war with Germany shall be given six months’ 
pay from and after the date of honorable discharge ; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Lithuanian residents of city 
of Worcester and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, urging Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America to curb imperialistic 
ambition of the Poles in respect to Lithuania and prevent and 
save the people of Lithuania from a foreign yoke; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Jackson Association of Commerce for Jack- 
son and Madison Counties, Tenn., urging Congress to pass laws 
that will force an equalization of freight rates between the 
interior and river points; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of Frank F. Lange 
and divers other employees of the Rock Island Arsenal, at Roek 
Island, Ill., that all equipment used in the Army, Navy, mer- 
chant marine, Postal Service, and all other equipment used by 
the Government be manufactured in the Government shops to 
their full capacity; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of citizens of San Luis Obispo, Cal., 
urging the adoption of bill H. R. 10550, authorizing the United 
States Government to operate railroads, with all lands, build- 
ings, and equipment that belong to such railroads; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commeree. 

By Mr. KRAUS: Petition of sundry citizens of Miami County, 
Ind., in favor of Government control of railroads; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Hebrew Immigrants’ Aid 
Society, of Baltimore, Md., protesting against the passage of the 
Burnett immigration bill, as this bill is absolutely autocratie 
and un-American; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

Also, petition of Parent-Teacher Association of the Mount 
Rainier and Brentwood public schools, indorsing Senate bill 
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4987, fer the creation of a department of education; to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of S. S. Field, city solicitor, Baltimore, Md., 
relating to equitable distribution of certain war material suit- 
able for road-making purposes among the highway depart- 
ments of the several States; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, petition of United States Employment Service, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Baltimore, Md., urging passage of bill for appro- 
priation for employment service; to the Committee on Appro- 
Priations. 

Also, petition of the Board of Education of Dorchester County, 
Md., heartily indorsing Senate bill 4987, for the creation of a 
department of education; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Russell Council, No. 65, 
Knights of Columbus, New Haven, Conn., and Bernardo Council, 
No. 1350, Knights of Columbus, Shelton, Conn., relating to self- 
determination for Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of Venice of American Chamber 
of Commerce, Venice, Cal., favoring exempting of outdoor amuse- 
ments from the forms of taxation prescribed in the current 
revente law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PAIGE: Petition of 600 citizens of Fitchburg, Mass., 
in favor of self-determination of their own government by the 
people of Ireland, as submitted by James F. Pyne, grand knight 
of Fitchburg council, Knights of Columbus; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. POLK: Petition of Diamond State Grange No. 2, 
Patrons of Husbandry of Stanton, Del., favoring repeal of day- 
light saving law; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Illinois State Federation, urging 
Goy. Stephens, of California, to procure for Thomas Mooney a 
new trial; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Farmers’ National Council, urging serious 
consideration of the report on Senate bill 2812; to the Committee 
on Publie Lands. 

Also, petition of Engineers and Architects Association of 
Sonthern California, urging appropriation for reclamation work ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of Rotary Club, of Kirksville, 
Mo., recommending changing the name of the Panama Canal 
to Roosevelt Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. SCHALL: Petition of Minnesota State vegetable 
growers, protesting against setting the clock ahead; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, relative to Government control, operation, and owner- 
ship of publie utilities; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 


Saturday, February 15, 1919. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, February 13, 1919.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Calder Johnson, S. Dak. New Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Kellogg Penrose moot 

Colt Kenyon Pittman Swanson 
Cummins Kirby Pollock omas 
France Knox Ransdell Wadsworth 
Ga Lenroot Robinson atson 
Hale Lodge Saulsbury Weeks 
Hardwick McKellar Sheppard 

Johnson, Cal. Moses Sherman 


Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to state that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHrexps], is absent on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Martin of Virginia] is detained from the Senate on account of 
illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. KIRBY. I desire to announce the absence in attendance 
upon committee of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVER- 
MAN], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Nerson], and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I wish to state that the senior Senator 


from Maryland [Mr. Sarre] is still confined at his home by ill- 


ness, but is very greatly improved. I wish also to announce that 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAus!] is detained 
by illness. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to state that the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] is detained on official business. 
He will be in the Senate in a few minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have been informed that the junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UnpErwoop] is seriously ill and therefore 
unable to attend the session. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have been requested to announce that the 
following Senators are absent engaged in the Committee on 
Indian Affairs: The Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nugent], the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La Forterre], the Senator from Kansas [Mr, Curtis], and 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-four Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is nôt a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absentees. f 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Kinc, Mr. McCumper, Mr. Nucent, Mr. POMERENE, Mr. 
SPENCER, Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. VARDAMAN, and Mr. WALSH an- 
swered to their names when called. 

Mr. Curtis, Mr. La.Fotterre, Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. 
FERNALD, Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. McNary, Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. 
SUTHERLAND, Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. Srummons, Mr. Pace, Mr. CUL- 
BERSON, Mr. HENDERSON, and Mr. Reep entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. KING. I wish to announce that the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hrrcucocx] is detained in the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurstT] is detained on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J, C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 15706) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 8625. An act to accept from the Southern Oregon Co., 
a corporation organized under the laws of the State of Oregon, 
a reconveyance of the lands granted to the State of Oregon by 
the act approved March 3, 1869, entitled “An act granting lands 
to the State of Oregon to aid in the construction of a military 
wagon road from the navigable waters of Coos Bay to Rose- 
burg, in said State,” commonly known as the Coos Bay wagon- 
road grant, to provide for the disposition of said lands, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 12863. An act to provide revenue, and for other pur- 
poses. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS (S. DOC. NO. 389). 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I wish to make a request out of 
order. Itis that the terms of the league of nations, printed in 
all the newspapers, may be printed in the Recorp and also as a 
Senate document for convenience and use. 

Mr. PITTMAN. May I ask the Senator if he would object to 
including in his request that the speech of the President deliv- 
ered at the time of the presentation of the terms of the league 
be also published along with the document he has referred to, 
so that the two may be read together? 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection to its being printed, of 
course. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask that the President’s address be so in- 
cluded. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest that the Senator from Nevada 
submit the request in conjunction with the request of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection at all to including it in my 
request. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is the way I intended my suggestion, 
and I understand the Senator from Massachusetts has so modi- 
fied his request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 

* COVENANT—PREAMBLB, 

In order to promote international cooperation. and to secure 
international peace and security by the acceptance of obliga- 
tions not to-resort to war, by the prescription of open, just, and 
honorable relations between nations, by the firm establishment 
of the understandings of international law as the actual rule of 
conduct among Governments, and by the maintenance of justice 
and a scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations in the deal- 
ings of organized peoples with one another, the powers signa- 
tory to this covenant adopt this constitution of the league of 
nations. 

‘F ARTICLE: 1, 

©The action of the high contracting parties under the terms: 
of this covenant shall be effected. through tlie instrumentality of 
meeting of a body of delegates representing the high contracting 
parties, of meeting at more frequent intervals of an executive 
council, and of a permanent international secretariat to be 
established at the seat of the league. 

“ARTICLE 2. 

“Meetings of the body of delegates shall be held at stated 
intervals and from time to time as occasion may require for the 
purpose of dealing with matters within the sphere of action of 
the league. Meetings of the body of delegates shall. be held at 
the seat of the league or at such other place as may be found 
convenient, and shall consist of representatives of the high con- 
tracting parties. Each of the high contracting: parties shall 
have one vote but may not have more than three representa- 

Ives. 
oe “ARTICLE 3. 

“The executive council shall consist of representatives of 
the United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, 
and Japan, together with representatives of four other States, 
members of the league. The selectiom of these: four States 
shall be made by the body of delegates on such principles. and 
in such manner as they think fit. Pending the appointment of 
these representatives of the other States, representatives of 
shall be members of the: executive couneil. 

„Meetings of the council shall be held from time to time as 
occasion may require, and at least once a year, at whatever 
place may be decided upon, or, failing any such decision, at the 
seat. of the league, and any matter within the sphere of action 
of the league or affecting the peace of the world may be dealt 
with at such meetings. 

“ Invitations shall be sent to any power to attend a meeting 
of the council at which matters directly affecting its interests 


are to be discussed, and no decision taken at any meeting will | 


be binding on such powers unless so invited. : 
“ARTICLE, 4, 


“AIT matter of procedure at meetings of the body of delegates 
or the executive council, including the appointment of the com- 
mittees to investigate particular matters; shall be regulated by 
the body of delegates or the executive council, and may be de- 
cided by a majority of the States represented at the meeting. 
| “The first meeting of the body of delegates and of the execu- 
tive council shall be summoned by the President of the United 
States of America. 

“ARTICLE 5. 

“The permanent secretariat of the league shall be established 
at , which shall constitute the seat of the league. The 
secretariat shall comprise sueh secretaries and staff as may be 
required, under the general direction and control of a secretary 
general of the league, who shall be chosen by the executive 
council; the secretariat shall be appointed by the secretary 
general, subject to confirmation by the executive council. 

“The secretary general shall act in that capacity at all meet- 
ings of the body of delegates or of the executive council. 

The expenses of the secretariat shall be borne by the States: 
members of the league in accordance with appointment of the 
expenses of the International Bureau of the Universal Postal 
Union. 


t 


“ARTICLE 6. 


“ Representatives of the high contracting parties and officials 
of the league when engaged om the business of the league shall 
enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities, and the buildings 
occupied by the league or its officials or by representatives at- 
tending its meetings shall enjoy the benefits of extraterri- 


toriality. 
“ARTICLE 7. 


“ Admission to the league of States not signatories to the cove- 
nant and not named in the protocol hereto as States to be in- 
vited to adhere to the covenant requires the assent of not 
less than two-thirds of the States represented in the body of 
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delegates, and shall be limited to fully self-governing countries, 


including dominions and colonies. 
No State shall be admitted to the league unless it is able 


to give: effective: guaranties of its sincere intention to observe 
its international obligations, and unless it shall conform to 


such principles as may be preseribed by the league in regard 
to its naval and military forces and armaments. 
“ARTICLE: 8 

The high contracting parties recognize the principle that the 
maintenance of peace will require the reduction of national 
armaments to the lowest point consistent with national safety, 
and the enforcement by common action of international obliga- 
tions, having special regard to the geographical situation and 
eircumstanees of each State; and the executive council shall 
formulate plans: for effecting such reduction. The executive 
council shall also determine for the consideration and action of 
the several Governments what military equipment and arma- 
ment is fair and reasonable in proportion to the scale of forces 
laid down in the program of disarmament, and these limits, 
when adopted, shall not be exceeded without the permission of 
the executive council. 

“The high contracting parties agree that the manufacture 
by private enterprise of munitions and implements of war lends 
itself to grave objections, and direct the executive council to 
advise how the evil effects attendant upon such manufacture 
can be prevented, due regard being had to the necessities of 
these countries which are not able to manufacture for them- 
e the munitions and implements of war necessary for their 
safety. 

“The high contracting parties undertake in no way to con- 
ceal from each other the condition of such of their industries 
as are capable of being adapted. to warlike purposes or the scale 
of their armaments, and agree that there shall be full and frank 
interchange of information as to their military and naval pro- 
grams, 

“ARTICLE 9, 

“A permanent commission shall be constituted to advise the 
league on the execution of the provisions of article 8 and 
on military and naval questions generally. 

“ARTICLE 10. à 

“The high contraeting parties undertake to respect and pre- 
serve as against external aggression the territorial integrity: 
and existing political independence of all States members of 
the league. In case of any sueh aggression, or in case of any 
threat or danger of such aggression, the executive council shall 
advise upon the means by which the obligation shall be fulfilled, 

“ARTICLE 11. 

“Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting 
any of the high contracting parties or not, is hereby declared a 
matter of concern to the league, and the high contracting parties 
reserve the right to take any action that may be deemed wise 
and effecual to safeguard the peace of nations. 

“Tt is hereby also declared and agreed to be the friendly 
right of each of the high contracting parties to draw the atten- 
tion of the body of delegates or of the executive council to any 
circumstances affecting international intercourse which threaten 
to disturb international peace or the good understanding be- 
tween nations upon which peace depends. 

ARTICLE 12. 

“ The high contracting parties agree that should disputes arise 
between them which can not be adjusted by the ordinary proc- 
esses of diplomacy they will in no case resort to war without 
previously submitting the question and matters involved either 
to arbitration or to inquiry by the executive council and until 
three months after the award by the arbitrators or a recom- 
mendation by the executive council; and that they will not even 
then resort to war as against a member of the league which 
complies with the award of the arbitrators or the recommenda- 
tion of the executive council. 

“Tn any case under this article, the award of the arbitrators 
shall be made within a reasonable time, and the recommenda- 
tion of the executive council shall be made within six months 
after the submission of the dispute. 

“ARTICLE 13, 

“The high contracting parties agree that whenever any dis- 
pute or difficulty shall arise between them. which they recognize 
to be suitable for submission to. arbitration and which can 
not. be satisfactorily. settled by diplomacy, they will submit the 
whole matter to arbitration. For this purpose the court of 
arbitration to which the case is referred shall be the court 
agreed upon by the parties or stipulated in any convention 
existing between them. The high contracting parties agree 
that they will carry out in full good faith any award that 
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may be rendered. In the event of any failure to carry out 
the award, the exeeutive council shall propose what steps can 
best be taken to give effect thereto, 


“ARTICLE 14. 


“The executive council shall formulate plans for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent court of international justice, and this 
court shall, when established, be competent to hear and deter- 
mine any matter which the parties recognize as suitable for 
submission to it for arbitration under the foregoing article. 


“ARTICLE 15. 


“Tf there should arise between States members of the league 
any dispute likely to lead to rupture, which is not submitted to 
arbitration as above, the high contracting parties agree that 
they will refer the matter to the executive council; either 
party to the dispute may give notice of the existence of the 
dispute to the secretary-general, who will make all necessary 
arrangements for a full investigation and consideration thereof. 
Vor this purpose the parties agree to communicate to the 
secretary-general, as promptly as possible, statements of their 
ease with all the relevant facts and papers, and the executive 
council may forthwith direct the publication thereof. 

“Where the efforts of the council lead to the settlement of 
the dispute, a statement shall be published indicating the nature 
of the dispute and the terms of settlement, together with such 
explanations as may be appropriate. If the dispute has not 
been settled, a report by the council shall be published, setting 
forth with all necessary facts and explanations the recommen- 
dation which the council thinks just and proper for the settle- 
ment of the dispute. If the report is mmanimously agreed to 
by the members of the council other than the parties to the 
dispute, the high contracting parties agree that they will not 
go to war with any party which complies with the recommenda- 
tions, and that if any party shall refuse so to comply the 
council shall propose measures necessary to give effect to the 
reason. If no such unanimous report can be made, it shall be 
the duty of the majority and the privilege of the minority to 
issue statements indicating what they believe to be the facts 
and containing the reasons which they consider to be just and 


roper. 

“The executive council may in any case under this article re- 
fer the dispute to the body of delegates. The dispute shall be so 
referred at the request of either party te the dispute, provided 
that such request must be made within 14 days after the submis- 
sion of the dispute. In any ease referred to the body of dele- 
gates all the provisions of this article and of artiele 12 relating 
to the action of the executive council shall apply to the action 
and. powers of the body of delegates. 


* ARTICLE 16. . 


“Should any of the high coutracting parties break or disre- 
gard its covenants under article 12 it shall thereby ipso facto 
be deemed to have committed an act of war against all the other 
members of the league, which hereby undertake immediately to 
subject it to the severance of all trade or financial relations, the 
prohibition of all intercourse between their nationals and the na- 
tionals of the covenant-breaking State, and the prevention of all 
financial, commercial, or personal intercourse between the na- 
tionals of the covenant-breaking State and the nationals of any 
other State, whether a member of the league or not. 

It shall be the duty of the executive council in sueh cases to 
recommend what effective military or naval forces the members 
of the league shall severally contribute to the armed forces to be 
used to protect the covenants of the league. 

“The high contracting parties agree further that they will 
mutually support one another in the financial and economic 
measures whieh may be faken under this article, in order to 
minimize the loss and inconvenience resulting from the above 
measures, and that they will mutually suppert one another in 
resisting any special measures aimed at one of their number by 
the covenant-breaking State, and that they will afford passage 
through their territory to the forees of any of the high contract- 
ing parties who are cooperating to protect the covenants of the 
eague. 

1 “ARTICLE 17. 


“Tn the event of disputes between one State member of the 
league and another State which is not a member of the league, 
or between States not members of the league, the high contract- 
ing parties agree that the State or States not members of the 
league shall be invited to accept the obligations of membership 
in the league for the purposes of such dispute, upon such condi- 
tions as the executive council may deem just, and upon ac- 
ceptance of any such invitation the above provisions shall be 
applied with such modifications as may be deemed necessary by 
the league. 


“Upon such invitation being given the executive council shall 
immediately institute an inquiry into the circumstances and 
merits of the dispute and recommend such action as may seem 
best and most effectual in the cireumstances. 

“In the event of a power so invited refusing to accept the 
obligations of membership in the league for the purposes of such 
dispute, and taking any action against a State member of the 
league which in the case of a State member of the league would 
constitute a breach of article 12, the provisions of article 16 
shall be applicable as against the State taking such action. 

“Tf both parties to the dispute, when so invited, refuse to 
accept the obligations of membership in the league for the pur- 
poses of such dispute, the executive council may take such 
action and make such recommendations as will prevent hostili- 
ties and will result in the settlement of the dispute. 

“ ARTICLE 18. 

“The high contracting parties agree that the league shall be 
intrusted with general supervision of the trade in arms and 
ammunitions with the countries in which the control of this 
traffic is necessary and in the common interest. 

“ ARTICLE 19. 

“To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of 
the war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States 
which formerly governed them, and which are inhabited by, 
peoples not yet able to stand by themselyes under the strenuous 
conditions of the modern world, there should be applied the 
principle that the well-being and development of such peoples 
form a sacred trust of civilization and that securities for the 
performance of this trust should be embodied in the constitution 
of the league. 

“The best method of giving practical effect of this principle 
is that the tutelage of such people should be intrusted to ad- 
vanced nations who, by reason of their resources, their experi- 
ence, or their geographical position, can best undertake this 
responsibility, and that this tutelage should be exercised by 
them as mandatories on behalf of the league. 

“The character of the mandate must differ according to the 
stage of the development of the people, the geographical situn- 
tion of the territory, its economie conditions, and other similar 
circumstances, 

“Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Em- 
pire have reached a stage of development where their existence 
as independent nations ean be provisionally recognized, subject 
to the rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a 
mandatory power until such time as they are able to stand 
alone. The wishes of these communities must be a principal 
consideration in the selection of the mandatory power: i 

Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are at such 
a stage that the mandatory must be responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the territory, subject to conditions which will guar- 
antee freedom of conscience or religion, subject only to the 
maintenance of public order and morals, the prohibition of 
abuses, such as the slave trade, the arms traffic, and the liquor, 
traffic, and the prevention of the establishment of fortifications 
or military and naval bases, and of military training of the 
natives for other than police purposes and the defense of ter- 
ritory, and will also secure equal opportunities for the trade 
and ecommerce of other members of the league. 

“There are territories, such as southwest Africa and certain 
of the South Pacific isles, which, ewing to the sparseness of 
their population, or their small size, or their remoteness from 
the centers of civilization, or their geographical continuity to 
the mandatory State, and other circumstances, can be best ad- 
ministered under the laws of the mandatory State as integral 
portions thereof, subject to the safeguards above mentioned in 
the interests of indigenous population. 

“In every case of mandate the mandatory State shall render 
to the league an annual report in reference to the territory com- 
mitted to its charge. 

“The degree of authority, control, or administration to be 
exercised by the mandatory State shall, if not previously agreed 
upon by the high contracting parties in each case, be explicitly 
defined by the executive council in a special act or charter. 

“The high contracting parties further agree to establish at 
the seat of the league a mandatory commission to receive and 
examine the annual reports of the mandatory powers, and to 
assist the league in insuring the observance of the terms of all 
mandates. 


5 “ARTICLE 20. 

“The high contracting parties will endeavor to secure and 
maintain fair and humane conditions of labor for men, women, 
and children, both in their own countries and in all countries 
to which their commercial and industrial relations extended ; 
and to that end agree to establish as part of the organization 
of the league a permanent bureau of labor. 
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“ARTICLE 21, 


“The high contracting parties agree that provision shall be 
made through the instrumentality of the league to secure and 
maintain freedom of transit and equitable treatment for the 
commerce of all States members of the league, having in mind, 
among other things, special arrangements with regard to the 
necessities of the regions devastated during the war of 1914- 
2 8 “ARTICLE 22. 

“The high contracting parties agree to place under the con- 
trol of the league all international bureaus already established 
by general treaties if the parties to such treaties consent. 
Furthermore, they agree that all such international bureaus 
to be constituted in future shall be placed under the control of 
the league. 

“ARTICLE 23. 

“The high contracting parties agree that every treaty or in- 
ternational engagement entered into hereafter by any State 
member of the league shall be forthwith registered with the 
secretary general and as soon as possible published by him, and 
that no such treaty or international engagement shall be bind- 
ing until so registered. 

“ ARTICLE 24. 

“Tt shall be the right of the body of delegates from time to 
time to advise the reconsideration by State members of the 
league of treaties which have become inapplicable and of inter- 
national conditions of which the continuance may endanger the 
peace of the world. 

“ ARTICLE 25. 

“The high contracting parties severally agree that the pres- 
ent covenant is accepted as abrogating all obligations inter se 
which are inconsistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly 
engage that they will not hereafter enter into any engagements 
inconsistent with the terms thereof. In case any of the powers 
signatories hereto or subsequently admitted to the league shall 
before becoming a party to this covenant have undertaken any 
obligations which are inconsistent with the terms of this cove- 
nant, it shall be the duty of such power to take immediate steps 
to procure its release from such obligations. 

“ ARTICLE 26. 

“Amendments to this covenant will take effect when ratified 
by the States whose representatives compose the executive coun- 
cil and by three-fourths of the States whose representatives 
compose the body of delegates.” 

“Mr. Chairman, I haye the honor, and assume it a very great 
privilege. of reporting in the name of the commission consti- 
tuted by this conference on the formulation of a plan for the 
league of nations. I am happy to say that it is a unanimous 
report, a unanimous report from the representatives of 14 
nations—the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
‘Belgium, Brazil, China, Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, Poland, Portu- 
gal, Roumania, and Serbia. 
` “T think it will be serviceable and interesting if I, with your 
permission, read the document as the only report we have to 
make.” 

{President Wilson then read the draft. When he reached article 15 
oe 5 15 read through the second paragraph, the President paused and 
said: 

“T pause to point out that a misconception might arise in con- 
nection with one of the sentences I have just read— If any party 
shall refuse to comply, the council shall propose measures neces- 
sary to give effect to the recommendations,’ 

l PRESENTS HYPOTHETICAL CASE. 

i “A case in point, a purely hypothetical case, is this: Suppose 
there is in the possession of a particular power a piece of terri- 
tory or some other substantial thing in dispute, to which it is 
claimed that it is not entitled. Suppose that the matter is sub- 
‘mitted to the executive council for recommendation as to the 
Settlement of the dispute, diplomacy having failed, and suppose 
that the decision is in favor of the party which claims the subject 
matter of dispute as against the party which has the subject 
matter in dispute. 

“Then, if the party in possession of the subject matter in 
dispute merely sits still and does nothing, it has accepted the 
decision of the council, in the sense that it makes no resistance, 
but something must be done to see that it surrenders the subject 
matter in dispute. ‘ 

In such a case, the only case contemplated, it is provided 
that the executive council may then consider what steps will 
be necessary to oblige the party against whom judgment has been 
given to comply with the decisions of the council.” 

55 read article 19, President Wilson also stopped and 


Let me say that before being embodied in this document this 
was the subject matter of a very careful discussion by repre- 
sentatives of the five greater parties, and that their unanimous 
conclusion is the matter embodied in this article.” Å 

NO SERIOUS DIFFERENCE IN MOTIVE. 

[After naving read the entire document, President Wilson continued 
as follows:] 

“It gives me pleasure to add to this formal reading of the 
result of our labors that the character of the discussion which 
occurred at the sittings of the commission was not only of the 
most constructive but of the most encouraging sort. It was ob- 
vious throughout our discussions that although there were sub- 
jects upon which there were individual differences of judgment 
with regard to the method by which our objects should be ob- 
tained there was practically at no point any serious differences 
of opinion or motive as to the objects which we were seeking. 

“Indeed, while these debates were not made the opportunity, 
for the expression of enthusiasm and sentiments, I think the 
other members of the commission will agree with me that there 
was an undertone of high respect and of enthusiasm for the 
thing we were trying to do which was heartening throughout 
everything. 

“Because we felt that in a way this conference did entrust 
into us the expression of one of its highest and most important 
purposes, to see to it that the concord of the world in the future 
with regard to the objects of justice should not be subject to 
doubt or uncertainty ; that the cooperation of the great body of 
nations should be assured in the maintenance of peace upon 
terms of honor and of international obligations. 

“The compulsion of that task was constantly upon us, and 
at no point was there shown the slightest desire to do anything 
but suggest the best means to accomplish that great object. 
There is yery great significance, therefore, in the fact that the 
result was reached unanimously. 

“ Fourteen nations were represented among them all of those 
powers which for convenience we have called the great powers, 
and among the rest a representation of the greatest variety of 
circumstances and interests. So that I think we are justified 
in saying that the significance of the result, therefore, has the 
deepest of all meanings, the union of wills in a common purpose, 
a union of wills which can not be resisted and which, I dare say, 
no nation will run the risk of attempting to resist. 


TERMS DOCUMENT SIMPLE, 


Now, as to the character of the document, while it has con- 
sumed some time to read this document, I think you will see at 
once that it is very simple, and in nothing so simple as in the 
structure which it suggests for a league of nations, a body of 
delegates, an executive council, and a permanent secretariat. 
When it came to the question of determining the character 
of the representation in the body of delegates we were all aware 
of a feeling which is current throughout the world. 

“ Inasmuch as I am stating it in the presence of the official 
representatives of the yarious governments here present, in- 
cluding myself, I may say that there is a universal feeling that 
the world can not rest satisfied with merely official guidance. 
There has reached us through many channels the feeling that if 
the deliberating body of the league of nations was merely to be 
a body of officials representing the various governments, the 
peoples of the world would not be sure that some of the mis- 
takes which preoccupied officials had admittedly made might 
not be repeated. 

FOR VARIETY OF REPRESENTATION, 


“Tt was impossible to conceive a method or an assembly so 
large and various as to be really representative of the great 
body of the peoples of the world, because, as I roughly reckon it, 
we represent as we sit around this table more than twelve hun- 
dred million people. 

“You can not have a representative assembly of twelve hun- 
dred million people, but if you leave it to each government to 
haye, if it pleases, one or two or three representatives, though 
only with a single vote, it may vary its representation from 
time to time, not only, but it may (originate) the choice of 
its several representatives [wireless here unintelligible]. 

“Therefore we thought that this was a proper and a very 
prudent concession to the practically universal opinion of plain 
men everywhere that they wanted the door left open to a vari- 
ety of representation, instead of being confined to a single of- 
ficial body with which they could or might not find themselves 
in sympathy. { 

UNLIMITED RIGHTS OF DISCUSSION, y 

“And you will notice that this body has unlimited rights of 
discussion. I mean of discussion of anything that falls within 
the field of international relations—and that it is especially 
agreed that war or international misunderstandings.or any- 
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thing that may lend to friction or trouble is everybody's busi- 
ness, because it may affect the peace of the world. 

“And in order to safeguard the popular power so far as we 
could of this representative body it is provided, you will notice, 
that when a subject is submitted it is not to arbitration but to 
discussion by the executive council; it can, upon the initiative 
of either of the parties to the dispute, be drawn out of the 
executive council on the larger form of the general body of 
delegates, because through this instrument we are depending 
primarily and chiefly upon one great force, and this is the 
moral force of the public opinion of the world—the pleasing 
and clarifying and compelling influences of publicity—so that 
intrigues can no longer have their coverts, so that designs that 
are sinister can at any time be drawn into the open, so that 
those things that are destroyed by the light may be promptly 
destroyed by the overwhelming light of the universal expression 
of the condemnation of the world. 

ARMED FORCE IN BACKGROUND, 


Armed force is in the background in this program, but it is 
in the background, and if the moral force of the world will not 
suffice the physica! force of the world shall. But that is the 
last resort, because this is intended as a constitution of peace, 
not as a league of war. 

DOCUMENT IS ADAPTABLE. 

“The simplicity of the document seems to me to be one of its 
chief virtues, because, speaking for myself, I was unable to see 
the variety of circumstances with which this league would have 
to deal. I was unable, therefore, to plan all the machinery that 
might be necessary to meet the differing and unexpected con- 
tingencies. Therefore I should say of this document that it is 
not a strait-jacket but a vehicle of life. 

“A living thing is born, and we must see to it what clothes we 
put on it. It is not a vehicle of power, but a vehicle in whieh 
power may be varied at the discretion of those who exercise it 
and in aecordance with the changing circumstances of the time. 
And yet, while it is elastic, while it is general in its terms, it is 
definite in the one thing that we were called upon to make 
definte. 

“Tt is a definite guaranty of peace. It is a definite guaranty 
by word against aggression. It is a definite guaranty against 
the things which have just come near bringing the whole struc- 
ture of civilization into ruin. 

PURPOSES NOT VAGUE. 

“Tts purposes do not for a moment lie vague. Its purposes 
are declared, and its powers are unmistakable. It is not in con- 
templation that this should be merely a league to secure the 
peace of the world. It is a league which can be used for co- 
operation in any international matter. 

That is the significance of the provision introduced concern- 
ing labor. There are many ameliorations of labor conditions 
which can be effected by conference and discussion. I antici- 
pate that there will be a very great usefulness in the bureau of 
abor which it is contemplated shall be set up by the league. 

“Men and women and children who work have been in the 
background through long ages and sometimes seemed to be for- 
gotten, while governments have had their watchful and suspi- 
cious eyes upon the maneuvers of one another, while the thought 
of statesmen has been about structural action and the larger 
transactions of commerce and of finance. 

LABOR AN INTERNATIONAL QUESTION. 


“ Now, if I may believe the picture which I see, there comes 
into the foreground the great body of the laboring people of the 
world, the men and women and children upon whom the great 
burden of sustaining the world must from day to day fall, 
whether we wish it to do so or not; people who go to bed tired 
and wake up without the stimulation of Hyely hope. These 
people will be drawn into the field of international consultation 
and help, and will be among the wards of the combined govern- 
ments of the world. This is, I take leave to say, a very great 
step in advance in the mere coneeption of that. 

Ihen, as you will notice, there is an imperative article con- 
cerning the publicity of all international agreements. Hence- 
forth no member of the league can call any agreement valid 
which it has not registered with the seeretary general, in whose 
office, of course, it will be subjeet to the examination of any 
body representing a member of the league. And the duty is 
laid upon the secretary general to earliest possible time. 

FOR PUBLICITY OF TREATIES, 

“ I suppose most persons who have not been conversant with 
the business of foreign affairs do not realize how many hun- 
dreds of these agreements are made in a single year, and how 
difficult it might be to publish the more unimportant of them 
immediately. How uninteresting it would be to most of the 
world to publish them immediately, but even they must be 


published just as soon as it is possible for the secretary general 
to publish them. 

“There has been no greater advance than this, gentlemen, 
If you look back upon the history of the world you will see 
how helpless peoples have too often been a prey to powers that 
had no conscience in the matter. It has been one of the many 
distressing revelations of recent years that the great power 
which has just been, happily, defeated put intolerable burdens 
and injustices upon the helpless people of some of the colonies 
which it annexed to itself, that its interest was rather their 
extermination than their development; that the desire was to 
possess their land for European purposes, and not to enjoy their 
confidence in order that mankind might be lifted in these places 
to the next higher level. 

GERMANY TO LOSE COLONTES, 


“ Now, the world, expressing its conscience in law, says there 
is an end of that, that our consciences shall be settled to this 
thing. States will be picked out which have already shown 
that they can exercise a conscience in this matter, and under 
their tutelage the helpless peoples of the world will come into 
a new light and into a new hope.” 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
certain resolutions adopted by the Shipbuilders’ Federation of 
the Atlantic Coast, Gulf, and Great Lakes, which will be in- 
serted in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, . 

The resolutions are as follows: 


Resolutions adopted’ by the Shipbuilders’ Federation of the Atlantic 
Coast, Gulf, and Great Lakes, held at Philadelphia, February 10, 11, 
12, 13, 1915, representing the organized labor in all the shipbuilding 
and 8 yards of the United States, with the exception of ihe Pacific 
coast. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the United States Government to pro- 
tect the men employed in the navy yards and the ert of the United 
States, as well as the capital invested in the buildings, land, and ma- 
chinery, and to that end they should see that in case any lay off 1s 
made in any shipyard or navy yard of the country that proper provision 
is made in advance for the transportation of the men to their homes 
and places in steady positions and te take the place of those which 
have been taken from them. 

Resolved, That our country should develop its mercantile marine to 
the same extent as that of all of its great industries. It should be 
second to none in the world. We believe that American goods should 
be carried by American vessels and special attention should be given 
to developing our trade with every portion of the world. We there- 
fore appeal to the President of the United States and to Congress to 
carry out the full program arranged during the war and te develop 
our mercantile marine to the fullest extent. 

Resolved, That we believe that the American Navy should be equal 
to that of any other Nayy in the world and that our country should 
not be obli to realy upon any other — for our national defense, 
and with that end in view we heartily approve of the recommenda- 
tions of the 9 of the Na submitted to Congress, and most 
earnestly urge upon Congress to adept the full program submitted by 
the Navy Department. 

We re l the action of these Members of Congress who attacked 
the naval program for political purposes as antagonistic te the spirit 
of the American . The cit of our country are justly proud 
of the achievements of the Navy, which has reached its highest efficiency 
under the present administration. We also congratulate the present 
Secretary of the Navy for his management of the department, and 
which is the pride of our country to-day. 


Mr. THOMAS, I present joint memorial No. 4 of the General 
Assembly of the State of Colorado and ask that the saine be 
printed in the Rxconb without reading. g 

The memorial was ordered to be printed in the Reconn and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, as follows: 
{House joint memorial No. 4, — n Dolan, Owen, and 

ye. 


To the Hon, Wooprow Wilsox, President, and 
THE CoNGRESS OF TUR UNITED STATES OF AMERICA : 
Your memorialist, the General Assembly of the State of Colorado, now 
in session, respectfully represents that: 

Whereas the conflict between democracy and autocracy has been 
brought to a successful termination through the most able assistance 
of our “ Army of Liberty”; and 

Whereas the demobilization of something like 2,000,000 men, of which 
number . 25 are Colorado’s brave sons, who re- 
sponded so nobly to the call of our country during 1 Toe is 
bound to have far-reaching results throughout the United States. 
Each city, every hamlet, and each community is bound to be more or 
less affected by the return to civil life and civil duties of these brave 
ma who sacrificed their all for the honor and liberty of the world; 


Whereas many of the enlisted men returning to the place of their enlist- 
men are without a nickel in their ts. (Reports of their —.— 
are already floating back to disturb the equanimity of their former 
comrades.) How to obtain the ord! comforts of life between the 


no advance of pay, and in some 
their pay for three and four months past services, are tur up 
in the cities, improvident, “ broke,” away from home, without work, 
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applicants for civilian relief. Many of them do not want work yet. 

any others are unwilling to undertake the day-labor jobs, which 
alone they can find. ‘There is every prospect that unless remedial 
measures are promptly taken the sight of stranded, workless, money- 
less soldiers will be common throughout the land ; 

Wherefore, your memorialist, the Twenty-second General Assembly 
of the State of Colorado, now in session, respectfully advises, recom- 
mends, and requests that your honorable body take such action as is 
necessary to provide for the payment to honorably discharged soldiers, 
at the time of their 0 ot pay due them at that time, and in 
addition, as a fitting testimonial of the sacrifice of these brave and noble 
men, six months’ advance pay. 

It is directed that this memorial be enrolled and that one copy be sent 
to the President of the United States, one to the President of the United 
States Senate, one to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, one to 
the Secretary of War, one to the chairman on Military Affairs of the 

Inited States Senate, one to the chairman on Military Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, and one to each of the Members representing 
the State of Colorado in the Senate and House of Representatives and 
in Congress now assembled ; 

And that the Twenty-second General Assembly of the State of Colo- 
rado, now in session, urgently requests our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress to use their every effort and all honorable means to 
provide for the payment to honorably discharged soldiers all back pay 
due them and six months’ advance pay upon their discharge from the 
Army, in conformity with the spirit and terms of this resolution. 

hereby certify that the foregoing House joint memorial has been 
duly adopted by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
State of Colorado, 
Harry P. Mason, 


Chief Clerk ef the House of Representatives. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I have a joint memorial tele- 
graphed from the State senate of the Washington Legislature, 
which I ask may be read, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
OLYMPIA, WASH., February 1), 1919. 
Senator WESLEY L. JONES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Senate joint memorial 10. 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled: 5 
Your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

State e 2 in legislative session assembled, respectfully repre- 

sent that— 

Whereas the Hon. WESLEY L. Joxxs has introduced in the Senate of the 
United States a resolution requesting the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation to immediately remove the 
emergency restriction against the acceptance by American shipyards 
of foreign contracts for steel pang a Hy and 

Whereas the shipyards of the State of Washington are well equipped to 
a t and perform such contracts without prejudice to the interests 
of the United States; and 

Whereas the obtaining of such contracts at this time will be of great 
advantage in assisting the industries of the State of Washington in 
the creating of industrial activity and in furnishing employment dur- 
ing the critical reconstruction period now confronting the Nation: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That your memorialists, the senate andshouse of representa- 

tives of the State of Washington, respectfully petition your honorable 

body to recommend the immediate passage of such resolution and such 
other appropriata action as may be necessary to secure the removal of 
the restriction herein referred to; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state is hereby directed to trans- 
mit a copy of this memorial to the Presiding Officer of the United States 

Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and to each of the 

Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of Washing- 

ton; and be it further 
Resolved, That this memorial be telegraphed to Edward M. Hurley, 

Chairman of the United States Shipping Board; to Charles Piez, Direc- 

‘tor General of the Fleet Corporation; to the Speaker of the House of 

Representatives; the President of the United States Senate; and to the 

Senators and Representatives from the State of Washington. 

The foregoing resolution was adopted by the Legislature of the State 

of Washington, February 13, 1919. 

VICTOR ZEDNICK, 
Seerctary of the Senate. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to say that I had 
n conference with Mr, Hurley this morning, and I think it is 
but fair to state that he is not very favorably inclined to this 
proposal, but that his reasons are not based upon diplomatic 
reasons, but upon his ideas as to the business situation. That is 
all I wish to say about it at this time. 

Mr. SPENCER. I ask to have read a telegram from the Legis- 
lature of the State of Missouri. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

JEFFERSON CITY, MO., February 1}, 1919. 
Senator SELDEN P. SPENCER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Both house and senate adopted resolutions to-day calling on Missouri 

representatives to secure amendment to rivers and harbors bill, which 


appropriates only $400,000 for the Missouri, when Congress voted in 
1510 o expend $2,000,000 a year for 10 years and has spent less than 
$1,000,000 a year. Full resolution by mail. 


W. G. KITCHEN, Chief Clerk. 
Mr. HALE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Fair- 
field and Waterville, in the State of Maine, praying for Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, 
Mr. WARREN presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 1029, 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, of Rawlins, Wyo., 


and a petition of Local Lodge No. 757, Brotherhood of Railway . 
Carmen of America; of Laramie, Wyo., praying for the proposed 
extension of Federal control of railroads, which were referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, ‘ 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of St. James Council, No. 
298, Knights of Columbus, of Boston, Mass., and a petition of 
the Robert Emmett Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., praying for the freedom of Ireland, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Massachusetts, praying for the establishment of a league of 
nations, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented a memorial of the executive committee of 
the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, remonstrating 
against the operation of the United States Employment Service 
after July 1, 1919, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I present a resolution adopted by the Leg- 
islature of the State of Tennessee, relative to water-power legis- 
lation, which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
To all to whom these presents shall cone, greeting: 


I, Ike B. Stevens, secretary of state of the State of Tennessee, do 
hereby certify that the annexed is a true copy of senate joint resolu- 
tion No. 53, session 1919, the original of which is now on file and 
a matter of record in this office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto subscribed my official signa- 
ture and by order of the governor affixed the great seal of the State 
of Tennessee at the department, in the city of Nashville, this 13th 
day of February, A. D, 1919. 

[SEaL.] IKa B. STEVENS, 

Secretary of State. 


Senate joint resolution 53, 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, IN SENATE, 
Nashville, February 11, 1919. 


Whereas there is now being considered by a conference committee of 
Congress a bill entitled “An act to amend an act, entitled ‘An act 
to regulate the construction of the dams across navigable waters,’ 
approved June 21, 1906, as amended hy the act approved June 23, 
1910, and to provide for the improvement and development of water- 
ways for the uses of the interstate and foreign commerce,” passed 
the Senate December 14, 1917, and the House of Representatives 
September 5, 1918; and 

Whereas the water powers in the navigable rivers of the State of 
Tennessee and other Southern States are urgently needed for the in- 
dustrial development and creation of new industries in the State of 
Tennessee and other Southern States: 


Resolved, That the Legislature of the State of Tennessee especially 
urge its representatives in Congress and its Ba alas dts on the 
water power bill conference committee to active 7 support and aid 
in every way that they possibly can the passage of water-power legis- 
lation at the present session of Congress and before adjournment; and 

Resolved further, That the N ceementtete in Con; from the 
State of Tennessee safeguard to the State all of its rights and privi- 
leges reserved to the State under its constitution in its navigable 
rivers, and that all charges, control, and administration of water 
powers developed in its navigable streams, except as to matters and 
Porgy that relate purely to navigation and interstate commerce, 
shall be left to be regulated by the laws of the State of Tennessee, 

Resolved, That certified copies of this joint resolution be forwarded 
to each Member of the House of Representatives and each Senator 
from the State of Tennessee. 

Adopted February 11, 1919. 

Axprew L. Topp, 
8 gee of the Senate. 
Seto M. WALKER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Approved February 13, 1919, 

A. II. Roperts, Governor. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I also present a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Mayor and Aldermen of Johnson City, Tenn., stating 
that they are unalterably opposed to Government ownership of 
telephone properties and favoring the return of same to private 
operation, which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Regular meeting of the board of mayor and aldermen was held in the 
courtroom, Tuesday, February 4, 1919. 


Present: Mayor C. P. Faw, Aldermen Ellison, Davis, McLeod, Taylor, 
and Sharp, City econ, te Dyer, and Acting Recorder Artz. 
Absent: Aldermen Thompson, Muse, and Richardson, City Attorney 

Barnes, and Recorder Warren. . 

The following proceedings were had, te wit: 
Upon motion of Messrs. Ellison and Davis, the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“Whereas Johnson City, Tenn., has. for several years suffered the ex- 
pense and inconyenience of two antiquated and inefficient telephone 
exchanges; and 

“ Whereas an earnest but unsuccessful effort has been made by the board 
of mayor and aldermen, since the Government assumed control over 
the te ee system of the country, to secure relief from sald con- 
dition through the Postmaster General; and 

“ Whereas as in the case of railroads, the service rendered by said tele- 
phone exchanges has not only become more unsatisfactory but more 
expensive under Government control: Therefore be it 
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_ _“ Resolved by the board of mayor and aldermen, That they are unalter- 
ably opposed to Government own p of telephone pro; es, but favor 
an early return of same to private operation, under proper Federal regu- 
lation: Be it further 

“ Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to the Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the first district and to the two United States 

Senators from Tennessee.” 

Then the board adjourned. . 
Adopted February 4, 1919. 
- C. P. Faw, Mayor. 

Attest: 

J. ALLEN ARTZ, 
Assistant Recorder. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I present a communication from the local 
board for Carroll County, Tenn., relative to the deportation of 
alien enemies, which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxrp, as follows: 

HUNTINGDON, TENN., February 12, 1919. 


Senator KENNETH D, MCKELLAR 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dear SENATOR: Since the war is now over and the period of recon- 
struction has begun, we trust Congress will not overlook the fact that 
there are many in our midst who were born in S and other for- 
eign lands and had lived here many years prior to the war without 
ever baying declared their intention to become citizens of our 9 
Some did declare themselves, but when it came to the protection of this 
great country that had nurtured and protected these ingrates they all 
claimed exemption from military service on the ground of noncitizen- 
ship. We believe that all such who are in our midst should be de- 
ported. For every alien sé exempted a good American boy had to go 
to the front while they remained at home in ease and safety. 

We appeal to you as Tennessee's representative in Congress, a State 
that has purer Anglo-Saxon population than any other State in the 
Union and who holds in her bosom as brave men and women as live on 
the earth anywhere, to see to it now, while we are going through this 
reconstruction, that not only the German cowards who surrendered 
their papers but the nondeclarants as well who claimed exemption on 
the ground of noncitizenship shall be sent where they belong—back to 
Germany or other former places of residence—for both of them are the 
same kind of parasites. A man not willing to fight certainly would not 
make a desirable citizen. 

We believe in the “ Put e on guard but Americans" plan, and 
we trust that as our representative at Washington you will support a 
measure restricting immigration in the future and that will make it 
impossible for the nondeclarant alien who claimed exemption from mili- 
N service to be naturalized in the future. 

e believe the time has come when a line should be drawn between 
patriots and traitors, and it should be done while things are fresh in 
our minds. We trust, therefore, that each Member of Congress from 
th: “ Volunteer State” will support a measure on the lines above sug- 
gested, and, if necessary, that some of our Members may introduce suc 
a measure. 

Yours, respectfully, LOCAL BOARD ror CARROLL County, 
J. B. Cox, Chairman. 
J. Sau JOHNSON. 
W. H. Eason. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I also present a communication from the 
Ministerial Alliance of Nashville, Tenn., concerning Christian 
unity and a league of nations, which I ask to have printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DECLARATION CONCERNING CHRISTIAN UNITY AND A LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 
I. CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


The Ministerial Alliance of Nashyille, Tenn., composed of Protestant 
ministers of the city, recognizing the gracious Providence which has 
given victory to the allied armies that have been fighting for the sup- 
pression of crime and violence and for the establishment of righteous- 
ness and peace in the earth, desire to give ression of their gratitude 
to 9 God for the blessi wherewith He has blessed us and 
our allies this struggle of t against right. We desire to give 
renewed expression to our faith in the adaptation of Christianity to 
the world’s moral and spiritual needs and in the ultimate spread and 
triumph among men and among all nations of the religion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which alone has power to h war from the earth and 
to give ultimate and permanent peace to the world. But to accomplish 
this beneficent and far-reaching result it is absolutely necessary at this 
time to internationalize all Christians if we are to Christianize all na- 
tions. The time has come when the followers of Christ everywhere are 
called on as perhaps never before to cultivate the spirit of unity and 
cooperation in their great and common task. For the accomplishment 
of the task to which this generation is called, and for which the oppor- 
tune day has come, we need to reconsecrate ourselves as Christians not 
only to ceaseless prayers, but to sacrificial and undivided service for 
humanity, a service of unified effort so important and imperative at 
this epoch and crisis in the world's history that it will be nothing less 
than a moral crime for it to be marred or defeated by sectarian rival- 
ries and jealousies. (A league of the nations of the world, if it is to 
be on the basis of the ethical ideals of Christianity, which is the only 
basis upon which it can be effected, should be 8 and accompanied 
by such a union or league of Christians of all names and creeds as will 
bring upon the nations of the earth the impact of a world-wide Chris- 
tian church unified in 3 love and cooperative service.) The 
call of the Master of mankind that comes to his followers to-day is to 
put the emphasis of our faith and preaching and practice 7 their 
unities and not upon their differences. Let this spirit of brother! 
love and cooperation be all along the far-flung battle lines of worl 
conquest for Christ, the inspiration and the passion of the new Chris- 
tian patriotism that will be no less national because it has become 
international. 

11. A LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 

This ministerial alliance also desires to give its indorsement to the 
movement looking to a league of all nations for the promotion of world- 
wide and permanent peace; and without as yet indorsing any one of 
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the different theories or plans suggested for the organization and main- 
tenance of such a league, as opposed to other theories and plans, we 
give it as our deep conviction that some such union of nations as that 
proposed is the wisest, if, indeed, it be not the only, method of efec- 
ually preventing war in the future and of promoting that spirit of 
brotherhood among nations such as can alone be the guarantee of per- 
manence for the league if it should be organized. 

To President Woodrow Wilson and to all other statesmen of the 
world, to whatsoever nationality they may belong, who are seriously 
and bor ee ay endeavoring to establish on the baste of Christian ideals 
of justice, of liberty, and of human brotherhood such a league as that 

ee we pledge our devout and unceasing prayers to the God and 

ather of all men and all nations that he would divinely de those 
who are working to bring about this fellowship of nations in a league 
of 1 . and crown their deliberations and efforts with such success as 
shall make it a supreme blessing to the whole world. 


W. F. TILLETT. 


Mr. KING. I present a memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Utah, which I ask to have printed in tbe RECORD. 

The resolution was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A joint memorial (H. J. M. 2) memorializing the Congress of the United 
tates for the passage of an amendment to the bill introduced b 
Senator BANKHEAD in the United States Senate on December 4, 
1918, known as S. 5088; also the same amendment to a bill introduced 
in the United States Senate by Senator Swanson on December 5 
1918, known as S. 5098; also the same amendment to a bill introduced 
by Mr. SHACKLEFORD in the House of Representatives of the United 
State on December 12, 1918, known as H. R. 1 ; and also to any 
other similar bills introduced in Congress in order to provide a more 
equitable application of Federal aid for post roads in the 1 
settled States, and to provide a more reasonable time limit for the 

availability of such Federal aid. 


We, your memorialists, the House of Representatives and the Senate 
of the State of Utah, respectfully represent that— 


Whereas there are pending in the Congress of the United States bills 
known as S. 5088 and S. 5098 and H. R. 13354. all of which 
provide for additional Federal aid for post roads under the terms 
of the act of Con approved July 11, 1916, and commonly known 
as the Federal aid road act; and 

Whereas section 6 of said Federal aid road act provides that the United 
States shall not cooperate in any rosa 2 in an amount greater 
than 50 per cent of the total estimated cost thereof; and 

Whereas, although additionai Federal aid for road building at the pres- 
ent time is highly desirable, nevertheless those States having large 
areas and relatively small populations will be unable to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of this act as amended to provide additional 
Federal aid without a disproportionate burden of taxation: 


Now, therefore, your memorialists urgently request that the said 
bills, and any other similar bills which may be introduced in the Con- 
gress of the United States, be so amended that section 6 of the said 
Federal aid road act will provide that in those States where the average 
population per square mile of area is 100 yee or more, based upon 
the census of 1910, the United States shall not cooperate in any road 
project in an amount greater than 50 per cent of the total estimated 
cost thereof; and that in those States where the average population 
per square mile of area, based on the census of 1910, is less than 100 

rsons, the share of the United States shall be increased one-fourth of 

per cent for each person, or major fraction thereof, less than 100 per 
square mile; and, furthermore, 


Whereas section 3 of said Federal aid road act provides that so much 
of the appropriation ace dg to any State for any fiscal year as 
remains unexpended at the close thereof shall be available to such 
State only until the close of the su ng fiscal year; and 

Whereas on account of the said provision of section 3 of said act, local 
conditions existing in some States render it practically impossible to 
comply with the terms of the act: 


Now, therefore, your memorialists also r 
nding in sae, BS and any other similar bills which may be intro- 
uced, be amended so that section 3 of the said Federal aid road act 

will provide that so much of the 3 to . ae tor an 
fiscal year as remains unexpended at the close thereof shall be available 
ie 125 State until the close of the second succeeding fiscal year; and 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be sent to each of the Mem- 
bers of the congressional delegation from the State of Utah to the Con- 
gress of the United States and to each body of said Congress. 

The foregoing H. J. M. 2 was publicly read by title and immediately 
thereafter signed by the president of the senate, in the presence of the 
house over which he presides, and the fact of such signing duly entered 
upon the journal this 5th day of February, 1919. d 


uest that said bills now 


G. H. DEER, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
Attest: 
ADAM L. PETERSEN, 
Secretary of Senate, 
The foregoing H. J. M. 2 was publicly read by title and immediately 
thereafter signed by the speaker of the house, in the presence of the 
house over which he presides, and the fact of such signing duly entered 
upon the journal this 4th day of February, 1919. 
ĊHARLES C. RICHARDS 
Speaker of the Tlouse, 


Hugo B. ANDERSON 
Chief Clerk of House. 


Received from the house of representatives this 6th day of February, 
Approved, February 6, 1919. 


Attest: 


SIMON BAMBERGER, 
Governor, 
Received from the governor and filed in the office of the secretary of 
state this 6th day of February, 1919. 
5 HARDEN BRN NON, 

Secretary of State, 

By JERROLD R. LETCHER, 
Deputy. 
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Strats or UTAH, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
SECRETARY or STATE’S OFFICE. 


I, Harden Bennion, secretary of state of the State of Utah, do hereby 
certify that the attached is a full, true, and correct copy of a joint 
memorial of the Legislature of the State of Utah meteerielixing Con- 

for the passage of an amendment to bills now before said 
Bear to 8 for a more equitable ke for eral aid for post 
ce. 


roads, ete., as appears on file in my o 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great 
geal of the State of Utah this 6th day of February, 1919. 


[SEAL] HARDEN Benxioy, 
Secretary of State. 
By JERROLD R. Lercuer, 

Deputy. 
Mr. KING presented a petition of sundry citizens of Salt 
Lake City, Sandy, Midvale, Murray, and Magna, all in the 
State of Utah, praying for Government ownership of railroads, 

which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


ROANOKE RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 5580) 
granting the consent of Congress to the counties of Martin and 
Bertie, in the State of North Carolina, to construct a bridge 
across the Roanoke River at or near Williamston, N. C., and I 
submit a report (No. 722) thereon, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
TUG RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 5478) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Fall Branch Coal Co. to 
construct a bridge across Tug River, and I submit a report (No. 
723) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. i 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed, 
| BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

' A bill (S. 5610) directing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
negotiate and arrange with certain foreign Governments to con- 
vert their present indebtedness to the United States into mar- 
ketable and saleable securities; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 5611) granting to certain claimants a preference 
right to purchase public lands in the State of Arkansas; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

! A bill (S. 5612) to create the Yakima National Park in the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. MOSES: . 

| A bill (S. 5613) to donate a captured German machine gun to 
the town of Littleton, in the State of New Hampshire; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 5614) to create a Federal industrial relations com- 
mission; to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Buy Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 5615) to authorize the President of the United 
States to restore Milo O. Frank and William H. Fort first lieu- 
tenants in the National Army; to the Committee on Military 
(Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: : 

A bill (S. 5616) for the promotion and retirement of Lieut. 
Col. Samuel R. Jones; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

PUBLICITY OF STOCK SALES. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I introduce a bill sent to me by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. It is a bill to provide for furnishing 
information with respect to shares of stock offered to the public, 
and prescribing penalties. I introduce it at the request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and ask that it be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The bill (S. 5617) to provide for furnishing information with 
respect to shares of stock offered to the public and prescribing 
penalties was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. É 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 
Mr. CALDER submitted an amendment authorizing the Sec- 
zetary of the Navy to consider, ascertain, adjust, determine, 
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and pay the amounts due in all claims for damages (other 
than such as are occasioned by vessels of the Navy) to and loss 
of privately owned property, occurring subsequent to April 6, 
1917, where the amount of the claim does not exceed $500, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the naval appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment authorizing the Secretary. 
of the Navy to transfer to the active list as extra numbers and - 
next below their running mates in the regular naval service 
such officers of the Naval Reserve Force, not exceeding 50 in 
number, who have served in the Navy during both the Spanish 
War and the war against Germany and her allies, etc., intended 
to be proposed by him to the naval appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered 
to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment relative to the United States 
Naval Reserve Force intended to be proposed by him to the 
naval appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment providing that any retired 
officer of the Navy or Marine Corps who has creditably per- 
formed active duty for a period of not less than one year and a 
half during the war with Germany shall be promoted on the 
retired list with the next higher rank, etc., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the naval appropriation bill, which was re- 
8 to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
p A 

He also submitted an amendment proposing that any retired 
officer of the Navy or Marine Corps who has been or shall be 
detailed to active duty shall receive the rank, pay, and allow- 
ance of the grade not above that of captain in the Navy or 
colonel in the Marine Corps, etc., intended to be proposed by him 
to the naval appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LENROOT submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $20,000 for the construction of a road through the village 
of Odanah in the Bad River Reservation, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CALDER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES IN HONOR OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. SMOOT. I desire to submit a concurrent resolution, and I 
ask for its immediate consideration. I will say that it conforms 
to the usual form of printing the memorial exercises in honor of 
a deceased Senator or Representative. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 32) was read, consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there shall be printed and bound, under the direction of the Joint 
Committee on Printing, 14,100 copies of the proceedings and the eulogies 
delivered in yet on Theodore Roosevelt, late a President of the 
United States, with illustration, of which 4, copies shall be for the 
use of the Senate, 8,000 copies for the use of the House of Representa- 
tives, 2,000 cet ‘or the use of the Senators and Representatives of 
the State of New York, and 100 coples, bound in full morocco, for thé 
use of Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt: ed, That there shall be included 
in such document the proclamation of the President and the p ings 
in the Supreme Court of the United States on the death of Mr. Roose- 
velt, an account of the funeral ces, and other matters as may be 
deemed appropriate. 

INDEPENDENCE OF ARMENIA, 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 454), 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 
Whereas the Armenian nation has for many centuries ied certain 

regions in Asia Minor, extending from Arrarat to the Gulf of Alexan- 

dretta, including the southern Jittoral of the Black Sea, in the region 
of Trebizond ; and 
Whereas the Armenian nation is the oldest nation inhabiting said re- 
ons, and has developed therein a national culture with a common 
ge and religion; and 
Whereas the Armenians are capable of self-government, and their com- 
mon interests and aspirations make p the erection of a national 

Armenian Government in said region: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that Armenia be consti- 
tuted a free and independent country, and that the Armenian people be 
permitted to erect therein a free national republic for the maintenance 
of their national rights and the perpetuation of their native language, 
culture, and traditions. 

INDEPENDENCE OF GREECE, 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 455), 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 
Whereas le of the Greek race have from time immemorial occupied 

the lands Europe and Asia Minor bordering upon the Ægean Sea 

and have also occupied the islands of said sea; an 

Whereas the political independence and the culture of the Greeks were 
for many centuries submerged by the intrusion of the Ottoman Turks 
into said lands and their despotic domination of the same; and 
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Whereas the present Kingdom of Greece was the first country in said 


region to be liberated from Turkish rule, and since its establishment 
hus consistently striven for the liberation of the peame of Greek 
nationality, who reside in Epirus, Southern Albanja, Thrace, and 
Anatolia; and 
Whereas the Greek nation has been loyal to the cause of the allied 
nations in the war against the central empires and has rendered valu- 
able military assistance and made other contributions to the success 
of the allies in their campaign in the Balkans, notwithstanding the 
pro erman policy and attitude of the former Greek King: Now, there- 
ore, be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the territory of the 
Kingdom of Greece be extended to include Epirus, Southern Albania, 
Thrace, the islands of the Egean Sea, and those parts of Anatolia the 
inhabitants of which are of Greck nationality. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 15706. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13462) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I feel obliged to attend a 
very important meeting of the Committee on Military Affairs 
this morning, and I shall, therefore, occupy the time of the 
Senate for just a moment to conclude the remarks which I 
was making when the Senate took a recess yesterday afternoon. 

At that time I was calling attention to some specific items in 
the pending bill, among which was that found on page 5, appro- 
priating $3,000,000 for the purpose, among other things, of 
acquiring the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. I made some 
statements with regard to that project which have been chal- 
lenged by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Sautsspury], whose 
familiarity with the history of the project is very great and 
far more accurate, both as to conclusion and detail, than mine. 
I shall not challenge any of the statements which he has made, 
for I haye not had time to examine them and because I know 
that he would not have made them if they were not based upon 
facts. But I may say, Mr. President, that this is an old project, 
one which has been before Congress for a good many years and 
which is now in the conclusive stages of what may be called a 
successful result. 

This canal is desired, among other things, for naval and 
strategic purposes. The Senator from Delaware, I think, re- 
ferred to a document which emanates from the War Depart- 
ment and refers to the use of this canal for the transfer, in 
ease of emergency or when desired, of our fleet from one point 
to the other, without subjecting itself to the danger of attack 
on the sea. 

The modern battleship, Mr. President, requires a draft of 
from 25 to 30 feet of water, and this canal has but 9 feet; the 
modern superdreadnaught requires a width for safe passage 
through a canal very much more than the width of this canal 
now is. All of which means, Mr. President, that the acquisition 
of this eanal is merely the initial step in a series of tremendous 
appropriations for its enlargement, and until so enlarged the 
canal can not be utilized for the purposes mentioned. Of course, 
I realize that the canal can be used in a small way for the pas- 
sage from the Delaware into the Chesapeake Bay of craft en- 
gaged in commerce, That, however, I do not understand is any- 
thing more than an incident to the acquisition of this canal. 

Mr. President, if we have waited so many years for the final 
acquisition of this canal, I submit that in these days of peace, 
while negotiating a league of nations that shall make wars and 
the rumors of wars impossible, at a time when the Nation, hav- 
ing just emerged from the bloodiest of all conflicts, is sympa- 
thetic with any movement having for its purpose the permanent 
banishment of war from the face of the earth, and haying in 
mind the enormous expense of that war and the enormous 
appropriations which we are now making, it might wait for a 
few years before $3,000,000 of the people’s money are appro- 
priated for its acquisition. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colo- 
rado object to my interrupting him as he goes along with re- 
spect to the particular point he desires to make? 

Mr. THOMAS. I would not object to it, except that I want 
to get through as scon as possible. Of course, I yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. For example, I desire to say that the 
reason the canal has not been in operation during the past war 
and of very great use is the opposition of the character which is 
presented by the Senator from Colorado to-day. Of course, the 
Senator is familiar with the earnest manner in which I have 


advocated the purchase and deepening of this canal for the last 
five or six years 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. To illustrate, when you start an effort of 
this sort in time of peace, the reply is that we are never going 
to have any war, and when we are done with the war that we 
are never going to have any other war. 

I will say to the Senator, for example, that during the last 
war, in the U-boat raid on the Atlantic seaboard just 3 miles 
off Delaware capes, probably enough ships were torpedoed and 
sunk and cargoes destroyed to have paid for the whole building 
of this canal. Those ships would undoubtedly have passed 
through this canal had it been constructed. I merely use that 
as an illustration. The Senator is mistaken in regard to the 
sole purpose of this canal, or the greatest purpose, being naval 
or military, although that would be very great. 

I have here a statement of Admiral Benson, the head of our 
Navy, showing before the war the immense importance of it, 
and its great commercial use is testified to by a report from the 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I know that there was large 
destruction of sea craft during the spring and summer of last 
year, but I very much doubt if even 50 per cent of the vessels 
destroyed would ever have passed through this canal if it 
had been in existence. They were boats engaged in the West 
Indian traffic and the South American traffic, and some of them, 
of course, were coastwise vessels. 

Frankly, I am opposed, either in time of peace or in time of 
war, to the expenditure of the people’s money for such purposes. 
I think I ought to say that. My suggestion that the appropria- 
tion should not be made now is by no means a concession upon 
my part that it ought to be made at all. I know the Senator from 
Delaware feels differently from myself regarding the subject. I 
know he feels, and feels with all the ardency of his nature, that 
the acquisition of this canal is essential to the commercial and 
military needs of the country. Ido not think so. So far as the 
commercial needs are concerned, the canal, if it is not desired 
to be sold by the stockholders because of its profitable character, 
there is no reason why the Government should interest itself in 
the subject by taking it off their hands. 

Now, I confess I am no expert; I may be entirely wrong; but 
my judgment is that the aircraft of the future will be the great 
arm of offense and defense of the Nation, not only on the sea- 
coast but on the sea and on the land; that it will ultimately 
attain that position through its development, which is now 
coming very fast, and which I think the Government should 
recognize and encourage as vigorously as possible. The battle- 
ship itself will be as obsolete in 20 years as the old three-masted 
frigate of war of pre-Civil War days now is. That, however, is 
merely conjecture. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Might I interrupt the Senator at that 
point? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr, SAULSBURY. I desire to show to the Senator how this 
matter has been considered. On last evening I handed to the 
Senator the report made by the War Department—the Chief of 
Staff and the War College—in regard to the utility of this 
canal, and I am almost sure from my recollection that it shows 
how a descent would probably be made at the capes of the 
Delaware and a lodgment effected by any -great naval power 
that could overcome our high-seas fleet. That joins in pre- 
cisely with the idea which the Senator has now expressed in 
regard to the efficiency of aircraft. A lodgment being made 
at the port of Lewes, Which is the only fine undefended harbor 
on the Atlantic seaboard between New York and Norfolk, that 
lodgment could be made an aviation base, from which this city 
could be attacked in one hour by aircraft, Philadelphia in less 
than an hour, and New York in a little more than an hour in 
the way that aircraft go now. The result of it might be that 
this lodgment would be effected because our Navy could not be 
concentrated there for the purpose of preventing it, and we 
would be subjected to some of the horrors which have occurred 
in Belgium simply because our Navy could not prevent that 
lodgment, which they could do if the ships lying in New York 
Harbor and at Hampton Roads were able to prevent a landing 
being made. I only cite that to illustrate how all this defense 
work comes from that careful consideration which I know the 
learned Senator, whose great ability is known to us all, would 
give to a law case were he considering it before he went into 
court. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think, Mr. President, the Senator's state- 
ment proves too much. If foreign countries are developing 


aircraft to the extent that would make possible such a calamity 
as has been outlined, then all the naval safeguards against 
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such a calamity would be utterly inadequate to prevent it, 
because we know now that by building platforms upon the 
turrets containing the great guns of the modern superdread- 
naught aircraft are carried in great numbers, relatively speak- 
ing, and can be launched from those bases and accomplish the 
identical things to which the Senator refers, unless our own 
aircraft development is sufficiently comprehensive to over- 
come it. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I do not wish the Senator to understand 
me as saying that aircraft could effect a lodgment such as I 
have described. I said that naval vessels, our high-seas fleet 
being defeated, could effect such a lodgment and use it as a 
base. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think I understand the Senator. I am not 
afraid of any lodgment being made on the coast of the United 
States by any naval force in existence. In these days of sub- 
marines, mines, depth bombs, and huge coast guns, I undertake 
to say that the entire British Navy, in the event of an un- 
fortunate conflict between that great power and ourselves, 
could only penetrate the confines of this country by coming by 
way of Canada, which, of course, we could not prevent under 
any circumstances, One of the significant features of this war 
has been the inability of any fleet, however powerful, to effect 
a landing or a lodgment on hostile territory, with the single 
exception of the unfortunate expedition at Gallipoli, and there 
the landing was made difficult, of course, but it was nevertheless 
made, because of the absence of those very elements of defense 
to which I have called attention. 

Mr. SMOOT. And it proved a very expensive undertaking. 

Mr. THOMAS. And the expense of it, both in blood and in 
treasure, was simply appalling. The day has passed when any 
nayal force can effect a lodgment on the shores of any country 
that is properly defended by modern appliances. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield; yes. > 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not quite understand how naval vessels 
are going to be benefited by the purchase of this canal and the 
dredging of it to a depth of 12 feet. 

Mr. THOMAS. Thirty-five feet, if necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to call the Senator's attention to the 
report, which says: 

Regarding the further improvement of the already recommended 
waterway between Chesapeake Bay and Delaware Bay, the Chief of 
Engineers concurs with both the ial board and the Board of En- 
Eineers for Rivers and Harbors in the opinion that it is advisable for 
the United States to buy the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal at a cost 
to the United States not exceeding 14,290, and to then enlarge 
it to a sea-level canal of 12 feet depth and 90 feet bottom width, with 
the least interference practicable to existing traffic, following in gen- 
eral the methods indicated by the special board, at a cost which, in- 
cluding the first year’s tenance, amounts in round numbers to 
$8,000,000, of which $3,000,000 should be made available by the first 
appropriation, and economical work will then require subsequent ap- 
propriations of from $500,000 to a million dollars per year. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, if the Senator from Colo- 
rado will permit me, I think I can possibly enlighten the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Of course the statement of the Senator 
from Utah, which he reads from simply one of the reports, of 
which there are a multitude, shows that “a little knowledge is 
n dangerous thing.” There is no doubt in my mind that the 
purchase of this canal will lead ultimately to its deepening 
sufficiently to permit the passage of our naval vessels through 
ít. That is what the naval experts recommend. I hold in my 
hand, for example, a monograph by Admiral Benson on this 
question, from which I can read to the Senator what his views 
are, if the Senator would care to hear them, but the information 
on this very subject, to be found in the reports made from time 
to time by commercial bodies, by naval commissions, by mili- 
tary commissions, and by the commercial experts of the Com- 
merce Department, is so voluminous that in order to bring it 
before the Senate it would take too much time, but I can refer 
the Senator to all those reports. 

My hope is—and I state it frankly—that the purchase and 
deepening of this canal will so demonstrate the great utility of 
that kind of transportation commercially, will so show how the 
power of our fleet can be greatly increased—and Admiral Mahan 
is one of the great authorities on that subject from whom I 
hate freely quoted in some of the efforts I have made in regard 
to it—that it will result finally in the construction of a Phila- 
delphia-New York canal, we will call it, which will many times 
multiply the efficiency of our fleet. While, of course, a 12-foot 
depth would only accommodate light-draft vessels—and that 
would be a very great thing commercially—I have no idea that 
this canal when purchased will be limited to 12 feet. I think 


its utility, as suggested in that report, will be so demonstrated 


that the Federal Government will continue to deepen and widen 
the canal until it is really made an effective waterway. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am very glad the Senator from 
Delaware has made that statement. I think the Senate ought 
to know approximately what the expenditure will be upon this 
canal to make it 35 feet deep, according to the engineers’ report. 

Mr. RANSDELL. If I may interrupt the Senator, he said to 
“35 feet”; I presume he means 25 feet. 

3 xe SMOOT. I thought the Senator from Delaware said “35 
ee 21 

Mr. SAULSBURY. ‘Twenty-five feet is the extent to which 
they have gone in making these estimates, and that depth will 
probably accommodate all except the superdreadnaughts of our 
Navy. I can tell the Senator, in round numbers, exactly what 
the cost of such a canal will be; it will be about $12,000,000 
altogether. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not figure it in that way if this report is 
true. The report says that if it is made a sea-level canal of 
12 feet depth and 90 feet bottom width it will cost 88,000,000. 
I understand that the canal to-day is about 9 feet deep. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It has a depth of 9 feet; yes. 

Mr. SMOOT, It has a depth of 9 feet, and 12 feet will make 
3 feet extra. Now, if the 3 feet extra cost 88,000, 000, then if 
the canal were deepened to 35 feet, deducting 9 feet, the present 
depth, from 35 feet, would leave 26 feet, and 3 into 26 goes 
nearly nine times, and nine times $8,000,000 is $72,000,000, which 
would be the cost to make it 35 feet deep; and the Senator 
pit that the deeper the canal is dredged the more costly 

8. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, the figuring of the Sen- 
ator shows that anything can be done by a man with a lead 
pencil, and that my statement in the first place, that “a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing,“ is absolutely true. I will 
explain to the Senator just why his calculations are all wrong. 
It is because of facts with which the Senator is not famiiar. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator—— 

Mr. SAULSBURY,. If the Senator will permit me just a 
moment 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wish to say to the Senator that I 
simply base my figures upon this report. If the report is 
wrong, then, of course, my figures are wrong. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The report is not wrong. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, does the Senator admit, then, that to 
deepen this canal to 12 feet from 9 feet and make a bottom 
width of 90 feet will cost $8,000,000? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I think probably the engineers are accu- 
rate in that estimate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, I want to say to the Senator that would 
indicate that for every 3 feet of additional depth it will cost 
$8,000,000. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. No; I will explain that to the Senator, if 
he will permit me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if there is a way of explaining it, 
I: should like to have the explanation. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I can explain it, I think, to the satisfac- 
tion of the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be glad to hear the Senator’s explana- 
tion. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, the present canal is a 
lock canal. That includes the purchase price of the canal at 
$2,500,000. The upper levels of the lock canal must be cut down 
until they are 12 feet below ordinary sea level; so that the 
greatest cost will be the first cutting, where you have to go 
down, for example, in the upper levels, 22 feet in order to get 
your 12 feet. Thereafter the dredging is not, as the Senator 
supposes, much more expensive, but the water-borne dredges 
can, of course, excavate up to a reasonable depth much more 
cheaply the greater amount they excavate at one place and 
the better transportation they have; so that these figures have 
all been estimated and given in the reports of the engineers, 
and I can refer the Senator to the engineers’ estimates, for a 
width of 125 feet and 25 feet deep. That would be sufficient 
to demonstrate absolutely the utility and usefulness of this 
canal, and would pass a very great many of our naval vessels, 
all of our submarines, all of our tenders, and answer for ordi- 
nary commercial purposes. The cost, including the purchase of 
this canal, widened to 125 feet and to a sea-level depth of 25 
feet, is given on page 10 of Document 196, referred to, and is 
stated to be $12,424,500. I will say to the Senator that I am 
practically certain that that will be reduced half a million 
dollars on account of conditions that exist regarding land pur- 
chases and things of that kind, which are estimated at a very 


-high rate; but I hope I have explained to the Senator how the 


first cutting is the most expensive. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the Senator's 
attention to the very document from which he is reading; and 
this is what I find: 


If the lock canal is ever to be deepened to 25 feet, it would be 
advan to so a its foundations, sills, and floors as to 
allow of such deepening without serious extra cost 5 serious inter- 
ference with traffic, and this will add also somewhat to 2 — of con- 
struction. Making an allowance for these items, and statin e special 
board's estimates in round numbers, its estimates will s — as fol- 
lows: 


Lock canal, 12-foot depth, cost 238.680.600. 

Lock canal, 25-foot a cost „000. 

Sea-level canal, 12- foot depth 

And that is what we are undertaking to arrive at 


ere: canal, 25-foot depth, $45,000,000. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Where does the Senator get those figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 7 of the report of the office of the 
Chief of Engineers, War Department, dated Washington, August 
9, 1913, addressed to the Secretary of War. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SAULSBURY. But the Senator is referring to the wrong 
canal. The Senator is referring to a canal in another portion 
of the Atlantic seaboard. He is referring now, if the Senator 
will permit me, to the canal across New Jersey, which is not 
even started yet. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it says here, beginning with para- 
graph 3: 

ed 

Regarding the further 9 of the Jawate Bay, the ‘Chief of 
rd and the Board of En 
nanny Parca nie ey: in t ke n that it Is advisable for t 
United States of not exceeding $2,51 
sea-level — A of 12 feet depth and 90 feet bo 
The mathods inal 3 K rri special — ats cost 2 meluding 

323 „ amounts in — — numbers to $8,000,000, 
3,000,000 should be made aes by the first appropriation, 
and economical work will then require subsequent appropriations of 
from $500,000 2 $1,000,000 per year. 
- Then paragraph 4 says: 

The Chief of Engineers concurs with the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors in the view that further deepening to 25 feet of the Chesa- 

ke & Delaware Canal at an extra cost of $4,500,000 should await 

urther observation 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Yes; but, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Utali simply skipped paragraph 5. Paragraphs : 3 and 4 refer to 
the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. Paragraph 5 goes on to say: 

Regarding the proposed waterway from Delaware River to New York 
Bay, the Chief of Engineers concurs— 

And so forth. Paragraph 6 proceeds to consider the New 
York Canal; and the figures from which the Senator reads are 
in paragraph 6, which refers to the building of the New York 
Canal, which, of course, will take a vastly greater amount of 
money and will probably take $45,000,000. I hope the Senator 
sees that he is reading from the wrong page. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was only reading the report, 
and I have not had time to study it, because it was handed to 
me by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ransperr] just a few 
moments ago. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. But not in regard to this canal. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, it has reference to the canal. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. SAULSBURY. ‘That is precisely what I have been going 
through for five years here—trying to get my colleagues to un- 
derstand that we are talking about one thing which has been 
thoroughly estimated, and they bring in inadvertently, un- 
knowingly, figures which refer to entirely different things. I 
have been managing to educate about one Senator a year on 
this subject. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, since the name of the 
Senator from Louisiana has been mentioned 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado has 
the floor. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator yield for just a moment? 
Mr. THOMAS. I will yield for just a moment. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I simply want to say that I was very 
glad to hand to the Senator from Utah the report to which he 
‘has been referring, which covers two or three sections. He in- 
‘advertently had the section between New York Bay and the 
Delaware River confused with the section between the Delaware 
River and Chesapeake Bay. It was just a little and very 
natural error on his part. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in a matter of this kind what 
are n few millions between friends? The fact is that Uncle 
Sam's Treasury will be burdened to some degree, expressed in 
seven figures or probably eight figures, whether the enterprise 


is as contended by the Senator from Delaware or as urged by 
the Senator from Utah. The probabilities are, and I think the 
history of our river and harbor appropriations sustains the 
inference, that whatever the estimates may be the ultimate cost 
to the Treasury will greatly exceed them. 

Mr. President, I am not going to dwell longer upon this 
subject. I have said perhaps more than I ought to have said, 
and the discussion has been more illuminating by those who 
haye interrupted than by myself. But before I take my seat, 
Mr. President, I want to register a protest, as solemnly as I 
can, against the devotion of the few remaining days of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress to the consideration of business like the 
river and harbor bill. We have about 14 days left for actual 
work; and the business upon the calendar of the most tre- 
mendous and pressing importance is, in my judgment, alto- 
gether beyond the possibility of intelligent disposal if we should 
devote every minute of every hour of every day to its consider- 
ation up to the 4th of March next at 12 o’clock noon. We hare 
spent two or three days upon this bill, and it will doubtless con- 
sume as many more—yaluable days, precious days—when the 
great department supply bills, the great appropriation bills nec- 
essary to operate this Government for the next fiscal year, are 
thrust aside, to say nothing of a number of conference reports 
which refer to matters of equal importance. 

In addition, Mr. President, this Congress ought to—although 
I do not believe it can—enact some legislation before it ad- 
journs for the purpose of repressing the seditious and insur- 
rectionary conditions that are becoming more and more menac- 
ing in the great centers of the country every day. We are fid- 
dling our time away when the Nation seems to be in the very 
throes of a coming volcanic upheaval, and we are doing nothing 
about it except determining how much money we can obtain 
for this scheme and for that and the other out of the ‘Treasury 
of the United States. 

One of the most ominous articles I haye read in many days 
appears in this morning's Washington Post. It is entitled 
“*Reds’ Beyond Reach,” and it is from the pen of George 
Rothwell Brown. I shall not take the time of the Senate to 
read this article. I hope every man and every woman within 
the sound of my voice will read it, because it will convey to 
them some degree of knowledge of the manner in which the 
devotees of the red flag of anarchy have conducted themselves 
since the armistice was signed and the surveillance of the Goy- 
ernment upon their activities relaxed. It appears that in two 
of the great cities of the Union there are scores of publications 
that have sprung up like mushrooms, printed on red paper or in 
red ink, and reaching from 500,000 to 5,000,000 of the people 
daily, not only encouraging but advising insurrection, not only 
suggesting but preaching the doctrine of the dagger and the 
torch, and announcing that when the hour arrives—and it will 
arrive soon—universal massacre and destruction of all except 
the criminals composing these organizations will begin. In 
other words, these publications advocate and practice treason 
against the Government of the United States and the State 
governments, and are doing it with impunity, conscious of the 
relaxation of existing laws which in themselves were in many 
directions too weak to meet the emergencies confronting the 
officers of the Government. 

We should make treason odious in this country by appro- 
priate legislation—by summary legislation. If necessary, we 
should sweep aside everything upon the calendar and enact 
such legislation now, because self-preservation is the first law 
of nature. We are minimizing the magnitude of these condi- 
tions, as Americans are always apt to do until the crisis shall 
have been reached and possibly passed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is aware, doubtiess, that there is a 
nation-wide propaganda for the repeal of the espionage law, 
and for the purpose of permitting the United States mails to 
be made the vehicle of carrying the very literature of which 
the Senator speaks, which advocates assassination, murder, 
revolution, and the destruction of our form of government. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes, Mr. President. It is being done 
openly; and why should it not be done openly, when the offi- 
cials of the Government must be supihe for lack of legislative 
authority to proceed? I suppose the widening of Podunk Creek, 
or $1,000,000 to the Kinnikinnick River, or $5,000,000 for the 
purchase of a canai, is so supremely important that we have 
not time to consider, much less to discuss, this menace. We 


prefer to divide the raiment of the Republic in the shadow of 
the cross rather than take up the problem of meeting this 
menace and the enacting of legislation that will at least place 
upon the authorities the responsibility of seeing to it that 
government of the people shall not perish from the earth. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, I hope that if this bill is to be 
passed we shall pass it, and take up this more important sub- 
ject, and do something about it before Congress adjourns. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I think no one can controvert 
the very impressive statement that has just been made by the 
Senator from Colorado. I doubt if many Senators even under- 
stand the widespread propaganda which is going on in the 
United States to-day, not only*through the press, to which 
the Senater has referred, but in innumerable meetings where 
treason is being taught and talked without remonstrance on 
the part of the Government. Self-preservation is the first law 
of nature, and the people of this country will have to give some 
consideration to their own self-preservation. 

However important the duties of the President may be on 
the other side—and I do not intend to discuss that matter, 
because there is a difference of opinion—I say that he can not 
perform a more important duty than taking the lead in the 
matter to which the Senator from Colorado has referred, and 
stamping out in some form this wicked propaganda which is 
going on in the United States. If the occupant of the chair 
in this Chamber were exercising the duties of the President 
of the United States I know what would be done, I think. I 
think some action would be taken by Congress which would at 
least check this evil, which is likely to be a scourge within the 
immediate future. 

But, Mr. President, I did net rise to discuss that particular 
question. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
permit me? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Colorado sug- 
gested that Congress should either set aside the bill we now 
have or pass it promptly and proceed to consider this matter, 
I think I appreciate the importance of the statement he made 
and the subject he referred to, but I wanted to ask him, and 
as he has been called out I will ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, whether he knows if any administrative officer of 
the Government has submitted any proposal to Congress that 
would meet the situation, or has any committee of Congress re- 
ported any legislation that Congress could proceed to consider 
to meet the situation? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I have not any information 
that would enable me to answer that question in the affirmative, 
but what Congress needs and what the country needs is a 
leader in this matter. We are going to waste our effort unless 
we have some determining factor to point out the way which 
we should go, and under the conditions which obtain to-day we 
have not any such leader. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does the Senator know of any- 
one who ought to be better able to direct us as to how to pro- 
ceed than the administrative officers of the Government? 

Mr. WEEKS. Of course, they should be the motive force in 
whatever action is taken, and Congress will very readily follow. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest to the Senator that there is a 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee investigating that 
subject now. 

Mr. WEEKS. Oh, but, Mr. President, that subcommittee has 
been in active operation for weeks—I do not know but as long as 
two months—and the Senator from Florida knows very well that 
‘there is not a Senator in this Chamber who has time to read one- 
tenth of the testimony which they have taken. They are not 
likely to report within a definite time, and if we wait for a re- 
port from that investigation we are going to be deluged with this 
question, and, I am afraid, in a bloody way. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. KING, I think the Senator is right in referring to the 
subcommittee to which the Senator from Florida referred. The 
duties of that committee are limited and do not involve any 
recommendation for legislation. They were merely to investi- 
gate a charge that was made in the resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] with respect to the use 
of money to carry on a propaganda in favor of the brewers. 
Then, the scope of the committee was enlarged to ascertain if 
there was any German propaganda in this country; and lastly, 
hy an amendment, or another resolution, rather, which was 
offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WArsH] a few days 
ago, the subcommittee was directed to inquire what activities 
were going on in this country by the Bolsheviki, whether there 
was any money being expended for the purpose of disseminating 
Bolsheviki sentiments in this country. But I do not understand 
that that committee is authorized to formulate any legislation or 
to report any particular legislation. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator from Utah knows perfectly well 
that it will not formulate, in the immediate future at least, any 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


effective legislation which is to deal with this question as it 
should be dealt with. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator states the matter accurately, 
and I regret—— 
Mr. WEEKS. 

the least. 

Mr. KING. I know the Senator is not; I happen to be a 
member of this subcommittee. I know the Senator has no in- 
tention of doing that, but I regret that there is no committee now. 
working upon the question, which committee would be ready to 
submit at an early date concrete recommendation to deal with 
the question to which the Senator from Colorado referred. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Massachusetts will permit me, the suggestion of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Krxe] that an inquiry ought to be made as to 
whether any money was spent in the interest of this propaganda 
prompts me to say that it is not necessary to spend money to 
start such a propaganda. The maladministration of justice 
and unfair dealings with patriotic men arouses a feeling of 
antagonism which ultimately makes alliances with any who 
1 a kindlier and better disposition toward the average 
citizen. 

We were discussing here the other day with a great deal of 
vigor the court-martial revelations before the Committee on 
Military Affairs. Such revelations are calculated to bring into 
disrepute the officers and offices of the Government, 

This morning I am informed that under the direction of the 
Department of Justice soldiers returning from abroad are being 
arrested in the city of Detroit for wearing their uniforms oné 
day after they have returned, and an appeal made to the War 
Department says the War Department has nothing to do with 
the matter. They take one view and the Department of Justice 
takes another, the Department of Justice construing the law as 
they think it should be construed, which it is not too much to 
say is in direct opposition to the construction of the law which 
is placed upon it by the War Department. Oh, Mr. President, 
has it come to pass that a soldier who has honored his uniform 
by fighting the battles of his country can not wear that uniform 
home with him? 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator say that has occurred or 
that he has read of it? It seems incredible. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have it upon authority very 
direct that there is an absolute conflict between the Department 
of Justice and the War Department upon the right of the sol- 
dier to wear his uniform after reaching his home. He may wear 
his uniform under the law from the scene of his military activi- 
ties to his home not exceeding the period of 90 days. The War 
Department holds that he has a right to wear his uniform 90 
days even around home, and the Department of Justice is 
hunting down these soldiers and prosecuting them and placing 
them under arrest for doing so. I am informed this was done 
only yesterday in the city of Detroit. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator if they are being 
prosecuted for wearing their uniforms after the 90 days or dur- 
ing the 90 days? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
return to their homes. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. One day after their discharge? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; and his return to his home; 
the uniform that the soldier has honored while imperiling his 
life perhaps. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I am asking for information. I have had 
a great many inquiries about it, and my understanding was 
that they were permitted to wear their uniforms by the War 
Department for three or four weeks, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The War Department takes that 
view, I will say to the Senator from Mississippi, but the De- 
partment of Justice takes a directly opposite view, and in the 
enforcement of the law the Department of Justice has a wider 
and more important function than the War Department. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not want to pursue the mat- 
ter any further. I am humiliated and saddened to think that 
any department of the Government would exercise this tech- 
nical or arbitrary power and deprive soldiers of the uniform. 
They can not all buy civilian clothes when they get back, 
They have not the money with which to buy them, and if they, 
wear civilian overcoats over clothing military in character to 
keep them warm they are apprehended. Now, that is not 
right. This makes for disorder and it makes for the very 
things that the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator 
from Colorado are combating. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I did not hear the entire statement 
made by the Senator. I can not conceive and it seems in- 
credible to me that the Department of Justice has, as he says, 


And I am not disparaging the subcommittee in 


One day after their discharge and 
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any jurisdiction in the matter or any business with it at all. 
What order can the Department of Justice make in regard to a 
man wearing his uniform? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The busybodys of the Department 
of Justice are too numerous and their ramifications too many 
for any ordinary man to fully comprehend. I have seen them 
in their activities over and over again. Several years ago I 
saw in the Senator’s own State the activities of agents of the 
Department of Justice along our border, where warrants were 
not required to place citizens under arrest. Their activities are 
numerous, and too numerous for the ordinary man to compre- 
hend. But what I say to you now has been put up directly to 
the War Department. Gen. McIntyre—and I do not think I 
am violating any confidence—said this morning that their view 
of the right of the soldier to wear his uniform and the view 
of the Department of Justice are seriously different. I assert 
that in the streets of the city of Detroit soldiers returning from 
service to their country have been apprehended by agents of 
the Department of Justice for wearing their uniforms in the 
streets of that city. I think it is outrageous, and it makes fer 
this disorder of which Senators complain. It makes for dis- 
respect of government and law and it dampens the ardor of the 
patriot willing to give his life for his country and yet not per- 
mitted to wear in private life the uniform he has honored. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. May I haye one moment more? 
~ Mr. WEEKS. Les. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We passed a bill here providing 
that a soldier could wear his uniform and own it; that it should 
be his. It was most appropriate legislation. I think the bill 
went through the Senate practically unanimously. I under- 
stand the same legislation has passed the House in a little dif- 
ferent form, but the two bodies have not reconciled their differ- 
ences, and in that interim the law which the Department of Jus- 
tice construes one way and the War Department another is per- 
mitted to stand. 

I do not think that many men in the Government of this coun- 
try, from the highest to the lowest will approve of the perni- 
cious activities of the Department of Justice officials in appre- 
hending soldier boys for wearing their uniferms upon the 
streets of one of the great cities of this country. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator from Massachusetts will permit 
me, I suggest to the Senator from Michigan that I know of 
thousands of men who have been discharged from the Army 
who are still wearing their uniforms, and there is no objection. 
What the Senator now states is something entirely new fo me. 
‘I can not conceive of the condition being very extensive, at 
least to which the Senator has referred. I have not heard of 
any objection being interposed by the Department of Justice 
or by any Government official to the discharged soldiers wearing 
their uniforms. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I hope—— 

' Mr. KING. Just in conclusion, I do not think the Senator 
from Michigan intends to launch a general criticism of the 
work of the Department of Justice and its agents during. the 
period of the war through which we have just passed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No. 

Mr. KING. I think the Department of Justice has done ad- 
mirable work. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Splendid. 

Mr. KING. ‘Thousands of patriotic citizens all over the 
United States have voluntarily cooperated with the administra- 
tion. I know Mr. Bielaski, a Republican by the way, has at- 
| tempted to discharge the duties of that important trust with 
i fidelity and with ability. While I have differed from him in 
many, many particulars, because I come in contact with him 
very frequently, I feel constrained—and, indeed, it is a pleas- 

ure—to say that so far as I could observe he has tried to do his 
duty as a faithful public servant and a patriotic American. I 
think that the Department of Justice has earnestly and honestly 
tried to administer the law and to upheld the hands of the Chief 
Magistrate of our Government in the earrying out of the im- 
mense responsibilities resting upon him and upor all officials of 
the Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I agree with the Senator from 
| Utah. The Department of Justice has done excellent work. I 
go one step further than the Senator from Utah and say that 
| Mr. Bielaski’s management of his very onerous and burdensome 
department has been decidedly to his credit and successful 
‘from every point of view. 

| Tam not launching a general criticism against the department, 
but I do say that the construction of the present law by the 
War Department and its announcement to the world of the con- 
struction of the present law by the Department of Justice and 
its purpose and plan, as evidenced in the city ef Detroit par- 


ticularly, calls for condemnation and makes, in my opinion, for 
that lawlessness and disregard for our institutions which ought 
not to be permitted to grow. 

The only point I rose to emphasize was the point made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts and that of the Senator from Utah, 
that it is not necessary to spend money to get propaganda against 
the Government if the Government itself, either thoughtlessly 
or unintentionally, is using its power against the ordinary de- 
cencies of civil life. 

Now, that is all I am complaining about. I can not think of 
anything much more humiliating than to have a boy appre- 
hended for wearing his uniform. There is not a jury in the 
United States that could convict that boy of violating any law 
of the country. 

If the representatives of the Department of Justice in the city 
of Detroit are pursuing those tacties, which I am informed they 
are, and reliably informed, it ought to be stopped. Better than 
that, the conference committee should get together and give this 
bey his uniform to take home with him. 

One of the lessons of my youth that I never will forget as 
long as I live was the uniform of an uncle hanging upon the 
wall of his humble cottage in his little country home in Michi- 
gan. I read out of it lessons of patriotism which I have never 
forgotten, and at his knee I heard of the sufferings of himself 
and his comrades. He did not parade his virtues; he had many 
of the weaknesses of whieh human nature complains; but he 
had been a patriot, and I haye loved his memory from my youth, 
because there was attached to his service as a private soldier 
in the service of his eountry, which his uniform attested, his 
old gun and his old cap and his canteen. 

We must not permit through any laxity of legislation these 
soldiers to be degraded and imposed upon for wearing the uni- 
form if they desire to wear it and if they need te wear it. We 
must not permit them to be degraded by our laxity or by the 
overofliciousness of the officers of one department of the Govern- 
ment in contradiction to the wishes of another department of 
the Government. 


Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly; but I have not the fleor. 

Mr. KING. With the permission of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts—— 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The floor belongs to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, and I yield it back. I only intended to 
emphasize that one thought, and I leave it there. 

Mr. KING. As soon as the Senator from Michigan made his 
statement I immediately called up the Department of Justice 
to ascertain what the faets were with respect to the grave aceu- 
sation made by the Senator, I have just been informed by the 
Assistant Attorney General who has charge of these matters 
that no such instructions were ever given; that no such in- 
terpretation by the Department of Justice has been placed upon 
the law as is suggested by the Senator from Michigan. They 
never heard of an arrest and never authorized an arrest, and 
never have placed that interpretation upon the law, and if any 
officious, bumptious person in Michigan masquerading as a 
representative of the Department of Justice—perhaps, indeed, 
a representative of the Department of Justice—has pursued the 
course suggested by the Senator, my advices are from Mr. 
Bryan that his act was not authorized and he has exceeded any 
authority which was conferred upon him. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think if the Senator bad called 
up the War Department 

Mr. KING. I called up the Department of Justice, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. He would have found out from 
Gen. Melntyre that there is a disagreement between that de- 
partment and the Department of Justice. But I am glad to 
have this information from the head of the department. I have 
always found them reasonable; but some overoſſieious and over- 
exacting official out there has caused these boys to be humiliated 
and disgraced. That information comes to me without question, 
and I rely upon it. , 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, if I had had an oppertunity 
previously I should have expressed the opinion, or the hope, at 
least, that the Senator from Michigan was mistaken in the 
statement which has been brought to him. Certainly such action 
could only be taken by a bumptious official and in total disre- 
gard of law. I do not think that any such action as that is 
general. There are reasons enough why this condition is 
spreading throughout the United States, in my opinion, with- 
out. citing individual cases which may have happened in some 
particular locality. > 

But what I arose, Mr. President, to discuss very briefly w. 
the matter which is really before the Senate, and that is the 
appropriation for the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal; not par- 
ticularly relating to that canal, but in relation to a complete 
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system of intercoastal canals from Maine to North Carolina, at 
least. I think it has been demonstrated very clearly during 
this war that one of the most useful purposes for which Gov- 
ernment appropriations might be used would be the perfection 
of such a canal system. It is not only in a sense a military 
requirement, but it is a commercial requirement of the very 
highest order. 

Let me refer for just a moment to the Cape Cod Canal in 
Massachusetts, for it is not necessary, I think, to do so in detail. 
But heretofore all the shipping going north of Cape Cod on 
the Atlantic coast has had to pass around the end of that cape. 
It is most dangerous navigation, and the end of Cape Cod is 
_ literally strewn with the wrecks which have taken place there. 

The number of lives lost every year is considerable, and the loss 

of property is very great. The Cape Cod Canal, which has now 
been taken over by the Government, because of military as well 
as commercial requirements, and which would furnish a link 
in this intercoastal system, will in just one item save to the 
people of New England north of that cape in the transportation 
of coal practically a million dollars a year, and not only save 
that in money but will save many lives and a very considerable 
amount of time. 

For example, a vessel going from New York to Boston can use 
that canal and save about half the pilotage fees which would 
be required if it went around the cape. It is a neighborhood of 
fogs, and frequently Nantucket Sound is filled with vessels 
waiting for clear weather, so that they can get across Pollocks 
Rips and around the cape. I have myself remained there on 
a sailing vessel for three days waiting for an opportunity to 
get around. So when you consider the question of the loss of 
life, the loss of time, and the loss of money, it is of vital im- 
portance to navigation on our coast that that canal should be 
in operation, and it should be put in operation so as to be 
available for every class of vessels, including the dreadnaughts 
of our battle fleet. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely desire to suggest, in corroboration 
of what the Senator from Massachusetts has been saying, that 
everything which he has said with regard to Cape Cod and the 
navigation around there in the vicinity of Nantucket and all 
along that coast applies with double force to the navigation 
around Cape Hatteras, which ought to be protected as far as 
possible by an intercoastal canal. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi 
has correctly stated the case in its application to Cape Hatteras. 

The Chesapeake & Delaware Canal is a part of that system; 
and if we should complete the so-called Raritan Canal through 

` New Jersey, and the Cape Hatteras Canal through the sounds 

of North Carolina, we should have from north to south a com- 
plete system of internal waterways. It would save time, save 
life, and perhaps be of material advantage in case we ever again 
became engaged in war. 

Therefore at this time, when we have great numbers of men 
out of employment, when we are going to have more out of 
employment, when there is much discussion of undertaking gov- 
ernmental activities for the purpose of giving employment, I 
submit to the Senate that no more valuable use could be made 
of the Government’s money and of the time of the men now 
needing employment, than to complete or to undertake this very 
beneficent public work. I therefore hope that, as one link in 
the chain, this appropriation for the Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal will be made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the pending amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

The Secrerary. On page 5, line 22, it is proposed to strike out 
“ $2,500,000 ; completing,” and to insert “ $1,000,000; for”; and 
on page 6, line 2, after the words “in all,” to strike out 
“ $2,571,080 ” and insert“ $1,071,080,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Delaware River, Pa., N. J., and Del.: Continuing improvement and 
for maintenance from 8 Philadelphia, to the sea, 
$1,000,000 ; for improvement at den, N. J., in accordance with the 
report submitted, in House Document No. 1120, 8 Congress, 
second session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document, 
$71,080; in all, $1,071,080. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. The Secretary will state the next committee 
amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Chair will pardon me, I 
wish to say that I think the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] desires to make some observations on that item. I 
know last evening he asked to have it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment having been 
declared carried, the Chair suggests that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr, FLETCHER], in charge of the bill, will doubtless 


move to reconsider the action of the Senate, if the senior Sena-. 
tor som Utah [Mr. S{xoor] shall desire to speak on the amend- 
men 

Mr. KING. If the Senator from Utah desires to submit any 
observations on the amendment, I suggest that that ought to 
be done. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest that we proceed in the regular 
way, and then, if the Senator from Utah desires to be heard 
upon the amendment, I shall be willing to make the motion to 
reconsider. 

Mr. KENYON. I notice that the Senator from Utah has been 
called out for a few moments, but I think the matter can be 
again taken up when he comes back, if that is satisfactory. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We will take the matter up again when 
the Senator from Utah returns to the Chamber, if it shall be 
then so desired. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 6, line 8, before the word “improvement,” to strike out 
“Completing” and insert “For maintenance, $20,000; for“; 
and in line 10, after “$39,770,” to insert “in all, 839,770,“ so 
as to make the clause read: 

Cooper, Salem, Cohansey, and Maurice Rivers, Woodbury, Mantua, 
Raccoon, Oldmans, and Alloway Creeks, N. J.: For maintenance, 
$20,000; for improvement of Raccoon Creek in accordance with the 
report submitted in House Document No. 800, Sixty-third Congress, 
second session, $39,770; in all, $59,770. . 

f Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, if either of the Senators from 
New Jersey is here, may we not haye some information as to 
the importance of Raccoon Creek, as to what it is? I have not 
been able to find the House document in reference to the mat- 
ter. It may be that the chairman of the committee has it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This is a project which is new, and the 
original estimate of the engineers for it was $39,770 to com- 
plete it; but there seemed to be a question whether or not that 
would entirely complete it, and the engineers stated that that 
amount could be advantageously and profitably spent, so we 
changed the word “completing” to “for” and let the item 
stand as it came from the other House, at $39,770. 

It is shown by the document I have here, which is House 
Document No. 800, Sixty-third Congress, second session 

Mr. KENYON. What is the proposition? 

Mr. FLETCHER. This document shows as to Raccoon Creek 
as follows: 

2. Raccoon Creek is a crooked tidal stream emptying into the Dela- 
ware River about 18 miles below Philadelphia. The existing project 
for its improvement contemplates the formation of a dredged channel 
7 feet deep and 75 feet in width at mean low water from the mouth 
to Bridgeport, thence a channel of the same depth and 60 feet wide to 
Springers f, and thence a channel 5 feet deep at mean low water 
and 40 feet in width to the head of navigation at Swedesboro, with a 
cut-off at Molonox Shoal. This project is practically completed. It 
— 7 that the additional improvements now desired are the exten- 

on of the 7-foot depth to Swedesboro and the protection of the mouth. 
The district officer states that the heavlest receipts and shipments are 
made at the wharves at Swedesboro, for which reason he believes that 
the full depth of 7 feet should be carried to that point. He further 
states that a broad shoal has formed at the mouth of Raccoon Creek, 
which will require annual redredging or the construction of a jetty. 
The estimated cost of extending the 7-foot channel to Swedesboro and 
dred, between the mouth of the creek and the 7-foot curve in Dela- 
ware River is $25,300. 

In other words, the division engineer disagreed with the 
district engineer as to the length of that jetty, but the division 
engineer recommends that it be constructed, as I have said, at 
a cost of $39,770. Then, the report further says: 

4. After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports, I concur 
in general with the division engineer, and the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, and therefore report that the further improve- 
ment by the United States of Raccoon Creek, N. J., is deemed ad- 
visable under a modification of the existing project providing for a 
channel 7 feet deep at mean low water from the inner channel of 
Delaware River to Swedesboro, 75 feet wide to Bridgeport, thence 60 
feet wide to Sp Wharf, and thence 40 feet wide to Swedesboro, 
with a dike at the mouth, at an estimated cost of $39,770 for first 
construction and about ,000 annually for maintenance. The full 
amount of the estimate should be provided in one appropriation. It 
should be noted that the present project has been practically com- 
pleted for considerably less than its estimated cost, and that the esti- 
mate of the work now proposed is only about $4,400 more than the 
unappropriated balance of the estimate for the existing project. 

The committee thought that the whole project might be com- 
pleted for that estimate of $39,770, and therefore we did not 
change that; but, for fear that it might not be fully completed, 
we changed the word “ completing” to the word “ for,” so that 
it would read, “for the improvement” instead of “for com- 
pleting the improvement.” 

Mr. KENYON. The appropriation is not enlarged? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The total is enlarged, as the Senator will 
see. That is caused by the maintenance item of $20,000 which 
we added for the other projects. That was done on the recom- 
mendation of the engineer. He thought that the available bal- 


ances for some of the other projects might not be sufficient 
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properly to maintain them and that he would need $20,000 more 
in order to maintain properly the projects named in the lump- 
sum item. 

Mr. KENYON. In striking out the word “Completing” and 
in inserting the words “ For maintenance,” does that mean that 
$20,000 would have completed the project? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No. As the bill came from the House there 
was no provision made for the maintenance of those items at 
all; they were simply named, and then the sentence began 
“ Completing improvement of Raccoon Creek.” There was really 
a lack of provision for maintenance, although the purpose was 
that there should be an appropriation for maintenance for the 
projects named in the beginning of that paragraph. The com- 
mittee, in order to complete the provision, inserted the words 
“For maintenance.” It was really an oversight, I think, upon 
the part of the House in not putting in the words “ For main- 
tenance” there. Their purpose was to have those projects 
maintained, but they did not provide any appropriation what- 
ever for maintenance and did not use the language “ For main- 
tenance.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the Senator will recollect that the 
statement was made that the reason for the items appearing 
as they did in the House bill, grouping a number of projects 
together without any appropriation being made for maintenance, 
and then the appropriation following for completing the im- 
provements, was that they believed there would be sufficient 
funds either left over from the appropriation for the improve- 
ment or that the engineers might use necessary amounts from a 
general fund for the maintenance of these items where no 
specific appropriation was made, but they desired to have them 
included in the bill, so that the engineers would be permitted to 
nse the other funds for the purpose of maintenance. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KENYON. Then, there is an unexpended balance in 
connection with these items? 

Mr. LENROOT. In many cases there are unexpended bal- 
ances, 

Mr. FLETCHER. And the Chief of Engineers, Gen. Taylor, 
in recommending this item felt it was advisable to ask the 
further odd sum of $20,000, so as to make provision for the 
maintenance of those projects. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, in these river and harbor 
bills it is sometimes difficult to tell, without a very close study, 
whether the streams set forth in the bill as creeks are, in fact, 
creeks or inlets from the sea. I have been opposed to the 
numerous items we have had in river and harbor bills for 
streams that seemed to be simply creeks, but I appreciate the 
fact that there haye been instances where inlets from the sea, 
with a great deal of commerce, have been designated as creeks. 
I think that is rather unfortunate and leads to a wrong im- 
pression. 

We have had Raccoon Creek before us for consideration. for 
many years. I think it was first ably defended by former Sen- 
ator Martine, who could defend these New Jersey projects with 
a great deal of vigor and persuasiveness. 

In the report of the engineers as to this creek I find, on 
page 407 of part 1, this language: 

Original condition: The creek was crooked and obstructed by numer- 
ous shoals. It had an available depth of 4 feet between the mouth and 
Bridgeport, 14 miles, and thence of 3 feet to Swedesboro, the head of 
navigation, 9.75 miles from the entrance. 

I take it that Raccoon Creek, from that description, is not a 
very important or necessary waterway. The engineer does state 
that by the work that has been done in the past the carrying of 
perishable freight has been facilitated, so that much good has 
been accomplished. There was an unexpended balance July 1, 
1917, of $4,950.64; the amount allotted in the river and harbor 
act of August 8, 1917, was $5,000, making $9,950.64. I sup- 
pose if the improvement of this great waterway was not to be 
completed that sum would have been amply sufficient to have 
carried on the necessary work of maintenance. 

There seems to have been no operations during the last fiscal 
year. The work was suspended January 3, 1917, and it does 
not seem to have been resumed, which may account to some 
extent for the paucity of a showing as to the commerce. The 
total commerce seems to have been 37,085 tons. We have ap- 
propriated altogether for this creek $97,500. It really seems to 
me, so far as the evidence disclosed in the report is concerned, 
that this is one of the waterways the expenditure of the public 
money on which is wasteful. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, did the Senator observe that this 
creek is so important, its proportions are so immense that it is 
denominated as being crooked and has numerous shoals? 


Mr. KENYON. I knew it was crooked. 

Mr. KING. It has an available depth of 4 feet between th$ 
mouth and Bridgeport, 1} miles, and thence of 3 feet to Swedes- 
boro, the head of navigation. 

Mr, KENYON. Where is Swedesboro? Does the Senator 
know where Swedesboro is? 

Mr. KING. It is on Raccoon Creek, and Raccoon Creek is 
near Swedesboro. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KENYON. Swedesboro is the head of navigation of 
Raccoon Creek? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; I yield. 0 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like to call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that the commerce on this creek in 1913 was 89,075 
tons, valued at $1,158,170. Now, that is a right considerable 
commerce. 

Mr. KENYON. What year is that, may I ask the Senator? 

Mr. RANSDELL. 1913. The Senator has correctly stated 
that the report shows that the commerce of 1917 was 37,085 tons, 
valued at $307,179; but the Senator failed to call the attention 
of the Senate to this very important item on page 408, under the 
paragraph “ Commercial statistics,” which reads in this way: 

The usual draft of loaded vessels ig from 4 to 7 feet. The eral 
character of the commerce for the calendar year was crude oil, farm 
produce, manure, grain, oyster shells, and tomatoes. 
` Evidently it is a farming community. 

The decrease in commerce is due to it being impracticable to obtain 
complete reports, 

Mr. KENYON. Where is the Senator reading from? 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is on page 408 of the first volume of 
the report. 

Mr. KENYON. For 1918? 

Mr. RANSDELL. For 1918, part 1, the same that the Senator 
was reading from; the last paragraph on page 408. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Pardon me until I finish, and then the 
Senator can ask his question. 

The decrease in commerce is due to it being impracticable to obtain 
complete reports. 

I do not know exactly the situation there, Mr. President; but 
I do know that on a good many of these smaller waterways 
gasoline boats carry a very considerable commerce, which in the 
aggregate amounts to a great deal of commerce, and that it is 
very, very valuable to the small communities. This is not one 
of the big things, it is true. It is only a few dollars; but those 
small communities must be taken care of just as well as the big 
ones, and it is almost impossible to get accurate statistics on 
the smaller class of boats like the gasoline boats. I can refer 
the Senator to a river in my own State, Louisiana—Terrebonne 
Bayou, it is called—which has 1,000 boats on it, and you will 
find hardly any statistics in regard to the commerce, but in the 
aggregate it is a very important commerce; and I haye no doubt 
that the commerce on Raccoon Creek, which in 1913 was 80,000 
tons, worth over a million dollars, is still a valuable commerce. 

Mr. KENYON. I want to substantiate the statement of the 
Senator. I agree with the Senator that the record shows that 
oftentimes, as a result of the burning up of the boat, we do not 
get the commercial statistics. For instance, on Newbegun 
Creek the gasoline boat was burned up and the engineers re- 
ported that they could not get any statistics. 

Mr. RANSDELL. But the report does not say that a boat 
burned up in this case. The engineers say that the decrease in 
commerce is due to its being practically impossible to obtain 
complete reports. They do not intimate that a boat burned up. 

Mr. KENYON. No; but I am substantiating the Senator's ar- 
gument by referring to Newbegun Creek, where the one boat 
burned up, and so the engineers say we can haye no statistics, 
The Senator is correct on that point. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That might be true as to Newbegun 
Creek; there might have been only one boat there, and, of 
course, if that boat burned there would be no commerce; but 
evidently that is not the situation here, when the official statis- 
tics show that five years ago there were 89,000 tons of com- 
merce, worth over $1,000,000. Surely it took more than one 
boat to carry all of that commerce, especially when those are 
very small boats of only about 4 feet draft. 

Mr. KENYON. And it is very serious, of course, when the 
only boat on the creek burns up. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is probably true. If the Senator says 
so, I suppose it is true. I would not dispute his statement. If 
he knows that, I will accept it as correct. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was just going to suggest to the 
Senator from Iowa that in many instances, as I have read 
through hundreds and thousands of pages of these reports, we 
find that the commerce constantly diminishes upon the creeks. 
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In many instances it diminishes, because the railroads invade 
the territory, and their rates are so much lower and the trans- 
portation is so much quicker that as a result they cease to util- 
ize the so-called waterways for the purpose of transportation. 
Then in many other instances the people devote themselves to 
entirely different occupations as the country changes, so that 
instead of exporting certain products they may be giving their 
attention to the production of other matters that do not call for 
export; or if for export, export in a different way. 

I just want to suggest to the Senator, however, in connection 
with the statement that this creek in its palmy days had the 
immense tonnage referred to by the Senator from Louisiana, 
that I know of mines in the West that have an output of 40,000 
tons a day, and they do not ask the Government to carry that 
freight for them. They have to build their own wagon ways 
and roadways and railroads for the purpose of conveying their 
freight. I know of hundreds and hundreds of farmers in the 
West and in the Middle States who produce thousands of tons 
of farm products during the year. ‘They have to construct their 
own wagon ways and roadways to the railroads for the purpose 
of transporting their commodities. The Government does not 
bring to them a railroad or bring to their farms or to their 
mines the instrumentalities for the transportation of their com- 
merce. Private business does it; private initiative does it; 
corporations do it. But it seems that the plan now is that if 
there is an infinitesimal creek, or if there is a swale, the Gov- 
ernment must, then, out of the creek construct a waterway ; and 
if there is no water there, sink artesian wells or something of 
that nature and pump water into the swale for the purpose of 
carrying to market the commerce of the inhabitants of that 
vicinity. 

Mr. KENYON. Now, the Senator raises a question that we 
always have up in every river and harbor discussion, as to the 
railroads. I wonder if the Senator has observed the annual 
report of the Director General of Railroads on inland water- 
ways? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before the Senator gets on 
to that subject, may I say a word about Raccoon Creek? Lam 
afraid the name may prejudice this project. 

Mr. KENYON. I am coming back to Raccoon Creek. 

Mx. FLETCHER. I simply want to call the Senator's attention 
to just what this project is. It may save him some trouble to 
investigate it. 

The additional improvements now desired are the extension of the 
T-foot depth to Swedesboro and the protection of the mouth, 

Now, the engineer says: 

I have personally examined this stream on several occasions, recently 
for the — ger of preparing this report. 

The traffic of the stream is carried by gasoline boats and barges, by 
lying daily between Br 2 and e Pig and 
by occasional steam tugs with barges. . Miller rts 34 vessels 

arly employed, with an segregate tonnage of and drafts 
between 4 and 6 feet. In 1912 the commerce amounted to 92,688 short 
tons, valued at $1,163,700. About 21 landings and wharves are used. 

p freight consists principally of fertilizers, coal, building 
and road materials, and do: c commodities. The outgoing freight 
is farm produce, fruit, and truck. Vegetables are shipped in large quan- 
tities by rail to Boston and other eastern cities, and by boat to Philadel- 
phia, ter, and other places on the Delaware River. For shipments 
of this kind, Raccoon Creek ranks near the head of the list of tributaries 
of Delaware River and Bay. 

That is the kind of stream this is. It is one of the important 
tributaries of the Delaware River. Beeause it is named Raccoon 
Creek, we ought not to deprive it of the improvement to which 
it is entitled; and I will state that the project was originally 
adopted away back in 1882. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not think the name ought to prejudice it. 
We ought to appropriate liberally to take care of the mouth of 
Raccoon Creek. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can see that the term “creek” does not 
dignify it sufficiently, but the report further says: 

The heaviest Te and shipments are made at the wharves at 
Swedesboro, for which reason the full depth of 7 feet should be carried 
to that point. 

That is the reason why they want to carry the improvemert 
up to Swedesboro, Those are the real facts about the merits of 


the project. 
Mr. KENYON. I am glad the Senator has defended it so 
well. I want to get back now to the question of the Senator 


from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him just one moment before he proceeds with 2x gen- 
eral discussion? 

Mr. KENYON, Certainly. 


Mr. KING. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether the State of New Jersey has made any contri- 
bution toward this waterway? ‘ 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think so, 


Mr. KING. Has it contributed a dollar to any of these creeks 
and inlets and streams, some of which are so minute as to be 
unknown, upon which millions of dollars have been expended 
by the Government? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can not say as to that. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator haye the audacity to sug- 
gest that they should? 

Mr. FLETCHER. T would have to look over all the projects 
in New Jersey. I can not say as to that. 

Mr. KING. My understanding is that the State of New 
Jersey has made no appropriation for this project. My informa- 
tion is that notwithstanding millions of dollars have been ex- 
pended by the United States upon harbors and creeks and 
streams in New Jersey, the latter has made no contribution, 
8 many of them are for local purposes and serve local 
en — 

Mr. KENYON. What is the use of the State appropriating, 
if the Government will take care of it? 

Mr. KING. I understand that there are a few States in the 
Union that have recognized the propriety and justice of the 
situation and have had the honor to do something with respect 
to the improvement of streams within their borders, some 
of which have been purely local. May I ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] whether his State is on the roll 
of honor or on the roll of dishonor in respect to these appro- 
priations? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must call the attention 
of the Senator from Utah to the fact that the rule does not per- 
mit a Senator to refer disparagingly to a State of the Union. 

Mr. KING. These appropriations are all considered so honor- 
able that F supposed designating them as dishonorable would 
not change the result. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We have enough trouble about this 
bill, without rowing about what are good and bad States. 

Mr. KING. I will inquire of the Senator whether his State 
is on the rell of States which have made appropriations for the 
improvement of their own waterways? 

Mr. KENYON. That raises a parliamentary question. Is n 
5 to a State getting appropriations a reflection on the 
State? 

Mr. KING. Apparently that seems to be the rule, as T inter- 
pret the remark of the Vice President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; but the Senator from Utah 
used language that approached very closely to an infringement 
of the rule. He spoke of honorable and dishonorable States, 
and he asked if the State of Massachusetts was on the honorable 
or the dishonorable list. That is a plain violation of the rule. 

Mr. KING. On the roll of honor or on the roll of dishonor. T 
submit that it is not honorable for a State to fail to make appro- 
priations for purely local purposes, and to impose upon the Fed- 
eral Government duties and burdens which rest upon them, and 
that when States do make appropriations for rivers and harbors 
it is an honorable thing; and I ask the Senator whether his 
State has done the honorable thing? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that that is out 
of order, and a violation of the rule. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I submit that it is a very honor- 
able thing for a State to make an appropriation for rivers and 
harbors for local matters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is all right. 

Mr. KING. I do not think it is a very honorable thing for a 
State to come here and impose upon the Federal Government 
and ask for appropriations for matters that are purely local. 
I should think that it was not an honorable thing for a man 
to come here and ask for Federal appropriations for purely 
private concerns. I do not think, in the realm of ethics, that 
it is a very honorable thing for States to shirk funetions whicl 
devolve upon them and put them over on the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must stop this. There 
is not any showing in this bill that any State of the Union has 
come here and asked for anything, and the Senator from Utah 
is speaking offensively about States of the Union. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, does not the Senator from 
Utah know that the States have no control over navigable 
waterways? € 

Mr. KING. I was speaking in general terms, Mr, President. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question, Take a State that has a stream entirely within 
its borders, such as the raging Ocklawaha. Is it disrespectful 
to talk here about appropriations going into a State that are for 
a stream entirely within the borders of the State? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, the Chair has not so held. The 
Chair does not care how Senators criticize these creeks and 
appropriations. They ean say anything they please about them, 


— 
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if they do not try to divide off the States of the Union into 
honorable and dishonorable States and if they do not attempt 
to inject into the Recorp the statement, which is not a fact, 
that any State of the Union has come here and asked for appro- 
priations. There is no showing of that kind. This bill is re- 
ported by the Committee on Commerce, and there is not in the 
Recorp or in the report a single thing that shows that any 
State government has ever come to this Congress and asked 
for an appropriation for rivers and harbors, until this morning 
there was a memorial of the Legislature of Missouri. When 
we reach that question, if it ever comes up, the Chair will 
rule on it. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not think the Senator intended to re- 
flect on States. I think we have a right to discuss these Fed- 
eral appropriations which go entirely into States, such as the 
instance I have cited. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have no desire, of course, to 
reflect upon any State. As Senators know, I have contended 
here for the States, for their honor and dignity and against what 
I have considered to be the tendency of the times, to submerge 
the States in a strong federalism. I love and honor the States 
and beheld in them sovereigns, governments indestructible, 
having important functions to discharge. I submit that the 
policy of Congress in making appropriations for small, invisible 
creeks and streams, not navigable, and in the interest of purely 
local districts, has not been creditable. Such appropriations 
have been condemned by Senators and Congressmen. One of the 
most eminent men in public life, Mr. Burton, former Senator 
from Ohio, in this Chamber and on the floor of the House, 
and in public utterances since he left the Senate, has de- 
nounced many of the rivers and harbors bills which have passed 
through Congress. He denounced them because there were 
unknown creeks and streams that were receiving large contri- 
butions from the parent Government—streams which, if they 
were susceptible of any commerce, ought to have been developed 
by the States themselves, because they were purely local, and 
not by the Federal Government. 

I am condemning appropriations made by the Federal Goy- 
ernment for the benefit of purely local sections, and also large 
appropriations upon navigable streams where there was no 
commerce and upon which there never will be commerce. An 
examination of the hundreds of projects which have drawn 
approximately $1,000,000,000 will convince any fair-minded per- 
son that hundreds of millions of dollars have been wasted. If 
the State of Massachusetts has made contributions for the de- 
velopment of its rivers, creeks, and harbors, I think it was fair 
just as well as an honorable thing for it to do. I beg, however, 
to inquire of the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, 
with the permission of the Senator from Iowa, whether his 
State has made contributions for the purposes just mentioned? 

Mr. RANSDELL, Will the Senator from Iowa let me ask a 
question of the Senator from Utah? The Senator from Utah 
has stated that former Senator Burton, who certainly was a 
great man, has denounced the river and harbor bill, I wish 
to ask him if the former Senator Burton was not chairman 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from 1898 until, if I mistake not, March 4, 1909, 
a period of about 12 years, and if he did not include in the 
river and harbor bills which he reported, whenever a river and 
harbor bill was adopted, the very item now in discussion, Rac- 
coon Creek, and if he did not include in the river and harbor 
bill nearly all the other creeks that have been criticized from 
‘time to time by the Senator; and, further, if the former Sena- 
tor from Ohio, Mr. Burton, was not such a forceful man that if 
he had opposed the item the other members of the committee 
could not have included it in the bill over his protest? 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator do me the kindness to yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Of course, I can not answer all of the questions 
propounded by my esteemed friend from Louisiana as to what 
were included within the bills during the time the Senator to 
whom he refers wag chairman of the committee. I know he was 
chairman of the committee for many years. If the Senator will 
pardon me, I should like to read a word or two of what former 
Senator Burton did say. Senator Burton said in an article 
which he wrote appearing in World's Work for February, 1913: 

For years we have been struggling under a vicious system of river 
and harbor improvements. For instance, the river and harbor bill of 
1910 contained items favoring 296 out of the 391 congressional districts, 
This bill was a masterpiece of geographical distribution and a striking 
tribute to the cohesive power of legislative logrolling. Even the obstacle 
offered by mountains of considerable size did not prevent certain por- 
tians of the country from being represented in this bill. 

Now, there are two ways of framing a river and harbor bill. The 


popular method of drawing a bill is to make such concessions to all 
the different States and localities that you will have an overwhelming 


The other method, and the right one, is to 
ect those projects which would benefit the whole country and then 

finish them with promptness. The first method is irresistible. It will 

win every time. d 
Proceeding he says: 


This policy of piecemeal appropriations encourages extravagance and 
the adoption of injudicious and wasteful projects merely for the pur- 
pose of spending money in the greatest possible number of districts. 

en you give small appropriations to a large number of items it is an 
invitation to every Congressman who has a harbor, a creek, a well- 
developed spring to come in and ask for an appropriation in these bills, 
It is a very 28 1 matter to come to Congress and secure $100,000 on 
a project that will cost a million or two millions. 

Then he asks, after the entering wedge has been made: 


What! Will Congress, after it has committed itself to this pant 
port although costing a million dollars or more, drop it after $100,000 

s been spent and let the money expended be buried in the sea? 

Then he proceeds: 


In this way I have seen the most unwarranted and extravagant en- 
terprises undertaken, apparently not so much to improve our water- 
ways as to put the Government's money into circulation in the various 
congressional 3 in order to improve the chances of the different 
Members of Congress for reelection. 

Proceeding, he says: 


Communities and individuals, backed by a large share of the public 
press, whose pages teem with demands for economy and with condem- 
nations of Congress for extravagance, are constantly insisting that large 
and sometimes utterly unjustifiable appropriations be made in the 
own locality. A Member of Con s is told, “If you do not get this 
appropriation for a public building or for this river or harbor, or if 
you do not join in a movement for this new line of activity, you will 
no longer be returned to office.” Of course no man in public life wishes 
systematically to adopt a course which will prevent his return to the 
office he holds, though some theorists and political scientists scem to 
Sor ee proper course for a Congressman is to go straight ahead to 

efeat. 

Then he states further on: 


Public buildings, river improvements, free seeds, departmental publi- 
cations are being used to reelect Members to Congress. Bluntly, the 
people are furnishing the money by which they are being delivered. 

Then he refers to a river in Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas, 
the Red River, and says: 

For the last year traffic over this stretch of 476 miles below Fulton 
Harbor, aside from the saw logs which could be floated without any 
improvements, was 10 tons of grain, 16 tons of provisions, 26 tons of 
fish, and 10 tons of ice. In all, 62 tons were carried on these 476 
miles of river. The river and harbor bill of 1912 carried an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 for this stretch of the Red River. That is at the rate 
of $806 for every ton of merchandise or grain carried on that river the 
preceding year, The amount expended for the zeae is practically eight 
times as much as all the value of the merchandise and freight carried. 
Two years ago it was 835 tons, and now it has dropped to 62 tons. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator—— 

Mr. RANSDELL, May I ask just one question? 
promise to ask but one, 

Mr. KENYON. I am willing to yield, but I am not willing 
for the Senator from Utah to read former Senator Burton’s 
speech in my time. It would take, I think, a week. 

Mr. KING. No; I was just reading from an article he 
wrote. 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish the Senator from Utah would put 
in the reply which I made to that article. He told what he 
called the truth about our waterways, and I called my reply 
the real truth about our waterways. It was published in the 
Ryconb. But I will not take the time of the Senate with that. 

I simply wish to ask the Senator from Utah if he is not the 
author of a bill introduced in the Senate on December 11, 1918, 
which proposes to appropriate the sum of $15,000,000, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, “for construction work and inci- 
dental operations for a reclamation project on Green and Grand 
Rivers, Utah, to be expended under the supervision of the 
Director of the Reclamation Service” ? He wants half as 
much on that one project as this bill proposes to expend on all 
the waterways of the greatest country in the world. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Now, the Senator sees exactly the 
reason for executing the rule. He is getting right into the 
question of a State, which the rule says a Senator must not 
offensively refer to. 

Mr. RANSDELL. If the Vice President will pardon me, I 
was going to say I have no objection in the world to this item; 
it may be all right; but I was asking the Senator, who has 
spoken of this roll of honor and dishonor here, if he did not 
introduce that bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is ruled out. 

Mr. RXNSDELL. I thank the Vice President for ruling it 
out. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator from Iowa will permit me, and if 
the Vice President will indulge me for a moment, the Govern- 
ment of the United States owns large tracts of fertile land 
within what are called the public-land States. Years ago it 


support for the measure, 
se 
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adopted the policy of placing water upon these lands in order 


to sell them to home seekers. By this course it was enabled to 


form a market for its own land and at the same time benefit the 
entire Nation. Whether the policy was wise we need not dis- 
cuss at this time. The Government of the United States is now 
considering a Plan to aid the soldiers and sailors when they are 
discharged from the Army and Navy. This plan contemplates 


the reclamation of lands owned by the Government, and which, 
when water is applied thereon, prove to be agricultural lands 


of great value. The Government owns several million acres 


of most excellent land which can be irrigated from the waters | 


of Green and ‘Grand Rivers. Fifteen millions of dellars would 
reclaim hundreds of thousands of acres of these lands, and thus 
furnish homes for thousands of home seekers. ‘This preject 
would, in my opinion, be considered and developed if the sug- 


gestion of Secretary Lane relating to homes’ fer soldiers and | 


sailors are carried into effect. The bill to which the Senator 
refers is in aid of the pregram, which seems to meet with so 
much favor, that the Government should improve its own hold- 
ings in order to dispose of them, and at the same time aid genu- 
ine home seekers, and particularly those who have so heroically 
served the Nation in the conflict just ended. 

Mr. RANSDELL. If it be a good project, I certainly hope 
personally that it will be adopted. I would not pretend to de- 
nounce it as unwise. I simply asked the Senator from Utah if 
he did not introduce that bill. 

Mr. KING. I did. 

Mr. KENYON. ‘The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] 
desires to answer the question of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kina], which was addressed to him, and I have no objection. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I heard the Senator from Utah 


[Mr. Kixal a day or two ago ask some Senator if his State 


had made any contribation to the improvement of rivers and 
harbors in which they were directly interested, and thinking he 
might ask me the question, I brought with me this morning a 
statement showing what Massachusetts has done. 

My judgment is that Massachusetts has done and is doing 
about as much and more than it should, and that many of the 
expenditures the State has made are properly national expendi- 
tures; but, as I have ihe opportunity to do so, I wish to put 


in the Recorp the result of the operations along these lines of 


the State of Massachusetts in the year 1917. Massachusetts 


spent $84,230.72 in general expenses and materials for improye- | 
It spent in the improvement of rivers and harbers: For 
Coetuit Harbor, $1,090; for Barnstable and Mashpee Harbor, | 


ments, 


$9,900; for the Connecticut River, $7,698; for Duxbury Bay, 


$1,235; for Falmouth, Waquoit Bay, $10,219; for Gloucester | 
$38,284; for Hyannisport, 
$1,152; for Ipswich River, $3,073: for Lynu Harbor, $21,419; | 


Harbor, $9,587; for Hull Harbor, 


for New Bedford Harbor, $20,355; for Plymouth Harbor, $7,673; 
and, in addition to that, for another harbor in Plymouth, 
$6,664; for Warrens Cove, $11,723; for Rockport Harbor, $800; 
for Sandwich Harbor, $9,444; for Scituate, $1,057; for Scituate, 
First Cliff, $1,585; for Scituate Harbor, $8,425; for South Had- 
ley Harbor, $2,239; for Wareham River, $21,800; for Winthrop 
Shore, $1,000.87. 

It spent, in addition to these improvements, for maintenance 
and operations of Pier 5, $85,923; for the surveys and im- 
provements of rivers and harbors under special appropriations, 
$10,760; for the tidewater fund, $1,425; for Mystic Liver im- 
provement, $153,572; for Income Harbor compensation fund, 
$8,337; for improvement of South Bay in the city of Boston, 
$2,096; for development in the port of Boston for various pur- 
poses, $725,789; for expert and special services, $609; for sup- 
plies and expenses, $5,046, making a total for the pert of Boston 
of $774,799; for harbor- improvement loan, New Bedford, $29,- 


239; for harbor-improvement loan, Weymouth, Fore River, | 


$75,000, 

Very recently the State contributed the same amount the 
General Government appropriated and the same amount the 
Fore River Ship Building Co, contributed for the development 
of Weymouth Fore River. For dredging Boston Harbor, $18,844. 

This makes a total, Mr. President, of $1,461,295, of which 
about $400,000 was spent in constructing a deck at Boston. That 
is in one year. I have not all the expenditures that have been 
made by the State of Massachusetts for rivers and harbors, of 
course. It would take a long time to compile them; but I have 
a letter in my possession relating to the proposition now pend- 
ing in Congress to make a 40-foot channel in Bosten Harber, in 
which it is stated: 

The United States has expended on — Fog pe and its tributary 
rivers, etc. from 1825 to 1915, 1 . the sum of 
$12.668.474.99, an average of $140,760.83 per yea 

The State of Massachusctts has expended and ‘actually entered into 
contract to expend on Boston Harber and its tributary rivers, ete, 
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from 1870 to 1915, a 45 years, sum of $15,477,360.02, 
of which amount all but 2 FE 152.94 Sg actually been expended, 
making an average of $343, 19.03 per year by the State. 


During 45 years the State of Massachusetts has expended 
upon Boston Harbor and rivers tributary thereto over $3,000,000 
more than the National Government has expended since the 
beginning of the river and harbor appropriation. 

I do not contend, Mr. President, that all States should do as 
much, but I do contend that there should be in doubtful cases 
cooperation between the local community and the General 
Government. I do not think it should be the case in Boston 
Harbor, for example, which is distinctly national; nor in a 
great improvement like the Mississippi River or New York 
Harbor, but I do think in improvements essentially local there 
should be a plan of cooperation between the General Govern- 
ment and the local government which would modify to some 
degree this system of rivers and harbors improvements. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I really rose to ask seme 
questions in regard to Raccoon Creek, but one thing has drifted 
to another until we have gotten rather far away from that 
creek, The inquiry of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANS- 
DEIL] to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxe] regarding his 
bill raises the same old question that if a Senator opposes 
certain appropriations in certain bills and later himself intro- 
duces an appropriation bill for other purposes he is rather 
estopped from questioning any appropriation bill here. I .sce 
no reason why a man should net be in favor of certain appro- 
priations and against certain appropriations. I have been 
against the general plan under which river and harbor bills 
have been framed, not against doing great public works. I 
have been rather converted to the idea that the Chesapeake 
& Delaware Canal is something of a good proposition or could 
be made one of national necessity and not merely to help some 
local community. 

T have raised no voice against it in this Chamber at this 
session. That, it seems to me, can be made a great national 
canal. While it will require some expenditure of money, I am 
very frank in saying that my views about that canal have 

somewhat. I do not know that we ought to spend the 
money just now in the present condition of our Treasury, but 
it is an improvement that some day should be made. 

What I have urged in the past is that we take the bill and 
try to cut out those things in it that are net of national con- 
cern but merely local. We need not deceive ourselves about it, 
er grow indignant about it. We Know that in the past many 
of these items in the river and harbor bill, the same as in tbe 
public buildings bill, have been local not only in appropriation 
but in everything else. That is something to get away from 
in this country, to get nationalized in feeling and in action as 
well as in appropriations. 

The Senator from Utah suggests competition of the railreads, 
and I started to talk about that and called his attention to the 


| report of the Director General of Railroads. I do no know 


whether we are going to be able to make the great waterways 
of this country useful unless the Government owns and controls 
the railroad. I am not arguing for that proposition, because 
on that I confess that my mind has not reached a conclusion. 
But the director general in his report to Congress on that 
subject used this language, and I think it may be well to put 
it in the Recorp: 

The increased responsibilities of this country in the family of na- 
tions will demand greater commercial activity on our part. Trans- 
— de 5 Sore oes, der, on account of the cxtensive area of 


„ We 
te me cvident that by 
ing transportation on the waterways and rer gw om 
arti them with a unified railway system, we shall ‘bri 
a correct solution of the rail-water controversy, which has 


. I doubt it =f of our rivers or canals will become active 
factors of transportation if the railroads are turned back tto atè 
The old methods of railway competition. with the waterways 
doubtless will be revived and the waterway experiment may net 
able to survive that competition. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, if the Senator has con- 
cluded that quotation, I wish to add to it a statement made by 
the Director General of Railroads before the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee just exactly along the same line. 

Mr. KENYON. I should be very glad to have that. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If the Senator has concluded that quota- 
tion, I should be glad te have this inserted in the Recorp. In 
the examination before the committee, the question of when the 
reads should be turned over te the owners arose before the Iu- 
terstate Commeree Committee, and the Director General of 
Railroads made this statement within the past few weeks. Di- 
rector General McAdoo said : 


The intercoastal waterway from Philadelphia to Beaufort, N. C., will ba 
susceptible of greater commercial developments. The projected improve- 
ment between Norfolk and Beaufort will not be completed for seme 


1919. 
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time, and it will require at least two years to modernize the gy 
& Delaware Canal. This imprevement, that is the Chesapeake & — 
ware Canal, ought to be authorized promptly, and I hope that Congress 
may grant the necessary appropriation and power to deal with the 


That is a very important connecting waterway there which could 
render very great service to the commercial center at Baltimore if it 
could be finished. 

I thought the Senator would like to have the whole story go in 
the Record; and I thank him also for his kindly reference to the 
enterprise in which I have taken so much interest. 

Mr. KENYON. I am glad the Senator put that in the RECORD, 
Of course, the railroads haye helped to make almost impossible 
water-borne traffic. The Mississippi River is paralleled by 
railroads. If any river in the world ought to carry commerce it 
ought to be the Mississippi River, but it can not do it. I never 
thought the Missouri River improvement would amount to any- 
thing, and that every dollar we put inte it would be an absolute 
waste, but the lower Mississippi is developing some commerce 
by barge lines that are placed there. 

T did not intend and do not intend to take any more time of 
the Senate in the discussion of the bill. There are some of the 
items I want to discuss and have a vote upon when the time 
comes—the Ocklawaha River, which I believe is an indefensible 
proposition, and the Ouachita River, which is worse than inde- 
fensible. 

But I want to recur to Raccoon Creek. I do not understand 
why the commerce has so decreased from 1913, when it was of 
a value of $1,178,170 and consisted of 80,075 short tons, to 1914, 
to a value of $350,970 and to 23,543 short tons. That is a tre- 
mendous decrease in the commerce of this mighty stream. In 
1915 it seems to have gone back to the figures of 1913, and 
ae then shows a value of $844,200 and short tons 

Oldmans Creek and Alloway Creek seem to be about in the 


same general situation. 
Will the Senator from Iowa permit 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
an interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rontixsox in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. KENYON, I yield. 3 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I know very little about these ap- 
propriations or the improvements which are desired for the State 
of New Jersey. I am familiar, however, with one or two of the 
items which are in the bill. 

The policy of Federal appropriations for these improvements 
has been oftentimes attacked on this floor. In fact, I have been 
here, I think, three sessions, and twice I have heard the eloquent 
attacks made by the Senator from Iowa upon the improvements 
desired by the State of New Jersey, and I am beginning to feel 
that it is becoming somewhat chronic. ; 

Mr. KENYON. The appropriations or the attacks? 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. The attacks. I will defend the ap- 
propriations as best I ean. 

I, representing the State of New Jersey, do not want to be 
accused of trying to secure from the Federal Government for 
any project in that State any money that is not necessary or 
needful, but I do say that if it is the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to aid the States on the seaboard in improving the tidal 
streams of such a State in order that the water-borne traffic and 
commerce may continue, as long as that is the policy it is the 
duty of the Federal Government to continue it as far as the 
improvement of worthy projects is concerned. 

I dislike to be accused of supporting any measure that sayors 
of “ pork,” a popular term which has been carelessly and often, 
as far as New Jersey is concerned, untruthfully used in connec- 
tion with this bill. It is not my fault that the Almighty placed 
| New Jersey on the seaboard. I am very glad that He did so, 
but I do not want any benefit for my State that is not essential 
for the commerce not only of New Jersey but of the world at 
large. The Western States in this connection, in the improve- 
‘ment of the tidal streams in the State of New Jersey, enjoy di- 
rectly or indirectly the benefit of that commerce. i 

I believe it is my duty as a Senator from New Jersey to sup- 
port any worthy project which will develop the commerce of 
the country, whether that development is in Iowa, Utah, Colo- 
l rado, or in the State of New Jersey. I believe I am a Senator 
‘of the United States, not a Senator entirely of the State of New 
Jersey. Now, in regard to 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator—I agree with his posi- 
tion—does he believe it is the duty of Congress to appropriate 
funds for streams entirely within a State? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. As long as they are tributary to 
the tidal waters of the Atlantic or the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. KENYON. So you can engage in commerce with the 
world and with other States, But that is not the condition of 


Raccoon Creek. If a river is entirely within a State, does the 
Senator believe it is then the pravince of the Government to 
appropriate funds for that stream? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I know of no such project in my 
State, but I am answering the criticism of the Senator in regard 
to appropriations which are asked for in this bill. 

Now, let me speak for a minute on the question of these appro- 
priations. New Jersey is indented with many tidal streams. 
Those streams run varying from 5 to 10 and 15 miles inland. In 
the industrial centers, such as those on Newark Bay and the Kill 
Van Kull, these streams directly furnish water-borne traffic 
and transportation for many of those large industries, and they 
afford an outlet to New York Harbor. 

Take the case of Cheesequake Creek, which has been face- 
tiously commented upon from time to time in this connection. I 
know of several million rounds of ammunition which were trans- 
ported along that creek directly to the ships that carried it to 
the battle front on the other side, because one of the largest 
ammunition plants in the world was lecated along that creek 
in order that it might be near the shipping point in New York 
so as to transport this ammunition to the other side. 

Take the creeks and rivers that have been mentioned and are 
grouped in the present item which is under criticism, for in- 
stance, Cooper River. Cooper River is a tidal stream, and along 
that stream are located many of the industries of southern New, 
Jersey. There are located the Camden Iron Works, which had 
large Government contracts and were fabricating steel, I believe, 
for the war equipment of the Federal Government. While I do 
not know what the tonnage is on that stream, I do know that to 
afford the proper facilities by a certain water depth it is neces- 
sary, in order that an outlet may be afforded to that industry, 
that that stream should be properly dredged. 

Take these other streams; they are called creeks; but creeks 
in New Jersey as mentioned here are tidal streams and not 
creeks such as are located in Iowa or Utah, which have water 
in them probably only six months in the year; but the tides ebb 
and flow in these creeks in New Jersey. 

Along these creeks are located in southern New Jersey the 
farmers who furnish produce for the great cities of Philadelphia 
and Camden. Along these creeks the farmers ship their produce 
to market, 

In pursuance of the requirement of the Federal Government, 
that practically 60 per cent of the tomato crop should be 
requisitioned, in order that the troops on the other side might 
be supplied, it was along these creeks that the farmers of New 
Jersey shipped their tomatoes to the factories, which canned 
them and made the soup and other food products for the Army 
on the other side. - 

So, I say, while it might appear to the Senator from Iowa 
that these projects are not necessary and are not worthy, he is 
mistaken. So far as I know from my observation and meager 
knowledge—for I have not made a study of this question; I 
have been on other committees, where I have conscientiously. 
devoted my time to public affairs, such as the Military Affairs 
Committee and the Committee on Banking and Currency—but 
I do say, from the meager knowledge that I have on the sub- 
ject, that I know of no project which is contained in this ap- 
propriation bill which is unworthy or which can be properly 
criticized. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President ’ 

Mr. KENYON. I merely want to finish what I have to say. 
I haye shown the facts about these New Jersey streams. Pos- 
sibly they are all ineritorious, but I am only guided by what the 
Army engineers say and am drawing conclusions from their 
statements. 

I was glad to hear the Senator’s statement about Senators 
representing the United States instead of individual States: 
That is good doctrine which has been preached here a great 
deal, but I think very seldom practiced. It runs a little con- 
trary to the remarks of one of the officers of the river and 
harbor congress lately in session here, which generally meets 
just previous to the consideration of the river and harbor bill. 
Capt. Ellison—I think he was the secretary of one of the con- 
gresses—uttered this great sentiment: 

We send a Congressman here to le te for the Nation theoreti- 
cally, but actually to get all he can for us, and, if he does not get 
our share and then some, we do our best to replace him. 

I am glad that that doctrine does not find a response in Con- 
gress. I have said all I care to say about these streams in 
New Jersey, Mr. President, and I have no desire to delay mat- 
ters. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 


chairman of the committee whether he recollects what reasons 
were given for the amendment making an appropriation of 
$20,000 for maintenance in this case? 
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Mr. FLETCHER. That was inserted by the committee on 
the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers. He stated that 
it would require that additional amount above the available 
balance on hand to the credit of those projects. There are 
available balances on hand, and the engineer stated that he 
would place that item for maintenance at $20,000, because he 
felt that they would need that much. f 

Mr. LENROOT. It seems to me that in this particular case 
the engineers must have made a very serious mistake in their 
estimate, for I desire to call the attention of the chairman of 
the committee to the annual report on page 419. In the group 
of harbors embodied in this paragraph, including two small 
additional harbors upon which the maintenance charge is only 
$1,000 a year, we find that upon the entire group in 1914 there 
Was expended for maintenance $18,000—I am giving round fig- 
ures—in 1915, $12,000; in 1916, $18,000; in 1917, $18,000; and in 
1918, $21,000, or an average of less than $20,000 per year. Then, 
just at the bottom of the page, I read: 

July 1, 1918, balance available, including $42,624.66, available only 
for main ce— 

Showing that on the ist of July last they had $42,624.66 
available only for maintenance, and upon the entire group we 
have been expending less than $20,000 a year for the past five 
years. It ssems to me, therefore, that very clearly a mistake 
has been made in this respect. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, I can not get detailed informa- 
tion without further conference with Gen. Taylor; but the ap- 
propriation we have provided in the bill is based on his recom- 
mendations to the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not question that; but I think he must 
have made a mistake; it is very clear a mistake must have been 
made. $ 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is possible; and, if it is desirable, su 
pose we pass that item at present and refer to it later? 

Mr. LENROOT. That will be satisfactory, if the chairman 
will get a letter giving the reasons for this proposed action. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I shall be very glad to get fuller informa- 
tion. It is possible we have made a mistake in putting the fig- 
ures as we have them here; but I do not think that is likely. 
I suggest, Mr. President, that we pass over the item “for main- 
tenance, $20,000.” 

Mr. SMOOT. In that connection, Mr. President, let me also 
ask the Senator from Florida, while he is looking up the ques- 
tion of maintenance, to look up the question as to the amount 
that would be necessary to complete these projects. The House 
of Representatives provided that $39,770 should complete the 
project, and the Senate committee struck out the word “ com- 
pleting” and made it “for maintenance, $20,000”; and then 
for the improvement of Raccoon Creek, and so forth. 

The Senator will remember that in all of the projects which 
are found on pages 3, 4, and 5 virtually the same amendment 
was made, and the amounts appropriated by the House were 
retained. But where the word “completing” was not stricken 
out and remained as the House had it, the amount was increased 
by 50 per cent. Would that apply in this case the same as it did 
in the other cases? 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the committee should provide absolutely 
for completing this project of Raccoon Creek, it might be neces- 
sary to increase the amount; but the committee was advised 
that, while it might be possible to complete the improvement 
for that amount, it was not absolutely certain, and that, in 
any event, the amount of $39,770 could be advantageously ex- 
pended on the improvement. So we allowed the amount to 
stand as provided by the House and as estimated in the original 
document, striking out the word “completing” and inserting 
the words “ for improvement.” So we did not absolutely pledge 
ourselves that the improvement would be completed by the 
expenditure of this amount upon it; but in all probability it 
will be. If it should not, that amount can be expended profitably 
and advantageously, in any event. 

In the item referred to on the other page by the Senator, it 
was perfectly clear that the amount shown in the original 
document would not complete the projects. It was insisted 
that they should be completed, not merely begun. Those were 
not such projects as might be partially worked on, then aban- 
doned and left while waiting for further appropriations. So it 
was desirable to give in this bill the entire amount which was 
necessary to complete them. That is why we changed the 
amounts there, without changing the word “completing.” We 
left in the word “completing” and changed the amount to a 
sufficient sum to complete the improvement. 

In this instance we did not absolutely say that this amount 
would complete the project, but it may do so. We left the 
amount as it stood and simply provide that the work shall be 
done; that the improvement shall be made. Then the money is 
appropriated for that purpose, 


Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator to ascertain, if 
it is possible to do so, what amount it would take to complete 
these projects? Then I should like to see an appropriation made 
to complete them all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator that it is hoped 
that this appropriation will complete this project. There is 
also an available balance there, I believe. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is for maintenance. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; it is for maintenance. This appro- 
priation may complete it—we do not know—but, at any rate, 
we feel justified in making that appropriation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator, after he investigates this 
matter, will conclude that $20,000 for maintenance is not neces- 
sary ; that is, if he will look at the report, provided the report 
is correct, and if the past amounts for maintenance are adhered 
to for the coming year, I think he will find there will be an 
ample sum for maintenance for this project for the coming year. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator should understand that that 
refers to a different matter entirely. Maintenance refers to 
the projects listed above. 

Mr. SMOOT. I recognize that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This amount is confined to one project 
Raccoon Creek. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the chairman of the commit- 

tee will remember that Gen. Taylor urged completion in only 
two classes of cases, one where estimates had been so recently 
made that the estimated amount would complete the project, 
and another class of cases where it would be poor economy to 
go on with a portion of the work and leave it uncompleted and 
then take it up later. But as to many of these improvements, 
as in this case, the project is really in two separate parts. In 
this instance one proposes the building of a jetty, as I remember, 
and the other the deepening of the channel. Therefore the 
engineers can complete a portion of this improvement without 
ny economic loss and let the remainder of it go until a later 
time. 
Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. I am much obliged to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin for clearing that up as he has done. That 
is the precise situation here, and that is the reason why we did 
not propose to increase this amount. We thought the amount 
ought to stand and that the improvement should be continued 
as far as possible. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the explanation of the Senator from 
Wisconsin clears the matter so that we now understand just 
what is desired and what the work will be for the coming year. 
As I understand, the Senator from Florida is going to allow 
that amendment to go over in order to look up the question as 
to the amount for maintenance. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; the item as to maintenance; but the 
Senator does not desire the other item for the improvement of 
Raccoon Creek to go over, I take it? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not care about that. After the ex- 
planation of the Senator from Wisconsin, it seems to be per- 
fectly clear that this amount will be necessary for that particular 
project. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ronixsox in the chair). 
Without objection, the amendment providing “for maintenance, 
$20,000,” will be passed over, at the request of the chairman 
of the committee, and the total will be changed. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There is no need of changing the total, because 
if the item for maintenance is not left in the bill, of course the 
amount of the appropriation provided by the House will still 
remain. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But we will have to change the total if 
we reduce the maintenance item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment changing the total will also be passed over. The Secretary 
will state the next amendment reported by the committee. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce wis, on 
page 6, line 18, after “$20,000,” to strike out “ Provided, That 
no part of the funds herein appropriated shall be expended on 
Absecon Inlet,” so as to make the clause read: 


Cold Spring and Absecon Inlets, Absecon and Tuckerton Creeks, and 
Toms River, N. J.: For maintenance, $20,000. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida 
state whether there is any information at all from the engineers 
as to why that provision should be stricken out’ The House 
evidently thought that there should be no money expended 
upon that inlet. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to state to the Senator ‘hat the 


reason why the committee felt justified in striking that out was 
because we had the assurance of the engineers that in the esti- 
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mate of $20,000 Absecon Inlet was not included, and, therefore, 
the money would not be spent there anyhow, and so there is no 
use of inserting a proviso to that effect. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is Absecon Inlet completed? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is completed and is not one of the items 
needing any of this fund for maintenance. I repeat, none of 
this money will be spent on Absecon Inlet anyhow. We have 
the assurance of the engineers to that effect. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I was thinking was whether, if the im- 
provement there has been completed, it would not be well to 
strike out the words, in line 11, “ and Absecon Inlet”? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It was thought best to keep that item 
there. It is in the list of items that have been carried in the 
bill, and it was not deemed wise to eliminate it entirely from 
the provision, but none of that money, I repeat, will go for 
Absecon Inlet, mentioned in the proviso. Therefore we struck 
out the proviso. I think it better to do that, because otherwise 
it would be a limitation that it is not necessary to put in the 
bill, and a sort of reflection on the inlet, which it is thought un- 
necessary to make. 

Mr. SMOOT. There may be an unexpended balance for that 
inlet. Does the Senator know whether there is? 

Mr. “FLETCHER. No; there will be none. ‘This entire 
amount is intended for other maintenance than that at Absecon 
Inlet. i 

Mr. SMOOT. Very wal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
on page 6, line 15, before the word “improvement,” to strike 

-out “completing” and insert “for,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Chester River, Pa.: For improvement in accordance with the 
report submitted in House Document No, 667, Sixty-second Congress, 
second session, $3,600. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 20, after the word 
“maintenance,” to strike out “$50,000” and insert $65,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Wilmington Harbor, Del.: For maintenance, $65,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 8, line 3, before the word 
“improvement,” to strike out “completing,” and insert “for 
maintenance, $9,000; for“; in line 7, before the word “ im- 
provement,” to strike out “completing” and insert “for”; in 
line 11, before the word “improvement,” to strike out com- 
peting” and insert “for”; and in line 14, after the words “in 
all,” to strike out “$53,134” and insert “$62,134,” so as to 
make the clause read: 
Claiborne, Til an Island, C 
Crisfield Harbors, Elk and Little Elk, rey Corsica, — — 5 
La Trappe, Tred Avon 
Ahaskin, and Broad Creeks, oe 


slan 
Del. and Md.; Broad 


with t report submitted in House Documen 0. — 
first session, and subject to the conditions set torth said 
document, $19,600; for improvement of Wi 
-with the 8 iy submitted in House Document No. 1509, third 
Congress, third session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said 
document, $17,100; for improvement of Tangier Channel in accordance 
with the report submitted in House Document No. 107, Sixty-third 
Congress, first session, $16,434; in all, $62,134. The unexpended bal- 
ance of appropriations heretofore made for Tilghman Island Harbor 
is hereby made available for improvement in accordance with the report 
submitted in House Document No. 796, Sixty-third Congress, second 
session, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 18, to insert: 

bh gang wk ag to at 2 ay aA 25 Alexandria, Yas and 5 
Cedar Point, „: Anacostia River, D. C.; Occoquan. J 
Machodoc, and Nomini Creeks, Va.: For maintenance, $82,000.” etd 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is entirely a new item, and 
I should like to have the Senator explain just why it has been 
inserted in the bill at this time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator that the neces- 
sity for it has developed since the bill was considered by the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House and acted upon 
there. The Chief of Engineers finds that there will be work re- 
quired to maintain these projects, and this appropriation is 
based upon the very latest data which he has in his office. He 
recommended to the committee that those projects be taken 
care of in this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is there any unexpended balance for that pur- 
pose now, does the Senator know? 


Mr, FLETCHER. I think there are some unexpended bal- 
ances, but they are inadequate. There is no balance to the 
eredit of the Anacostia River, but there are unexpended bal- 
ances to the credit of the Potomac River at Alexandria, Occo- 
quan Creek, and the Rappahannock, although the Rappahannock 
is not included in this item. There are a few small balances; 
but the engineers say that they are not sufficient te maintain 
the projects listed in this amendment, and that it will be neces- 
ra to make this appropriation in order properly to maintain 

em. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say, Mr. President, that if it is 
possible to eliminate from the bill any new items of this kind I 
sincerely hope the Senator will do so for several reasons. 
Among others, I have just come from a meeting at which it 
Was announced that another appropriation of at least $750,000,- 
000 will have to be provided for between now and the close of 
this session of Congress. I do not want to go into the details of 
that proposed appropriation now, but these vast amounts are 
piling up on us very rapidly. I know that $32,000 is a small 
amount; but when I stop to think that within the last three 
weeks it has developed that we must provide $2,000,000,000 over 
and above what was anticipated two months ago, it alarms me. 
I left that meeting to-day knowing, as I have said, that $750,- 
000,000 more must be appropriated and that we can not get 
along without it, for we must pay our debts. When that appro- 
priation comes here I shall feel bound to support it, because it 
is to pay obligations which the Government entered into when 
we were fighting for our very existence; and, so far as I am 
concerned, I must vote for it, notwithstanding I know that 
our total appropriations are going to be so vast that the human 
mind can hardly comprehend them. 

Thirty-two thousand dollars, I repeat, is a mere speck, but 
small appropriations multiply se rapidly that we have $100,000 
appropriated before we know it. From that the amount jumps 
to $1,000,000; then to $10,000,000; then to $100,000,000; and 
after a while we find ourselves appropriating another 
$1,000,000,000. 

I do not say this in a spirit of faultfinding at all; I say it in 
the spirit of a Senater who is trying to call the attention of the 
people of the country to the fact that the obligations they will 
have to meet will be burdensome indeed, and every man, every. 
woman, and every business in the United States from now on 
should recognize that in order to meet these obligations they 
must economize in every way possible. When we see projects 
added here that could perhaps be postponed for a year, or pos- 
sibly two years, it would be wisdom, as I look at it, to put them 
off until we can get a breathing spell, until we can meet the great 
burdens that are upon us now, and will be upon us for the next 
year particularly—not that there will not be burdens thereafter, 
not that we shall not have to pay heavy taxes, for we shall have 
to pay them for years to come, and our children, and perhaps 
our children’s children, will be paying taxes in order to meet the 
obligations that the Government is under to-day. 

It is for that reason, Mr. President, that I think we ought to 
pay the closest attention to allitems. So far as I am concerned, 
I care not what bills are intreduced or what Senator introduces 
them, or what State is to receive the money, or where the ben- 
efits are to fall, I think they all ought to be given the closest 
scrutiny. Let us from now on say, as a unit on both sides of 
this Chamber, that we are going to stop everything that is not 
absolutely necessary in order to maintain our Government and 
keep the wheels of industry going. We will see, of course, that 
those who are suffering through the war and through the effects 
of war are taken the best care of possible, but I know that we 
must sooner or later cease appropriating money out of the Treas- 
ury without regard to how it is going to be raised. 

I am not going to ask for a vote upon this amendment. If 
the Senator thinks it is absolutely necessary and will so state to 
the Senate, I have not another word to say upon it. I know 
the Senator from Florida is a good legislator; he is a sound- 
thinking man. I never in my life saw him go off on a tangent, 
He is a conservative man, and I have faith that he is not going 
to undertake at this time to load this bill with 
items. Therefore I ask if this provision can not be eliminated 
just as well as not and go over to another year. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that the bill has been considered by the Commerce Committee 
precisely along the line ef the views announced by him with 
reference to the importance of economizing to the limit and 
saving every item that we could reasonably save and at the 
same time keep up the necessary public works. This is an item 
for maintenance of these projects—the Potomac River at Wash- 
ington, D. C.; at Alexandria, Va., and Lower Cedar Point, Md.; 
Anacostia River, D. C.; Occoquan, Aquia, Upper Machodoc, and 
Nomini Creeks, Va. All of these are improved projects which 
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it is necessary to maintain. There is a small balance to the 

credit of the whole group. Some of them have none at all. 

Occoquan and Aquia Creeks have no balance at all to their 

credit. This appropriation covers the period from next June 

to June 30, 1920, and unless we provide for them they are likely 
to go to pieces and depreciate so materially that the money we 
have spent on them heretofore will be almost wasted. The engi- 
neer has stated that it is necessary to have this amount in 
order to maintain these projects and save the money we have 
already put in them and keep them useful for commercial pur- 
poses. We have limited it to the last dollar, I think, if the 
Senator will allow me to say so, in this item. Of course, if it is 
not all absolutely necessary—and they are not going to do any 
work that is not needed—it will remain in the Treasury; we 
will not spend it. But upon the advice of the engineers I must 
say to the Senator that I feel conscientiously that we would 
make a serious mistake to strike out that item, and I hope the 

Senator will allow it to remain. 

Mr. SMOOT. I recognize that where we have rivers and 
inlets that have taken a great deal of money from the Public 
Treasury to complete or improve them it would be unwise in 
many cases to let them go uncared for. The Senator is per- 
fectly right in stating that if the project is not completed and 
there is no money for maintenance, then there ought to be an 
appropriation for that purpose. The only question then is as 
to how much it should be. The Senator himself feels positive 
that this $32,000 is necessary for that purpose, and I shall not 
object any further to the item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 8, before the word 
“improvement,” to strike out “Completing” and insert “For 
maintenance, $2,000; for”; and, in line 11, after “ $25,000,” to 
insert “ ; in all, $27,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

ansem ivers, Va.: For main- 
N — 83 oF 9 accordance with 
pe report submitted in House Document No. 591, Sixty-fourth Congress, 

t session, $25,000 ; in all, $27,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 19, before the word 

Improvement,“ to strike out “Completing” and insert For 

maintenance, $2,000; for”; and, in line 22, after “$5,000,” 

to insert “ ; in all, $7,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Blackwater River, Va.; Meherrin and Roanoke Rivers and Newbegun 
SSS S00 ae ne T Tis Scena 

Ke. 24, Busty third Congress, first session, $5,000; in all, $7,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask that this item, begin- 
aing on page 9, lines 17 to 22, may go over temporarily? I un- 
derstand that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] wants to 
speak upon Newbegun Creek. He notified me to that effect 
just before he went away, and I ask to have it passed over 
temporarily. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well; I ask that the item between 
lines 17 and 22 be over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the item will be temporarily passed over. The Secretary will 
state the next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 3, before the word 
“improvement,” to strike out “completing” and insert “ for,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Trent Rivers ich ng, Contentnea, Swift, and Smith Creeks 

waterway 8 wan Quarter Bay 

gr ; for on sh egg of Scuppernong River in 
accordance with the report submitted in House ent No. 1196, 
d session, $31,800; in all, $39,300. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 12, before the 
word “improvement,” to strike out “completing” and insert 
“for”; in line 18, after the words “second session,” to strike 
out “$5,200” and insert “$9,000”; and, in line 19, after 
the words “in all,” to strike out “$45,600” and insert 
“ $49,400,” so as to make the clause read: 

Beaufort and Morehead City Harbors, Beaufort Inle 
Pamlico Sound to Beaufort Inlet, waterway conn 


and Beaufort Harbor, channel connecting Thoroughfare 
Beaufort to Jacksonville, 


waterway from 
1 Sound 
* Cedar 
C.: For 


nnel connecting Thoroughfare Bay and Cedar Vee NEC 
mitted in House Document N: 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 11, line 1, before the word 
“improvement,” to strike out “completing” and insert “ for,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Northeast, Black, and Cape Fear Rivers, N. C.: For maintenance 
and continuing improvement of Cape Fear River below Wilmington in 
accordance with the existing project and in accordance with the report 
submitted in House Document No. 746, Sixty-fifth Congress, second 
session, $498,625; continuing improvement of Cape Fear River above 
3 $51,000; for improvement of Northeast River in accord- 
ance with the report submitted in House Document No. 1356, Sixty- 
second Congress, third session, and subject to the conditions set forth 
in said document, $25,375; in all, $575,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 9, after the words 
“first session,” to strike out “$20,000” and insert “ $28,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Waterway between Charleston and Winyah Bay, S. C.: Completing 
improvement in accordance with the report submitted in House Docu- 
ment No. 178, Sixty-third Congress, first session, $28,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, before reaching the 
next item I wish to say just a word about the appropriation 
for Savannah Harbor. 

This appropriation is about one-half the usual appropriation. 
The situation is this: There is an amount unexpended from 
past appropriations which in the judgment of the engineering 
department justifies the reduction of the appropriation this 
year. I do not complain of this action. They do not believe 
that profitably there can be used more than the amount they 
will have unexpended of the past appropriation and this ap- 
propriation; but I wish to call to the attention of the Senate 
the reason why there is an unused appropriation. It is not that 
the appropriation was too large before, but in part from the 
lack of an efficient engineer in charge, and in part from the 
lack of a seagoing dredge, the harbor did not receive proper . 
attention. The appropriation was not used, and work re- 
quired was not done. During the past 18 months the channel 
across the bar has filled up nearly 2 feet, and there has been a 
substantial injury to the harbor in other ways. A new engineer 


‘is now in charge, and he is doing very efficient work, and the 


Engineering Board have recommended, in connection with the 
Brunswick appropriation, a sum for the acquirement of a 
dredge to be used in the Savannah district. 

In this connection I will call the attention of the Senate to 
the amount of commerce passing through the Savannah Har- 
bor Pairs 

Mr. SMOOT. Me. President, before the Senator leaves that 
subject, may I ask him a question? Does the Senator know 
what amount of this appropriation of $260,000 is to be used in 
improvement and how much for maintenance? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I can not give the exact figures. 
They will use as much as they find necessary for maintenance, 

Mr. SMOOT. I judge, from what the Senator says, that the 
greater part of it will be used to remove from the bar the 2 feet 
that they have allowed to drift in. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. A large part of it will be required 
for maintenance, and for lack of proper attention during the 
past 18 months maintenance will cost more than a normal 
amount. 

Mr. SMOOT. So that is only a striking evidence of what 
was stated just a few moments ago—that to allow these projects 
to run on without maintenance is the very height of extrava- 


gance. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is a lack of business judgment. I 
do not attribute this failure to lack of judgment by the engi- 
neers here in general charge, because they manifested the 
greatest interest to have the harbor kept in proper condition. 
The local engineer was not a man fitted to meet the difficulties 
that surrounded him during the past year. He had trouble 
with labor. He stopped a number of times the operation of 
the dredge that he had because of disputes with labor. He did 
not have a first-class dredge. As a consequence the harbor 
was not properly maintained. 

What I wish to do now is to call the attention of the Senate 
to the importance of this harbor, and let it be a part of the 
Record. To be perfectly candid, I was surprised myself to 
find that for a number of years past the seagoing commerce 
of Savannah has been larger than that of any harbor on the 
Atlantic coast except New York City. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator refer to Savannah Harbor? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; I am speaking of Savannah 
Harbor. I wish to call attention -to the exact figures, as I 
think it an interesting and valuable matter for the Senate to 
know. I wish the Recorp to show what appropriations to the 
Savannah Harbor mean to the commerce of the country. I 
present the facts to distinguish appropriations to this harbor 


1919. 


from the criticism, with which I have had sympathy, placed 
upon work of no national value. 

This harbor in 1884 had a seagoing commerce of $51,630,518. 
In 1917 it had a seagoing commerce of $478,215,950. It is second 
only to New York City on the Atlantic coast. From 1884 to 
1904 the percentage of gain of commerce out of Savannah Har- 
bor was 170, as against 92 per cent for Baltimore, 953 for Phila- 


delphia, 53} for New York, and 413 for Boston. From 1904 
to 1914 the Savannah increase was much larger than that of 
any other point upon the Atlantic coast. From 1884 to 1914 
Savannah's gain was 454 per cent, New York’s was 162 per cent, 
Baltimore’s was 154 per cent, Philadelphia’s was 78 per cent, 
and Boston's was 33 per cent. 

Again, the foreign exports from Savannah for 1914 were $110,- 
594,981; those from New York were $864,546,338; Baltimore, 
$109,690,231 ; Boston and Charlestown, Mass., $65,715,181 ; Phila- 
delphia, $65,182,514; Norfolk, $25,625,255; Wilmington, N. C., 
$25,870,851 ; Charleston, S. C., $20,829,302. So that in 1914 the 
foreign exports from Savannah were larger than those of any 
other port upon the Atlantic coast except New York. 

Turning to the Gulf, New Orleans had $193,839,961 in 1914, 
against Savannah’s $110,594,981, 

The water-borne commerce through the port of Savannah for 
the year 1914 was $349,193,325; New Orleans, $311,557,861; 
Boston, $241,288,667. 

I give next the commerce through the port of Savannah from 
1910 to 1917, inclusive. It began at $224,000,000 in 1910, and in 
1917 it was $478,000,000, 

I then give a comparison with the other cities, and I show 
that during the average of that period the commerce through 
the port of Savannah exceeded that of any other city upon the 
Atlantic coast, except New York, and exceeded even that of New 
Orleans, on the Gulf coast. 


at mean low 


1884—713.6 cent. 
TA Controlling depth 0 


1884 to 1904, inclusive: 


Savannah 170 
New York 53 

8 41 
Baltimore 92 
Philadelphia 954 

1904 to 1914, inclusive 
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Mr. KENYON. What is the population of Savannah? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. About 125,000, I think. I give these 
figures, Mr. President, and I ask the privilege of putting the 
exact figures in the Recorp, because when the subject of this 
port comes up, as it will next year, again, I want the founda- 
tion laid by having the Senate realize the importance of its 
commerce to the commerce of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave is 
granted. The Chair hears no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


SAVANNAH, GA., February 6, 1919. 


Hon. HOKE SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR SMITH : Our business interests are deeply concerned 
over the utter inadequacy of the appropriations made for the proper 
maintenance of this river and harbor. 

Savannah naturally is ambitious to play its part in the t era of 
trade expansion that we all look forward to. Our business interests are 

rogressive and have widespread international connections that justify 
The hope that in the years just ahead there will be a vastly greater 
volume of commerce passing in and out of this harbor. 

Arrangements are making for an n of our commercial con- 
nections with South America, Central America, and the West Indies. 
Our trade with European countries, as you are doubtless fully aware, 
had a wonderful development in the years immediately preceding the 
war. There is also reason to believe that Asiatic connections will come, 
bringing a direct movement of southern raw and manufactured products 
through this doorway. 

We will be handicapped and the interests not only of Savannah but 
of all Georgia and of other Southern States will be adversely affected if 
the Savannah Harbor is not properly protected and promoted. 

We look to you to take care of our interests at this time when it is 
essential that we have a strong friend in Congress. The business in- 
terests here are your friends, and we appeal to you as friends as well as 
Georgians and representatives of great commercial affairs to use your 
influence to correct what we regard as a manifest injustice. 

Requesting your most earnest support in this important matter, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, 
Murray Stewart, Mayor, 


RECAPITULATION. 


Commerce for calendar 
year. 


F we ~ T . Value of co 1884, in — 

From 1874 to June 30, 1885 $831,614. 40 | 1888: 13 to 14 fee tion toe 1884, : 

A : ( 1904: 3193, 820, 700 ..... Value of commerce, 1904, in propor- 
From 1885 to Juno 30, 1905. 6,569, 323.22 | 1905: 19 feet ý tion fo (1904, in propor. SE 

T AA ES 1 20 | 1912: 22 feet. 3 1911: 3248,78, 077 Value of commerce, | i911, in propor- 

From 1905 to June 30, 1912 968, 639. 20 | 19 . tion to $1 tures from 1905 
488 ; vio Ii, aserra iis i Prep 125.00 

2 ht. 8 „088,30. uo ol co — 

From 1912 to June 30, 1016 c5seeoets00ene 1, 288, 663, 28 | 1916: 22 feet 088,30 aluo of in propor. 
S OE ERREALEN 00 

From 1916 to June 30, 1018 rasne 1918: 22 to 23 feet. ...... 1917: 8478, 21,050 . 


1 Figures in hands of Chief of Engineers—unable to obtain in Savannah. 
With a total expenditure of $10,628,240.10 to June 30, 1916, on the Savannah Harbor, the water-borne commerce of this port for 1915 shows an increase over the calendar 


f harbor for 1917 remains practically the same as of 1916, but there has been an advance in the general depth of the harbor, 
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1884 to 1914, inclusive: 
Savannah 
New York 
Bos 


Rank of principal ports of the United States in foreign erports of domestic and foreign merchandise. 


Revised custom districts. 


Atlantic coast: 

NOW ORR AVA / ³· A 8651, 986,356 28817, 945, 803 New York (N. V. ĩ/ꝶ7 $864, 546, 333 
63,428, 155 104, 236,925 | Savannah (a.) eeecenenececccecccscccccscces 110, 504, 981 

77,381,507 92,210,877 109, 690, 231 

70,516, 789 69,692,171 65, 715, 181 

73, 268, 343 69, 069, 730 65, 182, 514 

8,155,818 11,998,504 25, 625, 255 

20, 922, 398 28. 705, 448 25, 870, 851 

8. 104. 821 12, 423, 035 | Charleston (S. C.)........... 20, 829, 302 

2, 391, 090 2,329,322 | (Changed to Tampa, Fia. ) 8 

4,395, 972 4, 409, 640 41, 838, 924 

27,526, 245 31, 230,117 50, 805, 641 

140,376, 560 149, 160, 910 193, 839, 961 

218, 146, 097 255, 767, 603 

e AE 63,374, 909 
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Comparative statement of water-borne commerce through the port of 
’ Savannah for the year 1914. 
Wr ²˙ u. aaa aaa a, SH40, 105, 820 
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Water-borne commerce through the port of Savannah for the following 


dar years. 
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Comparative statement of valuation of water-borne commerce through 
the port ðf Savannah for the years 1913 and 1915. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 
The Secretary proceeded to state the next amendment. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Jones, Wash. P. Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain K Poindexter Smoot 

Colt K ck Pomerene Sutherland 
Culberson Kenyon sdell Swanson 
Fletcher Kirb Thomas | 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Robinson Townsend 

Gore Lewis ulsbury 

Tlale McCumber th Wadsworth 
Hardin; McKellar Sheppard ‘alsh 
Henderson Moses arren t 
Hitchcock New Smith, Ariz. Watson 

Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Smith, Ga. eeks 

Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Smith, Mich. Wolcott 


Mr, LEWIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx] is detained by illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I should like to return to 
page 6 while the matter is fresh. I have just telephoned Gen. 
Taylor respecting the item of $20,000, in line 7, for maintenance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted to return to the item mentioned by the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The engineers report that there has been 
yery little maintenance on these two projects for the last 
year or two, and that the entire amount to the credit of those 
projects now will be used up during this spring and summer; 
and that unless they can have this amount of $20,000 they will 
not be able to give proper consideration to those projects after 
next summer, say July or August of this year—they refer 
mainly to the Cooper and Salem Rivers and Raccoon Creek— 
and that there is no mistake in our reporting it at $20,000. 
That was the amount which was recommended, and it is based 
on a report received from the district engineer on January 8. 
Recently, since the bill passed the House, the district engineer 
reports that he will require that amount for maintenance of 
those projects until July, 1920; so I ask that that item be 
agreed to as reported in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, myself, that if the item is actually 
required for maintenance, it ought to be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the item 
recurred to will be agreed to. The Chair hears no objection. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Then, the total will be made $59,770 to 
correspond to the amendment? i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The total, without objection, 
will be changed to correspond to the amendment. The Chair 
hears no objection. The Secretary will state the next amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 14, after the word 
“maintenance,” to strike out “$23,000”; in line 18, before the 
word “improvement,” to strike out “completing” and insert 
“ $50,000; completing improvement of Generals Cut, Ga, in 
accordance with the report submitted in House Document No, 
581, Sixty-third Congress, second session, $1,000; for”; and, 
in line 20, after the words “in all,” to strike out “$28,000” 


and insert “ $56,000,” so as to make the clause read: ë 
Waterway between Beaufort, S. C., and St. Johns River, Fla.: For 
maintenance, $50,000; eae Saree Generals Cut, Ga., 
in accordance with the su ouse Document No. 581, 
Sixty-third session, $1,000; for improvement of Back 
River, Ga., in accordance with the repor itted in House Docu- 
1391, Sixty-second Congress, third session, $5,000; in alk 


ire Mr. President, this $50,000 is for maintenance 
oniy, i 

Mr. FLETCHER. For maintenance of these waterways, yes; 
between Beaufort, S. C., and the St. Johns River, Fla. It is the 
intracoastal waterway from Beaufort, S. C., to St. Johns River, 
Fla. The increase is due to the recommendation of the engi- 
neers that $23,000 would not be sufficient to maintain that water- 


‘| way until July, 1920. 


Mr. SMOOT. But it is an increase of over 100 per cent; and 
I wondered why the House only allowed $23,000, and then they, 
iiano i came to the Senate and had it increased over 100 
per cen 1 

Mr. FLETCHER. The House estimate was not based upon 
the very latest information, and later data received by the 
Engineer ofice show that they need that amount, $50,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. ‘ 

The amendment was agreed to. 7 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 2, after the words 
“first session,” to strike out “ $240,000 ” and insert $500,000,” 
so as to read: y 

Brunswick Harbor, Ga.: For maintenance, „000; for improvement 


In accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 393, 
sessi 000. 


Sixty-fourth Congress, on, $500, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia said 
that he was going to make some explanation of this matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Senator in charge 
of the bill understands this matter perhaps even better than I 
do, because it has been done by recommendation of the Engi- 
neering Department; but I understand that it includes the pur- 
chase of a dredge for the entire Savannah district. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have the document here. That is with 
reference to Brunswick Harbor, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. House Document No. 393. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And that dredge is to be used in 
both of the harbors or in the entire district. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This is for the purpose of completing the 
project if the project itself is adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong; it is for maintenance. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; it is not for the purpose of completing 
it. It is for the dredge; that is right. It is to build a dredge, 
and it was estimated that it would cost that amount. They 
needed a dredge there; they had to have a particular kind of 
a dredge to do that work, and it was necessary to raise the 
appropriation for the purpose of providing that dredge. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will say to the Senator that Gen. Taylor 
told us that there were no private companies that had a dredge 
that could do just that kind of work, and it would be necessary, 
to have a dredge constructed for that work, which he regarded 
as very important. In many of the works private companies 
ean do the work just as well as the Government, and we have a’ 
general clause permitting them to bid on all the work; but at 
that particular place he said that there was no chance to get 
the work done by a private company, and he wanted authority, 
to construct the dredge. 

Mr. SMOOT. What particular conditions are there that re- 
quire a special dredge there? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They need a seagoing dredge. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It is out adjoining the ocean, very similar 
to the work at New York Harbor and at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River, where the Government has its own dredges, but 
they have no dredge that they can send to that point. All of 
their deep-sea dredges, he said, were in use, and they would 
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need one for that work. They did not know of any place from 
which they could transfer a dredge to do that work. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I called up Gen. Taylor and had a 
talk with him after the report of the committee was made. I 
understand the situation is this. The real damage in this har- 
bor has been due to the fill of the bar. There is a channel out 
through the bar from both these harbors. I have a map of 
Brunswick Harbor here. The lack of furnishing a seagoing 
dredge has caused in the last two years the Government work 
on this channel to fill in nearly 2 feet. The same is true of 
Savannah Harbor. 

Let me say in reference to Brunswick Harbor that in many 
respects it is the greatest harbor on the Atlantic coast. It is 
landlocked by St. Simon and Jekyll Islands; it has an area of 
81 square miles; it has a thousand acres with depth of from 
30 to 80 feet in the channel. The Government owns Blythe 
Island, bought in 1857 for the purpose of locating a naval sta- 
tion. It has simply not received the attention that its great 
value to the country deserves. 

In the past two years there have been erected in Brunswick 
plants with investments of $20,000,000. The business has enor- 
mously increased. I have here a statement from the secretary 
of the board of trade giving a list of new plants that have very 
recently been built there. The Government put up one plant. 
The Atlantic Refining Company put up an enormous refinery 
there. The port will be used to a greater extent for that reason 
by vessels going toward the Panama Canal and South America. 

This increase, Gen. Taylor told me, is in part to provide a 
seagoing dredge for the use not only of Brunswick, but equally 
of Savannah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know what is the depth of 
that channel? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The average at average low water 
is about 24 feet. 

Mr. SMOOT. About 24 feet? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. About 24 feet, and 74 more feet at 
high water. The project involves, with no great expense, adding 
4 feet more depth toit. I dislike to give the figures, for I might 
be wrong, but there is to be with that additional 4 feet a depth 
to float any of our big naval vessels. 

11 SMOOT. I notice that the depth was 22 feet in June, 

17. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There was a fill of 2 feet at that 
time. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, it had been 24 feet? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It had been 24 feet, and it was to 
have been carried to 80 feet. That was the project, but the 
lack of a seagoing dredge allowed the fill of 2 feet. 

I wish to add that there is one great feature of Brunswick 
Harbor. It is not a harbor into which waste from the soil flows. 
It is an inlet from the sea and scarcely anything comes to it to 
fill it up. It is one of the most economical harbors to maintain 
that can be found anywhere for that reason. 

Mr. SMOOT. There isa tide of about 7 feet, does the Senator 
say? j 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The tide is from 6.8 to 7.6 feet. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a very important harbor, and it is 
growing in importance all the while. There are no dredges 
available to do that work. The Government itself has not the 
necessary dredge. In fact, the Chief of Engineers reported to 
our committee that there is need for 20 new dredges in his 
department. But we have not provided for those. In this case 
it is necessary to provide for the dredge in order to have the 
work done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know what the dredge will 
cost. The balance, of course, would be the amount to be 
expended in improvements. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It would be the difference between $240,000 
and $500,000; that is, $260,000 for a seagoing dredge. It is 
very much needed by the department, not only in connection 
with this work but other work. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am glad to see that there is a great deal of 
commerce in and about that harbor. I think there were 
1,009,026 short tons, valued at $28,258,725. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is now very much more than 
that. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will just wait, I will state that 
that was the effect of the first improvement. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course I am always in favor of spending 
money upon projects where there is a commerce connected with 
them. What I object to is spending money upon projects where 


there is no commerce to-day and no likelihood that there ever 
will be sufficient commerce to justify the appropriation. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That commerce, as a result of this 
work, has increased 5,000 per cent up to $56,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say that on a project of that kind 
it is worth spending public money. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In the last three years capitalists 
1 in plants in Brunswick to the amount of 518, 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to congratulate the Senator from Geor- 
gia and also the people of Georgia upon that fact. I was sur- 
prised to hear the Senator say that the commerce of Savannah 
Harbor is as great as it is. In fact, I had no idea that it was 
greater than that of Boston Harbor until the Senator called my 
attention to it to-day. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was surprised, too. 


Tue BOARD or TRADE, 
Brunswick, Ga., January 28, 1919. 
Hon, Hoke SMITH, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


Dran SENATOR SMITH: Your letter of January 21 to Mr. R. L. 
Phillips, president of the board of trade, has just been referred to me 
by Mr. Phillips, who was out of the city for the past 10 days. 

I am sorry your Ag et for a map of Brunswick Harbor, showing 
width of channel and depths all over the bar, did not reach me sooner. 

I am sending you herewith copy of Coast Survey Chart No. 447, which 
shows the depths at all points in the harbor, and on which the local 
Army Engineer office has outlined the anchorage areas that has depths 
of 30 feet at mean low water, or 37 feet at mean high water. The 
channel widths are also shown thereon. You will note from this that, 
with the exception of the shoal spots at Brunswick Point and in 
upper and lower Turtle River, the only obstacle preventing the. use of 
the harbor by vessels of the deepest draft afloat is the controlling 
depths on Brunswick bar. The fact that the greater part of Brunswick 
inner harbor runs from 30 feet deep at mean low water to as much as 
87 feet deep at mean low water should 1 conclusively the economy 
with which the harbor can be deepened to make it available at low 
water for any ship in the world. Its large area of deep-water an- 
chorage makes it a logical port for such improvements. 

We have also indicated on the chart the location of the ara ians 4 
plants, the United States picric-acid LN and the site upon whic 
the Atlantic Refining Co. is now building their $5,000,000 oil refinery 
and half mile of permanent docks, over which they will receive the 
crude oil from tankers, and at which they will be able to fuel a 1 5 


ilit: 
of these fuel-oil facilities, both for merchant ships and the Navy, will 


est value to the Nation a pane should be adopted at once, as has 
ar 


bogs any facilities, but also the 
by Government, and maona, 
since 1857, and the natural anchorage areas, in which a great fleet cou 


personal regards and best hes, I am, 
Very truly, yours, 
A. M. SMITH, 
Managing Secretary. 
THE BOARD or TRADE, 
Brunswick, Ga., February 4, 1919. 
Hon. HOKE SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Your wire, reading as follows, received: “ Mail me 
at once figures on your growth during the last two years, naming new 
plants.” In answer, I am giving you below a list of the old plants 
and the new plants here: 

Old plants: 
Naryan Rosin & Turpentine Co ——— 
Georgia Veneer & Package Co 

Creosoting C 


Lang & Orr e mill 

Sea Food Co. (canning plant) 
Brunswick Canning Co. (Ltd.) 
Glynn Canning Co_--.-----~- 


Liberty Shipb 
United States Maritime Corporation 
American Shipbuilding Co- 
Brunswick Shell Products C 
Brunswick Machine Co 


‘Trant eo cece 
Georgia Rosin Products Co 
Brunswick Cross-Arm Co 
United States Government naval air station. 
Glynn Compress Co_---~-~----~----~--------------- 
Georgia Cotton Co__...------.~--------~-_-.------- 


Glynn Ice Co. (new ice and cold-storage plant) 150, 
Total new industries__...-..----_-----------~-+-- 18, 150, 000 


The total bank deposits for the year 1915 were $1,221,000; for 1916, 
$1,718,000 ; for 1917. $2,261,000; and for 1918, sa 115,000. 

The y rolls per week for 1915 were $33,000; for 1916, $44,000; 
for 1917, $63,000 ; and for 1918, $390,000. These figures were obtained 
from the three banks here in November, 1918. 
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m desire along this line, 
send it to you promptly. 


If there is any further information that 

please wire or write us and we sball be glad 
Yours, very truly, 

J A. M. SMITH, 


5 : Managing Secretary. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I moye that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate concurrent resolution No. 25. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will not the Senator let us vote on 
this amendment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well, if I shall be recognized after- 
wards, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I make a point of order against the motion 
of the Senator from Iowa. There is a motion pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. The question is upon the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let the Secretary proceed with the next 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 


The Secrerary. On page 12, line 2, in the total for Bruns- 


wick Harbor, Ga., strike out “$270,000” and insert 530,000.” | 


Mr. CUMMINS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of resolution No. 25. 

Mr. President, this resolution relates to legislation or the 
preparation for legislation made necessary by the war through 
Which we have just passed. 

I regret very much that I feel it to be my duty to bring the 
subject before the Senate at this time and in that way to defer, 
not to defeat, the appropriation bill which is under considera- 
tion. But from my standpoint this resolution and the subjects 
which are involved in it are of infinitely greater importance 
than any appropriation bill that has been brought before the 
Senate or that is likely to be brought before this body. 

The appropriation bills will be passed. The operations of 
the Government will not be suspended. We all understand 
perfectly well that these appropriation bills must be and will 
be adopted in some form. But unless I can get consideration 
for this resolution at this time it is not likely that the House 
will come into possession of it in time to pass upon it or to 
consider it before this session has closed. It is of the very 
first importance, Mr. President, that this resolution, if it 
meets the favor of Congress, shall be considered at this session. 

The opportunity to accomplish the thing which we desire 
to accomplish through the resolution is passing day after day, 
It can not be as effective as though it had been adopted a 
month ago, and every hour that intervenes without the action 
of Congress upon the subject will allow some important vital 
situation to pass unimproved. 

These are my reasons, Mr. President, for bringing it before 
the Senate at this time, and I sincerely hope that it can be dis- 
posed of by the Senate so that no serious delay will occur in 
the consideration of the river and harbor bill. If I have to 
choose between the passage of the river and harbor bill and 
the passage of this resolution, I unhesitatingly select the latter 
for my preference. 

The resolution, Mr. President, is substantially as follows: 
It provides for the creation of six joint congressional commit- 
tees on reconstruction. Each of those committees is to be com- 
posed of five Senators and five Representatives in Congress, 
They are to be selected in the manner in which the standing 
committees of each House are selected, and they are to change 
from time to time as the standing committees are changed, 

I quote, then, the next paragraph of the resolution: 
TCC ass se to them, 1 Sng 
and shall report to Con from time to e with such recommenda- 
tions as to additional legislation, or otherwise, as they, respectively, 
may deem advisable. 

The first committee, which shall be known as the joint congressional 
committee — — the demobilization of the Army and Navy, shall so in- 
vestigate and report upon the following matters, to wit. 

I especially call the attention of the Members of the Senate to 
the scope of the jurisdiction of this committee. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Do I understand the Senator from Florida 
rises to a point of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
point of order, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not opposing particularly the Sena- 
tor's resolution, but I insist that it is not in order now, because 
we are considering this bill under a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to take up the committee amendments to the bill in the 
order which they come, and the pending question now before 
the Senate is the amendments of the committee offered to this bill, 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is ready to rule 

8 point of order. The Chair thinks that under Rule 

the pending question is the committee amendment, and 

the motion of the Senator from Iowa is not in order, There- 
fore the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Does the Chair rule that until this bill 
is disposed of there can be no change in the proceedings of 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Certainly not. The Chair 
simply rules that the pending question is the committee amend- 
ment which the Secretary has reported, and that under the rules 
of the Senate it is out of order to make the motion which the 
Senator from Iowa has proposed. : 

eae SMOOT, Has the Secretary read the pending amend- 
men 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair states to the Sena- 
tor from Utah that the amendment has been read. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood that the amendment with refer- 
ence to Brunswick Harbor had been agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment was agreed 
to and another amendment has been read. 

Mr. SMOOT. What other amendment was read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment again, 

The Secretary. On page 12, line 2, strike out “$270,000” 
and insert “ $530,000.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is only changing the total, Mr. President, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It is an amendment and it has 
been read. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear the Secretary read it after the 
other was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I haye no objection to a vote on this amend- 
ment, but I hope the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER} will 
not feel that there will be no opportunity for me to bring for- 
ward this resolution. I intend to bring it forward at some time 
and take the judgment of the Senate upon it. If I can not do 
it otherwise than through speaking upon it, either upon this 
amendment or upon some other, I shall pursue that course in 
obedience to the ruling of the Chair, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am standing by the rule of the Senate, 
There is a bill here that ought to be completed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I shall discontinue my remarks until this 
amendment is voted upon. Then I shall seek the recognition 
of the Chair for the motion I desire to make, 

Mr. FLETCHER. The point of order, in my judgment, is 
good against this proposal or against any other proposal of this 
kind until these amendments are acted on, because under the 
unanimous consent of the Senate the formal reading of the bill 
was dispensed with and the Senate committee amendments were 
to be taken up and considered first. The committee amend- 
ments are here to be acted upon. I am not delaying the Sena- 
tor. If we go on and act on these amendments, the Senator 
will have time to offer his resolution for consideration. I am 
not opposing his resolution, but there is a bill here in my charge, 
and it is my duty to keep the bill before the Senate and have 
it disposed of. : 

Mr, CUMMINS. I am not questioning the sincerity of the 
Senator from Florida or his conception of his duty. I hope 
the Senator will pursue the course which he thinks best. I 
shall endeavor to get this resolution before the Senate just as 
soon as I can. i 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 1 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr, CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to see this bill put 
through, but I desire to say that if the contention of the Sena- 
tor in charge of the bill is correct there will never be another 
unanimous consent on an appropriation bill that the committee 
amendments shall be considered first. That is not my under- 
standing nor was it ever contemplated by me that an agreement 
of that kind would shut out action of every other kind and re- 
quire the consideration of the amendments of the committee 
before anything else could come up. } 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no point of order 
pending. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumsuins] has the floor 
and is entitled to address the Senate. The Chair sustained the 
point of order made by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not desire to address the Senate on the 
amendment which the Chair has said is pending, but I hope to 
get the floor immediately after that is disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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JOINT COMMITTEES ON RECONSTRUCTION, 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate concurrent resolution No. 25. 

As I was remarking a few moments ago with regard to the 
character of the resolution, the first joint congressional com- 
mittee is upon the demobilization of the Army and Navy, and 
it is required to investigate and report upon the following mat- 
ters, to wit: 

Aa) ‘The employment of discharged soldiers and sailors in civil pur- 


wh) The allotment of lands to returned soldiers and sailors and their 
lishment in homes upon the public domain. 

(ec) All Jegislation which may ‘be required in the proper care for those 
who have suffered the dangers of war, and expecially those who have 
been disabled and whose ability to earn a livelihood bas been impaired. 

Mr, President, is there anything more important than to enact 
the legislation which ought to attend the demobilization of our 
‘Army and our Navy? Confessedly our legislation is both inade- 
quate and imperfect. The highest duty of the American people 
at this time is to see ‘that the men who have offered their lives 
in defense of their country shall be properly cared for as they 
return, either in ‘health or in sickness, to their homes and to 
their communities, Ido not remember just how many have been 
wounded during the war in France, but, as I remember, nearly 
50,000 have fallen and 200,000 lave suffered some disability in 
the defense of their country. 

What shall we do with these soldiers, incapable as they are of 
earning a livelihood, without the means to enter upon any busi- 
ness which they are qualified to pursue, and when even though 
they come home safe and sound they find themselves not only 
deprived of the profits of the employment in which they were 
formerly engaged, but they find themselves without the oppor- 
tunity to reenter those employments. 

If there is one thing more than another which ought to engage 
the patriotic heart and ought to command universal interest it 
is some legislation, some provision with regard to these men, who 
have done more than you or I have done. We may have per- 
formed our duty as we have understood our duty, but it was a 
duty unaccompanied with danger. They have performed their 
duties in the midst of the most terrific struggle which ever dev- 
astated the earth, and it is for us now to see that as they 
return to their homes they are so provided that they will not 
suffer in the transition of war to peace. 

I do not believe there is a single committee now engaged in 
the especial duty or work of devising the legislation which will 
make this transition either tolerable or safe. I do not think 
that there is any one committee that has in charge the legisla- 
tion of which I spenk. i 

I do not want by the organization of standing committees | 
composed of Members of the House and Senate to dispossess 
the committees of either the Senate or the House of the juris- 


is need for immediate concurrence between the House and the 

Senate respecting any legislation that we may approve. If 

we work separately we will neither werk as effectively nor will | 
ave accomplish the end so speedily as though we were to create | 
joint committees, who would act in a sense as conference Com- | 
mittees. We will save months in point of time, aside from utiliz- ° 
ing the contbined wisdom ef beth branches of Congress in the 
preparation and the passage of legislation with the object which 
I have set forth. 

I do not intend to lay before the Senate my own views about 
the legislation which sheuld be had. I would instantly create 
controversy if I were to do so. It is that very controversy among 
Menibers of Congress which makes legislation of this character | 
difficult to pass. It is difficult to come to an agreement with 
regard to it, and from that fact arises the necessity of joint 
committees, if we intend te do anything within the time in Which 
we must do it, if we are to afford the relief, which is imperative 
from my standpoint. If we allow six months to pass or a year 
to pass, these men will have suffered all they can suffer, and any 
remedy we may propose will be unavailing. It will have lost 
very largely its purpose if we permit months and months te go 
by without preparing a comprehensive and an effective plan 
for their relief. 

Mr, FRANCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Towa 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question. 

Mr, FRANCE. Does not the Senator think that much of the 
unrest throughout the country, to which allusion was made this 
morning, is due to the neglect on the part of the national legis- 
lative bodies to deal with these very matters? 


Mr. CUMMINS. I think so, Mr. President. We are drifting 
into the most unfortunate position in which any nation can ‘be. 
I believe it to be true that a very large proportion of the sol- 
diers who have gone abroad and have ‘so magnificently per- 
formed their duty, not only to our own country but to civiliza- 
tion itself, are coming home discontented, are coming home with 
criticism in their hearts, and that many of those discharged 
from the service will come with criticism upon their lips. I 
can net imagine anything more depressing than to feel that the 
2,000,000 men who have fought for us on the soil of France are 
coming to their own land not only dissatisfied with the manner 
in which their officers have managed and controlled them but 
deeply disappointed because their own country has done nothing 
to provide for the transition from war te peace, from military 
life to civil pursuits. 

Is there a Senator here who doubts it? Can you doubt that 
if the very day after ‘the armistice was proclaimed there had 
been created a joint committee of the two Houses of Congress 
with the especial duty of taking care of the men who are thus 
committed to our guardianship, and if we had entered upon that 
work diligently and intelligently, and this were known to the 
soldiers of the United States, there would have occurred the 
severe criticisms and the deep-seated disappointment on the 
part of these men you now observe? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator asks the question whether 
there is one Senator who doubts that statement. I am one. 
So far as my State is concerned I do mot think there is a man 
returning from the Army who is not able to find plenty .of 
work and a position open to him to go back to; and I have the 
impression that in Iowa, the Senator's State, he will find that 
the condition is very much the same. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I must entirely disagree with the Senator 
from Nebraska. I have no doubt that a great many of these 
men will find labor, and that a great many of them have found 
labor, but a great many have not found employment, and they 
will not be able to find employment unless the industries of 
the country revive in a way which I regard as impossible, at 
least very improbable. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, wiil the Senator froni 
Towa permit a question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is it not true that the Senator's own 


| mail from his constituents indicates that for every man whe is 


looking for a place he has 10 men in the Army anxious to get 
out, so as to take positions that are offered them? 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘There is very little actual communication 
between those who have places to give and the men who are in 
the Army. ‘They depend for their information in that respect 
upon the general sentiment of the community, the general 
promises which are outstanding, to reinstate men who have 


| gone into the Army in their former places, but ‘they can not 


reinstate them in their former places unless these whe are 
now filling those places are driven from them. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, The Senator does not answer my ques- 
tion. I want to say that, so far as my mail is concerned. there 
is not a day that passes that I am not urging the War Depart- 
ment to discharge men who have places open for them and 
work awaiting them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know of some such cases, but the men are 
begging to be discharged whether there are any places open 
for them or otherwise. They do not want to remain in the 
Army during times of peace, and they would rather face the 


struggle for employment than to continue in the Army. I think 


that is the exact situation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Towa yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senater from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. : 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, while I agree with very much ot 
what the distinguished Benator from Iowa has said, aud ir 
the main agree that we ought to perhaps appoint committees 
or at least devote ourselves at the earliest possible moment t 
the present domestic problems involved, and made more press 
ing by the recent armistice and the transition from war t 
peace, replying very briefly, and in a word 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not yield for a reply, because the rut 
might be applied to me rather rigidly, and I might jose my plik 
on the floor. 

Mr. KING. May I say this: Does not the Senator feel that his 
statement was a little too broad when he observed that the men 
returning from overseas—and he did not seem to make any dis- 
tinction—were filled with bitterness and resentment in their 
hearts, and when discharged that feeling manifested itself in 
criticism from their lips of those who had charge of them and of 
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conditions generally? I have not found such a condition. I 
think that the men who have come from overseas feel that they 
did a great work for their country and for civilization and have 
come home like gallant men ready to meet the problems that 
confront them here, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have no doubt they come 
home with the same spirit with which they fought. They in- 
tend to play their part in the drama of life, and they will do 
-it courageously; they will do it resolutely, but it is still my 
observation that there is among the returning soldiers a very 
pronounced feeling of disappointment—sometimes resentment, 
and sometimes merely regret which they experience in coming 
home and finding that they are not to be cared for as they be- 
lieved they would be. 

Mr. President, what I say, of course, about the treatment of 
the soldiers abroad does not apply to all the officers of the 
Army, but I have listened to scores of them relating their 
‘grieyances with regard to the manner in which they have been 
officered and controlled in France. Do not think that that has 
driven from their hearts the love of country, or the purpose to 
work for her and fight for her in the future, but, nevertheless, 
it is a very unhappy and unfortunate circumstance. 

Mr. President, this, however, is a mere opening chapter to this 
resolution. It is put first in the resolution because it ought to 
be done first. It must be done now, or not at all; that is, it 
will not be effectively done unless it is done now. But I pass 
to another subject of the resolution. 

The third of said committees, which shall be known as the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Interstate Transportation, shall so inves- 
tigate and report upon the following matters, to wit: 

(a) The permanent relation which the Government of the United 
States should sustain to the common carriers of the country. 

(b) Whether the systems of transportation now in possession of 
and being operated by the Government should be returned to their 
former owners and operated as heretofore, or whether Government 
operation should continue with or without Government ownership; or, 
if private ownership is to continue and private operation resumed, what 
17777 of regulation and control will be best adapted to secure effi- 
ciency in service, reasonable rates of transportation, and fairness to 
the capital invested. 

(e) The relation which should be established between inland water 
transportation and the railways, including the control of the former. 
> (d) All questions relating to communication by wire. 

Mr. President, there is no greater, no more vital problem now 
before the American people, none that has ever been before the 
American people, and I am led almost to say that there never 
will be one more important, of vaster consequence, than the 
subject I have just recited. The Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce of the Senate has been for a month or more holding 
daily sessions, inviting the views of men of thought, of men of 
experience, of men of judgment upon this important topic. I 
do not want that committee to cease; I want it to continue the 
work in which it is engaged; but, if we had a joint committee, 
composed of Members of both Houses, that could establish some 
relation between the consideration of this subject in the Senate 
and in the House, if we could be drawing more nearly together, 
if we could be conferring with regard to the subject, in my 
judgment, we would reach a conclusion months and months in 
advance of the time that will be required if there be en- 
tirely independent consideration and action upon the part of 
the two Houses. 

This is the time to do that work. The public mind is alive 
not only to its importance, but is alive to the very difficult 
problems which inhere in the readjustment of the relations be- 
tween the Government of the United States and the carriers of 
‘the country. There never has been a time, and I do not believe 
that there ever will be a time, when the public mind is so ready 
and so ripe, so matured for the consideration and disposition 
lof this subject as it now is. Everybody is thinking of it. 
Every man who has been affected by the experience of the last 
year, every man who was affected by the experience of the time 
before Government operation—all are agreed and anxious that 
the United States shall, at the very first possible moment, reach 
a conclusion with regard to the permanent policy which shall be 
‘established between the Government and the railroads. 

Ik we miss this opportunity, no other so good a one is likely 

to recur, and it seems to me that there ought to have been 
two months ago the closest communication and the closest rela- 
tions between the two Houses in the consideration of this sub- 
ect. $ 

à I mention but one other of the subjects which are touched 
by this resolution. It is this: 

The fifth. of said committees, which shall be known as the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Employers and Employees, shall so inyesti- 
gate and report upon the following matters, to wit: 

(a) Conchiation and arbitration in labor disputes. 


(bd) The relation of men and women in similar employments. 
(e) Substitution of female employees for male employees, and vice 


ersa. 
(d) The organization of permanent employment agencies, 
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(e) The distribution of labor, includi 
„ ti „including employment of surplus labor 


f) The sanitary housing of employees and the disposition of houses 
constructed by the Government during the war. 

(p) The freedom of labor, and of employment in its relation to 
trade unionism ; and wages, hours, and conditions of employment. 

Mr. President, if I said a few moments ago that the adjust- 
ment of the railway problem was the most important, I desire 
to retract that statement. That part of the resolution which I 
have just read is the most important of all. 

The people of this country are deluding themselves in the 
hope that the storm which has swept over Russia, which is at 
its height in Germany, which is gathering in Great Britain, will 
not be felt in the United States. Those who indulge that hope 
are bound to be disappointed. Mr. President, we must face that 
question—the labor question—just as these other countries are 
facing it. 

The struggle between socialism and a modified individualism 
agitated the world for years before the war. It received great 
impetus during the war. The outcome of the war was of a 
character to bring this issue directly before the people of the 
several countries engaged in the war, and we must meet calmly, 
intelligently, and resolutely the issue between socialism and 
individualism of a modified character, because none of us can 
hope, and none of us ought to wish, to continue individualism 
just as it was known before. 

There is no essential difference between the Soviet govern- 
ment of Russia and the Ebert government of Germany, except 
that the former is in civil war and is led into atrocities, if you 
please, assassination and murder, so characterized because it 
is in war; but there is no essential difference. Before the war 
the labor movement of Europe was largely in the hands of the 
Socialists. The labor leaders of Russia before the war were 
Socialists ; the labor leaders of Germany were Socialists. They 
led, directed, and controlled the movement in behalf of labor 
in those countries. The only two great commercial countries 
in the world in which any kind of individualism was preserved 
before the war in labor unions were Great Britain and the 
United States. 

I hope I will not be understood as approving socialism as 
it is preached in Russia or as it is preached in Germany or as 
it is now being taught in Great Britain. I believe in indi- 
vidualism in private enterprise, but no man dare rise anywhere 
to condemn as unpatriotic or untrained or uneducated all the 
men and the women of the world who believe that socialism 
is the better form of industry and production. While I do 
not agree with the Socialists in that respect, nevertheless I 
know that the time is coming when I must meet that doctrine or 
that form of government in society, not by denunciation, not by 
repression, not by imprisonment, but I must meet it in the forum 
of reason and argument, and, if I can not prevail against it 
there, I go down, and I ought to go down. 

The Socialist in Russia believes that all industrial activity 
should be conducted by the government. The Socialist in Ger- 
many believes exactly the same thing. The Socialists in Great 
Britain—and the principal labor leaders of Great Britain are 
now passing into the ranks of socialism—belleve that human 
activity should be conducted, managed, and directed by society 
itself. They believe, and we all believe, that a man who will 
not work ought not to eat. I think that is a fundamental doc- 
trine, whether one is an individualist or whether he is a So- 
cialist; but we believe, those of us who still cling to the old 
system in a modified form, that there is no enduring progress in 
the world unless there are degrees in compensation or reward. 

I for one believe that a worker is entitled to withdraw from 
that which he produces or which the aggregate produces the 
share proportionate to his contribution, and I know of no way. 
in which to adjust that share save upon the basis of the world’s 
opinion with regard to the value of the contribution. I do not 
care, however, to discuss the question. I only know that it is 
here for consideration, and it is here for decision. There is a 
erying demand for legislation, for consideration, and for intelli- 
gent study of the relation between labor and capital, between 
the varying views which are held by students with regard to the 
share to which the worker is entitled as compared to the share 
to which capital is entitled, 

We ought to have a joint committee of Congress devoted to 
that subject, and to no other—a joint committee that can so 
coordinate the work of the two Houses that we will be likely, 
at least, to reach a conclusion upon the inquiry or upon the 
problem within some reasonable time. We ought to be able to 
say to the men who believe that they have been and that they 
are deprived of their honest, just share of the fruits of labor 
that the whole thought of the Congress in a crystallized and 
organized way has been turned to the subject, and that we are 
not unmindful of its importance, not unmindful that it is vital 
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to the perpetuation of the Republic and to the happiness of 
mankind. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON, May I suggest to the Senator that. entertain- 
ing similar views to those he has expressed as to the importance 
of this particular question, I introduced a resolution here for a 
general survey of labor problems by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. That resolution passed the Senate, and we 
have had at least, I think, 25 days where the usual hours of 
committee meetings have been given to that subject. ‘The hear- 
ings have been intensely interesting, and out of them have come 
for consideration certain bills that we felt might help the labor 
situation. 

I wish to say to the Senator that at the time Mr. Gompers 
testified I think we had possibly six members of the committee 
present. During the remainder of the time, I am safe in saying, 
we never haye had over five present, most of the time not over 
three, and some of the time only two, the average being about 
three. The effort to do something along that line was met with 
the proposition that the way to handle this question was to 
radiate a cheerful optimism, and that any attempt to investigate 
these questions tended to excite unrest and Bolshevism in the 
country. I have come to the conclusion that, so far as the Sen- 
ate is concerned, it does not feel that there is any necessity of 
doing anything on that subject. I hope, and I believe, that when 
the President of the United States returns—and it seems that 
the only way to secure any action by the Senate or by Congress 
is through his efforts—he will realize the situation and not be 
deterred by charges of inciting trouble from lending his great 
influence to some movement of that kind; but it has been dis- 
appointing that apparently no interest can be aroused at present 
in that behalf. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question. 

’ Mr. KING. I should like to ask the junior Senator from 
Towa, with the permission of the senior Senator from that State, 
to consider the fact that we are in the closing hours of the ses- 
sion and that Senators are busy with appropriation and other 
important measures which would excuse some of them, perhaps, 
from attending the committee to which the junior Senator from 
Iowa refers. 

Mr. KENYON. ‘These hearings have been running for five or 
six weeks, I will say to the Senator from Utah. I think there 
are members of the Committee on Education and Labor who 
never have attended a meeting of that committee. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

‘ Mr, CUMMINS. In just a moment I will yield to the Sen- 
ator. I do not wish to be led iato any criticism of Senators 
who do not attend committee meetings. I understand how 
difficult it is for them to adjust their various engagements, 
and I do not want to depreciate in the least degree the very 
waluable work that has been done already by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. I say of that committee, as I 
did of the Interstate Commerce Committee, that I hope it will 
continue its labors, for there can not be too much light shed 
upon this problem; there can not be too much energy devoted to 
its solution. I hoped that, if Congress could lift un the sub- 
jects which are named in this resolution into high prominence 
and turn the attention of the whole country to them and to 
these committees, we could awaken an interest in them that 
does not exist and will not exist if they are being dealt with by 
the ordinary standing committees of the two Houses. 

I now yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

' Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I simply desire to say, in an- 
swer to the suggestion of the Senator from Utah [Mr. KI xa], 
that I think the cause of the inattention probably runs very 
much deeper than the one he suggests, because the President 
in his last message before he went abroad said that there was 
no need for reconstruction, except with reference to a policy 
haying to do with the returning soldiers; that, so far as the 
general business of the country was concerned, it did not need 
to be reconstructed; that what we needed to do was to un- 
hamper business and to unshackle commerce, and not to put the 
business men of the country in leading strings. I think per- 
haps that spirit has filtered down through-Congress. 

\ Mr, CUMMINS. I hope that that is not true, and I am going 
to conduct my argument upon the theory that it is not true; 
that is to say, that Senators and Members of the House feel 
the sume responsibility to the country and to its welfare that 
the President feels, and that they will try as earnestly to dis- 


charge their duties in these two Houses as the President will 
try to discharge his. I can not think that any considerable 
number of Senators suspend their activities until they hear the 
direction of the President. I may be driven to that conclusion 
presently, but I will not believe it until it is forced in upon me 
in a way that admits of no doubt whatever. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I say further that I be- 
lieve that the effort to secure some legislation looking to allevi- 
ating the labor situation by this Congress was very much in- 
jured and made almost impossible by the strike in Seattle? I 
think that there was a very deep feeling concerning it. I talked 
with many Senators about it, and they could not get in harmony 
with the idea of a strike going on out there and at the same 
time there being unemployment in the country—a strike which 
did not seem to be justified at all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can understand how that might influence 
some of them, but it ought not to influence anybody ; that is, it 
ought not to delay consideration and legislation upon the labor 
problem. It is so much deeper than a strike that no resentment 
which may arise on account of a strike, justified or unjustified, 
ought to suspend for a single moment eur effort in proposing a 
plan which will compose differences in principle between labor 
and what is generally called capital. 

I do Lot think, either, that we ought to wait until the Presi- 
dent returns in order that he may give us his opinion upon the 
subject. I have no doubt we will take under careful considera- 
tion whatever he may have to say to us upon it; but there are 
many things to be learned in the meanwhile that will be of vast 
value to those who do the work, and we ought to go forward. I 
do not expect to secure any legislation at this session; but I do 
hope that we can create these committees, so that they can con- 
tinue their work during any recess which may occur, and may 
be in position to report at the next session of Congress, whether 
it comes in June or whether it comes in December, some plan 
that we may pursue that will help to allay the discontent and 
help to cure the ills which are so apparent. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to pursue this subject further. 
I may remark, I think, without objection, that this concurrent 
resolution had its origin in one intreduced by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], and it became the subject of a con- 
ference between Members upon this side of the Chamber, and 
they seemed to be unanimously of the opinion that a concurrent 
resolution of this character ought to be adopted, and that these 
committees ought to be created, and that this work, which I 
regard as essential to the well-being of the Republic, should go 
forward, and should go forward immediately; and it is in the 
hope that I may secure a vote upon the concurrent resolution this 
afternoon that I have brought it before the Senate. 

Mr. RANSDELL and Mr. WEEKS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I move that the motion of the Senator 
from Iowa be laid upon the table. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana 
moves to lay upon the table the motion of the Senator from 
Iowa to proceed to the consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion referred to by him. 

Mr. WEEKS. Is that subject to debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the Senator from Louisiana 
has moved to lay the motion on the table. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I was or. my feet to debate the 
concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
first addressed the Chair. 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. RANSDELL. My motion was to lay the motion of the 
Senator from Iowa on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The Senator from Louisiana 
The Chair recognized the Senator 


Bankhead Gronna La Follette Page 
Beckham Hale Lenroot Pittman 
Calder Henderson Poindexter 
Chamberlain Hitcheock Lodge Tollock 
Colt Johnson, Cal. McCumber Pomerene 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. McKellar Ransdell 
Cummins Jones, ex. McNary Reed 
Curtis Jones, Wash, Martin, Ky. Robinson 
Dillingham Kellogg Moscs Saulsbury 
Fletcher Kendrick Nelson Shafroth 
France Kenyou New Sheppard 
Frelinghuysen King Norris Sherman 
Gay Kirby Nugent Simmons 
Gore Knox Overman Smith, Ga. 
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Smith, Mich. Sutherland Trammell Weeks 
Smith, S. C. anson Vardaman Williams 
Smoot homas Wadsworth Wolcott 
Spencer ‘Thompson alsh 

Sterling Townsend Watson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] 
to lay on the table the motion of the Senator from Iowa IMr. 
Cumanns]. 

Mr. CUMMINS and Mr, WEEKS called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary. will call the 
roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This is a motion to lay on 
the table, and is not debatable. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 

ge PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick]. In his ab- 
sence I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote 

nay.’ 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called), I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
SmirH], who is necessarily absent from the Chamber, and I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator fron: Montana [Mr. 
Warsa]. I transfer that pair to my colleague [Mr. Bap], and 
vote “nay” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called), I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr], which 
I transfer to the senior Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] 
and yote “ yea.” 
~ The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the affirmative). By 
inadvertence I voted without recalling to my mind the fact that 
I was paired with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE]. I thought he was present and voted. I transfer 
that pair to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN], and 
will let my vote stand. 

Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
LEAN] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, which I transfer to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Horus] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, OVERMAN. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. As he is not present, I transfer that 
pair to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CALDER (after having voted in the negative). I have 
n pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran], and will permit my vote to stand. 

Mr, CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernarp] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] ; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Branpecre] with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—88. 
Bankhead Kendrick Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Kirb: Ransdell Swanson 
Chamberlain Lewis Reed Thomas 
Culberson McKellar Robinson Thompson 
Fletcher Martin, Ky. Saulsbury Trammell 
Gay Myers Shafroth Vardaman 
Gore Nugent Sheppard Williams 
Henderson Overman Simmons Wolcott 
Hitchcock Pittman Smith, Ariz. 
Jones, N. Mex. Pollock Smith, Ga. 

NAYS—33. 
Calder Kellogg Nelson Sterlin; 
Colt Kenyon New Sutherland 
Cummins Knox Norris Townsend 
France La Follette Page Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Poindexter Watson 
Gronna Lod Sherman Weeks 
Hale McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Johnson, Cal. McNary Smoot 


Spencer 


Jones, Wash. 


NOT VOTING—25. 


Ashurst Fernald Kin Smith, Md. 
Baird Gerry M n nderwood 
Borah ff „Va. Walsh 
Brandegee Hardin, Owen Warren 
Curtis Hardwick Penrose 

Dillingham ollis Phelan 

Fall Johnson, S. Dak. Shields 


So Mr. Cumarmys’s motion was laid on the table. 
RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13462) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, 

Mr, WEEKS. Mr. President, when the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. RaAnsperr] made the motion which has just prevailed 
I was about to add a few comments to what had been said by, 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuxanxs] on the subject of recon- 
struction. I am very glad he made the motion, because I think 
there were five or six Senators on the floor at that time, and 
as there are a few more present now, I have a somewhat better 
audience before which to express my views. 

I have no intention of talking to kill time on this or any 
other subject; but in my judgment this is the most important 
question before the country. It is one that has been neglected 
to such a degree that it seems almost impossible now to get 
any action which will be of reasonable benefit to the country. 
As long ago as 1916 Great Britain had appointed committees 
to take up and consider every phase of the conditions which 
would exist after the war. As far as we know, that same con- 
dition existed in France and to a certain degree it existed in 
Germany, because I have here the reports from all of these 
countries, not as full a report from Germany as from other 
nations, but as indicative that every nation engaged in the war 
was preparing for those things which must come when peace 
came. Indeed, before Germany undertook the war she had 
made preparations for such commercial activities as would 
be necessary and could be undertaken after the war, assuming, 
of course, that it was a victory for the German nation. 

Last September there was introduced a resolution which in 
considerable detail brought to the attention of the Senate this 
whole subject. That resolution has been referred to by the 
Senator from Iowa. Indeed, a revised resolution, prepared by 
the committee of which he is a member, has been submitted 
to the Senate. It is not a question of form or in what shape 
or, indeed, to what extent this resolution should carry the 
movement, but it is of vital importance to this country that 
something be done, The day I introduced the resolution—the 
27th of last September, I think it was—there was a hasty gather- 
ing of the clans across the aisle. 

The suggestion was made that something ought to be done 
about this; and a bill was prepared, which was introduced by 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], At that time 
both resolutions were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. I have no doubt that at that time there was some pur- 
pose on the part of the majority in this Chamber to take action, 
but for some unknown reason—which may be guessed but which 
I do not care to repeat—it was decided to take no action. There- 
fore those resolutions haye been lying in the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary from that time to this, without any action 
whatever, while we have known that every day important com- 
mittees gf the British Parliament and of British citizens, im- 
portant committees in France, important committees in Italy, 
and in every other European country, were working out schemes 
they considered necessary, not to bring the industrial world 
back to the conditions existing before the war, because anyone 
with any judgment must have known that that would be im- 
possible, but to prepare the world for the new industrial condi- 
tions prevailing after the war. After-war normal conditions 
will never be the same as prewar normal conditions. 

This reconstruction resolution applied to a great variety of 
subjects; first and foremost, that relating to labor. As the 
Senator from Iowa has correctly pointed out, we have seen 
labor conditions developing along certain lines in Europe so 
surely that it must have been indicative to any sane man that 
we would have to face similar problems. We knew that we had 
three and a half million men in the service, nearly 4,000,000; we 
knew we had as many more war workers, who had been diverted 
from their ordinary occupations to manufacturing those things 
the Government required during the war; we knew that when 
the war was over the manufacturing required by the Government 
would stop at once; that those three or four millions of war 
workers would be thrown on the market without any delay; that 
as rapidly as possible the men in the service would be dis- 
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charged, and that we would have four or five or six millions of 
people in the United States who would have to be transferred 
from one employment to another, even assuming that there were 
other employments ready to receive them all. sa 

I submit to the Senate that not one single thing has been 
done by the Senate, or by Congress, or by the administration, to 
take care of these millions of American citizens who are cer- 
tainly entitled to the first consideration of Congress, so that we 
see to-day a gradually increasing number of unemployed in every 
industrial center; we see these men who have been wearing the 
khaki, representing us on the other side, coming back here and 
being discharged, and no employment available for them. 

How different was the course in Great Britain! As long ago 
as the summer of 1916 they had made a card index of every man 
in their military service. They noted whether or not he could 
go back to his former employment. They had noted what he 
could do if he could not go back to that employment. Every 
condition surrounding that man was noted on a card, so that 
they knew at once his particular circumstances; and they had 
determined not to discharge that man until he was ready to go 
directly into some employment, either the one he had followed 
before or a new occupation which might be available at the 
time. 

The British Government was considering a great number of 
public developments, and many of them are being undertaken 
similar to the suggestion that has been made by the junior Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], similar to the suggestion for the 
construction of an intracostal waterway system which has been 
suggested on this floor. Those things could have been very 
easily surveyed and have been worked out. They would have 
required the employment of thousands and tens of thousands 
of men. Yet we all know from the press that in every part of 
the country these men are practically walking the streets to-day 
and no attempt has been made by anybody connected with Con- 
gress or the administration to work out their destiny. 

Now let me point out very briefly some of the other things 
that have been undertaken by Great Britain along this line and 
along the lines of reconstruction—some of the different actions 
that have been taken there. I want to say that the leading men 
of Great Britain, whether in Parliament or out of Parliament, 
have served on these committees; they have gone into the sub- 
jects industriously and minutely, and they have submitted re- 
ports to Parliament, some of which I have here. Of course, I 
am not going to use them on the floor, but I am going to point 
out to Senators what they have undertaken to do and, in fact, 
what they prepared to do, and what is being done to-day. 

There is a ministry on reconstruction. Early in the con- 
sideration of this subject it was decided that it would not be 
practicable to undertake this great work through committees. 
After they had worked for six months and after-war problems 
had been considered by various and divers committees, a min- 
istry of reconstruction was established to assume entire charge 
of the direction of the committees making these investigations. 

They have a committee on shipping. I am reading now from 
a report made by the ministry on reconstruction, which has been 
given very general circulation in Great Britain. 

Mr. KENYON, When was that committee appointed? 

Mr. WEEKS. The committee on reconstruction was appointed 
in August, 1917. The committee on shipping has made their 
report, a copy of which I haye here—a report of something like 
100 pages—and although the Senate Committee on Commerce 
has been investigating the shipping problem, while a great num- 
ber of men have been suggesting this and that scheme in order 
to work out our difficulties connected with that problem, we 
know perfectly well to-day we are as much in the air in regard 
to shipping and what we are going to do with our shipyards and 
the vessels now owned by the Government as we were six months 
ago. We have actually made no headway during that time. 
iWe have no plan. We do not know how we are going to operate 
these ships. We are talking about agencies abroad, agencies in 
this country, about rates, and all that sort of thing in the most 
desultory kind of way. There is not in the mind of a single 
member of the Shipping Board, in my judgment, a definite plan 
Which may not be revised, and materially revised, even if it 
were put in operation by himself. Yet we have hundreds of 
millions of dollars, I do not know but billions of dollars, in- 
vested in either shipyards or shipping. 

No prudent business man, if he were to have an operation 
of that kind imposed upon him months before it was to be 
put into his hands as a finality, would go into it without months 
before working out carefully a systematic and scientific plan 
for handling the great investment that has been made in ship- 
ping. Great Britain has considered this subject, and done so with 
great completeness, 


Raw material, Great Britain through its Provinces, through 
its colonies, controls a great many raw materials, none of any, 
particular moment, except coal and some iron within-the area 
of Great Britain itself, and yet they have worked out with 
great minuteness the question of raw materials, where they, 
are going to get them, how they are going to get them, and how, 
they are going to pay for them. They do not propose to permit 
British capital to go into any country to purchase raw material 
or anything else without a controlling hand over that capital, 
and when the raw materials are purchased from some other coun- 
try it is intended that there shall be a reciprocity connected with 
it which will enable the sale at the same time of British goods. 

You will recall, Mr. President, that I introduced the other 
day a resolution relating to the embargo that had been estab- 
lished by Great Britain. Incidentally I should like to say now 
that the embargo has already, quite likely to some degree as a 
result of the agitation which has taken place in this Chamber, 
been modified. 

We sold in Great Britain in the year 1913 very nearly a mil- 
lion pairs of shoes—to be accurate, I should say 650,000 pairs 
of shoes—having a value of something like $1,500,000. Not since 
the end of 1916 have we sold a single shoe in Great-Britain. The 
embargo, since the embargo resolution was introduced in the 
Senate, has been modified, so that we are to be permitted to 
sell in Great Britain 25 per cent of the number of shoes sold 
there in the year 1913. 

These are matters of trade. Every country is going to look 
after itself in such trade relations. There is no animosity con- 
nected with it. personally have none whatever in relation to 
Great Britain or what it is doing with its trade; but I do believe 
as an American Senator, supposed to be looking after the in- 
terests of my constituents, that I should enter an inquiry when 
some very unusual procedure is being taken by another country, 
and an embargo is an unusual proceeding. 

I recall that one or two Senators suggested that it seemed 
to be an anomaly for a Senator who was a believer in a high 
protective tariff to make a protest or suggest a protest against 
an embargo. That criticism has been taken up by certain news- 
papers in the country and heralded as one of the unusual things 
that sometimes happens in politics, and it has been referred to 
as an element of inconsistency on my part. There is just as 
much difference between an embargo and a protective tariff as 
there can be between any two elements that seem to have to do. 
with the same particular subject. As a matter of fact, I never 
advocated an embargo. I think we are placing some embargoes 
on the goods of other countries in the United States, but that 
is directly contrary to the general trend of the policy we ought 
to be following in the United States. We ought to be clearing up 
such policies and getting back to normal trade conditions in- 
stead of creating artificial conditions, which can only result in 
more or less temper and dissatisfaction and inharmonious rela- 
tions. 

That leads me to bring to the attention of the Senate some- 
thing that came to me in my correspondence this morning re- 
lating to hemp. It seems that the Philippine government has 
recently organized a corporation of $50,000,000—$25,000,000 in 
gold. The Philippine government owns 51 per cent of the stock 
of that corporation. It has passed the Philippine legislative 
body and has been signed in Washington by the Governor of the 
Philippines. The Philippine government, in other words, has 
gone into a trust to control all the hemp of the Philippine 
Islands. It owns 51 per cent of the stock of the company which 
is to control and make a monopoly of the hemp of the Philippine 
Islands. As a result of that, the price of hemp is something like 
20 per cent higher than normal. It is as high practically as it 
was at the highest point during the war. Yet there is an ample 
supply of hemp in the world, and if that embargo—it is practi- 
eally an embargo, placed on this product in the Philippine 
Islands, of which the Philippine government is the controlling 
factor, were remoyed the price of hemp would drop at once 20 
or 25 per cent. 

I call that to the attention of the Senate as a step taken in 
connection with the trade in which our people are involved, a 
step which could be prevented if the President of the United 
States were in Washington and saw fit to do it by vetoing that 
bill, which he has the power to do. 

Certainly some attention ought to be given to such matters, 
because those islands are to a great extent dependent upon us. 
We are users of their hemp to a large degree, and yet our peo- 
ple will be paying at least 25 per cent more for hemp, as far 
ahead as we can see because of this corporation—in effect, a 
trust—which has been formed over there. 

Mr. President, to get back to what Great Britain has done 
in relation to reconstruction 
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Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? I wish to ask a question 
for information. 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. We had a very friendly discussion the other 
day when the Senator offered his resolution. I wish to inquire 
of the Senator whether the trade restrictions, using a milder 
term than embargo, which bave been employed by Great Britain 
since the war, are not the result of two causes: First, because 
she has, as a result of the war, considerable accumulations 
which might be called salvage; and, secondly, she has not the 
means with which to purchase some of the articles which this 
country and perhaps other countries desire to send to her? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the embargo on shoes, to which 
I particularly referred—that embargo had been brought to my 
attention and was my reason for making the inquiry of the 
State Department; it did not have anything to do with German 
propaganda, as has been suggested by some—was put on some- 
thing like two years ago, I think, in the last days of 1916. It 
was entirely a war measure, and established notwithstanding 
the fact that we were buying some shoes of Great Britain for 
our Army. But it has been continued since the war. Complaints 
have been made. No action has been taken. The replies from 
the State Department were hardly satisfactory. I do not know 
now what action has been taken. Yet since the matter com- 
menced to be agitated in the Senate, the bars have been let 
down so that we may send there 25 per cent of the number of 
shoes we were shipping in 1913. 

I have no doubt Great Britain's purpose is to keep her people 
at work, to get her manufacturing operations up to full ca- 
pacity, and so keep them up to a condition of the highest effl- 
ciency. I have no fault to find with that. If I were in their 

ces, that is exactly what I should do. I would not have any 

izens walking the street if I could avoid it by any reasonable 
measure. It is possible that they had an accumulation of shoes 
in Great Britain. I am not sure about that, but the assigned 
reason was to get their manufacturing establishments back to 
normal and keep their people employed. I think it is a sufti- 
cient reason for the action taken from their standpoint. 

The only question at issue is whether the rest of the world is 
being treated fairly or whether these artificial restrictions can 
be placed on trade without creating a sentiment harmful to 
friendly relations. I have none other than the most friendly 
feeling toward Great Britain and had none other when I asked 
what our State Department was doing in regard to this par- 
ticular subject. ‘ 

Another committee, Mr. President, in Great Britain is that 

relating to the allocation of materials. I am not going to read 
just what was done by that committee, but the subject is one of 
great importance. The plans are all made as to what they shall 
do with material. They know that in this or that place there is 
not sufficient material for their manufacturers and it has to come 
from somewhere. They haye ascertained the places from which 
it can be obtained, know how much shall be required, and haye 
considered every phase relating to that subject. 
The committee on transportation has made a complete report 
on the transportation facilities of Great Britain. Every phase 
of that question was given consideration two years ago. Every- 
body knows that the question of the future policy in regard to 
our transportation system should have been taken under con- 
sideration just as soon as the Government took over the rail- 
roads, The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce or 
somebody should have given that subject immediate considera- 
tion, and yet without a leader who really believed in recon- 
struction we have been drifting along all these days, and we 
now find ourselves in a condition where we do not know what 
we are going to do with these veins and arteries of our indus- 
trial system. If we avoid getting them all into the hands of 
receivers, we are going to do very well. $ 

There is a committee on demobilization and reinstatement. 
These subjects were considered in connection with the disposi- 
tion of labor, how they should demobilize their military and war 
workers. They worked that out, as I have said, in the greatest 
detail. They knew substantially where every man was going 
as soon as peace was made or as soon as he could be spared from 
the military service or industrial service incident and necessary 
to the war. 

Industrial organization. How could industrial organization 
be transferred from the war purposes for which they were being 
used? It must be remembered that the manufacturing capacity 
of Great Britain has substantially doubled since the beginning 
of the European war. They necessarily doubled it in order to 
manufacture the necessary products for use in the war. What is 
going to come of that greatly increased capacity? If it were kept 
employed it would require the entire man power of Great 
Britain and the entire supply of materials that could be found 


tributary to Great Britain. Necessarily some of it can not be 
kept employed; some of it will be destroyed. And yet it is 
important that this great industrial establishment which had 
been created as a result of the war should be given consideration 
after the war, and that has been done in that country. 

Have we done so in the United States? Has any step been 
taken by Congress or the administration or anyone else to deter- 
mine what shall be done with all this additional manufacturing 
capacity created in the United States for the purposes of the 
Government during the war? If there has been any single step 
taken in any direction I have not heard of it. 

Then there was a joint industrial council considering plans 
for the coordination of the various industries of Great Britain— 
how one could be made to work with another, how there could be 
a transferral of employees from one to the other, how there 
could be a transferral of raw materials in different kinds of 
manufacturing industries. The whole question of working con- 
ditions was taken up, including the welfare conditions which 
have been referred to by the junior Senator from Iowa IMr. 
Kenyon], the whole question of old-age pensions, of health in- 
surance, and every other welfare question troubling people every- 
where in every country in the world. 

We do not know what ought to be done in relation to these 
questions. It is possible and quite probable that some steps 
should be taken in every one of these welfare activities. And 
yet no man wants to inaugurate such policies until after a care- 
ful investigation has been made. There are two or three coun- 
tries in the world where steps similar to the ones I have sug- 
gested have been taken. Reports are uncertain as to the result. 
Certainly what has been done, the results obtained in these 
countries, should be known to Congress and should be given con- 
sideration here. However, not the slightest thing has been done 
that I know of to provide for old-age pensions, for those who are 
unable to work on account of sickness, or to provide in any way 
for people not normal in their qualifications. 

Rural development. There is nothing more important to this 
country or the world than the development of agriculture and 
everything relating to rural life, to induce people to go from 
the cities to the country, We have been attempting it in a 
haphazard way in various directions, and yet this subject las 
not been given the slightest consideration by Congress. ‘The 
Secretary of the Interior, to be sure, has suggested a scheme 
to put returned soldiers and perhaps others on land now con- 
trolled by the Government, and yet all that land, so far as L 
am informed, must either be irrigated, or drained, or have 
some other action taken which will require years before it will 
be available for that purpose. I am entirely in sympathy with 
efforts to make available such lands. I am entirely in sym- 
pathy with any effort which will, along practical lines, get peo- 
ple from the cities back into the country. And yet we lave 
not made any investigation whatever relating to that general 
subject since the war came on. That has been done by Great 
Britain with great thoroughness. 

Problems of finance, Does anyone think the financing of this 
country is going to be an easy problem during the next few 
years, I do not care how patriotic we are? When we get the 
stories of these young fellows who are coming back from the 
other side, as every Senator does every day in the Marble 
Room, of the conditions which they think are unsatisfactory, 
we know that men are dissatisfied pretty nearly everywhere, 
and yet we have got to call on the people of this country to 
provide a $6,000,000,000 loan within the next two months. We 
do not yet know anything about that loan. We have taken no 
steps to provide for the retirement of this great indebtedness 
which we are steadily increasing; we have taken no concerted 
step to provide for the future in a financial way; and yet Great 
Britain has done that as completely as a country could do it 
without knowing just the exact amount of indebtedness it 
would have at the end of the war. 

When I speak of Great Britain, I refer particularly to that 
nation, but it is not necessary for me to again add that other 
countries have been doing practically the same thing. I do 
not exhibit these reports with any intent of reading them or 
with any intent of doing other than bringing to the attention 
of the Senate the volume of matter that has been considered 
in connection with these subjects. Here [exhibiting] is a 
final report of the royal commission on the natural resources, 
trade, and legislation of certain portions of His Majesty's 
Kingdom. It is a report that takes into consideration every 
question of raw material, manufacturing capacity, and every 
other capacity of the colonies of Great Britain. There are 196 
pages of it, going into these subjects in the greatest detail. 
Here [exhibiting] are reports of departmental committees. 
There [exhibiting] is a report on medical problems relating to 
the subject of aviation alone. Of course we know that there 
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must necessarily be some new problems relating to the health 
conditions of men who are going to follow the occupation of 
aviation; and here we see that Great Britain has already given 
that subject thorough study, 

Here [exhibiting] are some reports on national expenditures, 
There have been some seven or eight of them made. They are 
the most complete financial reports that I have seen issued by 
any country. Committees have been working on those for 
more than two years. 

Here [exhibiting] is a report on forestry, which is as im- 
portant a subject in Great Britain as it is in the United States. 
There are 105 pages of that report. It goes in great detail 
into the subject of reforestation and the question of the differ- 
ent kinds of wood and advocates the use of lands not available 
for other uses for forestry purposes. They have already 
planned to employ in forestation a considerable part of those 
who might otherwise be unemployed. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I understand that the 
Senator -from Massachusetts does not quote any legislative 
action of Great Britain, but he merely quotes reports. Our 
libraries are full of official reports, and every department of 
our Government has been making studies on these and similar 
questions during the last year. It seems to me that the cita- 
tions which the Senator gives, referring to those reports show- 
ing activity in Great Britain, might very easily be matched by 
calling upon our Secretary of the Interior, our Secretary of 
Commeree, and our other departments of the Government, 
which we know have been engaged in these matters. The 
Senator would find similar reports and similar information 
gathered for us by those departments. 

Mr. WEEKS. They would not be similar reports nor would 
similar information be gathered in this country, but I will 
not camouflage my reply with that statement. Here [exhibit- 
ing] is a complete statement of the legislation that has been 
enacted. I do not want to encumber the Recorp with it, but Great 
Britain has legislated on practically every one of these sub- 
jects, where legislation is desirable. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I hope the Senator from Massachusetts 
will put into the Recorp at least what amount of legislation 
has been actually enacted, but I want to call the Senator's 
attention to another great distinction between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Great Britain had probably 15 per cent of her population in 
the Army and had them in the Army for three cr four years. 
We had about 4 per cent—less than 4 per cent—of our men in 
the Army; we only had them in for a few months, and had only 
half of them on the other side. The industrial system of Great 
Britain was torn to pieces and has got to be reorganized, while 
our industrial system has hardly been touched. Great Britain 
to-day is full of men who are out of work; but I want to say to 
the Senator from Massachusetts that, so far as my knowledge is 
concerned, most of the States of the Union now lack men rather 
than work. It may be that in Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
where the munition factories were concentrated, there is a per- 
centage of nonemployment, but in the main throughout the 
United States, in the South and in the central West, the great 
problem is to find men for the work and not to find work for the 
men. So we have not the task that the countries of the Old 
World have, and we need not annoy ourselves so much about 
the problem. 

Mr. WEEKS. Does the Senator depreciate the important 
tasks we have in this country, notwithstanding they may not be 
as great as those in Europe? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think that they are enormously exag- 
gerated, and I think that such talks as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is now making tend to give the impression to the 
country that evils exist which do not exist. I have in my hand 
here a quotation from the Saturday Evening Post which ex- 
presses my idea on the subject, and, if the Senator does not 
object, I should like to read a few lines of it. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have no objection. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is as follows: 

A PLAGUE OF PANACEAS., 


A new craze i= sweeping over the country as silly, as pestilential as 
the dancing madness that seized the world just before the war. Every- 
body wants to reform everybody else and to settle everything that is 
wrong with anything. Our mails are choked with passionate letters, 
our wastebaskets are overflowing with “thoughtful” pamphlets—all 
touting new panaceas. 

Everything from pap to dynamite is being recommended for what 
ails the world and the other fellow. Every method of relieving him of 
his pocketbook—for that is always the seat of the other fellow's dis- 
ease—is being advocated. Some favor chloroforming him with taxes as 
an easy cure; others treating him with a piece of lead pipe as bein 
quicker and eyen more merciful. Some pear-headed professors an 


members of the allied trades of mental shut-ins are working in shifts 
turning out their celebrated socialistic soothing sirup, guaranteed to 
cure financial corpulence and the black curse of that bourgeois home 


life. 3 young men who make a living shaking up bright youn 
thoughts in bright young papers are offering their snappy-tasting Bol- 
shevik sarsaparilla for those dull world aches. One group of ladies 
is brewing over bonfires a cure-all for everything, while another group 
denies that there is any efficacy in their medicine and wants to cheer up 
the plain old problems by running them with baby-blue ribbon, 

There is a whole drug store—in fact, a whole chain of drug stores 
filled with remedies for everybody and everything. If you don't like 
our sugar-coated socialistic pills, try this bottle of Russian bolshe- 
yism, it will bring tears to your eyes; or Prof, Thesis's socialistic pap, 
e for weaker stomachs. 

This is the greatest era of pap, piffle. and poison that the world has 
ever seen. The old family doctor hasn’t a chance; nobody but a quack 
can prescribe nowadays. But sensible people learned long ago that 
there is no health in the patent-medicine bottle; no way to a sound body 
except through sane living, — 175 exercise, and hard work. Throw 
the bottles out of the window—it won’t hurt if you throw out a few 
of the quacks with them—and let's all go back to work. 

Mr, President, I am not laying all those things at the door of 
the Senator from Massachusetts; but I think we in the Senate 
ought not to give encouragement to this pessimistic tone, to this 
paternalistic idea, that we in Congress have got to set the 
wheels in motion in the United States, when all we have got to 
do is to let things alone and let nature take its course. We 
have a great, rich, powerful country, filled with industrious 
and intelligent people and unlimited resources; we have a third 
of the gold of the world; we are the great creditor nation of the 
world; and have become so as a result of the war. All we have 
got to do is to go to work. The amount of legislation that is 
necessary to set the wheels of industry in motion is insignificant. 
Compared with the ills of the Old World ours are nothing at all, 
and I do not approve of the idea of lecturing everybody all the 
time because Congress does not do something. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr, WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I should like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts a question, or possibly the Senator from Nebraska will 
feel called upon to answer. : 

If these matters are of so slight importance, and if everythin 
is so exactly right, I should like to know why it is proposed to 
institute in the league of nations a bureau for the purpose of 
taking measures to settle or compose the labor problems of the 
world, including our own? The Senator from Nebraska is, I 
judge from the newspapers, a very ardent advocate of the pro-, 
posed league of nations. If we are to be quiescent in the mat- 
ter, why should not the league of nations be quiescent also? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I judge by the comment that has 
just been made by the Senator from Nebraska, if that problem 
were put up to him, he would lean back and yawn, and say, 
“Do nothing; it will take care of itself”; but if he wishes the 
floor to say what he would do, I shall be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. President, I will take great pleasure, as soon as I can 
compile the legislation which has been passed by Great Britain 
relating to the subject, in presenting it to the Senate. I have 
no desire to disturb anyone; I have no desire to deny that there 
is some reason in the flippant newspaper article the Senator 
from Nebraska has read. It is true that almost everybody 
seems to be disturbed, and a great many people who have had 
very little experience are proposing antidotes for every imagi- 
nable disease they think exists in the body politic; and yet we 
know perfectly well that we are never going back to the con- 
ditions of the past; that we have got to adjust ourselves to new 
conditions; and we do so by doing nothing, by letting every- 
thing drift, by gradually finding large numbers of people out of 
employment. 

In this connection I wish to suggest that if the Senator from 
Nebraska wishes any confirmation of the statement that there 
are people out of employment, let him read the speeches of the 
Secretary of Labor or the secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, or anyone else who has any statistics on that 
subject. Reports are being received from 150 industrial centers 
every week, and every week there is a large increase in the 
number of unemployed. I do not know whether or not there is 
need for labor in some village in Nebraska, but I can say that 
practically every industrial center in the United States has a 
surplus of labor, and some of the centers have a very large 
surplus of labor. One corporation I know of that was manu- 
facturing for the war has turned adrift more than 20,000 men, 
or possibly women. ‘There is a great surplus of labor in this 
country, and I can not adopt or subscribe to the policy sug- 
gested by the Senator that we should sit by and do nothing. 
I do not think that anything will be done until a Republican 
Congress is in session. Then I believe these problems will be 
taken up and considered; but by that time the procession is 
going to have passed us; the nations that do things systemati- 
cally, based on scientific plans, are going to be so fay nied 
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of us in relation to reconstruction and the trade developed as 
a result of the war that we will not even be in the running if 
we are not careful. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Dees the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

‘Mr. WEEKS, I yield the floor to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi if he desires. 

Mr. WEEKS subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may print in the Recorp in connection with 
my remarks an editorial from the Philadelphia North American. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: - 

WE ARE UNREADY FOR PEACE, TOO. 


Measured by old standards, America's contribution to the war already 
has been enormous. Yet when our relative resources and economic 
capacity are taken into account and our effort is compared with that put 
forth by Great Britain and France, computation shows that we are 
making about a 30 per cent war. Nearly four years after the erdeal 
of democratic civilization began and 15 months after Germany started 

n warfare against us our undertakings represent not more than onc- 
third of our capabilities. 

Our national craft drifted into the war stern foremost, for we were 
unprepared materially and spiritually, and for a year it was buffeted 
about by wind and current until the gusts of threatened disaster swung 
itona 


straight course. 
The Goyernment at last has made war its supreme business; all its | 


henceforth are to be devoted to that task, If the 
substantial American aid will 
next year; but this Nation's 


thought and energy 
— can hold out through the summer, 


reach then, and in ume 
um strength will ‘be in the field until 1920, the sixth year. 

By that time all our economic and human resources will be 
for and concentrated upon one thing—war—as they should be and must 
be. But while it is required that we shall all our energies 
armed defense of the world’s liberties and our own, there is another task 
just as imperative, neglect of which will be as perilous as neglect of 
war. And that is the achieving of preparedness for peace. 

It might be argued that a nation is justified in organizing its affairs 
and its life without taking into account the ility of war, but it is 
axiomatic that when it organizes for war it defies reason and 
fate if it does not take into account the absolute certainty of eventual 
peace. If America's t strength is made effective in time, a lasting 
world peace will result. If our efforts are so belated that an indecisive 
settlement is forced, there will be peace just the same, even though it be 
tem insecure. In any event peace is inevitable. 

problems will be new, vast, and compellingly urgent. Yet the 

Government exhibits no interest in them, while leaders of the 

opposition ely advise that everything will be made all right by pas- 
ofa *. ™ tarif bill 


e most obvious lesson of the conflict, to begin with, is that when 
it terminates Europe will no longer be “2,000 miles — . as Secre- 
tary Baker lightly said. In commercial and political rela vragen our 
supposed isolation will be as mythical as our security from tary 
a 


—— has proved to be. 

e shall face a changed world; nothing will be, can be, quite the 
same as before. For example, the magnitude of the war, involving not 
only great roeng Bes A, anges g of nations, in world-girdling 3 
has created new of measurement to govern the oe 
industrial, commercial, and financial enterprises. Capitaliza which 


that it seems as if only the pa “trusts” of this country, 
t a 


nd 
ful enough to way in 
trade. It is clear, at least, that it will need the 
„ g. and comprehensive ernmental policy to save the smaller 
units ef commercial and indust enterprise from being overwhelmed. 
Our. elaborate system of credits, la cone Set up during a cen- 
tury of development and unparalicied ¢xpansion, has n overturned 


in a few mon Not the banks, but the Government—tecessarily 80, 
in the of the war—now wields this power and dictates 
who shall and not be permitted to use the credit resources. When 
peace is restored the tion from the present to the old system will 


mercial pro, 

countries with 
The Federal 

many public u 


assume; and a broad, effective po: 
Improved service to the public, together with justice to the investor. 

“Any business 5 or 1 panic 
following the war would fatally compromise the Nation's future, and 
averting such a presents a vast and conqier problem. Wages, 
which now admittedly are at an artificially high level, must not be per- 
mitted to slump Sudden! , und the necessary rannen must be 
controlled so that it shall harmonize with a in the cost of 
living. Employment at good wages must be made poaae not anly for 
the workers at home, but for the millions who will return from Europe 
to resume their places in the economic life of the country. Vor it is 
obvious that only by increased efficiency and intensified production can 
the Nation carry the gigantic burden of war debts. 

‘The controversy be n capital and labor as te just division of the 
rewards of production will be more acute then than ever before, and for 

uitable settlement of its manifold issues there must be established an 

ectual governmental 7 arin og 5 will be so vital 
a factor in re-creating stability that the promotion of it will be as much 
a function of the Government as is the prosecution of the war to-day. 

A firm, far-seeing national policy must be evolved which will insure 
our new position as one of the foremost maritime nations of the world. 


in | leaders whose interest in“ 


will be dwarfed by those of undertakings | 
vernments. 


We shall possess the greatest merchant marine afloat. B sset 

is to ae permaneat a 3 be rie weg x 5 i ng like 

expedi ther ons a resery those 

try the American standard of living, cists ee FA Pu eee 
A vital, if not the most im 

will be the protection and st 

whole world has ha 


peace 
The 


ly, will it contrel the destinies of peoples in th 
Then, as now, intensive industrial — — will tend Pei to in. 


Haning ee and nrgency. 


plans for military conquest; before a shot was fired she had charted her 
usiness and financial course for after the war, and with every cha: 

in the map bas systematically adapted her trade program so as to 
ready to exact the last possible advantage in the future contest. But 
Great Britain has been ae as alert and efficient in strengthen- 
ing the foundations of her maritime and commercial structure for the 
coming test. ‘Trained experts in every line of production and distribu- 
tion are ceaselessly employed in drafting plans and policies which will 
be ready to be put into operation when the war ceases, France, too, 
despite the t le strain upon her powers, is intensively preparing for 


the struggle of ce, 
Only in America is this great and pressing enterprise lected, if 
not ignored. We have failed te discern in Wash on an indication 


that any . — attention is given to problems that 5 — 
foresight and unremitting study and forceful action. This is a subject 
which does not arouse the statesmanlike genius of Senators JANES 
HAMILTON Lewis and Ollie James, the eminent spokesmen for the 
admin tion; nor of the southern committee chairmen and other 
v peace” helped to delay our preparations for 
war. We find in the extended biography of Col, House, which is now 
appearing, no hint that his marvelous faculties of divination and 
prophecy have been brought to bear npon the matter. 

rhaps there is some excuse for the indifference of the administra- 
ust becoming 
ust as barren 


tien forces to the problems of peace, because they are 
K preoccupied with the necessities of war. But 
the record of the can group. 

On the widest and bloodiest battle field in human history mighty 

and spiritual forces ave contending for mastery, and the 
result will determine the fate of generations unborn. It would be 
— to overestimate the gravity of the issue, the peril which 
ailure would bring to this country, its political and material interests. 
Yet the menace is hardly greater that which lies in the fact 
that while the otber nations are perfecting for the future, 
we remain unready inert. 

America drifted into the war stern foremost, and only through the 
efforts of others has had time to fit herself for its stern demands, But 
if she drifts stern foremost into pears, without chart or compass to 
„ no can saye her from the rocks of disaster. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I shall not quarrel with the 
labored landation of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Weexs] of the work of the British House of Commons. I hare 
long since entertained the view that the Gevernment of Great 
Brituin, the Government of Canada, the Government of Aus- 
tralia, and the Government of New Zealand were very much 
more democratic than our own, and that the Government of 


euch of those countries responds very much more quickly and 
| very much more fully to popular impulse than our own does. 
| Nor shall I quarrel with the Senator from Massachusetts about 


the deficiencies of the American Government. We tried to es- 
tablish over here the best government in the world. I think 
most ef us with much sense now confess that we did not suc- 
ceed perfectly, but it is a pretty good Government after all, 
and it does not deserve quite the excoriation which the Senator 
from Massachusetts has given it to-day; nor does it arouse the 
thought in any fair mind that it can not be functioned unless the 
Republican Party is in power. They were in power for the 
better part of the last half century without causing the landa- 
tion of sensible people for either cfliciency or sincerity of 


purpose. 

I have heard a great deal of talk on the floor of the Senate 
about this or that or the other executive department not 
functioning.” I find that the Senate comes a great deal nearer 
not functioning than any executive department connected with 
the Government. I find thaf it chicfly does not function because 
of what has just been illustrated. Here is a long debate by two 
Senators—upon what? A proposition of absolute infantilage, 
infantile nonsense—to create six new committees to take over 
the subjects matter of which some committee or another of the 
Senate now has jurisdiction. I defy the Senator from Iowa 
IMr. Cruxtxs] or the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wins] to mention a subject matter contained in this resolution 
of which some existing standing committee has not jurisdiction. 
If the existing committees selected by this body in the usual 
way have, as Senators say, proven complete failures, what hope 
is there that six new committees selected in the same way and 
by the same party machinery will find a way out? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes, Mr. President; but the Senator from 
Mississippi knows perfectly well that Senators are burdened to 
the limit by their legislative duties, especially under the condi- 
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tions that exist in a short session of Furthermore, 
it is not proposed necessarily that the members of these com- 
mittees or commissions shall all be Members of Congress; it is 
proposed to draw in the technical judgment of the country and 
use that in preparing the information that is deemed necessary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not wish to take the 
time of the Senate unduly, but the resolution in part reads: 

That there are hereby created six committees, to be known as the 
Joint Congressional Committees on Reconstruction. Each of said com- 
mittees shall be composed of five Senators and five Representatives in 

The members of said committees shall be selected as follows: 
Senators in the manner provided — yw rules of the Senate for 
Dee the Senate and the Repre- 
sentatives in the manner provided in 32 rules of the House for the 
selection of the standing committees of the House. 

That is the authoritative denial and answer to the Senator's 
assertion. 

The Senators members of these six proposed new committees 
would still be Senators and still be“ burdened to the limit by 
their legislative duties,” and this would still remain a short 
session.” 

The Senator says Great Britain has done a whole lot of 
work and we have not done anything. In that statement the 
Senator is absolutely mistaken. If he means by “we” merely 
the Government and not anybody else, we perhaps have not 
done all that we ought to have done; but these United States, 
thank God, have not reached the condition yet where business 
and labor and capital depend entirely or even mainly upon 
Senators and Representatives. The people of the United States 
have been reorganizing themselves for peace, and in a very 
rapid manner and in a very efficient manner. I am tired of 
hearing of the “ inefficiency ” of the American Government and 
of the American people. I tell the Senator from Massachu- 
setts right now, that it is the most efficient Government, the 
most efficient business, and the most efficient people upon the 
surface of this globe, Germans not excepted, and we have 
proved it. One of the most precious heritages of the American 
people is the fact that they have never acquired the habit of 
looking altogether to the Government for organization or re- 
organization or anything else necessary to their prosperity. 
Indeed, during this war, business men from steel magnates to 
farmers have helped the Government more than the Government 
has helped business, If this Government had been forced to de- 
pend for its awakening and organization for war p 
naval, military, and industrial—upon the Senate it would have 
presented to the world a pitiable aspect. 

But even in so far as the Government is concerned, the Goy- 
ernment has functioned, and in a very important—eyen remark- 
able—manner. 

The Senator had a great deal to say about British vocational 
education. We have vocational education legislation. He had 
a great deal to say about finances. We have a farm-credit 
system and a reserve-bank system; none better in the world. 
The Senator had a great deal to say about restoring crippled 
soldiers. We are restoring them evéry day under a magnificent 
medical system, proven superior upon the fields of France and 
Flanders to any other system that offered itself there, whether 
French, Belgian, or British. There is no justification for this 
pessimism and there is no justification for the idea that this 
Republic is going to the bowwows, whether from Bolshevism 
or from capitalism or from anything else. It has common 
sense. Its sovereignty is based in the people, and the people 
have common conscience and common sense, and they are going 
to take care of their country. The only mistake about New 
England, and the Senator from Massachusetts as one part of it, 
is that from the beginning of this Government down to now 
they have had a sort of an idea that the Government ought to 
take care of the people. The balance of us have had the idea 
that the people were capable of taking care of the Government, 
and that the people were, more than that, capable of taking 
care of themselves to the fullest extent, provided the Govern- 
ment would give them fair play and equal opportunity. That 
is all that is required. 

Mr. President, the Senator seems to be ignorant of the differ- 
ence between the modus operandi in the House of Commons 
and in the Senate and in the House of Representatives of the 
United States. We attend to nearly all of our business through 
standing committees. The House of Commons attends to its 
most important business through special committees, appointed 
for the express purpose of taking care of particular problems. 
The Senator, with all his education and his information, seems 
to have been ignorant of that fact. He goes on here to cite 
committee after committee appointed by the House of Commons 
to deal with this particular subject and that particular subject. 
That is what the House of Commons always has done. We 
baye left certain standing committees, vested with certain 


Jurisdictions, to take care of all questions, generally described, 
and with no difficulty about finding out which committee is 
eharged with jurisdiction. 

The Senator referred to several things here that would go to 
the Military Affairs Committee, several that would go to the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, several that would go to the 
Commerce Cominittee—canals and waterways, and linking them 
up with one another and the railroads, and all that. Coop- 
eration permitted to increase efficiency, reduce cost, and enable 
the country to successfully meet foreign competition,” and so 
on, are mentioned in this resolution. We have already passed 
the Webb law for that very last purpose. It is not true that 
Congress has done nothing. 

The Senator speaks of the British Government undertaking 
to control prices. That has been settled with us by an act of 
Congress, and the Government has been controlling them to a 
certain extent—as far as Congress thought was right. 

The Senator speaks of “Government loans to private enter- 
prises.” The Finance Corporation has been not quite attending 
to that, but it has been saying when private enterprises should 
be permitted to float their bonds, at any rate, and has been 
guiding the course of capitalization. 

The Senator speaks of British Government “supervision of 
capital issues.” That comes under the same heading. 

I could read this whole business, run through it, and show 
that every single subject matter mentioned in the concurrent 
resolution to be dealt with by these unnecessary six committees 
has either been dealt with by some commission of this Govern- 
ment or is subject to be dealt with by some standing committee 
of the Senate and some standing committee of the House. 

What is this infantile proposition? It is just simply to create 
six more committees in the Senate, with the laudable purpose 
upon the part of various Senators, of course, to get upon them, 
and to take over to those six committees entire jurisdiction of 
all the business of the existing standing committees of this 
body, because if you will read this concurrent resolution through 
you will find that there is not a subject matter of legislation 
that is neglected, except perhaps the jurisdiction that goes to 
the Nayal Affairs Committee. That is about all that is not 
transferred to one or the other of these six leading committees 
that have been evolved from the minds of the Senator from 
Iowa and the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The Senator says that he would like to know “why the 
league of peace wants to deal with labor problems” if we can 
not deal with them here, I will tell you why, and you know 
why without my telling you. It is not that American labor 
wants to do it, but it is that European labor wants to do it, 
in order to bring about some equalization of compensation for 
labor throughout the world. Our labor does not need it. We 
have a higher rate of compensation for labor than any other 
nation on the earth, and we had it even prior to the time 
when this country became “ the United States of America.” We 
had it when we were separate colonies. We had it owing to 
the fact that we had less population and more work than any- 
body else. We have it yet; but it is necessary and it is right 
that a league of nations should deal with certain labor problems, 
especially in connection with the merchant marine, so as to 
try to drag up to the level of American compensation and 
treatment the sailors of the whole world, if we can, and give 
nobody any advantage of the others. So long as our merchant 
marine is forced to pay more for labor than the others pay, we 
can not support a merchant marine, no matter how cheaply we 
build it, because we can not operate as cheaply. There are a 
dozen other labor problems that might well be considered by u 
league of nations, and in a measure internationalized, provided 
only that we do not lower our own labor standard of living, but 
rather raise that of others. 

The Senator asks me what definite plans we have made any- 
where—* what definite plans that can not be revised,” to use 
his language. Why, thank God, we are not asses enough to make 
any definite plans now that can not be revised in the future, if 
they ought to be revised; and if we have any sense we know 
they will have to be revised. Why, even when we formed the 
Constitution of this country we left ourselves free to revise it, 
My only quarrel is that we made the method of revising it a 
little too hard. Anybody who thinks that he can arrive at an 
ultimate solution of any problem does not know what human 
nature is. He takes no note of time, nor of evolution, nor of 
revolution, nor of progress. I do not want, above all things, 
to fix my adoption to any definite rule not subject to revision 
which might be constructed by the Senator from Massachusetts 
and the Senator from Iowa with myself even as a third member 
of the committee. 

He tells us what Great Britain has done about “lands and 
forests.” In the first place, she has no lands to spare; in the 
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second place, she has no forestry except parks, and they have 
been largely destroyed; and, God knows, these men from the 
West can tell you that if the United States has made any mis- 
take at all upon that subject, she has made it by going too far. 
We have included in forestry reservations a whole lot of land 
that the daughters and sons of the American Republic ought to 
be cultivating in private ownership right now. 

Then the Senator tells us that Great Britain is “ controlling 
her raw materials,’ and he seems to think that, therefore, we 
ought to be prohibiting the indiscriminate exportation of our 
raw materials. The Senator shakes his head. At any rate, he 
mentioned the fact that Great Britain was restricting the sale 
of her raw materials, and he said it in a critical mood. That 
far, I think, he will not shake his head at me. The difference 
between us and Great Britain is this, that the “tight little 
island ” of itself has no raw materials, except coal and iron, and 
not enough of iron to export to any great extent, except in 
finished products; and here is a great country filled plumb full 
of raw materials—cane sugar, cotton, beet sugar, hides, copper, 
coal, zinc—oh, I can not mention them all, because I can not 
think of them upon my feet at one moment; but we have them 
all. In the business of reorganizing herself after this destruc- 
tive war—and the Senator from Nebraska was exactly right in 
saying that Great Britain’s work of reorganization is ten times 
more difficult than ours is—Great Britain must, to some extent, 
control the distribution of the raw materials of the British Em- 
pire, so that they shall come to British industries until British 
industries are reorganized on a peace basis and upon their feet. 
We do not need to do it, because we can give our industries all 
the raw materials they need and have plenty more to export, 
from cotton to wheat and from coal to copper. But in so far 
as it is necessary to conserve our raw materials in the ground, 
if the Senator thinks we have done nothing, he is mistaken 
again. In fact, if there is any criticism of us again we have 
done too much. There is oil in the ground and coal in the 
ground and gold and silver and lead in the ground in Alaska 
and in the United States that ought long ago to have been let 
loose for private enterprise, which we have kept under govern- 
mental control under the plea of conservation. 

It comes with rather poor grace, I think, from a Republican 
to talk about Great Britain putting an embargo on the exporta- 
tion of certain articles. What has your party amounted to, 
from Alexander Hamilton down to now, except a party of re- 
striction of international commerce? You have preached it as 
a virtue. The Senator tells me there is all the difference in 
the world between a high protective tariff upon an article and 
en embargo. That depends upon how high the tariffis. If you 
put the tariff high enough to amount to an embargo, it is an 
embargo, whether you call it so or not; and when you were in 
power I have forgotten now how many rates you had that were 
over 100 per cent, and that amounted to absolute prohibition. 
There is no difference, except one of camouflage, between that 
and putting an embargo upon importation of the article. 
Luckily the Constitution prevented his party from treating any 
exports as they did treat so many imports. 

I agree with the Senator that Great Britain is wrong in at- 
tempting to restrict international trade. I believe that she will 
hurt herself more than she will help herself by it, just as I 
believe that we have hurt ourselves more than we have helped 
ourselves by it; but it does not lie in the Senator’s mouth to 
make that objection. If we have had a right—and we have 
had the right as a matter of international law and a matter 
of international ethics—to control our own domestic affairs 
with whatever tariff we choose, then Great Britain has it, too, 
and the Senator must not forget that at two distinct periods 
of our history we resorted to nonintereourse and to embargo, 
and nobody in the world denied our international right to do 
it. A great many people said that we were stupid about it and 
that we were hurting ourselves more than we were hurting our 
enemies, and we were; and Great Britain is doing it now, and 
she will find it out. 

If the Senator thinks that this little idle talk around here in 
the Senate led Great Britain to modify her embargo on boots 
and shoes, he is awfully mistaken. I doubt whether David 
Lloyd George and the British cabinet ever heard of these sena- 
torial debates here upon boots and shoes. Of course, I realize 
where the cloven hoof comes in as far as Massachusetts is 
eoncerned. Whenever you touch boots and shoes, you touch 
Lynn, and whenever you touch Lynn, you touch Massachusetts, 
and Massachusetts would mighty near rather secede than to 
have an embargo on any of her favorite productions. But I 
doubt if the British cabinet ever heard of what the Senator 
said or what the other Senators said upon that subject. As I 
read it, they found that they needed the boots and shoes and 


they concluded that they had better let enough of them come 
in, and they did let that amount come in, 

Mr. President, Mr. Wilson is in Europe—I purposely called 
him Mister—as the Chief Magistrate of this country, attempting 
to the best of his ability to bring about a treaty of peace which 
will be just and comparatively permanent, attempting to the best 
of his ability to create a league of nations which shall have 
some influence, at any rate, in preventing war. 

So far as I can discover, over this entire world there are only, 
three sets of people who are trying to throw cold water on him. 
One set are the Bolshevists here and abroad, to which neither 
of the Senators nor any Senator of this body belongs nor with 
which any Senator of this body has any sympathy. The next 
set are those infinitely assinine female bonfire burners in La- 
fayette Square. The next set are a few Senators and a few 
Representatives in the Congress of the United States taking 
every opportunity to stick a dagger under his fifth rib in the 
name of something else, while they profess to have no antagonism 
either to him or to his mission. 

What is his mission? Oh, if he just could carry it out, if he 
just were left unhampered and uncrippled! You say it is ideal- 
ism. Itis. Some of you say itis visionary. Itis not. Idealism 
in its highest form is the most practical thing in this world. It 
is not visionary. It is very far from it. 

I have read these articles of this league of nations. My only 
quarrel with them is that they do not go far enough. I would 
not go quite so far as ex-President Taft advises, but I would go 
further than these articles go. 

You tell me you have to make certain sacrifices of national 
do-as-you-please-ism if you do go that far. Of course you have. 
When you blockade and embargo the recalcitrant and lawless, 
covenant-breaking nations, if you shall be called upon to do it, 
you hurt an old democratic principle, because just in proportion 
as you punish them by the denial of your trade you punish your- 
selves by the denial of theirs. But there is a difference. You 
will be punished by the denial of only one nation’s trade, and the 
lawless nation would be punished by the denial of the trade of 
all 14 members of the league of nations, which would be a 
different proposition. 

There he is over there doing his best work as far as he can, 
and there is nothing more tragic, to my mind, than that he 
shall be there needing above all things the sympathy of his own 
people, and yearning that his own hands should be upheld while 
he is engaged in trying to consummate the highest form of in- 
ternational idealism for the benefit of humanity and of the 
world, while here you have been striking him in the fifth rib 
with a dagger every time, here and there, under some pretense 
or another. 

What good were you doing to the world, what good were you 
doing Europe, what good were you doing humanity by it? He 
went over there trying to do his work. He went over to goy- 
ernments of parliamentary administration where a vote against 
the administration meant a retirement and the deprivation of 
power, and they could hardly understand why it did not mean 
that in the United States, too; he went handicapped and crippled 
by the result of the last election. I am not blaming anybody. 
The American people held the election. They had a right to 
hold it, and they had a right to vote as they chose. But that 
was the situation, and yet he has met the situation dauntlessly 
and has wrought out of it something that will be the beginning 
of a great thing. 

I have never insisted upon the league of nations because I 
was not competent to define the league of nations until our 
allies had had their equal say. But I have insisted upon a 
league of nations, and as I said here upon the floor of the 
Senate once before, I would rather it would begin with 14; 
but if it could not begin with 14, I would rather it would begin 
with the 7 allies; and if it could not begin with the 7 allies, 
then I would rather it should begin with France, Great Britain, 
and the United States; and if I could not have it begin in that 
way, I would have it begin with the English-speaking. self- 
governing Commonwealths of the British Empire and the 
English-speaking, self-governing States in these United States 
rather than not to begin at all. After the beginning it will 
evolve itself just as this American Union evolved itself from 
the old New Englaid confederacy and from the commercial 
agreement between Virginia and Maryland. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Mississippi mean 
to imply that the resolution of which he has been speaking is 
brought forward as a criticism of the President or as an attack 
upon his mission in Europe? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no; I do not think it has anything to 
do with that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to be assured of that, be- 
cause 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no. I am afraid I got about as far off 
of your resolution as your resolution got off of the river and 
harbor bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not find it in my heart to criticize the 
Senator from Mississippi for getting a long ways from the 
river and harbor bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I do not think yon do, but I am not 
further from your resolution than your resolution is from the 
river and harbor bill. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I do not take the Senator from Mississippi 
to account, I simply wish to be understood that.this resolu- 
tion could not possibly be construed into an attack upon the 
President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think so, but I think some of the 
observations made about it were. 

A Mr. CUMMINS. Not any observations that fell from my 


ps— 
_ Mr, WILLIAMS. Not one. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Because I am just as much in favor of a 
league of nations 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I am. 

a Mr. CUMMINS. As the Senator from Mississippi can possi- 

y be. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have known that for a good while, and 
the Senator from Iowa knows that I know it. 

I started to introduce a resolution this morning to suspend 
the Senator from Massachusetts from membership in this body 
for three weeks upon the ground that he really did talk about 
the river and harbor bill, the question before the Senate, for 10 
minutes, about the intracoastal canal back of Cape Cod and 
Nantucket. It was a violation of the recent customs of the 
Senate to have talked about the matter under consideration. 
The ordinary course for a Senator is to start to discuss the 
cosmogany of the world and to wind up with a little disquisi- 
tion upon the habits of the flea. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I wish the Senator from Mississippi to 
know that, so far as my remarks were concerned, they were 
directed pointedly to the question before the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They were not. They were directed point- 
edly to your resolution, which was not before the Senate. The 
river and harbor bill was before the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Mississippi is as ill in- 
formed with regard to that matter as he thought the Senator 
from Massachusetts was with regard to the proceedings in the 
House of Commons. I made a motion that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of this resolution, and I directed my ob- 
servations to that motion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. They had nothing to do with the river and 
harbor bill, and that question was not before the Senate when 
I made my remarks. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The river and harbor bill was before the 
Senate and the Senator moved this resolution to take its place, 
and I reckon he knew that the resolution was not going to take 
its place. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, I had the highest hope that I would 
succeed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You had? 

Mr, CUMMINS. And I came near to doing it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is a good deal like that gentle- 
man who bought a bottle of hair restorer from a bald-headed 
barber. His faith was ill placed. I thought, of course, he 
merely wanted an opportunity to ventilate the resolution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not at all. I had real hopes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought he wanted to express his opinion 
upon it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I had no idea he had any expectation that 
he would displace the river and harbor bill. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I had great hope that the Senate would for 
a moment proceed to the consideration of this resolution. I 
knew that there were a good many Senators who believed it 
ought to be considered, and I had the profoundest hope, and 
indeed a great belief, that I would find a sufficient number of 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber who believe likewise. 
A Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I apologize to the Senator from 

owa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I accept the apology. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I apologize, and I submit that the definition 
of St. Paul about faith has been once more justified. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Surely, whenever we deal with matters 
under these circumstances. 8 

Mr. WILLIAMS. “ Now faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen,” but I really did not be- 
lieve the Senator ever expected the resolution to pass. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Mississippi remember 
the vote? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, If the Senator from Iowa tells me he did, 
that is sufficient. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The motion was defeated by only a very 
few votes. It would have required only a moment of reflection 
to have caused three or four of my Democratic friends to have 
voted for the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I believe it is true that there were not 
very many votes one way or the other in the majority, but the 
votes cast for your resolution, as you must know, were chiefly. 
votes of those who wanted to shelve the river and harbor ap- 
propriation bill independently of your resolution. They were 
not for your resolution; they were against the river and 
harbor bill. 

Mr. President, I did have something else I wanted to say, but 
owing to this dissertation upon the strenuous and unexpected 
qualities of faith I believe I have about forgotten what it 
was, and consequently I will stop now. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am not going 
to discuss the embargo by Great Britain, except to say that 
I am satisfied Great Britain will look after her own inter- 
ests, and I rather admire her for doing it. If she does not look 
after her own interests, nobody else will. All I regret is that 
we do not look after our interests a little more closely. I hope 
that we shall. 

Regarding the resolution of the Senator from Iowa, I am 
just going to call attention to the resolution which I introduced 
covering this same matter, and the difference between my 
resolution and the one that is reported from the committee. I 
wish to call attention to the fact also that the resolution of 
the Senator from Iowa, while it has been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, is reported, I think, without any 
recommendation whatever. It simply is sent to the Senate and 
put on the calendar apparently as an act of courtesy on the 
part of the committee. 

May I explain that to the Senator from 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall be very glad to have the 
Senator explain it. 

Mr. CUMMINS, I happen to be a member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. I found after a great deal of experience 
that I could only get it out of the committee in that way. 
Otherwise it would have been buried in the committee and we 
would have had no opportunity whatever to consider it. It 
was rather an unsatisfactory way to have it come out, but it 
either had to come out in that way or not at all. 

Mr. JONES of Washingon. It is better to come out that way 
than not to come out at all; that is, there is some chance of 
getting it considered or getting action upon it when you get it 
on the calendar. I know that by experience. I had some 
connection with a measure that was before a committee which 
was equally divided upon it. I finally persuaded the committee 
to report it out without recommendation, and now it is a law. 
It probably would not have been a law if I had not gotten it 
on the calendar in that way. So I suppose that was about 
the situation with reference to this resolution; the committee 
would not report it favorably, but, out of consideration for the 
Senator from Iowa, they reported it out, so that it would get 
on the calendar and he would have an opportunity to try to 
bring it before the Senate anyhow. 

Mr. President, with the purposes of this resolution I am in 
hearty accord. Something ought to have been done a long time 
ago looking toward preparing to meet the problems that were 
bound to come to us when the war closed. With a view to that 
preparation on the 4th day of January, 1918, over a year ago, I 
introduced a joint resolution in the Senate. My resolution 
was framed upon entirely different lines from those of the 
Senator from Iowa. His resolution, as the Senate knows, pro- 
vides for joint committees between the House and Senate 
composed of Members of the House and Senate. My resolution 
provides for a commission to be appointed by the President of 
the United States. I had no hesitation about making a provi- 
sion of that kind. I had no lack of confidence in the President 
doing what he thought would be the right thing in the selection 
of that commission. I did not provide for a committee of Con- 
gress or of the Senate largely for the reason that I did not be- 
lieve we could expect very much from such a committee, 
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The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] suggested awhile ago 
the difficulty of getting committee meetings. That has been 
true all during this Congress. It has not been confined to the 
period of the war, but during the time our Democratic friends 
have been in control of the Senate it has been very difficult to 
get meetings of the committees and to get a quorum present, 
especially a quorum of the majority. Many of our bills must 
be reported by polling the committees and with no considera- 
tion at all. 

Furthermore, whatever is done along the line of the objects 
of the two resolutions should be done promptly and should be 
done thoroughly. Every Senator is busy with matters from 
his State, from his constituents, and in connection with other 
legislative matters in which the people of the country are in- 
terested. They do not have the time to make the investiga- 
tion, in my judgment, that ought to be made in order to deter- 
mine what should be done to meet these problems. They would 
not have the time to study the problems and study the solution 
of them and propose them to Congress. They would not attend 
the meetings. This and that would interfere and the result 
would be that two or three would attend, a great mass of testi- 
mony would be taken, long essays would be read, and nothing 
would be accomplished. 

It seemed to me if we would have a commission composed of 
men with practical experience in business affairs and who would 
devote their entire time and all their energy and ability to 
studying these problems, we were very likely to get some results, 
So, Mr. President, on the 4th day of January, 1918, I intro- 
duced a joint resolution that authorizes and directs the Presi- 
dent of the United States to appoint a commission composed 
of 27 individuals, and I wish to call attention to the way I 
provided in the resolution that the commission should be com- 
posed, - 

The 27 members were to serve for a period of six months, 
but the term of service could be extended another six months 
if the President thought it advisable and necessary to have it 
done. What I hoped to get was as early a report as possible 
from such a commission. I hoped that the commission would 
go right to work, and, as I said awhile ago, give all its time 
and all its energy to the study of these problems and report 
just as soon as possible. 

I provided that three members of such a commission should 
be experienced representatives of the manufacturing industries 
of the country. I do not care anything about their politics, I 
did not care anything about where they should come from. I 
simply wanted them to represent certain lines of industry 
throughout the country. I wanted them to be men of experience 
in a practical way along the various lines of business activity, 
and that was the only restriction I imposed upon the President 
in the selection of the members. 

I provided that three members should be experienced repre- 
sentatives of the commercial interests of the country, that 
three members should be experienced representatives of the 
agricultural interests of the country, and three should be expe- 
rienced representatives of the transportation interests of the 
country. All these interests, of course, are involved in the 
problems of peace. They were all more or less disturbed or 
deranged by the necessities of war. Men experienced in them 
could better suggest remedies to meet any ills in these opera- 
tions than anyone else. 

Then I proyided that three members thereof should be ex- 
perienced representatives of the shipping, fishing, and other 
marine interests of the country; three members should be ex- 
perienced representatives of the mining industry of the coun- 
try; three members should be experienced representatives of 
the export and import business of the country; three members 
should be experienced representatives of the banking and finan- 
cial interests of the country; and three members should be ex- 
perienced representatives of labor. 

Now, Mr. President, it seems to me that I have provided 
representation on behalf of all of the leading interests and in- 
dustries of the country upon this commission. I believe we 
could have gotten results from it if the resolution had been 
passed a little over a year ago. We should have had by this 
time a report from it of value not only in the material and 
information gathered but in the recommendations made by 
such a commission. 

Then I provided, of course, for stenographle work, for com- 
pensation, and so on. 

That resolution went to the committee, but apparently no 
consideration was given to it; no action was taken upon it, 
A few months ago the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WEEKS] introduced his resolution, and it was referred to a 
Republican conference. I was not able to attend that confer- 
ence, and so I did not have an opportunity to call the attention 


of the conference to the resolution which I had introduced. 
Personally, however, I should much prefer a resolution along 
the lines I suggested to the resolution of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cum cmns]. I believe we would get better results 
from it; I believe we would get quicker results from it and 
something more satisfactory to Congress; but I am willing to 
support any measure that gives hope of results: As I said, 
it ought to have been done a long time ago. I do not know 
whether much can be accomplished now. It takes time to work 
out these things. These problems are right on us now. If 
my resolution had been passed when introduced, we would be 
ready now to legislate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will. 

Mr. KING. I should like to suggest to the Senator that the 
War Industries Board, the War Trade Board, and other instru- 
mentalities and agencies of the Government have made a very 
thorough investigation of the subjects—if not all, of most, at 


‘least, of the subjects—referred to in the resolution just read 


by the Senator. They have accumulated a vast amount of in- 
formation. I know that surveys have been made of many of 
the lines of activity, statistics have been obtained, and a great 
deal of information which bears upon the industrial, economic, 
and, indeed, the entire social structure by these various organiza- 
tions to which I have referred, and it is available now for the 
congressional committees. a 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no doubt that they have 
gathered a good deal of information, but they have not gathered 
it with the particular purpose and object in view of giving it 
consideration at the time it was gathered and of applying it to 
the needs of the hour. They are not prepared to submit to 
Congress specific, concrete recommendations as to what will 
meet this situation or that situation. No doubt they obtained 
an abundance of information, and it could be brought up here, 
of course, and could be considered by committees; but, if we 
had had a commission like this, it would have gathered all this 
information; it would have gathered it with the very thought 
in mind of determining from it what would be necessary and 
what could be done to meet these various problems, and it would 
be ready with concrete recommendations to submit to Congress. 

But these other bodies have apparently not done it. We have 
no recommendations from any executive branch of the Govern- 
ment with reference to any specific problem that we must meet 
or in reference to any specific concrete problem already worked 
out and how to solve it. 

I am not going to discuss the general propositions which have 
been submitted and urged upon us and that ought to be worked 
out. There seem to be, as I noticed in the newspapers this 
morning, three or four distinct propositions which have been 
urged before various bodies of Congress by those representing 
the administration, and it has been urged that legislative ac- 
tion upon these propositions is imperatively necessary, One of 
them is the matter of the next liberty loan. The Secretary of 
the Treasury says that he ought to have certain legislation; 
that it should be passed at once, although the liberty loan is 
not coming on until April. He says that Congress will not be 
in session, and he needs to have a blanket delegation of power 
that he may meet particular situations when they arise a month 
or two from now. He says we do not know now what the con- 
ditions will be, and so he thinks we should turn the matter over 
to him and go home. 

Mr. President, the matters referred to in the newspapers this 
morning are sufficient to warrant the calling of the next Congress 
in extraordinary session on the 5th day of March. It ought to 
be called. We ought to start the work upon these things, instead 
of delegating to administrative officers thé power and the au- 
thority to do the things that are peculiarly legislative in their 
character. Congress ought to be called together to discharge its 
duties and its responsibilities. Congress ought to go to work 
upon the problems which the Secretary of the Interior says it is 
essential to solve soon; Congress ought to be called soon to 
work out and meet the problems that the Secretary of the 
Treasury says ought to be met and must be met; Congress ought 
to be ready to go to work upon the railroad and transportation 
problems that everybody concedes ought to be worked out soon. 

Mr. President, in my judgment it will be a shirking of the 
responsibilities of government if Congress is not called in early 
session to work out and solve these preblems that everybody 
concedes must be solved in a legislative way, or else blanket 
authority be given to administrative officers to solve them. I do 
not like to stay here in session myself; but, Mr. President, 
the responsibilities and duties which should be discharged by 
Congress are higher than the pleasure of Senators. These 
things, in my judgment, should come first. The President 
should not hesitate a moment about calling Congress together 
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Just as soon as possible after the 4th of March, in order that 
we may organize and go to work on these problems. We are 
ready to do it. 
Does he want our help? He should welcome our aid and coun- 
sel. We are ready for real teamwork. We do not want to act 
as Republicans; I do not want to work on these matters in a 
partisan way; we ought to work on these problems as repre- 
sentatives of the people, as American patriots, trying to do 
what is best for the interests of the country and the industries 
of the country, Everybody recognizes that there are peculiar 
situations confronting us and that are likely to confront us. 
They are situations that can be met only by Congress, under the 
leadership of the administrative officers of the Government. 
Congress should be here, and I believe that Congress is ready to 
come here and act upon all these matters in a nonpartisan way, 
with the sole desire to do what is best for the interests of the 
country. I am speaking for no one but myself, but if the Presi- 
dent will give us the opportunity we will show him that our 
partisanship will be subordinated to our patriotism, and we will 
give him our best effort and our best ability to serve our com- 
mon country and promote its welfare. 


WEARING OF UNIFORM BY DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, during the course of the de- 
bate to-day the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sarr] made 
charges against the Department of Justice, and particularly 
against the Attorney General, which, if true, would justify the 
conclusion which he reached and the very serious arraignment 
which he made of that department. I do not see the Senator 
from Michigan in the Chamber, and if he is about the Senate I 
should like to have him summoned in order that he may hear 
the statement I am about to make. 

I have before me the record of the address made by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. On page 2 of the stenographer's notes of 
that address he said: f 

This morning I am informed that under the directions of the Attorney 
General soldiers returning from abroad are beling arrested in the | 
of Detroit for wearing their uniforms one day after vege Hayy hc returned, 


and an appeal made to the War Department says the War Department 
has nothing to do with the matter. 


Further along in his address the notes show_that he said: 


Ob, Mr. President, has it come to pass that a soldier who has honored 
his uniform by fighting the battles of his country can not wear that 
uniform home with him? 


And, again, the notes show that he said: 

He may wear his uniform under the law from the scene of his 
military activities to his home not exceeding the period of 90 days. 
The War Department holds that he has a right to wear his uniform 
0 days even around home, and the Department of Justice are hunt- 
ing down these soldiers and prosecuting them and placing them under 
arrest, I am informed, only yesterday in the city of Detroit. - 


Again, the notes of his address show that he said: 


The War Department takes that view, I will say to the Senator 
from Mississippi, but the Department of Justice takes a directly op- 
posite view, and in the enforcement of the law the Department of 
Justice has a wider and more important function than the War De- 
partment., * * 1 do not want to pursue the matter any fur- 
ther. I am humiliated and saddened to think that any department 
of the Government would exercise this technical or arbitrary power 
and deprive soldiers of the uniform. 


I shall not take the time of the Senate to quote many other 
similar statements reported in the notes of the speech made by 
the- Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. President, the Senator correctly stated the law on the sub- 
ject; and I ask leave, in connection with my remarks, to put 
in the Recorp section 125 of the act of June 3, 1916. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
to do so is granted. 

The section referred to is as follows: 


Sec. 125. Protection of the uniform: It shall be unlawful for any 
person not an officer or enlisted man of the United States Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps, to wear the duly prescribed uniform of the United 
States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, or any distinctive part of such 
uniform, or a uniform any part of which is similar to a distinctive 
part of the duly preseribed uniform of the United States Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps: Provided, That the foregoing provision shall not be 
construed so as to prevent officers or enlisted men of the National 
Guard from wearing, in pursuance of law and regulations, the uni- 
form lawfully prescribed to be worn by such officers or enlisted men 
of the National Guard; nor to prevent members of the organization 
known as the Boy Scouts of America, or the Naval Militia, or such 
other organizations as the Secretary of War may designate, from wear- 
ing their prescribed uniforms; nor to prevent persous who in time of 
war have served honorably as officers of the United States Army, 
faved Bas Marine Corps, Regular or Volunteer, and whose most recent 
very was terminated by an honorable discharge, muster out, or 
resignation, from wearing, upon occasions of ceremony, the uniform 
of the highest grade they have held by brevet or other commission 
in such Regular or Volunteer service; nor to 1 any person who 
has been honorably discharged from the United States Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps, Regular or Volunteer, from wearing his uniform from 
the place of his discharge to his home, within three months after the 
date of such discharge; nor to prevent the members of military societies 
composed entirely. of honorably discharged officers or enlisted men, or 
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both, of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, Regular or 
Volunteer, from wearing, upon occasions of ceremony, the uniform 
duly prescribed by such societies to be worn by the members thereof: 
nor to prevent the instructors and members of the duly organized 
cadet corps of a State university, State college, or public high school 
offering a regular course in military instruction m wearing the 
uniform duly prescribed by the authorities of such university, college 
or public high school for wear by the instructors and members 0 
such cadet corps; nor to prevent the instructors and members of the 
duly organized cadet corps of any other institution of learning offer- 
ing a regular course in military instruction, and at which an officer 
or enlisted man of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps is 
lawfully detailed for duty as instructor in military science and tactics, 
from wearing the uniform duly prescribed by the authorities of such 
institution of learning for wear by the instructors and members of 
such cadet corps; nor to prevent civilians attendant upon a course of 
military or naval instruction authorized and conducted by the mili- 
tary or naval authorities of the United States from wearing, while in 
attendance upon such course of instruction, the uniform authorized 
and prescribed by such military or naval authorities for wear during 
such course of instruction; nor to prevent any = from wearing 
the uniform of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps in any 
playhouse or theater or in moying-picture films while actually en- 
gaged in representing therein a military or naval character not tend- 
ing to bring discredit or reproach upon the United States Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps: Provided further, That the uniforms worn by officers 
or enlisted men of the National Guard, or by the members of the mi- 
tary societies or the instructors and members of the cadet corps re- 
ferred to in the preceding proviso shall include some distinctive mark 
or insignia to be prescri by the eri f of War to distin 
such uniforms from the uniforms of the United States Army, 
and Marine Corps: And provided further, That the members of the 
military societies and the instructors and members of the cadet corps 
hereinbefore mentioned shall not wear the sagem of rank prescribed 
to be worn by officers of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps, or any insignia of rank similar thereto.’ 

Any person who offends against the provisions of this section shall, 
on conviction, be punished by a fine not ex ng , or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment, 


Mr. ROBINSON. It will be noted that among the exceptions 
forbidding the use of the United States military uniform by any- 
one other than officers or enlisted men is contained the follow- 
ing: 4 a - 
nor to prevent any person who has been honorably discharged from the 
United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, Regular or Volunteer, from 


wearing his uniform from the place of bis discharge to his home within 
three months after the date of such discharge. 


The War Department has construed that paragraph in one 
decision, and only one decision, I am informed by high authori- 
ties in that department. That decision is as follows: 


An officer or enlisted man, under a reasonable construction of sec- 
tion 125 of the national defense act (39 Stat., 166, 217), should proceed 
from the place of his honorable discharge to his home with reasonable 
speed, and upon his arrival there his uniform should be discarded, as 
it is unlawful for him to wear it longer. In no event should he take 
more than three months, and he may not unduly protract his transit. 
(Ops, J, A. G: 421, Sept. 9, 1918.) 


On January 25 the War Department issued a circular in 
connection with the right of discharged officers and men to wear 
their uniforms. That circular is signed by Peyton C. March, 
general, Chief of Staff. I ask that that also be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator read it, instead of having it 
inserted in the RECORD? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well; I will read it. It is as follows: 


Circular No, 43. 
Wan DEPARTMENT, Washington, D. O. 
WEARING OF UNIFORM BY DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 


- Present Jaw authorizes a discharged officer or soldier to wear his 
uniform from the place of discharge to his home, within three months 
of the date of his discharge from the service. Thereafter the officer 
may wear his uniform only upon occasions of ceremony. 

The enlisted man must return his uniform within four months of 
date of discharge; but can wear it only as stated above. 

An act is now before Congress which, if passed, will authorize en- 
listed men to keep the uniform which they are permitted to wear home, 
and to wear that particular uniform only, provided some distinctive 
mark or insignia, to be issued by the War Department, shall be worn. 
It will thus be clearly seen that neither under existing or pro 

law will a discharged soldier be permitted to wear uniforms made by 
civilian or other tailors. They may legally wear only the particular 
uniform which they have been permit to retain. 

Commanding officers of camps, posts, and stations will give the widest 
publicity to this information, both among the soldiers of their com- 
mands and in the local press, No person will be permitted to solicit 
orders for or deliver uniforms to soldiers about to be discharged, 
Persons or concerns persisting in selling uniforms to such soldiers, 
after having been warned not to do so, will not be permitted to come 
on or do business on the reservation. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 


PEYTON C. MARCH, 
General, Chief of Stap. 


P. C. Marris, 
The Adjutant General. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 
Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 
Mr. SMOOT, I desire to be sure whether the order says 
“three months from the time of discharge” or “three months 
after arriving at home.” There seems to be a misunderstand- 
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Ing about that, and F should like the Senator to read that por- 

‘tion of the circular again, if he will. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ean state it; my knowledge of it is accu- 

_ rate, E am sure. The law is—and the construction made by 
the department is to the same effect—that a uniform can oniy 
be worn 90 days from the date of discharge. 

Mr. SMOOT. Whether the soldier is home or on the was 
from the place of discharge to his home? 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is another limitation in the law 
which was passed for which I respectfully suggest to Senators 
neither the Department of Justice nor the War Department 
is directly responsible. That limitation is that the soldier 
may only wear his uniform while proceeding to his home from 
the place of discharge. I agree with the implied suggestion of 
the Senator from Michigan that such a statute ought to be con- 
strued liberally and that men in the attempt to conform to the 
statute ought to be given the benefit of every doubt. 

An inquiry was instituted by some of us who felt that, if 
statements made by the Senator from Michigan are well 
founded, then conditions are utterly appalling. That investiga- 
| tion disclosed the real facts; and I very much regret that the 
Senator from Michigan is not present to hear my statement, 
for I believe that, if he were present, he would realize that 
he has done a gross injustice to a high officer of this Govern- 
ment, the Attorney General of the United States, and has also 

done a gross injustice to the Department of Justice. 

The facts are, Mr. President, that there is only one case on 
record where a discharged soldier has been arrested in the dis- 
trict referred to by the Senator from Michigan, and I. think 
that is probably the only case on record; in any event, it must 
be the case which he had in mind. The record shows that in 
that case two discharged soldiers, falsely representing them- 
selves to be in the service of the United States and in the per- 
formance of their duty, while wearing the uniform of United 
States soldiers, were importing, in violation of the so-called Reed 
amendment, a large quantity of liquor into the State of Michigan. 
They resisted search and claimed that they were acting for 
and on behalf of their superior officers. They also claimed that 
the liquor was Government property. An investigation was in- 
stituted. That statement was found to be untrue, and they 
were indicted for unlawfully wearing the uniform of United 
States soldiers and for violating the liquor laws of the United 
States. If the Senator from Michigan or any other Senator 
thinks that the conduct of those soldiers while wearing the 
uniform of the United States is protected by the statute which 
‘we wrote, a statute designed to preserve the integrity of the 
uniform of United States soldiers, he is welcome to his con- 
clusion; but any criticism that he might make of anyone for 
arresting and punishing those men would have no consideration 
with me. 

The facts are that after these men were arrested they went 
into a court and pleaded guilty to violating the liquor laws, 
and guilty, too, of unlawfully wearing the uniform, which, under 
their own statement, they had disgraced. 

I need not argue to Senators that it is the purpose of the law 
to protect the brave and glorious men who have worn and are 
wearing our uniform from the contumely and disgrace which 
these two soldiers, by pleas of “ guilty,” admitted they had 
brought to it. 

Mr. President, the statement of the Senator from Michigan to 
the effect that the Department of Justice was placing one con- 
struction on this Iaw and the War Department a different one, 
and that ~ violent clash of authority had arisen, is, in my judg- 
ment, totally unfounded. This is the only case known, ae 
ing to the verbal statement of officers in the War 
where soldiers have been arrested for violating the statute a 
rected against unlawfully wearing the uniform. The War De- 
partment does net contend that a man who is in the bootlegging 
business can shield himself by wearing a soldier's uniform. No 
lawyer will contend that the construction of the statute made by 
the Department of Justice and by the United States attorney 
for the district in which these arrests were made, is unfair, un- 
reasonable, or unjust. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxne], while I was absent from 
the Chamber, made a statement concerning this subject which I 
have read in which I heartily concur. Both he and I took up the 
matter with the Department of Justice. I felt that if the Attor- 
ney General had ordered his agents throughout the United 
States, to arrest men the day after they have returned from 
fighting the battles of this country in France because they are 
wearing the uniform—if he is arresting them the day after 
they are discharged, before they have an opportunity to return 
to their homes—the severest action which the laws of this coun- 
try will justify should be taken against him. I nm not willing 
that a charge of this sort should be made politics of; neither is 


I 


the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxa], and neither I trust is any 
other Senator. 

The Senator from Michigan said that it is the custom and 
practice, the ordinary procedure, of the Department of Justice 
to arrest men in Detroit for unlawfully wearing the uniform 
the day after they have returned from France and the day 
after they have been discharged. The facts developed are that 
these men were ont of the Army; they were engaged in an 
unlawful business; they were seeking to carry on that business 
under the guise of being soldiers. Can the glory of the United 
States Army, can the name of the Senator from Michigan, or 
can the name of Michigan itself be advanced in the minds of 
honest men by unfounded statements like that made by the 
Senator from Michigan? 

I will read this telegram bearing upon the subject: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Detroit, Mich., February 15, 1919. 
Jonx Lorp O'BRIAN 


Special Assistant to Attorney General, 
Washington: 

Re istet fe conversation this date, oe have been no arrests in 
y district for 9 wearing uniform after discharge except 
where used as a means of — pape, Sng crise, and but one case of this 
character, where two orig were unlawfully bringing 
several ner yrange m i solders, were of Reed amendment 


and resisted k h mon gg be in military service and on 
duty, and that 5 was Dorty of superior officer and Govern- 
ment property and exempt from. search by State — indicted for 

on of I wea un ; plead 


amendment and 
guilty to both charges; fined $150 on first and second 2 
th paid. No other ‘arrests in district for unlawfully wearing 
uniform after discharge, and none authorized a Phrase rrr Any 
statement to contrary absolutely without foundati 
KINNANE, United States Attorney. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator might have stated 
that one of these men had been discharged from the Army for 
more than nine months; the other had been discharged from 
the service for more than two months and a half. Both of 
them had ceased wearing the uniform, had discarded it, and 
confessed that they put on their uniforms that morning to aid 
them in their unlawful efforts to convey liquor, in violation of 
law, from Ohio into the State of Michigan. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to state that the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surrn!] went to his home 
on account of illness. He has been quite poorly of late. I 
feel perfectly safe in saying that if the Senator from Michigan 
had been fully advised of the conditions surrounding the case 
as presented by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogrxson], I 
am quite sure he never would have even thought of calling it 
to the attention of the Senate. When the statement was. made, 
I could not conceive of such a thing happening anywhere in the 
United States; and yet the Senator had directly by wire the 
statement made by a man in whom he had absolute confidence, 
and giving the details as he stated they were. 

I will simply remark at this time that it only shows how 
people throughout the country will hear a thing, jump at a 
conclusion, and immediately take action, without due con- 
sideration. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committtee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 18462) making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Florida what his program is. Are we going ahead 
with the river and harbor bill to-night, or will the Senator 
move a recess at this time? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wanted to make a statement with ref- 
erence to an item in the bill to which the Senator from Iowa 
had made some objection before taking a recess to-night. After 
that, I shall be willing fo take a recess, Ft will take but a very 
few minutes. 

Mr. KENYON. We are up to the Oklawaha River item now. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Oklawaha Riyer—that is where we 
are in the bill. 

Mr. KENYON, I shall take up some time on that item. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senater 
from Florida if it is his purpose to take 2 recess in the rr 
of half an hour? 


Mr, FLETCHER. I think we shall be able to do so; yes, 


Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, will the Senator in charge of 
the bill yield for a moment? 
Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. FRANCE. I was called out of the Chamber, and I did 
not have an opportunity to ask the Senator with reference to 
the appropriation of $9,000 on page 8 for dredging in the Balti- 


I wish to ask him a question. 


“harbor bill which had that item in it. 
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more district. 


I desire to inquire if the engineer considered 
that that sum would be suflicient to take care of all of the 
work contemplated and mentioned on page 7, including the 
Elk River? 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
neer informed us that he could take care of the Elk River under 
that provision, and that the amount mentioned in the bill would 


I will state to the Senator that the engi- 


be suflicient to maintain those projects during the year. There 
is an amount to the credit of the projects, and we added the 
amount of $9,000 there, as the Senator will see, whick was con- 
sidered ample to take care of that project. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committec. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 6, after the word 
„maintenance,“ to strike out “$108,000” and insert “$113,000; 
continuing improvement between Jacksonville and the ocean, 
$125,000”; so as to read: ‘ 

St. Johns River, Fla., Jacksonville to the ocean, opposite the city 
of Jacksonville, Jacksonville to Palatka, and Palatka to Lake Harney, 
Lake Crescent, and Dunns Creek, and Oklawaha River, Fla.: For main- 
tenance, $113,000; continuing improvement between Jacksonville and 
the ocean, $125,000; for improvement between Jacksonville and Pa- 
Jatka, $9,000: Provided, That the project for this section shall be ex- 
tended by the Secretary of War in accordance with the report submitted 
in House Document No. 699, Sixty-third Congress, second session: Pro- 
vided further, That no expense shall be incurred by the United States 
for acquiring any lands required for the purpose of this improvement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understood that the Senator 
from Florida desired to make a statement upon the next amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is there any objection anywhere to the 
items in the St. John River? Then, the next item is the Okla- 
waha River. 

Mr. KENYON. ‘That is the one we wanted to discuss. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is the first amendment in that paragraph 


agreed to? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment has been 
agreed to. 


Mr. KENYON. Which one is that? 

Mr, FLETCHER. That is the St. Johns River amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. KENYON. That is all right. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That brings us down to line 15, for im- 
provement of Oklawaha River.” 

Mr. President, the Oklawaha River project is a new project. 
It never has been adopted by Congress. It is, however, a 
project. which has been favorably reported on by the engineers. 
The district engineer, the division engineer, the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, a special board of engineers sent 
down for the purpose of making an investigation on the ground 
regarding the project, and the Chief of Engineers have all 
favorably reported it to Congress. It also was favorably con- 
sidered by the Rivers and Harbors Committee in 1914, reported 
to the House, and passed by the House. It came over here and 
in one of the bills it was favorably reported by the Commerce 
Committee, and would undoubtedly have passed before this and 
have been approved by both branches of Congress except for 
the fact that we made a lump-sum appropriation which took the 
place of the river and harbor bill which had that item in it. 
So it has gone through all the steps necessary to establish its 
merit. It has been passed upon by all agencies and officers and 
committees, and even by the House of Representatives. and I 
have no doubt would have been indorsed here as I said, and 
would have been approved and gone into law before this time 
except for the fact that we were unable to pass the river and 
I may be mistaken as to 
having substituted a lump-sum appropriation. I think that was 
the bill which did not pass Congress at all, but failed, as did 
other large appropriation bills at that session of Congress. The 
Post Office appropriation bill, the naval appropriation bill, and 
the Army appropriation bill among others failed that year, as 


the Senate will remember, on account of action which pre- 


yented further legislation. That bill contained this item, but 
the river and harbor bill, as I said, failed, as did all the other 
large appropriation bills that session. For that reason it has 
never been brought before the Senate for final action. It has 
passed the House. 

Subsequent to the bill that failed, the Senate will remember 
we had been confining our appropriations to war-emergency mat- 
ters as far as new projects were concerned and to maintenance 
and to continuing appropriations to carry on projects already 
adopted. We have not claimed it was a war-emergency propo- 
sition. We do claim that upon the basis of transportation, upon 
the basis of improving highways in order to promote commerce, 
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this project ought to be adopted by Congress and this improve- 
ment ought to be made. 

Generally speaking, let me say the St. Johns River, as is 
well known, flows into the Atlantic Ocean, and the Oklawaha 
River flows into the St. Johns River about 120 miles from its 
mouth, It therefore is not a mere intrastate stream. It is 
connected with New York. The cities and towns on the banks 
of the Oklawaha River and at the head of the Oklawaha are 
in communication with all of the great cities on the Atlantic 
seaboard, as far as that is concerned. The river has been navi- 
gable all the time, so far as we know. Boats have been able to 
operate upon it, but there is need of greater depth. For 32 
miles of the river they have a depth now of 6 feet, for 4 miles 
of about 5 feet, and then for 94 miles the depth is varying all 
the way from 3 to 5 and 6 feet, but the channel is very crooked 
and the depth is not dependable. It can not be estimated at 
certain seasons of the year that they will have even that much 
water throughout the length of the entire stretch of the river. 

The Oklawaha River, as I said, empties into the St. Johns 
River about 20 miles south of Palatka and the main run extends 
up to what is called Silver Springs Run, an immense body, in 
which springs an ordinary boat can be turned around. A river 
fairly bubbles out of the ground, affording one branch of the 
Oklawaha River. The water is 50 or 60 feet in depth in this 
spring and perfectly clear. The branch, however, which is 
under consideration here is the branch leading from 4 miles 
below Silver Springs in the direction southward toward Leés- 
burg. Before it reaches Leesburg it reaches Lake Griffin, which 
is some § miles across. There will be need of a lock at Lake 
Griffin in order to control the water and to assure a steady flow 
of water with an ample depth throughout the stream at all 
seasons of the year. 

Lake Griffin leads to Leesburg, and the Leesburg local in- 
terests undertake to connect Lake Griflin with Lake Harris. 
another large lake, connected with which is Lake Eustis and 
Lake Dora. So you have a chain in a region which is sur- 
rounded by orange groves, truck farms, and various other indus- 
tries, among them kaolin mining and manufacturing and pulp 
and various other enterprises, which would all be accommodated 
by the improvement of the Oklawaha River. 

The project is to give a channel 6 feet in depth, which is de- 
scribed in paragraph 5 of the report of the Chief of Engineers, 
as follows: 

5. After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports, I con- 
cur in general with the views of the district officer. the division engi- 
necr, and the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and there- 
fore report that the improvement by the United States of Oklawaha 
River from its mouta to Lake Dora is deemed advisable to the extent 
of obtaining a channel 6 feet deep and 60 feet wide, in the manner 
contemplated by the district officer, and with locks of dimensions as 
proposed by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, at an 
estimated cost of $733,000 for original construction and $12,000 per 
annum for maintenance, subject to the conditions of local cooperation 
recommended by the board and quoted above. The first appropriation 
should be $175,000, with subsequent appropriations sufficient to com- 
plete the work in four years, ; 

The bill carries $100,000 for the project. It would, of course, 
adopt the project and would mean that the Government would 
undertake to complete that improvement. The report further 
shows the amount of commerce and the value of this improve- 
ment, but since the report was furnished there has been a tre- 
mendous development along the route of the river. The Okla- 
waha Valley is one of the richest valleys in the whole country. 
There are twenty-odd thousand acres of land along this stretch 
of the river from Lake Griffin toward Silver Springs Run of 
ninety-odd miles—20,000 acres of as rich land as can be found 
in the country. Since this report was made over a thousand 
acres of that land have been put in cultivation and it produces 
according to statements made to me, 100 bushels of corn per 
acre per annum and 200 bushels of potatoes per acre per an- 
num, and both corn and potatoes the same year. There is not 
anything finer in the country. There is no speculation about 
it. They are the actual results. That produce has to be 
hauled from 8 to 12 miles to the railroad and then to the mär- 
ket North. All that produce would move through this water< 
way if the channel were deep enough and straightened suffi- 
ciently to permit of it. - 

I haye here a letter from Mr. Gilbert D. Leach, who has been 
very much interested in this subject and who represented the 
chamber of commerce at the time of the Atlantic Deep Water- 
ways Convention at its meeting at Miami a year or two ago. 
The committee, of which Mr. Leach was a member, appeared 
before the members of that convention and urged that they, 
favor this project. At any rate, Mr. Leach has been thoroughly 
familiar with all the conditions there. He is the editor of the 
Leesburg Commercial. Under date of January 20, 1919, he 
writes me as follows. I will ask to have the whole letter in- 
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corporated in the Recorp, but I wish particularly to refer to 
this part of it: 


You have in your committee room a long picture of a thousand-acre 
cornfield at Muclan Farms, on the Oklawaha River, at the county line 
between Lake and Marion Counties, That same field, in response to 
the call for more foodstuffs, was planted in Irish potatoes, and actually 

roduced, in round numbers, I was informed by the mav nga 200,000 
bushels of spuds. Of this immense quantity of potatoes about 60,000 
bushels were marketed. ‘The remainder rotted in the fields, 


Now, why? Because to gather the potatoes, pack and pre- 
pare them for shipment, and haul them 8 or 10 miles to the 
‘railroad and pay the freight on them from there to market in- 
‘volved so much expense that they could not sell them. They 
offered them at $1 a bushel down at Jacksonville. They could 
not get them to market. It is a pity, it is a shame, when we are 
urging people to produce food in this country that on these 
lands the food can be produced, and is produced, and the produce 
should rot in the field because of the excessive freight charges 
to market and the lack of water facilities to get it to market. 

There being no objection, the letter referred to was ordered to 
be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 
LEESBURG, FLA., January 20, 1919. 


Hon. Duncan U. Fiercuen, 
‘ Washington, D. C. y 

Dan Sexaror: Your letter of the 16th was most welcome. I felt 

eee you would bring up the project when the bill reached your 

comm . 

Naturally, the development along the valley of the Oklawaha and the 
valley of the St. Johns has been arrested during the war, for these are 
a pa rlotie people, and they have not tried to encourage new settlers to 
ride on Mr. McAdoo’s trains against his wishes. However, the call of 
‘the Department of Agriculture for greater production of foodstuffs 
caused increased acreage to be used all through that section, and the 
deplorable fate of one of the most important responses to that call I 
want to recite to you. 

You have in your committee room a long picture of a thousand-acre 
cornfield at Muclan Farms, on the Oklawaha River, at the county line 
between Lake and Marion Counties. That same field, in response to 
the call for more foodstuffs, was planted in Irish potatoes, and actually 

roduced, in round numbers, I was informed by the manager, 200,000 
ushels of spuds. 

Of this immense 1 of potatoes about 60,000 bushels were mar- 
4 7 „The remainder rotted in the fields. 

y? 


Recause the water was too low to barge them from the field on the 
Oklawaha River to Jacksonville, where contractors under the Govern- 
ment were bringing northern potatoes into Jacksonville for less freight 
than the railroads charged to carry them from the Oklawaha Valley to 
Jacksonville, and because the railroads would pay no attention to them. 
There was no market because it cost so much to get them there that the 
price would have been prohibitive. Yet here was the river draining 
the flelds in which these potatoes were growing and flowing on right 
past the very cantonment where thousands of soldiers were eating 
potatoes brought more than a thousand miles by rail. Accompanyin 
this are two exhibits clipped from the Commercial of June 28, 1918. 
The advertisement, as you see, offers the finest potatoes at a dollar a 
hamper. Contractors at Jacksonville were paying, I understand, $2.35 
for old potatoes at that time. The combination of refusal to buy of 
Florida growers, Jack of cars, and immense freight rates doomed the 
growers of these potatoes, and they lost the money they had spent for 


seed. 

There is, as you know, about 21,000 acres of this rich muck land in 
one body, every acre of it eee of producing 100 bushels of corn or 
200 bushels of potatoes to the acre every year without fertilizer. If 
water transportation is furnished through the Oklawaha, so that bar, 
haul will place the produce aboard vessels in the harbor at Jacksonville, 
this one area of land can answer the call for greater “ food, feed, an 
forage” to the tune of 4,000,000 bushels of potatoes and 2,000,000 
bushels of corn per annum, And by “per annum” I mean both the 
same year, 

Durin the past two years citrus fruit groves bave been planted in 
this valle „ Particularly around Lakes Griffin and Harris. Between 

Lake Griffin, in which the Oklawaha begins as a river, and Sliver Lake 

there is a new development of grove property that is to be 10,000 acres 
„When com leted. Several hundred acres are already set out and more 

are to follow as rapidly as the work can be accomplished. The rate 

‘on citrus fruit from Leesburg to Jacksonville is 213 cents per box, and 

to this must be added a 6-mile haul by automobile truck. If the Okla- 

waha were improved, this fruit could go to Jacksonville by barge line 
direct from the groves. 

At Emeralda Island, Lake Griffin, a new situation has developed this 
season, This is a great fruit-producing section with hundreds of acres 
of groves that bear enormously. So great has been the traffic by auto- 
mobile truck carrying fruit to Leesburg from Emeralda this winter, 
especially when coupled with the 8 rainy winter we have had. 
that the road is cut to pieces. Some of this crop has had to be brought 
across the lake to Leesburg by makeshift water transportation (the 
fact that the river is too shallow for water craft making regular 
boat. transportation on single lakes unprofitable, and therefore taking 
the boats away from this work) and this has cost an average of 9 cents 
per box. Add to this the 213 cents per box from Leesburg to Jackson- 
ville and you can see how discouraging it is to growers of fruits. 

There is another new 8 of an industrial nature that is 
going to need transportation on the Oklawaha very badly, Plans are 
drawn and site selected for a pulp mill on the Lake Griffin Canal, paper 
and box pulp to be manufactured from sawgrass which grows in 
the edge of the lakes and along the banks of the river. Rights to 
harvest sawgrass on more than 10,000 acres of land have already been 
secured in the name of the Leesburg Board of Trade for the use of 
those who are erecting the paper mill, and it is the intention of the 

ople who will own the mill to make this the permanent manufactur- 

g point for finer grades of paper. As the Government has been deal- 
ing with the paper question for the past two years, and as this. indus- 
try will convert a waste product into the finest grade of papyrus 
writing paper as well as many coarser varieties of paper, this is an 
industry that should be encouraged. The first mill is to turn out 10 


tons daily, but will be so erected that its capacity can be increased to 


50 tons daily without enlarging the buildings, To run the larger mill 
it will require inco transportation of about 200 tons of raw 
material daily, besides the wood for fuel, and the finished product re- 
sulting will be 50 tons daily, which should be given water * 
tion to Jacksonville, the nearest basic freight point and the nearest 


on for this industry. 


of Seared oe in Lake Dora can be utilized economically and manu- 
factu 


Very truly, yours, 
Gitpert D, LEACH. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, there is no guess about 
this sort of thing. This has been the actual experience of these 
people. To be sure, the Food Administration gave out orders 
that people were to buy old potatoes and not new potatoes. 
There was n quartermaster’s training camp at Jacksonville. 
125 miles from these fields, buying potatoes sent down from 
Maine, a thousand miles by water. They were buying those 
potatoes while these potatoes were offered to them at $1 a 
bushel, and, as I said, were permitted to rot in the field 
on these lands adjoining this river. If they had had barges 
with a sufficient depth of water to take them out of this river 
to the St. Johns River and then on down to Jacksonville by 
the St. Johns River, they could have been put into that market 
at half the railroad rate besides saving the immense expense and 
trouble of trucking and hauling them 8 or 10 miles by road to 
get them to the railroad, 

The same situation exists with regard to fruit. There are 
thousands of acres of the finest fruit groves in the world adja- 
cent to this river on the banks of these immense lakes, which 
would all be reached by the improvement of this river. The 
local interests will connect Lake Griffin with Lake Harris in 
order to connect up all the lakes of that region. All that re- 
gion would be opened up and given water transportation to the 
markets of the world through this connection with the St. Johns 
River to the Atlantic Ocean. 

That is the situation. Here is a stretch of 94 miles of very 
crooked, wandering river that in certain seasons of the year is 
very shallow and is not dependable, and at the head of it there 
are these vast bodies of waters. I would call them yast, be- 
cause Lake Griffin is 8 or 10 miles in diameter. Lake Eustis 
is a large lake, and just beyond that is Lake Apopka, covering 
hundreds of acres; then Lake Dora, and along the shores of 
these lakes there are the most beautiful groves to be found in 
all the world. The larger portion of that fruit would move 
through this waterway. i 

I shall not go into further details to-day. I will ask Senators 
to please read the report on this project, Document No. 514, 
and to keep in mind that it is a project which has been in- 
dorsed by all the agencies and authorities whose duty it was 
to investigate it, including the special board sent down there 
for the purpose of going over and making an examination on 
the ground, that it has passed both the committees of Congress 
heretofore, that it has passed the House of Representatives, 
and would have passed, I have no doubt, if that bill had not 
failed as all the appropriation bills failed two years ago. 

I sincerely hope that this improvement will not be longer 
delayed, because it means, by lack of expenditure of a compara- 
tively small sum of money, not affording the facilities which 
would promote the commerce of that region and add to the 
transportation possibilities. It would mean not merely a locat 
matter at all, but would mean the development of the whole 
region in that vicinity and add to the commerce of the whole 
country. The citrus fruit packers would move out along this 
river to the markets of the country. It means not merely a 
benefit to the citrus fruit growers. If the corn and potatoes 
that are produced there can move to market, it means not 
merely a benefit to the people who grow the corn and potatoes 
in those fields. If there is any project at all that deserves the 
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favorable consideration of Congress in this whole bill, I think 
this is the project. I shall have something further to say abou 
it if there is occasion to do so. { t 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr, President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I shall ask that after the executive session 
the Senate shall recess until 11 o’clock Monday. 

Mr, SMOOT. Before the motion is put, I wish to say to the 
Senator from Florida that I have just sent to the Document 
Room for Document No. 514, and there is not a single copy 
there. Has the Senator two copies, that I may have one to- 
night? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; the Senator can be furnished with a 


copy. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The only copy we have is in this book, 
which we shall be glad to lend to the Senator from Utah if he 
wishes it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall be glad to have it. 

Mr, POMERENE, I ask the Senator from Colorado to with- 
hold his motion for a moment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. 

SENATOR FROM MICHIGAN. 

Mr. POMERENE. This afternoon the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections authorized me to present a substitute for 
Senate resolution 415 relating to the Michigan senatorial con- 
test. I ask to have it incorporated in the Rxconb for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] 
just before leaving asked me in case the Senator from Ohio 
presented the substitute to-night to request him to leave it until 
Monday morning. 

Mr, POMERENE. T am not going to ask for any action upon 
it. I simply want to have it printed in the Recorp for the infor- 
mation of Senators. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose there will be no objection to that. 
The Senator from Michigan thought the Senator might desire 
action upon it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, no; I do not ask for action to-night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The substitute reported by Mr. PoMERENE is as follows: 


Whereas charges and countercharges of excessive expenditure of money 
and of unlawful practices haye been made in connection with the 
election of a Senator from the State of Michigan, and it has been 
reported that certain evidence in connection therewith is Hable to be 
Jost or destroyed : Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections, or any 

subcommittee thereof, is hereby authorized and empow 
(a) To take possession in the presence of the representatives of 

Messrs. Newberry and Ford, through the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, 

and preserve all ballots, poll books, and = sheets. The committee 

. May also in like manner take possession of and preserve any other docu- 
mentary evidence in connection with such charges or countercharges 
which it is shown to a majority of the committee, a quorum 

present, or to a 1 J of any subcommittee acting in the matter, is in 
danger of otherwise being lost or destroyed before the meeting of the 

Senate of the Sixty-sixth Congress, sald ballots, e evidence, 

ete., to be sealed and held for such use as the Senate of the Sixty-sixth 
ngress may determine. 

(b) To take and preserve any relevant, competent, and material verbal 
testimony where it is shown to a majority of the committee, a quorum 
| being present, or to a majority of me subcommittee acting in the matter, 
that any witness can not reasonably be expected to be available as a 
Witness if called before a committee of the Senate of the Sixty-sixth 


ngress. 

(e) To issue and enforce any necessary subpœnas, to sit during the 
session of the Senate, or during any recess of the Senate, at such place 
or places as it may deem most convenient for the purpose of carrying 
out the intent of this resolution. 

! (d) To compel the production of papers, books, or documents for 
the purposes herein contemplated. 

! The expenses incurred in the carrying out of this resolution shall be 
2 from the contingent fund of the Senate, upon vouchers ordered 
ld committee, or any subcommittee thereof, and approved by the 
í irman of the committee. 


Mr. POMERENE subsequently said : 

Mr. President, in order to avoid confusion, I ask that the 
substitute for Senate resolution 415, relating to the Michigan 
senatorial contest, be printed as an amendment to the original 
resolution. 
The- PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, EXECUTIVE SESSION. ; 
| Mr, SHAFROTH. Irenew my motion that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

| The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 

consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
| executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 
Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate take a recess until 

Monday morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 20 minutes 

p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, February 17, 1919, 
_at 11 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. ; 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 15 
(legislative day of February 18), 1919. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Henry James Holmes to be receiver of public moneys at Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo. 
5 J. MeGrath to be receiver of public moneys at Lamar, 
0. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Dallas C. Weyand to be register of land office at Glenwood 
Springs, Colo. 
Alonzo L. Beavers to be register of land office at Lamar, Colo. 
Edward J. Hoefnagels to be register of the land office at 
Leadville, Colo, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvx. 
Capt. Edwin A. Anderson to be a rear admiral. 
Capt, Charles W. Dyson to be a rear admiral. 
Commander Douglas E. Dismukes to be a captain. 
The following-named commanders to be captains: 
Edward H. Campbell and 
Martin E. Trench. 
The following-named lieutenant commanders to be com- 
manders : 
Henry C. Dinger, 
James H, Comfort, 
William V. Tomb, 
George B. Landenberger, 
William Norris, and 
Harold E. Cook. 
The following-named lieutenants to me lieutenant com- 
manders: 
Aubrey W. Fitch, 
Robert V. Lowe, 
John B. Rhodes, 
Robert A. Theobald, 
Guy E. Baker, 
William F. Newton, 
Frank N. Eklund, 
Willis W. Bradley, jr., 
Zarle F. Johnson, and 
Henry K. Hewitt. : 
The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieus 
tenants: = 
Howard B. Berry, 
Virgil C. Griffin, jr, 
Ernest G. Small, 
Andrew C. Bennett, 
William D. Taylor, 
Robert R, Thompson, 
Albert B. Sanborn, 
Donald W. Hamilton, 
George W. LaMountain, 
DeWitt C. Ramsey, 
John H.. Holt, jr., 
Mare W. Larimer, 
Mahlon S. Tisdale, 
Davis DeTreville, 
Nelson W. Hibbs, 
Wentworth H. Osgood, 
John H. Falge, 
Hugh ©. Frazer, 
Baylis F. Poe, 
Ingram C. Sowell, 
Francis E. M. Whiting, 
Stanley G. Womble, 
Charles A. Lockwood, jr., 
Charles S. Alden, 
Hubert V. La Bombard, and 
Leonard N. Linsley. : A 
The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : 
Arthur D. Struble, z 
Vincent H. Godfrey, 
Donald MacL,- Dalton, 
Frank D. Wagner, 
Armit C. Thomas, 
John B. Kneip, 
Marshall B. Arnold, 
Irving R. Chambers, 
Lloyd V. H. Armstrong, 
Hubert E. Paddock, 
Theodore E. Chandler, 
Allan R. Wurtele, 
Ryland D. Tisdale, 
James P. Brown, 
Edward Breed, 
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David McL. Collins, 

James M. Lewis, 

William D. Sullivan, and 

Richard S. Bulger. 

Medical Inspector Charles E. Riggs to be a medical director 
with the rank of captain. 

Medical Inspector Frank L. Pleadwell to be a medical direc- 
tor with the rank of captain. 

Surg. Benjamin H. Dorsey to be a medical inspector with 
the rank of commander. 

Surg. Lewis H. Wheeler to be a medical inspector with the 
rank of commander. 

The following-named passed assistant surgeons to be surgeons 
with the rank of lieutenant commander; 

George ©. Thomas, 

Alfred L. Clifton, 

George F. Cottle, 

George B. Whitmore, 

Glenmore F. Clark, 

Joseph R. Phelps, 

Chandler W. Smith, 

William L. Mann, jr., 

John G. Ziegler, and 

George A. Riker. 

Dental Surg. Clark E. Morrow to be an assistant dental sur- 
geon with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 

Dental Surg. Louis B. Lippman to be an assistant dental sur- 
geon with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 

Dental Surg. Hyman Mann to be an assistant dental surgeon 
with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 

Dental Surg. Frank A. Zastrow to be an assistant dental 
surgeon with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 

Paymaster Eugene C. Tobey to be a pay inspector with the 
rank of commander. 

Ensign Perry R. Taylor to be an assistant naval constructor 
with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 

Civil Engineer Leonard M. Cox to be a civil engineer with 
the rank of commander. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists: 

Allen I, Seaman and , 

John Gallagher. 

Pay Clerk Alexander C. Kozlowski to be a chief pay clerk, 

Pay Clerk Benjamin H. White to be a chief pay clerk, 

Pay Clerk Walter E. Morton to be a chief pay clerk. 

Pay Clerk William J. Smith to be a chief pay clerk. 

Pay Clerk Floyd J. Farber to be a chief pay clerk. 

Pay Clerk Edison H. Gale to be a chief pay clerk. 

Pay Clerk Herman W. Johnson to be a chief pay clerk. 

Pay Clerk Percy J. Hutchison to be a chief pay clerk. 

Pay Clerk Maurice T. Scanlan to be a chief pay clerk. 

Pay Clerk Marcus E. West to be a chief pay clerk. 

Pay Clerk John B. Daniels to be a chief pay clerk. 

Pay Clerk Michael J. Dambacher to be a chief pay clerk. 

Lieut. (J. G.) Ernest C. Keenan, retired, to be a lieutenant 
on the retired list. 

Lieut. (J. G.) Harry C. Ridgely, retired, to be a lieutenant 
on the retired list. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Judson L. Taylor, retired, to be a surgeon 
with the rank of lieutenant commander on the retired list. 

The following-named assistant surgeons on the retired list of 
the Navy to be passed assistant surgeons with the rank of 
lieutenant on the retired list: 

Rice K. McClanahan, 

Henry LaMotte, 

George M. Olson, and 

Arthur C. Stanley. 

Asst. Paymaster Jacob D. Doyle, retired, to be a paymaster 
with the rank of lieutenant commander on the retired list. 

The following-named boatswains on the retired list to be 
chief boatswains on the retired list: 
Hjalmar E. Olsen, 

Charles Wouters, 

Lee R. Boland, and 

William Johnson. 

The following-named gunners on the retired list to be chief 
gunners on the retired list: 

Henry J. Tresselt, 

Frank A. McGregor, 

Vista R. Thompson, 

Peter Hanley, 

Humboldt J, Palmer, and 

Theodore C. Wester. 

The following-named machinists on the retired list to be chief 
machinists on the retired list: 

James L. Baart, 

August Anschuetz, 


Herbert E. Kershaw, 

Joseph J. Duffy, 

Charles W. Jackson, 

George M. Heinen, 

John McPhee, 

William P. Little, 

Martin Casey, 

William C. Dronberger, 

William J. Powell, 

Edwin J. Cutherell, 

James Wilson, 

Peter J. Hanlon, 

William E. B. Grant, 

Daniel J. McCarthy, 

Thomas F. Hobby, and 

Harlan B. Heath, 

The following-named carpenters on the retired list to be chief 
carpenters on the retired list: 

Benjamin D. Pender and 

Joel D. Griffin. 

Sailmaker Herman Hansen, retired, to be a chief sailmaker 
on the retired list. 

The following-named pharmacists on the retired list to be 
chief pharmacists on the retired list: 

William H. Huntington and 

Isaac N. Hurd. 

FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE. 


The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy for temporary service: 

Edward Crouch, 

Daniel J. Sullivan, 

Edward J. Carr, 

Edwin W. Hill, 

Claude S. Padgett, 

Thomas F, Morris, and 

Walter B. Buchanan. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy for temporary service: 

Roy Childs, 

Hardy M. James, 

Patrick J. Sullivan, 

William Crofut, 

George H. Toepfer, 

Luther C. Crow, 

William Kasburg, and 

Leo Kampman. 

The following-named warrant officers, for temporary service, 
to be ensigns, for temporary service: 

Frank McGlothien, 

Wallace Hanna, 

John C. Redman, 

Frederick W. K. Mielke, 
. Ewell K. Jett, 

Edward J. McCarthy, 

Leslie W. Beattie, 

Henry T. Hausten, 

William McDade, 

Robert H. Barnes, 

Frank R. Wills, 

Joseph R. Laing, 

Charles D. Connor, 

Roy M. Dyer, 

William Province, 

Joshua W. M. Simmons, and 

Clyde H. MacDonald. 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns, for tempo- 
rary service: 

Bradford M. Meivin, 

Eugene Bastian, 

Marshall M. Angleton, 

Victor A. Leonard, 

Harold S. Vigab, 

Frank Gawrych, 

James A. Duryea, 

Richard Tainter, 

Ned P. Baugh, 

William J. Clark, 

George P. Hall, 

Herman H. Roloff, and 

Rudolph P. Bielka. 

The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns, for temporary service: 

Linwood L. Curtis, 

Otmar L. Olsen, 
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Robert W. Ralston, and 

Arthur Bernstein. 

Paymaster Elijah H. Cope to be a pay inspector with the 
rank of commander, for temporary service. 

Acting Pay Clerk Samuel L. Bates to be an assistant pay- 
master, with the rank of ensign, for temporary service. 

Assistant Paymaster James Wilson, of the United States Naval 
Reserve Force, to be an assistant paymaster, with the rank of 
ensign, for temporary service. 

The following-named acting pay clerks to be assistant pay- 
masters, with the rank of ensign, for temporary service: 

Claude C. Hanan, 

Charles E, Leavitt, 

Harrison W. McGrath, 

Harry C. Mechtoldt, 

Henry J. Taylor, 

Charles W. Fox, 

William S. Cooper, 

Archie B. McKay, 

Josephus M. Lieber, 

George J. Schoonover, 

Otto E. Matheny, and 

Everett W. Brown, 

The following-named assistant paymasters of the United 
States Naval Reserve Force to be assistant paymasters, with 
the rank of ensign, for temporary service: 

Forrest F. Fulton and ; 

John W. Mears. 

The following-named officers to be assistant naval constructors 
with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for temporary serv- 


ice: 


Herman R. Newby, 

Lott C. Newton, and 

Goldsboro Sessions. 

Carpenter Emerson W. Amos to be an assistant naval con- 
structor with the rank of lieutenant (Junior grade), for tem- 
porary service. Ñ 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) William N. Eichorn, of the United 
States Naval Reserve Force, to be an assistant naval constructor 
with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for temporary serv- 
ice. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade), on the re- 
tired list, to be lieutenants on the retired list, for temporary 
service: 

Alvah M. Smith, 

Charles C. Beach, 

Jesse E. Jones, 

John Westfall, 

Charles G. Wheeler, 

William G. A. Schwerin, 

Henry Feehan, 

John L. Kelley, 

Herbert J. Wiseman, 

Edgar A. Robie, 

Arthur Rogier, 

Edmund H. Klamt, 

William C. Staufer, 

Norman McIntire, 

Daniel R. Shackford, and 

James Munro. 

POSTMASTER, 
MICHIGAN, 


Cornelius A. Bates, Marine City. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, February 15, 1919. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
rayer: 

e lift up our hearts unto Thee, O God our Heavenly 
Father, from whom cometh all strength, wisdom, and purity. 
Impart unto us, we beseech Thee, of these things sufficient unto 
our needs, that with all diligence and perseverance we may do 
whatsoever we are called to do, with unswerving fidelity to 
truth and justice. In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


in 


THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 
Mr, McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for not more than 10 minutes. Is there objection? 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, what does the gentleman want to 
talk about for 10 minutes? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have a bill and a resolution that I am 
presenting this morning, in connection with a couple of matters 
which I should like to call to the attention of the House. I 
think the matter is rather important. 

Mr. FOSTER. Can not the gentleman 
minutes? 

Mr. McFADDEN, I will try to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks to proceed for not more 
than five minutes. Is-there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the bill and joint resolution 
which I have offered are as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 15983) to abolish the Bureau of the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the office of Comptroller of the Currency, and authorizing 
the Federal Reserve Board to perform the duties thereof. 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Bureau of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in the Treasury Department, and the office of Comptroller of the 
Currency be, and they are hereby abolished, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided in this act. 

Sec, 2. That the duties now imposed by law upon the Bureau of the 
Comptroller of the Currency and upon the Comptroller of the Currenc 

hereafter be performed under and by direction of the Federa 
Reserve Board ; and all employees of the Bureau of the Comptroller of 
the Currency now provided for by law shall be transferred to and here- 
after be under the control and direction of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which board shall also disburse all appropriations for salaries and for 
other expenses of the Bureau of the Comptroller of the Currency and 
shall submit detailed estimates in its next annual report of the number 
of employees, their salaries, and of other oat expenses for the 
ad stration of the duties hereby im upon it by said board. 

Sec. 3. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent or in conflict with 
this act are hereby repealed, 


House resolution 578. 


Resolved, That the Speaker yen a select committee of seven Mem- 
bers of the House, and that such committee be instructed to inquire into 
the official conduct of John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, in his capacity as such comptroller, in the relationship thereof not 
only to the functions of said office as prescribed by law and 1 7 regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of the Treasury and by said Williams, 
but also in his official relationships to the office of tary of the 
Treasury, Secretary of the Nayy, Secretary of War, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, to the Federal Reserve rd, to the War Finance 
Corporation, to the Capital Issues Committee, to the United States 
Shipping Board, and to the ra wegen eo niga Corporation, respectively ; 
said committee shall also inquire whet said Williams has any private 
banking connections or partnerships or otherwise interested in banking 
or brokerage concerns in the cities of Richmond, Va., or Baltimore, Md 

or both, and what connection any or all of these have had in the pas! 

year with purchases or sales of stocks in International Mercantile 
Marine and Russian bonds or other securities, if any fiduciary or other 
relationship exists or has existed between such banks and the Richmond 
Federal reserve bank or its branch at Baltimore, Md. Said committee 
shall also inquire into the official conduct of said John Skelton Williams 
in his official capacity as Director of Finance and Purchases of the 
United States Railroad Administration. Said committee shall also in- 
quire into the acquisition of sites for naval operations of ces kind and 
report to the House whether, in their opinion, the said John Skelton 
Williams, while in said office of Comptroller of the Currency or in an 
official capacity directly, indirectly, or ex officio in connection with any 
other governmental office, commission, board, or agency, has been guilty 
of acts which were designed or calculated to overthrow, subvert, or cor- 
rupt the Government of the United States, or 5 department or officer 
thereof; and whether the said John Skelton Williams has been guilty of 
any act, or has conspired with others to do acts, which, in contemplation 
of the Constitution, are high crimes or misdemeanors, requiring the 
interposition of the constitutional powers of this House; and for such 
purposes committee shall have power to send for persons and papers 
and administer oaths, and shall have the right to report at any time. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I desire to take these few minutes to call the attention of the 
House to a bill and a resolution that I am putting in this morn- 
ing. One is to abolish the office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and the other calls for an investigation of that bureau. IL 
am prompted to do this because of several reasons. One of them 
comes in the form of a copy of a letter from John S. Fisher, 
the commissioner of banking of the State of Pennsylvania, to 
Richard L, Austin, agent of the Federal reserve bank at Phila« 
delphia. He says: { 


A matter just came to my attention yesterday which I feel justified 
In gage ree to you. One of the trust companies of the State has 
been a depository for a number of years for one of the important rail- 
road systems operating in the region. An officer of company in- 
forms me that the Comptroller of the Currency has notified him that 
unless steps are taken by the 1st of February to convert the . 
——5 a national bank the railroad deposits will be removed to a national 


and doubly 
so if it forecasts a fixed policy on the part of the comptroller. In the 
am 
State institutions have done their full patriotic 
the national banks. We are advised that there are to be furthe 
tions of loans by the Government, and it seems to me untimely for the 
Government authorities to exercise any discrimination t the State 
institutions, If friction should arise as a result of such governmental 
licy, it is not difficult to anticipate that pressure may be brought to 

— the State authorities to retaliate = e State d ts 

to State institutions. In the past there has no discrimination in 


get along with five 


In addition to that I want to quote a letter from a banker 
who has this to say in regard to a similar situation just like I 
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have outlined here in regard to the transfer of the deposits of 
the Railroad Administration from trust companies and State 
banks to national banks in an attempt to force State banks and 
trust companies into the Federal Reserve System. I quote: 

It's going to be hard on us if he should move these deposits from the 
moral effect, for we have had this account for 15 years without a com- 
plaint, and if the account is moved the bank will advertise it and try 
to slur us, and the public will naturally start to inquire why was the 
account moved, which would not be hard to explain, but hard to con- 
vince the public, but something must be wrong or else the account would 
not be moyed. We would be glad to put up securities or do anything 
that would satisfy the Government that the 3 in this compan, 
were just as secure as they are in any national bank, but this won't 
satisfy Mr. Williams. We must nationalize. We trust companies must 
help finance the Government's loans by buying certificates and bonds, 
ann, ee Federal reserve bank, but receive no favors. Does this look 
right? 

It seems to me that if this practice is carried out to any great 
extent it will mean a disrupting of our financial system in the 
United States and is a power and an influence over State banks 
and trust companies which should not be exercised by the direc- 
tor of finance of the Railroad Administration or the Comptroller 
of the Currency acting in this dual capacity. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have only five minutes, and I have quite 
a good deal that I should like to say. This banker that I have 
just quoted has been to Washington, and he has consulted with 
the Comptroller of the Currency and the director of finance of 
the Railroad Administration, and they have practically made an 
effort to persuade him that if he would go back home and get 
his board of directors to convert his institution into a national 
bank or come under the Federal supervision they would con- 
tinue the deposits. 

Now, the laws in Pennsylvania are such at the present time 
that many of the trust companies do not feel that they have the 
legal standing that they should have, and some controversy is 
now taking place regarding amendments in our State legislature 
to unify and make possible closer relations between State banks 
and the national system, but such action as this, however, dis- 
rupts any getting together. 

Mr. GARNER. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman’s bill proposes, as I gather 
from the proposition at the other end of the Capitol, to abolish 
the office of Comptroller of the Currency and turn its duties over 
to the Federal reserve bank? 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is one of the purposes. 

Mr. GARNER. And according to your own argument you are 
interested because Mr. Williams is trying to strengthen the 
Federal Reserve System? 

Mr. McFADDEN. He is withdrawing funds from State banks 
and trust companies in millions of dollars and transferring them 
to national banks on his own initiative, and I understand that 
this is a fixed policy and is being carried out deliberately. 

Mr. GARNER. And doing it, as you say, for the purpose of 
strengthening the Federal bank system, to force them into 
that system. Do not you suppose some influence has been 
bronght to bear on Mr. Williams by the Federal reserve banks 
to do that same thing? 
` Mr. McFADDEN. I do not know, but do know that he has 
withdrawn from one trust company tens of millions of dollars 
and transferred it to other banks, and they are one of the 
strongest and most patriotic trust companies in America. He 
has done this without any advance notice to them. 

There are several other things in connection with this that 
I want to call-to the attention of the House, and particularly 
the autocratic powers that are exercised by the Comptroller 
of the Currency in these matters. He is acting in a dual 
capacity—as Comptroller of the Currency and director of 
finance and purchases of the Railroad Administration. He is 
on the War Finance Board and the Farm Loan Board. There 
is an intermingling of responsibilities there which makes this 
power too marked. 

I want also to call your attention to the fact that there have 
also been called to my attention cases where railroads have 
appealed to the finance division of the Railroad Administration 
for financial assistance, as provided for by recent legislation 
enacted by Congress, in which the revolving fund of $500,000,000 
was created, and that John Skelton Williams, as director of 
finance, refused to grant advances to railroads unless the 
trusteeship under the mortgage was changed from the regular 
trustee of long standing to some other trustee that was accept- 
able to him. This is the rankest kind of discrimination, and 
is a stab in the back that any reputable institution would resent 
which had been acting in a satisfactory way for years for any 
railroad or corporation and for which they had perhaps worked 
many years to get as a customer. If such reports are true, they 
are subject to the most severe criticism. - 


The fear and anxiety of the banks of this country are manifest 
everywhere. I believe that unless these banks and bankers 
are reassured, or that if there is a continuance of this situa- 
tion, it is going to interfere seriously with the cooperation of 
the banks in the sale of the next liberty loan. As now operated, 
this is complete strangulation of the finances of the country. 

The system of examinations, as they are being conducted by 
the comptroller, seems to me most unfortunate; and right here 
I want to quote from two letters which I have received from 
bankers. I quote: 

To show that I am right in my contention that I am in “ the crimi- 
nal class,” I wish to advise that all of our directors feel that the 
examiners look upon them with keenest suspicion when they are here; 
also that an extra examiner, who had been working in city banks, 
coming here about two years ago, made the remark, after he had been 
here about 15 minutes, that he wished us to know that he did not 
expert to find anything crooked in this bank. 

wish now that I had called attention in my former letter to the 
fact that the department requires two examinations by examiners, two 
examinations by the board of directors, and six reports each year, sò 
ee 10 months of the year we are going through the throes of exami- 
nations. z 

The reports ask for information which has no bearing whatever 

upon the standing of the banks, and if furnished once or twice a 
year at utmost would be all that would be required for statistical 
urposes, In lending money we think if we have two reports a. year 
rom reputable parties that we can judge as to their credit. I 
think the burden of details could be considerably reduced and fur- 
nish the department all that is necessary for them to know as to our 
condition. 

The second letter is as follows: 


I wish that the officers of the Treasury Department would recognize 
the value of securing pleasant relations between it and the bankers of 
the country, and thus have the cooperation that should always exist in 
financial affairs. You are taking the proper course to have such condi- 
tions come, and a at benefit will surely result from your action. 

There is one subject you touched upon lightly which I wished to come 
up for discussion, but there seemed to be no proper place for it, and so 
I said nothing. This was in regard to opposing the reappointment of 
Mr. Williams Comptroller of the Currency and going a step further and 
having the office done away with. 

I have been in 1 47 years, and up to a few years ago 1 
it was a reputable profession, but since the comptroller's office has 
adopted its pet policy I have felt that I might not live long enough 
to get out of “ the criminal class.“ in whien we are placed. 

As I understand it, Mr. Willlams's reappointment would mean five years 
more of the present policy, and my desire for recovering standing, in my 
own estimation at least, is not likely to be gratified. 

The law provides that the Federal reserve bank can take over the work 
which the comptroller’s office is now performing, and I trust that the 
day is not far distant when they will do so, as I know the bankers 
throughout the country will be treated most fairly and have a chance to 
feel that they are respectable members of society once more. 

Many of the examiners who go out all over the country are from 
the South. For instance, the largest number of examiners from 
any State come from the State of Texas, and nearly all of these 
bank examiners are sent out to examine northern banks. Many 
of them are special examiners. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague may have five minutes more, This is an important 
question. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think, Mr. Speaker, we ought to go ahead 
with the regular business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not like to object, but I will object to any- 
body else. I think it is wrong to be taking up the time of the 
House, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Now, in connection with my resolution to 
investigate the department, I hope that the Members of the House 
will think seriously over this matter, because there are floating 
around the country all sorts of rumors regarding this office 
and its administration under the present comptroller, and I think 
it is for the interest of the finances and banks of this country 
that these rumors should be cleared up. I am hoping, therefore, 
that this resolution will be given prompt and quick attention by 
the House of Representatives. 

I need only point to the fact that during the term of office of 
the present Comptroller of the Currency many controversies have 
taken place between him and the banks and bankers all over the 
country. I need only to refer to the famous Riggs National 
Bank case and the more recent controversy with the Guaranty 
Trust Co., of New York, and several other instances which have 
been called to the attention of the House—one act recently in 
which the abuse by the comptroller of the Government franking 
privilege was called in question by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Treapway]. Afterwards some correspondence was 
inserted in the Recorp at the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Montague]. It was stated at the time that it was not 
done for the purpose of making it frankable but to get the Recorp 
clear. 

To make the Recorp clear, I insert now the remarks of Mr, 
TrREADWAY and Mr. Monraaue, including the comptroller's letter, 
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and would recall also the circumstances connected with the 
Comptroller of the Currency in his official capacity attempting 
to intimidate a reputable newspaper correspondent into silence 
and, if possible, into oblivion. I refer to the case of Norman 
Robinson, of the press gallery of this House, which controversy 
is mentioned in the remarks of Messrs. TREADWAY and MONTAGUE, 
just referred to. Mr. Treapway said: 


I asked for time to call attention to another matter worthy of the 
attention of this House which Appena to me to be an abuse of the 
franking privilege on the part of the Comptroller of the Currency, when 
he sends out to every bank in the United States a circular of notifica- 
tion that he has had some sort of trouble with a newspaper corre- 
spondent and in which circular he supports his claim for reappointment 
and reconfirmation upon the pars of the Senate. 

This statement reached me this morning from an official of a bank in 
my district. It had a number on the envelope showing that it was the 
general mailing list of the Comptroller of the Currency, and I only 
have time to read one or two very brief sentences showing that the 
franking 29 is used for the personal support of the gentleman 
himself. It seems to me a very agg r action on the part of a Treas- 
ury official. It is headed John Skelton Williams, the Comptroller of 
the Currency, to-day gave to the press the following statement.” And 
in that statement he refers to the fact that he had calied to his office 
a newspaper correspondent whom, he says, has written matter for the 
press asking that he should not be confirmed. He says that— 

“A memorandum had been addressed with a view of conducting a can- 
paign to oppose the confirmation of the Comptroller of the Currency in 
the event of his renomination. He (the newspaper correspondent) de- 
clined to affirm or deny his authorship of the memordndum.” 

Has not a representative of the press a right to send to his paper such 
matter as he may see fit, and does the Comptroller of the Currency have 
the right to call that man to his office to explain such correspondence 
and then send under the official frank of the Treasury Department such 
a letter as this of personal aay oh of himself to every bank in the 
United States? The gentleman from Illinois a few moments ago called 
attention to the clogging of the mails from the soldiers. But if the use 
of the frank of the Comptroller of the Currency clogs the mails in any 
way for his personal aggrandizement, can not he stop it and give our 
soldier boys a chance to hear from the folks at home? [Applause.] 


Letter inserted by Mr. MONTAGUE: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
Washington, February J. 1919. 


Dran CONGRESSMAN : I thank you very much for calling my attention 
to the complaint made by Congressma 
of the House, to the effect that the Comptroller of the Currency should 
have sent ont, in franked envelopes, a copy of his press statement of 
January 23, which, in the opinion of the Congressman, was not properly 
frankable. 

It is entirely true that copies of this press statement (embodying the 
proposal of a certain newspaper man which was prepared with a view 
to conducting a propaganda against this office and the Comptroller of 
the Currency) were sent by mail in the ordinary Treasury envelopes 
which are used for the distribution of all official mail. 

Evidence in my possession showed that not only the Comptroller of 
the Currency personally but the administration of this bureau were be- 
ing wantonly, . and unjustly attacked; and I believed it 
was to the interest of this bureau and its effective administration that 
the banks—which are under the supervision of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and to which the regulations and instructions of this bureau 
are issued—should be informed as to the origin and character of the 
attacks which were being made upon it. In fact, I believed it to be my 
duty to inform the national banks of the sinister character of the efforts 
which were being put forth to destroy or impair the authority of and 
respect for the comptroller’s office, which must be sustained if its service 
is to be effective, and if the results which it is expected to accomplish 
are to be secured. 

The statement which was given to the press and mailed to the na- 
tional banks showed that these attacks were being made deliberately 
ani i proye ”: that the plan was to “ get several bankers in on the 
deal”; that even the bankers who were to contribute to the expense 
fund were not to be told “ who is to handle the publicity at the begin- 
ning“; and that everything was to be done “quietly at first.” or 
supervising and conducting a shameless attack upon a public officer, 
against the integrity of whose administration the discredited newspaper 
man admitted he had never heard a rag on Fang or criticism, he pro- 
posed—in the memorandum which accidentally fell into my possession— 
that his charges would be “ $250 per week.“ 

I do not believe that your colleagues in the House of Representatives 
would cere or condone for one moment such tactics, and I trust 
they will concur in the view I take, that the subject was one which I 
was justified in bringin 
supervision of the Comp oller of the Currency. 

n view of the complaint which Representative Trrapway has made 
on the floor of the House, I hope that as a matter of fairness the press 
statement upon which he based his complaint (a copy of which I in- 
close) may also be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Faithfully, yours, JNO. SKELTON WILLIAMS. 

Hon. A. J. Montacun, 

House of Representatives, Washington, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
: Washington, January 23, 1919. 

John Skelton Williams, the Comptroller of the Currency, to-day gave 
to the press the following statement : k 

“The origin of propaganda recently started against the Comptroller 
of the Currency and this office is explained by a document which came 
into my possession accidentally within the past few weeks, a photo- 

ph of which, in the interest of decent journalism and fair play, I 
eel it my duty to make public, 

“The document is headed Memorandum for Mr. The name, 
typewritten in the memorandum, but which I prefer not to make public 
now, is that of an official of a banking institution (not national) 
which has been under serious criticism by the comptroller's office for 
months 2 for irregular, unlawful, and discreditable practices. 

“Evidence in my possession shows that this ‘memorandum’ was 
prepared by a newspaper correspondent in Washington, who was the 


to the notice of the national banks under the 


n TREADWAY to-day on the floor. 


author of the recent stories sent out from Washington to various news- 

pers (to the effect that active op; tion to the confirmation for a new 
erm for the Comptroller of the rrency had been developed on the 
part of both Democratic and Republican Senators and criticizing the 
comptroller’s administration) and who probably was the instigator of 
other articles of like tenor. 

“This correspondent was sent for. He came to the Treasury last 
Monday and was asked whether he had sent out stories crticizing the 
Comptroller of 3 He first denied that he had done so, 
except to one newspaper in Buffalo, N. Y., of which he said he was the 
Washington correspondent; but subsequently he admitted that he had 
furnished the material for the story to various other newspapers in 
different parts of the country, including among others, the hee York 
Tribune, the Wall Street Journal, papers in Boston, Louisville, ete. 

‘Although he refused to admit that he had delivered the document 
mentioned above to the bank official to whom it was addressed, he con- 
fessed that he had been in consultation with that official in this con- 
nection on a number of occasions and had received his criticisms 
of this office, and that he had been carrying on negotiations with some 
one whose name he refused to divulgè—but who was evidently the 
bank official to whom the ‘memorandum’ had been addressed—with a 
view to conducting a campaign to oppose the confirmation of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency in the event of his renomination. He declined 
to affirm or deny his authorship of the ‘memorandum.’ His refusal to 
disclaim may be taken fairly, under the circumstances, as confession, ~ 

He said he had not yet received ‘a nickel’ for his propaganda work, 
but subsequently admitted that he had, within the past few weeks, gotten 
money as a loan from the banker to whom his memorandum was ad- 
dressed and who had been secretly attacking and criticizing the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 

“He claimed that his negotiations as to the propaganda were only 
pana ve: 18 iy Mame 1 my aeon eee he had ever heard any 

criticism directed agains e integrity of my administra 
he declared that he had not, 18 ass . istration, 

“ He insisted that he had not yet consummated his negotiations for 
conducting his ‘ publicity campaign’ and getting newspapers to print 
his ‘ disguised ' stories, altho he confessed that he had already given 
wide circulation to the yarns he had written in the effort to injure 
the comptroller. 

I am a little doubtful as to whether this newspaper scribbler (a 
discredit to a noble profession, seeking fees to 3 Government 
official) or the 5 offender with whom he was conspiring 
should be dignified wit Obae notice, but I think the people potai 
understand the nature of some of the things appearing in the news- 
papers, so as not to be im 1 upon and in order that they may dis- 
tinguish paid-for propaganda from real facts. 

“The following is a copy of the ‘memorandum’ referred to in the 
foregoing statement, a photograph of which memorandum by chance, 
but unfortunately for its author, has come into the possession of the 
Comptroller of the Currency : 


Memorandum for Mr. 


Ik reappointed and confirmed, the present Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency will remain in office for five years. 

„All that is needed is determination on the part of two or three 
Republican Senators. If they assume the nsibility, the Demo- 
crats are not apt to make a serious fight for Williams in the Senate. 

A publicity campaign should be started at once, but should be run 
very quietly. Several papers will print stories if the stories are 
handed to them disguised. 

„Full publicity can come when the name is sent to the Senate and 
referred to the committee. 

ies In the meantime a story here and there would help the Senators 
along. 

„Get several bankers in on the deal. Do not tell them who is to 
handle the publicity at the beginning. That is a matter strictly be- 
tween you and me for the present, because I will want to work quietly 
at first, since when I have to come out in the open I will be sure to 
make some enemies in high places. 

Since the fight promises to last only a few weeks, and in handling 
the publicity I will be sure to incur some enmities, the charges will be 
$250 a week. I am sure I can do some good work for the cause.’ ” 

It seems to me, in connection with the investigation at the 
other end of the Capitol in the hearings before the Banking and 
Currency Committee on this matter, that the attention of the 
House should be carefully directed to this situation. 

I want to call the attention of the House to the fact that to 
continue to vest such powers in the hands of any one man is a 
mistake, and to continue this control will be a big factor in the 
future financing of the Government and its industrial and 
railroad situation and the many other operations as well in this 
country. 

I call attention to the fact that rumors are floating around 
that the Comptroller of the Currency has used information 
obtained in his official capacity for speculations in stock and 
personal profits, and that he has not hesitated to pass the word 
around to the faithful. I call attention to the rumor floating 
around that there are many speculators among the people con- 
nected with private banks and bankers who get information 
from this source, and I think it well to look into the New York, 
Richmond, and the Baltimore connections which are either 
controlled by Williams or members of his family, and I would 
also point to the recent wild speculation in International Mer- 
eantile Marine stock while the Government was deciding what 
it would do with their tonnage, 

I want to call attention for a moment to the make-up of the 
board of the War Finance Corporation. This corporation is 
now before the Ways and Means Committee asking for à con- 
tinuance of this legislation notwithstanding that the war is 
over. I want to point out to the House the make-up of the 
board. 
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Clifford M. Leonard, of Chicago, is a director, known very 
little as a financial man but selected for some reason or other. 
Angus W. McLean is the political chairman of the Democratic 
State committee of South Carolina. Eugene Meyer, jr., of 
New York, is managing director of the board, and is a large 
stockbroker in New York. W. P. G. Harding is governor of 
the reserve board, and the other member is Carter Glass, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 

Now, in regard to the other motion, to abolish the office of 
Comptroller of the Currency, when during the year 1914 I 
had the honor of serving as president of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers’ Association, in my annual address delivered at Cape 
May, N. J., I said the following: 

I Id speak of one particular 
under which — the national ban 
the tion which the Comptroller of the cy occupies in con- 
nection with the Federal Reserve Board. It is undesirable to have 
a Comptroller of the Currency who is, in 2 sense, a subordinate officer 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, holding a_position on the Federal 
Reserve Board. Such an arrangement not only gives two political ap- 
pointees on the board, but gives the seat to one man, who is in a 
sense, the subordinate of another member of the same board. I am 
of the opinion that there are many reasons why nearly all the duties 
of the Comptroller of the Currency might better be exercised by the 


Federal Reserve Board than continue under the present t, 
I believe that were the several members of the Federal Reserve 


Board frankly to express themselves, they would hold the same view. 
The Comptroller of the Currency has extremely autocratic powers. It 
is probably necessary that he should have autocratic powers, but it 
would certainly be very much more satisfactory to bankers in general 
if such powers were vested in a board, rather than in one man. 

As to the more or less technical reasons ar — Federal Reserve 
"Board could well assume the duties of the comptroller's office, there is 
no need for me to elaborate. Anyone familiar with the working of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the comptroller’s office can see how readily 
the powers of the latter office could be absorbed in the work of the 
Federal Reserye Board, and how, unless that is done, there will, of 
necessity, be a large amount of duplication of work, and such duplica- 
tion has not fully appeared as yet, because the Federal reserve banks 
have not taken up the subject of examinations very rigorously. And 
even now there is some question as to just how much of the informa- 
tion gained through the regular reports and examinations of bank ex- 
aminers the various Federal reserve banks are entitled to receive. 
Under the act the Federal Reserve System, of 12 regional banks, has 
the right to make special examinations, This power has not as yet been 
exerc 

If the Federal reserve directors are not furnished with satisfactory 
information from the 1 department, in all probability the 
Federal Reserve System will itself, or through its 12 regional banks 
start independent examinations to secure is information, and it 
would, th ‘ore, me and I have no hesitation in saying that I be- 
Jieve, the absorbing of the comptroller’s office by the Federal Reserve 
Board would be proper, and that the act should be so amended as to 
permit this being done. 

Nothing since I made this statement has changed my mind 
except to make me more strongly convinced that the office 
should be abolished. 

Gentlemen, under the stress of party power and war necessi- 
ties, there has been conferred entirely too much power and 
authority in the hands of one man, and if continually exer- 
cised and resorted to can have but one end—autocratic power in 
a democracy. When we have won the war for democracy why 
should we continue autocratic power over the finances of this 
country? The people of this country are tired of it. [Applause.] 

I will not take up further time of the House, but ask unani- 


mous consent to extend and revise my remarks. 
ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill 15835, making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SAUNDERS of 
Virginia in the chair. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, when the committee rose the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] had reserved a point 
of order on the paragraph about the transportation of the 
Army. I want to call to the attention of the gentlemen of the 
committee that one of the reasons why the amount is so consid- 
erable is this: During the war both England and France turned 
over to the Government of the United States certain tonnage. 
It was agreed that this Government would pay for the transpor- 
tation of our soldiers to the other side, and, of course, that we 
would also pay for the transportation of the soldiers back to this 
country. The respective countries have not yet come to an agree- 


ye of the Federal reserve act 
are now operating, and that is 
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ment—that is, our country and England—as to the price that 
‘was to be paid for this transportation. This country thought 
mat the English demand was somewhat excessive, and Brig. 
Zen. Hines has gone to England with the view of straightening 
out the matter, 

It will take a very large sum of money in the next fiscal year 
to bring back to this country 1,200,000 men, if the Army should 


be reduced to that number by the beginning of the next fiscal 
year. Of course when the soldiers arrive on the seaboard of 
the United States they have to be transported over the railroad 
lines to the different demobilization camps, and again from those 
camps to their respective homes. When you undertake to carry 
aboard the steamships and over the railroad lines such an enor- 
mous number of men it naturally requires a large sum of money, 
to accomplish their rtation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? ' 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has any estimate been made as to the cost 
of transportation on our own ships for the troops taken abroad? 

Mr. KAHN. Not of troops, as I recall. But at the time of 
the entrance of our Government into the war the rate for carry- 
ing passengers was anywhere from $125 to $150 a passenger 
across the Atlantic. 

Mr. STAFFORD, It is not proposed by the British Govern- 
ment to charge our Government passenger rates for the trans- 
portation of troops, is it? 

Mr. KAHN. That is a matter that is being worked out at 
this time. I do not know what the amount may be that the 
British Government is charging, but it is with a view of bring- 
ing about a compromise agreement as to the amount to charge 
for each soldier. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am informed that the British Govern- 
ment charged at first $50 per man for transportation and later 
raised it to $100, and then to $150. Is that true? 

Mr. KAHN, I am not informed as to that. I believe that 
the testimony before the committee was that no agreement had 
been reached, and that the entire matter was still in process of 
settlement; that is, both Governments are trying to reach an 
agreement, and no money has been paid as yet for transporta- 
tion of our soldiers across the Atlantic Ocean. 

I want to say in all frankness that this Government took the 
position that the amounts that were suggested by the English 
Government were rather excessive. Because a great deal of 
tonnage had been destroyed by the time we got into the war, the 
amount fixed by our Government for passenger traffic across the 
Atlantic was so much more than had been charged for a good 
many years before we did go into the war that more than that 
former price seemed excessive. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I assume the high rate that was charged 
by the British Government of $150 per man, or according to 
what I have heard they attempted to collect from our Govern- 
ment, was based largely upon marine risk which would arise by. 
reason of the transport of our troops across the sea. 

Mr. KAHN. Possibly to some extent that was the cause, but 
the scarcity of tonnage, the absolute scarcity of ships, caused 
the rates to rise all over the world. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; and were those ships controlled by the 
British Government? 

Mr. KAHN. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Were they British Government ships, or 
were they privately owned ships subsidized by the British Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. KAHN. They were privately owned ships, and whether 
they were subsidized or not I do not know. All of the English 
ships are privately owned. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But they had been commandeered by the 
British Government for war purposes. 

Mr. Tes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So that they were virtually, at the time of 
their use by the American Government for the transportation of 
our troops, British Government controlled ships. 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, yes; they were controlled by the Government, 

Mr. STAFFORD. So the claim is a claim that the British 
Government makes against our Government, rather than a 
claim that private shipowners make against the Government. 

Mr. KAHN. That is very true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman furnish the committee 
with what proportion of this extremely large amount, $449,- 
000,000, was supposed to be used for transportation? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia will yield, I have the figures here. 

Mr. KAHN. I yield to my colleague from Kansas, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Of the total of $449,000,000 it is proposed to 
use $106,000,000 for the charter of vessels, $156,800,000 for the 
maintenance and operation of vessels, $31,000,000 for reimburse- 
ment for losses of chartered transports, $27,000,000 for shore 
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establishments, which means debarkation and embarkation, I 
imagine. They want $30,000,000 for the purchase of ships, and 
an item of $5,000,000 for the purchase of harbor boats. These 
are the principal items which make up the big item. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Is there any appropriation carried in the bill for 
the purchase of additional horses and motor trucks? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. What is the need of that at this time? 

Mr. ANTHONY. We have a provision, I think, for $100,000 
for the purchase of horses. We figure that the Army has per- 
haps sufficient horses, more than enough, and they are now sell- 
ing surplus horses; but there are certain types of horses that 
they want to continue to buy, such as young animals for the 
remount stations, where we train them for a year or two until 
matured, and we want to keep a supply of young animals passing 
through. 

Mr. KAHN. Besides that, the Government has agreements 
with the farmers who produce horses for the Government that it 
will take them off their hands after they obtain a certain age. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; of that type. 

Mr. SNELL. That is, regardless of the number they may 
have on hand? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Ves. 

Mr. SNELL. What is the provision for additional automo- 
biles and automobile trucks carried in this bill? 

Mr. ANTHONY. My understanding is that none of this 
money is to be used for any large purchase of automobiles or 
automobile trucks. They intend to develop and standardize 
certain types, and will probably use a small amount of the 
appropriation in that way, but there is a tremendous surplus 
of automobile trucks and automobiles. 

Mr. SNELL. That is what caused me to wonder why it was 
necessary to buy any more. 

Mr. ANTHONY. They want to experiment and standardize 
types, and I think the gentleman can feel assured that the de- 
partment is sincere in its promise that it has no intention 
of making any more large purchases. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman know what is going to be 
done with all of these new trucks now here in the vicinity of 
Baltimore at the present time, and the ones that are con- 
tinuing to be delivered? 

Mr. ANTHONY. They will be placed in storage now. 

Mr. SNELL. Are they in storage now? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Gen. Goethals told the committee that he 
had no knowledge of the conditions that had been stated in 
the House by the Member from South Dakota, and that he did 
not believe there were any great number of trucks standing 
outdoors exposed to the elements that the gentleman mentioned. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, I have some personal knowledge of what has been done at 
Camp Holabird, near Baltimore, where these trucks are kept. 
All of the trucks that were parked there during the summer, 
waiting shipment or call for service, are being knocked down 
and boxed up and prepared for storage, and a large number of 
our soldiers are being used for that work, and have been for 
the last two months. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Did I understand the gentleman from Wis- 
consin to make the point of order on the purchase of ships? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have reserved the point of order on the 
whole paragraph. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It covers the item of the purchase of ships? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would say to the gentleman in regard to 
the item of $5,000,000 for harbor boats that I have never be- 
lieved there was the slightest necessity for the appropriation 
for such boats, for the Navy must have hundreds o? small boats 
and auxiliary craft that can be utilized for that purpose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. With other services like the Coast Guard 
Service, they come to Congress for a special authorization for 
additional boats. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then why should we make a blanket au- 
thorization here and make available half a billion dollars, vir- 
tually, for the purchase of transports and replacements when 
there are Army transports that have been used for years? 

I would like to direct the gentleman's attention to his sum- 
mary of the estimates. In the estimates he gave there is ac- 
counted a total of $355,000,000 out of $449,000,000. 

Mr. ANTHONY. There are a great many other items in the 
bill—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the balance of $94,000,000 you have 
not accounted for to be used for? 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘The transportation of the Army in this 
country runs into tremendous figures, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman kindly give us the 
amounts? 

Mr. ANTHONY. There is an estimate of $5,000,000 for troops 
changing stations. Impedimenta and organization of property 
accompanying troops changing stations is a question of a mil- 
lion or more. I will not give the very small items, but just 
the larger ones. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not agree with the gentleman that 
$1,000,000 is a small item. 

Mr. ANTHONY. They are in these times. Transportation of 
recruits—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly it is not in peace times. 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘Transportation of recruits, $7,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kansas may have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘Transportation of applicants for enlistment, 
$2,000,000 ; transportation subsistence stores, $1,900,000; trans- 
portation of miscellaneous quartermaster stores, $11,000,000; 
transportation of ordnance and ordnance stores and small arms, 
$1,000,000. I am just giving the big items, 

Mr. KAHN. What have they for railway transportation? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Here is another item I overlooked, sailing 
of public transports, $33,000,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is included under the general phrase 
“ sailing of transports? ‘ 

Mr. ANTHONY. I imagine that covers the entire expenses 
of the operation of public transports. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was under the impression that the Navy 
had that. ‘ 

Mr. KAHN. The Navy furnished the crews, and the Army 
runs the transports and always has run the Army transports, 
They are called Army transports. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, this $33,000,000 is the actual oper- 
ation of Army transports and provides for fuel and main- 
tenance of ships, whereas the personnel is furnished by the 
Navy and paid for by the Navy? 

Mr. KAHN. In most of the transports I imagine they still 
have some of the old men on the transports who were there be- 
fore we got into the war and who are civilians, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let me say further to the gentleman that, 
in my opinion, it is impossible to itemize all of the expenses of 
the return home of the troops in France, and this item is in- 
tended most largely, probably 85 per cent of it, to be devoted 
for that purpose, and the real facts are that regardless of the 
paper plans of the War Department, and even if we vote all 
the money carried in this bill, we are going to be called upon 
for a large deficiency to make up the expense of bringing back 
our troops in France, for the maintenance of the large number 
of men we know will be in France at the beginning of this 
fiscal year, and, in my opinion, the committee is largely wasting 
its time in cheeseparing or criticizing items in this bill, all of 
which I think are bound to be widely exceeded before we get 
these men back and conditions in the Army are restored to 
normal. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I can not 
place myself in the enlarged frame of mind of gentlemen on the 
Committee on Military Affairs and agree when I seek informa- 
tion as to a half-billion-dollar item and attempt to reduce it 
by $25,000,000 or $30,000,000, that that is cheeseparing. I 
know that the Committee on Military Affairs has been living 
for the past two years in extravagant expenditures of billions 
of dollars, and the Committee on Appropriations have been 
lately trying to cut down those authorizations, and that is my 
present purpose, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let me say to the gentleman that when an 
item of about a billion dollars comes in in next year’s military 
deficiency, even after this money is voted, he will perhaps 
understand the point I am trying to make—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I will not understand, because I will 
not be here, and I will not be charged with that responsibility. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Has the gentleman any in- 
formation as to the basis of charges for the transportation of 
troops on the interned German ships? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I can give the gentleman, perhaps, some 
information as to the status of the capacity with which we will 
be able to bring troops back from abroad. Col. Bettison, of the 
Transportation Department, tells me that we have bunk en- 
pacity in American bottoms to-day for 160,000 men, but, on 
account of the fact they can not make a turn around within 
80 days—within a month—he says we can bring back 120,000 
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only each month in American ships; but they hope to be able 
to close arrangements with the British Government by which 
they will secure a capacity of about 50,000 more men, for 
which we are to pay, not the price that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin suggested, $150 or $170, as the English Government 
tried to charge us, but we are going to pay the exact cost of 
the service, which is to be figured out by boards which will 
be appointed for that purpose. Then, in addition to that, ne- 
gotiations are under way for a capacity of 11,000 from the 
Italian Government, and it is very nearly closed 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Monthly? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Monthly. Then, we are making arrange- 
ments for 11,000 with the French Government and for a capacity 
of 11,000 with the Scandinavian countries, which brings the 
total monthly capacity to about 180,000, as I had it figured. 
That brings us to the question of how much capacity we aré 
going to get from Germany. Right now boards are at work 
in the harbor of Bremen surveying German ships to see if we 
can get an additional capacity of 70,000, but I am informed we 
will not be able to get up anywhere near that, but that we are 
going to get some German capacity. Those ships will be taken 
to England, the German crews will be taken off, and American 
nayal crews will be put aboard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr, ANTHONY. And all this tonnage will give us a total ca- 
pacity, in my opinion, of about 200,000 men per month with 
which ‘we will be able to return troops from France. The War 
Department, optimistic as usual, thinks it can handle 300,000 
men per month, but I believe my estimate of 200,000 per month 
will prove nearer right. 

Let me carry this a little further and say that within the next 
four months we can get back over 800,000 men. That will leave 
us a million men in France on July 1, and there is the absolute 
certainty that these appropriations, as large as they are, are not 
going to take care of the expenses for the maintenance of our 
Army in France, in this country, and in our insular possessions 
the next fiscal year. All the criticism which has been leveled 
at this bill for being too lavish falls to the ground, beeause it is 
a dead certainty that, whether we want it or not, we will have 
more men in service next year than even this bill provides for. 
It is a physical impossibility that it be otherwise. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. The question is concerning 
these interned German ships. Who is operating them and at 
whose expense? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The interned ships in this country are oper- 
ated by the American Government now. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. By the Navy Department? 

Mr. ANTHONY. By the Navy Department. This appropria- 
tien goes to pay the expense of their operation, but they are in 
charge of naval crews and naval commanders. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Just the actual expense of the 
navigation? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The actual expense of the navigation and 
the expense of their operation. 

Mr, MILLER of Washington. It is charged up against the 
War Department, and the War Department accounts to the Navy 
Department? 

Mr, ANTHONY. The War Department pays the bill. We 
have a department of embarkation and transportation. All the 
Navy Department will pay will be the salaries of the naval 
officers and pay of the naval crews. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. The statement shows that the department 
cost per capita will be $70 to the Navy. 
| Mr. SNELL. I want to get some more information in regard 
to these trucks. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] 
says they are bringing them over to near Baltimore and taking 
them apart and storing them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I beg the gentleman's pardon. Camp Hola- 
bird was the large station on the Atlantic coast 

Mr. SNELL. I know all about that. 

Mr, STAFFORD (continuing). For the stores of the Quar- 
termaster’s Department and the collecting point for all these 
automobiles that were manufactured by the respective concerns 
of the country where they have collected for shipment abroad. 
Large numbers of them were there at the time of the armistice, 
parked about the premises, consisting of several thousand. Those 
‘are being knocked down and put in crates so that they can be 
stored for future use, 

Mr. SNELL. If we are knocking them down.there and stor- 
ing them, why do we continue to manufacture them at the pres. 
ent time? S 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is something I can not answer, and 
I de not see any warrant for their doing it. 


Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that on a large 
number of contracts there were trucks and automobiles coming 
there with probably a large percentage toward completion. It 
Was not deemed wise, it was explained, to absolutely stop the 
work on these vehicles, and they will be probably allowed to be 
completed and be delivered to the Government. 

Mr. SNELL, Why would it not be easier to box them up and 
store them where they are at the present time than to put them 
together and drag them to the Atlantic department and erect 
buildings in which to store them again? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The bill carried $50,000,000 for inland stor- 
age, which will be largely for the storage of quartermaster’s 
supplies, where our immense surplus of material accumulated 
through the war contracts can be safely taken care of until they, 
can be disposed of. 

Mr. SNELL, There are several thousand of these trucks 
that have accumulated there at the present time. I was so in- 
formed a few days ago. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Undoubtedly there has been the wildest 
extravagance. 

Mr. CRAGO. This bill does not provide a cent for anything 
of that kind. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.} The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FREAR. I understood the gentleman from Kansas to say 
to the committee that 1,000,000 troops will be left in Europe by 
the Ist of July, and he nods his head in acquiescence. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is the case. 

Mr. FREAR. I ask the gentleman if he has heard the state- 
ment that Gen. Foch requested Gen. Pershing that 1,000,000 men 
remain in Europe until further directions from him? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; I have not. 

Mr. FREAR. I have had that brought to me, coming from 
Army sources, and I ask if any member of the committee has 
heard it or has received any information on the subject that 
the House can have? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think it is the intention of the War De- 
partment, so far as we can get it, to bring our men back as fast 
as they can bring them home, but it is physically impossible to 
get them all back before the beginning of the fiscal year, and 
there will be a million men of our Army in France next summer 
whether or no. 

Mr. FREAR. If that be true, will the gentleman inform the 
committee why these letters that we all receive from different 
camps in the country that the men are not brought back, and 
that the officers refuse to discharge them, and state that they 
will put them in the guardhouse if they make those complaints? 
I have such statements in my pocket now. ` 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the figures will show that the Army 
in this country is now being demobilized at a fairly rapid pace. 
The bad conditions spoken of have undoubtedly existed hereto- 
fore, but the War Department, yielding to the criticism that 
it has brought upon itself, is now demebilizing in this country at 
the rate it should have begun last November. 

Mr. FREAR. Does it require the weight of criticism to have 
the War Department carry out its own orders? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It requires, I fear sometimes, more than 
that. While we are on that point, I wish to say that since this 
debate started I have noticed the tendency of gentlemen in the 
House, particularly on the majority side of the Chamber, to 
vent their criticism of Army delinquencies on the Committee on 
Military “Affairs. Now, this committee is certainly not respon- 
sible for the conditions pertaining to the failure to demobilize 
in this country as fast as should have been done and as the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] has set forth. Those who 
are attacking this bill should remember that this committee has 
nothing to do except to recommend legislation. We have nothing 
whatever to do with the executive administration of the Army 
and its affairs. And what is more, I want to say to gentlemen 
on the other side of the aisle that they should be open enough 
and straightforward enough in making these criticisms to place 
them where they properly belong, namely, on those responsible 
for the administration and discipline of the Army. Their Presi- 
dent is the Commander in Chief of the Army, and their Secretary 
of War is the one who carries out the Executive orders. 

Mr. FREAR. If the gentleman will allow me to interrupt 
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him, I want to say that he has been pointing to the opposite side 
of the Chamber, so that it will be understood in the House what 
is meant by his remarks. : 

Mr. ANTHONY. I want the criticisms to go where they right- 
fully belong. 
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Mr. FREAR. Is it not true that the President of the United 
States has asked to have these troops demobilized as quickly as 
possible and that the Secretary of War, in pursuance of that 
duty and order has transmitted that request down the line, and 
yet we all have in our pockets requests from men in the South 
in these various camps who are unable to get their discharges, 
and the discharges are refused by men in charge of those various 
camps and detachments? That is true, is it not? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Les. 

Mr, EMERSON. I would like to get some information about 
these automobiles. I have receited letters and telegrams asking 
if they are to be sold. Can the gentleman give me any informa- 
tion on that subject? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think our surplus automobiles and trucks 
are ultimately to be disposed of. The department says it does 
not believe it wise to throw them all on the market at one time; 
that it would demoralize the automobile industry. They will 
probably be disposed of just as rapidly as conditions justify. 

Mr, EMERSON. The gentleman has no definite information 
about it? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the House 
whether the War Department has made any effort with the 
manufacturers of these half-completed or almost completed au- 
tomobile trucks to take them off its hands, and have the manufac- 
turers dispose of them to the trade? That, it seems, would be a 
practical business proposal to get rid of this large number of 
trucks that were ordered for emergency war purposes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let me say to the gentleman that the state- 
ment here shows that contracts for trucks and automobiles were 
eanceled widely all over the country on November 11. The 
process of adjustment on these discontinued orders, of course, 
will go on between the heads of the department and these com- 
panies, and eventually the contracts will be settled on some 
equitable basis. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has not answered my in- 
quiry. My inquiry is whether the War Department has made 
any effort to have the motor trucks taken back by the automo- 
bile manufacturers themselves, perhaps at a reduced price, and 
allow the private manufacturers to dispose of them to the com- 
mercial trade. 

Mr. SNELL. Tt has been intimated by the manufacturers 
that none of these trucks are to be disposed of in the open 
market I would like to know whether that is true or not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My suggestion, I believe, would be a solu- 
tion in a praetical way, for the manufacturers to take them 
rather than have them sold in wholesale quantities. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Hanrrrson]. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I have some fig- 
ures here which show the view of the Army in regard to the 
number of men—the average number of men—that will have to 
be provided for in this appropriation bill. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] said yesterday that there was bound to 
be a deficit, and I understood the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ANTHONY] to make the same statement this morning. I think 
the War Department should have the figures placed before the 
House, the figures which the department has submitted, which 
show that as a matter of fact the average number of men 
under arms during the next fiscal year will not be 500,000 men. 

I have figures here, whieh I will ask leave te put in the 
Record, showing the demobilization, beginning November 11, 
week by week. It is shown that on February 1 there were 
991,133 men demobilized. The figures up to to-day, which, 
however, do not include all the figures, because all these reports 
come in 3905 dually—the figures for demobilization up to to-day 
total 1,272, 

Mr. Bateson: Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I would like to get these figures 
in, and then if I have the time I shall be very willing and 
glad to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield or not? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Just so I get the time to make 
the Army’s explanation, to which I think they are entitled, I 
will be glad to yield to all these gentlemen. 

The total demobilization up to date, so far as the reports have 
come in, indicate 1,272,000 men, of whom 229,000 are men who 
have been brought home from France. The figures for the last 
week of officers discharged were 5,000, making a total of 66,000 
officers that have been discharged. Of the men who were 


brought from overseas, 39,620 were brought last week; that is, 
I have the figures here of to-day, 


the week ending February 7. 
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but they are imperfect. I will take the next perfect figures, 
which are 39,620, which make 215,749 men. Here is a chart 
showing the progress made. 

Now, Gen. March stated before the committee, and the state- 
ment was also made by other officers before the committee, that 
the demobilization was necessarily very slow in the beginning. 
It was very slow because they have been bringing home the 
wounded men, and they can not bring them home with the same 
rapidity, because they can not bring the same number of men in 
a vessel. They are also going to get increased facilities by the 
use of the German ships and by the use of a German port, where 
they can be very much more readily loaded. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Of course, that applies to the troops in 
France. But what is the reason given for not demobilizing the 
troops in this country? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. 
week. 

Mr, GARNER. But even if they did demobilize 85,000 last 
week, that still leaves 700,000 here. They gave out the state- 
ment some time ago that in 30 days’ time they would demobilize 
all the soldiers who were in this country, That statement was 
made by Gen. March or some other officer before the Committee 
on Appropriations, 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I do not understand it. 

Mr. GARNER. I have never found anybody able to give the 
explanation why they do not demobilize all troops in this 
country. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. Of course, the gentleman from Texas must 
realize that to demobilize the troops in this country every one 
must first be examined, and that takes a long time. 

Mr. GARNER. He made that statement, and, having made 
it, why should he not do it? 

Mr. DENT, He was making a too optimistic statement. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Is there not a fear entertained that too rapid 
demobilization would flood the labor market? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. No. All the officers, including 
Gen. March and the Secretary of War and all the men who have 
in charge the demobilization business, every one of them, makes 
the positive statement that they are demobilizing just as fast 
as they can possibly do so. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman does not believe that, so far as 
this country itself is concerned, does he? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I have nothing to go by except 
the statements of the officers who are in charge of it. 

Mr. EMERSON, Can the gentleman tell us how many bare 
been demobilized in this country? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. One million two hundred and 
seventy-two thousand have been demobilized. 

Mr. EMERSON. I understand that something over AOAOGA: 
have been brought back. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Two hundred and EE 
thousand have been brought back from France. 

Mr. EMERSON. Have they been demobilized? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. They have been demobilized. 

Mr. EMERSON. Does that include the wounded? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes; that includes all those 
who have been brought back from France who could be de- 
mobilized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman stated that up to date 
66,000 officers had been discharged from the service. What is 
the total number of officers remaining in the service? I ask 
that so as to show the preportionate number who have been 
discharged since the armistice. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. About 175,000. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The gentleman from Vermont 
says about 175,000. The gentleman from Wisconsin will have 
to ask some of the older members of the committee. i 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has not those figures? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. No; I havc not. As I say, the 
statements of the officers before this committee were that the 
Army would be demobilized just as rapidly as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. I ask unanimous consent that the time of my 
colleague be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of his colleague be extended five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The statements of the officers 
before the committee and to me personally were that they pro- 
posed to bring back the soldiers from France, without regard 
to the army of occupation or without regard to any sort of 
obligation that now exists, just as rapidly as they possibly can, 
and that they have a reasonable expectation of bringing home 
300,000 a month. 

Mr. EMERSON. Who says that? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Gen. McIntyre told me this 
morning, and Gen. March made a statement before the com- 
mittee to that effect. 

Mr. EMERSON. Has the President been consulted? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The President gets his infor- 
mation from the same source that we do—from Gen, March, the 
Chief of Staff. 

Mr. EMERSON. The President is Commander in Chief of 
the Army, and I would rather take his word than that of 
some subordinate. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. He takes the word of the 
same men that we do, and gets his information through the 
Chief of Staff. 

The wounded men in France are to be brought back first— 
the men who are in the hospitals. The wounded men and the 
men who are sick will be brought back before the other sol- 
diers are brought back. On the 1st day of July, as the gentle- 
man from Kansas has said, according to the figures of the War 
Department, there will be in France 625,000 men. Of the men 
in the camps, there will be 400,000, making a total on the Ist 
of July of 1,025,000 men. 


Mr, MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes. 
Mr. MANN. I did not quite get the figures. How many do 


the department say will be in France on the Ist of July? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Six hundred and twenty-five 
thousand, 

Mr. MANN. That is based on the idea of bringing back 
300,000 n month? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. They estimate that they will 
bring back this next month 200,000, and then in the succeeding 
months will bring back 300,000 each month. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman whether he believes 
that will be done? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes; I de. I have no reason 
to doubt it. Gentlemen may laugh, but I do not understand on 
what theory they do so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Merely on past experience; that is all. 

Mr. DYER. In the demobilization of the men in this country, 
or in the bringing back of the men from the other side, have 
they kept their promises in any case? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. This last week they brought 
back 39,000, and each week is now showing an increase. They 
are beginning to secure additional facilities by which they can 
bring these men back. The only thing I ean go by is the state- 
ment made by the officers in charge, and certainly the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs is justified in having confidence in the 
statements made by the highest officers of the Army. 

Mr, TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. There is one means of bringing them back 
that I do not believe has been referred to. The gentleman will 
recall that it was stated to us that they were changing over 
certain cargo ships and putting on temporary construction that 
would enable them to bring soldiers back in cargo ships. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. That would increase the facilities somewhat 
each month, It is hoped to do that. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Not only that, but they hope to 
increase the available ships in other ways. As I say, they are 
going to get certain of the German ships, by which they propose 
to bring back these men. Now, if you start out with a million 
men in the Army on the 1st day of July, and demobilize them 
nt the rate of 300,000 a month, and enlist at the rate of 25,000 
a month under the authority that we give in this act, you will 
find that the average number of soldiers during the 12 months 
from the 1st of July, 1919, to the Ist of July, 1920, will approx- 
imately be about 325,000. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. We had 3,700,000 men in the Army when the 


armistice was signed. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
so far. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 
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Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 4 

There was no objection. > 

Mr. MADDEN. That would leave some 2,500,000 men in the 
Army to-day. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. 
them now as fast as possible. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman says that we will reduce them 
to a million men by the Ist of July. Are we reducing them in 
any such proportion? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. We are not now, but after we 
get the ships the War Department calculates to get we will. 

Mr. MADDEN. We do not need any ships to discharge the 
men in this country. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. 
average. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman said they were discharging 
them at the rate of 30,000 a day, but the figures that he gives 
makes it a little less than 15,000 a day. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The highest week of discharges 
was just before Christmas. 

Mr. MADDEN. If they did not discharge more than 15,000 
a week, and the same on the other side, we will have more than 
a million men in the Army on the Ist of July. 

Mr, MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 1 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman—I am not sure that 
I caught it correctly—that the basis on which they start is a 
million men on the Ist of July. According to the gentleman’s 
figures, the average would be 335,000, and that is a different 
tahle from the one published in the hearings. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. What we did was to be certain 
we were appropriating for a sufficient number and obviate the 
possible deficiency which the gentleman pointed out to us might 
occur. 

Mr.-MANN. The table in the hearings, on page 92, in the 
statement by Gen. Lord, starts with a million men on the Ist 
of July and makes out an average of 500,000 men. This is a 
more recent table, is it? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. These are figures that I got 
this morning from the War Department. 

Mr. MANN, These are the newer figures, 

8 Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes; figures brought down to 
ate, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman permit this 
suggestion: I think my colleague was stating the difference be- 
tween the tables, and that while the decrease in the Army is 
going on we are inereasing enlistments by 25,000 men. 

Mr. MANN. This takes that into account. The figures give 
an average of 500,000 men, and the gentleman seems to think 
by the addition of 25,000 men a month it would reduce it to 
335,000. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
tion between the two tables. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The men in the service, which 
anybody can figure out on the ist of July, will be a million men 
according to the statement of the War Department. Of course, 
we can discount that, but the military officers came before the 
committee and we had to go by some guide, and we could only be 
guided by these statements of the men who had charge of these 
matters—Gen, March and Gen. McIntyre—men who have the 
whole Army’s interest in their keeping. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? f 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I was struck by almost the last 
statement that the gentleman made before he was interrupted, 
that the weck of the highest demobilization was just before 
Christmas. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes; just before Christmas. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. In this country? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes; in this country, I think 
they tried to get the men home for Christmas. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. How much was the demobiliza- 
tion last week? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I have not got the full figures 
for last week, but the week before it was 78,000. This week, 
so far as reported, it is 32,000; but I understand that the figures 
when they come in will carry it up to the average. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. What was the demobilization the 
week before Christmas? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The highest week that they 
had? One hundred and ninety-four thousand men. 

Mr. KNUTSON, And the War Department is saving the bal- 
ance for next Christmas, [Laughter.] 


Yes; but they are discharging 


No; but they will keep up the 


I am trying to make the distinc- 
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Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. That may be a witticism, but I 
am trying to give these facts and figures. 

Mr. MAYS. I understood the gentleman to say that the aver- 
age was 335,000 men. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia, 
here. 3 

Mr. MAYS. You are appropriating for an average of 500,000 
men, 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. We could not tell; we are doing 
the best we can with the figures before us. 

Mr. MAYS. Did the gentleman's committee consider limiting 
the appropriation so that it would compel the reduction? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has again expired. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I have been fre- 
quently interrupted, and I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAYS. The gentleman has not answered my question, 
Has the committee considered the proposition of so limiting the 
appropriation that it would compel the reduction of the forces 
in accordance with the wishes of Congress? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. They are compelled by the 
terms of the enlistment. The other day I started to put before 
the House the statute, but I did not have it in my hand at that 
time, 

Here is the statute under which these men are held: 


That the service of all persons selected by draft and all enlistments 
under the provisions of the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
President to increase the Military Establishment of the United States, 
approved May 18, 1917, shall be for the period of the war unless sooner 
terminated by discharge or otherwise. 


That is followed up by another provision that says that when- 
ever the treaty of peace is signed they must be returned to this 
country within four months. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. I do not think the gentleman quite caught the 
point of the question of the gentleman from Utah, The ques- 
tion propounded was why we were appropriating for 500,000 
when the revised figures show there are only about 350,000 
men? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. 
but brought down to date. 

Mr. DENT. I wanted to make this suggestion: Is it not a 
fact that the figures which the gentleman bas read to the House, 
which he has just recently secured from the War Department, 
limit it te the line of the Army, and, in addition to that, there 
is an enlisted staff corps? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. No; I think this shows all. 

Mr. KAHN. Has it not been the gentleman's experience on 
the Committee on Military Affairs that the War Department is 
inclined to be rather optimistic as to what it can accomplish? 
For instance, they had the statement of the Secretary of War 
that he would build 22,000 airships in one year, and we have not 
built 2,000. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. What I desire to get in con- 
crete form is this: Even though the figures of the War De- 
partment may be optimistic, there is provision made for that 
optimism by the difference between. 335,000 and 500,000, and, ac- 
cording to figures which I think are entitled to respect on the 
part of the Committee on Military Affairs and the committee of 
the House, they will have on the ist of July 1,000,000 men 
under arms, and if they reduce that at the rate of 300,000 men 
by demobilization every month and increase it by enlistment of 
25,000 a month, we will not have over 335,000 men in the service. 

Mr. MANN. That is, on the average? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. On the average. I do not wish 
these figures that I have made here to be considered as revised 
figures. They are just the estimates I have made from the 
figures that the War Department gave me this morning. These 
figures are on the demobilization. I got them from the War 
Department this morning, 

Mr. MANN, I mean showing the average in the Army. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Here is the way those figures 
were obtained 

Mr. MANN, Are these the figures that the gentleman just 
described as haying been obtained from the War Department 
or are they an estimate of his own? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Virtually an estimate. 
over them with one of the men in the staff office. 

Mr. MANN. Does the staff office indorse the idea that the 


According to the figures given 


These are not revised figures, 


I went 


avernge for the Army, will only be 835,000? 
Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. 
they hoped. 


They said that that was what 


The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. .GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the time may be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. According to the statements 
given to us in the testimony before our committee and accord- 
ing to the statements that any man on this floor can get from 
the Chief of Staff, there is reasonable expectation, very reason- 
able expectation, that the average number of men under arms 
during the next fiscal year would be less than 500,000 men. 
The Members of the House must take into consideration that 
this appropriation does not go into effect until July 1 next. 
The appropriations that we have made for 1918 carry the troops 
up to the Ist of July, 1919, and they will be paid out of an 
appropriation already made. Therefore we are appropriating 
for an average of 500,000 men from the Ist day of July next. 
Immediately upon the declaration of peace these men are en- 
titled under this law to their discharge. No one can say when 
that declaration of peace will be made, and that provision not 
only applies to the regular force but it applies to the National 
Guard. The National Guard was a supplementary force that 
was provided by the national-defense act in addition to the 
Regular Army, and yery. few States have organized the Na- 
tional Guard. The temporary army provided for in this bill 
is the force that we intend to raise in order to enable the 
States to reorganize their National Guard, and to enable the 
Army to be recruited under the national-defense act to the 
number of 175,000 men. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman speaks of the 
National Guard. I want to ask him if it is net a fact that the 
National Guard on the border of Mexico, in service for many 
months there, to-day are over in Germany, and that there is 
no possibility of their being returned, and whether they are 
not the army of occupation? Why is it that the National 
Guard, the members from Michigan, Wisconsin, the Rainbow 
Division, are held there and not brought home? 

Mr, HARRISON of Virginia. They are being brought home 
just as rapidly as the ships ean be furnished. . 

Mr. FREAR. Is it not true that they have taken the other 
officers and soldiers—— 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. They are bringing home the 
wounded men first, as I have said, any they are bringing the 
men home just as rapidly as ships can be had—at the rate of 
40,000 a week now, with a reasonable prospect of 300,000 a 
month. 

Mr. FREAR, 
ther? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I must decline to yield. 

Mr. FREAR. I want to know if any order has been made 
retaining the National Guard of the various States in the army 
of occupation, and when they will be discharged? 

Mr, HARRISON of Virginia. I am not advised of the orders 
of the Army. I am not in the confidence of the General Staff. 
I take it for granted that they have no prejudice against the 
Rainbow Division or any other division. They are securing 
Ships just as rapidly as they can. They are bringing the men 
home now at the rate of 40,000 a week, and they will bring 
them home at the rate of 300,000 a month. That is all the 
Committee on Military Affairs knows, and that is on the in- 
formation and statements of officers who are experienced and 
trusted. 

If we can trust men’s lives over there in Europe to these 
oflicers, I can not imagine why we could not trust them in mak- 
ing estimates for the Army they may need temporarily. As I 
say, with the declaration of peace, with a small number ex- 
cepted, all in the Army will be entitled to discharge by the terms 
of their enlistment and the statute I have read. We propose 
under this bill to allow the Army to be recruited up to the 
strength of the national-defense act, We go right back to the 
national-defense act. This committee is standing by that act. 
We provide for a temporary army in addition to the 175,000 
men authorized by the national-defense act. Temporarily, in 
the period of unrest, in the period of uncertainty, we have pro- 
vided for this temporary army under temporary. enlistments, 
under a temporary appropriation, to hold the situation until we 
can reorganize the Army on a permanent basis and the States 
can reorganize their National Guard. -[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman from Virginia? 
none. 


The time of the gentleman from Virginia 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 


Is there objection to the request of the 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears 
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Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The following tables contain 
the figures to which I referred in my remarks: 


DISCHARGES OF EXLISTED MEN SINCE NOVEMBER 11, BY WEEKS. 


The figures for recent weeks are subject to revision, as reports are 
still incomplete. 

Daily reports received through February, 5 bring the total enlisted men 
discharged to 1,025,093. 

Source of information: Miscellaneous Division, Adjutant General's 

mee. 


Discharges to February 1. 


Week ended— 


DISCHARGES OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS BY SPECIAL SERVICES THROUGH 
FEBRUARY 6, 
Source of information: Commissioned Personnel Branch, Operations 
Division, General Staff. 


| Discharges | Discharges | Per cent 
week ended! Nov. 115 51 es 
Feb. 6. Feb. 6. Feb. ö. 
78 1,020 00 
576 8, 924 48 
126 2,031 “4 
98 | 762 40 
287 1,935 33 
351 3,234 42 
875 12,399 32 
193 661 27 
247 2, 530 25 
40 447 20 
23 244 20 
8 80 19 
5 230 19 
35 416 14 
2 12 6 
1, 406 
595 
38 
113 
Total Infantry, et. 85, 373 2,152 
Grand total. 188, 434 5,101 


— 


Through Jan. 30. 


DISCHARGES OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS SINCE NOVEMBER 11, BY WEEKS. 


Source of information: Commissioned Personnel Branch, Operations 
Division, General Staff. 


Discharges to February 7. 


Weed ended— : Weekly. | enoe 
00 00 
105 163 
215 378 

7,280 7,658 
9.545 17,205 
9,200 26, 903 
8,505 35,409 
5,082 40,491 
8,537 47,028 
5,395 52, 423 
4.843 57,366 
41535 61,901 
5,002 66,903 


ARRIVAL OF TROOPS WHICH HAVE SAILED FROM OVERSEAS SINCE NOVEMBER 
11, 1918. 


Source of information: Embarkation Branch, Purchase, Storage and 
Trafic Division, General Staff. 


Arrivals to February 7. 


Shia! 2 Cumula- 
Week ended— | Weekly then. 

703 703 

1,195 1,898 

1, 625 3, 523 

13,438 16, 961 

13, 168 30; 129 

32, 603 62, 732 

12, 234 74, 966 

33,235 108, 201 

17,735 125, 936 

23, 43 149, 279 

26, 850 176, 129 

39, 620 215, 749 


OFFICERS, r 
Total number of officers resigned or discharged -----—-- 71, 235 
ENLISTED MEN, 


Discharges up to and including Feb. L 2019S e 992, 992 
'harges for week ending Feb. 8, 1919 78, 
Bary returns week ending Feb. 15, 1910 i BA D A 32, 236 
1, 103, 310 


Total discharges, officers and enlisted men 1, 174, 545 
Orders have been issued to date (Feb, 14, 1919) for the demobiliza- 
tion of approximately 1,501,000 men, as follows: ` 


1, 272, 000 
229, 000 


Total ordered demobllized—————— - 1, 501, 000 


Later returns will bring the returns for the week ending Feb- 
ruary 15, 1919, to at least the number discharged for the week 
ending February 8. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin make 
the point of. order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve it for the time being to allow the 
gentleman from Illinois to proceed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the figures given us by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Harrison] are very interesting. 
They are based on figures furnished by the War Department. 
I did not criticize in the remarks I made yesterday either the 
amount carried as an appropriation nor the legislative propo- 
sition for an Army of half a million men, but made an inquiry 
which, if anything, is more forceful under the figures submitted 
by the gentleman from Virginia than they were under figures 
furnished in the hearings. In the hearings the War Depart- 
ment estimated an Army of a million men on the ist of July, 
200,000 at the end of the fiscal year, and an average of 500,000 
during the year, then asked an appropriation equivalent to pay 
an Army of 500,000 men for the year. Now the gentleman from 
Virginia las figures recently coming from the War Department 
estimating an Army of a million men at the beginning of the 
year, I did not understand how many at the end of the year, 
and an average of 335,000 a month during the year. So that 
there would be a much less Army during the year than the 
original figures submitted by the War Department. When I 
asked yesterday the question—and I repeat it now—if the Army 
is estimated on a million men at the beginning of the year and 
an average of 500,000 2 month during the year, or at a million 
men at the beginning. of the year and 335,000 a month average 
during the year, what is the necessity of authorizing an enlist- 
ment of 510,000 men for a year’s time? [Applause] 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia.“ 
men. 

Mr. MANN. Tes. r 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. And we can not demobilize 
them all at once, but we demobilize at the rate of 300,000 a 
month; but we can not enlist all of the 500,000 at once, but we 
enlist at the rate of 25,000 a month, 

Mr. MANN. Very well, suppose we enlist at the rate of 
25,000 a month, you can not bring the average down to 500,000 
a month, much less 335,000 a month, if we need authority to 
enlist half a million men. Anybody who can add two and two 
and make four, and not make five, can see that if you start with 
a million men and have an average for the year of 335,000 a 
month you do not need to authorize the additional enlistment 
of 500,000 for the year, and it does not take a mathematician to 
figure that out; a boy in almost the primer grade can figure 
that out. I do not say you ought not to authorize 500,000— 
that will come up later—but there is no occasion to do it unless 
you contemplate a deficit in the appropriation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was wanting to suggest to the gentleman, 
if it is not true that this average of 335,000, or whatever it may 
be, includes not only those who are in the Army who are going 
out but all those who are coming in, so you have to add both 
those figures in order to get the average? < 

Mr. MANN. Of course, an average is a conclusion. If we 
only have an average of 500,000, and much more stronger the 
reason an average of 335,000, for the year, starting with a 
million men and making a gradual reduction, you do not need 
authority to enlist 500,000 for a year to keep up that average. | 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. ANTHONY. With the knowledge that it is problematical 
the number of men we will be able to bring in and the probable 
number of men we will be able to enlist, does not the gentleman 


We start out with a million 
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realize it is almost impossible to bring to an actual mathematical 
certainty the number of men we will be able to maintain? 

Mr. MANN. Well, it may be, but the trouble is the gentleman 
on the Committee of Military Affairs and the War Department 
have endeavored to bring it down to the point of mathematical 
certainty in order to convert the House, and I am showing the 
fallacy of their mathematics. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If the gentleman will permit, 
when we do get the average down to 300,000, what authority 
will there be in existing law to hold it above the 175,000 that 
are founded upon the national defense act, unless we have a 
legislative provision in the bill? : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. MANN. I do that in order to take up another matter. I 
think the War Department has done great work, and I am not 
sure all the boys in France ought to be returned at once. 

I am inclined to think we ought to maintain something of an 
Army in Europe until the German Army itself is demobilized 
and out of the way. How soon that will be done I do not know, 
but I hope it will be done speedily. But speaking of transpor- 
tation, I have an illustration here of what seems to me to be, 
to say the least, a gross negligence or impropriety on the part 
of the War Department. Here is a letter written to me from 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, where a man was enlisted as 
a captain of Engineers at Honolulu October 4, 1917, and 
who was discliarged on his own application by an order dated 
December 31, 1918. And with this statement, “Stations to 
which officers are entitled to travel pay.” Answer, “ Honolulu, 
H Sa : 

He applied for transportation on one of the Government trans- 
ports, not receiving pay in cash for the transportation. He was 
awarded, with his wife, second-class transportation, which may 
have been all the Army could well have furnished at the time 
on the transport. He was obliged to sail, on account of his 
business, and accepted the second-class transportation. He 
writes to me: 


My wife, with four otber wives of officers and ex-officers, were as- 
signed to one second-class cabin (four bunks and a settee), and I was 
one of five officers and ex-officers assigned to a similar cabin, Occupy- 
ing first-class cabins were at Jeast a dozen lieutenants, traveling under 
order, and a captain, Quartermaster Corps, on leave of absence, all 
‘without families. I suggested to the field clerk in cha at the San 
Francisco office that the five ladies in cabin No. 54 be given first-class 
cabins and that the lieutenants above mentioned be assigned to the 
second-class cabins, but no action was taken. 

The cabin to which these ladies were assigned was on the “ orlop” 
deck, which is so far down in the ship that the second-class steward 
in charge refused to open the portholes for fear of seas entering. 
There was also no bell service. 

Special Orders, No, 264, ane Kearny, covering my discharge, states 
that I am entitled to travel wit Ry, to Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii. 
This was furnished only to San neisco, and I was required to pay 
for my own subsistence ($8) on the transport. 
receipt attached). 

My case is but typical of scores of others relative to men going into 
active service from Hawaii and the 3 

I know of one other case of five men who enlisted, or were drafted, 
in Hawaii, were ordered to the mainland, and were discharged at San 
‘Francisco on December 7, 1918 (two days after the transport had 
jailed). These men were left to live 30 days in San Francisco on what 
‘was left from their last month's pay after allotments, insurance, ete., 
had been deducted, and when they did get aboard the transport they 
were ired to pay for their food en route to Honolulu. An appeal 
was made to headquarters, Western Department, but they were re- 
{fused admittance to see the commanding general, and were directed to 
the charities department of the Red Cross for relief. 


This man was required to pay in cash for his food on board 
the transport. Think of it, gentlemen. Men taken into the 
"Army, either by volunteering or by draft, from Hawali, given 
‘under the law the right to be transported to the place from 
which they came, discharged at San Francisco, and practically 
told to walk home or beg. With the great Government of the 
United States, which wants to treat its soldiers well—and the 
people do—with men in the War Department so calloused or 
so careless—it makes not any difference which—these men, 
first, are required to beg of the Red Cross charity that they may 
keep body and soul together while awaiting a transport to take 
them home, and then, as to these officers, their wives compelled 
to live down below or at the level of the water on the ocean, 
with quarters on the outside of the vessel, five people in a cabin, 
while some bright, nice, clean, young second lieutenant is oc- 
cupying the cabin on the upper deck. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert this letter in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 


(See copy of orders and 
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The following is the letter in full: 
HONOLULU, HAWAI, January 22, 1919, 
Hon. James R. Maxx, M. C. 


Washington, ND. G. 


Sır: I wag called to active service as a captain of Engineers at Hono- 
lulu,- Hawa, on October 4, 1917, and after serving on staff duty 
at headquarters Hawaiian Department, United States Army, at Hono- 
lulu, was ordered to Camp Lec, Va., and served at several mainland 
ger peed being discharged at Camp Kearny, Cal., on December 


On or about December 10, when I decided to ask for discharge from 
the Army, I wrote to the depot quartermaster, San Francisco, requesting 
transportation for my wife and self on the United States Army trans- 
pe sailing for Honolulu on January 6, 1919, and was adyised that, as 

was not traveling under orders, I should apply to the director of 
transportation, N D. C. This reply was received after I 
had reported at Camp Kearny. The matter of transportation for my- 
self back to Honolulu was taken ap with the post authorities, and E 
was advised that they could do nothing in the matter, and that I should 
take it up personally with the Quartermaster General. Accordingly I 
wired the Quartermaster General at my own expense and, in reply, was 
advised that reservation had been made for my wife and self in second- 
class quarters with first-class dining and deck privil on the U. S. S. 
Sherman, sailing from San Francisco January 6, 1919. i 

On December 23, 1918, I wired the Chief of Engineers, Washington, 
D. C., inyiting his attention to the fact that I had been called to the 
colors at Honolulu, ete., and requesting that I be ordered to Honolulu 
for discharge. This wire was not even answered. There was nothing 
in Army regulations or orders which would haye prevented the action 
requested in my telegram being taken. . 

nquiry at stea: p office resulted in the reply that no first-class 
bookings on liners to Honolulu were available previous to about the 
middle of 9 and, as my personal business affairs required my 
immedlate return Honolulu, my wife and self accepted the second- 
class quarters offered on the Sherman. : 

My wife, with four other wives of officers and ex-officers, were as- 
signed to one second-class cabin (four bunks and a settee), and I was 
one of five officers and ex-officers assigned to a similar cabin. 

Occupying first-class cabins were at least a dozen lieutenants trayel- 
ing under orders and a captain, Quartermaster Corps, on leave of ab- 
sense, all without families. I suggested to the fleld clerk in charge at 
the San Francisco office that the five ladies in cabin No. 54 be given 
first-class cabins and that the lieutenants above mentioned be anulgned 
to the second-class cabins, but no action was taken. 

_ The cabin to which these ladies was assigned was on the “orlop™ 
deck, which is so far down in the ship that the second-class steward 
in charge refused to open the portholes for fear of seas entering. There 
was also no bell service. ; 

Special Orders, No. 264, Camp Kearny, covering my discharge. 
states that I am entitled to travel with pay to Honolulu, Territory of 
Hawaii. This was furnished only to San Francisco, and I was re- 
quired to pay for my own subsistence ($8) on the transport. (See 
copy of orders and receipt attached.) 

y case is but typical of scores of others relative to men going inte 
active service from Hawail and the Philippines. I know of one other 
case of five men who enlisted, or were drafted in Hawali, were ordered 
to the mainland, and were discharged at San Francisco on December 7, 
1918 (two days after the tra rt had sailed). These men were left 
to live 30 days in San Francisco on what was left from their last 
month's pay after allotments, insurance, etc., had been deducted, and 
when they did get aboard the transport they were required to pay for 
their f en route to Honolulu. An appeal was made to > 
Western Department, but they were refused admittance to see the com- 
manding general, and were directed to the charities department of the 
Red Cross for relief. Should you so desire I can furnish you with the 
names of men who haye suffered from this unjust treatment and the 
details in each case, 

I am bringing the matter to your attention, as previous to = coming 
to Hawaii in 1912 I was a resident of Havana, III., and a University 
of Illinois man. 

Very respectfully, 
G. K. Larnison, 
Manoa and Cooper Rds., 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


HEADQUARTERS CAMP KEARNY, 
California, December 31, 1918, 
Special Orders, No. 264. 
Extract. 
» . * » a * * 

2. By direction of the President, and under the provisions of section 9, 
act of Congress, May 18, 1917, and Circular No. 75, War Department, 
1918, the following-named officers, of organizations as indicated, are 
honorably discharged from the service of the United States, for the con- 
venience of the Government, to take effect this date, their services being 


no longer required. 
S sa Stations to which officers 
216th Engineers. are entitled to trayel pay. 


Capt. Larrison, George Kirkpatrick, Engincers Hononlulu, II. T, 
* * * * . » . 
By command of Brig. Gen. Davison: 


L. W. OLIVER, 
Colonel, Gencral Staff, Cief of Staff. 
Ofcial: 
II. C. Suit. 
Major, A, G., Adjutant. 
A true copy, 


Howard S. REED, 
Captain, Engineers, Adjutant, 


Q. M. C. Form 927. 


Hy eld January 23, 1915. 
$8.00. U. S. Army TRANSPORT “ SHERMAN," 
No. Jan. 14, 1919. 
Received from G. K. Larrison, ex-capt. U. S. A., eight dollars 
cents for meals from Jan. 6, D, to Jan. 14, B, 8 days, @ 51.00 per day, 
N. E. Burns, 
Quartermaster Agent. 


San Francisco to Honolulu, II. T. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order to 
the following words: Page 32, line 5, the word “ purchase,” and 
in line 11 the words “ purchase and.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama concedes 
the point of order. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. DYER. Mr, Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
whole paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from. Wisconsin withdraws 
his reservation of the point of order against the paragraph, and 
the gentleman from Missouri renews it. 

Mr. DYER. Unless the chairman desires to discuss it, I will 
make it. 

Mr. DENT. Does the gentleman make the point of order on 
the entire paragraph? 

Mr. DYER. Yes, 

Mr. DENT. I would like to know what the ground for that is. 

Mr. DYER. I make it on the ground that it is legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman withhold the point of 
order for a minute? 

Mr. DYER. For u minute; yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is quite aware that this 
item provides for the transportation of our soldier boys from 
overseas home. It is the only item that provides for trans- 
portation from the camps and cantonments to their homes also. 
T do not believe the gentleman wishes to make a point of order 
to the very means for providing for the transportation of our 
soldiers. 

Mr. DYER. I do not. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Does the gentleman mean thercby 
to declare his intention to keep the men in Europe? 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman's own party, the Democratic 
Party, and the administration are the ones that have charge of 
bringing the men home. 

Mr. GORDON. They have not done it. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SIMHALLEN- 
BERGER] would charge me with not wishing to have the boys 
returned, I have been trying to get the men home and doing 
my best; and it is because the Government is not doing its duty 
and has been lying to Congress and to the people that I am 
making this point of order, in order that we may find out if they 
really want to bring the men back. 

In this paragraph, Mr. Chairman, provision is made for the 
purchase of other motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles 
for transportation of troops and supplies. The Motor Trans- 
port Corps is now loaded up with vehicles of this kind, and they 
are rotting in the rain, in the weather, and they have more 
than they need; and to appropriate more money for the purchase 
of motor vehicles, to be wasted and to lie out in waste, is only 
for one purpose, as I can see it. The Motor Transport Corps, 
now inefficient and incompetent, as it is in various camps of this 
country, are doing nothing with reference to these vehicles ex- 
cept to give officers commissions to stay there, and to make 
the enlisted men do laboring work of the commonest sort, and 
I do not propose to support an item for the purchase of any 
more motor vehicles unless I know that they are needed. I am 
Willing that the paragraph shall be amended so as to furnish 
transportation money to bring the soldiers home from France 
and bring those home that are in this country, but not for 
everything that is in this section. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I want to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the fact that he seems to have missed the point that my 
point of order was the elimination of authority to the depart- 
ment to purchase automobiles of any character at all. That 
point of order has been sustained, so that the objection that the 
gentleman raises to this item has been cured by the point of 
order. On page 82, line 5, the word “purchase” has been 
stricken out, so that it now only provides for operation and 
maintenance. On line 11, as to the purchase of ships, I made 
that point of order with the approval of several members on 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. DYER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. DYER. If this section is adopted as now written, with 
the point of order made by the gentleman sustained, will there 
be any authority in the War Department to purchase any more 
motor vehicles for the use of the Transport Corps anywhere 
else? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. 

Mr. RUCKER. It does not prevent hiring. Can they not go 
ahead and hire them? 


Mr. STAFFORD. There might be a necessity in some cases 
to hire conveyances to transport our boys to the railroad sta- 
tions. There might be such an exigency. 

Mr. RUCKER. I do not want them to be compelled to walk 
there. The gentleman’s logic might go to the word “hire” 
also, There might be some cases where the Army has not pur- 
chased these vehicles. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They can be transshipped to those places 
where they are needed. 

Mr. RUCKER. I think if the word“ purchase” is not left in 
there the word “hire” ought to be left in. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I think the point that the gentle- 
man from Missouri and the gentleman from Wisconsin makes 
is well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, That does not give the gentleman indefi- 
nite range. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
ognition in my own right. 

Mr. DYER. I have the floor. I would like to retain it for 
two minutes, so that the gentleman may ask me a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The report made to the committee 
shows that the War Department has on hand now $214,000,000 
worth of these motor-propelled vehicles, so that the point is 
well taken that we do not need to authorize them to purchase 
any more of them. In the hearings, where they asked $18,- 
000,000 of the $449,000,000 to be used for that department, the 
statement shows that it is for the repair of those things that go 
to the operation of the machine. There is nothing in the report 
that shows that they necd any more automobiles or that they, 
intended to purchase any more. 

Mr. DYER. In view of the statement of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin and the statement of the gentleman from Nebraska, 
1 judgment I value very highly, I withdraw my reserva - 

on. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, page 32, 
line 19, by striking out “$449,000,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “ $411,000,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] 
withdraws his reservation of a point of order, and the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The r read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Srarronp: Line 11 
* 3440,00, 000 and insert in lieu thercor $411 

Mr. DENT. I accept that amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Alabama accepts the 
amendment. The purpose of it is to reduce the estimate of the 
amount provided for the purchase of ships and tugs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, 1 offer the following mnend- 


ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

6 3 by Mr. FLOOD: Page 32, line 19, at the end of 

7 2 ss Sahar: That no part of said appropriation or any other 
wn lee carried in this bill shall be used for the purchase, 
maintenance, or operation of any motor- -propelled passenger-carrying 
vehicle in the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amendment 
is to prevent the expenditure of Government money to buy and 
maintain automobiles for the use of officials of the War De- 
partment. There are from 260 to 275 passenger automobiles 
being used by Army officers at the expense of the Government 
in the District of Columbia. 

I see no reason why the officials of the War Department 
should have automobiles furnished them any more than that 
officials of any other department of the Government in Wash- 
ington should have such luxuries furnished them. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would the gentleman's amendment elimi- 
nate the maintenance and operation of thé automobile of the 
Secretary of War? 

Mr. FLOOD. It would not; no. That automobile is specifi- 


I ask unanimous consent for rec- 


Ee 500 strike out 


cally appropriated for in the legislative appropriation bill, as 
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are the automobiles for the use of other members of the Cabi- 
net. That is right, because Congress has considered that mat- 
ter and determined upon the wisdom of the appropriation for 
that purpose. But here are a great number of automobiles 
assigned by Army officers to themselves and for their own use 
and paid for from a lump-sum appropriation made in this bill, 
There is no authority in law for such a use of these funds; it isa 
perversion of the appropriation and is an abuse that should 
be stopped. This amendment will stop that abuse. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY, Would not the gentleman’s amendment 
apply as well, if so worded, to other cities as well as Washing- 
ton? I have information that I can give the gentleman as to 
their use in exactly the same way in other cities as the motor- 
propelled vehicle service is used here in this city. Why specify 
Washington solely? 

Mr. FLOOD. I think the gentleman is right. We ought to 
prohibit their use in other places as well as in Washington; 
but I had not accurate information except as to the District of 
Columbia, where there are 275 high-class automobiles, paid for 
by this Government, costing the Government probably $2,500 a 
year apiece for maintenance, or $600,000 or $700,000 a year, 
and used by Army officers for their individual use, or to carry 
other Army officers from their places of residence to their 
places of business and back, and for other purpose of conven- 
ience and comfort to these officers. 

This is done in other places, such as New York and Phila- 
delphia, and I will be glad to enlarge the amendment so it will 
embrace other places as well as Washington. 

Mr. SNOOK. When I go to the State, War, and Navy Build- 
ing, I have noticed that they have a large number of auto- 
mobiles standing out there, and that they run a regular hack 
service for the officers. 

, Mr. FLOOD. I understand that is done. 
Mr. SNOOK. Is that included in this? 

Mr. FLOOD. That is included in this, and as far as my in- 
formation goes, this amendment will eliminate every passenger 
automobile now used by Army officers for their individual use 
or for their community use in the District of Columbia; and, with 
the enlargement of the amendment suggested by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, in the country. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Not only are these automobiles used by 
Army officials, but are they not driven by private soldiers who 
do nothing else except wait on these Army officers, and who 
ought to be discharged so that they may get back into some 
legitimate line of business? 

Mr. FLOOD. As the gentleman says, each one of these 275 
automobiles is driven by a private soldier, rendering menial serv- 
ice to some officer who may be in many respects inferior to the 
private who is driving for him. It is an outrage to impose 
menial service on men who volunteered or were drafted in the 
Army of the United States to fight the battles of this Nation. 
[Applause. ] 

I voted to send our boys to war to fight, to suffer hardships, to 
make sacrifices, to risk their limbs and their lives, and, if need 
be, to die for their country and the cause of liberty. I cast my 
vote gladly, willingly, because I knew my country was right 
and needed soldiers to defend her rights and her honor, but I 
did not vote to place the brave, patriotic, upstanding boys of this 
country in the ranks of the Army to act as servants for any man, 
and I protest against the use of soldiers for such purposes. 
‘LApplause. ] 

Mr. BARKLEY. If this amendment is agreed to it will also 
relieve the congestion by furnishing considerable parking space 
nround the State, War, and Navy Building for other automobiles 
of people who have business there. 

Mr. FLOOD. And it will give considerable space in the streets 
of Washington for people to travel in safety who pay for their 
own automobiles. [Applause.] 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

i; Mr, FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 
Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Is the gentleman aware that 
some seven or eight garages are being maintained for the care 
and repair of these Army officers’ automobiles? 

Mr, FLOOD. About eight of them. I believe. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman's amend- 
ment eliminate those? 

Mr. FLOOD, It will eliminate the necessity for some of 
them. This amendment applies only to passenger automobiles. 
It does not apply to truck automobiles. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman accept an amendment 
to his amendment, applying it to passenger automobiles of 
Army officers anywhere in the United States? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will be glad to accept such an amendment. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 2 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I observe that the gentleman's 
amendment applies to all motor-propelled vehicles ued in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. FLOOD. Passenger vehicles. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Passenger vehicles. The gentle- 
man is aware that many privates as well as officers are hauled 
back and forth to maneuvers, and necessarily by the transport 
service, and would not the gentleman be willing to have this 
amendment limited to the commissioned officers and not apply 
to the private soldiers? 

Mr. KNUTSON. We do not need any maneuvers now. 

Mr. FLOOD. This abuse has grown up. There is no au- 
thority in law for the assigning of 275 automobiles for the use of 
officers here. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. FLOOD. It has grown up as an abuse by these Army 
officers. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman ought to confine his 
amendment to the officers. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will accept the amendment suggested by the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. I ask unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from. Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that he may pröceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. $ 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman accept an amendment 
to his amendment by adding after the words “ District of Co- 
lumbia ” the words “ or elsewhere“? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman’s amendment cover the 
$250 a day that we are spending for gasoline on these auto- 
mobiles? 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, certainly it does. 

Mr. BUTLER. Can we not cut them out for the next four 
months as well as for the next fiscal year? We ought to stop 
them from using these automobiles now. 

Mr. FLOOD. That would make the amendment subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit this amendment to the committee. 
It is in the interest of economy. The time has certainly 
come when we should economize. We appropriated money 
and it was spent with a liberal and maybe a reckless hand 
when we were in war and no one objected, and no one will now 
honestly criticize such expenditures, because they were often 
made when men had to act so quickly they did not have time to 
think. But the time has come when we have time to think and 
to consider every item, when we owe it to the country to re- 
trench wherever possible and certainly to cut out every un- 
necessary and wasteful expenditure. This-amendment will saye 
$2,000,000 a year that is being spent for no useful purpose and 
without authority of law. [Applause.] 

To adopt this amendment we would at least relieve 275 soldiers 
of work that they should not be doing and enable them to return 
to their homes, and it might hasten the War Department in 
demobilizing the thousands and thousands of other soldiers that 
should be released from the Army without delay. [Applause.] 

Mr. SUMNERS. Will the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SUMNERS. I ask the gentleman if he will restate the 
main points of his amendment? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this amendment and atl amendments thereto be con- 
cluded in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman withhold that request 
for a moment? 

Mr. SUMNERS. I want the gentleman from Virginia to re- 
state the substance of his amendment. 

Mr. FLOOD, The amendment prohibits the use of any funds 
in this bill for the purchase or maintenance of passenger- 


carrying automobiles for the use of the Army in the District of 
Columbia or elsewhere, 
Mr. KNUTSON, Or elsewhere? 
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Mr. FLOOD. Or elsewhere. Mr. Chairman, I hope this 
amendment will be adopted. It is in the interest of economy ; 
it is in the interest of decent and orderly government, and it 
is in the interest of our Military Establishment itself, because 
this unauthorized and unjustifiable use of a lump-sum appropria- 
tion is one of the things that has cost many of our Army officers 
the confidence and affection of people, who would like to feel 
differently to all who wear the uniform of this country. [Ap- 
plause.] . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close at 
1 o'clock. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Reserving the right to object, I have no 
disposition to discuss it; but I want to offer an amendment by 
adding after the District of Columbia the words “or elsewhere 
in the United States.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on the amendment and all amendments 
thereto terminate at 1 o'clock. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, two gentlemen 
over here on this side want five minutes each. 

Mr. DENT. I will make it five minutes after 1 o'clock, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. WHI not the gentleman make it 
10 minutes after? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I reserve the right to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. How is the time to be distributed? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TREAD- 
way] wants five minutes and the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Sxxiz] wants five minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I want three minutes. 

Mr. DENT. And the gentleman from Nebraska five minutes 
and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Kincutor] one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto shall close at the expiration of 19 minutes, the 
time to be divided as stated. Is there objection? 
| Mr. KING. I object. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I moye that all debate on this 
amendment and amendments thereto close at 10 minutes past 
1 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
all debate on this amendment and amendments thereto close at 
10 minutes past 1. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the different 
gentlemen included in the proposition for unanimous consent. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ‘Treapwar]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I am in hearty accord with 
the motion of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] cutting 
out the special privilege to Army officers using automobiles 
almost indiscriminately in the city of Washington at Govern- 
ment expense. The same practice is evidently carried on in 
other cities. I have made a slight estimate of the daily main- 
tenance of the cost of these cars here in Washington alone, 
which I think is ample evidence that we should adopt the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

As stated a day or two ago, I have a letter, dated February 8, 
from Brig. Gen. Drake, chief of motor transportation, in which 
he informs me that there are 260 passenger automobiles assigned 
to the District, 152 in operation in the general service in this 
city, and the daily consumption of gasoline for all passenger 
automobiles enumerated above is 1,068 gallons per day. There 
are similar cars in operation in New York City to the number of 
120 and in Philadelphia 40. 

It is therefore safe to assume that there can not be less than 
600 or 700 passenger automobiles operated throughout the 
country for the pleasure and convenience of a few Army officers. 

Now, here is the daily expenses in the District. Allowing gaso- 
line to be sold at 25 cents to the Government, which is less than 
the individual can buy it, the gasoline consumed here daily 
would be over $250. There is a chauffeur with each one of these 
cars who is a private and receives $1 a day and upkeep, so that 
these chauffeurs would be an expense of at least $500. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Les. 

Mr. JONES. I want to ask the gentleman if, in view of the 
fact that the appropriation does not start until June 30 of this 
year, he does not think that there should be an amendment 
covering the period between now and July? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think the abuse should be canceled now: 
but that is another matter, as the machines are new being oper- 


ated under a previous appropriation. Let us fix it so that they 
can not be run after July 1. We are powerless up to that date 
and will have to aceept it. There must be a large element of 
wear and tear. A conservative estimate for tires and other ex- 
penses would be $250 more. 

Mr. FLOOD. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. It is estimated that each soldier in the Army 
costs the Government $1,400 or $1,500 a year. These automo- 
biles take all the time of a private soldier, so that the automo- 
bile is costing the Government for each chauffeur $1,400 or 


$1,500, 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is true, but I was not putting that 
in; I was only putting in the payment in wages and the suste- 
nance, trying to be conservative. There is no question, gentle- 
men, but that the cost would run much higher than the figures 
I am giving. The wear and tear of the cars can not be less than 
$250, making a total of $1,000 a day the Government is paying 
for allowing these officers to go around the city in Government- 
owned automobiles. These are the circumstances, and it is in- 
dieative of the reason for the gentleman's amendment. Such 
extravagances as these account to some extent for the large tax 
bills we are asked to pay. Unless action is taken to check this 
and similar extravagances taxes will continue to soar skyward, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 32, at the end of the paragraph, as an amendment to the amend- 
ment, add “and elsewhere in the United States, except those used for 
„ of enlisted men of the Army when upon military 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I now ask that the 
Clerk read the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia as it 
would read if amended. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 32, line 19, at the end of the paragraph, after line 19, insert: 
oF further, ‘That aa oe of said appropriation or any other 
appropriation carried in this shall 


be used for the purchase, main- 
vehi 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is it not necessary to except 
those that may be used on reservations in the United States, 
and should not the language be “ transportation of enlisted men 
of the Army for military purposes”? It might not be military 
duty to transport men from the station te a camp, but it would 
certainly be for a military purpose. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to so modify my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment in the manner indicated, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
out the words “of the Army 


duty,” and inserting the words “for military pur- 
the amendment will read: 


those used for the transportation of the enlisted men for military 
purposes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? I 
would like to have the attention of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Nebraska. 

Mr. RUCKER, 
“or hire” after the word “ purchase“? 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska has the 
floor. s 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 


This is in the time of the gentleman from 


Would it not also be wise to insert the words 
I offer that amend- 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 


Virginia [Mr. Froon], who has given this matter attention and 
who has offered this amendment, informs me that he will ac- 
cept my amendment to it. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the 
provision seems to allow enlisted men to ride and not officers, 
would it not be a good idea to allow the officers to have roller 
skates, so that they could hang on behind? They have got to 
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go. around Washington to the various places where the War 
Department is situated. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I think if we carry on this matter 
of allowing officers of the Army to have vehicles we will soon 
have a legless Army, and I am in favor of developing their legs 
as well as the legs of the men. 

Mr. SANFORD. Roller skates would develop their legs. 

Mr. SNELL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Would the fixing of the time for debate 
include the offering of amendments to the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; because gentlemen must get the 
floor in order to offer an amendment. 

Mr. BURNETT. That can be done when the time expires, 
ean it not? 

The CHAIRMAN. There would be no difficulty in so ar- 
ranging for that, but not under the order. 

Mr, KING. Mr. Chairman, there was no agreement of the 
House by which certain gentlemen were to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; there was not. There was a unani- 
mous-consent agreement which was defeated by the objection 
of the gentleman, and then the motion was put and agreed to 
and the Chair stated at that time that he would recognize those 
gentlemen who had been named in the unanimous-consent agree- 
— on the Chair will do that. The gentleman from New 

or r 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, there has been considerable dis- 
cussion here about the trucks and automobiles now being used in 
the Army, the new ones on hand, the number yet to come on un- 
filled orders, and the future disposition of the same. 
been making some investigation along this line and believe this 
information should be given to the House and to the country. 
I want the country to know the enormous number of motor ve- 
hicles we own and have on hand, both used and new, at the pres- 
ent time, as well as the large and almost unbelievable number 
yet to be delivered on unfilled orders. I call your attention to 
this at this time because I believe Congress should force the 
War Department to adopt some policy immediately in regard to 
the disposition of these motor cars, that are not needed and prob- 


I have | 8 


ably: never will be needed by the War Department. A great 


many people are asking whether they are for sale or not. I am 
informed that to some inquiries the department has said they 
were not for sale, to others they were not for sale at present, 
and still another Member has just told me he believes that in 
some cases they are selling them. The armistice was signed 
nearly four months ago, and I maintain some one, somewhere 
should know by this time what we are going to do with the 
billions of dollars’ worth of valuable material we have on hand 
that is no longer used for Government purposes. 

On February 5 the Assistant Director of Purchase and Storage 
informed me that there were approximately 51,000 motor trucks; 
8,500 ambulances, and 8,600 passenger cars in the hands of the 
American Expeditionary Forces. 

The number of new or used cars in this country, both truck 
and passenger, I was unable to get, as they did not haye the 
information in the department at that time; but every man 
knows there are countless numbers of them in every part of 
the country, and most of them are just burning gas and using 
up tires and not producing anything at the present time. 

At the time of the signing of the armistice there were on 
orders and still undelivered to the Government 138,424 autos 
and trucks; 96,952 of this amount were canceled, and the bal- 
ance, or 41,472, were to be delivered at a future date. 

On January 9, 1919, two months after the signing of the 
armistice—and this is the last tabulation made up to the 
present time—there were still to be delivered to the Government 
autos, trucks, and motorcycles as follows: 


9 C. M. 1-ton ambulances —— 1, 834 
8 C. M. Standard Reb 8 . 
1}-ton SANANE SAna C E ES S a G — 3, 090 
— 0; S ec 9, 068 

1 2 and 3 ton: truexz. . 3 
—— recce ee ER ~~. 9,408 
Standard 1}-ton trucks for domestic use 563 
Standard 3-ton and heavier trucks for domestic use__-------_- 1, 371 


Below is given a complete list of orders at the time of 
signing of the armistice, the number canceled, and number to be 
delivered by each contractor and the expected date of delivery, 
although I have been advised by the department that the time of 
some of these deliveries has been further extended: 


Status and estimated production of total motor vehicle orders—showing contract terminations since the signing of the armistice. 
VEHICLES STANDARDIZED FOR. OVERSEAS SHIPMENT. 
[Motors and Vehicles Division, Office of the Direetor of Purchases.) 


A A 
.-| Hupp Motor Car Cor; 
fae Motor Car re gioie] 


Hees celine? ie pet | Rien Dodge e Co ae 
Tord light delivery..| Lt. Del. . Ford Motor COC ii G R 
A ͤ’⁰.ꝛ ˙ w « WM ⅛˙ . ˙ OEA POE ra A 
White standard. A....... 1}-ton..... The White Co............... 
Do A 


ween —2ͥꝑ 


—y[—ů st 8 ũ ĩ 3 33S3330322:ſ „„ 


ee —— Wik 


PROBS SRE R TS ROEA FE — . —— 13,339 8, 139 


Prospective deliveries. 


—— nee 


500 
1,307 
4,023 2,540 


——4%üdiq 33m 34% „„„„„„„„„„ 


3,900 


1,00 301 


z 


1 


A number of trucks on each of these orders have been completed, but as none of them have been inspected and accepted they can not properly be shown on this report. 
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Status and estimated production of total motor vehicle orders—showing contract terminations since the signing of the armistice—Continued. by 
VEHICLES STANDARDIZED FOR OVERSEAS SHIPMENT—continued. 


Total Prospective deliveries. 


to due. Janu- | Febru- 
Dec. 31. Dec. 31. 11-31. ary. | ary. March. April, 


5 Elison O TAE IEE RE T TET E è 
3,750 | 1,033 | 2, 15) 
1,045 800 545 . 135 140 140 130 
2,545 544] 1,500] 5001 2| 116 130 115 
1. 623 750 422 114 140 145 
3, 1,344] 2,000 406| 27 206] 200 
3, 1,266 | 2,000 434 193 174 180 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.. — 1,000 
n Bethlehem Motors Corpora- 2, 8501, 500 
. do . Diamond T Motor Co 3, 733 | 2,000 
TERE T OEE U. Truck Co 2, 629 | 1,500 
25 670 1,000 
3, 658 | 2,000 
1, 57 750 
1, 000 


Signal Motor Truck Co . do 
United Motors Coo 


Federal Motor Truck Co. Detroit, Mich 
Kelly-Springfield Motor | Springfield, Ohio.. 


. Indiana 


howe |] a2 


= ve 


Paige Ai Motor Car Co 1, 
atte Drive Auto Co. 4 
Premier Motor C0. 2, 
Kissel Motor Car Co. 1, 

15, 


hke main ears Mannfac- | Cleveland, Ohio. I, 
S Harter Davidson Motorcy- | Milwaukee, Wis. . . 26, 487 


cle Co. 
do .... . Hendee Manufacturing Co... e 1 5 


Side cars}............ ö Motorcy- | Milwaukee, Wis.. | 26, 090 | 093 | 14, 14,352 10, 509 
cle o 
n Hendee Manufacturing Co...| Springfield, Mass.. 39,124 | 16,804 19, 200 
ESASEN PETE REN VT ibnen EA VOA 3 65,223 | 31,138 | — 5 
Bicycles. .| Westfield Manufacturing Co.] W. 35,007 | 22, 502 | 13, 500 |........ 
rm e Great Western Manufactur- Wesel as ARNE 15,750 | 3,750 12,000 
n SATEET SE „ Davis Sewing Machine Co... Dayton, Ohio.....| 16,250 | 3,252 12, 000 


ccc / OT PT AEN OTA 0 ASe eee 88,0 002 | 29, 504 | 
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Status and estimated production of total motor tehicle orders—showing contract terminations since the signing of the armistice—Continued. 
VEHICLES STANDARDIZED POR OVERSEAS SHIPMENT—continued. 


i I regret I am unable to give accurately the unmber of new cars 
already delivered to the department and are now being stored in 
various places, and I am informed that by far the greater num- 
ber are standing outdoors and exposed to the wind and weather 
during these winter months. However, I can give the actual 
number so stored in the vicinity of Baltimore at Camp Holabird: 
ae CORB rs 8 . — S 


90 
1, 810 

I am told the War Department intend taking these cars apart, 
boxing them up, and erecting buildings to. store them in, and that 
it costs at least $100 per car to take them apart, to say nothing 
of the cost of land and buildings to store them in. 

Mr. Chairman, what I want to know and what the country 
wants to know is, if we have no need for these cars, what 
earthly excuse is there for us to continue making these cars in 
every part of the country, driving them at a large expense to 
Baltimore, then hiring men to take them apart and store them 
and put them away to be forgotten and actually lost, as far as 
any real value is concerned? 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. WISE. Under this amendment as adopted, which pro- 
vides that no gasoline shall be furnished or used through the 
funds of this appropriation for the use of these machines in 
Washington or elsewhere, Gen, Pershing in France would have 
to buy his own gasoline. 


16 170 
182 
485 500 


4,857 | 2,126 1,900 | 1,37 | 333] 678] 388] 25 
== SS E A — 


Mr. SNELL. I was not speaking of that amendment. I am 
simply calling attention of the Members to the number of trucks 
now on hand and the number yet to be delivered, in order to see 
if we can not get some information from the department as to 
What is to become ef the trucks and what is going to be their 
future policy in regard to them, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Are any of them being sold? 

Mr. SNELL. I can not find out definitely that there are any 
being sold or that they are going to sell any of them. It is pri- 
vately whispered about that there was an arrangement between 
the automobile manufacturers of the country and the War De- 
partment that none of these trucks or machines that are now 
abroad would ever be sold over there or ever come back from 
France, but would be scrapped, and that none of these that the 
Government has on hand at the present time would ever be sold 
to the consuming public. That is what I want to find out, and I 
want the people of this country to know the enormous number 
of trucks that we have on hand and are yet to be delivered, and 
then see if public sentiment or Congress or something will not 
force the department to take some definite action to get our 
money out of this property that is slowly and surely going to 
waste at the present time. We can never get as much money 
out of these cars as at the present. The market has been short 
of small trucks and still is, and if the Government would go at 
it in a businesslike way I haye no doubt but what a large num- 
ber of these cars could be turned into money at once with little 
or no loss. Even if they sell them at some loss it would be better 
than to pile them up in an open Iot to rust and decay. 

Mr. SNOOK. Will the gentleman yield?. 

Mr. SNELL. I will. 
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Mr. SNOOK. I will state to the gentleman that I had an 
inquiry from a gentleman from my district who wanted to buy 
one of these, and he addressed a letter to the War Department, 
and they informed him that they had none to sell and were not 
going to sell any, and all they had to spare they were going to 
turn over to the Post Office Department. 

Mr. SNELL. That is the subject I was coming to in a few 
minutes, and I am glad the gentleman brought it up. It has 
been whispered about also that all of these trucks would be 
used in connection with the Post Office Department at a certain 
time. 

If the Post Office Department has any use for any of them, 
let them have them at once, but as far as using these trucks 
for general parcel-post delivery throughout the country, there is 
nothing to it, for our post roads are not in condition to use them. 
One trip with a 3-ton truck over our average country roads after 
a rain delivering parcel post would put an end to it. 

Now, the only sensible thing to do is not to buy land and 
buildings to store more trucks, but to stop buying immediately. 
Adopt some definite business policy and sell the trucks and cars 
we do not need to the consuming public. I do not mean to 
glut the market and disrupt business in this line, but distribute 
in such a way and in different sections, so as to not materially 
affect general conditions, but give the public an opportunity to 
buy these cars at the market value or enough less so the Gov- 
ernment can clean up on them with as little loss as possible. 

I think the time has come when we should take some definite 
action here if we have any control over what is going to be done 
with all this enormous amount of property. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, when I asked for the 
minute I did not desire to speak long about this at all, but 
the purpose of my asking for it was to offer the amendment 
which the gentleman from Nebraska and I have agreed upon, 
except I notice in his amendment there he does not use the 
language, “other parts of the United States.” I think that 
ought to go in there, because I do not think that officers in 
Europe ought to be deprived of the use of these automobiles, 
and if the gentleman will agree to it I will ask unanimous 
consent that the words “United States” be inserted in his 
amendment. 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. I accept the amendment, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it shall read, “elsewhere in the United 
States.” 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I understood that that was it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that his amendment should be modified as indi- 
cated by the gentleman from Kentucky. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to know what it is, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. “Or elsewhere in the United 
States.” In drawing the amendment I left out those words. I 
wrote it twice, but gentlemen came up and I wrote it very 
hurriedly. However, I now understand that it is already in 
there. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Then I withdraw my request. 
purpose I had was to offer this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, very likely sev- 
eral gentlemen in the House, perhaps most of you, feel that the 
abuse which has grown up in this District needs to be stopped 
and yet feel, perhaps, this is rather drastic. I surely am one 
of that class. I want to suggest to you, however, this fact— 
and it seems about the best language that hurriedly can be 
framed to meet the situation—that it will have this good result, 
it will compel the immediate consideration of this question and 
the bringing in in another body of a properly drawn and 
framed amendment that will stop the vice with as little hard- 
ship to the Military Establishment as possible. There is going 
to be some hardship worked by this if literally adopted and 


The only 


applied. Proper legislation can be proposed by the War Depart- | m 


ment, and doubtless will be, if some provision is now adopted. 
Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have only a minute, but I will. 
Mr. KNUTSON. Why can not these officers use motor side 
cars if they have legitimate business to transact for the Army? 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. A motor-propelled vehicle in- 
cludes a motorcycle. Of course, there are Army officers en- 


ged in military work who need to have automobile service, 
and should have it, but how to frame legislation that will give 
needed authority and yet abolish this undoubted vice is dif- 
ficult to frame. 

Mr. MANN. If this amendment goes through, will an officer 
located at a fort quite a ways from transportation have to walk 
to Washington? 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They would walk or take a train. 

Mr. MANN. They can not take a train there. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am inclined to think, like the 
gentleman from Illinois, that one of the most valuable things 
we could possibly do would be to stop some of the running 
about from camps to the city on the part of a great many of 
these men. It might facilitate demobilization. 

A 15 DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield for a short ques- 
on : 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Does not the gentleman think we ought to 
strike out the words “ carried in this bill,” and make this pro- 
vision immediately effective? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I favor that, but that makes it 
subject to a point of order, but if some one will offer later the 
proper language I shall certainly approve of it in that form. 
This abuse has come to be colossal. It works for inefficiency 
in the military service. It works for extravagance in govern- 
ment, and it works for everything that is not healthy in the 
public service. Many officers have themselves been guilty of 
conduct that brings this drastic action. The higher Army 
officers are responsible for its existence, and I do not refer to 
the general in charge of the Motor Transport Service; he has 
nothing whatever to do with it. Most of you know he is a 
splendid, high-grade man. The responsibility does not rest 
there. All he does is to turn over the transportation as orders 
come to him for such transportation to be delivered. It rests 
with the highest authority in the War Department. It rests 
with the Secretary of War's office or somebody in the Secretary 
of War's office. Now, I want to say to you, you have not cured 
all the evil by this amendment even. This will not touch a large 
part of the Quartermaster’s Corps, and in the Quartermaster’s 
Corps and depot quartermaster’s office in this city you will find 
autemobile abuses that have become serious. It is a vicious 
system that has grown up, perhaps without any person's willing 
it, certainly without any authority stopping it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. 

There is an amendment pending and an amendment to the 
amendment, and of course the latter must be disposed of before 
additional amendments are offered. The question is on the 
amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out of the 
amendment the words “ carried in this bill.” 

The CHAIRMAN. That would be an amendment to the 
amendment to the amendment, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment and 
the amendment to the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Virginia and the amendment 
of the gentleman from Nebraska thereto be again reported. 

The amendments were again reported. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I move as a substitute 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, there was only one amendment 
reported by the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk advises the Chair that he read 
the amendment to the amendment in. 

Mr. MANN. We do not know whether it was done or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report specifically the 
amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHALLENBERGER to the amendment offered 
by Mr. FLOOD : At the end of the Flood amendment insert the following : 
“and elsewhere in the United States except those used for the trans- 
portation of the enlisted men for military purposes.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


ent, 4 
The CHAIRMAN: The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered 8 BARKLEY : Add at the end of the amend- 
ment the following: And from and after the passage of this act no 

t of any appropriation heretofore made for the maintenance of the 
Military ‘Establishment shall be used for such purpose.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
order? 

Mr, MANN. The amendment as offered relates to appropria- 
tions in this bill, while the gentleman seems to have extended 
it to other appropriations, which is clearly not in order. 


Will the gentleman state the point of 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to suggest simply this, that this 
amendment will reduce expenses. There is nothing speculative 
about it. It is intended to and will accomplish that purpose, 
and while it applies specifically to appropriations heretofore 
made it does not repeal any general law on the subject. It sim- 
ply limits the expenditure of money heretofore appropriated 
by Congress. 

Mr. MANN. We are dealing with this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are dealing with a different appropria- 
tion, the Chair will say to the gentleman from Kentucky. The 
point of order is sustained. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rucker; After the word “ purchase” in- 
sert the word “hire,” so that as amended it will read: 

“Provided further, That no part of said 9 or any other 
appropriation carried in this bill shall be for the purchase, hire, 
maintenance, or operation of any motor-propelled vehicle.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking out 
the word “bill” and inserting the word “act.” Even then it 
will be crude enough. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment by striking out the word “ bill” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word “act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the first 
word of the Shallenberger amendment, “and,” and insert the 
word s or.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut offers an 
ameudment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the Shallenberger amendment by striking out the word “and” 
and inserting in lieu thercof the word “ or.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
can not be done by a motion. The Shallenberger amendment 
has been agreed to. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment may be offered. 

Mr. MANN. I wanted to demonstrate what crude methods we 
were adopting in enacting important legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] asks 
unanimous consent that this be done. Without objection, the 
amendment presented by the gentleman from Connecticut will 
be agreed to and inserted by the Clerk in the amendment. [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears no objection. The question is now 
on agreeing to the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For procuring and introducing water to buildings and premises at 
such military posts and stations as from their situations require it to 
be brought from a distance; for the installation and extension of plumb- 
ing wi buildings where the same is not specifically provided for in 
other 8 for the purchase and repair of fire apparatus, in- 
cluding fire-alarm systems; for the d sal of sewage, and expenses 
incident thereto, for repairs to water and sewer systems and plumbing; 
for hire of employees, $5,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH and Mr. FREAR rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wars] is recognized. 

Mr. WALSH. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman if this appropria- 
tion includes expenditures for this purpose at military canton- 
ments which have been entrusted to take care of the men raised 
under the provisions of the selective-service law, or whether it is 
simply for military forts and reservations? 

Mr. DENT. It includes those cantonments that would be in 
existence during the next year. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 15835) making appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. : 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. KEY of Ohio, by direction of the Committee on Pensions, 
presented for printing under the rule the conference report and 
statement on the bill (H. R. 12211) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regu- 
lar Army and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and 
sailors, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1071). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12211) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 3, 4, 
7, 9, 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 28, 24, 27. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 13, 17, 22, 25, 26, 
28, and agree to the same. ' 
Joun A. Key, 
Sam R. SELLS, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


T. J. WALSH, 
REED Saroor, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12211) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows and dependents of such sol- 
diers and sailors, submit the following written statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ference as to each of said amendments, viz: 

On amendment No. 1 (Sarah B. Green): Restores provision 
for pension. 

On amendment No. 2 (Edward Blackmer): A correction. 

On amendment No. 3 (Annie Neate): Restores provision for 
pension. 

On amendment No. 4 (Fred A. Angelo): Restores provision 
for pension. 

On amendment No. 5 (Samuel 
month in lieu of $12. 

On amendment No. 6 (Edith V. Bowman): Strikes out provi- 
sion for pension.“ 

On amendment No. 7 (Grant H. Hill): Restores provision for 
pension. 

On amendment No. 8 (Lindley Herrington): Strikes out pro- 
vision for pension. $ 

On amendment No. 9 (Genevra M. Lamb): Restores provision 
for pension. 

On amendment No. 10 (Charles A. Walter): Restores provi- 
sion for pension. 

On amendment No. 11 (Edward P. Aler, alias John I’. Ed- 
wards): A correction. 

On amendment No, 12 (Emma L. Green): Restores provision 
for pension. 

On amendment No. 13 (James P. Dooley): A correction. 

On amendment No. 14 (Frances L. Young) : Restores provi- 
sion for pension. 

On amendment No. 15 (Fred F. Newell): Restores provision 
for pension. 

On amendment No. 16 (Susan E. Brown): Restores rate of 
$25 in lieu of $20 proposed. 

On amendment No. 17 (Henry A. Jaegle): Grants rate of $17 
a month in lieu of $12 proposed. 

On amendment No. 18 (Mary A. Lawson): Restores provision 
for pension. 

On amendment No. 19 (Mary O. Barbee): Restores provision 
for pension. - 

On amendment No. 20 (Carrie E. Dennis) : 
for pension. 

On amendment No. 21 (Lafayette Martin): Restores provi- 
sion for pension. 

On amendment No. 22 (Walter Sewell): Strikes out provi- 
sion for pension. 

On amendment No. 23 (Addie Burns): 
for pension. - 


E. Spencer): Grants $17 a 


Restores provision 


Restores provision 
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On amendment No, 24 (Mary E. Wainright) : Restores provi- 
sion for pension. 

On amendment No. 25 (Rebecca Strouther): Strikes out pro- 
vision for increase of pension, as she is now pensioned under 
special act of Congress. 

On amendment No. 26 (Belle R. Reid): Strikes out provision 
for increase of pension, as she is now pensioned under special 
act of Congress. 

On amendment No. 27 (Alice A. Thorburn): Restores provi- 
sion for pension. 

On amendment No, 28 (Wesley H. Crockett): Strikes out pro- 
. vision for pension. 


Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. KEY of Ohio, by direction of the Committee on Pensions, 
presented for printing under the rule the conference report and 
statement on the bill (S. 4723) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. HAyYEs, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving. copies, the 
papers in the case of Harlan W. Jenks, H. R. 9434, Sixty-fifth 
Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 15835, the 
Army appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 15835, the Army appropriation bill, with 
Mr. Sacnovers of Virginia in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Warsa] has the floor. 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend-my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, with reference to my inquiry, 
do I understand that the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs states that the cantonments which have been constructed 
are known as posts or stations? Is that a correct designation 
of them? 

Mr. DENT. You mean temporary camps during the emer- 
gency? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DENT. Some of them are called cantonments and others 
are called National Guard camps. 

Mr. WALSH, I notice in other sections of the bill proviston 
Is made for telephone service and the like at posts, camps, can- 
tonments, depots, arsenals, and so forth, but this item is appar- 
ently restricted to military posts and stations. My inquiry is 
whether any of this money would be expended, or would be 
available for expenditure, at these cantonments, or whether it 
would be confined to military posts and staticns established be- 
fore the emergency, and of a permanent character? 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman that of course if 
any of these cantonments happen to be in existence after the 
ist day of next July, this appropriation by law would apply to 
them. But the committee cut the appropriation more than half 
in two on the theory that it ought to be confined to permanent 
military posts in the country. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not that quite a generous appropriation, 

$5,000,000, for water and sewers and the purchase and repair of 
fire apparatus? 
Mr. KAHN, They asked for $12,000,000, and the committee 
cut it to $5,000,000. I would call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the statement made by Gen. Marshall, on page 204 of 
the hearings, in which he says: 


At gers? of the Regular 8 pone and at certain of the canton- 
ments which it is supposed will maintained for permanent occu- 
pancy b; to purchase 2 from public-service 


troops, it is necessa 
corporations, and it is estima t the 3 expenditure for 
this purchase will 8 to 81.799 342. which is 2 8 of the 
nmount appropriated in e Regular 4 Army bill for the 1 year 1919. 


Mr. WALSH, hat | is very true, but the last prewar appro- 
priation for this very purpose was $1,500,000. Here we have 
— it to $5,000,000. Now, if we are going back to a prewar 


Mr. DENT. Where does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
get those figures? I have the figures before me for 1917. It is 
$2,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH. It was referring to the 1916 item, 

Mr. DENT. This was the 1917 appropriation. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, even with the 1917 3 of 
$2,000,000 it seems to me that without some specific explanation 
and without its being shown that this is to apply to some canton- 
ments which are located an increase of $3,000,000 is somewhat 
excessive. | 

Mr. DENT. That was the reason for the increased appropria- 
u because it is possible that it might have to apply to some 
of them. 

Mr. WALSH. “It is possible.” That is one of the explana- 
tions of contingent or possible action. 

Mr. KAHN. The department asked for $12,000,000 for this 
item, and the committee thought by cutting it to $5,000,000 they 
were acting fairly to the soldiers and to the Government. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, the committee has acted fairly and with 
due generosity, but it seems to me the House ought to know how 
the money is to be expended and how many of these canton- 
ments are to be made military posts or stations. 

neat ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. DENT. I yield. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Is the gentleman from Alabama reading 
from the Army appropriation act of 1917, in which $2,000,000 
was carried for furnishing water for military purposes ? 

Mr. DENT. I am reading from the appropriation bill ap- 
proved May 12, 1917. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That was for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Many of these cantonments then had 
already been built. 

Mr. DENT. Not at the time this act was passed, but during 
that year. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. You were making appropriations for that 
year, and carried only $2,000,000 for that purpose. 

Mr. DENT. I will call attention, Mr. Chairman, to page 733, 
part 2, of the hearings before the committee, in which a detailed 
statement is given, showing exactly each item of the appropria- 
tion asked for, as follows: 


Water and sewers. 


Division making 
estimate. 


Construction. 
Do. 

General supplies, 

Construction. 


ci to bulidings. . vos 
Soe paragina anh extension otphuabing >. 


11, 114,869 


It will be noticed that the total amount there is $11,114,869, 
which the committee cut down to $5,000,000, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any sequence in the large appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 for the purchase of water in view of the 
adoption of the constitutional amendment? 

Mr. DENT. Well, I believe that the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin and myself agree that that amendment ought not to have 
been adopted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thoroughly agree. I wondered whether 
this water was to be still used as chasers for the benefit of those 
who happen to have stores in their possession after the law. 
becomes effective. 

Speaking seriously, what is the need of such large appropria- 
tions as $1,000,000 for the purchase of water? 

Mr. DENT. I confess to the gentleman, as I have plainly 
stated to the committee all during the consideration of this bill, 
that in the present state of the Army situation and the uncer- 
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tainty of it, appropriations like this are largely a matter of 
guess, and that is all you can say in regard to them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire on another subject which 
has been considered in a way by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, or, rather, it was referred to in the hearings before the 
Committee on Appropriations: Did the Committee on Military 
Affairs give any consideration to the purchase of the land on 
which these cantonments are located, as a permanent policy, or 
did they merely continue the present proposal to have them 
under lease? 

Mr. DENT. I think I stated on yesterday that the committee 
had hearings. The Secretary of War and the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. Crowell, appeared before the committee and 
stated that the policy of the War Department was to purchase 
all of these various cantonments and to abandon all the Na- 
tional Guard camps except two, one in South Carolina and one 
in California, for the purpose not of using them as permanent 
military posts, but of reselling the property, thinking that 
thereby they could save some money. They asked the advice 
of the committee, and the committee declined to give any advice 
on the subject. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Do we understand that under existing MW] 


the department has authority to go ahead and purchase the land 
on which these cantonments are temporarily established? 

Mr. DENT. It was so claimed by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the committee has not taken any 
stand in either canceling that authorization or approving it? 

ae DENT. The committee has taken no action whatever 
on it. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out “ $5,000,000 ” 
and to substitute “ $2,000,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Frear offers an amendment on page 33, line 4, to strike out 
“ $5,000,000” and insert $2,000,000.” 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether the 
House fully appreciates the position in which we are being 
placed during the discussion before the committee. Here is 
a bill reaching $1,117,000,000, ten times as great as any bill 
prior to the war, and we have a one-page report on it, that is all; 
and the House is supposed to gather from that the necessity for 
this $1,000,000,000 bill. Then we ask the committee, “ What in- 
formattion can you give us?” And then a member of the com- 
mittee refers to some general statement. For instance, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Kann], whom we all highly respect 
for his knowledge about this general subject says, “ The depart- 
ment wanted $12,000,000 for this item, but we held it down to 
$5,000,000.” “It used to be how much?” “A few hundred 
thousand dollars.” 

Mr. KAHN. It used to be $2,000,000. 

Mr. FREAR. I am asking that it be made $2,000,000 now. 

Mr, KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. If I can have more time. 

Mr. KAHN. That was based on an army of 100,000 men. 

Mr. FREAR. But, Mr. Chairman, this paragraph has no 
reference to 100,000 men or 1,000,000 men. It says: 

For procuring and introducing water to ape rier or and premises at 
such military posts and stations as from their situations require it to be 
brought from a distance. 

They might spend $100,000,000 on that item on the same argu- 
ment in the judgment of these men who have reported or sug- 
gested these various items to the committee. Who are to de- 
termine the amount at this fime when we are demobilizing men 
or seeking to do it, when we are trying to abandon some of these 
eantonments and posts? At a time when we have just had 
placed before us and passed a $6,000,000,000 revenue bill it is 
said the estimating officers wanted $12,000,000, and the com- 
mittee advised the officers by saying “We can not give you 
$12,000,000, but we will give you $5,000,000,” a reduction of 
about 60 per cent. For what? To include bringing a water 
supply 50 miles, if desired—to bring water down to any of these 
cantonments or Army posts.. My inquiry is, Why should it be 
done this year any more than during any prior year? Why should 
this burden be put on the people this year more than any other 
year? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have just reduced the last item $38,- 
000,000. It has been stated to the House that $214,000,000 has 
been invested in motor vehicles. It is needless to discuss the 
enormous waste in these motor vehicles. That is the same 
department which asks us to appropriate $5,000,000 for water 
and sewers. I ask you who is going to pay for these extraordi- 
nary expenditures? Here is a bill appropriating $1,117,000,000, 
as I said before, with one small page containing the entire 
report upon it. Think of it! Why does not the committee give 
us the information as other committees do on other bills? Then, 


when we ask about the necessity for the expense, what do we 
get? I cast no reflection on the members of the committee, who 
are acting on the advice of the officers who made the estimates, 
and the chairman of the committee says it is a “ mere guess.” He 
just made that statement to the committee. Of course it is a 
mere guess. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. FREAR. No; not at this moment. I will later. This is 
the first time I have spoken on the bill, and I want to use my 
time. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to interfere with any 
necessary appropriation, but we have not any information here 
on which to base the expenditure. I want to say that I would 
go as far as anyone in support of what the War Department has 
done in carrying on the war. I appreciate all that our Army 
has done to win the war, and during the war voted for every- 
thing, but now I believe we should economize. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Not unless you give me more time. 

Mr. McKENZIE. We will do that. If the gentleman has no 
information, how does he have the courage to offer this amend- 
mmt? 

Mr. FREAR. Just because the gentleman from Illinois has 
failed to give us information, time after time, when he has 
risen to his feet and has attempted to do it. He has attempted 
to do it, but he has not given us any positive information. It 
is a guess even which comes from the chairman. We can not 
get the information from the committee, because the chairman 
of the committee says it is a mere guess, as we know it is. 
Then, why do you say you want $5,000,000 when it is a guess? 
I had much sympathy with the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Winco] last night when he was offering inquiries on this bill, 
which only has a one-page report for this, a billion-dollar bill. 
A few days ago we passed another bill appropriating $747,- 
000,000, with an authorization of $400,000,000 beyond that. 
Who is going to pay all these enormous expenditures? The peo- 
ple; and we are asked to put a tax on them based on a mere 
guess. Now, I do not know about the necessity. If there is a 
necessity, it has not been shown. If this provision and the 
appropriation was good yesterday, it was good 10 years ago. 
And why this great increase at this particular time? You say 
we may have to go 50 miles away or 10 miles away to put in 
this water-supply proposition. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman offers an amendment to make 
this $2,000,000. 3 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. Is that a mere guess? 

Mr, FREAR. A mere guess; and so was $12,000,000, first pro- 
posed to the committee; and then the committee guessed and 
cut it down to $5,000,000. Of course, $2,000,000 is a mere guess. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. KAHN. The committee guessed, because it realizes that 
we must have a supply of water for the various camps for an 
average of 500,000 men during the year. Before the war we 
only had 100,000 in the Army all told. We have to buy this 
water from the municipal water companies all over the Union 
where camps are located. That is the reason why the committee 
concluded that we would have to give the $5,000,000 that the 
committee decided on. But water is only one feature; there 
is the fire control which has to be established in cantonments, 
and they are going to be used for some years. The item includes 
a number of features, and the committee predicated their esti- 
mate on the number of men that we have to take care of. 

Mr. FREAR. If the gentleman will permit me to proceed. 
The chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Alabama, 
read to us, and I kept track of the figures, $3,700,000 for this 
one item of water supplies, and $12,000,000 for the paragraph 
was the basis of that estimate. The committee cut it down to 
$5,000,000 for all purposes. The gentleman from California says 
we are estimating for 500,000 men a year. Well, I will say to 
him that some Members of this House are not willing to have 
500,000 men for the Regular Army, and they want to demobilize 
the men as quickly as possible. The officers may want to keep 
them in camp, but we have requests from all over the country to 
let the men go home. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman recognizes the fact that the men 
when brought here from the other side have to be sent to the 
camps and have to remain until they are demobilized, and that 
during that time they have to drink water. 

Mr. FREAR. That is frue, but I do not suppose they are 
to be sent all over the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 
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Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. DENT. ` Mr. Chairman, pending that request, I ask unani- 
mous consent that at the expiration of five minutes all debate 
on this paragraph and all amendments thereto be concluded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that after five minutes debate on the paragraph 
and all amendments thereto be concluded. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection that the time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin be extended five minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Let me say that if the chairman and other 
members of the committee take my time I shall not have a 
chance to say much, but I am glad to yield to any member of 
the committee. 

Mx. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Does the gentleman know that the War De- 
partment sends these soldiers who come back from the other 
side to the various cantonments to be demobilized? 

Mr. FREAR. That was the suggestion of the gentleman, I 
know a case where officers were brought back from the other 
side, landed at Hoboken, and told to pay their own way home. 

Mr, KAHN. That was the case of an individual officer. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; of individual officers. Let them put the 
men in the first and nearest camp and demobilize them as soon 
as possible, and not send them to southern and western camps, 
where there is no water supply. 

Mr, KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Well, now I want a few moments; you will not 
give me another five minutes under the restriction. You gen- 
tlemen have talked hour after hour, and this is the first time I 
have spoken on the. bill. 

Mr. KAHN. But the gentleman is making a misstatement. 

Mr. FREAR. I have made no misstatement. I say it is true 
you can not send men to California and demobilize them. We 
want them demobilized as quickly as possible, and it is not 
necessary to spend $3,700,000 to get water supplies brought a 
good many miles to cantonments and camps, and we know it. 
That proposition is as sensible as a great many other proposi- 
tions in this bill. Of course, I know no more about the neces- 
sity than does the chairman of the committee or the members of 
the committee. The committee has cut down the estimate of 
$12,000,000 to $5,000,000; why not cut it $3,000,000 less in this 
item and make it $2,000,000, as it was before? If we are going 
to enact legislation, put it at the amount it was before the war. 
We have got 10 times as much for this bill as we had prior to 
the war, and it is about time that we began to economize some- 
where along the line, 

Mr. McKENZIB. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. FREAR. I would be willing for the gentleman to inter- 
rupt me if he could give me any information. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I can. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman can not, I am afraid, beca 


the chairman could not do it and the gentleman from Illinois | Arm 


has not done it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I simply wish to state to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin who I know desires to be fair 

Mr. FREAR. Quick, quick—give me the question—I have 
enly five minutes. 

Mr, McKENZIE. The Committee on Military Affairs felt that 
we would not have 500,000 men in the Army from July 1, 1919, 
to July 1, 1920, and we therefore cut this appropriation. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; and we ought not to have over 100,000 
men here, or 200,000 men in the Army, and the average man in 
this House if you give him a chance to vote will say that; and 
we are not going to get our men back from Europe and we 
know it—a million men will be there for many months to. come, 
Ves; you will have them there on the first of July, and much 
longer, and we know it; no matter what promises are made 
on this floor, and we may be sure of it. I asked a member of 
the committee a question this morning whether it is not true 
that Gen. Foch asked Gen. Pershing to keep 1,000,000 men 
over there, and gentlemen shake their heads, that it is not true, 
but they do not know any more about it than I do. I hope it 
is not true and if true will not be done. 
175,000 men were demobilized in three months according to the 
statements of the Military Committee chairman, and at that 
rate it will take two years and a half to bring these men back 
from Europe—it is purely a matter of computation. We want. 


the men back, we do not desire these big cantonments. We | expense. 
peA of rich men and a bunch of thieves. 
see 


may want them for other purposes in the future, but the people 
to-day I feet sure do not care to spend $5,000,000 for water 
supply and for other purposes. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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has been confined under a court-martial sentence involvin 
discharge; to each enlisted man convicted by civil court for an offense 
panas in confinement in a penitentiary or other civil prison; and to 
en 


We know this, that 


FEBRUARY 15, 


Mr, FREAR. I would like to, but I can not yield. Think of 
the absurdity ef coming to this House, an intelligent committee 
as yeu are—and we will not question the individual or collective 
capacity of the committee—and bringing in a one page report 
on a bill carrying $1,117,000,000, when we only appropriated 
$100,000,000. before the war! 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Ten times as much as it was before the war, 
and then when we ask what are the facts in a particular case, 
what do we learn? You read from the report and say: This 
is the guess,” and the guess here is $5,000,000 largely for a 
water supply. Let us leave out these new water supplies, 
bringing water from a long distance, and let us continue the 
work of demobilizing our troops, and reduce the military estab- 
lishment as rapidly as possible. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman makes his com- 
apta in constantly with the peace establishment—the peace 

8. 

Mr. FREAR. Tes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I am sure the gentleman's sense 
of proportion does not warrant him in abiding by his own word. 

Mr. FREAR. I can not yield for an argument. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I do not think you can; I think 
you have proved it conclusively. 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, well; the gentleman wants to make an argu- 
ment in my time as other members of the committee do. I 
am asking for information and seeking to prevent the riot in 
expenditures which is apparent in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CLOTHING AND CAMP AND GARRISON EQUIPAGE, 


For cloth, woolens, materials, and for the purchase and manufacture 
of clothing for the Army, including enlisted men of the Regular Army 
Reserve and retired enlisted men when ordered to active duty, for 
issue and for sale at cost price according to the Army re ons; 
for payment for clothing not drawn due to enlisted men on 
for altering and fitting clothing and 
sary ; for equipment and repair of equipment of laundries, ge Breer) 

lants, sal and sorting storehouses, hat-repairing shops, shoe-repair 


ances app! ts for enlistment while 
of toilet kits to recruits upon their first e t, and issue of house- 
wives to.the Army; for expenses of packing and handling, and similar 
necessaries; for a suit of citizens’ outer clothing, to cost not exceeding 
$10, to be issued upon release from confinement to each prisoner = 
dishonorable 


ed man ordered interned by reason of the fact that he is an 
alien 3 or, for the same reason, 5 s without internment ; 
for indemnity to officers and men of the Army for clothing and bedding, 
etc., destroyed since April 22, 1898, by order of medical officers of the 
y for sanitary reasons, $4,000,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the paragraph. 

Mr. VARE and Mr. KNUTSON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago the commit- 
tee adopted an amendment curtailing the expenses in respect 
to the use of automobiles upon the part of officers, especially in 
the District ef Columbia. Judging from my observations in 


Philadelphia and elsewhere, we ought to go considerably fur- 


ther in this curtailment of extravagance. I wish to read to the 
House a part of a letter from a soldier in France which I re- 
ceived from one of my constituents. He inclosed to me a letter 
written to him by his son, dated December 12, 1918. The son 
is in the Motor Transport Service. I wish to read a part of 
that son’s letter: y 


To show you the waste, the commanding colonel, Hageiman, had a 
special car made, all but the oon. The whole body is aluminum; 
inside of the coupé is the best Russian calf leather, special heating 
ap tus, Goodyear cord tires all around, Cadillac eight motor. It cer- 

is a 8 ob; makes ever; g I have ever seen yet look 

r. It is easily wo $9,000, and the whole car made by the men in 

shops here—all privates, too, which shows the ability of the men 

working here. He can have all the luxury, and the men who do the 

work are compelled to live and eat like hogs. Just had a bath peana 

here, Been here s'nce last April, and no washing or bathing facilities. 

Yet the colonel and ull his officers can live like kings at the Government 

What I have seen here convinces me this war has made a 

It certainly is a crime te 
the waste where it is not necessary. 


The young man who wrote that letter has been serving in 
France during the war, 
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Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition fo the 
amendment. I haye an amendment which I would like to offer 
to the bill, but after looking at it I am convinced that it is not 
germane. However, I introduced a bill covering the situation 
which I have in mind in relation to these soldiers, sailors, and 
marines who have been wounded. We are going to settle our 
moral obligations with the contractors, and I think we owe a 
moral obligation to the soldiers, sailors, and marines who were 
wounded or injured. I have introduced a bill to provide for 
the payment of certain sums of money to those who were in- 
jured in the line of duty. 

We have voted to settle our moral obligation with the muni- 
tion manufacturers and mineral producers who remained safely 
behind the firing line, and the question now is whether we are 
going to settle our moral obligation with the soldier who went 
3,000 miles from home and went over the top and was injured. 
Will we be as good and generous to him as we have been to 
the fellows who remained at home? 

The soldier asks nothing but a square deal at your hands. 
Soldiers freely offered their lives for their country, and now 
some are dead and have left dependents; some were wounded, 
lost arms, limbs, eyes, hearing. Some are nervous wrecks and 
will never recover their health. Some are blind and never will 
see again. Some will never be able to work and earn a living. 
Do not you think we owe a moral obligation to them that we 
ought to settle? Their bravery ended the war much sooner 
than it otherwise would have ended, and saved billions of dol- 
lars to this country. Will Congress be as generous to these 
maimed and wounded men as it has been to the contractors? 
Will we give these men help as freely as we voted to give 
$100,000,000 to the people of other countries? I hope so. 

We have voted to settle our moral obligations with the muni- 
tion manufacturers which will cost over a billion dollars. We 
have voted to settle our moral obligations with the wheat 
grower, and that will cost, so it is stated, another billion. We 
have voted to settle our moral obligations with the mine owners 
that will cost a good deal. Congress is getting so that it does 
not like to pass a bill that does not carry at least a billion dol- 
lars. How are we going to adjust the moral obligation we owe 
the man who lost his hand, his arm, his limb, his eyes? Are 
we going to settle with him? 

I have introduced a bill that I hope will pass, that will give 
to each wounded soldier in addition to his war-risk insurance 
benefits sums ranging from $5,000 for total disability down to 
lesser sums for lesser injuries. This would give him an op- 
portunity to set himself up in some business. This would give 
him an opportunity to buy a home or a farm located some- 
where near civilization. This country can never repay these 
men for what they have done for their country, but we should 
go as far as we can in placing them statu quo. 

Would anyone take the chances they took for $5,000? They 
did. It seems to me it is very poor pay for taking such chances. 
Many of these men left dependent widows and orphans. How 
are we going to settle our moral obligation to them? *My idea 
is to pay to these injured men a lump sum as a gift to them 
for what they did, just as we are going to pay a lump sum to 
contractors for what they did do, but in some instances did 
not do. 

There is talk of getting a farm and giving it to the soldier. 
How can a man with no legs operate a farm, or how can a man 
with no arms operate a farm? 

I think people were under the apprehension that when their 
soldier relatives were killed they got the total amount of the 
insurance at once, but such is not the ease. Let us give to 
the dependents of the soldier who died for his country the sum 
of $5,000. Let us give to the soldier who lost both legs or both 
arms or both eyes the sum of $5,000. Let us give the soldier 
who is totally disabled the sum of $5,000. Let us give the sol- 
dier who suffered a lesser loss other sums, and when we have 
done this we have in a small way paid a small sum on the 
moral obligation we owe the soldier who went over the top. 

Had these men been in civil occupations they could have pro- 
tected themselves against accidents and protected their fam- 
ilies. Many of these wounded men will soon be discharged from 
the hospitals as nearly well as they eyer will be. Are we going 
to throw them upon the world to compete with whole men? 
What they receive under the war-risk insurance will not be 
enough to keep them, and they will have to go to work, and 
they will have to compete with whole men. 

It would be a national scandal if we settled our moral obli- 
gations with everybody but the man who went over the top. 
It is no time now to count the cost, for it would have cost 
more had they not turned the enemy back. They saved democ- 
racy; they saved civilization; they saved the honor of this 
Nation. I know of no more moral obligation this country owes 


than its debt to these immortal men. 
entirely ; let us try to pay it in part. 
The following is a copy of an act introduced by me to-day: 


A biil to allow certain sums fo soldiers, sailors, and marines who were 
injured in the line of duty. 


Whereas Congress has now under consideration measures for the relief 
of manufacturers, contractors, and corporations of various and divers 
3 and construction to compensate them for losses claimed 

y them through the unexpected signing of the armistice; and 

Whereas the moral obligation we owe to the soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines who went “ over the top” in order to save not only our Nation 
but likewise the corporations now secking adjustment of large claims: 
Therefore 
Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 

United States of America in Congress assembled, That, in addition to 

any ee or to be paid soldiers, sailors, marines under an 

act entitled and known as the war-risk insurance act, or any other act, 
there shall be paid out of the Treasury of the United States not other- 
wise 8 the following sums to soldiers and sailors and ma- 
rines who were injured in the line of duty, and to the dependents 
of those who were killed in action or died while performing their 


duty: 

First. To the dependents of a soldier, sailor, or marine who was 
killed in action the sum of $5,000. 

Second. The following sums shall be paid for total or partial disa- 
bility : For total disability, the sum of $5,000; for loss of both hands, 
the sum of $5,000; for loss of both feet, the sum of 000; for loss 
of sight of both eyes, the sum of $5,000; for loss of sight of one eye, 
the other having been lost before enlistment, the sum of $5,000; for 
loss of one hand and one foot, the sum of $4,000; for loss of hana 
or foot, the sum of $3,000; for loss of arm at or above the elbow 
or leg at or above the knee, the sum of $5,000; for loss of either a leg 


We can never pay it 


at the hip joint or an arm at the shoulder joint, or so near as to 
revent the use of an artificial limb, the sum of $3,000; for loss of 
eg at hip joint, $3,000; loss of arm at shoulder joint, the sum of 


3,000 ; for loss of or total disability of both hands, the sum of $5,000; 

‘or total disability in both feet, the sum of K for total disability 
in one hand and one foot, the sum of $4, ; for total disability in 
one arm or leg, the sum of $3,000; for total disability equivalent to 
loss of hand or foot, the sum of $3,000; incapacity to perform maaual 
labor oss class), the sum of $5,000; incapacity to perform manual 
labor (second class), the sum of $4,000 ; frequent and periodical, not 
constant, aid and attendance, the sum of $4,000. 

This act shall be carried into effect by the Secretary of the Treasury 
through the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

Mr. STAFFORD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Wisconsin with- 
draw the point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. I desire to ask the chairman of the 
committee a question. On page 33, lines 16 and 17, what is the 
necessity for the language, “educational propaganda in con- 
nection with reclamation” ? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the lan- 


guage. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope 
that that will not go out; aud I would like to be heard for u 
minute, because I know something about what is being done. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am seeking information; I withhold the 
point of order. 

Mr. FOSTER. 
order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
necessary. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not want to talk just to 
hear myself talk. If gentlemen are determined to make the 
point of order, it is useless to say anything. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman insist on his point of 
order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am reserying it to obtain information 
which the gentleman from Minnesota has in his possession. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, Congress has 
been thinking about enacting legislation that will produce im- 
portant benefits to the discharged soldiers and sailors of the 
Army and Navy. The Secretary of the Interior has recom- 
mended a piece of legislation most comprehensive in outline, 
It is being considered at both ends of the Capitol, I believe. 
To promote this project is possible under this language, and 
work of this character is now being undertaken in a proper 
way. The purpose is to acquaint the soldiers with their rights 
and opportunities under such laws of the character indicated 
as will be passed. 

Now, it is wholly ineffectual to enact legislation that is of the 
comprehensive character contemplated if the beneficiaries are 
never going to find out what their rights and privileges may be, 
and it seems to me that the work that is proposed to be done 
under this will be directly beneficial to the soldiers. The pur- 
pose is to do something of a practical character to help the 
returning soldiers. That is all I have to say. It calculates to 
bring to discharged soldiers and sailors the knowledge of the 
terms of the laws and the rights which they have under them. 
It is proposed to meet the men as they disembark, mect them in 
demobilizing camps and similar places, to inform them relative to 
the opportunities existing under contemplated legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes, sir. 


Is the gentleman going to make the point of 


Unless I can be convinced that it is really 
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Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand existing practice, the War 
Department has ample authority to bring to the attention of 
soldiers all orders, regulations, and other information they seek 
to convey? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. This is, of course, extraordinary ; 
this is not confined to the ordinary 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is propaganda; it is not information. 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Well, that is true; but propa- 
ganda is nothing but information properly distributed. ; 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It may be just the opposite. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In view of the information furnished by 
the gentleman from Minnesota, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Minnesota make 
the point of order against the entire paragraph? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Against the clause contained in lines 16 
and 17, page 33. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Knutson: Page, 34, line 10, after the 
00,000,” insert: 

rson who served in the United States 
resent war may, upon hon- 


sailors, and marines. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 
This bill has passed the House once and has passed the Senate. 
J demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama insist 
upon his point of order? 

Mr. DENT. I insist upon the point of order. 

Mx. KNUTSON. I want to make a statement if I can. 

Mr. FOSTER. I demand the regular order. The bill has 
passed the House once. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is the point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order of 
no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. Does 
the gentleman make the point of order of no quorum? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I move to strike out the last word, and I 
withdraw the point of order of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws his point of 
order of no quorum. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is high time that we realize that the war is over, and 
the time for making huge expenditures without question or exam- 
ination should be a thing of the past. For 19 months I sat in this 
Chamber and yoted for every dollar deemed necessary by the 
administration for the successful prosecution of the war. We 
all did, for we wanted to do everything possible to gain a speedy 
and glorious victory. But, my friends, hostilities have ceased 
and the war, to all intents and purposes, is over. I want to vote 
every dollar necessary, but from now on I shall demand to be 
shown the necessity for every appropriation asked for. As the 
representative of a quarter of a million of free people who will 
have to help pay these enormous debts by sweat and toil and 
sacrifice, that is my plain duty, and it behooves every Member 
of the American Congress to help cut out all unnecessary appro- 
priations. . 

Let us see what kind of a start we are making toward getting 
onto a peace footing. Here we are asked to make an appropria- 
tion of nearly $2,000,000,000 to be expended upon our Army 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. Think of it, gentle- 
men, $1,916,000,000, or more than the entire cost of maintaining 
the Government during the year preceding our entrance into 
the war. We are also asked to authorize a standing army of 


500,000 men and 28,000 officers. True, it is only to be tem- 
porary, or, at leust, we are so told; but, my friends, I have 


noticed that most, if not all, of these temporary arrangements be- 
come permanent, 6 

We haye to-day in this country a powerful clique who wish 
to perpetuate militarism in the United States. A large standing 
Army means what? It means the annual expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars that could be better used in building good roads 
and for other internal improvements; also in reducing our 
enormous national debt. 

My friends, the American Army has been Prussianized, and 
it fairly reeks with injustice. Within the past two days Con- 
gress has been wrought to a white heat over the astonishing 
revelations of injustice and brutality existing in the courts of 
the Army as made before the Senate Military Committee by, 
Gen. Samuel T, Ansell, Acting Judge Advocate General of the 
Army. His testimony showed that a most glaring condition of 
injustice exists, and I desire in my brief time to refer to some 
of them, as reported from the hearing by a Washington news- 
paper: 

DEATH FOR REFUSING TO DRILL, 

Here are a few, not isolated, cases cited by Gen. Ansell’ as disclosing 
the system of punishment followed by the Army during the war: 

The death penalty was imposed upon an American soldier in France 
who pleaded guilty to a charge of refusing to obey an order to drill. 
The soldier insisted he was ill and Physically unable to obey. The mili- 
tary authorities in France demanded execution of the man, but he was 
saved by Executive clemency. 

A court-martial sittin hh this country ordered the death penalty 
inflicted upon a soldier who went to the side of his dying father with- 
out leave. He returned to duty as soon as his father died. The man 
was saved by interference from Washington. 


FORTY YEARS OVER CIGARETTES. 


A sentence of 40 years was imposed upon a young soldier by a court- 
martial a few days ago because he refused to give up a 2 of 
cigarettes to bis superior officer, a second lieutenant. “A company 
row was the way Gen. Ansell characterized the incident, blaming the 
officer practically as much as the soldier. 

A soldier convicted of having a pass in his possession was sentenced 
to dishonorable discharge, forfeiture of pay, and imprisonment for 10 
years. This was later reduced to three years. The soldier has already 
served two months, and Gen. Ansell recommended the suspension of 
the remainder of his sentence. 

Dishororable discharge, forfeiture of pay, and 40 years’ imprison- 
ment, afterwards reduced to 10 years, was the sentence pronounced 
upon a man for absenting himself without leave, 


FIFTEEN YEARS FOR SEEING SICK BABY. 


A private who went home without leave to see his wife and sick baby, 
in destitute circumstances, was sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment. 
This was later reduced to three years. 

While the Secretary of War was insisting upon a strict adherence to 
the system which made such sentences possible, according to Senator 
FRELINGHUYSEN, of New Jersey, a policy of the utmost leniency was 
being applied to conscientious objectors" who refused to 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN told the committee he was receiving large 
numbers of letters from troops in the camps complaining that the con- 
selentious objectors were being dealt with r that they were being 
discharged and sent home with “a new suit of clothes and a bouquet 
in their buttonhole.” 

WANT BAKER TO EXPLAIN, 

“What has been the policy of the War Department toward the con- 
scientious objectors?” asked Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. 

“May I be excused from answering?” asked Gen. Ansell. “It would 
be embarrassing.” 

„The Secretary of War can tell us about it; we'll have him up here 
and ask him,” Senator CHAMBERLAIN said, 

H mae he'll have objections,” commented Senator Knox, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

“ Conscientious, I suppose,” observed Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Gen, Ansell's testimony brought to light a bitter feud which has been 
raging in the War Department for many months over the powers of 
the Judge Advocate General's Office to review and modify the findings 
of courts-martial, 

DISPUTE OVER AUTHORITY. 


Gen, Ansell asserted that the cases of injustice became so numerous 
and flagrant during the war that he made a careful reexamination of 
the powers of his office and discovered an old Jaw, passed in 1862, which 
he interpreted as giving him authority of revision and review. 

Gen. Crowder, the regular Judge Advocate General, disagreed with 
him in this view, holding that the Judge Advocate General had no 
such authority, and the Secretary of War sustained the position of 
Gen. Crowder. Gen. Ansell presented several briefs to uphold his con- 
tention and admitted that he had found it necessary “to break away 
from the practice which the strict ruling of the Secretary would have 
required.” 

ACCISES STAFF OF ABSOLUTISM. 

In one of his briefs he charged the General Staff with “ professional 
absolutism ” and called the system of dispensing justice “an anachro- 
nism.” 

“That is rather broad language,“ the general said to the committee, 
“but justice required that I fully state my views.” 

What finally forced the issue in the War Department over the powers 
of the Judge Advocate General's Office in court-martial cases was the 
instance of 12 noncommissioned officers dishonorably discharged and 
sentenced to imprisonment of three to seven years each because of a 
minor dispute with a young lieutenant just out of West Point, the gen- 
eral explained. He declared the procedure in this case “ unfair.” 

ANSELL SHOCKED BY SENTENCES. d 

The general told the committee that the Judge Advocate General's 
Office was full of strange inconsistencies,” and that its practices were 
“without thoughtful consideration of the law.” 

Gen, Ansell stated that he could recall several instances where his 
recommendations in court-martial cases were turned down by the Gen- 
eral Staff and the Secretary of War. The courts-martial, he said, were 
dominated by the commanding officer which convened them, 
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“Sentences have been imposed,” said Gen. Ansell, “ that have shocked 
»7 every sense of justice. Some of them have reached the very height 
0 j 8 bearing no reasonable relationship to the offense com- 
mitted.” 

SYSTEM CREATES BOLSHEVISTS. 


Gen. Ansell related the case of a young soldier, enlisted on October 28, 
who was tried by court-martial on November 23, less than 30 days 
after he had entered the Army. The soldier had been detailed to 
kitchen duty. A second lieutenant caught him smoking a cigarette, 
which is against the rules while a man is on kitchen duty. He ordered 
him to turn over the entire pack of cigarettes, The soldier demurred 
in rather vigorous language. He was tried by court-martial and sen- 
tenced to 40 years’ imprisonment. 

“Any system that will permit a thing like that is absolutely un- 
American,” burst out Senator Tuomas. It will make Bolshevists out 
of all that man's relatives.“ 

Gen. Ansell said he hoped when the convening authority saw his rec- 
ommendation in the case he would take some rather drastic action. 
But, he added, he knew of an cqually flagrant case where the court 
refused to reduce below 10 years an o i sentence of 40 years. 


MEN EXECUTED WITHOUT APPEAL. 


While the controversy was raging in the War Department over the 
extent of the Judge Adyocate General's authority, men were actualiy 
being executed without the slightest opportunity for an appeal for 
clemency. As an instance of this, Gen. Ansell cited the case of the 
Houston riots. Negro troops were tried in several groups. The first 
group of 15 was tried and executed a few hours after sentence of death 
had been passed. No notice of the action of the court-martial was given 
to the Judge Advocate General's office. 

The general was asked for a comparison between the American court- 
martial methods and those of the armies of other nations. 

He declared they were much harsher than those of Great Britain and 
France; in fact, he said, they were harsher than any except the armies 
of Russia, Prussia, and Spain. He called the methods “ intolerably 
severe,” 

DEATH FOR VISITING DYING FATHER, 


When Gen. Ansell gave his list of horrible examples of injustice in the 
findings of courts-martial, he was cab eng Seago trip by indignant 
outbursts from Senators. One convening o „ he told the committee, 
gave himselt credit with great leniency because he reduced from 40 to 
10 years the sentence of a soldier convicted of being absent without 
leave for several days. 

Very tender-hearted gentleman,” commented Senator THOMAS. 

The eral related in detail the case of a young soldier who went 
home without leave to see his dying father. He h ed back to camp as 
soon as his father died, and was sentenced to death, The sentence was 
not carried out because of Executive clemency. 

MOST INJUSTICES IN UNITED STATES. 
Aes You should haye court-martialed the court-martial,” said Senator 

NOX, 

“The court-martial couldn't see the human facts behind that case,“ 
sald Gen, Ansell. 

“ What ever became of that boy?" Gen. Ansell was asked. Ile didn’t 


ow. 
2 my mother probably has joined the Bolsheriki,“ said Senator 

TOMAS. 

“And his father probably has, too—in another world,“ commented 
Senator FReLINGHUYSEN, 

Most of the instances of injustice occurred in the United States, but 
the general cited some from France, too. 

THIRSTED FOR MORE POWER. 


He told the committee the American military authorities in France 
were dissatisfied with their powers in court-martial proceedings and 
wanted the War Department to enlarge the number of cases under which 
the death penalty could be inflicted without reference to Washington. 

Two men in France were tried for sleeping at the post of duty. They 
had been on duty all night for five consecutive nights and could not 


lech in daytime because wood was being chopped in their dugout for 


the commanding officer's quarters. They were sentenced to death and 
were saved only by the narrowest margin because of the insistence of the 
military authorities in France on carrying out the sentence. 

DEATH SENTENCE ON own PLEA. 

Two other men were sentenced to death because they refused to obey 
orders. One of them refused to obey an order to shoulder his rifle for 
drill. He declared he was physically unable to obey the order because 
of illness. The other man merely ed guilty and was sentenced to 
death on his own plea, the general stated. 

The Judge Advocate General's office has examined between 18,000 
and 20,000 court-martial eases. 

We went into this war to “make the world safe for Democ- 
racy.” Democracy, indeed! That phase, as employed by the 
War Department, is an empty and meaningless one. Accord- 
ing to Gen. Ansell, who, by the way, appears to be one of the very 
few men high in military authority who possesses a heart, the 
court procedure in our Army is much harsher than in that of 
Great Britain and France; in fact. it is comparable only with 
that of Russia, Prussia, and benighted Spain. A fine compari- 
son. indeed, and one that is only too true, I fear. 

My friends, this bill may pass because it carries some very 
necessary items of appropriation ; but if the proposition to pro- 
wide for an Army of 508,000 men and 28,000 officers were put 
up to this Congress in a separate measure it would fail of pas- 
sage by a large majority. The American people fear militarism 
‘above all things; and if this Congress votes to fasten it upon 
them there will be many new faces in the Sixty-seventh Con- 
jgress. Militarism is the one thing we went into this war to 
crush. They feel that our geographical situation is such that 


a National Guard Army is the thing for us. It is more demo- 
cratie and is devoid of the heartlessness of the Regular Arer- 
The War Department has studiously tried to do 


ican Army. 


away with the National Guard, and it has about succeeded in 
its purpose, Secretary of War Baker, that man who has been 
heralded over the land as a man of the people, is one of the 
greatest autocrats in the annals of American history. His heart 
swells with sympathy for the “ conscientious objector,” but the 
fighting men who went through all the horrors of the Gehenna 
in France can appeal to him in vain. 

The time has arrived to democratize the American Army— 
better still, replace it with the National Guard, so far as pos- 
sible. If we do that we will make an important step in retrench- 
ment of our expenditures, 

But, gentlemen, 1 have been digressing. I started out to 
speak of the enormous expenditures we have been making and 
the necessity for pruning all appropriations down to the bone. 
I propose to do my share by my vote. I voted against the ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000, which it was alleged was to be used 
to feed the starving people of Europe and which has been 
charged was to be used to relieve the food manipulators. I 
voted against the Naval appropriation bill for the reason that it 
provided for the needless expenditure of several hundred million 
dollars, and if I live I shall vote against this bill, if the provision 
for an army of a half million men is retained. The entire bilt 
is largely guesswork on the part of the War Department. It 
seeks unnecessary authorizations to buy cantonment and camp 
sites, automobiles, and God knows what not. Right here in 
Washington we daily see scores of Army automobiles—yes, even 
limousines—containing high officers, going about at break-neck 
speed, a soldier at the wheel. All this is a useless expense. We 
have enough camps and cantonments to fill our every need. If 
these officers wish to go joy riding, let them do as the rest do 
hire taxis or furnish their own. 

There is another matter of which I would speak. Mr. Chair- 
man, there are in this country thousands and thousands of young 
men in the Army who are needed at home to put in the crops, 
to work in shops and stores, and many more who gave up their 
studies to don the uniform, It is my firm conviction that the 
boys under arms in this country should be demobilized forth- 
with. They wish to leave the service, and their retention is a 
useless expense and works a grave injustice. I have in mind the 
case of a young man stationed in a southern camp who held a 
responsible position in a bank before entering the service, Some 
two months ago the officers of the bank petitioned for his dis- 
charge, saying that his services were badly needed in the bank, 
and it would not be possible to hold his old position open for him 
much longer. The application was rejected, the young man’s 
position has been filled by another, and when he returns from 
the service he will find his Job gone. I ask you, Is that giving 
our soldiers a square deal? Another case: A widow living on 
a large farm in central Minnesota. Before the war she and 
her two sons ran this farm, One of the boys was drafted, the 
other remained on the farm. Last fall the latter died from in- 
fluenza. She wrote to me asking if her soldier boy could not be 
discharged so that he could return home and help with the farm 
work. I immediately wrote his commanding officer but to no 
avail. The War Department tells us that under circular No. 
77 such cases will be favorably acted upon. Mr. Chairman, it 
is evident that the officers in command want to hold onto the 
boys so they can hold onto their jobs, and they can get away 
with these tactics so long as we continue to make appropriations 
to carry on the work. 

Tf we are a democracy, let us proclaim it in deeds rather than 


by empty, meaningless phrases. Let us also have a little of that 


“ pitiless publicity ” of which the Democrats spoke with so much 
feeling during the campaign of 1912 and of which we have seen 
so very, very little since March 4, 1913. Let the administration 
remember what Abraham Lincoln said about fooling the people 
all the time. It still holds true, and the day of reckoning is not 
far off. Personally, I will weleome with all my heart the day 
when the mask is torn aside and we shall behold things just as 
they are. Let us give just a little more consideration to the 
American people, even if it be at the expense of aliens. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out of the item 
* $4 000,000 “ and insert “ $2,000,000." 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 34. line 10, strike out “ $4,000,000" and insert“ $2,000,000.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this amendinent and all amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a Pause.]! The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I trust I may have at least one 
minute without being disturbed by the members of the commit- 
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tee, who, I know, understand all- about the subject, according 
to their own judgment. 

We have $4,000,000 proposed in this paragraph. The last 
item that was agreed to first asked for $12,000,000, and it was 
cut to $5,000,000 by the committee. This paragraph provides 
for educational propaganda in connection with reclamation, and 
for equipages and including the issuance of toilet articles, bar- 


ber tools, and so forth. And turning to page 34 we find: 

Each enlisted man convicted by civil court for an offense resulting 
in confinement in a penitentiary or other civil prison, and to each en- 
listed man ordered interned by reason of the fact that he is an alien 
enemy. 

I do not know whether or not this relates to the item for the 
support of the men who have been confined in Leavenworth, 
und concerning whom the Senate committee is trying to ascer- 
tain what they were sent there for. I do not accept without 
question the judgment of a department that permits men to be 
sent to Leavenworth and kept there over and above the pro- 
test of the man who wanted to pass upon the courts-martial’s 
findings, Gen. Ansell. I do not accept their statement without 
some question in my mind. Men have been sent to Leavenworth 
for 15 years, aye, practically for life, for trivial offenses by 
these same officials, and the War Department, according to the 
investigation, has refused to permit a review, excepting through 
certain channels, and that investigation is going on to-day, and 
my attention has been called to it by the fact that men who are 
at Leavenworth—— 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 
+ Mr. FREAR. For a question. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Has the gentleman ever heard of 
a single case that has been reviewed and the sentence imposed 
reversed? 

Mr. FREAR. I do not know as I have. I read on the floor 
of the House the other day of a case where a boy went home to 
see his dying mother. I read it here. And a man who served 
on the court-martial wrote me—a man who served at Chateau- 
Thierry and bravely fought there—that he was the only man 
that voted against sending the boy to Leavenworth for 15 
years. The Senate is revealing these cases constantly. I have 
asked to have this item of $4,000,000 cut in two. There may be 
a guess coming, as was suggested. But with a bill that is ten 
times as large as any bill prior to the war, it seems to me we 
are entitled at this time to question some of these items. 

Let me read briefly just one paragraph from a letter which 
came to Mr. GALLIYAN from Germany, and which comes from 
two boys from my home State, who wrote him complimenting 
him upon his work here on the floor of the House, and which 
has resulted in good. They say: 


We hare been in France over one year and have been at the front 
from May, 1918, until the signing of the armistice. We realize that all 
ean not the first to reach the United States, and we are willing to 
jabide our time in the true American spirit if we knew that a fair system 
of discharge was established whereby those longest in service and whe 
have suffered the hardest experiences may be the first discharged. 

The policy seems to the contrary. These officers suggest it is 
an honorary distinction with the army of occupation or Rain- 
‘bow troops. But I think I can safely say they want to get home 

„ and can not get home. Letters come every day from relatives 
asking for their return, and from men themselves. The policy 
seems to be to hold these Wisconsin and Michigan men and 
these Illinois men, the Rainbow Division, over there as a mark 
of distinction and honor. They have served their country and 
have helped to win the war. They fought well. They should 

. be brought home as a testimonial of their distinguished service 
and among the first troops that should be returned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

-The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HORSES FOR CAVALRY, ARTILLERY, ENGINEERS, ETC. 

For the purchase of horses of ages, sex, and size as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War for remounts for officers entitled to public 
mounts for the Cavalry, Artillery, Signal Corps, and Engineers, the 
United States Military Academy, service schools, and staff colle; and 
for the Indian Scouts, and for such Infantry and members of the Medical 

ent in field campaigns as may be required to be mounted, and 
the expenses incident thereto, $100,000: Provided, That the number of 
horses 12 under this appropriation, added to the number now 
on hand, shall be limited to the actual needs of the mounted service, in- 
cluding reasonable Pernon for remounts, and unless otherwise ordered 
by the Secretary of War, no part of this appropriation shall be paid out 
for horses not purchased by contract after competition auly invited by 
the Quartermaster Corps and an inspection under the direction and au- 
thority of the Secretary of War. When practicable, horses shall be 
chased in open market at all military posts or stations, when need at 
a maximum price to be fixed by the Secretary of War: Provided further, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for the purchase 
of any horse below the standard set by Army Regulations for Cavalry 


and Artillery horses, except when purchased as remounts or for instruc- 
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tion of cadets at the United States Military Academy: And provided 
further, That no part of this e es nan be expended for polo 
ponies exeept for West Point Military Academy, and such ponies hall 
not be used at any other place, : 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania and Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois 
rose. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word in order to obtain more information than 
was given by the distinguished gentleman from California [Mr. 
KAHN], when a question relative to the session was asked by the 
Member from New York. ; 

I do not understand why $100,000 should be appropriated to 
buy horses, when there are now 90,000 for sale, as the Govern- 
ment advertised. Let me read two or three lines: 


The animals offered for sale are being disposed of at public auction 
to the highest bidder, and sales are being conducted on account of the 
fact that the surplus on hand is far in excess of the number required for 
the needs of the Army during times of peace. 


One bureau claims in time of peace we do not require more 
horses. And yet at the same time the Military Committee has 
reported a bill carrying over a billion dollars for war purposes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is a fact, I may state from my own 
personal knowledge, that the Government has sold thousands of 
horses for about one-quarter, and sometimes even more than 
one-quarter, of what it paid for them. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I have no doubt of that. We 
are appropriating $100,000 to buy horses, possibly from the same 
persons who į irchase them from the Government sales. 

15 DENT. 1 can answer the question, if the gentleman will 
yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. DENT. It was not intended, although the language is 
carried authoritatively for the purpose—because that is the 
usual language in the bill—to make any purchase. The reason 
the committee limited this appropriation to $100,000 was simply 
to expend that money for breeding purposes. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. It does not say so. It gives 
the Secretary of War authority to buy horses at the camps. He 
ean expend all of the $100,000 if he deems wise, and buy back 
horses that are sold by the Government. It does not seem to me 
that the committee has given much attention to the philosophy 
of political ecenomy. . 

Mr. DENT. Of course, the Secretary of War could do a lot 
of things here that he ought not to do and will not do. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be recognized 
for five minutes in my own right, if the gentleman has finished. 

Some years ago it was almost impossible to get good Army 
horses, and therefore the military officers in charge of that 
branch of the service negotiated with the farmers of the conn- 
try to raise for the Army horses that could be utilized for mili- 
tary purposes. They told the farmers that if they raised the 
right kind of horses the Goyernment would buy them when they 
became 1 year old. After they were bought, the colts were 
sent to the various remount stations of the War Department 
and trained for military purposes. ; 

Now, this provision is intended simply to enable the Govern- 
ment of the United States to carry out its promise to the 
farmers. That is all that there is in this provision. Under 
the agreement that the Army officers have made these horses 
will be tendered to the Government. 

Mr. WALSH. Under what authority did the Army oflicials 
or the War Department enter into contracts? 

Mr. KAHN. As I recall, about the time that the question 
of securing military horses became acute there was a provision 
inserted in the Army appropriation bill, or some other bill, 
which allowed the officials of the Government to enter into 
agreements to buy the colts. What is more, some public-spirited 
gentlemen turned over to the Government a number of valuable 
stallions that could be loaned to the farmers for breeding these 
various horses. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. 
with the Government. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If my colleague will permit me, 
there is a provision carried in the regular annual Agricultural 
appropriation bill which takes care of the breeding stations. 
There is one in my district, at Weybridge, Vt., and that seeks 
to furnish suitable horses of the Morgan type for military 
purposes. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. I believe the item has been carried in the 
appropriation bill for allowing the breeding of those horses, and 
the War Department has been getting the colts for military 
purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 


I deny that there is any such contract 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, 
ceeds 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. This is to correct an error in the 
bill. On page 34, line 21, I think the word “ purchases ” should 
be changed to the word “ purchased.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a misprint. 

Mr, DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make the motion that the word 
“purchases,” in line 21 of page 34, be changed to the word 
“ purchased.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DENT: Page 84, line 21, strike out the 
word “purchases” and insert the word “ purchased.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DENT. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto be 
concluded in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto be concluded in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, I haye an amendment that I would like to 
offer, which will take 10 minutes if I can get the extension of 
time. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 
utes, 

Mr. DENT. Then I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 12 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 12 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr: JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would like to have 10 
minutes. 

Mr. DENT. I will yield the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Reserving the right to 
object, I think I shall need 10 minutes if the chairman can let 
me have it. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I will make it 15 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama amends his 
request and asks that the debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, a 
few days ago I read into the Recorp a copy of some resolutions 
adopted at a mass meeting of citizens of my home city, Grand 
Rapids, calling for the immediate recall of the American troops 
in Russia. I hold in my hand some petitions signed by between 
600 and 700 citizens of Holland, Mich., which is also in my 
congressional district, along the same line. I will not ask to 
have the names on these petitions inserted in the Recorp, but 
I would like to read into the Recorp the caption of the petition, 
I read: 7 

We, the n parents and citizens of this country, respectfully 
8 the United States Government that it use every Possible means 

‘or the speedy return of our soldier boys who are stationed in Russia. 
We are interested in their welfare, and ze that under present con- 
ditions in that country, our boys being outnumbered by the opposition, 
they are not able to stand the strain. We sincerely trust that the Gov- 
ernment will do its utmost to heed our request. 

As I said, there are something over 600 signers to these peti- 
tions. The State of Michigan is unusually interested in the 
American forces in Russia because the bulk of the forces there 
come from our State, and a great many of them from the con- 
gressional district which I have the honor to represent. It is a 
matter in which we are so much interested that I take this way 
of bringing it to the attention of Congress. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. . 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman inform me 
whether mail communication is at all frequent; for instance, 
between constituencies in Michigan and the American troops in 
Russia? 

Mr. MAPES. My understanding is that the Red Cross says 
there is mail going in and out twice a week. But the fact is 
I have received many letters from the parents of the boys over 


before the gentleman pro- 


I would like to have two min- 
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there saying that they have not heard from their boys for 
months and months. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If a letter from Michigan went 
out, when would an answer be anticipated? 

Mr. MAPES. It is very difficult to tell. It would take sev- 
eral months at best before an answer would be received. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman permit me to read just 
briefly from Frazer Hunt’s report? He was sent over to Russia 
by the Chicago Tribune. In his report he says: 

The American troops were put under an absolute imperialistic com- 
mand, being handled in a way that was spanat eyery tradition of the 
Army and country. They were put to do ng a king's business, and to 
do whatever task was assigned to them by the British. 

The resolution introduced in the Senate yesterday on this 
subject lost out by a tie vote, the Vice President voting 
against it. 

Mr. MAPES. I am familiar with the report referred to by 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
have it inserted in the Recorp? 

Mr. FREAR. I shall be very glad. 

Mr. KEARNS. Why not have these boys brought back from 
Russia? 

Mr. MAPES. If there was any way of getting a resolution 
before the House to that effect I would like to have it con- 
sidered. As the matter stands now, it is entirely in the hands 
of the President. I have considered the constitutional power 
of the President to send them there. I suppose he has the 
power and the right to send them there as Commander in Chief 
of the Army, and certainly if he had the right to send them 
there he has the right to bring them out. 

Mr. KEARNS. We have not declared war against Russia, 
have we? 

Mr. MAPES. No; and if we could get Congress to declare 
some policy on the subject, the President might be inclined to 
follow it. 

Mr. FREAR. If the gentleman will yield, I have also here 
a list of the casualties among the American troops in Russia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record, Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr, Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk began the reading of the amendment. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that amendment. It is obviously out of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, can a point 
of order be made against an amendment until it is read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Speaker has decided that where it is 
apparent from what has been read that an amendment is out 
of order the point of order may be made before the whole amend- 
ment has been read. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman reserve 
the point of order, so that the matter can be discussed? 

Mr. GORDON. I will not. There has been altogether too 
much time wasted on irrelevant matters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that this identical 
amendment was offered last night and held out of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks by printing the amendment. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

The amendment is as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota: Page 35, line 
14, after the word “ place ” insert: 

5 x Roos article 11 of the Articles of War is hereby amended to read as 
Boks 11. Appointment of judge advocates: For each general or 
al court-martial the authority appointing the court shall appoint 
a judge advocate. No person shall be appointed judge advocate for a 
general court-martial unless at the time of his appointment he is an 
officer of the Judge Advocate General's Department, except that where 
an officer of that department is not available the authority appointing 
the court shall appoint an officer of the Army recommended by the 
Judge Advocate General as specially qualified, by reason of legal Jearn- 
ing and experience, to act as judge advocate. The officer appointed as 
judge advocate for a general court-martial shall not be a member of the 
shall sit with ít at all times in open session and shall fairly, 
impartially, and in a judicial manner perform the following duties an 
such others not inconsistent herewith as may be prescribed by the 
President in virtue of article 38 of the Articles of War. ; 


Why does not the gentleman 
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ta) Rule upon all questions of law properly arising in the pro- 


ings; 
“*(b) Advise the court and the convening authority of any legal 
deficiency in the constitution and composition of the court or in the 
charge before it for trial; 

e) At the conclusion of the case and before the court proceeds to 
deliberate upon the finding sum up the evidence in the case and discuss 
the law applicable to it, unless both he and the court consider it un- 


necessary: 
“*(d) Take care, equally with the court, that the accused does not 
suffer any disadvantage in consequence of his position as such, or of his 
jorance or incapacity to present his own case, and for that purpose 
e judge advocate, with the permission of the court, may call and 
examine such witnesses as may appear to him necessary or ble to 


elicit the truth. 
“+ His and advice, given in the performance of his duties and 
made of record, shall govern the court-martial. 

»I the ige advocate dies, or from illness or any cause whatever 
is unable to attend, the court shall adjourn and another judge advocate 
shall be appointed by the p r authority, who shall act as Seine advo- 
«ate for the residue of the Jor until the judge advocate returns.’ 

“Sc. 2. That article 17 of the Articles of War is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“ ‘ART. 17. Appointment of prosecutors: For each penen or special 
court-martial the authority appointing the court shall appoint a prose- 
cutor, and for each general court-martial one or more assistant prose- 
cutors when necessary. The prosecutor of a general or special court- 
martial shall prosecute in the name of the United States and shall, under 
the direction of the court, prepare the reeerd of its proceedings. Such 
prosecutor may be an officer of the Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment. In all court-martial proceedings the accused shall have the as- 
sistance of and be represented by counsel of his own selection. Such 
counsel may be either a civilian lawyer or an officer of the Army. If 
military counsel be not selected by the accused, the court shali assi 
aged counsel to assist in his defense if such counsel be reasonably 
available. 

“Sec. 3. That articles 22, 30, 33, and 116 of the Articles of War are 
hereby amended by substituting the word ‘prosecutor’ for the words 
Judge advocate’ wherever they appear in the said articles, and by sub- 
stituting the words ‘ prosecutor or say assistant prosecutor of 2 general 
er 1 court-martial’ for the words ‘ The judge advocate or any as- 
sistant judge advocate of a general or special court-martial’ wherever 
they appear in the said articles. 

“Sec. 4. That if the authority authorized to appoint general courts- 
martial has an officer of the Judge Advocate General's Department pres- 
ent for duty cn his staff, he shall not refer any charge to a general 
court-martial for tria) unless the said officer of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral's Department shall indorse in writing npon the charge that in his 
opinion an offense made punishable by the cles of War is charged 
with legal sufficiency against the accused, and that it has been made to 
appear to him that there is prima facie proof that the accused is guilty 
of the offense charged. 

a „ 5. That article 18 of the Articles of War is hereby amended to 


read as follows: 
“ART. 18, Challenges: Members of a general or special court-martial 
y for cause stated to the court. 


may be 8 by the accused, but o 

The court s determine the relevancy and eee thereof, and shall 
not receive a challenge to more than one member at a time: Provided, 
That if the accused at any time before the arraignment shall file in the 
p gs an afidavit of prejudice alleging s e grounds to show 
that the court by reason of matters touching its constitution or com- 
position can not do justice, the court shall proceed no further in the 
ut shall report the matter to tbe appointing authority for his 


8 b 

on. 

“Sxc. 6. That when a court-martial shall find the accused not guilty 
upon all and a wate ag mgs it shall not reconsider, nor the 
appointing authority direct it to reconsider, its findings; but the presi- 
dent of the court or court shall ately inform the 


summary 
accused and the officer by whose authority he may be in custody of his 
acquittal, and such officer shall thereupon iately release the ac- 
cused from custody, unless he is in custody for reasons other than the 
pendency of the c of which he has been acquitted. 

“Sec. 7, That on 1199, Revised Statutes of the United States, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

92 1199. The Judge Advocate General shall receive, revise, and 
cause to be recorded 5 of all courts-martial, courts of in- 
quiry, and military commissions, and perform such other duties as have 
been performed heretofore by the Judge Advocate General of the Army. 
The poer to revise the proceedings of courts-martial conferred upon 
the Judge Advocate General by this section shall be exercised only for 
the correction of errors of law which have injuriously affected the sub- 
stantial rights of an accused, and shall include— 

„a] Power to 8 a finding of guilty and to approve only 
o much of a finding of guilty of a particular offense as involves a 
hg 55 guilty of a lesser included offense when the record requires 
such finding ; F 

“*(b) Power to — the whole or any part of a sentence ; 

„e) Power, upon the disapproval of the whole of a sentence, to 
advise the proper convening or confirming authority of the further pro- 
ceedings that 2 and should be had, if any. If upon revision, under 
this section, all the findings and the sentence be disapproved because 
of error of law in the proceedings, the convening or confirming authority 
may lawfully order a new trial by ano court-· ma ` 

* 1 Sentences involving death, dismissal, or dishonorable discharge 
from the service shall not be executed pending revision. If in any case 
a sentence though valid shall appear upon revision to be unduly severe, 
the Judge Advocate General shall make a report and recommendation 
for clemency, with the reasons therefor, to the President or the military 
authority having power to remit or mi te the punishment.’ 

“Sec. 8. That the Judge Advocate General of the Army shall pre- 
pare and submit to Co at the earliest practicable date, a revision 
of the Articles of War consistent with the ae of this act, and 
shall also prepare and submit to Congress a ft of regulations provid- 
ing for the procedure of general courts-martial. 

“Sec. 9. at all laws cr parts of laws inconsistent with this act 
are hereby repealed.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

No one but an incurable optimist would insist en trying to 
nmend the military bill now under consideration so long as it 


is apparent that the administration is not in a mood to do any- 


thing to assist the common, ordinary doughboy; but I insist 
on coming up smiling every time the administration steam roller 
flattens me out, secure in the knowledge that after March 4 this 
“outfit” will receive a good many new replacements, and that 
after March 4, 1921, there will be two or three platoons of re- 
placements here that will have some sympathy for the men in 
the fighting branches of the service. 

It is easy for me to understand the reason for the lack of 
interest that this administration has in the doughboy, because, 
so far as I have been able to find out, and I am familiar with 
the facts, not one relative of anyone connected with this adminis- 
tration was ever allowed to become one. 

At that point I want to draw a distinction between the admin- 
istration and the boys from the great southern part of the 
United States, because the flower of the South enlisted in the 
Army just as soon as war was declared. They did not care what 
war it was, but wanted to fight on the side of the United States 
against any enemy, and the record will show that these fighting 
southern boys were real men and patriots. The records are 
the same from every State. Time is too short to mention them 
all, but I want to call attention to the Fourth Alabama; a fighting 
outfit which took a great deal of boche artillery at St. Mihiel. 
These boys just loved to fight, and were so full of vitality that if 
they could find no one else to argue with they would dispute 
among themselves. It has even been said, and I believe truth- 
fully, that they threw offensive French hand grenades at each 
other just to keep in training for the big “parties.” I saw a 
bunch of these Alabama boys at Base Hospital 23 at Vittel, 
and the only thing that worried them at that hospital was the 
fear that they would not be able to get back into the fighting 
line. This was just as true of the boys from Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Mississippi, and every southern State, and no man who 
ever saw them operate could fail to realize why it took the 
North so long to subdue the South—it was necessary to smother 
it by numbers. [Applause.] : 

The flower of the South was in the war, and the families of 
the names that are familiar among the Confederate veterans 
were all represented. The sons and brothers of governors, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and State officials were there, and I love.them 
and praise them for the good things that they did. [Applause.] 

Sometime when the soldiers of the North and the soldiers of 
the South are gathered together in the organization, which they 
will inevitably form to keep alive their recollections of this 
great war, I hope some men from the North will open the doors 
of that organization to the daddies of these sonthern boys who 
fought for the Confederacy, because their blood helped to win 
this war; and then I hope that some soft-voiced southern boy 
will open the door to the members of the G. A. R. who fought for 
the Union; and then we can see these gray-haired men in their 
fraternity of spirit fighting again the battles of liberty with 
their sons. .[Applause.] 

But, I repeat, that it is impossible to get anything from this 
administration for the doughboy, because no son or relative of 
anyone intimately connected with this administration was al- 
lowed to fight. This is a broad statement, and I am waiting 
here now for any of these spokesmen who always represent the 
administration to point out one relative of anyone closely con- 
nected with this administration who was there or who appears 
on any casualty list. Facts are facts, and you might as well 
meet them, and it is a shame that these clean-cut American boys 
were prevented by their fathers or mothers and the adminis- 
tration here at Washington from getting into the fight as. they 
would have preferred to have done. It is an outrage that they 
were not permitted to make the same record that the rest of 
the boys of this country could make. Some of the relatives of 
the wives of the Cabinet officers were wonderful men and per- 
formed wonderful service, and I desire to eliminate them from 
this statement. 

One of the Cabinet members who has been very prolific in 
his statements that the world must be made safe for demoe- 
racy allowed his son to chase submarines on Chesapeake Bay, 
and finally, on September 3, landed at Bordeaux, France, and 
was sent to a town 40 miles from there for training. I know 
this boy, and he is a real boy and wanted to get in it and fight; 
but would they let him? I should say not. Within a week after 
his arrival that great colonel of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, Col. House, wired for him to come to Paris and go on 
the colonel’s staff. His pass expired in a few days, and he 
returned to his outfit, but again this doughty colonel ordered 
him to Paris, and after a short trip to Germany to secure souve- 
nirs he is now carefully guarding the person of the colonel 
from any intrusion. 

Another bright and capable son of a Cabinet member has been 
retained in this country and not even allowed to put to sea. I 
know of that young man, and know that he would be a fighting 
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man if he had the chance, His father or mother or the admin- 
istration were careful to see that he was never taken on a 
destroyer or allowed to get in danger. Yet, to be fair, I will 
say that there Is one exception, in the son-in-law of our Presi- 
dent, who enlisted in the X. M. C. A., and, if I remember cor- 
rectly, was somewhere in France for a week or two, and the 
newspaper reports that a shell fell within a few yards of him, 
greatly jeopardizing his future career. 

And then to expect that this administration would do any- 
thing for the doughboy except to preach to him. Why, they 
would not even allow my friend Ollie Newman, one of the bray- 
est young men that ever wore the uniform, and whom you all 
remember as a former Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia, to get within smell of powder. They sent him as the official 
chaperon of the President’s daughter when she began singing 
for the doughboys. 

There surely were some rough spots in this war for the poor 
doughboy, and he will never forget it. 

I dislike to criticize, because it is so easy; but I can not help 
but realize that there are but two royal families in the world 
who neyer suffered nor appeared in the casualty lists—one was 
the royal family of Germany and the other the royal and 
reigning families of the United States. If I am wrong, I hope 
some one will stop me and set me right. 

I was not allowed to offer the amendment reforming court- 
martial procedure which I desired to offer, and I will close 
simply by saying that if these official gentlemen are not willing 
to take the chances, or allow their sons to take their chances 
in the war, they ought to allow the men and their relatives who 
were interested in this war and took some part in it to have re- 
form in the court-martial procedure in the United States. It 
is a vital thing. Some of you may have read the testimony 
given before a Senate committee by Gen. Samuel T. Ansell, of 
the Judge Advocate General’s office, a few days ago. I simply 
want to say that he did not go far enough in his statement, and I 
want to serve notice at this time that if anyone in the War 
Department or anywhere else takes exception to his state- 
ment or desires to start any course of action which will bring 
any punishment upon Gen. Ansell, there is one man, in addi- 
tion to a lot of others in this Congress, who will resent it and 
will see that appropriate action is taken. [Applause.] 

Any time that under that system of procedure a soldier can 
be sentenced to death or to 40 years’ imprisonment for refusing 
to drill, the system should be remedied. When a poor boy is ab- 
sent without leave for a few days to see his dying father, and can 
be sentenced to 40 years in the penitentiary for that offense, that 
system should be changed. When a poor boy who has only been 
in the service 23 days refuses to turn over a package of ciga- 
rettes to a second lieutenant who has no right to them, and gets 
sentenced to 40 years’ imprisonment for that, that system ought 
to be changed. That second lieutenant had no more right to 
ask for that package of cigarettes than I would have to go over 
to Uncle Joz Cannon and try to pry out of him against his will 
the cigar that I know he has in his pocket. When a poor private 
soldier can be sentenced to 40 years in the penitentiary because 
he happened to have in his pocket a pass that belonged to some 
other boy, that system ought to be changed. 

Whenever you can sentence 2 man to 15 years in the peniten- 
tiary for going home to see his sick baby, that system ought to be 
changed. These are facts and only a small part of them, and we 
ought to act now while these men are in Fort Leavenworth, al- 
though I am prohibited by the administration from bringing in 
an amendment before the House so that we can send some little 
ray of hope to the boys confined there.. They will get no relief 
except that which will come to them by the commission appointed 
by the Secretary of War. 

I am not attacking the Secretary of War, for I do not think 
he is responsible for the system. The system grew up and made 
it possible for these boys to be sentenced, and makes it possible 
for thousands of other boys in France and the United States to 
be sentenced as these men were. Why? Because the adminis- 
tration which controls the legislation at this time will not let it 
come before this House for a vote. And so you will never get 
done hearing of this amendment, and the amendments intro- 
duced yesterday for the good of the fighting men will plague you 
until 1920, and you will all be so sorry they were not considered 
that you will wish you had never heard of them before. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment: Page 34, line 20, strike out “ one hundred 
thousand“ and insert “ten thousand.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania: Page 34, line 20, 
strike out “ $100,000” and insert $10,000." 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer this 
amendment because there has been no evidence that the Gov- 
ernment has written contracts with farmers or breeders of horses 
to purchase animals for remounts. It has been stated by a distin- 
guished Member of the House that such a contract does not exist. 
We have for sale at Camp Fort Bliss 5,702 horses; at Camp 
Bowie, 2,456 horses; at Camp Hovey, 3,811 horses; and thou- 
sands more at 26 other camps. This amendment will save 
$90,000 to the taxpayers. It will not be very much, but it will 
be a commencement in the proper direction toward economy, and 
will leave $10,000 that can be utilized for the purchase of horses 
for special need. Therefore I hope my amendment will prevail. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Watson]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
DenT) there were 33 ayes and 18 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BARRACKS AND QUARTERS. 


For barracks, quarters, stables, storchouses, ma; 
tion of office buildings, sheds, shops, and other buildings necessary for 
the shelter of troops, public an „ and stores, and for administration 
purposes, except those pertaining to the Coast Artillery; for construc- 
tion of reclamation plants; for constructing and repairing ublic build- 
ings at military ts; for hire of employees; for rental of the author- 
ized allowance o. quarters for officers, including members of the Officers’ 
Reserye Corps when ordered to active duty, on duty with the troops at 
posts and stations where no public quarters are ayailable; of barracks 
or authorized allowance of quarters for noncommissioned officers and 
enlisted men on duty where public quarters are not available, including 
enlisted men of the EA 5 Army Reserve, retired enlisted men, and 
members of the enlisted Reserve Corps when ordered to active duty; 
for grounds for cantonments, camp sites, and other military purposes, 
and for buildings or portions of buildings for occupation by troops, for 
use as stables, storehouses, and offices, and for other military purposes: 
for the hire of recruiting stations and lodgings for recruits; for such 
furniture for the public rooms of officers’ messes and for officers’ quarters 
at military posts as may be 8 the Secretary of War; for wall 
lockers in permanent barracks and rigerators in barracks and quar- 
ters; for screen doors, window screens, storm doors and sash, and 
window shades for barracks, offices, and quarters, and for flooring and 
framing for tents, and for the National Guard when called or drafted 
into the service of the United States, $4,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. FREAR. I want to offer an amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania what is the necessity for constructing public buildings at 
military posts? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in line 21, 
page 34, the words “ constructing and.” 

Mr. WALSH. Then, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order and make another. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the entire paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask the chairman what is the neces- 
sity, on page 36, line 6, “ for ground for cantonments, camp sites, 
and other military purposes, and for buildings or portions of 
buildings for occupation by troops,” and so forth? I assume 
that that means in addition to what has already been acquired. 
Are they going to build more cantonments? 

Mr. DENT. No; this is only intended for repairs, 

Mr. WALSH. But the bill does not say for repairs. 

Mr. DENT. The hearings so state it. 

Mr. WALSH. I know; but the bill is the product of the com- 
mittee after the hearings have been held. It is not in the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I interject an inquiry at 
this point? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I ask the gentleman from 
Alabama if the construction of barracks at Panama is not still 
in progress, and some of this appropriation is to be utilized for 
that purpose? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; I understand so. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Then the words “for construe- 
tion” ought to be retained in the bill. I know these barracks 
were under construction a short time ago, and I assume that 
they are still under construction and should be continued. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish the gentleman from Alabama would 
answer the question I propounded. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman from Alabama 
has stated that some of this is to be used for the purpose of 
continuing the necessary barracks at Panama Canal Zone, and 
if that is so, the words “ construction and” should remain in 
the bill, 

Mr. SHERLET. If the gentleman will yield, I think the 
gentleman is mistaken in his statement. : 

Mr. WALSH. The Panama Canal construction does not come 
within this paragraph. 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. 


zines, administra- 


It might. 
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Mr. SHERLEY, There was an estimate submitted for certain 
barracks and quarters at Panama before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, They used to be carried in the sundry civil bill. 
We threw all those matters in connection with the defense of 
the Panama Canal into the fortifications bill, and there is in 
that bill something like $4,000,000 for the construction of bar- 
racks and quarters at Panama. 

Mr, DENT. Mr. Chairman, I was mistaken in my statement. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I gather from the statement of 
the gentleman from Kentucky that all expenditures for building 
in the Panama Zone—hospitals, barracks, and so forth—are pro- 
vided for in the fortifications bill and not in the military bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; I would not make the statement that 
broad; but the barracks and quarters that I recall—and I have 
not had charge of the fortifications bill for more than a year 
past, and my memory is not, therefore, very fresh—have been 
appropriated for through a bill brought from the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. MANN. Barracks and quarters for the Ordnance Corps 
only. 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. 

Mr. MANN. Carried in the fortifications bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. They were carried in the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill. Provisions for barracks and quarters have been 
earried for years in the sundry civil appropriation bill, relat- 
ing not only to Panama but to many other places, and this year 
those relating to Panama were thrown, along with the fortifica- 
tions estimate, into the fortifications bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Can the gentleman assure us 
that in the fortifications bill there will be an item continuing 
the construction of the necessary barracks at Panama? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is an item, but for nothing like the 
amount asked for. They ask for something like $12,000,000. I 
think the subcommittee, of which the gentleman from Iowa 
IMr. Goon} is a member, allowed something like $4,000,000. 

Mr. GOOD. Four million dollars for barracks and quarters 
for two regiments of Infantry. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order, on 
page 35, line 21, to the words “for constructing and,” and, on 
page 36, lines 6 and 7, 8 and 9, to the words “for grounds, for 
cantonments, camp sites, and other military purposes, and for 
buildings or portions of buildings for occupation by troops for 
use as stables, storehouses, and offices, and for other military 
purposes.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
and wish to inquire of the chairman of the committee as to the 
necessity for the authorization for the construction of reclama- 
tion plants which is to be found in lines 20 and 21, on page 35. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman insists, I am 
perfectly willing to haye the words go out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make the point of order against them. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman withhold the 
point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. KAHN, Mr. Chairman, the Quartermaster Corps has or- 
ganized a new feature of its service. Instead of throwing away 
old shoes and old clothes, they are turned in and are reclaimed. 
They are renovated and then they are reissued, and I take it 
that these buildings are necessary for the work of reclamation. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, upon the information fur- 
nished by the gentleman from California, I withdraw the point 
of order. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Just to say to the gentleman that the vari- 
ous Congressmen who have gone abroad say that the English 
reclamation plant is one of the most wonderful plants in the 
whole army and saves an enormous amount of property. I sup- 
pose this is designed for the same purpose, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The wording led me to believe that it had 
something to do with what is known generally as reclamation 
projects in connection with irrigation. On a previous page 
there was a provision for educational propaganda in connection 
with reclamation, and perhaps that may have related to irriga- 
tion or may have related to this very proposal of salvaging 
material. > 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Alabama, in charge of the bill, if the War Depart- 
ment has adopted any policy with reference to the existing can- 
tonments. What are they going to do with them? 


Mr. DENT. I made that statement once this morning. 
Mr. LEVER. I am sorry I was not here; and if the gentle- 
man made the statement, I shall look it up. 


Mr. DENT. I would be very glad to repeat it. | 
Mr. LEVER. Oh, no. 
Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the figures 
“ $4,000,000” and insert “ $2,000,000” at the conclusion of the 
paragraph on page 36. 
‘The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: z 
Page 36, line 18, strike out $4,000,000 ” and insert $2,000,000.” 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I have been studying this report 
very carefully to find something in regard to these various 
propositions, and while I admit the page is very enlightening in 
some respects, I have not discovered anything in regard to polo 
ponies, for which we appropriated in the last paragraph, for 
the use of West Point Academy. We have just adopted an 
amendment in respect to the use of automobiles by the military 
officers here in the city and elsewhere, preventing such use. We 
all have had the experience and know what it means, and it 
has created indignation on the part of the House, so much so 
that the House passed the amendment unanimously. Here as 
a matter of military instruction we have provided in the last 
paragraph for polo ponies, and yet Members wonder why it is 
that these boys whom we send to West Point, because they are 
our boys that we send, sometimes become so arrogant. The 
arrogance shown by frightful penalties at courts-martial or 
when, as was suggested yesterday, they attempt to determine 
social distinctions, as has been done for 40 years. We wonder 
why it is. These officers are just as good boys as can be found 
in any community; but we all know it is the training they receive 
and the sentiments of their surroundings. There are many of 
them who come out of that institution and go through the serv- 
ice as good men or better than when they went in; but some do 
not, and it is from those that we hear largely. When Congress 
in these days is appropriating money for polo ponies, I think you 
may inquire who is to pay for these polo ponies. 

Per GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The item for polo ponies has been 
earried in the regular standing Army appropriation bill for 
years, and the purpose of providing polo ponies at West Point is 
for the instruction of cadets in horsemanship and 

Mr. FREAR. Well 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Oh, if the gentleman does not 
want any more information, well and good. 

Mr. FREAR. I have got that, and I remember that Theodore 
Roosevelt, when he was President of the United States, pro- 
vided for horsemanship by saying that officers should take long 
rides, and a vigorous protest arose in every post against the 
order, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does the gentleman refuse any 
further information? 

Mr. FREAR. I would like to get on the paragraph now under 
consideration. We have passed the polo-pony paragraph. 

We have already discussed the reclamation plan which, I un- 
derstand, is for the rehabilitation of old shoes, old clothing, and 
things of that kind, and, if that is true, there will be no one to 
question it. The explanation for grounds for cantonments, camp 
sites, has not been made intelligible to Members of the House, 
so far as I understand. After spending much money—hundreds 
of millions of dollars—for cantonments of the South and else- 
where, and for the construction of buildings and for camp sites, 
this bill still provides in this section for grounds for cantonments 
and camp sites and for. other military purposes. On page 36, 
line 10, we provide for lodging for recruits, which is not objec- 
tionable, surely. In the same line we find “for such furniture 
for the public rooms of officers’ messes and for officers’ quarters 
as may be approved by the Secretary of War.” We do not pro- 
vide furniture for the recruits, the doughboys, for whom the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jonson] recently spoke, 
but we are providing for the officers. I do not object particu- 
larly to it, except at this time I do not believe there is any 
justification for voting $4,000,000 here upon the information 
which has been presented to the committee. Let me say, re- 
ferring to the report again, this report of one page states that 
the estimate for $1,916,905,000 was received by the committee 
in the middle of January. The committee shaved that estimate 
down, after a great deal of tedious work, to $1,117,289,000, which . 
is ten times, let me remind the committee, ten times the amount 
of any military bill ever offered in this House before this war 
Was upon us. Every item here, in the judgment of those who 
presented the $1,916,000,000, every item has been increased, so 
far as I can understand, over what it was in former years about 
a thousand per cent, and for that reason I believe we ought to 
have a reduction in this amount in times of peace. 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman proceeds, 
may I submit a unanimous-consent request that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in seven min- 

. mtes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto shall terminate at the expiration of seven minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, during this 
war we constructed 16 cantonments, built to accommodate 
something like a total of 700,000 men. We already had in the 
United States a large number of forts and places for troops. 
It is proposed by this bill to provide for an Army of 500.000 
men. This provision is for barracks and quarters. Now, then, 
having provided in the beginning of the war new quarters 
which will accommodate 700,000 men, how can there be neces- 
sity, with the quarters already provided, for expending $4,000,000 
for additional quarters for 500,000 men? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. If the gentleman will permit, of 
course the committee does not appropriate any money for any 
additional quarters. The department asked more than the 
$4,000,000 for repairs and upkeep of quarters that we now have. 
There is not any of this money to be used for any other pur- 
pose than the maintaining the tremendous investment which 
we now have. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I take it that this bill was drawn as bills 
ordinarily are drawn, that it was brought up to this committee 
from the department, and the bill as it is drawn now does not 
stand as it did before the point of order was made upon con- 
struction. The bill as drawn and as presented to this House 
and as it stood until about five minutes ago provided for con- 
struction, and the item of construction was undoubtedly the 
largest item. We have the paragraph as a whole, and we find 
that the paragraph as a whole provides for minor things, small 
things which would not eat up or grow to anything like millions 
of dollars, and the only thing which could grow into millions, 
the only thing which could involve millions, was this question 
of construction which has gone out on the point of order; and 
I say how, then, can you explain the fact that when upon this 
paragraph construction seems to be the thing which is large 
in its figures and large in its expenses, how can you explain 
that fact when you have ready and provided cantonments for 
700,000 men and you will need quarters during the coming 
year for only 500.000? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. If the gentleman will permit, $20,- 


000,000 was asked by the department for this particular item, 


and the item of construction was over $6,000,000. The com- 
mittee struck out the construction item entirely and did not con- 
sider it, and the item was reduced to what we thought would 
be the very limit that could be used for the maintenance of the 
tremendous investment which the Government has in this en- 
terprise. Now, it is not only cantonments but every Army post 
in the United States that is taken care of by this bill, All of 
its great investments in great permanent military posts all over 
the United States are taken care of in the way of repairs, and 
the gentleman can easily see that construction, as far as that 
is concerned, only comes in as, for instance, at one of these 
great Army posts there is a possibility of their needing the 
construction of some very small buildings, which would only 
cost a few hundred dollars; but take Army posts like we have 
at Fort Sam Houston or the Presidio—— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I get the gentleman’s idea. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman allow me to read the 
basis of the estimate to the gentleman? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. One moment, if the gentleman will let me 
make a suggestion first. 

In other words, the gentieman’s answer to my proposition that 

you do not need new construction is that we need repairs. And 
I will say to you in answer to that proposition it can not be 
true; that where you built last year your buildings have not 
so depreciated in the course of one year, or really a few months, 
that they are going to need repair. It is all new construction. 
It will be good for a great many years. You can not possibly 
need extensive repairs at this time. You may need them some 
time in the future, but you can not need them now. 
' Mr. STAFFORD. It is true that they ask for the construction 
of barracks quarters the enormous sum of $38,000,000. I ask 
the gentleman's attention to this language as found in the esti- 
mates: 

The amount asked for, $4,272,090. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that, notwithstanding the order made, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dempsry] may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New York may praceed 
for five minutes more. Is there objection? [After a panse.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will read: 

The amount asked for, $4,272,090, is what is considered to be neces- 
sary for minor extensions and small buildings added for special pur- 
poses to camps and posts already existing. 

Now, mark this language: 

The necessity for such work is constantly arising, and while the lst 
of projects which seem absolutely necessary at the present time only 
8 3 ie re ea — — . * 
which the revised program provid an 2 

Now, may I inform the gentleman further, that this item car- 
ried $400,000 during peace times, before the European war? 
Well may we cut this item down to $2,000,000 in view of the 
statement which I have just read. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will supplement what the gentleman has 
read by this: As I understand it, we bave new cantonments 
ready to care for 700,000 men. They are new, and they do not 
need repairs. We have old forts which shelter a greatly in- 
creased number over their capacity before the war. I happen 
to have one of those forts in my district, and I know they were 
put in good condition; that they were repaired and large addi- 
tions made to them last year. Judging from the fort I have 
Seen, and taking that as a sample, I would say that no con- 
struction work would be necessary for 5 or 10 years. Why then, 
with quarters for a much larger Army than we are estimating 
for; why then, with all of this construction work done freshly 
and newly, not needing repairs for a great many years; why 
then, having appropriated heretofore only $400,000, we should, 
with all this new work just freshly done, appropriate $4,000,000 
is beyond my comprehension. And I believe the gentleman's 
estimate of $2,000,000 is excessive instead of being inadequate. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I agree entirely with the gentleman; 
and I ask if anyone can give an explanation of why we should 
have an appropriation for more ground for cantonments when 
we are abandoning them right along? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is one of the items that has been struck 
out on a point of order, and it must have entered into this esti- 
mate, and when it was struck out on a point of order it lessened 
the estimate and the amount necessary just that much. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that only two minutes 
more are left for debate under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 


Mr. LITTLE. I was to have a couple of minutes. 


Mr. DENT. Yes; the gentleman was to have a couple of 
minutes. 
Mr. LITTLE. I have been informed recently by what ap- 


peared to be reliable authority that there is a fort on the 
Yukon River that cost $1,000,000, that the War Department 
had built and, I believe, never occupied, and which is now 
totally abandoned, and that every year we appropriate some- 
thing for the care of that. Does the chairman happen to be 
familiar with that fortification and the circumstances? 

Mr. DENT. No; I am not. 

Mr. LITTLE. Would you mind looking it up? I would like 
to know. The gentleman who gave me the information had 
been in Alaska. He says it is not only totally abandoned but 
it is entirely out of the range of travel, and the War Depart- 
ment actually came down here and held this Congress up for a 
million dollars to build it but have never used it, as I under- 
stand him, and is not using it now. And he says there is an 
appropriation made every year for its maintenance. I wonder 
if that gets in under this? 

Mr. DENT. Iam pretty sure that there is no estimate made 
for that in this paragraph. 

Mr. LITTLE. I wish you would look that up. I might say 
to the gentleman from New York, the War Department does 
not need the money for repairs or for construction. It just 
needs the money. l 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for two 
minutes. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A parliamentary inquiry. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In the two minutes left will 
it be in order to offer an amendment, because I want to discuss 

some items in the amendment? 
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The CHAIRMAN. To offer an amendment to the paragraph? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. : i 

The CHAIRMAN. When the time under the agreement is 
disposed of it will be in order for the gentleman to offer an 
amendment, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will I be permitted to offer 
an amendment if I wish to offer one separately? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 30, noes 25. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FERRIS, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word., Or is the time fixed? ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has expired on this paragraph. 

Mr. FERRIS. Very well; I will wait until the next. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Tue Clerk read as follows: 

MILITARY POST EXCHANGES. 


For continuing the construction, equipment, and maintenance of 
suitable buildings at military posts and stations for the conduct of the 
post exchange, school, library, peading; lunch, amusement rooms, and 
gymnasium, including repairs. to buildings erected at private cost, in 
the operation of the act approyed May 31, 1902, for the rental of 
films, purchase of slides, supplies for and making repairs to moving- 

icture outfits, and for similar and other recreational purposes at train- 
ng and mobilization camps now established, or which may be hereafter 
established, and for such purposes not enumerated above as the Sec- 
retary of War may deem advisable, to be expended in the discretion 
and under the direction of the Secretary of War, $250,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. 

Mr. FERRIS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
from Oklahoma rise? 

Mr. FERRIS. I want to be recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be 
recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts re- 
serves a point of order. 

Mr. FERRIS. I want to proceed for a couple of minutes out 
of order. a i 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
wish to speak on his reservation? 


I do not care to occupy the 


For what purpose does the gentleman 


Mr. WALSH. Not if the gentleman from Oklahoma desires. 


to proceed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
gentleman’s request? 

The CHAIRMAN. His request is to proceed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have been waiting here 
Jonger than the gentleman from Oklahoma, with a burning de- 
sire in my breast to proceed. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FERRIS. I will withdraw. 

i. Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. WALSH. I want to inquire about the item for continu- 
ing construction at military post exchanges—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that he must not interfere with the pro- 
ceedings of the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I was not in any way inter- 
fering with the proceedings of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts was 
in the act of proceeding and was recognized by the Chair. The 
Chair asks all other Members not to interfere with the proceed- 
ings. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. I was not interfering with the 
proceedings, 

Tne CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania was 
trespassing upon the time of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts will proceed in order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the chairman of 
the committee what construction work is being carried on at the 
military post exchanges? 

Mr. DENT. No construction work. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, if there is no construc- 
tion work now being carried on, what is the necessity of carry- 
ing an appropriation to continue it? 

Mr. DENT. I have no objection to its going out. 

Mr. WALSH. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, on 
the item, on page 36, for continuing construction of military 
post exchanges. 


Mr. Chairman, what is the 
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The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. 

0 MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I make the point of order that 
a number of gentlemen are now standing, to whom the attention 
of the Chair has not been directed. [Laughter.] I ask for a 
ruling on my point of order that the House should be in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I demand a ruling of the 
Chair on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has instructed the Clerk to 
che The gentleman, in the judgment of the Chair, is out of 
order, 

Mf. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I desire to re- 
serve a point of order on the paragraph. I have no objection 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Sieger] offering an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota reserves 
a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
make an inquiry of the gentleman from Alabama, if I may. I 
notice the language reads, “ For the rental of films, purchase of 
slides, supplies for and making repairs to moving-picture out- 
fits,” and so forth. Can the gentleman inform the House as 
to the method which the Army follows in procuring slides and 
moving-picture films for very proper purposes, as indicated here? 
Ase inguiring as to how they get their films and where they ge 

em. : 

Mr. DENT. I do not know where they get them. : 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Most of the films, as we know, 
are made by certain institutions whose business it is to make 
films. Does the War Department purchase or rent these films 
or does it have a corps of officials who go out and make films? 
I will be more specific if the gentleman wants me to. t 

Mr. DENT. I wish the gentleman would be. l 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have been informed that during 
the period of the war—I do not know whether it now. exists or 
not—this has been the practice: The Committee on Public In- 
formation, using Government funds which they secured from 
one source or another, has had an enormous quantity of pic- 
tures taken, going into various parts of the world for that pur- 
pose. They then lease these films to the Y. M. ©. A., to the Red 
Cross, and to the Army cantonments at a very high rental, and 
thereby they have been enabled to reap quite a large harvest 
in the way of funds. . 

Now, of course, that sort of procedure is entirely unjustifiable, 
and if it is the intention that that practice shall be followed now 
I shall certainly make a point of order against it; but if it is 
intended that the War Department shall get their material in 
the ordinary and proper way no one will have objection to it. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
permit an interruption? 7 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. SHALLEN BERGER. The branch of the War Depart- 
ment having charge of that particular line of work came to us 
asking for quite a large appropriation. The committee rejected 
that request, and the only place in this bill from which funds 
are made available for the procuring of films is the particular 
item here, relating to post exchanges. The gentleman knows 
that at these exchanges these films are hired or purchased the 
same as they are in other public entertainments, and are used 
for the entertainment and amusement of the soldiers at the posts. 
There is no fund in this bill to be used for such a purpose as the 
gentleman describes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not know that during the 
past two years they have procured their films in the general way 
I have mentioned, but I do know, or at least I have been advised 
by persons who claim to know the facts, that the Committee on 
Public Information has been making a very large sum of money 
by simply taking Government funds and having pictures taken, 
and then renting these pictures to other branches of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Of course, the gentleman knows 
that the Committee on Public Information does not get its funds 
from this committee. 
` Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. Tes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER.. This place that I have referred to, 
so far as this committee is concerned, is the only place from 
which money could be had for the use in these post exchanges, 
It is right here, as has been stated. That is the information 
secured by our committee. z z : : 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is it the information of the 
gentleman, then, that any expenditures made under this para- 
graph will be made in the way he intimates? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And not by what I might call 
polite and legalized graft to the Committee on Publie Informa- 
tion. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is the information I have 
that this is going back to the plan they had before the war. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Then I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of the point of order. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an aniendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SIEGEL: Page 36, line 25, after “ 1902," 
insert: “and buildings for similar papaes on military reseryations 
authorized by War Department regulations.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve a point of order on the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
point of order. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, the buildings erected at private 
cost under the act of May 31, 1902, were the buildings erected 
by the Y. M. ©. A. When war was declared the Knights of 
Columbus, the Jewish Welfare Board, and the Salvation Army 
erected at the various camps a large number of buildings, cost- 
ing several millions of dollars, open to all soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of all creeds. Last year was added the proviso found 
on page 25, lines 12 and 13, of this year’s bill 

And buildings for similar pu on military reservations author- 
ized by War Department regulations. 

That is, providing for their light and heat. We carry the 
same proviso this year. But somehow or other this language 
was not added for the military post exchanges, and this amend- 
ment simply gives to those buildings, without a cent of extra 
eost to the Government, the same right of incidental repairs 
which is given to the X. M. C. A. buildings at the present time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I do. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Do I understand that the act referred to, 
approved May 31, 1902, provides for buildings erected by the 
Y. M. G. A.? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And it is the purpose of this amendment to 
extend the privileges of this item to other buildings? 

Mr. SIEGEL. For similar purposes—open to every one. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SIEGEL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to inquire whether 
the point of order made by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
IMr. Warsa] was sustained. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; as to the words “ continuing the con- 
struction.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wasu] made the point of order, and the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Dent] conceded it, and the point of order was sus- 
tained. 

Mr. McKENZIE. 
was out of the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understood the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts to make his point of order against the words “for con- 
tinuing the construction, equipment.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not against the word “ equipment,” but 
just against the construction. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order was to the words 
continuing the construction,“ on line 20, page 36. That point 
was conceded by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT]. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BARRACKS AND QUARTERS, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Continuing the werk of providing for the proper shelter and protec- 
Siete pt Spree Su ip 
%% 000000 
existing military reservations as may be necessary, and including also 
shelter for the animals and supplies, and all other buildings necessary 
for post administration purposes, and for shelter and repair thereof, 
and rentals for the United States troops in China, $250,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order, so that I may ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for five minutes as if I had moved to strike out the last word. 


The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves a 


I simply wanted to be certain that that 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
1 consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Mr. Chairman, while the item 
“for barracks and quarters” was under discussion I desired 
to discuss that subject, but owing to the parliamentary situa- 
tion which arose I was unable to do so. What I wanted to 
do was to draw attention to the conditions which prevail at 
certain of the points of debarkation in France, notably at Brest. 
Not long since a vessel arrived in the port of Philadelphia. 
She was the Haverford, the first vessel to come to that port 
with troops from France. That vessel contained a number of 
officers and a larger number of enlisted men who had done 
faithful and gallant service on the other side of the water. A 
number of the officers and men who came from abroad on that 
ship, being still in the service, were unable to make public 
statements, That is one of the real disadvantages that a man 
in the Army suffers; that while he still wears the uniform he 
is subject to the regulations and discipline which the War De- 
partment imposes. I presume that is the proper thing; but 
these gentlemen, many of them officers, communicated to those 
with whom they talked upon this occasion, and this did not 
get into the newspapers of Philadelphia. They stated that the 
“cooties"” and the rats and the mice in the trenches were 
paradise compared with the quarters they were obliged to sub- 
sist in at Brest. From December 27 to January 14 they lived 
in tents with water 5 inches deep in some of them. Why 
they were put in the tents instead of in the barracks no one 
seems to know. The matter, however, has been reported to 
Washington, and I am told that some of the officers when they 
are released from their uniforms and from Army discipline 
intend to tell this story to their Congressmen. Yesterday we 
haŭ some very interesting discussion on this floor with regard 
to the propriety of a Member of Congress interceding in an 
Army matter in behalf of his constituents. I trust that these 
gentlemen who are coming back from Brest, these officers and 
privates, when their uniforms are off, will be free to communi- 
cate with their Members of Congress in order that we may 
understand better the conditions that prevailed abroad. 

I have received a number of letters bearing upon this situa- 
tion at the points of debarkation in France. One of the men 
who has written me, whose letter I received this morning, is 
well known to most of. us here in Washington. I will not, I 
dare not, at this time give his name, but his statement is suffi- 
cient for me, and I youch for him. 

He states that the wounded and sick soldiers returning from 
the fields of France to the ports there are forced to ride in 
dirty freight and cattle cars to the ports of embarkation, where 
they are kept in anxious suspense for days and weeks to get 
n boat home. They are fortunate if they have a shelter over 
their heads. This gentleman tells me he can not speak from per- 
sonal experience of the conditions at Brest, Bordeaux, or Mar- 
Seille, but he tells me that as to the conditions at St. Nazaire, 
where he was for two weeks waiting for a boat, he can speak. 
He says others have been kept there for five or six weeks, He 
was fortunate enough to get away in two weeks. He says they 
had roofs over their heads but no floors, and mud and sickness 
all around. 

That is to say, they were obliged to sleep upon the ground, 
and many of them to sleep in mud. To be sure, it is the rainy 
season in France, and these muddy conditions prevail. But, 
gentlemen, here are our boys over there clamoring to come home. 
Here we are making an appropriation for an additional Army. 
of more than 500,000 men. Here we are asking when will these 
2,000,000 soldiers come back? The answer is they are crowded 
up against the ports in France; they are sleeping in the mud; 
the very tents which shelter their heads do not have floors to 
shelter their bodies as they sleep. Yes; these may be extreme 
cases, but it seems there are many of them. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I have here a photograph of Brest that has 
come through and which the gentleman can use. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am sorry I can not put it 
into the Recorp. The gentlemen who would like to see it are 
privileged to come to the rostrum and examine it. I have no 
doubt it is correct, for it is a series of photographs. I say te 
you there is great unrest in regard to the Army of the United 
States, and I am sorry to say the unrest is increasing and is 
due to the fact that these men in uniform, who are suffering 
untold agonies, are unable to tell their stories to their Congress- 
men and the home folks. [Applause.] . 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 


I am not a member of the Military Affairs Committee 
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and not entitled perhaps to speak along that line. I am not in 
favor of putting any gag in these boys’ mouths to keep them 
from talking or writing to Members of Congress. They should 
have the right made secure to them, I am not in favor of the 
present procedure of the Judge Advocate General's office 
where they put extraordinary and extortionate sentences for 
trivial offenses on these soldier boys. But neither of these 
are new proceedings to the Military Establishment; neither of 
these systems are new to this Congress or to this administra- 
tion. They are very old. They are too old. I am not in favor 
of reading here on the floor of this House all these carping 
criticisms during the consideration of this bill. It is neither 
the time nor the place. Neither am I in favor of Congress re- 
solving itself into an old ladies’ commission of carping critics to 
stir up trouble for those who are conducting the war. Gen- 
tlemen here may think it serves a good purpose. It may, but 
I fear it does positive harm. . 

It is not my purpose to lecture anybody, but I do not believe 
that we ought to have 20 or 30 Members of the House continually 
reading critical carping letters, usually without signature, com- 
plaining against the officers, complaining against the War De- 
partment, complaining against the Government. This is not the 
place to present them. There is nothing to show here they have 
been presented to the War Department or to Secretary Baker. I 
submit they ought to have a chance. I believe they stir up 
distrust, occasion loss of patriotism, and it does the boys they 
seek to help absolute harm. If I did not think so, I would not 
take the time of the House to say it.. Everyone is proud of 
our soldiers. Everyone wants to help them. No one knowingly 
wants to harm them. I do not charge anyone knowingly does 
that, but I fear the effect will be bad. I can not believe they 
desire it. A 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not. I am in favor of bringing the Army 
back from the other side just as quick as we can get them back 
in an orderly way. It took a good many months to get them 
over there, moving them as fast as we could, and it naturally 
will take a good many months to get them back, moving as fast 
as we can. Secretary Baker has sent letters saying that not a 
single opportunity is missed to bring them back as fast as they 
can. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is not true. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman from Iowa says that is not true, 
He may be right, but I can not believe that the Secretary. of 
War, a Cabinet officer, the man charged with this responsibility, 
the man who must know something about the situation—I can 
not believe that he would write a falsehood to this House, and 
if he did somebody ought to institute impeachment proceedings 
against. him. í : 

Gentlemen over there on that side may smile and laugh, but 
you are making history to-day. Four million boys went into the 
war to fight and are returning to be assimilated into society. 
Are you going to bring them back contented, happy men, full of 
patriotism and pride for the part they took and the service they 
have rendered, or are you going to instill in them hatred, dis- 
trust, doubt, and fear as to some of the hardships they endured? 
It does not do us good to teach our boys to hate and despise our 
own Government. It does positive harm. I prefer to believe they 
are proud of their Government, proud of their fight; and while I 
do not know what is in their minds I feel sure that is true as to 
most of them, 

Now, one word further. We are told that the boys slept in 
water. We are told that the boys did not have two undershirts. 
I have no doubt that in certain instances this is true. Out of 
4,000,000 men inducted into the Army almost overnight, if there 
was not waste, if there was not abuse, if there were not even 
almost outrages, it would be the marvel of the hour. Just a 
few minutes ago the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] 
moved to strike out a $4,000,000 item and insert $2,000,000, 
and it was agreed to here with great complaisance. That may 
be a proper amendment; I do not know; but what I do say is 
that I listened attentively and no one gave any good reason 
for it. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. No; my time is short. We have invested 
$500,000,000 in cantonments. I have no doubt that a great deal 
was wasted, but the people at that time at the beginning of the 
war wanted the cantonments built and built quickly, and you 
could not stop to dicker with a man whether you would pay him 
$2.40 or $2.60 a day. They wanted us to move forward. We 
did move forward. We made mistakes. We doubtless made 
waste by the haste, but what I do say is that we have 
$500,000,000 invested in cantonments, and they strike out 
$2,000,000 which is provided for the upkeep without rhyme or 


reason. The same gentlemen that are to-day breaking and 
smashing up this bill, moving to strike out two and three million 
dollars in one item, cutting it in two in every item—these same 
gentlemen will probably be here at the next session explaining 
that we let the property go to waste; that we let $500,000,000 be 
invested in cantonments go to wreck and ruin, and it will be 
said that we are to blame and not the gentlemen who moved to 
strike out the items. I feel sure history will record that the 
American Army, both at home and in France, was the best paid, 
best fed, best clothed, and best cared for army of any of the 
allied armies. It will show that no army of the past wars has 
been so well cared for. I know there will, out of 4,000,000 men, 
be exceptions, but I insist the rule will prove my statement true. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. y : 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield until 
I make a request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. TREADWAY, Yes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto be 
concluded in 25 minutes, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, what is the pending amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
moved to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Unless these 25 minutes are to be devoted 
to a discussion of the paragraph I shall object. 

Mr. DENT. Then I move that debate upon the paragraph 
and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman can not do that. The gentleman from Alabama 
was recognized to prefer a request for unanimous consent. 
But he can not take the gentleman from Massachusetts off the 
floor to make a motion. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
was recognized and has the floor for five minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Is not a point of order reserved on the para- 
graph? 

Mr. MANN. No. 

Mr. DENT. Then I shall make the motion at the conclusion 
of the five minutes to be used by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. > 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 


recognized. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard for 
five minutes in opposition. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read the 
following communications : 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD ELECTRICAL WORKERS, ` 
Local. Union, No. 161, OF GREENFIELD, MASS., 
Greenfield, Mass., February 13, 1919, 
Hon. ALLEN TREADWAY, z . 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Some time ago communications were sent to Postmaster 
General Burleson from the New England Council of Telephone Workers, 
of Boston, an organization of which this local is a member, and as yet 
we have received no reply. ; 

We, the members of this local, take the liberty to ask you as our 
Representative in the House to do all in your power to help us in 
this matter of adjusting this condition and reestablishing the relations 
oe 8 that we enjoyed with our employers prior to Government 
control. 

This is not a condition that affects our local only, but it is the 
situation throughout New England, affecting not less than 15,000 em- 
ployees, and which, if not remedied in the near future, may cause 
serious curtailment to the wire system, > 

Thanking you in advance for the help which we know you will give 
us in this matter, we beg to remain, 

Truly, yours, 


[Telegram.] 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., February 1}, 1919, 
Hon. ALLEN TREADWAY, 
House of Representatives, Washington: 

Springfield Telephone Operators’ Union, Local 34, extending over 
western Massachusetts, whose membership are your constituents, re- 
spectfully direct your attention to the unreasonable and indefensible 

tion of Postmaster General Burleson in refusing to permit company 
o make negotiation with employees on question of wages and con- 
ditions ; has failed to establish any machinery to take place of former 
satisfactory relations of employees with company committee appointed 
by him to investigate and report on wages and conditions; ineffective 
and insincere. Our representative compelled to resign. Request you 
institute congressional investigation of Federal Administration of Wires, 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion to strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I beg to say that I rose 
before the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. LITTLE. Oh, I bobbed up abead of the gentleman three 
or four times. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no purpose to discriminate 
as between gentlemen at all, but the Chair thinks the gentleman 
from Kansas was just as alert as the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to striking out 
this paragraph. I think some of it is necessary to the Army. 
You haye to treat soldiers right in order to keep up their patriot- 
ism, I hear. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] seems 
very fearful that we will destroy the patriotism of these fighting 
soldiers if we draw attention to the fact that they only have 
one shirt, when they ought to have two. The American sol- 
dier does not pull his patriotism on or off with his shirt. The 
gentleman concedes that there is only one shirt very often 
when there should be two. We do not want to make a fuss 
about this, but there is no reason why we should not insist that 
he have the other shirt or anything else that is needed. No 
one's patriotism is going to be destroyed by getting him a 
square deal. I do not know about the gentleman’s—although 
he seems to be very touchy on the subject—but he need not 
worry about the rest of us or about the Army. It is not going 
to hurt this Army to have the injustice that is in it corrected. 
On the contrary, it will help its patriotism. 

Mr. MANN. Perhaps the gentleman does not recall that the 
only man on the floor of the House so far who comes to the 
defense of the administration is the chairman of the Democratic 


congressional committee, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 


Ferris]. He does that officially, not personally. 

Mr. LITTLE. I had not thought of that, because polities 
was the farthest thing from my mind. This is not a criticism 
of the department. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman from 
Kansas acquit the gentleman from Oklahoma of having induced 
the President to write that letter, saying his faith was in the 


{Democratic Members and not in the Members upon this side of 


the House? 

Mr. LITTLE. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] is 
mistaken. Whatever possible political feeling there may be here 
and there, I am satisfied that these criticisms to which he is ob- 
jecting are not criticisms of the department. ‘They are criticism 
of the military caste which dominates the department. Yester- 
day we put through an amendment to take out of the hands of 
the military the right to final disposition of the applications for 
discharge, and to put them in the hands of the Secretary of War, 
which was a compliment to the department, I will say to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. This is a contest, not between us 
and the department, but between us and the irresponsibles, the 
men in the Army who have no sense of responsibility, and 
these criticisms are just and proper and timely. If they can not 
be made now, in the name of God when would they be made? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is it not a fact that the Acting Judge Advo- 
cate General joined in the criticism of these sentences? 

Mr. LITTLE. He has made the very best argument against 
some of them. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And if Members of Congress are to be criti- 
cized for making them, so should the Judge Advocate General. 

Mr. LITTLE. Conditions went so far that Members of Con- 
gress ceased to have the rights of ordinary citizens. A Member 
of Congress was told that if he butted in on anybody's applica- 
tion for a discharge the boy would suffer, and the time has come 
when the Congress on both sides should learn some self-respect, 
when it should make these irresponsibles responsible, so that an 
ordinary citizen who goes out to fight for his country gets a 
square deal when he gets through. They should be allowed 
decent consideration. If one of them is sent by court-martial to 
the penitentiary for 20 years because he chewed gum, the men who 
sit on that court-martial ought to be put out of the Army. The 
gentleman from Oklahoma is mistaken in his reasons for re- 
senting this criticism. I do not believe the gentleman from 
Oklahoma has any disposition to support these irresponsibles 
in their wrong decisions, but that is what it amounts to. 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, the gentleman is in error about that. 
gentleman is an Army man. 

Mr. LITTLE. No; I am a Congressman. 

Mr. FERRIS. But he has had experience in the Army, and 
he knows that the same system prevailed when he was in the 
Army as prevails now. 

Mr. LITTLE. Not around where I was; and I was president 
of a good many courts-martial. i 


Oh, yes; I got him to do that myself. 


The 


Mr. FERRIS. Every speech that I have heard to-day has had. 


in it some sort of criticism. About eight years ago, when I first 
came—— 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have another minute. I want to ask him a question. 

Mr. LITTLE. And I want another minute to answer him. 

Mr. FERRIS. I ask that the gentleman may have two min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FERRIS. I have some personal testimony I want to 
offer. About 8 or 10 years ago, out at Fort Sill, Okla., imme- 
diately adjoining my home town, a green country boy came down 
from Kansas and enlisted in the Army. The boy made a remark 
about an officer's wife. I never knew whether the remark was 
true or not, and I do not know now. They tried that boy by 
the same court-martial proceedings then that prevail now, and 
gave this green boy 20 years in the penitentiary. The Congress- 
man from western Kansas, Judge Reeder, whom the older Mem- 
bers will remember, and I spent two or three years trying to 
get that boy out, and we never could. I want to say this: This 
system is an octopus; well, it is worse than that. It has been 
with us a long time—by far too long a time. I merely wanted 
the House to know this method is not new. It is not a product 
of this administration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LITTLE. I want a minute to answer the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LITTLE. Let me answer the gentleman's question. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman 
-~ The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Alabama rise? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
seven minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Ilowa. 
five minutes? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
shal! not object, but I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Alabama about his intention for this evening. 

Mr. DENT. My intention is to run just as long as the House 
will allow me to do. I would like to finish this bill if possible. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can easily inform the House. It 
is a matter of convenience to inform the House whether he pro- 
poses to move to rise at 6 o'clock or T o'clock or whether he 
intends to try to keep the House in session until 10 o’elock. 

Mr. DENT. I intend to try to keep the House in session as 
long as possible up to 10 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I will state to the gentleman that we have had 
lets of debate on this paragraph, but not a word on the para- 
graph. Now, I really have something I want to inquire about 
in reference to the paragraph and one or two slight observations 
to make. 

Mr. DENT. What time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Five minutes, and it is probable 
not that much. 

Mr. DENT. I will make it 12 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous cousent that all debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto shall terminate at the expiration of 12 minutes. 
Will the gentleman indicate who is to have that time? 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman from Iowa to have five minutes, 
the gentleman from Minnesota five minutes, and the gentleman 
from Kansas two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto shall terminate at the expiration of 12 minutes’ 
time, to be consumed as indicated. Is there objection. [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Ferris] seemed to suggest that I was probably a little 
inconsistent, because the rules were the same in 1898 as now. 
I wish to disprove it. I never heard during the Spanish-Phil- 
ippine War any court-martial sentence that compared in severity 
with hundreds of these. These fellows have simply gone crazy 
in a riot of arrogance. Now, another thing. I was president 
of many courts-martial, and we neyer found tyranny essential 
to secure respect. The finding of a court-martial must be ap- 
proved or disapproved by the commander. We had a boy that 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


With the understanding I am to have 


was arrested for a minor matter, and technically he really pos- 
sibly could have been sent to the penitentiary. We had 11 Vol- 
unteers and 2 West Pointers on the court, and we voted 11 to 2 
to give the boy 60 days in the guardhouse and a fine of $25. 
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The sentence of the court-martial was sent back disapproved by 
the general, and he said that if the boy was guilty at all he 
ought to be sent to the penitentiary and bobtailed, and if he was 
‘not guilty we should have acquitted him. Now, what did we 
do? I mored to reaflirm the sentence, which we did, 11 to 2, and 
it was sent back to the general. Now, all he could do was to 
disapprove it and turn the boy loose with no sentence. He had 
already been in the guardhouse anyhow for 60 days, which was 
punishment enough anyway. ‘There is no sense in pulling 2 man 
around by a ring in his nose. My idea in every court-martial 
was that you should use a little common sense and equity. The 
rigid features of the regulations are only intended for the battle 
front anyway. Nobody fit to command men would enforce them 
strictly at home. ‘That is the proposition involved and that was 
my theory then, as it is now. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa is reeognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, as I have not oecupied 
five minutes upon this bill, I presume I was not one of those 
that the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] referred to, 
but I want to say this right at the outset, the chairman of the 
national Democratic congressional committee may take the view 
which he seems to advocate, that this Congress ought to be 
indifferent to the just complaints of the American soldier, but 
that is not the position of the Republican side of the House, 
and, so far as I know, not the position of anybody on the Demo- 
cratic side except the gentleman himself. [Applause.] I would 
be ashamed of myself and ashamed of Congress if it turned a 
deaf ear to the appeals of soldiers and their dependents. 

To whom have these men to come to make complaints if not 

to us? Where are they going to get a hearing? What attention 
has the War Department or the administration paid to them? 
None whatever. Every man in fhis House knows it. Are we 
to sit here like graven images when our soldiers are mistreated, 
when outrages are perpetrated upon them, and not lift our 
voices even in protest? I would go further than any man has 
offercd so far, unless it be, perhaps, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Fps], who proposed yesterday to take away the 
salaries of some of these oflicers. This Congress ought to be 
asserting its dignity, its rights, and its determination to pgo- 
tect the American soldier against the impositions that have been 
put upon him by some of these high officers and some officers 
not so high. 
I do not find so much fault with these lieutenants as some do. 
Most of them are splendid young men. Where do these orders 
come from? They come from above. They come because the 
“heads of the departments sanction them and are willing that 
these conditions should go on. When you get down to the cause, 
the responsibility rests upon the Secretary of War and the ad- 
‘ministration, who could stop these abuses by a word. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 
| Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. You voted to draft these men into the mili- 
tary service for the period of this war? 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. I did, for the period of the emergency. 
And your department is not discharging them as they ought to 
be. in accordance with the terms of that bill. 

Mr. GORDON. This Congress has no right to discharge 
them. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. The gentleman is entirely in error. 
A moment's reflection will convince him of it. The War De- 
partment could discharge them now—is discharging some of 
them, in fact. Congress could provide for their immediate dis- 
charge, but every move in that direction is blocked by the 
‘administration. I voted to enlist them for the period of the 
emergency. If the emergency is not over, when, in heaven's 
name, will it be over? Not during my lifetime. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. I can not yield further to the gentle- 
man. I have only five minutes, and I hesitated about taking 
that. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican Party has always been in favor 
of caring for the defenders of the country, and the Republican 
‘Party will continue to maintain that position, notwithstanding 
‘the strictures of the gentleman from Oklahoma and other promi- 
nent leaders on the Democratic side. It will always find us 
‘desirous, not only of preserving the rights of the enlisted man, 
but of giving him that care and attention which his sacrifices 
deserve. Now that the war is over we want him returned to 
his home and his job, instead of holding him in camp to minis- 
ter to the vanity of some high officer or gratify the ambition of 
some one who wants to pose as the dictator of the affairs of the 
whole world. 

I have been only led to speak these words—I have not oc- 
cupied any other time on this bill—because the gentleman 


side of the ocean will be discharged. 


from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] persisted in reading a lecture to 
those who took the part of the private soldier in the discussion 
here upon this bill. He intimated that this side was just simply 
trying to raise trouble. We nre trying to protect these men. We 
have not the power in our hands now te do anything more than 
protest. If we could we would do more, and we will do more 
than protest if these grievances are not remedied when we obtain 
control of the House. This condition of affairs can not be 
endured, but the only remedy we have now is to agitate and 


| agitate, until the country fully understands the situation, and 
the Members on this side ought to continue to do it. It has 


brought forth much good already. Everyone knows that there 
has been an altogether different spirit on the part of the War 
Department about discharging the men than there was two 
months ago. Two months ago you could not get a complaint 
heard anywhere. Now the orders are changed and there are 
places where you get hearings. Before you could not get a 
man discharged, no matter what the case of his dependents 
or the sufferings that were inflicted upon his family. Since 
that time the War Department has modified its orders as a 
result of the agitation that has been started here and the 
complaints that have been made on this floor. It ought to and 
I think it will modify them further. It has finally got around 
so as to admit in some extreme cases that men on the other 
I want to see it get 
around so that it will bring every man home as fast as pos- 
sible. The gentleman from Oklahoma says: “I do not know 
anything about these vessels coming home partly filled.” If 
he does not know it, he ought to know it. It has been stated here 
on the positive knowledge of gentlemen who have come home on 
them. They are only coming at the rate of 50,000 a month. 
It will take over two years from now to get the boys back at 
that rate. 

I do not wish to take further time of the committee on this 
subject. But if the gentleman from Oklahoma thinks he is 
going to stop discussion on this subject he has another guess 
eoming. He is making one of the greatest mistakes he ever 
made, He will hear more of it in this House until the griev- 
ances are remedied and his party will hear more of it in the 
2 than it wants to hear. [Applause on the Republican 
Side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
direct the attention of the committee to the paragrapl under 
consideration, especially to this language: 

The acquisition of title to building sites, and such additions to existing 
military reseryations as may be necessary. 

And I would like to ask of the gentleman in charge of the bill 
whether that is in here simply because it is the language carried 
in similar bills, or whether it is contemplated to make practical 
applieation of it? 

Mr. DENT. It is language that has been earried in the bills 
heretofore. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. One further inquiry. Here is 
language, Rentals for the United States troops in China.” 
Can the gentleman state what rentals are referred to and how 
much they amount to in a year? 

Mr. DENT. The amount in the estimate is $50,000, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That leaves a total ef $200,000. 
How does that compare with the amount heretofore carried in 
bills of this kind? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will say to the gentleman I think 
it is the same amount. And they had under consideration, at 
least a proposition was made to the committee, that we should 
appropriate money to build permanent quarters there in China, 
rather than to keep up this item of annual rental, but the com- 
mittee has never thought it wise to take action upon it as yet. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, if I can have the 
attention of the House, I want to make an observation that to 
me is of considerable interest and importance, 

We have heretofore felt that it was necessary to maintain in 
the Philippine Islands a military establishment of considerable 
size. I was quite surprised to learn that during the closing 
days of the Spanish régime in the Philippine Islands the Spanish 
troops there numbered no more than 2,000. We have for a 
great many years maintained in the islands a force of 12,000 men, 
A few years ago, beginning about a year before this present ad- 
ministration came into power, the American troops in the Philip- 
pine Islands began to be concentrated, to be withdrawn from out- 
lying Provinces, some of them commonly known as “ wild” 
Provinces. That reduced the number of American soldiers nec- 
essary to do the military work of the islands. Their places 
were taken by native troops, either scouts or constabulary, and 
the number of native troops, scouts or constabulary, was not in- 
creased. 
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When this great war came on it was necessary to further re- 
duce our Military Establishment in the Philippines, and I want 
to bring to you the information, which is interesting to me and 
I think it will be to you, that the American military force in 
the Philippine Islands has now been reduced to a point—per- 
haps I am not justified in giving the exact figures, but very 
much less than half of anything that we have heretofore 
thought was necessary—and it is apparent that in the immedi- 
ate future the entire military force of the United States in the 
Philippine Islands can be, and should be, reduced to a number 
only sufficient to man the fortifications at Corregidor, and not 
enough even for that purpose, for native troops in large meas- 
ure can be utilized for that purpose. Personally I can see no 
reason why there should be maintained in the Philippine Islands 
a military force greater than 2,000 from now on. 

This is the result of an extraordinarily happy situation which 
the years have produced in the islands, The American flag 
was raised in the Philippine Islands at a time of strife. Its 
raising was the signal for an insurrection. That insurrection 
was put down by the military power of the United States. For 
a time the inhabitants of the islands felt that our mission was 
not that of friends, one not to help them but to make use of 
them. In the years that have passed the islanders have learned 
that the mission of America there is the same as the mission of 
America eyerywhere in the world—that wherever the flag flies, 
in its shadow only democracy and freedom shall live. [Ap- 
plause. ] 7 

To-day if anyone should go to the Philippine Islands and 
undertake to start an insurrection against the United States he 
would be mobbed and slaughtered by the Filipinos themselves. 
The great bulwark of our strength in the islands does not come 
from our military forces that we send there, but from the loyalty 
and affection and patriotism of the people of the islands. The 
Moro problem has ceased to exist. The head-hunter has ceased 
his fight, and all are becoming amalgamated into a great, great 
people. To me it is a tremendously successful piece of work. 
The credit for it does not belong to àny particular individua! 
nor to any particular time. It is a gradual and a perfect evolu- 
tion. This, of course, has no application to the political future 
of the islands. It has no bearing upon the shaping of the 
political future of the islands; but it does indicate to me, and 
I trust it will to you, that the people there have developed a 
public consciousness, have developed a personal and national 
self-respect, have developed an affection for the ideals of the 
American Government, and they are now willing to trust their 
future to the conscience and the heart of the American Nation, 
knowing that if the time shall come when political independence 
should be given to them, they know America will deal justly 
With them and ever be their friend. It is pleasing to contemplate 
the best of feeling now exists between the Filipinos and our- 
selves, and that never again will the hand of war be raised in 
the Philippines against the American flag. |Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, to strike 
out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ROADS, WALKS, WHARYVES, "AND DRAINAGE. 
For the construction and repair by the Quartermaster Corps of roads, 
walks, and wharves; for the pay of employees; for the disposal of drain- 
age; for dredging channels; and for care and improyement of grounds 
at military posts and stations, $3,000,000. 
t Mr. FREAR and Mr. MANN rose. 
' Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. FREAR. I move to strike out the figures “ $3,000,000 ” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $500,000.” That is in 
line 24, on page 37. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
prior to the war? 

Mr. FREAR. I will tell you if you will wait a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fnzan: Line 24, page 37, strike out 
* $3,000,000 ” and insert“ $500,000.” : 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, we have listened to a lecture by 
the chairman of the Democratic congressional committee, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma | Mr. Ferrets], and he is the only one, 


What was the amount carried in this item 


I am glad to say, who has expressed himself in that way, and 
those of us who have listened to that lecture and understand 
how baseless were his charges against this side of the House 
and also that side of the House, which protested last night 
equally strong, will understand why his efforts were so weak 
during the last election, as shown by the political results. It 
came about through those same methods, which were not success- 
ful then, and which will not be successful at this time. As the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] has said, Members will 
protest, and we have the right to protest here, against the un- 
fair and unjust treatment of these soldiers, and if the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma is honest and sincere in his belief, as he 
Says here, and realizes that there are hardships and wrongs to 
be righted, let him introduce a resolution of investigation and 
introduce it before this House adjourns, so that we may be able 
to get legislation which will remedy the situation. 

He may be able to get an investigation, which the average 
Member can not. That is what will test his sincerity at this 
time. The chairman of the Democratic National. Committee 
criticized the fact that we had just reduced a $4,000,000 item to 
$2,000,000, and he said we did it without any evidence whatso- 
ever. We did have evidence that. $4,000,000 was ten times as 
much as had been appropriated for this same item just before 
the war, and we reduced it to five times as much as it was 
then, und there was no word from the committee to say that 
that would not be sufficient for their purposes. 

Now, turning to this item, the bill carries seventeen times as 
much for the item as it did before the war. It was $165,000 
prior to the war. Now it is $3,000,000 in this bill. We 
do not blame the committee for it. The committee did not 
receive these estimates until the middle of January. The mem- 
bers of the committee are not to blame. They give the best 
efforts they can, but it is our duty to act in these matters, to 
inquire about them, and I have suggested three times as much 
as was given before the war for this very purpose. What does 
it include? Why, it includes, according to the item, dredging 
channels. Do we have to dredge any more channels now than 
we did before the war? f 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] 
criticizes our complaints at this time. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Harrtson] stated to-day to us that the week prior 
to Christinas the War Department demobilized 194,000 men. 
Last week the department demobilized 30,000 men. They de- 
mobilized six times as many in the week before Christmas as 
last week. If 194,000 men could be demobilized in the week 
before Christmas, can we not have better results now? Why 
do they not demobilize faster now? That is what we are asking. 
That is the complaint that is made. Why could the department 
be able to demobilize 194,000 men immediately after the armi- 
stice and only 30,000 men last week? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to get back to the bill, I would not for 
a moment suggest that this item of $3,000,000 be reduced if I 
did not believe, as I stated, that we haye gone mad on the sub- 
ject of these expenditures. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Ferris}, who stands for his party and who stands here for a 
bill ten times as large as the bill passed before the war, ought to 
be willing, with us and with his colleagues, who stood with us 
on this floor last night, to try to get a bill of reasonable propor- 
tions. That is what we are doing; what we are trying to do. 
I think that is a fair statement. I trust it is. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma has not been here during the discussion and he 
has not offered anything. . Unless the committee has something 
to offer to show that this item should amount to $3,000,000, I 
believe we ought not to grant that amount, and I believe we 
granted the correct amount in the last item, when we put it at 
$2,000,000, instead of $4,000,000, as contained in the bill. We 
allowed five times as much as the item in the last bill before 
the war and acted on as good judgment as could be secured from 
the committee, 

Mr. GORDON. 

Mr. FREAR. 

Mr. GORDON. 

Mr. FREAR. 
to this? 

Mr. GORDON. Ihave, yes; and if you have not read the testi- 
mony what do you know about it? 

Mr. FREAR. I have not read it, but I will say this: That 
I have appealed to gentlemen whose judgment is as good as 
that of the gentleman from Ohio, including the chairman of the 
committee, who says many of these items come in as complete 
guesses. I am not accepting such testimony blindly. I will 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 

Have you.read the testimony on this item? 
Has the gentleman anything to offer in regard 


not accept testimony unless I know who gives it, and unless I 
know that those who give it are fair, conservative, and un- 
prejudiced. 
previously. 


Who are the men? We have had the question here 
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Mr. GORDON. If you have not read the testimony, you do 
} tioned in this paragraph? 


not know. 
Mr. FREAR. We have had bills before us previously where 
officers of the War Department have asked money for dredging 


purposes all over this country—from Dan to Beersheba—and | 
the gentleman from Ohio IMr. Gorpon] has voted with me 
against some of those bills. ‘These gentlemen ask appropria- | 


tions for dredging purposes. In some instances that may be 
justified, but when we ask the committee for information we 
are entitled to it from the committee, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. ‘The gentleman moved to reduce 
the item for barracks and quarters from $4,000,000 to $2,000,000, 


and the House, in my judgment, erred in voting for that amend- | 


ment. We have over $500,000,000 invested in barracks and 
quarters for the care of the soldiers, and the percentage of 
money which we have allowed for the care of these barracks 
and quarters—$2,000,000—is, of course, wholly inadequate. Now 
the gentleman asks to have this item which we are now con- 
sidering reduced from $3,000,000 to $500,000. 

Gen. Marshall, who is the representative of the War Depart- 
ment charged with the conduct of these affairs, in making this 
estimate, comes before the committee and asks for $6,464,199. 
He divides it into Cifferent items: For road construction, 
$1,407,621; for repair of roads, $2,100,000; for construction of 
walks, $166,665; for repair of walks, $305,217; for construction 
of wharves, $632,675; for repair of wharves, $864,000. It is 
‘true that in the bill we passed for 1917, the last bill passed 
before the war, we voted $600,000 for this item. 

Mr. FREAR. One hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. In the last appropriation prior to 
the war, $600,000. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman is correct about that. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman knows that the 
Government has invested hundreds of millions of dollars in 
these particular branches of military activity, and that we have 
this property that we did not have before the war. In the 
matter of the repair of roads the gentleman ought to know 
that the operations of the Government have damaged the 
roads on military reservations and fields in a way that they 
must be repaired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is it proposed to take any part of this money 
to repair what we understand to be public highways? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No; but to repair Government 
reads, military reads, roads to the cantonments; and the gen- 
tleman knows that we have many miles of those roads that have 
been torn up and worn out. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to vote fer an appropriation 
to repair public highways that have been damaged by the oper- 
ations of the War Department. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

: Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield to the gentleman from 
owa. 

Mr. GOOD. How much of this $3,000,000 is estimated to be 
necessary for construction work? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The committee has not allowed 
any of the money for construction work. Gen. Marshall asked 


a certain small amount for construction, but the committee did 


not deem that there was any new construction needed. 

Mr. GOOD. The paragraph uses the word “construction,” 
so that any part of the appropriation could be used for con- 
struction. I agree with what the gentleman has said about 
repair, You have got to keep up your buildings and your 
roads; but all of this might be used for new construction. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
tleman will agree with me that we have got to allow some dis- 
cretion and some judgment to the War Department. ‘This 


applies not only to those cantonments that have been erected | 


but to all of these different activities scattered all through the 
country ; and I think the gentleman will admit that there might 
50 amo place where some small construction might be re- 
quired. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER,. I WII. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Might I ask the gentleman if any 


part of this appropriation will go for the repair of roads which | 
the Government activities have broken down throughout the 


country? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Fot for public reads, only for Gov- 
erument-owned roads. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLEENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I notice that the words “for the 
pay of employees” are preceded and followed by a semicolon. 
Does that mean for the pay of any employees in the Quarter- 


master Corps or for the employees engaged in the work men- 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I think it is for the employees 
engaged in the work mentioned in this paragraph. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That language ought te be in 
there, for otherwise it would allow them to pay any employees. 
Why not put it in for the pay of employees engaged in work 
under this ph”? 

Mr. MANN. ‘That is the construction of this language by the 
War Department. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It ought not to be with this 

punctuation. I move, Mr. Chairman, to amend—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska lias the 
oor. 

Mr. LITTLE. Win the gentleman from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman's word is always good for any- 
thing with me. The gentleman suggested that a considerable 
amount of this appropriation would go for fixing roads which 
hhave been hardly used in the war. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The money would be confined to 
the improvement of roads on military reservations, on Goyern- 
ment-owned land. 

Mr. LITTLE. I got that; but the impression I got from the 
gentleman's former statement was that it was largely to be 
expended on the roads injured within the reservation, and I do 
not find that in the Book of Estimates. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
ment will not prevail. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the statement made 
by the gentleman from Nebraska and other gentlemen about the 
necessity of sufficient appropriation to care for the property 
which we have at the military posts and stations; but some- 
where and sometime we have got to commence to practice econ- 
omy. Here is an appropriation wholly unrelated to the war, 
It has nothing to do either with the war or demobilization of the 
troops. 2 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. After I have made an intelligent statement I 
will permit the gentleman to interrupt me. Of course, the num- 
ber of camps, posts, and stations are increased and their force 
is increased. But it is proposed now, on a routine matter, to 
increase the appropriation 500 per cent over what it was before 
the war. 

Mr. FREAR, 
$3,000,000 now. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It depends on how far you ge back. 
In 1917, the last appropriation before the war, the chairman 
of the committee says it was then $600,000. 

Mr. MANN. My statement was absolutely correct. Now it 
is proposed to increase it 500 per cent. It does seem to me that 
we might properly cut these items somewhat, because if we are 
ever going to get back to the point where we can pay our ex- 
penses out of the taxes we raise, and not out of the money we 
borrow, we have got to get down below an increase of 500 per 
cent over the expenses of 1917. Now I will yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. GORDON. How does the gentleman arrive at the con- 
clusion that the acquirement of these roads and the enormous 
increase in the mileage of the roads resulting from the use of the 


Mr. Chairman, I hope the amend- 


Seventeen times—$165,000 before the war and 


} mili mnt is not the result of the war? 
That is true; but I think the gen- wae rug freed a 5 


r I did not, and nobody except the gentleman 
from Ohio, who has a wild imagination at times, thinks that I 
said anything of the sort. Nobody has said that acquirement 
of these posts and institutions was not-connected with the war, 
The maintenance has nothing to do with the war, Their main- 
tenance next year will be the same as it will be 10 years from 
now, so far as the war is concerned. Unless we abandon the 
posts and institutions there will be more roads two years from 
now than there will be one year from now. It is simply a rou- 
tine matter to care for the property which we have, and the 
amount of care depends on the appropriation, The property 
ought to be fairly well cared for. There is not a man here who 
does not know that the roads and wharves and the care of the 
grounds at military posts and stations can be fairly well done 
and at half the cost proposed in this bill. It may be that they 
want so much money to spend to beautify some of these grounds. 
I am very fond of flowers, and very fond of beautiful beds of 
fancy flowers at military posts und stations, but after all there 
is a limit as to the expense we ought to incur for even such a 
noble purpose as the planting of flowers. We have got to com- 
mence to economize, and this side of the House will have to do it 
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in the next Congress if that side will not do it in this Congress, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Chairman, I think the motion made by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] should not prevail. 
The reason I think that may be briefly stated in this form: 
We have constructed 32 camps and cantonments since the war 
started, at a total cost of about $800,000,000. We have built in 
addition 23 flying fields, which are in the nature of camps. We 
had already permanent Army establishments which had cost 
over $200,000,000 when the war started. The substance of these 
figures, therefore, is that the Nation has an expenditure in prop- 
erties of over $500,000,000. Each and every one of these 50 or 60 
sites, scattered throughout the whole country, has its exits. 
Unless roadways are built they could not have been used during 
the war, and unless roadways are reasonably kept up, then the 
entrance is impossible for any purpose in the future. It may be 
said with less particularity that the other items embraced in 
this particular item, for which $3,000,000 are authorized, are 
of equal importance. No house which you build is worth while 
unless you keep the roof on, so as to keep the elements out, and 
no property is worth haying or maintaining even for future use 
unless you provide exits to it. Three million dollars is a large 
sum of money, but when you consider 50 or 60 Government prop- 
erties, camps, cantonments, and Army sites, and aviation 
fields, all of which we are in duty bound to preserve until we 
can dispose of them, or further use them, and consider that for 
two years the rains and the snows and the heat and the cold 
have made their inroads, it is but natural to find holes in the 
ground in the roadways of all of them, and they make it diffi- 
cult for Army trucks to get in and out of those Government 
properties. If you do not provide some reasonable, moderate, 
and yet sufficient amount for their upkeep it means the abandon- 
ment of all except the permanent Army posts as spots isolated, 
and not at all as in the nature of going concerns. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EAGLE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to ask the gentleman from Texas if 
it is his interpretation of this paragraph that this money can 
be expended outside of the reservations? He has spoken of exits 
and approaches. Does he understand this can be extended out- 
side the reservation owned by the Government? 

1 Mr. EAGLE. If my friend means to ask me if I think any 
portion of the $3,000,000 can be expended upon roads not con- 
nected with camps, cantonments, or Army sites, I answer him 
unhesitatingly, “no.” If he means the approaches to the camps, 
cantonments, and Army sites, and yet outside of the immediate 
reservation thereof, I answer him, yes.” 

+ Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], and at 
the risk of seeming inconsistent I desire to direct the atten- 
tion of the committee to the fact that during the war in con- 
structing new activities upon the part of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment and the Quartermaster Department of the Army, such as 
proving grounds, fortifications, arsenals, and other war activ- 
ities, large tracts of land have been acquired, and within those 
reservations many miles of roads have been constructed, and 
in many of the reservations the roads were made of a perma- 
nent character, of cement or concrete. The approaches to the 
reservations are public highways within the towns or counties, 
and they have suffered very much by reason of the increased 
traffic made necessary to get the materials to the ground where 
this construction work was being carried on. 

I know of one case, so informed by the officers of the War De- 
partment, and I think I have seen it within not many miles from 
the District of Columbia, where part of the funds heretofore 
appropriated for this department have been used for construct- 
ing roads outside the reservation which had been acquired, and 
I know at least from statements made and information acquired 
that in the State of Texas money was expended for roads con- 
necting with the roads within the reservation. I have in mind 
an instance where a proving ground was acquired within a 
summer-resort town, where tremendous activities were con- 
ducted in connection with the construction of the buildings and 
the laying out of the roads within the reservation. Tractors 
were used to haul materials from the railroad freight yards, 
where a side track was installed and where heavy trucks were 
used, and many guns were hauled over the roads within that 
town, and the roads within the town and in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the reservation were completely ruined. That little town, 
under the system of government obtaining in the State in 
which it is located, will be put to an expense of from $20,000 to 
$40,000 to repair those roads. The employees came from the out- 
side, and they live in buildings on the reservation, and instead 
of being a benefit to the town, whose only source of revenue and 
support is from summer visitors, that activity is going to prove 


a detriment to it from now on. Yet the Government has declined 


: to contribute any share of the expense of repairing those roads 


in the immediate vicinity of the approach of the reservation. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am not sure that I understand the 
gentleman’s position; but does-he contend that under this para- 
graph a part of the money might be used to do that? 

Mr. WALSH. No. This paragraph is practically the same 
as was in the bill last year, but money has been expended for 
that very purpose in other sections of the country. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That might be justified in war times, 
because they had to get the material over the roads. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes; but does the gentleman think it is 
just, after the war activity has ceased, for this Government, 
after having ruined roads by immense traffic, which was not 
contemplated at the time the roads were constructed, to now 
walk away and leave those roads in that condition? The tax 
rate in this little summer colony is already very heavy, as 
heavy as it can bear. -The Government ought to repair those 
roads and put them in the condition they were in before they 
were ruined. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the Government ought to rem- 
edy the defects it has caused, but I do not think it ought to be 
done in an Army appropriation bill. 

Mr. WALSH. It was done as a result of the appropriation 
carried in the Army bill, and we are carrying an appropria- 
tion now for roads within the reservation, and I know of an 
instance down here at Arlington, where they expended money 
outside of the reservation to build concrete roads of a perma- 
nent character. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a statement in 
regard to the program. It is my intention to continue the read- 
ing of the bill, if possible, to final conclusion, at least up to the 
legislative feature, and I would like to read those, and in the 
event points of order are made let those points be reserved, 
but it is not my intention to ask for a vote on the bill to-night. 

Mr. MANN. It is not the gentleman’s intention, I under- 
stand, to proceed to a discussion even of the legislative pro- 
visions? 

Mr. DENT. No; not eyen to the discussion of them, but I 
would like to have them read, and if any points of order are 
going to be made I thought those points of order should be re- 
served, and then I will not ask for a vote to-night. 

Mr. MANN. The points of order can be made and not re- 
served unless the gentleman desires them reserved. If points 
of order were made somebody might offer an amendment at 
that place. I have no desire 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman propose to haye a 
Sunday session to-morrow morning, running past midnight? 

_ Mr. DENT. Oh, no; I hope really to go on and get through. 

` Mr. STAFFORD. 1 hope so, but the gentleman has served 
notice that he expects to have the bill completed to-night, and 
with the progress we are making that will be about time for 
the memorial exercises to-morrow morning, which begin at noon. 

Mr. DENT. I hope tg finish the reading. The main proposi- 
tion I wanted to submit to the House is that I will not ask for 
a vote on the passage of the bill to-night. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If the gentleman will permit, is 
it his intention to go on with the bill on Monday, or give wag to 
the Calendar for Unanimous Consent? 

Mr. DENT. If we can finish the reading of the bill 1 am 
going to ask that this bill be in order on Monday. 

Mr. MANN. That is a matter of unanimous consent. 

Mr. CRAGO. Under that order one could not offer an amend- 
ment to-night to any features of the bill. 

Mr. DENT. I am perfectly willing to agree amendments may 
be offered on Monday. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I ask for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is, the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto be now 
closed. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. DENT. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr, DILLON. Five minutes, 

Mr. DENT. At the expiration of five minutes. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I will say I want to offer an 
amendment to strike out lines 20 to 25, Quartermaster’s Corps, 
and insert“ Secretary of War,“ believing that it would be best 
probably and that the Secretary of War would find it better to 
have this work done by the Engineer Corps or by the Construc- 
tion Corps instead of by the Quartermaster Corps. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Is there 
an amendment pending? 
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The CHAIRMAN. There is not, the gentleman from Alabama 
submitted a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. MANN. There was an amendment, and I have not heard 
it voted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama took the 
floor and asked for unanimous consent and then engaged in this 
informal conversation with other Members. 

Mr. MANN. Let us vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama wish 
to make a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. DENT. I have made it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not understand it. The 
gentleman started to make one and then went into a discussion 
with Members and the Chair did not catch what it was. 

Mr. DENT. I thought I made it, that at the expiration of 
five minutes all debate on this paragraph and amendments 
thereto be concluded. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman allow me two minutes? 

Mr. DENT. At the expiration of seven minutes. 

Mr. DILLON. Am I to have any time? 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman is to have five minutes and the 
gentleman from Missouri two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that at the expiration of seven minutes 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. DENT. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that at the expiration of 12 minutes the debate on this para- 
graph and all amendments thereto be closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that at the expiration of 12 minutes the debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto shall terminate, the 
time to be divided—five minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. DILLON], five minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Branp], and two minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Dyer]. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Ditton] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr, DILLON. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph, as I under- 
stand, relates to roads, walks, and wharves. I would like to 
ask the chairman of the committee whether this money may be 
expended in Europe, for instance, for the purpose of the build- 
ing of additional wharves in France or for repair of wharves 
already constructed in France? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will say to the gentleman that in 
the item for the operation of engineers in the field we were told 
was carried the fund that would take care of anything of that 
sort in France, This item is confined entirely to estimates for 
operation in the United States. There is another item in the 
bill in which they do provide the money. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, upon that statement, if it fs 
in order, I would move a limitation on this paragraph that no 
part of these funds hereby appropriated shall be expended in 
repairs or building projects in France. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. DILLON. To be voted on after the others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. There is an amendment pending, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from South Dakota first, for information. 

The.Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DILLON: Add at, the end of line 24, e 
37, the following: “ No part of the funds heréby appropriated shall be 
used for construction and repair work in France.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield the floor? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes; I yield back my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BLAND] 
is recognized. 

Mr, BLAND of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield back my time. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will put the vote on the amend- 
ments already offered. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mf. FREAR]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote now comes on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Ditton]. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will say that the committee ac- 
cepts that amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dyer: Page 37, lines 20 ani 21, strike out 


“by the Quartermaster Corps“ and insert “as the Secretary of War | W 


may determine.“ 
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Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I reserve a point of order on that. 

Mr. DYER. I will say to the committee that we have in the 
Army what is known as a construction corps, which has done 
excellent work during this war. We also have an Engineering 
Corps, which probably might be better fitted to do this work 
than the Quartermaster Corps. And I only offer this, leaving 
it in the judgment of the Secretary of War to determine which 
agency, either the ones I have mentioned or any other, he may 
feel is best fitted to do this. I believe it would be to the ad- 
vantage of the War Department if we would make the change 
as I have indicated, and I trust the gentleman will not make 
the point of order upon that, because it is merely to help the 
War Department out, and not in any way to embarrass them, 
that I have offered the amendment. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I appreciate the position of the 
gentleman from Missouri, but I will state that the Quarter- 
master Department is now, by the concentration provided under 
the Overman Act, all placed under a general bureau in charge 
of Gen. Goethals. And I would not like to accept the amend- 
ment at this time. I know, if the gentleman will permit, that 
there is a movement on hand in the War Department to concen- 
trate all of this work in the Bureau of Engineering, but that 
matter is still a matter for adjustment there, and I think we 
had better allow this matter to stand as it has stood. 

Mr. DYER. That is just the reason I make the suggestion 
to the committee, because in other portions of this bill there is 
a provision to repeal certain portions of the Overman Act, and- 
it may be before this Congress is ended we will have repealed 
the entire Overman Act, and under those conditions it might 
be an embarrassment to the Secretary of War and he might 
not be able to go ahead and do some of this important work, 
And, if the gentleman will permit it to go in without objection, 
I feel that it is absolutely necessary and important and can not 
in any way embarrass anybody, because the Secretary of War 
can have his Quartermaster Corps do it if he, in his judgment, 
desires to do so. That is my amendment. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I will have to in- 
sist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri want 
to be heard on the point of order? - $ 

Mr. DYER. I think, Mr. Chairman, it is subject to a point 
of order, 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR OF HOSPITALS. 


For construction and repair of hospitals at military posts already 
established and occupied, including the extra-duty pay of enlisted men 
employed on the same, and including also all expenditures for con- 
struction and repairs required at the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot 
Springs, Ark., and for the construction and repair o; neral hospitals 
and expenses incident thereto, and for additions needed to meet the 
requirements of increased garrisons, and for temporary hospitals in 
standing camps and cantonments; for the alteration of permanent 
buildings at posts for use as hospitals, construction and repairs of 
temporary hospital buildings at permanent posts, construction and re- 
pair of temporary general hospitals, rental or purchase of grounds, and 
rental and alteration of buildings for use for hospital pur in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, for use during the existing emer- 
gency, including necessary temporary quarters for hospital personnel 
outbuildings, heating and laundry apparatus, plombing, water an 
sewers, and electric work, cooking apparatus, and roads and walks for 
the same, $7,500,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts re- 
serves a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHat- 
LENBERGER] state what is included within the language in lines 
16 and 17, “for use during the existing emergency”? Does 
that mean the period of the war? : 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. That is the language that 
has been used, as the gentleman knows, throughout the . 

Mr. WALSH. Of course these hospitals will have to be used 
after the war is terminated, will they not? 

Mr. GORDON. The hospitals will have to be used until the 
men get well. That is a part of the emergency. 

Mr. WALSH. I will say, in reply to that pertinent sugges- 
tion of the gentleman from Ohio, made in an undertone, that 
the language “ existing emergency,” as carried in the legislation 
passed heretofore, has uniformly referred to the war. It seems 
that that is the interpretation to be placed upon that phrase- 
ology now. The use to be made of these hospitals would termi- 
nate when the war terminated? 

Mr. FOSTER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I certainly will. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman realizes that out here at 
Falter Reed Hospital an emergency exists now fn which they 
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must have sufficient space to take care of those wounded sol- 
diers who have returned, and they will possibly have to build 


some buildings that will not be t, but are of that 
character that can be used until a great lot of these soldiers 
can get out of the hospital. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, the gentleman from Illinois is aware of 
the fact that we have passed a measure providing for a number 
of hospitals to take care of these soldiers coming back. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; that is true; but those that we provided 
for in that legislation were for the use of the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau, under the Treasury Department, for the soldiers 
who were discharged. Now, these soldiers that have lost 
limbs—an arm or a leg—must be taken care of, and that hos- 
pital is very much crowded; and so an emergency does exist 
there, and possibly in some of these other hospitals. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman is wholly mistaken, I think. 
Although he is a member of the Committee on the Judiciary— 
and I speak with great diffidence—he is evidently mistaken as 
to the construction of the word “emergency.” The word 
“emergency ” was substituted for the term “end of the war” 
for the precise reason that it is used in this paragraph here. 
The word “emergency” and the words “ratification of the 
peace treaty are not synonymous in any of this legislation. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, “the gentleman from Massachusetts” 
did not say that. I said that in other legislation which has 
been enacted, war legislation 

Mr. GORDON. Yes—— 

Mr. WALSH. The phraseology “existing emergency” has 
been uniformly interpreted to mean during the continuance of 
the war. 

Mr. GORDON. No; you are mistaken about that. 

Mr. WALSH. Perhaps I am, but I do not think so. 

Mr. GORDON. That is the gentleman's opinion. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the gentleman is mistaken in thinking 
that I am mistaken. 

Mr. GORDON, That may be the gentleman’s construction. 

Mr. WALSH. I was simply asking the gentleman from Ne- 
braska if this language here, as used in this paragraph, was to 
be interpreted as meaning that those hospitals were to be used 
during the continuance of the war. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No; I will say to the gentleman 
I am quite sure that the construction would be “for use during 
the emergency for these hospitals, growing out of the war.” 

Mr. WALSH. Then what is the existing emergency, that they 
have got to rent and purchase grounds in the District of Colum: 
bia and elsewhere? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Well, I am informed by the gentle 
man in charge of the Medical Department that, owing to the 
fact that we are getting so many wounded and sick men home, 
our hospital facilities are being enlarged in every direction, not 
only in this city but elsewhere, and buildings are being rented 
for one purpose and another, and the emergency requires this 
additional appropriation. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order 
and offer an amendment in line 7, to strike out the letters 
“ Ark” and insert the word “ Arkansas.” 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ALEXANDER). The Clerk will report 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Messachusetts. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I accept that 
amendment. 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH : 
“ Ark” and insert in lieu thereof the wor 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreement to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SHOOTING GALLERIES AND RANGES. 


For shelter, junds, shooting galleries, ranges for small-arms target 
practice, machine-gun” pra — * field-artillery practice, repairs, and 
expenses incident thereto, Pr Wende . — = for marking targets, 
hire of employees, such ranges i as far as prac- 
ticable to the Nenon Guard and pe rifle clubs under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Secretary of War, $300,000. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. eee do I understand that Jon to 
line 8 that is a paragraph? It is, is it not? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, 

| Mr. DYER. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves to 

Strike out the last word. 
Mr. DYER. I want to ask the chairman of the committee 
why insert in line 6 the words “to be open as far as practicable 


Pare 38, line 7, strike out 
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to the National Guard and organized rifle clubs“? Is that 
necessary? We have had a great deal of discussion, as the 
gentleman knows, about the situation in regard to the National 
Guard in the service and Regular Army men, of which I know 
little, but I do know something. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN] gave us a good deal of information 
along that line. Would it be necessary to include that? And 
if we did include it, would it enable Army officers to prohibit 
3 Guard officers from using the ranges practically 
a 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No. I will say to the gentleman 
that the explanation of that language employed by the com- 
mittee was that it was necessary to use the language “as far 
as practicable” and “prescribed by the Secretary of War,” be- 
cause the hours of practice and the time of the use of these 
shooting grounds had to-be arranged so that they would not 
conflict with one another. 

There is no discrimination between the National Guard and 
the Regular Army in the matter of the use of these ranges. 

Mr. KAHN. The national defense act also provides that the 
rifle tig ig shall be used by these various organizations. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. And the language “ as far as prac- 
ticable ” not only refers to the National Guard, but also, as the 
gentleman from Missouri will observe, to organized rifle clubs. 
Not only do they have to permit the regular military organiza- 
tion, but also in order to encourage rifle practice to permit as far 
as practicable civic organizations to use these grounds, 

Mr, DYER. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to do anything or 
to offer any proposition that will interfere with the regulations; 
but I do offer an amendment, on page 39, line 6, which I am sure 
does not interfere with the regulations. That is, to strike out 
the words “as far as practicable.” It will still be under the 
regulations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 


Amendment offered by Mr. Dyer: Page 39, line 6, strike out the words 


“as far as practicable.” 


Mr. DYER, That will not interfere with the regulations 
and will not encourage Army officers or anyone to deny to these 
organizations the use of these rifle ranges. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GORDON. Suppose two organizations wanted to use 
these rifle ranges at the same time. Unless you leave the matter 
in the diseretion of the Secretary of War to prescribe regulations 
on the subject 

Mr. DYER. He can do that. 8 

Mr. GORDON. , If you leave out the words “as far as prac- 
ticable,” if the two organizations wanted to use it at the 5 


time, you would have a conflict, would you not? 


Mr. DYER. I do not think so. Ee would: sitll be moder: the 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of War. He will make 
the regulations, and he will provide through the proper officers, 
wherever a rifle range is located, so that the National Guard 
can use it, the time when they may use it, and the time when 
the rifle clubs may use it and when they may not. It will not 
interfere with the regulations at all, I am sure. I think the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] will agree with 
me in that respect. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That language has always been 
carried in the item. 

Mr. DYER. And there has been more or less trouble some- 
times. There is a great deal of feeling that ought not to exist 
between the Army and the National Guard, and we have heard 
it creeping out here on the floor. I hope we may do everything 
we ean here to make that friction as little as possible. If we 
leave out those words, the Secretary of War can still make 
regulations, and not lead to the belief on the part of the Na- 
tional Guard officers and the rifle clubs that they can not use 
the range unless they go down on their knees to the Regular 
Army officers. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Does not the gentleman believe 
that if we strike out that-provision we will open up the possi- 
bility of the very contest that he seeks to avoid, that both or- 
ganizations will say at the same time that they are entitled to 
the use of a particular rifle range? 

Mr. DYER. No. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I understand that the gentleman 
still leaves it under regulations, but I am fearful that the gen- 
tleman will not get what he is seeking. As I understand the 
experience of the past, the Regular Army and the National 
Guard have had no trouble so far as the use of these rifle ranges 


in these contests is concerned, and I think it will be well to let 
the language stand as it is. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ALEXANDER). The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES TO AND LOSS OF PRIVATE PROPERTY. 


For payment of claims for damages to and loss of private pooper 
incident to the training, practice, operation, or maintenance of the 
Army that have accru: or ma hereafter accrue, from time to time, 
to be immediately available and to remain available until expended: 
Provided, That settlement of such claims shall be made by the Auditor 
for the War Department, upon the approval and recommendation of — 


Secretary of War, where the amount of damages has been asce 
by the War Department, and peryment thereof will be a the 
owners of the property in full sa ction of such damages, $40,000. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts re- 
serves a point of order. 

Mr. WALSH. Are these claims for which settlement is au- 
thorized for damages to property in this country or abroad? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. In this country, principally small 
damages because of artillery fire or any other damage resulting 
from the operation of our Army. Prior to the war we carried 
an appropriation of $5,000 in that item, but owing to the tre- 
mendous activities of our military forces in the past year the 
report to us is that they will need more money, and so we put 
in $40,000. It is to cover small damages occasioned by the 
activities of the artillery, for instance. 

Mr. WALSH. They only had $30,000. 

Mr. TILSON. This appropriation was begun about the time 
we began to hold maneuvers throughout the country, where there 
were a number of small damages that could be settled immedi- 
ately at a far less expense and with a great deal more satisfac- 
tion than if they permitted them to go on and become claims 
later. It was found to be very advantageous to do that, and 
since that 5 95 has been carried in the bill for that purpose. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman says that the settlement was 
made by the Judge Advocate? 

Mr. TILSON. No; a representative of the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department was at the maneuvers and he was along 
to attend to this particular kind of business and adjust it. 

Mr. WALSH. He has no authority under this paragraph; 
this settlement is made by the Auditor of the War Department. 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly; the settlement must come up to the 
auditor. . 

Mr. KAHN. The Judge Advocate General or his representa- 
tive is at the camp where the damage is done. He is the legal 
officer of the War Department and investigates the claims, their 
nature and incidents connected with it, and finally when it comes 
to an agreement with the claimant as to the amount of money to 
be paid it is certified to the Auditor of the War Department. 

Mr. TILSON. I know from experience that it has worked 
well, having been in the field with troops and being more or less 
acquainted with claims for damages. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman from Connecticut state 
why it is desired to have this made immediately available? Have 
they used up the appropriation for the last year? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know whether that has all been used 
up or not, but it might well be. If it is used up it ought to be 
made immediately available. 

Mr. KAHN. For instance, they have large-gun target prac- 
fice, The great concussion causes the breaking of a large num- 
ber of windows in residences near the fortifications. The War 
Department receives these claims and ought to be in a position to 
pay the claimants. 

Mr. WALSH. They had better establish a glass factory. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. KAHN. I know that not long ago an orphan asylum lo- 
cated near where one of these big guns was emplaced had all 
the windows shattered and through this kind of legislation they 
were able to have them replaced. 

Mr. WALSH. What method follows if they can not make a 
settlement? 

Mr. KAHN. They have to come-to Congress. A bill for a 
claim is introduced in the House and it goes to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think I am right in remember- 
ing that this item went into the bill because of some maneuvers 
that were held in Kentucky a number of years ago, where the 
troops marched over fields across growing crops and did a great 
many other things causing minor damages, which, in the aggre- 
gate, did not amount to very much and in individual cases prob- 
ably did not amount to enough to justify the man who was 
injured in hiring an attorney, preparing a bill, and hanging 
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around Congress for the next 100 years. Congress at that time 
thought that in cases of that sort the damage ought not to be 
inflicted without making such reparation, and there was a 
provision inserted in the bill authorizing the settlement. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. As a matter of fact, would not a point of order 
lie that the committee had no jurisdiction of it and it belongs 
to the Committee on War Claims? 

Mr. MANN. The provision is legislation, but a point of order 
would not lie against it, because it is too late to make that 
point of order. 

Mr. LITTLE. I do not think it is. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, for fear that this will go to 
the Committee on War Claims, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
this belongs to the Committee on War Claims. I want to find 
out about it. - 

Mr. MANN. Let me say to the gentleman from Kansas that 
after this bill is reported in the House in this way, it is too 
late to make the point of order that the provision in the bill is 
a legislative provision and ought to be referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. It is not possible for this to be referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and the point of order of the 
gentleman is that it should have been referred. It is too late 
to do that. 

Mr, LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take issue 
with the best parliamentarian in the House upon that subject, 
but I want to say that I have looked up this very line of sub- 
ject somewhat, and While, of course, I have not been able to 
give the matter the broad attention and extended consideration 
which the gentleman from Illinois has, and shall not challenge 
his suggestion, because I am satisfied he is sure he is right, 
as he probably is, yet I do not believe that this committee 
has any jurisdiction or right or authority to bring any such 
provision as this in this bill. I do not say that simply because 
it is legislation, but I would like to know what the Committee 
on Military Affairs has to do with a matter like this, whch the 
rules say shall go to the Commitee on War Claims. These big 
committees go poking their noses into everybody's business in 
this House. I do not say this ungraciously, because the criti- 
cism is not made personally as to this committee, but there is 
not a little committee in this House that comes in here that 
does not find, about every third day, some big committee tramp- 
ing all over it. It would be very much better for this House 
if every little committee was a working committee and did 
something, and if you big fellows did not have so blamed much 
to do we would get better bills from you. 

Mr. GARNER. How many bills has the War Claims Com- 
mittee passed in this Congress? 

Mr. LITTLE. I will tell the gentleman one thing about that. 
There is not a committee in this House that has a bigger stack 
of stuff than the Committee on War Claims or that is apparently 
more busy in its committee room than this committee, and there is 
no small committee that has as many clerks, I think, as they have. 
The gentleman has been here longer than I have, and if they 
have not done anything will the gentleman tell me what they 
are doing with so many clerks? 

Mr. GARNER. I am merely suggesting to the gentleman that 
in case this provision does not go in this bill there is no chance 
of its being reported by the War Claims Committee. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman claim that the War Claims 
Committee would have jurisdiction to report out a provision 
such as this? 

Mr. LITTLE. They would certainly have jurisdiction to han- 
dle any claim of that nature. 

Mr. WALSH. There is no claim in this provision. 

Mr. LITTLE. What business has it here, then? 

Mr. KAHN. The very purpose of this provision is to preven 
a lot of claims of $1.50 or $2—— j 

Mr. LITTLE. Oh, I know it is a good, sensible thing to do, 
but done according to the rule there should have been a bill 
from the Committee on War Claims. 

Mr. KAHN. Being introduced into this House and turned 
over to some committee. 

Mr. LITTLE. I realize that. 

Mr. KAHN. The idea of the paragraph being that those 
very small amounts can be settled by the War Department 
without any trouble. 

Mr. LITTLE. It is all right, and I am not making the fatal 
point of order that I could make for that reason, but what I am 
calling attention to is the fact that these big committees just 
usurp authority right and left. 
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Mr. GORDON. Of course, I understand the gentleman's 
grievance. He is on the Commitee on Claims, but this would 
not go to the Committee on War Claims; it would go to the 
Committee on Claims, tt 

Mr. LITTLE. That is all right, and if it did it would be in 
good hands, and it would have been far better if it had gone 
there. 

Mr. GORDON. There never would have been any relief then. 
The whole matter has been fully explained by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kann]. 

Mr. LITTLE. I think you are both right, and for that reason 
I am not going to make the point that I could, that it is legis- 
lation, but I wish that these big committees would attend to 
their own business and let the little committees take up their 
work. The enforcement of that rule would improve the con- 
gressional work 25 per cent. 

Mr. GORDON. We will accept the gentleman's apologies. 

Mr. LITTLE. I withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RENT OF BUILDINGS, QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 

For rent of buildings and parts of buildings in the District of Colum- 
bia for military purposes during the fiscal year 1920, $100,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order on the paragraph. Will the chairman of the committee 
inform the House for what purpose the $100,000 is to be used 
in the rental of buildings in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
Nebraska to answer that. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin that the War Department asked us 
for $226,000 and we granted them only $100,000. The items 
are asked for quarters for officers and for noncommissioned 
officers and for privates. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the need of providing rental for 
any private office building for quartering officers of the Army 
when we have provided the most modern office buildings in 
Potomac Park for the use of the War and Navy Departments. 

Mr. KAHN. This is for the rental largely of warehouses in 
the District of Columbia where the military stores have to be 
stored and taken care of. A very small part of it, as I recall, is 
used for office rentals. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there anything in the hearings which 
relates to this subject, so that we can have positive information 
as to what this item is to be used for? 

Mr. FOSTER. Let me say to the gentleman there is one over 
here north of the depot that is used for medical supplies—quite 
a large warehouse. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was formerly used by the Post Office 
Department for the manufacture of post-office bags and equip- 
ment. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; it is back of where they ran that spur 
track in. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the item 
may be passed over temporarily until I can examine the Book 
of Estimates to obtain the information which I am seeking 
from the committee. 

Mr. DENT. I think we can give the gentleman the infor- 
mation. t 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman has the information, I 
withdraw the request. f 

ìir. DENT. On page 22 of the hearings the gentleman will 
find it. ` 

Whe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unánimous consent to pass this over without prejudice. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. McKgown offers the following as a new parent. After the 
period at the end of line 7, page 40, insert the following: 

“That no part of the appropriations contained in this act shall be 
available if the War Department shall 
orders, rules, or regulations prohibiting officers or enlisted men from 
communicating information of conditions in the Army to United States 
Senators or Members of the House of Representatives.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the amendment. i b o 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is whether the amendment 
is in order. Does the gentleman desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not care to be heard on the point of 
order. If the gentleman wants to make the point of order, let 
him make it. I will make the point of no quorum. 
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rmit any officer to make. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order; and 
let us dispose of the point of order. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be rereported; I was reading something here. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be again reported. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. DENT. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman reserve the point of 
order? This is a limitation upon this appropriation bill and 
I do not think it is subject to the point of order. 

Mr. STAYFORD. Mr. Chairman, there is no question it is in 
the form of a limitation, but it is further true that it infringes 
upon the authority now vested in the executive officers of the 
Government. They have authority now to provide regulations 
under existing law. There is nothing more fundamental in 
the legislative precedents in the House than that if a limitation, 
though negative in form, is actually affirmative, so that it 
interferes with the discretion of an executive officer, or with 
any authority which the executive officer under existing law 
now has, it is legislation in fact, and thereby comes under the 
inhibition that it is legislation upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment as offered does 
not require any executive branch of the Government nor any- 
body in the Army to do any positive thing. If it directed the 
War Department to do something which it was not authorized 
now to do, it would be legislation no matter what the form 
might be, but this is a mere withholding of the money appro- 
priated if certain conditions exist. We have a right to pre- 
scribe the conditions so long as it does not direct the executive 
department to do something it is not now authorized to do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the very point—whether it does not 
interfere with some authority that the executive officer now has. 

Mr. MANN. Why, certainly we may make an appropriation 
direct to an officer, and he may expend it as he pleases if we 
stop there under the law, but we can put a direction at the end 
of that that it shall not be spent in a certain way. That does 
not direct him how he shall spend it. That limits his authority 
as to how he shall spend it without a direction to him, changing 
the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown]. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes in 
which to discuss it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I think this amendment ought to be put on this appro- 
priation bill. You receive letters, and so do I, and at the end 
of the letter you will find this statement: 

Do not let my name be used; do not let them know I wrote you. If 
you do, it means the penitentiary for me. 

I say it is time that this Congress went on record or took 
some action to protect the men who can not protect themselves 
and who can not be heard except through the Congressmen 
who represent their districts. Gag rule is un-American. We 
put the soldiers in the service and put them there by law. 
This Congress passed a law that took them whether they 
wanted to go or not. You can not hear from them and get 
the facts from them, because they are afraid they will be 
jerked before a court-martial. You have already seen and 
heard the record as to what takes place in a court-martial 
proceeding under the present methods. Every soldier and 
every officer in the Army of the United States ought to have 
the right to go to his Congressman or his Senator and tell him 
the conditions without fear of being brought up before any 
board and dealt with. And I hope that this amendment will 
carry. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to give 
the gentleman from Wisconsin the information the committee 
has on this subject to which he was referring. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have obtained that information by réad- 
ing the hearings of the committee, and I withdraw the reserya- 
tion of the point of order to line 7, page 40. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin withdraws 
the point of order. The Clerk will read, 


The Clerk read as follows: . 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING, k 


the trades, for the _ pur- 
chase of material and other supplies necessary for instruction and 
training purposes, and the construction of such buildings needed for 
vocatio training in agriculture for shops, storage, and shelter of 
machinery as may be mig | to carry out the provisions of section 
27 of the act approved June 3, 1916, authorizing, in addition to the 
military training of soldiers while in the active service, means for 
securing an opportunity to study and receive instruction upon educa- 
tional lines of such character as to increase their military e 

and enable them to return to civil life better equipped for ind 

commercial, and general business occupations, t of this instruction 
to consist of vocational education either in culture or the mechanic 


arts, $10,500. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the paragraph. 

Mr. Chairman, while the first part of the paragraph ap- 
Imrently undertakes to provide for certain things which it says 
are necessary for instruction, and so forth, and needed for 
vocational training, under the provisions of section 27 of the 
act of June 3, 1916, that is a mere matter of opinion, and the 
balance of the paragraph is a construction or interpretation of 
the law, and hence itself is legislation. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I certainly will. 

Mr. KAHN. The purpose of that language is this: There are 
certain branches of the service that have to have mechanics to 
do the work. For instance, the Aviation Section has to have 
ground mechanics. The department found it very difficult to 
get the number of men that was required to do the work, and 
therefore they organized vocational schools to train these men 
-in those specialized lines of endeavor. I understand the Motor 
Transport Section had to do the same thing, and they have been 
conducting those schools under this provision of law. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am in entire sympathy 
with the idea of giving the maimed soldiers vocational train- 
ing. But there is no use in getting up and making a lot of 
sympathetic pleas about the vocational training provided for 
in this bill or in this paragraph. The total amount of it is 
$10,500. It covers a great variety of subjects, and no one knows 
what it will be spent for. But I dare say that no one will re- 
ceive vocational training out of it. It will be spent for build- 
ings or something of that sort, in order to ask some more 
money. Now, there is a vocational training schenie provided 
for. I do not think there is any justification for the item as it 
appears in the bill. As far as the amount is concerned, I am 
not worried about that at all. Ten thousand five hundred dol- 
lars in a bill of nearly a billion and a quarter does not scare 
me, and I have no objection to spending $10,500 or $100,000 or 
even $500,000 if necessary, added to it, to teach these men voca- 
tional training. But this item will not do it. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DENT. Does the gentleman object to the entire para- 
graph? 

Mr. MANN. 
yes. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY], 
who is a member of the committee, developed the fact that they 
are teaching soldiers in his section of the country in agri- 
eulture. They are training men in farm labor, and the money 
in part is being spent for them. 

Mr. MANN, Well, now, of course, that is a pretty theory, 
and it may be all right. At camps or barracks they may teach 
a one-legged man how to do some work on a farm, but, after 
all, a one-legged man on a farm can do enough work to more 
than pay for his keep, and so can a one-armed man. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. In the act of 1917 we appropriated 
$250,000 for this same item; in the act of 1918, $55,000; and 
now they come and ask only for $10,500. 

Mr. MANN. That is sufficient illustration to show that it is 
useless. 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. I think the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I insist on the point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RIFLE RANGES FOR CIVILIAN INSTRUCTION, 

To establish and maintain indoor and outdoor rifle ranges for the use 
of all able-bodied males capable of bearing arms, under reasonable - 
lations to be by the National Board for Promotion of Rifle 


Practice and approved by the Secretary of War; for the employment of 
labor in connection with the establishment of outdoor and r rifle 


I have made a point of order on the paragraph; 


ranges, including labor in operating targets; for the employment of in- 
structors, for clerical services; for badges and other 
transportation of — instructors, and civilians 
practice; for the pure 


; for the 
o engage in 
ase of materials, supplies, and services, and for 
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expenses incidental to instruction of citizens of the United States in 
marksmanship, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
War and remain available until expended, $10,000, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the language “and to remain available until expended.” ` 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order upon the language indicated. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, I make a 
point of order on the entire paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dent] desire to be heard on the point of order? i 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the words, 
in line 17, page 41, “and to remain available until expended.” 
ste WALSH. The gentleman can not make a motion like 

a 

Mr. DENT. I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order has been made to the 
entire paragraph. What does the gentleman say on the point 
of order? 

Mr. DENT. What is the point of order? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That it is not. authorized 
by existing law. It is legislation, and all that kind of thing. 

Mr. DENT. It is authorized under the national-defense act. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN ef Michigan. Will the gentleman from 
Alabama say that there is an act to authorize the Secretary of 
War to maintain indoor and outdoor rifle ranges for the use of 
all able-bodied males, and so forth, thereby justifying the Sec- 
cretary of War in establishing these things anywhere he may. 
please and as many of them as he may please? 

Mr. DENT. There is no question in the world but that it 
is authorized under the national-defense act. The gentleman 
States it is not authorized by law. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If we ever passed that kind 
of a provision, authorizing the Secretary of War to go over 
the country and establish such things, I do not know of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. When a point of order is made to a pro- 
vision it is incumbent upon the chairman of the committee te 
furnish the authority. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that a number of 
members of the committee have discovered things this year 
that they never thought of before. I will read section 113 of 
the national-defense act: 

The Secretary of War shall annually submit to Congress recommenda- 
tions and estimates for the establishment and maintenance of indoor 
and outdoor rifle ranges, under such a comprehensive plan as will ulti- 
mately result in providing adequate facilities for rifle practice: in all 
sections of the country. And that all ranges so established, and all 
ranges which may have already been constructed, in whole or in part, 
with funds provi by Congress shall be n for use by those in any 
branch of the military or naval service the United States and by 
all abl males capable of bearing arms, under reasonable regu- 
Jations to be prescribed by the controlling authorities and a pos by. 
the Secretary of War. That the President may detail ea e officers 
and noncommissioned officers of the Regular Army and National Guard 
to duty at such ranges as instructors for the purpose of training the 
citizenry in the use of the military arm. Where rife ranges shall have 
been so established and instructors assigned to duty thereat, the Secre- 
tary of War shall be authorized to provide for the issue of a reason- 
able number of standard military rifles and such quantities of ammuni- 
tion as may be available for use in conducting such rifle practice. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Warsa] makes his point of order it is sound, 
and it should go out. So far as the gentleman from Michigan 
IMr. McLaucHLIN] is concerned, it seems to me his point of 
order is not well taken at all, because it is provided for by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, so far as the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Massachusetts is concerned, if that 
is good the whole paragraph will go out on the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. TILSON. The part of the paragraph that makes it im- 
mediately available, I suppose, should go out on a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well.. The gentleman from Michigan 
makes the point of order to the whole paragraph. If the lan- 
guage cited by the gentleman from Connecticut is subject to a 
point of order, then the point of order made by the gentleman 
from Michigan to the entire paragraph is good. It is a familiar 
‘principle in our parliamentary procedure that if any part of a 
paragraph is out of order a point of order directed to the entire 
paragraph must be sustained. 

Mr. TILSON. I was perfectly aware of that fact, and I was 
trying to call attention to the fact that if that part were removed 
it would not be subject to a point of order. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman from Alabama can offer his 
amendment taking that out. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is seeking’ to point out that 
the gentleman from Michigan has directed a point of order to 
the entire paragraph, and if there is an appending item in the 
paragraph the point of order applies to the whole paragraph. 
Hence nothing remains in that case for the Chair but to sus- 
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tain the point of order of the gentleman from Michigan. Of 
course, it will then be competent for the chairman of the com- 
mittee to offer the paragraph with the offending matter stricken 
out as an amendment to the bill. . 

Mr. DENT. Then I understand the Chair sustains the point 
of order of the gentleman from Michigan? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move to restore the language 
beginning on line 4, of page 41, down to line 18, ending with 
the word “ war,” and restoring the amount. That is in effect 
the paragraph with the words “and to remain available until 
expended ” stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DENT: Restore the paragraph 
with line 3 down to and including the words “ Secretary of 
line 17, and adding the words “ 10,000.” 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I make the point of order 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 
The gentleman has referred to section 113 of the national- 
defense act, which provides for establishing and maintaining 
indoor and outdoor rifle ranges, which is much broader than I 
thought it was, but at that it does not justify such legislation 
as is contained in the latter part of the amendment— 

For the employment of instructors, for clerical services; for badges 
and other insignia ; for the rtation of employees, instructors, and 
civilians to engage in practice; for the purchase of materials, beg dare 
and services, and for expenses incidental to instruction of citizens of the 
United States in marksmanship. 

It seems to me such expenditures as that are not justified 
under section 113. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. How would you maintain a rifle 
range that really was a rifle range without operating targets 
and hiring the labor for doing it and for the various other 
things which are incidental to shooting at a target on a range? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Here is language which 
would justify the paying of the expenses of transporting civil- 
jans engaged in rifle practice. If one in Boston took it into his 
head to go to San Francisco and practice at a range there, and 
the Secretary of War took it into his head to spend the money to 
transport that man, he could use the money under this provision. 
If there is any such authority as that carried in the original act 
in section 113, I do not read it aright. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The act authorizing the Secretary 
of War to establish civilian rifle ranges carries with it the 
presumption of the right to regulate the use of them, to pre- 
scribe who shall use them, and how and under what circum- 
stances, and inasmuch as there is no attempt in the act orig- 
inally to limit his authority in this respect, the House has 
sought to limit the extent of the exercise of that authority by 
the amount of the appropriation which it gives him to do any- 
thing with, and that is $10,000. He is not likely to send many 
men across the continent to practice at rifle ranges on $10,000. 
If he does, he will not have much left for anybody to practice 
anywhere else. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. This gives him authority 
to transport men. The amendment is subject to the point of 
order. The gentleman says there is no presumption that the 
Secretary of War will do anything of this kind. That is a 
rather violent presumption. He has done so many things, he 
has used money in so many ways that Congress had no idea 
it would be used, I do not know that it is a violent assumption 
that he will send men clear across the country if he takes it 
into his head to do it. 

This is much broader in other respects than those I haye 
pointed out than the act itself. The idea of giving the Secretary 
of War blanket authority to spend public money as he pleases is 
a mistake. We have had examples enough of the misuse of 
money so that we ought to be careful in drafting these laws. 
Why, there was a paragraph here a few pages back carrying 
$449,000,000, and the Secretary of War might have used it all 
buying ships without any previous authority of law. He mighi 
have used the whole $449,000,000 in buying automobiles for 
officers in the Army. There was no limit. He could use all the 
money or a part of it for any of the many purposes stated in 
that section. They say we must trust the Secretary of War. 
Well, I would not say a word reflecting on the Secretary. I 
should not have employed some of the words used here earlier in 
the day—some very harsh language used toward the Secretary of 
War. When I am inclined to criticize him, I prefer to adopt 
the parliamentary Janguage used by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, and to say that he is “ optimistic.” I believe in restrict- 


beginning 
War,” in 


ne just as much as we can, the use of money by the Secretary of 


ar. 

Mr, FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, we ought to have the point of 
order discussed, or else go ahead with the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let the Chair rule. 

Mr. FOSTER. Let the Chair rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from 
Michigan to be discussing the point of order. He was under- 
taking to point out that the language of the amendment was 
broader that was justified by the language of section 113 of the 
national-defense act. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not think that has anything to do with 
the $449,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. Oh, no; of course not. The Chair does 
not mean that the gentleman in every utterance he made was 
speaking to his point of order, but in a general way he was, and 
the Chair did not propose to break in on his argument. Of 
course, the only thing before the committee is the point of order, 
The Chair will ask the gentleman to discuss his point of order. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I have discussed it; and I 
call the attention of the Chair to the fact that this section as 
now offered by the gentleman from Alabama is much broader 
than section 113 of the national-defense act. It authorizes the 
Secretary of War to use money for purposes not mentioned in 
section 113. There are many things that are not mentioned in 
section 113 at all. 

Mr. DYER. What does the gentleman refer to that the previ- 
ous legislation does not authorize? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The Chair has the amend- 
ment before him. 

Mr, DYER. If the gentleman will yield, he has the national- 
defense act there which authorizes the establishment and main- 
tenance of outdoor rifle ranges, and so forth. The only thing 
this does in addition is to explain more in detail what the Sec- 
retary of War can do through the national board for the promo- 
tion of rifle practice on these ranges. I am sure the gentleman 
will not find anything in the language that is not necessary to 
conduct a rifle range. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If the gentleman will permit me 
to call attention to section 113 of the national-defense act, 
which reads as follows, “ Under reasonable regulations, to be 
prescribed by the controlling authorities and approved by the 
Secertary of War,” is not that language suflicient to admit 
the detail for expenditures that is set out in this paragraph of 
the appropriation bill “under the reasonable regulations“? 
That is certainly indefinite as to detail, but is restricted within 
the usual intention of the English language as to extent and 
character of detail. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Some things mentioned in 
the section are clearly within the provisions of section 113, 
and some of them, in my judgment, are not included and can 
not reasonably be included. For instance, transport and in- 
struction of employees and civilians engaged in target practice. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Is the gentleman opposed to the appropriation 
for this purpose? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think if the work is prop- 
erly carried on it is all right. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman permit me to say that officers 
returning from the front told me that one reason why we made 
such splendid progress over there was due to the fact that 
Americans had been taught how to shoot. This provision, which 
is authorized by the national-defense act, provides facilities to 
our citizens to learn how to shoot. You have to have in- 
structors; you have to have all of these various facilities, if 
you want to carry out the provisions of that law. Therefore 
it seems to me that there has to be a little latitude in the 
language of the paragraph. No doubt every separate item is 
covered by regulations issued by the Secretary of War. I hope 
the gentleman will not insist on his point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will read the provision of the 
national-defense act on which this provision in the bill is based: 

Sec. 113. Encouragement of rifle practice—The Secretary of War 
shall annually submit to Congress recommendations and estimates for 
the establishment and maintenance of indoor and outdoor rifle ranges, 
under such a comprehensive plan as will ultimately result in providi 
adequate facilities for rifle practice in all sections of the country. An 
that all ranges so established and all ranges which may have already 
been constructed, in whole or in part, with funds provided by Congress 
shall be open for use by those in any branch of the military or naval 
service of the United States and by all able bodied males capable of 
percing arms, under reasonable regulations to be prescribed by the con- 

rolling authorities and approved by the Secretary of War. That the 
detail capable officers and noncommissioned officers of 
rmy and National Guard to duty at such ranges as in- 


of training the citizenry in the use of the mili- 
le ranges shall have been so established and in- 


President ma 
the Regular 
structors for the pu 
tary arm, Where 
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structors assigned to Ap ERa the Secretary of War shall be 


authorized to provide for the issue of a reasonable number of standard 
military rifles and such quantities of ammunition as may be a 
for use in conducting such rifle practice, 


The Chair will call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that the language read is very comprehensive. The point of 
order raised by the gentleman from Michigan is not without 
difficulty, but the language cited is so sweeping that the Chair 
will not undertake to say that the details contained in the ap- 
propriation bill are outside the scope of the act, reasonably 
construed. With some hesitation the Chair overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for three minutes out of order in order to 
correct a statement which I made yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes out of order. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 3 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, yesterday the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JouHnson] offered the fol- 
lowing amendment: 


All officers and enlisted men who in actual combat or while in actual 
service at any front shall have performed the duties of cn officer or 
enlisted man of higher grade or rank shall, for the od during 
which such duties were performed, and until relieved by competent 
authority, receive the same pay,and allowance as the officer or enlisted 
man of the grade or rank whose duties were assumed. Such payment 
and record of service shall appear on the discharge certificate of each 
officer and man affected, For pay of such officers and enlisted men, 

During the debate on that amendment I reminded the House 
of the historical fact that, at the Battle of Gettysburg, on the 
third day, after Gen. Hancock and Gen. Gibbon had been 
wounded and carried from the field, Frank Haskell, of a Wis- 
consin regiment, seized the command of the troops and with 
wonderful suecess acted as general of a division at the very 
crisis of the battle at the Bloody Angle and the Clump of Trees, 
and that for this heroic conduct he was commended in Gen. 
Gibbon’s official report. In the Recorp I am reported as saying 
that Haskell was on that day a lieutenant colonel; but that was 
an error. I should have said that he was only a first lien- 
tenant—first lieutenant of Company I, Sixth Wisconsin Infan- 
try, acting as adjutant and aid-de-camp to Gen. Gibbon. 

For this wonderful, service Haskell was made colonel of the 
Thirty-sixth Wisconsin, and at the head of that regiment, while 
leading a charge at Cold Harbor, he was killed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the procurement and issue, under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War, to institutions at which one or more 
units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are maintained, such public 
animals, uniforms, equipment, and means of transportation as he may 
deem necessary, and to forage at the of the United States public 
animals so issued; for transporting said animals and other authorized 

jpment from place of issue to the several institutions and return 
of same to place of issue when necessary; for the maintenance of camps 
for the further practical instruction of the members of -the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, and for transporting members of such corps 
to and from auch camps, and to subsist them while traveling to and 
from such camps and while remaining therein so far as appropriations 
will permit; for the payment of commutation of subsistence to members 
of the senior division of the Reserve Officers’ Training Co: at such 
rate, not exceeding the cost of the garrison ration prescri for the 
3 A — authorized in the act of Congress approved June 3, 1916, 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dent: Page 42, line 15, after the dollar 
mark, strike out all of the figures and insert in lieu thereof “ 100.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, what does that mean? 

Mr. DENT. That means that instead of $3,000,000 it is $100. 
I hope that satisfies the gentleman, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, > 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for one minute out of order. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute out of order, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
I read in the Recor a very caustic criticism by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE] of Capt. A. H. Scales, commandant 
of the Great Lakes Nayal Training Station. The criticism was 


Mr. Chairman, some days since 


based upon excerpts alleged to have been taken from an edi- 
torial in a publication known as the Bulletin, and also a notice 
relative to discharges. A personal acquaintance with Capt. 
Scales led me to the conclusion that: the reports reaching the 
gentleman from Kansas were either erroneous or misunder- 
stood. Accordingly I wrote to Capt. Scales for the facts. I 
have received a reply from him, which is courteous, dignified, 
Sa informing, and I ask unanimous consent to insert it in the 

CORD. ` 

Mr. WALSH. Would not the gentleman be willing to wait 
until the gentleman from Kansas is present? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. There is nothing in the reply that 
in any way reflects on the gentleman from Kansas, and if there 
was I would not for a moment make this request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


OFFICH OF THE COMMANDANT, 
UNITED STATES NAVAL TRAINING STATION, 
s GREAT „ ILL., February 5, 1919. 

My Dear Mr. OLIVER: Your letter of January 31 reached me to-day, 
and I beg to assure you that I 2 your writing it for it bears 
the impress of a just man who believes that there are generally two 
sides to a question. I shall, therefore, take the greatest pleasure in 
giving you the information you desire, and in telling you t I shall 
continue to give you all the assistance in my power when you inquire 
concerning the station under my command. 

Before proceeding with the question of the attack made on me in the 
House by Mr. LITTLE, I desire to mention the matter about which you 
and Mr. CANNON spoke to me. As we have not the name of the young 
man concerned, it is now rather difficult to locate the corr 


nce, 
I remember distinctly, however, that I took up the matter immediately - 


on my return, and I am under the impression that it concerned a young 
man not on this immediate station, but at one of the outlying posts. 
In that case, the correspondence would have been referred to this out- 
lying post, and this might have something to do with matters not going 
as you desired them, am taking immediate steps to trace the corre- 
spondence, and if I can obtain the name from you, the matter will be 
very much simplified. I will write you on this subject in a separate 
communication. 

I was filled with amazement on reading Mr. Lirrir’s attack on me 
for a notice published in the Great Lakes Bulletin. He gave it an in- 
terpretation entirely foreign to that which I had intended it should 
bear. Please note that this is a notice and not an order. An order 
directs men to do certain things, and they are compelled to Coma with 
its provisions. A notice, in this sense, carries to them certain informa- 
tion which it is desirable for them to know. This distinction should be 
borne in mind in considering this subject. It may be well to state in 
the — 5 that the notice itself was published with my approval. 
The editorial in the bulletin, to which he takes exception, was pub- 
lished by the editors of the paper, who are enlisted or enrolled men of 
the Navy, and who, while allowed a t deal of liberty in expressing 
the opinions of the enlisted men at this station, are, at the same time, 
governed in their general 2 by the commandant’s ideas on the 
proper line to be taken. he editorials, before publication, are sub- 
mitted to the executive officer of this station, who passes upon their 
suitability before releasing them. 

Speaking in round numbers, there were 40,000 men at this station 
and in this district when I took command, December 7, 1918. Of this 
number, the department had authorized the release of 20 per cent. 
Later on, an additional 20 per cent of the remaining 80 per cent was 
authorized to be released, making 36 per cent of the whole. This 
meant that of the 40,000, approximately 14,000 could be released, and 
the department specified the character of cases that were to receive 
preferred consideration. ‘This you, of course, know, but the point I 


am trying to lay stress upon is that after the 14,000 should be released 


there would remain about 20,000 young men clamoring to be released 
from active duty. 

The volume of the correspondence entailed in connection with this 
work has been enormous. It has er a overtaxed the capacity of 
the office force and of all the ad tional help that we could call 
in from the other activities of the station. Letters came in not 
only from Members of Congress but from persons in every conceiv- 
able walk of life, and one man's case would sometimes involve scores of 
letters. About the middle of January, after trying every possible 
method to decrease the volume of this work, I decided that it was abso- 
lutely . to in some way decrease the volume of correspondence 
that was pouring in upon me. This was necessary in order that re- 
quests from Members of Congress, as well as other requests deserving 
consideration, should receive the attention that was their due. With- 
out some diminution of the volume of work it was impossible to give 
these things their e attention. I therefore decided that I would 
attempt to accom the purpose by appealing to the good sense of the 
men themselves, for I have always found that an appeal to the reason 
of the American sailor and his sense of fair play will accomplish the 
desired result. I had thought that an appeal of this kind would also 
work to the benefit of Members of Congress, relieve them of some of 
their burdens, and consequently relieve me of many of my own. 

Had I for a moment suspected that this notice would be a subject 
for adverse criticism on the floor of the House of Representatives I 
would haye caused it to be worded not only with a view to accom- 

lishing the I have just outlined, but with a view to making 
fe proof 8 criticism and misinterpretation. Whatever 
interpretation a M of Congress may choose to put upon it, it did 
not mean the thi Mr. Lirrie ascribes to it, and it did not mean that 
there was any objection to any Member of Congress at say time writ- 
ing a letter to the commandant on any matter upon which he saw fit 
to address him. It did mean that the men themselves were advised 
not to bother their Con: en any more than was positively neces- 
sary, and that if Hier continued to do so they were in a measure 
defeating the very object which they were endeavoring to attain. 
Not because it was improper or undesirable for the Congressmen to 
write fo the commandant in their behalf, but because on account of 
the number of letters and papers of all kinds and descriptions it was 
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impossible for the office force at my disposal to properly classify, act 
upon, and answer them. 

Your recollection of a statement made ra Capt. Laning to the House 
Naval Committee is entirely in accord with my own recollection of it. 
Not only that, but I was asked at that time by a Member what I would 
‘do in case a M r of Congress made a definite recommendation 
the release of a man. My reply was to the effect that I 
cts and act upon it favor- 


concern 
would accept that recommendation as to 
ably, provided it came within the scope of my orders. The impression 
FFF 

estion of letters from Me: of Con en erro! $ 

have been glad to receive letters from Members of Congress on this 
subject, and I am still glad to receive them. I have acted in every 
ease fayorably on the recommendation of Members of Congress where 
I could make the recommendation conform to the orders under which 
1 was acting, the rights of 3 the consideration due the 
requests for release I receiv including those from other Members of 
Congress. In deciding upon the cases in general, I have received a 
| Gon derable amount of assistance from these letters from Members of 


Congress, and I have availed myself of it to the full. The office force 
under my control has made every effort to answer all communications, 
f cularly those from Members of Congress, with the greatest courtesy. 
In doing this they have worked long hours, including many hours over- 
‘time, each day. If they have failed the failure has been entirely due 
to the lack of time in which to properly handle all the cases. The 
records of this office, if examined, show that an enormous amount 
‘of labor and time, all the time that has been available, has been de- 
voted to the endeavor to properly handle all correspondence received, 
3 from Members and Senators. I again express to you 

e fact that I not only have no objections to receiving letters from 
a Member, but that I am glad to receive them. They frequently bring 
to me facts I would not otherwise haye known. owever, I feel a 
liberty to state that I believe that Members of Congress are frequently 
called upon to write letters that they would be just as well satisfied 
not to write if all the facts were explained to them. In my letters to 
them I have endeavored to explain the facts; I have endeavored to 
write letters they could forward to their constituents, and in this notice 
which has been the subject of attack I have endeayored to reduce the 
number of unnecessary applications to them. 

Concerning the editorial in the Bulletin which Mr, LITTLE complains 
of, I will state that this was one of many written in an effort to reduce 
the state of unrest and dissatisfaction among the station personnel 
caused by the fact that all could not be released from active duty at 
one time. The 64 per cent who could not be released are almost unani- 
mous in desiring releases. For the good of this station I en- 
deavored to appeal to their sense of fairness to their comrades and to 
the fact, which they themselves well knew, that among them were some 
who attem by false 3 I advised 
them that they should carefully consider the validity of their claims be- 


rele: 
call “ release fever,” which threatened, an 
The editorial complained of, while 


indeed compared with the Jarga body of men a 
I send pe a copy of that edi 

quoted by Mr, IATTLE, taken apart from rest of the editorial, could 
easily be construed into som g entirely at variance with the spirit 
of the whole editorial. I call your particular attention to a 5 
near the end, which I have marked. There was no attempt in th 1 
torial to insult anybody, and no honest man at Great Lakes was insulted 
3 1 send hag the Great Lakes Bulletin containing the editorial, 

t you ma so see the character of the publication. 

We are releasing men at this station at the rate of about 300 a day, 
and since the order was signed we have released nearly 14,000 at the 
station alone, not counting those released in the districts under my 
command, The work has been done as fast as the labor involved could 
be performed, and has nently involved long hours overtime. The 

ple engaged in the demobilization, including myself, have not spared 

ves whenever the work could be hastened by prolon: efforts. 

There is a physical Umit to the number that can be relea: each day, 

and some men, no matter how just their claims, haye to wait a con- 
siderable time to secure release. 


t things to 
overnment, in- 


* 7 A. II. SCALES, 
Captain, United States Navy, Commandant. 


Ion. WitniaAmM B, OLIVER, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


The notice referred to in the letter is herewith inserted: 
DON'T BE A “ QUITTER,” 


Every man of the Naval Reserve Force or of the Regulars, enlisted for 
the duration of the war, became a party to a contract with the United 
States Navy and the United States of America when he teok the oath 
and donned the uniform. 

This contract was a sacred one—as sacred an agreement as any real 
‘American he-male can bind himself to. Every man entering into it 
pledged himself, on his honor, to serve the Navy of the Stars and Stripes 
sean! such time as “finis” has been written to the last chapter of the 

war, J 

That inscription has not been written as yet, nor will it be time to 
Write it until the final decisions of the ce conference are filed away 
än the archives of the Nations and the last American soldler has been 
brought back safely from the bloody fields of Europe. Only the climax 
of the great war, represented by the signing of the armistice, has been 


passed: ahead of the Navy lies the tremendous job of transporting home 
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the million or more men it took over, and of rushing food to Europe to 
prevent hunger and counteract Bolshevism. 

What must we think, then, of the man who would “ lie down“ in the 
midst of the greatest task ever given any marys merely because sees 
an 3 for better money“ on the outside,” or some other equally 
selfish reason 

Shameful as it is to confess, there are not a few such at Great 
Lakes, men who, now that the excitement and glory the war has 
passed, think of little else than how they can obtain their releases or 
discharges; how to desert their conscientious shipmates in the more 
prosaic, though just as important, work that lies ahead. 

These men—and their number would indicate that “ 


ruse in deception and intrigne to get out of the service. The 
attempted to obtain political influence, they have secured false affidavits 
as to equally false dependency claims, they have made statements in 
their applications which proved on investigation to be the most bare- 
faced of lies, and the number of dying grandmothers and other relatives 
mentioned would indicate to the unsophisticated that nothing short of 
Persian pox or the bubonic plague is raging throughout the e West. 

Lest there be a misunderstanding, those men who have a truly legiti- 
mate reason for wishing to return to civil life as speedil as possible are 
not included in any category with the would-be quitters." Men who 
have de ents and whose c tances are such that the latter are 
undergoing actual hardships, are entitled to apply for release or dis- 
charge, and to leave the service among the firs per cent to go. So 
are the youths who quit school to enlist, and who now wish to return 
to complete their education. It is felt that in this particular chapter of 
the great war these men can be spared, and the justice of placing their 
applications as the first for consideration is obvious to any fair-minded 


man, 
But the man who has no such reason, nor one equally worthy, and 
who resorts to lying and subterfuge in an attempt to climb out over the 


backs of shipmates who have made greater sacrifices than he—such a 
man is beneath contempt. He is false to his country, his pledged word 
of honor, and himself. 

“ God Almighty hates a quitter,” and so docs the American Navy. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a moment ago I made a point of 
order upon the paragraph on yocational training, on page 40 of 
the bill. I have learned more about it since I made the point of 
order, and I would like to return to the paragraph and withdraw 
the point of order, if I may. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 40, to the paragraph entitled 
“ Vocational training,” in order that he may withdraw a point 
of order heretofore made. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. t 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of order 
simply for the purpose of asking the gentleman a question. Is 
there any particular reason why one of the vocations was elimi- 
nated from the list carried in the bill? I notice they have dis- 
pensed with the purchase of plumbers’ tools and equipment. 

Have they authorized the giving of any training along that: 
line? 

Mr. DENT. I know of no reason why they struck out that 
particular language. I thought the language was broad enough 
to include that. 

Mr. WALSH. It was carried in the acts heretofore, and I did 
not know but there was some reason for dispensing with training 
along that line. 

Mr. DENT. No; there is no reason I know of. ‘ 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, page 41, line 
2, by striking out the word “acts” and inserting the word 


“arts.” That is a typographical error. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction will be 
made. 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
INLAND AND PORT STORAGE FACILITIES, 


For inland and port storage, including all necessary buildings, docks, 
tracks, handling, and other facilities for Government supplies, includ-, 
720 5 7 and purchase of land, the hire of the necessary employees, 


Mr. MANN. 
the paragraph. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer an amend- 
ment and haye it read. 

Mr. MANN. I reserve the point of order on the paragraph 
for the purpose of asking whether it is desired to purchase any 
more land? 

Mr. DENT. It is not. If the gentleman from Illinois will 
allow the amendment which I have sent to the Clerk's desk to 
be read, I think it meets any objection which he may have on 
that line, 

Mr. MANN. Let it be read for information. 

Mr. DENT. The bill really is not printed as the committee 
agreed to it. I would like to have the amendment reported for 
information. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 43, strike out all the Janguage after the word “ necessary,” in 
line 2, down to and including the word “ necessary,” in line 5, so that 
as amended the language will read: 

For inland and port storage, including the necessary employees.“ 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 


The Clerk will report the amendment for 
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Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Chairman, the amount is to remain 
the same. Is it intended to purchase any land out of this? 

Mr. DENT, It is not, and that is the reason we strike out the 
language. 

Mr. MANN, Yes; but I am not at all sure but the language 
as reformed would still allow the purchase of land if it was 
intended. 

Mr. DENT. It was expressly stated it was not the intention. 
Mr. MANN. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be recognized 
on the amendment for the purpose of interrogating the chair- 
man. If his amendment should prevail, this whole $30,000,000 
would be for inland and port storage. How is it possible for 
the War Department to expend that much just on storage? 

Mr. DENT. They asked $60,000,000, and the committee eut 
it down to $30,000,000. The gentleman knows this appropriation 
involves the question of the debarkation of our troops. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Why, yes; but they have got ware- 
houses; they have got the storage facilities; and I can not see 
how it is to be applied except by putting goods in there and 
taking them out. 

Mr. DENT. Gen. Goethals made the statement in reference 
to the number of warehouses we had in the country at different 
ports of entry and the different inland warehouses which we 
had, and that the maintenance would be so much per square 
foot, and we cut his estimate in two. x 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Then, as I understand, we have got to 
pay $30,000,000 every year right along; that we have got to 
continue this appropriation to keep up our warehouses? 

Mr. DENT. No. 
` Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman says fer maintenance it 
would be so much per square foot? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. If the gentleman from Iowa will 
permit, the greatest item in this appropriation is for the han- 
dling of these tremendous stores that we have, and these dif- 
ferent departments not only put them in, but many of them have 
to be handled over and over again as they are taken out, because 
we have these tremendous amounts of supplies on hand which 
are almost beyond conception of anybody who has not a vivid 
imagination. It requires, in spite of the fact it is astounding, 
and the judgment of those men who had this work in hand and 
know more about it than anybody else in the United States is 
that it would take $60,000,000 to handle it, and the committee 
cut it in two, not with the idea that it would be taken care of, 
but that they had to have that money anyway. 

, Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Apparently the members of the 
committee simply know what was the opinion of the general 

Without any facts in support. 

` Mr. SHALLENBERGER. He gave absolute details of every 
item, as to every storehouse, and the exact amount of the ap- 
Propriation. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. He called particular attention to the Bush 
‘terminals in Brooklyn and the Newark Bay terminals near 
Harrison, N. J. The quantities of material that are handled 
through those warehouses alone aggregate in value many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, and if they are not properly stored 
and housed the loss to the Government will be enormous. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Nebraska a question. This is one-third, practically, of the 
entire appropriation made prior to the war; that is, when the 
appropriations ran about $100,000,000. There are $30,000,000 in 
this one item. I understood the committee took Gen. Goethals's 
tigures and cut them in two. On what basis? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. On the basis that the committee 
hoped we might get along with less money. 

Mr. FREAR. Les. On that same basis and carrying it a 
little further, what would be the objection to cutting this 
$30,000,000 to $15,000,000, which would be one-fourth, in the 
hope that we may get along with that, and we would further 
reduce the amount of the bill? I am asking for information 
purely, I am frank to say. 

“Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The answer to that is, that we 
might carry it down to probably a dollar, with the hope that 
that would be sufficient. 

Mr. FREAR. What is the basis of the gentleman’s estimate 
that $30,000,000 will cover this, instead of $60,000,000 as esti- 
mated by Gen. Goethals? 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will say to the gentleman from 


Wisconsin, in answer to his question, it is the expérience and 
judgment of the members of the Military Committee that in ask- 
ing for these appropriations sometimes the department asks for 
rather liberal appropriations. 


And this being an entirely new 


item, and one with which no one has had any experience, our 
committee thought because this matter has come upon us since 
this war, with the idea that it H oe require $60,000,000 to store 
and handle the products of the Government during this war, it 
was something beyond our conception. We finally, after delib- 
eration, made this as our best and most conservative estimate 
as to what they would possibly get along with, 

Mr. FREAR. Let me say that there is no criticism against 
any member of the committee. They realize that. The one 
purpose is to ascertain on what basis this $60,000,000 was re- 
duced to $30,000,000? 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. KAHN. The committee felt that as the Army was de- 
mobilizing the quantities of supplies and stores that would be 
required would be materially reduced, and that a much smaller 
quantity would be handled during the next fiscal year. And on 
that basis the committee thought probably the director general 
of the Purchase, Storage and Traffic Division could get along 
with half the amount he asked. 

Mr. FREAR. If it is not all used, the balance will remain in 
the Treasury? 

Mr. KAHN. It will go back into the Treasury. 

Mr. FREAR. Of course, we are all in the dark. 

Mr. KAHN. I want to say to the gentleman, when these 
great terminals were built the committee was asked for $53,- 
000,000. It turned out afterwards that the estimate was alto- 
gether too small, and it was materially increased. Later about 
$50,000,000 of the sums appropriated were covered back into the 
Treasury. We hope that this amount, on account of the reduc- 
tion of, the Army, will_suffice. We may have cut it too much, 
and it is possible that they will have to come to Congress for a 
deficiency appropriation. But the committee felt that they were 
doing fairly by the Government by reducing it one-half. i 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. ‘ ; 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Are we to understand that 
this storage is to be in buildings and on property owned now 
by the Government? 

Mr. KAHN. Much of it. And more so in buildings rented by 
the Government not only on the seaboard, but even in the 
inland cities. ‘ 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
rental? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. ` 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The word“ rental“ was in- 
cluded in this paragraph before and has been stricken out. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It includes rentals. 

Mr. KAHN. Including rentals. ` 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But, on motion of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT], those words go out. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It seems to me it would be included 
anyhow in the word “ storage.” 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of zlichigan. It seems to me it might be 
included, and, following the inquiry of the gentleman from Mi- 
nois [Mr. Mann], it might include also the purchase of land. 
Now, if it is intended to pay the rent, if it is intended to give 
authority to purchase land, I think the words should be there, 
and direct and positive authority should be given department 
officials to pay the rent or to purchase the land, and not leave 
it to an inference, not leave them to use $30,000,000 without 
any direction. If the committee knows how it is to be used, 
let that manner of use be suggested, and let the words be 
written here, to tell the Secretary what Congress has deter- 
mined. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Gen. Goethals told the committee that about 
$4,000,000 of this amount would be required for rentals. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Then would it not be better 
to leave the word “ rentals” in, instead of striking it out? If 
they had not been there at all, then there would be some justi- 
fication for Gen. Goethals to use this money for paying rentals; 
but they are there, or were there, and Congress refuses to permit 
them to remain. That suggests that the money is not to be used 
for rentals. 


Would this pay for the 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for 


Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
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Mr. DENT. If the gentleman will allow me, I must say his 
criticism is hypercritical. I have undertaken to change the 
language so as to make it broad enough to include that, without 
the right to purehase land. It provides for inland and port 
storage. I do not think there is any question in the world but 
that they can take care of it under the language that the com- 
mittee finally agreed to. - 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Does the gentleman say 
that the language, in his judgment, as he would have it re- 
main, “For inland and port storage, including all necessary 
storage, $30,000,000,” does not carry authority to purchase 
land? 

Mr. DENT. I certainly do. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The language is so broad 
and inclusive that I would feel that the authority of the Secre- 
tary is without limit; he could use the money in furnishing this 
storage in any way he might wish. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Let me suggest that the amendment of 
the gentleman from Alabama has not yet been voted on. 

Mr. DENT. Yes; it has not yet been voted on. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And possibly the gentleman from Ala- 
bama might be willing to let the words “including rentals” 
stay. I think the department ought to have authority for that 


purpose. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am not objecting to giving 
the department authority to rent, and I am not objecting now to 
giving them authority to purchase; but if I wished to give 
authority fo rent, I would say so, and if I wished to give them 
authority to purchase, I would say so, and I would say so in 
words that could not be misunderstood. 

Mr. DENT. Well, may I ask the gentleman this question: 
Suppose he used the language he suggests, For inland and port 
storage, including all necessary buildings, docks, tracks, han- 
‘dling, and other facilities for Government supplies, including 
rentals and the hire of the necessary employees,” is that what 
the gentleman wants done? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I was asking the gentleman 
the meaning of the words, and when he gave his idea of what the 
words mean I ventured humbly to differ from him. I am not 
‘speaking by way of criticism altogether, but I do not like the 
language, because it seems to me to be too broad. 

Mr. DENT. I think the gentleman is speaking by way of 
hypereriticism, and when he criticizes the language I think he 
should suggest some improvement upon it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will say this: I have had 
something to do with drawing appropriation bills, and when I 
as positively of the opinion that money should not be used for 
a certain purpose, when I thought it might be, I added words for- 
bidding its use for that purpose. 
| Mr. DENT. Is the gentleman opposed to the item or has he 
any suggestion to make as to how the language should be 
changed? Let us get down to the practical point, unless the 
gentleman desires to delay the passage of the Dill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The chairman of the com- 
mittee has no suggestion to make. Is that the idea? 

Mr. DENT. I have made n suggestion which I think covers 
the whole thing, and I have offered an amendment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Why not leave the language in the bill 
except the “purchase of land“? 

Mr. DENT. I am willing to do that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest to the gentleman to move to strike 
out, in line 4, the words “ purchase of land.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pending amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending amendment has really never 
been reported, so that there is nothing to withdraw. 

Mr. DENT. I move, Mr. Chairman, to strike out from line 4, 
page 43, the words “ purchase of land.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dent: Page 43, Une 4, strike out the words 
* purchase of land,” 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, before I vote for this 
amendment I should like to ask the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs whether this item includes the storage and 
handling of the food and clothing for the soldiers over in France? 

Mr. DENT. No; only in this country. 

Mr. DXLLIN GER. May I ask the chairman where in the 
bill there is an item which covers the handling of the food and 
clothing for the soldiers in France? 

Mr. DENT. That is under several different items of the bill. 
It is under the provision for subsistenee ; it is under the clothing 
and camp and garrison equipage. There are several items in 
the bill that fake care of that. 


‘the spread thereof, and the 


The gentleman from Alabama offers an 


Mr. DALLINGER. I am referring now particularly to the 
storage and handling of food and clothing for the soldiers in 
France. The reason I have asked this question is that there 
is a great deal of complaint from the boys coming home that 
while apparently there is plenty of food of the very best quality 
stored over in France the boys do not get it. The boys who 
have been sick and wounded at a place called St. Aignon, on 
their way to ports of embarkation, have not been receiving suf- 
ficient food fit to eat, and they have not been recciving proper 
clothing or shelter. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to haye enough 
money appropriated for that purpose, so that the War Depart- 
ment can not say they did not do these things because Congress 
refused to appropriate the necessary money. 

Mr. DENT. I think we have appropriated money enough for 
that purpose. I hope we haye. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 
MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT. 


For the manufacture and purchase of medical and hospital supplies, 
including disinfectants for military posts, cam hospitals, tal 
ships, and transports, for laundry work for entisted men and y 
nurses while tients Im a hospital, and supplies required for mos- 
uito destruction in and about military posts in the Canal Zone, 

„000,000: Provided, That the Secretary of War may in dis- 
cretion select types and makes of motor ambulances for the Army 
and authorize their purchase without regard to the laws prescribing 
advertisement for proposals for supplies and materials for the Army: 
for the purchase of veterinary supplies and hire of veterinary sur- 
geons; for expenses of medical supply depots; for medical care and 
treatment not otherwise provided for, including care and subsistence 
in private hospitals, of officers, enlisted men, and civilian employees 
of the Army, of applicants for enlistment, and of prisoners of war 
and‘other persons in the military custody or confinement, when en- 
titled thereto by law, regulation, or contract: Provided further, That 
this shall not apply to officers and enlisted men who are treated in 
private hospitals or by civilian physicians while on furlough; for the 
proper care and treatment of ep ic and contagious diseases in 
Army or at military pests or stations, includin 


yment of reasona 

wise provided for, for bed and Garea | injured or 1 
such prevention; for the pay of male and female nurses, not 
ing the Nurse Corps (female), and of cooks, and other civilians em- 
ployed for the proper care of sick officers and soldiers, 

ations fixing their number, qualifications, assignment. „ and 
allowances as shall have been or shall be prescribed by the 
of War; for the pay of civilian e employed to examine 
oy. penaoa or enlistment ang enlisted men; and to render er 
professional services from time to time under proper authority; for 
the pay of other emplo of the Medical t: for the pay- 
ment of express companies and local transfers employed direetly by the 


Medical Department for the transportation of medical hospital 
supplies, including bidders“ samples and water for 9 for sup- 
p for use in teaching the art ef cooking to the en force of 
the Medical Department; for the supply of the Army and Navy Hos- 

tal at Hot ings, Ark.; for advertising, prin laun- 


p 
ry, and all other necessary miscellaneous expenses of the Medical 


Department. * 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order. i 

Mr. MANN. Is it proposed to purchase any new hospital 
ships and transports for the Medical Department? y 

Mr. DENT. No proposition of that kind was suggested. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MANN. Certainly. 
Mr. KAHN. As I understand, most of this money will be 


expended by that division of the Army known as the P. S. & T.— 
the Division of Purchase, Storage, and Traffic. They are now 
purchasing the medical supplies for the Army. In all, about 
$7,000,000 of this money will be expended for this purpose. The 
other $3,000,000, as I recall the testimony, will be expended 
directly by the Medical Department itself. So far as the com- 
mittee developed the facts in the hearings, there is not intention 
to spend any of this money for the purchase of hospital ships. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask, in reference to the proviso found at 
the bottom of page 43, authorizing the purchase of motor ambu- 
lances without regard to advertisement, do they need to pur- 
ehase any more special ambulances? 

Mr. KAHN. ‘They are trying to acquire ambulances of special 
contrivance. As I understand it, they, are inducing the manu- 
facturers of ambulances to experiment further in order that the 
best possible kind of ambulances may be developed. I think the 
appropriation in that respect would allow the purchase of those 
ambulances. 

Mr. MANN. I can see that this item might be very desirable 
if it was purposed to get ambulances for use at the front. They 
would want to make some changes. But these are ambulances 


purely for use in time of peace to convey soldiers. Is it desirable 
to let them purchase those ambulances without competition? 
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Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I think the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia will recall that one of the medical officers who appeared 
before the committee made this explanation, but while there is 
a general plan now to have the different motor vehicles pur- 
chased by one central authority, the medical department feel 
that they are the ones to judge as to the particular fitness of 
the kind of vehicle they want, and they find that where they do 
not have that absolutely under their own control they do not 
get the kind of ambulance they want. Therefore, they ask for 
that special provision in order to. permit them to exercise their 
judgment as to what they ought to have. 

Mr. MANN. Well, now, I take it that when the medical de- 
partment indicates the kind of an ambulance that it wants the 
purchasing department purchases that kind of an ambulance. 
If that is not the case, there is no use in conferring on the 
Secretary of War discretion. to do something else, because all 
he has got to do is to nod his head and that will be the case. 
He can require the purchasing department to purchase ambu- 
lances such as the medical department desires. > 

Now that we have returned to a peace basis, is there anything 
in the act—i do not want to stand in the way if there is— 
to allow the Secretary of War to buy ambulances without com- 
petition just as anybody happens to have a favorite in the motor 
manufacturing business? 


that is the intention. The intention rather is to try out new 
ambulances that have been improyed since the last purchases 


were made. Of course, there are occasions when a soldier falls 


isick in some little camp where there are no proper hospital 
facilities. He has to be put into an ambulunce and carried 
sometimes for miles before he is put into the proper hospital. 
Mr. MANN. That is the case of private citizens and many 
more private citizens than there are soldiers. Ambulances are 
not unknown. : 
Mr. KAHN. There are some places where there are no 
‚civilian ambulances. There are Army posts where they have to 
depend on the Army ambulance, : 
+ Mr. MANN. I am not opposing the Army ambulance. The 
„question is whether the Secretary of War, which meaus some 
subordinate official, will be permitted to make a contract with a 
motor concern for an ambulance at high prices because he hap- 
pens to have a friend in that concern and to purchase it with- 
out competition. : i $ 
t! Mr. KAHN. The purpose of the item is to allow the purchase 


‘of one ambulance, probably, that has been developed by some 


‘manufacturer of ambulances, in order that the Medical, Depart- 
ment may have the benefit of new construction and try it out 
\thoroughly, Then, if that ambulance proves a decided Suecess, 
a larger number could be purchased. . 

; Mr. MANN. The purpose is to experiment with ambulances 
on the sick and wounded soldier so that people in civil life 
can have the benefit after the soldier is dead? a 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the gentleman will permit, I recollect 
that three or four years ago the Surgeon General asked that the 
same language be inserted for the purpose of standardizing the 
‘ambulances, but they never have done it, and they have 57 
varieties now. : 

Mr, MANN. They will not do it as long as some official has a 
chance to make a contract with some motor manufacturer 
whom he wants to favor. I am not going to set up my judg- 
:ment against the judgment of the committee, but I will make a 
point of order in line 19, page 43, hospital ships and trans- 


ports.” It is not intended to purchase any of these? 
Mr. DENT. I concede the point of order. 
Mr. MANN.. I will withdraw the general reservation and 


make. a point of order against that language. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I think if the gentleman will 
read that provision a second time he will see that this is for 
the purchase of medical and hospital supplies for hospitals, 
hespital ships, and transports. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Vermont is right, and I 
do not make the point of order. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I do not want to take up the time of the committee at this late 
hour, but I want to call to the attention of the House and the 
country generally the danger of a possible epidemic being 
brought over here from the other side in bringing back the 
soldiers, Typhus is now epidemic in some parts of Europe, in 
some countries that were engaged in the war. The typhus 
fever is carried by the body louse. That insect also brings 
about the so-called trench fever and the so-called relapsing 
fever, This item carries an appropriation for preventing these 
epidemics. I feel sure that the Medical Department has a 
great task before it in trying to stamp out and to prevent any 
of these diseases being brought to this country. If the Spanish 


required. 
Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman will permit, I do not think, 


influenza had been stopped by quarantine at our ports originally 
we would not have had such a terrible death loss in our country. 
I understand it is the purpose of the medical officers to see that 
no typhus, trench, or relapsing fevers shall come into this country. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I want to direct 
the attention of the chairman of the committee to line 19, page 
43, to the comma after the word “transports.” Ought that not 
to be a semicolon? There is an abrupt change in the text. 

5 DENT. Yes; and I will offer an amendment to that 
effect. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DENT: Page 43, line 19, after the word 
“ transports,” strike out the comma and insert a semicolon. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, that recalls something. We were 
read a lecture here to-day for making any criticism of the War 
Department, or of anything that somcbody might complain 
about. We have been read that lecture several times, but here 
is an illustration of the-benefit of calling attention to some of 
these matters. Some time ago one of the papers here—I think 
it was the Washington Post—published a story about how the 
sick boys out-at Walter Reed Hospital, boys with one arm or 
without any arms, were required to do their own laundry work. 
If that had not been made known, this semicolon would not be 
The semicolon that it is proposed to insert is to be 
inserted in front of a new item in the bill providing for payment 
for laundry work for enlisted men and Army nurses. While 
patients in a hospital. I do not apprehend, as a matter of fact, 
that it was necessary to insert the item in the bill to make the 
money available for that purpose, but it was necessary probably. 
to put the item in the bill, in order to Jet the department know 
that these patients, maimed as they are, unable to do laundry 


work as they are, still were required to do it or hire it done. I 


am mighty glad that the Committee on Military Affairs rose to 
the occasion and provided that hereafter a sick soldier in a 
hospital shall not be required to get out of bed and hunt for a 
bathtub’ or a basin in which to wash his underclothes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 7 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words for the purpose_of calling the attention of the 
House to the fact that the American negro has proved in the 
present war that he has a right to share with his white com- 
rades much of the honor that_has come to our arms in. France. 
I do this because of the fact that these black troops were 
‘raised possibly under adverse conditions, or even unfriendly con- 
ditions, aud the history of the war in France has demonstrated 


-that they have measured up to the record made by our negro 


troops in every war in which this country has been engaged 
from the Revolution down to the Civil War and the Spanish- 
American War and the war of the present day. [Applause.] 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks by inserting in 
the Recorp some of the official records and citations and facts 
connected with the operation of these troops. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? : 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, reserving: the 
right to object, may I inquire as to what the gentleman from 
Kansas meant when he said that these colored troops were 
raised under unfriendly conditions? N 

Mr. ANTHONY. There was a good deal of comment at the 
time they came into the service, and question was raised as to 
their possible usefulness. 

* The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unan- 
imous consent te extend his remarks in the Reconp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

Negro soldiers made a record as fighters in this war as they did in 
the Spanish-American and Civil Wars. Fighting for the first time on 
the soil of the world’s most famous battle flelds—Europe—and for the 
first time brought into direct comparison with the best soldiers of Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and France, they showed themselves able to hold 
their own where the tests of courage, endurance, and aggressiveness 
were most severe. 

Colored troops fought valiantly at Chateau-Thierry, Soissons, on the 
Vesle, in Champagne, in the Argonne, and in the final attacks in the 
Metz region. The entire first battalion of the Three hundred and sixty- 
seventh Infantry—“ Buffaloes “—was awarded the croix de guerre for 
heroism in the drive on Metz. Most remarkable of all, they received 
their baptism of battle in this attack; at the start they won honors 
which veterans of many conflicts have failed to capture. 

In previous engagements of the war, for distinguished service, three 
colored regiments as units were awarded the croix de guerre, which 
bestows on each member the right to wear the coveted badge. When 
the fighting stopped the negro troops were nearest the Rhine. 

Not until now has the story as a whole of the part played by our 
negro troops in France been available. The total number of negro com- 
bat troops was 42,000. These consisted of the Ninety-second Division, 
commanded by Maj. Gen. Charles G. Ballou, and four regiments of the 
SS gy Ninety-third Division. To describe the colored man as a 


ghter in a war which, because of the terrible weapons used, called for 
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more pure nerve than any otber war, three ways present themselves: 
To show the negro in individual hee ee then in a regiment engaged 

rately with white troo and, finally, to show him in a battle in 
a division entirely com of men of his own race, 


NEGRO AS INDIVIDUAL FIGHTER, 


Here is an individual exploit: 

The Three hundred and sixty-eighth Infantry, colored, fought in the 
Argonne, It became necessary to send a runner with a message to the 
left flank of an American firing line. The way was across an open field 
Swept by heavy enemy machine-gun fire. 

Volnteers were called for. Pvt. Edward Saunders, of Company I, 
responded. Before he had gone far a shell cut him down. As he fell 
he cried to his comrades: 

“Some one come and get this message. I am wounded.” 

Lieut. Robert L. Campbell, of the same company, sprang to the 
rescue, He dashed across the 9 apace, picked up the wounded 
private, and, with the Germans fairl iling bullets around him, car- 
ried his man back to the American lines. 

For the valor shown both were cited for the distinguished service 
3 and Lieut. Campbell, in addition, was recommended for a cap- 
alney. 

Another single detail, taken from this same company: 

John Baker, having volunteered, was taking a message through 
heavy shell fire to another part of his line, A shell struck his hand, 
tearing away part of it, but the negro, unfaltering, delivered the 
messa 


He was asked why he did not seck aid for his wounds before com- 
pleting his journey. 

“I thought the message might contain information that would save 
lives,” was the answer. 

Under the same Lieut. Robert L. Campbell a few colored soldiers 
armed only with their rifles, trench knives, and hand grenades picked 
up from shell holes along the way were moving over a road in the 
Chateau-Thierry sector. Suddenly their course was crossed by the 
firing of a German machine gun. They tried to locate it by the direc- 
tion of the bullets, but could not. To their right, a little ahead, lay 
3 pace covered with thick underbrush; just back of it was an open 

eld. 

Lient. Campbell, who knew by the direction of the bullets that his 
party had not been seen by the Germans, ordered one of his men; with 
a rope which they happened to have, to crawl to the thick underbrush, 
and tie the rope to several stems of the brush; then to withdraw as 
far as possible and dt the rope, making the brush shake as though 
men were crawling through it. The purpose was to draw direct fire 
from the machine gun, and by watching locate its position. 

The ruse worked, Lieut. Campbell then ordered three of his men 
to steal out and flank the machine es on one side, while he and two 
others moved up and flanked it on the other side. 

The brush was shaken more violently by the secret rope. The Ger- 

mans, their eyes focused on the brush, 77 85 a hail of bullets into it. 
Lieut. Campbell gave the signal. The flanking party dashed up; with 
their hand grenades they killed four of the boches and captured the 
remaining three—also the machine gun. 
In the larger bodies of colored troops, from the regiment to the 
division, the participation of the negro soldiers naturally divides itself 
into two parts oa account of the way they were sent over, The negro 
division 57 15 of drafted men, did not get into action until right 
at the Jast, ut individual regiments did. The four ments that 
went over first. were composed of old National Guard units recruited 
up to the uired quota. These were the Three hundred and sixty- 
ninth, Three hund and seventieth, Three hundred and seventy-first, 
and Three hundred and seventy-second Infantr regiments, afterwards 
organized: into the Provisional Ninety-third Division. “Until just before 
the last — 05 of the fighting, however, they were brigaded separately 
with Frenc ge on ree of these regiments, the Three hundred and 
rot! ape the ree hundred and seyenty-first, and the Three hun- 
drei and seventy-second, have received the high honor of the croix de 
guerre from the French Government for distinguished service. Sixty- 
one officers and men of the Three hundred and seventieth have been 
similarly decorated, 


FIGHTING BESIDE THE FRENCH. 


Here is the fighting record of one of these regiments sandwiched 
among the French forces—the Three hundred and seventy-second. It 
was the first to go over. Practically. all its line officers, as well as 
privates, were colored. 

They arrived in France on April 14 and went into training with 
the French on April 28, On June 6 the Three hundred and seventy- 
second was sent to the trenches just west of Verdun, occupying the 
famous battle-swept Hill 304 and sections at Four de Paris and Vau- 

uois. On Hill 304 thousands of French and German soldiers had 
allen as the battle line swung back and forward, and that this hill was 
given to the negroes to hold shows that as soldiers they had already 
won the confidence of the French. 

The regiment's first engagement was in the Champagne sector, with 
Montoir as its objective. Here came the real test; the colored meu 
were eager to get into the fight. They cheered and sang when the 
announcement came that their chance had arrived—but the question 
was: Back of their enthusiasm had they the staying qualities drilled 
into European troops through centuries of training in the science of 
warfare? 

The answer was that some of the heaviest and most effective fight- 
ing of the day was done by the negro regiment. From June 6 to 
September 10 the Three hundred and seventy-second was stationed 
in the bloody Argonne Forest. On the night of September 25 they 
were summoned to take part in the Argonne offensive and were in 
that terrific drive, one of the decisive engagements of the war, from 
September 26 to October 7. In the nine days’ battle the negroes not 
only proved their fighting qualities in an ordeal such as men have 
rarely been called upon to face, but these qualities, in deadly striking 
power and stubborn: resistance in crises, stood out with such distinc- 
tion that the regiment won the coveted croix de guerre. 

During the battle they aided in capturing 600 prisoners, 15 big guns, 
20 minenwerfers, rounded up an enormous amount of engineering mate- 
rial, large supplies of artillery munition, and brought down three Ger- 
man airplanes. For these achievements they were at once cited for 
bravery and efficiency in the general orders issued by their French com- 
mander. The casualty list of the Three hundred and seventy-second in 
this and the previous fighting carried 500 names of men killed, wounded, 
and gassed. 

Another regiment's record—that of the Three hundred and sixty-ninth, 
formerly the Fifteenth New York, commanded by Col. William Haere 
ex-public service commissioner—reflects as high a credit on the soldierly 


qualities of the oF sa race. The Three hundred and sixty-ninth was in 
the Champagne offensive as a part of the Fourth Army, commanded b 
Gen. Gouraud, a few miles west of the Argonne Forest. These are Co 
Hayward's own words describing the drive that tried out his men: 

“At 5.25 a. m. the assault was launched, an assault that kept assault- 
ing, so far as our division was concerned, for 12 days, in which we 
crossed rivers, captured towns, cut and climbed through acres and acres 
of barbed-wire entanglements, stormed bluffs, ridges, and hills for 14 
kilometers, all the way facing stubborn and terribly effective artillery 
and machine-gun fire. 

“ When we crossed the Dormois River, where it widened into a swamp, 
the boche was shelling industriously, and it looked like a hailstorm on 
the surface of the water. I saw shells break from concussion when they 
hit the water the same as on the ground. Much of the time we had to 
lean over and shout into each other's ears to be heard. 

“At the end of 12 days we came out with our division, what was left 
of us, which included 20 officers.” 2 

At the very last the Three hundred aud sixty-ninth won another dis- 
tinction. The following is from The Stars and Stripes, the organ of 
the American troops in France: 

“The farthest north at 11 o'clock (when the armistice went into 
effect) on the front of the two armies was held at the extreme American 
left, up Sedan way, by the troops of the Seventy-seventh Division. The 
farthest east—the nearest to the Khine—was held by those negro 
soldiers who used to make up the old New York Fifteenth, and have 
long been brigaded with the French. They were in Alsace, and their 
line ran through Thann and across the railway that leads to Colmar.” 


HOW NEGRO DIVISION FIGHTS, 


Next, to see a negro division in action: ine : 

The Ninety-second Division was composed of the One hundred and 
bie antag nfantry Brigade, consisting of the Three hundred and sixty- 
fifth and Three hundred and &ixty-sixth Infantry Regiments, and the 
Three hundred and fiftieth Machine Gun Battalion; the One hundred and 
eighty-fourth Infantry Brigade, composed of the Three hundred and sixty- 
seventh and Three hundred and sixty-eighth Infantry Regiments and 
the Three hundred and fifty-first Machine Gun Battalion: the One hun- 
dred and sixth-seventh Artillery Brigade, consisting of the Three hun- 
dred and forty-ninth, the Three hundred and fiftieth, and the Three hun- 
dred and fifty-first Artillery Regiments, and the Three hundred and 
ferty-ninth Machine Gun Battalion, the Three hundred and seventeeth 

ench Mortar Battalion, the Three hundred and seventeenth Engineer 
Regiment, the Three hundred and seventeenth Engineer Train, the 
Three hundred and seventeenth Ammunition Train, the Three hundred 
and seventeenth Supply Train, the Three hundred and seventeenth Train 
Headquarters, the Ninety-second Military Police Company; the Three 
hundred and seventeenth Sanitary Train, comprising the Three hundred 
and sixty-fifth, the Three hundred and sixty-sixth, the Three hundred 
and sixty-seventh, the Three hundred and sixty-eighth Field and Hos- 
pital and Ambulance Companies, 600 of the officers of the division were 
pegroes, , 

Moon after the Ninety-second was thoroughly organized it took over 
the Marbache sector. Here their activity in mch raids on the Ger- 
mans earned from the Germans the name of “ Black Devils.“ By these 
raids they drove the Germans north beyond Erehaut and Voivrotte to 
Cheminot Bridge, In the hope of putting a check.on these attacks the 
boches tried to destroy the bridge and fi the country. 

Up te this time the Ninety-second had never been in a battle. The 
only regiment in it that had seen a big engagement was the Three hun- 
dred and sixty-cighth Infantry, which took part in the action in the 
Argonne forest. The division's chance came in the drive on Metz. 
They were notified at 4 o'clock Sunday morning, November 10. The 
motto, See it through,” of the “ Buffaloes,” the Three hundred and 
sixty-seventh Infantry, trained at Camp Upton, echoed through the 
Whole division. 

They begun their advance at 7 o'clock from Pont-a-Mousson, Before 
them was a valley commanded by the heavy guns of Metz and by nests 
of German machine guns, The negroes seemed to realize that here for 
the first time was the great opportunity to show their mettle—that for 
the first time they were going to battle as a division. A sense of race 
solidarity possessed them, uniting their 8 us no amount of drill- 
ing could, and they were literally a terrible foe as they Pigngea forward 
to Preny. So rapidly did they advance that the list of casualties, con- 
sidering the rain of shells, was small. Their objective for the day 
was Bois Frehaut. Picked Moroccan and Senegalese troops of the 
French, striking for the same point—in an odd competition of colored 
races on this duy—were the first to arrive. The Germans, seeing what 
was up, were pounding Bois Frehaut with a heavy fire. It became too 
hot for the Moroccans and the Senegalese. They were forced to retreat, 

Were our colored fighters really going to “see it through”? The 
fight was now getting hotter and hotter, for the Germans were bringing 
their full resistance to bear, The Fifty-sixth Regiment was forced to 
withdraw, but not until after they had stood up and borne a heavy loss. 
The First Battalion of the “ Buffaloes,” commanded by Maj. Charles 
L. Appleton, of New York, with colored company commanders and lieu- 
tenants, was called upon to hold the Germans at bay while the hard-hit 
Fifty-sixth retreated. Here, in confronting the enemy with an iron 
resistance, the Buffaloes" won their Croix de Guerre. 

A little later Bois Frehaut was taken by the Ninety-second. The 
Germans directed against the place a more murderous fire, but there 
was no driving out the colored men. The Stars and Stripes said of this 


t 
52 Probably the hardest fighting done by any Americans in the final 
hour was that which engaged the troops of the Twenty-eighth, Ninety- 
second, Eighty-first, and Seventh Divisions of the Second -American 
Army, who launched a fire-eating attack above Vigneulles just at dawn 
on the 11th. It was no mild thing that last flare of the battle, and 
the order to cease firing did not reach the men in the front line until 
or last moment, when the runners sped with it from fox hole to fox 

ole.” 

Numerous officers and privates of the Ninety-second were commended 
for meritorious conduct by general orders. During the final engage- 
ment of the war the negro division held the line of Vandieres-St. 
Michel-Xon-Norry. The Ninety-second suffered a total of 1,478 
casualties. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
ENGINEER SCHOOL, 


Equipment. and maintenance of the Engineer School, including pur- 
chase and repair of instruments, machinery, implements, models, and 
materials for the use of the school and for instruction of engincer 
troops in their special duties as sappers and miners; for land mining, 
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pontoniering, and si ng; for purchase and binding of professional 
works and Bare on PIT recent date treating on military and civil 
engineering and kindred scientific subjects for the library of the 
United States Engineers’ School; for incidental expenses of the school, 
including chemicals, stationery, hardware, machinery, and boats; for 
pay of civilian draftsmen, electricians, mechanics, and laborers ; 
compensation of civilian lecturers and payment of tuition fecs o 
student officers at civil technical institutions; for unforeseen expenses; 
for travel expenses of officers on journeys approved by the Secretary 
of War and made for the purpose of instruction: Provided, That the 
traveling expenses herein provided for shall be in lieu of mil and 
other allowances; and to provide means for the theoretical and prac- 
tical instruction at the eer School by the purchase of textbooks, 
books of reference, scientific and professional papers, and for other 
absolutely necessary expenses, 850, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Is there any significance iu the committee leaving out 
the designation of the place where this engineer school is to be 


located? Heretofore it has always carried the designation “ at’ 


Washington Barracks, D. C.“ : 

Mr. DENT. There is significance in it. The Engineer Depart- 
ment recommended that it be named Camp A. A. Humphreys. 
The committee declined to adopt the recommendation of the 
Engineer Department. 

Mr, STAFFORD. There is this further significance, that the 
appropriation carried in this bill, which is $20,000 more than 
last year 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman from Wis- 
consin reserve the point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not. May be used at some other 
place than the present school at Washington Barracks? 

. Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. The reason for the increase is this: Hereto- 
fore the engineer school has had from 15 to 40 students, while 
at the present time there are 72 students, graduates of one of 
the recent classes of the Military Academy at West Point. 
That number of students will probably be further increased 
during the fiscal year to about 125. 

Mr. DENT. One hundred and twenty-five. 

Mr. KAHN. And to take care of the greatly increased num- 
ber of students it was deemed necessary to increase the amount. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My last suggestion was that the appro- 
priation could be utilized at some other school than that at 
Washington Barracks, 

Mr. KAHN. I want to say frankly to the gentleman, and 
there is no need to conceal the matter, that the Engineer De- 
partment has acquired a considerable tract of land on the Po- 
tomac River at u place called Belvoir immediately South of 
Mount Vernon. 

During the war they built quite a good many temporary struc- 
tures there for training engineer oflicers and engineer enlisted 
men in the building of bridges, in the laying of pontoons, in the 
making of gases, in the building of trenches—in fact, all those 
things necessary for the proper training of troops under condi- 
tions that prevailed’in this war. The engineers contend that 
the tract of land at Washington Barracks is altogether too 
small to enable them to carry on these various and necessary 
activities. They contend that the buildings down there at the 
Washington Barracks are used altogether for the machinery 
which they require for the training of engineer troops in cer- 
tain specific things. They complain that there is no chance on 
that small tract of land to develop engineer troops aš they should 
be developed, and so they want to expend a greater part of this 
money at Camp A. A. Humphrey’s, in Virginia. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman from Illinois wish to 
offer an amendment? e: 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. i 
Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the bill by 
inserting after the word “school,” in line 11, the words “at 
Washington Barracks, District of Columbia,” and I want to be 
heard just for a moment on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 47, line 11, after the word “school,” insert “at Washington 
Barracks, District ef Columbia.“ 

Mr. McKENZIE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not care to take 
up the time of the committee, but I want just to make a few 
statements, and I would like to have the attention of the gen- 
tlemen who are present. This matter was discussed in the 
committee. The language which I undertake to insert in the 
bill at this time has been carried in the bill in former years, 
and we are all aware where the engineer school is located. It 
is at the barracks here in the city of Washington. At the head 


of that Engineer Department we have a splendid officer in Gen. 
Black. He came before our committee and contended that it 
would be wisdom for us now to enter upon a scheme of build- 
ing up a great engineering school at Camp Humphreys, 


After 


discussing the matter somewhat it was decided not to do that, 
but I did not know that this language had beeu omitted from 
the bill until I came to examine it. 

I opposed the entering upon this enterprise at this time for 
the reason that we haye not determined, nor will we determine 
at this time, what the policy is to be, so far as our Military 
Establishment is concerned, and it will inyolve the expenditure 
of millions of dollars, and I think it would be the part of wis- 
dom for this Congress, when so many men are talking economy 
and have been finding so much fault with the Committee on 
Military Affairs for the great appropriations we have brought 
in, at least to refuse to give the War Department eyen the op- 
portunity of doing this thing without expressly authorizing them 
to do so by law, and I hope that the amendment will be adopted. 
If in the future we should decide that we want a larger engi- 
neer school, and that we want to build it up at Camp Hum- 
phreys, regardless of the fact that we have heard a great deal 
about the mud and conditions at Camp Humphreys—if people 
want it there, after giving the matter mature deliberation and 
consideration, all well and good; but I think it will be a mis- 
take to do it at this time. 

Mr. DENT. May I ask my colleague a question? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes, : 

Mr. DENT. I am not in entire disagreement with the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman, but it is a fact that Gen. Black urged 
this most insistently upon the committee? 

Mr, McKENZIE. He did not urge it any more insistently 
than a great many officers urged other things, but the commit- 
tee declined to do it. 

Mr, DENT. That is the fact, is it not? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Why, certainly Gen. Black did; 
was no action striking out the language—— 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; E did not 
happen to be present when it was donc. : 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes; we had a vote on it. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. But even if the committee did it, if they 
decided to do this, if you want to go right on and build up an 
expensive Military Establishment, this is a good way to start. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion or two? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. i 985 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It does not make much difference 
how many men we have in the Army, the instruction of those 
we do have there should be just as good if the numbers are 
smallas it would be if the numbers were large. In other words, 
an engineer wants to be as competent iu an Army of 100,000 
men as in an Army of 500,000 men? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Les, sir. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. And one of the particular es- 
sentials in training for modern engineering is to get experience 
in a variety of terrain, - : 

Mr. McKENZIE. But it is a very short distance from Wash- 
ington Barracks down to Camp Humphreys. 

Mr. MANN. ‘There is as much terrain around Washington as 
around Camp Humphreys. 

Mr. KAHN, Owned by the Government? 

Mr. MANN. No. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. The fact of the matter is, this is to build 
up another great institution as part of our Military Establish- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I always like to agree with my 
friend from Illinois if I can do so, but I think he is in error 
about this. This war has shown that the Engineer Corps is one 
of the most important of all the branches of the Army, ‘The 
first troops we sent to France were Engineer troops. They had 
to build bridges. They had to build docks, They had to build 
depots at the railroad stations. They had to lay railroad tracks. 
They had to lay railroad sidings. They had to run the rail- 
roads themselves, and all of that training must be given to 
particular engineer soldiers in order that we may carry on 
that work, so important to the Army in case we should ever be 
drawn into war again. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not a fact that all of those engineer 
regiments that went over there in the beginning of the war were 
volunteer regiments taken from the railroads and other great 
business institutions of the country? 

Mr. KAHN. That is true, but we had some engineer troops 
that had been trained in the Army with them. We had Engi- 
nder officers who had had the additional year's training at the 
Engineers’ School after they had graduated from West Point. 


but there 
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Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman permit me to 
make a suggestion there? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. There should be no confusion be- 
tween engineer troops proper in a military sense and these trans- 
portation engineers that were employed in an entirely different 
field of endeavor, so far as first military purposes were con- 
cerned. 

Mr. KAHN. Of course, engineer troops are required to build 
pontoon bridges, The ordinary engineers know nothing about 
that. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The science of military engineer- 
ing is a distinct thing from industrial engineering and the 
other corps that were associated in the early part of the war 
with the Engineer Corps of the Army. 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to strike out a couple of words in his amendment, 
as the Chair thought. The Chair is not certain about it. Does 
the gentleman wish them stricken out? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the words will be 
stricken out. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzm]. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McKenzie: Page 47. 
word “school,” insert “at Washington Barracks, D 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, ahd the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the execution of topographic or other surveys, the securing of 
such extra topographic data as may be required, and the preparation 
and printing of maps required for military purposes, to be immediate) 
available and remain available until December 31, 1920: Provided, 
That the Secretary of War is authorized to secure the assistance 
wherever practicable of the United States Geological Survey, the Coast 
nnd Geodetic Survey, or other mapping agencies of the Government in 
this work and to allot funds therefor to them from this appropriation, 
$200,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I overlooked an item, and 
I ask unanimous consent to return to the paragraph entitled 
Engineer Operations in the Field.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to return to the paragraph indicated on page 
48 to take up a matter that was overlooked. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order on the paragraph. I wish information. I notice in this 
paragraph there is a provision for “the construction of store- 
houses within and outside of the District. of Columbia” and 
the purchase of “ motor-propelled passenger-carrying yehicles.” 
I believe those words should be eliminated. 

Mr. DENT, I am perfectly willing that that should be done. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make the point of order on that para- 
graph, page 49, line 2, on the words “ construction or,” and, on 
line 3, upon the word “ purehase.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The points of order are sustained against 
the words indicated.. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: $ 


CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF MILITARY AND POST ROADS, BRIDGES, 
AND TRAILS, ALASKA, 


For the construction, repair, and maintenance of military and post 
roads, bridges, and trails, Territory of Alaska, to be immediately avail- 
able, $100,000, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. What is the necessity of making this amount 
immediately available, if I may inquire of a member of the 
committee? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I think it has been explained to 
the committee several times, that the working months in 
Alaska for this outdoor labor range between May and August. 
They divide themselves practically half and half on either side 
of the division of the fiscal year, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Some years back, as many years as five 
years ago, I reserved a point of order on this paragraph when 
the amount carried was $300,000, and at that time I had an 
understanding with the then chairman of the committee, Judge 
James Hay, that the amount would only be carried for per- 
haps one year or more longer. ‘The information that I then 
obtained from persons who were acquainted with affairs in 
Alasku was to the effect that this was nierely to give a berth 
to some old superannuated Army officer who did not do much 
with the money except maybe hibernate up there for part of 
the year. 


line 11, after the 
Met 


I make these statements in all seriousness, and now we still 
find this item cropping up here, not in the same large amount but 
this old superannuated Army officer is still desiring to continue 
experiments in road construction at an expense of $100,000. Can 
the gentleman tell us anything about the life, whereabouts, and 
welfare of this old Army officer who used to supervise the ex- 
penditure of this appropriation? ` 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I think the old Army officer must 
have been such a character in the gentleman’s imagination that 
he himself knows more about him than anybody else. 

Mr. STAFFORD, He is not a character of the imagination. I 
got the information concerning him from people acquainted with 
the work up in. Alaska. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The information that the gen- 
tleman got a few years ago, to the effect that this item would 
disappear from the appropriation bill, must have been one of 
those shortsighted promises that I remember frequently meet- 
ing with respect to, appropriations, which can be attributed in 
this case largely to the dazzling sunshine reflected from the 
Alaskan snow, which has a peculiar effect on the human vision, 
as I understand. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman shows by that reference 
an absolute ignorance of conditions in Alaska and the purpose 
for which this money is purported to be used. This is for the 
fertile valleys of Alaska, where they raise wheat and potatoes, 
and not in the far northern regions where glaciers and ice fields 
are the rule, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I am glad the gentleman has 
limited his estimate of my ignorance to ignorance of Alaska. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. The expenditure of this money does not 
reach to the frozen north in the Arctic Circle. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It reaches as far as it will go. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. This expenditure by the old Army officer 
does not approach the Arctic regions at all. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. This old Army officer has, per- 
haps, approached a more congenial clime, because he is not 
there now, if he ever existed. [Laughter.] In fact, this 
$100,000 is a diminishing sum in the appropriation bill, and it 
is now diminished because of the scarcity of labor up there 
this year. There is a certainty that unless the roads already 
built up there are maintained in repair to some reasonable 
extent, the traffic in that region will practically be put to a 
standstill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The hearings which E read when I did 
give the matter special consideration disclosed the fact that the 
money was being wasted on the building of bridges not con- 
nected with transportation at all. : 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. This sum was intended to apply 
on highways leading to Army posts. That was one of the 
foundations of this sum. Then, another consideration, I be- 
lieve, was the highways through the territory tributary to the 
railroad. There is, in addition to this appropriation, as I seem 
to remember, money raised by the people o° Alaska themselves 
through their Territorial government. Then there is some other 
fund which supplies some money, too, if E am not mistaken. -> 

Mr. STAFFORD. Though the information furnished by the 
gentleman is not very elucidating or informing, nevertheless I 
do not wish to do any injury to the appropriation or to Alaska, 
If I were certain that this same old Army officer was supervis- 
ing this appropriation, I might make a point of order, but I 
withdraw the point of order, ` f 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. The 
Clerk. will read. , 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ORDNANCE SERVICE, 


nses of the Ordnance Department in connection 
with purena siog, receiving, storing, and issuing ordnance and ordnance 
stores, comprising police and office duties, rents, tolls, fuel, light, water, 
and advertising, stationery, typewriters, and adding machines, including 
their exchange, and office furniture, tools, and instruments of service ; 
for incidental expenses of the Ordnance Service, and those attending 
practical trials and tests of ordnance, small arms, and other ordnance 
stores; for publications for libraries of the Ordnance Department, in- 
cluding the Ordnance Office; subscriptions to periodicals, which may be 


For the current & 


paid for in advance; and payment for mechanical labor in the office of > 


the Chief of Ordnance; und for purchase, maintenance, repair, and 
operation of motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicies, 
$3,000,000, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve a point of order on the paragraph, 
Mr. Chairman. Here we also have authority for the purchase 
of motor-propelled vehicles, and I make the point of order on the 
word “ purchase,” in ine 20. pago. 50. 

Mr, DENT. I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. 
Clerk will read. 


The 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

MANUFACTURE OF ARMS. 

For 1 repairing, procuring, and issuing arms at the 
national armories, $2,500,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Will some member of the committee inform the 
House as to how much of this appropriation is to be used in 
connection with the manufacture of arms? 

Mr. DENT. The War Department did not furnish us any 
information as to how much was to be used for manufacture. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When I read the paragraph the thought 
arose in my mind that the War Department would have plenty 
of small arms by reason of preparedness for the war, so that a 
further appropriation for the manufacture of small arms would 
not be necessary. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. They did suggest that they would 
continue the manufacture of Springfield rifles to take the place 
of the converted Enfields that we had to put into the field to 
supply our troops during the war, the object being to have a 
standardized arm in the hands of our troops and the ordinarily 
necessary reserve supply of them; but there was no general 
manufacture of rifles contemplated. 

Mr. McKENZIB. About 300 a day. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. As suggested by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie], about 300 a day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That money will be expended at the Water- 
town or Springfield Arsenal? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. At the Springfield Arsenal. That 
is where we make the rifles. Of pistols and small arms of that 
character the Army has long been deficient, and in the attempt 
to keep up a normal standard supply of them the manufacture 
will be continued, although it will not lead to anything exces- 
sive, eyen under this appropriation. 

Mr. DENT. In other words, we have a sufficient supply now, 
but we do not want to stop the production entirely. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the chairman of the committee also 
inform the House as to the need of providing for the manufacture 
of ammunition for the Army, although there are large stores of 
ammunition? That manufacture is provided for in the preced- 
ing paragraph, 

Mr. DENT. That is simply to authorize the department to 
continue the development of the manufacture of ammunition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not for the purpose of providing large 
stores, because I assume there are ample stores at the present 
time. I withdraw the pro forma amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For ee manufacture, test, repair, and maintenance of auto- 
matic machine rifles or other automatic or semiautomatic guns, includ- 
ing their mounts, sights, and equipments, and the machinery necessary 
for their manufacture, $1,500,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve a point of order on that para- 
graph, which provides for the manufacture of automatic ma- 
chine rifles. Is it proposed to manufacture a different rifle from 
that which was adopted during the war? 

Mr. DENT. That item, like the other, is carried there just 
for the authorization of the general purpose. There is no par- 
ticular rifle 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the chairman of the committee wil! par- 
don me, I think the testimony before the committee was that 
they were experimenting and undertaking to develop a little 
heavier machine gun than we now have; that is, something 
similar to the heavier Browning gun. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This fund is to be utilized for that pur- 

se? 

. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ARMORED MOTOR CARS, 

For the purchase, manufacture, ey wile s 

armored motor cars, to remain ae un 
1920, $500,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I think I can explain so 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin will withdraw his point of 
order. Some years ago we provided for the first armored motor 
ear, even over the objection or the want of recommendation of 
the War Department. They proved to be something of a failure 
in the war. This item is intended to be expended in the develop- 
ment of tanks, which would come under the head of armored 


The point of order is withdrawn. The 


maintenance of 
the end of the fiscal year 


motor cars, It is not for the building of armored motor cars, 
but for the tank deyelopment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is the work to be undertaken? 

Mr. McKENZIE, I ean not say which particular Gov ernment 
arsenal the work is to be done at. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, with the illuminating in- 
formation which the gentleman from Illinois always furnishes, 
I withdraw my reservation of the point of order, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ARMING, EQUIPPING, AND TRAINING THE NATIONAL GUARD, 

Purchase of horses for mounted units, $1,882,901.58. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman, the chairman of the committee, if the Government is 
seeking to sell horses, what is the necessity for this provision? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will say to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts that they do not purpose to buy any more horses. They 
have more horses than they need. We make an appropriation in 
this bill of $100,000 to be expended for the purchase of young 
colts at remount stations under an agreement entered into that 
has been carried for a number of years. They have a certain 
e of stallions there and they are breeding first-class 

ses. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here is an appropriation of $1,882,000 for 
the purchase of horses in connection with the National Guard. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is not that a credit on which the 
National Guard can draw from the quartermaster's stock of 
horses? We would not be selling horses at one end of the Army 
and buying them at the other. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will reserve a point of order against it, 
so that I may get the information as to the policy of the com- 
mittee in appropriating this large sum. Here are appropria- 
tions running above a million dollars for Army equipment and 
training of the National Guard, I think we ought to have some 
specific information about these large appropriations; for in- 
stance, as suggested by the gentleman from Massachusetts, the 
need of purchasing horses for mounted units of the National 
Guard. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, this provision is carried in the 
bill in regard to the building up of the National Guard, at least 
during the next year, to 106,000 men. Every National Guard 
unit that was in existence the day that war was declared was 
called into the service. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I recall that when the National Guard 
was transferred into the National Army in my own State, 
where the State troops had equipment they sold their horses 
and equipment at public auction. Is it the purpose to ap- 
propriate money to the States, in cooperation with them, so 
that they can again purchase horses, or is it the purpose that 
the War Department will transfer horses in large numbers 
back to the National Guard? 

Mr. DENT. The proviso at the end indicates that it is the 
purpose of the War Department to transfer horses and not use 
any money where it is not necessary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that the proviso ir limited to such articles as clothing and 
equipment and materia), and I question whether that is broad 
enough in its phraseology to cover horses. 

Mr. DENT. Does not the gentleman think that if a Cavalry 
regiment is organized in the National Guard that that would 
be a part of the equipment? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I question whether that phraseology in 
connection with the clause preceding would be given that con- 
struction. 

Mr. DENT. What is the gentleman’s objection to this item? 


The gentleman is not opposed to the National Guard? 


Mr. STAFFORD. I am strongly in favor of reviving the 
National Guard. It is a suggestion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER] that we have large numbers of 
horses and that we ought not to go into the market now and 
purchase horses when they can be transferred from the Na- 
tional Government to the different States. 

Mr. GREENE. of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I think the gen- 
tleman will find that it was intended to mean that all these 
items, which begin on line 10, page 53, and run down to the 
proviso, were to be furnished in kind as nearly as possible to the 
last penny, and that the appropriation set forth here is to estab- 
lish a credit for the National Guard in order that it might draw 
in kind up to that amount. 

Mr. DENT. I think in line with what the gentleman from 
Vermont suggests that we were given figures showing that the 
appropriation would be something like $50,000,000 for a Na- 
tional Guard strength of something like 106,000 men, but with 
this proviso put in there authorizing the transfer of surplus 
equipment it was reduced to $14,000,000. I think we have it in 
shape so that the Government expenses under this appropriation 
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will be something like $14,000,000, and the surplus stock will be 
transferred to the guard so as to equip a National Guard force 
of 106,000 men. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no disposition anywhere to pre- 
vent the reorganization and rehabilitation of the National 
Guard. We all recognize it as an essential unit in our Army 
organization. 

Mr. DENT. I will read the gentleman what Gen. Heavey 
said: 

The total amount of the appropriation, if the rider is not passed, for 
106,200 men would be $50,554,428.82; but if the rider goes through, it 
will require only $14,630,847. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then from that I take it that this amount 
is not to be used as a credit, but is to be used as a direct appro- 
priation to the various States. 

Mr. DENT. That is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of the point 
of order. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question. Is it not a fact that a great 
many States which maintain the National Guard have no 
mounted troops? 

Mr. DENT. That is true. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Then does the gentleman think it is abso- 
Jutely- necessary to appropriate four and a half million dollars 
for the purchase of horses for the National Guard when they 
are not to use cavalry? 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman has not these figures right. The 
amount is $1,882,000. x 

Mr. McCLINTIC. But with the forage, bedding, and com- 
pensation of help in connection with the purchase of horses it 
amounts to four and a half million dollars. 

Mr. DENT. But the gentleman must not overlook the fact 
that you need horses in the Artillery as well as in the Cavalry. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. If we have 100,000 head of horses more 
than are needed at the present time, and they are being sold at 
a reduction of 50 per cent of what they cost, would not an 
amendment authorizing the Secretary of War to turn over to 
the National Guard such horses as they need them be all that 
is necessary? 

j Mr. DENT. I think this does that. That was the intention. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, this subject has been somewhat considered by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations in respect to the policy of disposing of 
this large number of horses in the possession of the Govern- 
ment. The War Department believes that if we are going to 
keep the horses and feed them, at the high price of feed, in a 
short time they will eat their heads off, to use a colloquial 
expression; we recognized that it is economy to permit the War 
Department to dispose of these horses. We are providing for 
the reorganization of the National Guard. It may be months 
or more than a year before the States can organize so that they 
would need horses, and to keep those horses at a tremendous 
expense, the gentleman would see, would not be a very good busi- 
ness policy. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office rent, inspector-instructors, $9,272.48. 

Mr. DENT Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 54, following the words “ office rent, ins 
$9,272.48,” insert “pay of the National Guar 
$4,467,171.86." 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserye the point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the gentleman 
that that item was omitted from the bill by the printer in some 
‘way and that simply makes up the $14,000,000 we appropriate 

.for the support of the National Guard. It was omitted by the 
printer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is the only instance, I believe, where 
the printer omitted any amount in this bill? 

Mr, DENT. Yes. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think that is one reason why we should 
not take up much time if it is the only instance because it just 
adds a little to the grand total. 

Mr. DENT. The amount we agreed upon was $14,000,000 for 
the National Guard and that makes the amount conform. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How is this money to be used? 

Mr. DENT. It is for the purpose of providing under the 
national-defense act for the monthly drills, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation. 


ctor-instructors, 
armory drill, 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I was just wondering if 
the same mathematician figured out the expense incident to the 
items in lines 3 and 4 and that in line 14. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Win the gentleman permit 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I notice travel of Federal officers is 
$9,272.48. That is for travel, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
ter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I suppose that is true, but the item in 
line 14, office rent, also is $9,272.48. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They have a very expert computer carried 
in this bill who reduces these estimates to a nicety. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I congratulate the department. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to issue from surplus stores 
now on hand and purchased for the United States Army, such articles 
of clothing and equipment matériel as may be needed by the National 
Guard organized under the provisions of the act of June 3, 1916, which 
law is still in force and applicable to State forces. This issue will be 
made without charge against militia appropriations and will be reim- 
bursed in kind for all Federal property brought into service by State 
ee . Issue will be made as soon as the provisions of act of June 8, 
1916, shall have been fulfilled : Provided, That the provisions of section 
62, act of June 3, 1916, will be considered fulfilled if the first strength 
mentioned therein be attained by June 30, 1919, and the other incre- 
ments provided therein be attained by successive years thereafter: 
Provided further, That this will not prevent any State from compliance 
with the provisions of section 62 as now worded: Provided further, That 
the appropriations and previsions of this act referring to the National 
Guard become applicable and available upon the date this becomes a law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. - Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves 
the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to make some inquiry in reference 
to these various provisos. Can the gentleman inform the com- 
mittee what are the provisions of section 62 of the National 
Guard act? 

Mr. DENT. I can show it to the gentleman in half a minute. 
I can not remember that by number. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have been furnished information by 
one of the members of the committee, and I withdraw the 
reservation of the point of order. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, line 17, 
page 54, by inserting, after the word “such,” the word 
“ animals.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 17, page 54, after the word “ such,” amend by inserting the word 
“ animals.” 2) ay 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, this is to make it per- 
fectly plain that the Secretary can use these horses if there are 
any on hand, as well as clothing and equipment. 

Mr. DENT. I have no objection. À 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, if the chairman will 
pardon me, I just want to extend my congratulations still fur- 
ther. I notice that the expenses mentioned on page 53, line 17, 
were $39,739.20, and that the expenses mentioned in line 6, 
page 54, were $39,739.20, I wondered, when they made this cal- 
culation, if they did it with a rubber stamp? i 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, he will 
notice that the item at the top of page 54 is $19,869.60, which 
is one-half of the two items he has just pointed out. 
[Laughter.] 

If we go through, we can find many items of similarity. This 
keen computer was a marvel, and ought to be inquired into. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For procuring arms, including pistols, ammunition, equipment, ete, 
for issue and use in connection with Home Guard ations in pur- 
suance of the provisions of the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
issue to States and Territories and the District of Columbia of rifles and 
other property for the equipment of organizations of Home Guards,” 
approved 000. 14, 1917, authorizing issues to Home Guard organiza- 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. It is my impression, though it may be faulty, that the 
Home Guard organizations were merely to take the place of the 
National Guard organizations while the National Guard units 
were merged into the National Army. What is the need of 
making permanent appropriation for the supplying of arms and 
ammunition and equipment to Home Guard organizations? i 

Mr. DENT. Itis merely a nominal appropriation. 8 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, it is not reduced to the nicety of 
cents. It is a lump-sum appropriation of $25,000. That is nomi- 
nal in the consideration of a bill carrying over a billion. 

Mr. DENT. I will say frankly that personally I never con- 
sidered there was any necessity for this organization. They. 
thought it ought to be continued and some sort of sum carried 
in the event that prior to the time of the reorganization of the 
National Guard there might be some necessity for it. 

ur STAFFORD. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

r. HUMPHREYS. If the gentleman will pardon me for one 
nioment, I want to call his attention to an item in line 9, of 


That 48 cents is war tax. [Laugh- 
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$1,324.64, on page 54, and an item in line 12 of $132,464. The 
difference is made just by shifting commas there and substi- 
tuting periods. I just wanted to call the gentleman’s attention 
to the method of very accurate calculation out there. 

Mr. DENT. Oh, well, the gentleman can be as funny as he 

pleases—— 
Mr. HUMPHREYS. I can not be as funny as this calculation. 
Mr. DENT. I have the floor. The gentleman can be as 
funny as he pleases about this proposition. But everybody 
knows that the National Guard was brought into the Federal 
service at the beginning of this war, and the whole proposition 
of reorganizing it and giving it a chance to reorganize was a 
new proposition. And only to-day a Member of this House, the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jonson], paid a high 
tribute to the Rainbow Division, and especially the old Fourth 
Alabama Regiment, for the work they did in France, I appre- 
ciated it, and I take this opportunity to tell him how much I 
appreciate it, on the floor of this House. 

Now, this is entirely conjectural, and there is nothing funny 
about it. If you do not want to organize the National Guard, 
do not make any appropriation for it at all. But if any Member 
of this House is not willing to admit that the National Guard 
in France and in the trenches did its duty and showed its sery- 
ices to this country, then I would like to see him stand upon 
the floor and say it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I think that explains 
the method of calculation adopted by the department thor- 
oughly. I will withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For arms aud ordnance equipment, including overhauling and repair- 
ing of personal Ge Sager machine-gun outfits, and horse equipments 
for use in connection with the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, estab- 
lished by the act approved June 3, 1916, is hereby extended and made 
available for the fiscal year 1920, $100. | 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
Are we to understand by this phraseology that only $100 is to 
be available, or is the appropriation carried last year, $2,920,- 
000, to be available? 

Mr. DENT. I can explain that to the gentleman, The object 
of this appropriation was simply to carry the item in the bill. 
But we were told that there was a sufficient surplus of supplies 
on hand to furnish these ordnance supplies without making any 
additional appropriation; and the $100 item was merely- in- 
tended to carry that item in the bill. A 

Mr. STAFFORD. The phraseology adopted by the commit- 
tee is rather strange. It says: 


For arms and ordnance equipment, includin 
ing of personal equipments, machine-gun out 
for use in connection with the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, estab- 
lished by the act approved June 3, 1916, is hereby extended and made 
available for the fiscal year 1920, $100. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman was reading one section and I 
was reading another. I have no objection to that being stricken 
out now. I move to strike out the language, “is hereby ex- 
tended and made available for the fiscal year 1920.“ 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, DENT moves to amend, on page 56, line 18, by striking out the 
words “is hereby extended and made available for the fiscal year 1920.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ORDNANCE SUPPLIES FOR MILITARY EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


For arms and ordnance equipment, including overhauling and repair- 
ing of persona! equipments, machine-gun outfits, and horse equipments 
for issue to schools and colleges in 11 of the provisions of section 
56 of the act approved June 3, 1916, pine. 

The appropriations contained herein shall be available for the pay- 
ment of obligations on account of the existing emergency incurred prior 
to the passage of this act or prior to June 30, 1918, and which are 
properly chargeable fo such appropriations: Provided, That the appro- 

riations herein made for the r of the any and the National 
Board are available for such printing, binding, and blank books as may 
be necessary in putting in effect the objects of the appropriations: And 
provided further, That hereafter printing, binding, and blank books 
required for use outside of the District of Columbia in connection with 
the support of the Army and the National Guard may be done or pro- 
cured elsewhere than at the Government Printing Office when in the 
opinion of the 1 of War such work can be more advantageously 
done or procured locally, the cost thereof to be paid from the proper 
appropriations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order, 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I think I might settle this whole 
thing by making a motion to strike out all of the language on 
page 57, beginning with line 3 and ending with line 19. After 
a conference with the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, I am con- 


overhauling and repair- 
„ and horse equipments 


vinced that perhaps this language might embarrass the bill that 
was passed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky was only concerned with the phraseology 
prior to the proviso. 

Mr. GORDON. It is only a nominal appropriation anyway. 

Mr. DENT. The other is immaterial. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The quickest way, then, is to give it the 
fatal shot of a point of order. So I make the point of order. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE. 

That, in addi 

rovisions of Aan Ace me 8 bel gate ig 3 —. ——— 
‘or the national defense, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 
1916, as amended, there shall be raised and organized under the pro- 
visions of “An act to authorize the President to increase temporaril 
the Military Establishment of the United States,” approved May 1 
1917, as amended, a force sufficient to maintain an a te com- 
missioned and enlisted strength of 28,579 officers and 509,905 enlisted 

Mr, HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against that. 

a CHAIRMAN. Let the Clerk finish reading the para- 
graph. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. He has proceeded far enough now to 
show that it is clearly subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can restate his point of 
order when the Clerk has finished reading the paragraph. The 
Clerk will proceed with the reading of the paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Vacancies created in the commissioned ranks shall be filled in the 
ratio in which the additional enlisted men herein authorized are pro- 
cured and in accordance with the existing law. The enlisted: force for 
the Regular Army shall be raised by voluntary enlistments for periods 
of three years and for the additional forces herein authorized by volun- 
tary enlistments for the period of one year. All existing enlistments for 
a longer period than three years shall be terminated as though made 
for three years, and after bre filha of one year’s honorable. service 
any enlisted man serving within the continental limits of the United 
States, whose company, troop, battery, or detachment commander shall 
report him as proficient and sufficiently trained, may, in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of War, be furloughed to the Regular Army Re- 
serves, under such regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of 
order against the paragraph. It is clearly new legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi makes 
the point of order against the paragraph. Does the gentleman 
from Alabama wish to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. DENT., Mr. Chairman, I have had an understanding 
with gentlemen that nothing would be done here except to read 
the legislative feature of this bill and then that certain gentle- 
men who had amendments to offer could offer them, so that it 
would be understood that there would be no vote taken on the 
proposition to-night. . 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I do not care to interfere with any ar- 
rangements the gentleman has made, but no amendments are 
in order until the point of order is disposed of. I am willing to 
reserve the point of order, but no sort of amendement is in 
order until the point of order has been disposed of. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that gentlemen may 
offer and have printed in the Recorp—not as pending, but for 
information—any amendments they choose to offer in relation 
to this matter if it goes out on a point of order. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if an amendment would be in order on Monday? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. : 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentle- 
man from Alabama this question: Has the committee agreed 
on any amendment touching this, if this goes out on a point of 
order, or anything in the way of a substitute for it? 

Mr. DENT. The committee has not taken any action itself, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does not the gentleman think that between 
now and Monday the committee ought to do something? 

Mr. DENT. Some members of the committee, including the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr."SHALLENBERGER] and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] and I, have, among ourselves, 
agreed upon an amendment that we think ought to be intro- 
duced. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That will be in the Recorp on Monday? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. That is the reason why I am trying to get 
this arrangement. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I understand the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] asks unanimous consent that any amendment de- 
sired can be offered now for information. : 

Mr. MANN. Gentlemen can present amendments now, to be 
printed in the Rxconb, to be offered later, as a matter of con- 
venience. : 
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Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, Will that preclude amend- 
ments being offered on Monday? 

Mr. MANN. Not at all, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that gentlemen having amendments to 
this part of the bill may present the same and have them 
printed in the Record for the purpose of information. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, does that mean that we are 
not to read the balance of the bill to-night? 

Mr. MANN. I suppose so. 

Mr. FOSTER. I thought you were going to get rid of this. 

Mr. MANN. I do not care whether a point of order is made 
or not. : 

Mr. WINGO. I do not care whether there is a unanimous- 
consent agreement or not, except that points of order reserved 
‘shall not be prejudiced thereby. 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order is pending. A point of 
order was made to the pending paragraph by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS]. 

Mr. WINGO. I want to have it understood that the offering 
of these amendments shall not prejudice the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request of the gentleman from Mi- 
nois had to do only with printing amendments for information. 

Mr. WINGO. I want it made clear that the point of order is 
reserved, regardless of any amendment. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, does that mean that we are going to rise now? 

Mr. DENT. It does after I have called attention to one or 
two corrections that I would like to have made. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Further reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman, if this committee meets at 11 o’clock Monday, I 
shall not be able to be here, but I want to say that if I were 
here I would make a point of order, and I hope some member 
of the committee will make a point of order against an item 
in the bill, on page 60, beginning with the proviso, because it 
is clearly subject to a point of order and has been objected to 
here several times. 

Mr. FOSTER. Which is that? 

Mr. RAYBURN. It is the policy of pensioning people who 
are citizens of other countries. I think we ought not to start 
in on that. 

Mr. FOSTER. This man came here to help our people, and 
the poor fellow lost his eyesight. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr, Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, and to have it printed under the rule as a substitute 
for the language presented in the bill. 

Mr. CURRY of California, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemen will send the amendments 
to the desk and they will be printed. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] and the gentleman from California 
IMr. Curry] send amendments to the desk, They will be 
printed. 

Following are the amendments referred to: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCKENZIE : 

“That the enlisted force for the Regular Army, as provided for in 
the act of June 8, 1916, known as the national defense act, shall be 
raised by voluntary enlistments for ods of three years; and all 
existing enlistments for a longer period than three years shall be termi- 
nated as though made for three years, and expiration of one 
— honorable service any enlisted man serving within the continental 

imits of the United States, whose 3 troop, battery, or detach- 
ment commander shall him as proficient and sufficiently trained, 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be furloughed to the 
Fee Proce: Anat po far na the same relates fo the Asmy of the 
United States and the War Department, an ‘Act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to coordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and offices, 


and for other purposes, in the interest of economy and a more efficient 
„ of the Government,’ approved May 30, 1918, is hereby 
repealed. 

“Within the authorized strength ouo by law, the President shall 
form or continue such field or tactical units, including a construction 
corps, as he shall deem necessary, to be organized as he may prescribe.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. Curry of California: paga 62, after line 12, 
insert the following: “All officers, enlisted men, and Army field clerks 
who were in the tary service of the United States on November 11, 
1918, are hereby declared to have been and to be entitled, when their 
resignations have been a ted or when they have been discharged, to 
honorable discharges from the United States Army; and that the Secre- 
itary of War and those authorized by bim to issue discharges be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and directed to issue such honorable dis- 
3 to those officers, enlisted men, and Army field clerks who were 
in the military service cf the United States on November 11, 1918; 
said honorable discharges shall be issued without Fonua those who 
have been or who may hereafter be geara from the mil tary service 
of the United States to make application erefor: Provided, That this 
act shall not apply to those who have been or may hereafter be dis- 


3 from the military service of the United States as a result of 
ding of a discipiinary body.” 


the 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to page 16, line 13, for the purpose of changing the amount 
for the pay of the enlisted men of the Army, in view of the 
point of order that was made by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
as to the increased pay. I should like to dispose of that. 

Mr. MANN. What is the amendment? P 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let it be reported for information. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DENT: Page 16, line 13, after the word 
“line,” strike ont “ 3 ” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 879,384,164.“ 

Mr. MANN. I think I will object to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman withhold that a moment? I 
ask unanimous consent that the amendment which I have just 
offered be printed in the Record. It is for the purpose of trying 
to correct the amount of money in view of the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. It has been read. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, we also passed over the subject 
of aviation. 

Mr. MANN. That was passed over at the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], until we finished the 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. DENT. That is very true, but I think if the gentleman 
will wait until I make my request he will not object. 

Mr. MANN, I do not know that I will object. I will just 
state that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] asked 
me to see that it did not come up for consideration until the 
end of the bill was reached, 

Mr. DENT. I have no intention of bringing it up. The gen- 
tleman is not giving me an opportunity to make my request. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw temporarily my point that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that in lieu of the lan- 
guage beginning with page 9, line 6, down to and including the 
end of line 10, page 15, which is the appropriation in regard to 
the Air Service, the following substitute be printed in the 
Recorp for consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. . 4} 

The amendment is as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dent: Strike out all the langune begin- 
ning on line 6, page 9, down to and including the words all 
tenances,” on line 10, page 15, and insert in lieu thereof the following : 

“AIR SERVICE, 


“Creating, maintaining, and operating at established flying schools 
course of instruction for aviation students, including cost of equip- 
ment, and supplies necessary for instruction and subsistence of students; 
purchase of tools, equipment, materials, machines, textbooks, books o 
reference, scientific and professional papers, and instruments and ma- 
terial for theoretical and practical instruction at aviation schools; 
purchase of supplies for securing, developing, printing, and reproducing 
photographs made by aerial observers; to maintain and 3 tho 
equipment of or tions already in service; . — enance, 
and operation of aviation stations, balloon schools, fields for testin and 
experimental work; procuring and introducing water, electric light 
and power, telephones, telegraphs, and sewerage; purchase of stoves 
and other cooking and heating apparatus, kitchen and table ware, and 
furniture and equipment for kitchens, mess halls, officers’ quarters, 
barracks, hospitals, and other buildings, screens, lockers, refrigerators, 
and all other equipment; salaries and wages of civilian employees in 
the District of Columbia or elsewhere as may be necessary; experi- 
mental inyestigation, and purchase and development of new types of 
aircraft and aviation engines; purchase, manufacture, maintenance, 
repair, and operation of ps, war balloons, and otber aerial ma- 
chines, including instruments and appliances of every sort and de- 
ere ot ct ay or ~ operation, 5 a es = all 

es 0 reraft, and all necessary spare pa and equipment con- 
nected therewith. And also for the purchase or manufacture and issue 
of special 5 wearing apparel, and similar equipment for avia- 
tion purposes, $15,000,000: Provided, That claims not exceeding — 
in amount for damages to persons and private property, resulting from 
the operation of aircraft at home and abroad, may be settled out of 
the funds appropriated hereunder, when each claim is substantiated by 
a survey report of a board of officers appointed by the commandin 
officer of the nearest aviation post, and approved by the Director o 
Military Aeronautics: Provided further, That claims so settled and paid 
from the sum hereby appropriated shall not exceed in the aggregate 
the sum of $150,000.” 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, at the end of line 24, on page 15, 
I offer the following amendment, which the militia division 
think is necessary 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman can not offer the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 15, line 24, for the purpose of 
offering an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAYBURN, Let the amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object 
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Mr. MANN. . ta us 1 the 3 reported. 

“The, CHAIRMAN, The right to object is reserved. The 
Clerk ill report the amendment. 

The ‘Clerk, read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. Dent: At the end ‘ot line 24, page 15, in- 
sert Pay of officers, National Guard, $1 

Mr. MANN, I have no objection to that? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? a 

Mr. WALSH. I think, Mr. Chairman, that these amendments 
ought to be considered after the completion of the reading of 
the bill. The gentleman. ought not to come in here with amend-, 
ments in this way, when other amendments are being offered 
for information. I will objeet for the present. 

‘The GHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts ob- 


ects. i 13 5 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I send up an amendment 
Which I desire to haye printed in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas sends up 
an amendment which he desires to have printed in the RECORD. 
By unanimous consent that will be done. 

-The amendment is as follows: 


Amendment offered b; 7 TILLMAN: On page 61 strike out lines 19 
to 25 and insert the followi ng: 

“That no part of the funds appro 1 in this act shall be avail- 
able unless the Secretary of War shall continue in force the regulations 
made provid for the tue aiadinetive stripe or chevron indicating ce 
overseas, and he shall invalidate. all orders and lations. requir: 
officers and soldiers who were deprived of the vilege of overseas 
service from wearing the distinctive stripe or chevron now required.” 


On motion of Mr. Dent, the committee rose; and Mr. Csr 
having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. SAUNDERS 
of Virginia, Chairman of the: Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, reported that that committee havina 
nnd under consideration the Army appropriation bill (II. 
15835) had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Witson of Illinois, for five days, on account of illness, 


HOUR OF MEETING ON MONDAY. 


Mr. KITCHIN. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock on 
Monday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 

gentleman that there is to be a session of the House to-morrow. 

x +. I. ask unanimous: consent that when the 

House adjourns to-morrow it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock on 
Monday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North Caro- 
lina asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to- 
morrow it adjourn to meet at 11 a. m. on Monday. Is there 
objection? 

‘Mr. STAFFORD. ay I inquire whether the business usu- 
ally in order on Monday will be considered? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to ask unanimous consent that 
at 4 o'clock on Monday we dispense with further business on 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar. That will give us five hours 
for the consideration of that calendar, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-morrow it adjourn to meet at 11 a. m. on Monday. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at 4 o'clock on next Monday afternoon the business under the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar shall be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that at 4 o’clock next Mon- 
day afternoon the business on the Unanimous Consent Calendar 
shall be suspended. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I am perfectly 
willing, as far as I am concerned, to go on with this bill on 
Monday at 4 o’clock if between 11 a. m. and 4 o’clock we attend 
tó the business on the Unanimous Consent Calendar instead ‘of 
W. asting an hour or two hours on a motion to suspend the rules, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I presume that is the intention. 

Mr. MANN. I think we ought to put that in the under- 
standing. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There ought not to be any 
misunderstanding about that. There is a bill upon the calendar, 
the Bankhead-Smith bill, touching a change of appropriation 
that is under the control of the Vocational Education Board, 
that everybody is for, so far as I know. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And there is no extra appropriation? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; merely a change of ap- 
propriation. 


Mr. CANNON, And it gives it to whom? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is a change of appropriation. 

Mr. CANNON. To be administered by somebody else? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is in connection with the training of 
wounded ‘soldiers. 

Mr. CANNON. That is the present expenditure? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is the present appropriation, 
and is to be transferred from one division to another; it does 
not add.to the appropriation. 

| Mr. CANNON. I am not speaking about that, but I wanted 
to know whether there 7as a new agency created? 

Mr. BANKHEAD.. No; it provides for the operation of exist- 
ing law, except that it ‘coalesces the purposes of the appro, 
N 

. STAFFORD. This subject has been given some consid- 
eating by the Appropriations Committee in acre inh with the 
sundry civil bill. 

Mr. MANN. If there-is.no objection to it, it will not require 
a motion to suspend the rules.. I think we ought to get through 
with the Unanimous Consent Calendar. I have no bill on it 
myself and am not interested in any bill that is on it. But 
if a bill on the Unanimous Consent Calendar is not passed by 
Monday it will probably never pass unless it is a Senate Dill. 
We have had this thing occur for several Mondays—and I 
have no criticism of the Speaker; far from it: At 2 or 3 o'clock, 
it may be a little later, recognition was. given for a motion to 
suspend the rules, and I believe the rules have not been sus- 
pended in à single instance. It takes time, and during that 
time we might pass many bills on the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar to which no one objects, instead of taking up motions 
to suspend the rules, where there is almost sure to be 40 min- 
utes’ debate and usually a roll call that,takes another 30 
minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understood the gentleman to 
state that he would not object, in the event that it was under- 
stood that no motion to suspend the rules would be entertained? 

Mr. MANN. Practically so. I have no objection to a motion 
to suspend the rules after you finish the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Illinois 
means to have only the Unanimous Consent Calendar considered 
and no motion to suspend the rules? 

Mr. MANN. I mean as far as possible to protect the rights 
of as many Members as we can and give them a chance on the 
Unanimons Consent. Calendar rather than to use up the time on 
motions to suspend the rules, which probably would not prevail 
if there is opposition. If there is no opposition it can be done 
by unanimous consent. We have a long. Unanimous Consent 
Calendar. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If that condition 1 attached to 
the request of the gentleman from North Carolina, I, of course, 
will haye to object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman-realizes that the gentle- 
man is undertaking to provide for a motion to suspend the rules 
on a Senate bill. The last six days of the session are given over 
to motions to suspend the rules, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD.. But there is only this one day remaining 
for the consideration of the lengthy Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am perfectly willing that the 
full day should be taken up under the rules. 

Mr. STAFFORD, And as it has been taken up on prior Mon- 
days, it has been the habit to call the Unanimous. Consent Cal- 
endar until half past 2 and then recognize Members to move to 
suspend the rules. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is perfectly all right. 
Gentlemen can take care of themselves at that particular time, 
when that arises. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, they can not. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know why. 

Mr. MANN. They do not get the chance. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Illinois 
can. 

Mr. MANN. I very seldom have anything on the calendar. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I never have had in my life. 

Mr. MANN. This Senate bill, of course, can be taken care of 
later. 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, we ought to pass it. 

Mr. MANN. There are a lot of things on the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar also that we ought to pass. We want to give 
an opportunity to pass most of the things, but the gentleman 
does not. ’ 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman think he 
is fair in that statement? 
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Mr. MANN. 
or not. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Committee on Rules, of 
course, is being constantly pressed. 

Mr. MANN. I have a bill before the committee myself, which 
I hope it will report. z 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I know; and I think probably 
we will take care of that. The gentleman means his resolution? 

Mr, MANN. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then let us do this: Go until 5 o’clock, and 
we then will have the usual number of hours, with the extra 
hour obtained by meeting at 11 o'clock. We can go until 5 
o'clock on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Is this bill the gentleman from Tennessee 
is talking about a Senate bill? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is; and it is on the Union 
Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Why not make this arrangement? If they 
get through with the Unanimous Consent Calendar before 4 
o'clock— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then one gentleman will just sit here and 
object to everything, and we will get through the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar in an hour. I believe we can all come to 
this agreement. We usually have adjourned at 5 o'clock, and 
we are going to meet at 11 o'clock. Let us say that we will 
dispose of the Unanimous Consent Calendar at 5 o'clock, and 
then we will have the six hours of time. : 

Mr. MANN. If we can wait until 5 o’clock. It seems to me 
that we ought to dispose of these bills. This will be the last 
opportunity. Gentlemen want to come in and take up the 
time with a bill that can be passed at any time before the end 
of the Congress, motions to suspend the rules being in order at 
any time within the last six days, and in a short session the 
six days are fixed. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Can not we agree that the Unanimous Con- 
sent Calendar should run until half past 3? 

Mr. MANN. I think if we have the time on Monday, we 
ought to put it in on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. I think 
we ought to call the Unanimous Consent Calendar clear through 
on Monday. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have agreed to meet at 11 o'clock, with 
the tacit understanding that we would take up that calendar. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let us take up the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar until 4 o'clock. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then let us let it go along 
under the general rules of the House. Mr. BANKHEAD ought to 
have recognition to moye to suspend the rules on this bill, and 
if conditions are going to be imposed upon the Speaker that 
he shall not recognize anyone to move to suspend the rules, 
then we would better proceed under the general rules. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know whether I have 
the floor, but if so I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The gentleman seems to be holding the floor in 
pretty good shape. Could not the gentleman from Alabama 
secure consent from the Speaker to move to suspend the 
rules 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, the gentleman from Tili- 
nois objects to that very thing. a 

Mr. WALSH. But the gentleman will not let me finish the 
inquiry. Does not thè gentleman think the gentleman from 
Alabama could secure consent from the Speaker to make his 
motion to suspend the rules on the sixth day prior to the ad- 
journment of this session of Congress? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know about that; I 
do not know what the condition of business will be in the last 
six days. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to my friend 
from Massachusetts, if I may be permitted, that this bill is so 
imperative in its character and nature and in the benefits 
that will be derived from its passage that it ought to be con- 
sidered immediately for the reason that hundreds of men, dis- 
charged soldiers, are being discharged from the hospital with- 
out any opportunity on the part of the Educational Board to get 
in touch with them in order to give them the benefit of this re- 
training provided by law. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but you will have to wait until the 27th 
of the month before the bill can become a law. 

Mr. MANN. It will not become a law until the 4th of 
March, anyhow. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There was an agreement in 
the Committee on Rules—if there is any representative of the 
minority present from the Committee on Rules 

Mr. MANN. They are always present, like the ladies. 


It is true; I do not know whether it is fair 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And there has been an agree- 
ment that they would not report a resolution to make this privi- 
leged, because it could be called up under suspension next 
Monday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Has the gentleman from North 
Carolina any request to prefer? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just one moment; let us have that under- 
standing, that only the Bankhead bill will be—— 

Mr. MANN. I think we ought to spend all day Monday on 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar, 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Rules Committee, I understand, unan 
mously believed that this bill ought to have a rule. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, gentlemen know perfectly well this bill can 
be passed during the last six days of the session, and it is not 
fair to the House to try to insist upon taking up the time now 
that ought to be given to other bills, 

Mr. RAYBURN. The truth is that all the time ought to be 
given to the Unanimous Consent Calendar because there are 
57 75 very important bills on that calendar that ought to be 


pa K 
Mr. STAFFORD. That is what the gentleman from Illinois 
is trying to bring about now. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 8 o’clock and 1 
minute p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Sunday, February 16, 1919, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting list of 
records, papers, and documents recommended for destruction 
(H. Doe. No. 1795) ; to the Committee on Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting estimates of appropriations required by the Treasury 
Department for the fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 1796) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a communication from the Secretary of the Navy sub- 
mitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation for contingent, 
Navy, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919 (H. Doc. No. 
1797) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of War 
submitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation required by 
the War Department for censorship of mails, enforcement of 
the trading-with-the-enemy and espionage acts., etc., Panama 
Canal, for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1798); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of appropriation to cover amount required to complete 
the Coast Guard cutters authorized by act of August 29, 1916, 
March 4, 1917, and March 28, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1799); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce submitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation re- 
quired by the Bureau of Fisheries for a power lighter for 
Alaska fur-seal islands, for the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 
1800) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. } 

7. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Postmaster General, 
submitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation, payable from 
the postal revenues, for twine and tying devices for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919 (H. Doe. No. 1801) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. ; 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, submitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation re- 
quired by the Geological Survey for examination and classifica- 
tion of lands for homesteads, fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 
1802) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 

rinted. 

: 9. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Acting Librarian of 
Congress submitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation re- 
quired by the Library of Congress for distribution of card in- 
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dexes, fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1803); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and erdered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, submitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation re- 
quired by the General Land Office for classification of lands 
involved in the Oregon and California forfeiture suit (H. Doc. 
No. 1804) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

11. A letter from the Acting Secretary ef the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, submitting a proposed clause of legislation desired in 
connection with the authorization for passenger-carrying ve- 
hicles contained in the appropriation for general expenses of 
the Geological Survey (H. Doc. No. 1805) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII: 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15987) 
to increase the limit of cost of certain public buildings; to 
authorize the enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improve- 
ment of certain public buildings; to authorize the erection and 
completion of certain public buildings; and to authorize the 
purchase of sites for certain public buildings, and for other 
purposes, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 1070), which said bill and report were referred 
40 the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. WALTON, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4743) for the relief of Francis 
Stewart, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by 2 report (No. 1073), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 15980) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to previde further for the national 
security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and 
fuel”; to the Committee on Agriculture. $ 

By Mr, EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 15981) to allow certain sums 
to soldiers, sailors, and marines who were injured in the line of 
duty ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

! Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 15982) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to donate to the town of Monticello, Iowa, one German can- 
non or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (II. R. 15983) to abolish the bu- 
reau of Comptroller of the Currency and the office of Comp- 
‘troller of the Currency, and authorizing the Federal Reserve 
‘Board to perform the duties thereof; to the Committee on 

and Currency, 
| By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 15984) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the city of Opelika, Lee County, 
‘Ala., two German cannon or fieldpieces; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. ; 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 15985) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the village of Southampton, N. I., one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 15986) to incorporate the 
Mothers of Democracy of the United States of America; to, the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida; A bill (H. R. 15987) to increase 
the limit of cost of certain public buildings; to authorize the 
enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improvement of certain 
public buildings; to authorize the erection and completion of 
eertain publie buildings; and to authorize the purchase of sites 
for certain public buildings, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

i By Mr, RAMSEY: A bill (H. R. 15988) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War te donate to the borough of Park Ridge, N. J., 
one German cannon or fleldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
‘ Affairs, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 15989) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Blairstown, N. J., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROMJUB: A bill (H. R. 15990) authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of War to make certain donations of cannons 
and ordnance to designated towns and cities; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DENTON: A bill (H. R. 15991) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to Oakland City College, at Oakland 
City, Ind., two German cannons or fieldpieces ; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15992) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to Evansville College, at Evansville, Ind., two German 
cannons or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 15993) providing 
for cooperation between the United States and State Govern- 
ments in the rural settlement of soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
and to promote the reclamation of lands, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. BAER: A bill (H. R. 15995) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to donate to the city of Cando, N. Dak., one German 
cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15996) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Kindred, N. Dak., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: Resolution (H. Res. 578) that the 
Speaker appoint a committee of seven Members of the House to 
inquire into the official conduct of John Skelton Williams, Comp- 
troller of the Currency ; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SWIFT: Resolution (H. Res. 579) to pay one month's 
additional compensation for clerk hire to Members not elected to 
the Sixty-sixth Congress; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan: Resolution (H. Res. 580) 
directing the Attorney General to furnish the House of Repre- 
sentatives certain information in regard to discharged soldiers. 
sailors, and marines wearing the uniform after their discharge; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of South Dakota, memorializing Congress to cooperate with the 
Dominion of Canada in the enlarged canalization of the St. 
Lawrence River for the passage of ocean-going vessels into the 
Great Lakes; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of South Da- 
kota, favoring the naming of the Panama Canal the Roosevelt 
Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Ohio, 
relative to the matter of frelght rates on materials for public 
works; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Minois, 
requesting the Federal Government to pay at least six months“ 
salary to every soldier, sailor, and marine upon his return to 
civil life; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Wiscon- 
sin, relating to the establishment of a league of nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Memorial from the Legislature of the 
State of Ohio, relative to matters of freight rates on materials 
for public works; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial from the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin, relating to the establishment of a league of nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GARNER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Texas, opposing Government ownership of telegraph and tele- 
phone lines and favoring their return to private ownership; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Memorial from the Legislature of the 
State of California, relative to the plan recommended by the 
Hon. F. K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, for the placing of 
returning soldiers upon farms; to the Committee on Appro- 
Priations. 

By Mr. MANN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Illinois, urging payment of at least six months’ salary to soldiers, 
sailors, and marines upon their discharge; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. NELSON: Memorial from the Legislature of the State 
of Wisconsin, relating to the establishment of a league of na- 
tions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: Memorial from the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin, relating to the establishment of a league of nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, opposing the St. Lawrence 
Ship Canal; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of New York, 
protesting ugainst legislation for the development of the St. 
Lawrence River between Montreal and Lake Ontario to make 
it navigable for ocean-going vessels; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Memorial from the Legis- 
lature of the State of North Dakota, relating to the value and 
importance of an adequate system of highways; to the Com- 
mittee on Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, 

Mr. WARD introduced a bill (H. R. 15994) for the promotion 
and retirement of Lieut. Col. Samuel R, Jones, Quartermaster 
8775 United States Army; to the Committee on Military 

airs, 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of citizens of Ives, Wis., favoring 
converting portion of T. N. T. plant into a zoological garden; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. i 

Also, petition of Woman's Fortnightly Club, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., indorsing Lewis-Raker bill giving rank to nurses con- 
nected with the Army of the United States and urging passage 
of same when it is presented to Congress; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Itacine, Rock, and Kenosha Counties, Wis., asking for repeal 
of postal zone law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Board of Control of the Kenosha (Wis.) 
Chamber of Commerce, asking that the telegraph and telephone 
lines be returned to their various owners at once; to the Coni- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce, Kenosha, 
Senate bill 4987; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Kenosha Retailers’ Association, of Kenosha, 
Wis., indorsing Senate bill 4987; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

Also, petition of members of the faculty of the high school at 
Kenosha, Wis., asking for enactment of Senate bill 4987; to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of officers and employees of J. I. Case Plow 
Works, Racine, Wis., asking Congress to enact legislation to 
allow discharged soldiers and sailors six months’ extra pay; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of members of Parent-Teachers’ Association of 
Kenosha, Wis., urging enactment of Senate bill 4987; to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
of Kenosha, Wis., urging enactment of Senate bill 4987; to the 
Committee on Education. $ 

By Mr. COOPER of West Virginia; Petition of citizens of 
Logan, W. Va., urging the retention by the Government for a 
time of the telephone and telegraph lines of the country; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

e By Mr. DARROW : Petition of the Philadelphia Chamber of 

Commerce, disapproving the continued exercise of Government 
control or operation of public utilities, particularly control of 
wire communication; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of Rotary Club of Mitchell, S. Dak., 
to change name of the Panama Canal to the Roosevelt : Canal: 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of Alameda County Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, indorsing Raker-Lewis bill to grant rank to Army 
nurses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, disapproving the continued Government control or opera- 
tion of public utilities, especially of wire communication, in this 


Wis., for 


country; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
By Mr, KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of Pittsburgh 


Board of Trade, opposing reestablishment of Turkish authority 
over Syria; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Petition of residents of the city of San 
Bernardino, headed by Mr. T. Huysing, relative to Government 
ownership of railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 

By Mr, LONERGAN: 


Petition of South Congregational 


Church Brotherhood, of New Britain, Conn., in favor of a league 
of nations ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


By Mr. MERRITT: Petition of Bernardino Council, No. 1350, 
Knights of Columbus, of Shelton, Conn., urging the passage 
by Congress of a resolution requesting President Wilson to 
bring before the peace conference the question of granting the 
right of self-government to the people of Ireland; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of Ohio State Board 
of Education, favoring passage of the Smith-Bankhead bill; 
to the Committee on Education, 

Also, memorial of woman's committee, Ohio branch, Council 
of National Defense, asking appropriation for the women in 
industry service, Department of Labor; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of council of the city of Chicago, 
concerning compensation for honorably discharged soldiers and 
sailors; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Illinois Nurserymen's Association, indorsing 
action of Federal horticultural board in re quarantine No. 37; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petition of citizens of Holland, Mich., for 
the withdrawal of the United States soldiers in Russia; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of 106 citizens of the State of Michigan, for the 
enactment of a law providing for the Government ownership of 
railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr, MOORES of Indiana: Petition of 78 citizens of Indi- 
ani, urging passage of bill similar or identical with House bill 
10550, providing for national ownership and Government opera- 
tion of all railroads within the territory of the United States and 
its possessions, necessary for the furnishing to the people of the 
United States, including all lands, terminals, and equipments 
required or desirable for successful operation ; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of bean growers of southern Cali- 
fornia, urging the Government to invest not less than $20,000,- 
000 in beans; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of citizens of Penryn, Las Molinas, Rocklin, and 
New Castle, Cal., urging the repeal of the zone system; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of John Ratto, of Jackson, Cal., against the 
tax of 5 per cent on film rentals; to the Committee on Mest: 
and Means, 

Also, petition of Anderson and Wood Theater, Redding, Cal., 
against the proposed tax of 5 per cent on film rentals; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Division No. 4, Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, of Providence, R. I., favoring self-determination 
for Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: Petition of Business Men's 
Association of Pottstown, Pa., favoring a reasonable period to 
allow for the necessary preparation and adjustment by the 
owners of the great wire system under Federal control; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sunpax, February 16, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order 
by the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. BUTLER]. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 
Eternal God, our Heavenly Father! 
That God which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 


‘And one ‘far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves, 


We thank Thee that the door of the holy of holies is ever 
open to Thy children, where they can commune with Thee, find 
inspiration to guide them in the duties of life, consolation for 
their sorrows, solace for the loss of loved ones, and everlasting 
hope. 

We meet here to-day in memory of four great men, who 
wrought on the floor of this House for their constituents, their 
respective States, and the Nation they loved. 

May those who knew them best speak from their hearts, that 

their records may be left in the archives of the Nation they, 
loved, that others may read and be inspired with patriotism 
and devotion. 
Comfort those who knew and loved them with the cternal 
hope that sometime, somewhere, they shall meet them in a land 
where partings shall be no more and love shall find its own; 
and everlasting praise be Thine, through Him who demonstrated 
that life is stronger than death. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the Jour- 
nal of yesterday. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that. the 
reading of the Journal be dispensed with on this oceasion, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that the reading of the Journal be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will now read the 
special order for to-day. 

THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE JAMES H. DAVIDSON. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. Coorer of Wisconsin, by unanimous ror ae 

Ordered, That Sunday, February 16, 1919, be set apart for addresses 

upon the life, character, and publie services of Hon. mai H. Dayip- 

SON, late a Representative trom the State of Wisconsin 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I move the adop- 
tion of the resolutions which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the reso- 
lutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 581. 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
portunity may be pra for 3 to the memory of Hon. JAMES 
HD DAVIDSON, late a House from the State of Wisconsin. 
Resolve aara aa N OE AD mark of respe 
the deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished publie career, the 
lease at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand ad- 


Wesotved, That the Elerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the family 
of the deceased. 

The question was taken, and the resolutions were unanimously 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Wisconsin 
Mr. Cooper} will please take the chair. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin took the chair. 


ct to the memory of 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, we are met to-day to pay our tribute 
of respect to a departed colleague. It is fitting on such an occa- 
sion to give expression to our feelings as to the life, character, and 
public services of one of our number whose life work has ended, 
but whose influence and good example are destined to abide with 
us. While no longer present in the body, his genial character 
and friendly administrations have left a lasting impression 
upon our memories. 

Our colleague, the Hon. James H. Davinson, was a native of 
New York, and received his education in that State, graduat- 
ing from the Albany Law School in 1884 Since 1887 he was 
a resident of Wisconsin, and prior to entering the House had 
served as district attorney of Green Lake County and as city 
attorney of his home city, Oshkosh. His public duties were 
performed in such an efficient and conscientious manner as te 
win the respect and confidence of the people and result in his 
election to the Fifty-fifth Congress and each succeeding Con- 
gress, including the Sixty-second. He was defeated for re- 
election to the Sixty-third Congress after haying had the dis- 
tinction, with one exception, of holding in our State the record 
of continuous service in the House for 16 years. Mr. Daviv- 
son’s retention in office was a fine illustration of the fact that 
Wisconsin was learning the lesson, long taught by Maine and 
many of the Southern States, that longevity in service is the 
surest way to secure prestige and influence in the councils of 
the Nation. While none of us can advocate this policy with- 
out being charged with being actuated by a selfish motive, the 
fact remains, and the records of this House abundantly prove, 
that the chairmanships and the power and influence they as- 
sure and the places of leadership go to men of long and con- 
tinuous service. 

Had Mr. Dayipson been elected to the Sixty-third Congress 
he would have been the ranking Republican on the important 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. His long membership on 
this committee made him an expert on water transportation 
matters, and no one doubted his qualifications for the chair- 
manship had his party remained in power. His work on this 
committee was characterized by conservatism and sound judg- 
ment, and the fact that his district bordered on Lake Michigan 
stimulated in him an ambition to master the navigation needs 
of the Great Lakes. His vision, however, was too broad to be 
limited to the horizon of his own district or State. By ex- 


tensive travel and painstaking investigation he sought to under- 
stand and meet the problems of all parts of the United States. 
For many years, and while a member of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, he was also chairman of the Committee on 
Railways and Canals, and, while this is one of the minor com- 


mittees of the House, if enabled him to study the intimate 
relationship between rail and water transportation, a subject 
now of sureme importance. 

After an absence of four years Mr. Davison was elected to 
the present Congress and was honored by an appointment upon 
the Committee on Military Affairs, one of the most important 
committees in this war Congress. Its labors began with the 
calling of the special session on April 2, 1917, and had continued 
almost without interruption up to the time of his death, in 
August of last year. 

Wisconsin during the 71 years of her statehood has sent 105 
different members to this House. Among these were men 
who attained national prominence. Doty, Washburn, Rusk, and 
La Follette became governors, while Durkee, Sawyer, Mitchel, 
La Follette, Stephenson, and Lenroot became United States 
Senators. Rusk was also appointed Secretary of Agriculture by 
President Harrison. In this group of distinguished men we 
readily give to our deceased colleague an honorable place. 
While no leading act of legislation can be placed to his credit, 
he was eyer mindful of the needs and best interests of his con- 
stituents. Representing a district largely devoted to dairying, 
he was influential in protecting this industry by aiding in the 
framing and enactment of the oleomargarine act. Having hun- 
dreds of Civil and Spanish War soldiers as constituents, he 
worked diligently in their behalf. No request made of him went 
unheeded, no letter remained unanswered. 

Mr. Dayipson was an able and earnest speaker. On the all 
too rare occasions when he occupied the floor he commanded 
the attention of the House by his mastery of facts and clear- 
ness of presentation. In public speaking he never stooped to 
demogogie appeal, but through fairness to those who opposed 
him sought to win his cause. While neither aggressive nor 
radical by disposition, he stood by his convictions. In all things 
he was patriotic and honest and his word was unquestioned. 
Whatever fate befell him he accepted it with the spirit of a 
true philosopher. His geniality, modesty, and fairness charae- 
terized him at all time and won for him the love, admiration, 
and respect of us all. 


Mr. Davinsow loved his home. His domestic life was ideal. 


His wife, two sons, and a daughter were objects of his constant 
and tender solicitude. We who were with him daily knew the 


pride he felt in haying a son in the service. He died too soon 
to see the fruition of his hopes. To those he left behind there 
goes out from us a feeling of profound sympathy. He was in 
his best years, life had yet much of promise for him, and his 
taking off seems like sunset at noonday; and yet we must be 
reconciled, for was not his life in the hands of “ Him who doeth 
all things well“? 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, in this Chamber a week ago 
there gathered the members of both Houses of Congress, the 
only living ex-President, all the members of the Cabinet, the 
members of the Supreme Court, and the representatives of the 
Diplomatic Corps, to do honor to a great American, Theodore 
Roosevelt. We listened with rapt attention to the great eulogy 
delivered by the scholar of the Senate and one of the elder 
statesmen, the Hon. Henry Canor Loner. To-day we meet to 
pay the last tribute to the memory of our departed colleague, 
the Hon. Jawes H. Dayiwsox. In my fourteen years of service 
only one other instance has happened, that when Hon. Henry 
C. Adams died, where the State has lost a Representative dur- 
ing his service in Congress. 

No Congress in its history has suffered so great a toll in the 
death of Members than this now nearing its close. The prob- 
lems that have required solution, the tenseness of situations, 
the added burdens of legislation, and office duties directly 
traceable to the world war sapped the vitality of all, under- 
mined in some instanees the strongest constitutions, and brought 
death to a large number. Many quaked under the stress and 
strain, and I fear my colleague Davison was one of this 
number. 

In the maelstrom of congressional life it is not the rule, ne 
matter how long you are associated, to learn much about the 
lives and careers of Members before their entrance to Congress. 
My estimate of Janus H. Dayinson is limited to my observa- 
tion ef his work since 1903, when I first became associated 
with him. He had preceded me three terms, and was then on 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. Here he served under 
the master mind and leader, Hon, Theodore E. Burton, chair- 
man of the committee. Even at that early day, whieh position 
became more pronounced as his services continued, Davinson 
was regarded as an authority on riyer and harber improve- 
ments. 

According to the unwritten rule In Congress, he gave first 
consideration to his committee work. This engrossed the major 
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portion of his legislative time; but he was alert to give close 
attention to the demands of his district. No member could 
have achieved the distinction which was his, to have served 
continuously for 16 years, without having reflected truly the 
best expression of his district. 

He was modest and unassuming, and yet in debate he was a 
forcible speaker. When he spoke he commanded and held the 
attention of the House. In Congress brilliancy counts less than 
good judgment and willingness to work. The esteem in which 
he was held by his colleagues was in one instance exemplified 
upon his reelection to Congress after an interregnum of four 
years. Though the membership of the House had changed in 
the interim, the record he had made of conscientious application 
to duty and of rare judgment brought him appointment to the 
only vacancy on the important Committee on Military Affairs. 
Many sought this position because of its great vantage in shap- 
ing the Government's military policy during the world war, into 
which we were then just entering. Because he had voted his 
convictions on all questions relating to the war, and had voted 
against the declaration of war, no Member in the House ques- 
tioned his appointment on this committee or ever doubted his 
loyalty to his Government after Congress declared war. 

Then came the heavy work in the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, the making ready when our country was so ill-prepared 
to bring success to our standard on the European field of battle. 
For more than a year he toiled ceaselessly in committee to pro- 
vide adequately the sinews of war that brought about ultimate 
victory. It was under this heavy strain that he quaked. He 
had extracted too much from nature’s reservoir, and, as is 
so often the case, after long unrequited service to country, he 
found his health undermined just as the Congress was about 
to take a much-needed rest to permit of the restoration of 
health to Members after the exacting service. But he had been 
too faithful a public servant, he had drained the cup of life 
in his country’s canse, and death came suddenly to his ex- 
hausted body. 

I wonder whether his constituents knew and appreciated the 
sacrifice and work in his country’s cause which brought his 
life to this untimely end. 


Mr. FREAR, Mr. Speaker, as has been just stated by my col- 
league, this great Hall was filled last week with a distinguished 
assemblage gathered to do homage to that great American, Theo- 
dore Rooseyelt, a good man whose impress has been left upon 
the lives of those of his own day and generation and upon e 
history of our country. 

In this same historic Hall, which has been the scene of an- 
other statesman's labors for nearly a score of years, we again 
gather to do homage to that lovable man who in like manner was 
an honored public seryant, cut down in his prime and during 
the period of his greatest usefulness. 

Our “ormer colleague, Aus H. Davipsox, would haye wished 
for no higher eulogy than to be remembered as a friend of men. 
Of splendid attainments and of strong attractive personality, he 
was known throughout his own loved State of Wisconsin and in 
this great legislative body as an able, patriotic, conscientious 
‘Representative, who made the cause of his people and of his 
country his own. 

Men are useful to the world in which they move according to 
their opportunity to serve and their willingness to serve whole- 
heartedly and effectively. Measured by that simple standard, 
no man was more honest or faithful in his performance of publie 
duties than our colleague, Jaxes. H. Davipson, and few men 
will be more missed from his circle of immediate friends than 
our friend in whose memory we meet to speak to-day. 

Coming from the home district of distinguished public men of 
former years, including Senator Sawyer, Gen. Bragg, and 
“Gabe” Bouck, all notable men once familiar to these Halls, we 
Who knew “Jim” Davipson recognized in him a faithful repre- 
sentative of a strong people and a worthy successor of those who 
had gone before. 

Stricken down at a time when his services on the great Mili- 
tary Committee would have been of great value to that commit- 
tee and to his country during the midst of war, and before our 
Armies had been able to take active part in the great conflict he 
actively joined in preparing us for the struggle and then dropped 
out from our circle before many of us realized his serious illness, 

His wife and loved ones, so suddenly bereft, lost a devoted 
husband and an affectionate father, while we, his associates, 
lost an able colleague and friend, and his State, together with 
this great legislative body in which he so long and honorably 
served, lost a faithful and distinguished public servant. 

Warm-hearted and gentle by nature, he was yet strong in his 
convictions. I well remember his firm stand on grave public 
matters wherein momentous questions were involved, and his 
associates will bear testimony that he ever performed his publie 


4 
duties with fearless, conscientious judgment unaffected by per4 
sonal considerations, No higher praise need be awarded any, 


man. 

As we go along the pathway of life, passing so rapidly on the 
downward stretch of the last half that we find the mileposts 
confronting us with ever-increasing frequency, we learn that he 
who gives the best that is in him for the good of others, who 
dedicates himself to the service of those about him, finds in 
that same service a pleasure and a contentment that is the 
certain reward of giving. 

Such was the philosophy, under divine guidance, of our col- 
league, whose self-sacrifice and efforts to serve those about him 
made him so greatly esteemed by his fellows, He was high- 
minded and a strong man among men—a man whose place can 
not be filled, and a friend who will never be forgotten, 


Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, the first Member of this House 
who extended to me the hand of welcome and fellowship was 
our deceased colleague, James H. Davipson. Shortly after my 
election in 1916 I received a letter from Mr, Davipson, whose 
district and mine were adjoining, in which he offered his assist- 
ance in acquainting me with the duties of my new office. Later 
on he invited me and another new Member elect to visit him at 
his home city of Oshkosh. We gladly availed ourselves of his 
kindness, and spent some enjoyable and profitable hours with 
him. I had made a mental memorandum of innumerable points 
on which I sought light. When I recall now all the questions 
with which I plied him, I say he had a right to consider me 
green indeed. If he did, he did not show it, but answered all my 
questions with sympathetic courtesy and patience. 

From that day on Mr. Daymson and I became warm friends, 
and him, like other men who have counseled and aided me when 
I stood in need, I shall always hold in grateful remembrance. 

Our deceased friend was born at Downsville, N. Y., in 1858. 
Like many men who have attained prominence, he taught school 
and studied law. He graduated from the Albany Law School 
in 1884. Three years later, following the advice to “go West, 
young man,” he moved to Princeton, Wis., and opened a law 
office. In 1888 he was elected district attorney of his county, 
and from that time until his death he was in the political arena. 
In 1892 he removed to Oshkosh, one of the largest cities of 
Wisconsin, where there was greater opportunity for the display, 
of his powers. In 1896 he was elected a Member of the Fifty- 
fifth Congress, and was reelected for seven consecutive terms, 
serving his constituency from 1897 to 1913. He was defeated 
in his candidacy for the Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth Congresses, 
but was reelected to the Sixty-fifth. 

His long service as a Member of this House is almost a con- 
clusive testimonial to his ability and integrity as a representa- 
tive of the people and as a man. An election to this body is In 
itself evidence of character and ability, but an election for nine 
terms is an indorsement of public duty ably and conscientiously, 
performed, to add to which would be mere surplusage. The 
people whom he represented knew him best, and notwithstand- 
ing the onslaughts which political campaigns bring on, they, 
honored him time and again by commissioning him as their rep< 
resentative here. 

After I came to Washington as a Member of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress I had the good fortune to associate with our de- 
ceased colleague almost daily. I frequently sought his ad- 
vice in matters of routine, and discussed with him some of the 
questions of the day. He was always courteous and willing to 
be of assistance in any way he could, and I considered it a 
privilege to feel that I might go to him at any time and get 
the benefit of his many years of experience. 

Mr. Davmsox was a man who was modest and retiring in his 
disposition, but he possessed firm will power. He was no friend 
of bombast and sham. He had a strong sense of right and duty, 
and his sole aim was to let his every act be for the best in- 
terests of his constituents and his country, 

For some months before his death it was apparent to our 
delegation that our deceased friend was in failing health, al- 
though none of us realized that he would soon be with us no 
more. He bore his ailment with great fortitude and rarely, 
complained. During this time he frequently expressed to me 
solicitude for his family. He was intensely devoted to and 
proud of his wife and his two sons and daughter. To his be- 
reaved family our sympathy goes out to-day. 

Our deceased colleague died here in Washington on August 
6 last. It was my privilege to be in the congressional party 
that attended the last rites at his home. Here were assembled 
many of his friends, with whom we joined in paying a tribute 
of respect and affection. With simple and impressive cere- 
monies the mortal remains of James H. Davison were laid 
away among murmuring trees and beneath a wealth of flowers, 
but his spirit wiil always be with us. 
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Mr. GLASSON. Mr. Speaker, unfortunately I did not know 
James H. Davipson very long. 

I say unfortunately, because I knew him long enough and 
well enough to realize that it would have been rare good for- 
tune to have known him longer and better. 

I first met him when he was a practicing lawyer and city 
attorney of Oshkosh, before his first election to Congress, which 
occurred in 1896, more than 22 years ago. 

From that time I never saw him until he had again been 
elected after being out of Congress for four years. 

I had just been elected and went to Oshkosh to see him and 
talk with him about some things which I wanted to learn 
about before coming to Washington. My reception and treat- 
ment by Mr. Davipson at that time made an impression upon 
me which led me to resolve that I would become better ac- 
quainted with him, which I did, and I may say that our rela- 
tions were rather intimate during the months of the special 
session and those of the regular session before he became too 
ill to attend to his duties. 7 

Many men from his own and other States who were Mem- 
bers of the House during his first period of service, which 
covered 16 years, can and do testify to his faithful, painstaking, 
and able work here, 

I know that his district is one containing varied and im- 
portant industries and includes several of the principal cities of 
Wisconsin, and that in it are many men of ability and high 
standing, and the fact that such a constituency was content to 
be served for years by him demonstrates the satisfaction which 
he gave to his people as a national legislator and the confidence 
which they reposed in him; and the fact that he was returned 
after an interval of four years, during which period he was the 
nominee of his party in two unsuccessful contests, shows that 
he was considered a fit and popular standard bearer of his 
party. 

It is of the side of Mr. Davipson that I knew best that I wish 
to speak for a moment. He was a man of unfailing courtesy 
and kindness of heart, always considerate of others, absolutely 
conscientious, and with the highest moral courage; devoted to 
his duty and to his family and his friends; and I have never 
yet seen a man, woman, or child who knew Jme Davipson who 
was not his friend. 

Naturally he had sharp political and other differences of 
opinion with many people, but such differences never caused 
anyone to lose his admiration for him as a clean and honorable 
opponent and a courteous, high-minded, lovable gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I can say only that which I know. I knew 
him and loved him, and those who knew him loved him and 
miss him. 

His life and death were a beautiful fulfillment of the admoni- 
tion of the poet: 


So live that, when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to speak briefly of 
James H. Davipson as aman. For 26 years I have known him 
well. It has been my good fortune to have been associated 
with him in many ways and to have known his reaction to 
many different circumstances. 

James H. Davipson loved people. His home life was beautiful. 
As husband and father he counseled and advised. He felt 
and knew that each must live his own life and that there is, 
therefore, no place for a dictator where democracy is or is to be. 

He used to walk to and from his office along Algoma Street. 
There was always a cheery greeting for everyone—a wave of 
the hand, a smile, and a word. This did not come from habit 
nor was it assumed. It was the genuine expression of his love 
for folks. Farmers used to go up to his office just to greet 
him, and go away again reassured that Jim Davipson was just 
as human as ever. 

And he loved his town and his State and his country and 
all mankind in the same sincere, human way. You could not 
shake his hand and look into his kindly eye without knowing 
that he had a philosophy of life that was genuinely human 
through and through. 

And therefore he had friends wherever he was known. The 
newsboy, the bootblack, the mill hand, the lumberjack, the 
storekeeper, the farmer, the captain of industry, the minister, 
the statesman, all knew Int Davipson and loved him. He 
had many opponents, but no enemies. This was not because he 
lacked clear judgment or because he lacked will power. On 


the contrary, his judgment was clear and farseeing; his 
mind, once made up, was constant and unswerving. He saw 
the big things in big ways, and he also saw in each person 
that he met the substantial and fundamental elements that 
make human life a thing of priceless value. 

And so he went about his work in a kindly, sympathetic, far- 
seeing way. He refused to be troubled because some things did 
not go just as he thought they ought to go, for he knew that his 
way was not the only way, his view was not the only view. This 
explains that almost unexampled consideration which he showed, 
and also that gentlemanliness which was so characteristic of him. 
He was schooled in the forms of politeness, but he was never 
formal. Politeness and gentlemanly conduct were as natural 
with him as was the beating of his heart. 

JAMeEs H. Davoso was a man to whom those in trouble in- 
stinctively turned, and never in vain. It was not that people 
expected him to remove the cause of their trouble so much as 
it was that they knew he could help them to adjust themselves 
to a changed world in a reasonable way. His advice and counsel 
were sought on all sorts of troubles, for he knew how to find 
the brighter side. He knew and lived the philosophy which 
Longfellow expressed in his poem, The Rainy Day; that philoso- 
phy which led Garfield to say to that great crowd in New York 
immediately after the assassination of Lincoln: “God reigns, 
and the Government at Washington still lives.” 

It was this faith in the final outcome of things, this faith in 
the integrity of the human soul, that gave him his poise and his 
balance. He was serene and undisturbed by things which caused 
frenzy in some who had less interest in the outcome than had he. 
He never lost command of himself, and therefore he never lost 
the confidence and respect of those with whom he was associ- 
ated. He did not have to retract and explain and start anew. 
Instead he kept steadily on, gaining every day in knowledge, in 
insight, in power, and in genuine worth. 

He was an incessant worker. He wanted to know all that was 
to be known about the subjects that came to his congressional 
committees. If a new woodworking machine had beeen installed 
in one of the factories of his home town during his absence, he 
wanted to know all about it. And in all that touched his life, 
and especially in all of that for which as a public servant he had 
a responsibility, he sought information, knowledge, and under- 
standing. He never formed snap judgments, and he was not 
ashamed to say that he did not know. He was devoted to the 
underlying truth of things, to which even his partisanship never 
blinded him. ; 
And it was thus that he developed a judicial attitude of mind. 
He weighed the pros and cons of things, turned them over in his 
keen and fertile mind, and thus reached conclusions that were 
sound. He was never wrong on great, fundamental issues. 

And thus he was a self-made man—not simply in the sense 
that he sought and sfruggled and won, but in that deeper sense 
which means that through his efforts he became one of God's 
noblemen, “fed from within with all the strength he needs.” 

Such a man is loyalty itself. He saw the faults of men, but he 
estimated men in terms of their virtues. He was a party man 
because he saw that only through parties can come that adjusts 
ment and readjustment of social relationships which spells prog- 
ress; and therefore, while he was a party man, he regarded his 
party as a means to an end that was greater than the party. 
That end was to him the welfare of his country, of our democ- 
racy. And even beyond all this was an abiding faith in the 
brotherhood of man in the fatherhood of God. Matrixed in this 
faith, he was always loyal to those things which square with it. 

Kindly, sincere, clear-sighted, conscientious, considerate, gen- 
tlemanly, sound, loyal—such he was when the Angel of Death 
summoned him from our midst. And now he sleeps in the bosom 
of Mother Earth, beside the river he loved so well, missed and 
mourned by those whom he had loved and helped—sleeps until 
God shall call him home. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, we are again gathered to pay our 
last tribute of respect to one whom has gone from us to join the 
vast silent majority who have crossed the river of death. 

I wish to add my tribute to those of my colleagues who haye 
so ably described the worth and manhood of JAuks H. Davip- 
son and to lay upon his grave the wreath of kindly memory 
that he so well deserved. It was my privilege to meet him in 
the Sixtieth Congress. I was a new Member and he an old one, 
and I shall long remember his cordial welcome to me and the 
helping hand he extended in advising and counseling his new 
confrere from the Badger State. 

James H. Davison had the sturdy common sense and rugged 
sincerity that came to him as a priceless inheritance from his 
ancestors, and living as he did in the robust and liberty- 
breathing air of the great Northwest he partook of all the 
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characterictics that make the men of the 2 of Wisconsin 


such splendid citizens of a country 

He was an ardent and consistent Republican, but free from 
all that was narrow in his partisanship; he placed a true and 
steadfast Americanism above all party creeds, and was never 
afraid to voice his convictions on all public questions as his own 
conscience dictated. He was. defeated a few years ago, and 
those of us who had remained were glad, indeed, when. the news 
came that he had been returned, and we found our old friend 
and colleague the same genial, rugged, and sincere man who 
had left us for a season. But he did not remain with us long. 
He “came back” triumphantly, but it was but for a little space, 


and then, in the full vigor of his manhood, he was stricken and- 


died practicaly in harness. 

All that is left now of James Daymson is the memory of his 
manly character and the name he has left behind him, but it is: 
the priceless heritage of an unstained reputation that he has 
left and a name that will be remembered as long as honest worth, 
sincerity, and integrity are hallmarks of gentility in a Republic 
that does not depend on the quarterings of heraldry to make 
her noblemen and aristocracy. 

Robert Burns has well said: 


Their riband, star, and a’ that, 
The rank is but the nea’s stamp, 
The mon's the gowd for a” that. 

So let us, as we stand beside the bier of one who has gone 
before, see in his life and death the lesson that in this country 
of ours a reputation based on honesty and sincerity is worth 
more that the ratings of a commercial ageney or the accolade of 
a monarch; that the confidence of a constituency and the re- 
speet of a community is worth more than a patent of nobility; 
and that in this democracy of ours we shall still build monu- 
ments to those who hold fast, as James H. Davison did, to the 
simple, sturdy virtues that have made our country the hope 
of the world, the despair of the tyrant, and the last abiding 
place of the spirit of freedom that shall never die while America 
holds her place among the nations of the earth, 


Mr. ADOLPHUS P, NELSON. Mr. Speaker, as a citizen of 
Wisconsin, I have known for many years of the large and emi- 
nent services of our colleague, the late Hon. Janes H. DAVIDSON, 
and wish to-day to bear testimony of his noble life and distin- 
guished career, always devoted to the best interests of his 
district, his State, and his country. 

Though stricken in the very prime of life, he had still wrought 
long enough and well enough to leave his memory and services 
indelibly impressed upon his associates, his State, and his Na- 
tion. Such men never die. 

His kind, genial, and manly spirit teaches us to-day that 
“honest toil is holy service, faithful work is praise and fame.” 

James H. Davipson was known as an able and conscientious 
legislator and tireless worker, and brought to bear both in the 
committee room and upon the floor of the House rare judgment 
and efficient leadership. He stood ready always to do his best 
when duty called. He taught us to carry hopeful hearts and 
cheerful brows, and that we must mold the life of our Nation 
by the force of great moral ideals, and rule through the royalty 
of principle that can never be discrowned. 

His public life,-as well as his private life, was marked by a 
purpose of real service and uplift in which saerifice of self was 
never considered but freely spent for those he loved and served. 
The words of the great Christ find a rare application in the life 
of our lamented colleague when he said, “ Whosoever will be 
grent among you, let him be your minister, and whosoever will 
be chief among you, let him be your servant.” 

James E. Davyipgon was happiest when he could be of the 
greatest service to his fellow men and his country. He always 
resolved to exert to his utmost his rare mental and physical 
powers to the end that there might be maintained in this world 
n permanent Christian civilization and life. Our friend and 
colleague, always true in his fellowship, tender in his sympathy, 
and noble in his ideals, will continue to live and to bless the 
world. 

We bow at his grave to-day with profound sorrow and mingle 
our grief with the grief of his family and of those who knew and 
loved him best, and sincerely mourn the loss, in the very prime 
ws sats of one of Wisconsin’s noblest sons, of whom it may well 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelings not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart throbs; 

He most lives who thinks most, 8 the noblest, acts the best. 
Life is but a means to an end, tha 

Beginning means an end to all tines Ge 


At this point Mr. BUTLER resumed the chair. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that some Mem- 
bers are not present, I ask unanimous consent that an oppor- 
tunity may be afforded to all Members to insert remarks in the 
Rxconn on the life, character, and publie services of the Hon. 
JAmeEs H. DAVIDSON. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the request 
will be granted. 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM A. JONES. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. ane Clerk will report the next 
order for to-day. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. MONTAGUE, by unanimous consen 

aay — eey 16; 1919, be- set s 

e 8 of H wo — 

— a a from the State of V 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I aes unanimous consent fer 
the present consideration and adoption of the resolutions which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
lutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 582. \ 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that o 
portani ma — ven for tributes. to the memory of Hon. WILLIAM 
Fonai late a of this House from the State of Virginia, 
Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his D gorge public career, the 
House, at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand ad- 


gy ns TO That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate, 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the family 
of the deceased. 

The question was taken; and the resolutions were unani- 
mously agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Froon] will take the chair. 

Mr. FLOOD took the chair. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, exercises. by this House in 
memory of my late colleague WILLIAM A. Jones have been de- 
layed in order to obtain copies of the memorial proceedings had 
in his behalf by the people of Manila and the Legislature of 
the Philippine Islands, proceedings so appropriately related to: 
this occasion that I request unanimous consent that they may 
be made a part of the memorial record of our deceased col- 
league. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that the memorial proceedings referred 
to be made a part of the memorial record of our deceased col- 
league. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I also ask unanimous con- 
sent that any absent Member unavoidably detained from these 
exercises to-day may be permitted to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
also asks unanimous consent that any Member unavoidably de- 
tained may have permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, amidst the accumulated 
work and labor of the closing days of this Congress, the last 
of the 14 Congresses in which my late colleague continuously 
served, we may well pause to recall the life, character, and pub- 
lie services of a Representative so able, faithful, and suecessful. 

WILLIAM ATKINSON JoNES was born at Warsaw, the county, 
seat of Richmond County, Va., on March 21, 1849, and there 
he lived until his death in the George Washington University, 
Hospital, in the city of Washington, on April 17, 1918. He came 
from honorable American stock. His great-grandfather, Joseph 
Jones, was a general in the Reyolutionary War, an intimate 
and trusted friend of Lafayette, and subsequently postmaster of 
Petersburg, Va., by appointment of Jefferson. Thomas Jones, 
the son of Joseph, married Mary Lee, the daughter of Richard 
Lee, long a member of the Virginia House of Burgesses from 
Westmoreland County, a first cousin of the famous Richard 


for addresses 
ILLIAM A. JONES, 


The Clerk will report the reso- 


Henry Lee; and from this marriage was born Thomas Jones, 
the second, who married Anne Seymour Trowbridge, of Platts- 
burg, N. Y., who were the father and mother of him to whose 
memory we would at this hour pay homage. I should add that 


James Trowbridge, his maternal grandfather, was recognized 
by the Congress for his gallantry at the siege of Plattsburg in 
1814. So he came of goodly heritage, a heritage of which he 


never boasted, but which he exemplified by a life of high 
purpose and eminent usefulness, 
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His boyhood fell upon the stormy days of the great war 
between the States and upon its abhorrent aftermath. His 


father, a man of character and force, an intrepid soldier upon. 


many ä field of battle, a lawyer of success, and a judge of up- 
rightness, realizing the temper and promise of his son, entered 
him as a cadet in the Virginia Military Institute in the fall of 
1864, where he remained until the evacuation of Richmond, 
serving as occasion required with the corps of that famous insti- 
tute in defense of the capital of his State. Thus as a boy of 16 
he did arduous and valiant military service. He was then 
placed in Coleman's School, at Fredericksburg, a fine academy, 
from which he entered the University of Virginia in October, 
1868. In this institution, with a corps of great professors and 
with a remarkable student body, upon all of whom he made an 
enviable impression, he worked faithfully and successfully, 
graduating with distinction in its school of Jaw in June, 1870. 
Here, too, he was noted as an athlete, as those of us who knew 
him 25 years ago in his great vigor and physical beauty can well 
appreciate. 

But, Mr. Speaker, education is not alone obtained from 
academies and universities, from study and observation, but 
largely though unconsciously from environment and the habits 
and traditions of the social group with which one comes into 
immediate contact. Perhaps not since the days of Athens did so 
small a section of country with a population so negligible in 
numbers ever put upon the stage of public activity in so brief a 
time so many great and illustrious men as were found in the 
period just prior and subsequent to the Revolution, in the North- 
ern neck of Virginia, a narrow strip of country lying between the 
Potomac and Rappahannock Rivers. Within a few miles of Mr. 
Jonrs’s home were born Washington, Madison, and Monroe; 
“Light Horse Harry” Lee, of revolutionary renown; Richard 
Henry Lee, the mover of the Declaration of Independence and 
the rival of Henry as the orator of the Revolution ; Francis Light- 
foot Lee, the signer of that document; Charles Lee, Attorney 
General in Washington's Cabinet; Arthur Lee, the negotiator of 
the treaty of 1778 between the United States and France, and 
later Robert Edward Lee, ranked by many eminent critics as the 
foremost military captain of the English-speaking race; while 
close by lived John Taylor, of Caroline, who wrought mightily 
for free institutions, and George Mason, the author of the first 
Bill of Rights formulated in America, and regarded by Wash- 
ington as having the finest intellect of his time. 

These mighty names and their mighty deeds, contributing so 
largely to the standards of patriotism and public life of America, 
found young Jones not unresponsive to their nourishing influ- 
ences and ennobling traditions. Such an atmosphere, such his- 
toric and patriotic associations, constitute a fortunate school 
within which to rear an American statesman. 

In July, 1870, he was admitted to the bar of his native county, 
where his character, ability, learning, and industry soon bore 
him to the very front of his profession. Within three years after 
coming to the bar he was elected Commonwealth’s attorney by 
the people of his county, which office he filled with rare distinc- 
tion and satisfaction for 10 years. He was a fearless, sometimes 
a stern, but always a just prosecutor. In the year 1890, when he 
was elected to the Fifty-second Congress, he was at the head 
of the bar of his section of Virginia, appearing with success in 
many important cases in the State and Federal courts. At the 
bar as upon the hustings he was a powerful advocate, a student 
of facts and of law, presenting his cases not always with the ut- 
most tact but with a directness and power of argument that was 
usually irresistible. He did not thrust the rapier, he rather 
wielded the broad blade, and, sustained by a moral force, a men- 
tal vigor, and a commanding presence, he made one of the most 
formidable and successful advocates of his State before juries 
and courts, nisi prius and appellate. 

Mr. Speaker, by heredity, by education, and by historic and 
patriotic environment, it seemed quite inevitable that he would 
devote himself to public affairs. So we find him very early in 
life the bold and brilliant defender of his party’s faith and the 
fame and good name of his Commonwealth. He was frequently 
impressed for duty upon the hustings, and in some instances he 
met in debate the ablest men of the opposition from home and 
abroad. And none met him who ever forgot him, and many of 
his ablest antagonists cherished no wish to cross swords with 
him again. At times he was almost merciless in debate. His 
intensity of conviction, his accurate and quick perception of the 
weak joint in the armor of his opponent, made him one of the 
most formidable debaters of his State in his day and generation. 
This may seem exaggerative by those of this House who only 
saw him of recent years, bending under the weight of pain and 
disease, but those who have known him as I have known him, 
who have heard him as I have heard him, will unhesitatingly 
confirm this appreciation of his extraordinary forensic power. 


Mr. Speaker, the qualities which I have mentioned, together 
with his compelling personality, his vehement confiderce in the 
potency of free institutions, and his contributions of speech and 
pen to the public questions of the day led to his nomination to 
the Fifty-second Congress in a memorable campaign over a very 


popular opponent, the Republican Member of the district. Nor 
was his victory ephemeral. He was no erratic comet, but rather 
a fixed star, growing in steady and expanding radiance. So 
from his election in 1890 to the day of his death he received the 
continuous and deepening confidence of a great constituency, 
and it may be truthfully affirmed that had he lived through the 
fall of 1918 he would have been nominated and elected without 
opposition. 

Once or twice his district was changed, but these changes 
brought him constituents of equal if not increased friendliness 
and confidence. Nor did he employ the usual methods of secur- 
ing political support. In his long career and contests he never 
by word or letter personally solicited a single vote, unless ap- 
peals to the people through the press and from the rostrum 
should be so construed. Indeed, save in rare instances he never 
sent out a public document unless he had a specific request 
therefor. 

He approached his constituents as he would have them ap- 
proach him, upon a plane of mutual respect, consideration, and 
confidence. But no Member of this House was ever more watch- 
ful of the rights and interests of his constitutents, singular or 
collective. He never spared himself in their behalf, and among 
the last of his public acts, performed with great pain and incon- 
venience, was his irrefutable presentation of a great harbor im- 
provement to the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. Speaker, I should not undertake on this occasion to as- 
semble and assess all the public services of my late eminent 
colleague, but I would mention two instances as best exhibiting 
the true temper and test of his political ideals, which were to 
be found in his unvarying and vehement conviction of the right 
and success of peoples to govern themselves. 

The first instance was the effective part he took in his own 
State in behalf of the direct election of United States Senators 
by the people, and, pending its accomplishment by constitutional 
amendment, his able, brilliant, and persistent efforts in behalf 
of a ballot primary as the means of instructing or controlling 
the State legislature in the selection of Senators. ‘The wisdom 
of his statesmanship in advocacy of such methods I will not 
discuss, my purpose being only to show his political convictions, 
his confidence in the right of the people to elect their political 
agents as essential to the proper maintenance of free institu- 
tions, 

The second instance evidencing the same faith, was his able 
and indefatigable efforts to give to the Filipinos the fullest 
measure of self-government compatible with their political de- 
velopment, and with the ultimate purpose of their complete in- 
dependence. The merits or demerits of his views upon this sub- 
ject I will not now discuss save to observe that his service in 
behalf of these distant peoples was the crowning achievement of 
his public life as it was the supreme evidence of his political 
faith and philosophy. He firmly believed that all just govern- 
ments should rest upon the consent of the governed—this con- 
viction was the source and object of his constant activities. 

Mr. Speaker, many here recall his presence on this floor bat- 
tling for this ideal and for this legislation. We recall how he 
seemed to forget his physical limitations, and with a memory 
of all the facts and history involved in the question, with his 
soul aglow at the prospects of the larger liberties which the legis- 
lation would promote, by argument and tact and tenacity, he 
guided through this House that great measure which will make 
his name blessed for evermore by the people of these faraway 
isles, as it is already embalmed in their grateful and fervent 
affections. 

I accompanied him from the House to his committee room 
after the final passage of that measure. Tired and worn was he, 
but no word of personal exultation did he utter, only with win- 
some smile and subdued voice was a simple expression of grati- 
tude that he had helped in his day and generation to extend 
the frontiers of human freedom. This was the great achieve- 
ment of his long career, an achievement that will be memorial- 
ized in enduring form by the peoples of the Philippine Islands, 
and a culmination worthy of the best traditions of American 
statesmanship. 

Mr. Speaker, I must now close my inadequate appreciation of 
this incorruptible public servant, this brave man, with resolute 
tenacity of purpose, with abounding confidence in the merits of 
any cause which he espoused, and fearless determination to give 
to it all of his strength and courage, to speak most briefly of 
his capacity for friendships. He had many friends and in them 
he saw little but what was good. He was slow to give his 
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affections, but ounce given they were inflexible. It would be in- 
vidlous to call the roll of his true and tried friends. But one I 
will ever remember, who from college to casket gave him an 
unbroken flow of affection, and who with sad face and moist eyes 
caine in the early morning from another State to view the re- 
mains of his dead friend. And there are those of this Congress, 
ainidst the associations of this Hall, who will recall the beauti- 
ful friendship so long existing between him and the brilliant De 
Armond of Missouri. 

I would not lift the veil which hides the outer world from the 
activities and felicities of his home life, save to say that he was 
a kindly neighbor, a delightful host, a dutiful and affectionate 
son, n true and faithful husband, and a generous and loving 
11 He truly met all of the near and tender relations of 
life. 

His death has wrung grievously the hearts of many and he 
Will long be missed by his district, his State, and this House, 
in which he was for so many years a distinguished Member. 
‘The funeral committee of this House will ever vividly recall the 
glowing aud gorgeous spring morning when troops of friends 
and neighbors gathered about the open grave in the cemetery of 
Saint John's Church, in full view of his home, when amidst the 
singing of birds and the moaning of friends he was laid away in 
the soil he loved so well. 

Mr. Speaker, he was ready for the summons. He was aware 
of the slender thread of life left him, for the pain and agony 
of 1 anon disease told lim only too plainly of the nearing 
enil. ut— 


Men must endure 
Their going hence as their coming thither; 
Ripeness is all. 


He was indeed the “full corn in the ear,” ripe and hanging 
lightly to be plucked by the Hand Diyine. With courage and 
hope he quietly met the end, and at this hour I pay my homage 
to the memory of a true patriot, a great public servant, u noble 
and high-minded man, Virginia’s loyal son, America’s defender, 
and my dear friend, - 

Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the request heretofore 
granted, I insert herewith the memorial in behalf of our late 
colleague by the people of Manila and the Legislature of the 
Philippine Islands: 


THE PHILIPPINE LEGISLATURE TO WILLIAM ATKINSON JONES. 


SPERCH DELIVERED BY SECRETARY OF THE INTHRIOR AFAM. PALMA ON 
THE OCCASION OF THE MEMORIAL SESSION OF THE LEGISLATURE IN 
noxon OF THE LATE CONGRESSMAN JONES, AUTHOR OF THE FUNDA- 
MENTAL LAW OF THE PHILIPPINES, 


The event which we have now the honor to commemorate, while it 
would seem as already past, awakens in our soul the indefinable emo- 
tion of a fresh anguish, of a painful and atab that but yesterday 
was in our hearts. On the 16th of April this year the faint ac 
cent of the cable transmitted from one end to the other of this archi- 

lago the news that Representative Jones of Virginia was seriously 
ii. This message of sorrow produced in all parts of the islands a 
sensation of anguish and the sonl of the whole country felt the pro- 
found alarm that something was being lost which was a part of it, 
something which was to it intimate and familiar. When after a few 
daya later the cables finshed the sadder news of his demise a general 
consternation oyerran the Filipino homes, drowning their inhabitants 
in profound mourning and meditation. 

It is not necessary to reason out, to look for the explanation of, this 
logical sentiment. The world lives on the law of contradiction, on 
opposing ideas, on schisms of interests, on passions that mar. But 
amid all these contradictions and antitheses the sentiment that com- 
pels man to recognize with plety, with love and gratitude, the value 
of a good received, of a favor generously and disinterestedly lavished, 
is uniform, is universal, It is thus that the Filipino ple, after 
experiencing the first moments of stupor and pain, arose like a single 
sonl to give a vigorous expression to its sincere condolence for the 
bitter lous, and in the messages which came from the remotest confines 
of our municipalities, from our political, civie and social organizations, 
as well as in the memorial services rendered for the departed, the 
language of man exhausted the vocabulary of pain, that vocabulary 
that can not, and can never, inclose the multifarious sentiments of 
the human heart. After all those manifestations of pain, after all 
that expression of love and gratitude which the memory of Congress- 
man Joxes keps turning in the soul. this legislature, as the incarna- 
tion of the Filipino people, can not forget him during these sessions. 
This legislature is his own creation, his own work, as well as of 
Congress, and it would be guilty of a breach of courtesy and gratitude 
if it were to lot this sesslon ss without honoring the memory of 
that great public man, who, belonging as he did belong to a distinct 
race, thought much of the Philippines, identified himself with the in- 
terexts of the Filipinos, and who, in justice and ih truth, has a right 
to claim a place in the honor roli of our own heroes and to own a 
sunectuary in eyery Filipino home and heart. 

Wiltliamt Atkinson Jones, in fact, more than a glory to America, is a 
glory to the 1 America might have been the scene of his 
efforts and triumphs, but the scene of his glory is the Philippines, It 
is here where his work exerted nod will exert a beneficial and lastin 
influence. It is here where his spirit and his genius h 
understood and sporectatid and where the le bears his 
name will yleld the most timely fruits and will be the object of the 
Seperation and the almiration of generations and generations of 

pinos. 

It is wonderful, it is interesting, to observe how, 
hixtory proxents to us men of extraordinary minds and character, of 
pure and clevated principles, whose work and whose influence, Instead 
of ending with the confines of their country, extend far beyond, stamp- 


once in a while 


ing their profound Impress on the ideaa and on the political life ot 
other races. For this reason, Lord Chatham and Lafayette are better 
loved and venerated in the United States than in their own countries ; 
Pi and Margal and Morayta more popular in the Philippines than in 
Spain. And something more: These men may belong to their own 
countries by birth, but they belong more principally to the countries 
— 1 have chosen for the scene of their conquests, as the object of their 
zeal and love, countries that received the nourishment of their doe- 
trines and examples and profited from their deeds and exploits. Thus 
the geniuses who enlightened the world by the inventions of their 
science, Franklin, Newton, Marconi, are said to be men without a 
country—they belong to arr: 

it is true that in his land, Shir William Atkinson Jones will 

receive the honor and the res it owes him as one of its illustrious 
sons. But I doubt very much whether they could loye him with the 
same piety and the adoration of the millions of Filipinos, pater! and 
to-morrow, who owe to him in their present situation the restitution 
of that God-given attribute of leading a life as free citizens of u 
country, as a people who can manage their own affaira and whose 
ultimate destinies they can mold in accordance with their own 
rinciples and inspiration. I doubt whether Virginian posterity can 
avish on his memory the blessings and prayers which will be lavished 
upon it by Filipino posterity that has seen 5 of the cycle 
of its emancipation—tbat cycle which has proved and is proving too 
dificult for many countries to traverse—by means of that magnit- 
cent plece of legislation that is now constituting the cornerstone of 
our political life. 

William Atkinson Jones is not only a glory which we may claim; 
he is besides a symbol, the symbol of true and nuine Americanism. 
He is for us one of the exemplars of that American tradition of not 
reconciling the conscience and the judgment to the insecure opinions 
of the vulgar but only to the permanent Interests of human liberty, 
He did not concur in that absurd commonplace of considering thé ac- 
quisition of the Philippines as a design of Providence or as a rich spoil 
of war destined to render commercial benefits and political a ndize- 
ment to his Nation, On the contrary, he has been one of those rare 
and privil minds who, placing themselves above all and any kinds 
of national egotism, resorted for inspiration to the ideals of that 
noble galaxy of men who 8 the American Declaration of In. 
N and dictated the principle of liberty to the peoples of 

è world, 

Hailing from Virginia, and saturated with the atmosphere of that 
land enhallowed by the examples of life and death of Washington, 
readily did he see in the Filipino struggle for liberty an honorable 
object to which he could worthily dedicate the best efforts of his up- 
right mind and of his gencrous heart, When, with wondering. eyes, 
he beheld that far from the confines of his country the war was being 
wa on a weak and defenseless people that did nothing but to up- 
hold its right to liberty, surely, he did not find it difficult to under- 
stand that the Filipinos were 6 thelr cause with the same 
the same unutterable 


long 
the establishment of a 1 government 
nt. 


to give a definite solution to the yd “i problem to the 
those men who saw in the promises of 
that would never be realized when sald pax comes into power. 
he stern opposition which 
confronted it in and outside 8 but such did not in any way 
serve to discourage the efforts of resentative Joxks, for whom defeat 
served but to double his energy and to reinforce a will which not only 
awaited the victory but desired the compensation, In this way he 
introduced another bill on the same subject, which, after passing 
through countless obstacles, was finally converted into law, that law 
which is at present the organic charter of the Filipino people and the 
reach and consequence of which, while 9 affecting only the 
Filipinos, will undoubtedly, In course of time, inevitably affect the 
fortunes of the other dependent peoples on earth. 

Must I speak yet of the patience, the tenacity of purpose and action, 
the spirit of sacrifice and of valor, which he showed during all that 
time the defense of the Filipino cause aa if it were his own cause? 
Did he expect any favor or recompense from the Filipinos? No; he 
alone depended on his conviction, on the traditions of his country, and 
for this reason stood alert, restless, but always firm, maintaining his 
belief and his interest till the end, in the confidence—what do I say —in 
the assurance that in such way his nation not only was doing Justice 
to a dependent people, but was also 1 faith to its traditions, 
those traditions which have come to make of the American Continent 
the universally recognized continent of freedom, 

Ile saw what others did not see. With ample prophetic vision he 
faced not only the present but the future and, purging it of all preju- 
dice of race and civilization, endeavored to assure, more than the ma- 
terial supremacy, the permanent spiritual sovereignty of the United 
States in the ipino heart. Was he deluded? No, « thousand times, 
no. Never had the Filipino people shown more faith in the American 
Nation than when under the government established by the Jones law. 
Never the American flag was held dearer, more respected, in Luzon as 
in the Visayas and Mindanao, as to-day the clouds of uncertainty of 
the past were dispelled and the eyes could see with clearness the in- 
dubitable sign of the future. Never as to-day had the Filipinos felt 
and exp their loyalty with more freedom from timidity and base- 
ness, with more frankness in the expression of truth, and never had 
they shown more willingness to maintain public order, to render their 
bit of sacrifice with America in her critical moments. Never had the 
interest and the patriotism of the Filipinos been more active and ener- 
getic as in these days to develop the sources of wealth and of common 

rosperity, to initiate and stimulate those enterprises so necessary to 
ane enhancement of the highway of national greatness. Against all 
the anguries and predictions of the pessimists, the progcas in all the 
walks of ordinary life in this conatry is moving with order and regu- 
larity, under the protection of an honorable, efficient, and judicious 
government, 
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justify the confidence which Representative 
n the Filipino people. He had faith in the 
the work of his creation, in human nature. He 
was of those who think that the Creator has never denied a people 
the power and the intelligence to lead its own life, to develop its 
own prosperity, and attain its own well-being and happiness. ith 
what pride, therefore, and with what satisfaction he m haye greeted 
the noble and gallant response of the Filipino people te the confidence 
Placed in them, by discha g efficiently the new additions to their 

wers. And when death closed the last page of his life, Congressman 
ONES W to the grave that greater satisfaction born of the con- 
viction of ving planted the seed of goodness and seen it burgeon 
on the furrow. If the teachings of his doctrines and of his works 
are to mark the path of the future, if the motives enunciated in the 
preamble of his law and written down by his own pen are to serve 
as rhe. guide and measure of the future relations between the American 
and pino i peoples, I do not bave the least doubt that his spirit, 
wherever it might be, will feel satisfied at secing the realization of a 
work which death has cut short. 

It is just that we should pay gor tribute to the memory of Congress- 


These results plain: 
Joxes has deposited 
goodness of man, In 


paio peonio whom we represent, and erect on his resting place in 
Virginia a mausoleum paid in public subscription by the sons of the 
Philippines. All this, and much more, the illustrious dead deserves 
Tor all that be bas done for our country. We can not answer for the 
2 But if the life of an individual is short that of a nation is 
ong. 


(temple of 
among our greatest heroes and 


ORATION DELIVERED BY GOVERNOR GENERAL FRANCIS BURTON HARRISON 
AT THE MEMORIAL Mass MEBTING SERVICES von THE LATE Hox, Wie 
LIAM ATKINSON JONES, APRIL 80, 1918. 

As an American I am Poe to listen to the enlogies of resentative 
Jones by leading men of the Filipino race; as a friend of the Filipinos 
I am glad to witness once more an enduring proof of their gratitude and 
recognition of the noble work done in their behalf by an American 


leader. 
and honored life Mr. Joxxs labored 


Through many years of a Ion 
earnestly and without self-inte for the liberties of the Filipino people. 
enough to see a t of his work 


He was fortunate to live lon: pat 
crowned with success. He had also the satisfaction of knowing that his 
great fight for the immortal a ge that Government should exist onl 
with the consent of the governed is the truest exposition of Ameri- 
canism, Thus, his struggle was not only in behalf of Filipino ideals but 
to uphold American principles, 

ad the privilege of knowing Mr. Joxes well during the years of our 
congressio: impressed addi- 


It is im 


memory. At all times and upon every occasion he was prompt, decisive, 
and unfailing in bis generous sup) of my work here. He enjoyed the 
entire confidence an of President Wilson, and has ‘been of in- 


lleve that his heart would now swell with joy. 
that he should know of this in those immense and distant regions to 
which his soul has been drawn. He should know that through 
tions yet unborn his name will be mentioned with respect by orators on 


the platform, and that his memory will — “smell sweet and blos- 
som in the silent dust” of the Philippines. He will expect more from 


all ef you than respect and honor. hen that glorious day shall come 
that you take your stand 5 the sisterh of nations, you must 
remember that Mr. Joxxs's spirit up above will be watching over you 
with deep and tender solicitude; that through the trials and tribula- 
tions of a young republic, through sunshine and throu: shadow, in 
gladness and in sorrow, in failure and in success, his spirit will be with 
you; and, could be from far above speak to you in human voice, I am 
ae he would call in clarion tone; “I expect every Filipino to do 
uty.” 


Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, the service of WILLIAM ATKIN- 
son JONES as a Representative from the State of Virginia be- 
gan with the Fifty-second Congress. He became chairman of 
the Committee on Insular Affairs at the commencement of the 
Sixty-second Congress. It was at that time I became associated 
with him as a member of that committee, and such association 
continued until the time of his death. 

Under the rules of the House all proposed legislation concern- 
Ing the islands which came to us as a result of the war with 
Spain is within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. A brief period of military occupancy followed the 


adoption of the treaty by which we assumed jurisdiction of the 
islands—an organic act under which the Philippines were gov- 
erned until the passage of the law now in operation was en- 
acted by Congress in 1902. 

Under the act of 1902 the complete pacification of the islands 
was accomplished. Local laws were enacted, courts of justice 
established, sanitation effected, a public-school system inaugu- 
rated. In general great progress in all directions was made. 
Still it was understood both by the people of the islands and 
by the people of the United States that the law of 1902 was 
but a temporary enactment and that the time had arrived for 
further legislation under which a larger measure of self gov- 
ernment should be given the islands. To the character of such 
legislation the gentleman from Virginia had given much study. 
and thought, and to its formulation he gave serious attention 
immediately he became chairman of the committee. 

The original draft of the bill was exclusively the work of 
Mr, Jones; but preliminary to its submission to the full com- 
mittee it -was informally submitted for consideration to the 
ranking member of the majority, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. GARRETT], and to myself as ranking minority member. 
Frequent and sometimes prolonged consultations were held. 
Although there was frequent disagreement, our relations 
throughout were the most cordial. When the bill was pre- 
sented to the full committee there was little controversy over 
the legislative provisions. The only controversy that arose and 
opon which there was political alignment was over the pre- 
amble. 

The preamble referred to stated in several whereases the 
future purpose of the people of the United States with regard 
to the Philippines, This declaration of purpose had its origin 
in a series of events which it may be of interest briefly to 
review: 

March 20, 1912, at the opening of the Sixty-second Congress 
Mr. Jones, for the first time chairman of the Committee on 
Insular Affairs, introduced a bill “to establish a qualified inde- 
pendent government for the Philippine Islands and to fix a 
date when such qualified independence shall become absolute 
and complete.” The bill proyided that “on and after the 4th 
day of July, 1921, the full and complete independence of the 
Philippines shall be, and is hereby, acknowledged.” 

The bill was favorably reported by the Committee on Insular 
Affairs and placed on the calendar of the House. Opposition 
developed among the majority and it was not pressed for 
passage. Soon afterwards the Democratic Party in its national 
convention at Baltimore announced its platform regarding the 
Philippines, declaring for the independence of the islands not 
at any fixed time, but “as soon as a stable government can be 
established.” 

In accordance with this announced policy of his party, on 
July 11, 1914, Mr. Joxxs introduced a bill in the preamble of 
which it was declared that the purpose of the United States was 
to give the Philippine Islands “absolute and complete inde- 
pendence” when “a stable government can be established.” 
The bill was favorably reported by the committee and passed 
the House, but failed of consideration by the Senate. 

Practically the same bill was introduced by Mr. Jones in the 
next Congress. The bill was favorably considered by the com- 
mittee, but was not reported by reason of the action of the Sen- 
ate. The chairman of the Committee on the Philippines in the 
Senate [Mr. Eirrcucock] introduced in the Senate a bill alike 
in substance with the Jones bill. As it was reported from the 
committee, however, it had a different preamble, which de- 
clared that independence would be given the Philippines“ when 
in the judgment of the United States it will be to the permanent 
interest of the people of the Philippine Islands.” 

The debate in the Senate centered around this declaration, 
and after it had proceeded several days the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] introduced an amendment directing the 
President to withdraw our authority and control of the Philip- 
pines, and to recognize their independence in not less than two 
years and not more than four years from the approval of the 
act. The amendment was adopted to the astonishment of every- 
body, the preamble was withdrawn, and the bill passed the 
Senate and came to the House. When considered in the House, 
the debate centered on the Clarke amendment, which was finally, 
stricken out and the Jones bill, with its preamble promising 
independence “as soon as a stable government can be estab- 
lished,” was substituted, adopted, and is now the law. 

It was only an act of simple justice that in this manner was 
brought about the passage of the Jones bill. Without much 
division of sentiment that was the desire of the House, The 
minority, while opposing the preamble, favored the legislation, of 
which the preamble was really not a part. Besides, the minority 
reeognized the power and right of the majority to enact its 
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views into law, aud if any bill giving expression to such views 
was to pass, the minovity desired it should be the bill prepared 
and presented by Mr. Jones, who was held in highest esteem 
by the entire membership of the House. 

In the minority report on the Senate bill, which I prepared 
and presented, I said: 

The minority members of the committee are pat to express their 
pauna respect and affectionate regard toward this nestor of the 

ouse [Mr. Jones], whose record of continuous service is longest among 
the entire membership of that body. 
pres the hope that his pey associates in the House may substitute 

is bill for the Senate bill, so that its passage may be the crowning act 
of a long, an honorable, and a distinguished career of public service. 

In practical operation the Jones law has proven successful 
and satisfactory. Under it the people of the islands have 
continued progressive and prosperous. The proof given by this 
legislation, with its large measure of self-government, has satis- 
fied the people of the Philippines that the United States has 
no other desire than the happiness and well-being of their peo- 
ple. In the enactment of the Jones law the United States 
was but carrying into effect the declaration of President Me- 
Kinley, made in 1900, that the government of the islands 
which the United States intended to establish was “designed 
not for our satisfaction or for the expression of our theo- 
retical views, but for the happiness, peace, and prosperity of 
the Philippine Islands.” 

The effect of this legislation has been also satisfactory to the 
people of the United States. They have a higher respect for the 
capacity of the people of the Philippines for self-government. 
They have a greater belief in their gratitude and loyalty. The 
spontaneous exhibition of patriotic devotion given by the people 
oy the Philippines when the United States entered the war 
against Germany and the generous offer of their sons in defense 
of this country and in support of the cause for which we fought 
has touched the hearts of Americans most deeply. 

The people of the Philippines early learned of the devotion 
of Me. Jones to their cause. He was from the first their cham- 
pion. They watched the progress of his bill with continued 
and deep interest. When its success was finally announced 
their enthusiasm was most strongly made manifest by cheers 
nnd honors for its author. When the sad message was carried 
across the Pacific that their friend and benefactor was dead 
there was universal grief and mourning in the islands. 

The Philippine Review, a most excellent and remarkably able 
journal, said: 

When the sad news of the death of WILLIAM ATKINSON Jonzs, the 
name that stands with that of Rizal as the greatest sponsor of Philip- 
pine liberties, was known to the Filipino people, the profoundest sor- 
row was felt in every home in the islands. s death is considered as 
a national tragedy and mourned by the entire nation. 

The Hon. Manuel L. Quezon, now president of the Philip- 
pine Senate, who, as Delegate from the islands to the Congress 
of the United States, was associated with Mr. Jones through- 
out the long struggle to secure the passage of the Jones law, 
and without whose able and devoted labors its passage could 
not have been secured, said: 


The death of Mr. Jones, the most loyal and sincere friend of the 
Filipino ple and constant champion of their liberties, is the greatest 
national loss suffered by our country since Rizal was taken away from 
us. The most patriotic Filipino could not have consecrated himself 
more completely to the defense of our interests. 


Hon. Aergio Osmena, the able and greatly loved speaker of 
the Philippine House of Representatives, said: 

It is impossible to express in words the profound grief which now 
shrouds the Filipino people. If Mr. Jones had been a Filipino, his 
never flagging interest for this ray would bave given him the 
right for the complete recognition of all. The fact that Mr. JONES, 

thout being of our race, concentrated all his energy and enthusiasm 
for nearly 20 years to our cause, makes him so deserving of our re- 
ert and our 3 that it would not be sufficient that with a 
throbbing heart before his tomb we tender him our tears and our affec- 
tions. He will live while there breathes a Filipino. 

It is a great accomplishment to have been of real service to 
ten millions of people. It is a still greater accomplishment to 
have won their confidence and love. To have become a neces- 
sary part of the history of a people is to reach the highest 
place to which human ambition can aspire. Such was the ae- 
complishment, and such will be the place in history of WILLIAM 


ATKINSON JONES, whose memory we honor on this day. 


It may not be improper to ex- 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the man whose 
memory we formally honor to-day in accordance with the cus- 
tom of the House was an intellectual and physical aristocrat, 
but a temperamental and spiritual democrat. 

He was born of Virginia and Massachusetts. Through his 
veins there coursed the best blood of the Old Dominion and the 
Old Bay State. His father was of the proud and honorable 
citizenry of Virginia; his mother a most conspicuous repre- 
sentative of the culture and charm of Massachusetts, 


Thus bred, he could not normally have been other than the 
gentleman he was. 

The district which he for so long a time represented in the 
Congress of the United States is made up of a territory as his- 
toric as any spot of like dimensions on the earth. Within its 
confines were born three Presidents of the United States— 
Washington, Madison, and Monroe—men, by the way, who were 
not made great by becoming President, but who made the presi- 
dency great. They were practical architects and builders of 
states and nations, 

There, too, was born Gen. Robert Edward Lee. Others might 
be mentioned—statesmen, writers, soldiers, clergy. That section 
of tidewater Virginia has produced them all. Scarce a square 
mile of that territory but is hallowed by some tradition which 
is sacredly great. 

Hon, WILLIAX A. Jones was worthy, both personally and ofti- 
cially, the fine traditions and spirit of that great section whence 
he came. 

Physically he was of well-nigh perfect proportion and build, 
His features were of finest line, his bearing was one of gracious 
dignity and unostentatious knightliness. His gentlemanliness 
came from the heart out. It was inbred; it was of the warp 
and woof of his spirit. 

Intellectually I think we may justly say, measuring our 
words as we say it, that he was profound. He had a very thor- 
oughly disciplined mind, and a very active and nimble one. He 
discerned in a flash what many others were compelled to toil 
and grope fer. He was a broad-based lawyer. I mean by this 
that he understood the philosophy of the law, comprehended its 
purposes, appreciated its deepness. 

Quite naturally, possessing the mental traits he did, he un- 
derstood history. I do not mean simply that he knew history; 
I mean that he understood it. He comprehended its philosophy, 
too. He caught the significance of events as applied to human 
life and destiny. Thus, Mr. Speaker, he was prepared to be and 
was a great lawmaker. Understanding life, knowing human 
nature, having information of the past which was accurate, and 
being able to analyze with quick and usually unfailing accuracy 
the significance of great activities, he was prepared for great 
work, and he rendered it. 

It is no part of my purpose to review here to-day the history 
of our acquisition of the Philippine Islands and Porto Rico. 

It is fair to say that the former came to us unexpectedly to 
99 per cent of our population. Their coming marked an epoch 
in the life of our Republic. , 

Whatever views gentlemen may entertain as to the ethics, the 
policy, the wisdom of our taking them, all will join in the 
assertion that it was epochal. 


It brought new and unknown problems for our solution. The 
gravity of our responsibility was appreciated nowhere more 
than in the House of Representatives of the United States, 
which prepared to meet it. 

There was accordingly created a committee to deal with these 
grave and intricate things—the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

I think it is safe to assert that no stronger legislative com- 
mittee was ever created than that first Committee on Insular 
Affairs. Of course, all the big men in the House could not be 
placed on it; there were too many, but all who were placed on 
it were big, intellectually and morally. 

Mr. Jones was made the ranking minority member of this 
great and then overwhelmingly important committee. From. 
that time forth the solution of problems affecting the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico became his great official life work. Other 
duties he met, of course, but the insular themes were his first 
and constant study. 

He had very pronounced convictions as to both the theoretical 
and practical phases of these problems. I was not a Member 
of this Congress during the early years when these questions 
were being dealt with, and of course my knowledge of what 
occurred is only historical, but from what I then learned by 
reading the current news and comment and from what I later 
learned of the character and force of Mr. Jones by personal 
contact with him, I can readily understand that although in the 
minority upon the committee, his force must have even then 
been greatly felt, and I dare say modified in a measure, at 
least, the general policy pursued by the Congress. 

In later years, when his party came into power, he became 
chairman of this committee. His death, by the way, removed 
from the committee the last of the Democrats who were ap- 
pointed upon it at the time of its organization. I am not sure, 


but I think our colleagues, Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin, who was 
its first chairman, and the former Speaker of this House, Mr. 
Cannon, are the only Members of the House now who origi- 
nally were upon that distinguished committee. 
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i When Mr. Jones became chairman he immediately set him- 
Self to the task of trying to write his ideals into the law. He 
had no easy task, as I have good occasion to know, because I 
had the honor of being intimately associated with his activities 
and know the difficulties that confronted him, both in Congress 
‘and out. 

He did not, indeed, succeed in accomplishing the full measure 
of his purposes and desires, but he was able—having in this 
the cooperation of almost all—to greatly increase the quantum 
‘of power to be exercised by the people of Porto Rico, and to 
liberalize the government of the Philippines to a point that was 
scarcely supposed possible by many a decade ago. The Philip- 
pine bill likewise carried in it a declaration of purpose on the 
‘part of Congress which gives assurance of ultimate absolute 
independence. 2 

This latter thing was the great hope of Mr. Jones from the 
time I first became officially associated with him upon the com- 
‘mittee in the Fifty-ninth Congress. If he could have but seen 
the full consummation of his great dream of Philippine inde- 
pendence I think he would have died supremely and superbly 
happy. 

I need not dwell here upon the feeling which exists toward 
Mr. Jones in the Philippine Islands, because I am sure all know 
that his is the best-loved name of all the Americans who have 
had to do with Philippine affairs, ; 
| He justly deserves these honors. He was from the beginning 
struggling for these ideals. In this, I think, he represented the 
real, deep thought and feeling of America. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Speaker, this thought has been nearly always reflected, but 
it has not been always possible of accomplishment in the 
measure that Mr. Jones was able to give. 

Just here I think it quite proper to say that the first 
chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs—and that was 
before my first service in Congress—was Mr. Cooper of Wiscon- 
sin, as I said a few moments ago. I happen to know histori- 
cally of a very great fight for a very great principle made by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, and I happen to know—or, at 
least I think I know, and I think when the history of the Phil- 
ippine Islands is written—by Filipinos or hy Americans—that 
those writing it should know and say that it was largely due 
to the forceful energy of the gentleman from Wisconsin that 
there was put into the original organic Philippine act the rec- 
‘ognition of the principle of representative government in the 
Philippines: that is to say, the election of an assembly. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin did great work along the line of 
Self-government even in those days. 

t The gentleman from Virginia followed under different con- 
ditions and in different days. He wrought well and wisely. He 
was grounded in the principles of liberty. He was grounded in 
the spirit of democracy. 

I think I shall not refer to any of the personal phases of our 
relations. He was 1 man of intense convictions—I do not know 
whether it would be proper to say prejudice or not. It has al- 
ways been a difficult thing for me to distinguish at times between 
convictions and prejudices. He was a very aggressive man. 
When he felt, in committee or elsewhere, that he was being ob- 
structed for trifling purposes, or for any purpose that was not 
sincere and in good faith, it was very terrible to have to deal 
with him. 

He was a most lovable man in his private life, as I know, be- 
cause I had opportunity of being associated with him. He was 
a man of tender sentiment, graceful in person, gracious in his 
| temperament and demeanor, a chivalrous, splendid, knightly 
gentleman, 


| The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr, StaypEN] is recognized. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, it is a melancholy pleasure to 
pay tribute to the memory of a man who was both wise and 
good, In the course of my service of 22 years in this House I 
have met no man who in my opinion measured more fully up 
to that high standard than our lamented friend. 

Soon after coming to Congress I was thrown into more or less 
intimate relations with that chivalrous Virginian gentleman, 
WILILIAx A. Jones, and as that intimacy grew so did my love 
and respect for him. He was tall enough to see beyond the con- 
fines of a congressional district, or even over the boundary of 
a State. In his desire for justice he compassed the universe. 
He stood for justice and humanity everywhere and fought for 
the rights of Asiatics just as earnestly and courageously as for 
those of his own fellow Americans, 3 

The greatest work done by our distinguished friend during 
his long legislative service was of a purely American nature, 
although primarily in behalf of aliens. His public service was 


a reaffirmation, by vote and speech, of the rights of man as set 
out in the Declaration of Independence. His character and 
mind were illustrated in his noble efforts to help a foreign 
people on whom an outside power had imposed an unwelcome 
government, That it is a beneficent government, and in the 
main wisely administered, does not alter the fact that it is 


unwelcome, I recall no instance in all history where alien 
government has been acceptable to any people. No people of 
spirit haye ever cheerfully consented to it, and the Filipinos, 
who were the special wards of Mr, Jones, have repeatedly 
shown that they do not lack spirit. 

Mr. Jones did not believe in the government of the con- 
queror. He was too thoroughly American for that, and held 
firmly to the fundamental American faith that Governments 
derive all just powers from the consent of the governed. He 
was not dazzled by the glamour of colonial empire, nor drawn 
into a compromise with conscience by the possibility of profit- 
able trade. 

An honest thinker, the thought never came to him that a 
political act which would be wrong when done by a German or 
Austrian could be right when done by an American, and even 
less so when associated with the possibility of profit. He had 
no patience with the cant and hypocrisy that plead for 
democracy and self-government on one continent and deny it 
on another. He could not be persuaded that principles are lost 
in crossing the seas, or less insistent in Asia than in Europe 
and America. 

He was the commanding figure among many leaders in the 
fight for justice for the Philippines from the time those islands 
passed to the control of the United States. Although oc- 
casionally defeated, he was encouraged and sustained by the 
thought that right must ultimately prevail. His devotion to 
their cause earned him the gratitude and love of 10,000,000 
people, and his memory will be forever linked with the blessings 
of liberty and independence which they are destined to enjoy. 

He was a member of the Anti-Imperialist League, an associa- 
tion of gentlemen who for 20 years have given freely of their 
time and means to see that American principles of government 
shall be applied to the Philippines. That organization, more, 
perhaps, than any individual, in or out of Congress, knew and 
appreciated the work that Representative Jones did for the 
establishment of the political rights of the Filipinos. It relied 
on him, and he never failed to meet its expectations. 

Mr. Speaker, it may be said to the credit of the American 
Congress that, with all but a relatively few Members, the oceu- 
pation of the archipelago has always been regarded as a tem- 
porary measure. In the minds of most Members, including 
many who have for this or that reason voted against the grant 
of independence to the Filipinos, there has persisted the thought 
and purpose to concede it to them at some convenient season. 
In some instances these votes were, I believe, in response to 
party exigency and political platforms and not a true reflection 
of the views of Members. It is one of the evils of party gov- 
ernment—which system, let me say in passing, I believe in— 
that such things do occasionally happen. í 

Of course, strange as it may seem, there have always bee 
some of our fellow citizens who believed that we should keep 
the islands for commercial exploitation, but I will not reflect 
on my countrymen by believing there have ever been more than 
a negligible number. It is the basest form of kaiserism. 

I was here when Dewey won his victory at Manila, and like 
most of my countrymen I began to make the acquaintance of 
the Philippine Islands, which until then had been a mere gep- 
graphical expression. Instantly and instinctively I saw what 
might happen and what, in fact, did happen later, if we should 
assume political control of that far-away territory, and my 
fight against it began at once. So did that of my friend Wr- 
LIAM A. Jones. As he and I saw it so did many others, some of 
whom occupied high official positions, It was frankly said by, 
such men that the association would be unfair to the people 
whom the fortunes of war had made politically dependent on 
us for the time being and would in the end mean disaster for 
the United States. 

The inconsistency with the political principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and with our declared policy as to the 
American continents was pointed out and the whole policy of 
expansion by military conquest protested against. 

These were the circumstances that compelled, and the people 
who organized the Anti-Imperialist League. The loyalty of that 
association to true Americanism commands the respect of all 
thoughtful and patriotic people. 

In these days political writers and speakers are expressing 
an old thought in a new phrase. “ Self-determination,” which 
President Wilson pleads for so eloquently, and to which our 
associates in the great war are pledged, is only the American 
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Iden of government by the consent of the governed. More than 
140 years ago we declared any other form of government to be 
unjust, and it can not be made just, even when imposed by our 
own Republic. Our ancestors made themselves immortal by that 
declaration, even as Rizal, Quezon, Osmena, and other great 
Filipinos are marked for immortality for doing precisely the 
same thing. 

Mr. Jones rejoiced in the prosperity and comparative free- 
dom that came to the Filipinos under American direction. He 
pored over the statistics of their growing trade and was pleased 
that a large share of it is with the United States. But he 
rejoiced more that the ease and comfort that came to the Fili- 
pinos did not seduce them from the thought of independence. 
I believe that if they had ever shown any lessening of loyalty 
to that principle it would have broken his great heart. For 
the nearly 20 years that they have been bound to us by the 
treaty signed in-Paris he labored in their interest and in har- 
mony with sound Americanism to break the tie. In that cause 
he never slept at his post, never ceased from his labors. 

In 1912 he and I, on his suggestion, visited the governor of 
New Jersey, then become the presidential candidate of our 
party, to invite his attention to the repeated declarations in 
Democratic national platforms in favor of the complete inde- 
pendence of the Philippine people. The progress since made in 
the direction of conceding to them the right of self-government, 
which we claim for ourselves may, in some measure, be due to 
the earnest argument made on that occasion by Representative 
JONES, 

From the beginning of the war we have all hoped for an 
early victory over the hosts of autocracy and evil headed by 
the German Emperor and that civilization would be rescued 
from its great peril and the council of peace assembled. The 
President has said that the small nations shall live and . shail 
have their ewn governments based on the will of the people to 
be governed and that they shall determine its form. It is a 
noble thought, nobly expressed, but has its embarrassments, 
How will we meet the jeers and scorn of the despoilers of Po- 
land, Serbia, Rumania, Bohemia, and Belgium, if our own hands 
are not clean, if we still maintain unwelcome government in 
the Philippines? Surely, sir, our own house must be set in 
order before we can‘undertake to direct the affairs of Europe. 
Such, I feel sure, was the wish and thought of Mr. Jones. 

He died happy in the knowledge that his work had been prac- 
tically finished, that the Congress of the United States had sol- 
emnly declared in the act approved August 20, 1916, that the 
complete independence of the Philippine Islands should be 
formally recognized “as soon as a stable government can be 
established therein.” 

He was profoundly gratified that the Philippine government 
had become stable and that the Filipinos were demonstrating 
their fitness for independence. 

Now, in the great world crisis they did even more to merit 
this recognition. They prepared and tendered an army of 25,000 
men to serve with the United States and their allies in the war 
for democracy and “self-determination” in Europe. Shall we 
be faithless to the character of our own country and outrage the 
memory of the great Virginian whose memory we are honoring 
to-day by refusing to give him the greatest memorial possible, 
by refusing to link his name forever with the history of a free, 
independent, and grateful people? Shall we not be just to the 
Filipinos? 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, for printing in the RECORD, as a part of 
my speech, resolutions of respect to the memory of WILLIAM A. 
Jones adopted by the Anti-Imperialist League, and an estimate 
of his character and services by Mr. Erving Winslow, of Boston, 
the secretary of that organization. 

MEMORIAL OF THE HON. WILLIAM ATKINSON JONES. 
(By Erving Winslow.) 

WILLIAM ATKINSON JOXES, whose public service in the Congress of 
the United States was unprecedently monumental in quality as in dura- 
tion, will be honored there by his colleagues for what it contributed 
to the national welfare, as Virginia has testified to his devotion to 
that of his State, and as those who regarded him as his wards “in 
loco parentis,” the Filipino ponie, have in every possible way mani- 
fested their gratitude for his great share in causing the door to be 
opened for them presently to enter into an independent life. 

It may be permitted tọ add a humble but most sincere testimony 
to Mr, Jones's memory for his noble world service, such as few men 
of our own or of any time have rendered to mankind. In the good 
fight which he fought he gave us encouragement to believe that his 
hands were stayed up by our Joyal support, such as the warrior law- 
giver of old received from his followers when his were made steady, 
like our hero's, until the going down of the sun. 

To Mr. Jones is due a conspicuous part in the establishment by 
statute of the United States of a great principle which has acquired 
such momentum that both sides in the great war claim it as their 
own—one in sincerity and the other with the hypocrisy which is the 
tribute paid to right by wrong. 


The right of “self-detcrmination” to be a free and independent 
nation was conceded by many great men of both the Democratic and 
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probation if they would lay dewn their arms. No action was taken 
upon it by the committee to which it was referred. 
From April 11, 1899, when the transfer of sovereignty from Spain 


to the United States took place, to July 1, 1902, the distracted Fili- 
three distinct 


conditions as would lead up, in his epinion, to a status 
serve and receive the grant of ce—such 

platform of the Democratic Party three preceding national con- 
ventions succeeding its attitude upon the 1 taken when the 
treaty with Spain was pending. he bill H. R. 22143, 

Congress, that Mr. Jones offered, was reported from the Insular Com- 
mittee, of which he was chairman, April 26, 1912. ‘The bill fixed 
the date for this grant as eight rs from its but it was 
never acted upon, use’ 1 te concerns of Philippine admin- 
istration of a critical nature, relating to the Friars’ lands, took pre- 
cedence of opportunity given in the House to the chairman of the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. Not until August 26, 1914, could Mr, 
Jones introduce as an “organic act“ his bill H. R. 18459, which, 
while containing a statement in its preamble that the United States 
“purposes to withdraw its sovereignty from the Philippine Islands,” 
— d _ — a date therefor. Mr. Jones said in his report accompany- 

g the S 

“It has not been deemed wise to attempt to fix the precise time 
for establishing Philippine independence, inasmuch as conditions may 
be of a nature to render sueh separation eyen sooner than 
could be properly fixed in an act of legislation. The theory upon which 
the pro measure has been framed is that the Filipino people pos- 
sess the capacity for self-government and are entitled to enjoy it. 
It is believed that with the 9 for conclusive demonstra- 
tion of their ability in this direction the date of complete independence 
will not be long deferred.” 

Though, under conditions of enfeebled health, Mr. Jones, in cha 
of the bill, supported by the eloquent and earnest champion of 

le, Commissioner Quezon, made a brave and successful contest for 

s “ creation,” which was passed October 14, with a few amendmen 
and sent to the Senate, where, however, it failed of adoption. 

With characteristic perseverance a enthusiasm, Mr. JONES pre- 
sented substantially the same bill as H. R. 1 on the opening day of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, December 6, 1915, which was refe: to the 
Insular Committee. In similar form, a bill (S. 381) was passed in the 
Senate, sent to the House of Representatives, and referred to its Insular 
Committee also, with the startling amendment, that had been offered 
and enginecred by Senator CLARKE, which established the “ transfer of 
2 sovereignty, and governmental control of the Philippine 

ands, to be completed and become absolute not less than two years 
nor more than four years from the date of the approval of this act.” 
Senator Cuarke’s characteristic r Swept away the Senate's 
opposition, and, ee eo Mr. Jonus with his political acumen must have 
recognized the fact that in practical details the enactment would re- 
quire much _ reshapi his le-hearted deyotion to the cause and 
loyalty to the admin tion which had approved it led him to cause 
S. 381 to be substituted in his committee for his own bill II. R. 1, and 
to be why eine favorably. It was fated to defeat in the “ House of 
its friends.” Once more the high-hearted and gallant Joxes faced the 
situation and moved the substitution of his organic act,” II. R. 1, with 
its strong preamble as follows: 

“Whereas it was never the intention of the people of the United 
States in the incipiency of the War with Spain to make it a war of 
conquest or for territorial aggrandizement; and 

been, the purpose of the 
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by ereas for the s y accomp ent of su urpose it is de- 
sirable to place in the hands of the people of the Philippines as large 
a control of their domestic affairs as can be given them withont, ta 
the meantime, 8 the exereise of the rights of sovereignty by 
the people of the United States in order that, by the use and exercise 
of popular franchise and governmental powers, they may be the better 
prepared to fully assume the responsibilities and enjoy all the privileges 
of complete independence: etc. 

This act was passed by the House May 1, 1916, and sent to con- 
ference. It was reported to the Senate August 14 and passed August 
16, reported to the House August 15, passed August 18, and approved 
by the President August 29. 

It is believed that Mr. Jones first suggested to the President the 
intment was so for- 
yelopment of Filipino 


name of Governor General Harrison, whose a 
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92 ce— though his own share therein sought no public expression, 
elt a teful consciousness of it. In a letter he wrote a few weeks be- 
fore his death to a friend, he said: 


“From what I have been able to learn of conditions in the Philip- 
pines, never before have their inhabitants been blessed with an equal 
amount of happiness, contentment, and prosperity to that which 
they are now enjoying. This, I am assured, even by those who doubted 
the wisdom of the passage of the organic law under which the 
Filipinos are now living, is chiefly due to the enactment of that legis- 
jation, and never before have the Filipinos manifested a like amount 
of good-will for the people of the United States. The state of generat 
eontentment which exists throughout the islands, and the many mani- 
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festations of loyalty on the part of their inhabitants to the American 


Government, is not due, as has been asserted in certain quarters, to 
the alleged fact that they have lost their desire for complete inde- 
pendence. On the contrary, I believe it is true that the increased 
measure of autonomy which they now enjoy has but stimulated their 
desire for complete autonomy and absolute independence.” 

At one time when Goy. Gen. Harrison had expressed some doubts 
whether his health would permit his longer retention of his post 
(fortunately since dispelled) only one name was mentioned among 
the Filipinos and their friends for the succession—him who thus 
might actually share, as the representative of the United States, in 
the coronation of his work. A once contemplated visit to the Philip- 
pine Islands was hailed there with enthusiastic anticipation as the 
opportunity for a national welcome by a grateful nation. 

rom the iong campaign, implying a close touch and much corre- 
spondence with Mr. Jones, it is difficult to discriminate between the 
admirable characteristics exhibited by our great and good friend. Per- 
haps that modesty and courtesy which welcomed his followers and 
aca to a cooperative place in his counsels were most impressive 
to them. 

He was firm in principle, but accessible to compromise or conces- 
sion in detail: fiery in zeal, but capable of patient restraint; quite in- 
dependent, but dutifully so within the circle of party and official 
loyalty; brilliant in repartee, but with a thrust so fair that its keen- 
ness left no festering wound! ‘The Anti-Imperialist League, cohort of 
the legion which followed the eagles of “the noblest Roman of them 
all,” has expressed thus its sense of their loss—the loss of two nations: 

“Resolved, That the Anti-Imperialist League, in mourning the death 
of WILLIAM ATKINSON JONES, which evoked such deep feeling among 
its members, is anticipating the mse which will come from the 
grateful people of the Philippine Islands when they hear that their 
patient and zealous advocate is no more, 

+ Duran the latter part of his veteran service in Congress he gare 
himself without stint to the cause of the Filipino people, especially to 
that which he believed to be of the first importance, preparation for 
their independence, believing it to be the fulfillment of the duty owed 
to them as well as to the United States. J : 

“As chairman of the Insular Committee of the Sixty-fifth Congress he 
was enabled at Jast to obtain acceptance of his own ‘ organic act’ (the 
Jones bill) for the self-government of the Philippines, which, though 
in. feeble health, he supported against embittered opposition with won- 
slerful tact, discretion, and courtesy such as won him the respect of his 
adversaries, the admiration of the league, and the passionate devotion 
of the Filipino people, who kindled bonfires on every hill, held meetings 
to applaud him, and gave his name to public places. 

— Not only did this act establish a well-considered system of self- 

vernment and make a reality of what was once a catch-word, the 
*hilippines for the Filipinos,’ but it contained a promise that in due 
time the United States would grant autonomy to the archipelago. 

“Mr, Jones lived to see his work tested thoroughly, to see abuses 
corrected, extravagance checked, and executive, legal, and legislative 
offices working well and in entire harmony with the supreme representa- 
tive of the United States, Governor General Harrison, but he felt that 
his t reward would come when the end should crown his splendid 
rr A hoping for ‘ his pore as his last letter said, that everything 
would ‘serve to hasten the hour when they should be nted complete 
independence. To that end we, his a tes and followers, as his 
best memorial, pledge our renewed devotion.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Saunvers] is recognized, 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, we are gathered 
together to-day to pay those tributes to the memory of a de- 
parted friend which are prompted by the affectionate regard 
in which he was held in this body. In length of service in 
the House of Representatives, Mr. Jones was exceeded by only 
one Member from his native State, in the entire history of 
that Commonwealth, and paralleled by but few in the entire 
country. He was first elected in 1890, and at the time of his 
death was rounding out a notable career of continuous service. 
+. WILLIAM ATKINSON Jones was born in Warsaw, Va., in 1849. 
‘As a boy he served for a time in the Confederate army, 
iprincipally in the defense of Richmond. At the conclusion of 
‘hostilities, he resumed the studies which the war had inter- 
rupted, and graduated in the department of law at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in the year 1870. 

That same year he began the practice of his chosen profes- 
sion in his native town. His success was rapid and uninter- 
rupted, and graduated in the department of law at the University 
early turned to politics, and took an active part in the heated 
controversies, both local and national, which marked that 
period. In 1890 he was first elected to Congress, and from that 
time forward he was successively chosen from his district 
to represent it in this body. : : 
| There are several things to be noted in connection with this 
Jong and unusual service. In the first place it very clearly 
shows that Mr. Jones represented a homogeneous people, hold- 

. ing a steady attitude toward public questions, and free from 
those violent fluctuations of sentiment which so often defeat a 
-representative, at the very time that he is attaining a position 
ito be of the highest service to his constituents. Again this fact 
‘of long and continuous service, indicates that the representative 
‘was in some degree an unusual man, and by reason of con- 
spicuous merit was able to maintain his hold upon his people. 
Even a constituency in the highest degree stable and con- 
servative in its attitude would not retain in its service for 
so protracted a period a man who did not establish in their 
judgment his supremacy over his compeers and competitors. 


Mr. Jones, particularly in the early period of his career as 
the Member from the first district of Virginia, had some hard- 
fought political battles, in which the issue was in doubt. But 
as time progressed, he so established himself in the confidence 
and affection of the yoters of that portion of the State that 
both nominations and elections became a mere matter of form. 
Our friend possessed a clear intellect, a cool and well-poised 
judgment, high ideals, rugged integrity, a natural aptitude for 
debate, and unusual capacity for hard and grinding work. It 
was inevitable that a man possessing these qualifications would 
succeed, first at the bar, and then in this deliberative body, 
where he served so long, and with such distinction. 

The district which he represented comprises the bulk of 
those counties in which the first settlements were made in Vir- 
ginia. These counties were the birthplace of a number of the 
most distinguished men that Virginia has contributed to the 
councils of that Commonwealth, and of the Nation. Wash- 
ington, Madison, Monroe, Lee, and many other great men, hailed 
from that portion of our State. The present population of the 
district are in large measure descended from the first settlers, 
with but little admixture of other stocks. Nourished upon the 
traditions of their great forbears, living somewhat away from 
the established lines of travel in Virginia, they have preserved 
to a large extent the old outlook upon fundamental national 
questions, a profound reverence for the Constitution, and an 
indisposition to accept in haste new doctrines, destructive of 
the old, and in many cases with nothing to be said in their 
behalf, save the insistent demand that they should be accepted 
merely beeause they were new. Cherishing this attitude him- 
self, Mr. Jones was the ideal Representative for such a con- 
stituency. I would not for a moment be understood as suggest- 
ing that either he, or his people, were narrow, provincial, back- 
ward, and unprogressive. Far from it. He kept ubreast with 
the movements of modern thought, accepting afier full con- 
sideration that which upon the whole seemed io represent prog- 
ress, but firmly rejecting the chaff that was presented to him 
in the name of progress. 

By virtue of his membership on the Committee on Insular 
Affairs, Mr. Jones was naturally brought into intimate contact 
with the problems of life, and government in Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines. He was the firm friend at all time of the 
people of those islands, and believed that they were capable of 
self-government, and home rule, in the present, not at some in- 
definite time in the future. 


He took an active part in the construction of the last Philip- 


pine act, an act that may almost be called a constitution for 
the islands. While the act fell far short of his conception of 
a proper measure of home rule for the islanders, it represented 
a greatestep forward, and if he had lived, it would have given 
him the keenest delight to read the last report made by Gov- 
ernor Harrison, upon the progress that the Filipino people have 
made in the direction of substantial self-government, a gov- 
ernment in which efficient native administrators have largely. 
replaced foreigners, and have evidenced the very highest ca- 
pacity to administer civil government in all of its details. 
Knowledge of this success on the part of his Filipino friends 
would have delighted his heart, justifying as it has done, his 
confidence that if given the opportunity, the people of those 
islands would show themselyes capable of self-government, and 
entitled to be relieved from a condition of foreign tutelage. 

As a debater in this body until ill health overtook him, Mr. 
Jones shrank from no encounter. He possessed in an unusual 
degree the power of lucid and perspicuous speech, though at 
times he rather overelaborated his subject by too great attention 
to detail. He was held in high esteem by all of his colleagues 
who recognized the purity of his ideals, and the clarity of his 
intellect. During the latter years of his membership in this 
body he was not a frequent participant in its debates. The 
steady progress of the disease which finally overcame him, while 
it did not seem in any wise to affect the vigor of his intellect, 
indisposed him to physical exertion. His last extended appear- 
ance on the floor was in connection with the Philippine bill, a 
measure that was very dear to his heart. His contributions to 
the debates upon that measure, both to the general debate, and 
under the five-minute rule, showed that he had lost nothing of 
his informing capacity when dealing with a measure which he 
had made the subject of study. Throughout the entire progress 
of the bill, he showed himself a master at all times of the whole 
subject matter, both in the large view, and in the minuter de- 
tails which are so often inadequately apprehended by the com- 
mittee reporting a bill, and insufficiently presented. 

Mr. Jones was one of the most indefatigable members of this 
body in looking after the interests of his constituents, whether 
those interests took the form of legislation, or of some detail 
requiring attention at the departments. 
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It was this apes industry in all matters large and 
small, his rugged integrity, his power of lucid speech, his deyo- 
tion to the interests of his “constituents, his high ideals, and his 
upright life, that explain his remarkable hold upon his con- 
stituents, No district, it may be said without offense to any one, 
or implied criticism of any one, ever had a more faithful repre- 
sentative, or one serving them with an eye more single to their 
interests. He was a valued friend, and I mourn his loss, feeling 
that Virginia, and in particular the district which he repre- 
sented so long, and so ably, are the poorer by his death. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from the Philip- 
pine Islands [Mr. pe VEYRA] is recognized. 


Mr. DE VEYRA. Mr. Sreaxer, I must not elude my duty to 
participate in the memorial services of to-day, Being a Filipino 
and one of the representatives of a nation for whose welfare 
Congressman Jones dedicated his best efforts, I would be un- 
easy, I would be recalcitrant to my official duties, if I should 
desist from joining this affectionate tribute given him by his 
comrades. This is because Filipinos owe WILLIAM ATKINSON 
Joxes a gratitude great and sincere; we are his debtors for- 
ever, 

It was Commissioner Quezon, my predecessor in office and a 
coworker of Congressman Jones in the same enterprise, who 
said that, after that of Rizal, our national hero, Joxxs's death 
is the greatest loss that has befallen the Filipino people. Mr. 
Quezon had a happy thought when he uttered that great truth 
a great truth echoing the beatings of every Filipino heart. 

The names of Rizal and Jones will, indeed, go down in his- 
tory intertwined. ‘They signify the moral union of two peoples, 
the American and the Filipino. The altruism of one and the 
gratitude of the other make them brothers. 

Rizal and Joxxs are two symbolisms. Rizal dispelled our 
slecp of centuries and awakened the conscience of the masses, 
Jones enthroned our rights, making us conscious of a juridical 
existence with a promise of a grander national future cheering 
us on and on. The one was a hope, the other a reality. Rizal 
was the flower containing the pollen in which Jones had become 
the fruit. Rizal launched the campaigns for our social rehabili- 
tation and laid the bases of our nationalism. Joxes espoused 
the seasoned effects of those campaigns and revealed to the 
American people a national unit desirous of enjoying the full 
rights and attributes of an independent existence. The Filipino 
patriot was the key of gold which unlocked the destinies of a 
people; the American patriot was the clarion which blazoned 
forth America’s official recognition of their national aspirations. 
Rizal fell a victim to Spanish muskets, singing: 

I die just when I see the dawn break, 
Through the gloom of night, to herald the day. 

Joxes was summoned by death hardly having witnessed the 
operations of the law he indited; but he, like Rizal, died on 
the eve of the great readjustments which surely must ‘transpire 
when the greatest treaty in history shall have been concluded. 
‘Thus, together, Rizal and Joxxs— their epochal labors—may be 
said to constitute the foundation stones of the future Filipino 
nation, 

One of the best eulogies of Congressman Jones delivered in 
the Philippines was that of Senator Rafael Palma, the present 
secretary of the interior, in the joint session of the two houses of 
our legislature. In summarizing the general impression pro- 
duced by the death of the noble Virginian, Mr. Palma said: 

On the 16th of April of this tgrt, [1918], the faint accent of the cable 
transmitted from one end to the other of this archipelago the news that 
8 Joxxs of Virginia was seriously ill. message of sor- 
row produced in all parts of the islands a sensation of anguish, and the 
soul of the whole country felt the profound alarm that something was be- 
ing lost which was a part of it, something which was to it intimate and 
5 When after a few days later the cables flashod the sadder news 

s demise, a general consternation overran the Filipino homes, drown- 
‘ng thelr inhabitants in profound mourning and meditation 
Filipino ponu after experiencing the first moments of stupor and 
(pain, arose like n oy soul to Fed a 8 expression to its sincere 
condolence for the bi dos an the messages which came from the 
ree confines of our m unleipatitles, from our political, civic, and so- 
cial organizations, as well as in the memorial services rendered for the 
departed, the language of man exhausted the vocabulary ef pain, that 
vocabulary that can not, and can never, inclose the multifarious senti- 
ments of the human heart. 


Nothing would be lost—rather, it would be proper to repeat 
here the expressions of grief, of love, and of gratitude of the 
Filipino people on the death of their benefactor. But it is not 
easy to comprehend their feelings, impossible to accurately por- 
tray them here. This is because the Filipinos haye come to re- 
gard Congressman Jones not only with fondness but also with 
an affection that approximates idolatry, 

Joxrs's colleagues in this House and his friends have 
poken and will ever speak of his legislative works and of the 
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distinctive phases of his attractive personality. Certainly he 
possessed a noble spirit, an admirable self-denial, an absolute 
unselfishness; he had a devotion to duty that was characteris- 
tically American; he was persistent and resolute in his battles 
for lofty ideals; he was a good friend, a loyal companion, an 
affectionate father; in short, the irreproachable model of a 
citizen. 

The Filipinos haye much to say concerning him which, 
though identical with what Americans say, may have a differ- 
ent significance, because it comes from the lips of another 
race possessed of different customs. 

Note, nevertheless, that although we are different from you 
in various respects, there exist fundamental elements which 
make possible mutual understanding between us. We are 
Christians; we are the only Christian nation in the Orient. 
Our Christianization is not of one, two, or three generations 
merely. It dates far back into the sixteenth century. It began 
even before the discovery of the Mississippi, before the founda- 
tion of the thirteen colonies, and long before the arrival of 
the Mayflower in the waters of New England. For three cen- 
turies occidental civilization had been transfiguring our na- 
tional structure. Thus it was that America, much to her sur- 
prise, found in the Philippines a people fairly well occi- 
dentalized. 

From across the Pacific, therefore, Filipinos and Americans 
can, figuratively speaking, shake hands. We understand you 
well. Our sense of gratitude is the same as yours. And we are 
well known for our gratefulmess. In this country,” said a 
Spanish governor general, referring to the Philippines, “ there 
blooms as if by spontaneous growth the flower of gratitude.” 

Permit me to illustrate my point by an emotional incident. 
On April 8, 1918, my wife and I learned, with great alarm, that 
the night before Congressman Jones had been suddenly attacked 
with paralysis. We hurried to the hospital to visit him. It 
was not a case of mere courtesy, but of an affection almost 
filial. The patient was in bed unconscious. Mrs. Jones and 
Mrs. de Veyra had already met each other in Manila and had 
seen each other here many times before. When they saw each 
other then they embraced and bitterly wept together, the tears 
of the American lady mingling with those of the Filipino in 
common grief. That incident conveys a meaning which no 
eloquence can adequately explain. It is an incident which is 
entirely private and whose mention in this august Hall might 
be inappropriate, but is justifiable in order to show with what 
regard Congressman Jones is held by the country. 

We like him as a father. The immense good which he had 
done for our country has evoked in us this sentiment. It was 
with a paternal spirit that he dealt with my predecessor. 
Jones and Quezon had helped one another for full six years 
promoting a common cause. When Commissioner Quezon left 
for the Philippines, to be the bearer of the new enactment, the 
two men parted in tears. 

We like Jones, indeed, as a father. He was always willing 
to help us in our difficulties and his counsels we always sought. 
More than this, it was he who gave our country political recog- 
nition. It was he to whom we are indebted for the moderniza- 
tion of our institutions. He was the author of our new organic 
law, bearing the promise of this Republic that the Philippines 
will in time be made absolutely free. He is to us, therefore, 
what King Jolin and the framers of the Magna Charta are to 

. He is to us what Jefferson and the signers of the 
immortal Declaration of Independence are te Americans. 

If I may justify this parallelism, permit me to recall the situa- 
tion of the Philippines before August 29, 1916, the date when 
President Wilson affixed his signature to the Jones law. What 
were we then? An almost voiceless people, with a peculiar sys- 
tem of laws, neither a colony nor a territory—a thing undefined 
in terms of colonial history. 

Imagine a people which Spain had educated for three hun- 
dred and fifty years, but whose national ideals had been re- 
pressed. It was a nation which believed in the doctrines of 
democracy and was impatiently desirous of seeing itself com- 
pletely independent. It had no mother, and it did not wish to 
have a stepmother. In the transmutation of its social and po- 
litical institutions it studied the conditions of your Common- 
wealth, the most democratic Commonwealth of the world. Far 
from silencing our aspirations, the study convinced us that 
those aspirations were legitimate, and they accordingly flamed 
anew. ‘The youthful nation felt in its veins the awakening of 
a new life, was the more encouraged, and became more impa- 
tiently eager to direct its own destinies. 

For a time, however, it seemed as if fate had wafted us for- 
evermore under the domination of this Republic. Infinences 
counter to altruism and ambitions which defile democratic tra- 
ditions had won the day in this country. The Philippines was 


placed first under a military régime, and then under a provi- 
sional, civil government from the year 1902. 

The man whose memory we honor to-day was then already a 
Member of the House. As a member of a party which had 
championed the best traditions of America, he sympathized 
from the very beginning with national aspirations of the Fili- 
pinos; and although, with his party, he was defeated in Con- 
gress on the question of what should be the status of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, he did not abandon the enterprise, pinning his 
hopes upon better times. 

The opportunity soon came with the victory of his party in 
1912. The Democratic Party, as already indicated, has always 
cherished the national tradition of not embarking in an enter- 
prise which carries with it the domination of an alien race. 
In the presidential campaigns of 1900, 1904, 1908, and 1912 it 
had consistently maintained the same policy concerning the 
Philippines, with minor alterations as to form. 

Hence it was that stupendous forces had to array themselves 
in order to bring about the ratification of the treaty of Paris, 
And even in the discussion of the organic act of 1902, the claim 
of the Democratic Party that the desires of the Filipino people 
be respected was vigorously asserted. 

Congressman Jones was not unmindful of these antecedents 
when in 1912 he presented his first bill giving autonomy to the 
Philippines. Being a man of conviction and of courage, and, 
more than this, a man of lofty ideals, he felt that the oppor- 
tunity he awaited had come, and he renewed with vigor the 
campaign for the restoration of the political rights of the 
Filipinos. Four years later he was triumphant. 

It was through Congressman Jones, therefore, that the Demo- 
cratic Party fulfilled a promise that was proclaimed repeatedly 
during four consecutive presidential campaigns. It was 


through him that America translated into concrete letters an 


item of her genuine democracy—the nondomination of another 
people against their consent. 

America should appreciate the generous endeavors of this 
illustrious son! The Democratic Party should revere him as 
one of their brilliant satellites! Both America and the Demo- 
cratic Party owe him a debt of gratitude for having thus 
staged in colonial history the pageant of a lustrous altruism! 

In the hearts of the Filipinos the memory of WILIAM 
ATKINSON Jones will ever be dearly cherished. Long will we 
pay tribute to that magnanimous man. While it can not be said 
of him that for the Filipinos he is “ First in peace, first in war, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen,” indisputably he is 
the American most dear to our hearts. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
teman from Missouri [Mr. DICKINSON]. 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, WIA A. Jones, of Vir- 
ginia, was my friend, and for him I entertained a high regard 
and sincere friendship, commencing with my coming to Con- 
gress in the winter of 1910. I first met him in November, 1909, 
at Butler, Mo., where he attended the funeral services of his 
close personal friend, the gifted Davi A. De Armonp, whose 
tragic death brought sorrow to so many. I was first attracted 
to Mr. Jones by the known close friendship that existed be- 
tween him and Dr Armonp, who for nearly 20 years represented 
here with marked ability the sixth congressional district of 
Missouri, beginning their terms together in 1890, their relations 
were as Close as brothers. The fact that I was the successor 
and friend of Mr. De Arsconp brought me more quickly into a 
personal relation with WI HA A. Jones, whose friendship and 
courtesy I deeply appreciated. For two years I was a member 
of the Committee on Insular Affairs, of which he was the able 
chairman for a number of years. During that service he was 
the author of constructive legislation for the Philippine Islands 
and for Porto Rico, meeting the hopes of those peoples and the 
best judgment of our own country. With singular ability he 
met the task assigned to him, and for the work done he will 
long be held in grateful remembrance in the affections of both 
the Filipinos and the Porto Ricans who yearned for a happy 
settlement of their troublous conditions. I hope the laws en- 
acted by Congress through the guidance of this distinguished 
Virginian will help to bring lasting peace and prosperity to 
these countries now so closely allied to us. 

It was my fortune a few years ago, with two other Members of 
Congress—Judge Towner, of Iowa, and Judge Harpy, of Texas 
to go on a delightful trip by boat down the Potomac into his 
district as his guest. He showed us many places of interest, 
among them, Stratford, the historic home of the Lees, in West- 
moreland County, Va. It was at Stratford that Robert B. Lee 
and Light Horse Harry Lee were born and reared. A wonder- 


ful brick mansion of ancient structure nearly 300 years old still 
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graces this home. He took us also to the place where George 
Washington was born, and where a beautiful shaft is erected as 
a monument to his memory, upon the spot where once stood 
his colonial home, his birthplace, now long since destroyed by 
fire. This shaft was erected through the efforts of Mr. Jones. 
In this same county, he showed us where Monroe, of historic 
fame, one of the Presidents, had lived. A ragged old oak tree 
stands there as a modest sentinel near where the house once 
stood in which Monroe lived, but now long since gone. No 
monument there to mark the home of him who gave name to the 
famous Monroe Doctrine, only an old field, uncultivated and 
uncared for, now owned, I was told, by an old negro man, a 
relic of the days of slavery, when master and slave lived in 
harmony together. The recollection of this trip will always be 
a pleasure to me. 

Long service in Congress, his faithful discharge of duty, his 
marked ability, and his success as a legislator, and particularly 
as chairman of the committee which he honored, made him the 
fit and worthy Representative of a great and historic Virginia 
district, which continued to send him here for a long period 
of years, serving at his death his fourteenth term in Congress. 
What a tribute to a great public servant, so long honored by his 
district, whose confidence he deservedly retained, faithful to the 
end. The high office was to him a position of trust, worthily 
bestowed and honorably held. He died in the harness of official 
life and the memory of his charming life and the splendid record 
left by him will not only be a sweet heritage to those who loved 
him but will be his monument, worthily erected by his own 
services well rendered by this distinguished Virginian and 
strong American citizen. He lived a good life. He traveled 
safely along the paths of a well-ordered career. From the 
mysteries of life he has gone into the shadows of the great be- 
yond, and if a well-spent life and honorable career can open 
the gates of eternal life to a true soul, WILLIAM A. Jones is now 
already safé in the enjoyment of an assured reward. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from the Philippine Islands [Mr. Yancco]. 


Mr. YANGCO. Mr. Speaker, I am certainly grateful to the 
House for the privilege extended to me of saying a few words 
on this occasion. I have anxiously desired to pay in this Hall 
a formal tribute of affection and respect to Congressman Wir- 
LIAM A. Jones, of Virginia, not only that I may echo the voice 
of my country, but also that I may express my proper senti- 
ments. 

I met Mr. Jones on one of my visits to this country four 
years ago. The personality of the Congressman was simply 
arresting, and the impression he left in me on that first meet- 
ing I shall neyer forget. His mode of speech, measured, firm, 
and emphatic, was such as to send a thrill of admiration in 
one's being. That gentle and piercing glance, lucid eyes, spoke 
of a grandeur of soul within the man. They concealed firm 
resolve and devotion to a just cause. 

I have seen Mr. Jones many times thereafter. As if by a 
magnetic force I found myself being drawn to him, and I have 
liked him more and more, He was one of those few individuals 
whose influence, once felt, is difficult to elude. 

As chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs, Mr. Joxes 
was well known in the Philippines. His repeated attempts to 
secure for the Philippines a more liberal form of government, 
one that was to be consonant with the rapid advancement of 
the archipelago, were hailed there with delight; and the people 
have looked upon him as the leader of their cause in this 
body. 

The early part of the year 1916 was a period of intense labor 
for Congressman Jones. He had just secured the favorable 
report of the committee on his bill with regard to the Philippine 
Islands, and the Senate Committee on the Philippine Islands 
was disposed to take the same favorable action. That was the 
same bill which to-day is the new organic act of the Philippines, 
It did not embody all that Mr. Jones had desired to be embodied 
in its provisions, nor was it a complete response of America to 
the righteous claims of Philippine nationalism, but it was the 
only kind of more liberal legislation for the Philippines which 
bore the promise of sanction in both Houses of Congress. As 
Senator Rosrnson has said in one of his recent speeches, the 
opposition to that bill, as well as to the Clarke amendment, 
“was organized and powerful, and the contest was one of the 
fiercest he had observed in Congress during 15 years’ service,” 
Mr. Jones worked for the passage of the bill with the energy, 
the firmness, and the fortitude of an apostle. He was even 
branded as a traitor to the Republic, but his adamantine 
courage faltered not. He was convinced of the justice of the 
cause he championed, and he labored on and on, Who knows 
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but that his exertions then were the immedlate cause of a 
physical collapse which soon thereafter: ensued. 

But the bill of his endeavors passed both Houses of Congress, 
and he heard from across the ocean the jubilant acclaim of a 
grateful people. 

The month of September, 1916, ushered a new era in the his- 
tory of the Philippines. It was then that the Jones law 
operated in full force. The government of the Philippines was 
reorganized. Many changes were introduced.. Among these 
were the creation of the Philippine Senate, elected by direct 
popular vote. In every department of government the natives 
were given a participation greater than ever before. For the 
first time they became real participants in the guidance of their 
own affairs. It was the boon of the Jones law, and the name 
of the Congressman was on every lip from one end of the archi- 
pelago to the other. 

The Jones law was not a premature piece of legislation. The 
Filipinos have more than measured up to the expectation of 
its author. The machinery it created is to-day functioning 
smoothly. The people have become more contented. Knowing 
that America’s promise of complete independence will some day 
he redeemed, they have concentrated their energies on the task 
of making the progress of the Jand most substantial. We are 
to-day advancing by leaps and bounds. We will set a record 
in colonial history. 

A little incident is not out of place in this connection. I 
remember that when the Jones bill was being discussed in Con- 
gress there was a prominent American attorney in the Philip- 
pines who hurried to these shores in order to aid in the general 
campaign against the passage of the bill. He went back dis- 
appointed. Shortly before Mr. Joxxs's death the same attorney 
appeared at his office and congratulated him for the splendid 
results which the new form of government has brought about 
in the Philippines. “But, my friend,” inquired the Congress- 
man, were you not here two years ago to oppose with your 
infinence and power the passage of my bill?” “It is true,” 
replied the attorney, “ but you were right and I was wrong.” 

Hardly, however, had the new order of things been inaugu- 
rated when our benefactor and friend passed into the Great Be- 
yond. His death is a national loss to my country. His name will 
ever be chiseled in the tablets of our memory. We love him, be- 
cause he made possible for us the dawn of a grander day; because 
he opened the vista of a cheerful national future. The greater 
Philippines that is hoped to be coming, when the realignments 
of the world’s dominions shall have been completed, will be the 
most fitting monument to his name and deeds. 

Mr, Speaker, I find no words forceful enough with which to ex- 
press the grief of my people for the death of Congressman Jones. 
Never in the annals of our land have we, as a people, felt so bit- 
terly the death of an alien friend. It seems as if something has 
been wrenched away, from our national being—something torn 
away from the very fibers of our hearts. 

From most of the provinces and municipalities of the Philip- 
pines resolutions of condolence have come in numbers; many 
municipalities have already taken steps to perpetuate his name 
in stone, if not in marble. Manila, the capital of the archipelago, 
will name after him the largest and most costly bridge that spans 
the Pasig River. The Philippine Legislature has appropriated 
funds for the erection of a mausoleum over his tomb in Warsaw, 
Va., his home town, and a monument in Manila. All these, gen- 
tlemen, are but the pallid signs of the gratitude of my people to 
the man. In our heart of hearts we miss him and mourn his loss. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Porto Rico [Mr. Davma]. 


Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Speaker, less than two years have elapsed 
since that memorable occasion, of singular histerical significance 
for the people of Porto Rico, when a venerable and manly voice 
rose in this Chamber, filling it with the intonation that comes 
only from true greatness and farsighted statesmanship, to urge, 
1 dare say, to demand for the last time, as it had repeatedly 
demanded before, that a new charter of liberties, involving re- 
forms of a fundamental character, be granted to that island of 
the West Indies which destiny brought within the folds of 
the American fiag as a result of the Spanish-American War. 
The voice was that of the late Hon. WILLIAM ATKINSON JONES, 
of Virginia; the occasion was the final debate in this House on 
the organic act now in force in Porto Rico. It is, therefore, 
but fitting that I, as the representative of the people for whose 
betterment and progress he did so much from his office as a 
Member of this Congress and from his post of honor as chair- 
man of the Committee on Insular Affairs, in this solemn moment, 
when the daily labors of this body have been suspended and 
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his former colleagues congregate to do honor to his memory 

and to mourn his loss, should unite my voice to theirs in for- 
mal and heartfelt recognition of his noble and successful efforts 

in behalf of my countrymen. ` 

Representative Jones took the first step in the path of our 
liberty, supplying the basic draft for a new law, which although - 
it does not contain all the justice that Porto Rico demands, it, 
nevertheless, represents considerable progress in the recognition 
by Congress of our political rights. Other statesmen will come 
after him to continue the work he started, applying thereto 
broad views and, as in his case, a great spirit of justice; but to 
him should go the credit for having initiated this worthy. task. 

It was my good fortune and privilege to have met and ad- 
mired Mr. Jones during the later days of his life, some months 
before his death deprived this body of his able counsel and 
services, and 1 found it a source of great satisfaction to me 
that my personal contact and association with him, although 
regrettably short, should have enabled me to confirm the esteem 
and admiration that I had previously conceived for him at a 
distance, from Porto Rico, where his altruistic utterances had 
already resounded. It ‘s not for me, however, to recount his 
many virtues and the brilliancy of his record as a Member of 
this august assembly; others have done that more ably and 
eloquently than I can. 

But I would be derelict in my duty were I not on this solemn 
occasion to record the fact that the demise of this venerable 
statesman caused profound grief among the people of Porto 
Rico, whe loved and honored him in life as they will continue 
to love and honor his memory, and who Jook upon his disappear- 
ance as à great loss, not only to the present, but also to the 
future generations of the island—to the present one, because 
it knows that it has lost a friend who was ready at any time 
to place the formidable power of his energy and prestige on 
the side of those who struggle for immediate and wider con- 
cessions to the native islanders along the line of self-govern- 
ment; and to the future ones, because, if his enthusiastic es- 
pousal of the reform measure, which is now a law, is to be taken 
as an index of the attitude he would haye adopted with refer- 
ence to the determination of the final political status of the 
island as regards her relations to the central Government of 
the United States, we feel warranted in the belief that, had 
he lived and statehood for Porto Rico as a solution of this 
problem should be concluded impracticable, as it is believed by 
prominent leaders here, he would have supported with equal en- 
thusiasm and vigor the establishment in Porto Rico of an in- 
dependent republic, politically removed from this great country, 
but bound forever to it by indissoluble ties of friendship, grati- 
tude, and interest. And I am sure that he would not have pro- 
posed any measure of definite character with regard to our 


status without a previous consultation of the people of Porto 


Rico in aceordance with the right of self-determination. 

No posts in the legislative system of the American Govern- 
ment are so vital to the people living in our island possessions 
as are those of chairmen of the committees of the House and Sen- 
ate dealing with our insular affairs. Upon the views of the meu 
who occupy these two positions the hopes and aspirations of 
the island people depend to a degree that can hardly be realized 
by those Americans who live within the confines of the continen- 
tal United States. 

At no time since Gen. Miles and his army of deliverance landed 
on their shores 20 years ago bas the status of the Porto Rican 
people been clearly defined. The Philippines coming into the 
American system under similar conditions and practically with 
the same aspirations has had its future definitely mapped out, due 
largely to the untiring and statesmanlike labors of him whose 
memory we have met to honor to-day; and the status of Porto 
Rico alone has remained unsettled, although he did much to- 
ward establishing a definite policy and system of government 
for that island. 

It is not too much to say, Mr. Speaker, that during the tenure 
of his office as chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs 
more was accomplished in this direction than in all of the 
preceding years of the American occupation. That fact was 
fully recognized by our people and for that reason the reorganic 
act which bears his name will keep his memory alive in Porto 
Rico for generations yet to come. I have recently referred 
upon this floor to the anomalies of our status, and this is not 
the occassion to more than refer to the subject. But I am glad 
of the opportunity to say that from the Stygian darkness that 
surrounded the Porto Rican situation for nearly 20 years Con- 
gressman Jones did much to lead his country to the light. 
And for the beginning that we were able to make, by reason of 
his assistance, along the road which leads to complete sover- 
eignty we will always feel profoundly grateful, 
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That gratitude was manifested in an official way by the Legis- 
lature of Porto Rico, speaking for the people as a whole. I was 
requested by cable to express their deep sympathy to the family 
in their bereavement. And when I accompanied the casket back 
to the Old Dominion to lay him at rest in the soil that has 


received back so many illustrious sons whose labors in this life 


have been spent in the unceasing struggle for human freedom, 
I went not only as a member of the funeral committee of this 
House, but as the official representative of a million and a half 
Porto Ricans who mourned his death as sincerely as did the 
people of Virginia. 

I am glad to have heard the name of my country from the lips 
of the chairman of the committee on Insular Affairs, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Garnett], the Representative from 
Virginia [Mr. Sacnorrs], and the Representative from Missouri 
IMr. Drexryson]. I thank them for their recollections. I 
feared that the name of my country was to be entirely ignored 
and that no mention was going to be made of the efforts of Mr. 
Jones in favor of Porto Rico. I do not say that as a complaint. 
I recognize that the work of Mr. Jones in his labors for the 
independence of the Philippine Islands was more conspicuous 
than the work done in favor of Porto Rico, and it is natural 
that the speakers should have given special attention to the prin- 
cipal achievements of our lost friend, I want, however, to re- 
mind you of the fact that there is an island in the Caribbean Sea 
belonging to the United States, which wants to be fully known to 
this country, and which expects to receive in the near future en- 
tire justice at the hands of the people of the United States. 


Mr. WATSON of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, in offering a word of 
respect to the memory of Mr. Jones, I can not pretend to speak 
with the intimate knowledge of his character and career pos- 
sessed by others who have preceded me. Before I came to 
Congress my acquaintance with him was but casual. My home 
in Virginia was remote from his own, and there was but slight 
intercourse between his constituency and mine. But his an- 
cestors on one side had gone from my section of the State, and 
his kinspeople were among my personal friends and neighbors. 

It was for this reason that I felt an interest in his career, and 
that when I came here I sought with him, as opportunity offered, 
relations of respect and good will. While, by reason of his failing 
health, our intercourse was limited, I came close enough fo his 
3 work to conceive great respect for his character and 
ability. 

He was no ordinary man. In the mutations of public life 
no ordinary man can stay in Congress 27 consecutive years. 
In a popular government it is inevitable, and it is right that 
the people should differ respecting public measures, and the 
Representative who to-day is in the high tide of public favor 
may to-morrow find his opinions have ceased to reflect the con- 
stituent will and be compelled to yield place to another; like- 
wise, should no public measure intervene conflicting personal 
ambitions not infrequently arise to work a change in repre- 
sentation. But notwithstanding these causes for change, ever 
operative in Virginia as elsewhere, Mr. Jones succeeded in re- 
taining the undiminished confidence and support of a high-class 
constituency for nearly 30 years. With one exception, no 
man in Virginia has come to this body for so long a consecutive 
period; and of the ten thousand, living and dead, who, since 
ithe beginning of the Government, have attended here, but few, 
‘indeed, have enjoyed such unbroken public favor. 

i Such a record speaks for itself; and without high qualities 
of head and of heart no man could hold it. 

It would be interesting to speculate upon the causes of suc- 
cess in a public career so long sustained. Men differ, perhaps, 
less in intellectual endowment than they do in industry and 
{force of will. Were I called upon to analyze Mr. Joxns's per- 
sonal equipment for the public service, without detracting from 
his mental ability, I would say his will power and capacity for 
labor were his distinguishing characteristics. Who of those 
called to witness his last days could question the will and the 
industry that, despite disease and infirmity, held him to the 
ceaseless grind of our routine work here and enabled him to 
meet daily the exacting demands of public duty? What an in- 
i spiration to others was the spectacle of his leaning form and 
enfeebled step as he slowly wended his weary way in and out 
among us nearly to the end! Rarely has there been such a 
triumph of mind over the weaknesses of the flesh. 

Strong will and persevering endurance were certainly marked 
traits in his character. But in this world of balanced com- 
pensations we are frequently called to pay a penalty even for 
our virtues, and these traits may at times have betrayed him 
into a too persistent maintenance of his own opinions. There 
were some, perhaps, urgent upon their own views, who thought 
him obstinate, and his leadership was sometimes embarrassed 


by what they deemed his unwillingness to compromise con- 
flicting opinions. That he was a man of warm feeling and 
positive convictions was undoubtedly true, and that he was 
emphatic and, occasionally, combative in their assertion is 
likewise true. He had that kind of courage, none too common 
2 publie place, to stand up and be counted even in a minority 
of one. 

After all it is not so easy to draw the line between personal 
conviction and public duty—between the respect a man owes 
himself and the regard that is due to the opinions of others. 
The Representative who has no convictions of his own we 
should not expect to long defend any cause. The thoughtful 
student of our institutions would, perhaps, say that there was 
less of courage than intelligence in public life, and that public 
assemblies were more in need of backbone than of brains. 
Whatever else he was, Mr. Jones was not a timeserver nor a 
courtier; the band wagon had no attractions for him; he never 
erooked the pregnant hinges of the knee that thrift might fol- 
low fawning. 

He was not an old man, as men reckon time, but he had lived 
to see many changes in the history of his country. He was 
born under the institution of slavery, in a slave Commonwealth, 
and when there were 4,000,000 slaves in his native land; he 
lived to strive to give freedom and independence to 10,000,000 
dependents in the far-away isles of the Pacific. As a cadct 
youth he bore arms for the Southern Confederacy; he died a 
lawgiver of the restored Union. He saw the end of an era—one 
civilization pass away and another civilization rise to take its 
place. He saw the domestic institutions of his people—thcir 
whole social and economic fabric—perish in the shock of war; 
comfort, ease, and wealth destroyed in the twinkle of an eye, 
and poverty, toil, and want come in their stead. He underwent 
the rule of the stranger and the freedman—a combination of 
avarice and ignorance which well nigh extinguished the hopes 
of his people; but he lived to see the survival of the fittest at 
last, and to take a man’s part in the restoration of his country. 

Surely a life crowded with such scenes and activities as these 
was neither uneventful nor unimportant. 

Mr. Speaker, I was among those designated in the past year 
to attend the funeral obsequies of our deceased colleague. It 
was a melancholy privilege, yet I doubt if any who were of that 
company will ever forget the occasion and the journey to his 
last resting place. The contrast between the dust and toil of 
this crowded Capital in times of war and that remote Virginia 
hamlet could not have been greater had we been transported to 
another world. In fact, we were in another world, yet fragrant 
with the breath of the past and surrounded on all sides by, 
monuments of a bygone age. - 

There on the tidewater between the Rappahannock and the 
Potomac beat the heart of the Old Dominion in the days before 
the Revolution; hard by were the birthplaces of many of the 
fathers of the American Republic; and here and there towering 
above the silent landscape like lone sentinels of the past stood 
“Stratford” and “ Mount Airy” and “Sabine Hall”—the ven- 
erable mansions of the Lees, the Taylors, and the Carters. The 
gracious hospitality of the people bespoke the old civilization. 
Returning spring had brought back the green grass and the 
sweet flowers of nature; the whole scene was that of tranquillity, 
and the very atmosphere was restful. 

There upon his native heath, amid the scenes of his childhood, 
among his kindred and his friends, we laid our distinguished 
colleague to rest. 

After life's fitful fever he sleeps well. 


Mr. BLAND of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the people of the 
first congressional district of Virginia desire that on this occa- 
sion I testify anew to the love and esteem which they bore the 
Hon. Wirtrast A. Jones. He was their Representative in this 
Hall for many years. He was my friend. Yet I know that I 
can not tell how completely his people loved and trusted him. 

Mr. Jones was unostentatious. He was unaffected. He loved 
the truth for itself. To him the language of fulsome flattery, 
would have been repelling. Given his choice now, he would 
select the language of unfeigned affection, and, as best I may, 
I shall try to set for my remarks here the limitations he would 
most prefer. 

Memorial exercises must carry a note of sadness. Yet when 
a Member dies it is fitting that his fellows see that he is not 
forgotten. It is well that they pause long enough to strew, 
flowers upon his tomb, and to wreathe immortelles for his 
memory. The death angel ever hovers near. During the past 
12 months death has been busy in this Hall. His shafts 
have been flying fast. For many the last roll call has sounded. 
Fortunate is the man whose life has been crowded to the full 
with labors well done and worth the doing. Fortunate is the 
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world when one’s life has been crowned with achievements 
which have added to the sum of human happiness. Such a life 
we contemplate now. So lived and died WILLIAM A. JONES. 

We turn to-day to Mr. Jones in last farewell, to tell the story 
of his life, to pay a just, though humble, tribute to his memory, 
and to say to him, in the language of love, “ Dead but not for- 
gotten.” Other tongues used to the language of eulogy will 
tell how faithfully he worked and how full of wisdom were 
his words of counsel. Be it ry part to say, His people loved 
him.” As the years passed, there came the abiding assurance 
that while he might be here, then to the extent that he could 
control justice would be done and right would prevail. With 
calm confidence in his judgment, industry, and truth, they were 
content. When the sad intelligence flashed forth that their 
old-time friend and counselor was gone, their heads were bowed 
as one. They lamented sorely him upon whom they had learned 
so completely to rely, for with them the question as to any 
matter had ceased to be, What will Mr. Jones do?“ but it was, 
“What is the right of the cause?” for well they knew that as 
Divine Providence gave him the light to see the right, so the 
tight would be done. 

For nearly 28 years Mr. Jones served his people in this Hall. 
He saw many changes. His colleagues from Virginia have all 
gone. With him in that first Congress wherein he served were, 
among others, in this body Charles T. O’Ferrall, William H. F, 
Lee, and H. St. George Tucker, while in the Senate were the 
eloquent John W. Daniel and the beloved John S. Barbour. On 
this floor, not to mention many illustrious names, were Hilary A. 
Herbert, John H. Bankhead, and old Joe Wheeler, of Alabama; 
Charles F. Crisp, of Georgia; Jonathan P. Dolliver, of Iowa; 
Isidor Raynor, of Maryland; Henry C. Lodge, of Massachusetts ; 
Bryan, of Nebraska; De Armond, of Missouri; Bourke Cockran 
and Sereno Payne, of New York; Joseph W. Bailey and Roger 
Q. Mills, of Texas; and William L. Wilson, of West Virginia. 

The now splendid States of Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
and Utah were then only Territories. 

The times have changed. Others have come to occupy the 
stage, and new issues confront the world. Great questions 
have been settled or have become of minor importance. The 
chasm left wide open by civil strife has slowly closed. While 
here Mr, Jones saw that valiant son of the South, his former 
colleague on this floor, old Joe Wheeler, leading the Federal 
armies to a glorious victory. He lived to see the sons of men 
who had worn the gray fighting side by side with the sons of 
men who had worn the blue, and doing and dying for the glory 
of their reunited country. Soon peace waved her magic wand. 
Agriculture smiled, and industry made merry music. For a 
little while the doors of the Temple of Janus were closed, and 
Mr. Jones knew the heart-cry of his people that they might 
remain closed forever. But that could not be, and ere he went 
to sleep, war had again descended on his land. 

In his career here, Mr. Jones played a manly part. He was 
a constructive statesman. To the solution of many perplexing 
problems he brought a well-trained and an honest mind. He 
kept ever before him the splendid ideals of his country and her 
fundamental principles. Nor did he swerve either to the right 
or to the left in their application. He was a man of strong 
personality, of courageous convictions, determining for himself 
the right of every cause and fighting to uphold that right to 
ultimate defeat or to final victory. For him there could be no 
‘compromise where the question was one of right or wrong. On 
such a question there could be for him neither half way ground 
nor answer of expediency. Having entered the lists, he fought 
with massive strength and crushed his adversary beneath an 
Avalanche of important and pertinent facts. He who dared 
once to weigh him lightly as a foe never made that mistake 
twice. 

Mr. Jones's life was given to service. The youth heard Vir- 
ginia call, and bared his breast in her defense. The man served 
his State as prosecuting attorney until his fame spread beyond 
his county. Then, called to the service of the Nation, he gave 
the best that was in him. He looked ever to the Constitution 
of his country and emulated the spirit of its founders. 

Time will not suffice to chronicle in detail his distinguished 
career, By his services for the Filipinos and Porto Ricans he 
made himself immortal. As their champion he will always 
be remembered and loved. As the eyes of free America must 
turn to Virginia and rest lovingly on the birthplace and the 
burial place of Washington, so the eyes of a different race in a 
distant sea, through coming years, will turn with increasing 
love to Warsaw, Va., and pay the tribute of a tear as they rest 
upon that green grave in n quiet churchyard wherein sleeps 
their great champion and friend. 

In this great service which Mr. Jones rendered there is no 
mystery. In his district the first apostle of American freedom, 


Nathaniel Bacon, had closed his mighty labors and found a 


final resting place. Mr. Jones was born in a county adjoining 
that wherein the Father of his Country first saw the light 
of day. Hard by was the birthplace of that great Virginian, 
Robert E. Lee. Just a little way was the home of Light Horse 
Harry Lee of immortal fame. 

Not far away was the home of James Monroe. The district 
which he represented was inhabited by a people who gloried in 
the splendid traditions of a mighty past, and who acknowledged 
no masters. With them Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, and Tyler were household words. Each epoch of our coun- 
try’s history had here the echo of heroic deeds. In his district 
the final struggle for American freedom had been fought and 
won, and it is not strange that in his periodical visits to his 
people, as he paused for a little while on the sacred plains of 
Yorktown, his soul caught the exultant cry of his fathers, and 
the freedom which they had won for him, his sympathy, his love, 
his unwavering zeal and his splendid genius made possible for 
the Filipino. Though strength failed, there was no abatement in 
his mighty efforts. He fought on until Filipino freedom was 
assured. 8 

Hear him as the great work of his life reached consummation. 
When standing on this floor he said: 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to say in conclusion, that fervently beliey- 
ing with that great apostle of human liberty, Thomas Jefferson, that 
the ple of every country are the only safe guardians of their own 
righ my prayer is that the — is not far distant when we shall see 
arise in the Far East a free and independent Christian nation, to be 
known throughout the world as the“ Republic of the Philippine Islands.“ 

Speaking of the great measure which came from his hands 
and carried hope and comfort to the Filipinos, Mr. Jones said: 


When the President of the United States affixes his signature to this 
already too long-delayed measure of justice and right, it will mark 
an epoch in the history of this Nation as well as in that of the Philip- 

ine Islands, for the pages of the annals of the world will be searched 
n vain for its counterpart. For it not only bestows upon the Phil- 
speine people a measure of self-government such as they have never 
enjo under the sovereignty of this or any other nation, but it 
esta ener 1 be op is dearer saaa al P aen Eni 8 
covenant of a great and generous people, speaking eir ac- 
credited representativ: that they shall in due time enjoy the in- 


comparable blessings of liberty and freedom. 


I can not close, Mr. Speaker, without calling attention to the 
tribute which on August 18, 1916, the able delegate from the 
Philippine Islands paid Mr. Jones on the floor of this House. 
It is worth repetition here. Voicing the sentiments of his people, 
that delegate, turning to Mr. Jones, said: 

Mr. Jones, I have witnessed your untiring work on this bill: I 
have seen your unselfish devotion to the cause of Philippine inde- 

ndence, honestly believing that it was demanded by God's own law, 

ut also by the best interests of your country and mine. As the 
chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs, which is in charge of 
legislation affecting the Philippines, you have considered it to be 
your 5 duty to write into law the covenant of your fathers 
and the spirit of America—freedom for all. By this bill, which is the 
result of your hard labor—labor you have carried out at the risk of 
your ewn life, for you have been working in spite of il) health—you 
are entitled, in my estimation, to a prominent place in the list of the 
advocates of human liberty. Surely your name will be written in 
letters of gold in the history of the Philippine Islands. You have earned 
not only the eternal gratitude but the love of every individual Fili- 
pino. God bless yon. 

In less than two years from that day the summons had come. 
The last roll call had been answered. 

To-day the eyes of the world rest upon Paris. America 
stands there as the hope of the future, and President Wilson 
has been greeted as the personification of freedom. Permit me 
to say just here that when our late great struggle came on, and 
liberty-Ioving, unselfish, glorious America sprang to the front, 
the work of WILLIAM A. Jones for Filipino freedom sent her 
forth as the champion of liberty, bearing an untarnished es- 
cutcheon and flashing a stainless blade, 

In conclusion, let me say of him what he said on a similar 
occasion of another great Virginian. Standing on this floor, 
Mr. Jones said of John S. Barbour that which is so true of 
himself that I now pay to him the tribute which he then paid 
to another. 

He was a politician of stainless honor, a statesman of spotless per- 
sonal character, and a patriot who loved his country with all the in- 
tensity of a heart that was comprehensive enough to embrace hu- 
manity itself. And again, he was, withal, the kindliest, tenderest, and 
most generous of men. ; 


At this point Mr. BUTLER resumed the chair. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE JOSHUA F. C. TALBOTT. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 2 


On motion of Mr. Mann, by unanimous consent, 

Ordered, That the order heretofore agreed to, fixing Sunday, Febru- 
ary 9, 1919, as a day for addresses upon the life, character, and pr 
lie services of Hon, Jos nta C. TALBOTT, late a Representative from 
the State of Maryland, be set aside, and that Sunday, February 10, 
1919, be designated for such addresses. 


The Clerk will read the next 
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Mr. COADY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolutions. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the reso- 
lutions. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 583. 
Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 


rtun may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. JOSHUA 
mc. ate ey late a Member of this House from State ef Mary- 


mna Tved. VVT memory of the 
acceased, and in recognition of his ed publie career, the 
House, at the conclusion of the —— of this hn shall stand ad- 


rned. 
o Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 


Sena 
eved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

The question was taken and the resolutions were unanimously 

agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mary- 
land IMr. Luyvraicusm] will take the chair. 

Mr. LINTHICUM took the chair. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I presume I knew Comrade 
‘Larnorr as well during my fifteen years of service here as any 
Member outside of his own State. I knew him as a friend and 
gentleman of the highest type. I remember a roll call when 

my so-called dollar-a-day pension bill was pending, when he 
iebetne a Confederate soldier) voted “aye.” ‘That vote always 
appealed to me. Another brave Southern soldier, Capt. 
Lamb of Richmond, Va., who served on the staff of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee, also voted “aye.” Mr. Tatsorr, if he had lived 
to the end of his term, would have served 24 years in this 
historie Chamber, longer than any Member who ever repre- 
sented the State of Maryland. I remember in 1911 there were 
but 391 Members of Congress and of that number only four 
were Members 20 years before, or in 1891. They were Joszern G. 
Gannon of Ilinois, Sereno E. Parne of New York, General 
Brnewam of Pennsylvania and JohN Darzect of Pittsburgh. 
This House of Representatives is a political slaughterhouse, it 
seems, for new Members. From 1865 to the commencement 
of the Sixty-fifth Congress, a period of 50 years, 5,447 had 
served in this uncertain Chamber and of that number only 
22 had served for 20 years. To-day of our whole number of 
435 Members we haye only present here on this floor three 
Union soldiers, Col. HortrxaswontH of Ohio, Mr. OSBORNE of 
California, and myself. And there are only two Confederates, 
Gen. Esrortrxar of Lousiania and Col. Srrpwax of North 
Carolina. An old soldier who served in that war on an oeca- 
sion of this kind in talking of a departed comrade ean not fail 
to be reminiscent. It seems to be natural. 

I remember one battle of the Civil War—the battle of Frank- 
lin, Tenn.—on the 30th of November, 1864, when there were, 
all told, about 85,000 men engaged, and there were more gen- 
erals, more major generals, and lieutenant generals killed in 
that battle of five hours than in all the great “world’s war,“ 
where 17,000,000 were engaged.. That is a startling statement, 
but I believe it to be true. This, because modern warfare is 
mostly at long range. The peculiarities of our Civil War per- 
tain to no other war in all history. It was the only war in all 
history where the soldiers on the march and around the bivouac 
fires at night sang patriotic songs of their own composition. 
That was true both of the North and the South, and the litera- 
ture of that war is among the best in the English language. 
In a time like that and amid the intense feeling which prevailed 
both North and South patriotic inspiration rose above the level 
plane of prose into the higher altitude of inspired song. 
Hence it is true that with the exception of Lincoln's Gettysburg 
oration, that wonderful story by Edward Everett Hale—A Man 
Without a County—one or two orations by Col. Robert G. 
Ingersoll, and one by Henry Ward Beecher, the literature of 
the war is its lyric poetry. On the southern side it is equally 
true, with the exception of one or two state papers by Jefferson 
Davis, some orders to his soldiers by Stonewall Jackson, and Gen. 
Robert E. Lee’s farewell to his army, the literature of the South 
was its poetry. We had during the Revolutionary War of 
seven years not a single patriotic song written, during that whole 
period, and none by soldiers. The same in the Mexican War 
and the same in the War of 1812; but jn our Civil War there 
were over 50 patriotic soldier songs written in the North and 
nearly as many in the South. Among the most notable of those 
songs on the part of the North was Julia Ward Howe's great 
lyric poem, The Battle Hymn of the Republic. Sheridan's 
Ride, by Thomas Buchanan Reade, is probably the most power- 
ful dramatic poem of the war. 

And the most dramatic lyric of the South was Maryland, 
My Maryland, written by James R. Randall, of Maryland. I 


remember an incident in connection with that song. I was 
made the field officer of the day in east Tennessee upon our 
arrival under Gen. Burnside, and I was selected that night, as 
the field officer of the day, to locate the picket line around our 
army at the bend of the Holstein River, 20 miles south of Knox- 
ville. I was just locating the left of the line along a road 
that ran by the river, and was about to return tọ camp, when 1 
heard a fine soprano voice singing: 


— ga ts heel is on thy shore, ona tah 
is at thy temple 


oor, Maryland 
pripa “the patriotic gore 
That flecked Phe streets of Baltimore, 
And be the battle queen of yore, 
Oh, Maryland, my Maryland. 

I had not heard the voice of a woman in song for over a 
year. I looked down in the thicket, and there I saw through 
my field glass a girl at a piano singing, and an officer standing 
behind her, and I saw, by the turn of his collar, that he was a 
Confederate officer. Just then one of my pickets fired a shot: 
then I heard the clang of sabers and the clanking of hoofs, 
and a band of Confederate scouts rode out into the darkness, 
I never knew who wrote that song until at Salisbury, N. C., 
after the war. It was printed on a piece of brown paper, and 
signed by James R. Randall, of Maryland. 

Another song that was sung in the South after the war was 
written by Father Ryan, of Mobile, who was chaplain of an 
Alabama regiment, “The Conquered Banner.” He wrote that 
song at Knoxville, Tenn, in a single hour the day after Lee 
surrendered. All the emotions of his heart, all of human sym- 
pathy and human sorrow was expressed in that wonderful song. 
Here is a couplet from it, that I remember: 

Furl that banner, for it's weary ; 
Round its staff ‘tis drooping 
Furl it, fold it, it ts best, 
For there’s not a man te wave it, 
And there's no one left to lave it 
In the blood which heroes gave it. 
Furl it, hide it, let it rest! 

One of the most poetic and beautiful songs of the war was 
written by Marie La Costa, of Virginia, entitled, “ Somebody's 
Dariing.” It was sung all over the North during the war 
without its southern origin being known. It seems as if if 
might be ealled the universal mother cry of all war-cursed 
nations. 

There was another peculiarity of our war. None of the ante- 
bellum poets, except Whittier, wrote a patriotic war song 
during the whole war. All the patriotic songs were written 
by men who were obscure before the war. And another pecu- 
liarity of our war is that not a single patriotic song has been 
written of national import in all the 50 years since the war. 
And here at the close of this great war, a world war for democ- 
racy, with the most alluring shibboleth that was ever put 
before an army, we find not a single poem has been written 
that will live in history, during this whole war. 

As to my departed friend, let me say he did his duty well. 
His record here, for 23 years, shows him standing as a Member 
devoted to the best ideals. He had the courage of his eonvic- 
tions. He stood true to his convictions with absolute fidelity 
during his whole career. I am proud to do honor to his mem- 
ory. In September, 1867, at Columbus, Miss., a band of splen- 
did southern women, only two years after the war decorated 
the graves of Union and Confederate soldiers alike. This act, 
so patriotic, so courageous at that time, inspired one of the 
grandest poems of the after-war period, written by a gifted 
Mississippi poet, Francis Miles Finch, I recollect a couplet; 

No more shall the war clouds sever, 
er the winding rivers be red. 
banish our anger forever, 


W m they laurel the graves of our dead. 
uer the sod and dew 


r the roses the 


In that quiet cemetery at Cockeyville, in that old graveyard 
at the rear of the church, lie the last remains of our departed 
friend, and his memory will be kept green by those who loved 
him best. With every coming spring kind hands will strew 
flowers over his grave, and above the grass under which he 
sleeps the snowy magnolia will diffuse a sweeter balm, and the 
wild passion flower, winding its sweet tendrils among the 
waving grasses, will gather tears beneath the stars and shed 
them in the sunlight. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, our well-beloved 


-friend J. Frep C. Tarsorr, was a member of what may not be 
improperly denominated “The Old Guard” of the House of 
Representatives. Since Tatnorr departed there are only two 
left—Mr, Speaker Cannon and Gen. 


Suerwoop, Long may 
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these two remarkably preserved and able veterans remain as 
splendid samples of a generation which has passed away. In 
the last decade Tatsorr’s thoughts were almost entirely of men 
and things of the past, Not only his thoughts but his conversa- 
tion and his anecdotes concerned them. He talked most inter- 
estingly about the distinguished men who were on the boards 
when he first entered Congress away back in 1879 and in the 
years immediately following. 

According to his way of thinking there were giants in those 
days. Samuel J. Randall, one of his heroes, was speaker. 
the Senate were John T. Morgan, of Alabama, Augustus H. 
Garland, of Arkansas, Henry M. Teller, of Colorado, Orville 
II. Platt, of Connecticut, Thomas F. Bayard and Eli Saulsberry, 
of Delaware, John B. Gordon and Benjamin H. Hill, of Georgia, 
David Davis and John A. Logan, of Illinois, Joseph E. Mac- 
Donald and Daniel W. Voorhees, of Indiana, William B. Allison 
and Samuel J, Kirkwood, of Iowa, John J. Ingalls, of Kansas, 
James B. Beck, of Kentucky, Hannibal Hamlin and James G. 
Blaine, of Maine, William Pinkney White, of Maryland, George 
F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, Thomas W. Ferry and Zachariah 
Chandler, of Michigan, William Windom, of Minnesota, L. Q. 
C. Lamar, of Mississippi, Francis M. Cockrell and George G. 
Vest, of Missouri, John P. Jones, of Nevada, Roscoe Conkling, 
of New York, Zebulon B. Vance, of North Carolina, Allen G. 
Thurman and George H. Pendleton, of Ohio, J. Donald Cameron, 
of Pennsylvania, A. E. Burnside, of Rhode Island, Wade Hamp- 
ton, of South Carolina, Isham G. Harris, of Tennessee, Richard 
Coke, of Texas, George F. Edmunds and Justin S. Morrill, of 
Vermont, and Matthew H. Carpenter, of Wisconsin—with oth- 
ers hardly less distinguished. 

Some of the more celebrated Members of the House in TAr- 
norr’s first Congress, the Forty-sixth, were James B. Belford 
of Colorado, Joseph R. Hawley of Connecticut, Alexander H. 
Stephens of Georgia, Joseph G. Cannon, William M. Springer, 
Adlai E. Stevenson and William R. Morrison of Illinois, James 
B. Weaver of Iowa, James A. McKenzie, J. Proctor Knott, John 
G. Carlisle, J. ©. S. Blackburn of Kentucky, Randall L. Gibson 
of Louisiana, Thomas B. Reed and William P. Frye of Maine, 
George D. Robinson of Massachusetts, Julius Cesar Burrows 
of Michigan, Hernando D. Money and Charles E. Hooker of 
Mississippi, Richard Parks Bland, A. H. Buckner, and John 
F. Phillips of Missouri, Samuel Sullivan Cox, Fernando Wood, 
Levi P. Morton, Warner Miller, Frank Hiscock and Elbridge G. 
Lapham of New York, Benjamin Butterworth, John A. McMa- 
hon, Joseph Warren Keifer, Frank H. Hurd, Thomas Ewing, 
William McKinley, jr., and James A. Garfield of Ohio, Henry 
H. Bingham and William D. Kelly of Pennsylvania, Nelson W. 
Aldrich of Rhode Island, Robert Love Taylor, Leonidas C. Houk 
and Benton McMillan of Tennessee, John H. Reagan, David B, 
Culberson, and Roger Q. Mills of Texas, John Randolph Tucker, 
Joseph E. Johnston and Eppa Hunton of Virginia, John E, 
Kenna of West Virginia, and Edward S. Bragg of Wisconsin. 

No wonder our genial friend Tarsorr liked to talk of these 
men, They were splendid themes for any conversationalist. 
He was essentially a hero worshipper, and the talents and vir- 
tues of his friends lost nothing when he discoursed about them, 

He was a very young Confederate soldier and was fond of re- 
lating his war experiences, some of which were highly amusing. 

Had he remained continuously in the House from his first 
entrance to his final exit, his service would have been 39 years; 
but his victories were mingled with defeats, so that he served 
only 22 years. 

The great problem nearest his heart and to which he devoted 
his energies was a big navy. He thought about it, talked 
about it, and no doubt he dreamed about it. Now that he is 
gone from among us, it is pleasant to remember that his last 
‘appearance in the House and that, too, with the seal of death 
upon his face, was to get the conference report creating a big 
navy adopted. He had ridden his hobby for nearly four dec- 
ades; his task was done, So, happy in the achievement of a 
great work, he fell asleep. Assuredly, some battleship should 
be named the J. Frep C. TALBOTT. 2 
i Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I regret that the poverty of my 
Janguage will deny to me both the opportunity and the privilege 
of adequately expressing the deep sense of appreciation of the 
high character, and the warm personal friendship that I enter- 
tained for Mr, Tarsorr. For 12 or 14 years, laboring together 
on the Naval Committee of the House, we were associated very 
closely and very tenderly, and during all those years there was 
nought else for him except the very highest regard and the 
tenderest feelings. 

I regarded him as a man of high character, noble impulses, and 
lofty aspirations, a man who was intensely devoted to the 
interests and the welfare and the success of the American Navy. 


He was proud of the history of the Navy. He had a high 
esteem for the officers and the men of the Navy, and never at 
any time did there come to him any thought except the thought 
of devoting the best efforts, the best aims, and the best purposes 
of his life, to the upbuilding and the stabilizing of the American 
Navy. And I can truly say that the Navy, and, beyond the 
Navy, the country, owes him a deep sense of appreciation for 
his untiring effort and his unceasing labor for placing the Ameri- 
can Navy upon the pedestal of respect and confidence and honor 
which it enjoys to-day in the public esteem, not alone of the 
American people, but of all the world. 

He was also deeply interested in the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, Md. He believed that the Naval Academy was the 
agency, the instrumentality chosen for the production, for the 
training, for the development, for the broad and yet deep and 
fundamental education of the officers of the Navy, who should 
give the Navy character and who should render it efficient and 
capable at all times of discharging the duties and meeting the 
obligations that rested upon it. 

There is a little coincidence: Mr. Tarsorr was a Member of 
Congress in the Forty-seventh, the Forty-eighth, and, I believe, 
the Forty-ninth Congress. During that time Gen. Washing- 
ton C. Whitthorne represented in Congress the same congres- 
sional district that I have the honor to represent, living in 
the same town, and Gen. Whitthorne, during the time that 
the Democrats had control of the Congress, was chairman of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs; and Mr. Tatsorr served with 
him as a member of that committee, and he served with me 
during the years that I have been a member of that committee, 
both as a member and as chairman, Out of this there grew an 
interest and a friendship, a sentiment, if I may so speak, that 
coupled my thoughts back into the history of the Navy when 
it was very small. Back in those years the appropriations for 
the Navy, all told, were perhaps less than $20,000,000. Mr. 
Tarhorr lived in his service to see them grow in the last year 
to $1,600,000,000 and more in one year. That, of course, was a 
war period, but he had seen the Navy become the pride of the 
American people, and he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that during these years he had contributed materially and 
substantially to its growth and development and was entitled 
to hie od of the gratitude and appreciation- of the American 
people. 

Mr. Tarnorr was a man of a lovable personality. I select my 
words with care, and I wish to emphasize the expression—a man 
of a lovable character. There are men who have their strong 
intellects, who may have great energy, who may have strong 
points, and yet are repellent in their approach. Mr. TALBOTT 
possessed a lovable personality in a degree that drew to him 
a large circle of friends. It was to me a source of pride and 
gratification that when I attended his funeral and his burial and 
saw the great concourse of people gathered, it was one constant 
chorus, one unbroken expression of love and affection that his 
people manifested and expressed for him. Mr. TALBOTT was pos- 
sessed not only of a lovable personality, but he possessed a sweet 
spirit. Often have I heard him speak tender sentiments to 
manifest the sweet spirit that he possessed toward his fellow 
Members and toward his acquaintances. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been said that it is a good thing to be a 
great man. I want to reverse it. It isa great thing to be a good 
man. And Mr. Tarnorr, with his lovable personality, with his 
sweet spirit, with the other traits of his character that endeared 
him not alone to his associates here, but to all who knew him, 
was a good man. 

He was a man who had a keen sense of humor. He was not 
what you would call in the ordinary term a humorist; he was 
not what you would designate as a wit; and yet he had a keen, 
delicate sense of humor. He did not always look at the somber, 
serious, disconsolate side of life. 

There was in his disposition and in his temperament that 
sense of humor that gave a sparkle to his life, that gaye a zest 
and a pleasure to be with him where one could see, in his own 
life and in the association of his fellows, that which carried 
with it that light of humor and friendship that endears men 
to each other. 

He was a fine judge of human nature. He had the faculty 
of sizing up men. It seems that some men have that faculty 
by intuition, to look into and analyze the character and the 
elements that constitute the composition of human nature, He 
was a fine judge of human nature as it manifested itself in 
everyday life. I have already said that he had a strong hold 
upon his friends. He gripped them to him because his friends 
saw in him and realized that he was made up of those noble 
qualities, those essential attributes, that we characterize as the 
noble attributes of a noble man. And that is why it was that 
he was, all through these many years, able to keep himself in- 
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gratiated in the love and the affection of his people, to receive 
their commendation, and to hold himself close to their hearts. 
He exercised, by virtue of his intellectual and his noble quali- 
ties, a great influence in the community in which he lived. 

That was one of the things that I heard expressed so often 
when I attended his funeral and his burial. The plain people, 
not speaking designedly, not testifying in flattery, but express- 
ing the feeling that was uppermost in their hearts, spoke of the 
great influence that during all these years he had exercised in 
the community. And likewise he exercised a great and a last- 
ing influence and made an impression upon the democracy of his 
State and of his community. 

Greatly beloved, highly honored, and much respected, he 
reached a ripe old age, full of honors and full of love and 
respect. Like the corn, he ripened for the shock. The end 
came, I thought, and I have often thought, of that illustration 
of the apostle: The seed, the flower, and the fruit. We take in 
our hand the little seed. We can not understand it. It looks 
simply like an object. We do not know the inherent life that is 
in it. We may subject it to the microscope, and still we can not 
see the life in it. You may analyze it, and you can not find 
the life in it through the chemist. But place it in the ground 
and let the sunshine and the moisture come on it, and there 
comes the beautiful growth, full of the flower, radiant and 
brilliant in beauty, and then the rich, full, luscious fruit. And 
so it is when we place the bodies of our loved ones earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes”; not more mysterious, but along the 
same lines, the providence of God can bring out the flower and 
the fruition of an eternal life from the crumbling of the clay 
in the breaking down of the mortal. 

We placed him in the grave in that beautiful country church- 
yard, where loyed ones who had gone before were buried. 
Alongside of his loved ones we placed him, on the western 
slope of the hill, toward the sunset, and on that beautiful 
afternoon the sun was making it all radiant in beauty, and 
making the western horizon a vast expanse of golden loveliness. 
The thought came to me that the soughing of the winds amidst 
the tresses of the trees will be a requiem—a sweet song over the 
grave of an honest man; and the rays of light, breaking through 
the foliage of the forest trees, will shine upon the grave of a 
man whose life was a blessing to his country, and whose work 
was a benediction to his people. We laid him away in that 
thought, looking to the higher, the better, the nobler, the 
grander life that comes to the just and the pure. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
land [Mr. Coapy] is recognized. 


Mr. COADY, Mr. Speaker, the first session of the present 
Congress began on Monday, April 2, 1917, in pursuance of the 
proclamation of the President. 

Since that day, thirteen Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives have died, and of all these deaths—an unusually 
large number—none created more real, genuine sorrow among 
our Members than that of my colleague, the Hon. JosHua 
FREDERICK Cockry TALBOTT, who represented the second Mary- 
land district in this body for over twenty-three years. 

There are only two Members whose first service here ante- 
dates Mr. Tarsorr’s. They are the gentleman from Illinois, 
former Speaker CANNoN, and the gentleman from Ohio, Gen. 
Suerwoop; and only three Members who have to their credit 
more terms than he had. 

Mr. Tarsorr had been a Confederate soldier, and his death 
leaves on this side of the Capitol only two others who followed 
the Stars and Bars, the gentleman from Louisiana, Gen, 
Estoprnat, and the gentleman from North Carolina, Maj. 
STEDMAN, 

Mr. Tarnorr was born on July 29, 1843, near Lutherville, 
Md., where he spent the greater part of his life, and in which 
town he died. Early in his life he was elected State’s attorney 
for his county, and almost continuously thereafter he held public 
office; and all the public places he held, except one, he was 
elected to fill by the votes of the people. From the very start 
of his career he assumed a leadership in polities that was never 
thereafter successfully challenged, and for a half century he 
was active in the councils of his party, and for many years he 
was Maryland's representative on the Democratic national com- 
mittee, a highly coveted honor. 

Mr. Tarnorr had been a member of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House for a long time, and ranked next to its chair- 
man. He was a big Navy man—the Navy was his hobby, and he 
never wavered in his support of all measures for its enlargement. 
To the work of this committee—work that he loved—he devoted 
his time and energy. Because of his impaired health he was un- 


The gentleman from Mary- 


able to participate actively in the debates on the various naval 
appropriation bills, but he was always on the floor when such 


measures were under consideration, conferring with his col- 
leagues on the committee, and assisting them with his counsel 
and advice. He was an authority on the Navy and a highly re- 
spected one; and he was known and loved by everyone in the 
service. This love was shown by the presence at his funeral 
services of three admirals, other naval officers, and a large num- 
ber of sailors and marines. 

In announcing his death to the House I said I had never heard 
him speak ill of anyone, and I want to repeat that statement. 
He was kind, affable, and one of the most delightful companions 
Jever met. It was a real treat to be in his company, and I always 
enjoyed a chat with him. He was bright, always optimistic, and 
brimful of interesting reminiscences. He was loved by his 
friends, and he had an influence in this body that was re- 
markable, 

I consider it a privilege to have served with Mr. TALBOTT. 
As a Marylander, I am proud of his achievements, and, in com- 
mon with his other friends, I deeply deplore his death. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it was given to me to know the 
Hon. J. Fren C. Tarsort, intimately only during the late years of ` 
his life, which will always be a source of regret to me. 

Even before I knew him I had learned to respect and admire 
his many sterling qualities, and to marvel at the place held 
in the affections of his people. 

When we consider that he was first elected to public office 
nearly a half century ago, or, to be exact, 48 years ago, and that 
he was the acknowledged leader of his party in his county and 
district at the time of his death; and that his people manifested 
their love and esteem for him at all times and places, his hold 
upon their affections seems to me little short of marvelous. 

That section of Maryland where Mr. Tarnorr was a dominant 
power for so many years is perhaps the richest section of Mary- 
land. The county where he lived is the largest in population 
and contains more wealth than any other county in the State. 

Many strong men from an intellectual and political standpoint 
came forward in that long period, but none ever contended suc- 
cessfully with him for political supremacy; and most of those 
who might have made formidable competitors in the field of 
politics became his friends and personal followers when they 
learned to know the man and admire his many sterling qualities 
of heart and mind. “Marse FreD” Tatzortt, as he was known 
throughout his native State, loved his people and delighted to 
serve them, and they in turn delighted to honor him, and mani- 
fested their affection at every opportunity. 

One of the last official acts of his long and active career was 
to come here from his home near Baltimore to try and be of 
service to the son of one of his neighbors, and a volume could be 
written and not hold one-tenth of the acts of kindness and 
helpfulness performed by this remarkable man during his many 
years in public life. 

He at all times voted his sentiments and convictions, as a 
publie statesman of the school of thought to which he belonged 
and was proud to represent; and he told me upon one occasion 
that his people had never criticized a single vote of his on any 
important question during his long career in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

During the long deadlock over the naval appropriation bill 
last summer he remained here in Washington as one of the con- 
ferees, taxing his failing strength beyond what a man in his 
condition could expect to endure, because he believed with his 
country at war it was his duty to remain and assist in every 
esd in facilitating an early and harmonious agreement with the 

nate. 

I visited him at his hotel in Atlantic City in August of last 
year, when he was somewhat improved after the breakdown 
which followed his work here on the naval bill, and he told me 
with pardonable pride of his unanimous nomination by his party 
for reelection, and that it was his ambition to serve one more 
term in the National Congress. This ambition was denied him, 
for he died before the election was held. 

As Mr. Coady has said, Mr. Tarsor was what is known as a 
“Big Navy Man.” He believed we should have as big and as 
powerful a Navy as the country's interests demanded, and he 
worked for that principle in season and out of season, and 
few of those who heard him will forget the pride in his voice 
and manner when he took the floor the day before the United 
States declared war upon the Imperial Government of Germany 
and said: 

The Navy is ready! 
and I am going to maintain that position as long as I represent my 
5 I do not believe my people will change me as long as 

I desire to read in part his address upon that memorable 
occasion, when the Nation he loved was about to be plunged 
into the black and unfathomable abyss of war, and the branch 
of the service he loved and had helped to build to its present 


We are ready to fight at the drop of a hat, 
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great strength and power was to be tried in the fire of achieve- 
ment: 


Mr. Tatnorr. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to address the 
House on this resolution, because every man, woman, and child in the 
congressional district that I represent ws as well as they know that 
they live that I am for my coun and for ev right that belongs to 
it on the land or on the sea. [Applause.] I would not make an address 
at all, except some gentlemen have addressed the House and have in- 
dicated that there is a lack of preparation for this emergency. ‘That is 
not correct. This Nation to-day is prepared to meet any other naval 
po on the glohe except England. an for man, gun for gun, shi 
‘or ship, we can lick the world; and it is not good taste and it is no 
patriotism to try to convey to the le of land that we are not 
prepared when we are. [Applause. e are a great deal better pre- 
pared than the world knows of, and it is good policy that the world 
should not know all that we are doing and have been doing in the 
past. This resolution is going to be adopted, and it is a very serious 
and a very critical time in the history of this Nation. War is all that 
Gen, Sherman said it was, and he helped to make it so [laughter], and 
I would tell him so if he were alive. 

had a little something to do with it, not very much, but in my 
humble way I did, and I do not wish to talk about it. What in the 
world is this Nation to do? What in the world can we do except fight, 
and we know how? We have got to fight. Now, do not be uneasy, 
do not be at all uneasy, about the outcome, It is roing to cost some 
money and it is going to cost some lives. Now, this war is not half 
as vital as some people think. It is not half as dangerous just now 
as some ple think. We had a hearing in the Committee on Naval 
Affairs where every asked questions, although I did not ask many, 
Admiral Benson, I think, was on the witness stand. I said to him, 
“ Admiral, if this country was to get into trouble and we had to trans- 
port an army to the Philippines or to Hawaii or to some piao and as 
admiral of the Navy you would be called upon to see that they fet 
there ais what is the first thing you would do?” he 


[Laughter and appiaves-} That 
Is the whole case. NOME Pora the enemy gets here t 
or 


We need not fear any power on earth so jong as we have a Navy, one 
that can not be cleared off the sea. It is the duty of our people to see 
that we have a Navy like that and to maintain it. You know I am the 
roudest man in this House, and I have the right to be. I introduced in 
he Forty-seventh Congress the original resolution giving authority to 
the Naval Affairs Committee to take up the question of the rehabilitation 
of the Navy of the United States and had it passed, and introduced an 
amendment that established the gun factories. I am a Navy man, and I 
believe a Nay the one safeguard of this Nation [applause], and if 
you will only have a Navy you can lick the world. [Applause.] Now, I 
am not going to talk about the resolution, Everybody knows who knows 
anything about me that I am ready to fight at the ~p ofa hat. [Ap- 
plavuse.) And I am ready for my country to fight at the drop of a hat, 
and I am going to maintain that tion as long as I represent my peo- 
ple, and I do not believe my people will ever change me as long as I say 
that. [Applause.] Now, some gentlemen may for various reasons vote 
against this resolution. Some people may say, I have got this kind of 
a constituency or that kind of a constituency. They are all mistaken. 
Any man who votes here because he has got a constituency of a certain 
nationality and votes to please them makes a mistake, [Applause.] I 
want him to know that the people who he is voting to please came here 
to get rid of that kind of a government. [Applause.] That is why they 
are here, They are not here because they love us so much, but the 
hated where they came from. — 9 od and applause.] I want to t 
you one thing. not you think for a moment that by so voting you 
are going to please them, They will not respect you for that vote. [Ap- 
lause.] And the people that agree with the ident of the United 
tates and me will not respect you. [Applause and laughter.] So you 
are golng to be caught, like the nigger’s coon trap, agwine and acomin’, 


Mr. Speaker, it is good for an American to have known and to 
have enjoyed the friendship of FRED Talhorr. Kindly, fearless; 
a two-handed fighter, yet kindly, filled with homely philosophy 
and axioms; rich in the history and rue of the past; alert to 
his duties and to the needs of the present; clear eyed and un- 
afraid as to the future; accommodating and full of good logic 
and sound and wholesome advice; to know him was to love him 
and to cherish his suggestions and respect his full judgment, 

To have lived, to have been honored by a loyal, patriotic people 
for so long a period is a great achievement. To have held their 
love to the end of his long life is testimonial to his strong and 
lovable character, breadth of mind, and innate goodness of heart. 

Happy is he who knows that he will go to his last resting 
place, when the day comes, with as rich a heritage of love and 
esteem as was given to FRED Tarsorr by the people who knew 
and trusted him, 

And when the twilight hour drew near, 
He stood beside the silent sea; 


And in his heart there was no fear 
Of all its dread immensity. 


He waited there in perfect faith, 
And while the fading day grew dim, 
The boatman’s hail, the voyage of death, 
Meant only going home to him. 


Mr. COADY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that my 
colleagues, Mr. Mupp and Mr. Price, both of whom are unavoid- 
ably absent to-day, and the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. 
Hxrlax, be permitted to extend and revise their remarks in 
the Recorp; also all other Members of the House who may care 
to do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Without objection, it will be 


Mr. BENSON, Mr. Speaker, no one appreciates more than I 
do my inability to say anything that would add to the high 
esteem in which we all hold the memory of the late Hon. J. 
FRED. C. TALBOTT. 

My first recollection of Mr. Tarsgorr goes back to the days 
when he was bitterly opposed in the primaries, when my father 
was opposed to him on one occasion. ‘There was a paper pub- 
lished in our county (the name of which I have forgotten), and 
it came to our home. I, then a boy 10 or 12 years of age, had been 
reading this paper, and had formed a very unfavorable and 
unfair opinion of him, based upon what that paper contained. 

About that time, upon leaving my father’s office one day, I 
met Mr. Tatsorr on his way to Calvert Station in Baltimore, 
and walked with him about two squares; and from that day 
until his death we were friends. As a boy I was impressed by 
his wonderful kindliness, his keen sense of humor, and his 
friendly treatment of me, the son of his principal opponent. 

My relations with Mr. Talnorr were very intimate. I know 
that he would have made a brilliant success as a lawyer, and 
that his sound business judgment would have brought him suc- 
cess in any field of endeayor that he might have chosen. But, 
as we all know, he chose for his life work to represent his 
people in this body. He lived through two of the most important 
periods in the history of the American people. He served as a 
Confederate soldier when a youth. At the close of the Civil 
War he returned and took up his work among his own people. 
Big as his heart was, and as much inclined as he was to stand 
by his friends as individuals, I know that the real love of Mr. 
Taxzorr was for his country and for the great party with which 
he was allied. A goodly share of his love was for his people 
at home. Mr. Tarnorr loved the people of Maryland. He 
loved more people than any man I have ever had the pleasure 
of knowing, and I sincerely believe there were many, many 
people, great and small, who loved him—and they had abundant 
reason for so doing. 

Upon one occasion we were returning from Manchester, in 
Carroll County, Md., in an automobile with former Representa- 
tive Henry of Texas, and Mr. Tatsorr said to Mr. Henry: Bob, 
you live a long way from your constituents, and it has some 
advantages; you are not bothered by them at all; it is too hard 
for them to reach you. But, while I live within an hour's ride 
of my constituents, it has its advantages; and one big advan- 
tage is that rarely a day goes over my head that I do not have 
the opportunity of making some poor fellow feel happier.” We 
all know that to be true; and when a man is inspired by such 
feelings—love of country, love of State, love for his people—an 
intelligent man, a humane man—one can readily understand 
why he possessed such great influence in national affairs, 

The Baltimore Sun in an editorial published a short time 
prior to his death paid Mr, Tarsorr the following tribute: 

Mr. Tauzsorr’s very serious illness 
regret but genuine grief to a larger n than 
would a similar illness of almost any other man in the State. The 
second district Congressman has not always been enlightened in his poli- 
tics, but he has always been unexceptionable in his human sympathy. 
To the whole of Baltimore 5 he has been really a lend und 
neighbor, helpful, thoughtful, kindly. These qualities in him were 
inherent; they were not the result of calculating political sagacity, 
and his success in political life was largely due to tne fact that there 
was no sham or pretense about him, is fine humanity won for him 
me oe ee Ke his i gee vagy re 7 — followers ; it won for 
feigned sorrow at this tine 'ts a splendid tribute to hime . c 

Mr. Tarsorr had the confidence, esteem, and friendship of 
President Wilson. During his last illness the President wrote 
Mr. TALBOTT as follows: 

My Dear Mr. TALBOTT: I n ressed 
bees. along wit all your friend at Saar diesen tot 12 a * — 
note of genuine sympathy with the hope that it m: 
to know how anxiously and affectionately your 
for your recovery, Cordially and sincerely, yours, 

Wooprow WILSON. 

No reference to Mr. Tatsorr would be complete that did not 
eall attention to his foresight as to the needs of the Nation 
when, more than 20 years ago, he began the advocacy of 
and constantly fought for a large and effective Navy. He 
told me last spring, when he was quite ill, that no matter what 
anyone said to him he was going to sign the conference report 
on the naval appropriation bill if it killed him, He did sign it, 
and I believe the work he did in that committee for his country. 
and for the Navy and for us all, at a time when his health was 
seriously impaired, unquestionably helped shorten his days. I 
believe that he felt his work was largely done, and could he 
haye lived to see the present war successfully concluded he 
would have considered his work finished. 

Mr. Tarzort held the affection and esteem of his constituents 
through all the years of his public life; he won and retained 
their loyalty and confidence to the end. No one could have 
had more sincere friends among the Members of Congress than 


cheer you a little 
ends are awaiting 
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To mention his name to a Member is but to bring forth 
the most sincere expression of esteem and friendship. He 
lived a long and useful life in the service of his country, re- 
spected, honored, and loved by his constituents and associates. 


he. 


At this point Mr. COADY took the chair. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, Hon. JOSHUA FREDERICK 
Cockey TALBOTT,” as historians will know him; “Uncle 
Fred,” as his friends knew him; “Marse Fred,“ as he was 
affectionately called by his colored admirers; and “Just for 
Congress Tarnorr,“ as his political friends were wont jokingly 
to speak of him, has passed to the great beyond. 

Born on the 29th of July, 1843, educated in the public schools 
of his native State, he was truly a product of Maryland in 
every sense. He reflected it in his daily life, in his intercourse 
with the people, and in his work in Congress. Ever alert to 
the welfare of the country, he was particularly animated and 
interested when the interests of Maryland were concerned. 
Though a great admirer of the people of all sections of our 
country, having a broad and comprehensive vision, a man who 
stood steadfastly for the Union, and a friend of the man in 
blue, yet he felt that the interests of Maryland and her people 
were largely wrapped up with the Southland; that her love 
and friendship were a part of its very fabric and foundation; 
that the beauty and glory of its history and the mandates of its 
traditions should be the admiration of all. The well-groomed 
or the tattered form of the man in gray—the man of the lost 
cause—needed but to approach Mr. Tatsorr when he became 
the personification of kindness and hospitality itself. Not alone 
did he talk for the South, but he fought for her; he was willing 
to lay down his life for the cause. 

In 1864, at the age of 21, he joined the Second Maryland 
(Confederate) Cavalry, and served to the close of the war. 
He was so genial, lovable, humorous, and generous that he 
made friends in every walk of life and in every line of en- 
deavor he traversed. In the Army he was the life of his com- 
pany and the pal of the boys; as John Williams—his barber in 
the Capitol barber shop—who was a body guard in the Con- 
federate Army, tells us, when he saw him at Petersburg, Va., 
“He was here and there and everywhere making fun for the 
boys, and singing ‘Maryland, My Maryland?” He was a boy 
among the boys until his very death, and a tower of strength 
and action among the men who make business and mold 
history. > 

If I should be asked what contributed most to Mr. TALBOTT’S 
success in business and public life, I should say it was his high 
regard for his word. A promise once made by him was worth 
more than a bond with a hundred golden seals. He made few 
congressional speeches, but his word to support a measure Car- 
ried with it not alone his vote, but his active influence as well. 
He was a plain man, devoid of hypocrisy and deceit; he did not 
pretend to be what he was not, nor to favor a measure or propo- 
sition when he was opposed to it. He never tried to balance 
himself on the stilts of neutrality, but rather to adopt that 
scriptural injunction, “ He who is not with me is against me.” 
When he took a position he remained put, and all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men could not move him from it. 

I shall always consider it a precious heritage that I was his 
colleague in Congress for more than seven years. I was with 
him when the glory of the Democratic victory and control of the 
House shone upon his countenance as we organized for the extra 
session in 1911, when Mr. Tatsorr, strong and vigorous, swore 
in Hon. CHAMP CLARK as Speaker, as he did at each succeeding 
Congress, being dean of the Democrats. I was with him when he 
returned from his greatest sadness, the funeral of his wife, 
Laura Cockey Talbott. She was the playmate of his boyhood, 
his sweetheart of youth, and his dearest companion and wife for 
more than 44 years—the pride and glory of his young ambition, 
the sweet ornament of his mature fame, and the best love of his 
ripened age. From this time on one could see that, though Mr. 
Tarnotr was trying to be his former self, there was a gnawing 
sadness, a lonesomeness beyond repair. 

I was with him when the war in Europe broke out, in August, 
1914. I can see his grave face and apprehension, but never did 
he have the least fear that Germany could cope with the Ameri- 
ean Navy. If he had been a fetish worshiper the American Navy 
would have been his god, 

T was with him when America declared war, in April, 1917, and 
I beheld in him the old war horse of former days. I can well 
imagine what he was thinking as he looked back through the 
corridor of time, some 50 years, to Civil War days. Oh,“ 


thought he, “ how I would like to have the strength and vigor of 
those days when my horse and I swam the Potomac and I fought 
with Harry Gilmor’s men. To-day I should haye a chance to 
fight a real enemy and not my countrymen.” 


I was with him during the succeeding months of his life while 
Congress voted billions of dollars and provided the mobiliza- 
tion of millions of men, while he, as a member of the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee, labored day after day with energy and zeal, 
though his form bent lower each day under the strain and his 
eyes began to lose their luster of former years. 

The great naval bill appropriating more than a billion and a 
half dollars had been passed by both Houses; it was in confer- 
ence. Mr. Tarsort, worked down to weakness itself, often tot- 
tering to the Capitol on the arm of a page or sometimes on that 
of a colleague, refused to leave for a rest until the bill was 
finally passed. He then took a vacation; but the damage had 
been wrought. “Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friend.” 

The last time I saw him he was surrounded by his friends 
at a gathering in his district where he was the central figure of 
5,000 of his people. I had spoken in his stead, and was to leave 
the following day for the battle fields of Europe. I took his 
hand; he clasped mine in both of his, saying, “ See all you can, 
but don’t risk unnecessarily, and come back safe; we will all 
be glad to welcome you home.” Thus I left him in the mellow 
sunset of a well-spent life. Though it was not accorded me to 
see him again, I shal profit by the years I spent with him as 
his colleague, his friend, and his great admirer. 

He was a friend of truth, of soul sincere; 
Tn action faithful, and in honor clear; 


Who broke no promises, served no private ends, 
Sought no title, and forsook no friends. 


On the 8th day of October, just two days before I reached 
America again, he was laid to rest in his native county, sur- 
rounded by hundreds of his friends, committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, admirals of the Navy, and amid 
the firing of a salute by sailors of the Navy, and the sounding 
of taps. Did he know he would soon leave us? I believe he did. 
One afternoon he came to my office and saw my wife, who was 
his staunch friend. As he handed her his autographed picture 
he said: “ Here is something I want you to have.” This hangs 
conspicuously in our home to-day. 

He had reached that time of life when the souls of the great 
and small alike beat at the bars of the cage of life in an effort 
to catch a glimpse of the great beyond, to hear a whisper of 
those who have gone, to feel the faintest spiritual “touch of a 
vanished hand,” the faint “ sound of a voice that is still.” 

Mr. TALBOTT, a great success as a lawyer, early took up a 
political career and was a well-known figure at State and na- 
tional conventions for many years. He was first elected to the 
Forty-sixth Congress, and, with few interruptions, remained in 
this body until the time of his death. His great work was upon 
the Nayal Affairs Committee. He saw the vision long before 
most men beheld it, and stood always for a big Navy. He be- 
lieved America should be in position to protect herself, and 
refused to rely upon the protection of another. He preached 
“big Navy” in season and out, and on several occasions pre- 
vented the House by his vote and silent work from cutting 
down its naval program. I am glad that it was granted him to 
see the great wisdom of his decision, to realize the apprecia- 
tion of the people for his work. It can not be adequately esti- 
mated just how much his services meant to the Navy, and 
thereby the safety of the American home and the success of 
the war. It is a delicate and touching tribute that a destroyer 
will bear the name Talbott. 

A man who can continue as leader for the many years Mr, 
Tarsotr did and be returned to Congress during 40 years has a 
testimonial which needs no elaboration. Kipling has expressed 
the thought most admirably: 

Old Ninevah town has nothing to give 
For the place where a man's own folks live; 


He might have been that, or he may be this, 
But they love him or hate him for what he is. 


Maryland is proud to have contributed many great men to the 
American Government and is proud to have added another to 
the list of her distinguished men. This man of practical ideas, 
dreamer of great dreams, a man to whom principle was the 
correct thing in life, a fighter who loved a fight and believed in 
the justness of his cause, a devoted husband, a loyal friend, 
and a patriot who was an American through and through. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend in the Recorp 
by printing the funeral sermon on Mr. Tarnorr delivered by 
Rey. Dr. Arthur B. Kingsolving, St. Paul’s Protestant Espis- 
copal Church, Baltimore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Maryland? [After a pause]. The 
Chair hears none. 

At this point Mr. BUTLER resumed the chair, 
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THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE EDWARD E. ROBBINS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. Craco, by unanimous consent. 

Ordered, That Sunday, February 16, 1919, be set apart for addresses 
upon the life, character, and posae services of Hon. EDWARD E. ROBBINS, 
late a Representative from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Speaker, I present the following resolu- 
tions which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask for their im- 
mediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 584, 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon, EDWARD 
A ord late a Member of this House from the State of Penn- 
sylvan 1 
e That as a particular mark of r t to the memory of 
the deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
poe fe the conclusion of the exercises of this day shall stand 
adjourn 
Prot That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 

nate, 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

The question was taken and the resolutions were unanimously 


agreed to. 


Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Speaker, in the closing days of the last 
session of a Congress which will go down in history as prob- 
ably the most momentous Congress in our Nation's existence, 
we pause for a few hours to record our estimate and apprecia- 
tion of the life and public career of one of our number who in 
the very midst of his public service and days of usefulness 
answered the summons—lights out; rest; eternal rest. 

Col. Epwarp Evererr Rospins, a Representative of the 
twenty-second district of Pennsylvania in the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, who had been reelected as a Member of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, died at Somerset, Pa., Saturday, January 25, 1919. 

Owing to the fact that I have enjoyed a personal acquaintance 
with Col. RonniNs extending over a period of more than a quar- 
ter of a century, I have deemed it proper to embrace in my 
remarks a short record, giving dates, where possible, of some 
of the important events of his life. 

Col. Ropsrns was born on a farm near Robbins Station, West- 
moreland County, Pa., September 27, 1861. His father was 
Joseph Robbins and his mother Margaret Christy Robbins, 
whose ancestors had settled there during the early years of the 
existence of Westmoreland County. He spent his early life on 
his father’s farm, attending the public school. Later he at- 
tended the Elders Ridge Academy, the Indiana State Normal 
School, and Washington and Jefferson College, from which col- 
lege he graduated in the class of 1881. At the time of his 
death he was a trustee of this famous institution of learning. 
After graduation from college he took a course in law in the 
Columbia Law School, New York, and then entered the law 
office of John F. Wentling, one of the most prominent members 
of the Westmoreland County bar. A few years later he was 
gdmitted as a member of this bar, where he practiced the pro- 
fession of law until the time of his death. 

POLITICAL CAREER. 

Soon after his admission to the bar Mr. Rossrns began to 
take an active interest in politics and soon was made the 
nominee of his party for district attorney. He was a Repub- 
lican, believing thoroughly in the principles and policies of 
his party. In 1888 he was elected a member of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Senate for the regular term of four years, and here 
he may be said to have begun his political career. After com- 
pleting his term as senator he resumed the practice of law, but 
in 1896 he became the nominee of his party for Representative 
in Congress from what was then the tWenty-fifth district, and 
was elected 2 Member of the Fifty-fifth Congress. From this 
time until he was again elected to Congress in 1916, he always 
took an active part in political affairs, and during the campaigns 
was often called upon to preside at meetings and make addresses 
for his party and its candidates. In 1916 he was nominated as 
the -Republican candidate in the twenty-second district, com- 
posed of the counties of Westmoreland and Butler, and was 
elected to that office by a large majority. Soon after taking his 
seat he began to take an active part in the work of this body. 
He was constant in his attendance at the sessions of the House 
and followed closely all the matters under consideration. He 


was ever alert and active, watching every bill which could in 
any way affect his district and State. His knowledge of the 
people and the business interests of his district made it possible 


for him to render efficient service; and few Members worked 
longer hours and gave greater thought to their duties than 
did Col. Ronnixs. He was renominated as his party candidate 
for the Sixty-sixth Congress without opposition, and at the gen- 
eral election was elected by a largely increased majority. 


MILITARY CAREER. 


In 1887 Col. Rogpstns enlisted as a private in Company I, 
Tenth Regiment, National Guard of Pennsylvania. In 1889 he 
was appointed by Col. A. L. Hawkins, as quartermaster of the 
regiment, with the rank of first lieutenant; it was while serving 
in this capacity during the Homestead strike in 1892 that my 
personal acquaintance with Col. Ronghixs began, and this ac- 
quaintance and personal association has continued all these 
years. In 1894 he was appointed quartermaster of the Second 
Brigade, with the rank of major, on the staff of Brig. Gen. 
John A. Wiley. While serving in this capacity he answered 
the call of the President in 1898, and reported with his brigade 
at Mount Gretna, Pa. 

When the Pennsylvania National Guard was mustered into 
the service no officer above the rank of colonel was mustered 
in, and as a result the brigade and division staff officers were 
not taken into the Federal service. 

Gen. Wiley was, howeyer, later commissioned by President 
McKinley, as a brigadier general of Volunteers, and Col. Ros- 
BINS, then a member of Congress, offered his services and was 
commissioned as captain, and assigned to duty as quartermaster 
of the First Brigade, Third Division, First Army Corps, Chicka- 
mauga, Ga., on the staff of his old brigade commander, Gen. 
Wiley. He was promoted to major, and sent to Porto Rico, 
and later to Cuba, as quartermaster of the U. S. transport 
Seneca, and served in Porto Rico and Cuba until the end of 
the war. Soon after being mustered out of the United States 
service, when the National Guard of Pennsylvania was re- 
organized, he was appointed quartermaster general of the 
Pennsylvania Division with the rank of colonel. In this posi- 
tion he served for several years, and then severed his, con- 
nection with the National Guard and, while always interested 
in military affairs, he never again took an active part as a 
member of any military organization. 

LEGAL PROFESSION. 


Being admitted to the Westmoreland County bar in 1886, 
while holding public office and positions of trust in business 
affairs, Col. Rohmxs continued the practice of his profession, 
and at the time of his death was a member of the law firm 
of Robbins & Wyatt. That he was held in high esteem both as 
a man and a lawyer the sentiments expressed by the speakers 
at a meeting of the Westmoreland Bar Association attest. 
Judge Copeland said of him: 

He lived an active, deedful life, and died while yet the future beckoned 
to him with the alluring promise of future work and success. He had 
the good fortune to be born in the country. The distractions of the 
town and city are there lacking and a boy thus becomes acquainted 
with himself and becomes sensible of the great mysterious world 
within himself before the attractions of the outer world make their 
— —9 to him. He practiced law, served in the State senate, served 
twice in Congress, had experience in military life. He was engaged 
in the coal business, the banking business, and numerous enterprises, 
and in all he strenuously sought to excel. 

Mr. Albert H. Bell said of him: 


That 35 years of rather close association with him, beginning in our 
student days, had cemented a friendship between us that neither 
political differences nor the most heated conflicts in professional life had 
ever weakened. This intimate, early association with Mr. ROBBINS 

ve an insight into his inner life and character which has rescued me 
from. the error of misjudgment of him and has kept the taper on the 
altar of cur friendship burning with steady light at times when he 
was assailed by the fiercest storms of his political and professional life. 

He had a mind of fine natural endowment.. He could perceive 
quickly, assimilate cng reason correctly, and reach convictions that 
he could express with force and vigor. He was a man of tireless 
industry. 

BUSINESS LIFE. 

The practice of law by one who gives his whole life to it is not 
always attended with great financial returns, and thus it is 
that many practitioners of the law turn their thoughts to some 
line of business which promises greater financial returns. Liv- 
ing in a section of the country rich in mineral wealth, chiefly 
bituminous coal, and being associated closely with men engaged 
in the production of coal, Col. Rosptns became interested in 
coal mining and bought much undeveloped coal land. To this 
work he brought that same energy and perseverance which had 
brought him success in other lines, and he succeeded in accumu- 
lating a sufficient amount of wealth to make it possible for him 
to live well and maintain a family in every comfort, and this 
phase of his life made his work in Congress a pleasure, for while 
he continued some of his business connections, they were so 
organized that he did not need to give them much personal 
attention, and he thus could give himself unreservedly to the 
work of Congress, 
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He was a Presbyterian in his religious affiliation, being a 
member of the First Presbyterian Church, of Greensburg, Pa. 

He was vice president and director of the Safe Deposit & 
Trust Co., of Greensburg; a member of the Westmoreland 
Country Club, the Americus Republican, and the Athletic 
Clubs, of Pittsburgh, and the Elks Club, of Greensburg. 

The history of Westmoreland County, Pa., is rich with im- 


portant events of our development as a Nation. In marking 
locations and preserving the evidences of this early period the 
people of the county have taken a great interest. In this work 
Col. Rospins took an active part, and on different occasions he 
has made historical addresses in dedicating memorials erected 
to mark the locations where events of world moment happened 
more than a century and a half ago. 


FAMILY LIFE. 


Col. Ronnixs had been practicing law for ten years, had served 
in the State senate of Pennsylvania for four years, and had 
established at least a State-wide reputation when he was mar- 
ried, in 1896, to Luella Stauffer Moore, of Greensburg, Pa. To 
this union two sons, Edward E., jr., and William M., were born. 
Both the sons and Mrs. Robbins survive Col. RoBBINsS, and mourn 
the loss of a father and husband, whose home and family were 
to him a constant joy, and a place which ever had for him the 
real meaning of the word “home.” His domestic life was ideal, 
and, after all, when we recall the triumph in business, in poli- 
tics, in social life, and all the other activities of society, the one 
place where there is perfect accord, where there is real happi- 
ness, where life is really lived, is the happy old-fashioned Ameri- 
can home, where free from the struggles, safe from the flings 
and stings of those with whom we have contended, a man can 
plan and purpose for those he holds most dear and know that in 
that charmed circle every heart beats in sympathy with his own, 
and there he can renew the strength which carries him through 
life's never-ending struggle. 

To-day we mourn the loss of a trusted associate taken away 
in the full vigor of life, when for him there seemed to be in store 
many years of useful service. His family can hardly realize 
that the one to whom they looked for guidance in every crisis 
is no more. Business men, professional men, strong men in 
every walk of life mourn his departure and realize that he 
filled a place, gained by his own indomitable energy and will, 
which will be difficult to fill, Here in the presence of death 
all enmity and discord cease, and through the gloom men look 
out on life with a new realization that no one can know nor 
foretell the hour when through the twilight and the dark we 
swiftly pass from this to endless life. 

Citizen, soldier, business man, statesman, father, husband, 
friend, the record is written and well written; and on memory’s 
altar will ever glow a wealth of love and affection for one who 
through life was loyal to home and country, and measured up 
to the full stature of man. 


How well he fell asleep! 
Like some proud river widening toward the sea; 
Calmly and grandly, silently and deep, 
Life joined eternity. 
* $ $ * $ e * 


Gone, the light and glory of the day, 
Here, the solemn silence of the night, 
There, the faith that ever leads the way, 

Faith which visions endless light. 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, we assemble to 
pay tribute to our colleagues, whose lives were closely linked 
with the war Congresses, and who recently passed from human 
mystery to Divine understanding. Each in his way performed 
his duty, as he believed to be right, each rendered valuable serv- 
ice to the country, each left affectionate recollections in our 
hearts. 

I speak more particularly of my friend and fellow colleague 
of Pennsylvania, who faithfully and conscientiously represented 
his district in formulating the laws of our Republic. 

He was a student of economic questions, familiar with the 
polite literature of all ages, a man of acute knowledge of the 
industries of his State, which he jealously guarded, a learned 
lawyer of wide experience, a banker of keen perception. a sol- 
dier who rendered important military service to the Nation dur- 
ing the Spanish War. 

Life, in the abstract, is one chain fettered together by human 
conception—men die, but their minds live, thus civilization 
moves onward. There is no limit to the intellectual develop- 
ment of the human mind, the mind is God's will, the mind never 
dies, thus society progresses through the unbroken chain of the 
mentality of man. 


Men are singled by nature, with positive powers, to evolve 
new thoughts, new ideas, for the benefit of the world, leaving 
in their wills a heritage to all mankind. Why one is born to 
power and another to live in obscurity is a secret that rests 
with Providence. 

Epwarp E. Ronnis was an indefatigable worker; his mind 
was being daily repaired by diligent application. He had strong 
logical powers and exercised them in debate. He studied leg- 
islation with ‘attention and deep thought. He had high regard 
for virtue. His opinions were mastered by lofty ideas, He 
gave his talents in the interest of the public good, for peace 
and concord. 

Simplicity always prevails in a noble nature. This trait of 
character governed his policies. He swayed an influence of 
leadership. Thus recognized, he was called to positions of 
trust, in the religious, social, political, and business activities 
of his home town. He had the welfare of the Government at 
heart, never wavering from his convictions. He was a patriot 
persuaded by truth and reason. 

We are born to die, then live again, immortal, in the kingdom 
which has no end, a kingdom of glory and of peace. So our 
colleague passed on to immortality. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, an early training 
in western Pennsylvania, where he was born, rounded out at the 
Columbia Law School in New York, equipped our colleague, the 
late Epwarp Evererr Ropsins, to return to his home in West- 
moreland County to practice law. The young man had been a 
member of the bar for the short period of two years, however, 
before the people sent him to the State senate of Pennsylvania, 
There is no better stepping stone to the councils of the Nation 
than that afforded by the State legislature. Well grounded, 
both in theory and practice, with the experience which one 
must necessarily acquire in the senate of the second State of 
the Union, it was logical that the aggressive young lawyer and 
State senator should advance to the Congress of the United 
States. This he did upon election from the old twenty-first 
district, now the twenty-second, in 1896. He was 35 years of 
age when he reached this body. That was before the Spanish- 
American War. It so happened along with his other activities 
that Mr. Ronmixs had taken a deep interest in the affairs of 
the National Guard of Pennsylvania. He enlisted as a private 
in the famous Tenth Infantry in 1887, and aided in the up- 
building of that organization, the personnel of which has figured 
so creditably in the war in Europe, until 1894, when he had 
attained the rank of major. 

We have often heard with patriotic pride of the Muhlenbergs 
and the Bakers, who having been in Congress when war broke 
out, departed from these legislative Halls to don the military uni- 
form for active service, and it is a source of gratification to-day 
that we can point to Members of the present House who yielded 
up their service here for actual service at the front. It is no 
less a matter of satisfaction, exemplifying the patriotic alert- 
ness of our departed colleague, to know that he is entitled to 
rank with those who made this noble sacrifice. At the outbreak 
of the Spanish-American War, in 1898, he quit the Fifty-fifth 
Congress to enter the military service as a volunteer. I shall 
not give in detail the record he then made, except to say that 
in various capacities, his usefulness and serviceability con- 
stantly increasing, he held on to the end of the war, being mus- 
tered out as a major. Subsequently, in 1900, the governor 
of Pennsylvania conferred upon him the rank of colonel and 
made him quartermaster general of the National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Col. Rosgrns returned to Washington for the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress. He had devoted himself during the interim to his law 
business, to mining, and banking, and other commercial pur- 
suits, for which he seemed thoroughly well adapted. It was ap- 
parent upon his reentering Congress that the intervening years 
had broadened his mind and increased his power to serve. the 
people. 

He was here when a state of war was declared against Ger- 
many. His practical experience with respect to Army organi- 
zation gave to his views upon such war problems as came before 
the Congress a special significance. To some extent also he 
specialized upon mining problems, particularly those relating 
to the fuel supply and the acquisition of minerals needed for 
war purposes. He was a student of all legal problems. It was 
his practice to watch bills relating to the judiciary and to 
methods of procedure in the courts. Probably no Member de- 
voted himself more assiduously to Supreme Court opinions as 
they affected the interpretation of statutes. It was noticeable 
that Col. Ronnmixs was jealous of the integrity of the law- 
making power. 
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Mr. Speaker, in this great body of 435 picked men, coming as 
they do from every corner of the Nation and representing 
views sometimes so divergent as to excite our special admira- 
tion of the national unity which prevails, it is difficult for one 
man to advance far ahead of his fellows. It is only by the 
closest application and the strictest adherence to details and 
to duty that this can be done. Those who have risen in influ- 
ence and leadership have not ordinarily done so through mere 
popularity; nor is ability without application the talisman. 
Col. Ronuixs evidently knew all this as a result of his earlier 
experience in the House. It is not clear that he aspired to 
leadership, but it is known to all his surviving colleagues that 
he was gradually attaining a position amongst his fellows here 
that commanded their respect and confidence. 

His industry and his attainments counted for much, but his 
close study of details, the thoroughness with which he went at 
his work, the regularity of his attendance, the readiness with 
which he participated in debate, all tended to prove that he was 
one of the strong men in council, and that the day was not far 
off when he would be recognized as one of the Nation's leaders. 

But, Mr. Speaker, as we have so often observed, it is not for 
us to question the taking off of those of our colleagues who are 
called in their prime. In the case of Col. Ronhixs, whom we 
knew so well and esteemed so much, we may wonder, we may 
even ask, if there be another who can fill his place. Our hearts 
may be heavy with the thought that what was builded so high 
in our hopes for him is so suddenly and so ruthlessly shattered. 
We may sympathize with the bereaved ones and let out to 
them the emotions that afflict our souls. This we may do as a 
duty we owe to the memory of our colleague, to those he loved, 
and to ourselves. But we can not overcome the inevitable. We 
must “ carry on,” even as did our lamented colleague, doing the 
best we know how, serving faithfully as he did, until “taps” 
sound for us as they did for him. 


Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, EDWARD Everett 
Ronzixs was born, reared, educated, lived, worked, and passed 
away in the State of his nativity, Pennsylvania. The hurrying 
months have come and gone until the circle of two years has 
been well-nigh completed since first we met here. Meanwhile 
death has invaded our membership all too frequently, and but 
recently it has “laid its pallid hand upon the strong man and 
the strong man has fallen and the flashing eye is dimmed.” 
Whenever a friend or a relative is taken away men are accus- 
tomed to pause for a short time from their daily activities, 
Some mourn in silence, some give expression to the sad sighing 
of their hearts in words of sorrow that fall from their lips, and 
some there are who for a moment reflect upon the significance 
of birth, the meaning of life, and the mystéry of death. And 
yet the problem remains unsolved. Whenever a colleague or 
an associate or one who has attained distinction passes away, 
there rises a duty which the living owe to the dead. In the dis- 
charge of that duty, solemn as it is, we are met here this day. 
EDWARD EVERETT ROBBINS was my office neighbor. He came from 
my State. He was my associate upon the floor of this House. 
He knew many of my acquaintances. We have strolled the 
streets of this city together at different times. We have ex- 
changed views upon important pending legislation and on varied 
subjects. He was my friend. I grew to know the man, his 
methods, his purposes, his opinions, and his work. His educa- 
tion, his wide range of duties in civil life, his military experi- 
ence, his participation in the halls of legislation of his State 
and his country gave him a great fund of information of inesti- 
mable value in equipping him for the serious work upon which 
he entered when this Congress convened. 

He brought to the investigation of any subject under con- 
sideration a trained mind. His arguments were logical, force- 
ful, his statements concise, and his judgments sound, his mental 
processes were rapid, his industry intense, his integrity was 
unquestioned, his character above reproach, and that, after 
all, is the best asset a man can have. He was resolute and 
firm in his convictions. His reputation was not confined to 
the boundaries of his own district, it extended far beyond. He 
was a most potent factor in the deliberations of the House, and a 
commanding personality therein. His voice, his wisdom, his judg- 
ment, and his experience will be greatly missed in the solutions 
of those perplexing and vexing military, economic, and social 
problems which have already risen above the horizon of our 
national life. Some men like so to live that when they have 
gone they will be held in loving remembrance by those whom 
they have left behind, some there are who like so to work that 
when the last dread summons comes they may know that the 
influence and the results of good deeds wrought here may 
be projected far into the future. Our colleague has secured 
both of these. He lived as though he were to die to-morrow, 


and he worked as though he were to live forever. His labors 
are finished, his life is ended, the door was open, he had crossed 
its threshhold; he is absent but not forgotten. 


Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, this day has been set apart to pay, ` 
tribute to the life and character of Epwarp EVERETT ROBBINS, 
late Representative from the twenty-second congressional dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. : 

My acquaintance with the deceased extended over a period of 
many years, beginning with our student life in Washington and 
Jefferson College from which Mr. RongiNs graduated in the year 
1881, and later was selected as a trustee of that institution, and 
was such at the time of his death. At no time was there a 
suggestion of a difference in our friendly relations, 

Following his graduation from Washington and Jefferson 
College, he took a special course in the Columbia Law School, 
of New York City, and was admitted to the bar of Westmore- 
land County in the year 1886, and shortly thereafter enlisted in 
the National Guard of Pennsylyania as a private in Company I, 
Tenth Regiment Infantry, and subsequently was engaged in the 
Spanish-American War, doing service in Porto Rico and Cuba, 
and because of special and noteworthy service rendered, was 
advanced to offices of trust and honor in his command, and 
gained and maintained the confidence of all who were under 
his authority. The death of Congressman Ropstns marks the 
first among the members of Congress who served in the Spanish- 
American War. 

My association with Mr. RonniIxs following his graduation 
was at no time close, and for that reason I do not have first- 
hand knowledge of the many political struggles through which 
he passed in his native county before his recognition as one of 
the leaders in the party of his choice in the section of the State 
where he resided. 

He was engaged in every political contest of note in his city 
and county and always contended earnestly and openly for the 
candidate of his choice and made all of his fights in the open, 
and as a result bitterness was engendered at times, but through 
it all my friend always observed the amenities of life and 
rahe from every contest with his record for fairness main- 

ned. 

My first association with him, after our graduation from 
college, was at Harrisburg, Pa., at the time of his election as 
senator by the voters of his native county in the year 1888, and 
I observed his course with a great deal of interest, as he early 
evinced an aptitude for legislative work and gave every promise 
of being further honored by the people whom he served. His 
ability soon carved a place for him and brought early recogni- 
tion from his large constituency, who at a later period showered 
him with yet greater honors. 

In the year 1896 he was elected to the Fifty-fifth Congress 
and at that time showed great familiarity with the tariff legisla- 
tion of the country and was engaged in many colloquies upen 
the subject of the tariff with the Hon. John Dalzell, one of the 
acknowledged leaders in the lower branch of the Congress at 
that time, and in all of which Mr. Roms lost nothing by 
comparison, 

He left the Fifty-fifth Cogress to aid his country in the 
Spanish-American War, and, upon being mustered out, resumed 
the practice of the law in Greensburg, Pa., and achieved high 
distinction at the bar of his native county, a bar which is ad- 
mittedly one of the strongest and best in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

His clientage was large, and we find him taking part in many 
of the leading cases which occupied the attention of the courts 
of his county and in the appellate courts of the State. 

In addition to the arduous duties devolving upon Mr. ROBBINS 
as a lawyer, and in which profession he was a pronounced 
success, he was also signally prosperous as a coal operator, 
banker, and financier, and enjoyed great popularity among the 
people of his native county, a popularity gained by close appli- 
cation to his duties, fair dealing, and a profound sense of honor, 

His private and public life was above reproach, an inher- 
itance which can not be measured in words, and which should 
and will be highly prized by his immediate family and those 
acquainted with his appreciation of a high sense of duty and 
rugged honesty. 

His zeal and energy were unbounded, and as a mark of 
esteem and confidence in his integrity and lofty purposes, he 
was chosen to succeed himself in the Sixty-sixth Congress by a 
majority decidedly pleasing and gratifying to him and his many 
friends. To the work of the next Congress he had planned to 
devote all of his time and effort, and it is not too much to say 
that the splendid record already made and the work done by 
him during the sessions of the present Congress that he would 
have taken his place among the acknowledged leaders in this 
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branch of the Congress. Unless unavoidably absent Mr. Ros- 
BINS was always found in his seat at every session of the 
Congress, and gave the closest attention to every bill brought 
before the House for consideration, and showed a familiarity 
with the merits or demerits of any proposition which claimed 
the attention of those of you who have seen long service in this 
branch of the Congress. 

Leaving Washington for the last time he made known his plans 
to me, and I gained the impression from his conversation that he 
was free from all physical ailments and that he would return on 
the following Monday and apply himself even mere energetically 
to his work as a Member of Congress than had marked his career 
up to that time, a condition almost unthinkable to those who 
were closely associated with him during the sessions of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress, - 

All of his well-conceived plans were frustrated, however, for 
while awaiting trial of a case in which he was personally inter- 
ested in the courts of Somerset County, Pa., he was stricken with 
the then prevailing disease of influenza, and although attended 
by the most skillful physicians that could be procured, succumbed 
within one week to the ravages of the dreaded malady, and gave 
up his life in the midst of brilliant achievements and with every 
promise of added laurels to the splendid record already made, 
and gaining even greater honors than those already bestowed 
upon him. 

Our friend passed from us as suddenly as a star falls, so usual 
and yet so startling, 

A flash of the lightning, a break in the wave, 
Man passes from life to his rest in the grave. 
In his death we are reminded that— 


The thoughts we are apres our fathers would think, 
From the deaths we are shrin „our fathers would shrink ; 
To the life we are clinging our fathers would cling, 

But it speeds for us all like a bird on the wing. 

The Members of the present Congress are familiar with his 
activities on the floor of the House. He was deeply interested 
in all public questions. He was at all times alive and alert 
and intensely active in all legislation affecting the people, and 
especially the soldiers of any of the wars in which this country 
was at any time engaged. 

He was a hard-working, painstaking legislator; his mind was 
keen and alert; his perceptive qualities were of a high order; 
his diction well-nigh perfect; and he was no mean antagonist 
to the army of ready, forceful debaters who have seen long 
service in the House. He had a fine command of the English 
language, and was making rapid strides to a commanding posi- 
tion in the work of the lower branch of Congress. He was a 
close student of governmental affairs and was a strong con- 
sistent opponent to any form of extravagance, and it is but 
fair to say that he enlisted his splendid qualities in any move- 
ment looking to the betterment of the conditions of the people 
of the country. He was fair, yet outspoken and fearless; 
courageous to a degree, yet never questioned the motive of his 
antagonist in any controversy in which he was engaged. 

He strongly favored equal service from all citizens and had 
no patience with those enjoying our rights and our liberties, 
our schools and institutions in times of peace, with the privi- 
lege of protection and the right of gaining a fortune under our 
form of government, and yet unwilling to share the burdens 
thrust upon us during the stress of war. Against such condi- 
tions he was unalterably opposed, and allowed no opportunity 
to pass wherein he could denounce a system which would tol- 
erate or countenance such anomaly, as he conceived it. Who 
will say that he was in error in taking a position so high and 
patriotic? ’ 

He was in great demand as a public speaker throughout the 
congressional district which he so ably represented, and but a 
few days before stricken with his last illness was well received 
in a public address made before the firemen of his home city, 
when a flag which was presented to them by Mr. Rossrns was 
unfurled. 

For his charitable acts he will be long remembered—he has 
left behind him a large circle of friends to mourn his loss. 

As one of the committee selected to attend the funeral sery- 
ices'of the late Representative Ronmxs in Greensburg, Pa., I 
desire to note that the large concourse of people present on 
that occasion was a sure evidence of profound sorrow and 
realization of a great loss, so that I feel justified in presenting 
his life as an example of true American manhood and worthy 
of emulation by all who love patriotism, righteousness, and 
truth. May he rest with his fathers in the peace he has earned. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is not hyperbole of phrase 
but well deserved that of the many men whom I have known 
in the past 16 years. representing the Keystone State in this 
House none gave greater promise of distinction than our late 


colleague, whose memory and work we assemble here to-day 
to honor. 

No death has shocked the House so generally as that of our 
dear friend Rossrxs. Only a week before he left here for the 
last time I had yielded time to him in general debate. He left 
here in apparent good health. No intimation that he was not 
in the best of health had reached us. Then came the sad new 
that appalled us all, 

Roserns in the brief span of one term had won a forward 
place in the work of the House. This position was of his own 
creating. His aptitude for and willingness to follow the de- 
tails of legislation brought him this reward. 

As a manifest of the regard in which he was held, I wish 
to cite a conversation had about 10 weeks before his death 
with one of the leaders of the House in which I suggested the 
need of having a strong Committee on Expenditures in the 
next Congress to inyestigate the contracts and expenditures of 
the Government during the war. My friend Rongrxs was sug- 
gested as having the ability, the courage, and the willingness 
to undertake this exacting work. I heartily concurred that 
he would make an exceptional chairman. 

So many men come to Congress and are content in giving 
attention to the needs of their districts and to vote on meas- 
ures that are presented from time to time. Not so with Rog- 
BINS. He regarded service on the floor as of the first im- 
portance. He was in active attendance no matter how minor 
the legislation, contributing his best judgment through de- 
bate and by amendment to the subject before the House. And 
the greater surprise is that he worked so faithfully and earn- 
estly though he had a competence that would have inclined the 
average Member to a life of ease. i 

His essential strength was in having good business judgment 
as well as a trained legal mind. Rarely are Members so favor- 
ably equipped. His wide experience made him valuable on the 
floor and in committee during the consideration of the great 
business problems continually arising. 

Fluent in speech, ready in debate, full of valuable knowledge, 
in one brief term his training and willingness to work brought 
him distinction in House affairs, With the House under the 
control of the Republicans in the coming term, he was destined 
to gain further renown and distinction. 

The House and the country can ill spare such a conscien- 
tious, earnest, and faithful public servant. I liked him much. 
He was an honest coworker. I am saddened when I think I 
shall not see his genial countenance again. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members who desire to do so may have the privilege of extend- 
ing and revising their remarks in the Recorp on the life, char- 
acter, and public service of the late Member from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. ROBBINS. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Then, in accordance with the resolution previously adopted, 
the House (at 5 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) adjourned until 
Monday, February 17, 1919, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


- SENATE. 
Monpay, February 17, 1919. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, February 13, 1919.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess, 

Jonn K. Surerps, a Senator from the State of Tennessee ap- 
peared in his seat to-day. 

CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I was not in the Senate Satur- 
day, when the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomwas] made 
some remarks about an article by Mr. George Rothwell Brown 
in the Washington Post of that date upon evidence of anarchy 
and treason in this country. Had I been here I would cer- 
tainly have indorsed what the Senator from Colorado said at 
that time, and I now indorse all of it. I was very much stirred 
by the article in question by Mr. Brown, and I wish Congress 
and the entire country might be stirred about it. It graphi- 
cally depitts a serious and deplorable condition. 

I am deeply impressed by an article on the same subject by 
Mr. Brown in this morning’s Post, and also an article in the 
same paper by Col. Archibald Hopkins. There can be no doubt 
that there is a thoroughly organized, widespread, systematic 
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propaganda, backed by ample funds, in this country to over- 
throw our Government and substitute for it Russian Bolshevism. 
I believe the people of this country should understand what 
Russian Bolshevism is. I think they ought to know thé condi- 
tions in Russia. They should be given wide publicity, so the 
people of this country may know what it is that some scheming 
traitors would bring upon this country and substitute for or- 
derly government. r 4 

I have two articles of moderate lengths by reliable writers 
about conditions in Russia. I shall not take the time of the 
Senate to read them, but I ask that they may be printed in the 
Recorp in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


GRAND DUKE WARNS BOLSIEVISM MUST BE STAMPED OUT. 


Panis, January 20. 

“I wish the Americans could realize what an immediate danger not 
only to Europe but to their own country lies in the present Bolshevism 
in Russia. There is not a moment to be lost. If it is not stamped out 
at once inside Russia, in Moscow itself, its headquarters, it will inevit- 
ably spread to the other countries and to your country.” 

The Grand Duke Alexander of Russia spoke with the earnestness of 
conviction in an exclusive interview given to the World correspondent 
in his room at the Hotel Ritz. 

In the middle forties, 6 feet 2 inches, spare and wiry of build, he is 

an impressive figure. His handsome and distinguished face, with its 
high forehead; straight, slender nose; hazel cyes; and brown peaked 
beard, lacks the high, broad cheekbones frequently characteristic of the 
Russian. He spoke very simply and sincerely in fluent English, 
_ “ First of all, I want you to know that I am not speaking as a 5 
duke. It would be only natural for people to think that I am talking 
from a self-interested mt of view. But I can only assure you that 
although I happen to a grand duke I am not speaking as a grand 
duke, but merely as a R n. 

“If only the present anarchy which is destroying Russia can be 
stamped out I do not care what d of government the Russian ple 
wish to adopt. Let them have a republic by all means if they e X 
Personally, I do not believe that Russia is far enough advanced yet to 
make a republic the most successful form of {bg page for her people, 
with their 90 per cent peasants, of whom only a tiny fraction can read 
and write, But if they want a republic. by means let them have it. 
But the one imperative thing is to crush this Bolshevism, which is not 
the political ph y which it pretends to be, but merely organized 
— 15 Pres assassination by anarchists and thousands of liberated 
crimin 

“You know they have now actually socialized the women in many dis- 
tricts—foree them to be the common soperty of the men of the com- 

fatherless children. 


“ Why should the Russian population be more disposed now to rise in 
aid of an anti-Bolsherik arm than it was when Gen, Alexicff and others 
vainly counted on their help?“ I asked. 

“Because when Gen. Alexieff and the others made their attempts to 
free Russia the Bolsheviki had just completed the distribution of the 


Jand among the peasants, and these were satisfied with a régime which 
peasants 


gave them the land. But since then — 7 o have changed. 
still hold the land which the Bolsheviki distributed among them, but the 
Bolsheyiki have now socialized the product of this land. 

Por instance, if a peasant raises a pig on his land and takes it to 
market to sell it, the Bolsheviki local authorities step in, take from him 
the price he gets for his pig, and divide it between him and the neighbor- 
ing peasants who have no pigs to sell. So all the more industrious 
peasants haye become dissatisfied and say to themselves, ‘We own 
what we raise on it?“ 
es; they are ripe to join any Russian movement which guarantees 
them the retention of the land and promises them the ownership of its 
fruits, And this we must do: The land must never be taken away from 
the peasants. It would sim eee a new revolt. But the Gov- 
ernment should issue —— nds furnish an amount adequate to 
recompense the former owners of the land for its loss. The unexploited 
wealth of Russia is so prodigious that out of it such a loan could be 
repaid in a few years. 

“ Of course it is true that Russia, with the land thus distributed, will 
for some years lack the productiveness of the Russia of the old landlord 
system, for in the past it has been demonstrated that an acre of land 
belonging to the holdings of a big landlord produced a lot more than an 
acre of similar land cultivated by a small peasant proprietor. 

use the peasant does not use the improved machinery and 
methods of the landowner. 

“ Nevertheless, time this may change. In Siberia, for instance, 
where the more 1 and — c peasants emigrated to get 
land and where land is equally divided, the production is good and 
the po tion has killed or driven out the Bolsheviki and is running 
an o 1 of its own. 

tee proved by the mutinies and uprisings that they are now 

constantly engaged in the Bolshe all over the agricultural 
districts of Russia, despite the terrible atrocities with which the Bol- 
sheviki punish such revolts. 

“And not only the culturists are disaffected. Do you know that 
they have socialized the houses of a value of more than 1,000 
rubles? That means that any man haying such a house has all the 
rooms in it taken away from him except what he and his family can 
be crowded into, and the rest of his house is handed over to the tramps 
and criminals who have no houses of their own. 

Then, another reason that will make our success sure is the number 
of officers and bou soldiers in the Bolsheviki Army who will come 
over to us if they have any chance. 

“The Bolshevi by their four-class feeding system, have actually 


forced these loyal men into joining their ranks to save their families 
from complete starvation, since the soldiers and workmen who are in 


the first of these four classes are the only ones who are allowed a de- 
cent ration of food for their families. There are actually many of our 


generals now in command in the Red armies for reason and thous 
sands of lesser officers. We have a list of the generals, and these, un- 
fortunately, will have to be executed when captured, so they will not 
pn zus, but all the lesser officers and members of the business class 


„What do you think of the peace conference as concerns Russia?” 
“As a Russian, I am sad that such a conference can meet without 
Russian representation. It seems to me a singular situation that such 


a conference can undertake to make a world peace and bar out any, 
representative of some 40,000,000 pe BL yas is about the tion 
of the portions of Russia already liberated from the Bolshevikl and now, 


under at government), And these 40,000,000 Russians belong to 
a nation which, despite its subsequent misfortunes, sacrificed ons 
of its manhood in fighting for the allied cause and indubitably saved 
the allies from complete defeat more than once. 

“And this leads me to one infamous He started by the German propa 
gandists which I want to correct. That is that the Czar and Czarina 
were pro-German. I was head of the air service in the Russian Army, 
and as such was constantly at headquarters and thus in nn ngs con- 
tact with the Czar, who, for that matter, is my brother-in-law, as I 
married his sister. 

“I knew better than anyone how profoundly loyal to Russia he was 
up to the very end. And as for the yo press, she was almost 
fanatical in her hatred of the Germans. It sprang partly, perhaps, 
from a personal loathing she had for the Kaiser himself in spite of his 
5 But I know that she hated the Germans worse 

n 

The real trouble was that the Czar spent his entire time at head- 
quarters absorbed in the military problems which were —— 
arising on one part or another of our nse front all the r G 
Thus, he gave no time at all to internal affairs. Now, was pro- 
foundly ey one of everyone except his wife, in whom he had the 
most devoted confidence, e therefore accepted her estions on in- 
ternal 3 and affairs, and she was badly advised by some 
people who undoubtedly were pro-German. But as for either the Czar 
or the Czarina having been pro-German, I repeat that is an infamous 
lie, which I wish to denounce.” 


to her, 


AN EQUALITY OF MUD AND MISERY. 


[An article from the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, by Mynhcer 
Oudenyk, acting minister for Holland at Petrograd, and a resident of 
Russia for 25 years.] 


Bismarck once uttered the wish that to the Socialists should be given 
a country where they could work and handle affairs and show what they 
would attain by the accomplishment of their ideals. It seems as if 
Providence has d Russia for this trial. 
is that there exist more tyranny, cruelty, bribery, and 
misery under the new “ free“ government than under any other govern- 
ment Russia has known. 

A small group of people has purposely, with the utmost refinement 
and with staggering perseverence, wiped out Russia's wealth, her ~ 
perity, and her future, Whatever was in Russia has been thrown n 
and crushed or “investigated” so thoroughly that nothing remains. 

Petrograd is empty; the few people outdoors wander about like spec- 
ters, with e faces and hollows around their eyes and mouths from 
hunger. The horses drop in front of the ca from mere exhaus- 
tion. The anes in the streets are bony, shivering creatures. 

I haye had Russians come to me and swoon in my arms from hunger 

They had heard that the Netherlands ambassador would, 
perhaps, be able to help them. Every institute of public charity and 
common assistance has been wrecked and ruined. The Internationat 
Seafarers’ Home at Petrograd, even, has not escaped. The old captain 
and his wife, who managed the home for years, have been put out 
without means of subsistence. All their protests have been of no con- 
sequence. Commerce, industry, and mining have stopped 
entirely. The banks have been p and all the money values 

The records of notes and 


almost 
1 Po the big lines 


potism, hunger, and a want of the most needful articles. , 

It is impossible to escape from the country, as the frontiers are her- 
metically closed to those who have not sufficient means tọ bribe the 
frontier guards. The population seems to lack all energy to rise a t 
its oppressors. All the energy of the people has been systematically 
crushed. There is no police, no safety service, no j rudence, In 
their place came terrorism and despotism. Never under the old ré- 
gime were there so many imprisonments, so many exccutions in masses 
as we see now daily. any a time haye I seen a crowd of weeping 
women in front of the prisons looking for thcir husbands, brethers, and 
sons taken from them without trial and whose whereabouts they did not 
know. Heartrending tales I have heard from these women. 

The “freedom” system of the Bolsheviki has destroyed and ruined 
everything; it has erected nothing. All that the Bolsheviki can do is to 
display fine words in the newspapers and at lectures, but the simple 
truth is that the ple are given to hunger and misery as they have 
been never before in any country on the . Nothing is left even for 
the proletariat. Smuggled goods are all one can get for exorbitant 
prices. The clandestine rane with provisions is indescribable. One 

und of butter costs $25 to $35; one. peana of meat, $11 to $12.50; 

read, $7.50 a nd, which is, for that, a moist and uneatable 
straw Of course, these are the prices of smuggling, but the fact 
that they are paid shows how far famine has gone. 

The “distribution” had divided the people into four classes. The 
largest class (who get most) includes the “elite” of the laboring elc- 
ment—those who do heavy labor and the outcasts of the community, 
among whom are mixed released criminals and such elements, They get 
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a nominal allowance of one-half pound of bread a day. The second class, 
including the laborers on lighter work, have only a right to one-quarter 
of a pound of bread a aay. The lower officials, from the third class, get 
one-eighth of a pound of bread daily, and the lowest class, the bourgeoi: 
do not get anything. In truth, the whole system. means that most o 
the people get nothing. Coal has been out for a long time. Public in- 
dustries, gas and electricity factories are kept going with naphtha for 
fuel, but this is running out, too. I tremble when thinking of the suf- 
ferings of the Russian people in the coming winter. It is easy to under- 
stand that health conditions are very poor. The hospitals, however, 
are in total disorder and medicines are hardly to be had. 

On the anniversary of the revolution, November 7 and 8, many arches 
were erected in Petrograd, and the public buildings were covered with 
large strips of white cloth on which unintelligible futuristic pictures 
and Bolshevik inscriptions had been designed. Three hundred thousand 
yards of cotton g were used for this purpose, and this while the 
population is lacking all material for underwear. The workingmen 
working on these arches received $125 wages a day, Such instances 
describe fully Russia’s mismanagement. j 

The lightheartedness with which money is given out is unbelievable, 
They jingle with millions and billions as if these were of no im- 

rtance. Just before I left a decree had been issued ordering a single 
evy of ten billions. The bourgeois have to pay this, It is incon- 
celvable how they can find the money, as they have been gradually 
stripped of their belongings, and the one single levy will therefore 
mean the giving up of everything thus far left to them. Money, as a 
matter of fact. easy to be pts has only to print it. The presses 
are lenient. The only trouble to come is that the blue ink for color- 
ing the notes will give out. Every day a new amount of unnumbered, 
unsigned notes is circulated, and nobody knows how many are issued, 
and the notes are not properly covered by gold s e. The total 
amount of the paper money ae only money in circulation) can safely 
be estimated to be $25,000,000,000. What is to become of the credit 
of the country under such circumstances? 

Violently the people are robbed until their last penny has been 
taken. They are put out of their houses and offices and given out to 
misery. Half of the shops in Petrograd are closed, after having been 
ruined, The other half can not sell before the “ distribution.” 
rs have no voice in their own business. In their 
places the clerks are BADR GLEE the affairs. They prescribe their own 
wages and working hours. *ersonally I have seen an example of 
despotism. A man had a small shop in a provincial town, but his 
standing was no better than any common laborer. Because he had a 
shop he was considered a bourgeois. This shop was taken — from 
him and he was thrown into prison, while his family were left to 
provide for themselves. They got his release at last for a high ran- 
som, but what can he do at present? There is no work for a 
bourgeois. On the little money left to him he can not live without 
giving suspicion to the authorities. Without means of subsistence he 
and his family were without food and nearly insane, Suicide is very 
often the only way out for those unfortunates. Every one owning a 
few thousand rubles tries to keep them and is for that already marked 
as a capitalist. Thus the Government can only count on the very 
poorest classes, on those who have nothing and are nothing. Among 
the farmers, too, they can only count on the poorest ones, who have 
no land of their own and in many cases not even a but to live in, 
All the land, it is said, belongs to the nation. In results this nationali- 
vation means that one person takes what is robbed from another. 

In many cases the farmers even do not want this nationalized Jand, 
as they are afraid that in their turn they will be regarded as bour- 
geoisic. The result of all this is that the land remains uncultivated 
or is insufficiently fertilized. On the whole farming has stopped for 
the greater part. Everything that has been nationalized or socialized 
seems to have been touched by a withering hand; it fades and dies. 
The socialized tug service on the Volga, cor aly Bg great importance 
for grain and petroleum transport, has stopped. e barges are rotting 
in the river. Foreign shipping is of no importance any more. So many 
formalities have to be observed that business has been made impossible. 
Large placards on the street corners call on the proletariat to take 

on of the houses of the bourgeoisie. The people are put out 
of their homes with two hours’ notice and must leave their furniture. 
Constantly one sees so-called confiscated furniture taken out of the 
houses while the inhabitants are left to find other quarters. 

This is such a common sight that one hardly notices it. The tragedy 
of a family losing in a few hours all they and their ancestors have 
earned and worked for has become such a daily occurrence that one 
passes unmoved, hardened by the sight of too much 1 

Servants lead a miserable existence. Nobody can employ them, and 
at their wits’ end they go and offer their services for nothing just to 
have a home and food. Many bourgeoisie have tried to earn their liv- 
ing by selling newspapers and sweets, and the tales of ex-generals sell- 
ing newspapers and princesses serving in shops and at counters are no 
imaginary tales. But this, generally their only means of living, has 
also been forbidden to them, Those who jewelry, antiques, 
or costly furniture have tried to sell them when they n money. 
This also has stopped. The transportation of furniture without spana 
permission (of course unattainable for a bourgeois) has Deen proni ited. 

The army itself is disorganized. The troops in the service of the 
present Government are composed of the most extreme Reds, kept by 
extraordinarily high pay and extra food rations. 

The public is utterly ignorant of what is happening in other coun- 
tries as well as in their own. Only Government newspapers are issued, 
anl they give only one-sided and misleading news. 

The censor is a hundred times more exacting than under the old 
régime. In the beginning some German papers could be had at Petro- 
grad, but their import has been stop) OR so we were totally ig- 
norant of what happened in the universe. nemployment has risen 
enormously. Never before has the world witnessed such an intentional 
annihilation of products and means as we see now in Russia. 

All factories are ruined. The engines are taken away or transported 
from one factory to another. The object of this is obvious. The few 
workingmen who are still willing to work must earn enormous wages, 
while they do very little work. us the 5 are obliged to throw 
great sums of money to the workers while their output is paralyzed for 
a long time, perhaps for Only a large importation of foreign 
capital shall be able to re the thus spoiled industries. Nowhere is 
there any s of enthusiasm for the present Government, 

The population has lost all energy and seems paralyzed. The Bol- 
sheviki enjoy themselves in theaters and moving-picture shows, at con- 
certs and dances. In the imperial palace they have installed a moving- 
picture theater. But the bourgeoisie dare hardly show themselyes in 
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the streets, because public safety is very lax. 


In the cities I haye not seen much drunkenness, A great deal of 
brandy is made in the country, but in the cities alcohol is so scarce 
that all the eau de cologne and even all the polish has been drunk. 

Of course, the situation is relatively better in the country, where the 
farmers try to keep as much as possible of their grain and other prod- 
ucts. The great quantities of grain and minerals in Siberia are unat- 
tainable by the Soviet Government. 

The Dutch colony has almost entirely left Petrograd, for the foreign 
population is as little safeguarded a the terrorism of the Bol- 
sheviki as the Russians themselves. Those who remained have closed 
their offices, and, like the bourgeoisie, they lead a pitiful existence try- 
ing to sell things in the streets. Instead of lifting the lower classes 
to a higher level, the new system dragged everything above them 
down into their mud and misery. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
Sence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Colt Kendrick Pomerene Thomas 
Fletcher Kenyon Ransdell Townsend 
Gay Knox Reed Trammell 
Gore McLean Robinson Underwood 
Gronna McNary Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Hale Moses Shafroth Walsh 
Henderson Myers Sheppard Warren 
Hitchcock Nelson Sherman Williams 
Jones, N. Mex. Page Smith, 8. C. 

Jones, Wash. Poindexter Smoot 

Kellogg Pollock Spencer 


Mr. SAULSBURY. The senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Sara] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson] and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PrtTMAN] are detained on official business. 

I wish also to state that the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CULBERSON] is absent on official business. 

Mr. McNARY. I should like to announce the absence of the 
following Senators on official business: Senators AsHuRsT, 
NUGENT, LA FOLLETTE, CURTIS, and FERNALD. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Sarra of Michigan] on account of illness. He 
has a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep]. This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to anounce the unavoidable absence. of 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll cali. There is not a quorum present, 

The Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Kresy, Mr. Lenroot, Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. Norris, Mr. OVER- 
MAN, Mr. Smmrons, Mr. Swanson, Mr. VARDAMAN, and Mr. 
WEEKs answered to their names when called. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. PENROSE, Mr. MCCUMBER, 
Mr. Loben, Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr, CALDER, Mr. La FOLLETTE, Mr. 
NTGENT, Mr. Sarre of Arizona, Mr. Harpwick, Mr. STERLING, 
and Mr. Kine entered the Chamber and answered to their 


names. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present, 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I find in this morning’s 
Washington Post on the first page a portion of a speech made 
by ex-President Taft, at Missoula, Mont. It bears the usual 
Taft earmarks of clarity and brevity of expression and legal 
and judicial ability. I ask unanimous consent to have it in- 
serted in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT ASKS THANKS BE GIVEN FOR LEacuE—Ds- 
CLARES PRESIDENT Is TO BE WARMLY CONGRATULATED—CONTENDS 
SENATE SHOULD GIVE HIM UNANIMOUS SUPPORT Since FOURTEEN 
NATIONS ALREADY Have Doxe So. 

(By William Howard Taft.) 
MISSOULA, MONT., February 16, 1919. 
All who have pressed for a league of nations to maintain ce and 
prevent war must thank God as they read the provisions of the con- 


stitution of the longue upon which the nations conference at Paris 
have agreed. President Wilson is to be warmly congratulated that the 


league of nations which he promised to the ha allied peoples in 
his messages and addresses and has urged before the conference has 
taken such a form. It is a real league. cinching 


It has clinching and 
provisions, It imposes on all the great powers and all others who 
enter the league a solemn covenant not to begin war until the differ- 
ences have been submitted either to arbitration and award or to the 
executive council of the league as a concillating body. 

MAY ACT TO SECURE COMPLIANCE. 

The parties covenant to obey the award if the executive council 
unanimously recommend a compromise, and if the party against whom 
it is made complies with the recommendation the other party covenants 
not to go to war. If the power does not comply, then the council may 
take steps to secure compliance. If a party breaks its covenant in 
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these regards and goes to war. a complete boycott of the recalcitrant 
is of all members of the league. The break of covenant is an 
nct of war against all the other members of the league. The executive 
council is then to recommend what military forces each member of the 
league should furnish to protect the covenants of the ing be The 
members are to share the loss arising to any member of the league by 
reason of the boycott. The boycott is to prevent commerce not only 
between the outlaw nation a its citizens and the members of the 
league and their citizens, but is to be extended to prevent commerce 
of the outlaw and its citizens with nonmembers of the league. It is to 
be a complete isolation. 


RECOMMENDS MILITARY QUOTA, 


It will be thus seen that cconomic pressure will be forced that all 
members of the 1 are bound to use in every case of a breach of 
covenant in beginning war. The contribution to a military force to 
suppress war is not objectory, but the council is to recommend what 
contribution each league member should make. Moreover, each mem- 
ber is required to give passage over its territory to forces of the league 
engaged attacking the recalcitrant. It would be difficult to make 
stronger provisions that have a tendency to force league members into 
war with covenant breakers without creating a distinct and positive 
objection to make war. 

The bers of the league, whether they fight or not, are not 
neutrals in the modern sense, must prevent intercourse of non- 
members of the league with the citrant nation. They must yield a 
right of way to league military forces attacking that nation. The re- 
enleitrant may therefore ag regard them as belligerents and 
enemies. Provision is 2 or future creation of an international 
court, but meantime arbitration before agreed arbitrators is provided. 

On the whole, the short m of the League to Enforce Peace, 
adopted in June, 191 t little from the nub of this, except 
that military contribution is not expressly obligatory and that in this 
either party to a difference may avoid a court and an award and seek 
a council of conciliation in the executive body of the league, where 
unanimity of recommendation is required, 


ADOPTED BY GEN, SMUTS. 


The proposal to use compulsion to secure submission rather than 
execution of ju nt or recommendation came from the program of 
the com to to and was 4 — omg by Gen. Smuts in a 
remarkable brochure submitted by him December 16, 1918. It is under- 
stood tha’ with the paper of Gen, 

be certain the constitution as 

ig recommendation. He argucd 
of league members to use force, which was 
only partly adopted, as £ have pointed out. He, too, recommended 
required submission of the justiciable questions to a ‘court, and of 
nonjusticiable questions to a conciliation council, as the League to En- 
force Peace had donc. 

But the Smuts plan was much more comprehensive than that of the 
League to Enforce Peace. From that plan came the mandatory system 
of administrating backward countries and international cities as 


joint obliga 


He advocated internatio labor 
too, brought nonmembers of the league under its influence and 


action, 
AN INDISPENSABLE FEATURE. 


The giving to the five great powers five votes in an executive council 
of nine is one of the most py eter features of the constitution, and is 
irdixpensable to any practical working of it. They are the responsible 
members Apiata SA * the 8 Be fone i Feon meiner Siate of the 

y ro on, no w o expend money or 
effort in 2 its authority. They should not be permit to 
arrogate to t ves 7 8 authority with the great powers, and 
thus seriously interfere with the league's efficient operations. This is 
a suficient safi d against too early admission of Germany. 

One admirable feature of the constitution is its clastic character. 
The President has commented on it. It may be that, as the con 
problem of keeping peace between the new republics and the old coun- 
tries, out of which they have been carved, presents itself in detail, 
special measures for the raising of military forces may have to be 
incorporated. Doubtless other readjustments will have to be made as 
experience shows thelr necessity. 


é PROVIDES FOR DEVELOPMENT. 


In other words, this fact does not rigidly maintain the status qua, 
but makes provision for development and among the nations, 


In many instances, too, the old and ng ts of una- 
nimity of action by the rs has been departed from. 
Now that ent Wilson brings back to us a real league, and has 


fully made good his nnnounced p „ it would greatly please the 
country if the Senators could give him unanimous support. The 14 
nations have done why not the Senate? Such action would be heard 
around the world with acclaim. 

Article 10 covers the Monroe doctrine and extends it to the world. 
The league is not a supersovereign, but a partnership intended to 
secure to us and all nations only the sovereignty we can properly 
have, i. e., 8 regulated by international law and morality 
and consistent wi the same sovereignty of other countries, The 
United States is not under this constitution to be forced into actual 
war against its will. This league is to be regarded as in confilct with 
the advice of Washington only with a narrow and reactionary view- 
point. Let us hope that a forward-looking Senate will not Seek to 
defeat this grand advance of mankind toward a just and lasting peace, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I have here a petition sent me 
by the Minute Men of Seattle, Wash., urging the deportation 
of alien slackers. The petition is similar to those I presented 
the other day. I move that it be referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I present a memorial from the 
Legislature of the State of Washington that I ask may be 
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printed in the Record and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 
The memorial was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Tux STATS OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


To all to whom these presents shall come: 


I, I. M. Howell, secretary of state of the State of Washington and 
custodian of the scal of said State, do hereby certify that I have care- 
fully compared the annexed copy of senate joint memorial No. 9 with 
the original copy of said senate joint memorial No. 9 now on file in this 
office and find the same to be a full, true, and correct copy of said 
original and of the whole thereof, together with all official -indorse- 
ments thereon. 
eee oe ~ oy e ee tea te set r 9 — 

e seal o e eo ashington. ne at the ca at mpia 
this 10th day of February, A. D, 1919. sess 5 

{sear.] I. M. HOWELL, 

Secretary of State. 

By J. GRANT HINKLE, 

A ant Secretary of State. 


Senate joint memorial No, 9. 


To the President of the United States and to the Director General of 

Railroads: 

Your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Washington, in legislative session assembled, respectfully rep- 
resent that 
Whereas on the 29th day of A t, 1916, the Con 

States of America did autho the President of the United States 

to take on of and operate the transportation systems of the 
= tates and thereafter authorized him to initiate rates thereon ; 


ss of the United 


paid for by public funds, as follows: One cent per ton per mile for a 
short hau per ton pet 
mile for greater distances, with a minimum of $5 per car; a ton to be 
2,000 pounds, the cars to be loaded a their weight 
y. It being further understood t in the use of the ra 
distances between 50 100 miles, the basis of 
charge should be 1 cent ig ton per mile for the first 50 miles and 
three-fourths cent per mile for each additional mile above 50 miles 
until the rate of 75 cents was reached ; and 
Whereas on the 25th day of May, 1918, acting for and on behalf of the 
President of the United States, the Di or General did issue his 
General Order No, 28, under and by virtue of which all rates for the 
hauling of gravel, crushed rock, and sand were increased 1 cent per 


100 pounds; and 
Whereas on this 13th day of Junc, 1918, the practice of allowing special 
rates upon road material was withdrawn as to the systems above 


named ; and 

Whereas the State of Washington and the several counties thereof are 
now about to 75 in a program for extensive road building in 
order to give employment to its inhabitants and the demobilized sol- 
diers, thereby aiding in the reconstructive program so essential to 
the welfare of the people of the whole Nation; and 

Whereas the excessive cost of labor, which it is essential shall be main- 
tained until there is a fall in prices of the necessities of life, which 
excessive 2 cost is a deterrent in carrying out an extensive road 

rogram ; an e 

Whereas the diference in the cost of — gra vel, crushed rock, and 
sand under the rate prescribed by said er No. 28 of the Director 
General is viewed as a war measure and one inimical to a reconstruc- 
tive and reorganized program: Therefore 


The ry of state is hereby directed to cause a certified copy of 
this memorial to be sent to the President of the United States, to the 
Director General of Railroads, and to cach of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the State of Washington, 

Passed the senate February 7, 1919. 

Louis F. Harr, President. 


Passed the house February 7, 1919. 
FRED A. ADAMS, Speaker. 


(Indorsed:) State of Washington, ss. Filed in the office of secretary 
of state February 10, 1919. I. M. Howell, Sceretary of State. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Everett, Wash., praying for Government ownership 
of railroads, which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Everett, 
Wash., praying for the withdrawal of American troops from 
Russia, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 1181, Be- 
nevolent and Protective Order of Elks, of Bremerton, Wash., 
and a petition of sundry citizens of Seattle, Wash., praying 
for the deportation of those aliens who, in order to escape mili- 
tary service, revoked their first citizenship papers, which were 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. MYERS. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Montana, which I ask to have printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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The memorial was referred to the Committee on Military 
‘Affairs and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


House joint memorial 5. 


Memorial to Congress of the United States to enact such 1 as 
may be necessary to permit the honorably discharged soldier, marine, 
or sailor to retain in his possession such clothing as under the pro- 
visions of ragraph 1165, Army Regulations, he is permitt to 
take to his home. 

To the honorable Senate and House of Represcntaticcs in the Congress 
of the United States of America: 

Your memorialists, the members of the Sixteenth Legislative Assem- 
bly of the State of Montana, the senate aud house concurring, respect- 
fully represent: 

Whereas “under the provisions of paragraph 1165, Army Regulations, 
an enlisted man honorably discharged is permitted to wear one suit 
of uniform outer clothing from the place of termination of his active 

_ service to his home, which clothing will be returned within four 
oy ong termination of his active service by mail, under a franked 

a an 
Whereas the soldiers, marines, and sailors who have been or are now 

in the service of the United States that the world might be made 

safe for democracy, willingly went forth to defend the principles of 
freedom and right, knowing that they might at any time be required 
to make the supreme sacrifice ; and 

Whereas these soldiers, marines, and sailors have takén much pride in 
their uniforms and wish the privilege of keeping them in their pos- 

. session: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the house (the senate concurring), That we, the members 

of the Sixteenth Legislative Assem v of the State of Montana, do 

hereby petition and earnestly pray tae Congress of the United States 
to enact such legislation as may be necessary to change the provisions 
of paragraph 1165, Army Regulations, and make it possible for an 
honorably discharged man to retain “ one suit of uniform outer coming 

Resolced further, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded by the 
secretary of state of Montana to the Senate and to the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and that copies hereof be trans- 
mitted by the secretary of the State of Montana to the Senators and 
Representatives of Montana in Congress. 

O. W. BELDEN, 
Speaker af the House. 
W. W. MCDOWELL, 
President of the Senate. 
Unirep STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Montana, #8: 

I, C. T. Stewart, secretary of the State of Montana, do hereby cer- 
tify that the above is a true and correct copy of house joint memorial 
No. 5, relating to honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines 
retaining their uniforms after discharge, enacted by the sixteenth ses- 
sion of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, and approved 
18 V. Stewart, governor of said State on the 11th day of February, 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Montana at Helena, the capital, this 12th 
neg of February, A. D. 1919 

SEAL] C. T. STEWART. 


Mr. MYERS presented a petition of sundry farmers of Gib- 
son, Mont., praying for the enactment of legislation guaran- 
teeing the $2.26 minimum price on the 1919 wheat crop, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. MOSES. I present a resolution adopted by the Board of 
Trade of Concord, N. H., relative to a continuance of the Fed- 
eral control and operation of telephone and telegraph lines, 
which I ask to have printed in the Record and referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Resolution unanimously passed b7 the Concord Board of Trade, Concord, 
N. II., ruary 13, 1919. 


Whereas the remarkably difficult problems resulting from the war and 
the coming period of business readjustment render it exceedingly 
difficult, if not wholly impossible, for the owners of the great tele- 

hone and telegraph systems now under Federal control to success- 
ully resume the operation of the same without remedial legislation 
and the provision of some reasonable period in which to allow for the 
necessary preparation and readjustment; and 

Whereas to properly consider these problems in all their intricacies will 
require much more time than is available in the present short session 
of Con , and unless some action is taken at this time the proper- 
tles will be returned to the companies owning them upon the procla- 
mation by the President of the ratification of peace treaties without 
any adyance notice being given and without any period for proper 
and necessary readjustment; and since such a period of readjust- 
ment is of exceedingly vital importance to the business interests of 
the Nation: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That this organization go on record as favoring the enact- 
ment by Congress of some law which will continue the control and 
operation of such utilities by the Governme:t until Congress shall have 
studied the question and determined upon a proper and safe procedure 
to be thereafter followed ; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Senators of 
this State and to the Representative in Congress of this district. 

Coxcorp BOARD op TRADE, 
By HERBERT W. RAIXIE, 
Secretary. 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I present a resolution adopted by the 


Legislature of the State of Oregon, relative to captured German 
cannon, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Military 
‘Affairs and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senate joint memorial 10. t 


Whereas the soldiers, sailors, and marines of the State of Oregon had 

an honorable and glorious part in the recent world’s war; an 
Whereas the Army of the Pnited States of America captured many 

cannon from the prre during said war; and 
Whereas the people of the State of O n desire to have some of the 

trophies captured by the Army of the United States, in which Oregon 

men played so conspicuous a part: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be 
memorialized to use their influence to secure such action or legislation 
as will result in the gift from the War Department of the United States 
to the people of Oregon of two large German cannons, captured in en- 
gagements in which Oregon soldiers participated; to be permanently 
placed 2 the capitol grounds at Salem, Oreg., and that a copy of this 
memorial de transmitted to the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from the State of Oregon. 

Adopted by the house January 31, 1919. 

SEYMOUR JONES, 
Speaker of the House, 
Adopted by the senate January 28, 1919. 
W. L. VINTON, 
President of the Scuate. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I also present a resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Oregon favoring the granting of 
six months’ additional pay and allowances to honorably dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors, which I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senate joint memorial 6. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Represcutatives of the United 
States of Amcrica, in Congress assembled: 
Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
respectfully represent that 
Whereas since the signing of the armistice, on November 11, 1918, which 
practically brought to a conclusion the greatest war in history, our 
soldiers, sallors, and marines are being rapidly mustered out of the 
service of the Government and are being turned from their triumphant 
8 in nee of civilization to their former peaceful yocations in 
ciy e; an 
Whereas our Federal Government has failed to make suitable provisions 
for the support and maintenance of our returning heroes from the time 
of their honorable discharge until they have had an opportunity to 
return to their respective homes and again obtain employment of a 
character adapted to their qualificationg, and many of them when dis- 
charged are without means to provide themselves with the actual nec- 
essaries of life; and 
Whereas others of our allies in the great conflict have made provision for 
thelr discharged warriors by granting them from three to six months’ 
additional pay from the date of their discharge and by equipping them 
with civilian clothing; and 
Whereas no army or navy has ever fought more brilliantly or with 
greater valor, nor has any ever won such sweeping and overwhelming 
victory as have the Army, Navy, and Marines of the United States in 
the terrible conflict just ended, and none are more deserving than our 
splendid heroes, whom we all delight to honor: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we, sa memorialists, the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Staté%f Oregon, in regular session assembled, do re- 
spectfully and earnestly petition the Congress of the United States to 
forthwith provide by appropriate legislation that each soldier, sailor, and 
marine who has been honorably discharged from the service of our coun- 
try since November 11, 1918, be granted six months’ extra pay from the 
date of his discharge, the sume to be payable at the earliest possible time, 
and that each soldier, sailor, and marine who was in the service of his 
country during the present war and prior to November 11, 1918, who 
shall hereafter be honorably discharged shall on the date of his discharge 
be paid as extra compensation a sum equal to six months’ pay at the rate 
of the pay he was receiving on the day of his discharge; and, further, 
that cach person entitled to receive such extra pay under such legislative 
enactment be provided with or paid the value of one civilian suit of 
clothes: Be it further 
Resolved, That the chief clerk of the Senate of Oregon be, and he is 
hereby, directed to forward a copy of this joint memorial, under his 
certificate and seal, to the President of the United States, the Vice 
President of the United States, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to each Senator and Representative from Oregon in the Con- 
of the United States. 
Adopted by the house January 31, 1919. 
SEYMOUR JONES, 
Speaker of the louse. 


W. J. VINTON, 
President of the Senate. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I present a resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, favoring the independence 
of Armenia, which I ask to have printed in the Record and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Foreign Ite- 
lations and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate joint resolution 5. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America, in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
in regular session assembled, respectfully and carnestly represent that; 
Whereas the United States is 8 the traditions of her historia 

past, and the ideals which are the foundation of the Republic has 

become The home of freedom, and the hope of the downtrodden 
and oppressed among the nations of the carth”; and 

Whereas the great heart of our people has constantly bled in sympa- 
thy and our indignation has as often been stirred by the ever-recur- 
ring, inhuman barbarities of the cruel Turk toward the virtuous, 
peaceable, and Christian Armenian peoples; and- 


Adopted by the senate January 22, 1919. 
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Whereas after centuries of oppression, unspeakable atrocities, mas- 
sacres, and deportations, the Armenian people are still about 
8,000,000 in number, and out of the fearful 5 that is just 
closing in Europe have emerged with a small Armenian Republic in 
their ancestral home; and 5 

Whereas history has proven that the cruel Turk awaits an opportunity 
to continue his outrages a this innocent people, who have a 
recognized capacity for self-government, and, wi adequate pro- 
tection, can establish a strong Armenian Republic at this crossroads 
of contending nations: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we, the legislative assembly, ask the United States, 

by this resolution, to assist in every way possible to help the cause of 

an United Armenian Republic, embracing all Armenian ples under 
the principle of self-determination, and that the United States tenaer 
to such Republic its sympathy and moral support in achieving such 
result; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the senate of the State of Oregon 
be directed to transmit a copy of this memorial to the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of State, the President of the 

United States Senate, the Speaker of the House of Represenatives of 

the United States, and to each of the Senators and Representatives of 

the State of Oregon in Congress. 

Adopted by the house January 31, 1919. 

SEYMOUR JONES 
Speaker of the 


W. J. VINTON, 

. President of the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I also present a resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Oregon, favoring an adequate 
merchant marine, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


Senate joint memorial 14. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: 


Your memorlallsts, the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
respectfully represent that— 


Whereas conditions of unemployment exist and threaten to become more 
aggravated during the od of reconstruction upon which our Nation 
has entered following the great war; and 

Whereas in order to encourage the production of commodities and the 
consequent employment of labor and ‘the stimulation of commerce 
and industry, a merchant marine is absolutely essential for the Pacific 
Coast States; and 

hu rio no adequate merchant marine now exists on said coast: There- 
fore it 


Resolved, by the Senate of the State of Oregon (the House of Repre- 
sentatives 3 That the Congress of the United States be, and 
it is hereby, memo: lized to take immediate action by the passage of 
such legislation as will create, foster, and maintain an adequate mer- 
chant marine for the handling of products of the Pacific coast, and that 
such legislation include such r lustments or absorptions of tolls and 
other c as will give ships of American registry at least an equal 
standing with ships of foreign registry ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the governor of the State of Oregon transmit copies 
of this joint memorial to the governors of the States of Washington and 
California, 5 the legislatures of sald States take immediate 
action to call the attention of the Congress of the United States to the 


ouse. 


Adopted by the senate January 22, 1919. 


existing emergency ; and be it further i 
Resolved, That the goromor of the State of Oregon transmit copies of 
this memorial to the President of the Senate of the United States and 


the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States, 
and t ack Senator and Representative in Congress from the State of 
Oregon. 
1 by the house February 7, 1919. 
ee (Signed) SEYMOUR Jones 


3 BEES Speaker of the House. 

ted by the senate Februar. . 

Adop iy cae 7 (Signed) W. J. VINTON, 
President of the Senate. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present a resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, relative to the construction 
of ships for foreign account, which I ask to have printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


House joint memorial 10. 


Whereas the American Emergency Fleet Corporation and Shipping 
Board have forbidden American shipbuilders to take foreign con- 
tracts in the building of ships; and 

Whereas the American shipbuildin 
from doing their part toward ma 
ships caused a the war; and 

Whereas many civilian workmen have been thrown out of employment 
at a time = the labor market is being filled with discharged 
soldiers; an 

Whereas American 2 is given a setback when going through a 

riod of transition ; an 

Whereas many of these contracts would be received by American ship- 
builders at this time, providing the opportunity would be given fo 
the shipbuilding industry to accept and complete contracts for 
foreign ships; and 

Whereas the objections on the part of the Shipping Board to permit 
American shipbuilding industries to take foreign contracts is driv- 
ing this business and probable contracts to other countries and 
5 the employment of American labor: Now, there- 
ore, : 
Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State — 

(the Senate concurring therein), That C 

Representatives of the State of 0 


industries have been prevented 
ng good the world’s shortage in 


Oregon 
arly the 


regon in 7 memo 
to use their influence to bring about such legislation, or action on the 
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part of the United States Shipping Board, as will permit the American 
shipbuilding industries to take and complete contracts for the building 
of ships for foreign countries; and further be it 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the house be, and he is hereby, 
directed to forward a copy of this joint memorial under his certificate 
and seal to the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and to each Member from Oregon in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Adopted by the senate January 30, 1919. 


W. J. 
President o, 
Adopted by the house January 20, 1919. j 


VINTOX, 
the Senate, 


SEYMOUR JONES, 
Speaker of the House. 
I hereby certify that House joint memorial No. 10 is a true copy as 
passed by the house and senate as above indicated. 


W. F. DRAYER, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I also present a resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Oregon, relative to comple- 
tion of the construction of steel and wooden ships now under 
contract, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate joint memorial 12. 


Whereas on account of the cessation of wooden shipbuilding in Ore- 
gon large numbers of men have been thrown out of employment dur- 
ing the winter season; and 

Whereas the United States Shipping Board has recently made an or- 
der, the result of which is to discontinue the buil g of a large 
number of steel and wooden ships already under way, by order of 
the Government; and a 

8 ae gm, Mig aed onk = 9 3 large number of men 

entire ocate the labor uation in Oregon, causin 
hardships and distress ; and 7 5 

Whereas Oregon has not been derelict in any of her duties toward the 
Government during the recent world war: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be earnestly re- 

quested to appropriate sufficient funds for finishing the steel and 

wooden ships now under contract, and that a copy of this memorial 
be transmitted to our Senators and Representatives in Con and 
that a copy thereof be sent to the President of the United 8 ates, and 

a Fp to the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Adopted by the house January 30, 1919. 
SEYMOUR JONES, 


Speaker of the Hon 
Adopted by the senate January 30, 1919. á $ shi 
NTON 
e 


„ 
President at the Senate. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I present petitions signed by a large num- 
ber of farmers in the State of Minnesota, praying that the 
guaranty for 1919 wheat be made good. I move that the peti- 
tions be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HARDING. I present a joint resolution passed by the 
Legislature of Ohio, which I ask to have printed in the RECORD 
and referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 18) n the President of the 
United States, the Congress of the United States, and the United 
States Railroad Administration relative to the matter of freight rates 
on materials for public works. 


Whereas many public improvements for which there is an imperative 
need have been postponed on account of the existence of a state of 
war between the United States of America and the Imperial German 
Government, and in order that the energies of the people might be 
directed unreservedly toward the winning of the war; and 

Whereas one of the greatest problems confronting the State and Nation 
at the present time is the furnishing of immediate employment to a 
large amount of idle labor released from other activities by the vic- 
torious termination of the war; and 

Whereas the national administration has ntly requested the re- 
sumption of the construction of public works on a large scale, the 
Congress of the United States is proposing to appropriate large sums 
of money for such purpose, the governors of many States have recom- 
mended and are engaged in procuring other large appropriations for 
the same purpose, and minor political subdivisions are preparing to 
liberally finance public improvements of great magnitude; and 8 

Whereas, in the judgment of the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
the problem of furnishing immediate and profitable employment to 
idle labor can be best solved by immediately embarking upon the con- 
struction of the many much-needed public improvements which have 
been delayed by war conditions; and 

Whereas, in the judgment of the General Assembly of the State of 
Ohio, freight rates on materials designated for use in constructing 
public works should be immediately reduced, and any increase in the 
same will defeat its own purposes by forcing a curtailment of ship- 
ments and at the same e, by discouraging the movement for a 
program of public improvements, render futile all efforts to give em- 

loyment to idle labor; and 

Whereas one of the test and most serious obstacles to the imme- 
diate resumption of activity in the construction of public work is 
the present high freight rates on materials, and more especially cer- 
tain pro’ revisions and readjustments of such freight rates, 
which proposed revisions and readjustments create a situation of 
un ty, making it impossible for engineers to 1 esti- 
mate the cost of public works and PeDe it impossible for con- 
tractors to bid thereon : Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, That the 

President of the United States, the Congress of the United States, and 

the United States Railroad Administration be, and they hereby are, 
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memorialized and ‘ully but most urgently requested to take such 
action as will immediately and effectively prevent any upward revision 
an thg — — tein upon materials catering into the construction of 
public works; an 

That, if in the judgment of the proper authorities of the National 
Government charged with the administration of such matters, the em- 
ployment of idle labor in the construction of public bee OF ag isa 
matter of importance, and if, in the judgment of such officials, it be not 
incompatible with the general welfare, there be forthwith made a re- 
duetion in the freight rates upon all materials transported over the 
railroads of the United States for use in connection with the construc- 


tion certified 
of state of the 8 


Carn R. KIMBALD, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
CLARENCE J. Brown, 
President of the Senate, 
Adopted February 3, 1919. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
STATE or Onio, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OP STATE. 

I, William D. Fulton, secretary of state of the State of Ohio, do 
hereby certify that the for g is a true and correct copy of house 
joint resolution No, 18 as adopted by the General Assembly of Ohio on 
the 8d day of February, 1919, and filed in the office of the secretary of 
state on the 12th day of February, 1919, and is now on file in this 
office and in official 


custody. 
Witness my hand and official seal at Columbus, Ohio, this 13th day 
ef February, A. DÐ. 1919. 
[SEAL.] WILLIAM D. FULTON, 


Secretary of State. 

Mr. PAGE presented the petition of Fred A. Snyder and 48 
other citizens of Rutland, Vt., praying for Government owner- 
ship of railroads, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of the Woman's Club of 
Houlton, of the Travelers’ Club of Belfast, and of the Current 
Events Club of Gardiner, all in the State of Maine, praying 
for the establishment of a department of education, which were 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry farmers in the 
State of Minnesota, praying for the enactment of legislation 
guaranteeing the $2.20 minimum price for the 1919 wheat crop, 
which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Detroit and of the Loyal Lodge Blatk Knights of the Camp of 
Tsrael, No. 48, of Flint, all in the State of Michigan, praying 
for the withdrawal of American troops from Russia, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hillsdale, 
Mich., praying for the early return of American troops from 
abroad, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 187, Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, of Marquette, Mich., and a petition 
of the Trades and Labor Council of Port Huron, Mich., praying 
for the proposed extension of Federal control of railroads, 
which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry post-office employees at 
Manistee, Mich., praying that the reclassification of salaries of 
postal employees be made permanent, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented the petition of Fred C. Hensler, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., praying that appropriations be made for the con- 
tinuatlon of public improvements in order to give returning sol- 
diers and sailors employment, whieh was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Bay City, 
Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation relative to the 
maintenance of kindergarten schools, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred, as follows: 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 5618) authorizing and directing The Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the United States Army and the Secretary of the Navy 
to furnish certain data to the adjutants general of the several 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORRIS: í 

A bill (S. 5620) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
Coleman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: : 


y Mr. : 

A bill (S. 5621) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the town of Gray, Me., one German cannon or fieldpiece; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 


By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 5622) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Hawkins (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5623) granting a pension to Nancy Cook (with ac 
eompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A bill (S. 5624) granting an increase of pension to William C. 
Wilson ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 5625) granting a pension to Emeline Hartley; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUNISHMENT FOR SEDITION. 


Mr, JONES of Washington. I introduce a bill and ask that 
it may be read at length and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The bill (S. 5619) defining sedition and providing a punish- 
ment therefor was read the first time by its title, the second 
ee 17 length, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
as follows: 


prints, 9 
or e an: argumen 
or calculated. to incite resistance to law by 

overnment or 


urges, advocates, 
the Constitution of the United eas erent A or yt the orderly, 
0 


at hard labor for not less than five years, and if an alien u 
expiration of his sentence shall be deported from the United States 
and forever barred from reentering the United States or any territory 
under its jurisdiction. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask leave to introduce a joint 
resolution, The Senate has already acted upon the joint reso- 
lution providing for woman suffrage. It has disposed of that 
subject so far as bills that are pending are concerned for this 
session. In order that there may be a resolution before the 
committee with reference to this matter I introduce a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution pro- 
viding for woman suffrage and ask that it may be read and 
referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 223) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States extending the 
right of suffrage to women was read the first time by its title, 
the second time at length, and referred to the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the foll a isla- 
tures of the plan Beceem Bees Bo e te eatin ee 


the United States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of said legis- 
latures, shall be valid as part of said Constitution, namely: 


“ARTICLE —. 


“Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on 
account of sex. 

“Sec. 2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate legislation, to 
enforce the provisions of this article.” 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. MOSES and others addressed the Chair. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to eall attention to the fact that the 
Senate took a recess on Saturday, and there is a measure before 
the Senate, the river and harbor bill. I do not like to object to 
the transaction of routine business, but it would save time, and I 
think we can attend to those matters just as quickly to dispose 
of the business before the Senate first. That is the regular 
order, and I think we ought to have the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida calls for 
the regular order, which is the river and harbor bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 18462) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

M. KENYON. I think the next amendment is the one relating 
to the Oklawaha River. , 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is correct. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The pending amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 12, line 15, after the word“ improve- 
ment,” the committee proposes to insert the following words: 


For improvement of Oklawaha River in accordance with the report 
submitted in House Document No. 514, Sixty-third Con second 
$100.00 and subject to the conditions set forth in document, 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I propose to introduce an 
amendment to this amendment raising the question of the con- 
tribution by the State to this proposition. I think if there is 
any proposition in the bill, outside of the Ouachita River, that 
would be a test of whether Congress under any circumstances 
with any condition of fact should yote any appropriation out 
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of any river and harbor bill, it is this item. Here is a proposi- 
tion that is entirely within a State. Why, if the proposition is 
to be adopted, should not the State or local interests pay some 
part of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. They ought to pay all of it. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Utah suggests that the 
State ought to pay all of it. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] who, of course, 
favors this proposition very strongly, and has done so for a 
number of years, explained to the Senate on Saturday what the 
proposition was. I think one must gather from his remarks 
that the urgency of the proposition is brought about by the 
situation as to railroad rates. The destruction or the rotting 
of a crop of potatoes—and that condition was not confined alone 
to this particular part of Florida, but was found in many other 
parts of the country—the Senator explained was occasioned by 
the fact that the potatoes could not get to market or could not 
get to Camp Johnston, at Jacksonville, and consequently pota- 
toes were brought a thousand milles from Maine, although these 
potatoes were close at hand and might have been used. That 
would seem to be more of an indictment of the management of 
the Quartermaster’s Department of the War Department of the 
Government. So, under the Senator’s statement, I think we are 
brought to face the proposition: Is Congress willing to engage 
in building canals and deepening streams in order to control 
railroad rates? I do not know whether Congress is willing to 
engage in that kind of enterprise or not, but I think not. Here 
is a river entirely within a State, practically paralleled on one 
side by a railroad 5 or 6 miles away from the river, and on the 
other side by another railroad farther away. Under the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Florida—and that argument can be 
practically applied to hundreds of streams in this country— 
because the railroad rates are so very high that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to get the produce to market the Govern- 
ment should parallel the railroad with an improved kind of 
canal or river, a ridiculous proposition. 

The Senator says, in response to a suggestion that must have 
been in his mind that this is purely a State proposition, that 
the Oklawaha River is connected with the St. Johns River, and 
the St. Johns River is connected with the ocean, and so with 
all the seaport towns along the Atlantic. If that argument is 
good, Lizard Creek, which flows through my farm in Iowa, ought 
to be improved at Government expense. It is connected with 
the Des Moines River; the Des Moines River flows into the 
Mississippi; the Mississippi flows into the Gulf of Mexico; the 
Gulf of Mexco is connected with the ocean; and the Mersey 
River is connected with the ocean; and Liverpool is on the 
Mersey; so that Lizard Creek is entitled to improvement on 
this proposition of improving anything that affects international 
commerce. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yleld to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I trust that the fact that Lizard Creek is not 
included in this bill is not the motive which impels the Senator 
from Iowa to oppose this appropriation? 

Mr. KENYON. No; it is not. I have managed to get along 
so far improving a portion of Lizard Creek at my own expense. 

But you can not get away from the proposition when you 
vote on this appropriation that here is a river entirely within a 
State, not connected directly with the ocean, as is the distin- 
guished Raccoon Creek, which Senators may have heard about 
in the debate on Friday and Saturday last, which it is pro- 
posed to improve for the purpose of regulating railroad rates 
or possibly for the purpose of booming real estate. The com- 
merce on this mighty stream has gone down to almost nothing. 
It did not have far to go. The commerce in 1916, outside of 
rafting logs, as I remember the figures, was about 11,000 tons. 
I will refer to the report and put the figures in correctly. 

Why do I say this about railroad rates? I do not know that this 
question is disputed. In the House on January 24, 1917, a 
distinguished Representative from that part of the country was 
asked about this question. He was asked: 

Mr. Hutpert. The Oklawaba River runs parallel to the railroad, 
doesn't it? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes; but some distance from it. 

Mr. BOOHER. Is there a railroad on both sides of the river? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. Here is the Atlantic Coast Line right here. 

Mr. Boonrr. How close does that get to the river? 

Mr. CLARK. Oh, I do not know how close. 

Mr. Boomer. What is the average distance from the river of the 
railroad on the west? 

The CHARMAN. The Atlantic Coast Line is nearest. 

Mr. CLARK. The Atlantic Coast Line is the nearest. 


what the average distance is; it is so crooked. 
The CHAIRMAN. It varies, probably, from 5 to 10 miles. 


I can not say 
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Other evidence was introduced, as referred to on the other 
side, relative to that matter. 

On page 5 of House Document No. 514, with relation to this 
river, so-called, is found this from the report of Col. Beach, 


Corps of Engineers. I am reading portions of it, because I 
want them to go into the Recorp. Of course, I realize that no 
one present is paying any attention to these things. 


There seems to be a very general demand for this improvement 
and a firm belief that it would result in a very marked development 
throughout the adjacent country and create a commerce of considerable 
magnitude. There is a large section of very rich and fertile country 
tributary to this waterway and to the lakes at its head, which is be- 
ing converted into orange groves and truck farms. It is stated that 
under present conditions business is hameperd by high transporta- 
tion charges and by congestion in rail freights during the busy season, 
and that relief can be obtained only by a competitive waterway. 


Mr, WADSWORTH. Whose testimony is that? 

Mr. KENYON. That is the testimony of Col. Beach, of the 
Corps of Engineers. This report of the Board of Engineers is 
signed by him. 

On page 27 of this report, following the enthusiastic indorse- 
ment of this project by the Chamber of Commerce of Leesburg, 
are set forth the freight rates, which are very high, This 
proposition not only seems to be to adjust freight rates, but 
it has a good deal of the element of boosting real estate in it. 
The distinguished chairman of this committee wrote a letter, 
which appears on page 25 of the report hereinbefore referred 
to, in which he sets forth what Messrs. Kyle and Young have 
done on the developments there. Reading from that letter: 

Messrs. Kyle and Young, I know—and there are others ready to 
undertake such developments—are, at enormous expense to themselves, 
opening 1 tor cultivation areas of rich lands bordering on the Okla- 
waha. About the only means of transportation available to them is 
this waterway. There are thousands of acres of fertile prairie lands in 
the valley of the Oklawaha, and also timbered land adjacent to the 
river in the northern portion. 

In Mr. Young's letter he shows the tremendous work they 
have done in redeeming some 4,000 acres of land along the 
Oklawaha. In this same House proceeding to which I have re- 
ferred, of January 24, 1917, which will be found in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, on page 2184, it was stated that as a result 
of work done on the Oklawaha River, land which they called 
hammock land had increased in value from fifty to about two 
hundred dollars an acre. 

Now, I submit that if a Government improvement, which is 
necessary for one purpose, can redeem land, well and good, but 
land that is increased in value from $50 to $200 an acre by that 
improvement ought to bear some portion of the expense of the 
improvement. The testimony through all these documents goes 
to show that while that may not be the real purpose of this 
improvement, yet the improvement is going to unite in a way 
with the Young project in redeeming vast or large quantities 
of land. Those local interests ought to contribute to this 
proposition, 

I wish to put in the Recorp a little more from Mr. Young's 
letter, which is made a part of this document. I do not know 
that I ought to take the time of the Senate to read it, for I have 
no desire to delay this bill in any way; but I will read a part 
of Mr. Young’s letter, as follows: 

Another feature, which I have been cautioned by some interested 
friends not to advance as an argument to this honorable -board, but 
believing as I do that it is an injustice to this board to suppose that 
it would fail to give each improvement to the country due considera- 
tion in each connection with this work, I therefore beg to call attention 
to the improvements that naturally come to these lakes in the way of 
ety Tes fine homes and developing a section of the country that 
would the pride of all Florida, and in this way develop a magnifi- 
cent passenger traffic along this canal and theouakout all these lakes, 
whose borders embrace some 200 to 300 miles of territory. 

In the proviso that is found on page 2 of this report the board 
expresses this opinion: 

Provided, That any land necessary for the construction of the water- 
way shall be given to the United States without charge; that interested 

roperty owners shall agree to 2 the United States against claims 
or damages on account of any land that may be flooded— 

And so forth. 

There are interested property owners all along this project, 
and my contention is that those interested property owners, if 
we are going into the business of taking a purely local river 
within a State and improving it, in fairness, in justice, and, it 
seems to me, as a matter of common financial sense, ought to 
pay some part of it, and undoubtedly they would be willing to 
do so, for there was at one time a proposition to change the 
plan of this improvement and so coordinate it with this land 
scheme that a part of the cost would be paid by the land 
interests. 

Anyone who desires to follow the romance of this wonderful 
river will find interesting reading as to the land development 
on page 6 and on page 9 of this report. It arouses the enthusi- 
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‘asm of those who have invested money along this river or in the 
¡vicinity of it; it arouses the enthusiasm naturally of the people 
of Florida that this improvement shall be made at public 


expense. 

t Now, what is the commerce of this river? There ought to be 
some prospect of commerce; there ought to be some little com- 
merce in the past to justify what has been done, for, enormous 
sums of money haye been spent on this river. In 1915—this 
will be found in the report of the engineers—the commerce 
amounted to 29,398 tons, and of that logs made up 27,624 tons. 
So there was a net commerce of those commodities which can 
be considered commerce, outside of logs rafted, of 1,769 tons, 
Now we are asked to commit Congress to the proposition of 
expending three-quarters of a million dollars—$733,000, I think 
the figures are—on this project. 

What was the commerce last year? I am sure that that will 
be interesting to this large assembly of Senators, Last year 
on this stream, after the Government had appropriated $97,- 
621.95, there was a commerce of 11,265 tons, of which 7,306 
tons were made up of cypress and pine logs. 

It may be interesting, just as a matter of history, to place in 
the Recor a few things about the Oklawaha. In the Engi- 
neer’s Report, Part I, 1918, we find these interesting observa- 
tions: 

The stream was obstructed by logs, snags, overha 
accumulations of drift and aquatic vegetation, and navies 

ed by narrow places and 8 bends. ‘The contro 
5 to 4 feet from the mouth to Silver Springs Run, and about 2 feet 
to Lake Griffin, The channel width varied from 22 to 175 feet. 

On page 749 of the report it is further stated: 

‘All of the lower river traffic utilized the improved channel and was 
benefited thereby. This amounted to 64.8 per cent of the total commerce 
and was composed of rafts of logs, but the rafts were towed by motor 
boats drawing from 8 to 3.5 feet. 

I do not know just what the available balance on hand is 
that could be applied to this river. The recommendations of 
the engineers, I observe, call for $175,000 for the first payment. 
I should like to ask the chairman of the committee why this 
bill carries $100,000, instead of $175,000, for the first payment? 
Has there been any change in the recommendation of the en- 
gineers? 

Mr. FLETCHER. There has been no change in their recom- 
mendation. Perhaps it would have been better to have made 
the item $175,000, but it was supposed that $100,000 would be 
sufficient to start the work, and we wanted to make it as small 
as we reasonably could. I am perfectly willing, however, to 
amend it so as to make that item $175,000. 

Mr, KENYON. I do not doubt that, Mr. President, but I 
wondered why it was not made $175,000, for there is no recom- 
mendation that I have been able to find for an appropriation of 


trees, and 
on was im- 
ng depth was 


Mr. KENYON. Maj. Slattery recommended different payments 
of $160,000 a year, but the last recommendation was for 
$175,000 for the initial appropriation, and, of course, if the 
project is to go through, it might as well go through in the 
form in which it has been recommended. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think perhaps it would have been better 
to have had the item conform precisely to the report, but it is, 
of course, entirely a matter for Congress to determine what the 
initial appropriation shall be. The recommendation is for 
$175,000. We made it less than that, hoping that it would not 
meet objection, but I am perfectly willing to make the appro- 
priation larger. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENYON. The smaller amount makes it more difficult 
of passage—the higher the appropriations the easier they are 
passed. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON, I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that Maj. Slattery recommended that the first payment, as 
the Senator has said, be $160,000, but on April 7, 1913, a colonel 
of the Corps of Engineers, Dan C. Kingman, in his report to 
the Chief of Engineers, makes this statement: 

I think that an improvement of this character would pay, and I 
recommend that it be undertaken as soon as the pressure of more im- 
portant work permits the money to be applied to it, As other im- 
portant works are completed in Florida, it would be proper to take 
up this work, and it could be _with a moderate expenditure, say 
of about $100,000 a year, or even $75,000, if the larger amount could 
not be spared, and by at the lower end the work would be 
beneficial, the locks would extend pool 8 and the improve- 
ment could be utilized as fast as it was finished, 

That is the later report. Is the Senator from Florida willing 
to amend this item by putting in $75,000, instead of $100,000? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I think it ought to be $100,000. Col. 
Kingman was then a division engineer. He suggested, as the 


Senator has read, that the initial appropriation should be some- 
thing like $100,000, or even $75,000; but the Board of Engineers 
recommended $175,000. I put in the amendment the sum of 
$100,000, which I thought would be suflicient to begin the work. 

Mr. KENYON. I am going to offer an amendment to the 
amendment, Mr, President, but in connection with the Okla- 
waha River, which presents itself to us so frequently, I find a 
prophecy made by former Senator Burton in the RECORD of 
February 13, 1915, when the Kissimmee, the little sister of the 
Oklawaha, was left out of the bill, and the Oklawaha, too, at 
that time for some reason. He said: 


And we have now arrived, after these four years of struggle, 
at the Oklawaha project. I suppose by four years more we will 
arrive at the Kissimmee project, which at least sounds better 
than the Oklawaha. With nearly $18,000,000,000 of liberty loans, 
with $12,000,000,000 of taxation, is the Congress of the United 
States willing to go out to the people with this next liberty loan 
and tell them that they are expected to buy bonds to carry on 
such a project as the Oklawaha River and the Ouachita River? 

I do not know but that the people are willing to do it, and 
simply to accept the doctrine, “ Oh, it is not much. It does not 
amount te much. It is only $100,000 this year, and the whole 
project will not run much over a million dollars.“ If we are 
never going to start anywhere, even in small amounts, to begin 
to save money, we never will be able to hold down any taxation 
in this country, 

I haye such respect for the Senator from Florida that I hesi- 
tate to talk about this project as I feel, and I do not want to 
violate any rules in talking about a State; but while, as he says, 
this project has been approved by engineers, it has always en- 
countered more or less opposition in Congress; and while these 
engineers are high-minded men, of course, they are influenced by, 
the arguments that are presented to them by Senators and by, 
Congressmen. I do not know that many men are influenced by, 
the arguments of Senators and Congress, but where things in- 
volve appropriations that are desired in the carrying out of 
great scientific programs that appeal to men’s vanity, and when 
Senators argue, as they do, that the board itself is on trial, it 
does influence these engineers. 

I have here parts of a speech on one of the rivers of this 
country, where the engineers had reported unfavorably, a speech 
delivered by a distinguished Senator, who went at them in a 
very persuasive way, and who also argued to them that they, 
themselves were on trial. He was so persuasive that they, 

their plans to some extent. Of course, if Congress is 
simply to be bound by what the Army engineers do, and if we 
have no right to criticize them, or any right to differentiate our 
views from theirs, without being accused of calling them dis- 
honest, what is the use of considering any of these bills? Con- 
gress has abdicated enough power without abdicating power to 
the Army engineers. 

So I shall ask for a record yote on this amendment. I will 
not support the project, even if this amendment should be 
adopted; but I am going to try to get a yea-and-nay vote, so 
that the constituents of Members of Congress will have a record 
to enable them to find out whether or not Congress cares a 
tinker’s—you know—about money. The cheerful hilarity with 
which we vote away these funds is alarming. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an amendment which I pro- 
pose to the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 12, line 19, it is proposed to strike 
out “$100,000” and insert the following: 

$50,000: Provided, That one-half of the entire expense of said project 
shall be paid by the State of Florida or by local interests under such 
arrangements as may be made by the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Iowa a question about his amendment? Do I understand 
that it reduces the total or aggregate cost of the improvement to 
$50,000, $25,000 of which is to come from the community? 

Mr. KENYON, Oh, no. The committee amendment carries 
$100,000. My amendment would require $50,000 of that $100,000 
to be paid by the State or local interests. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is the Senator sure that it reads that 
way? 

Mr. KENYON, It is a little hard to phrase. I have had 
some difficulty in phrasing it; but the plan is to pay so much 
per year until this project is completed, at a cost of $733,000, 
Of the amount paid each year, under this amendment, half is 
to be paid by the Government and half is to be paid by the State 
or local interests, That is the purpose of the amendment. 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
from Iowa that it is well to take a record vote on matters of 
this character; and, so far as I am personally concerned, I 
should be glad to have a record vote on every important piece of 
legislation. The blessed sunlight of publicity is always health- 
ful, and there can be no objection to the representatives of the 
people making a record for their constituents to contemplate. 

I know that the rivers and harbors bill is not perfect. It is 
not altogether free from objectionable appropriations; but I 
have observed that the money appropriated for rivers and har- 
bors is more universally scattered over the entire country than 
the appropriations carried in almost any other bill. I am not, 
however, going to speak to the merits of this proposition; but 
I find very few appropriations in this particular bill that are 
not necessary. The things to be done are for the good of the 
people who pay the taxes and support this Government. I wish 
we had begun to practice economy, as suggested by the able 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], before we wasted the $100,- 
tai which was given to Mr. Hoover to spend on the people of 

urope. 

But I did not rise for that purpose, Mr. President. I rose 
for the purpose of calling attention to a matter that has re- 
ceived a good deal of consideration at the hands of the Senate. 

If ever in the history of America it were well for men in 
authority to speak with candor the words of wisdom, truth, 
and reconciliation, now is the time. The manifestations, the 
Symptoms of unrest and dissatisfaction are observed on every 
hand. No man was ever conyinced by abuse. Arguments are 
necessary if we would direct the channels of thought of the 
erring brother in politics. Intolerance always breeds trouble. 
It is so rarely that we see a sustained, philosophical discussion 
of current political questions in the editorial columns of the 
partisan newspapers of to-day that when I observe an editor 
trying to lead the people aright I wish to commend his intel- 
ligent and patriotic efforts in that regard. 

I find in the Washington Herald of Sunday, February 16, an 
editorial entitled “ What breeds Bolshevism?” and I wish to 
place it in the Recor» as the better expression of my own views 
upon that important question. I wish every thoughtful states- 
man in public life might read this editorial, appropriate it, 
digest it, and make it a part of his mental body. It is a moral 
and intellectual tonic. I am not going to take the time of the 
Senate to read it, but I ask to have it printed as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Roprxson in the chair). 
* objection, it is so ordered. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


WHAT BREEDS BOLSHEVISM? ._ 


“What breeds bolshevism? 

“ Hunger; injustice; persecution. 

“And, resulting from these—anger. 

“Get people mad, give them a grouch, at something or about 
something, and you have the germs of bolshevism. 

“ That’s the way it was in Russia under the Czar. 

“ Eyerybody—iterally everybody—was angry; had a grouch, 
generally a just grouch with good cause. 

“To mention those who had grouches, one would have to run 
the whole roster of creeds, parties, professions, classes, races, 
cities, towns, districts. 

“There was more Bolsheviki sentiment in Russia under the 
Czar than there is to-day under Lenine and Trotzky. 

“As soon as the Ozar went the more intelligent Russians lost 
their anger and set to work like sane men and good citizens to 
make a new Russia. They forgot old grudges; they cut them- 
selves off the Bolsheviki list. 

“There were others so unjustly treated, so downtrodden, so 
hopeless, so boiling with rage and hate they could not quench 
their feelings. Their grudges lived. They responded to the wild 
call of Lenine and Trotzky. They are the Bolsheviki of to-day. 

“ Had the Czar ruled wisely, justly, these grudges would not 
have arisen; he would be on his throne to-day. 

“ Wherever injustice was greatest in Russia, wherever people 
had the greatest cause for anger and the best reason for hold- 
ing a grudge, there the Bolsheviki call found the largest follow- 
ing. Witness the sailors and the Jews. 

The poorest Bolsheviki in Russia is the peasant. 

In fact, he isn’t a Bolshevikl at all. 

He hadn’t been made so angry as had his city brothers, the 
‘factory workers and miners. 

“ The peasant, as soon as he got his own little slice of land, 
Jost what anger he had against the former great landowners and 
settled down to enjoy his new-won possessions. 


“Tt wasn’t so easy for the factory worker and miner to get 
their rewards of revolution. They are still hungry, still un- 
comfortable—still Bolsheviki. 

“ Bolshevism, as it works out in Russia, is about nine-tenths 
revenge for past evils and one-tenth hope for a better world. 

“ Food, and warm, comfortable homes are the greatest enemies 
to Bolshevism. They are the only ones that can rout it. 

“People can not be angry with a government, or an employer, 
under which they have plenty, under which they have good food 
and warm homes, 

“Men don’t leave good jobs, warm homes, happy families, and 
filled cupboards to carry a black flag, shoot machine guns, and 
face death in the cause of Bolshevism just for fun. 

“The leaders of Bolshevism never create it. 

“ Bolshevism is not bred by speeches and arguments, but by 
hunger and injustice, 

“Where Bolshevism is not bred, it will not thrive.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Now we will vote on the Senator's amend- 
ment, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I just wish to say a word 
about this Oklawaha project. It has been before Congress sey- 
eral times, and I understand it has passed both Houses once and 
went out when we adopted a lump-sum appropriation. 

This project has been very carefully examined by the engi- 
neers, The reports show that it was approved by the local engi- 
neer, Capt. J. R. Slattery—I know him well; he is one of the 
finest men I have ever known—by Col. Dan C. Kingman, after- 
wards Chief of Engineers and a general in the Army; by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors; and by the Chief 
of Engineers. I have looked into it as well as I can, and it 
meets my hearty approval. I believe it is a good project. It is 
true there is not a great deal of commerce upon it, but how it is 
possible to have commerce upon an unimproved river which is 
very shallow I do not understand. There is a great deal of com- 
merce in the vicinity. I know it is impossible to have com- 
merce on a railroad before the railroad is built or to have com- 
merce upon an ordinary highway before the highway is built. A 
large portion of this stream is so shallow that it is practically 
impossible for boats to run upon it. 

I wish to make just a brief statement about how conservative 
the engineers are, and I am glad the senior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Satoor] has come into the Chamber. I want to call his 
attention to a litile colloquy that occurred between us two days 
ago in regard to the number of projects and the percentages that 
were reported favorably and unfayorably by the engineers, I 
promised to get him the statement, and if he will turn to volume 
2 of the three-volume report, beginning at page 2001, he will 
see that it is a very brief report of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors dated July 20, 1918. On page 2003 he will 
note that the total investigations ordered by Congress from the 
date of the organization of the Mississippi River Commission 
in 1902 up to and inclusive of 1918, until the date of the report, 
was 2,220, That many reports had been ordered. One thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-one of these projects have been examined 
and reported upon, Of these 671 were favorable, 1,260 unfavor- 
able, and the per cent of favorable reports was 84.7. You will 
note that in the right-hand column about the center of the page. 
I stated several days ago that about 60 per cent of the projects 
examined by the Board of Engineers and the engineers were un- 
favorably reported. This official and itemized report shows that 
65.8 per cent of all projects examined by the engineers were re- 
ported upon unfavorably. It speaks for itself, I will ask that 
that table go in as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. The Chair hears none. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Statement showing the number of favorable and unfavorable reports 
submitted by the board on investigations called for by Congress. 


Inves- Re- 


Mar. 4, 1915 
July 27, 1916... 
Aug. 8, 1917. 


28888885 


3546 
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Statement showing the number of favorable and unfavorable reports 


submitted by the board on investigations, ete.—Continued. 
Inves- | Re- 
Authority for in- tiga. | 1223 


vestigations 


Resolutions, fiscal 
year— 

1904 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908... 

1909 

1910 ‘ 

1911 No recommendation 
rega: worthi- 
ness in 2 cases: re- 
duction in 1 case 

1912 No tion 
regarding worthi- 
ness in 2 cases. 

1913 No recommendation 
regarding worthi- 
ness in 4 cases. 

1914 o recommendation 

worthi- 
ness in 7 cases. 

1915 

1916 No recommendation 

worthi- 
ness in 3 cases. 

1917 3 of proj 

recommended 
rey 4 cases. 


671 | 1,200 | 347 


Mr. RANSDELL. Now, I wish to call attention to another 
thing in connection with these reports. Most of them are not 
new projects at all; they are mere changes or modifications of 
old projects, A river is being improved or a harbor is being 
improved. Owing to the increase of commerce or of the greater 
draft of the steamboats or the ships, it becomes necessary to 
enlarge the harbor or to deepen the stream. The engineers are 
authorized and required to make a further examination with a 
view to a modification or enlargement and a very large per- 
centage of these 2,220 surveys were modifications of old projects. 

In the pending bill there are about 80 new projects so called. 
I have gone over the bill very carefully, and I find that of these 
new projects only 34 per cent are really new projects. The 


others are modifications of old projects. I have the table be- 

fore me. 
Real new projects in pending river and harbor bill. 
Total 
Locality. carried in | estimated 
cost. 

Tenants Harbor, Me.. . „ $18, 750 $18, 75 

Delaware and Chesapeaks Canal, Del. and Md.. 3,000,000 | 8, 000, 000 

et Chanel Vasi osc eccssevecsavueees see 16, 434 16, 434 

Newbegun Creek, J)). ͤ eT RR ASS Seep Sa 5,000 5,000 

(hann 9,000 9,000 

ia Bay, La. 32, 000 wa 

66, 000 66, 000 

5,000 5,000 

27, 300 27, 300 

1,800 1, 800 

89, 000 89, 000 

12,000 12,000 

250,000 | 1, 088, 000 

64, 500 64, 500 


That is a. total of $3,596,784 of new projects in this bill, which 
carries a total for so-called new projects of $10,460,364. So 
when the engineers are called upon to examine these new projects 
they turn down a great percentage of them; they turn down 
practically two-thirds of them, and about two-thirds are mere 
modifications of old projects. I do not see that men could be 
very much more conservative than these men haye been, I think 
these two tables will prove very enlightening. 

Mr. President, just a word more as to the Oklawaha. This 
conservative Board of Engineers, which has the record I have 
just stated here, has through every one of its bodies approved 
most heartily this Oklawaha project. I think, Mr. President 
and Senators, we can safely follow them in making the ap- 
propriation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 

-the amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon} to the 
amendment of the committee, 


Mr, KENYON. If we have reached a vote on the amendment 
to the amendment, we should have a quorum here. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa sug- 
i the absence of a quorum, and the Secretary will call the 
ro 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Nelson Smoot 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Norris Spencer 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Pa; Sterlin. 
Colt Kenyon Poindexter Sutherland 
Culberson King Pollock omas 
Cummins — — Ransdell Trammell 
Dillingham Kno Robinson Underwood 
Fletcher La Follette Shafroth Vardaman 
France nroot Sheppard Wadsworth 
Gerry Lewis Sherman Weeks 
Gore McCumber Simmons Williams 
Hardin McKellar Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Hardwick oses Smith; S. C. 


Mr. SMOOT. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. New] is absent on official business. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I wish to announce that Senators 
WALSH, KENDRICK, NUGENT, CURTIS, FERNALD, McNary, and 
AsHurstT are detained upon the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. RANSDELL. My colleague [Mr. Gay] is absent on 
official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to Senators present 
that the pending item is the most indefensible and the most 
unjust provision in the whole river and harbor bill; and that is 
saying something. 

Mr. President, this river, so called, is all within the bounda- 
ries of the State. If there is any reason why the Government 
of the United States should spend money upon that river for 
interstate commerce or any other commerce, I do not know of it.’ 

Let me call the attention of Senators to the fact that rivers 
in the Western States have never been improved in any way, 
by the Government; I mean rivers that are within the bounda- 
ries of States. Not only that, but rivers in the Western States 
on which a water power can be developed the Government of 
the United States will not allow such development without 
paying a royalty. If the power bill now in conference becomes 
a law, no power can be developed upon western rivers totally. 
within the States unless a royalty is to be paid to the Gov- 
ernment. But here we find a project totally within the State 
and the Government is asked to spend $100,000 this year upon 
it. Before it is completed there will have to be spent at least 
$1,000,000 upon it. Why this discrimination? 

Mr. President, if this item remains in the bill, there is no 
earthly chance of eliminating any other item, no matter how 
indefensible. 

Perhaps I may say that there will be added another project 
to the monuments of waste that have been called to the atten- 
tion of the Senate so many times in the past, such rivers and 
inlets as the following: The inland waterway from Norfolk to 
Beaufort, N. C.; Coosa River, Ala.; St. Lucie Inlet, Fla.; 
Brazos River in "Texas; Red River, Ark.; Arkansas River in 
Arkansas; the Tennessee River in Tennessee ; the Fox River in 
Wisconsin. I could go on and enumerate many others, but 
those I have already called the attention of the Senate to are 
sufficient. $ 

There was a law passed by Congress a few years ago reading. 
as follows: 

The Chief of Engineers mS directed to make a report upon any other: 
projects, river or bor, the further improvement of which, under 
present conditions, is 3 or in which modifications of the plans 
on projects should be made. Z 

That law was passed upon a river and harbor bill for the very 
purpose of calling attention to the rivers and inlets I have just 
named. t 

Has there been any report received? None whatever. Are 
the appropriations being made for these very projects in this bill? 

Certainly, and they will continue to be made as long as ere, 
will vote the money, as it has done in the past. 

It has been stated to-day, or at least intimated, that the eer 
and harbor bill is justifiable, because it scatters the appropria~ 
tions more widely than any other appropriation made by Con- 
gress. This I can not agree to. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. And the Senator might add that it tends 
for the creation of benefits of commerce that contribute to the 
well-being of the mass of the people. 

Mr. SMOOT. In this connection let me call attention to the 
fact that this bill calls for $100,000 for this river, with an ulti- 
mate estimated expenditure of over $1,000,000. The Govern- 
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ment has already spent $98,000 upon it, and the larger part of 
brought to the attention of Congress, but I can presently give 


that money was for the cutting of hyacinths in order to secure 
1,760 tons of freight for the year 1916. I am not going to take 
the time of the Senate to read the report, and yet you will find 
in it a recommendation that the money shall be expended, but 
there is not a word of evidence that will justify the expenditure 
of money basing it upon the amount of commerce that can pos- 
sibly be developed. It is not interstate commerce, but local in 
its character. 

I was very glad the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] called 
attention to the fact that connected with this improvement there 
seems to run through it all a real estate proposition. No one 
can read Mr. Young's letter without seeing that the principal 
object of starting the project was to make valuable a tract of 
land that had been improved by Mr. Young and Mr. Kyle. 

Now, are we going into the question of improving rivers and 
inlets to enhance the value of a certain tract of land owned by 
a corporation or company, no doubt, that will make money out 
of it? The evidence shows that they want this improvement for 
another reason, that a certain piece of land should be drained, 
and if it is drained the value of it will be at least $250 an acre, 
but the suggestion is made that the benefited parties pay $10 am 
acre toward the draining of the land. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to correct the Senator. He is under 
a total misapprehension about this project. He does not under- 
stand it at all, as shown by the fact that he makes a statement 
here that the project was instigated in order to help out the 


development of a land enterprise along its borders. The fact is 
members of the committee have told me that they were not 


that Mr. Young never went to the Oklawaha River; there was 
no land development whatever there until after this project was 
approved by the engineers. It was in contemplation of its de- 
velopment and the completion of the project that people under- 
took these large enterprises close to the borders of the river, and 
they have waited all these years in order to be given that facility 
for moving their products that the Government promised to give 
them, in effect, because the engineers had approved of the project 
before they ever went there. What is the use of saying that the 
whole movement was initiated in order to help out landowners 
and land development? AH this land development has taker 
place since the surveys were made, since the investigation and 
the studies were made, and since the report was submitted by 
the engineers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me read what Mr. Young said. 
That is the best way to answer the Senator. On April 15, 1913, 
Mr. J. D. Young addressed a letter to the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, and this is what he said: 

In reference to the reclamation on, on genet for the Ieee ee 3 


navigation and reclam on the Okla say 
it — successful plan of drainage was coupled atthe ti the — 3 na 
gation— 


Note the word“ navigation,“ with a commerce of 1,730 tons 


whereby the 2 of — prairies north of Lake Griffin were 
made available yb tga orn I think a just pro rata 8 
of cost for the 5 ter in this section to pay would be Psio pren 
Tor all lands thus successfully drained—that is to say, where 

‘or overflows from ‘the river = kept off of those lands, the landowner, 01 
‘course, to take care of all surface drainage by lateral ditches, according 


to his own notions. 
As to the question of plans for the successful of these lands, 
er my Ia opinion, 


I would prefer not to 9 I am positive, honen 

from my knowledge of —— Piare —— that a most successful reclamation 

ean be embodied with the ture of navigation, and as owner of con- 

‘siderable of these lands I por be willing to pay the amount named 
ve. 

But you do not find any provision in the bill that there shall 
be 810 or any other amount paid by Mr. Young. There is 
$100,000 initial appropriation for the project to carry out just 
(what Mr. Young asked for at that time. 

The Senator from Iowa called attention to another part of 
this report showing conclusively that the opinion of Mr. Young 
was that the values of his tract of land would be increased if the 
project was undertaken and finished. 

Mr. President, if we are going to undertake to improve or to 
spend money upon all the creeks in this country that are within 
a State, why should not the Western States claim similar ap- 
propriations? So long as I am in the Senate I shali never ask 
a dollar for such improvements in my State. I do not believe 
that it is right; I do not believe it can be justly defended. 
If we begin now, there is no telling where it will end. This 
is the proper time to stop it; and if the Senate will vote this 
item out, I think that hereafter there will be no such projects 
presented te Congress. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator from Utah say how 
Tong this prejeet has been pending before Congress in one form 
or another? 


Mr, SMOOT. I think it is eight years since it was first 


the Senator the exact time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The report of the engineers in reference to 
the improvement is dated January, 1914. 

Mr. SMOOT. Was that the first report? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; the local engineer, Capt. Slattery, 
made his first report in December, 1911, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is eight years ago, as I stated. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There have been surveys ordered for the 
improvement. The river has beem navigated for 50 years, if 
that is a matter of any interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is one other reason ad- 
vanced now why this appropriation should be made, and that 
is that we ought to expend money upon the river so as to control 
railroad rates. The history of expending money upon rivers 
to eontrol railroad rates is that the railroads can drive commerce 
off the river any time, unless transportation is controlled as to 
rates. That happens not only in this country ; but take the great 


River Rhine, with railroads running on both sides of the river, 


with a commeree more than that of all of the commerce in all 


of the rivers of the Southern States many times over, and, 


if rates were not controlled by the government itself the rail- 
roads would take all of the commerce off the river, with the 
exception of floating logs and barges of sand and rock. That 
is about all the commerce that is carried on many of our rivers 


_ to-day, 


Mr, KENYON. May I ask the Senator from Utah a question? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 


‘yield to the Senator from Iowa? 


Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 
Mr. KENYON. I desire to ask the Senator a question. Two 


present when this Oklawaha item was. brought up in the com- 
mittee. I should, therefore, like to ask the Senator from Utah 
if he believes that any amount of evidence or any amount of 
argument could ever defeat any item in a river and harbor bill 


after the item has been reported out of the committee? 


Mr, SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the vote on this 
item will be a test of that question. 

Mr. KENYON. I think so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think if this provision shall be voted in by 
the Senate of the United States it will be just as well for the 
Senator from Iowa or myself or any other Senator to save his 
breath in trying to eliminate any project in a river and harbor 
bill that may be reported by the committee. 

Mr. KENYON, I agree with the Senator that that is true, if 
it can not be done in this case. 

Mr. SMOOT. If this project shall be approved by the Senate 

of the United States, any project can be approved by it if it is 
reported from the committee. 
The Senator from Iowa made a statement that two members 
of the committee were not present when this item was inserted 
in the bill. Those same members have told me that they were 
not present, and I expect at least those two members of the com- 
mittee to vote against it. 

Mr. President, I do not wish simply to stand here and take 
the time of the Senate; but if this item is agreed to by the 
Senate of the United States, I am going to give up all hope of 
ever eliminating any item that may be in the bill after it ‘shall 
have been reported from the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I oniy want to add just a 
few words to what I have already stated about this project. 

I am utterly surprised to learn of the attitude of the Sena- 
tors who have spoken with regard to this item in the bill. It 
is perfectly astonishing to me. They evidently are influenced 
by preconceived views and impressions about the Oklawaha 
River, because in the effort to defeat river and harbor legisla- 
tion that stream has been made the butt of jest and criticism for 
years past, originating in another body. There is absolutely no 
justification whatever for the condemnation by those Senators 
of this project. The statement is made that the river is entirely 
within a State, and that therefore the Federal Government ought 
not to spend a dollar on its improvement. That argument would 
apply to four-fifths of the items in this bill and in every previous 
river and harbor bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, then I want to say to the Sena- 

tor from Florida, if that is. true, that is the strongest argument 
that I have ever heard made by any Senator in the Senate of 
the United States against such bills. 
Mr. FLETCHER. It is perfectly absurd to urge such an 
argument; it is utterly unreasonable. Why, I have not the pa- 
tience to deal with such an argument. If E characterized it as 
it should be characterized, I should probably go outside of par- 
liamentary rules. 
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The Hudson River is in a State; the Allegheny River is in a 
State. There are rivers provided for in this bill in California, 
in Oregon, in Washington, in every other State all through the 
West, which are confined within State lines where improve- 
ments must be made. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? A 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes, 

Mr. THOMAS. But the rivers which the Senator from Florida 
has mentioned are navigable rivers. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This is a navigable river, and has been 
for 50 years navigated; it is not only navigable, but it is 
navigated. 

Mr. THOMAS. A large river which has an immense com- 
merce is yery different from the many little streams. If the 
river of which the Senator from Florida is speaking is of the 
same class as those he has mentioned, then, of course, his argu- 
ment is applicable. 

Mr. . Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. But the Senator will not deny that there are 
many rivers within States that are not navigable, but which 
are included in this bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I do not think so. There is not one. 
I can not imagine that there is such an inclusion in this bill 
nuywhere. I deny that. I challenge the Senator to point out 
such an instance, 

The Oklawaha River is a tributary of the St. Johns River; 
the St. Johns River is not an insignificant stream. It is 13 miles 
wide for over 100 miles of its length and 27 feet deep now from 
the ocean to the docks at Jacksonyille. The project, when com- 
pleted, means 30 feet depth of that river from the ocean to Jack- 
Sonville. That river is over 250 miles long, all within the State. 
It is something of a river, and it is something of a commerce 
which moves on that river. It is 30 feet over the bar, and 
a ship can limp over that bar on the darkest night without 
any pilot, and can carry 30 feet up to the docks at Jacksonville, 
when a few bumps in the river are removed, as is now being 
done. This river, as I have said, is a tributary of the St. 
Johns River, and just as important a stream for the whole coun- 
try as are the tributaries of the Delaware, the tributaries of the 
Hudson, or the tributaries of any other improved waterway lead- 
ing to the highway of the ocean. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, Or the tributaries of the main rail- 
roads? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator say how deep that river is 
to-day? 

Mr. FLETCHER, As the report shows, the river has been in 
recent years obstructed somewhat by logs, which have been 
allowed to drift into it, to be unloaded on its banks and thrown 


into it in some way, and is shallow to a point where it is not fit 


for the use of boats that ought to be used on it and that are 
required for the commerce of the region. At certain seasons of 
the year it is too shallow to navigate with boats or barges that 
will move the commerce of the stream; but it is a navigable 
river. Boats have run on it for all these years, and, by putting 
in the lock at Lake Griffin, a lake that is 8 miles across, connect- 
ing with Lake Harris, which is over 20 miles across, and Lake 
Eustis, another beautiful lake, all composing a part of these 
tremendously important waterways, commerce can move down 
the St. Johns River and from there out to the world. A lock is 
needed at Lake Griffin, so that the water can be maintained at 
all seasons of the year to a depth of 7 feet. That is all that is 
required. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator deny the fact that the com- 
merce on that river for 1916 was only 1,760 tons? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not surprised that the commerce is 
small, because the river needs improvement. Here is what the 
engineers say 

Mr. SMOOT. Was there ever a year in the history of that 
stream when the commerce was any more than that I have 
named? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Here is what the report says: 

The commerce of the towns in the lake region during the past year 
was as follows— x 

And the improvement of this waterway means the giving of 
water transportation to these towns : 


Towns: Tonnage. 
EeeabUr g 38 
Eustis 24, 

3 


Mr. SMOOT. That is carried by railroad. 

Mr. FLETCHER, That is carried now from those cities and 
not moved by water, but it would all be in a position to be 
moved on this waterway if the improvement were made. All 
of this commerce was hauled by rail. The water-borne com- 
merce of the lower river for the calendar year 1910 amounted 
to 99,188 tons. That is the report of the engineers. The de- 
velopment of commerce can not be expected until the proper 
facilities are provided. 

But the argument was made about the Oklawaha River— 
and there is where the false impression, in my judgment, origi- 
nated—that it flows through a marshy, submerged prairie, an 
utterly worthless country, and that there could not be any 
cultivation of lands along its borders or any development of 
any sort because the whole prairie was overflowed. That was 
the argument when these reports first came in. It develops now 
that there was no foundation for that argument, because, as 
a matter of fact, it has been demonstrated that in that prairie 
there are over 20,000 acres of as fertile land as can be found 
in this country, all susceptible of cultivation. How do I know 
that? Because 1,000 acres of it in one compact body is under 
cultivation to-day and produces 100 bushels of corn per acre 
and 200 bushels of potatoes per acre in the same year without 
the use of fertilizer at all, and then follow with hay and other 
substantial crops. That has actually taken place on the banks 
of the river. ‘Therefore the argument that this river ran 
through a swampy country that was submerged and could not 
be cultivated at all failed; and gentlemen now in reply—since 
it has been demonstrated that there was no truth whatever 
in that statement, since it has been demonstrated that there 
are lands amounting to over 20,000 acres along the borders of 
the stream fertile and actually capable of producing these 
staple crops, such as corn, potatoes, and hay, three crops a 
year in all—say it is the business of the Jandowners to improve 
this river. 

Now we come back to the proposition. It can no longer be 
said that the river flows through an impossible country or a 
Swampy area that has no value, because actual experience has 
demonstrated to the contrary since these reports first came in. 
The first report made by Maj, Slattery in 1911 was in favor 
of this project. It finally got up to the Board of Engineers. 
The Board of Engineers sent a special committee down there, 
as shown by the report. Do not take my word for it. Read 
the report on page 2, from which I quote, as follows: 

These reports have been referred, as uired by law, to the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, Ae attention is invited to its 
accompanying report, dated December 3, 1918. In connection with 
its consideration of the subject the board visited the locality on 
April 13, 1913— 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, in Wash- 
ington, visited the locality— 
held a public hearing near Leesburg, and made a persona) inspection 
of the stream. The board is in general accord with the views of the 
district officer and the division engineer regarding the advisability of 
the proposed . e but it believes that the lock-chamber dimen- 
sions proposed should be increased from 30 feet wide by 125 feet long 
to 36 feet wide by 160 feet, usable length. The estimated cost of the 
project, as thus modified, is $733,000, and $12,000 per annum for main- 
tenance. The board expresses the opinion that the present and pros- 
pective commerce is sufficient to justify the United States in under- 
taking this improvement. . 

Then follow some conditions as to local cooperation, which we 
adopt. The local interests are to put on boats that are to con- 
nect with Lake Harris, and that sort of thing; and we approve 
of those conditions when we adopt the project upon the condi- 
tions set forth in the report. There is local cooperation, and 
there will be local assistance there to complete this highway of 
commerce. 

The board went there, visited the ground, and then made this 
report; yet Senators here undertake to criticize this project 
after that personal inspection by the members of the Board for 
Riyers and Harbors. They come back here and approve of 
the project. Then the report goes to the Chief of Engineers, and 
he approves it; it comes to Congress, and the House Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors adopts it; it goes to the House, and the 
House adopts it and sends it to the Senate; the Senate com- 
mittee adopts it, and it comes here. That was the year when 
we had a lump-sum appropriation of $20,000,000 to take the 
place of the usual river and harbor bill; and that is why this 
project with others went, for the time being, by the board, 
That is the history of it. 

Now, again, the Commerce Committee reports this amendment. 
There is no more meritorious project in the whole bill. Sena- 
tors say they want to put the Senate on record regarding this 
item. I want to do that, too, for there is no vote that I shall 
cast in connection with this bill of which I will be as proud 
as I will be of my vote for this project. Senators do not know 
what they are taking about when they undertake to criticize 
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and denounce this item as they have done here. There is no 
ground whatever for the criticism. It is a waterway which 
is 94, plus 32, plus 4 miles in length, a total of 130 miles. It 
connects with the great lakes I haye mentioned; it affords an 
outlet for the commerce of that entire lake region. The magnifi- 
cent orange groyes on the borders of these lakes furnish tons 
and tons of freight that would move down the Oklawaha River. 

Along the banks of the river are thousands of acres of citrus 
groves. Along the banks of these lakes that will reach this 
river, and along the banks of the river itself, are these thou- 
sands of acres of the most fertile land that can be found in this 
country, and actually to-day producing staple crops such as I 
have mentioned. 

To say, then, that this is a stream of no consequence, flowing 
through a region of swamps, and without any merit, is perfectly 
unreasonable. There is not the slightest foundation for it. It 
ought to have been improved long ago. To say that there is a 
land speculation about it is equally ridiculous, These people 
went in there after Maj. Slattery had reported in favor of this 
improvement and bought these alleged-to-be-worthless swamp 
and overflowed lands along the banks of this river. They have 
gone on at their own expense to dig canals and to develop those 
lands. It is perhaps true that this enterprise was all under- 
taken upon the faith that this improvement would be made, and 
that they would be able to get their products to market by this 
river, but they have gone on anyhow, and now they are forced 
to haul these products from 5 to 10 miles over these sandy 
roads, at enormous cost and expense, in order to reach a 
railroad which fixes rates on the products much higher than it 
would fix if there were competitive water transportation. 

I am not saying that we ought to improve a lot of waterways 
in order to control railroad rates. I am not claiming that, but I 
do submit that it is a material thing for the Congress to consider 
whether the improvement of a waterway will be of benefit to a 
community, and that benefit may rest upon whether or not 
there will be a reduction of freight rates or freight burdens 
upon those communities. 

For instance, Sanford is on the St. Johns River, 210 miles 
south of Jacksonville. The Oklawaha River flows into the St. 
Johns River about 95 miles south of Jacksonville. The Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad runs from Jacksonville to Sanford. Both 
this railroad and the Seaboard Air Line connect Jacksonville 
with Leesburg. Sanford, being on the river, has water com- 
petition. In this report Gen. Sackett gives the freight rates 
from Sanford to Jacksonville, as compared to the freight rates 
from Leesburg to Jacksonville, practically the same distance, 
handled by the same railroad, Sanford having water competi- 
tion because it is on the river, Leesburg not having water com- 
petition because the Oklawaha River, which goes to Leesburg, 
is not improved. 

These are the existing freight rates for 100 pounds between 
these two places and Jacksonville, Sanford, and Leesburg: 

First class: Leesburg, 68 cents; Sanford, 37 cents. 

Second class: Leesburg, 62 cents; Sanford, 32 cents. 

Third class: Leesburg, 57 cents; Sanford, 29 cents. 

Fourth class: Leesburg, 45 cents; Sanford, 24 cents. 

Fifth class: Leesburg, 38 cents; Sanford, 19 cents. 

Sixth class: Leesburg, 33 cents; Sanford, 16 cents, 

Thus it will be seen that the freight rates on all classes of 

freight from Leesburg average nearly twice the rates from San- 
ford, practically the same distance from Jacksonville, the one 
having water competition because it is on the St. Johns River, 
and the other not having water competition because the Okla- 
waha River is not sufficiently improved to give any substantial 
competition. Now, that is the difference. 
' But in addition to Leesburg this waterway, as I say, will 
connect with all these other important towns and villages and 
cities, beautiful cities, and prosperous communities all about 
them, groves, truck farms, nurseries, kaolin mines. There are 
on the borders of these lakes the finest beds of clay for making 
hard-surfaced roads that can be found anywhere in this coun- 
try, and that clay might reach other communities through this 
waterway if it is improyed. I have traveled in automobiles 
over roads made from that clay as fine as any roads about 
Washington. It is a rare and yaluable product, but it can not 
be hauled out by railroad to other communities. It could move 
on this waterway. 

With all those things contributing to the commerce of the 
river when the river is improved, it seems to me it is almost 
wicked to sit here and allow this important highway of com- 
merce, or what might be made an important highway of com- 
merce, to go unimproved. The engineers would haye been abso- 
lutely neglectful of their duty if they had not indorsed and 
recommended this improvement. There was no escape from it 
once they went there and looked over the situation. They did 


make the indorsement; and, as I say, it has been passed on in 
the other body and passed on by this committee. Of course 
it is possible that there were two members of the committee not 
present when this item was considered. It is impossible to keep 
the full membership of any big committee, especially a com- 
mittee as large as this, of some 20 members present all the 
time. We were considering this bill for some 10 days, day, 
after day, item by item, every single item in it, and there were 
times when two or more members were not present; but the 
item is reported here. 

I submit that it would be absolutely discriminatory and un- 
just, and a violation of every rule that has been enforced by, 
Congress heretofore, to require that the State of Florida or local 
interests must contribute one-half of this amount. I never 
heard of such a thing as a State being required to do that in 
any measure. In some instances the bill provides that the 
local interests shall contribute a certain proportion. In cer- 
tain instances they have contributed as much as one-half. In 
the case of Houston, Tex., they propose to contribute one-half, 
and that is sometimes done; but there is no reason for putting 
that burden upon the local interests along the Oklawaha River, 
as proposed by this amendment. 

I therefore hope that the amendment of the Senator from 
Towa to the amendment of the committee will be defeated. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Iowa, 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator know why this project was 
not included in the bill by the House? š 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no idea. I do not think it was 
brought to the attention of the committee or urged there. I do 
not know about that. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator, I think, left the inference by 
his remarks that it had been approved by the House, but he 
referred to past years? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Past years—1914. 

Mr. KENYON. Not this year. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In 1914 it was approved by the Hoũse 
and passed by the House, and then it came over here and went 
into our bill as we reported it to the Senate; but the Senator 
will recall that subsequently we agreed upon a lump-sum appro- 
priation of $20,000,000, which took the place of that bill. That 
is the history of it. A 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator from Utah stated that the 
western rivers were not asking for any appropriations. I will 
ask the Senator from Florida if we have not made some very, 
nice appropriations in this bill for the Sacramento, Feather, San 
Joaquin, and Mokelumne Rivers, in the State of California, which 
are entirely in that State. and which carry $222,000? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that is so. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Also, if we have not made a pretty good 
appropriation for the Coquille, Coos, Siuslaw, and Yaquina 
Rivers, in the State of Oregon; also, a very good appropriation 
for the Willamette River, in the State of Oregon, which carries 
a very considerable appropriation; also for a number of rivers 
in the State of Washington. They are all in the West. 

While I am on my feet I should like to say, if the Senator 
will permit me, that there are a number of rivers wholly within 
the limits of certain States which carry an enormous commerce, 
beneficial to the whole Nation. The Hudson River is entirely, 
within the State of New York, and it benefits the entire United 
States. It is one link in the great connecting chain which the 
State of New York has built between Lake Erie and that river. 
All the western country gets the benefit of it. The lower end 
of the Mississippi is entirely in my State for about 250 miles. It 
serves a very great commerce. The Standard Oil Co. has an 
enormous refinery at the city of Baton Rouge, two hundred and 
odd miles above the mouth, and deep-sea vessels go to that re- 
finery. The Allegheny River, for which we appropriate a mil- 
lion dollars in this bill, is wholly within the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. We have not made a wiser appropriation. There is a big 
commerce on that river. There are a number of rivers in this 
country which are entirely within one State, and yet their com- 
merce is interstate; it is national; it is beneficial to the whole 
country. We could not possibly follow such a rule as that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am a member 
of the Commerce Committee, and I regret to feel compelled to 
oppose an amendment that has been reported by the committee, 
I want to support the recommendations of the committee when- 
ever I possibly can. 

As the chairman has said, it is impossible for members to 
attend all of the meetings of the committee. While the Com- 
merce Committee was considering this measure, a subcommittee 
of which I was a member had imposed upon it the duty of 
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considering an appropriation bill, and so it was impossible for 
me to be present at all the meetings of the Commerce Com- 
mittee. I was not there when this amendment and two or three 
other amendments putting new projects on the bill were 
‘adopted. I am sorry that I can not agree with the chairman of 
the committee as to the importance or the necessity or the 
justification of putting this project on the bill, but I can not. 

I do not, however, attach any importance to the suggestion 
that because a stream is wholly within a State appropriations. 
should not be made for it. The Constitution gives Congress 
authority over navigable streams, regardless of whether they 
are wholly within a State or partly in one State and partly in 
another; and so I cam see no force in the objection to making: 
an appropriation for the improvement of this river simply be- 
cause it is entirely within the boundaries of the State of 
Florida, That does not appeal to me at all. As the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr: Ranspett] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Frercuery have well said, there are many streams wholly 
within certain States that have tremendous. commerce and for 
which we are fully justified in making appropriations. 

I have one fundamental objection to ineorporating this 
project in the bill as it is reported by the committee. I have 
always taken the position that in the ease of a project of any 
considerable magnitude, at any rate; and, E think, as to every 
project that we decide ought to be taken up, provision should be 
made for its completion, unless there is a very strong showing 
that it can be completed in units, giving to the Government and 
to the commerce affected decided benefits by partial expendi- 
tures. 

This project is going to cost over $733,000: That is the proj- 
ect that we are adopting with this item. This $100,000: is 
simply the beginning. It is a piecemeal appropriation, and it 
is following a piecemeal method of carrying on this work; and 
all experience shows that is the most extravagant and expensive 
way to carry on work of this kind. If this project were deemed 
desirable, provision should be made for its completion, either 
by the appropriation of all the money that: is required for its. 


completion or by a partial appropriation, with an authorization |, 


to make contracts and finish the work. That is the most 
economical and expeditious way to carry on. these: projects: 

I have always been opposed to this piecemeal way of doing 
things. That is one of my main objections to the item incor- 
porated in the bill. Even if I believed it to be a justifiable and 
meritorious project, E would not be in faver of putting it in this 
bill in this way, and would not be in favor of putting it in the 
bill until we could provide for its completion. 

The action of the House in a former Congress has been re- 
ferred to, and F think it has been pointed out that this item was 
included in the bill at one time. That may be true; but it has 
not been put in this bill by the other bedy of Congress. The 
chairman of the committee suggests. that it was not considered 
by the House. I think the Senator is mistaken in that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator will allow me; I did not 
mean to say that that was the case. I said I did not know 
about that. L do not know whether it was’ considered, or 
whether it was presented there, or not; but the Senator will 
remember that during the last two years we have not carried 
any new projects: except war-emergency projects, and that is 
one reason why I think it has not been considered before since 
1914, because after that we adopted the policy of appropriating, 
for maintenance and for necessary improvements of existing 
projects, and only those projects were added as. new projects: 
which were considered essential in the prosecution of the war, 
until we reached this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have the report 
made on the bill in the House, and it.is reasonable to assume 
‘that this item was considered by the House committee and that 
the House committee did not believe it. eame within the scope 
of the policy that it felt it should follow in putting new projects 
on the bill. They did not say that it was not meritorious; I 
do not want to leave the impression that I think they made an 
ndverse report upon it; but they decided, as L understand it, 
that it would be their policy to: put certain new projects on the 
bill; and that in determining the ones that should be put on 
they would compare the merits of the various projects; and they 
put on the bill only the projects that they deemed to be most 
meritorious, and those that in their judgment should be taken. 
up under the present conditions and at the present time. They 
recognize the state of the finances of the Government; they in- 
dicate that they took into consideration the burdens placed 
upon our people, and they wanted to make these burdens.as 
light as possible, consistent with what they believed to be the 
best interests of the country. They say here in their report: 


The committee were confronted with the proposition of adopting 
some pew projects iw this bill. Very few new projects have been adopted 
since the river and harbor acts of 1916. The las last two river and harbor 


acts were meg — during the progress of the war, and only such new 
projects were contained in as were intimately associated with the 
tion of the war and so recommended by the Secretary of War. 
mature deliberation. the committee concluded that the public inter- 

est demanded the adoption of new projects which were meritorious and 


They not only decided that any project in order io be adopted 
should be meritorious, which, of course, would be taken without 
question, but that there should be urgent need as to why it 
should be taken up now. They state: 


The war has acutely emphasized the necessity of additional instrumen- 
talities of transportation, and our waterways: afford the most practicable 
and available method of adding to those facilities. 


Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. JONES: of Washington. Ves. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not want to have the impression left 
that the House considered the item and rejected it. The Sen- 
ator does not go that far, but the implication might lend to that 
extent. I am quite sure, I cam say to the Senator, and my 
information comes from a source that I can not question at all, 


that the item was not presented to the House at this time. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I am going to read now from the 
report of that committee, which indicates, tœ my mind at any 
rate, that the information which the Senator has is incorrect. 
Here is what the report of the committee says: 

There are about — — — ee which, favorable reports have 
been submitted by the Secretary of 

This is a new project, upon 3 a favorable report had been 
submitted by the Secretary of War. It must have been included 
in the 200, and this is what the committee says: 

All these reports were carefully studied and analyzed, and about 
70 new projects were selected therefrom. 

Mr. President, I can not escape the conclusion from that stafe- 
ment, made by the chairman of the committee in submitting his 
bill to the House, that this project was one of the 200 that was 
carefully studied and anaylzed before they determined upon tlie 
projects: they were going to include in the bill. So the House 
committee did not consider this as one of the projects: of suffi- 
cient urgency to warrant them in putting it in the bill. 

As J said, I do not want to give tlie impression that the House 


‘rejected the project as not meritorious, but they evidently did 


not consider it of sufficient urgency to insert it in the bill. 

Of course, their action in not considering it sufficiently urgent 
to put it on this bill would not preclude us from putting in a 
project that we considered urgent and sufficiently urgent to war- 
rant us in putting it in, but when we come: to the merits: of the 
project itself, F do not see that it presents any ease of urgency 
at all. I am not impressed very much with its merits either, or 
that it would be worthy of being incorporated in this bill in ordi- 
nary times under ordinary conditions, but there certainly is not 
anything which shows that it is especially urgent from the 
standpoint of the Government’s welfare or the loca! development 


and need that would be met by it. 


The reports with reference to it are peculiar, to say the least. 
In the first place, we are acting upon a report made by the Secere- 
tary of Commerce upon a survey made away back in 1911, seven 
or eight years ago. In the statement made by the Chief of En- 
gineers he said: 

The commerce of the stream’ now amounts to about 100,000 tons per 
annum. 

This was January 7, 1914. I do not know what he means by 
that, in view of some facts that I am going to call attention to in 
a moment. An indorsement by the Board of Engineers on April 
2, 1912, says this: 

Except — for a small amount of local commerce there is none , 
by water in the up section of the river, but om the lower river it is 
as emountiog: to nearly 100,000 tons; about 80,000 tons of which 
consists of logs. 

Yow do not need any great development of canal or of water- 
way to float logs down, especially of the size that they are in the 
southern section of the country. 

Here is a statement contained in volume 1 of the report of tlie 
engineers: for 1918, showing the commerce on the stream. It 
does not conform to the statement made in this report, or if it 
does it shows a tremendous falling off in commerce immediately 
after 1912, when it was stated there were about 100,000 tons, of 
which 80,000 were logs. This states that in 1913 the tons of 
freight on this river were 14,622. Then, for 1914 there was quite 
an improvement; the tonnage was 34,420 tons. In 1915 it was 
29,398 tons. Then there comes a tremendous falling off. I do 
not imagine from the statement made with reference to the cliar- 
acter of business and the character of commerce on this: stream 
and the general character of the country and: the resources and 
the industries that the war had very great effect upon the busi- 
ness there. Yet in 1916 the tonnage had gone down from 29,000 
tons to 15,864 tons, and for 1917 there is a still further deerense 
in the tonnage to 11,265 tons. 


1919. 
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` Yet, Mr. President, we are asked to begin the construction of 
a project that upon the estimates of the engineers will involve 
at least $733,000. The experience generally is that projects 
cost far more than the estimates. So I think we can safely 
say that in the adoption of this item we are inaugurating a mil- 
lion-dollar project for a 6-foot channel to carry farm produce 
and garden produce and float logs along a stream where the ton- 
nage now is only a little over 11,000 tons. 

Of course, there might be a good deal of this tonnage carried 
by water if there was a sufficient channel, but is that a sufficient 
warrant to us to appropriate millions of dollars for the im- 
provement of various streams? The engineers say there is so 
much tonnage of business at this town and so much tonnage 
of business at that town and so much tonnage of business at 
another town, but that it is all carried by rail. 

Mr. President, if that argument is to appeal to us to appro- 
priate money here for the improvement of streams, we will be 
appropriating for practically every stream throughout the coun- 
try, whether it is navigable or not. I have never thought 
about asking for appropriations for improving for navigation 
purposes the Yakima River in the State of Washington. It 
empties into the Columbia, that is made navigable to the mouth 
of the Yakima River, which connects with the ocean. Yet that 
stream runs through a valley that produced this last year agri- 
cultural products valued at almost $40,000,000. There is not 
any way of getting those products out except by rail, and yet 
it is all tributary to the Yakima River. There is far more 
water running in the Yakima River than there is running in the 
Oklawaha. K 

Mr. President, according to this report and according to the 
engineers, there is not enough water to furnish facilities for 
navigation without the construction of dams and locks. We 
have an abundance of water in the Yakima River; it would 
need no locks and dams to hold it and raise it so that we could 
haye a sufficient depth, but that is what they seem to want here. 
But, Mr. President, that would not be any justification for en- 
deavoring to make the Yakima a navigable stream for the car- 
rying of these products to market, as large as they are. 

The Board of Engineers has recommended this project, and 
yet it is a peculiar report, to say the least of it. They do not 
scem to be very enthusiastic over it. You can not get very 
much in this report to indicate that they were really very en- 
thusiastic over it. In the first place they say: 

The board was not convinced by the data presented that the United 
States would be justified in undertaking this improvement at the cost 
involved and interested parties were so informed and given an oppor- 
tunity of presenting their views, 
Then the board went down and made a personal examination, 
¿but there is not a thing in this report which indicates what 
,they found from the personal examination that convinced them 
of the importance of the project and the merits of it. They do 
say this as to one suggestion that was made to them when they 
‘went there: 

It was stated by one of the interested parties that a modified plan of 

improvement might be devised which would afford navigation and at 
the same time drain and make available for cultivation 1 areas of 
land similar to that now under improvement by Kyle and Young. 

They directed the local engineer to look into that proposition 
to see whether or not it would be wise to incorporate that in 
the project, and I make no criticism of that. I think that was 
all right. If in the development of these projects other inter- 
‘ests can be benefited without any more expense to the Govern- 
‘ment, I see no objection to the Government conforming its 
projects and its plans so as to meet such a situation as that. 
But the local engineer reported that to do what was suggested 
here would entail a modification of the project so as to make 
the expense to the Government many thousands of dollars more 
‘than it otherwise would be. So they did not approve that. 
Then they go on to say: 

The Jock chamber dimensions proposed by the district officer, as 
stated above, were 30 feet by 125 feet. Believing that these dimen- 
sions were too small to provide for the commence that might be ex- 
pected to develop on this waterway in the future, and that the esti- 
mates in some respects were inadequate, the board secured additional 
data from the district officer, and a revised estimate * * +, 
modified estimate is $733,000 as against $616,000 submitted in the 
original report. 

There is nothing thus far that indicates what special informa- 
tion was given to the board in order to convince it that its 
opinion that this was not a desirable project was erroneous. 
Then they say, and this seems to be about the only reason that 
one can gather from this report as to why they changed thejr 
minds— 


There seems to be a very general demand for this improvement and 
a firm belief that it would result in a very marked development through- 
ot the adjacent country and create a commerce of considerable magni- 
tude. 2 
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Mr. President, you can not find a community that has a pos- 
sible development of a project that would involve the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money by the Government where there 
is not a general demand for it in that locality. 

Then they go on to refer to a large section of rich and fertile 
country tributary. That must have been brought out in the first 
hearing. That must have been brought out in the report of the 
local engineer. Then it is stated that “ under present conditions 
there is a congestion of freight” and that “transportation of 
freight is hampered.” Those things must have been brought out 
by the local engineer. Those things must have been before this 
board before it reported that it was not convinced as to the 
merit of this project. Then they say: 


It is believed that the present and prospective commerce is sufficient 
to warrant the United States in undertaking this rapt | the 


lines proposed by the district officer at a total estimated cost o 000 
and $12,000 annually for maintenance, 

Provided that certain conditions are fulfilled. ; 

Mr. President, I can see nothing in these reports that indicates 
any special benefit that is coming to commerce or to the United 
States from the further improvement of this stream. It is not 
to be overlooked, and it has already been referred to, that we 
have spent nearly $100,000 already on this river, with the result 
that the commerce has greatly diminished rather than increased, 
whether it may be attributable to that expenditure or not. It is 
a fact that, according to the report of the engineer, a commerce 
of 100,000 tons in 1912 had dwindled to 11,000 tons in 1917. Yet 
we have expended nearly $100,000 in the improvement of the 
stream. 

Mr. President, the engineers do not recommend this way of 
carrying on this project. They recognize the merit of the prin- 
ciple I first suggested with reference to matters of this kind, 
that it should not be done by piecemeal appropriations, but that 
provisions should be made under which and by which the project 
can be completed within a reasonable time, and they say: 

The first appropriation should be $175,000, and subsequent appropria- 
tions so made as to complete the work within a period of four years. 

Mr. President, there is not any provision here that will 
insure the completion of this project within four years. There 
is not any provision in the bill which insures the rapid and 
economic carrying on of this project. In my judgment, if this 
project should be taken on at all, we should appropriate $175,000 
and authorize contracts for the balance.- But, Mr. President, I 
do not believe that there is any showing here as to any urgency, 
for the taking on of this proposition. I can not see very much 
merit in the project under any conditions, but I am willing to 
withhold a definite and fixed judgment upon that until the future. 
I am satisfied that there is no justification whatever in putting 
this project on the bill; that the project is not so urgent and 
not so meritorious as to warrant it. Furthermore, whenever we 
do take this preject on we ought to provide for its economical 
and prompt completion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I have read this amendment 
as carefully as I can, and such material as I can gather that 
is pertinent to it. The letter referred to in the document read 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] would cover about 
15,000 acres of improvement. It is estimated by the writer, 
Mr. Young, that there is a benefit of $10 per acre as a result 
of this improvement. That would be about $150,000 which 
would inure to private benefit. Ordinarily private benefits are 
distributed over the property improved. I believe it ought to be 
done in a case like this. If the Government appropriates any- 
thing, it ought to be only a part. 

I know there are many meritorious undertakings where the 
private owner ought not to be compelled to bear the entire cost. 
At least, however, there ought to be an apportionment of the 
costs. There is no attempt at apportionment here. It is sim- 
ply to get the benefit at the Government expense, like so many 
of these undertakings. 

This bill contains many old friends. When I read it along- 
side of the bills of several years ago, many of those old friends, 
it is true, are absent. My regrets, however, are tempered with 
the knowledge that they are not dead. They merely sleepeth. 
They will emerge when normal times return and we are free 
from the menace of war, in all their primeval glory, increased 
in number and vigor. They will be restored from their hiberna- 
tion to increased activity, and they will come again with liter- 
ally hundreds of thousands and millions of dollars of appro- 
priations for those antique friends now absent from the bill. 
There are enough of them here to stamp it as unworthy in its 
entirety, as being condemned by the bad sufficiently to kill all 
the good. 

If it be an improvement to commerce, then I quite agrea 
with the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] that it all 
ought to be provided for in a connected way, that the appro- 
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priations should be made in an entirety, so that the engineers 
may plan the work and know where it begins and where it 
ends, As it now is it is a mere experiment, built by chance, and 
appropriated by piecemeal. All such appropriations haye no 
end. They are like the poet's brook: 

Men may come and men may go, 

But these appropriations go on forever. 

Out of the many millions that are expended—and we are 
soon approaching the billion dollar mark—on the river and 
harbor appropriations, not one great public improvement ever 
completed has risen to the level of its prediction. 

Let me refer to one such in my own State, known as the Illi- 
nois & Michigan Canal. Nearly $8,000,000 has been expended 
in that undertaking. To-day it is not a highway of commerce. 
During the war it was not a highway of commerce, either in 
winter or summer, when ice locked or when smiling under the 
summer sun; there was no tonnage on that channel worthy of 
the expenditure. 

The figures in 1915, for instance, the last that I have avail- 
able on the desk, show that the commercial traffic on the Illinois 
& Michigan Canal, sometimes known as the Hennepin improve- 
ment, was a total of 11,279 tons; that is, carried both ways. 
The Government tonnage was 20,997 tons, making a total of 
32.276 tons for that year. If I take 5 per cent as the rate on 
the original expenditure of $7,600,000, there would be earned 
on that 5 per cent investment a total interest of $380,000 an- 
nually, If I take the commercial tonnage carried on this canal 
of 11,279 tons, I find that it cost $33.60 a ton for every commer- 
cial ton that was carried over the canal in 1915. 

In 1916 it was no better, and in 1918, last summer and fall, 
it was a mere rendezvous for basket picnickers. Wherever 
there was shade along the bank, wherever its current promised 
good fishing, there the people congregated not for commercial 
purposes but for amusement and recreation. 

I might paraphrase the distinguished woman in history, who, 
shortly before she was beheaded, lamented: “ Oh, liberty, what 
crimes are committed in thy name!” 

Oh, commerce, in all these numerous appropriations ap- 
pealed for here, Mr. President, what crimes are committed in 
itsname! Their number is legion; their appropriations increase 
and they have risen to a bad eminence. 

Men telegraph to me to help on levee improvements, just as 
this improvement will be, for private benefit. I can not do so, 
even though they be my own constituents. They are along the 
Mississippi River. Some of them have the right idea. If they 
can not get help from public authority, they form drainage dis- 
tricts, levee districts, and by taxation distributing the benefits 
on the property improved, they issue bonds, levy taxes, and 
make other improvements out of private means. The land gets 
the benefit. It is fertile land. The deposits left by the over- 
flows make it the most inexhaustible character of soil known. 
I know of some of this land that has been cultivated in my own 
State for nearly 180 years, and still it is fertile and produces 
crops. The American Bottom, on the Illinois side, opposite Mis- 
souri, has been cultivated from the time the French first came 
and settled in that province. But such improvements ought to 
be made by private means. Such lands, when reclaimed from 
floods and overflows, are productive. They will raise the best 
crops in the world. The Government does not get the benefit; 
the owners of the land do. 

If I take the entire tonnage of the Illinois & Michigan Canal, 
Government and commercial, a total of 32,276 tons, it costs for 
the entire number of tons $11.70 per ton on a 5 per cent interest 
basis upon the initial cost of $7,600,000. That is the highest 
freight rate which is paid in the world and it is utterly unjusti- 
fied by anything either now or hereafter. 

Not long ago—released January 31, 1919—our Director Gen- 
eral of Railways published an annual report. There are many 
things in this report which I should greatly like to comment 
upon, but I am anxious to save time. Among other things not 
contained in the report is the fact that he has diverted about 
$12,000,000 of the legitimate earnings of the steam railways to 
promote waterways, to make improvements, to buy terminals, 
to erect proper apparatus and accommodations at the terminals, 
to buy barges, tugs, boats, and so forth, for the purpose of im- 
proving waterway transportation. 

The Mississippi River from Cairo to the Gulf is the best 
waterway in the world, taking it in its present condition, miles 
below the chain of rocks south of St. Louis. There at low 
water the chain of rocks thrown up by the earthquake of 1811, 
reaching from the State of Missouri over into southern Illinois, 
impedes river traffic at low water. Unless those rocks are 
blown up, at low water steamboats drawing a great deal of water 
can not get across. Ordinarily there is not much trouble there. 
But from Cairo to the Gulf there is the best waterway known. It 


is practically paralleled on both sides by steam railways, espe- 
cially on the one side by the Illinois Central. The steamboats, 
with this great line of waterway traffic open for the year, have, 
however, steadfastly lost this traffic. What used to be 8 miles of 
steamboats tied up at the levee at St. Louis are confined to a few, 
which one can count on the fingers of one hand, and the whole 
traffic has decayed. 

It is said that it is very unfair that the railways should have 
entered into destructive competition. Why should the Govern- 
ment undertake to interfere with the laws of transportation? 
Why should it undertake to impose upon anybody a more ex- 
pensive transportation? Oh, it is said, water competition will 
reduce the price of freight on steam roads. Well, if the Gov- 
ernment can not reduce it now, when it has power, what possible 
reason is there to suppose it would reduce it at any other time? 
Mr. McAdoo continues here, saying: 

Hundreds of millions of dollars ha f 
the States, and citizens for the „ 9 
ways and for the construction of canals. Thousands of miles of rivers, 
N takes ~ ae Se ready to 3 moving our products, 
ryer ai 1 e exception of the Great Lakes, are not being 

The Mississippi River has been ready ever since the white man 
came to this hemisphere; ever since the great Mississippi Val- 
ley was settled. Since the railways have been built; since the 
steam roads have been carrying freight in every direction, the 
Mississippi River has been ready; it has been opened; and 
nobody has profitably put a tow of barges there, even in this 
day of multiplied internal-combustion engines, where a barge 
can be self-propelled, and is not required to be taken in tow; but 
it has developed no traflic. Many associations of public-spirited 
gentlemen—Mr. Kavanaugh, of St. Louis, and many others 
have had river meetings, have proclaimed its merits, and have 
endeavored to secure the necessary capital to improve river traffic, 
but in all that time no improvement has been made worthy of 
note here. The channel has been there, but private enterprise, 
thet is more vigilant and observing than any other form of un- 
dertaking, has steadfastly neglected to avail itself of what is 
claimed here as a very necessary public improvement, to be 
aided by the Government and by such appropriations. Mr. 
McAdoo continues: 

It has seemed to me eviden 
waterways and coordinating Lie 1 pig topics 
way system, we shall bring about a correct solution of the rail-water 
controversy, which has been in progress for 50 years. This is ble 
with the railways under Federal control. I doubt if any of our rivers or 
canals will become active factors of rtation if the railroads are 
turned back to private control. The old methods of railway compe- 
tition with the waterways doubtless will be revived and the waterway 
experiment may not be able to survive that competition. 

Anything in the transportation world that can not survive 
competition does not deserve to survive. Why should the nur- 
turing hand of the Government be reached out to support some- 
thing that can not support itself? Will it be a benefit? It is 
bound to burden the Publie Treasury. Does it help the general 
mass of people for the Government to tax its property owners, 
its active portion of the population, to support a dwindling form 
of transportation that never was able to support itself and never 
did become a material factor in the transportation world since 
locomotives were invented and put upon rails, 

That is not the only vision which the Director of Railways 
has. He couples it up with the Government ownership for five 
years or permanently, possibly, of the railways in order that 
every community which is now engaged in promoting river and 
harbor bills may join in keeping the railways for five years or 
forever. There are enough improper influences joined with 
this bill now, Mr. President, without appealing to others; but 
it is the same old story. I do not wish to take much time on 
this particular amendment, but I am reminded that there is a 
tremendous combination always on these bills. Otherwise they 
could not live a moment; they would wither under criticism 
or they would fade away under the superb nonsense that attends 
their framing and passage. If it were not for all of these things 
together they would not live in this Chamber 24 hours. 

In union there’s strength. All for one and one for all is the 
slogan that inspires and invigorates this annual foray on the 
defenseless Treasury. See the clans gather from afar and 
march with the appropriation quickstep, a glad light beaming 
from each hungry patriot’s eye. Everyone can see by the 
dawn’s early light the millions that gleam in the logroller's 
sight, while the creeks and the bayous and frog ponds galore 
make the taxpayers swear and feel painfully sore, the sand- 
bars and sawyers, the snags and the scows, the Congressmen's 
schemes and the engineers’ rows, the dredges and shovels, the 
dikes and the dams spend enough cash to break two Uncle 
Sams. The troop blithely gathers from hill and from plain, 
from mountain peaks, snowcapped again and again, down from 
alkali dust, from sagebrush and pine, they gather their cohorts, 
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line upon line; they move down together, one seems but a dab, 
but when all march along to the loot step of grab, a fearful pro- 
cession gaining strength as they come, it’s the I. W. W.’s, the 
Bolshevist bum of all legislation that unravels our roll, de- 
pletes our exchequer, and gravels our soul, hangs on the majes- 
tical rivers that flow from the far north and their mantles 
of snow, that run by the wheat field and the corn in its rows 
and ripples along where the cotton boll blows; they sap and 
they burden, they dog and deface the Great Father of Waters 
in grafting disgrace; their impudent face in desert and swamp 
iş everywhere seen as they brazenly romp from valley to sea, 
from prairie to lake as the rivers and harbors the lawmakers 
rake. 

With apologies to Walt Mason, I now again fall into com- 
monplace prose, 

The ancient and more or less honorable pursuit of logrolling 
never produced so robust and expensive a progeny as this com- 
pound plexus of some good and much evil. They reverse the 
Jaws of population, for the younger exceed the elder in size 
and strength and they are brought forth in war, famine, and 
pestilence with unvarying regularity, At times they inspire in 
the observer a sentiment of awe like a convulsion of nature 
in the periodical reappearance of the bill propelled by an un- 
seen but irresistible force across the stage of this Senate. No 
one’s name is ever attached to the hydraheaded financial mis- 
carriage. Nothing arrests its progress. It moves with the calm 
serenity of fate. It looks neither to the right nor the left, but 
heads for its goal heedless of environments and protests. Born 
in committees and subcommittees in the cavernous depths of 
nowhere in particular, at the appointed time it emerges upon 
the committee table an impudent foundling and a predestined 
orphan from the beginning. 

It is impervious to criticism and the more it is banged about 
and cuffed and cursed the bigger it grows. At last it bursts 
the narrow limits of the committee room defying the world, 
the flesh and all the fallen angels it confidently stalks forth 
into this chamber. The United States Senate is as helpless 
as Frankenstein before his weird monster evolved in the un- 
canny chemistry of the novelist's brain. Editors have ex- 
hausted their vocabularies and their wits to check it. It bears 
legions of scars inflicted by hardy Congressmen. Over them 
all it moves unabashed with the stolid unconcern of a steam 
roller and the nervous temperament of a British tank. It 
leaves the knights of the paste pot and shears flabby and speech- 
Jess. The statesmen gaze at the satanic apparition with dis- 
gust and silent amazement. It out-Herod’s their worst and 
reduces them to servile inaction, The public condemns it and 
it has no friends visible in the seats of the mighty. It is an 
enigma and a mystery, the conundrum of the generation and 
the despair of the frugal and industrious. It marches with 
unconcern, void of scruple or conscience, to the public coffers, 
seizes its millions and sinks back into the oozelike depths as 
an antediluvian monster of a prehistoric age. No one mourns 
its departure, for everybody knows it will come again from 
nowhere and seize the National Treasury ad infinitum. It is the 
joint product of that fearful chamber of horrors known as the 
‘Board of Engineers and the American candidate for office, 
What one can not contribute, the other does, and between them 
the offspring becomes the potential villainy of later days. 

So regular are the visits of this nameless pillager if it should 
fail to appear it would be deemed that the body politic was in 
a bad way, indeed, and that it boded some strange eruption to 
the State. Some doctors of the applied science of statecraft 
have even intimated the river and harbor bill is like a carbuncle. 
It is much better to have the humors come to a head and get 
rid of them than to have them frisking about one’s circulatory 
system. Another theory was submitted to me by a doctor of 
‘divinity, a most learned man, a predestinarian and firm believer 
in original sin. This bill he regarded as an inevitable evil sent 
by an all-wise Providence to fit us by our struggles with it fora 
more perfect life hereafter. I am disposed to accept the theo- 
logical solution of this cryptic scourge of mankind, 

If, in the fullness of time the sun of our beloved Republic 
shall, like that of Ninevah and Tyre, sink to rise no more, the 
last voices heard in the twilight of history, when the dust of 
ages is beginning to settle on this domed and pillared Capitol, 
will be a plaintive wail for a few more millions for Trinity 
River, Tex., and a hoarse cry for enough to pull the snags out 
of the mouth of the roaring Gasconade, 

So it will go on. The bill ought to carry a “banner with a 
strange device,“ not that known of the poet, not Excelsior.“ 
but “E pluribus unum,” for it is, indeed, Mr. President, one 
of many. If any single proposition in this bill had to stand 
upon its individual merits, it would perish the first legislative 
day it was before this body. It is only by the union of many 
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interests far and near, good and bad, different and indifferent, 
the union of all, without regard to the merits of any, that it 
becomes the everlasting financial scourge it is. 

Nowhere in this country is there any support for it in publie 
sentiment. People may talk of the Mississippi River, but little 
money is expended for that great waterway. Three million dol- 
lars is expended for the Ohio, $1,250,000 for the Passes or 
mouth of the Mississippi, a small sum above $250,000 from the 
mouth of the Mississippi River north. In this bill are a total 
of nearly $33,000,000, the greater part of which amount is for 
improvements benefiting private interests, making land over- 
flowed of value, but which are of no value whatever to com- 
merce, either public or private. 

I would rather lose every dollar that is appropriated in this or 
any future river and harbor bill for the Mississippi River and 
the Great Lakes than to vote for the measure in the form it has 
appeared in this Chamber since I have been a Member of it. 
We can make our own improvements if the Government takes 
Federal money away from us or Congress punishes us for 
not joining in this highest product of the logroller’s art. We 
have been anxious to do so at times, but have been denied that 
privilege, because we can not obtain from the Federal author- 
ities the necessary license to spend our own money. So there 
is eyen now punishment, I repeat, Mr, President, in the section 
of the country from which the great production and commerce 
come now inflicted upon both people of the Great Lakes or the 
Mississippi River. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKerrar in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor] 
wishes to speak very briefly on this matter. I think he is the 
last Senator who desires to speak on it, but I will have to ask 
for a quorum to secure his presence, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

275 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale McNary Smith, S. C. 
Baird Harding Martin, Ky. Smoot 
Bankhead Henderson Moses Spencer 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex, New Sterlin, 
Brandegee Jones, Wash, Norris Sutherland 
Chamberlan Kellogg Overman Thomas 
Colt Kenyon Page ‘Trammell 
Culberson King Pittman Vardaman 
Cummins Knox Poindexter Wadsworth 
Curtis La Follette Ransdell Warren 
Fletcher Lenroot Shafroth Williams 
France McCumber Sheppard Wolcott 
Gay McKellar Simmons 

Gronna McLean Smith, Ariz, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PoMereENE] is detained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Iowa to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, inasmuch as I am a member 
of the committee that reported this bill and was not able to be 
present at the meeting of the committee when this item was 
considered, I feel that I ought to say a word with reference to 
my position regarding it. 

I do not subscribe to all that has been said with reference 
to a waterway lying wholly within a State not being a proper 
subject of Federal improvement. Many important waterways 
in the country, as has been pointed out, do lie wholly within a 
State, but upon them is carried a vast commerce. As to any, 
navigable waterway—and the waterway in question is navi- 
gable—it is wholly within the jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and no improvement can be made upon such a stream, 
although it does wholly lie within a State, if it be navigable with- 
out the consent of the Federal Government. But merely because 
it is within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government, that 
does not mean that the Federal Government ought to expend 
money upon it; and it seems to me very clear, upon all the facts 
concerning this river, that it is not a waterway upon which the 
Government should be called upon to expend any such amount 
of money as is proposed under the project now under consider- 
ation. 

Under the estimate, it will call for a Government expenditure 
of $733,000; but Senators will bear in mind that this estimate 
was made in 1914, and the engineers now estimate that upon the 
basis of present cost they must add 50 per cent to every such 
estimate, which means that under the present basis of cost this 
improvement would cost more than $1,000,000. And what will 
be secured by the improvement? The most that is claimed for 
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it is that it will take care of a purely local commerce, originating 
upon the land tributary to the river itself. But it is not even 
claimed that if this improvement is made commerce will be car- 
ried upon this river when it is improved. Indeed, just the con- 
trary appears in every report that has been made. While it is 
true that this project has been fayorably recommended by every 
engineer and every board, it is also true that they have recom- 
mended it upon the theory that if this expenditure is made, rail- 
road rates will be reduced; and if it were not for that theory it 
is very plain that not one of the Government engineers would 
have favorably recommended the project. 

That brings us back to a question that I discussed very briefly 
the other day as to the policy of Congress with reference to ex- 
pending large amounts of money upon our rivers and our water- 
ways, not for the purpose of transporting commerce upon them, 
but to secure a reduction in railroad rates. I am surprised that 
anyone will any longer defend for a single moment that theory ; 
and that is all that this appropriation rests upon, because I think 
the chairman himself will admit that if it were not for the suppo- 
sition that this improvement would reduce railroad rates it would 
not have been recommended by any engineer in the War Depart- 
ment. That is plain. Take every one of the reports that are 
made, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Since the Senator challenges my admis- 
sion or denial, I must say, in justice to myself, that I think 
the improvement would have been recommended irrespective 
of that, because of the need of means of transportation all along 
this valley, including even the lakes to which the river extends, 
where it is perfectly apparent that staple products and citrus 
fruits and all those things that reach foreign markets must be 
hauled at least 8 or 10 miles or more to a railroad station. 

Mr, LENROOT. Well, now, let us see. Assuming that this 
improvement would cost a million dollars, the reports state 
that the annual maintenance charge after the improvement is 
completed, as I recollect, will be about $12,000 per year. That 
is correct, is it not? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is correct, 

Mr. LENROOT. Four per cent on a million dollars is $40,000. 
Add to that the $12,000, and it will cost the Government every 
year $52,000; and what will be secured by it? Granting the 
transportation of citrus fruits and the commerce that the chair- 
man speaks of, is the Government justified in contributing 
$52,000 every year for the purpose of saving a small amount in 
railroad rates? 

I agree that there is one class of waterway upon which the 
Government is justified in expending money, even though only 
a small amount of commerce shall be carried upon that water- 
way, and that is a waterway where the country roundabout 
has no railroad facilities whatever, because the improvement 
of that kind of a waterway is the only means of securing the 
development of the country. But where a territory has rail- 
road communication, as this territory has—there is a railroad 
paralleling this river all of the way, within 4 or 5 miles of it— 
shall it be said that because farmers will have to haul their 
products 2 or 3 miles farther to a railroad than they would have 
to haul them to a wharf upon this waterway, therefore a million 
dollars of Government expenditure is justified? Why, Mr. 
President, if that be true, if the Government shall ever own and 
operate the railroads of this country, if we shall adopt that 
theory, we will put railroads gridironing this country about 10 
miles apart. Farmers elsewhere have to haul their products 
4, 5, 10 miles—yes, and in the West they have to haul them as 
much as 20 miles and more. 

But this is not the kind of a case where that is the only way of 
building up the country, because they now have railroad com- 
munication ; and with reference to the way in which this country 
is prospering now I want to read from one of the letters found 
in the report from the Board of Trade of Tavares, one of the 
towns that are asking for this improvement. They say, after 
ok eet what enterprises and industries are now located in this 
vicinity : 


The low rates this waterway will give us will many times multiply 
the organizations now at work. Our wild lands, all of them, three 
years ago sold from $3 to $5 per acre. The same are now selling for $25 
to $100 per acre in this lake region. 


Does that look as if they had to have this waterway in order 
to utilize their lands and develop them, when under present 
facilities lands have increased during the past five years from 
three and five dollars per acre to $25 and $100 per acre? 

But, Mr. President, in every one of these various letters from 
the various commercial organizations in the towns asking for 
this improvement, in every one of the reports that have been 


made by the Board of Engineers, the division engineer, and the 
district engineer the favorable report has been based upon the 
assumption not that great commerce will be carried upon the 
river but that the improvement will compel a reduction in 
freight rates. Every report states that very fully, and in one 
of them, I think it was the report of the division engineer, he 
goes into a computation of the entire commerce of this region, 
both by rail and by water, and by water, as has already been 
said, it only amounts now to 11,000 tons per year; and I want 
to read from the report: 

From the 5 it will be seen that there are approxi- 
mately 500,000 to ,000 tons of freight, the transportation char, 
on which will be affected more or less by the improvement of the Okla: 
waha River. The present freight rates to Leesburg, Ocala, and Sanford 
are given below. nford is on the St. Johns River at a ater dis- 
tance from Jacksonville than Leesburg or Ocala, and has rail and water 
transportation to Jacksonville and from Jacksonville to northern ports. 
Leesburg and Ocala have only rail transportation to Jacksonville, the 
Oklawaha River in its present condition being of no use. 

Then they give the table of the comparison of rates. On 
sixth-class freight, for instance, from Leesburg the rate to 
Jacksonville is 33 cents per hundred pounds, while from San- 
ford, upon the St. Johns River, it is only 16 cents per hundred. 
The report goes on: 

If, as a result of the improvement of the river, there should be a 
general reduction of 15 cents per hundredweight in rail rates, approxi- 
mately the existing difference between the Sanford and the f 
and Ocala rates on sixth-class goods, the total saving in freight woul 
amount to $1,800,000. I do not believe that any such saving as this 
is probable, but I believe it will be conservative to estimate that a 
saving of 15 cents per hundredweight would result on 200,000 tons, 
making a total annual saving of $600,000 if a G-foot channel were 
provided. 

It will be observed that there is no estimate made of the com- 
merce that will be carried over this river when it is improved. 
The estimate is made upon what will be saved in freight rates, 
and comparing that by the rates that are charged from San- 
ford, upon the St. Johns River. That comparison having been 
made, I was interested in ascertaining what the condition was 
at Sanford and how much of the commerce of Sanford was 
being carried by water upon the St. Johns River. Turning to 
the report upon that portion of the St. Johns River, upon which 
Sanford is situated, I find this, under the heading of Effect of 
Improvement“: 

The improvement has made navigation in this stretch much more 
easy, certain, and expeditious, a has enabled larger boats, with 
ra carrying capacity, to be used between Jacksonville and Sanford. 

e existence of the water route to Sanford has been a factor in the 
development of the country and has kept freight rates 50 per cent 
lower than they are in territory without water competition, 

Then I looked to see what the commerce was upon the entire 
stretch of the St. Johns River—115 miles, as I recollect, in this 
particular stretch—and I find that in 1917 the entire commerce 
upon this portion of the river was only 108,000 tons. Upon 
the basis of the same estimate, instead of 200,000 tons being 
carried upon the Oklawaha by water, it would be only a mere 
fraction of that; and if there be any benefit resulting from the 
improvement it must be considered to come almost wholly in 
the reduction of railroad rates. 

As to the rates at Sanford being 50 per cent lower than the 
rates at Leesburg, one of two things must be true—either the 
rate from Sanford by rail to Jacksonville is too low and ought 
to be raised or else the rate from Leesburg to Jacksonville is too 
high and ought to be lowered; and it ought not to cost a million 
dollars of Government money to lower that rate, when we have 
an Interstate Commerce Commission whose business it is to 
see that just rates are accorded. Why, if we are to make ap- 
propriations in river and harbor bills upon the theory that 
the appropriation is justified if the potential water competition 
shall result in lowering rates, there is no end to river and harbor 
appropriations, and in all time to come we could not find money 
enough in any form of taxation to pay the bills. 

With reference to this appropriation, Mr. President, I expect 
that it will be adopted; but I want to make this statement now: 
If this appropriation is adopted in this bill, and then we treat 
in the same way every other application having the same merit 
as this one, an annual river and harbor bill of $1,000,000,000 
will not be sufficient to cover the expenditures. If we once 
start out upon this kind of a proposition, which goes further 
than any project that has been adopted since I have been a 
Member of Congress, it seems to me that the committee here- 
after will have a right to assume that the Senate has adopted 
the policy, and thereby instructed its committee that if an 
appropriation or an expenditure of money will reduce railroad 
rates, irrespective of the justice of those railroad rates, the 
appropriation should be made. In that event we will have in 


the future river and harbor bills which will so arouse the in- 
dignation of the country that instead of securing legitimate 
and proper improvements upon all rivers we will have a sepa- 
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ration of harbors from rivers, and then rivers will have to stand 
upon their own merits. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] to the amend- 
ment of the committee, 

Mr. KENYON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his named was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
Sacra], who is necessarily detained from the Senate, I there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called), I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON], who is 
absent, and I therefore withhold my vote, If at liberty to vote, 
I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. WAT- 
son] to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] and 
yote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. In his absence I 
withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KENDRICK. I transfer my general pair with the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHELAN] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. COLT. Has the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr, 
SAULSBURY] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. f 

Mr. COLT. .I have a general pair with that Senator, which 
I transfer to the senior-Senator from Idaho [Mr, Boram] and 
vote “yea.” 

Mr, HARDING (after having voted in the negative). I find 
that the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] is 
absent. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SmrrH] to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Horts] and vote “nay.” ‘ 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (after having voted in the 
negative). I inquire if the senior Senator from South Dakota 
IMr. SrerLING] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I transfer my pair with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SrerLING] to the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Nugent] and will allow my vote to stand. 

i Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the negative). I 
voted by inadvertence, thinking that my pair, the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] was present. I find that 
he is not. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Ronrnson] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BRANDEGED (after having voted in the affirmative), 
I am paired with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Saws]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Wrrxs], and will allow my vote to stand. 
Mr. FLETCHER (after having voted in the negative). 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WrExks] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with that Senator 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. As- 
'HURST], and will let my vote stand. 

+ Mr. BANKHEAD. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Unperwoop] is detained by illness. 

\ Mr, HARDWICK. My colleague [Mr. Sarr of Georgia] is 
absent on account of a cold. 

Mr. KIRBY. The senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr, ROBIN- 
son] is detained on official business. 

| Mr, POMERENE. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
‘Delaware [Mr. Saursnunr] is detained by illness in his family, 
The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 32, as follows: 

| 


Has 


YEAS—31. 

Baird Johnson, Cal. McCumber Shafroth 
Brandegee Jones, Wash, eLean Smoot 

Colt Kellogg cNary Spencer 
Cummins Kenyon Moses omas 

ce 2 ew Townsend 
Gore La Follette Norris Wadsworth 
Gronna root Page Warren 
Hale ge Poindexter 
Í NAYS—382. 

Bankhead Henderson Overman Smith, Ariz, 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Smith, S. C. 
Calder Kendrick Pollock Sutherland 
Culberson Kirby Pomerene Swanson 
Fletcher Lewis Ransdell ‘Trammell 
Gay McKellar Reed Vardaman 
1 6 Martin, Ky. Sheppard Williams 
wick ,{ Myers immons Wolcott 14 


Ashurst Hardin Penrose Sterling 
Borah Hitchcock Phelan ‘Thompson 
Chamberlain Hollis Robinson Underwood 
Curtis Johnson, S. Dak, Saulsbury Walsh 
Dillingham Knox herman Watson 
Fall Martin, Va. Shields Weeks 
Fernald Nelson mith, Ga 

Frelinghuysen Nugent Smith, Md. 

Goff Owen Smith, Mich 


So Mr. Kenyon’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected, 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senate voted against the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON] 
requiring the State and beneficial interests to pay one-half the 
amount, There may be some Senators who are opposed to the 
principle of improving our rivers and harbors in that way, but 
now, if the Senate is to yote upon the amendment itself, I ask 
for the yeas and nays upon it. A 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 


THE MICHIGAN CONTROVERSY, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, much has been sald in recent 
years of the superman. From Nietsche, the German, to SHER- 
MAN, the capable and satirical Senator from Illinois, his praises 
have been sung and his deficiencies exposed. We may never en- 
counter this superior creature, but we can not fail to recognize 
him should he appear. 

But what of the sublunary man, by which I mean the man who 
will not play the game by rule, yet who seems to play it well, who 
makes no claim to extraordinary talent, but rather decries the 
acclaim to unusual merit, which success always inspires? May, 
we not describe the superman by contrasting him with his 
sublunary satellite, who either escapes notice or encounters hos- 
tile criticism where he is fortunate enough to escape calumny. 
Let me therefore investigate briefly and specifically some of the 
attributes of what for want of a better name I shall call the 
sublunary man. And since illustration is attractive as descrip- 
tion, I shall draw a brief outline of some incidents in the career 
of Mr. Henry Ford, now in the limelight, chiefly as an object of 
political satire and denunciation, and who seems to me entitled 
to some distinction, creditable or otherwise, as a sublunary man 
who does things in his own way and generally does them well. 
I am not familiar with the story of his life and never met him 
but once. I know something of his methods only in common with 
the mass of my countrymen. : 

Mr. Ford enjoys one point in common with the superman in 

that he was born at an early period of his life. The divergence 
began almost immediately, for supermen are raised on bottles, 
As a boy he seemed anxious to better prevailing conditions. So 
he turned his young mind to mechanics and utilized his leisure 
hours in experimenting with methods of auto propulsion. Ulti- 
mately he evolved a horseless machine, driven by an internal 
combustion motor, and proceeded to make it available for prac- 
tical use. This sublunary man then organized a small concern 
with very modest capital, officered by himself and some super- 
men. 
He very soon became beset by the sublunary notion that the 
motor car should not be considered and manufactured solely as 
a toy for the well to do, but as a necessary implement of indus- 
try at a price within the reach of all. Supermen demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of all but him that this idea was Utopian; 
the device could be utilized by commerce and industry, but not 
cheaply. So he left them and set up shop for himself. Selling 
out for a very modest sum, he organized the Ford Motor Co., 
with a capital of $2,000,000, of which he reserved 51 per cent 
for himself, and began the production of a very cheap but very, 
serviceable car. While supermen criticized and condemned, he 
began producing cars and persisted in doing so, first by hun- 
dreds, then by thousands, then by tens of thousands, then by, 
hundreds of thousands every year. Within half a decade he 
had literally spread them over the face of the earth. They be- 
came, indeed, as one of his critics has caustically declared, a 
common denominator of modern civilization. They became more 
than that, because they long ago crossed the frontiers of civili- 
zation and are familiar pioneers in all the uninhabited and un- 
subdued regions of every hinterland. Supermen, lagging far 
behind, long ago began to imitate what they had demonstrated 
to be an impossibility and made cheap cars, too. 

Mr. Ford’s company soon began to make money faster than its 
shareholders could spend it. By 1914 its annual profits exceeded 
fifty millions of dollars, or twenty-five times the amount of its 
capital. Fifty millions is 10 per cent of five hundred millions, 
and, of course, the value of the shares was multiplied more than 
two thousand fold. 

The superman of modern times would have developed this 


wonderful business along modern lines of financial procedure. 
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He would have increased his capitalization to not less than 
8500,000, 000, preferred and common, with a guarantee of 7 per 
cent on preferred, balance to common, and given the latter the 
benefit of the stock market, which would have sent it to 8300 
per share. He would also have plastered the enterprise with a 
huge bond issue, never to be paid, save as to the interest. This 
practice conceals large profit, reduces the percentage of divi- 
dends, and eseapes a large income tax. 

But this sublunary individual wholly disregarded the policy 
introduced and sponsored by all the supercaptains and financiers 
of the last half century. He did not even shrink from acquaint- 
ing the public with every item entering into his prodigious pros- 
perity. He simply amended his company charter by authorizing 
an increase of the capital to $20,000,000 and kept grinding out 
his jitneys, which a perverse but appreciative public gobbled up 
as fast as he could make them. And he has paid whatever taxes 
Uncle Sam has seen fit to exact from him. 

Since I have been in the Senate Congress has passed four 
revenue bills and is about to pass another. We provided for an 
income tax in 1913 and have increased it several times. We 
have taxed and are taxing war and excess profits. We have had 
delegations representing every possible interest subject to these 
levies, pleading, debating, and protesting against revenue legis- 
lation directed against their respective pursuits. All saye this 
sublunary man. He came not to us, nor did he bombard us by 
letter or telegram. He said, “ Do what the public needs require 
and I will pay the score.” 

Mr. Ford also conceived the notion that a minimum living 

wage, a share of the profits to the wage earner, and a helping 
hand to the convict begging for a chance to redeem himself was 
practicable, so he established a minimum wage of $5 per day, 
with participation in the profits, and gave work to the unfor- 
tunate class whose records have banned them from the avenues of 
industry. 
. The supermen denounced the scheme. They did more than 
predict; they announced its failure. But sublunary obstinacy 
and defiance of precedent persisted and won, while the Ford 
profits increased in generous abundance. His workmen are 
content. Strikes are unknown to his establishment and pros- 
perity generously diffused. 

Mr. Ford has an only son. He differs from the sons of many 
supermen. He is not given to wasting his father's substance in 
riotous living. He has no public record for overindulgence 
in wine, women, and song. His father apprenticed him to 
his business and taught it to him from its rudiments to its 
terminals. He then placed him in charge of it. When America 
declared war, 50 per cent of the Ford factory was transformed 
and devoted to war work. The draft came, and young Ford 
claimed exemption because this work demanded his personal 
supervision. Many supermen, some with sons in bureau posi- 
tions, making them immune from bombs, gas, airplanes, and 
influenza, some with brave boys at the front, and some with 
boys exempt, protested; but the boy was excused upon the 
ground assigned. This I neither approve nor condemn. Injus- 
tice may have been thereby wrought upon others, but, alas, his 
was not a solitary case. But he was the son of a sublunary 
man, so he has been made to suffer for his own and the sins 
of others. 

Ford says he has always been a pacifist. This may be a 
sublunary falsehood, but he has always asseverated it. In 
1916 he chartered a ship, filled it with the choicest collection 
of cranks that ever defied the storms of Neptune, and started 
for the seat of war. Its mission was peace without victory. 
Before the first seasick spasms were over the symbolic dove 
was slaughtered by the cabin passengers and an exterminating 
war of gases inaugurated. The sublunary proprietor of the 
asphyxiating argosy soon realized that his associates were im- 
possible and his mission ridiculous. He left his aggregation of 
neurotics at the first opportunity and has borne the resultant 
ridicule with no word of protest. He paid the bills and took 
his medicine. This, in a superman, is called moral courage; 
in a sublunary man it is pacifism with a yellow streak. 

With the declaration of war, Ford declared that the best way 
to secure peace was to win the war quickly by its vigorous 
prosecution. At the request of other manufacturers he im- 
proved and vastly cheapened cylinder construction for the Lib- 
erty motor and conducted the manufacture, under contract, of 
caissons, motors, ships, and other necessities of war. He an- 
nounced at the outset that he would return to the Treasury 
every dollar of profit coming to him on Government work, and 
he has done so. He could not make the same pledge for other 
shareholders, as a superman might have done. Such con- 


duct, unique and unusual, could not escape censure. The prece- 
dent was destructive and demoralizing. It was therefore un- 
shrank from it, 


candid and sinister. Conservatism fear- 
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ing contamination. Ridicule became strident and skepticism 
vociferous. The Ford output, especially in ships, has been 
attacked as spurious and deficient. I do not believe it, be- 
cause such is not the reputation of the Ford product. As 
far as I know, this conduct of the sublunary man has no 
imitator. 

At the instance of the President, Ford last summer became a 
candidate for the Senate. He announced the submission of his 
name to all parties upon all tickets. If any party nominated 
him, he would run, If all of them did, so much the better, 
But he would subscribe to no platform and contribute to no 
campaign fund. No superman ever imagined, much less pro- 
posed, such a program. No politician ever evolved such a 
thing as a moneyless campaign by a multimillionaire candidate 
since the days when money was invented and coined. To elect 
such a man on such an announcement would establish a prece- 
dent that might wreck the financial schemes of every profes- 
sional patriot in the Union. Why nominate the rich man who 
declines in gdvance to be shaken down? That was a prospect 
more terrible than a proposed reduction of duty on Pennsy!- 
vania steel. It meant a shattering of idols and might become 
chronic. This sublunary man's announced abstention from the 
use of money in a campaign involving his own candidacy would 
be unwise if it were not asinine. True, the law limits expendi- 
tures to a maximum supposedly within the reach of all, but 
that has proved only a seeming obstacle. Why should not this 
singular man, although nothing but a candidate by request, 
conform to established and respectable usages, let his friends 
and relatives spend lavishly in his behalf? Then he would only 
need make and file his affidavit that they acted without his 
knowledge and consent. He could thus pluck the fruit while 
they harvested the thorns. This stubborn violator of the rules 
could not be made to perceive that only heart burnings and 
censure could flow from his conduct. Indeed he at once en- 
countered object lessons confirming that fact, for many stal- 
wart men of Michigan at once voiced themselves in passionate 
protest. Like the old lady in Oregon, they became so angry 
they felt like sallying forth at once and breaking all the ten 
commandments. 

One party nominated Mr. Ford. The other chose a safe and 
sane man, in behalf of whom his friends and relatives expended 
nearly $200,000, all without his knowledge and absolutely with- 
out his consent. On the face of the final election returns, and 
probably due to the continued altruistic generosity of said 
friends and relatives, with the continued ignorance of the can- 
didate, and wholly without his consent, Mr. Ford was defeated. 
Subsequent inquiry revealed the possibility that n recount 
publicly made would show a different result. Ford has there- 
fore asked for an investigation from the only forum which can 
grant it. Supporters of his opponent, a gentleman without 
knowledge, and presumably below the age of consent, oppose 
this chiefly because Ford is a pacifist and idealist. Moreover, 
he is destitute of partisan conviction and acknowledges no 
partisan affiliation. He has therefore been and will continue 
to be the subject of ridicule, misrepresentation, and contumely 
here and elsewhere. That master of the science of satire and 
sarcasm, the distinguished junior Senator from Illinois, has 
made Ford the object of the most picturesque and cynical de- 
nunciation. The sublunary man has not so far replied in kind 
or at all. I hope he will not, for the scripture somewhere saith: 
“ Jest not with a rude man, lest thy ancestors be disgraced.” 
No man may forecast what the results of efforts at contest 
will be. We know they are doubtful, since to seat a man in 
the Senate having money, yet who will not swell campaign 
funds with it, would be a perilous innovation. The political 
business would suffer serious injury and add many politicians 
to the swelling ranks of the unemployed. 

When the city of Detroit needed a great hospital, Ford pro- 
posed to build it at his own cost provided he could retain the 
power of its exclusive management. Here he encountered only 
sullen resistance. Choice bits of patronage otherwise available 
to political doctors and retainers seeking positions and scorning 
jobs never materialized in this hospital built by a crank and 
operated by a theorist. But it seems to have become a popular 
public benefaction. 

Finally, this sublunary man has bought a newspaper, and, 
of course, in a singular fashion for a grotesque purpose. It is 
located in a small city near a mighty city. Its new pro- 
prietor will convert it into an agency for the dissemination of 
his own views. It will be weekly or daily as the demand for it 
shall require. It will neither seek advertisements nor solicit 
circulation. Profit is a secondary consideration. No superman 
would ever operate a modern journal in such fashion. Here, 
too, his critics, with a seemingly strange lack of discrimination, 
continue their uniform chorus of detraction. 
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As one of Mr. Ford’s gentler adversaries I regret exceed- 
ingly that he has embarked upon the shoals and reefs of jour- 
nalism. Many men, better perhaps than one of sublunary dis- 
tinction, have done the same thing, only to encounter ship- 
wreck and disaster. Many others have achieved success by the 
sacrifice of peace and comfort. Ford may succeed through the 
very audacity of his innovation. I hope so; but I shall not be 
surprised if the venture should deliver him into the hands of 
his enemies. 

Ages ago a very wise old man exclaimed: “Oh, that mine 
enemy would write a book!” If that be a perilous experiment, 
but attractive to one’s enemies, how much more so is the print- 
ing of a newspaper. Journals amounting to anything breed 
opposition and engender animosities. Those not amounting to 
anything, like the good, die young. Editors are seldom popular. 
One of my predecessors in this body once said he derived much 
comfort from the fact that no man was ever hung for killing 
an editor. 

Our sublunary man is now embarking upon a foggy sea, 
bound for an unknown port. He will reach it if anybody can, 
nithough Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart will trail and torpedo 
him should his vigilance relax. Whatever his fate, posterity 
will award him a meed of praise vouchsafed to very few super- 
men of his generation. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 13462) making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other pu a 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee, to insert, on page 12, beginning in line 15, 
what will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

For improvement of Oklawaha River, in accordance with the report 
submitted in House Document No. 514, Sixty-third Congress, second 
$100,000 and subject to the conditions set forth in said document, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered upon agreeing to the amendment; and if there be no 
further debate upon it, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (When his name was called). Having a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
SmitH], who is necessarily absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Strg. I 
understand he is absent, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SWANSON (when the name of Mr. Martin of Virginia 
was called). My colleague [Mr. Martin of Virginia] is de- 
tained from the Senate on account of illness. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Martin], who is 
absent, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer of my pair as on the last vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMP- 
sox] and therefore withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Sreetina]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Arkansas 
IMr. Rostnson] and vote “ yea.” 


Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a- 


pair with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fortettre], who 
is absent, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I inquire if the 

Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] has voted? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WALSH. I have a general pair with that Senator, and 
in his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. A 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson] to the senior Senator from Virginia 
[ Mr. Martin] and vote “ yea.” 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], which I transfer to 
the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Pottock] and vote 
t ven.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] to the Senator from Arizona-[Mr. 
ASHURST] and vote “ yea.” 
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from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrexs], which I transfer to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, FALL] 
to a Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] and let my vote 
stand. 

Mr. LODGE. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. SmirH] to the Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE subsequently said: I was informed that the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] had not voted. I under- 
stand that he has voted. Therefore I am obliged to withdraw 
ra vote and stand paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 

MITH]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the afirmative). By 
inadvertence, thinking the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE] was present, I cast my vote. I haye a standing pair 
with him. I transfer my pair to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
NuGENT] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. POMERENE. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Sautssury] is detained by illness in his family. 

Mr. KIRBY. The senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son] is detained on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa]; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprna] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] ; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernatp] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—33, 
Baird Hardwick Overman Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Henderson Pittman Swanson 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Trammell 
Chamberlain Kendrick Ransdell Vardaman 
Iberson Kirby Reed Williams 
Fletcher Lewis Sheppard Wolcott 
Gay McKellar Shields 
Gerry yers Simmons 
re Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
NAYS—29. 
Borah Jones, Wash. MeNary Sutherland 
Brandegee Kellogg New Thomas 
Calder Kenyon Norris Townsend 
Cummins King Pa Wadsworth 
s Knox Poindexter Warren 
France Lenroot Shafrot 
Gronna McCumber Smoot 
Johnson, Cal. McLean Spencer 
NOT VOTING—34. 
Ashurst Hitchcock Owen Smith, Mich, 
Colt Hollis Penrose Sterling 
Dillingham Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Thompson 
Fall La Follette Pollock Underwood 
Fernald Laga Robinson Walsh 
Frelinghuysen Martin, Ky. Saulsbury Watson 
Gott Martin, Va, Sherman Weeks 
Hale Moses Smith, Ga 
Harding Nugent Smith, Md. 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that I 
reserve a separate vote in the Senate on this amendment and on 
the amendment which I proposed to this amendment. I shall 
offer my amendment to the amendment in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa can reserve 
a vote on this amendment, and he can offer his amendment to 
the amendment in the Senate, He can not reserve his amend- 
ment, 

Mr, KENYON. I understand that, but I put it in the way I 
did out of abundance of caution. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 12, line 19, after the words “ in all,” tostrike out “ $117,000” 
and to insert “ $347,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 23, before the 
word “improvement,” to strike out “completing” and insert 
“ for,” so as to read: for improvement of channel from Tampa 
Bay to Boca Ceiga Bay.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 1, after “ $10,700,” to 
insert: “for improvement of Sarasota Bay in accordance with 
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the report submitted in House Document Numbered 844, Sixty- 
third Congress, second session, $92,000.” 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill if this is a new project. 

Mr. FLETCHER, It is an improvement of an old project. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It is for the improvement of an old project. 

Mr, FLETCHER, It provides for a new improvement. Por- 
tions of Sarasota Bay have been improved heretofore. 

Mr. KING. This project was not in the House bill? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Oh, no. Of course, if we intended to ac- 
cept the House bill there was no need of referring it to any 
committee. We might as well agree to it at once. There are a 
good many matters involved in this bill, and we did not feel 
absolutely bound by what the House has done or has failed to do. 

Mr. KING. I understand that, Mr. President, but usually the 
House adopts a large number of projects, and those that are 
adopted, as I understood the Senator to say a few days ago, are 
adopted upon reports made by the engineers. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This project has a favorable report of the 
engineers, I will say to the Senator. That report is found in 
Document No. 844. 

Mr, KING. Does the Senator know why this project did not 
appeal to the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think it was presented to them 
or considered by them at all. It is a very worthy project, and 
it will cost very little. 

Mr. KING. I have not yet had an opportunity to examine 
this project, but if the vote on it is in the affirmative, I shall 
reserve a separate vote in the Senate on it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I had intended to offer some 
suggestions on this amendment and also on the one in reference 
to the Ouachita River, but if the Oklawaha River improvement 
can be put into an appropriation bill by the committee and be 
supported by the Senate, there is absolutely no use in wasting 
any time discussing any kind of an appropriation that may be 
reported to the bill. For my part, I am not going to waste any 
more time on it, What little remains in the Treasury can go 
into these creeks. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say, now that the 
Senate has agreed to put into this bill the improvement of the 
Oklawaha River, indefensible as it is, and as the Senate is 
perfectly willing to squander money in this way, so far as a 
river and harbor bill is concerned, the Senate may load the bill 
to the guards and take all of the money out of the Treasury 
they desire; I am not going to try further to prevent it. 

Mr, RANSDELL. We are willing to take the responsibility. 
Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator is, and has always been, 
and will always be, so long as the amount of money goes into 
his State that does go there. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Only a small part of it goes my way. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Florida [Mr, FLETCHER] and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Ranspett] how many projects contained in this bill are re- 
ceiving appropriations that are within the State of Louisiana, 
within the State of Florida, and within the State of Texas? 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, of course I dislike to take 
time to go into that matter, but I have analyzed this bill with 
some reference to that suggestion, and I find, dividing the coun- 
try into North Atlantic, South Atlantic, Gulf, lower Mississippi, 
‘upper Mississippi, Ohio and Allegheny, Great Lakes, and Pacific, 
that the amounts carried in the bill will be as follows: 

North Atlantic section of the country, north of the Potomac 
River and east of the Mississippi, for maintenance, $422,000; for 
improvement and maintenance, $11,185,794. 

The South Atlantic section, south of the Potomac River, 
$679,800 in maintenance items and $3,454,400 for improvement 
and maintenance. 

The Gulf, for maintenance, $369,500; for maintenance and 
improvement, $3,765,500. 

The lower Mississippi River, maintenance, $169,000; mainte- 
nance and improvement, $640,000. 

The upper Mississippi River, maintenance, $715,000; mainte- 
nance and improvement, $671,000. 

Ohio and Allegheny Rivers, $8,000 for maintenance and for 
Improvement and maintenance, $4,300,000. 

I will say that the chief amendments made by the Committee 
on Commerce to this bill have been to add $3,000,000 to the Ohio 
River and $1,000,000 to the Allegheny River. Those are the 
chief items of all the amendments made by the Commerce 
Committee to this bill. 

We did not hear very much of this abuse of river and harbor 
bills and all this slurring about this being a “ pork barrel” bill 


until the Ohio River projects were all adopted by Congress. 
Now, what do they amount to? The Ohio River project alone 
calls for an expenditure of $73,088,114. The total expenditures 
up to June 30, 1918, were $46,235,306 on the Ohio River. The 
amount estimated to complete it is $23,265,488. The outstanding 
liabilities and contract obligations amount to $3,587,320. I re- 
peat, the item for the Ohio River of $3,000,000 which we added 
to this bill and the item of $1,000,000 for the Allegheny River. 
constitute the chief items that the Committee on Commerce pro- 
posed as amendments to the bill. 

Referring to the subdivisions I have mentioned, the Great 
Lakes section carries for maintenance $456,800 and for mainte- 
nance and improvement $2,166,270. 

The Pacific section carries $1,043,700 for maintenance and for 
maintenance and improvement $1,906,100. The general appro- 
priation for maintenance and improvement is $750,000, making 
the total for maintenance $3,863,300 and for maintenance and 
improvement $28,839,064. 

The Mississippi River and tributaries south of the Ohio 
River, I referred to as the lower Mississippi, and the Missis- 
sippi River and tributaries north of the Ohio River I referred 
to as the upper Mississippi. l 

That will give the Senators the apportionment, I might say, 
of the amounts carried in this bill. It will be found that in the 
North Atlantic section $11,500,000 in the bill is appropriated as 
against about $3,500,000 in the South Atlantic section. That 
does not include the Ohio and Allegheny improvements, which 
would add $4,300,000 more. i 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator if he thinks 
there was any justification for making the large improvements 
upon the Ohio River which have been made, whether commerce 
warranted any such expenditures as have been made, and such 
as are contemplated being made by the Government? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANS- 
DELL] is more familiar with the Ohio River projects than am I, 
but, speaking briefly, I will state that I do not claim the Gov- 
ernment has made any mistake in entering upon that great 
work. I do say that it was satisfactorily shown to our com- 
mittee—and I approve of it—that since we are committed to a 
project, since we have adopted the project, we ought to go on 
und complete these locks. Therefore, we felt that we ought to 
make the necessary appropriations in order to do that. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I have made some 
little computation, and I find that the cost to the Government 
for each ton carried upon the Ohio River is more than $3 per 
annum, and the amount of tonnage is less now than for the year 
1917 than it has been for preceding years, or at least for a 
number of preceding years. My information is that there is 
no increase in the amount of tonnage carried upon the river. 
There does not seem to be the necessity for this enormous ex- 
penditure, nor any necessity for the appropriation of the 
amount which this bill carries for this particular item. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Utah will realize that 
the commerce is there; but, of course, it can not move by the 
river until these projected improvements are made. When they 
are completed, I have not any doubt that the calculations of 
the engineers will be fully realized; but, until they are com- 
pleted, it is very expensive to handle what traffic does move in 
that way. It can only move at certain seasons. 

Mr. KING. In 1913 I find from this report of the engineers 
on page 1305—I do not want to make any mistake—which re- 
lates to that project, as I understand these pages, and the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana will correct me if I am in error 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will do so, provided the Senator is in 
error as to what the commerce for 1913 seems to have been. 

Mr. KING. The commerce for 1913 was 8,000,000 plus short 
tons and for 1917 it was 4,000,000 plus short tons, 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is right. " 

Mr. KING. So there is a reduction in the commerce in that 
period from 8,000,000 plus short tons to 4,000,000 plus short . 
tons. I might say, in passing, that, after examining a large 
number of these projects, I find a constant diminution in the 
amount of traffic upon the rivers. That is notably true upon 
the Missouri, the Mississippi, the Red, the Brazos, the Tombig- 
bee, the Kentucky, the Cumberland, and many other rivers too 
numerous for me to now take the time to mention. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that the commerce on the Ohio has not been increasing for sev- 
eral years because in 1910 we finally adopted the project for 
the improvement of that river with a depth of 9 feet at the low- 
est stages between Pittsburgh and Cairo, at an estimated cost 
of $63,000,000. We have been carrying it on at the rate of 
about $5,000,000, a year. There is a very large commerce tribus 
tary to the river. Before we had so many railroads on both 


banks of the river, serving the country which was naturally, 
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tributary to the river, a very large commerce did move on the 
Ohio River. 

The city of Pittsburgh is at the head of the Ohio River and 
has the largest commerce in tonnage of any place on earth. 
Its tonnage is supposed to be about five times in volume that 
of the city of New York itself. I do not mean to say that it is 
five times as valuable, for a great deal of the tonnage on the 
Ohio consists of coal, iron ore, iron and steel, and the products 
of iron and steel. The city of Pittsburgh and the region on the 
river for about 50 miles below that city are perfect beehives 
of industry. There are a great many manufacturing enterprises 
of every kind and sort on and adjacent to the river. I took 
a trip down the river several years ago from Pittsburgh to 
Cairo—1,000 miles—and I was struck by the great number of 
people living on the banks of the river, the number of prosperous 
and successful towns along its course, and the various kinds 
of industries collected there. The center of population in this 
country is on the banks of the Ohio River, or very near its 
banks, in the State of Indiana. It is literally the center of 
industry, enterprise, and population in the United States. The 
river runs east and west for a thousand miles through a most 
populous and busy section. 

It is true, as stated by the Senator, that the commerce of 
the river does not show an increase between 1913 and 1917; 
but the Senator will admit that we have had the greatest war 
in all history going on during most of those years, and that, 
while many kinds of business have moved forward very rapidly 
and the commerce adjacent to the North Atlantic Ocean has 
been colossal, the commerce everywhere in the western section 
of the country has been a great deal less than it was formerly. 

Another fact I wish to call to the Senator's attention is, that 
we are going ahead as rapidly as we can to improve the Ohio 
River. It is being done by means of locks and dams. Those 
locks and dams are made of concrete and steel and masonry 
of various kinds, and during the process of construction they 
interfere a great deal with navigation. It is almost impossi- 
ble for boats to move freely up and down that river when the 
lock work is going on. 

Let me also remind the Senator from Utah that one of the 
tributaries of the Ohio at the city of Pittsburgh is the Mononga- 
hela, which last year carried 16,000,000 tons of commerce, 
yalued, I think, at $64,000,000. At Pittsburgh it joins the 
Allegheny, and the two form the Ohio. The Allegheny River 
had a very large commerce, which is growing larger all the 
time; and there is no doubt, sir, that if we can improve that 
river according to the plan adopted by Congress in 1910, it 
will develop a marvelous commerce, a truly colossal commerce, 
that will benefit all the people of the Nation. It is as worthy 
a project as ever was adopted. 

Let me say further to the Senator that, even if a mistake has 
been made, it was first made in 1876, for Congress undertook 
the improvement of that river in 1876, under a project to give 
it 6 feet of water between Pittsburgh and Cairo. Unfortunately, 
we have gone on ever since that time, more than 40 years, 
under a piecemeal system of appropriations. If we had carried 
it through in a rapid, businesslike manner, as a good business 
man would have done, if it had been his own project, the river 
would now be carrying a great commerce. It can not carry it 
normally because every year the water gets low, being only 
ae 2 to 3 feet at many points in the shallow places in that 
river. 

We are trying by this project to give a minimum of 9 feet at 
all stages by a lock-and-dam system in which, I think, there are 
53 locks and dams. The whole stream will be canalized. The 
dams will raise the water below and back it up to level of the 
water above, and by a system of pools boats can go all the way 
down the stream. 

There is a very respectable commerce on the river at the pres- 
ent time, a commerce that actually amounts to a great deal in 
dollars and cents, and it will be very much greater, I am sure, 
when the work is finished. A railroad could not be expected to 
do much if it had broken links in its chain, and there are a 
number of broken links in this canal chain of 1,000 miles. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just a few words, I will not say 
in reply to, but in relation to the matter to which the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana has just referred. 

I wish to say, in passing, that it really is quite distressing 
for me to oppose a measure that the Senator from Louisiana 
and the Senator from Florida so earnestly and, I believe, so 
sincerely advocate. The high character of each of these distin- 
guished Senators causes me to hesitate when they announce so 
positively certain facts relative to these improvements and com- 
pels more or less of investigation before I can be prompted or 
induced to vote against the positions which they take. 


I have made a considerable examination, Mr. President, of 
the rivers and harbors of the United States which hu ve been the 
subject of legislation upon the part of the Government. I have 
spent a great many hours—indeed, a number of days; weeks, in 
fact—in examining the thousands of pages of reports which 
have been submitted during the past 15 or 20 years by the de- 
partments and agencies of the Government that have had con- 
trol of river and harbor improvements; and, with all due re- 
spect to my distinguished friends—and I do not say this in any 
spirit of criticism or of hostility toward them—my judgment 
is—and I sought to reach a fair and dispassionate judgment— 
that the overwhelming majority of the projects which have re- 
ceived appropriations from Congress lacked real, genuine merit; 
and my opinion is, based upon examination of the thousands 
of pages of reports—and I examined the question with a real 
desire to reach the truth—that at least 50 per cent, if not 
more, of the appropriations made by Congress have been wasted. 

The Senator from Louisiana refers to the fact that the ap- 
propriations have been made in a piecemeal fashion, and that 
the work of improvement has been conducted in a piecemeal way. 
The Senator is absolutely correct. The system which has been 
employed is one to be condemned. No business man would eyer 
undertake the construction of works or enter into any business 
of magnitude, pursuing the same course which the Government 
of the United States has adopted with respect to the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors. The system which has been adopted 
is one to be condemned, and the sooner we reach a rational, 
scientific basis for dealing with rivers and harbors the better 
it wili be for the people and the better it wili be for the Gov- 
ernment. It, of course, is an absurd way to appropriate a few 
thousand or a few hundred thousand dollars to-day, or for one 
year, for a given project and depend upon subsequent appro- 
priations to complete the project, and have the work carried on 
year after year, with interruptions, in a sort of intermittent 
fashion. It leads to waste and extravagance, and ultimately, 
of course, it brings the whole project into contempt, ridicule, 
and disfavor. Many of the projects which have been undertaken 
and completed by the Government, if there had been a sufficient 
appropriation made in the beginning, and if the Government had 
concentrated its efforts toward the completion of the project and 
completed it quickly, would have cost the Government perhaps 
50 per cent only of the ultimate cost, and the result, of course, 
would have been very much better for those who are to use the 
streams. 

I haye wondered why it was that, with the experience through 
which we have passed, the uniyersal condemnation of the scheme 
that has been adopted by the Government, there has not been 
developed a rational and scientific plan of dealing with the 
rivers and harbors. We have engineers, great engineers, in the 
United States, men who have addressed themselves to these 
great questions, men who have studied the Suez Canal, who 
have aided in the construction of the Panama Canal, and are 
acquainted with great engineering problems. I have wondered 
why it was that the Government had not secured the services 
of men of that character and authorized them to devise and 
formulate and complete a rational and scientific plan for dealing 
with rivers and harbors. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KNOX. I merely wish to inform the Senator from Utah 
that, in respect to the Ohio River improvement, the Govern- 
ment did have one of its greatest engineers and one of the 
greatest engineers in the world, in Gen. Sibert, who built the 
Gatun locks at the Panama Canal, 

Mr. KING. Iam very glad to learn that; and I recall, since 
the Senator mentions it, in reading the reports that the project 
to which the Senator refers was developed along the lines indi- 
cated in the report of Gen. Sibert. 

Mr. KNOX. Let me add that Gen. Sibert had personal 
charge of the work for a great many years. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
permit me in connection with what the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has so well said, to make a brief statement? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Gen. Sibert was in charge on the Ohio 
River and did some remarkably fine work there. I think he 
was one of the board of engineers who made the report to Con- 
gress on the Ohio River, which was finally adopted in 1910. 
That report showed that it would cost about $63,000,000 to 
finish the work, and, as I recall, it was thought by the engineers 
that, if they could proceed at the rate of $5,000,000 a year, 
there would be a very satisfactory rate of progress. The Sena- 
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‘tor will recall that in the case of the Panama Canal it took 
jus about 10 years to finish the work. With the expenditure of 
$5,000,000 a year on the Ohio, permitting a certain degree of 
‘ecommerce in the meantime, it would take about 12 years to fin- 
ish the project, It was fully discussed, as I recall, when the bill 
providing for this project was being framed, and it was thought 
‘at that time that that would be a satisfactory progress. Per- 
sonally I will say that I should like to see it progress at a very 
much more rapid rate. I think it would be far better if we 
would give from ten to fifteen million dollars per annum for this 
great project until it is finished. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt at this point? 

Mr. KING. I will be very glad to yield to my friend from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. I am glad the Senator from Utah is call- 
ing attention to the mistake the Government has made in pur- 
Suing this piecemeal policy. Congress passed a bill a year and 
a half ago authorizing the expenditure of $45,000,000 on the 
Mississippi River, the citizens along the line of the river to 
contribute in the ratio of 1 to 3. That act contemplates the 
completion of the Mississippi River levees in five years, with 
an annual appropriation of $10,000,000, 

I understand that the Board of Engineers have assumed the 
‘right to say that probably $6,700,000 will be the amount they 
‘need this year for Mississippi River improvements. In utter 
disregard of an enactment by the Congress fixing the amount to 
be appropriated annually at $10,000,000 and requiring the com- 
pletion of the Mississippi River levees in five years, the Board of 
Engineers have advised the Congress, I am told, that $6,700,000 
is all they want or will use in this work. It strikes me, Mr. 
President, that this is an unwarranted assumption of authority 
on the part of the Board of Engineers. Just how the Board of 
Engineers will assume to ignore a solemn enactment of Congress 
in a matter of this grave importance I do not exactly under- 
stand; but I hope that the remarks made by the able Senator 
from Utah may be taken by the Board of Engineers as a warning 
that Congress will not permit to go unnoticed the board’s dis- 
regard of its legislative enactment, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I recall, from the investigations 
which I have made, some facts which corroborate the state- 
ment made by the distinguished Senator from Mississippi. It 
merely illustrates the truth of the observation made by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANsDELL] that the piecemeal 
system of dealing with this great problem is one that results in 
waste and is injurious in every conceivable way to the com- 
merce of the country and to the Nation itself. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. There is no doubt about it. I remember, 
Mr. President, that I quoted from the Board of Engineers in 
support of the bill, passed a year and a half ago, providing 
for the expenditure of $45,000,000 for the maintenance and com- 
pletion of the Mississippi levee system, figures which were pre- 
pared and furnished for me especially, showing that if Con- 
gress would appropriate or agree to appropriate a sufficient sum 
of money to complete the levees, and complete them in a short 
time, it would result in a saving of from 85 to 40 per cent on 
the total cost of the finished enterprise. I am glad the Senator 
has called attention to that matter, because I want the work 
which was contemplated would be done under the flood-control 
bill to be completed in accordance with the terms of that meas- 
ure; and so far as I am concerned I am not going to consent 
that the Board of Engineers shall in any way modify or change 
the intent and purpose of that law. ‘There is no excuse at this 
time for not carrying out the purposes of the flood-control bill. 
There is an ample supply of labor, the people living along the 
Mississippi River have contributed their pro rata share of this 
fund, and for the Government to fail to carry out the terms 
of the flood-control bill, I submit, will not be acting in good faith 
with the people of that section particularly and the people of 
the United States generally. It is not the function of the 
Board of Engineers to make law; but, as trained officers of the 
Army, they understand better than I do or you do, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that their duty is to obey the law. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it was not my intention to occupy 
the time of the Senate to-day in discussing the measure now 
under consideration, but the unrestrained indorsement of this 
bill by members of the committee and Senators who have 
spoken in its support, and the general defense of the present 
system of dealing with rivers and harbors, impel me to submit 
some observations. I am also led to do so because I can chal- 
lenge attention to an amendment which I deem of great impor- 
tance and which at the proper time I shall ask the Senate to 
adopt. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VarpAMAn] stated, in 
substance, during the discussion to-day that the method of 


selecting projects for development by the Government was 
satisfactory and that none was selected until it was clearly 
established that it was meritorious and was essential to the 
commercial needs of the country. I am compelled to dissent 
from the position taken by the advocates of this bill and the 
defenders of the river and harbor measures which at each 
session of Congress are brought forward for consideration. 

During the past two years I have given considerable atten- 
tion to the subject of rivers and harbors and the general ques- 
tion of developing the inland waterways of our country. I 
haye examined hundreds of reports relating to projects which 
have been selected for development under the river and har- 
bor bills by the Federal Government and have read thousands 
of pages prepared by engineers and commissions dealing with 
appropriations made by the United States for the improvement 
of harbors and hundreds, if not thousands, of streams and 
inland waterways in our land, I have attempted to ascertain 
the facts in regard to the appropriations made by the Federal 
Government for inland-waterway development and for the im- 
provement of our national harbors, for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether the plan under which we are operating was 
wise and expedient or whether it was unwise and inexpedient 
and extravagant. I have examined the three volumes recently, 
submitted by the engineers who have charge of the rivers and 
harbors of our country. Those volumes, consisting of several 
thousand pages of closely printed matter, contain an enormous 
amount of data concerning the streams and harbors which 
have received appropriations from the Government. After 
spending days and weeks in examining these reports and avail- 
able data bearing upon these questions, I have reached the con- 
clusion that the plan which has been followed for so many 
years by the Government in selecting projects for development 
and improvement has been not only defective and unwise, but 
it has resulted in waste and extravagance to such a degree 
that, in my opinion, at least one-half of the nearly $1,000,000,000 
expended by the United States upon creeks, streams, rivulets, 
and harbors has been absolutely wasted. I have found but 
few who have attempted to defend the plan adopted and fol- 
lowed by the Government in dealing with the development of 
inland waterways and harbors. There have been some or- 
ganizations that were directly benefited in the expenditures 
made by the Government that have signified their approval of 
the plan, 

The Dredge Owners’ Protective Organization has carried on 
for many years a propaganda in favor of large appropriations 
for rivers and harbors. The members of this organization 
have had and now hold contracts with the Government amount- 
ing to millions of dollars for dredging creeks and streams and 
harbors. Doubtless these contracts were profitable to the 
members of this organization, and they have earnestly en- 
deavored to secure larger appropriations in order that they 
ee secure additional contracts which would result in greater 
pro 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress is an organization 
which, to use its own language, “is working earnestly to secure 
the adoption by the Federal Government of a permanent water- 
way policy that will provide for improving all the worthy 
waterways of the Union.” It frankly proclaims that funds are 
needed to carry on the work which the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress has persistently urged, and to the end that a 
strong demand may come from every section of the Republic 
that we earnestly invite your financial cooperation.” 

This organization has boldly announced its determination to 
secure annual appropriations of at least $50,000,000 from the 
Federal Government, to be expended for rivers and harbors. It 
carries on a constant propaganda in favor of large appropria- 
tions by Congress and seeks to arouse the people to demand ap- 
propriations increasingly large from year to year. 

I regret to say that the present plan of dealing with our water- 
ways finds ardent supporters in the Congress of the United 
States, notwithstanding the fact that there has been vigorous 
condemnation of the method adopted in preparing river and 
harbor bills, and of the policy which has been followed by the 
Government in dealing with the question of water transporta- 
tion. Engineers and students of governmental and industrial 
questions have been unsparing in their criticism of this plan, and 
of the waste of public moneys resulting therefrom. Many Con- 
gressmen and Senators familiar with the system have denounced 
it as wasteful and vicious. When Theodore Roosevelt was 
President, in a special message to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives on the 8th of December, 1908, speaking of this ques- 
tion, he used the following language: 

Action should be begun forthwith, during the present session of the 


Congress, for the improvement of our inland waterways—action which 
will result in giving us not only navigable but navigated rivers. We 
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y impairs the efficiency of our 
Establishment. he military engineers have undoubtedly done 
work in actual construction, but they are necessarily unsuited 

by their training and traditions to take the broad view and to 2 

and transmit to the Congress the commercial and industrial informa- 

tion and forecasts upon which waterway improvement must always so 
rgely rest. Furthermore, they have failed to grasp the great under- 
tying fact that every stream is a unit from its source to its mouth and 
at all its uses are interdependent, Prominent officers of the Engineer 

Corps have recently even gone so far as to assert in print that water- 

ways are not dependent upon the conservation of the forests about 

r headwaters. This tion is opposed to all the recent work of 
ithe scientific bureaus of the Government and to the Sep experience 
of mankind. A physician who disbelieved in vaccination would not be 
ithe right man to handle an epidemic of smallpox, nor should we leave 

a doctor skeptical about the transmission of a fever by the 

8 . mosquito in charge of sanitation at Habana or Panama. 

th the improvement of our rivers. It is no longer wise or safe to leave 
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i een navigation and general development and to assimilate 
and use the central facts about our streams. 

Until the work of river improvement is undertaken in a modern way 
it can not have results that will meet the needs of this modern Nation. 
[These needs should be met without further : or delay. The 


plan which promises the best and quickest results is t of a permanent 
{commission authorized to coordinate the work of all the Government 
‘departments relating to waterwa and to frame and supervise the 
execution of a comprehensive plan. Under such a commission the actual 
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Later in my remarks I shall direct attention to the sugges- 
tion contained in Mr. Roosevelt's message in relation to a per- 
manent commission to frame and supervise the execution of a 
comprehensive plan. The words of President Roosevelt con- 
stitute a strong arraignment of the system which seems to be 
fastened upon the Nation and from which we apparently are 
junable to free ourselves. President Roosevelt properly de- 
nominates the course pursued “as playing with our waterways.” 
He urges a comprehensive plan of dealing with the subject; a 
plan scientifically conceived and scientifically executed. He 
uses strong words in denouncing the course of the Government 
as shortsighted, vacillating, and futile, and in directing atten- 
tion to the fact which is known to all who have made any in- 
svestigation that with the increasing expenditures made by the 
Government for the improvement of rivers and harbors the com- 
merce carried upon the same has diminished. 

I desire, Mr. President, to call attention to some remarks 
made in this Chamber on the 20th day of February, 1913, by a 
iSenator whose long and splendid public career has endeared 
him to all true Americans, There is no more careful legislator 
lin this or any other legislative body and none more patriotic 
and devoted to the public welfare than the senior Senator from 
¡Minnesota [Mr. NeLsoN]. Hon. Francis G. Newlands, long a 
‘distinguished Senator from the State of Nevada, and whose un- 
timely death we so much deplore, was addressing the Senate 
upon the question of the development of the waterways of our 
‘country. He called attention to the debate which had taken 
place, and stated, in substance, that the Senator from Ohio, Mr, 
‘Burton, had admitted “that the system hitherto pursued re- 
garding the river and harbor appropriations has broken down,” 
land then declared that the situation indicated the necessity of 
some legislation “ that will enable the treatment of a river in 
such a way as to make it beneficial for every public use; the 
necessity of legislation which will bring about cooperation be- 
tween the sovereigns having jurisdiction over detached uses of 
bur waters, so as to bring about their highest development, with 
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a view to meeting all the demands of civilization.” Senator New- 
lands further stated, “The Senator from Ohio has been for the 
last three or four years presenting his indictment not only 
against the bills providing for rivers and harbors, but against 
the system which has grown up with reference to the develop- 
ment of rivers and harbors.” ‘Then follows the statement made 
by the Senator from Minnesota to which I just referred: 7 
Mr. President, in answer to the kindly question of the Senator from 
Nevada, I beg leave to 7 in a general way the Senator has ex: 
my sentiments. I have come to the conclusion that we could do 
much better work and should squander less money if we appropriated a 
gross sum and placed it in charge of a board of five or seven competent 
my engineers with power to determine what improvements should be 
made, and where, in our rivers and harbors. ' 
I pause long enough here to say that I differ with respect to 
the personnel of the commission. The recommendations which 
have been made by Army officers show that many of them were 
not competent, and that they failed to measure up to the high 
responsibilities which rested upon them. There may be some- 
thing in the training of the Army officer that has not equipped 
him in the highest degree for this kind of service, but certainly, 
from my knowledge of the recommendations of the Army officers 
and the many projects that they have approved that ought to 
have been condemned, it would be a mistake in my opinion to 
have Army officers constitute the entire commission. I am not 
criticizing Army officers; they have their proper place and their 
proper function, but I should prefer for this work men from civil 
life—men whose experience is of a different character than that 
of Army officers. In the language of President Roosevelt, they 
“are necessarily unsuited by their training and traditions to 
take the broad view.” 
Proceeding with my reading from the remarks of the Senator 
from Minnesota: 
While a great many of the improvements we are making are fully 
justified in the interests of navigation, yet my observation has led me to 
ieve that in a great many instances we really squander money. It is 


wasted on improvements that never ought to have been made, but what 


can we do? Representatives and Senators are clamorous; the: — 


duce their bills, and it is utterly impossible to resist them. I 
would require almost supreme boy bag to infuse a new spirit into Repre- 
estar hot —— Senators, as well as into the American people, to bring 
S I think the work should first be started through our great newspapers 
and the magazines, from the pulpit, and along educational lines to 
infuse people with a new spirit, with less of the spirit of Mammon, so 
that we would all come to look upon this question just as we would if 
it were our own business. 

The statement of the Senator from Minnesota constitutes a 
strong indictment of the present system. He states that in a 
great many instances we are squandering money. It is wasted 
on improvements that never ought to have been undertaken. 

Let me pause here for the purpose of challenging attention 
to a situation that in part accounts for the defects and weak- 
ness of the method which has been followed. The Senator from 
Minnesota says: 

What can we do? Representatives and Senators are clamorous ; the 
introduce their bills and it is utterly im ble to resist them, I thi 
it would require almost supreme power to infuse a new spirit into Rep- 
resentatives and Senators, as well as into the American people, to bring 
about a reform. 

It is embarrassing and perhaps may be regarded by some as 
improper to direct attention to the course pursued in securing 
appropriations for creeks and streams. But I submit that it is 
a fact with which we are familiar, that frequently the inhabit- 
ants of a district within the borders of which are rivulets or 
streams or harbors conceive the idea of obtaining a Federal ap- 
propriation for the improvement of the same. It may be that 
the streams are too small for use in carrying commerce, and 
that even if sufficiently large to bear boats or barges no use 
for commercial purposes would be made of the same. Never- 
theless, there is a chance under the present system of obtain- 
ing money from the Federal Treasury to be expended in tha 
district. ‘Thereupon a movement is started. Some person who 
desires a contract to dredge the creek secures signatures to a 
petition, or he interests the local business or civic organiza- 
tions, and soon petitions, -resolutions, and memorials inundate 
Congress, and the Representative of the district or the Senators 
from the State are importuned to obtain an appropriation for 
the improvement of the so-called waterway. A bill is intro- 
duced in perhaps both the House and the Senate under which 
an examination of the project is called for and the necessary 
appropriation is made. In this way it becomes a part of the 
river and harbor bill. It is this that the Senator from Minne- 
sota had in mind when he employed the language just read 
from his statement. 

The Senator from Nevada, Mr. Newlands, continuing the dis- 
cussion, stated: 

I call attention to the remarks of the Senator from Minnesota, who 
has long served the Commerce Committee of the Senate, who has 


ng upon 
had a large experience in the development of our rivers, who has served 
on committees that have made investigations of the Mississippi, the 
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Missouri, and other rivers, and whose experience has probably been as 


He testifies to the ineffec- 


large as that of any Member of this bod a 
Bur- 


tiveness of the present system, and the Benator from Ohio 
ton] has also testified to it. * * * He 

of care in the selection of projects and lack of care in methods. 
speaks of the ineffectiveness of expenditures already made, but he also 
speaks of the experimental side of this question as if we had to go 
through a further period of experiment before we could agree upon an 
effective system, 

I called attention a day or two ago to the views of former 
Senator Burton and to his unqualified disapproval of our pres- 
ent river and harbor system. In 1913 Senator Burton de- 
nounced the present system as unsound and vicious and used 
these words: 

For years we have been struggling under a vicious system of river 
and harbor improvements. For instance, the river and harbor bill of 
1910 contained items favoring 296 out of the 391 congressional dis- 
tricts. This bill was a masterpiece of geographical distribution and a 
striking tribute to the cohesive power of legislative logrolling. 

He further stated: 


There are two ways of framing a river and harbor bill. The popular 
method of drawing a bill is to make such concessions to all the differ- 
ent States and localities that you will have an overwhelming support 
for the measure. The other method, and the right one, is to select 
those projects which would benefit the whole country and then finish 
them with promptness. The first method is irresistible. It will win 
every time—consult the wishes of the varied localities and projects 
of the country and they will all join together and pass a bill. 

He also states that communities and individuals backed by 
the press constantly insist that large and frequently unjustifi- 
able appropriations be made for local districts. He further 
calls attention to-the evil effects of the existing system and 
gives numerous illustrations of waste resulting therefrom. He 
refers, as an example, to Red River in Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
‘Texas, upon which the Government had expended at that time 
more than $3,000,000. Notwithstanding this enormous appro- 
priation prior to 1912, over the entire stretch of 476 miles be- 
low Fulton Harbor, the entire traffic consisted of but 10 tens 
of grain, 16 tons of provisions, 26 tons of fish, and 10 tons of 
ice. There were, however, some logs floated down the river, 
but more timber was floated before the improvements were 
made than at any time thereafter. In addition to more than 
$3,000,000 expended for improvements the river and harbor 
bill for 1912 carried an appropriation of $50,000 for the stretch 
of the river referred to. And, of course, annual appropriations 
therefor will be made notwithstanding the fact that the river 
serves no useful purpose. Every ton of merchandise and grain, 
which constituted the commerce for the year referred to, cost 
the Government $806. Two years before the extent of the 
commerce was 835 tons, 62 tons more than in 1912. 

Mr. Woehlke, in an article appearing in the Technical World 
magazine for June, 1913, points out the defects of the present 
system and the waste of public treasure for the alleged develop- 
iment of inland waterways. He refers to the numerous and in- 
Significant streams which have been the recipients of large ap- 
|propriations at the hands of Congress, and points out that the 
appropriations were wasted; were mere “sops” tó local com- 
¡munities and districts, and did not contribute to the develop- 
ment of commerce in any way. He calls attention to one 
stream in Texas which has cost a large sum and which calls 
for $25,000 annually to keep the mouth of the stream open. In 
1911 there were only 3,063 tons carried upon this river. In 
Delaware a little rivulet received $88,000 for improvements on 
‘a 12-mile section, and this calls for an annual maintenance 
charge of $5,000. The average commerce was 10,000 tons, and 
this has decreased. Mr. Woehlke shows that upon this stream 
| there “is a national subsidy of 7 cents per ton-mile.” The 
average cost of moving a ton 1 mile by rail is just one-thou- 
papers of this subsidy. 

I have examined many hundreds of the projects which have re- 
ceived the approval of engineers and Congress upon which in the 
| aggregate millions and tens of millions of dollars have been ex- 

pended, and I do not hesitate to say that many of them were 
{wholly devoid of merit, and that the appropriations made were 
‘improper and were a total loss to the Government. These 
projecis found places upon river and harbor bills by the methods 
which have been so strongly condemned by ex-President Roose- 
yalt, Senator Burton, and others, who have familiarized them- 
¡selves with the plan pursued by the Government in dealing with 
rivers and harbors. I have stated, and the records are replete 
with facts supporting this statement, that a propaganda is 
carried on for the purpose of securing large appropriations from 
Congress in behalf of waterway projects both good and bad, 
Local communities join in this propaganda and. clamor for 
large appropriations from the Federal Treasury. Members of 
the Engineer Corps seem to lend themselves to the propaganda 
and give encouragement to organizations formed for the purpose 
of obtaining Federal appropriations. Abandoned canals, which 
have proven to be worthless, are frequently unloaded upon the 
Government. 


With the development of railroads, local canals that had at ono 
time served local communities in a small way ceased to be used fot 
any purpose whatever, but the Federal Government became the 
object of attack, and these abandoned and worthless projects 
became children of the Government, receiving constant appro- 
priations, notwithstanding they served no beneficial purpose. 
Enterprising communities in various States saw opportunities’ 
of uniting little creeks by a series of canals and connecting 
waterways and carried on vigorous campaigns until the Govern- 
ment became the victim, and the doors of the Federal Treasury 
were opened and poured forth their treasures to consummate the | 
schemes. Hundreds of insignificant streams, unknown even to 
the masses of the people of the States in which they were located, 
took on the importance of navigable streams, and after ener-: 
getic campaigns had been conducted for a sufficient length of 
time, they found places in the archives of the Government and, 
were denominated “inland waterways for interstate commerce 
purposes.” Hundreds of creeks flowing but a few cubic feet of, 
water per second, and in many instances flowing intermittently, 
only, have become a part of the inland waterway system of the 
United States and have received in the aggregate millions of 
dollars from the Federal Treasury. 

A perusal of the reports which have been submitted by the 
engineers show that in hundreds of instances there never has 
been and never will be any commerce upon hundreds of these 
streams, and that upon many others there was a greater ton- 
nage carried before the Government improvements were made 
than thereafter. Indeed, it would seem from an examination 
of the thousands of pages of reports submitted that the com- 
merce upon many, if not a majority, of the streams dimin- 
ished as the appropriations increased. Many of the little creeks 
and streams, and indeed some of the large rivers, were used 
for the purpose of floating timber before any appropriations 
were made, As the quantity of timber along their banks dimin- 
ished the use of the streams for any purpose grew less. The 
expenditure of large sums in dredging the creeks was of no ad- 
vantage to commerce, because after the timber had been re- 
moved from the lands adjacent to the streams there was ne 
commerce“ to be carried by the streams. 

I called attention to the fact that there was an organization 
known as the National Rivers and Harbors Congress with 
headquarters at Washington, which has been an earnest propa- 
gandist in favor of enormous appropriations by Congress for 
rivers and harbors. This organization publishes its proceedings 
and boldly challenges attention to its purpose and its work. I 
have in my hand a volume containing the proceedings of the 
ninth annual convention of this organization, held in this city 
in 1912. On the first page, under the heading “ Foreword,” I 
read that one of the speakers, referring to the organization, 
stated that— 


during its brief existence [it] has done so much for all river and 
harbor improvements throughout the country. Under its alliterative 
slogan of “A policy and not a project” it has assisted in creating a 
sentiment in favor of that class of work which is Nation-wide in its 
range and all but irresistible in its force. Legislators recognize its 
influence and political parties feel and yield to its power. 


In examining many of the reports of the annual proceedings 
of this organization I find constant reference to the important 
work of this organization and its success in molding public 
sentiment and obtaining appropriations for the inland water- 
ways of our Nation. One of the speakers in the ninth conven- 
tion stated: 


We must keep friends with the members of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, because it is to them that we must look to carry out our 
suggestions. 

It is not uncommon for Army officers who are connected with 
the Engineer Department to address these conventions. I have 
before me an address delivered before the National Rivers and. 
Harbors Congress, December 7, 1911, by Brig. Gen. William H. 
Bixby, Chief of Engineers. It was presented to Congress later 
and printed as Senate Document No. 549. In the course of 
his address he referred to the fact that he had addressed the 
Congress the preceding year. He then states: 

The work of your association last par undoubtedly aided very de- 
cidedly the passage of the river and bor bill last winter, and has 
made it much easier for the Federal Congress at its present session to 
continue its now practically adopted policy of annual appropriations! 
for river and harbor work. I advise, however, that you continue your, 
energetic efforts in the further education of the general public to the 
advantages of river and harbor improvements to the desirability of, 
securing appropriations of funds in such amounts and at such es 
as will insure a businesslike prosecution of such improvement work 
until it is accepted as just as much a necessity to the whole country, 
as the Postal Service, 

USEFULNESS OF COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


I feel in duty bound to urge upon you again this year, as last year, 
the desirability and even necessity of your giving active, energetic 
5 to the establishment or further development at each 

T| 
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water-front town or city of a live, active, pro ve, commercial 
or chamber of commerce, or its equivalent, devoted to business ob- 


Jects such as those which concern 
poe work cam best be done by each individual in his own home city. 

ch commercial organizations should accumulate a solid array ef 
facts, as well as arguments, which can be used by Engineer officers 
having to report upon the advisability of proposed improvements, and 
be given also Ù 
committees of the gress, when the latter are considering 
and deciding upon the appropriations to be actually made, 


E call especial attention to the plan which Gen. Bixby ad- 
yises. He suggests that the organization continue “ energetic 


efforts” in the further education of the general public to the | 


advantages: of river and harbor improvements, to the desira- 
bility of securing appropriations ef funds in such amounts, 
and se forth. The general appreciates the importance of 
organizations, and, as will be observed, he urges, as he had 
done the preceding year, the necessity of giving active, ener- 
getic encouragement to the establishment or the further develop- 
ment of active progressive commerelal clubs and chambers of 
commerce or their equivalent. He further urges that local 
organizations should accumulate a solid array of facts as well 
as arguments which can be used by engineer officers having 
to report upon the advisability of proposed improvements and 
be given also by you to your local Congressman for use before 
the committees of the Federal Congress when the latter are 
eonsidering and deciding upon the appropriations to be actu- 
Ally made. Mr. President, this address of Gen. Bixby may be con- 
sidered by some as within the line of his duty. I refrain from 
making such comment as in my opinion its character calls for. 
It, however, does illustrate one thing; that is, that the engineers 
exhibit a remarkable interest in promoting projects. The subtle 
suggestion will not be overlooked that efforts must be made to 
prepare for the Engineer officers who have to report upon the 
advisability of entering upon the projects called to their atten- 
tion. It is manifest that this advice of Gen. Bixby has not 
fallen upon deaf ears. It is not surprising when the Chief Engi- 
neer urges organizations, local as well as others, in order that 
they may be ready to present to subordinates of the general 
reasons why ereeks and rivulets and streams should be devel- 
‘oped at the expense of the Federal Government, that indi- 
viduals, towns, cities, counties, civic and business organizations, 
should clamor for enormous appropriations from the Govern- 
ment to be spent within their districts. It is not to be won- 
dered at that engineers going into a district to examine some 
little stream should be impressed with its importance and with 
the wonderful possibilities of commerce. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that exaggerations, grotesque and fantastic, 
abound to produce governmental appropriations upon unimpor- 
tant and unknown streams and creeks. 

I recall reading something of the campaign eonducted for the 
development of what is known as the Hennepin Canal. There 
have been expended upon this canal more than $8,000,000. The 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Smrnzrax] honors me with his atten- 
tion, and I venture to sfate in his presence that this money ex- 
pended im his State has been a complete waste. However, the 
Army officers, engineers, and others interested in securing large 
appropriations from the Government engaged in the wildest cam- 
paign for the purpose of having the Government adopt this as a 
national project. The claim was made that it would connect the 
Great Lakes and the rivers of Illinois with the Mississippi, 
and that millions of tons annually would be carried, to the great 
benefit of the country. In examining the report I find that the 
representations made were untrue; that the advertising cam- 
‘paign was shameful and misleading; and that the canal has 
served no useful purpose. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Illinois? 
Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to state to the Senator, in connection 
with his reference to the glowing prospects promised for the 
‘Tilinois-Michigan Canal, commonly known as the Hennepin 
Canal, that if such a prospectus had been issued by any private 
enterprise and I had sold blue-sky stock on sueh a prospectus, 
‘I would be doing penal servitude in the penitentiary. 

Mr. KING. That is an illustration, Mr. President, of this 
beneficent (?) system. According to the Senator from Illinois, 
those engaged in promoting this scheme to secure millions from 
the United States Treasury made such representations that had 
Similar ones been made with respect to some private enterprise 
‘they would have violated some criminal statute, and the punish- 
ment might have been a few years in the penitentiary. How 
many more appropriations have been secured under like condi- 
tions and like circumstances? 

I find that Gen. Bixby also delivered an address to the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress on Deeember 8, 1910. He 
again urges the congress and local communities to activity for 
the purpose of securing appropriations. He says: 
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ur association. In such matters | 


you to your local Congressman for use before the | 
Federal Con 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosrnson in the chair). 


In other words, you have before you, as a natural duty, the develo 
ment of a strong public opinion in fäver of waterway improvement up 


its economical limits, and the transmission of such opinion to your 
Congressman in such tangible form that he can use it efficiently on the 
floor of Congress. 

The Army Engineer Corps is already guaranteeing an economical and 
advantageous expenditure of the amounts appropriated, and recommend- 
ing projects of undisputed worthiness, and Congress will assign the 
propriations you desire just as soon as you com Congress as a whale 
that such appropriations are not only desired but are urgently needed 
in the public interest. 


it still rema 
in tangible form gate’ in debates. What is needed from you is not 
mere opinions, but a solid array of facts as to existing produ emand- 
ing transportation, as to factories demanding encouragement by better 
transportation, as to comparative rates of and water transportation 
rouber ure: hot Sind: wom suggestions ow the tenia! AIRES ane 
>g ons how 

absent, though much needed, can be guaranteed to future shippers, and 
a multitude of related facts and su ions of æ business nature and 
of a political economical nature which can only be secured by the 
establishment on each river and harbor and at each large water-front 
town or city of a live, active commercial club devoted to business objects 
rather than to mere social pleasures. The existing enthusiasm of your 
association might easily work wonders in such directions if properly 
directed upon each individual’s home city. 

I call attention to the manifest purpose of the general to 
secure strong organizations in favor of appropriations from 
Congress. He speaks about arousing a strong public interest 
and opinion in favor of waterway improvement and “ the trans- 
mission of such information to the Congressmen.” Reference is 
made to affiliated local associations, and the organization which 
he is addressing is declared to have aroused in connection with 
its affiliated local associations “a strong public interest and 
opinion in the matter.” It is to be noted that the general per- 
ceives that there are water routes that are not used, and it fs 
apparent that he is eager for appropriations in order that they 
may be “developed.” He calls attention to a fact that there 
are waterways that were once used but now abandoned, and 
urges that steps be taken to bring them back into use. He again 
emphasizes the necessity of having active commercial organiza- 
tions in the various districts, and “ existing enthusiasm is ex- 
pected to easily work wonders (to secure appropriations) if 
properly directed upon each individual’s home city.” It is clear 
that this is an invitation for the National River and Harbor Con- 
gress to bring pressure, directly and indirectly, by organized 
effort or otherwise, upon each individual Congressman where 
there is a stream or creek that it is conceived may possibly be 
developed. It is not to be wondered at that, in view of the sug- 
gestions made by the Chief Engineer of the rivers and har- 
bors, there is pressure brought upon Senators and Congressmen 
and demands made for appropriations to be expended within 
their districts and States. It would seem that there is an or- 
ganized effort, boldly and openly declared, to influence Congress 
and to procure Federal appropriations. It is recognized that 
communities, left to themselves, would not conceive of the pos- 
sibility of securing appropriations for insignificant streams and 
creeks rising and sometimes sinking within their districts; but, 
of course, with & campaign being carried on of the character 
suggested by the Chief of Engineers, local interest can be very 
quickly stimulated. The people of a local community ean be 
made to appreciate that the expending of a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars upon a little ereek will be of advantage to them, 
It will afford employment to a number of people and will fur- 
nish one or more customers to the merehants in the neighbor- 
hood. And so, Mr. President, projects find their way into the 
river and harbor bills through the devious course suggested in 
the address of the Chief Engineer. 

Several years ago, by act of Congress, a National Waterways 
Commission was appointed consisting of seven Members of the 
Senate and five Members of the House of Representatives. This 
commission was required to investigate questions pertaining 
to water transportation and the improvement of waterways 
and to make recommendations to Congress. In January, 1910, 
it submitted a preliminary report which was ineluded as a part 
of the final report presented to Congress in 1912. Among the 
questions considered by the commission was “the reasons for 
decline in inland waterway transportation.” The commission 
recognized the imperfection of the plan under which Congress 
had made hundreds of millions of dollars of appropriations for 
the development of rivers and harbors, and in the report it refers 
to the manifest decrease in water-borne traffic on the majority 
of the rivers and inland waterways of the country.” Notwith- 
standing the enormous appropriations made for the purpose of 
stimulating commerce upon the inland waterways, the commis- 
sion’s report shows the absolute decrease upon many of the 
streams and 2 material falling off with respect to others. Among 
the streams referred to by the commission were the following: 

Upper Mississippi, where the decrease in traffic between 1889 
and 1906 was 85 per cent; ihe Illinois River, between the two 
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periods, showed a decrease of 41 per cent; the Missouri River 
and other tributaries above St. Louis, 49 per cent; the lower 
Mississippi River system showed a decrease, between the periods 
referred to, of 59 per cent. 

The commission referred to some of the important factors 
causing a decrease of the water-borne traffic and emphasized 
the advantages which railways have in competition with water 
routes. The fact was also pointed out that improvements upon 
inland waterways have been urged for the purpose of lowering 
railroad rates, and the commission states that the argument has 
frequently been made that even if the river channel should not 
be used at all it would be profitable to spend money solely for 
the effect upon rail rates, This view the commission regards as 
a transparent fallacy, and invites attention to the fact that rail- 
ways do not constitute an uncontrollable monopoly which can not 
be reached by legislation and other orderly and legal methods, 
and condemn the theory that it is necessary in order to secure 
lower railroad rates that expenditures of large sums of money 
be made upon streams within our country which will thereafter 
remain wholly or partially unused. There is no question but 
what the many streams and creeks upon which millions and 
tens of millions of dollars have been squandered were selected 
for alleged waterway improvement, for purposes other than 
to be used in the interests of commerce; and the reason why 
so many of them never have been used and never will be used, 
notwithstanding the expenditures made upon them, is because 
they were never adapted for commerce and it was never ex- 
pected that they should be employed for that purpose. The 
commission invites attention to the fact that there has been a 
lack of cooperation upon the part of business and local commu- 
nities with the Federal Government in the development of 
waterways. 
sion was Mr. E. O. Merchant, and the commission inserts in 
their report as an appendix a paper submitted by him which 
discusses in a full and comprehensive way some of the problems 
of water transportation. In the concluding pages of this paper 
Mr. Merchant states that appropriations should not be made 
for promoting navigation unless they bear some relation to the 
benefits to be derived. He says: 


It Is unwise to make a $1,000,000 Improvement where only a few 
thousand tons of traffic are in sight. 


He urges that a classification of existing projects be made so 
‘that those whose improvement is most needed and will result in 
a prompt increase in traffic should be undertaken and completed 
first. He states that various plans have been suggested for the 
purpose of securing “ the better administration and coordination 
of waterway improvements in this country” and refers to the 
fact that the commission recommended that a permanent com- 
mission be established for this purpose. Mr. Merchant con- 
demns the policy of improving waterways not for the purpose of 
securing means of transportation but for the purpose of reducing 
railway rates. 

Senators have heard, perhaps not in the debate upon this bill 
but upon many other occasions, that the Government should 

nd money upon its inland waterways for the purpose of secur- 
ling better railway rates. Both the commission and Mr. Mer- 
‘chant denounce this view and state that experience has con- 
demned it as fallacious and unsound. 

Mr. Merchant states: 

Experience has demonstrated that waterways can not be relied upon 
jas the great cheapeners and regulators of railway rates which they once 
were supposed to be. The railways have demonstrated their ability to 
control or crush out water competition usjess prevented by proper legis- 
lation. The reduction of railway rates at river points results In n mal- 
adjustment which is not beneficial to the country as a whole. No 
European country uses its waterways to control railway rates, That is 
accomplished by the proper administrative bureau of the Government 
and the waterways are improved with the idea of securing additional 
means of transportation. Until we adopt the same policy in this coun- 
try the money expended for the promotion of na tion will result in 
little benefit. The waterways can not be used at the same time as 
means of transportation and as a regulator of railway rates. One use 
‘necessarily eliminates the other. If railway rates are reduced, the 
waterways lose their traffic, the capital invested in shipping is with- 
drawn, the equipment is allowed to deteriorate, and the additional means 


‘of transportation is lost to the public when a congestion of traffic occurs 
and the rivers are especially needed for the movement of freight. 


Mr. President, I have here the statements of many persons 
who haye given attention to the development of our inland 
waterways as well as the harbors of our country, but I will 
not take the time of the Senate to read from them. It is 
sufficient to say that there is almost universal condemnation 
of the present plan of our Government in dealing with this 
important question. Attention is repeatedly called to the 


fact that some scientific and comprehensive plan must be 
adopted before there can be a proper development of the 
rivers and harbors of the United States. The present plan, it 
is contended, produces what the publie denominate “ pork- 
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barrel” appropriation bills. Writers and speakers constantly 
associate river and harbor bills with the bills passed for post 
office and other public buildings. The manner in which 
public-building bills have been prepared has been a national 
scandal. It has offended honest and patriotic people in our, 
country. Millions of dollars have been squandered in build- 
ings not required by the Government. The term “ log-rolling™ 
and the word “trading” are frequently employed in the litera- 
ture treating of river and harbor and public-building billsy 
and the charges are constantly reiterated that bills of this 
character are passed through Congress under circumstances 
and conditions that do not square with the ethies whicl’ 
should control honest and just legislation. Literature upon 
our waterways also refers to the “piecemeal” plan under, 
which projects have been developed and completed. In view, 
of the practically well-nigh universal disapproval, and indeed; 
the condemnation of our Governnfent's policy in dealing with 
rivers and harbors, I have been surprised at the tenacity; 
with which Congress has adhered to a discredited, defective, 
and archaic plan. Efforts which have been made to secure’ 
reforms have proven abortive. It seems well-nigh impossible 
to effectuate legislative reforms. Senators will recall the, 
words of the distinguished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NEL- 
SON} which I quoted a few moments ago, wherein he. stated, 
after showing the manner in which these appropriation bills 
are formed, ! 
What can we do? * * œ T think it would require almost su- 
preme power to infuse a new spirit into Representatives and Senators 
as well as into the American people to bring about a reform. j 
For years Senators and Representatives as well as students, 
of the water transportation problem have recognized the im- 
perative necessity of a reform, of a change in developing aud 
improving waterways, but it has been impossible to secure such’ 
reform. The denunciations of the press, the criticisms from all 
parts of the country, the commendation given to such success” 
ful efforts—all these haye not been sufficiently potential to 
change the present system, condemned, discredited, and de- 
nounced. i 
Senator Newlands, in speaking of the method after condemn- 
ing the present system and by way of reply or rather supple- 
menting the statement of the Senator from Minnesota, said: . 
Why should the Senator from Minnesota be compelled to come here 
to Congress with this specific project and ask our assent? Why shoul 
any Senator or Representative be compelled to come here with refer- 


ence to every project of this nature lone by general legislation wa 
atio 


can provide for cooperation between the n and the States and 


yest a fund under which that cooperation may be accomplished © 
hy should the time of the Congress of the United States be taken 
p in the constant discussion of individual p here and there 
all over the United States, which may be multiplied indefinitely if we 
once enter upon the question, when by turning the matter over to a 
competent board, with ample funds, as we did the Panama Canal and 
the reclamatory work, we will secure not only more effective results 
but more speedy results? 

Mr. President, from the huge pile of reports and documents 
which I have before me, I picked up at random a few moments, 
ago a river and harbor bill approved March 4, 1915. From page 
7 to page 15, inclusive, I notice several hundred new projects 
placed in the bill for examination and for the development of 
which doubtless it was hoped by Congressmen and Senators ap- 
propriations would be made. 

Under the plan of preparing these bills a Senator or Repre- 
sentative doubtless received petitions from some district in their, 
State or from some commercial organization or municipality, 
asking an appropriation for the improvement of some little, 
creek or stream. Thereupon a bill was introduced providing: 
for an examination of the same and in some instances, as I un-} 
derstand, asking for an appropriation. The substantial feature 
of the bill found its way into the appropriation bill, and the’ 
engineers having the expenditure of the appropriations and! 
charge of the rivers and harbors were to make an examination.’ 
Senators will recall the words I read from the message of 
President Roosevelt, wherein he stated that these engineers are 
“unsuited by their training and traditions to take the broad! 
view and to gather and transmit to the Congress the commercial 
and industrial opinion and forecasts upon which waterway im- 
provement must always so largely rest.” 

I submit that a careful examination of the thousands of proj- 
ects fayorably reported upon by the engineers justify in every 
respect the criticism by President Roosevelt. 

I submit, further, that in too n ny instances local influences 
sway the judgment of those sent to make the examination and 
lead to egregious blunders and to the commission of positive 
wrongs against the Government. If I had time I could call 
attention to pages of testimony showing that engineers when 
they came to make examinations would be met by delegations, 
and they would be feted and banqueted. Of course, the purpose 
was to secure a favorable report upon some little stream or 
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creek which it was hoped would receive immense appropriations 
from the Federal Treasury. It is human nature, of course, to 
present as strong a case as possible to the representatives of the 
Government. Accordingly the delegations and local representa- 
tives would depict in glowing terms the scenic beauties of the 
district, the enormous commerce that would be developed, the 
latent possibilities of the territory through which the little creek 
flowed, and indeed everything that the local Demosthenes could 
state with all of the embellishments that those seeking the ap- 
propriations could devise were urged in behalf of the appropria- 
tion sought. 

It is needless to state that campaigns of this character too 
often become resistless, and any opposition is swept away as by 
a mighty rising tide; and so a recommendation would be made 
by the engineer and another so-called “project” would thus be 
added to the long, long list of rivers and harbors and creeks and 
rivulets and streams which we find in appropriation bills and 
which have taken from the Public Treasury nearly a billion 
dollars. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator permit a question? 

Mr. KING. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have before me the report of the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, appearing on page 2003 of 
the Engineer’s report for 1918. That report shows that the 
bill to which you refer—the bill of March 14, 1915—contained 
orders for 219 surveys, Two hundred and three of the 219 had 
been reported on up to the 30th of last June. Forty of those 
were favorable and 163 were unfavorable. Nineteen and seven- 
tenths per cent of the whole were favorable. All the balance 
were turned down. 

Mr. KING. I am very glad to learn that the engineers who 
made these examinations had the discriminating judgment to 
turn down the number which the Senator says—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is the official report. 

Mr. KING. I am calling attention to the act of 1915 to show 
the method employed in framing these bills. I ask the Senator 
from Louisiana how these 219 items got in the river and har- 
bor appropriation bill for 1915? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I imagine they were put in on amend- 
ments introduced into the House and into the, Senate by Rep- 
resentatives in Congress and Members of the Senate, and 1 
imagine that those Senators and Representatives made very 
strong claims before their respective Houses, advocating the 
projects that they wanted to have surveyed. I have no doubt 
the constituents of the Senators and Representatives appealed 
to them and insisted that the project ought to be improved; 
and acting on the information furnished by their constituents 
they had the survey ordered. But in more than 80 per cent of 
the cases the constituents proved to be wrong, and the engi- 
neers in spite of all the banquets to which the Senator alludes, 
in spite of all the scenic beauties shown them, turned down 
over 80 per cent of these surveys. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator assure this body that they 
are not like Banquo’s ghost and will not rise again? 

Mr. RANSDELL. It is the custom in the Senate and in the 
House not to order a resuryey for at least six or eight years 
after one has been made. Of course conditions might change. 
We have a very rapidly growing country, and commerce 
might develop very rapidly in some neighborhoods, a great 
mine might be developed, or a tremendous lot of sawmill in- 
dustries, or something of that kind, and a big commerce would 
probably be developed which would necessitate that they should 
make a resurvey inside of seven or eight years, but ordi- 
narily we would wait a good while before we ordered another. 
‘That is the rule. 

Mr. KING. The statement of my friend corroborates what 
T have stated, that the present system permits and indeed 
practically requires Senators and Congressmen responding, as 
my friend admits, to the importunities or petitions of constitu- 
ents to introduce bills in their respective bodies calling for 
appropriations to be expended in the districts represented by 
ithe petitioners. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator criticizes that system, but I 
respectfully urge that he has not pointed out a better. 

Mr. President, it is right hard to construct and very easy to 
pull down. The argument of the distinguished Senator from 
Utah reminds me of a story I once heard. I will illustrate it. 
The illustration will not be very long. I shall not take much 
time. 

Mr. KING. My purpose is to conclude this discussion as soon 
as possible. 

Mr, RANSDELL. A great author said that the argument of 
a number of people trying to pull down the Christian religion 
reminded him of the power of a 5-year-old boy armed with a 
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sharp hatchet and placed on a ladder before a masterpiece of 
Michelangelo. It is the power of that baby to destroy. He, 
an infant only 5 years old, could cut it in pieces in five minutes 
and do absolutely nothing to replace the great masterpiece 
which money can not buy. There never was but one Michel- 
angelo, there probably never will be another, but this little 
baby could completely destroy that wonderful masterpiece by, 
being placed before it and given a hatchet. 

Now, I say to the Senator that we have to do something to 
develop our waterways. We have got to develop our trans- 
portation system. We have had these waterways. The God of 
Hosts gave them to us. We used chem for thousands of years 
before there were any railroads. They have been the cheapest 
of all known means of transportation and certainly the Senator 
would not argue that we ought not to use these waterways. 

Now, as we ought to use them, and the Senator criticizes the 
present system, I submit in all fairness it is his duty to offer 
a better system. But he has not done that. We ought to get 
something better before we continue to criticize and destroy, 
what we have. We have all done the best we could, I know. 
I see Senators around me who have been here for 15 or 20 
years. They have been trying to get some things better and I be- 
lieve gradually we are getting things better. If we could find a 
better method I for one would like to adopt it in this bill. 

Mr. KING. The suggestion made by the Senator that if I 
become an iconoclast and attempt to destroy a system I should 
submit a better one is fair and legitimate argument and cails 
for a fair and honest reply, and before concluding my remarks 
I shall attempt to point out a better plan, although in what I 
have heretofore said I submit that this has already been done. 
I want to add, however, by way of parenthesis, in reply to the 
statement made by the Senator, that we have waterways and 
that “the God of Hosts gave them to us”; that he and the 
proponents of the present system of developing the streams 
of our country are trying to defy the Master Builder of whom, 
he speaks. I beg that I shall not be considered sacrilegious in 
replying to the Senator's statement, but it is manifest that 
those who are attempting to convert little rivulets and insignifi- 
eant creeks into streams to carry upon their bosoms the com- 
merce of the land are ignoring all physical conditions and 
established and acknowledged laws limiting the activities and 
conduct of man. These efforts defy nature and can not result 
otherwise than in waste, willful and profligate. To expend 
huge sums in dredging and in constructing locks and dams and 
canals, as has been done in hundreds of cases, is wholly un- 
justifiable, and in my opinion can not be defended. Local coni- 
munities in absorbing the money taken from the Treasury de- 
rive a temporary profit, but the interests of commerce are not 
subserved, and the taxpayers and the Government are robbed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me suggest to my colleague that there may 
be only one great artist, as the one referred to by the Senator 
from Louisiana, but there will be more than one river and 
harbor bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I will yield to the Senator from Florida in a mo- 
ment. No matter how wonderful the river and harbor bill 
now under discussion may be, it can scarcely be said by its 
most enthusiastic supporters that it bears any resemblance to 
the immortal productions of Michelangelo. His genius has 
never been surpassed, and in sculpture and in painting he 
reached the highest levels of art and beauty. As long as men 
love the beautiful and the sublime, they will worship at the 
shrine of Michelangelo and glorify his immortal achievements, 
But the river and harbor bill, both this one and its predecessors, 
if the Senator will pardon me, seems to me to be wonderfully, 
human, singularly finite, and manifest the multitudinous im- 
perfections and frailties to which flesh is heir and human 
wisdom is subject. 

Mr. RANSDELL. If the Senator from Florida will allow me, 
the Senator from Louisiana did not intimate that it was the 
work of Michelangelo, but he did try to show that even in a 
matter of that kind the man who destroys ought to offer some- 
thing better. The man who wanted to pull down the beautiful 
Christian religion which gives so much happiness and comfort 
to people could do no more to replace it than the little baby 
of 5 could do to replace the beautiful masterpiece. 

No, I am not pretending that this river and harbor Dill is 
anything very magnificent. I think it is full of defects. I would 
like to see it better. I will say to the Senator, if I had my way. 
I believe I could write a better bill. But I have not had my, 
way. I have gone on with the restrictions of legislation to 
which all of us have to submit, and I have done the best I 
could, assisting in my humble way. Again, I submit the man 
who wants to destroy that which has grown up here in the last 
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40 or 50 years, the best system we could evolye in 40 or 50 
years, ought to suggest something better. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator one question? Is it not 
a fact that the way he would improve the present bill would be 
by appropriating more money? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I would appropriate perhaps more money 
now, but I would bring it to a close. I would take the Ohio 
River, for instance, and find out what an engineer, like Gen. 
(Sibert, said would be enough to finish it, and I would apply to 
the Ohio River exactly the same system that we applied to the 
{Panama Canal. We told the engineers, “Here, we have the 
‘Panama Canal. Go there and bring it to a close as quickly as 
possible under the most scientific method you can apply and 
send us the bill.“ That is what I would do. I would authorize 
these engineers when a great project was adopted to finish it, 
and be businesslike. It would take a great deal less money in 
the long run, I would say. But we are approaching that, let me 
repeat, 

Now, take the Delaware River, It is a great project. It is 
connected with a great city. The engineers said they can not 
use advantageously more than the amount of money we are 
‘giving them in this bill. They had to their credit between four 
and five million dollars, and we are giving them an additional 


million dollars. The work on the Delaware River has to bef 


done with dredges. It has to be done with human means. It 
takes a certain number of laborers and a certain number of 
very extensive mechanical appliances known as dredges to move 
the material out, and they can not use in the coming year more 
than 8 $5,000,000 which they have. Now, why give them any 
more 

I will say to the Senator we are approaching as near as pos- 
‚Sible this ideal condition which he and I both wish to reach. 
On the Ohio River they had $8,000,000, which they have, plus 
the $3,000,000 we are giving them in. this bill, making a total 
of $11,000,000, which will be about all they can advantageously 
expend in one year, and as we are having annual river and 
arbor bills we will give them only what they can expend in a 
‘year. That is all they need. That is the process. 
| Mr. KING. The Senator from Florida rose, and I yield to 
Him. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator suggested that Congressmen 
‘and Senators press upon Congress for appropriations for the 
projects he mentioned—201 bills, he said. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will pardon me. I asked the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana how those items got in the bill and, as I 
‘understood him, his reply was that Senators and Congressmen 
at the request of their respective cities and districts introduced 
bills and those bills found an outlet, if I may be permitted the 
expression, in this bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is quite true, but the point I make, 
and the Senator from Louisiana is entirely correct about it, is 
that those bills do not call for an appropriation at all. They 
simply call for an investigation, that is all, and merely ask 
that the engineers may survey and investigate and make an 
examination into projects. They do not ask for an appropria- 
tion right out; they do not even recommend an appropriation; 
they simply provide that Congress shall authorize the engineers 
to make an investigation of the project. 

Mr. KING. I am aware of that fact, not only because of 
this bill but I had read many of the reports that had been sub- 
mitted with respect to these projects, But the point I was 
going to make when I invited attention to this bill was that it 
was difficult to emancipate ourselyes from the traditions and 
the systems of the past. The old tradition was and is, and the 
old plan was and it is still adhered to, that Senators and Con- 
gressmen will introduce bills for the purpose of haying some 
{project examined, and under the present plan those projects, 
meritorious or otherwise, find some official recognition. They 
‘find their way into bills and examinations are made and engi- 
neers are sent to examine them, and they are amenable to what- 
ever influences, whatever conditions, surround them when they 
reach the places where the examinations are to be made. The 
result is that there have found their way into appropriation 
bills hundreds of projects which experience has condemned as 
unworthy, as not possessing merit, and as not being necessary 
for the commercial needs of the people, either State or National. 

Now let me call attention to some of these items in the 1915 
bill. I admit, as the Senator said, that the majority of them 
‘did not finally receive appropriations, but it illustrates the 
method, the plan that has been pursued in the past, and this 
plan hangs upon us and binds us as with chains that can not 
be broken. The clammy hand of the old past rests upon us 
and we seem unable to remove it and adopt a rational, living, 
scientific plan, one that commends itself to the judgment of 
honest, intelligent, and fair-minded men, 
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Mr. RANSDELL. Win the Senator permit me to state just 
u little fact in connection witli what he lias there? 

Mr. KING. I shall never get through if the Senator inter- 
rupts me so frenquently. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I simply want to show in connection with 
this bill of 1915, to which you alluded, that it contained 219 
projects. You were proceeding to discuss it, and I showed you 
the report indicated that 19.7 per cent of them were favorably 
reported. Gen. Taylor, the Assistant Chief of Engineers, tells 
me that out of 310 surveys acted on unfavorably under the 
bills of 1913 and 1915, the one which you have in your hand, 
I believe, and 1916, 255 went no further than a preliminary 
survey and a very slight preliminary examination;. that over 
82 per cent were reported on adversely upon the preliminary 
survey. I simply wanted the Senator to have that fact in dis- 
cussing the matter. 

Mr. KING. I remember the former statement made by the 
distinguished Senator, and I have no reason to challenge it; 
and, indeed, I would not when my friend states something as 
a fact, because I know he is especially buttressed with respect 
to whatever he states concerning rivers and harbors. But let 
me call attention to some of these great (2) streams that have 
been discovered and given life in the river and harbor bill. 

The Coosa River; St. Lucie Inlet; mouth of the Cape Ned- 
dick River; Belfast Harbor; Indian Creek, Merrimac River; 
Mystic River—I will not pause to comment upon the name 
which is suggestive of many things; Point Judith Pond; She- 
tucket and Quinebaug Rivers; Tuxis Island; Quinnipiac River; 
Mill River; Morris Cove; and another Mystic River—and we 
will reach Mystery River pretty soon. 

Mr. KENYON. Are there two Mystic Rivers? 

Mr. KING. Apparently. One Mystic River is in Massachu- 
setts, I think, and as to the other, I have not yet discovered 
just where it is. 

Mr. KENYON.. That is the mystery. 

Mr, KING. The Sebethe River, from its mouth to a point 
at or near the city of Bristol, and a canal from a suitable point 
on the Sebethe River to New Britain, Conn; Farmington River; 
Harbor of Refuge at Duck Island; Rouse Point Harbor; Pugs- 
ley Creek; Newark Bay; Shrewsbury River; West Creek, N. J.; 
Adams Creek, N. J.; Forked River, N. J.; Dividing Creek, 
N. J.; Pensauken Creek, N. J.; Patapasco River; Smith Creek; 
Nanjemoy Creek; Knapp Narrows; Piscataway Creek; Pagan 


‘River—we will come to Heathen and Mythology Rivers soon; 


Little Wicomico River; Neuse River; Shallotte River; South 


Fork of Edisco River; cut between Bailey’s cut of the Satilla 


River and the head of Dover Creek; and so on, page after page; 
Mr. President, of these unknown, many of them unknowable, 
creeks and rivulets and streams that were presented for con- 
sideration at the hands of the Senate of the United States and 
of the House of Representatives. r 

In this same bill I find that a number of projects upom which 
large sums of money were expended were recognized as so un- 
necessary that the engineers are directed to make reexamina- 
tions with a yiew to their abandonment. I have made some in- 
vestigation, but have been unable to ascertain whether the re- 
examinations were made. Mr. President, it will be a difficult 
thing to throw off any of these unworthy and wasteful projects. 
They are like vicious and: blood-sucking parasites. They will 
adhere to the Government, extracting from the Public Treasury 
until the publie conscience is aroused to: the folly and wrong of 


this indefensible: system. 


J invite attention to the river and harbor bill approved August 
8, 1917. It contains several pages of new projects. I have not 
had time to count or examine them in detail, but from such a 


hasty examination as made, I believe I am safe in saying that 


there are considerable more than a hundred. I notice among 
them such mighty streams as Sterling Basin, Kill van Kull (New 
York), Harbor of Silver Lake, Ocracoke Island (North Caro- 
lina), Smiths Creek, Broad Creek, Queens Créek, Northeast 
River, Little River, all in North Carolina; Bohicket Creeks, 
Church Flats, and Lynchs River, S. G.; also Banana Creek, 
Indian and Halifax Rivers, Withlacoochee River, Lake Worth 
Inlet, Peace River, Braden River, Hillsboro River, Fla.; Bayou. 
Tigre. also the construction of a waterway to conneet Atcha- 
falaya River and Bayous Courtablean, Teclie, and Vermilion, 
Bayou Dorcheat, Bayou Terrebonne, Bayou Lacassine, Bayou 
Chene, Shallow Bayou, all in Louisiana. 

The bill which is now being considered contains 70 new proj- 
ects, and I make bold to predict that before it leaves. the Senate 
others will be added by way of amendments. As T recall, the 
Army engineers, keeping in view the condition of the Treasury 
and what might be denominated the necessities of the war, asked 
for $12,000,000 only for the coming year. When the bill left 
the House it carried $26,939,344. Of this amount, $2,934,000 were 
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for maintenance, $15,077,500 for continuing the improvement and 
maintenance; for surveys and contingencies, $150,000, and for 
new projects $8,768,844. The bill now comes to us from the 
Senate carrying appropriations amounting to $32,702,364. It 
will be seen that the Senate has increased the number of projects 
and has also increased the amount of the appropriation. I re- 
spectfully submit that the amount carried by the bill is not justi- 
fied under the present conditions. I contend that there are many 
items in the bill wholly unworthy and that a large portion of the 
amount appropriated will prove of no advantage in developing 
our waterways and, indeed, will be wasted. The heavy drafts 
made upon the Treasury of our country by reason of the war 
are not taken into account. The spirit of economy which now, 
more than at any other time, should guide the conduct of the 
National Legislature is not reflected in any of the pages of this 
bill. I do not desire to harshly and unfairly criticize this bill 
and the many items therein, but I do most earnestly insist that 
we would be better serving the country if the appropriation car- 
ried in this bill was limited to $12,000,000. Senators will bear 
in mind that there are approximately $45,000,000 now in the 
hands of the Secretary of War for the purpose of being expended 
during the coming year in river and harbor improvements. This 
amount, together with the $12,000,000 which I have suggested, 
will be all that can be economically and prudently expended dur- 
ing the coming year. 

I appreciate that any attempt to reduce the appropriation 
Will fail. It would be a most remarkable thing—a course which 
would be deemed miraculous—if any item in a river and harbor 
bill were eliminated or reduced. I have made some examina- 
tion, with a view of ascertaining whether there had ever been a 
reduction in the amount carried in a river and harbor appropria- 
tion bill after it had been reported to either the House or the 


Senate, and my recollection is that in every instance the bill 


left the House or the Senate calling for a larger appropriation 
than that provided when it first appeared in the House and 
when it first reached the Senate. Appeals for retrenchment 
and economy meet with deaf ears now, and the appropriation 
bills that we are considering carry sums so huge and amounts 
so enormous as to terrify every thoughtful American. If ap- 
peals are made for reductions they fall upon deaf ears. The 
wine of war is still in our veins, and the huge sums which the 
war demanded produced such intoxication that apparently we 
still suffer from its effects. I have upon a number of occasions 
appealed to the majority party in the Senate to live up to the 
traditional record of the party, and in the face of insistent de- 
mands for appropriations to resist the same and stand for 
economy in every branch of the public service. 

If time permitted I should like to call attention to hundreds 
of the projects provided for in river and harbor bills to millions 
and tens of millions of dollars that have been expended, and to 
demonstrate from the official reports that the money expended 
has been wasted and that the streams upon which it was spent 
serve no useful purpose and carry no commerce; but, notwith- 
standing this record which rises up in condemnation of the plan 
we are pursuing, we still adhere to the same. Senator New- 
lands devoted his splendid talents to reform this discredited and 
archaic system under which we were operating. He hoped 
that under the amendment to the river and harbor bill approved 
‘August 1, 1917, a change in the plan might be effectuated. Sen- 
ators will recall the amendment, which is as follows: 

Sec. 18. That a commission, to be known as the Waterways Com- 
mission, consisting of seven members to be appointed by the President 
of the United States, at least one of whom shall be chosen from the 
active or retired list of the Engineer Corps of the Army, at least one 
of whom shall be an expert hydraulic 5 from civil life, and the 
remaining five of whom may each be selected either from civil life or 
the public service, is hereby created and authorized, under such rules 
and regulations as the President may prescribe, and subject to the 
approval of the heads of the several executive departments concerned, 
to bring into coordination and cooperation the engineering, scientific, 
and constructive services, bureaus, boards, and commissions of the 
several governmental departments of the United States and commis- 
.sions created by Congress that relate to study, development, or con- 
trol of waterways and water resources and subjects related thereto, or 
to the development and regulation of interstate and foreign commerce, 


with a view to unung mica services in investigating, with respect to 
all watersheds in the United States, questions relating to the develop- 
ment, improvement, regulation, and control of navigation as a part of 


interstate and foreign commerce, including therein the related ques- 
tions of irrigation, drainage, forestry, arid and swamp land reclama- 
tion, clarification of streams, regulation of flow, control of floods, 
utilization of water aore prevention of soil erosion and waste, 
storage, and conservation of water for agricultural, industrial, munici- 
pal, and domestic uses, cooperation of railways and waterways, and 
promotion of terminal and transfer facilities, to secure the neces- 
sary data, and to formulate and report to Congress, as early as prac- 
ticable, a comprehensive plan or plans for the development of water- 
ways and the water resources of the United States for the purposes 


of na m and for every useful purpose, and recommendations for 
— m cation or discontinuance of any project herein or heretofore 
a 


Mr, VARDAMAN. That is the Newlands bill, 
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Mr. KING, As the Senator suggests, that is what is known 
as the Newlands amendment to the river and harbor bill of 
1917. Senator Newlands had for years attempted to have à 
broad, scientific, and modern plan adopted of dealing with the 
harbors of our country as well as the streams over which Con- 
gress has-jurisdiction. President Roosevelt had urged a “new. 
type” of work for our rivers and harbors, “a new type of work 
and a new organization.” He insisted that there should be a 
modern way of dealing with water transportation to meet the 
ways of a “ modern nation.” I think it is a matter of common 
knowledge that Senator Newlands had impressed upon Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, as well as other leaders in public thought, that 
a change in dealing with the problem of water transportation 
was imperatively needed. Senator Newlands had repeatedly, 
offered in Congress measures—broad, sweeping, and compre- 
hensive in their terms—which would have brought about re- 
forms. The amendment which I have just read, offered by, 
Senator Newlands, was a preliminary step to the consummation 
of his masterful plan. Senators will recall that a number of 
commissions exist having to do with our rivers and harbors. 
There is a Mississippi River Commission, which was created 
by the act of Congress of June 28, 1879, which was charged by 
that act with the duty of completing the hydrographical survey, 
of the river and its tributaries and to devise jetty and levee sys- 
tems. The last report of the commission is dated July 24, 1918, 
and shows that it has expended more than $96,000,000. 

In 1902 a Board of Engineers was created by Congress in the 
office of the Chief Engineer of the Army, and it had various 
duties to perform. By the act of March 3, 1909, its duties were 
extended to include the establishment of terminal and transfer 
facilities and develop the utilization of water power for indus- 
trial and commercial purposes, and so forth; and by the act of 
July 25, 1912, its powers were further amplified. The Secretary, 
of War has control of the appropriations for the improvement 
of rivers and harbors, and he exercises authority through the 
Chief of Engineers and the Board of Engineers of the Army. 
Senators will observe that the Newlands amendment to the act 
of 1917 seeks to coordinate the activities of all commissions and 
contemplates the placing in the hands of the commission created 
by the amendment of all authority and the necessary power to 
deal with harbors and inland waterways and all cognate ques- 
tions. I stated that this amendment was a preliminary step 
to the consummation of the broad plan which Senator Newlands 
had in view. As I understand, his plan contemplated that there 
should be appointed a board or commission which would have 
full and exciusive control under Congress of the harbors and of 
all streams subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment; that this commission should devise a plan to conserve 
the waters forming the streams of the country and their proper 
utilization for irrigation, navigation, and all proper purposes; 
that their plan should provide a scientific, rational, and com- 
prehensive system for the improvement of such streams as were 
necessary in the interest of trade and commerce ; that appropria- 
tions made by Congress should be expended by such commission, 
not as desired in the interest of any particular locality or dis- 
trict, but in consonance with the national, comprehensive, and 
modern plan worked out and approved and for the benefit of 
the people generally and in the interest of commerce. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator if anything has been done by the President in the 
creation of the commission which this law authorizes. 

Mr. KING. I regret’ to say that the President has not yet 
appointed the members of this commission. Of course, it is 
realized that the pressing responsibilities resting upon the Ex- 
ecutive growing out of the war have occupied his time, and I 
have no doubt that he felt that this question, important though 
it may be, could be deferred until the war clouds had passed 
away, but I have no doubt but that in the near future a com- 
mission will be named. 

I earnestly insist that the time has come when we should 
overthrow the archaic and wasteful plan which we have fol- 
lowed and adopt a wiser and a more rational one. I shall offer 
at the appropriate time an amendment to the pending bill which 
I sincerely hope will be adopted. The amendment is a substitute 
for the pending bill and is as follows: 

That the sum of $12,000,000 be, and is hereby, appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1920, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be immediately available, to be expended under the direction 
of the Waterways Commission created by the act entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 8, 1917, for the necessary and proper construction, com- 
pletion, repair, preservation, and maintenance of harbors, river channels, 
canals, embankments, levees, wharves, and watcr terminals, within the 
United States, its Territories and possessions. 

Sec, 2. That the floating plant, consisting of dredges, barges, towboats, 
snag boats, and all other A beg awe under the control of the Mississipp! 
River Commission and of the Chief of Engineers of the Army, is hereby 
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terminated at the end resent fiscal year, an 
“day of June, 1919, said waterways — 
all the powers and 
rs of the Army, the Mississippi Ri 
respect to th 


:. WINIA 
possessions, 

Senators will observe that it calls for an appropriation of 
$12,000,000 only for the fiscal year 1920. This sum is to be 
(placed in the hands of the commission created by the Newlands 
amendment and to be expended by it upon such waterways and 
\harbors as may be deemed necessary. Of course, I would pre- 
fer to see a law enacted which would take the place of our ex- 
listing statutes, but which would be framed upon the theory set 
forth in the Newlands amendment just referred to. This com- 
mission, however, can be made permanent and absorb all other 
‘organizations dealing with harbors and waterways and have its 
‘powers somewhat enlarged and its duties more clearly defined. 
|I felt that it would be impossible to secure the passage of an 
net of the character referred to, but did hope there would be 
very strong support of the amendment which I have just read 
and which I shall offer as a substitute for the pending bill. 

It seems so plain to me that our present system is defective 
that my amendment should receive the unanimous support of 
the Senate. If Senators do not think the amount of $12,000,000 
is suficient for the current year in order to carry on necessary 
improvements of our harbors and waterways, the amount could 
be increased; but I do insist that we should now inaugurate 
the reform which has been too long postponed. Whatever 
amount Congress shall consider necessary—imperatively neces- 
sary—for the current year should be placed in the hands of a 
commission consisting of men of the highest standing, integrity, 
and ability, with authority to expend the same wherever it 
would best serve the end in view and the needs of commerce. I 


can not conceive of any sufficient reason why this plan should 


be rejected. As stated, our present plan has proven defective. 
It has broken down and stands condemned before the public. 

The Newlands amendment calls for the creation of a com- 
mission consisting of seven members, one of whom shall be of the 
Engineer Corps of the Army, at least one of whom shall be an 
expert hydraulic engineer from civil life, the remaining five of 
avhom may be selected from civil life or the public service. This 

the President to select men of the highest standing and 
ability in the Nation. Under this authority a commission of 
‘really great men can and doubtless will be selected. They will 
‘be chosen because of their knowledge of the problem growing out 
of the development of our inland waterways, the conservation of 
our water supply, the improvement of our harbors, and the ex- 
tension of our commerce. A commission of this character, in- 
vested with sufficient authority, would make a comprehensive 
survey of the United States, formulate a plan, modern, pro- 
gressive, scientific, and national in scope and character, dealing 
with this great question. It would call, of course, for the ex- 
” penditure, over a series of years, of a large sum. Streams and 
harbors would be selected for improvement not because of local 
interest or local appeals but as a part of a broad national pro- 
gram. The present and past method of selecting projects for 
development and improvement would thus be eliminated. The 
evils which have been condemned in the present system would 
not exist. Such a plan prepared by a commission of the char- 
acter referred to would be submitted te Congress, and upon ap- 
proval the necessary appropriations would be made for its exe- 
cution. Under this plan whatever appropriations were made 
woud be placed in the hands of the commission and expended 
by it in harmony with the plan and for the purpose of its develop- 
ment and ultimate completion. ; 

If a great building is to be constructed competent architects 
are selected; it is planned in every detail; other buildings are 
examined; the sources of architectural knowledge are drawn 
upon, and plans commensurate with the magnitude of the under- 
taking are prepared and adopted. Then, and not till then, is the 
construction of the building entered upon. When entered upon 
the work.is prosecuted in a proper and rational manner. There 
is coordination of all activities and uniformity in the work per- 
formed. We have been following a plan entirely different. We 
have had no plans and there has been no systematic, uniform, 
scientific development. A little of the foundation of the build- 
ing has been dug, and then work abandoned. Material has been 
placed upon the ground before needed. Doors have been pre- 
pared for the building without determining what the size of the 


openings for the same would be; and so confusion and waste 
have resulted. 

If the commission to which I have referred shall be created 
and a plan of waterway and harbor development formulated and 
adopted, then there will be real improvement of our waterways. 
Congress will not spend its time in receiving petitions for the 
“improvements” of unknown riyulets and creeks, and it will 
not be preparing appropriation bills carrying hundreds of items 
of appropriation for the same. There will be an annual appro- 
priation made to the commission, to be expended in the manner 
the accepted and comprehensive plan calls for, in order that the 
work may go forward systematically, scientifically, and in a man- 
ner to secure a perfected and comprehensive system commensu- 
rate with the needs of the Nation. 

Mr, RANSDELL, Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to ask the Senator if he would be 
willing to vote for a lump-sum appropriation of an amount suf- 
ficient to improve all the rivers and harbors of the country and 
irrigate all the arid lands and improve or drain all the swamp 
lands and purify all the streams, as contemplated in the com- 
a on which was created under the terms of the Newlands 

I ask the question because the bill contemplates all of those 
things. Indeed, as the Senator will recall, it proposes to take 
the water when it falls from the clouds and utilize that water 
or follow it through all of its courses for the uses of human 
beings, in the rivers for navigation, in the arid lands for irri- 
gation, in the cultivated fields for agriculture, and in forestry. 
It follows it, in fact, in every way, shape, form, and fashion; 
and the commission was to make a general report to Congress 
advising proper expenditures for all these purposes. Now, my 
question is, Does the Senator think he would be willing to vote 
that lump sum if this great commission should recommend it? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator's question can not be 
answered in a word. As I have indicated, the commission cre- 
ated under the Newlands Act is rather for investigation and 
advisory purposes, and its duties and powers are not as exten- 
sive as should be possessed by a commission constituted to 
carry out the broad national plan and program for which I 
am contending. But, as I have stated, we find a law in exist- 
ence providing for a commission with rather broad powers, 
though its chief purpose is rather that of investigation and 
recommendation than the execution of a proper and compre- 
hensive plan of waterway development. If my amendment 
should be adopted I would expect at the next session of Con- 
gress the enactment of a law using this commission as the 
nucleus or basis, which law would increase the powers of the 
commission, enlarge its authority, define its duties, and give it 
permanency. But I think it very much wiser to commit to 
this commission the expenditure of any amount which we may 
now appropriate for rivers and harbors than to enact the meas- 
ure now before us and perpetuate the present inefficient system. 

The commission to be appointed by the President under the 
Newlands amendment could properly function for the economical 
and proper expenditure of any amount which Congress may 
appropriate under this or succeeding bills. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. But—if the Senator will pardon me for just one 
word further, then I will yield—I do believe that a commis- 
sion that has power and is authorized to deal with the question 
of improving the waterways of the United States and that is 
authorized to deal with the conservation of the streams over 
which the United States has jurisdiction could secure better 
results than possibly could be obtained if a number of com- 
missions were intrusted with such responsibilities and if the 
present plan is adhered to. I believe a single authority with 
broad powers would prevent duplications and conflicts. A single 
body or commission controlling the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi and other interstate streams having authority to provide 
plans for thelr development for the purpose of commerce and 
the protection of their banks, to the end that contiguous prop- 
erty shall not be destroyed, with authority to execute such 
plans and to provide against floods and all other matters re- 
ferred to in the Newlands amendment, would certainly be com- 
petent to expend any appropriation which this Congress will 
make for the improvement of the harbors and waterways of our 
country. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I will state that the Senator from Nevada, Mr. Newlands, 
had in mind such a broad, comprehensive plan, which was to be 
worked out by his commission; but, let me say, it was an investi- 
gating commission. It was not intended to execute. It was to 


investigate all of these subjects and report to Congress, not 
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intending to execute unless Congress authorized it so to do. We 
haye a great many commissions on various things. For in- 
‘stance, the arid lands are under the control of the Interior 
Department. The Mississippi River Commission is in charge of 
flood control on that great river, 

The work of improvement for navigation is under the control 
of the Engineer Corps of the Army, It is possible that we will 
reach an ideal stage at some time; and it was in the hope of 
reaching this ideal stage that Congress created this National 
Waterways Commission, which is commonly known as the New- 
lands Commission. 2 
Personally I hope that the President of the United States 
will appoint the commission, and we will see whether or not 
this commission can get up some better system than we have 
operated under in the past. I will say to the Senator that I 
agree with him that we have not had the work carried on in 
a very wise way. I do not want to criticize, but I should like 
to remind him that the great ex-Senator from Ohio, Mr. Bur- 
ton, whom he seems to laud so highly in many respects, was 
for a great many years chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House, and by all odds the most influential 
man in either branch of Congress in creating and passing legis- 
lation to put us in shape to go ahead with these great works, 
We have gotten away from his ideas, to some extent, since he 
left the committee, in 1910, but we are doing the best we can. 
I think we are making very fair progress. 

I will say that I should like to see much larger sums appro- 
priated. I should be glad to see these works pushed very much 
more rapidly; and if the Senator would help us to pass these 
bills instead of opposing them, as he does, if he would be con- 
structive in his policy rather than destructive, I believe that 
we would very much more rapidly get on the ideal plan that he 
seems to favor. 

Mr. KING. I can not reply to my friend in the language of 
the Scripture. Almost thou persuadest me,” although the 
Senator from Louisiana makes now, as he always does, most 
earnest, eloquent, and persuasive arguments in support of prop- 
ositions for which he is contending. 

Mr. President, I deny that I am destructive because I oppose 
rivers and harbors bills which, in my opinion, after careful ex- 
amination of reports, contain many items that ought not to 
receive attention at the hands of Congress. The Senator ad- 
mits—not only now, but in the remarks which he made a short 
time ago—that the policy which we have adopted conduces to 
waste and that the work has “not been carried on in a wise 
way.” He condemned, a few moments ago, the policy of piece- 
meal construction and confesses that the Newlands Commission 
was created for the purpose of reaching an “ideal” system. 
His position must be, therefore, that the plan that has been 
pursued by the Government is not an efficient, suitable, or scien- 
tific one. Is it destructive to oppose a system which the Senator 
himself concedes has not effectuated the best results and that 
everybody who has made a careful and disinterested examina- 
tion of the subject concedes has resulted in waste, extravagance, 
and inadequate results? 

The Senator refers to the fact that the former Senator from 
Ohio, Mr. Burton, though he was the chairman of the committee 
in the House for many years, did not elaborate a different plan. 
I do not know the reason why Senator Burton and those asso- 
ciated with him did not secure the passage of a broad, national, 
and scientific plan. However, it is well known that he and 
others severely criticized the present plan, and, as Senators 
know, in the report submitted by Senator Burton and others in 
1912, known as The National Waterways Commission Report,” 
many recommendations were made for the purpose of improving 
the plan now in force, 

However, Senators know the difficulty of securing legislative 
reforms. We often follow the line of least resistance. Those 
coming to the Senate and to the House find certain channels, 
and I was about to say certain ruts, well defined, along which 
so many illustrious ones have passed. We soon find ourselves 
within their banks and walls, and it requires almost super- 
human strength to escape therefrom and to get upon other levels 
where a more commanding sweep and vision will be had. 
Reforms come gradually, and the most beneficent results are 
the product of evolutionary growth. The accretion of expe- 
rience adds to the sum total of human knowledge, and upon 
the stepping-stones of the dead past and of the experience and 
struggles of those who have gone before we attain higher things 
and reach higher levels. 

Mr. President, if my amendment is adopted I feel confident 
that this discredited system under which we are operating will 
come to an end. The commission, as soon as appointed, will 
enter upon the investigation of the questions committed to its 
charge. They will study in a scientific and national way the 


question of water transportation and the improvement of rivers 
and harbors, the impounding of waters in order to prevent 
floods destructive to the banks and channels of navigable and 
improved streams, and, generally, all allied and cognate mat- 
ters. They will prepare a plan embodying their investigations 
and researches and submit it to Congress for consideration. 
Upon the approval of the plan in toto or in modified form the 
country will know what waterways are to. be improved, the 
nature and extent of the same, and the appropriations required 
for such purpose. With this information Congress can act in- 
telligently. It will know what annual appropriations will be 
required in order to complete the adopted plan and can meet 
the same free from the influences and unhampered by the im- 
portunities of local sections and communities. 

Some further legislation will be required in order to confer 
upon the commission the authority and power necessary to the 
accomplishment of the purpose suggested; but I repeat that 
the adoption of the amendment which I have read is not only 
a step in the right direction, but it carries us a long way 
toward the goal for which all who desire the welfare of our 
country are striving. There is no doubt but what our Nation 
needs safe and commodious harbors, not only for our own 
ships but for the ships of other nations. We have an expanding 
domestic market, but we need foreign markets. It is important 
that every legitimate and proper step be now taken to increase 
our foreign trade and commerce. The nations of the world 
need our raw materials and many of them are calling for our 
finished products. It is a difficult task to readjust our indus- 
trial and economic system to`the conditions which the imme- 
diate future demands. The products of field and mine and 
factory must be multiplied, and we must carry to the lands 
beyond the sea the products of which we must produce a 
surplus. The interests of labor must constantly be before our 
eyes and no opportunity must be ignored that will make for 
the prosperity and welfare of the toiling masses. 

Those streams that can properly aid commerce should be 
improved. For these and other reasons I am urging a policy, 
that will conduce to the development of commerce, the legiti- 
mate and proper improvement of rivers and harbors, and the 
general welfare of the people of our country. In this hour of 
readjustment of business, and when marked changes will be 
realized in our economic conditions, we should be quick to dis- 
card the discredited and outworn policies and to adopt in their 
stead measures which rest upon a sound and substantial base. 
I earnestly commend the plan embodied in my amendment to 
the favorable consideration of the Members of this body. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I only want to say a word. 

If we had the system of waterway navigation that has been 
suggested by the Senator from Utah, if we had the plan already 
made, and if we had the system already constructed, under the 
condition existing in this country to-day it would be an absolute 
and a flat failure. So many millions of dollars have been ex- 
pended on the Ohio River. It runs through the richest and 
most productive part of the country. There is as much water 
going down to the sea through that river as there has ever been. 
The towns have developed ; the country has prospered ; commerce 
has grown and increased rapidly; and what do you find? That 
after all this expenditure of money there is 50 per cent less com- 
meree carried on the Ohio River now than there was 4 or 5 or 
10 years ago. | 

What is the trouble? Is it because a competent engineer ħas 
not laid out this work, or because it has not been well con- 
structed? No. Isit because the commerce is not there to carry? 
No. What is the trouble, and what is going to continue to be 
the trouble? If you had all the best engineers in the world to 
lay out one of these watercourses, and had all the improve- 
ments constructed as they ought to be constructed, with condi- 
tions existing as they now are, it would be a failure, so far as 
carrying commerce is concerned. Why? Because under the 
existing conditions there is a rate-making power for carrying 
and transporting the products and commodities and commerce 
of this country that is allowed absolutely to suppress and de- 
stroy any possibility of competition on the waterways; and so 
long as that unrestricted power exists, that long will your water- 
ways be a failure in the United States, and that long will they 
not carry your commerce, You had better get to thinking about 
that a little while thinking about the other phases of the matter. 

The great Creator, when He put us in this world, indicated 
that we were to be moved by but two incentives—the hope of 
reward and the fear of punishment. What incentive is there 
to carry commerce upon these rivers if nothing can be made out 
of it? If, because of the competition of these other carriers 
who control the carrying trade of the country, it must be done 
at so low a rate that nothing can be made out of the service, it 
will always be a failure. That is where the trouble lies. That 
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is the condition you see now, and you might just as well get 
to thinking about it somewhat along that line. You would bet- 
ter put the control on where it needs to be put on. You would. 
better put it on where it will be effectual and where it will 
provide relief. 

They say we have started out and by piecemeal and install- 
ment we have constructed some of these improvements. That 


is true. We have a general system which, if followed and car- 
ried out, would improve the rivers to the point where they 
would carry this commerce that is there to be carried under 
such conditions, of course, as would be remunerative for the 
carrying. The people along these rivers have asked Congress 
to do this. What for? They do not, in fact, want water trans- 
portation. They want the possibility of water competition that 
will reduce freight rates to them, and they want their stuff 
carried on the railroads. That is about what the condition is 
in this country; and they have appealed to Congress for this 
relief, because the possibility that commerce will be put upon 
the water does bring relief to them. 

That is about what is the matter with this country, so far as 
the improvement of our inland waterways is concerned. That 
is the reason why I insisted upon the Director of Railroads 
exercising authority, under this bill that he has, to improve the 
waterways while the railroads are under Government control, 
while the Government can say something about fixing the rates. 
I said: “Let these barges be put on the lower Mississippi 
River, and let the commerce there be developed under fair and 
equal conditions.” It is there to be carried. The necessity 
exists for both forms of transportation. 

Why do I say that? Because when the emergency arose the 
railroads were unequal to carrying the commerce of the country 
and the soldiers of the country, and we could not carry them 
on the water, because there were no facilities for doing so. 

. ‘These improvements have been started. They will be bene- 
ficial if we can ever make the right sort of conditions along 
this other line. They have proved somewhat beneficial in giv- 
ing the people down by these rivers the possible competition by 
water that did help them in the matter of freight rates. That 
is just about what is the matter with this country, so far as I 
can see; and that is the reason why you never are going to 
have successful inland-waterway transportation so long as the 
railroad companies are allowed to control the freight rates, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask to have the amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secrerary. At the top of page 13, after the numerals 
at the end of line 1 and after the semicolon, it is proposed to 
insert “for improvement of Sarasota Bay in accordance with 
the report submitted in House Document No. 844, Sixty-third 
Congress, second session, $92,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 4, after the words 
“in all,“ to strike out “$17,700” and insert “$109,700,” so 
as to read: 

In all, $109,700. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 9, to insert: 

Carrabelle Bar and Harbor, Apalachicola, St. Joseph and St. 
Andrews Bays, Apalachicola and Chipola Rivers, and channel from 
8 River to St. Andrews Bay, Fla.; Flint River, Ga.; and 

Chattahoochee River, Ga. and Ala.: For maintenance, $87,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 20, after the words 
“Ship Island Pass,” to strike out “$50,000” and insert “ $100,- 
000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Gulfport Harbor, Miss.: Continuing improvement and for main- 
tenance of anchorage basin at Gulfport and channel therefrom to the 
anchorage or roadstead at Ship Island, and for the improvement and 
maintenance of channel at Ship Island Pass, $100,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 22, after the word 
“maintenance,” to strike out “$10,000” and insert “ $25,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Pascagoula, Wolf, Jordan, Pearl, and East Pearl Rivers, and Biloxi 
Harbor, Miss.: For maintenance, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 25, after the word 
“maintenance,” to strike out “ $700,000" and insert “ $1,250,- 
000.“ so as to make the clause read: 

Passes at the mouth of the Mississippi River: Continuing improve- 
ment and for maintenance, $1,250,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


4 The next amendment was, on page 16, line 10, after the word 

Louisiana,” to insert “for maintenance, $7,000,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Bayous Vermilion, Nezpique, des Cannes, Plaquemine Brule, 
Queue de Tortue, Mermentau River, and Calcasieu River and Pass, tas 
For maintenance, $7,000. The project for Mermentau River and trib- 
the Evania? Bridge eee eel a 

accordance w. e subm. 
House Document No. 1398, Sixty-fifth Congress, (hin e 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 18, after the word 
“navigation,” to strike out “$20,000” and insert “$30,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Removing the water hyacinths, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas: For the removal of the water hyacinth from the navigable waters 


in the States named in so far as it is or may become a 
narieatlan 330,000. y n obstruction to 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 22, before the word 
“improvement,” to strike out “continuing” and insert “for 
maintenance, $25,000; continuing”; in line 24, after “ $400,000,” 
to insert “ for improvement of Houston Ship Channel, in accord- 
ance with the report submitted in House Document No. 1682, 
Sixty-fifth Congress, third session, and subject to the conditions 
set forth in said document, $950,000: Provided, That not more 
than $275,000 shall be expended in the construction of each of 
the dredges ; in all, $1,375,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Galveston Harbor, Galveston Channel, Port Bolivar Channel, Texas 
City Channel, and Houston Ship Channel, Tex.: For maintenance, 
$25,000; continuing improyement by construction of sea-wall extension 
to protect Galveston Channel, $400,000; for improvement of Houston 
Ship Channel, in accordance with the report submitted in House Docu- 
ment No. 1632, Sixty-fifth Congress, third session, and subject to the 
conditions set forth in said document, $950,000 : Provided, That not more 
than $275,000 shall be expended in the construction of each of the 
dredges; in all, $1,375,000. The unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions heretofore made for the improvement of channel to Port Bolivar 
are hereby made available for Improvement in accordance with the 
report submitted in House Document No. 1122, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
second session, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have already stated to the Sen- 
ate that I am not going to spend any more of my breath or 
strength in trying to defeat items that have been inserted in the 
bill; but I know there are some Senators who desire some ex- 
planation of this remarkable item, and I had hoped that the 
Senator from ‘Texas [Mr. SHeprarp] would give us some infor- 
mation with relation to it. The Senator from Texus is now in 
the Chamber. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, while the Senator from 
Texas is looking up his data I will state that this item is in- 
serted in the bill on the recommendation of the engineers, and 
there is a very liberal contribution there. I think local interests 
put up one-half of the total cost. It was intended that pro- 
vision should be made for the construction of two dredges, and 
this appropriation covers that. The committee added to the 
recommendation of the engineers the proviso that not more than 
$275,000 shall be expended in the construction of each of the 
dredges, so we put that limitation on it. If they find that these 
dredges are going to cost very much more than they would cost 
under ordinary conditions and in excess of $275,000 each, then 
they can not build the dredges; but we limited the expenditure 
for dredges in that way. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not think for a moment that 
they are going to cost more than $275,000 apiece, does he? 
There was a provision for the purchase of a dredge in connec- 
tion with the dredging of the channel of Brunswick Harbor, and 
it was stated then that the cost of the dredge would not exceed 
$220,000. I do not think there is any question but that these 
dredges can be purchased for $275,000 each. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Two hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars? That is a different kind of dredge, I think. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say to the Senator that this limita- 
tion was put on in committee at my suggestion. Gen. Taylor 
stated that the dredges that they intended to build for this work 
would cost $350,000 each, and as the committee believed that we 
ought not at this time to go into such an undertaking at such 
a high cost Gen. Taylor finally said that the dredges could not 
be built at once, anyway, and that the department would be 
willing to cut that down, I think, 30 per cent, in round numbers, 
so that if these dredges are built it will be at a lower basis of 
cost than the estimate upon which this appropriation is basel. 

Mr. SMOOT. The dredge for Brunswick Harbor was u sene 
going dredge. They had ordinary dredges that they could use, 
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but they did not have a seagoing dredge; and the price of that 
peer was to be $220,000. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true; but these dredges, they stated, 
would have a very large capacity. I remember it very dis- 
tinctly, because I suggested that with merely a limitation of 
$275,000 the money might be utilized to purchase one of the 
cheaper dredges, and I was assured that advantage would not 
be taken of the situation in that way. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr, President, I have here the engineers’ 
report, recommending—— 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will wait just a moment, until 
I can get the attention of the Senator from Florida, it may not 
be necessary even to refer to the report. I understood the Sena- 
itor to say that the appropriations made here for the Galveston 
Channel and the Houston Ship Channel are to be augmented by 
ia considerable amount from the people of Texas, or the local 
interests of Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The people of Houston are to provide one- 
half of the cost of the project. This will mean that they will 
contribute something over $1,100,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has this channel been used in the past? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It has. I have here a statement of the 
tonnage. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want the Senator 

© Mr, SHEPPARD. Let me say also the people of Houston 
have already contributed ever four million dollars in connection 
with the channel, the Government about four and a half mil- 
lions. The present depth has proved insufficient for the vessels 
that must use the channel in order to transport the products of 
some 22 or 24 large industries that have already been established 
along the banks of the channel. The people of Houston have 
established on this channel probably the finest and most modern 
municipal warehouses and wharves in the country, equaled in 
efficiency of equipment only by similar facilities at the Panama 
Canal, Free wharfage is provided. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why did the people of Houston contribute in 
this way? Do they know that every other project here is to be 
paid wholly by the Government? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. They regarded this project of such press- 
ing importance that they announced their willingness to con- 
tribute. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then do not let us wait one moment; let us 
give them every dollar they ask. If there are any people on 
‘earth who are so perfectly willing to put up a dollar in order to 
| get a dollar out of the Treasury of the United States for the 
Project of a canal, let us give it to them quickly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am glad to hear the Senator give expres- 
sion to that sentiment. I do not think any other people in the 
United States have shown such determination, such courage, and 
such vision in connection with a great waterway project as have 
the people of Houston in connection with this ship channel. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is one other question. The maintenance 
charge here seems to be rather high. Why do not the people of 
Houston divide the maintenance charge with the Government? 
Mr. SHEPPARD. That particular feature was not suggested 
In the hearings. 
| Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator, if I know the situation 
down there—and I will admit that I am not very familiar with 
it—a maintenance charge for this canal is going to be very ex- 
pensive. Am I correct in that, and can the Senator tell what the 
amount will be? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. About $325,000 a year. 

Mr. SMOOT. That, of course, is an immense amount of 
money for just simply maintenance charges. I would like to 
ask the Senator if he will not accept an appropriation for main- 
tenance of $25,000, providing that a similar amount shall be 
advanced by the people of Houston, Tex.? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In view of the fact that the people of 
Houston have already contributed one-half the original cost, I 
think it would be unfair to ask them to share the maintenance 
cost, inasmuch as the commerce of the whole country is bene- 
fited by the project. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator, though, that there is 
no such maintenance anywhere in the United States. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. This maintenance charge is due to the fact 
that the channel is some 50 miles long, a large part of it 
traversing Galveston Bay. This makes maintenance at times 
more difficult than would ordinarily be the case. I think you 


will find that it is not any more expensive than any project of 
a similar character in the United States. 
\ Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is another one like it, 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Perhaps not; but 
at SMOOT. Is the fact that the people of Houston are 
— 


yi 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Let me call attention to the Delaware 
River. I say to the Senator the maintenance of the channel 
of the Delaware River from the sea to the harbor at Phila- 
delphia, I am informed, is proportionately higher than will be 
the maintenance of this channel, and that it is the same way, 
with the Mississippi to New Orleans. The same is probably xem 
as to the channel in the Columbia River. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is quite different. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not when you compare the size of the 
cities, the population supplied, the tonnage, actual and poten- 
tial, involved. 

Mr. SMOOT. I guess I had better quit saying anything or 
else they will put in a provision here that it shall all be paid by, 
the Federal Government, and I do not want that to happen. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Not at all, Mr. President. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I think the Senator ought to be content 
to leave the item as it is. That total charge for maintenance 
covers not only the present improyement but the whole channel. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it is admitted, of course, that the 3 
nance charge will be $350,000 a year. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Three hundred and twenty-five — 


dollars. 
Mr. § SMOOT. I say that is a large maintenance charge. 
Mr. FLETCHER. That is for the whole channel. Five mil- 
lion dollars has already been expended. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ronrxso in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 21, to Insert: 
ster Island Harbor, Tex.: For improvement in accordance with the 
rt submitted in House Document No, 1710, -fifth Congress, 
766 „ and subject to the conditions set forth in said document, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 18, line 7, after the word 


-“document,” to strike ont “$50,000” and insert P erati 


in line 12, after the words “in all,” to strike out “ $90,000” and 
insert $115,000,” so as to make the clause read: 


Harbor at Sabine Pass and Port oe Canal, Sabine-Neches Canal, 
and Tex.: For maintenance, $40,000; 
pleting improvement — harbor at —— — in accordance 


The 3 was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 15, after the word. 
“maintenance,” to strike out “$15,000” and insert $35,000” ; 
and in line 19, after the words “ in all,” to strike out “ $315,000 3 
and insert Gace neh 5 55 as to make the clause read: 

BEE i — 3 and cag 

and La.: For 
report — A n n Rivers and and Harbors mittee 
fifth Congress, second session, $300,000; in all, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I do not want to see all these 
appropriations on page 18 go through without at least making 
an objection to them. I shall take only a few moments of the 
time to refer in this connection to the amendment which fol- 
lows the one now under consideration for the Ouachita River, 
I think, however, that is not an amendment by the committee. 

As I said before, as long as the Oklawaha River has gone 
into the bill it is perfectly useless to try to keep anything out 
or get anything out of it, but I do want the Recorp to show 
something about the Ouachita River and these other minor 
streams. 

It is very interesting to note that while we haye appro- 
priated $4,289,359 for the Ouachita River, which I think is a 
project that never was adopted by Congress and that has been 
partially condemned, at least by Army engineers, we still go 
merrily on and carry $300,000 in this bill for further work in 
locks and dams on the Ouachita River. 

On page 2680 of part 2 of the report of the engineers for 
1918 is some very interesting reading about this mighty stream. 
They report: 

The U. S. snag boat Jos. E. Ransdeli was laid up at Jonesville, 
La., from July 1 to August 27, 1917. 

Some Senators are great enough to have cigars named after 
them and others to have snag boats, but this snag boat was a 
busy snag boat. This summary of the engineers shows the 
work done by this boat: 


Sna mulled, 885; stum; Hed and destroyed, 327; shore see 
cut, ags 2 ogs removed from channel, 4 ; leaning trees cut, 14; cost 
obstruction removed, $10.58, 
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That includes the snags and stumps in the bottom. of this 
stream and the trees leaning over the side of the stream. 


Mr. POMERENE. I have been requested to announce the un- 


avoidable absence of the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr, 


The U. S. steam derrick boat No. 2, which appears to be the name | Smrru] because of sickness, and also the absence of the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Savrssury] because of sickness in- 


of no Member of Congress, was also laid up at Calion, Ark., 
from July 1 to August 28, 1917. On the latter date the boat 
began- working upstream in Ouachita. River, and after reaching 


his 


Frenchport Shoals it returned and carried on its operations] gwered to their names. A quorum is not present. The Secretary 


downstream. The work performed is shown in this summary. 

Snags pulled and destroyed, 1,833— 

Doing more work than the snag boat Jos. E. Ransdell— 
stumps pulled and destroyed, 428; shore snags cut, 834; logs removed 
from channel, 171; leaning trees cut, 970; side jams removed, 2; cost 
per obstruction, $1.51, 

This derrick did vastly more work per obstruction removed 
than the other snag boats. 

Mr. SMOOT. Was it laid off for a rest during any part of 
the season? 

Mr. KENYON. It was laid up from July 1 to August 28, 

Mr. SMOOT. It had quite a vacation? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. The commerce on this stream for that 
year, as reported by the engineers, was 178,136 tons, which 
sounds very large; but of that timber barged was 134,466 tons 
and timber rafted was 10,800 tons, so that there was, as a 
matter of fact, last year about 34,000 tons of freight carried on 
this stream for which we have appropriated $4,389,000 or 
thereabouts. ‘That is the kind of proposition we are invited 
to go ahead and contribute $300,000 more of public money to. 

I wonder just what the people are going to think when we 
go out to them on the next liberty-loan campaign and invite 
them to save and stint themselves and contribute in liberty 
bonds to such projects as this. 

There was another snag boat down there—the T. W. Howell— 
but that was employed on the Black River. 

The main business on these rivers seems to be pulling snags 
and stumps out of the bottom. 

The other rivers that are included in this are the Bluff River, 
or the Boeuf River. I believe on that river last year there was 
a good deal of work. The amount of freight on the Bluff River 
was 2,649 short tons. We have appropriated over $100,000 on 
that river. According to the commercial statistics, the season 
of navigation for the calendar year 1917 between the month and 
Alto, La., opened January 1 and closed June 30. I have given 
the commercial statistics of 2,649 short tons, but, of course, it 
was hard to move commerce because of the situation of the 
snags and the location of the stumps: 

Snags cut and destroyed, 163; stumps destroyed, 1; shore snags cut, 
242; logs removed from channel, 108; leaning trees cut, 792; tree 
girdled, 84. 

Then, on the Saline River, something of a salty proposition, 
“ snags pulled, 14; stumps pulled, 42; cost of obstruction removed, 
$5.36.” The only commerce there is rafted timber. We have 
appropriated $36,190, not a large sum on that river, and for the 
Black and the Red Rivers—the Red, a river distinguished, I be- 
lieve, by the fact that near its banks was the birthplace of the 
Senator from Louisiana—the sum appropriated here is very 
small to carry on the work of these rivers outside of the 
Ouachita. It may be that has to be done. It will be going on 
when we are gone and our grandchildren are here. But how we 
can justify $300,000 on this Ouachita River is beyond my com- 
prehension. All I have to say is I hope somewhere around the 
country by the quiet fireside the people may read some of these 
things about the mighty operations of these snag boats getting 
the stumps out of the bottoms of these wonderful rivers and 
arouse their enthusiasm for the cheerful way in which we vote 
away the people’s money, 

I am ao pong to make any motion as to this, because I know 
it is perfectly useless. I shall record my vote against the whole 
bill because of this class of appropriations that are in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee, 

The question being put, a division was called for. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Jones, N. Mex, New Smith, S. C. 
Calder Jones, Wash. Norris Smoot 
Chamberlain Kellogg ugent Spencer 
Colt Kendrick Penrose Sutherland 
Cummins Kenyon Pomerene Thomas 
Dillingham Knox Ransdell Tramm 
Fletcher La Follette Robinson Vardaman 
France 222 nasa 8 
y Sheppard arren 
Harding Melellar Sherman 
Henderson Martin, Ky. Simmons 
Hitchcock Moses Smith, Ariz. 


‘will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators. and 
Mr. Key, Mr. AsHurst, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. Kina, Mr. Curtis, 
Mr. Reep, and Mr. Gronna answered to their names when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. KING. I wish to announce that the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Overman] and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wotcott] are detained on official business. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, just one word of explana- 
tion. I shall not detain the Senate. I simply want to say that 
this item of $300,000 for the Ouachita River was included in the 
bill by the House of Representatives. It is intended practically 
to finish the great work of locks and dams on that river which 
was begun many years ago; it was begun in 1902 and carried on 
since then. There were originally nine locks and dams. Several 
of them have been cut out by modifications of the plan. The en- 
gineers have modified this plan as adopted by report numbered 7, 
which-was sent to the House of Representatives on the 16th of 
October last. They reduced the original estimate from $1,224,000 
to $362,000, which they say will finish the work and give 400 
miles of slack-water navigation up to the city of Camden in the 
State of Arkansas. 

The House of Representatives appropriated $300,000 of that 
$362,000, and that is the project we are voting upon. I ask for 
a vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 


Senator from Louisiana that the amendment now under consid-: 


eration is the amendment on page 18, line 15, striking out 
“15,000 ” and inserting “ 35,000.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. I ask the Chair's pardon. That is for 
maintenance on several rivers—the Red, Black, Ouachita, the 
Tensas, Boeuf, and Saline Rivers, and Bayous Macon, Bartholo- 
mew, D’Arbonne, and Corney, Arkansas and Louisiana. 

There is a very considerable commerce on those rivers. It 
aggregates, I should say, fully 250,000 tons annually, and is 
worth at least four or five million dollars. I have the items here, 
but I do not care to take the time of the Senate to read them. 
We are asking a maintenance item of $35,000 for these rivers. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Did the other House have this information 
when they provided for an appropriation of $15,000? 

Mr. RANSDELL. No, sir. The Senate raised the mainte- 
nance item. 

Mr. SMOOT. But, Mr. President—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. If the Senator will pardon me, I will ex- 
plain it. The Senate had additional information from several 
division engineers. It was reported to us by Gen. Taylor, as- 
sistant to the Chief of Engineers. We took his advice with re- 
gard to this and a number of other maintenance items which 
the Senator from Utah will see were raised. We had supple- 
mental reports relative to the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, in the confusion prevailing in 
the Chamber I did not quite hear the Senator's statement as to 
whether these are rivers or creeks. 

Mr. RANSDELL. One of them is the Red River, sir, which is 
over a thousand miles long and which was formerly navigable 
for 1,000 miles. It once had a wonderful commerce on it, though 
it has not a great deal now. 
which is navigable for 400 miles. Some of them are what we 
call creeks down in Louisiana—which are called “ cricks,” I 
believe, up in the Senator's part of the world—some of them are 
called bayous. I do not know what you call them, but they are 
sluggish streams that have more or less commerce on them. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then, Mr. President, I am safe in making 
the statement that they are creeks in Louisiana, but are rivers 
in the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL. No, sir; a river that is navigable for 1,000 
miles, like the Red River, would not be a creek even in Penn- 
sylvania; a river that is navigable for 400 miles, like the 
Ouachita, would not be a creek even in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to make one further query: 
What is the character of the materials carried over these magnifi- 
cent streams? 

Mr. RANSDELL. If the Senator wants to take the time of 
the Senate to have it reported, I shall be very glad to give it 
to him. 


i 


family. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators have an- 


The other is the Ouachita River, 


1919. 
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Mr. PENROSE. I do not want te delay the bill a moment. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The commercial statistics here on—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Take the Red River or the Red Creek, which- 
ever it is, 

Mr. RANSDELL. The engineers’ report, I will say to the 
Senator, will give him all that. If he will look on page 1095 of 
the engineers’ report in reference to the Ouachita River he 
will find that the commerce on that river was 178,136 tons in 
1917, valued at $4,981,000. 

Mr. PENROSE. What kind of commerce? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am going to try to answer the Senator. 
The freight carried during the calendar year 1917 consisted of 
logs, farm products, and general merchandise. Recent large 
¿increases of tonnage are due to improved crops, general busi- 
ness, and inadequate railway service. 

The Arkansas River, I will say, runs through a very rich 
region. 

Mr. KENYON. Before the Senator from Louisiana leaves 
the Ouachita River I do not want the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania to be under any misapprehension about the 
commerce which is carried on that river. While it is shown 
‘in the report that 178,000 tons of commerce were carried, I 
Want to advise the Senator from Pennsylvania that in the same 
ireport it is also shown that 144,000 of that 178,000 tons con- 
sisted of timber, which was barged and rafted down the river. 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. KENYON. Leaving something like 34,000 tons of real 
freight. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then the river must really be improved for 
the accommoflation of rafts more than for vessels? 

; Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think this whole business 
is not in good faith, but it is all for the purpose of killing time, 
and delay, and all that. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator may speak for himself on that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to say that the total item for 
maintenance on general projects, including five rivers, as put 
into the House bill, was $15,000 for one year. That is for the 
‘maintenance of all the rivers mentioned in this group. We 
jhave increased it by $20,000, so as to make the appropriation 
835,000 for the maintenance for one year of this group of 
waterways. Now, what is the use of taking up any time talk- 
ing about that item? We based our action on the recommenda- 
tion of the Chief of Engineers, through Gen. Taylor, who said 
that, according to the latest data, that amount would be neces- 
sary for this purpose. 

Mr. KENYON. I desire to say that if the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will consult the report of the engineers he will find 
that this money is necessary to take stumps out of the bottoms of 
these rivers. 

Mr. PENROSE. As I understand—I hope I am not mis- 
taken—this magnificent stream, full of stumps, practically car- 
iries no commerce except log rafts. 

| Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator is mistaken about that. There 
Is a very considerable tonnage of cotton and commodities of that 
‘kind. I will state to the Senator that, according to the report 
‘read by the Senator from Iowa, that commerce is valued at 
54,981,000. That can not be all logs; but even if it were I 
will say to the Senator that logs constitute a very valuable 
commerce at times. I will say further to the Senator that the 
work on that river has never been finished. It is one of those 
‘incomplete lock-and-dam projects, the completion of which would 
give complete navigation up to the city of Camden; and when 
it is finished we hope to develop a large commerce; but we can 
not get the boats up there on uncompleted parts of the river. It 
‘is only the lower part of the river that is being used. 

Mr. PENROSE. The evidence is that no boat ever goes up 
the river, and the only stuff that comes down is logs. What is 
‘the use of the Government expending millions of dollars to im- 
prove a stream that never will have anything go out of it except 
rafts? When the forests are destroyed or consumed the im- 
‘provement will be useless. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator is very much mistaken as 
to that, 

Mr. PENROSE. That is the evidence. 

Mr. NANSDELL. There is a very fine body of country on 
either side of the river, and there are many people living there. 
There is a railroad on the side of the stream, and there is a 
yery considerable development in that entire territory for 400 
miles on either side of the river. I have tried to explain to 
‘the Senator that the water is very low at certain seasons of the 
year, and a big commerce can not be developed there when the 
‘river can not be used to any very great extent; but when the 
work is completed it will be used. 
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Mr. PENROSE. Well, Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Louisiana will assure me that the shores of the Red River are 
equally prosperous, I will not inquire further. Does the Red 
River carry all this magnificent commerce also? 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Red River has some commerce. 


Mr. PENROSE. “Some?” 

Mr. RANSDELL. It is a very rich country on both banka 
and has railroads on both banks. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is not quite so strong a proposition as the 
other river. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Red River is not being improved by, 
means of locks and dams as is the Ouachita, There is a great 
deal more railroad opposition, I will say, along the Red River, 
there being railroads on both banks of that stream, while there 
is only one on the banks of the Ouachita. 

Mr. PENROSE. Iam a little worried for fear the Red River 
has not received a large enough appropriation this year, but I 
will not delay the bill any further. 

Mr. RANSDELL. If the Senator wants to have the appro- 
priation increased, that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I will say that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is entirely correct about it; the appropriation is 
not nearly large enough. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this entire debate discloses 
the fact, with which every intelligent American citizen is 
already acquainted, that there are two great things that the 
American Republic ought to reach out and grasp, if it can. One 
is a national budget to harmonize and synchronize expenditures 
and reyenues, The other is a national board of public works, 
including rivers and harbors and public buildings, under a law. 
whereby the Congress of the United States can say to the 
executive department of the United States, We find that we 
can appropriate this amount of money to public works this year, 
including rivers and harbors and public buildings and whatever 
other public works there may be,” and we will appoint, as the 
Republic of France does, a commission on public works or a 
board of public works, and they shall dispose of that appropria- 
tion independently of the Senator from Mississippi, the Senator 
from Iowa, the Senator from Utah, and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and they shall take that amount of money and 
put it where it is most needed, and most immediately needed, 
for the purposes of commerce and the public business of the 
United States. Yet I dare say that if I offered an amendment 
to that effect at any time, perhaps the very first man to object 
to it would be the Senator from Veunsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] ; 
perhaps the very first man to rise and say that Congressmen 
have certain rights, certain rights of logrolling and agrecing 
with one another about where the money shall go and whether 
part of it shall be devoted to improving navigation around 
Philadelphia and up the Delaware River and in other places in 
which the Senator is interested—perhaps the very first man in 
this body to arise and oppose that sort of a proposition would 
be the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I am willing to say to the 
Senator now that I will vote for his proposition if he will in- 
troduce it as an amendment to the pending bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator’s camou- 
flage is so patent that even a stupid German airplane could not 
fail to discover it. He is merely trying to defeat the river and 
harbor bill. Four or five propositions have already been intro- 
duced with no other motive and no other expediency and no 
other hope. Now, the Senator expects to make of me a fool 
and a tool to do his work in this connection. I have been very 
frequently a good deal of a fool and sometimes unconsciously a 
tool, but I never was a fool for his speculation nor a tool for 
his operations, because his operations have always been too 
transparent or too translucent, at any rate. 

Mr. President, until we do come to a national policy of public 
works, independent of legislative logrolling, we must continue 
to pass rivers and harbors bills according to the present system, 
for a good deal of the work must be done. I have stood at the 
other end of the Capitol and this end for over a quarter of a 
century, and I have frequently been compelled to vote for rivers 
and harbors projects that in some few particulars were, in my, 
opinion, absolutely unworthy in order to get through great 
schemes that were vitally important to this Republic. I could 
name the Sacramento, in California; the Mississippi River, 
draining 22 States; I could name a canal that ought to be built 
from the Tennessee to the Mississippi, close to Memphis, Tenn., 
and cut off 600 miles of navigation; I could name an intra- 
coastal canal that will avoid the wreckage around Cape Cod 
and Nantucket and around Hatteras, and that might possibly. 
go through Florida and through the sounds of the Mexican Gulf 
to avoid the typhoons out in the Gulf itself. I could name a 
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‘number of things if I could think of them on my feet on the 
‘spur of the moment, but I can not. 

What is the ultimate right solution? What is the honest thing 
jto do? Let us put the canals and rivers and harbors and public 
buildings under the control of a board of public works, and let 
Congress at each session say: Here are so many thousands or 
jmillions or hundreds of thousands of dollars,” whichever it 
may be, that the Government can spare this year for that pur- 
pose, and this board must expend it, and it must determine 
priorities while expending it —prioritles of importance and of 
national necessity. Who would be the first man in this body to 
‘object to this? I imagine it would be the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, unless I offered it as an amendment right now for the 

purpose of defeating this bill. I imagine that the representa- 
tives of the great State of New York would be about the second 
to come in and oppose it. I imagine that the representatives of 
the great State of Illinois, with their great scheme of a canal 
from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi, would be next, for fear, 
in their opinion, that a board of public works might not think 
‘that was of vital importance. 

Now, let us be honest with one another, and let us be honest 
With the people. There never was a rivers and harbors bill 
| passed without some objectionable features upon it. There 
never was a public buildings bill passed without some objec- 
tionable features upon it. But just as long as you keep up the 
congressional system of controlling the expenditure of money 
for public works you will have that difficulty, and just the minute 
you stop the congressional control of those expenditures that 
difficulty will disappear. The moment you make these works 
absolutely national, with a big“ N,” and submit them to a board 
of engineers—hydraulic, hos Ag navigation, merchant marine, 
experts of every sort—qualified to deal with harbors along the 
seacoast, with inlets from the sea, with great national streams 
draining 22 States, as the Mississippi River does, that minute 
you will strike the right course and you will get rid of this 
‘so-called “ pork-barrel” question. 

I am tired of it, as far as I am concerned. I have been 
‘forced, year after year and year after year, to vote for inconse- 
‘quential propositions in order to get a proper appropriation for 
‘the great Mississippi River Valley, and the Ohio River, and the 
{Missouri River, and the Sacramento River, and a possible canal 
‘from the Lakes to the Mississippi and down to the mouth of 
the Mexican Gulf. I have been forced, in order to get that, to 
‘vote for a whole lot of things that I knew were not founded on 
‘any common sense. But when a fellow comes to me and says, 
under the present system, “If you do not agree to vote for 
Goose Creek I will not agree to vote for the Mississippi or the 
| Sacramento or the canal,” what would I have to do, as a man 
jot ordinary common sense? I simply had to say, “All right; I 
will vote for Goose Creek,” and I voted for it. Yet these gen- 
tlemen get up, like the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], with 
no rivers and no harbors, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tons], with no rivers and no harbors, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], with no rivers and no harbors, and they 
make the welkin ring with discords; and yet I dare say if we 
Should organize a board of public works composed of expert 
‘engineers and leave them with large discretion, even the Sen- 
lator from Utah and the Senator from Colorado and the Senator 
jfrom Pennsylvania—who, by the way, is merely camouflaging— 
the other two of them, at any rate, would agree to let it go. 
They would say, “Here are so many millions a year that we 
vill give to public works. That much we can spare; that much 
we can give to the progress and commerce of the American 
(Republic; but we are not going to leave it to Co nA 
‘from the State of B, and to Congressman O from the State of 
|D, and to Congressman E from the State of F to logroll the 
final results.” 

But as long as you do leave it to them to logroll the final 
result I am going to logroll the Mississippi Valley’s part of it, 
[because it is the only way in the world of getting a proper appro- 
priation for an important and vital public commercial purpose, 
and you know it as well as I do. You know that if you beat 
‘this bill to-day you would hurt the American Republic very 
much. You might kill a few undeserving projects upon it, and 
vou would, but at the same time you would kill a whole lot of 
vital projects that are necessary, that ought to be passed by the 
will of every man who loves the American Republic and wants 
it to progress, 

While I do not remember quite all the appropriations that the 
State of Pennsylvania has by political influence or otherwise 
‘procured on rivers and harbors bills from the day the American 
‘Republic was founded down to now—and I do not think I would 
ibe far wrong if I should say that she had gotten over 50 per 
cent of the money actually expended from the day George 
Washington was inaugurated down to now—I rather doubt—that 


might be offensive—I rather distrust—that also might be of- 
fensive—I rather do not believe that I know that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania really is in earnest. [Laughter.] That is 
not offensive. 

Mr, PENROSE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, of course. 

Mr. PENROSE. The only improvements that I recall that 
the State of Pennsylvania has ever had in a river and harbor 
bill are the improvement of the Delaware River and the port 
of Philadelphia—which is a national proposition, not local, and 
brings returns tọ the Government in increased customs rev- 
enue—and two or three dams in that part of the headwaters of 
oa Ohio that are located in Pennsylvania. There is nothing 

Mr. FLETCHER. How about the Allegheny? 

Mr. PENROSE. I say, that is the headwaters of the Ohio, 
and happens to run into the Ohio. Further than that, it hap- 
pens that Pennsylvania pays one-sixth of all the revenues of 
the country, and might very easily say that it is entitled to a 
little more. 

As far as the Pennsylvania items in this bill are concerned, I 
would cheerfully leave them to this national board that the 
Senator from Mississippi describes. I have not asked for a dol- 
lar in the bill for my State, and I do not know that any of the 
Pennsylvania have. They have not been called 
upon to defend the Pennsylvania items. They are the voluntary 
recommendations of the Engineer Department, and are in the 
bill on their merits. They are not logrolling, scandalous, im- 
provident, ridiculous schemes, like digging out a river 3 fect 
deep in order to float logs down it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is one of the most peculiar products of God that ever was 
created by God's free will. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
tells me that neither he nor any of the Members of Congress 
from Pennsylvania have tried to put anything upon this bill, 
or upon past bills. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; I said this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He tells me that they have been so pure 
and so chaste and so nice and so sweet that they have never 
asked anything of Congress for Pennsylvania. He tells me that 
whatever Pennsylvania bas gotten has come by the free report 
of the Engineer Department. Well, everything that Mississippi 
has gotten has come by the free report of the Engineer Depart- 
ment, Mighty near everything that Louisiana has gotten has 
come that way—not all. Pretty nearly everything that Florida 
has gotten has come that way. AN that Kentucky has gotten 
and all that Tennessee has gotten has come that way. Every- 
thing that California has gotten has come that way. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator to waita minute. 

Mr. PENROSE. I just wanted to say one word to the 


Senator. 

Mr. 8. In a minute. All that the Engineer De- 
partment has done has been to deal with the subject matters 
submitted to them, and they have recommended most of them; 
and even the Engineer Department is slightly controlled by 
the fear that a conglomeration of voices in the Senate and in 
the House, constituting the Congress of the United States, 
might overslangh them if they did not recommend certain 
things. It is the idlest thing in the world to say that a State 
did not come up as a State to plead for this or that or the 
other thing against the engineers. Mississippi bears a consid- 
erable part of this appropriation—I do not know how much, 
but it is considerable for Mississippi, being as poor as we 
are—but I could say, with the Senator from Pennsylvania, that 


and Mississippi both were attempting to influence the engineers 
to some extent. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I only wanted to try to drive 
the Senator’s logic into a better channel. It seemed to me it 
went off a little. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator means a narrower channel. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not understand that the Board of Engl - 
neers is enthusiastically recommending all of these projects. 
It simply reports the character of the commerce and the depth 
of the streams and the amount of work necessary. Certainly not 
one of them would survive before such an organization as the 
eyes has outlined—not one of them. 

„ WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
aoe ‘Pennsylvania—although I very seldom can find any mental 
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room for agreement with him that the Board of Engineers are 
not enthusiastic about any of these things. The Board of Engi- 
neers are mentally and mathematically and engineeringly 
equipped to see what the proposed projects are, and they recom- 
mend them, and enthusiasm is a psychological manifestation 
that does not accompany their reports. But the Board of Engi- 
neers have been no more psychologically enthusiastic about 
‘schemes for Mississippi than they have been about schemes for 
Pennsylvania. The truth is that the Board of Engineers was con- 
vinced by argument that certain schemes ought to be recom- 
mended. That is the first truth. The second truth is that the 
‘Board of Engineers, like any other ordinary human board, is 
‘fallible and sometimes makes mistakes, and a heap more mis- 
takes in Pennsylvania than they ever made in Mississippi, from 
the beginning of this Government down to now. 

There is no State in this Union which has gotten more out 
of the National Treasury for its own benefit than Pennsylvania, 
| playing fast and loose from early in the history of this coun- 
try, first Federalist and then Democratic, next Whig, and then 

mocratic, and fastening its policies entirely upon the propo- 
sition of sucking pap from the public teat. There is no State 
equal to it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait one minute. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am going to wait. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no State, from Virginia, the 
mother of States 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests to the 
| Senator from Mississippi that the question of the course of 
the State of Pennsylvania may not properly be impugned in 
the Senate. 

! Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the Chair's statement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi that it is not in order to assail the course 
of the State of Pennsylvania or any other State under the rule 
‘of the Senate, and the Chair respectfully suggests to the Sen- 
lator from Mississippi that in the opinion of the present occu- 
pant of the chair his remarks are of that character. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If that is the opinion of the Chair, I can 
not make any objection. I have the highest regard for the 
‘Chair, not only officially but personally. If the Chair thinks 
J said anything that was out of order, I will ask the reporter 
ito strike it out, under the supervision of the Chair, if necessary. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not care to have it stricken out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the Senator from Pennsylvania had 
charged two or three Southwestern States with taking advan- 
tage of their position in order to draw “ pap” from the Federal 
Treasury. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not hear the 
Senator from Pennsylvania make such a statement. If he made 
such a statement, the Chair holds that it was out of order. 
Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from Mississippi is absolutely 
Wrong. I made no such statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You mean that you made no such state- 
ment? 
| Mr. PENROSE. I did not. ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Penn- 
'sylvania did not make any such statement or any such insinua- 
ition, one or the other, then I am more lacking in mental per- 
(spicuity than I had even suspected myself of being, and I have 
‘suspected myself very frequently of being lacking in a great deal 
‘of mental perspicuity. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator for a moment? 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
isippi yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was going to suggest to the Senator that 
we come to a vote on this question now if he will permit us to 
vote on it and dispose of it. I hope we may dispose of the whole 
bill. The Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Nd] has an amendment 
‘that I think he wants to have passed on a little later, aud we 
can probably reach that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would rather sacrifice my lingual appe- 
{tite or anything in the world than to delay this river and harbor 
bill for five minutes. I will conclude my argument right now 
unless the Senator from Pennsylvania wants to continue it. 
Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I did not think that it was 
‘worth while for me to invoke the rule of the Senate about the 
unparliamentary practice of reflecting on any State represented 
on this floor. The imperial Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
speaks for itself, especially during the last three years, when 
40 per cent of the munitions of war were furnished from that 
Commonwealth, and more soldiers than any other State except 
New York, and it sufféred more fatalities than all the Southern 
States put together, and is paying $1,000,000,000 into the Treas- 
ury under these enormous taxes. 


But I will close with this observation: That these projects 
that I have referred to, limited, as far as my recollection goes, 
to the Delaware Harbor, which is a national affair, contribut- 
ing as a port of importation revenue second or third to that of 
New York among all the ports of the country, and two or 
three dams on the Allegheny River, have all been assisted by. 
appropriations from the State legislature, particularly the Dela- 
ware River. I do not have the figures available, but a very, 
large proportion of this work that the Federal Government is 
aiding has been sustained and paid by the appropriation of 
millions of dollars not only by the legislature but by the city. 
of Philadelphia, and I venture to say that the State of Loui- 
siana or the city of New Orleans or the State of Mississippi 
have never contributed one dollar to help themselves on a proj- 
ect of this character. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
will suspend. The rule of the Senate touching this subject is 
well known: 

TA Senator in debate shall refer offensively to any State of the 
nion. 

The Senator from Mississippi, in the opinion of the present 
occupant of the chair, made remarks which referred offensively, 
to the State of Pennsylvania, and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania in the remark last made by him, in the opinion of the 
present occupant of the chair, referred offensively to the State 
of Mississippi and other States. The Chair asks the Senators 
1 proceed in order. The Senator from Mississippi has the 

oor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask unanimous consent, so far as I am 
concerned, that any remarks of mine which were in the opinion 
of the Chair reflective upon the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
shall be stricken from the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. 

Mr. PENROSE. Hold on, Mr. President. I do not know 
what the view of the Chair is, but I absolutely dispute the 
proposition that I referred offensively to any State. I stated a 
fact, and certainly the statement of a faet can not be a reflec- 
tion. When I stated the fact that no local appropriation has 
on made for these projects I think I was well within my 
rights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the present 
occupant of the chair it was a violation of the rules of the 
Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
chair—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I insist on saying that the 
statement of the Senator from Pennsylvania is not the fact. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
has the floor and must proceed in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have offered to have 
stricken from the Recorp every word that in the opinion of 
the Chair was a reflection upon the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. I never intended it that way. I was merely attempt- 
ing to counteract the camouflage of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. The Senator from Pennsylvania has not requested to 
strike out what he said about the Commonwealth of Missis- 
sippi. Therefore I want to answer that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will proceed in 
order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has just stated that in so far as river and harbor proj- 
ects for the benefit of the State of Mississippi were concerned, 
Mississippi has never contributed a dollar. Do I understand 
the Senator as having said that or not? 

Mr. PENROSE. Except to prevent floods and bank up the 
shores along the river. They may have spent money for that, 
but I refer to purposes of navigation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of the entire improvement of the Missis- 
sippi River in building levees along its shores—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In order to increase the velocity of the 
stream and wipe out its bottom and create a greater com- 
merce or room for commerce, the State of Mississippi along 
its shores has contributed two-thirds of the entire amount. I 
am right now a taxpayer in the delta of the river in the State 
of Mississippi paying 9 mills on the dollar for Mississippi River 
improvement work. 

Mr. PENROSE. They are levees, are they not, along the 
shore to keep the river from overflowing the farms along the 
banks? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course. 

Mr. PENROSE. They do not have to do with commerce, 


I think the present occupant of the 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Pennsylvania knew 
a thing at all about water engineering he would know this 
much at any rate, that when you confine a great and powerful 
stream between its banks it washes out its bottom and keeps 
it clean, and if you leave it to flow all over 100 miles on each 
side of the stream it fills up in the middle and after a while 
you have no stream at all. 

If the Senator has any doubt about that he can learn about 
the work of Col. Eads, who built the Mississippi jetties down at 
the mouth of the river, and who made out of a 13-foot channel 
a thirty-odd foot channel, by merely confling the river to its 
banks. 

The Senator discloses the most world-wonderful ignorance of 
hydrostatics. He does not seem to know that if you confine the 
body of a great river within certain limits and make it flow with 
greater velocity you increase the volume of the current and the 
increase of the volume of the current carries the sand and the 
Joam down to the Gulf, or to the Atlantic, or to the Pacific, as 
‘in the case of the Sacramento River, because in the case of the 
Sacramento River we have done exactly the same thing. 

One of the peculiarities about a Pennsylvania politician is 
this: That he sort of takes for granted somehow or other that 
the knows it all. He does not require any expert information 
to assert a proposition; he merely requires to say that he “ comes 
‘from Pennsylvania, and then he says that next to New York 
‘Pennsylvania is the greatest State in the Union,” and then, 
after that, he goes on a little while afterwards and says “ Penn- 
sylvania pays more taxes than anybody.” ‘Then the New York 
fellow gets up and says that New York pays even more taxes 
than Pennsylvania. When it comes to corporation taxes this 
similitude of truth is owing to the fact that the headquarters 
of the great corporations are in New York and Philadelphia, 
and when it comes to the whisky taxes, and the tobacco taxes, 
and things of that sort, the truth is that Pennsylvania and New 
York do not pay them at all. They merely put the product in 
the market and the consumer down in Mississippi, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee pays the taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield to me to submit a mo- 
tion to take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; because I do not think we ought to 
do that, but I will yield for a motion for almost any other 
purpose. I do not want to take a recess until 11 o'clock to- 
morrow. 

I think there has been a whole lot of filibustering over on 
your side and a little of it over here, some from some Western 
States; to defeat this river and harbor bill. I think a lot of 
you have been offering one proposition after another to dis- 
place the river and harbor bill with ne hope of getting your 
propositions through but with the purpose of shelying the river 
and harbor bill. I think you are honest and agree with me 
about that. That is a fact. That is what you have been doing. 
Now, I am not going to agree to quit in order to allow anybody 
to offer that motion, but I am going to quit, because I believe 
I have sufficiently dealt with the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
If he is willing to quit, I am willing. So I will quit anyhow, 
without any agreement, without any negotiation, without any 
covenant, and without any league of peace. I will just quit. 

Mr. PENROSE. In order that there may be no misunder- 
standing, I merely want it understood that I object to anything 
going out of the Rxconn relating to this debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Objection to what? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania objected to striking from the Rxconn any part of the de- 
bate. The present occupant of the chair wishes to state that in 
his opinion—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no view upon that one way or the 
other. I am merely adhering to the wishes of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that in 
the opinion of the present occupant of the chair the Senator 
from Mississippi was transgressing the rule of the Senate 
which the Chair quoted a moment ago, and in his reply the 
Senator from Pennsylvania trespassed upon that rule. The 
Chair was merely calling the attention of Senators to the rule 
and requested that the rule be observed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have only one thing to 
say about that. I am willing for both to go out or neither; I 
care not which. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee, on which a division was de- 
manded. 


Mr. KENYON. A division or a yea-and-nay vote? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A division was demanded. 
Mr. PENROSE. Let us have the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement of my pair and its transfer as before, I 


vote “yea.” 
Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
In his ab- 


pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surf]. 
sence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr, STERLING], which I transfer to the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Lewis] and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, REED. Making the same transfer as on the last vote, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
LEAN] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I havea pair with that Senator, which I trans- 
fer to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], and I vote 

yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I haye a general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky 
IMr. Becknam[. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Pace} and let my vote stand. 

Mr. FLETCHER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. Weexs]. I transfer my pair to the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Cunserson] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. MARTIN of Kentucky. Has the junior Senator fro 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] voted? > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. | 

Mr. MARTIN of Kentucky. In the absence of that Senator, 
I transfer the general pair which I have with him to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] and vote “ yea.” { 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

'The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Branprcre] with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELÐS]. 

The Senator from Rhode Island IMr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Savispury]. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DizitinacHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. SMITH]. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frernatp] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Jomnson]. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanprne] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop]. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumprr] with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]. i 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Suersan] with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON]. | 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr]. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 12, as follows: 


YERAS—32. 

Ashurst Jones, Wash. Pittman Simm 
Ban Kendrick Polndexter Smith, Ariz. 
Calder Kirby ock Smith, S. C. 
Fletcher Lenroot Pomerene Su 
Gay McKellar sde Swanson 
Hardwick Martin, Ky. Trammell 

end Myers Robinson Vardaman 
Jones, N, Mex. Nugent Sheppard Williams 

NAYS—12. 
Curtis Kenyon New Spencer 
France King Penrose Wadsworth 
Kellogg La Follette Smoot Warren 
NOT VOTING—52. 
Baird Gott a ee 
Borah Gronna Martin- Va. Smith, Md, 
Brandegee Hale Moses mith, Mich. 
Chamberlain Harding Nelson Sterling 
Colt Hiteheock Norris mas 
Culberson Hollis Overman Thompson 
piinaha Johnson, S. Dak. Page Underwood 
għam ohnson, 8. 

n Knox ” Phelan Walsh 
Fernald —_ Saulsbury Watson 
— McCumber Wolcott 


rry A 
Mr. PENROSE. There is no quorum present, and I suggest 
to the Senator from Florida that he move to adjourn. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will direct the Sec- 
retary to call the names of absent Senators. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; the Secretary will have to call the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: 5 

Ashurst Kellogg Poindexter Smoot 

Bankhead Kirby Pollock Spencer 
Lenroot Pomerene Sutherland 

Fletcher McKellar Ransdell Swanson 

France Martin, Ky. Reed 

Gay Myers Robinson Wadsworth 

Hardwick New Sheppard Warren 

Hen n Nugent Simmons Williams 

Jones, N. Mex. Penrose Smith, Ariz. 

Jones, Wash, Pittman Smith, S. C. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. The Sec- 
retary will call the names of absent Senators. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of the absent Senators. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
moves that the Senate adjourn, which motion takes precedence 

even of the motion of the Senator from Florida. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from Kansas. [Putting the 
question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MARTIN of Kentucky (when his name was called). I 
transfer the general pair which I have with the junior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses].to the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hrrcucock], and vote “nay,” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement as on the former vote as to the transfer of my 
pair, and vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer of my pair as on the last vote, I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 

|BeckHam], As that Senator is not present, I withhold my 
vote, 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. War- 
Sox] to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin], and 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I make the same transfer of my pair as on 
the last vote and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 13, nays 30, as follows: 


i YEAS—13. 
Curtis Lenroot Smoot Warren 
France New Spencer R 
‘Jones, Wash, Penrose Sterling j Ne 
Kellogg Poindexter Wadsworth ` e 
. NAYS—30. x 
‘Ashurst Kin Pollock Smitb, Ariz, 
Bankhead Kirby Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
Fletcher McKellar Ransdell Swanson 
Gay Martin, Ky. Reed Trammell 
\Hardwick Myers Robinson Williams 
(Henderson Nugent Shafroth Wolcott 
Jones, N. Mex. Overman Sheppard 
Kendrick Pittman Simmons 
i NOT VOTING—53. 
Baird Gof MeCumber Smith, Md. 

m Gore McLean Smith, Mich. 
Borah Gronna McNary Sutherland 
Brandegee Hale Martin, Va. ‘Thomas 
Calder Hardin M Thompson 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Nelson 0 
Col Hollis orris Underwood 
Culberson Johnson, Cal. Owen Vardaman 
Cummins Johnson, S. Dak. Page Walsh 
Dillingham Kenyon Phelan Watson 
Fall Knox Saulsbury Weeks 
Fernald La Follette Sherman 
Frelinghuysen Lewis Shields 
Gerry Lodge Smith, Ga. 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I renew my motion that the Sergeant at 
‘Arms be directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
curry out the order of the Senate. 

Mr. Gerry and Mr. Harprne entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 
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Mr. STERLING, Mr. Kenyon, and Mr, LA Forrrrre entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. z: 

After a little delay, Mr. Wotcorr entered the Chamber and 
answered to his name. 

After further delay, Mr. Lover, Mr. Pace, Mr. SHAFROTH, Mr, 
CALDER, Mr. King, and Mr. Gore entered the Chamber and an 
swered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wotcorr in the chair), 
Fifty Senators have answered to the roll call. There is g 
quorum present. The pending amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. The pending amendment of the committee is, 
on page 18, line 15, where it is proposed to strike out “ $15,000” 


and insert “ $35,000,” so as to make the clause read: 


Red, Black, Ouachita, Tensas, Boeuf, and Saline Rivers, and Bayous 
Macon, Bartholomew, D’Arbonne, and Corney, Ark. and Ta: For main? 
tenance, $35,000. | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered on agreeing to the amendment, and the Secretary will 
call the roll. X 

RECESS. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 o'clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 18, 1919, at 11 o’clock a. m. ; 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, February 17, 1919. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. n 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: i 

Our Father who art in heaven, we bless and hallow Thy, 
name for the deep and ever-abiding faith which through all the, 
vicissitudes of life, its sorrows and disappointments, holds us 
close to Thee, inspires to pure ideals, and leads on to victory. | 

Increase our faith that we may be true to ourselves and fol- 
low the dictates of conscience, until we all come unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ; and Thine be 
the praise forever. Amen. 

The Journals of the proceedings of Saturday, February 15, 
and of Sunday, February 16, 1919, were read and approved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the National Se- 
curity League investigation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks leave to 
extend his remarks on the subject of the Security League in- 
vestigation. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object j 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker : 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? | 

Mr, KING. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. Is this to my 
request? ; 

iin SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
0 

Mr. WALSH. I am waiting until the gentleman makes his 
point of order. 

io SPEAKER. What point of order does the gentleman 
make 

Mr. KING. The point of order is that the request was put. 

The SPEAKER. The rules have to be construed liberally. It 
is not too late. l 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I should like to ask the gentleman whether he is to publish any, 
part of the proceedings of the committee or to comment upon 
the investigation in any way? It would seem to me it might’ 


well be deferred until after the committee has reported. 


Mr. KING. I desire simply to print my own statement be- 
5 the committee, principally for distribution in my own dis- 
rict. À 

Mr, WALSH. That has been printed by the committee, as 
the gentleman knows. 

Mr. KING. In the form of hearings. ' 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. "l 
Pron KING. But I can not get enough of them from the com- 

ee. 

Mr. WALSH. If that is all the extension consists of, I will 
not object, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? : 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, is the gentleman 
a member of the committee on investigation? 
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Mr. KING. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He is a member that the league sought to 
put out of business. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will permit, under the rules 

overning printing, can not the gentleman take the extract from 
t hearing and have it printed and sent into his district with- 
out having it put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Mr, KING. It is possible that might be done. 

Mr. GARNER. Would not that answer the same purpose? 

Mr. KING. I do not think it would. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman wants the record to show it 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. The gentleman would 
prefer to have it go in that way? 

Mr. KING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GARD, Further reserving the right to object, does the 
gentleman want to print the statement he made before the 
committee himself? 

Mr. KING. Yes, sir; as a witness. 

Mr. GARD. And not any comment on the action of the com- 
mittee? I do not think that should be done, as the committee 
has not reported it. 

Mr. KING. It contains no comment of that kind. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the follow- 
ing titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Represent- 
atives was requested : 

S. 5580. An act granting the consent of Congress to the coun- 
ties of Martin and Bertie, in the State of North Carolina, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Roanoke River at or near Williamston, 
N. C.; and 

S. 5478. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Fall 
Branch Coal Co. to construct a bridge across Tug River. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following concurrent resolution : 

Senate concurrent resolution 32. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 8 
That there shall be printed and bound, under the direction of the Joint 
Committee on Printing, 14,100 copies of the proceedings and the eulogies 
delivered in Gps on Theodore Roosey late a President of the 
United States, with illustration, of which 4, copies shall be for the 
use of the Senate, 8,000 copies for the use of the House of Representa- 
tives, 2,000 copies for the use of the Senators and Representatives of 
the State of New York, and 100 copies, bound in full morocco, for the 
use of Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt: d, That there shall be included 
in such document the proclamation of the President and the roceedings 
in the Supreme Court of the United States on the death of Mr. Roose- 
velt, an account of the funeral services, and other matters as may be 
deemed appropriate, 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 8625. An act to accept from the Southern Oregon Co., a 
corporation organized under the laws of the State of Oregon, a 
reconveyance of the lands granted to the State of Oregon by 
the act approved March 3, 1869, entitled “An act granting lands 
to the State of Oregon to aid in the construction of a military 
wagon road from the navigable waters of Coos Bay to Roseburg, 
in said State,” commonly known as the Coos Bay wagon-road 
grant, to provide for the disposition of said lands, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 12863. An act to provide revenue, and for other pur- 
poses. 

CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—GERLING AGAINST DUNN. 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit 
a-report (No. 1074) from Election Committee No. 1 for print- 
ing, under the rules, in the contested-election case of Jacob 
Gerling against Thomas B. Dunn, from the thirty-eighth con- 
' onal district, State of New York, and I give notice that I 
will call it up to-morrow, 

Mr. MANN. Is it a unanimous report? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Report from Committee on Elections No. 1 on the contested-election 
case of Jacob Gerling v. Thomas B. Dunn, from the thirty-eighth con- 
gressional district of the State of New York. 


The SPEAKER. If it is a unanimous report and nobody 
wishes to discuss it, I think we might dispose of it now. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I will say for the benefit of the 
House that the contestant does not claim in his petition that he 
was elected. 

The SPEAKER. Is this a unanimous report? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes, sir. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution No. 585. 

Your committee therefore recommends to the House the adoption of 
the following resolution : 
1 That EROMAS Fee duly — — ie Re 8 

ongress m the congressiona et 

State of New York and is entitled to retain a seat herein.” 3 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

UNANIMOUS CONSENT CALENDAR. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes on the subject of the condition of the Thirty-sixth Divi- 
sion in France. 

The SPEAKER. Could not the gentleman put it off until 
to-morrow? This is unanimous-consent day and suspension day, 
and the last one that there will be. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the Speaker prefers—— 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

CLEVELAND NATIONAL FOREST. 

The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10587) granting to the city of San Diego 
certain lands in the Cleveland National Forest and the Capitan 
Grande Indian Reservation for dam and reservoir purposes for 
the conservation of water, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. The 
bill is stricken from the calendar. 

MINAM NATIONAL FOREST, OREG. 


The next business on the Calen for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 10394) to add certain lands to the Minam National 
Forest, Oreg. 


The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move that this bill be consid- 
ered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon moves that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole, 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the following described lands be, and the 
same are hereby, included in and made a part of the Minam National 
Forest, subject to all prior valid adverse rights, and that said lands 
shall h r be sub. to all laws affect national forests: Sec- 
tions 34 and 35, the north half of section 36, . — 7 south, range 
43 east, and sections 2 and 3, township 8 south, range 43 east, all of 
Willamette meridian, in Oregon. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Srynortr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

NATIONAL SANITARIUMS BY FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 249) to authorize the Secretary having juris- 
diction of the same to set aside certain public lands to be used 
as national sanitariums by fraternal or benevolent organizations, 
and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. WALSH. They have got to get consent to consider it 
first. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, is there anyone 
here to look after the bill? I do not see the gentleman from 
California [Mr. RAKER] here. - 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over informally, in the absence of the gentle- 
man from California. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over informally, Is there 
objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I object to that. There are 
too many bills on the calendar to do that. s 
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Mr. BURNETT. That would carry it to the foot of the | used in such bills or resolutions. Now, if they want to find some. 


calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. All right. I ask that it be 
placed at the foot of the calendar without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 


? 
There was no objection. 
CLEVELAND NATIONAL FOREST. 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, I have requested the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] to withdraw his objection 
for the time being to the consideration of the bill H. R. 10587, 
the San Diego water bill, on account of the absence of Mr. 
Kerrner, and he has consented, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin with- 
draw his objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no, Mr. Speaker; I merely have no 
objection to having the bill passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be placed at the foot of the calendar 
without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MEMORIAL TO FRANCIS ASBURY. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the resolution (S. J. Res. 107) authorizing the erection on 
the public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memo- 
rial to Francis Asbury. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I will object to 
the resolution in its present form to give authority to locate 
a monument or memorial, or whatever it is, on almost any 
available public ground in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the gentleman will permit me, I was 
the author of a similar resolution, which was a House joint 
resolution. It unanimously passed the Senate, and was referred 
to the Committee on the Library, and received the unanimous 
support of that committee. This is similar to another bill intro- 
duced about the same time, authorizing a memorial of the same 
character to be erected in memory of a distinguished Catholic 
prelate. That was passed some time ago by the House. I would 
like to know what objection the gentleman has to the form of 
this resolution, 

Mr. MANN. This is to erect a monument on any public 
ground, practically, that is owned by the Government in the 
District of Columbia. There have been a lot of monuments 
erected where they ought not to be. Everybody who has that 
right wants to grab the best place that is left, regardless of 
anything else, and when I have been here in recent years I 
have objected, unless we could know something about where 
it was proposed to erect these monuments and what they 
were to be. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will state to the gentleman from Illinois 
that the Methodist denomination has for a number of years been 
undertaking the collection of a fund for the purpose of erecting 
a monument or memorial suitable to commemorate the life and 
character of Bishop Francis Asbury in the city of Washington. 
They have at last secured, by private contributions from mem- 
bers of the Methodist denomination, a fund to erect a monument 
commensurate with the value and eminence of his life as a mis- 
sionary and evangelist. It is not the intention, as I understand 
it, to select a prominent site down here in the immediate city, 
but, as was suggested by the chairman of the Committee on the 
Library, Mr. Staypen—who, I regret, is not present at this mo- 
ment, because I am certain he could give that information—the 
intention was to locate it in a more remote and probably suburban 
site. I hope the gentleman from Illinois will not object to it. 
It is a matter that has been pending here ever since the begin- 
ning of the Sixty-fifth Congress. I think it is in the form of the 
usual resolution. 

Mr. MANN. It is in the form, possibly, of the usual resolu- 
tion. It is in the form that usually used to be agreed to, and 
the result has been that there have been a lot of monuments 
located in Washington in places where they ought not to be, 
wholly inappropriate. I have no objection to the erection of a 
monument or memorial of some sort to Bishop Asbury, but I am 
not willing to give the right to anybody who is desirous and 
ambitious to erect a monument in the most conspicuous place in 
Washington without any control by Congress of those memorials. 
We have got one illustration down here of the Grant Monument, 
located where it ought not to be. It was not located by Con- 
gress, as suggested by the gentleman from Wyoming. It was 
located in spite of a vote in this House which did not quite 
equal two-thirds, but was much more than a majority, protest- 
ing against that location under general language previously 


place and specify it, it is just as easy to specify it, to begin 
with, as to leave it unspecified and unknown, 

Mr. BANKHEAD, The gentleman from Illinois will recognize 
that that has not been the procedure heretofore with reference 
to resolutions of this character. The bill I referred to a moment 
ago, that was passed here at a former session, was in the 
identical form of this. I forget who was the ecclesiastical ` 
dignitary who was honored on that occasion. 

Mr. MANN. That may be. I presume I was not here. The 
last one that was considered when I was here—and I do not! 
know that that was finally disposed of—was for President 
ere I objected to that until we knew where it was to be 
located. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. MANN. Always. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What suggestion would the gentleman 
1 that would allow me to have this matter considered by the 

ouse? . 

Mr. MANN. I do not know where the monument ought to be 
located, but I think they ought to find out where they want to 
locate it, and then ask Congress for permission to locate it there. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If that suggestion had been made hereto- ' 
fore to those interested in the construction of this monument, 
for which the funds have been provided and the resolution for 
which has already passed the Senate and has been unanimously 
recommended by the Library Committee of fhe House, it would 
have given them a reasonable opportunity to have met that con- 
mieng and the objection of the gentleman. 

. MANN. I have objected at various times to just such 
bees that did not specify the place. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the resolution will go off the calendar. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to the resolution going to 
the foot of the calendar. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I ask unanimous consent that it may re- 
main on the calendar without prejudice—that it may go to the 
foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


BATTLE MOUNTAIN SANITARIUM, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 13440) transferring jurisdiction and control over 
Battle Mountain Sanitarium of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers from the Board of Managers of the 
National House for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to the Secretary. 
of War for use for Army hospital purposes for the period covered 
by the exigencies growing out of the present war. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill, which is No. 250 on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent, 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks 
send this bill to the foot of the calendar, 
will be so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


PATENTS TO CERTALN PUBLIC-LAND ENTRIES, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous. Consent | 
was the bill (S. 8797) validating certain applications for and 
entries of publie lands, and for other purposes, Z 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. t 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the right to ob) 
ject, in going over this report I found one claim in which the’ 
Milwaukee Lumber Co. —Whoever they are—are interested! 
The report of the Secretary of the Interior as to that claim 
was adverse. That is the Elizabeth Davis claim, which is, 
found on page 4. The report says that if we should pass thej 
bill authorizing the issuance of a patent to Elizabeth Davis: 
it would jeopardize the rights of the Government in a suit now 
pending for the recovery of some $4,000 for some timber on 
this tract—— 

Mr. GANDY, Let me say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that it was the intention of the committee and of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to pass title only to the land and not to, 
the money for the timber heretofore sold. That was the in-, 
tention of the Public Lands Committee, An amendment nas 
been submitted by the Department of Agriculture, and at the 
proper time I will offer it. { 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman read, for informas, 
tion, the amendment that he suggests? 


unanimous consent to 
Without objection, it] 


j 
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Mr. GANDY. The amendment I propose to offer reads as 
follows: 

Provided, That the issuance of a patent shall not release the Mil- 
waukee Lumber Co. from its obligation to pay the United States for 
the value of the timber cut upon this land. 

Personally I did not think that was necessary, because the 
provision in the bill makes no reference to a former homestead 
entry. It simply patents the land. I do not think the issuance 
of a patent would affect the previous sale of the timber. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That removes one objection to that claim. 
Now, there is a further objection that the department offered 
to it. If my memory serves me, the department says that it 
is necessary for the Government to have some right of way over 
this tract of land. 

Mr. GANDY. I went over this item with the officials of the 
Forest Service after the bill had been reported, and the amend- 
ment which I have read is the only amendment they suggested. 
They were perfectly willing that with that amendment the bill 
should be passed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will direct the attention of the gentle- 
man who is sponsor for this claim to the fact that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has made a report on this case, and I direct 
his attention to this language: 

If it be deemed advisable also, in view of the suggested need of a 
highway across the land, it might be ponad that such patent should 
be subject to an easement across said land for roadway purposes and 
— 5 other purposes which the interest of the United States may 

Would the gentleman have any objection to incorporating in 
this paragraph the following: 

The reservation to the Government of the United States of an ease- 
ment across said land for roadway or other purposes which the inter- 
ests of the United States may require. 

Mr. GANDY. I have no objection to that except this—I want 
to be entirely frank with the gentleman—I have opposed to the 
best of my ability that sort of a reservation in any patent, which 
clouds the title forever. A person who has that sort of a patent 
does not know at what time some officer of the Government is 
going to step in and ask him to move his buildings or ask to put 
a road through a cultivated field, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Government never released its right to 
the timber on this land, and if it granted a full patent to the 
land the Government would have no right to reach the timber. 
This person, whoever she may be, has no absolute claim to this 
tract of land, otherwise she would net come to Congress for a 
special act. 

Mr. GANDY. I will accept the amendment in this particular 
case. I was saying that as a general proposition I think it is 
a bad policy to cloud a title with this sort of a reservation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is another claim called to-my atten- 
tion by a Member of the House who is not present. That is the 
so-called Markley claim. I have gone over it carefully and I do 
not think it should be included in this bill. I can not see why 
that claimant has any claim in equity. 

Mr. GANDY. I want to say in regard to the Markley claim 
that my understanding is Markley contested the homestead entry 
of some one whose name has slipped my memory on the supposi- 
tion that the same practice prevailed there that prevails in the 
other public-land States. If he had contested a homestead 
entry in South Dakota or in Wyoming he would have acquired a 
preference right and could have filed on the land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, this entry 
was made under special conditions that the land should be open 
under sealed bids to the highest bidder, and a special law pro- 
vided for the sale of such lands when for any reason the land 
is not taken. 

Mr. GANDY. I was coming to that feature of it. It tran- 
spired after Markley had won his contest that the conditions 
under which this land was opened were such that he did not 
acquire a preferential right and could not file on the land as 
they do in other public-land States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The hearings show that the entry was can- 
celed without any hearing. 

Mr. GANDY. That simply means that the homesteader de- 
faulted. 

Mr. STAFFORD, After making a payment of one-fifth of the 
purchase price of $1,800 he did not go ahead. i 

Mr. GANDY. Under the general practice that would have 
given Markley a preferential right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but not under the law applicable to 
these lands. 

Mr. GANDY. I want to say that if the gentleman feels keenly 
about the Markley claim I am willing to strike it out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. At the request of a Member of the House 
who has asked me to object—and I think the facts warrant me 
in doing so—to the Markley claim, I will object. On the assur- 


ance that this item will be stricken out and that the other amend- 
ment will be carried, I have no objection to the bill. 

Mr. GANDY. I accept the gentleman’s proposition. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. Lae: i 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill under the five-minute rule for amend- 
ment, as follows: : 

Elizabeth Davis, for the east half of the northwest quarter, northeast 
quarter of the southwest quarter, and northwest quarter, of the south- 
east quarter, section 28, township 47 north, range 3 east, Boise meridian, 
lying within the Coeur d'Alene National Forest, in the State of Idaho. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment: 
Page 4, line 14, after the word “Idaho,” strike out the period 
and insert a colon and add the following paragraph: 

Provided, That the issuance of a patent shall not release the Mil- 
waukee Lumber Co, from its obligations to pay to the United States 
the value of the timber cut from this land. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, to come in after the amendment just adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the amendment insert “with the reservation in the 
Government of the United States of an easement across said land for 
a roadway or other purposes which the interest of the United States 
may require.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 6, line 17, insert: 

“Alexander F. McCollam, of Yankee on Placer County, Cal., for 
the lands described in homestead entry No. 07349, Sacramento series, be- 
ing homestead entry survey No. 147, in section 28, township 14 north, 
range 10 east, Mount Diablo meridian, in Sacramento land district, in 
Placer County, Cal., and containing 1.16 acres, according to official plat 
of homestead entry survey No, 147, in the Tahoe National Forest, made 
July 19, 1915. ; 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ) 

A e r ton the par Pel pta AA section 33, township 
28 south, range 7 west, New Mexico meridian, Las Cruces land district, 
New Mexico, upon the payment of $1.25 per acre within six months 
after approval of this act.” 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I want to explain that amend- 
ment, and if there is any objection to it I will drop it out. 
The Francis Stewart case is on all fours with the Alma Harris 
claim carried in this bill and which passed this House as a 
separate bill. Stewart was a homesteader right close to Colum- 
bus, N. Mex., and upon orders of the military commander at 
the time of the Mexican border trouble he was compelled to 
leave his homestead and stay away such a length of time as 
made it impossible for him to offer acceptable proof. The 
item is offered upon the initiative of the Secretary of the 
Interior, and he sends with it a statement that he thinks the 
-equities in the case are the same as those in the case of Alma 
Harris, and that favorable action ought to be had. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman stated that heretofore the House 
passed this bill—this Congress? 

Mr. GANDY. This Congress heretofore passed the Alma 
Harris item as an individual bill. 

Mr. MANN. Is that this item? 

Mr. GANDY. No; this is one on all fours, having the same 
state of facts. 

Mr. MANN. This man was taken into the Army service? 

Mr. GANDY. No; but because of the unsettled condition of 
the border near Columbus, N. Mex., at the time they had the 
border raids, the military commander directed certain people 
to leave their ranches, and this man was directed not to re- 
main on this homestead because he might be subject to raids 
from bandits from across the border. 

Mr. MANN. And this is to give him that land? ; 

Mr. GANDY. This is to give him that particular land, He 
was not able to make an acceptable proof because of that 
absence. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 9, following line 3, insert the follow- 
ing as new paragraphs: 

“ Homestead entry of Frank D. Ovesen, No. 031912, made March 
1, 1916, for the northwest quarter of the northwest quarter, section 
9, and the west half of the southwest quarter and the southwest 2 5 
of the northwest quarter, section 4, township 34 north, range 19 east, 
Montana meridian. 

“Homestead entry, Bismarck, N. Dak., No. 019577, made by Peter 
Andersen on October 13, 1916, for the west half, section 24, township 
129 north, range 81 west, fifth rincipal meridian. 

“ Homestead entry No. 511395“ made by Lizzie G. Garin for the west 
half of southeast quarter, section 3, west half of northeast quarter, sec- 
tion 10, township north, range 3 east, Montana principal meridian.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 10, following line 14, insert the follow- 
ing as new paragraphs: 

“ Homestead application 032086, Rapid City series, of Frank Walsh, 
for the southwest quarter section 2, township 6 south, range 1 east, 
Black Hills meridian. 

“Homestead application 014702, Belle Fourche series, of Fred F. 
Fuller, for northeast quarter section 27, and west half of northeast 
quarter and west half of southeast quarter section 22, township 16 
north, range 8 east, Black Hills meridian. 

“ Homestead 8 037708, Rapid City series, of Otto F. Schroe- 
der, for north half of northwest quarter of northwest quarter, north- 
east quarter of northwest quarter, north half of southeast quarter of 
northwest quarter, and north half of northeast quarter of section 2, 
township 1 north, range 6 east, Black Hills meridian. 

“ Homestead application 016665, Belle Fourche series, of Clyde M. 
Giddings, for the west half of the northeast quarter and the north half 
of the southeast quarter of section 7, township 9 north, range 4 east, 
Black Hills meridian. 

“Additional homestead application, Glasgow, Mont., No. 049920, 
filed by Peter W. Hockert, for the north half of the south half, section 
25, township 26 north, range 32 east, Montana meridian.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: ig 12, strike out the following: 

“Sec. 6. That the patent heretofore issued to George E. Windecker 
for the east half, section 21, township 84 north, range 14 east, Mon- 
tana meridian, in the State of Montana, he, and the same is hereby, 
validated.“ 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I think this amendment ought 
not to be adopted. On pages 36 and 37 of the report is to be 
found the statement of the Secretary of the Interior. This 
young man made an application for a homestead entry and then 
made final proof and has used and cultivated the land. The 
Secretary of the Interior reports as follows: 

It would therefore appear that, aside from the misstatements as to 
his age, the patentee complied with the homestead laws as to improve- 
ment and cultivation and made good use of the land. In view of this 
fact and of the fact that the entryman is now over the age of 21 years 
nnd still in possession of the land, this d ent will not inte any 
objection to the validating measure if, under the circumstances, Congress 
deems such relief equitable and proper. 

Senator Myers, chairman of the Committee on Public Lands 
of the Senate, appeared before the House committee and pre- 
sented this case very fully, as well as did Mr. Evans, a Member 
of the House. My recollection is, it was thought advisable, with- 
out any real contest of any kind, to eliminate the matter from the 
bill. This young man evidently made a mistake as to his age, 
and the question is now pending to show that there was no fraud 
in the matter. The matter was submitted after an examination 
by a special agent to the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
record submitted to the Attorney General’s Office to cancel the 
patent. Of course, that is the only way it can be done. The 
boy has his patent and is in possession, cultivating and using 
the land. The case is one of those where there was no wrong 
contemplated. The Attorney General’s Office has not com- 
menced an action to cancel the patent, but is awaiting the action 
of Congress. 

That is the same way with the other departments, and from 
the record as referred to it seems to me when the matter 
was before the committee and now that the House ought to 
allow this young man to receive his patent to his land under 
all of the facts of the case, particularly on the ground, as the 
Secretary says, that he complied with the improvement and 
complied with the cultivation. He made good use of the land. 
He is an American citizen. He is of age. He is now in posses- 
sion of the land, using it, and because of his indiscretion in 
trying to get the land too early, if this amendment is adopted, 
the young man will lose his land. An effort has been made 
a number of times to allow boys 18 years of age to obtain 
patents. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. GANDY. I just want to say that it was the opinion of 
the committee in considering this that this young man undoubt- 


edly now could refile on this land, inasmuch as he has become 
of age. If the young man had gone out there alone and filed 
on this land on some erroneous advice, I would not feel keenly 
about it; but he went there with his parents, and there is no 
question in the world that his father and mother knew he was 
not of age when he swore that he was, and they lived with him 
on this land. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I can not yield except for a 
question. On page 36 of the report we find the following lan- 
guage in regard to the statement: 

I am further advised that the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, by his letter of February 7, 1917, to the Chief of Field Division, 
instructed him to demand of patentee a reconyeyance to the United 
States of the patented premises, and that the General Land Office could 
give patentee no assurance whatever that he would be allowed to make 
a second entry of the patented land if it was reconyeyed; that if such 
an application should be tendered it would be considered upon its legal 
merits as they then existed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from California has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for two minutes more, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RAKER. There is no reassurance. That was the con- 
tention made before, that he refile; but suppose the boy did go 
there with his father and mother, and suppose his father and 
mother did know that his age was not what he stated, that is 
but natural. There can be no doubt about that, but it is the 
ease of the boy, the young man. You say that you will cancel 
his patent by a proceeding in court, a judicial proceeding com- 
menced by the United States Government, and then, after it is 
canceled, give him a right to refile on the land. What benefit 
is that to him? No injustice has been done. He is not a 
criminal at heart; he is a good American citizen; and from the 
facts presented why should not his claim be validated instead 
of having the patent canceled by judicial proceeding? 

I do not believe that the fact that the father and mother 
knew should be charged up to the young man. I believe that 
the committee would be doing justice 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? t 
Mr. RAKER. Iwill. 
Mr. MANN. Is it the position of the gentleman that the 


young man did not know how old he was? 

Mr. RAKER. There is nothing strong on that—there is 
nothing strong in regard to that. 

Mr. MANN. I asked the gentleman’s position. I haye been 
listening to all that he said. 

Mr. RAKER. I find nothing from the record 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman seems to put it on the parents. 
Is it the gentleman’s position that the young man did not know 
how old he was? 

Mr. RAKER. He did not say. 

Mr. MANN. What does the gentleman say? 

Mr. RAKER. I do not know. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, like the young man, 

Mr. RAKER. That is nothing against a young man or a 
young woman that they can not give their exact age. Lots of 
them can not give the exact age. That is nothing against the 
boy and his rights. He has done everything that any other 
man would have done if he had not been in error as to his 
age 
Mr. MANN. Including one thing that the others would have 
done; that is, give the facts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to allow Thomas M. Gray, of Brocket, N. Dak., to make | Po 
stead entry for the east half of the southeast quarter, southwest quarter 
of the southeast quarter, and southeast quarter of the southwest quar- 
ter, section 14, township 29 north, range 7 east, Montana meridian, 
hereby restored to en from withdrawals in connection with the St. 
Mary Canal and Milk River project: Provided, That said Gray tender a 
proper 9 therefor within 90 days from receipt of notice from 
the register and receiver that the land is subject thereto. 

Committee amendment: P. 12, line 7, strike out the figure “7” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure “ 6.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Sec, 8. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to allow Alfred St. Michell to make homestead entry for the 
northwest quarter of the southeast quarter, section 10, township 21 
north, range 24 west, Montana meridian : Provided, That he file a proper 


application for the land and pay the appraised price therefor within 60 
days from receipt of notice from the register and receiver that the 


opened to entry. 
Committee es Page 12, line 19, strike out the figure 8“ 


and insert the figure . 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 9, That the T 


hereby, 
thorized to allow Ae 1 2 


is au- 

orthwest quarter, —— 1 coe 

Di „ 

range 19 west, Montana meridian : ee eee 
e 


lication for the land and the a ape therefor 
—ç tice i and receiver that the 


s from the receipt of notice from 
Jand has been opened to entry. 

Committee amendment: Page 13, line 3, strike out the figure “9” 
and insert the figure “ 8.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 10. That John McW. Ford, of Shreveport, La. and hereby 
4s, authorized to enter, at the minimum price of $1.25 acre, lot No. 
7, of section 14, 18 north, range 14 west, 

do 5 in virtue of his long settlement, bona ‘ide title and 
possession, and valuable improvements thereon. 

Committee amendment: P 18, strike out lines 11 to 17, inclusive. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
t The Clerk read as follows: 


— 558 homestead entry No. 01209, made at Williston, 
32, 157 north, of range 96 west, of the 
ridian, upon which satisfactory proof of ee 
eee ae 3 ce of fifteen and 

e-] acres at the rate o acre. 

‘Committee amendment: Page 13, Tine 18, strike out the figure “11” 
and insert the figure “9” 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
' Spc. 12. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to allow Lloyd B. Barley, of , Mont., to make individual 
selection, within one year from the date of this act, of 
160 acres of unappropriated surveyed public land, upon his 
filing formal rel ent of all right and claim to the former entry 
and recony ce of same to the United States: Provided, That the right 
of selection e aes be assignable but must be exercised 
by the said Liloy: Barley in „or in case of his death, by or in 
behalf of the decedent's heirs: land selected 
shall be of similar general 
but if selection is made of land 


under the 

thorized in the fore h may be selected: Provided further, 
That the selection coms — ae le — 5 be made subject to existing 
Ia ws relating to surface entry, with reservation of s to the United 


States. 
: Page 14, line 5, strike out the figure “12” 


designated po to —.— f 
or on, 
com aapko act, double the area of the selection au- 

para $ 


Committee amendment 
and insert the figure “ 10. 


j The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 13. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 

sell and patent to Laura E. Graves, of Columbia, La., lots 3, 5, 6, 9, and 

10, and southwest quarter of southeast quarter; west half of southwest 

quarter and lots 7 and 8; and northwest 

north, range 4 east, Lonisiana 

<r acre, lands which she and her 

si ab Peace an otic fr puta at S 
er 4, : Pro at application for 

tracts, under this authorization, be filed at the United States land affice 

1 * 


, Lä., ithin 60 days fro th assag of this act. 
„ Page strike ont es 4 and 25, and page 
25, lines 1 to 12, inclusive. 

; ‘The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

i Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to make 
a statement in reference to the amendment just agreed to. 


The House committee reported against that item for the reason | 


that in the report of the Secretary of the Interior he said if it 
should appear to the satisfaction of Congress these folks have 
been in undisputed possession of this land through all the 
years—I think it dates back to 1858—he believed this bill 
should be enacted, and no evidence was introduced on that 
subject. Since the bill was reported that evidence has come 
in—one of the Louisiana Members has it—and I understand it 
will be presented to the conferees. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to go over it, but in order that the House may under- 
stand why that was stricken out and one other which is on all 
fours left in I make this statement. The evidence was sub- 
mitted in connection with the item on pages 16 and 17, but was 
not submitted on the item just passed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 15, after Hne 12, insert the following | 


as new sections: 

“Sec. 11. That the homestead entry numbered 037153, made by the 
heirs of Victoria A. Thomson, deceased, for the northeast quarter sec- 
tion 4, township 8 north, range 14 east, Mon promt a rincipal meridian, be, 
and the same is hereby, validated, and the of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to issue patent thereon upon the submission of satis- 
sectors. proof of compliance with the laws under which the entry was 

0 


«SEC. 12. That the Sec 


for the 
townshi 


yment of $1.25 per acre. 

EC. 13. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to issue a patent conveying all the right, title, 
and interest of the United States to the southeast quarter of section 28, 
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| township 12 north, range 12 east, Columbia County, Wis., to H. B. 


ers, 
upon the payment by him to the United States of the sum of $ per 
acre.’ 


The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to, 
‘The Clerk read as follows: 
Committee amendment: Page 16, after line 12, insert the following as 


a new section: 
“ Sec. 14. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
directed S. Mar 


to sell to S. kley, wi a period of 90 days from and 
after the of this act, at the original purchase price of $1,800, 
the southeast quarter section 2, township 3 south, range 12 west, 


Indian tton Co „ O and issue to him a patent 
m unty, Okla., pa 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I suppose there will be no contest after the 
understanding had with the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not know what the understanding was. 
What is the objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman was on the floor when we 
had the understanding, 

Mr. FERRIS. I was here, but did not hear what was said. 
What is the objection to the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This matter was called to my attention 
some months ago by a Member who is not present. I looked 
over the private bill that this relates to and examined the re- 
port on this item. It seems that back in 1907 entry was made 
by one Ross when this pasture reserye of the Kiowa, Comanche, 
and Apache Indian reservation was to settlement. The 
entry was under the act of June 5, 1906. Under that act it 
was provided that the land should be opened to entry at certain 
specified bids. Mr. Ross bid $1,800 for the land. ‘Thereafter 
one Snell S. Markley, who now seeks to get the land, made a 
contest. Seven years afterwards, in 1914, the contest was 
abandoned 

Mr. FERRIS. Not abandoned; the contest was decided in 
favor of him. The law did not allow him a preference right to 
enter even though he won it in the contest. 7 

Mr. STAFFORD. Later Mr. Ross made default, and the 
entry was canceled without any hearing by the General Land 
Office on February 7, 1914. 

Mr. FERRIS. That is right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The mere fact that Markley filed a con- 
test gave him no right whatsoever to this land. 

Mr. FERRIS. It could be contested, but the contestant did 
not acquire the preference right to enter that is usually ac- 
corded a successful contestant. 

~~ STAFFORD, Because under the law opening the land to 
entry 

Mr. FERRIS. It was subject to contest, but the contestant 
did not get anything. He did not get any preference right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The contestant did not get anything. 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true. : 

Mr. STAFFORD, ‘The entryman paid one-fifth of the $1,800 
and forfeited it. Seven years afterward this man Markley, 
because he happened to enter a contest with the entryman, 
wishes to gain title to this land. 

Mr. FERRIS. By paying the highest bid for it? ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. The highest bid that is named, but not the 
highest bid which may now be obtained for it. This land is 
sold under the law and offered as unsold tracts to the highest 


wants to come in 
here and lay claim to it; but he has no right to it whatsoever, 
ete gee right, just because he made a contest against the 


entryman. 

Mr. FERRIS. I know the gentleman is exacting an agree- 
ment here that this item go out or he will kill all these omni- 
bus bills. Of course, I do not want to kill all of these 50 odd 
bills just to save mine, 

Mr. STAFFORD. . I have gone over these items. 

Mr. FERRIS. So have I, and the gentleman has probably, 
singled out the only little bill I have had for four or five years 
and eliminated it, and because I was not on the job he has 
entered an agreement to strike this out of the bill. It seems 
to me the gentleman might have called it to my attention. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will say to the gentleman, to justify my, 
views,.that if I had known it was the gentleman’s bill I would 
certainly have called it to his attention. The gentleman was on 
the floor with other members of the Oklahoma delegation, and 
no protest was made at all. 

Mr. FERRIS. I was sitting over there with some other gen- 
tlemen. Somebody said the gentleman from Wisconsin was 
knocking one of my bills. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If this matter had not been called to my, 
attention by a member of the Committee on Indian Affairs 

Mr. FERRIS. What member? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will say on my responsibility that a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Indian Affairs asked me to object to 
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this bill when it came up on the Private Calendar. I have no 
further interest in the matter. 

Mr. FERRIS. I want to be heard a moment here. Mr. 
Chairman, the Secretary of the Interior sent this little relief 
bill down with a large number of other bills and asked that it 
be enacted, urging that there were strong equities and that it 
had been before the department a long time, and he hoped that 
Congress would enact them. When I was out home sick with 
influenza the Committee on Public Lands put this in the omni- 
bus bill for minor unimportant bills, At another time it was 
reported as a private bill that I introduced. The facts are all 
in the reports from the Secretary. I hope the gentleman 
will tell me who objects to this bill, because I think there 
is no valid objection to it. He has allowed page after page 
of these small bills to go through where they pay nothing for 
the land, and this gentleman provided for here has to pay 
$1,800 and get a piece of bald prairie land, and the gentleman 
singles that out and puts a condition precedent that he will not 
allow this omnibus claim bill to be presented unless they strike 
this provision out. He allows all the others to go without any 
payment for the land whatever. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The contestant was not to blame for the 
fact that it took seven years to have the case decided? 

Mr. FERRIS. No; and my information is the poor fellow 
has been living on the land and making a home on it, a piece 
of land that the original occupant paid one-fifth for and moved 
away. It was abandoned. The original purchaser did not want 
it. He never even came back. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the contest had been decided immediately 
there would have been no question raised by anyone about the 
Value of the land? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Even then he would not have had a right to 
enter the land. 

Mr. MONDELL. He says a mistake is made there. 

Mr. FERRIS. We have a very peculiar law on this land, 
that you can contest and cancel a claim, but you do not get any- 
thing as a result of it. They are merely performing a task for 
the Government. This man did not knowit. He prosecuted the 
claim up to the last resort, spending his own money. This man 
Markley, I am told, had been living on this piece of land and 
making a home on it. The gentleman, by knocking this amend- 
ment out, will cause the piece of land to be put up at auction 
and sold out from under him and give it to somebody probably 
for a few more dollars. I was in hopes to save a home for him. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the House, if 
he knows the facts, what is the value of the land? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not know what the value is. It is prairie 
Jand, without a stick of timber on it, and located in the “ Big 
Pasture.” It is away north of the oil field and has no value 
whatever for oil. I never saw Markley. I never saw the land, 
but I know the general character of all that land down there. 
I do not know him, or anything of the kind, but the gentleman 
is doing the man who has a piece of land, and is willing to pay 
$1,800 for it, a great injustice. If the gentleman is doing that 
in order to hurt me, I will say that it does not hurt me. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not want the chairman of the com- 
mittee to have any such thought. I did not know that the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma—and I say that in all sincerity—was 
interested in the bill, A gentleman who is a member of the 
committee asked me two months ago that if that bill was called 
up, to oppose it. He told me to look into it. I did not make any 
promise. I haye no personal interest in the matter. I wish, Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the fact that the gentleman from Oklahoma 
thinks it a personal matter, to withdraw any reservation I made 
when this bill was under consideration. I do not think it was 
fair for the gentleman to think it is personal to him. I have 
no personal interest in the matter, even though the gentleman 
from Oklahoma has been chairman of the Democratic congres- 
sional committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his request. 
Let us get along. Then the gentleman will start something else. 

Mr. FERRIS. No. I want to help some. I do not want to 
have a controversy with the gentleman. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for one minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
man's request? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERRIS. Now, I do not want the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Starrorp] and myself to misunderstand each other 


Ts there objection to the gentle- 


about this matter. I am satisfied that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has obtained some information from somewhere that was 
not right. If the gentleman will tell me, I will take it up with 
him personally and publicly and debate it with him. Here isa 
case where a man is compelled to pay all that the land is worth, 
and probably more. He is singled out and not even permitted 
to pay full value for the land and acquire it. À 

Mr. STAFFORD. In justice to myself, I want to say that I 
have gone over these claims. There was a Davis claim, where 
the Milwaukee Lumber Co. was interested, and in that case I 
asked that the interests of the Government be protected against 
the interests of the Milwaukee Lumber Co. I do not think the 
gentleman from Oklahoma had any right to make the reflection 
on me that he has made in this discussion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I did not understand from the 
vote that the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FERRIS. Ido not think we ought to agree to the amend- 
ment after the gentlemen have made an agreement. I do not 
want any agreements violated. I am merely sorry the agree- 
ment was made. I think it will do a very poor man an injustice, 
but I have hastily presented the matter as best I could. 

Mr. MANN. A number of gentlemen voted for it, and a 
greater number voted against it, as I understand. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will again put the 
question. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 15. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
issue and patent to Ella Oliver Richardson and Edmund Richardson the 
west fractional half of southwest fractional quarter of section 2, 27.24 
acres; all fractional section 11, 320 acres; all that part of northeast 
quarter of northwest 3 section 13 lying west of the eastern 
boundary of what was formerly section 40, approximately 24.84 acres; 
northwest quarter of northwest quarter section 27, 39.95 acres; south 
half of northeast quarter and northwest, quarter of northeast quarter 
section 28, 106.91 acres; all situated in township 18 north, range 10 
east, Louisiana meridian bene A eee 18.93 acres in East 
Carroll and Madison Parishes, + upon 3 to the Government 
the sum of $1.25 per acre, lands which they and their grantors have 
occupied under claim and color of title and open and notorious posses- 
sion for upward of 50 years: Provided, That proper application for the 
purchase of these lands be filed hereunder in the district land office within 
six months from the passage of this act, and that no adverse claim 
thereto be officially on record as pending when the application is allowed 
and the sale is made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is a typographical error 
in this amendment. Without objection, the Clerk will be in- 
structed to correct it. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 16. That the location No. 33 in township 6 north, range 9 west, 
second poner: meridian, Indiana, which has been surveyed in the 
name of William Watson, as appears from the field notes of survey on 
file in the General Land Office, be, and the same is hereby, confirmed 
to the said William Watson, and the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office shall issue his certificate as register ex officio and cause a patent 
to be issued for said claim to William Watson, his heirs, assigns, and 
legal representatives: Provided, That this act and the patent which 
may be granted in pursuance of the same shall only operate as a relin- 

uishment on the part of the United States, and shall in no way preju- 

ice any valid adverse right, if such exist, to the said land; the intent 
being that title shall inure to the true owners of the land under the 
daws of Indiana, including laws of limitation and see Seg as though 
patent had issued during the lifetime of said William Watson. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 17. That the homestead entry No. 06376 made by James Par- 
meter on February 10, 1914, for the west half of the southeast quarter 
and the east half of the southwest quarter, section 15, township 5 
south, range 30 west, fifth principal meridian, on which proof of com- 
pliance of law has been made, be, and the same is hereby, validated. 
and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to issue patent 
thereon. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 18. That the additional homestead application No. 027498, filed 
by Andrew J. Brasswell on July 16, 1913, be, and the same is hereby, 
validated and allowed as to the west half of the southeast quarter, 
section 32, township 14 south, range 36 east, New Mexico principal 
meridian, effective as of the date filed, and that the State of New Mexico, 
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through its proper officers, be, and it is hereby, authorized to select 
80 acres of surveyed, nonmine „ unappropriated, and unreserved public 
Jand In lieu of the above described tract. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 19. That upon the tender of a valid and sufficient soldiers’ addi- 
tional right, within a period to be fixed by the Secre of the Inte- 
rior, in support of the pending application of Hugh L. Shafer, known 
Is serial No. 045534, to enter the northeast quarter of the 

3 of section 32, township 22 north, range 12 east, Mon- 
tana meridian, the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
issue patent for the land herein described to George Van Voast, in 
whose interest said application was submitted, notwithstanding the in- 
tervention of any claim to the land not lawfully initiated prior to the 
filing of said application by Hugh L. Shafer. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 20. That the arei Sage the Interior is hereby authorized and 
directed to permit Nathan Seamon to make a second homestead 
entry: Provided, That in perfecting title to any homestead entry made 
under the provisions hereof said Seamon shall be entitled to claim credit 
for all residence, cultivation, and improvements shown in connection 
with his former entry, known as Denver serial 011928, and, if such 
entry is commuted, shall be entitled to credit for the $200 paid in con- 
nection with said Denver entry: Provided, That Seamon first reconvey 
to the Government the land embraced in said former entry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 21, That Clarence Hazelbaker is hereby granted right of selec- 
tion of 80 acres of unappropriated nonmineral, unreserved public lands 
of the United States in lieu of lands described as follows: The west 
half of the northeast quarter of section 15, township 31 north, range 3 
east, Boise meridian, for which patent was issued upon his final 
homestead certificate, but which it su aig appeared was included 
in the land 8 to Me-yone-yah, under Indian allotment No, 
ces Indian Reservation: Prov the land sel 


area of the original selecttion, and 
able for entry under the stock-raising homestead law, then selection may 
be made in area equal to four times the area of the selection authorized 
heretofore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Ganpy offers the following amendment: Page 21, at the end of 
the bill, insert a new section, as follows: 

“ Sac, 22. That Rebecca C. Pepper is hereby permitted and given the 
right to select from lands subject to ho entry in the United 
States 80 acres of such land, and upon selection being made the Secre- 
tary of the Interior be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to exe- 
cute proper conyeyance of title to such land to said Rebecca C. Pepper 
without ap a r her to comply with any of the usual homestead pro- 
visions as to dence on or improvement of such land: Provided, That 
the land selected shall be of general character to that in the 
original homestead, but if selection is made of land designated or sub- 
ject to 2 under the en homestead act, then selection 
may be in double the area of the al selection, and if selection is 
made under lands available for entry under the stock-raising homestead 
law, then on may be made in area equal to four times the area 
of the selection au heretofore.” 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Speaker—— 

' Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think some explanation 
should be given. I would like to inquire whether it is the pur- 
pose of the members of the committee to keep on adding private 
claims to this omnibus claims bill. This is really a private 
claim bill, which had no right on the Public Calendar or on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Ganpy] has the floor. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, this is the only amendment I 
have. It is a bill that is on the calendar, and it is on all fours 
with other bills on the calendar. I yield to my colleague [Mr. 
CrAMTON]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I may say that this is a bill 
which by oversight was not called to the attention of the com- 
mittee when they were making up this omnibus measure. It is 
a bill introduced by my colleague Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Mich- 
igan, which passed the Senate in the Sixty-third Congress, and 
which was favorably reported to this House but failed to get 
action. It has been favorably reported by the Committee on 
the Public Lands in this Congress since the omnibus bill was re- 
ported, is on the Private Calendar, and therefore is not eligible 
to go on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, It is a bill to give 


Rebecca C. Pepper the right to make a substitution. On Sep- 
tember 28, 1908, she was allowed to make a homestead entry, 
of certain lands, the same, according to the Federal land office 
records at Marquette, Mich., being open to entry. She went 
on the land, and several years later, after she had spent about 
$2,500 on it, it was discovered that the lands were not subject 
to entry because of an old military bounty land warrant issued 
in 1866. And having been misled by the books of the land office, 
and having made these improvements, which she has lost, this 
bill merely proposes that she may have an opportunity to enter 
without residence an equal amount of other land in the State 
of Michigan open to entry; or, if it is of inferior value, that 
she may be allowed to enter 160 acres instead of 80; and as to 
all of that the Department of the Interior, both in 1913 and 
again in January of this year, has made favorable reports, 
which have been put into the report of the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, it is very apparent that if the 
latest decision of the Chair with relation to section 14 is to 
stand, these sections will have to be renumbered; and I want to 
ask the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp], with whom 
I had an agreement with relation to section 14, from which he 
so graciously released me, if now, inasmuch as these sections 
would have to be renumbered, and inasmuch as there was a 
misunderstanding as to just what that vote was and how Mem- 
bers should vote on the amendment, he would have any objec- 
tion at this time to returning to section 14 and taking the vote 
over again? 

Mr, WALSH. I would object to it. We can not be voting on 
these things twice. 

Mr. GANDY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the numbers of the sections be corrected. 

Mr. MANN. The Clerk will properly number the sections. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Idaho 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

5 offered by Mr. FRENCH, Insert the following as a new 


“Sec. 23. That Oliver P. Pring, of Lewiston, Idaho, is hereby 
cane right of selection of 160 acres of nonmineral unreserved pub- 
je lands of the United States in lieu of lands 3 by the said 
Oliver P. Pring, for which patent was issued Ulysses g Bartlett 
upon his final homestead cate No, 5689, but wh: it subsequently 
appeared was partly included in the land patented to Hattie Moody 
under Indian allotment No. 1711, embracing the following-described 
land: The east half of wt 4, section 35, 36 north, 


able to entry under the stock-raising homestead law, then selection 
may be made in area equal to four times the area of the selection au- 
thorized heretofore.” 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, the House is entitled to an ex- 
planation of just what this amendment proposes to do. It pro- 
poses to grant to Oliver P. Pring the right to acquire a home- 
stead of 160 acres of the lands described, or in lieu of not being 
able to acquire a homestead of 160 acres of land available under 
the general homestead laws, then double that amount under the 
320-acre homestead law, or four times that amount under the 
stock-raising homestead law. 

Mr, WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FRENCH. Let me make my statement first. The facets 
are these: In 1897 the Government of the United States issued 
an Indian allotment to one Hattie Moody, which allotment in- 
eluded this particular land, amounting to 5 acres. Through 
some inaccuracy in keeping the records no notation was made 
in the matter, and several years later, or about 1908, Ulysses S. 
Bartlett was permitted to acquire the land under the home- 
stead law, and a patent was issued. Bartlett sold the land. It 
passed through the hands of one or two innocent purchasers, 
and finally Mr. Pring acquired it. After Mr. Pring acquired 
the land and possibly had sold it—I am not sure on that point— 
it was discovered that there was a conflict as to the land, and 
that the land that had been patented to Bartlett had been 
allotted and patented in part to Hattie Moody. Subsequently, 
in the United States district court the patent was canceled, so 
far as it involved the land in question. This tract of land is 
down on the river bottom, where it is very valuable. Before 
the matter was disposed of by the court, Pring went to the 
Indian woman and offered her $500 an acre for it. In order 
that you may know how valuable it is, I call your attention 
to the fact that he offered her $500 an acre for this particular 
tract. It was refused by her, Apparently there was nothing 
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for the court to do except to cancel the patent. Of course Mr. 
Pring is the loser. I have his affidavit here showing that he 
has lost something like $3,500. Now, there seems to be an ob- 
jection to this bill, because we can not get it out of our heads 
that an acre of land is a unit of value and a medium of ex- 
change. Gentlemen, if we still lived in an age when we kept 
books by cutting notches on sticks, there would be reason in 
that logic, but we have passed by those times. Case after case 
has been reported in this bill where the land did not involve 
as great a value and where we have permitted the person who 
was injured to go and acquire other lands. The last case on 
the bill is the Hazelbaker case. I suppose that the loss there 
to the original entryman is not nearly equal to the loss of Mr. 
Pring, yet, because we could measure it in approximately the 
same number of acres, no question was made, and we reported 
favorably on a bill to grant relief to that man. Yet here is a 
case where the land is valuable, worth $500 an acre nearly 10 
years ago, and worth more than that now, but because it does 
not approximate in area 80 acres or 160 acres we say, “ Why, 
We can not report any relief for him.” I can not get any relief 
from the Claims Committee; I can not get any relief from the 
Indian Committee; I can not get any relief from the depart- 
ae There is no place where this man can go for relief except 
ere. 

Mr. MONDELL. I assume that the claimant is not a quali- 
fied homestead entryman? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; he is not. 

Mr. MONDELL. And all you are doing is proposing to make 
him a qualified homestead entryman? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; and let him take a homestead and 
let him be granted this land in lieu of the land that was errone- 
ously patented to the Indian woman. 

Mr. MONDELL. You do not grant him any particular tract? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; we grant him the right to acquire a tract. 

Mr. MONDELL. An you do is to make this claimant a quali- 
fied homestead entryman? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; the language is practically the same as 
the Hazelbaker case, where it is granted to Hazelbaker the 
right to acquire land in lieu of land erroneously patented to 
‘Hazelbaker. Here we grant 160 acres in lieu of 5 acres, and if 
‘Pring can not find such land under the general aw 

Mr. MONDELL. That is exactly what he could do if you 
make him a qualified entryman. 

Mr. FRENCH. ‘Then he would have to live on the land, prove 
up, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. MONDELL, All you do is to allow the man to make the 
entry? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; we let him do what we have done in the 
Hazelbaker t him to acquire land in lieu of it. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. This was not considered by the committee? 

Mr. FRENCH. It was considered by the subcommittee and 
was turned down. 
| Mr. FERRIS. This provides that the land can be had by the 
entryman without the payment of any money? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the bill ever been reported by any com- 
mittee? 

Mr. FRENCH. I have had it before the committee; the com- 

mittee did not report it, but turned it down, and the Department 
of the Interior reported adversely on it. 
| Mr. WALSH. And the gentleman is asking the House to put 
‘on an amendment rejected by the committee of the House and 
reported upon adversely by the Interior Department. What 
are the particular facts why this amendment ought to be put 
‘in the bill? 
| Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I suppose, if I have done 
nothing else I have at least focused attention on the absurd 
system under which we are working when a claimant having a 
legitimate claim against the Government has no place to go for 
relief. 
I have introduced a bill that the department may have the 
power over small claims to adjudicate them, and that in certain 
leases they may be taken to the Court of Claims on appeal, and 
in case of large claims they may be taken to the Congress. What 
are we going to do? The Government was at fault in this case; 
it issued a patent of the land to an Indian woman and later per- 
mitted a homesteader to acquire the same land, which, when Mr. 
Pring owned it, was worth $500 an acre, and to save himself he 
was willing to pay the Indian woman $500 an acre and wipe 
out her claim. We are asking that he may not be allowed to lose 
the value of the land on account of the blunders of the Govern- 
ment, and there ought to be some way in which to find relief, 


Mr. WALSH. Can the gentleman state the grounds on which 
the committee refused to report the bill? 

Mr. FRENCH. I think the grounds are the ones that I have 
indicated, that the amount of the land is only 5 acres. There 
is one other point, and that is one relied upon in part by the 
department, that Mr. Pring knew that the land was Indian land 
before-he bought it. He swears positively that he did not. More 
than that, it is dearly within the land purchased by Pring, ac- 
cording to the description of the patent, and it required action 
in the Federal court to set aside the title. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. What the gentleman says 
indicates that this case is similar to the one I had. 

Mr. FRENCH. With this exception: That this only involves 
5 acres of land which are of great value, and in the gentleman’s 
case he had a larger aren—80 or 160 acres, I forget Which 
that could be taken care of by an even exchange. In this case 
we haye only 5 acres, and it is worth more than 160 acres of 
any other land referred to in the bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am in thorough sympathy 
with the gentleman and what he is trying to do. There ought 
to be some way in which the department of the Government that 
makes serious mistakes involving land can correct these mis- 
takes and make good the loss. In my case there was a school- 
teacher of my district who undertook to get a patent on 80 
acres of land. It was found to be subject to patent, and she 
located on it, put improvements on it, and expended $2,500. 
ae Peet ear I think we have taken care of that case in 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. When she applied for a 
patent she was told that it had previously been patented to an- 
other party. She asked for redress, and the officials told her 
that the deed given by the Government is only a quitclaim and 
that there is no liability whatever on the Government. The only | 
way for us was to come to Congress and ask for relief, and when! 
we do so we are put off for years, as we are in this case. { 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Idaho has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. I ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman has 
had how much time? 

Mr. FRENCH. Ten minutes. 

Mr. MANN. There are a lot of other cases on the calendar. 
Does not the gentleman think he has had a fair chance to make | 
his statement? 

Mr. FRENCH. When it comes to that, I have occupied little 
time of the House, but I am willing to recognize the fact that 
other Members are much interested in other bills, and I think, 
Mr. Speaker, I have said all I need to say. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- | 
ment offered by the gentleman from Idaho. | 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. | 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- | 
ment. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the bill add a new section, as follows: N 


“That I, N. Ellis be permitted te purchase from the United States a 
. 10, and 11 of section 20, lots 6 and 7 of section 3, and lots 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
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: Provided her, application 1 

K trom the passage of this 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the point of orner: 
on the bill. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, this is a measure that — 
been duly considered by the Public Lands Committee and after - 
wards referred to a special committee, and a hearing was had 
on the same. ‘The special committee found that the bill should 
be enacted into law and reported it back to the Public Lands 
Committee with a favorable report. The bill is now on the 
Private Calendar. This is a case in which a party named Ellis 
and those through whom he received title from have had undis- 
puted possession of the property for a period of 50 years. In 
1916 the Government made a new survey, and in this new survey, 
they found that this land that this man had been paying taxes 
on for a period of 50 years was not included in that which he 
originally obtained, and so the Public Lands Committee and the 
subcommittee, after considering the merits of the matter, re- 

ported this bill favorably to the House. It is on the Private 
Balendar and for that reason I wish to have it added to this 
Dill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Wisconsin make the point of order? 
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Mr. MeCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman win 
not make the point of order. It has been duly considered by 
one of the large committees in the House and has been con- 
sidered by a special committee. The Secretary of the Interior 
has reported favorably upon it. There is no controyersy about 
it, and even the attorneys—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Which committee reported favorably 
upon it? 

Mr, McCLINTIC. The Public Lands Committee. And even 
ithe attorneys representing the two contending parties have 
jagreed that the bill should be enacted into law. 
| Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, after the House has adopted 
an amendment which the committee did not favorably report 
I do not think that it is consistent to make the point of order 
on one upon which it did favorably report. I withdraw the 
Point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
withdraws the point of order. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. . 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
third reading of the Senate bill as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ganpy, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
[which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
| Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, eight of the items included in the 
bill just passed are on the Private Calendar as individual bills, 
and I ask unanimous consent that they be ordered fo lie on the 
table, the bills being H. R. 4239, H. R. 1672, H. R. 13109, H. R. 
3786, H. R. 12122, H. R. 10403, H. R. 11919, and H. R. 6052. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent that the bills be enumerated 
on the Private Calendar, which have been incorporated within 
the bill just passed as amendments, do lie on the table. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp’ upon the bill passed and upon 
my services in this House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MONONGAHELA RIVER, ALLEGHENY COUNTY, PA. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 13427) granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Monongahela River, at or near 
the borough of Wilson, in the county of Allegheny, in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

| The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
-consideration of the bill? 

| There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the consent of Congress is hereby nted to 
the county of ‘Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl „ and its 

ecessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a brae; 
‘with approaches thereto, across the Monongahela River, at a point suit- 
able to the interests of nagivation, at or near the borough of Wilsen, 
in the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of Ivania, 
in accordance with the visions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 


23, 1906. 
Bgc. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
exp reserved. 
| The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed and to Jay that motion on the table. 
Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move to recon- 
jsider the vote by which the bill was passed and to lay that mo- 
ition on the table. 
| The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

|- CANAL CONNECTING LAKE ERIE AND OHIO RIVER. 

The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 11579) to authorize the appointment 
\of a board of engineers to make a preliminary location, survey, 


i 


The Clerk will report the next 


t 


Is there objection to the present 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


and plans for a canal connecting the waters of Lake Erie anå 
the Ohio River on the line of the Miami and Erie Canal from 
Toledo to Cincinnati, Ohio, and from a point near Defiance, 
Ohio, to a point in the southerly end of Lake Michigan, and tọ 
estimate the cost thereof, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice and be placed at the 
foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice 
to go to the foot of the calendar. Is there objection? - 

There was no objection. 


CIVIL RIGHTS OF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 13185) to amend paragraph 1 of 
section 200 of article 2 of the act entitled “An act to extend pro- 
tection to the civil rights of members of the Military and Naval 
Establishments of the United States engaged in the present war,” 
approved March 8, 1918. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wish the gentleman would explain the necessity for this now. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, it is recommended by the Attor- 
ney General's Department, and until the war is actually ended 
there is some necessity for it, according to his statement. Tech 
nically the war is not over and probably will not be for several 
months, and perhaps more than that. 

Mr. MANN. We have gotten along without it until the war 
was actually over, and what is the necessity for it now? 

Mr. STEELE. The only change made by this amendment is 
to protect the rights of the United States so that they shall not 
be compelled to give an indemnifying bond. That is the only 
purpose of the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I should like to have the bill reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 1 of section 200 of article 2 of 
the act entitled “An act to extend protection to the civil rights of mem- 
bers of the Military and Naval tablishments of the United States 
engaged in the present war,” approved March 8, 1918, be, and is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 200. That in any action or proceedin 
if there shall be a default of an 2 tag by the defendant the plaintiff 
before entering judgment shall file in the court an affidavit settin 
forth facts showing that the defendant is not in military service. 1 
unable to file such affidavit plaintiff shall in lieu thereof file an affidavit 
setting forth either that the defendant is in the military service or that 
plaintiff is not able to determine whether or not defendant is in such 
service, If an affidavit is not filed showing that the defendant is not 
in the military service, no judgment shall be entered without first secur- 
ing an order of court 1 entry, and no such order shall be 
made if the defendant is in such service until after the court shall have 
appointed an attorney to represent defendant and protect his interest, 
and the court shall on application make such appointment. Unless it 
appears that the defendant is not in such service the court may ire 
as a condition before judgment is entered that the plaints file a bond 
approved by the court conditioned to indemnify the defendant, if in 

itary servi against any loss or damage that he may suffer by, 
reason of any jo ent should the judgment be thereafter set aside 
in whole or in pa And the court may make such other and further 
order or enter such judgment as in its opinion may be necessary to pro-' 
tect the rights of the defendant under this act: Provided, That in cases 
in which United States is the plaintiff no indemnity bond shall be 
required, and court fees incurred by attorneys appointed to protect the 
interests of absent defendants, together with such attorneys’ fees as 
the court may direct, shall be paid by the United States.” 

With the following committee amendment: 

3, lines 3 and 4, strike out “together with such attorneys’ fees 
as the court may direct.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there obejction to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar, 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

Committee amendment: Page 3, lines 3 and 4, strike out “ together 
with such attorneys’ fees as the court may direct.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Garp, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


commenced in any court 
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VALIDATION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC-LAND ENTRIES. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 13034) to validate and confirm cer- 
tain erroneously allowed entries in the State of Minnesota. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
‘none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Minnesota? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That in all cases where Chippewa Indian 3 in 
nesota, ceded under the act ef Congress approved Janua 

(25 Stat. L., p. 642), were assessed under the State dra ae rea 
prior to the opening of the lands to entry, where the lands were sub- 
sequently opened to entry and were thereafter sold under the said 
drainage laws, and where cash entries for the lands were s 
made as mous authorized by the act of Congress approved 
1908 (35 Stat. I. P 169), such erroneou lowed entries, if other. 
wise regular, be, and the same are hereby, validated and confirmed. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. STEENERSON, à motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


WAR WORKERS OF AMERICA. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 13072) to incorporate the War 
Workers of America. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object to this bill. 
another of similar tenor on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts objects, and the bill is stricken from the calendar. 

ADDITIONAL JUDGE, NORTHERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT, TEXAS, 

The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 18629) to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional district judge in and for the northern 
judicial district of the State of Texas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SUMNERS, Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly, I will withhold my objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a very brief 
statement to the Members of the House with regard to this 
bill. Judge Meeks, who is the presiding judge of this district, is 
now in a sanitarium in California. He has been out of the dis- 


oe" 


There is 


trict much of the time for the past two years. His health began’ 


to fail about 10 years ago, and since that time his health has 
been in a precarious condition. Last fall he had a stroke, and 
under the advice of his physician left the district. He was 
unconscious for a while and his physician states that he will 
not be able to return for at least a year and a half, and when he 
does return he will not be able to do the heavy work of the dis- 
trict. There is now pending in that district about a thousand 
cases. There has not been tried in that district but one civil 
ease since last summer. The district is composed of about 99 
counties, something in the neighborhood of 70,000 square miles 
of territory. It embraces the cities of Dallas and Fort Worth, 
82 miles apart, which have a total population of more than a 
quarter of a million people. There is in this district about a 
million and a quarter of people. Now, to add to the difficulties 
of that situation, the judge of the eastern district, which is an 
adjoining district, is in a sanitarium now at El Paso. This bill 
“was prepared by the Department of Justice and was introduced 
at the request of the Attorney General. The Attorney General 
‘eame before the Committee on the Judiciary, having this bill 
in charge, and urged upon us that the situation obtaining in 
that district amounts practically to a denial of justice. Now, 
1 am going to read a very brief statement which indicates some 
‘of the difficulties we are up against 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman would yield—I do not 


want to interrupt any statement the gentleman desires to make 


but in view of the very unhealthy climate of Texas in reference 
to Federal judges I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
et The Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Cal- 
endar. 
| Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 


Whole House on the state of the Union and, pending that re- 
quest, I desire to ask the Chair with reference to a parliamen- 
tary matter. A bill identical in purpose but very slightly dif- 
ferent in language, has passed the Senate and is now on the 
Speaker's table. I desire to have the Senate bill substituted for 
the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
asks unanimous consent—— 

Mr. WALSH. What is the Senate bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole—— 

Mr. MANN. We do not know it is to be considered at all 
if the request is granted. The gentleman, I understood, asked 
unanimous consent to consider the Senate bill in lieu of consid- 
ering the House bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS. That was the request I desired to make. 

Mr. MANN. Is the Senate bill at the desk? 

A Mr. SUMNERS. Yes; I have sent it up. It has passed the 
enate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The request the gentleman 
makes is that this bill be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MANN. The Committee of the Whole can not substitute 
one bill for another. The House might do so. 

Mr. SUMNERS. What I desire is that we may now consider 
= Senate bill, which is identical in purpose with the House 

Mr. MANN. It is not identical, bu. i 

Mr. SUMNERS, And I desire to submit that request. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to consider the Senate bill in lieu of the 
House bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Let the Senate bill be reported. 

mos SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the Sen- 
ate 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 5342) providing for the rh era of an additional district 
judge for the northern judicial district of the State of Texas. 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the President of the United wages: 7.35 and 
bo ler lpg donors of the Senate, shall a * 
northern judicial 


oS - 1 3 — as of the 2 — States ar ag — 
istrict of the of Texas, who s possess the same powers, 
form the same duties, and receive the sume compensation and allowance 
as the present judge of said district. 
.. 


Sec. 2 That whenever a 
trict judge for the northern district of Texas senior in comm 


vacancy shall not be filled, and thereafter there shall be but one ls. 
trict judge in said district. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that this bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The Clerk will report the bill for amendment. 

The bill was read for amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the House 
bill of similar tenor will lie on the table. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

On motion of Mr. Suuxrns, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill (S. 5842) was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS ROCK RIVER, JANESVILLE, WIS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 5192) for the construction of a bridge across 
Rock River at or near South Jackson Street, in the city of 
Janesville, Wis. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the city of Janesville, in the State of Wis- 
consin, be, and ‘the game is hereby, authorized to construct, main 
and operate a bridge and approa es thereto —— the Rock River 
a point suitable to the —— of 3 at or near the point 
where South Jackson Street, in said city of Janesvi connects with 
said Rock River, in accordance with the provisions of act entitled 


“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable watcrs,” 
approved March 23, 


The gentleman from Texas 


1906. 
EC. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

: LAFAYETTE NATIONAL PARK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 4957) to establish the Lafayette National Park 
in the State of Maine. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, personally 
I have no objection to creating the Mount Desert Park or the 
Sieur de Monts National Monument, situated on Mount Desert 
Island, as a national park, but I question the propriety of giv- 
ing the name of Lafayette to a small monument such as this, 
rather than having Lafayette’s name attached to some large 
‘national park which might more fittingly express the obligation 
of our Government to that great revolutionary patriot. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, if there were any larger park 
Which the gentleman desired to have honored by this name, I 
‘can see force in his objection, but there is none, and there are 
many reasons why this is an appropriate name. This land 
which is the subject of this bill and is of about 5,000 acres in 
area now, and is to be increased by gifts to the Government to 
10,000 or 20,000 acres, has very interesting historical relations 
with the French, having been discovered by Champlain in the 
very early part of the seventeenth century. 

The people interested in this measure desired to change the 
name to Lafayette National Park. While I personally believe 
that the name of Mount Desert National Park might be more 
appropriate and more distinctly local, I deferred in my judg- 
ment to that of others interested in this matter. For that reason 
I hope the gentleman will not insist on his suggestion that the 
‘name be changed by amendment, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It should also be noted in the statement of 
‚Secretary Lane that this proposed park is now the third among 
‘all national-park areas in the number of people visiting it an- 
nually, something like 50,000. 
| Mr. PETERS. I think it is the second, if the gentleman will 
permit me, in the number of people visiting it. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Maine yield? 

Mr. PETERS. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. If this should be named “Lafayette National 

\Park ” will you guarantee it will not be used by suffragettes 

res n yarious things, which might cause a great forest 
re 


The question is on the third 


} Mr. PETERS. I wish to say that our suffragettes are not f 


of the incendiary variety, and besides Maine voted 2 to 1 
‘against suffrage about a year ago. So I do not think there is 
any danger along that line. 

Mr. MANN. But Lafayette Park is used for that purpose 
-almost daily, and everybody now knows where Lafayette 
Park is. 

+ Mr. DALLINGER. You ought to change the name of the 
latter park to some other. 

> Mr. MANN. When Lafayette Park is mentioned—and no- 
body will say Lafayette National Park—there will occur to the 
mind of everybody in the country the front of the White House, 
where the suffragettes are engaged in burning some kind of a 
"proclamation, trying to annoy President Wilson, or doing some- 
thing else. 

Mr. PETERS. As soon as we get suffrage all those objec- 
tions will disappear entirely. 

Mr. MANN. It will still be known as “Lafayette Park.” 

f Mr. PETERS. But the value of the objection will cease. 

Mr. MANN, Here is the name of a well-known park front- 
ing the White House, across the Avenue from the President's 
Mansion, and now they want to name a park up in Maine and 
¿call it “Lafayette National Park.” The word “National” 
‘will not be used, except officially, and no one will take the 
trouble to hunt it up and locate it. Everybody will think of 
Lafayette Park down here in Washington. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I know, as the gentleman has stated, that 
it is called down here “ Lafayette Park,” but on the books is it 
not called Jackson Park? 

{ Mr. MANN. I think that may be so. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think the gentleman will 

find that that is so. 


Mr. PETERS. I think there will be no confusion in the 
minds of people visiting the area in question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I agree with the mover of the bill that 
the name “ Mount Desert” would be more appropriate. 

Mr. PETERS. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon it. 

Mr, STAFFORD. All of us know the location of Mount 
Desert, and I am not going to enter an objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill just because I think the name of Lafa- 
yette is not fittingly connected with this small island park. 

Mr. PETERS, It is a larger and more important park than 
remarks of the gentlemen might indicate. It is essentially a 
park and not a monument, and that is one reason why this bill 
should pass. Having now an area of 5,000 acres, it is hoped to 
increase it to 20,000 in the not distant future, all without cost 
to the Government, through the continuance of the public- 
spirited efforts of the farsighted and patriotic gentlemen (pre- 
eminently including Mr. George B. Dorr, of Boston and Bar 
Harbor) who have been devoting their energy to this matter 
for years. 

The park already is an important national project, and its 
possibilities are immense. 

It is the only national park area established for the use 
and enjoyment of the people east of the Rocky Mountains 
and the only national park area in the country bordering on 
the ocean and giving people contact with the sea or view of 
coastal scenery. ’ 

It is in the heart of the most beautiful and picturesque 
scenery on the Atlantic coast, if not in the world. It includes 
as its dominating feature the highest summit on the Atlantic 
shore. It is the only spot where the mountains meet the sea. It 
is in a climate eagerly sought by thousands for its invigorat- 
ing and health-giving qualities in summer, autumn, and even 
winter. This New England section constitutes by far the great- 
est recreational asset in the country and the most available, 
lying within reach by motor, train, and boat from the most 
densely peopled section of the United States and of over half 
of its total population. This shore is being rapidly taken up 
in private occupation by people coming from every eastern and 
central portion of the country, and in a few years’ time this 
tract, now nationally owned, will be the single spot of beauty on 
it freely open to the public and devoted to a public use. 

It will furnish recreation and pleasure to different types of 
people to an extent greater than any other park possible in this 
country. 

Is a man interested in geology? Within the area of this 
park are some of the most ancient and interesting mountain 
and rock formations in the world, clearly exhibiting. to the 
trained eye of the geologist changes of level of the coast and 
the later movement of the ice sheet, which stripped from the 
land its ancient soil, wore down the hills which had been 
pushed up, cut the valleys, and formed the innumerable lakes 
and ponds, now filled with the clearest and purest of water. 

Is a man interested in history? This land contains the site, 
in 1613, of the earliest French missionary settlement upon the 
continent. It was discovered by Champlain in 1604, who first 
landed and named these mountains, which for more than a cen- 
tury remained the property of France as a portion of her ancient 
Province of Acadia, granted in 1688 by Louis XIV to Cadillac, 
the founder of Detroit and early governor of Louisiana, passed 
by English conquest into the possession of Massachusetts and 
by her given to her last colonial governor, Sir Francis Bernard, 
as a reward for patriotic service. 

Is a man interested in botany and forestry? This particular 
spot, for some reason, through a combination of soil and cli- 
mate, is more earnest in its effort to grow things than any. 
other place in that fertile section of the country. It is covered 
by an extraordinary variety of trees, shrubs, and flowers, and 
capable of sheltering and nurturing many others. 

Is a man interested in wild life? This country is rich in 
bird life, and this particular spot under national management 
could be made a bird sanctuary of large importance, lying, as 
it does, directly in the course of the Atlantic coast migration 
route to the great summer breeding regions of the north. It 
was formerly a favorite haunt of moose, deer, and beaver, which 
need protection only to become again abundant. ‘Trout thrive 
yery plentifully in the lakes and streams, and it is alone among 
our national-park lands in the admirable opportunities it offers 
for deep-sea fishing. 

For the tired professional man, business man, or mechanic it 
offers unexcelled facilities for recreation and health, walking 
and climbing its paths and trails, breathing the ozone of the 
forests mingled with the breath of the sea. 

Secretary Lane has called attention to the fact that the 
creation of this park was not the result of chance but of care- 
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ful, thought-out intention. No better way of extending into the 
crowded eastern regions of the country the immediate benefits 
of our national-park system could have been devised. The 
bringing of this park into the national-park system will be of 
inestimable benefit to future generations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the bill be consid- 
ered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maine 
moves that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the tracts of land, easements, and other 
real estate heretofore kncwn as the Sieur de Monts National Monu- 
ment, situated on Mount Desert Island, in the county of Hancock and 
State of Maine, established and designated as a national monument 
under the act of June 8, 1906, entitled “An act for the preservation 
of American antiquities,” by presidential proclamation of July 8, 1916, 
is hereby declared to be a national park and dedicated as a public park 
for the benefit and enjoyment of the people under the name of the 
Lafayette National Park, under which name the aforesaid national park 
shall be entitled to receive and to use all moneys heretofore or here- 
after appropriated for Sleur de Monts National Monument. 

Src. 2. That the administration, protection, and promotion of said 
Lafayette National Vark shall be exercised under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior by the National Park Service, subject to the 
provision of the act of August 25, 1916, entitled “An act to establis 
a National Park Service, and for other purposes,” and acts additiona 
thereto or amendatory thereof. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in 
his discretion, to accept in behalf of the United States such other 
property on said Mount Desert Island, including lands, easements, 

uildings, and moneys, as may be donated for the extension or im- 
provement of said park. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr, Perens, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
= Mr, PETERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maine 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FLATHEAD INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 940) to provide for the payment for certain 
lands within the former Flathead Indian Reservation, in the 
State of Montana. 
` The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objects, r 
t Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the lady 
from Montana I will reserve my objection. 
| The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
reserves his objection. 

t Miss RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides that certain 
people who have taken up land on the Flathead Indian Reserva- 
ion shall not be required to pay the amount asked for in the 
second appraisement. 

| When the Flathead Indian Reservation was opened to settle- 
ment, and there was quite a little confusion because some land 
avhich had been allotted to the Indians and was afterwards 
withdrawn, this land was not appraised at the time the settlers 
went in. The Land Department sent word that these settlers 
should be allowed to go on the land, and they went on with the 
idea that the land would be appraised at the same value as 
similar land. After they had entered this land a second ap- 
praisement was made, and now the question is according to 
‘avhich appraisement should they pay. This bill provides that 
those who settled between August 26, 1910, and June 14, 1911, 
shall be required to pay the amount asked for in the first ap- 
praisement, and that the money shall be authorized to be repaid 
10 the Indians, covering the difference between the two ap- 
praisements. 

Altogether this difference could not amount to more than 
$65,000. It is not exactly known how much land will be in- 
wWolved, but the amount will not exceed $65,000. I think that 
any private corporation or land company that made the repre- 
gentations to the people that the Government made to the people 


The Clerk will report the bill 


The question is on the third 


The gentleman from Wisconsin 
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who entered this land on the Flathead Indian Reservation 
would certainly be held liable for this difference. The people 
who entered this land increased the value of it before the sec- 
ond appraisement was made, and at that time there was a boom 
in land values in that part of the country, which partially ac- 
counts for the difference in the appraisements, 

ae STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the lady from Montana 
yield? j 

Miss RANKIN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the first entry were not all the 
lands that had been apprkised taken and sold to those who had 
made entry upon them? And is it not a fact that these persons 
who entered upon lands that were not appraised went there sub- 
ject to the right of the Government to make any appraisal that 
it might see fit to make in the future? 

Miss RANKIN. According to the letter from the Land De- 
partment—— t 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, will the lady yield to me? t 

Miss RANKIN. Yes. s 

Mr. EVANS. The situation was this: The land was partly. 
appraised ; a large portion was appraised. Let us assume that 
the first set numbers from 1 to 7. The second set represent a 
piece of land contiguous to the first, where the value was not 
appraised. The settlers went upon the second piece of land on 
the same day, perhaps, that settlers went on the first piece. 
The Government says in substance, “I can not accept your filing 
on the second piece until the first piece shall have been ap- 
praised.” It took five years to get the first piece appraised. 

Mr. MANN. This bill does not apply to those cases. This 
bill only applies to the land that was appraised in 1907 and 
1908. 

Mr. EVANS. It applies to lands that were settled upon at 
the date of the settlement of the lands in 1908, when they were 
appraised, but some of them were not settled upon until 1912. 

Mr. MANN, It says, “Jands which have been appraised at 
an amount in excess at which similar lands were appraised.” 

Mr. EVANS. The gentleman is right. These settlers went 
on the land in perfect good faith, with the assurance that the 
price would be no greater than the first appraisement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There was no assurance. It was under- 
stood that these lands should be sold at the appraised value, 
and certain of the lands were appraised. Those that entered 
upon the land paid the amount of that appraisal. The others 
went on land that had not yet been appraised, subject to the 
right of the Government to appraise the Jand. later, The 
lands rose in value, and then the appraisers placed a higher 
value upon them than had been placed upon the land originally. 
Now they are trying to get something from the Government for 
nothing. ; 

Mr. EVANS. The man who settled on the second piece of 
laud added a value to it just as much as the man who settled 
on the first piece, because he built roads, and schoolhouses, and 
ditches, and farms. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. 
was Indian land? 

Mr. EVANS. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The Government acted as an intermediary be- 
tween the Indians and the settlers on the land, to transfer the 
title to the settlers? 

Mr. EVANS. Yes. 2 

Mr. MANN, Why should the intermediary have to pay a 
large sum of money just because the title passed through the 
intermediary? If the first appraisement was sufficient to allow. 
settlements with the settlers, why is it not sufficient to settle 
with the Indians? They are all residents of this same territory, 
are they not, both Indians and settlers? 

Mr. EVANS. Yes. The only reason I could assign in an- 
swer to the gentleman's question is that the Government, by 
reason of its failure to appraise the second piece of land, made 
itself liable. 

Mr. MANN. It is nonsense to talk about the Government 
paying this because it did not appraise the land. Now, here is 
the position: This bill was up here before, and the committee 
itself struck out the provision that the Government should pay 
the difference. 

Mr. EVANS. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Here is a case where the Government is not in- 
terested in any way whatever financially. It passes the title 
from the Indians through the Government to the settlers. 

Mr. EVANS. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Au appraisement is made at a low rate on a 
part of the land. Settlers acquired part of the land on that 
basis. Their improvements added to the value of the land, 
The Indians did not add to the value of the land. The claim is 


Supposing that is the case. This 
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that the settlers added to the value of the land and that there- 
fore the settlers who did not obtain the land on the first ap- 
praisement should now obtain it on the payment of the value 
of the land at the time of the first appraisement. Well, that 
is very much to the interest of the settlers. It may be just, but 
thereupon our good friends out there insist that because the 
Indians also live in Montana the Government also must pay 
them on the last appraisement, and give to the Indians the bene- 
fit of the additional value of the land, a value added by the 
settlers, but must not make the pay that. Well, the 
Government is a bare trustee, and for acting as a bare trustee 
you want to make them pay a large sum of money. Is that fair? 

Mr. EVANS. Would it be satisfactory to the gentieman to 
siika out the second section of the bill and let the first section 

ss? 

Mr. MANN. It would be if it was a House bill, and so we 
could control it; but, being a Senate bill, if we pass it here it 
will have to go back to the Senate, and this will very likely be 
restored there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The insurmountable objection that I had 
to the bill was that it imposed an obligation on the United 
States Government, which had no possible financial interest in 
the matter. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose eventually we will pay it anyhow, 
because we pay almost any old Indian claim in the course of 
time. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Let me remind the gentleman from Illinois 
that you do not pay any Indian claim until after the lapse of 
ubout 100 years. 

Mr. EVANS, Certainly this is a hardship on those people out 
there. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object to it in its present form. 

Miss RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
this bill passed over without prejudice, to go to the foot ef the 
calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The lady from Montana asks 
unanimous consent that the bill may go to the foot of the calen- 
dar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MEMORIAL TO FRANCIS ASBURY, 


. Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for one minute. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. When we had under consideration the 
Senate joint resolution authorizing the erection of a memorial 
to Francis Asbury, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Many] 
raised certain objections. I have prepared an amendment to 
the resolution and submitted it to the gentleman, and it meets 
with his approved, and I think will mect with the approval of 
the members of the committee. Therefore I ask unanimous 
consent to return to Senate joint resolution 107, and to clear 
up the matter by offering the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to return to Senate joint resolution 
107, authorizing the erection on the public grounds in the city 
of Washington, D. C., of a memorial to Francis Asbury, to which 
he proposes to offer an amendment. Is there objection? 
| Mr. STAFFORD. Let the suggested amendment be read first. 
; The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 
| The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, BANKHEAD : Page 2, line 5, after the word 


# memorial,” on * 47 followi ng: 
Provided, Tha’ erein provided for shall not be erected 


the memorial 
la on a of the Mall or Potomac Park, nor 

8 shart o the Capitol.” pa nae tar 
| The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I am quite in sympathy with the position taken by the gentle- 
man from Illinois, that all available tracts of land in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should not be preempted by the erection of 
monuments or memorials upon them, for worthy persons, it is 
true, but persons who are not known except perhaps to a small 
number. Would the gentieman have any objection to having 
the site chosen by the Commission of Fine Arts? 

Mr. MANN. That is provided in the resolution, is it not? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; it merely says that it shall be approved 
by the Commission of Fine Arts. Of course, we know that on 
Connecticut Avenue 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What is the gentleman's suggestion? 


Mr. STAFFORD. To have the proviso read: 

Provided, That the f the 
6 1 — — rf memorial shall be approved and the 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have no objection to that. I shall be 
glad to accept that suggestion, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


R cte,, That the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, be, 
and he is hereby, a authorized and directed to grant permission to the 


= the United States in the city of Wa D. other than 
of the Capitol, the Library of 3 the oiite H ofa 
memorial to Francis Asbury, a enter: en ook whose continuous 


journeyi through our citles, to vill: settlements, 
am 1774 to 1 to 1816, greatly promoted the interes interests of sof patriotism, educa- 
— A. ty. and were a distinct aid to the American 


— 8 BANKHEAD, Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
men! i 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered oF es BANKHEAD : Page 2 


„ line 5, after the word 
“ memorial,” insert the 


22. — 
n y 0 or mac nor on 
any ground within one- mile of the Capitol.” 


Mr, STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman think the excep- 
tion more fitting to lines 5 to 9 carried in the bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It might be from the standpoint of literary 
re n, but I do not sce that it adds anything to the ex- 
ception. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 


ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment 1 by Mr. STAFFORD: 1 
the words site chosen and,” and after the 
3, insert “and the site chosen.” 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think that is in accord 
with the construction he desires to have placed in the proviso? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hope so. i 

Mr. WALSH, I suggest that it needs the words “site shall 
be chosen.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. I accept the gentleman’s suggestion, nud L 
modify my amendment to that extent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is ou the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. BANKHEAD, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


STOCK-WATERING PRIVILEGES— FLATHEAD INDIAN KESERVATION, 
MONT, 


The next bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was the 
bill (S. 932) to provide stock-watering privileges on certain un- 
allotted lands on the Flathead Indian Reservation, Mont. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I want to in- 
quire if these lands are classified and appraised; and if so, 
whether they will be sold at the appraised value. 

Mr. EVANS. I do not know whether they are classified. My 
understanding was that they were Indian lands that would be 
allotted, and when allotted they want to keep open n passage- 
way, so that the cattle can get to the streams of water. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The purpose is, as I gathered from the 
report, that these lands were to be opened for settlement. It 
may. be that the lady from Montana can give the information. 

Miss RANKIN. There are certain lands back in the hills 
that can be allotted for stock-raising purposes. ‘There is no 
value to them unless they can have water. ‘Trails have been 


, lines 2 and 3, strike out 
Yord * approved,” in line 


formed by the cattle going to the water, and it is asked that the 
Department of the Interior withhold from allotment a narrow 
strip of land following these trails on the natural highway, so 
that the cattle may always find water. ‘Then it will be possible 
to allot the lands back in the hills for stock-raising purposes 
Mr. STAFFORD. 
open for settlement? 


It is not the purpose to throw the lands 
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Miss RANKIN. No further than they are opened, but it is 
the purpose to withhold this land, so that the cattle can get to 
the water. It is already thrown open to settlement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation of 
an objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Garner), 
tion to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Miss RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The lady from Montana asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be itt enacted, etc., That the act of April 23, 1904 (33 Stats. L., p. 
302), entitled “An act for the survey and allotment of lands now em- 
braced within the limits of the Flathead Indian Reservation, in the 
State of Montana,” and all amendments thereto, be amended by adding 
thereto the oe section: 

“Sec, 26. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to designate as valuable for stock-waterin 

jurposes such of the unallotted and unreserved lands of the Flathea 
ndian Reservation, which border on streams, as may be subject to 
settlement and disposal under sections 9 and.13 of this act. Lands 
so designated shall be disposed of under the terms of this act, subject 
to the conditions, which shalt be expressed in all patents issued for land 
so designated, that existing trails crossing said lands shall be kept open 
to the extent necessary to provide access for live stock to streams adja- 
cent to said lands. he Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
2 8 to perform all acts necessary to the enforcement of this con- 

on.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Miss Ranxkry, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LOTS FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES, SUN RIVER PROJECT, MONTANA. 


The next bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was the 
bill (S. 3571) granting lands for school purposes in lots No. 111 
in each of the town sites of Fort Shaw and Simms, Sun River 
reclamation project, Montana, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be hereby 
authorized and directed to issue patent conveying lot No, 111 in the 
town site of Fort Shaw, Sun River reclamation project, Montana, to 
school district No. 82, Cascade County, Mont., and also lot No. 111 in the 
town site of Simms, Sun River reclamation project, Montana, to school 
district No. 39, Cascade County, Mont, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I assume that 
there is some necessity for this legislation although the report 
does not indicate what it is. Have they not got the sites for 
schools for educational purposes? 

Miss RANKIN. In the reclamation projects they have made 
no provision for school sites. This is to give school sites in 
these two townships. The town sites are laid out by the Recla- 
mation Service. It is on Government land. 

Mr. WALSH. There is no reservation in reclamation projects 
for school purposes? 

Miss RANKIN. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, there is an informal matter 
to which I wish to call the attention of the lady from Montana. 
There is an obvious customary clause omitted in line 1. It 
reads “ that the Secretary of the Interior be hereby authorized.” 
The customary language is “that the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized.” The word “be” should be stricken out 
and “is” inserted. 

Miss RANKIN. Then I ask unanimous consent to so amend 
the bill. - 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, there 
is no information whatever in the report upon this bill. It is 
one of those reports sent in by the Secretary of the Interior 
Department and gives no information whatever. The so-called 
report describes the bill, and the description of the bill occupies 
most of the report, and then we find the following language; 

Upon investigation of the matter I find that there would be no objec- 
tion to the issue of such patent to the school districts, and I therefore 
suggest favorable action on the bill. 

That is about the limit! We go far enough in accepting the 
reports of the departments of the Government, and I have 
always insisted that we have a report from the department, but 
the object of that is to get information, There is no information 
here about this case. Although I do not know anything about 
it, having no information whatever before me, I presume that 


Is there objec- 


The question is on the third 


we have already given the State of Montana her proportionate 
share of school lands, and generally where additional lands are 
desired, it has been the practice to permit the school districts to 
acquire them upon paying the minimum price per acre. Whether 
there is an acre or more here I do not know. Probably no 
one else here knows how much there is. The Secretary of the 
Interior has not given us that information. All we know is that 
it is lot 111 in the town site of Fort Shaw, and a lot of the 
same number in the town site of Fort Simms. Does anybody, 
know how much the lot is? 

Mr. EVANS. As a Representative from Montana, I will state 
that I do not. 

Mr. BAER. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. BAER. I surveyed a great many of these lots 

Mr. MANN. That may be true, but the gentleman has not 
surveyed lot 111, has he? 

Mr. BAER. I may have surveyed this lot in the city of Simms, 
and that is what I was about to refer to. The average size of 
the lots run about 50 by 140. 

Mr. MANN, Nobody knows whether this is the average size 
lot or not. I have had a good deal to do with lots myself, and I 
know quite a good deal about it, but when the Committee on 
the Public Lands comes before the House with a bill to give 
away public land, it ought to give us some information, and 
when a bill is referred to the Department of the Interior for 
information, that department ought to give some information 
in addition to redescribing the title of the bill. 

The Secretary has given us a report about 10 or 12 lines 
long, and all but a couple of lines of the report repeat informa- 
tion already in the bill.’ Out of respect to the lady from Mon- 
tana [Miss RANKIN], and because she will not be with us in 
the next House, which I yery much regret [applause], I am 
not going to object to the consideration of the bill, because the 
amount involved can not be very much; but I shall in the 
future, as'I have in the past, object to considering bills of this 
character by unanimous consent which come before the House 
with no information. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Miss RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk again reported the bill for amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word, Although the bill is not in the customary form, yet be- 
cause it is a Senate bill, and because the intent of Congress is 
known, I shall not press the amendment I suggested in respect 
to the form of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Miss RANKIN, a motion to reconsider 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

GIG HARBOR MILITARY RESERVATION. 

The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 11219) providing for the appraisal 
and sale of the Gig Harbor abandoned military reservation, in 
the State of Washington, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask if the Clerk has a star print of the bill? A 
number of amendments were reported by the committee, but 
they are not shown on the print of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, this bil is a 
print known as Calendar No. 327, carrying the same matter as 
the bill H. R. 11219, which is the bill carrying numerous amend- 
ments suggested by the Department of the Interior and adopted 
by the Committee on the Public Lands. This bill is the same 
as the bill H. R. 8749, and that bill was reintroduced to cover 
certain amendments requested by the Interior Department. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, I have no way of telling what the 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Is there objection? 2 


The question is on the third 


he vote 


committee had in its mind, but this is what the committee re- 
ports: - 

The revised bill is H. R. 11219, which the Committee on the Public 
Lands recommends with the following amendments. 


If those are not amendments to H. R. 11219, then the com- 
mittee has expressed itself in a very unfortunate way. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The committee made three 
additional amendments. I hope the gentleman will not object 
to the consideration of the bill, but will let us make the amend- 
ments on the floor. 

Mr. MANN. I asked if there was a star print, thinking per- 
haps that the gentleman on looking at the bill would find that 
the amendments were not reported and would have a star print 
of it made. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to say that in 
order to conform to requests of various departments, I am about 
to offer still another amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire of the gentleman why the bill carries a pro- 
vision that only one-tenth of the appraised value shall be paid 
fn cash and the balance in nine equal installments, with in- 
terest at the rate of 4 per cent? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is following the plan 
heretofore followed in legislation affecting abandoned military 
reservations in that section of the United States. There were 
and are still a number of them, most of them small. This one 
iis only eighty-odd acres. 

Mr, STAFFORD. As I understand, where we have hereto- 
fore granted deferred payment it has usually been for a period 
of no longer than five years and the interest rate has been not 
less than 5 per cent. 
| Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think these proposed provi- 
lisions are about the same as in the cases of abandoned military 
reservations 23 and 24. At any rate, it comes up from the 
‘Interior Department fully recommended. 
| Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman believe when you are 
‘going to sell land under deferred payments that it should not 
be as low a rate as 4 per cent? 

Mr. MANN. We have frequently done it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I shall be satisfied with any 
easonable per cent of interest. 

Mr. MANN. Of course the interest rate has increased some, 
put we have frequently done it at 4 per cent. 
| Mr. STAFFORD. What is the interest rate in the gentle- 
man’s State? 
| Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It varies, but I presume it is 8 
iper cent generally in the State of Washington. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The gentleman will understand that 8 
iper cent would be on short loans, but G per cent is the rate on 
ireal estate. 

| Mr, STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman think it should be 
P per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wasbsngton. 
sonable figure. 

{ The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
‘mous consent to consider the bill in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

! The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
Pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER pro re. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. STAFFORD, When will amendments to the respective 
sections be in order—at the conclusion of the reading of the 

sections or the reading of the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is the first reading of the 
bill. If gentlemen desire to offer amendments, there can be a 
second reading of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 


I do not object to any rea- 
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Sec. 2, That after said survey and the rig thereof by the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office the A t thereof shall be filed in 
the office of the register and receiver in the manner provided by law, 
and thereafter any lawful lessee in actual occupancy on December 5, 
1917, of any portion of the lands described in on 1 hereof who 
made actual settlement thereon in good faith under the terms of a lease 
by the War Department, or a sublease thereunder on said date, or the 
heirs or assignees of such lessee or sublessee, shall be entitled to purchase 
for the appraised value one of such surveyed tracts so occupied, no right 
of purchase of such lessee or sublessee to exceed the lands actually occu- 

pes and Improved by him on December 5, 1917, and in no case ex 
0 acres in a body, according to Government surveys and subdivisions 
thereof, upon the payment to the Government of a sum of money equal 
to the appraisal value thereof, such a; isement to be made as provided 
by law: Provided, That payment to the Government may be made in one 


sum, or one-tenth cash and the balance in nine equal annual installments, 
with interest at 4 per cent per annum, as the purchaser may elect, 

Sec. 3. That if any tract of the lands described in section 1 hereof be 
not purchased by the lessee or sublessees, his heirs or assigns, as provided 
in section 2 of this act, within 90 days after the same becomes subject to 
3 under the provisions of this act, then and in that event the 

cretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to dispose of the remain- 
ing lands under the provisions of the act of Con of July 5, 1884, 
entitled “An act to provide for the of abandoned and useless 
military reservations,” and the said lessees, sublessees, heirs or assigns, 
in occupancy of lawfully leased tracts on December 5, 1917, who do not 
purchase such tracts ll have the privilege of removing from thelr 
tracts any and all improvements made thereon, and the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to reappraise any unsold tracts from time to 
time before offering the same for sale under said act of July 5, 1 8 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
House consider amendments proposed in the report on this bill, 
beginning with page 2, line 15, after the word “law” insert 
the following 

Mr. MANN. It should be page 2, line 18. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; page 2, line 18, add the 
following amendment: After the word “law” insert the fol- 
lowing: . 

Provided, That in making such appraisements the appraisers shall 
aad erect the improvements thereon made by the eccupants of such 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 18, after the word “law” insert the following: 


“Provided, That in making such appralsements the appraisers shall 
aot aaa the improvements thereon made by the occupants of such 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The next amendment is, 
page 2, line 21, after the word“ annum“ insert the words“ pay- 
able annually.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 21, after the word “annum” insert the words“ payable 
annually.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to offer an 
amendment to the section under consideration. Line 21, page 
2, strike out the word“ four“ and insert“ five.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pion, 2, line 21, strike out the word “four” and insert the word 
4“ ye.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Now, Mr. Speaker, another 
committee amendment. Page 3, line 11, strike out the words 
“and all improvements made thereon” and insert the words 
“ buildings placed thereon.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 11, strike out the words “and all improvements made 
thereon “ and insert the words“ buildings placed thereon.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, since this report 
was made by the Committee on the Public Lands, dated January, 
15, this year, carrying with it a report from the Interior Depart- 
ment, dated April 1, 1918, that department has made a supple- 
mentary report, dated February 12; this year, asking for an 
amendment providing for a place for a light post site. I feel 
that in good faith I should offer the amendment as suggested in 
the supplementary report from the Interior Department, and 
I ask the Clerk to read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jouxson of Washington: Page 3, add a 
new section, as follows: 

“Sec, 4. That any land needed for lighthouse or roadway purposes 
may be se; ted or reserved for such use, and the land so segregated 
or resery: 1 not be subject to disposal hereunder.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man, is there a lighthouse at this harbor now? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. There may be a light post. 
This speaks of a light post. I think there is not a full-fledged 
lighthouse there. The Department of Commerce, however, has 
written the Department of the Interior asking for a reservation, 
and names one particular lot, lot 1, as desirable to be reserved 
for lighthouse purposes, and asks for the reservation of a road- 
way through lots 4 and 5. This amendment is to cover that. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but this does not cover it. It would 


The Clerk will report the 


The Clerk will report the 


The Clerk will report the 


cover lots 1, 2, and 3; this amendment would cover several lots. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Well, it might, of course, but 
not likely, unless bureaucracy simply runs wild. This designa- 
tion of lots 1, 4, 5, and so on, is not, I believe, official. There- 
fore I can not propose designation by lots in the amendment, 
This is but an 80-acre tract of land. 

Mr. WALSH. Eighty acres; but if the Department of Com- 
merce wants 80 acres for a lighthouse site, which the War De- 
partment no longer needs for a military reservation, and the 
interior Department does not dispose of under present law, the 
gentleman has no objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, well, I might as well say I 
have no objection. I hope it will not be that way. I get so tired, 
I will say to the gentleman, of running down, hat in hand, to this 
department and kow-towing to that department on some small 
thing that ought to be passed through Congress on its own 
merits, and getting reports and supplemental reports and de- 
partmental amendments and committee amendments, that I 
hare given up all thought of having these various abandoned 
military reservation bills put through with uniform provisions. 
I have to take what I can get and swallow all amendments, 
foolish or otherwise. You can not get a bill out of committee 
until you have received a favorable report on it from some 
bureau, and then the committee will not let the bill come to 
the House until it hangs on a few amendments just to show its 
authority. This bill is a case in point. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand. The gentleman is now offering 
an amendment from the department to the House that has not 
even been considered by the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is sent to me by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Lands. I am presenting it 
simply as a matter of good faith. I would be glad to specify 
the particular lot No, 1, but I do not know as it officially has that 
designation in an abandoned military reservation. 

Mr. WALSH. I will not object. I wanted to draw out that 
information. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I agree with the gentleman 
thoroughly, 

Mr. WALSH. I know the gentleman is considerable of a 
runner when it comes to attending to business in the depart- 
ments of the Government, If it will relieve him, I want him to 
have this, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, of course, it is some 
relief; this bill has been so amended that its own father would 
not recognize any part of it, and can not take much pride in it. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jounson], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Jounson of Washington, a motion to recon- 
ee the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on this bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Under the permission just 
granted, I desire to place in the Recorp the supplemental re- 


port from the Interior Department, to which I have referred. It 


is as follows: 


p DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
r Washington, February 125 1919. 


Hon. Scorr FERRI 
1 House of „„ 
` My Dran Mr. Ferris: This department is in receipt of a letter from 
the 3 Secretary of Commerce, dated January 16, 1919, in Which 
he suggests that if r there be reserved for the urpose of the 
Lighthouse Service of the Department of Commerce a cient area for 
a post light on Jot 1, section 8, township 21 east, range 2 east, western 
meridian, Washington, together with a 1 of wax to such reservation 
over said lot 1, and also over lots 5 and 6, section 5, said townshi 
range. The lands Sacred are included in the Gig Harbor aban — 
military reserva 

Sald letter 5 attention to the fact that there is pending before 
Congress bill H. R. 8749, which provides for the a Bo sre and sale of 
gaid lands and requests that, unless there be objection to so doing, this 
department take such steps as may be necessary to enable the reserya- 


tion for lighthouse purposes and to see that the proposed legislation if 
enacted into law will 3 in any way interfere with the interests of the 
ee Service in case the land and right of way be reserved as 
uest 
t does not appear that the 9 needed for lighthouse purposes 1 
occupied by any settler, and in view of the cons gerbes made by th 
Acting of it is recommended that bill H. R. 8749 


ry © mmerce 
be . by adding thereto a fourth section reading as follows: 


“That any lands needed for lighthouse or roadway purposes may be 
segregated or reserved for such use, and the lands so segregated or re- 
served shall not be su to 1 pat poe 

The amendment of bill in manner suggested would enable = 

reservation of the lands needed for lighthouse purposes and also th 
lands required to afford a means of ingress thereto and egress „e 


ally, yo 
ee isi F, K. LAXE, $: 


(Signed) 
Secretary. 
Mr. Speaker, it will be noted that the Lighthouse Service desig - 
nates clearly the tract or lot it desires to reserve, and the por- 
tions of lots to provide an approach or roadway. For reasons 
stated, I have not designated in the amendment to the bill the 
lots by number, but the intent and purpose is clear. 


BRIDGE ACROSS CONNECTICUT RIVER, IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 18369) granting consent of Congress to the 
board of county commissioners of the county of Hampden, in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to construct a bridge 
across the Connecticut River between Springfield and West 
Springfield, in said county and Commonwealth. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: i, 


Be it Song gi etc., That the consent of Congress — hereby granted to 
the board of county’ commissioners of the county o 
Commonwealth of usetts, and the hoe of Sorin d, 
county, and their successors and assigns, to con 
operate a bri 8 across 
at a point suitable to the interests of na tion between the city of 

d and the town of West Springfield, in the county of Hamp- 
the State of Massachusetts, in accordance with the provisions 
regulate the construction of bridges over 


ed 23, 1906. 
t te alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


4 


expressly reserved. 
The following committee amendment was read: ï 
Page 1, line 3, after the word “the,” strike out: “consent of Con- 


gress is hereby ted to the board of commissioners of the 
county of Ham ers — 


navigation between the city of d and the town of West 
field, in the county of Hampden, in the State of 
cordance with the 13 of the act entitled An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over na vigable waters,’ Aaa March 23, 
1906“; and insert the foll 
“That the times for commen ig and e 25e 
bridge authorized by act 5 Congress approved August + 14518. 1 be 
built across the Connecticu' FSS 
the town of West Sprkagdeid. in Hampden r 
e 


caon ene and three years, respectively, from 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill reported unani- 
mously from the committee. It simply extends the time for 
constructing a highway bridge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the objectionable stage passed, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, It has. 

Mr. GILLETT. I can not conceive that anybody will object, 
so I will allow the bill to be put for passage. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Soss, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “To extend the 
time for the construction of a bridge across the Connecticut 
River between Springfield and West Springfield, in Hampden 
County, Mass.” 


, are hereby 
date of approval 


MODOC NATIONAL FOREST, CAL. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 17) to include certain lands in the counties 
of Modoc and Siskiyou, Cal., in the Modoc National Forest, Cal., 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman who is interested in this bill explain the 
purpose that is expected to be accomplished? 

Mr. RAKER. The purpose of the bill is to add additional 
territory to the national forest. Before the committee at the 
same time was the bill S. 1847, and we agreed upon amend- 
ments to the Senate bill, which passed on the last Unanimous 
Consent Calendar, a bill that came from the Senate and was 
reported by Mr. TAYLOR for Mr. MONDELL In H. R. 17, which 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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has been pending for some time, we finally corrected the lan- 
guage sufficiently to harmonize it, leaving it to cover such land 
as the Secretary of Agriculture might ask to go on, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior. This is a tract of 
land that practically everyone in the community wants to be 
added to the forest reserve for protection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice the following language in the 
letter of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. RAKER. We have corrected that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It says: 
` From the reports of forest officers it is learned that these tracts do 
not support commercial timber in sufficient quantities, nor is the forest 
cover thereon of sufficient value for stream-flow protection to warrant 
inclusion within the national forest for national-forest purposes, 

Mr. RAKER. We have corrected that, on page 2 of the bill, 
lines 15 and 16, where we have added: 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

So only such land goes in there as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture requests and the Secretary of the Interior insists, for 
stream flow. It is identically the language of the bill that we 
passed last week. The committee had both bills up at the same 
time, and used practically the same language so as to cover the 
addition to the national forest. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. This takes in about 2,200 ac 

Mr. RAKBR. It takes more than that in. It is a larger 
tract. There are two tracts, one on the west side of the 
county, near a large tract, and there are only about 1,000 acres 
on the east side, which squares up with the Modoc National 
Forest and Fremont National Forest in Oregon. The Forest 
Service is very anxious about that being put in there. It was 
requested by everybody in that community. 

Mr. WALSH, It is a large tract to square up the lines, 
What has that to do with the merits of the proposition, the 
having of about 2,000 acres to square up a line? 

Mr. RAKER. The larger tract is over 22,000 acres. 

Mr. WALSH. It may be; but there is nothing in the report 
that says anything of how large that larger tract is. 

Mr. RAKER. Well, that is true; it does not. 

Mr. WALSH. Why does it not? 

Mr. RAKER. We used the same report. The same conditions 
existed in this as in the other, and no one raised the objection. 
We did not think it was necessary, because everybody in that 
community and in that country have filed petitions, and they 
have been sent down to the department, and the matter was pre- 
sented to the committee that such land as may be needed for 
these purposes, namely, for the production of timber and the 
protection of stream flow and the proper preservation of the 
feeding pasturage on that land should be included. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I notice this language in the report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture: 

It would seem to be the wiser policy to take this matter uj 
whole and provide for regulative grazing on all the public dom 
otherwise 82 8 of, so long as it is under Government ownership. 
If, however, the Congress decides to add the lands in question to the 

odoc National Forest at this time, the department would have no 
objection to the passage of the bill. 

Mr. RAKER. May I answer that? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The policy of the department is that they 
desire to class in all the public lands remaining in the United 
States in the forest reserves. 

Mr. WALSH. “Class in” ? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. They desire that they should make the 
land part of the forest reserves; in other words, extend the 
forest reserve law over the remaining public domain. The com- 
mittee has never been favorable to that, and the people are not 
favorable to it. He therefore says that as a general policy, but 
that if these people want to grant the tract, just as you granted 
last week in the case of a similar kind of tract in Wyoming, to 
add to a national forest if the people desire it, he approved that 
inclusion and that addition to the national forest. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, that is the objection of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. I would like to read to the gentleman what the 

- Secretary of the Interior says. 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to read that to you, if you will 
permit. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman is going to answer it in the 
manner in which he answered the objection of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, he need not do so, because I do not think he an- 
swered it. 

Mr. RAKER. If the gentleman will put his question, I will 
answer it. I am familiar with the matter. 

Mr. WALSH. I know, That is why I am asking the gentle- 
man the question, 


as a 
„ not 


Mr. RAKER. The Department of Agriculture desires to 
classify or place in the national forest all the remaining public 
lands of the United States. The committee and the people are 
not favorable to that. Now, he says if these people in this com- 
munity desire a small tract to be added to the national forest, 
he is favorable to it, but that there should be a general policy. 
The committee reported this unanimously, as they reported an- 
other similar bill two weeks ago, and therefore this particular 
tract of land is to be added to this particular forest under the 
law creating and setting aside that national forest. 

Mr. WALSH. Which measure does the gentleman refer to, of 
two weeks ago? 

Mr. RAKER. Senate bill 1847. 

Mr. WALSH. What was that tract? 

Mr. RAKER. That was in reference to some land added to 
the national forest in Wyoming; a tract of land. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, they did not have the objection of 
two Secretaries to that. But here is what the Secretary of the 
Interior says in regard to the policy of Congress for classifica- 
tion of lands suitable for stock-raising homesteads : 

In view of this policy, of the classification contemplated by said 
act, and of the demand for homesteads, I do not believe the area in 
question should be added to the national forest or otherwise reserved 
at this time. 

I would like to have the gentleman answer that objection. 

Mr, RAKER. In answer to that the committee amended the 
bill so as to include, on page 2, lines 15 and 16, the following 
language: “ With the approval of the Secretary of the Interior.” 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, that means that what Congress has 
directed shall meet with his approval before it is done. 

Mr. RAKER. No. The Secretary of Agriculture requests 
certain lands to be designated and added to this forest. He 
presents that report to the Secretary of the Interior. If the 
Secretary of the Interior objects to the particular tracts, they 
are eliminated and only those tracts that the two departments 
agree upon are classified into the national forest. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Speaker, of course if that is so the 
Secretary of the Interior can entirely nullify this act, and it is 
likely that he will in view of his adverse report. If he is going 
to nullify the act, what is the use of passing it? 

Mr. RAKER. Two weeks ago we passed another bill 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. The gentleman has already referred to 
that. 

Mr. RAKER. I do that for the purpose of showing that the 
committee had these two bills before it at the same time and 
amended them in the same way. If lands are chiefly valuable 
for these purposes, they may be included in the national forest. 
We amended the Senate bill 1847, and we dealt with the bill 
H. R. 17 in the same way, adding certain lands to the Modoc 
National Forest. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts objects. 


MUNICIPAL WATER SUPPLY, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3646) to grant rights of way over Government 
land for dam and reservoir purposes, for the conservation and 
storage of water to be used by the city of San Diego, Cal., and 
for other purposes. i 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I have looked over this bill hastily, and it seems to me 
to be important enough not to be considered in the way it will 
get consideration here if it is taken up, and therefore I will 
object. 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Does the gentleman from 
Illinois reserve his objection? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes; I reserve it. 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inform he gen- 
tleman from Illinois that this bill has passed the Committee on 
Public Lands twice and has passed the Senate, It is approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior and by the Indian Commis- 
sioner; in fact, it has been approved by all the departments. It 
means a great deal to the city of San Diego as a water supply 
for the city, which is growing very rapidly. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Well, conceding that to be true, 
what do we know about it? Here you are taking certain public 
lands that are reserved for certain purposes and giving them 
away to a municipality or permitting the municipality to take 
them. What do the Members of this House know about it and 
what do I know about it? I am entitled to be reasonably in- 
formed, it seems to me. 


1919. 


Mr. KETTNER. We have a favorable report here from the 
Committee on Public Lands, who considered the bill very care- 
fully, and I would like to inform the gentleman that all Cali- 
fornia cities have had to acquire their water supply in a similar 
way. The city of Los Angeles had a bill pass the Congress 
granting a water supply from Owens River. Congress granted 
the Hetch Hetchy water supply to the city of San Francisco, 
and several similar bills have passed the House for cities in the 
State of Oregon. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. If the gentleman will take the 
floor and go inte this new plan, so that I and other Members of 
the House may know about it, I shall not object; but I do not 
propose to sit here and consent to the passage of a bill like this 
by unanimous consent without knowing what it is. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman withhold his objection 
until the gentleman from California can explain the bill? 
This is a very important matter, It invelves the water supply 
of the city of San Diego. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has reserved the right to 
object. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes, I have reserved it. 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, water is king in California. 
I think the gentleman is aware of that fact. The city of San 
Diego has grown very fast in the last two years. The census 
‘of 1910 gives San Diego something like 39,000 people. At the 
present time we have over 100,000, and we must have water. 
This proposition was taken up by the land office in Los An- 
Beles and considered some two weeks by the register and re- 
‘ceiver, and they both reported unanimously that the city should 
have this water supply. I introduced the bill over a year ago, 
‘and it was thoroughly investigated by the Indian Department. 
The Hon. Mr. Cato Sells made a trip to California to investi- 
gate this matter, and he reported favorably upon it. The Sec- 
jretary of the Interior reported favorably. Some of the mem- 
‘bers of the Committee on the Public Lands, who considered 
this bill, made a trip to San Diego and went over this dam 
site, and reported favorably. In fact, everyone who has seen 
it and studied the question has reported favorably, I hope 
the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Minois. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KETTNER. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois. 
taken? 

Mr. FERRIS. It is only a right of way. 

Mr. KETTNER. The land is mountainous. It is a dam site 
that we want. It is a narrow valley with steep cliffs on both 
sides. The land is not worth an: 


How much land is proposed to be 


ything. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. As I understand, this land is not use | 


ful for any other purpose whatever. 

Mr. FERRIS. It is a barren waste. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire of the gentleman, under 
the reservation of objection, whether the rights of the munici- 
palities up the valley would be impaired by the granting of this 
‘privilege to the city of San Diego? 

Mr. KETTNER. Not at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has been called to my attention from 
outside sources that if we should grant this privilege to San 
Diego it would interfere with the municipalities up the valley, 
‘whose names I have forgotten, in getting additional water supply. 

Mr. KETTNER. I would like to explain to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman cited the outrageous action 
of this House some years back in granting the right to ever- 
‘flow the most beautiful valley in California outside of the 
Yosemite, that known as Hetch Hetchy. That was done upon 
misrepresentation to this House. With others E voted for that 
without full knowledge of the facts. It was represented to be 
for drinking-water purposes, when in fact it was a water-power 
‘proposition. If the full facts had been disclosed to the House 
1 question very much whether we would have followed Mr. 
Pinchot and Secretary Lane in granting that privilege. Now, 
I wish to ask, in this connection, is this for the purpose of 
securing a water supply or is it for the purpose of obtaining 
1 power? 

r. KETTNER. Purely for a water supply. It is not high 
Ma for power. 
Mr. STAFFORD. It has been represented that San Diego 
has other sources of supply that are available besides this. 
Mr. KETTNER. We are trying to develop some other 
sources. The city is growing very fast, and both the Army 
‘and the Navy have recently established new activities there, 
such as the cantonment and the naval training station. The 
water is absolutely needed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the Senate bill has many objec- 
tionable phases in merely granting a right of way over public 
lands without compelling the city of San Diego to exercise 
those rights at any definite time in the future, 
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Mr. KETTNER. We do not want the Senate bill. We want 
the House bill And in answer to the gentleman’s former 
question, I will state that I am firmly convinced that the 
cities of La Mesa and El Cajon will be better protected under 
this bill than they are at the present time. I believe that the 
city of San Diego will purchase the Cuyamaca water-supply, 
system from Mr. Fletcher. If they do not I feel certain they, 
will not be able te carry the bonds to build the dam. I be- 
lieve it is in the interest of Mr. Fletcher; I believe it is in 
the interest of the cities of La Mesa and El Cajon and also 
of the city of San Diego. I would not be in favor of voting 
bonds to build this dam unless the city of San Diego first pur- 
chased the Cuyamaca water system from Mr. Fletcher. 

Mr. MAYS. The gentleman says it is in the interest of 
Mr. Fletcher and of these two other towns. Have they with- 
drawn their objection? 

Mr. KETTNER. I do not think so. That is, Mr. Fletcher 
has not, but Mr. Fletcher has absolutely no confidence in some 
of our city officials; but I am firmly convinced that the city, 
will not be able to vote the bonds unless they purchase the 
Cuyamaca system from Mr. Fletcher at a price to be fixed by 
the State utilities commission. 

Mr. MAYS. Does the gentleman believe this bill fully safe- 
puros the rights of Mr. Fletcher and of these other cities and 
owns? 

Mr. KETTNER. I do. 

Mr. MAYS. In what respect? 

Mr. KETTNER. In every way. 

Mr. MAYS. Does the bill contain any provision carrying 
protection to these towns? 

Mr, KETTNER. Yes; it carries the clause that all these 
bills carry, that no rights which anyone possesses under the 
State laws of California shall be taken away. 

The SPEAKER pro Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Further reserving the right to 
object, I have not got very much information yet as as far as 
I am concerned, but I assume that if the gentlemen in the, 
country where this is located have no objections, perhaps i 
should not block the passage of the bill. Therefore I with-' 
draw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I understand from the gentleman from California that if 
consent is given for the consideration of this Senate bill, it is 
his purpose to offer the House bill as a substitute? 

Mr. y Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hasttnes). This bill is on 
the Union Calendar. 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the a be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent to consider the bill in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the reading of the Senate bill and read the House 


i 


bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent to dispense with the reading of the 
Senate bill and read the House bill. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the House bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, ete., apes the south half of the northeast quarter 
r and north half 


of the northwest quart of the southwest quarter 
ef section 8; the ae Talk of the southwest quarter of the southwest 


quarter and the west half of the northeast quarter of the northwest 
quarter of section 9, all in township 15 south, range 2 east, San Ber- 


nardino base and meridia n, within the Cleveland National Forest ; and 

the southeast quarter of the southwest quarter and the southwest 

— — of — 7 cape naa quarter of section 15; the northeast quarter of 

9 of section 21; the northwest quarter of the north- 
northwest quarter, the north 

— 2 Lion 1 175 quarter of the southwest quarter of sec- 


; and the northeast 
quarter, the east half of the 
and the southeast south, ran marter 8 the northwest quarter 
inne, iire Ac east, San Bernardino 

half of the southwest quarter and 
the Din the poe — quarter of section 3, and lots 
San 7, 8.8 2 — PPP 15 
* San Bernardino T in the 


quarter, 
southwest 


‘or the conservation and storage of water, whenever 
rg provided compensation as hereinafter specified for 


8 = sha. 
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all property rights and interests and damages done to Mission Indians 
located upon the Capitan Grande Indian Reservation : 1 That = 
or con- 


veyed to any private person, corporation, or association ; and in case 
b n a failure to 
erein specified, 


the aboy 
existing under and b 
private right, title, interest, or claim of any person, persons, or cor- 
poration in or to any of such lands shall be interfered with or abridged, 
except with the consent of the owner or owners, or claimant or claim- 
ants thereof, or by due process of law and just compensation paid to 
such owner or claimant: d, That the rights and claims of the 
Mission Indians of the Capitan Grande Indian Reservation, located 
upon the lands herein described and affected by the grant herein, shall 
we protected and provided for as hereafter set forth in section 3 of this 
a 


Sec. 3. That the law of eminent domain of the State of California is 
hereby extended over and made to apply to said lands, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior or his duly authorized representative is hereby 
directed to appear on behalf of, in the name of, and to represent the 
Capitan Grande Band of Indians and the United States in any pro- 
ceedings instituted by the city of San Diego to condemn the interest of 
said Indians in said lands: ed, That any judgment or order of 
condemnation entered in such proceeding shall be binding upon said 
Capitan Grande Band of Indians only upon the . by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of the terms of said jud : Provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Interior shall require from the city of San 
Diego in addition to the award of condemnation such further sum 
which, in his opinion, when added to said award, will be sufficient in 
the aggregato to provide for the purchase of additional lands for the 
Capitan Grande Band of Indians, the erection of suitable homes for 
the Indians on the lands so purchased, the erection of such schools, 
churches, and administrative buildings, the sinking of such wells and 
the construction of such roads and ditches, and providing water and 
water rights, and for such other expenses as may be deemed necessary 
by the retary of the Interior to properly establish these Indians 
permanently on the lands purchased for them; and the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized to expend the proceeds, or any part 
thereof, derived from this grant for the purposes above enumerated, for 
the exclusive use and benefit of said Indians: And provided further, 
That the ent made in this act shall not become effective until pay- 
ment has n made of the sums herein provided for. 

Sec. 4. That within one year after the approval of this act the city 
of San Diego shall commence condemnation proceedings to acquire the 
lands herein described and shall diligently prosecute such proceedings 
to a final judgment. Within two years after the approval by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of any such judgment of condemnation the city of 
San Diego shall institute, and thereafter shall ey, prosecute, pro- 
ceedings for the issuance and sale of municipal bonds to defray the 
amount necessary to satisfy any such ju ent of condemnation, paying 
such additional sum as the Secretary of the Interior may require, as 
provided for in section 3, and providing for the acquisition, construc- 
tion, and completion of a dam, reservoir, pipe line, and appurtenances 
thereto necessary or conyenient to the storage and conservation of 
water upon the lands herein described for the purposes set forth in this 
bill. Within six months from the time of ment into the city treas- 
ury of the moneys realized from the sale of municipal bonds issued as 
herein provided the city of San Diego shall commence the construction 
of said dam and reservoir, and the same shall be N . y 
and no cessation of such construction shall continue for a period o 
three consecutive years, and in the event that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall find and determine that there has not been diligent prose- 
cution of the work or that there has been a cessation of such construc- 
tion for a period of three consecutive n that said condemnation 


igentl 
municipal bonds have not been issued and sold as erein provided, then 


the United States, to commence suits 
tion thereof for the 


u 
pime shall make no such findings and take no such action if 


by other special or 
Provided further at in the exercise of the rights grant 

the ntee shall at all times comply with the regulations 
thorized, and in the event of any material departure therefrom the 
Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture, respectively, 
may take such action as may be necessary in the courts or otherwise 
to enforce such regulations: Provided further, That if such dam be 
built the Indians of the Capitan Grande Reservation shall be per- 
mitted to reside on, occupy, and cultivate the lands of their present 


reservation up until within 90 days of the time when water for storage 


purposes will be turned into the reservoir to be constru hereunder, 
provided such occupancy by the Indians will not materially hinder the 
construction of the dam and storage work, which fact is to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior, 

Sec. 5. That said reservoir, when constructed, shall be maintained 
and controlled by the city of San Diego for the use and benefit of said 
city and the inhabitants thereof, and of such other municipalities 
within the county of San Diego, State of California, as may now 
or hereafter furnished with water by said city of San Diego, and for 
the use and benefit of ri owners along the San Diego River 
below the lands herein described, and for the benefit of persons, cor- 
porations, or municipalities situated along or adjacent to the pipe lines 
of said city of San Diego for the conservation and storage of water for 
domestic, ee or 1 uses: Provided, 

San Diego shall sell to the United States for the use of the War and 


either of them, may elect to take, and shall deliver the same through 
its system in or near the city of Zan 

such military or naval reservations in 
nated by the Secretary of War or the. Seere 
under such rules and regulations as they 
scribe. In payment of such water and the delivery thereof. the 


That the city of D 


States shall pay to said city of San Diego a rental to be calculated at 
a fixed rate per 1,000 gallons, said rate not to exceed the actual cost 
of such water to said city for all water so furnished, as determined D: 
eter measurements: Provided, however, That the prantos shall at all 
times comply with and observe on its part all of the conditions speci- 
act; and in the event that the sums are not reasonably 
complied with and carried out W the grantee upon written request 
b; e Secretary of the Interior, it is made the duty of the Attorney 
General. in the name of the United States, to commence all necessary 
suits or 8 in the pro court having jurisdiction thereof 
= the purpose of enforcing and carrying out the provisions of this 


Sec, 6. That this act is a nt upon certain ress conditions spe- 
cifically set forth herein, and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as affecting, or intending to affect, or in any way to interfere 
with the laws of the State of ifornia relating to the control, appro- 
priation, use, or distribution of water used in irrigation, or for mu- 
nicipal or other uses, or any vested rights ane thereunder; and 
the pecretate 08 the Interior and the or. of San Diego, in carrying 
out the pro 5 ons of this act, shall pro in conformity with the laws 

Sec. 7. That the granm shall file with the Secretary of the In- 
terior, within six months after the approval of this act, its acceptance 
of the terms and conditions of this grant. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer an amendment. 
In lines 10 and 11, page 15, strike out, after the word “ dili- 
gently,” the remainder of the‘line and all of line 11 up to and 
including the word “ years.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, line 10, after the word “ diligently,” strike out the lan- 
gun “and no cessation of such construction shall continue for a 
period of three consecutive years.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, one fear I have had is that 
we might place certain powers within the hands of the city of 
San Diego, and by failure to use them they might permanently, 
or very nearly permanently, tie up the situation, stop develop- 
ments by private companies, or by other public projects, and not 
succeed in doing anything themselves. 

Section 4 allows them a great deal of time. They have two 
years after the approval of the judgment, and they have other 
extensions, and finally after the land is condemned and they 
pay the money into the Treasury they begin the work of con- 
struction of the dam and reservoir. Then, the bill proposes 
that the same shail be prosecuted diligently, “and no cessation 
of such construction shall continue for a period of three consecu- 
tive years.” That to my mind would be a statement that Con- 
gress in its judgment thought that any construction would be 
diligent that did not cease for a period of three years. They 
might cease construction for 2 years and 11 inonths, go to work 
for a week, and then a new three-year period would begin. There 
would be no end to it. Hence I would omit that language and 
leave it that “ the same shall be prosecuted diligently.” Later it 
goes on to say that if the Secretary of the Interior shall find 
and determine that there has not been diligent prosecution of 
the work he may declare the right to forfeit it, and so forth. If 
this amendment carries, I would omit similar language later 
down. It seems to me that it does not injure anyone, and it 
leaves discretion in the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. FERRIS. The only thought against that is that it is 
stated in the negative below. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I hope to offer an amendment, if this one 
passes, to cure that. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent to speak out of order for five 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent to speak out of order for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I have been requested by many 


‘people along the chain of the Great Lakes and have received 


numerous letters and telegrams urging me to assist in bringing 
about, if possible, the construction of a ship canal connecting 


the Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean. 


I can see the great commercial value to be derived by the con- 
struction of this waterway) and the much-needed relief to the 
delays, inconveniences, and heavy expense incurred by conges- 
tion of freight traffic so often encountered on the railroads, 
especially the great trunk lines from Chicago to the Atlantic 
tidewater. 

It is generally well known that I am a preparedness man; not 
necessarily a military-preparedness man but an industrial- 
reparedness man as well. 

That I believe in American preparedness; and thus I am per- 
sonally in favor of a ship canal as nearly as possible entirely 
within the boundaries of the United States. 

We are annually confronted with car shortage to move heavy 
crops of the Central and Middle Western States that find 
the*Atlantic seaboard the gateway for millions of tonnage for 
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foreign commerce. How often have we heard of the overcrowded 
condition of warehouses, docks, and piers and railroad terminals ; 
could not the transportation of wheat, for instance, from the 
great Northwest to the Atlantic seaboard in vessels add greatly 


to relieving freight congestion and car shortage so often com- 


plained of? 

If this be true with a part of the wheat crop, is it not true of 
every other commodity going to the eastern seaboard? 

Would not the same condition maintain in westbound freight 
traffic to Great Lake points? 

What we need in this country is a regulation whereby a 
shipper can send his goods from one point to another over rail- 
roads and water lines and give a bill of lading to the point of 
destination. This canal would cost in round figures a little less 
than $200,000,000—less than a fifth of the amount alleged to have 
been spent on aircraft production that rendered no service to 
this country at all during this war. 

I am told that millions of dollars annually are lost by ineffi- 
ciency of facilities for handling the enormous freight traffic at 
terminals. 

If this be so, and a remedy can be provided by construction of 
a suitable canal over some properly established route, I think 
the Congress should move to build it. 

I am told it would handle 10,000,000 tons of traffic every year. 

That it would pay for itself within a few gars. 

That it would not only assist the couni / through which it 
passed, but would assist the extreme West and save millions of 
dollars to the people of this country every year. 

The question is not whether we can afford to build it, but 
whether we can afford to be without it. 

Let us stop for a moment and realize the long chain of great 
lakes along our northern border, adjacent to and affording facili- 
ties for transporting the products of vast agricultural territory, 
and along its shores are found many of the largest manufac- 
turing industries of our country, all of which are closely iden- 
tified with foreign commerce, and yet Congress has failed to 
provide an American commercial outlet for this great chain of 
lakes to the Atlantic tidewaters. 

It matters little to me what route should be selected; that 
must depend upon the intelligence and engineering skill of our 
Government engineers that have to do with this branch of the 
work; but let us adopt a route, approve plans, and commence 
the construction of an overwhelmingly and almost indispensably 
needed artery for freight traffic that will reach every grower and 
producer east of the Rocky Mountains—if not directly, it will 
~ indirectly, by quieting the too-often cry of railroad companies 
that “ We are short of cars and terminals are crowded.” 

In conformity with the provisions of the sundry civil act of 
June 4, 1897, to make surveys and examinations of deep water- 
Ways and routes most feasible and practicable between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic tidewaters, a board of engineers, ap- 
pointed by the President, made surveys and examinations, in- 
cluding the estimated cost of deep waterways and the routes 


for this proposed improvement, and submitted to Congress- 


through the Secretary of War an elaborate report thereon. 

` Tt occurs to me that this requisition of Congress, entailing the 
expenditure of large sums of money for making these surveys 
and investigations leading up to the location and designation of 
the most feasible and practical routes, was done for a purpose, 
and that purpose was designed by the large agricultural and 
manufacturing interests, and it was intended to build a canal, 
and any failure on the part of Congress to act was probably 
caused by the frequent changes in the personnel of Congress or 
powerful influences outside of Congress. 

While I remain in this Congress it will be my constant aim 
to follow up legislation that will result in the construction of 
this much-needed waterway, which, according to the estimates 
of the engineers, will cost $197,393,203. 

I therefore have prepared and presented a resolution bearing 
upon this subject, and at the proper time shall address ‘the 
House in further detail. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, in lines 14 and 15 I move to 
amend by striking out in line 14 all after the words “the 
work” and striking out in line 15 all up to and including the 
word “ years.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, in line 14, strike out the language after the word “ work,” 


“or that there has been a cessation of such construction for a period of 
three consecutive years.” pe 

The amendment was agreed /o, 

The Clerk read as follows; 


Sec. 6. That this act is a grant. upon- certain ress conditions 
specifically set forth herein, 250 5 — 
construed as affecting or intending to 


ect or in any way to inter- 


‘asks unanimous consent to return to section 5. 


herein contained shall be. 


2 acquires thereunder, and 


Mr. GRAHAM. of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I call the attention 


of the committee to the fact that the word “ appropriation” is 


misspelled in line 16, and move that the letters appearing there 
be stricken out and that the word “appropriation” be in- 
serted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, line 16, after the word “control” strike out “ appro- 
priaion ” and insert “ appropriation.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to section 5 in order that I may offer an amendment 


The Clerk will report the 


“which I think is agreeable to everyone. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
Is there objec- 


tion? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 


ment, to be placed at the end of section 5. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Add at the end of section 5, page 18, line 11, the Tono 

“ Provided, That the city of San Diego is authorized to assi gn all its 

ts, powers, and privileges under this act to any public water dis- 
trict formed under the laws of California.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, in connection with that amend- 
ment permit me to say that I understand from the statement of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Kettner], as made this 
afternoon upon the floor, and from personal conyersation with 
him, that it is his hope and his expectation that the authority 
given under this bill may very possibly be used to secure the 
development of these waters for the use not only of the city 
of San Diego but of the other communities, chiefly in San Diego 
County, El Cajon, and La Mesa, and various irrigation projects. 
In other words, that a number of communities that are entirely 
dependent for their water supply upon these waters are not to 
be shut off, but that possibly some project for the common bene- 
fit of all may be worked out, and that that may be done under a 
water district that would include not only the city of San Diego 
but portions of San Diego County. I understand that that is a 
fair statement. 

Mr. KETTNER. That is a very fair statement, and I concur 
in it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In addition to that, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KETTNER] is aware that I have had some doubts in 
my mind about this legislation. Those doubts were aroused not 
only by my fear that these outside communities were not suffi- 
ciently protected but also by some feeling in my mind that there 
was a personal animosity existing between certain city officials 
of San Diego active in this project and a private concern, the 
Cuyamaca Water Co., and that possibly this legislation might 
not be so much to provide water supply for San Diego as to 
provide the destruction of the private corporation. The conver- 
sation I have had with the gentleman and his assurances have 
entirely removed my feeling as to that. I understand that those 
Officials are not to predominate in this adjustment, and that these 
other communities are to be taken care of; in other words, there 
is to be a sincere effort to bring about a development of that 
water that will be for the benefit of all. à 

Section 5 as it is now provides that the “ reservoir, when con- 
structed, shall be maintained and controlled by the city of San 
Diego for the use and benefit of the city ” and these other com- 
munities, and throughout the section limits the control and 
ownership to the city of San Diego. Therefore, if the gentle- 
man’s hope is realized, that instead of the city of San Diego 
undertaking this great project a larger water district shall 
undertake it, the bill would not fit. I have suggested this amend- 
ment which does nothing except to provide that if there is such 
an arrangement brought about and there is a joint effort upon 
the part of the city of San Diego and the communities of. El 
Cajon and La Mesa, and so forth, to form one large water dis- 
trict, then the rights we give the city of San Diego may be as- 
signed to that larger district. I hope the committee will accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, so far as I am concerned I will 
gladly accept the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. É 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- | under the committee amendment those are the only two pur, 


ment as amended. 
The amendment as amended was agreed to, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 


reading of the Senate b: 
be read a third time, was read the 


The bill was ordered 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: “A bill granting to the city 
of San Diego certain lands in the Cleveland National Forest 
and the Capitan Grande Indian Reservation for dam and reser- 
voir purposes for the conservation of water, and for other pur- 


poses. 
On motion of Mr. Kerrner, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


MODOC NATIONAL FOREST, CAL, 


Mr. RAKER, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to the bill H. R. 17, preceding this, for I believe now there 
will be no objection to its consideration, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent to return to the bill which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 17) to include certain lands in the counties of Modoc 

one AYON; Cal., in the Modoc National Forest, Cal., and for other 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, ‘the 
committee has inserted an amendment in the first section of this 
bill referring to those portions of the two counties, as follows: 
round by the Secretary of Agriculture — de available for the produetion 
of timber or the protection of stream flow. 

Under that portion of the bill the only land that could be in- 
eluded in the forest would be those lands found to be, by the 
: ry of Agriculture, available either for the production of 
timber or the protection of stream flow. Is that right? 

Mr. RAKER. No. 

Mr. MANN. Well, here is the way it reads, and I ask the 
gentleman to construe it. 

Mr. RAKER. There was a little confusion and I possibly did 
not get the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. MANN. The language of the first paragraph of the 
amendment proposed by the committee—— 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; I have it. 

Mr. MANN. Reads: 

That any land within those certain pornos of Modoc and Siskiyou, 
Counties, Cal., found by the Secretary of Agriculture to be available for 
the production of timber or the protection of stream flow, described as 
Sollows— 

And so forth— 
may be included in and made part of the national forest. 

They are only public lands available for the production of 
timber or the protection ef stream flow—— 

| Mr. RAKER. No. 

| Mr. MANN. Then what does that mean? That is what it 
says. 

Mr, RAKER. I am trying to answer the gentleman, as I 
understand it clearly, so there ean be no question, Now, turn- 
ling to page 2—— 

Mr. MANN. But I am not turning to page 2; I know what is 
contained on page 2. 

Mr. RAKER. That is what it means. 

Mr. MANN. According to the first paragraph, no land could 
be included in the Modoe National Forest unless found by the 
[Secretary of Agriculture either to be available for the produe- 
tion of timber or the protection of stream flow, according to 
the committee amendment which I read. 

Mr. RAKER, Yes, sir. 
| Mr. MANN. But that is not what the gentleman wants? 
Mr. RAKER. Not all of it. I know what the gentleman had 
im his mind. I was trying to cover it as clearly as I could. 
> Mr. MANN. Now, the Secretary of Agriculture says, From 
the reports of the forest officers it is learned that those tracts 
do not support available commercial timber in sufficient quan- 
‘tities "—that disposes of the timber proposition“ nor is the 

orest cover thereon of sufficient value for stream-flow protec- 
on to warrant inclusion within the national forest for national 
‘orest purposes.” That disposes of the second proposition. 
ow, what does the gentleman want? 
Mr. RAKER. I want it for those two purposes, and the fur- 
ther purpose, lines 19 and 20, is for regulation and for improv- 
ang the grazing thereon. 

Mr. MANN. But the Secretary of Agriculture has reported 

that it is useless for the two first purposes he named, and yet 


poses. I say to the gentleman from California if this bill passes 
in the form it is in, with the committee amendment, it will not 
add an ineh, not a square inch, to the Modoc National Forest. 

Mr. RAKER, Of course, as I view it in talking with officials, 
it will only include the greater part; but what I would like, if 
the committee will consent to it, in line 6, page 1, after the word 
“ flow,” is to insert the words “or regulation and improvement 
of grazing thereon.” 

Mr. MANN. That is what the gentleman wants? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes, sir, 

Mr, MANN. Yet the committee amendment would exclude 
that entirely—— 
; „ Well, I thought that was one object it will 
n 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether the committee thought 
it will or not, but evidently they did not. Here is a bill de- 
signed to include in a national forest land in order to regulate 
and improve grazing thereon, and the committee proposed an 
amendment which would exclude that, and so they give the 
right to add land for purposes which the Secretary of Agricul- 


ture says do not exist. + 
Mr. RAKER. Well, the gentleman is correct. te? 
Mr. MANN. And leaves it to him? 3 


Mr. RAKER. I will try to get an amendment if I ean to 
change it, because that is what I want to get. 

Mr. MANN. I believe in adding to these national forests, so 
I will not object. I am trying to help the gentleman out; I do 
not always do it, but I usually do it. ka 

Mr. RAKER. I thank the gentleman. 5 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a. 
—— .] The Chair hear none. This bill is on the Union eal 
en 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be considered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That those certain portions of Modoc and Siski- 

e Counties, Cal, deseribed as fi to w 

gat “that point on the ornia-Oregon State line where 

the same crosses the west line of the Pep National re being 


în section 29, 1 48 north, range 8 east, Mount Diabl 5 meridian; 
thence southerly and wester . followin the meander 


west line of Modoc Na to the point w the same’ 
crosses the south line of 8 45 north, 3 
own- 


north, — east, Mount Diablo ; thence, 

along the township e between ranges 2 and 3 to the point, 

where the same crosses or in the California tate 

ang all ot sections 24 and 25, 5 A T 
an range east, an 

the west half of section 2 and all of section 3, in to 47 „ 


range 16 east, Mount 2 mer: 3 Len are hereby, 
included in in and made 3 part vat "Modoc » Nati rong — tm Cal, 
for t 0 mere on and improvement of reon, 

8 used under the same 


and the overned, controlled, and 
rules and re; Sie 2 in force or to be hereafter adopted govs) 
erning said Modoc N 3 

Committee Une 3, after the word “ that . 


sert the . “any soe nid 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “ California” insert “ found b; 
Secretary of Agriculture to be available for the production of t 
or the protection of stream flow.” 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment 
to be added after the word “ flow”: “or regulation and improve- 
ment of the grazing thereon.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report pe 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Raker: 
mittee amendment after the word “ 0 9 
“or regulation and improvement of the grazing thereon.’ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment as amenñed. 

The question was taken, and the amendment as amended was 
agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 4 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 15, after the word “ meridian,”, 
insert the words with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior,” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 16, after the word “be,” strikq 


— 


e 1, line 6, amend the com- 
1g the words 


out the comma and the words and the same are hereby.” 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Committee amendment: Page 2, line 18, after the word “ California,” 
insert the words “ by proclamation of the President.” 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 19, at the beginning of the line, 
insert the words production of timber, protection of stream flow, or. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Raxer, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Stevenson, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for five days on account of attendance on a conference 
committee. 
t WAR MOTHERS OF AMERICA. 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H. R. 15608. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 15608) to incorporate the War Mothers of America. 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present, and evidently 
there is none. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Ashbrook Edmonds Langley Scully 
Barnhart Estopinal Lesher Sears 
Beakes Fairchild, G. W. Littlepage Sells 

Benson Fairfield Lunn Shackleford 
Birch . Farr McCormick Shallenberger 
Blackmon Fields cCull Sherley 
Booher Flynn McKenzie Sisson 
Borland Fordney McLaughlin, Pa. Smith, Mich, 
Bowers Francis Madden Smith, T. F. 
Britten F Maher Snook 
Brodbeck Gallivan ason Steenerson 
Browne Goodall Miller, Minn. Stephens, Miss, 
Brumbaugh Graham, Pa. oon Stephens, Nebr. 
Caldwell Gray, N. J. Morin Sterling 
Campbell, Kans. reene, Nelson, A. P. Strong 
Cannon Greene, Vt. Nelson, J. M Sullivan 
Cantril Griest . Nicholis, S. G. Swift 

Carew Hamill Nichols, Mich, Tague 
Carlin Hamilton, N. Y. Nolan Taylor, Ark. 
Carter, Mass. Hamlin Norton Taylor, Colo 
Chandler, N. V. Haskell Oliver, Ala Templeton 
Church Hayes Oliver, . kham 
Cooper, W. va Heflin Olney Van Dyke 
Cople Heintz O'Shaunessy Vare 
Costello Helm Park Voi 

Cox Helvering Powers Waldow 
Crosser Hensley Pratt Walker 
Curry, Cal Hicks Price Watson, Pa 
Davey Howard Riordan Webb 
Delaney Hutchinson Roberts White, Ohio 
Denison Johnson, Ky Robinson Wilson, 
Dent Kelly, Mich Rouse Winslow 
Dooling ennedy, R. I Rowe Woods, Iowa 
Dowe Kinkaid Rowland Woodyard 
Drukker Kreider Russell 


Tlie SPEAKER. On this roll call 290 Members, a quorum, 
have answered to their names, á 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that further proceedings 
under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. The 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

During the reading the following occurred: 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. What is the point of order? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Oh, we just counted one. 

After the reading: 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second may be considered as ordered. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. DENTON] 
asks unanimous consent that a second may be considered as 
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ordered, and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAMTON] 
objects. The gentleman from Indiana and the gentleman from 
Michigan will take their places as tellers. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, if it is in order at this time, 


`I suggest the absence of a quorum. 


Mr. FOSTER. That is dilatory. 
counted. 

The SPEAKER. It has not been more than five minutes since 
290 Members answered to their names. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It has been long enough to have them dis- 
appear, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair construes that demand as dila- 
tory and appoints the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAMTON] 
and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, Denton] as tellers. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 48, noes 50, 

The SPEAKER. The motion to suspend the rules does not 
receive a second. : 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING. ae 


Mr. BANKHEAD rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass Senate bill.5038, with certain committee amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 5038) exte the use of the special fund for vocational 
education Porse by on 7 of the vocational rehabilitation act, 
1 une 27, 1918, and authorizing the eral for Voca- 
tional Education to accept gifts and donations for specific purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., t the special fund for vocational education 


authorized by section 7 of the vocational rehabilitation act, a proved 
June 27, 1918, together with the items of appropriation made A said 
act, are hereby made available, in addition to the We therein 
rescribed, for such other expenses as in the discretion of the board 
deemed necessary and proper for the payment of necessary travel, 
te subsistence, and other expenses of disabled men while under 
investigation by the board to determine their eligibility for training 
under the act, and the purchase of supplies, equipment, and clothing 
for disabled men when ready to enter employment, and the traveling 
expenses of such men to place of employment and for supplementing 
any or all of the other items of appropriation made by said act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. A par- 
liamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would it be proper for me to inquire, as 
there is a great number of Members here who would like to 
know, whether the calling of the Unanimous Consent Calendar 
is going to be resumed for the consideration of bills thereon this 
afternoon? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has agreed to recognize certain 
gentlemen. He agreed to do it a good while ago. The number 
has increased until there are now 24 of them. Of course the 
Chair does not undertake to stay here until 24 of them get the 
rules suspended. If the House wants to return to the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar after two more of these bills have been 
disposed of the Chair will have no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is one of the two, then? 

The SPEAKER. This and the next one. Then the Chair 
would have no objection to returning to the calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the Chair kindly indicate what are 
the other bills where he will recognize gentlemen to suspend the 
rules? 

The SPEAKER. One of them is by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Suacners], about a court. 

Mr. WALSH. That is passed. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman say that the gentleman 
from Texas has got his bill passed? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The next one coming after that of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] is that of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Foster], and then one by the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. GANDY]. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not think there will be much opposition 
to mine. It is so urgent that I wanted to be sure to get it up. 

The SPEAKER. And Mr. Raysurn’s bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think those bills on the Unanimous Con- 
sent Calendar will be reached. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair promised this morning to recog- 
nize two gentlemen some time to-day, but the Chair has no sort 
of doubt but that half of these gentlemen on the list can get their 
bills passed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is a most important bill next on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar and a number more. 

Mr. WALSH. Several Senate bills. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; there are several Senate bills that 
should be passed, and passed expeditiously. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
GANDx] here? 


We just had a quorum 
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Mr. STAFFORD. We passed this morning a priyate.claims 
{pill which had no right on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 
Still we passed it. 


e The SPEAKER. The gentleman Was “very” generous! 

ILaughter.] er 4a SERED be ky ast H 

0 Mr, STAFFORD. I try to be generous at the close of a 
= 8 9 


b Mr. RAYBURN, Mr. Speaker, I am willing to take my 
chances on the last six days. 

« The SPEAKER, All right. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
IMr. Carter] comes next. The Chair will recognize Mr. FOSTER 
land Mr. CARTER. 

k Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I am willing to take my chances 
‘on the Unanimous Consent Calendar.“ Nr 

Mr. FOSTER, If you are going to call this calendar through, 


II will have no objection to taking my chances along with every- 


‘body else. 
The SPEAKER. When we get through with the bill sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Alabama IMr. BANKHEAD], 
then 

è Mr. BANKHEAD, Will the gentleman withdraw his request 
Tor a second? * 6 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, While the good humor is on, 
Why can we not get unanimous consent for the consideration of 
the Bankhead bill? 

È Mr, STAFFORD. It is not proposed to ask unanimous con- 
Sent that a second be ordered. 

|} Mr. FOSTER, Why not give, unanimous consent for its 
‘consideration? ; 25 a x 

Mr. STAFFORD. All right; go.ahead, 


— 


>u 


E Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent; 
kor the consideration of the bill S. 5088, with sundry committee 


amendments. 
+ Mr. STAFFORD, That is on the understanding that there 
wit be none of the others called up. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, the statement made 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] would indi- 
cate, that it does not require unanimous consent that there 
shall be further suspensions to-day. I want to state that the 
Speaker kindly put me on the list. It is true I am very far 
down on the list, but I want a chance to move to suspend the 
Tules and pass a public building bill. 

È The SPEAKER, The gentleman would not be reached under 
this suspension business for a week. 

L Mr. CLARK of Florida. I might if we should go on. 

„ Mhe SPEAKER. The gentleman is away down on the list. 
® Mr. CLARK of Florida, I do not want to if unanimous con- 
gent is required, but if none is required I will object. 

„ The SPEAKER. The Chair recognized the gentleman from 
Alabama IMr. BANKHEAD] to move to suspend the rules, and 
"a suggestion came from somewhere to take up this bill by 
‘unanimous consent instead of wasting time to suspend the 
rules. The Chair asks if there is any objection to taking it 
up that way? 


Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the.right, Mr. Speaker, I think’ 


‘there should be some explanation of the bill before that is done. 
> Mr. BANKHEAD. I intend to explain the bill. Is there any 
fobjection, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I renew my reservation of the objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 


> Mr. FOSTER. Then it will all be declared off. The gentle-. 


man from Alabama is going to explain the bill. 

} The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves to 
Suspend the rules. The Clerk will report the bill. 

| The Clerk read as follows: 


} Be it enacted, etc., That the special fund for vocational.education au- 
{thorized by section 7 of the vocational rebabili 


and other expenses of disabled men while under investigation by the 


} Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Speaker, is a second demanded? 
The SPEAKER. Isa second demanded? The Chair will ask 
the gentleman from Alabama, Are the amendments already in 
this bill, or does the gentleman propose to amend it? 
Mr. BANKHEAD, They are printed in italics, 


} 
Mr. STAFFORD. I demand a second, 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin demands f. 
Second. 

`$ Mr. BANKHEAD, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that a second be considered as ordered, 
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x * 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani, 
Wies fi that a second be considered as ordered. Is there 
D —— 
A GN. I object. d 
„Ine SPENXKER: The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 
i BANKHEAD and Mr. Cannon to act as tellers! 


Chüappefüits 
The House divided, and the tellers reported—ayes 111, noes’ 


none, 
Accordingly a second was ordered. q 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama is recognized 


Mr, BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to secure, if pos-, 
sible, the attention of the House while I make an effort, as, 
briefly as possible, to explain the purposes and the necessity, 


for the passage of this bill. It will be recalled that section 7 


of the act providing for the rehabilitation of wounded and 
disabled soldiers, which was approved on June 27, 1918, pro- 


*vided that the board was authorized and empowered to re- 
,ceive gifts or donations from either public or private sources, 


offered unconditionally, and that the moneys received as gifts: 
or donations should be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States and constitute a permanent fund, to be called the 
special fund for vocational rehabilitation, and to be used under 
the direction of said board in connection with the appropria- 
tions then made or hereafter to be made to defray the expenses 
providing and maintaining courses of vocational rehabilita- 

on. 

Section 8 of the bill appropriated an aggregate sum of 
$2,000,000 for the purpose of carrying it into effect. j 
When the joint committees of the House and Senate were 


‘having hearings to frame up this legislation, Dr. Prosser and 


others who were interested in the proposition, when asked to 
make an estimate of the amount of meney that would be re- 
quired for its operation for the first fiscal year, estimated that 
it would require the sum of $2,000,000; but on account of the 
well-known objections in both Houses of Congress to making 
lump-sum appropriations, it was suggested to him that he 
should undertake to budget the different items to be appro- 
priated and used for the different purposes of the bill, and at 
that time it was very frankly conceded that it would be 
impossible to make an accurate estimate of the amount that 
would be used for each particular purpose. But in under- 
taking to do that, there were two items in section 8 of the 
bill to which I desire to call attention, and which are affected 
by the bill now pending before the House, one of them an item’ 
for renting and remodeling buildings and quarters, repairing,’ 
maintaining and equipping same, and for equipment and other 
facilities necessary for proper instruction of disabled persons,’ 
$250,000. | 

There is another item in the bill amounting to $545,000 for 
tuition for disabled persons pursuing courses in existing insti- 
tutions, public or private, 

In the course of the practical administration of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation act for disabled soldiers it has developed! 
that the board did not require the amount of $250,000 provided 
in the first item I read for rent and so forth, but, as a matter 
of fact, on account of existing facilities, it has only become 
necessary for them to expend a small portion of that item. | 

It has also further developed that in the administration of 
the law up to date the board found that at the different institu- 
tions of learning in the States—the universities, normal schools, 
and other places where the States had provided the facilities’ 
for instruction of this character—the State authorities abso- 
lutely refused to require any compensation whatever, but very, 
generously and patriotically tendered all of their State facili 
ties to cooperate free of charge with the Federal board in 
the retraining of disabled discharged wounded soldiers. So 
it has been found that the board would need only a small por- 
tion of this item of $545,000 appropriated in the bill for the 
purpose of tuition. | 

So that, according to the hearings on the bill, of the amount 
originally appropriated for these two purposes which I have 


4 


i 


named there is an unexpended balance of approximately, 


$700,000, 

It has further become apparent in the operations of the 
board that while they do not need these items for the pur-, 
poses stated, they do need them very seriously and very im- 
peratively for other purposes. We had hearings on this bill. 
It passed the Senate in December without opposition, and it 
was explained by Dr, Prosser, Dr. Chandler, and other mem- 
bers of the Vocational Board that it developed that in the dis- 
charge of soldiers from the Army and Navy hospitals of the 
country after they had been physically and functionally re- 
habilitated it was found impossible, with the limited number 
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of agents in the field, for the Federal board to keep in close 
and intimate touch with these soldiers or to advise them or 
confer with them relative to the benefits conferred by this act; 
so that as a result of this situation, and on account of the 
very rapid discharge of these disabled soldiers from the various 
hospitals of the country, thousands of these men who, as a mat- 
ter of fact, are entitled to receive the benefits of this humani- 
tarian legislation that we passed affecting them, have not had 
the opportunity even to be informed specifically of the benefits 
accruing to them under its operations, The purpose of this 
bill is to authorize the Federal board to spend this unexpended 
sum—to coalesce these funds into one and spend it for the 
purpose of sending out their agents to the various hospitals in 
the country, of which the Army and Navy now have 120. 
Hundreds of men are being daily discharged from these hos- 
pitals without being informed, a great many of them, of the 
benefits of this act. And you may be surprised to learn that 
although the Surgeon General's Office promised sympathetic 
cooperation with the Vocational Board, up until December last 
the Federal board were deprived of the privilege of having their 
agents go into these hospitals or of disseminating their litera- 
ture to these disabled men in the hospitals, and in the meantime 
thousands of soldiers had left the hospitals without receiving 
this information. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

| Mr. BANKHEAD. For a brief question. 

Mr. WALSH. How many investigators has the board to 
travel about to these various States to make these inquiries? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I regret that I can not give the gentleman 
froin Massachusetts that information. 

Mr. WALSH. If this fund is made available for that pur- 
pose, of course the board will eventually have a vast army of 
them, will it not? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I hardly think that is a fair statement of 
what it will have. The purpose of the board is to use this 
money to put into the field a sufficient number of men to carry 
out adequately the purposes of Congress in passing this legisla- 
tion, that is all. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 
| Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes, 

Mr. BURNETT, Are these investigators to be appointed 
-from civil life? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. They ure to be appointed under civil- 
service regulations in accordance with the terms of the voca- 
tional education bill. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will be glad to yield to my colleague. 
Mr. TOWNER. And it is true that the Surgeon General's 
department has requested that the men be sent to hospitals 
so that they may at once be able to confer with those discharged 
from the hospitals, and thus save time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is the regulation now in existence. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Why can not the authorities at the hospitals 
be required to inform the soldiers of these benefits? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Under the orders issued on the 10th of 
December it is made the duty of those in charge of hospitals 
to inform from now on those disabled soldiers of their rights 
under the vocational bill. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Is it not true that the 
very purpose is to have these agents go to the hospitals, 142 
in number, meet the soldiers at the hospitals and give them the 
benefit of this information, and does not that number—142 
hospitals—very nearly answer the question of the gentleman as 
to the total number of agents that will be required? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. ‘That is correct, and in addition I want 
to say that there are thousands of soldiers entitled to the bene- 
fits of this act who have been discharged from hospitals from the 
Army and the Navy, now occupying the status of civilians, and 
we desire to get in touch with them. In that connection I want 
to say that there were, according to recent figures, December 28, 
1918, 9,317 men whose compensation under the war-risk insur- 
ance, has not yet been determined. It is to be remembered 
that the vocational board can not undertake to exercise its func- 
tions until the awards are made by the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 
y Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. I understand from what the gentleman has 
stated that in all of these 142 hospitals, and elsewhere, orders 
have been issued that these soldiers shall be fully informed of 
the benefits of this act. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Such orders now exist, but unfortunately 
for a long time they did not exist, 


Mr. CANNON. So there is no necessity for 142 agents om 
three times 142 agents from civil life being sent out to perform 
the duty which would turn this charitable appropriation, devoted! 
to another purpose, into an employment fund for people who 
desire to make a living that way. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not agree with the gentleman. The 
vocational board is administered by districts—12 or 14 districts,’ 
They have a district agent with headquarters, and in some dis- 
tricts there would not be any Army hospital at all. The gentle- 
man from Illinois overlooks this important feature, the real’ 
spirit and purpose of the vocational act, to wit: That it is the 
duty of the board to advise, confer, and to talk with these men 
as to their future trades, to encourage them in taking one of 
these courses for their future benefit. So we would eliminate’ 
that personal factor in the event this legislation is not enacted.’ 
That is one of the purposes of the agent. 

Mr. CANNON. I am one with the gentleman in giving all 
the education that practically can be given to these soldiers 
who haye been wounded, so that they may have something to 
do and learn to do it; but I am fearful when you take this 
nearly a million dollars and divert it to the employment of 
people in civil life that it will become not for the aid of the 
soldier but for the aid of the civilian who is not a soldier. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want to say that this is not the sole 
purpose. If you will read the report—and I am sorry I will not 
have time to go as fully into the matter as I would like—the pur- 
pose is to meet a situation of this sort: In many instances men 
are discharged from the hospitals without any means, without 
sometimes the opportunity to get home; they are crippled, an 
arm gone, or a leg gone, or two arms gone, and yet they are 
cured as far as the hospital is concerned. One purpose is that 
the fund may be used to give a small financial assistance to 
such penniless wounded victims. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Where is there any provision in the bill 
that any part of this sum shall be paid for the expenses of these 
agents? It says for the payment of expenses of disabled men. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the gentleman will read on page 2, it 
says, “and for supplementing any or all the other items of ap- 
propriation made by said act.” 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. In many cases when the 
men are discharged from the hospital penniless it is because 
they have not been able to get pay from the War Department, 
and also by delay of records they are not able to get compen- 
sation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not know what the reason is, and I 
do not care to go into that, for I do not think it is necessary in 
discussing the merits of this bill. But under the ruling of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury the gift fund provided for in section 
7 in the original act could not be used for any of these humani- 
tarian and necessary purposes that I have suggested. They 
said on account of the phraseology of the act these gifts should 
be limited to the purposes named in section 7 and could not be 
used for this other purpose. 

The American Red Cross has come to the relief and has un- 
derwritten a credit of $100,000—put it into the gift fund; but 
under this ruling of the Comptroller of the Treasury, however 
anxious the board might be to take care of these wounded and 
crippled men, they can not do it unless we pass this legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield, and I will give 
him more time, if necessary? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman explain 
what is the purpose, to its fullest extent, of the amendment of 
the committtee as carried on page 2, lines 7 to 9? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I should be very glad to do that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman five minutes of 
my time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it will be noted that the act 
as it passed the Senate, reading on line 3, provided that “ the 
special fund for vocational education, authorized by section 7 
of the yocational rehabilitation act,” which is mentioned in sec- 
tion 7 of the original act, “is hereby made available, in addition 
to the purposes therein described, for such other expenses as in 
the discretion of the board is deemed necessary and 

The House committee inserted an amendment to strike out the 
word “is” and insert the words “together with the items of 


appropriation made by said act,” so that we coalesce these 
two items contained in section 8 of the original act, to which I 
referred in the beginning of my remarks. In other words, the 
purpose of the amendment is to make available for the use 
of the fund all of the $2,000,000 appropriated for the purposes 
named in this amended act as well as for the purpose named 
in the original act. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. 


As I understand it, the maximum charge 
upon the Treasury for this purpose will be $2,000,000? 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Two million dollars. It does not au- 
thorize the appropriation of a single additional dollar out of 
the Treasury of the United States, and I am very glad that 
the gentleman called my attention to that. It simply authorizes 
the expending of the aggregate sum of these two unused items 
for purposes I have suggested to the House. It does not make 
any additional charge on the Federal Treasury, but merely 
regulates. the expenditure of the money carried in the origi- 
nal act. 

Mr. CANNON. 
other question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, I understand that the Comptroller of the 
Treasury has prohibited by his construction the use of this 
money for the purpose as indicated that comes by gift, and that 
$100,000 has come by gift. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. . There is more than that, possibly. 

Mr. CANNON. Has the gentleman or his committee thought 
of legislating to reverse that ruling? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not know what the rest of the com- 
mittee have thought, but, as far as I am concerned, I. will say 
that I heartily approve of this gift fund for this great and noble 
purpose. 

Mr. CANNON. Would it not be better-to reverse the ruling 
by legislation than to cut it off? . 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is exactly what we are proposing 
to do by this legislation—to reverse this ruling. 

Mr. CANNON. But to pay it from the Treasury. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Oh, no. 

Mr. CANNON. Accept gifts? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My friend from Illinois must have for- 
gotten the provisions of section 7 in the original act authoriz- 
ing the acceptance of gifts and donations. It provided that 
they should be accepted when made unconditionally and put 
into the Treasury as a special fund, to be known as a fund for 
the vocational training of disabled soldiers. 

Mr. CANNON. And that was wiped out by the decision of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Whatever money has been in there has not 
been wiped out, but he held that the board could not expend it 
except for the purpose of tuition. 

Mr. CANNON. Is it the object of this proposed legislation 
to enable the board to expend it? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is. 

Mr. CANNON. But it also enables the board to expend the 

2,000,000 for the same thing? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, Is there any necessity for spending more 
than the gifts at this time? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. They are needing not only the $700,000 
covered in this new legislation, left over out of the original act, 
but the $100,000 from the Red Cross, and they are needing 
infinitely larger sums to properly administer this law. 

Mr. CANNON, Between this and the next fiscal year? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and he probably knows more about 
that subject than I. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

MN. MONTAGUE. As I understand the bill, it is to make 
available the existing gifts and future gifts, together with the 
$700,000. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is the purpose of it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And it carries no more burden to the 
Treasury? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is true. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It simply consolidates the sum which is 
found to be not usable for other purposes? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And not needed for those purposes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And makes it available for purposes that 
are immediately and urgently needed? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; that is a correct statement of the 
purposes of the bill. 

Mr, MONTAGUE. And specifies that in the act? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that the gift provision in this bill 


Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman an- 


is to be stricken out. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; the gentleman is in error about that. 
If he will look at the part of the Senate bill stricken out he 
will see that refers to conditional gifts, and there was sonie 
objection in the Committee on Education to extending the gift 
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proposition to those that were to be made for certain specific 
purposes. 

Mr. MANN. I have not been able to find anything in the, 
bill that would authorize expenditure of any money except that 
which was appropriated in the original act. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is not, and that which may be in 
this gift fund. i 

Mr. MANN. Where is that in the bill? $ 

Mr. BANKHEAD. . The first section provides that the special 
fund for vocational education, authorized by the act, together, 
with the items of appropriation made by said act, are hereby, 
made available, in addition to the purpose therein prescribed for, 
such other expenses as in the discretion of the board is deemed 
necessary and proper, and so forth. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. Does not section 7 of the vocational 
act provide for gifts? j 

Mr, BANKHEAD. It does. i 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. And this act makes those gifts now 
applicable to the items specified in section 8? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is a correct statement, whereas if 
we do not pass this legislation those gift funds can only be used 
for purposes specified in the original act ereating that fund, to 
wit, in the following language— 
to be used under the direction of said board in connection with apro: 
priations hereby made to defray expenses of providing and maintaining 
courses of vocational rehabilitation— 

And the board does not need the money for this purpose. 

Mr, BLAND of Virginia. But does include the items specified 
in section 8? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Exactly. 
have I occupied? 

The SPEAKER. Twenty-two minutes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Will tlie gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I desire to ask the gentleman if anything 
was developed in the hearing on this as to how much the number 
of these agents would be increased? 

Mr, BANKHEAD. No; that testimony did not come out. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Can the gentleman state what the salary 
of these agents is? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not know what it is. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to incorporate as a part of my remarks, and I ask 
unanimous consent to do so, because I think it will be interest-~ 
inz information to the Members of the House, a statement by the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education, showing the number of 
soldiers under treatment, and so forth, up until December 28, 
1918. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The report is as follows: 

[Federal Board for Vocational A miscellaneous 80, Jan. 11, 


Mr. Speaker, how much time 


MARKING PROGRESS IN REILABILITATION OF THE DISABLED. 


Disabled men registered with the Federal board on December 28, 1918, 
numbered 12,684. These were at the time of their registration all of 
them prospective candidates for vocational training and 3 bx 
the board. In 49 cases compensation for disabilities had been denied 
by the War Risk Insurance Bureau on or before December 28, in 9,317 
cases compensation had not been determined at that date, and in 3,318 
cases compensation had been awarded. Definite action providing train- 
ing can not be taken in individual cases prior to the award of com- 
pensation by the War Risk Insurance Bureau, although in such cases 
contacts with the men can be established and preliminary yocational 
surveys completed. 

The 14 district offices of the Federal board had reported 2,183 cases 
classified as prospects for training, and district case boards had recom- 
mended 520 men for specific courses of training. Men reported pending 


placement numbered 6,474, and the number of men reported as placed in 


civil employment was 1,455. In the table below the distribution of 
these cases is shown by district vocational offices. District No, 5, em- 
bracing the States of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and 
Tennessee, reported the largest number of registrations, 2,230. District 
No. 9 (Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri) reported 1,573 cases ; 
district No. 2 (Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey), 1,420 cases ; 
district No. 7 (Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky), 1,317 cases; district 
No. 8 (Michigan, IIlinols, and eraa E 1,142 cases; and other dis- 
tricts smaller numbers, as shown in the table, 

Information regarding men discharged or to be discharged from the 
Army or Navy is obtained from various sources, including the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau, the Department of Labor, hospital, the Red 
Cross, the man himself, and friends or relatives of the man. Contacts 
with the men registered are established immediately by letter or by 
personal interview. Vocational surveys are then completed to deter- 
mine the man’s vocational aptitudes, preferences, disabilities, and capa- 
bilities, and upon the basis of all data collected specific recommenda- 
tions are made for training or placement, as the case may require, 


DIVERSITY OF TRAINING PROVIDED FOR OUR DISABLED MEN, 


A tentative classification of the first 157 cases approved for training 
indicates the wide diversity of vocations for which our disabled men are 
already being trained. For these first 157 cases 63 distinct courses of 
training are reported, as shown in the following summary statement, 
If the tabulation had been extended to include all of the 520 cases 
recommended for training by the district offices, an even greater diver- 
sity of courses would be shown: 
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First Ir cases approved for . by character of course Character of course -Continued. 
elected, 


NUMBER APPROVED FOR TRAINING. 


Character of course: 
c 
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II A EEE N eben 
TA RS re BE SE 
Lip reading and bacteriology. 
Lip reading--..__.____._ 
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\District No. 1: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island... 


District No. 2: Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey 


District No. 3: Pennsylvania and Delaware 
District N. 
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In 25 of the 157 cases some line of agricultural training—crop or 
stock farming, dairying, poultry raising, farm management—had n 


elected and approved after careful 'survey of the applicants’ qualifica- 
tions and preferences, and it would thus appear from the data already in 
hand that agriculture will attract a large rtion of the disabled 
men. Commercial courses had been approved in 19 cases, general busi- 
ness courses in 12 cases, and motor mechanics in 11 cases. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING TRAINING COURSES. 


Evidence that our disabled men are ey meen worth-while train- 
ing may be found in the character of the titutions in which they 
have been placed for training. The 157 first cases classified above were 
distributed for 8 to the institutions listed below. It should be 
noted. however, that in some instances men were sent for training 
directly into industrial establishments or were inducted directly into 
trades. In all such cases adequate provision has been made for in- 
struction under proper ranties and su on. 

List of institutions which disabled men have been placed for 
training: Amherst College, Boston University Law School, Harvard 
University, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Filene’s rtment 
Store, 2 School of E ecring. Bryant & Stratton and Burdette 
Business Colleges, Soule B ess College, Franklin Union College, Har- 
vard Law School. New York School of Commerce, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Colorado University, Pratt Institute. Lehigh University, 8 ers 
Business College, Mary State cultural College, Howard Uni- 
versity, David Rankin Trade School, mpton Institute, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Virginia Polytechnic, Geo Washington University, 
Maryland University, Norzu Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Tuskegee Institute, Tennessee State Agricultural College, — 
son College, University of Tennessee, Tulane University, Miss pi 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Ohio State Uni ty, Baltimore 
Business College, Purdue University, Mi State Agricultural Col- 
lege. Indiana State Normal College, University of Michigan, University 
of illinois, Nebraska University, Dunmoody’ Institute, University of 
Nevada. University of California, University of Texas, American Insti- 
tute for Banking. 


NUMBER APPROVED FOR TRAINING INCREASING RAPIDLY. 


Reports indicate that by he a 21 the number of cases approved 
for training will be 8 000. Preliminary surveys of indi- 
vidual cases are being completed by the district and recommenda- 
tions for training forwarded to the central office for approval. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have had no requests for 
time in opposition to this bill. I have had a request for five 
minutes from the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner], a mem- 
ber of the committee, and I yield him that time. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Wisconsin for his courtesy. Mr. Speaker, this bill has the unani- 
‘mous consent of the membership of the committee, It is simply 
a bill to make available for purposes that are needed the funds 
‘already appropriated. ‘Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
were appropriated for the purposes of paying rent and to provide 
buildings. It was found, very fortunately indeed, that the 
States and colleges very largely provided those necessary build- 
‘ings without additional cost, so that the $250,000 is not all 
needed. Four hundred and fifty thousand dollars was provided 
for the payment of tuition. It was expected that tuition for 
the training of the soldiers would have to be paid for, but very 


fortunately, and to the great credit of the educational institu- 
tions of the country, they came almost unanimously to the board 
saying, “ We will gladly give to the wounded soldiers their tui- 
tion free,” so probably almost nothing will bave to be paid for 
tuitions for the soldiers for their vocational rehabilitation. Be- 
sides this the gift fund provided for under the terms of the act 
was interpreted by the Comptroller of the Treasury to apply 
only for the purpose of tuition, the very thing that was not 
needed at all, so that fund was not available. Gentlemen, this 


is simply a bill for the purpose of carrying out the rehabilitation 
act, the great humanitarian and great patriotic act which we 
passed in the House here that gave to the disabled soldiers an 
opportunity to have provided for them an education particularly 
devoted to their individual requirements and adapted to their 
particular condition, so that they may become independent and 
self-supporting members of society, The operations of this act. 
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haxe been marvelously successful in Canada and in. England 


nd in-France; and we are only doing our part in this great 
\work for the benefit of our soldiers. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to ask the gentleman if he knows 
whether thus far the work has been entirely satisfactory? 

Mr, TOWNER. It has, I think, but it has been mainly 
organization werk so far, I will say to the gentleman. Of 
course, the real work of the rehabilitation of the soldier has 
just commenced. 

i Mr. FESS. That is largely due to the fact that primarily 
the work is done in the hospital, and we have not reached the 
other yet? 

Mr. TOWNER. That is very true, and these agents referred 
to are not agents going about the country soliciting or anything 
‘of that kind. They are representatives of the board who are 
sent to the various hospitals, these soldiers’ hospitals under 
the control of the Army, for the purpose of cooperating with 
the Surgeon General’s assistants in preparing these soldiers 
13 the educational work. 

Mr. SNOOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

| Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

- Mr. SNOOK. So far as the ect has been brought to the 
attention of the wounded soldiers of their right to have the 
benefits of it, has there been any difficulty in getting them to 
take advantage of that act? 

Mr. TOWNER. We hardly have proceeded far enough, I 
will say to the gentleman, with that work to know. The work 
so far has not progressed far beyond organization, and the 
only thing we can say with reference to that is that it has been 
wonderfully successful in England and in Canada, our neighbor. 
Mx. SNOOK. The main purpose of this is to bring to their 
aitention the benefits that will accrue to them under this bill 
if they take advantage of it? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

i i Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 

Mr. TOWNER. I will. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. The gentleman from Alabama 
stated a moment ago that there had been thousands of soldiers 
discharged who had gone out of these hospitals that had not 
been notified of the benefits to be derived under this bill. Now, is 
it the purpose and object of the extension of this bill as amended 
to reach those soldiers as well as the ones who are still in the 
hospitals? 

Mr. TOWNER. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I will say that it is the thought by putting 


agents of the Rehabilitation Board in the hospitals, as the Sur- | 


eon General desires, it is expected it will not cost more than $5 
per soldier to accomplish this necessary work ef making the 
jwork of the Education Board immediately follow the work of 
the Surgeon General's office, whereas if these men have to go out 
nnd see these men and talk and induce them, as they have been 
compelled in large measure, it will cost $50 or $75 in each case. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is after they have been discharged 

and gone out? 
Mr. TOWNER. After they have been discharged. 
i Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Those that have been dis- 
‘charged will be furnished information and get the benefit of it? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; and there will not be one single disabled 
soldier that will not have placed before him all the information 
necessary to assist him to take hold of this work. 
| Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 
I want the soldiers to have that benefit. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Was not the reason that some men have been 
discharged from the hospitals and now are afield as to the bene- 
fits of the act because the War Department did not permit 
the dissemination of this information in the hospitals before 
December 10? 

Mr. TOWNER. That is very true; and from the further 
fact that since that time the board has not had money enough 
in order to carry out and secure the necessary assistants. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

` Mr. DALLINGER. Is not one reason for the urgency of this 
bill the fact that a large number of men have been discharged 
from the hospitals and that their compensation status has not 
been determined, and this is to carry them over for subsistence 
and travel since that time? 

Mr. TOWNER. That is true. As to all of this work, what- 
ever the soldier may desire to do, who has been injured, 
wounded, or incapacitated in any way from following out his 
old yocation in whole or in part or in preparing for some new 
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work, it is expected and provided that the board will assist- 
him to do it. 

Mr. SWITZER. Is the soldier actually receiving the benefits, 
from this fund or is it used in organizations? 

Mr. TOWNER. Oh, they are now receiving the benefit of the 
fund. I do not know how many. 

Mr. SWITZER. I understood it was largely used in organ- 
izations. 

Mr. TOWNER. It has been necessarily so, so far. But the 
very provisions of this supplementary legislation is to carry, 
out quickly and without delay the purpose of the rehabilitation 
act. It is to tide over a dangerous interim that may exist be- 
tween his discharge as a soldier and his entrance again into 
civil life. It is to help him to understand so he will accept 
the benefits of the training for success in life which the Gov- 
ernment gladly tenders him. This is the object and purpose 
of this legislation, and it has no other object nor purpose, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I sympathize to the uimost with the 
effort to teach the maimed soldiers and others methods of earn- 
ing their livelihood. I have been here long enough to watch 
the various and sometimes devious ways pursued by branches 
in the executive departments of the Government for getting hold 
of money. A good many departments think that the moment a 
sum of money is appropriated for a particular purpose, after 
investigation, under those departments, the money belongs to 
them. They think it is theirs. They will come before Con- 
gress and ask money to accomplish a special thing, and after 
consideration Congress grants them the money; and the moment 
it is appropriated these departments think they own the money. 
They object to having their activities cireumscribed. They think 
they should be permitted to use the money as they please. 

Now, this bureau has a right, I suppose—I am not very 
familiar with the legislation; I was not here when it was 
passed—to come before the Committee on Appropriations and 
ask to have reported in the sundry civil bill appropriations to 
carry out the purpose of the rehabilitation act. They are hav- 
ing hearings in the Committee on Appropriations now on the 
sundry civil bill. It is likely to become a law, if it becomes a 
Jaw at this session, as soon as this bill becomes a law. But if 
they go before the Committee on Appropriations they have to 
specify what they want money for, and how much they need 
for a certain purpose, and be examined and cross-examined. 
They have to show the goods before they get the money. So 
what did they do? They “find that in the original rehabilitation 
act there was a lot of meney appropriated for which they had 
no use, and, thinking they own the money, they say, “ Why should 
Congress tell us how we should use this money? That is none 
of your business up there. All you ought to tell us is that we 
can haye a large sum, and we can spend it as we please.“ And 
having a sum in the neighborhood of three-quarters of a million 
dollars which they can not expend under the terms for which 
it was appropriated, and, thinking they own the money, they 
say, Let us spend it as we want to.” And that is what this 
bill says in effect. . 

Mr. DONOVAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I was going to ask the gentleman, from the 
fact that this is a new enterprise, so to speak, and, as stated by, 
the gentleman from Alabama, when the committee or the voca- 
tional board was asked to budget it they said in good faith at 
that time they could not make a definite appropriation by. 
guesswork, there would not be a justification for their now 
coming in and asking after having had first an experience of 
that kind? 

Mr. MANN. Why, they have the right to come in before the 
Committee on Appropriations, like other branches of the execu- 
tive departments, and tell what they want the money for and 
how much. But they are not willing to do it. They think it is 
easier to work through a bill which lets them use the money as 
they please, on the plea—and that is the plea made by this 
bill—that this is not appropriating new money, that this is just 
a readjustment of the powers concerning the use of the money, 
already appropriated; and we seem to act upon the theory that 
when we appropriate money we lift it up in our hands and put 
it over in a certain place, and it is there by itself. 

Why, every year we appropriate millions of dollars for pur- 
poses for which the money is not used, and necessarily, but it 
is not paid out. There is not a branch of the Government that 


does not, every once in a while, try to say, The money is ours, 
because it was appropriated. 
We do not need it for 
propriated.” 


Let us use it for something else. 
the purpose for which it was ap- 


If they have got a just claim for. money they can get it just 
as quickly and specify what it is for and tell what they want to 
use and how much they want to use, instead of trying to 
“work” Congress. That is what this is. It is trying to 
“work” Congress. I have never had any patience with the ex- 
ecutive branches of the Government which seek to slide in, if 
they can not get an appropriation from one committee, and run 
to another committee; which seek to slide in, and if they can 
not get it on the basis of the facts, try to divert it from some- 
thing else which they can not spend it for. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
three minutes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the objection made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Maxx] is an objection with which all of 
us have sympathy, and for that reason when this bill was first 
written—I mean the original rehabilitation bill—providing for 
an appropriation of $2,000,000 it was written in a lump sum, 
$2,000,000. It was suggested, however, in the committee that 
if the sum could be apportioned to the varied divisions to which 
it was to be applied it ought to be done, because the Members 
of Congress dislike to vote money in that lump-sum method. 
Dr. Crosser, who was before the committee, said that it would be 
impossible at that stage to estimate the particular amount that 
would be needed for each of the activities specified, and it would 
be only a mere guess, and for that reason he questioned the 
wisdom of dividing it. However, the Members on the part of 
the Senate thought it should be divided and the Members of the 
House agreed to that. This was agreed to in the joint meeting 
of the two committees of the House and the Senate. 

At this time, after the lapse of these months, there is a better 
chance to know what activities need the money than when we 
wrote the bill; and while I appreciate fully what the gentleman 
from Illinois says, and while I have a lot of sympathy for that 
position, yet really I do not believe that the criticism can be 
applied with as much force to this particular case as the inter- 
pretation that he has placed upon it would indicate. 

Mi. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I believe I have two minutes 
left? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has two minutes more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am asked by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. DALLINGER] for time. I yield to the gentleman the 
time I have, two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is recog- 
nize for two minutes. ` 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am much obliged to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin for granting me all of his remaining 
time. I trust that the Members of the House will not refuse to 
suspend the rules-and pass this very important bill. -The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has had something to say 
about the Committee on Appropriations. Mr. Speaker, when 
this crisis arose, of these crippled boys being discharged from the 
Army hospitals with their compensation status undetermined 
for weeks and sometimes for months at a time, making it im- 
possible under the law for their regular civilian training to 
begin, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bankuerap] intro- 
duced a bill similar to this bill and went before the Committee 
on Appropriations to urge its immediate consideration and re- 
port. This was at the very beginning of the session in Decem- 
ber, and the Committee on Appropriations took no action what- 
ever. Moreover, nothing has been done by that committee since, 
and as a result of that fact the Board for Vocational Education 
has not been able to use this money already appropriated in 
the original rehabilitation act for the purposes specified in this 
bill, and thousands and thousands of crippled soldiers have had 
no provision whatever made for them, and many of them have 
been found begging on the streets of our large cities. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, in fairness to the Committee 
on Appropriations, I do not think the gentleman ought to make 
the wild charge that nothing has been done. The subcommittee 
on the sundry civil appropriation bill last week gave a hearing 
to this board concerning their work, and I am certain that sub- 

committee is giving careful consideration to this appropriation, 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, what the gentleman from 
Wisconsin refers to is for the next fiscal year, beginning the 1st 
of July next. Something ought to have been done during the 
first week of last December. The matter was so important and 
so urgent that the Committee on Appropriations owed it to the 
country and to the crippled and disabled soldiers to bring in 
some sort of a bill, even a special deficiency bill. The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations did not do it, and hence the Committee on 
Education has brought in this bill, and this House ought to pass 
it under suspension of the rules here and now. 
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It is said that this bill does not provide or specify what the 
money is to be spent for. Mr. Speaker, it expressly specifies 
that it is for “the payment of necessary travel, lodging, sub- 
sistence, and other expenses of disabled men while under in- 
vestigation by the board to determine their eligibility for train- 
ing under the act ”—that is, during the time their compensation 
status is being determined by the War Risk Insurance Bureau 
“and for the purchase of supplies, equipment, and clothing for 
disabled men when ready to enter employment, and the travel- 
ing expenses of such men to place of employment.” In other 
words, it is to cover the gap between the time that these crip- 
pled soldiers are discharged by the military authorities from 
the hospital and the time their compensation is determined by 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, and they can go into actual 
training. It seems to me if Members of this House desire to 
prevent these soldier boys from being resentful against their 
Government for not giving them the opportunities which this 
Congress has provided, they will pass this bill, and pass it 
speedily. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. All 
time has expired. Those in favor of suspending the rules and 
passing this bill will say “aye”; those opposed will answer 
“no.” i 

The question was taken. 

The SPEAKER. In the judgment of the Chair, two-thirds 
having voted in the affirmative, the rules are suspended, and 
the bill is passed. 


NEW TRIALS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 68) to amend section 269 of the act of March 
8, 1911, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it cnacted, etc., That. section 269 of the act approved March 3, 


1911, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to fhe judiciary,” be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 
‘ollows : 

“Sec. 269. All of the said courts shall have wer to grant new 
trials, in cases where there has been a trial by jury, for reasons for 
which new trials have usually been nted in the courts of law. 
the hearing of any appeal, certiorari, writ of error, or motion for a 
new trial, in any case, civil or criminal, the court shall give ju nt 
after an examination of the entire record before the court, without 
regard to technical errors, defects, or exceptions which do not affect 
the substantial rights of the parties.” 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS WITH THE STATE OF MONTANA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 2715) to authorize an exchange of lands with 


Is there objection to the pres- 


-the State of Montana in connection with Muddy Creek Reser- 


voir site, Sun River project, and Nelson Reservoir site, Milk 
River project, and for other purposes. : 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ALEXANDER). 
jection to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to ask the Member having this matter in charge to 
give a little fuller explanation than is contained in the report. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I am not interested in this bill 
in any way whatever, but it proposes to authorize an exchange 
of land between the Government of the United States and the. 
State of Montana in order to carry out the purposes of the 
Government in one of its reclamation projects, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, when this matter was up in July, 1917, 
stated that the Legislature of Montana would meet in 1919. 
I do not know whether that legislature has met and adjourned 
or not, but he stated that the State would endeavor to keep 
anybody off the land belonging to the State until the State legis- 
lature had met and had had an opportunity to pass an enabling 
act authorizing a transfer of the land. There seems to be 
no question but that it is desirable on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to have the land transferred. The 
only question is whether the State of Montana will agree to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe it is customary in these bills 
providing for the exchange of land to insert a provision that 
the land exchanged shall be of substantially the same value. 

Mr. MANN. That is customary in exchanges with private 
individuals or corporations; but here the Government of the 
United States is seeking to get land owned by the State of 


Is there ob- 
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Montana to use it for a reclamation purpose. I suppose the 
land will be of about equal value, but I think it is not custom- 
ary to specify that in the law. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is not specified in this bill? 

Mr. MANN. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘Though it does state, not exceeding the 
amount of land included in said object. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They may take land of a different char- 
acter, forest land, which might be of much greater value than 
the land received from the State. - 

Mr, MANN. I do not think there is any danger of that. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, what is the necessity for the ex- 
change? That is what I am trying to ascertain, The report 
from the Acting Secretary of State as usual does not set forth 
the necessity. 

Mr. MANN. In reporting the bill there was probably a slight 
error in not including the letter, which I have, which was sent 
to the chairman of the Public Lands Committee in the Senate, 
which is included in the Senate report. I presume in reporting 
it to the House somebody inadvertently left that letter out. 
The Government of the United States needs the land owned by 
the State of Montana in connection with one of its reclamation 
projects. 

Mr. WALSH. That is sufficient. I withdraw the reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. I ask to have this bill considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to consider- 
ing the bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That upon receipt of proper deeds from the State 
Board of Land Commissioners of the Btate of Montana, executed under 
authority of its legislative assembly, reconveying to the United States 
of America title to the northwest quarter of the northwest quarter 
section 2, north half of the northeast quarter and southeast quarter of 
the northeast quarter section 3, township 22 north, range 1 west, Mon- 
tana principal meridian; northeast quarter of the northeast quarter, 
south half of northeast quarter, and southeast quarter section 20, 
east half of the northeast quarter, and southeast quarter section 21, 
southwest quarter of the northwest quarter, east f of the southwest 
quarter, and southwest quarter of the southeast quarter section 27, 
northeast quarter, northwest quarter, north half of the southwest 
ter, and north half of the southeast quarter section 28, north h. of 
the southwest quarter section 29, southeast quarter of the northwest 
quarter section 30, north half of the northeast quarter, and north half 
of the northwest 8 section 32, north half of the northeast quar- 
ter, and northeas e of the northwest quarter section 33, east 
half of the northeast quarter, south half of the northwest quarter, east 
half of the southwest quarter, and west half of the southeast quarter 
section 34, township 23 north, range 1 west, Montana principal merid- 
ian, for the Muddy Creek Reservoir site, Sun River project ; and the 

west quarter of the northeast quarter section 35, township 32 
p ~ Pg north half of 


thorized to issue pomno to said State for ak vacant, surveyed, un- 
occupied, nonmineral public lands as Rea be oa ype yt 


be subject to settlement, location, entry, or selection 
be reserved for the use of the United States 

mation Service for the purposes aforesaid: Provided, however, That the 
Secretary of the Interior may restore such lands as he may determine 
are not needed for said reservoir sites. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 
On motion of Miss Ranxry, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


Í BLACKFEET RESERVATION IN MONTANA, 
f 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 4404) repealing that portion of the Indian ap- 
propriation act of March 1, 1907 (34 Stat. L., pp. 1015 and 
1035), which relates to the disposal of the surplus unallotted 
lands within the Blackfeet Reservation*in Montana. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, Mr, Speaker, the provision con- 
tained in this bill is carried in the Indian appropriation bill. 
I do not think it is necessary to take any action on the bill 
to-day. I do not think it ought to be stricken from the calendar 
until after the Indian appropriation bill has become a law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let the gentleman ask that it be passed 
over without prejudice. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes; Mr. Speaker, I ask that it 
go to the foot of the calendar. There is an error in the state- 
ment on the calendar that it was reported from the Committee 


| 
on Public Lands. It was reported from the Indian Committee, 
I ask that it go to the foot of the calendar. : 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
ask the gentleman how it is in the Indian appropriation bill? 
The Senate passed the bill reserving the mineral rights for the 
tribe, I judge. The House committee reported the bill striking 
the provision out. How did it appear in the Indian appropria- 
tion bill? i 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. When the Indian bill was pre- 
pared I was sick, 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. I think I can inform the 
gentleman, It went into the Indian appropriation bill as it is 
in this bill as amended. The mineral rights go to each allottee. 

Mr. MANN. That is once when the Indian Affairs Committee 
put something over on the House. The House has been endeav- 
oring to protect these rights for a long time and not let the 
white man steal it from the Indians. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma, This does not give it to the 
white men. k 

Mr. MANN. Pretty nearly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, j 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, the citation on the 
calendar that the bill came from the Public Lands Committee 
ought to be changed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, that will ba 
done. 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER, BISMARCK, N. DAK. 


The next bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was the 
bill (S. 5058) to authorize the counties of Morton and Burleigh, 
in the State of North Dakota, to construct a bridge across the 
Missouri River near Bismarck, N, Dak. j 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: ) 

Be it enacted, ete., That the counties of Morton and Burleigh, in the 
State of North Dakota, be, and are bereby, authorized to construct, 
maintain, and operate a ge and approaches thereto across the 
Missouri River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation near 
the city of Bismarck, Burleigh County, N. Dak., in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to te the con- 
struction of es over 8 waters,“ approved ch 23, 1906. 

SEC. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


expressly reserved. 
Is there objection? q 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Barr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PAYMENT FOR CERTAIN INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS—MONTANA; 


The next bill of the Calender for Unanimous Consent was the 
bill (S. 985) for the relief of settlers on certain railroad lands 
in Montana. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I think some 
statement should be made by the gentleman having charge of 
this matter as to whether these settlers are entitled to this 
relief. 

Miss RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this bill was considered by the 
Committee on Public Lands. I did not have charge of the 
bill, As I understand the land was formerly an Indian reserva- 
tion and was opened for settlement. It was later found that 
some of the land was in the grant of the Northern Pacific Rail« 
way. This provides for land in lieu of that. 

Mr. WALSH. Several thousand acres of land? { 

Miss RANKIN. There are 64 settlers involved, 

Mr. WALSH. The Secretary of the Interior seems to be 
doubtful as to whether the settlers have such claims as 
would warrant him in recommending enactment of this leg- 
islation. The railroad company on investigation found that 
valuable improvements have been placed on the land. It” 
looks to me that where it involves such a large tract of land 
with comparatively few people as if it was doubtful propriety in 
enacting this legislation. 

Mr. EVANS. Will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS. The matter has been looked into and the State 
legislature has memorialized Congress for the passage of the 
act. It does not involve a great tract of land; it involves a 
number of interests, I think 50 or so. The people went in 
there in good faith believing that they were going to get the 


land and put on improvements. In 1898 a law was passed 
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that wherever a settler was on railroad land the railroad com- 
pany would get out and take land somewhere else. 

Mr. WALSH. Who would get out? 

Mr. EVANS. The railroad company. That does not apply 
to this case. . 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. There was a question at one time as to 
whether the railroad company owned the land. 

Mr. EVANS. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. At the time the settlers went on the land 
there was a question as to whether this was railroad land, the 
alternate sections within these reservations, 

Mr. EVANS. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The first settlers went on the land with a 
very good reason to believe that they had a right to settle on 
the Jand. 

Mr. EVANS. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. It was finally held that the lands belonged 
to the railroad company, and, of course, that left the settlers 
without legal rights, Let me make this suggestion to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WarsH]: The railroad com- 
pany is authorized to make an exchange in this case. Of course, 
these settlers could have gone on the lands which the railroad 
company will now take, so it does not seem to be very material 
from anyone's standpoint if the exchange is made. For instance, 
any land that the railroad company can now get in exchange for 
the land the settlers have the settlers could have taken in the 
first instance. The settlers preferred to take this particular 
land. The assumption is, and it is reasonable, that whatever 
lands the railroad company can get are at least no better than 
the lands which the settlers have, and the probabilities are that, 
as a matter of value, the railroad company can not get any land 
that is as valuable as the land which the settlers have taken. 
Naturally they are not particularly desirous of making the ex- 
change. Occasionally a condition of this kind arises in the 
western country, where there is some question as to the rights 
of the railroad companies to the lands within certain portions 
of what is finally determined to be the limit of their grants, and 
settlers go on lands under a misapprehension. 

Mr. WALSH. Will this land which the railroad company 
takes be contiguous to that which it owns elsewhere? 

Mr. MONDELL. They could take it anywhere in the State. 

Mr. WALSH. That is just it. I do not think we ought to 
approve the taking by the railroad of land of equal value or 
similar character elsewhere in the State. What will the rail- 
road company do with this land if it takes a tract of 15,000 
acres miles away from a railroad? 

Mr. MONDELL. That only reason why the railroad company 
can afford to agree to a settlement of this kind is that they can 
take those lieu rights and locate them where some one may 
want a tract of land, sell the land, and in that way they may 
get $8 or $10 an acre. 

Mr. WALSH. Can not the railroad sell these lands to these 
settlers? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes, they could; but the settlers would have 
to pay the railroad company for the lands, and, of course, the 
settlers can not afford to pay the railroad company for lands 
they have earned as homestead settlers. 

Mr. WALSH. The railroad company can eject these settlers 
if nothing is done? 

Mr. MONDELL. It can. 

Mr. WALSH. And they will be without other land to set- 
tle on? 

Mr. MONDELL, They would lose their improvements. They 
would have to move and go to some distant place, and would 
lose all that they have. 

Mr. WALSH. They would not lose very much, probably. 
They would be here with a bill to give them land somewhere 
else, or to reimburse them for their improvements. 

Mr. MANN. They might come here with a bill, but they 
weuld not have much show to get reimbursement. 

Mr. MONDELL. Let me remind the gentleman of what we 
have done in other cases where a conflict arose. There was the 
case of the Wisconsin Railroad, where a considerable number of 
settlers went on land, and the Supreme Court held, finally, that 
the land belonged to the Wisconsin Central Railroad. We gave 
those settlers the right to take other land, or to let the rail- 
road company take other land, an alternative provision, so 
that settlement could be made. 

This is a wise settlement to make so far as the Government is 
concerned; that is, let the railroad company take other land. 

Mr. MANN. It is wise for the Government and best for the 
settlers. 
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Mr. WALSH. And for the railroad. I do not know; I think 
we ought—— 

Mr. MANN. It is a concession on the part of the railroad to 
People who live along their lines. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will stop to consider, there 
is not an acre of land that the railroads can get in Montana that 
any settler can not take as a homestead and get it for nothing. 
There is not an acre of land that will be subject to location by 
the railroad that can not be taken up in a 820 or a 640 acre 
tract under homestead settlement. 

Mr. WALSH. I suppose, in view of the legislation we are 
sometimes called upon to consider, that that will continue to be 
here until the end of time 

Mr. MONDELL. It should be so, because that is the way to 
settle the land. This is just a question as to whether certain 
homesteaders are to be compelled to leave the homes they have 
built and turn them over to the railroad company and go out 
elsewhere and take other lands unimproved, or whether the 
railroad company is to be allowed to go and take those unim- 
proved lands. Does the gentleman know of any good reason 
why as reasonable a thing as that should not be done? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, I know the gentleman is an expert 
on these land matters, and I am several degrees below a novice, 
but I think we ought to quit some time giving land to railroads 
out in this western country. We have given it to them here be- 
fore. These settlers have got on the land by mistake or through 
not knowing that it belongs to the railroad, and now we are 
saying to the railroad, “ You let the settler stay on this land and 
we will let you take land somewhere else,” and that would be 
best for the settler, best for the State, and best for the railroad, 
even though they lost from $2 to $4 per acre on the land they get 
in lieu of the land escaped, but I think we ought to show some 
indication that legislation like this should have a narrow escape 
when it is submitted here, and I think the escape has been sufi- 
ciently narrow, so that I will not object. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will not think that is 
what he wants to do because there are many of these cases. It 
is not the railroad that is asking for the legislation, it is the 
settler. The railroad would like to have it defeated, because 
that gives an excuse for grabbing the improvements made by 
the settler. A great deal has been said about railroad com- 
panies giving up one piece of land and taking another. That 
question arises every once in a while; but, in the first place; 
when much of this land was settled, people could not always 
state where the lines were—they did not know. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, we do not know; and it is futher 
significant, I will say to the gentleman from Illinois, that the 
Secretary of the Interior, under whose administration these 
land problems come, seem to be doubtful as to whether the set- 
tlers have such claims as would warrant, as I understand, this 
legislation, 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, it is a question of policy after all. 
The Secretary does not haye much to do with it. 

Mr. WALSH. It is a question affecting his jurisdiction and 
his department, and he seeks to convey the impression that he 
does not favor this means of extricating these gentlemeu from 
the difficulty in which they find themselves. 

Mr. MONDELL. Let me remind the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts that the Secretary of the Interior is guided by those 
in his office. Sometimes letters that come here, signed by the 
Secretary, so liberal in the expression of their views that I do 
not find I can follow them. Here is a case where, from the view- 
point of anyone who knows, the plan proposed is fair. Any man 
acquainted with the public land in the West knows hov; this sort 
of thing occurs and how essential it is to remedy it by legis- 
lation. The fact that some official in the department has taken 
some curious view should not affect our judgment with regard 
to them. I certainly have no interest in this situation except 
to have justice done or something like justice done. These 
people under the law would be required to give up their homes 
and give up the lands on which they have lived for years. Natu- 
rally the railroad company would prefer to have them do that 
if they viewed it wholly from the viewpoint of the company's 
finances, but the company will agree to this plan, and I think 
we should protect the settlers in their homes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will read the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Evans, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 

PATENT TO LINCOLN-DOUGLASS SANATORIUM, COLORADO, 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11368) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patent in fee simple to the National Lincoln- 
Douglass Sanatorium and Consumptive Hospital Association, a 
8 of Denver, Colo., for a certain- described tract of 
and. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is the gentleman acquainted with the character of the land 
that is purposed to be transferred to this private sanatorium? 

Mr, TIMBERLAKE. I beg to state to the gentleman that I 
am well acquainted with the character of the land. It is sandy 
land along a ditch which supplies a reservoir with water, and 
it has been lying open for entry for a number of years, but has 
not been taken because of the worthless character of the land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of the objec- 


tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, this is on the Union 
Calendar, and I ask unanimous consent that it be considered in 
the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
asks unanimous consent that it be considered in the House as 
in the Committee of the Whole, Is there objection? [After a 


pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. TIMBERLAKE, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


| WATER SUPPLY, CORVALLIS, DALLAS, AND OREGON CITY, OREG. 
The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous’ Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12770) to reserve as part of the Oregon and 
Siuslaw National Forests in Oregon certain lands that were 
revested in the United States pursuant to the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of the Oregon 
& California Railroad Co. v. The United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I believe this 
bill was considered once before, about a month ago. 

Mr. HAWLEY, The gentleman is correct, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. And at that time objection was made? 

Mr. HAWLEY, At that time it was transferred to the foot of 
the calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, it was half objected to, then. Why, 
can not the cities that are sought to be benefited by the trans- 
fer of the land to the forest reserve take over the responsibility, 
of preserving their own water supply? 

Mr. HAWLEY. ‘These three towns have entered upon public 
improvements, including sewers and water systems and paving, 
and have issued bonds to such an extent that they are not pre- 
pared at this time to sell bonds sufficient to take over the lands 
absolutely essential to the protection of their water supply. 
An act was recently passed by Congress transferring a large 
quantity of Oregon and California grant lands to the Oregon 
National Forest, for the protection of the water supply of the 
city of Portland, and this bill follows that precedent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘These tracts of land are 11 and 8 miles, 
respectively, from the nearest boundaries of the forest reserye? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Not all of them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A large portion of them are. ‘ 

Mr. HAWLEY. Not a large portion. About 2,000 acres are 
the distances that the gentleman mentions, but the other land, 
about 5,000 acres or more, will go into the Oregon national 
forest as a compact part of that forest. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any instance where Congress has 
passed a special act providing for the transfer of certain public 
lands as a part of a national forest which is 11 miles separated 
from the nearest boundary of that forest? 

Mr. HAWLEY. As to one of these tracts, the one for the city, 
of Corvallis, which is I think at farthest distance from the 
national forest, the Forest Service has made a favorable report, 
and they say they can administer it. But this particular tract 
will be cared for by the city. It is now cared for by the city, 
to prevent fires, and they will take care of it under the super- 
vision of the Forest Service if this bill becomes a law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What assurance has the Government, if 
we allow this act to pass, that the municipal authorities will 
patrol this separated tract of land? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I asked that question specifically of members 
of the city council and the city water committee, and they as- 
sured me that if these lands were transferred to the national 
forest, they would provide protection. The school of forestry, 
of the Oregon Agricultural College will use it as a training 
station for the students of that school. It is on the east side 
of Mount Chintimini. If it is burned, it would destroy the only, 
available water supply for the college, where 2,000 students 
attend annually; and it would also prevent the city from get- 
ung an adequate supply of fresh, pure, clean water for its 


tizens. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, Mr. Speaker I understand that this 
bill will protect the water supply of these municipalities, and 
that it is an obligation that ought to be undertaken by the 
municipalities. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? i 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. l 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I wish to ask the gentle - 
man from Oregon how many acres there are? 1 

Mr. HAWLEY. About 7,000. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. And the Government has got 
to provide protection for that area? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; in part. t 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Is there any taxation involved 
here? 1 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; there are back taxes back taxes ac- 
crued prior to the time the Government took control of the land, 
payment of which was provided in the legislation for the dispos 
sition of the grant. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. How much? 5 

Mr. HAWLEY. That amount I have not been able to ascers 
tain, as the lands are parts of a large area. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I recall that there was a bill 
up a little while ago in which there was something like $700,000 
paid for the lands, and I understood there were more taxes to 
be paid then than the original value of the land. 

Mr. HAWLEY. No. Even if the Government pays for the 
land and pays the back taxes, it will be the beneficiary by sev- 
eral million dollars by the sale of the Oregon & California Rail« 
road land grant. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why should we impose this obligation on 
the National Government to protect the water supply of a 
municipality? 

Mr. HAWLEY. If this is not done and the land is sold to pri- 
vate holders and cut over, the lands will become valueless for 
purposes of protecting the water supplies of these cities. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. If the lands were valuable, we might be 
zustiſied in making them an integral part of the forest re- 
serves, but I do not think the State, or the municipality, if they 
have a college there, ought to ask us to buy lands for the protec- 
tion of their water supply. 

Mr: HAWLEY. In the case of the two cities that the gentle- 
man has called attention to, where the lands are separated from 
the other forest lands, the intention is- to acquire these lands, 
as I understand, whem the cities are financially able, because 
they can not afford to allow them: under any circumstances, if 
they cam help it, to pass: under private control. 

Mr. STAFFORD. F think the State or the city should pay 
the back taxes before that is done, and therefore I will object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
‘objects, and the Clerk will report. the next bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous. consent that. 
this bill go to the foot of the calendar. 

The SPHAKHR pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oregon that the bill go to the foot 
‘of the calendar? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, E ask unanimous consent that 
\ When the House adjourns, to-day it adjourn, to meet at II o'clock 
a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The from: North 
Carolina asks: unanimous consent. that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn. to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. FERRIS. Has the gentleman come to any conclusion. as 
to: when: he will let us get up the conference report on the oil 
and gas bill? 

5 Mr. KITCHIN. Let us finish the military bill to-morrow. 
Mr. STAFFORD £ understand a rule is to be brought in by 
the Committee on Rules making in order legislation on the 
military appropriation. bill. 

Mr. KITCHEN. I eam not say about that. 
fore the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from North feao IMr. KrremxN]? 

There was no objection. 


BIRD: RESERVATIONS IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10612). to restore to the public domain. cer- 
(‘tain lands heretofore reserved for a bird reservation in Siski- 
you and Modoc Counties, Cal., and Klamath County, Oreg., and 
‘fox other purposes. 
| The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideratiom of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, good reasons 
ought to be given before: this bill is allowed to pass. I under- 
stand that since these bird reservations were established there 
has been a very large increase in the bird population on the 
Pacific coast and elsewhere. Now, are we to take away gradu- 
ally the bird reservations in order for some one to try to culti- 
vate land that is hardly tillable at the best? 

: Mr. BAKER. The office of the biological survey having 
charge of this matter in the Department of the Interior, and 
the officers in the General Land Office have had this matter up, 
jand F want to say to the gentleman, from personal observation 

d knowledge of the country, that if the provisions of this bill 
are carried into effect, and the fractional sections bordering on 
the lake are reserved, it will do more to protect the birds than 
anything that has been done in that reservation. It is conceded 

y the authorities that it will have that effect. 

Mr; MANN. How will it have that effect? 

Mr. RAKER. The tules on that land are a breeding ground 
Tor coyotes: and wild varmints. If this bill becomes a law the 
Tang will be cultivated within a year, and the wild animals that 
now prey upon the birds will be destroyed. The fractional sec- 
jtions bordering on the lake and the lake itself will be protected 
80 as to give these migrating birds opportunity to alight and 
‘nest there, whereas. the wild animals which now destrey them 
will be exterminated. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, the gentleman is not familiar with 
bird life at all. The: gentleman’s position is that if they culti- 
| yate close: to the luke and destroy the coyotes, that will make 
the birds more apt to go there and settle near where the human 
abodes: are built. 

Mr, RAKER. 


It has been be- 


J am speaking of the birds that nest there. 


Mr. MANN. I ean remember when I was a boy seeing the 
ponds and lakes on my father’s farm covered with ducks as 
thick as they could sit on the water. 


The coyotes have been 


i 
destroyed, and so have the birds. There are no ducks there 


now, and not many other birds except human birds. 


Mr. FESS. Civilization got rid of them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Ido not know that I shall object hereafter. I doj 
not pretend to be as well posted about this bill as I should like 
to be. It was reported in my absence. 

Mr. RAKER. I do not want to take the time of the House, but 
if I can have five minutes 

Mr. MANN. I am very strongly in favor of keeping the reser- ; 
vations, where birds cam multiply and safely feed. I believe this” 
is in the interest of the whole country. 

Mr. RAKER. I can explain that it will be an advantage to 
the birds to have this land thrown open for settlement, with the 
fractional seetions around the Jake reserved, 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has already explained that, but 
the explanation does not sound very reasonable. For the present 
I shall have to object. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask unanimous consent that the bill go to the 
foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
eonsent that the bill go to the foot of the calendar. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITION TO YELLOWSTONE PARK, WYO. 


The next bill on the Calendar for Unanimous. Consent was the 
sca R. 13350, to add certain lands to the Yellowstone National 
Park. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to inquire of the gentleman as to this provision that all bona 
fide claimants and entrymen shall have the right to graze upon 
lands, reasonably adjacent to the lands which are owned by 
them, such number of live stock as they have been accustomed to 
so graze in the past? 

Mr. MONDELL. There are a few settlers in the extreme 
southern portion of the area that is to be added to the park who 
have small flocks and herds, and the provision is made that the 
stock which they own and maintain on those farms can be grazed. 
under proper regulations in adjacent areas. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Ft goes further than that; they are not 
willing to leave it to the judgment of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, but it is mandatory; they say on the same terms that 
they now enjoy.” 

Mr. MONDELL. Under regulations to be fixed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. It says: 

Provided further, That the romney od = the Interior shall have au- 


thority, under rules and regu him, to — 
coe ts and authorize the 1 — of live Se on the lands 


— 2 added to the Yellowstone National Park, to the extent that live 
= ee h re grazed upon these under permits: issued by 
0 


Mr. STAFFORD. Why does the genileman stop there? 2 

Mr. MONDELL. Because I want to explain that situation. + 

Mr. STAFFORD. The following clause is the objectionable 
one, and at fees: not to exceed those charged by the Forest Sery- 
iee on adjacent areas.” 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not that gentlemen had any 
objection to that.. The situation is this: There is some stock 
that have been grazed om these lands as part of the forest re- 
serve. Only a limited part of the area has. been used for stock 
grazing, and the forestry people and the park people say there 
is no reason why that stock should not be grazed there, as. it 
has been grazed for some time. Naturally they would want to. 
know what they are te pay, and the fees are to be those that 
have been paid in the past. They have been reasonable in the 
past and there is no reason. why they should be increased. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the phraseology of the proviso that 
right could never be taken away by Congress. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; the: Secretary of the Interior shall 
have authority. 

Mr. STAFFORD: T am alluding to the prior proviso: 
F 
the right to graze, upon lands reasonably adjacent to the lands elaimed 
or owned by them, mag ane ef live mag es they — been accus- 
r utilization of Prete — — to secure tl Mater for use — 
and for the improvement of their lands. 

Mr. MONDELE. There are a few settlers in the extreme 
southern portion of this area who are there with their little 
farms of 160 acres to 320 acres who have some stock. That 
stock has to be grazed on adjacent land, and the provision is. 
that as lung as they hold their land they shall have reasonable 
opportunity to graze that small number of stock. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Is it within the gentleman's present knowl- 
edge that the stock on these lands is in limited quantities? 

Mr. MONDELL. All small farms and a limited amount of 
stock. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation, 
on the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. § cer, I would like to ask 
the gentleman what necessity there is to add any more land to 
the area of Yellowstone Park? 

Mr. MONDELL. For many years-it-has, been believed that 
the Yellowstone should be extended to the south in order to have 
natural rather than the artificial boundaries. It takes in no 
land now used for grazing purposes except in a limited way. 
Nearly all the lands added to the park are now“in a State game- 
reserve, and have been for years. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Would the Secretary of the In- 
terior under this act have the power to take away any rights of 
these settlers who have 160 or 320 acres there? 

Mr. MONDELL. He would have no right to take away the 
rights they have to the land or the right to graze their stock on 
adjacent Jands. 

Mr. CURRY of California. 
prohibitive. 

Mr. MONDELL. No; because we have provided that the rates 
shall not be above charges now. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Inasmuch as the gentleman intro- 
dueed the bill, and as the thing istin his State, I shall not object; 
but I think we have all the parks and forest reserves we need 
now in the United States. 

Mr. MONDELL. This simply rounds out the Yellowstone and 
gives it natural rather than artificial boundaries. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill is on the Union 
Calendar. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: ; 


Be it enacicd, ctc., That portions of the south and east boundary lines 
of the Yellowstone National Park, in the State of Wyoming, are hereby 
changed as follows: 

Beginning at a point on the present south boundary line where it is 
intersected by the Idaho-Wyoming State line; thence south along the 
Idaho-Wyoming State line to its intersection with the Ashton and 
Jackson Lake Road in what will be, when surveyed, township 47 north, 
range 118 west of the sixth principal meridian; thence east along the 
south side of the said Ashton and Jackson Lake Road until it rises to 
the hydrographic divide immediately north of Boone Creek, as shown 
on the Geological Survey Shoshone 1 map; thence from the 
poat said road descends from the said divide, cast following the said 


He could make the grazing tax 


ydro: pus divide ones ee hae north of Boone Creek to the hydro- 
raphic divide between Falls River, Boone Creek, and Berry Creek; 
Thence southerly along the said hydrographic divide to Surrey Peak, 


elevation 9,200 feet; thence souther! ee the n divide, 
gaid divide following the summit of the Teton Mountains, between 
Boone, Conant, and ‘Berry Creeks, Birch and Owl Creeks, North Fork 
Pierre River and Webb Canyon, Badger Creek and Moran Canyon, Leigh 
Creek and Leigh Canyon, and Teton Canyon and Glacier Creek to a peak, 
elevation 11,400 feet, on the said hydrographic divide, between the 
headwaters of Teton Canyon and Taggart Creek and a branch of Death 
Canyon waters, which enter said Death Canyon about one and one-half 
miles northwest of Phelps Lake; thence following easterly along the 
main 3 south of Taggart Creek and Taggart Lake 
to its intersection with the unsurveyed section line between, what will 
be when surveyed scctions 10 and 15, township 43 north, range 116 
west; thence east along the said section line and continuing east 
nlong the section line between sections 11 and 14 of said to ip and 
range to the southeast corner of the southwest quarter of section 11, said 
township and range; thence north to the northeast corner of the 
northwest quarter of section 2, said township and range; thence east 
to the southeast corner of the southwest quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 35 in unsurveyed township north, range 116 west; 
thence north to the northeast corner of the southwest quarter of the 
southeast quarter of section 35; thence west to the northeast corner 
of the southwest quarter of the southwest quarter of section 35; thence 
north to the northeast corner of the northwest quarter of the north- 
west quarier of section 35; thence east to the southeast corner of the 
southwest quarter of section 26; thence north to the northeast corner 
of the southeast quarter of the southwest quarter of section 26; thence 
east to the southeast corner of the northwest quarter of the southwest 
quarter of section 25; thence north to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of the southwest quarter of section 25; thence east to the 
southeast corner of the southeast quarter of the northwest quarter of 
section 25; thence north to the northeast corner of the southeast 
quarter of the northwest quarter of section 25; thence east to the 
southeast corner of the northwest quarter of the northeast quarter of 
section 25; thence north to the northeast corner of the southwest 
quarter of the northeast quarter of section 13; thence west to the 
northwest corner of the southwest quarter of the northwest quarter of 
section 13; thence north to the southwest corner of the northwest 
quarter of the southwest quarter of section 12; thence east to the 
southeast corner of the northwest quarter ef the southwest quarter of 
section 12; thence north to the northeast corner of the northwest 
quarter of the southwest quarter of section 12; thence east to the 
southeast corner of the northwest quarter of section 12; thence north 
to the southeast corner of the northeast quarter of the northwest 


quarter of section 12; thence cast to the southeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of the northeast quarter of section 12; thence north to 


unsuryeyed township 44 north, range 116 west; thence east along the 
section all between sections 6 and T, 4 


township 45 north range 115 west; thence north to the northeast 

section 85; thence east to the southeast corner of the 
32 ganer of section 25, said township and range; thence north 
o the nor 


Snake River and Buffalo Fork, 8 the south bank of the 
a pase Os d Buffalo Fork 


and Deer, Red, Fer ow,! 
Tall, and Cabin Creeks, headwaters of Shoshone River, to Kingfisher, 
Peak, elevation 11,100 feet; thence northwesterly along the hydro- 
warae divide between Butte and Pass Creeks and Deer and Ishawooa! 
ks, passing over Ishawooa Pass, elevation 9,870 feet, to Ishawooa' 
Cone, elevation 11,840 feet; thence northwesterly along the hydro- 
gapi divide between Open, Mountain, and Dike Creeks, and Rampart,' 
shhawk, Eyrie, and Eagle Creeks, passing over Overlook Mountain, 
elevation 11,800 feet; Chaos Mountain, elevation 11,500 feet; and Pin- 
nacle Mountain, elevation 11,400 feet, to a point on the 9 east 
boundary line of the Yellowstone National Park, in the State of Wy-' 
oming, which is about three-fourths mile south of the boundary monu-, 
ment, marked 6 north, and all the lands lying between the present 
existing south and east boundary lines and the boundary line as herein 
described, all of which lands are in the State of Nig toe Ate hereby, 
added to and made a part of the Yellowstone National Par 1 

Sec. 2. That the provisions of section 2475, Revised Statutes, United 
States, and the act of May 7, 1894, entitled “An act to protect the birds 
and animals in Yellowstone National Park and to punish crimes in said! 
park, and for other purposes“; the act of June 28, 1916, entitled “An! 
act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to protect the birds and animals 
in Yellowstone National Park and to punish crimes in said park, and 
for other purposes,’ approved May 7, 1 ; and the act of August 25, 
1916, entitled “An act to establish a national-park service, and for other. 
purposes; and all acts supplementary to and amendatory of said acts, 
ae ae applicable to and extended over the lands hereby added to 
the park. 

Sec. 3. That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid existing 
claim, location, or entry under the land Jaws of the United States, 
whether for homestead, mineral, right of way, or any other purpose 
whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of any such claimant, locator,“ 
or entryman to the full use and enjoyment of his land: Provided, That 
under rules and tions to be preseribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, all bona fide claimants or entrymen s have the right to 
graze, upon lands reasonably adjacent to the lands claimed or owned 
by them, such number of live stock as they have been accustomed to so 
graze in the past, or as may be reasonably necessary to the use and 
utilization of their lands, and to secure timber for use on and for the 
improvement of their lands: Provided further, That the Secretary of 
the Interior shall have authority, under rules and regulations to be 
prescribed by him, to grant grazing permits and authorize the 
of live stock on the lands hereby added to the Yellowstone Nationa 
Park, to the extent that live stock have heretofore grazed upon these 
lands under permits issued by the Forest Service, and at fees not to 
exceed those charged by the Forest Service on adjacent areas. 

Sec, 4. That nothing herein contained shall be held to abridge the 
rights acquired under the reclamation law to the use of Jackson Lake 
as a reservoir under said Jaw or the taking and use by the Reclamation’ 
Service of timber, stone, or other materials needed for the operation 
and maintenance of the Jackson Lake Reservoir under rules to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. MONDELL, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MINING OF METALLIFEROUS MINERALS ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 385) to authorize mining for metalliferous min- 
erals on Indian reservations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I will withhold it for a moment, but I am 
going to object to the bill. This is a bill that was endeavored 
to be passed at the last unanimous-consent day under suspen- 
sion of the rules, and I do not think anything can be heard now 
to overcome the arguments made against it at that time. 

Mr, HAYDEN. The gentleman may remember what the vote 
was, but I should like to have this bill transferred to the foot 
of the calendar for the purpose of comparing it carefully with 
the conference report upon the oil-leasing bill, so as to deter- 
mine whether it conforms to that legislation, and if we have 
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time to do, that, I think I may convince the gentleman that the 
bill may be properly amended so that it will be satisfactory to 
him. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be transferred to 
the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL SANITARIUMS ON PUBLIC LANDS, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, it was 11 o'clock when we met 
this morning, but in looking up the Recorp of Saturday I 
noticed that we were to meet at 12 o'clock, but I did not notice 
the fact that it was to be on Sunday. There is a bill on the 
calendar, H. R. 249, which was stricken from the calendar 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The gentleman ought not to misstate the 
Hepes The Recorp said that we would meet at 12 o'clock on 

unday. 

Mr. RAKER, I say it said at 12 o'clock and I thought it 
meant this morning. I was dictating letters at the time and 
I looked at the matter hurriedly. Of course it referred to 
yesterday, but I thought it meant to-day. 

aie: SPEAKER pro tempore. What is the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

Mr. RAKER. My request is that this bill remain on the 
calendar and retain its place. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. What is the bill? 

Mr. RAKER. It is the bill H. R. 249, to authorize the Secre- 
tary having jurisdiction of the same to set aside certain public 
lands to be used as national sanitariums by fraternal or beneyo- 
lent organizations and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is it the gentleman’s request 
that the bill remain on the calendar to go to the foot of the 
calendar? 

Mr. RAKER. I suppose that will have to be the request, yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk informs the Chair 
that the order has already been made. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 


SALARY OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEY, LOUISIANA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (S. 1590) providing for an increase of salary for the 
United States marshal and district attorney for the western dis- 
trict and for the United States district attorney for the eastern 
district of Louisiana. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit me 
to make a statement? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will withhold the objection for a moment 
out of courtesy, although I intend to object. 

Mr. WATKINS. I hope the gentleman will not press his ob- 
jection. This is a Senate bill. It went to the House committee, 
and the House committee made careful examination. The Attor- 
ney General made a favorable report to the Senate committee 
and to the House committee, and the facts are that the work 
down there done by the officials now is from three to four times 
the amount they had to do at the time the salary was fixed in 
1896, over 20 years ago. 
| The population tae G doubled, and all the facts go to show that 
the work done in this district now, to which this bill refers, ex- 
‘ceeds the amount of work which is done in the other districts 
of the country in which the salary is equal to or greater than the 
Salary fixed in this bill. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his 
‘objection. 

i Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, the bill in question has not had 
any consideration from the committee of the House having juris- 
diction of the subject, and I make the objection. 

Mr. WATKINS, The Committee on the Judiciary considered 
it, to which committee the Speaker properly referred the bill. 

| Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission that this bill may 
be sent to the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 

uest? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It does not matter, and I will not object to 


that. 
i he SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER BETWEEN NEBRASKA AND JOWA. 


t The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 13393) te extend the time fer con- 
structing the bridge across the Missouri River between the 
States of Nebraska and Iowa. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

! The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
considerution of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it cnacted, cte., That the time for one as = 2 15 leting the 
bridge authorized by act ef Congress a 1912, to be 
built across the Missouri 2 5 — a point pete p” the interests of 
navigation, at or near South Sioux City, in the county of Dakota, in the 
State of Nebraska, is hereby extended one and three years, respectively, 
from the date of the approval hereof. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


That the act approved April 22, 1912, authorizing the city of South 
Sioux City, in the county of Dat ‘ota and State of Nebraska, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge, and approaches thereto, across 


the Missouri i River, at a iy on int suitable to wee interests of navigation, 
at or near So cy, 75 the county of Dakota, in the State of 
Nebraska, is hereby, revived and reenacted: 


ei the 
vided, That this act shail Da. null and void unless the actual construc- 
tion of the prides herein authorized be commenced within one year 
and completed within three years from the date of appr val hereof. 

Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to revive and 
reenact the act entitled ‘An act to authorize the city of South 
Sioux City, in the State of Nebraska, to construct a bridge across 
the Missouri River between the States of Nebraska and Iowa,“ 
approved April 22, 1912.“ 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE ALLEGHENY RIVER NEAR MILLYALE BOROUGH, PA. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H` R. 18648) granting the consent 
of Congress to the county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Allegheny River at or near 
Millvale borough, in the County of Allegheny, in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cic., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate u 
bridge, with approaches thereto, across the Allegheny River at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation at or near the borough Ku Mill- 
vale, in the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth o! . 
vania, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled ‘ 
Nen ha construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 

PEATS Z That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Jamwprers. of Pennsylvania, a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, there is an error in the printing 
of the calendar. Calendar No. 278 is intended to be the bill 
H. R. 13647, which is a bridge bill, and it is printed as 13649, 
which is also Calendar No. 279. I ask that the bill H. R. 
13647 be considered as Unanimous Consent Calendar No, 27 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause. The Chair hears none, 

Mr, STAFFORD. That is, with the reservation of the objec- 
tion to the bill when considered? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, certainly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 13647) granting consent of Congress to the cennty of 
Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge acress the 
Ohio ag Mee nt or near McKees Rocks Borough, in the county of Alle- 
gheny, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the report from the Acting Secretary of War states that this 
bill is identical in its provision with H. R. 13429, returned to 
the committee with report on December 22, 1918. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylyania. I think that bill expired 
by limitation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; the bill referred to is a bill that 
has been reported in this session of Congress. I have not had 
time to examine to see whether that bill has been acted upon 


by the House or whether it has been. reported favorably by the 


committee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. There has been no report 
or action taken on any of the bills. There have been four bills 
introduced by the several Members representing Allegheny, 
County and there is a duplication of bills. ‘here was a bill in- 


trouduced by Mr. Porter, Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania, Mr. KELLY 
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of Pennsylvania, and some by myself, and those we have all 
straightened out, and this is a bill for a bridge at McKees 
Rocks, across the Ohio River on the north side of Pittsburgh, 
and it does not conflict with any other bill, and, of course, if it 
does conflict, it will not be pressed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as I understand, the other bill, 
identical in purport, has not been reported from the committee? 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. It has not. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. That is true. 
question as to what bill ought to be reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 

and its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 

bridge, with approaches thereto, acress the Ohio River, at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near McKees Rocks 
Borough, in the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania, a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on 
the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS ALLEGHENY RIVER, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13649) granting the consent of Congress 
to the county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Allegheny River, at or near Six- 
teenth Street, in the city of Pittsburgh, county of Allegheny, 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

“The Clerk read as follows: 


We had a 


and Commonwe: 
sylvania, in accordance with the provisions of the act 


expressly reserved, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, a motion to re- 
consider the yote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

AMENDING SECTION 4414 OF THE REVISED STATUTES. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 14920) to amend section 4414, Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, to classify and provide 
salaries for clerks in the Steamboat-Imspection Service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman objects, and 
the bill will be stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Will the gentleman withhold that? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I will withhold it at the request of the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that while this 
bill was introduced by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy], 
I am very much interested in this legislation. It carries an 
increase for the clerks of the Steamboat-Inspection Service of 
$6,820, which is applied in 13 cities. The men who are the 
beneficiaries under this bill are expert stenographers in the 
offices of the inspectors of steamboats in various parts of the 
country. I have here before me a transcript made by a stenog- 
rapher of a trial held here in the city of Washington, a ver- 
batim report, of a steamboat captain as to whether or not his 
license should be revoked, which stenographer receives in the 
office of Inspector General of Steamboats only $900 a year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield in that partic- 
ular? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Under the existing law the maximum 
salary is $1,500. According to the estimate submitted this 
year by the Secretary of Commerce for this service, he esti- 
mated that thirteen should receive $1,500, seventeen $1,400, and 
a number of additional ones at $1,000. No request whatsoever 
was made by him to increase the salaries of those receiving 
below $1,500 to the maximum salary. The committee increased 
the total appropriation of $109,000 by $6,000, making a total 
of $115,000. Now, if there is an inequality of payment of 
salary as indicated by the gentleman from Maryland and just 
instanced by him, it can be corrected by the Secretary of Com- 
merce providing for such increase under the present arrange- 
ment, by allotting him an increase of salary commensurate with 
his work, up to $1,500. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? { 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is the trouble. This $1,500, under 
the existing law, is the maximum pay of a clerk in the office of 
the local inspector, and that pay should be increased, and that is 
what we undertake to do. For instance, in New York, that 
great shipping point, the clerk who acts as chief clerk receives 
the miserable sum of $1,500 a year. In these other ports—San 
Francisco, Seattle, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Boston, Providence, Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland, New Orleans— 
they all receive the maximum pay of $1,500 a year. It is im- 
possible to keep the men in the service at that rate of pay. 
The Committee on Appropriations can not allow a larger sum, 
and it would have been folly for the Secretary of Commerce to 
go to the Committee on Appropriations and ask for pay of the 
clerks in the offices of the local inspectors at those places named 
at the sums carried in this bill or any other sum in excess of 
$1,500 a year. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I grant that; but he did not come and ask 
for an increase of any salary of those receiving less than $1,500 
in his estimates of this year, which he was privileged to do. 
Now, all these men will receive, I assume, in addition to the 
$1,500, the $240 increase thit was voted very generously by the 
House to all the employees in the Government service. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If they should, they would not even then 
receive the pay to which they are entitled for the service ren- 
dered. Now, if the gentleman would suggest an amendment, if 
this bill passes, by which they should not receive the increases 
provided for in other bills, there might be some merit in the 
contention ; but it seems to me to expect to keep competent men 
in this service at the rate of pay from $900 to $1,500 a year 
when these local clerks must practically in every instance be ex- 
pert stenographers and capable of going into court and reporting 
the proceedings, is a thing not to be thought of. They are going 
out of the service because they can not afford to remain in this 
service at their present rates of pay. ; 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. g 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Is it not true that the chief clerk in the 
New York office has been in that office since 1898, and his salary 
was increased only in 1906 to $1,500? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes; and he is an expert stenographer. He 
could readily go to work and leave that office and obtain higher 
pay. In the city of New York a man should certainly have 
more than $1,500 who is doing that responsible work. ; 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why, we pay a sweeper in the docks in 
New York more than that. i 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are free to go elsewhere and improve 
their condition if they are dissatisfied with the pay they receive. 
I am against this bill because the salaries provided are dispro- 
portionately large as compared with the salaries carried for 
men in other parts of the Government service. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The reason for that is that there is a 
limitation of $1,500 fixed on these salaries. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Secretary has not requested an in- 
crease of the appropriation for that purpose. I object. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BURNETT). The gentleman 
from Wisconsin objects. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be placed, without prejudice, at the foot of the cal- 
endar. ; 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
raises the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. 

Mr, ALEXAND. I hope the gentleman from New York 
will not raise the point of no quorum. I regard this bill as of 
great merit, but I would not make the point of no quorum. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee). 
Does the gentleman from New York insist upon his point of no 
quorum? 

Mr. FOSTER. Will not the gentleman from New York with- 
draw his point? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I will withdraw the point of no quorum, Mr. 
Speaker. — 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of no quorum is with- 
drawn. The Clerk will read the next bill. 8 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 2653) to revive, with amendments, an 
act entitled “An act to incorporate the Medical Society of the 
District of Columbia.” 

A The title of the bill was read. 
A The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BURNETT). 
on? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman withhold his objection for 
a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. This is to revive a medical society in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that the doctors desire to have revived. It 
Was Many years ago when it was first incorporated. It carries 
with it nothing except incorporation; no other privilege or right. 
` Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask my colleague a question? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Under the District Code can not these gentlemen 
incorporate here in the District? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think that is possibly true, but here is the 
situation: There are a lot of doctors who practiced here many 
years ago, some of whom are now out of practice and some are 
practicing a little, and there was a feeling among them that they 
wanted to revive the charter and have a reunion, and they 
wanted to do it under the old incorporation. That is as I under- 
stand the situation. 

Mr. MANN. It will not be under the old incorporation. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; it revives the old charter. 

Mr. MANN. The title revives the old charter, but where does 
the bill do that? 

Mr. FOSTER. I understood that it did. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; somebody drew the title and thought 
that the title was legislation. 

Mr. FOSTER. They were very well satisfied to get it 
through in this way. 

Mr. MANN. It is a new charter. 
charter. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have talked with a number of these doctors, 
some of whom have been here for many, many years, and they 
told me they wanted to hold a reunion, I think the one hun- 
dredth anniversary, and desired to renew the old charter, and 
that is all there is to this. 

Mx. MANN. I am in the position of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. They say they know of 
no reason why the bill should not be enacted, but nobody yet, 
except my friend from Illinois [Mr. Foster], has offered any 
reason why it should be enacted. 

i Mr. FOSTER. That is the only reason I can offer the gen- 
tleman. $ 

Mr. MANN. Usually it is better to have afirmative legisla- 
tion. I do not see why they can not incorporate under the code 
of the District of Columbia. We incorporate societies by act 
of Congress where the people do not live in the District. 

Mr. FOSTER. I had this put on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar after talking with the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Jounson], the chairman of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and with a number of these physicians who have 
been up to see both the gentleman from Kentucky and myself. 
That is all there is in it as far as I know. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill on a former occasion was brought 
up on District of Columbia day, discussed here for a considerable 
length of time, and defeated. 

Mr. FOSTER. Not this bill. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Yes; this identical bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. Not this bill, because this bill has only recently 
been reported. 

Mr. MANN. This bill was not reported until January 4, 1919. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was a bill of the same purport. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think the gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think I am not mistaken. I think I can 
confirm it by the RECORD, 


Is there objec- 


It is not to revive the old 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Has the gentieman sufficient 
information to refer to the old charter to see whether it does 
what it says it does? The bill might be made to say that the 
act of incorporation of a certain date is hereby revived. I am 
not making any objection, but it seems to me that might meet 
the objection which has been made. : 

Mr. FOSTER. These men seem to be satisfied with this bill, 
and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] reported it, 
and there was no objection to it in the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

3 SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
objects. 


CACHE NATIONAL FOREST, UTAH, | 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (S. 4103) to consolidate certain forest lands within the 
Cache National Forest, Utah, and to add certain lands thereto. _ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what assurance have we that the men whose land is sought to be 
transferred to the Government in exchange for their land will 
accept the other lieu lands? F 

Mr. WELLING. I have here the written assurance of the 
gentlemen who are seeking to obtain this exchange, that the 
land is of substantially the same value and that they desire the 
exchange. It is all mountain land, and the lands that are 
sought to be consolidated into the Cache National Forest are 
all within the exterior limits of the present forest area. The 
Agricultural Department are anxious to have the exchange made 
in order to assist in the administration of the forest area, and 
the people are perfectly willing to accept grazing land of similar 
character and value outside of the forest. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand, then, there are no im- 
provements on the land now owned by these gentlemen. The 
lands are being used for grazing purposes? 

Mr. WELLING. Absolutely, and there are no improvements 
m the land that they seek in exchange for the land in the 
orest. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill provides that the land taken in 
exchange shall be approximately equal in value. 

Mr. WELLING. I submit that that is as near a description 
as one could give. I am entirely familiar with both parcels of 
land. I should say that the land within the forest area is 
really more valuable for grazing purposes than the other land, 
because it is on a mountain range that is better for grazing 
purposes, there being more water, and therefore more grass 
and better grazing facilities, 

The reason these farmers are willing to accept the exchange 
is that they own dry farm lands in the new region that has 
been opened up next to the mountains where they hope to ob- 
tain the lands. They consolidate their own land as well as 
benefit the Forestry Service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was curious to ascertain the real motive 
of these various persons to seek an exchange for something that 
is no greater in value. The gentleman has furnished the in- 
formation. 

Mr. MANN. The Forestry Service wants the exchange. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but I could not understand why the 
present owners should be desirous of giving up land in the 
forest reserve and taking other lands of approximately the 
same value, The gentleman from Utah has furnished the 
reason, which is to obtain land nearer the dry-farming area. 

Mr. MANN. They get better facilities. é 

Mr. WELLING. The exchange is mutually agreeable to the 
Forestry Service and the farmers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized, in his discretion, to accept from the persons named below, 
title to the following-described lands, either in whole or in part, upon 
certification by the etary of Agriculture that the lands are chiefly, 
valuable for national-forest purposes and approximately equal in value 
to the lands to be given in exchange therefor: 

C. Balling: The southwest quarter of section 15; the west half of 
section 22, all in township 14 north, range 4 east, Salt Lake meridian. 

Ferdinand Zollinger, jr.: The south half of the north half and the 
south half of section 4; the south half of the north half and the south 
half of section 5; the south half of the northeast quarter and the north 
half of the southeast quarter of section 6; all of section 9; the north 
half of the northwest quarter of section 10; the north half of the north- 
west quarter of section 17, all in township 11 north, range 2 east, Salt 
Lake meridian. 

Conrad Alder: The south half of the northwest quarter, the south- 
west quarter, the south half of the northeast quarter, and the southeast 
quarter of section 10; the east half of the east half of section 15; the 
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northwest quarter of the southeast quarter of section 17, all in town- 
ship 11 no range 2 east, Salt Lake meridian. 

Robert Murdock: All of sections 18 and 19, township 14 north, range 
4 east, Salt Lake meridian. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is also hereby authorized to 
issue to the persons named below in lieu thereof patents to the follow- 

-described areas or to such parts thereof as may be found approxi- 
mately equal in value to the lands conveyed : 
C. : Lots 1 and 2 and the northeast quarter of section 21; the 
west half of the northwest quarter of section 22; and the southeast 
care of section 28, all in township 13 north, range 19 west, Salt Lake 
meridjan. 

Ferdinand Zollinger, jr.: The southwest quarter and the southwest 


west quarter, the sou 
uarter of the southeast quarter 
east quarter, the southeast 


northeast quarter of section 9; the north 
r of the southeast quarter, the 
the east half of the southwest 
uarter of section 11; the east half, east 

half, the southwest quarter of the 
ere a section 12, all in township 13 north, range 18 west, Salt Lake 


quart 

ea of section 24, rth 
of the southwest quarter and the southwest quarter 
the southeast quarter of section 26, township 5 north, range 5 east; 
the north half of the northwest quarter, the southwest quarter of the 
northwest quarter, the west half of the southwest quarter, the northeast 
3 of the southwest quarter, the north half of the southeast quar- 
, and the southeast quarter of the southeast quarter of section 34, 

a prar pree Birge E A aE Sere Le 
Robert Murdock : Lots 5, 6, and 7; the southwest quarter of the north- 
east quarter, the west halt of the southeast arter, the southeast 
e northwest quarter, and the east half of the southwest 
quarter, all in section 1, township 14 north, range 5 west; the northeast 
uarter and the northeast A yep oa Ha section 12, 
e southw 


part of the Cache National Forest and subject to all laws and 
regulations applicable thereto. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk calls attention to 
an error on line 18, page 3, where the word “ eighteen” is mis- 
spelled. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think that ought to be corrected; it is 
a clerical error, and the enrolling clerk will probably spell it 
correctly. If it is amended it would send it back to the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee). 
Objection is heard. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. WELLING, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CONSOLIDATION OF FOREST LAND IN THE CACHE NATIONAL FOREST, 
UTAH. 

The next bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was the 
bill (S. 2088) to consolidate certain forest lands within the Cache 
National Forest, Utah, and to add certain lands thereto. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized in his discretion to accept frem the persons named below title 
to the following-described lands, either in whole or in part, upon certifi- 
cation by the Secretary of Agriculture that the lands are chiefly valuable 
for national forest purposes and approximately equal in ue to the 
lands to be peen in exchange therefor: 

Isane P. Stewart: The southwest quarter of the southwest quarter 
and the northeast quarter of the southeast quarter of section 21; the 
south half of the northeast quarter and the west half of section 28; all 
of sections 29, 30, and 31; the southeast quarter and the west half of 
section 33. all in township 11 north, range 2 east, Salt Lake meridian, 
E. Hansen: All of section 19, township 11 north, range 2 east, 
Salt Lake meridian. f 

William II. Stewart: All of section 5, towuship 10 north, range 2 east, 


marter, and the northeast quarter of section 33; 


all of section 34, all township 13 north, range 19 west, Salt Lake 


meridian. 
James E, Hansen: Lots 1, 2, and 3 in section 1; the north half of 
the southeast quarter, section 12, township 14 north, range 5 west; 


lots 1, 2, 3, and 4 in section G, the north half of the southwest quarter, 
the northeast quarter of the southeast quarter, and the northeast 
poner si in section 7, tewnship 14 north, range 4 west, Salt Lake 
meridian, 


William H. Stewart: whe southeast quarter of the southeast quarter 
of section 23, the south half of the northwest quarter and the south- 
west quarter of section 24, the west half of the northwest quarter and 
the northwest quarter of the southwest quarter of section 25, the cast 
half of the northeast quarter and the southeast quarter of section 26, all 
in 1 north, range 18 west, Salt Lake meridian. 

Sec, 3. That the lands conveyed to the Government shall thereupon 
become part of the Cache National Forest and subject to all laws and 
regulations applicable thereto. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. WELLING, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The next bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (S. 4244) for the relief of entrymen within the Castle 
Peak irrigation project in Utah. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, do I under- 
stand that these entrymen on these lands in the reclamation 
project will only have the same rights that entrymen generally 
would have under any irrigation project? 

* MAYS. They would have to make arrangements for 
water. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They could not get any additional privi- 
leges more than they have under the general law. 

Mr. MAYS. None whatever. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This merely protects their rights until the 
project is completed. > 

Mr. MAYS. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAYS. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be consid- 
ered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? | 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Mays, 2 motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ASSESSMENT WORK ON MINING CLAIMS IN ALASKA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was S. J. Res. 198, to suspend the legal requirements of assess- 
ment work on mining claims in Alaska for the years 1917, 1918, 
and 1919, and extending to that Territory the provisions of pub- 
lic resolution No. 10, Sixty-fifth Congress, approved July 17, 1917, 
and public resolution No. 12, Sixty-fifth Congress, approved Octo- 
ber 5, 1917, as amended, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I am somewhat acquainted with the purpose of this remedial 
legislation. I recognize the need of passing some such resolu- 
tion as this so far as the work of prior years is concerned, but 
9 not sce the need for having it also extend to the year 

19. 

Mr. FOSTER. The representation made before our commit- 
tee was that the conditions were such in Alaska that it was a 
question whether people would get back there or not to do this 
work, and for that reason they were permitted to apply it to 
Alaska for one additional year. This representation was made 
by the Delegate from Alaska [Mr. Wickersuam] very forcibly 
before the Committee on Mines and Mining. It was done at 
his earnest solicitation on account of conditions obtaining up 
there at this time as he knows them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I take it that if we adopt this reso- 
lution extending the privilege to the year 1919 it will not be 
taken as a precedent to apply throughout the entire United 
States? 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, no. We have a bill to extend it generally 
in this country, to which I have not been at all favorable. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not wish the action taken in this case 
to be taken as a precedent and used as an argument for the 
passage of other legislation pertaining to the United States 
Se iir. FOSTER, So far as I am concerned, I made no objec- 
tion to this, but I am not agreeable to the other now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of the objec- 
tion. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, while 
we are at it, there is a Senate joint resolution 156, two bills 
below on the Calendar. Does that apply to Alaska also? 


Is there objection? 


The question is on the third 
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Mr. FOSTER. Yes; I think it would apply to Alaska. That 
applies generally to suspending the mining claims wherever the 
mining claims are located. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. This is on the Union Calendar, 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this resolution may be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the provisions of 
Sixty-fifth ‘Congress, approved July 17. 1917, and the provisions ol ot 
public resolution No: 12, Sixty-fifth Congress, apores October 5, 
1917, and amendments thereto, 13 and they are hereby, extended to 
the Territory of Alaska. The laws hie g assessment work to be 

made . 1 on mining claims in the Territory Sr Alaska — 5 the years 
1917, 1918, and 1919 are hereby suspended for such no 
forfeiture or relocation of any mining claim or min ng location in 
said Territory shall be permitted or adjudged for failure to do or have 
done the annual assessment work thereon for either of said years; 
and no mining claim or location therein shall be held to be forfeited 
or subject to relocation for any failure to haye done the annual assess- 
ment work thereon where the owner or anyone for him complied with 
the provisions of public resolution No. 10, Sixty-fifth Congress, ap- 
proved July 17, 1917, or public resolution No. 12, Sixty-fifth x dered 
approved October 5, 1917, and amendments thereto. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate joint resolution. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I misunderstood the statement, with the confusion 
going on in the hall. Senate joint resolution 156 follows this, 
Is there any objection to that resolution? Of course, it is a 
little late, so far as this is concerned. 

Mr. FOSTER. We could not tell that until we get to it. 
Let us pass this one first. 

Mr. RAKER,. T understood that the chairman is in favor of 
Senate joint resolution 156. 


Is there objection? 


ublic resolution No. 10 


Mr. FOSTER. I was very strongly in favor of it when it 
was reported. 
Mr. RAKER. There is some misunderstanding, for when it 


was referred to a moment ago—— 

Mr. FOSTER. This was reported before the war closed, and 
conditions have changed since that time. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to say now that the question of the 
assessment of mining claims this year is exceedingly important, 
‘and many of those miners, prospectors, are pleading with all 
‘the strength they can that this relief be extended for the 
‘year 1919. 

Mr. FOSTER. Let us get through with this, and then we 
ean go on to the other. That can be taken up then under the 
regular rules of the House. Let us pass this first. 

Mr. RAKER. Sure, but I thought if there was any ques- 
tion—— 

Mr. FOSTER. I can not tell what the House is going to do. 
Iam a very poor guesser, for I thought a little while ago that 
they would pass a bill that I was interested in, but they did not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the pro 
forma amendment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. RAKER. My time has not yet expired, has it? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No. 

Mr. RAKER. Of course, we will not prevent or delay the 
other, because that ought to be passed. 

Mx. STAFFORD. I wish to say to the gentleman, if he has 
‘any qualms about it, that I intend to object to Senate joint 
resolution 156. 

Mr. RAKER. ‘There was a misunderstanding before because 
all of these reports went out to people 

Mr. FOSTER. I suppose there are some different conditions 
in the country from what there were then? 

Mr, RAKER. No; conditions are worse now than then in the 
mining districts where this legislation was originally intended 
to apply to give them relief in 1917 and 1918. 

Mr. FOSTER. The bill was passed originally, as the gen- 
tleman will remember, during the war in 1917, with the under- 
standing that labor was scarce and that the labor might be em- 
ployed to better advantage during the war, and as they should 
be expected to do $100 worth of work in some useful occupa- 
tion for the winning of the war. Now, of course that was a 
condition-under which we passed that bill, and the gentleman 
knows about the conditions out there now very much better 
than I do, and we supposed from what we had been hearing 
‘throughout the United States that there was not the scarcity 
of labor now. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to call attention to this, and in regard 
to the question of unemployed labor, there is some question over 
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the United States in regard to it, and undoubtedly in many 
places there is a lot of unemployed labor, but these men who 
have their mining claims 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Foster, 2 motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES BY MINERS. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 1849) permitting miners of the age of 
18 years or over to make homestead entry of the public lands of 
the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 3 to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill is stricken from the 
calendar. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill may be retained on the calendar and go to the foot. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 156) to suspend 
the requirements of annual assessment work on mining claims 
during the continuation of the war in which the United States 
is now engaged and until midnight of December 31 of the year 
following that in which such war is concluded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration at the present time? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. ; 

Mr. RAKER. I hope the gentleman will withhold his ob- 
jection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I will reserve the objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, there seems to have been a gen- 
eral understanding among the miners of the West, so far as I 
have been advised, that this bill unquestionably would be en- 
acted. Where they got that information from I am not in a 
position to say, because I do not know. It passed the Senate; 
it was on the calendar, and, under the conditions existing in the 
West, the bill ought to pass. The material that the men have 
to purchase is so high and the work they have to do is such that 
it is really an excessive burden, and they were in great hopes 
that this bill might be passed at this session of Congress. I un- 
derstand that the Committee on Mines and Mining unanimously 
reported the bill after a hearing. 

Mr. LOBECK. And the facts are, the labor is very scarce in 
the mining country out there where mining goes on. 

Mr. RAKER. There is a good deal in that, particularly in 
gold mining, because that is what this applies to. : 
Mr. LOBECK, Well, gold and silver and other material that 
is found in the Rockies and the western mountains in this 

country. 

Mr. RAKER. I repeat, even with the accusation of being un- 
necessary 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman speak louder? 

Mr. RAKER. There is a little confusion, and I do not wish 
to take up the time of the House—— 

Mr. WALSH. The silvery tones of the gentleman will over- 
come that. 

Mr. RAKER. We have had a great deal of unanimity here 
to-day, and I desire to say that this bill is yital for the mining 
districts. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? } 

Mr. RAKER. And for other districts besides. The mining 
districts in my State involve a great many hundreds of claims 
like this. I simply raised the question on the other bill so as 
to call the matter up, that there would be no question that this 
bill would be enacted into law. No one will be injured, the 
Government will not be injured, but you will injure a great 
many of these men who have been doing all they can to assist 
in the winning of this war. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. If the gentleman will permit, I was 
very much interested in the last bill which passed, which re- 
lated to Alaska. And in looking up matters and things in con- 
nection with it I discovered thst in the civil-rights bill passed 
and approved March 8, 1918, there is a clause which seems to 
me to cover the bill of the gentleman from California. I do 
not object to the bill at all. I quite approve of it as a general 
proposition, but I was not sure at the time but what this clause 
of the civil-rights bill covered the bill from Alaska, 

Mr. RAKER. I want to say to the gentleman—— 


{After a 
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Mr. WICKERSHAM. Let me read this clause, if you will: 


Sec. 501. That no right to any public lands initiated or acquired 
rior to entering military service by any parios under the homestead 
aws, the desert-land laws, the mining-land laws, or any other laws of 
the United States, shall be forfeited or prejudiced by reason of his 
absence from such land, or of his failure to perform any work or make 
any improvements thereon, or to do any other act required by any 
such law during the period of such service. 

Mr. RAKER. I will say to the gentleman that that applies 
to those who entered the service. His bill eame before the 
Conmittee on Public Lands, and I am in favor of it, because 
it ought to be the law. It came before the House, but some 
remarks were made that there was a question about the other 
bill, and I can not understand it, and I wanted te take the op- 
portunity to be heard without taking much ef the time of the 
House to do it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
California has expired. Is there objection? 

The STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. RAKER. There is no time. I want to be heard. Now, 
I trust the House will give me an opportunity to speak a few 
moments more on this bill, which is of vital importance to my 
district as well as the mining distriets of the United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD, How much time? 

Mr. RAKER. I want a few more minutes. 
ae STAFFORD. Fire minutes? I will reserve my objec- 

on, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman must ask unani- 
mous consent if he desires to do it. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman is reserving his right to objeet. 
Now, the five-minute rule does not apply te explaining a matter 
if the party reserves his right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks it ought to 
apply. 

Mr. RAKER. It did not apply to-day. If it applies to me 
to-night, you should enforce the rule. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The rule invariably is to extend only five 
minutes under reservation of objection. 

Mr. FOSTER, I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California have five minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. The rule has never been in force, and it is not 
eousidered enforceable and if you enforce it now when it does 
not apply, when a man reserves his right to object, then let the 
ether rules apply from new on to-night. Im proceeding I would 
like to answer the questions on this mining bill, and I want to 
devote my remarks to it and that alone, but before I do I 
would like to know. 

Mr. MANN. I think the Chair is slightly in error. In the 
Committee of the Whole it has become the practice now to en- 
forée the five-minute rule on a reservation of objection. But we 
= in the House and the five-minute rule dees not apply in the 

ouse, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. We are in the House on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. MANN. We are all working by unanimous eonsent, and 
anybody demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes; and the Chair thought it 
ought to be followed, to be entirely frank with the gentleman 
from Illinois. The Chair was going to rule, whether right or 
wrong. 

Mr. RAKER. What was the ruling of the Chair? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is whether there 
is. objection to the request of the gentleman from IIlinois IMr. 
Foster] that the gentleman from California proceed for five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. A parliamentary inquiry. Does the Chair hold 
that when a Member of the House reserves the right te object 
that that Member only has five minutes in which to explain the 
bill? If that is the rule 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not the rule. There is no 
precedent upon it. There is no rule upon it. The Chair thinks 
the same rule ought to apply that applies in the Committee of 


the Whole. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. RAKER. I want to say this to the Chair: I hope this 
rule will not be applied to me to-night, when it has net been 
applied in this House at any time since E have been here for 
eight years, 

‘Che SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentieman from California, 
of vourse, understands that the Chair is not applying that rule in 
auy way personally to him. 

Mr. KAKER. I understand that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that that is 
the rule which obtains in the Committee of the Whole, and it is 
constantly enforced, and ought to be enforced in the House on the 


Unanimous Consent Calendar when the reservation of an objec- 
tion is made. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr, Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr, MANN. Asa matter of fact, it never has been enforced in 
the House, but the House can protect itself by demanding the 
regular order at any time. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Has not the Chair, as a Member 
of the House, the right to stop debate at any time by exercising 
his right to demand the regular order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman means the Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. He has no rights whatever. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I misunderstood the Chair; I 


meant the Speaker. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I understand that on the request of the 
gentleman from IIinois [Mr. Foster} seven or eight minutes 
age unanimous consent was given to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Raker] to speak for five minutes. That time has 
expired. There are a lot of other Members here who have 
bills that they are waiting for, and, in common fairness, the 
business ought to be expedited, so that we ean all get along and 
get some chance. 

Mr. RAKER. I trust there will be no personal criticism 
when I occupy the floor of the House, as other Members do, 
with proper and legitimate business; and there is no need of 
attempting to criticize to the effect that the rest do not get 
their opportunity, because they do. I have not taken away any’ 
opportunity from anybody. 

Mr, SLAYDEN. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that nobody else 
gets as much oppertunity as the gentleman does. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has ruled on the 
proposition. Whether rightly or wrongly, it will be determined 
later. There was a request on the part of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Foster} that the gentleman from California pro- 
ceed for five minutes; and the gentleman from California will 

for five minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, speaking specifically to this bill, 
it is but a reenactment of resolutions that have already passed. 
I am directing my remarks specifically to the gentleman re- 
serving the right to object, and hope that he will not finally 
object to this resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. But he has objected. 

Mr. RAKER. No. He has reserved the right to object, as 


I understand. 
Mr. WALSH. No. He objected, and the gentleman got fiye 
minutes. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think the gentleman will 
change his mind again. 

Mr. RAKER. I am sure that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
is fair and tries to get at legislation in such a way as to give 
proper results, so as to give those who are entitled to protec: 
tion the proper protection under the law that they should have, 
and when matters are ealled to his attention he. as all others, 
does not persist in an objection, although he has made one, 
as it has oceurred to-day several times. Now, there ean be 
no injustice done to the Government. There can be ne disad- 
vantage of the Government. The Government ern not be the 
loser by the extension or suspension of the time, and that is 
all it means in this work for the year 1939. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? } 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. GANDY. I want to say that in the district F have the 
henor to represent we have quite a large section of mining 
country, and this assessment proposition is serious to a lot of 
men this year. It is not serious to the big mining corporations 
or to people, as we say, who are well fixed in life, but it is 
serious to the little men, the prospectors, who have gone the 
limit in the purchase of liberty bonds, and war savings stamps, 


and Red Cross contributions, and everything of that kind. who 


find themselves to-day just on the eve of another liberty loan 
eampaign with their finances exhausted. They are really un- 
able to go ahead on their land and continue the development of 
it in assessment work. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What prevents them during the remainder 
of the calendar year 1919 from performing another $100 worth 
of work to take eare of their rights under their claims? Good 
weather is coming. 
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Mr. RAKER. In many instances these men are now away 
from their mining claims. They are in the Government service 
at other places. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They will have 10 months in which to per- 
form the modicum of work of $100. 

Mr. RAKER. No; this is for this year. 

Mr, STAFFORD, The year 1919, and they will have 10 
months yet. 

Mr, RAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Ganpy] has but stated what is the condition in every other min- 
ing district. This affects the prospectors, it affects the men who 
have mining claims, 90 per cent of them, and they are the men 
who ought to have relief. It is not doing a wrong act to anybody, 
but is simply saying that during the year 1919 they will not have 
to expend $100 on their claims, but that before they get title 
after 1919 they must have expended, as the law directs, the full 
amount of $500 on their claims before they can obtain patents. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman’s argument is well founded, 
why not relieve them altogether until 1947, as long as they are 
in the Government service? 

. Mr. RAKER, They are not asking for that. 
Mr. WALSH. I know they are not; but the argument the 
gentleman makes would apply to such a claimant. 

Mr, RAKER. I am only making the same argument that 
applied to the bill that just passed. 

Mr. WALSH. They have got six months after the treaty of 
peace. The gentleman is carrying it until December 31, 1920, 
and that seems to be unreasonable. 
| Mr. RAKER. No; under the law which we passed it expired 
on December 31, 1918. We are simply asking that you extend it 
until the treaty of peace has been signed. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no; the bill says until December 31 of 
the year following that in which the war was concluded, That 
is December 31, 1920. 

Mr. RAKER. It covers the year 1919. 

Mr. WALSH. It covers the year 1920. 

Mr. RAKER. If that is all the gentleman wants, we will 
amend it so as to cover this year—1919. 

Mr. WALSH. The present law carries it six months after the 
conclusion of the treaty of peace. 

Mr. RAKER. No; the present law ended on the 3ist day of 
December, 1918. It does not include this year. 

Mr. FOSTER. For general mining claims it expired December 
31, 1918. What the gentleman has in mind probably is the law 
referring to soldiers who are in the service. That extends six 
months beyond the time of the close of the war. 

: Mr. GANDY. It has simply to do with the assessment work 
this year. That is what we are interested in. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Something may occur between now and the 
close of the session. I ask unanimous consent that the bill re- 
main on the calendar and go to the foot of it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 

consent that the bill go to the foot of the calendar. Is there 
objection? 
Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, let me in- 
quire as to the status of these bills that are objected to to-day 
and then sent to the foot of the calendar, In the event that we 
sueceed in going through the calendar today, will we start in 
again on those that have been sent to the foot? 

Mr. RAKER. Not to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not to-day. 

Mr. MANN. We certainly will not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest that this bill go to the foot of the calendar? 

There was no objection, 

PATENTS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8768) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
extend temporarily the time for filing applications and fees and 
taking actien in the United States Patent Office in favor of 
nations granting reciprocal rights to United States citizens,” 
approved August 17, 1916. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

! Mr, STAFFORD. . Reserving the right to object, more than 
a year ago when this bill was brought up for consideration I 
objected to it. The war was then on, and the war is now over. 
What reason can be advanced why this bill should be given con- 
sideration at the present time, when communication has been 
reestablished in all countries? 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin is entirely mistaken about the change in conditions 
from the time when he objected to the bill to the present time. 


Within the last week I have had a letter from the Commissioner 
of Patents urging the necessity of the passage of this bill. Un- 
less it is passed inventors of other countries will have an ad- 
vantage over American inventors. 

All we are trying to do with this is to put the belligerent 
countries in the same position as the enemy countries so far 
as the issue of patents. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman explain where the in- 
ventors of other countries have an advantage over those of 
America if this bill is not passed? 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Because the patent laws are re- 
ciprocal, and foreign countries have passed this kind of a recip- 
rocal law, allowing additional time to file and complete patents- 
and claims, If this country does not adopt it, other countries 
having passed laws which permit the reciprocal extension and 
filing of claims, the inventors of other countries will have an 
opportunity to do so, while similar chances will not be given to 
the inventors in this country. I have within the last day or 
two received a letter from the patent attorneys in Washington 
in which this statement is made. It says: 


Until a bill of this character becomes law United States manufac- 
turers desiring to obtain ard epai protection in a f 
a disadvan 
enemy countries, since one all countries have gran’ ns, 
oe sates apply only to “citizens of countries granting recip- 
roc 


to install a plant in Norway. His first act 8 is > apply for 
patent 5 = that country; but the o ‘or taking 
ch is based on the filing date of iis United States 


to pass a law 
granting reci 

Mr. STAFFORD. From the reading of the letter the subjects 
of Norway would not have reciprocal advantages over those of 
the United States. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. They would if dealing with other 
countries, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand we passed a remedial meas- 
ure extending the privilege to inventors by permitting them an 
extension of nine months beyond the period required by law 
in case they were filed before January 1, 1918. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. We did not pass that law. We 
passed it for enemy countries, but not for neutral or allied 
countries. We have dealt fairly with the enemies, but not with 
our friends. Section 7 follows the identical provision in the 
espionage bill or the enemy trading act in regard to enemy 
countries. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let me call the attention of the gentleman 
who reported the bill, the chairman of the Committee on Pat- 
ents, to the act of August 17, 1916, and see whether he is cor- 
rect or I am correct in the statement that I just made. The 
gentleman states that this act only applied to the subjects of 
enemy countries: 

That any ey for letters 
mark print or withia unable 
— account of the g and continuing state of war to file any 

cation or Day ay official fee, or 2 any required action within 
e period now ted by law, shall be L Sir ape, an extension of nine 
bimn es beyond the expiration of said per 

I shall not take the time of the House to read sections 2 and 
8 of that act of August 17, 1916, applying to foreign-born sub- 
jects. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. That is up to a certain date. 
Here is a statement from the Commissioner of Patents upon; 
that very point: 

After the 8 of the European war nearly every country 5 
Europe passed laws exten the period of priority. In some instances 
nee were extended for limited periods, in others they were extended 
until after the war was over, but in nearly eve instance a foreigner 
was held entitled to such an extension onl his country — 
reciprocal privileges. For instance, the Frene 8 reads as follows 

“ArT. 5. 15 provisions of the decree of A 14, 1914, 
the time limits in the matter of patents and of design 
frem and after August 1, shall be enjoyed by subjects and citizens of 
foreign countries only in so far as such countries have accorded or may. 
hereafter accord, by, way of reciprocity, yong privileges to the 
citizens of France and of the French protectorates. > 

So this is to reach a condition which that law did not reach. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is to extend the privilege to all those 
whose rights arose since August 1, 1914—that is, if they did not 
avail themselves of the privileges under the enabling act or the 
remedial act of August 17, 1916. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. It has been impossible for them 
to file them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. All this amounts to is an extension of 
time in which the inventors can obtain patents. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask a question? Under existing law a 
citizen of an allied country has a right to file an application for 
a patent here within one year from the time he files it at home? 


patent or registration of an 


trade- 
the provisions of this act, 
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Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. What is there to interfere with filing claims 
here? 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. It is claimed that it was impos- 
sible for representatives of inventors to travel from one coun- 
try to another, the mail has been delayed, and for many 
reasons it has been practically impossible for them to complete 
their claims. 

Mr. MANN. I know. I suppose they always claim that, 
and they will claim they could not do it within nine months, but 
we know that there has been constant mail service and more 
or less traveling across the water. What is to prevent it 
unless the Government itself has prevented it, and this Govern- 
ment has not prevented it? 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Let me say to the gentleman 
that other countries have considered it desirable to pass similar 
laws to this. I started to read the enactment of France, which 
is almost identical with the provisions of this act. This is from 
the French decree: 

The provisions of the decree of August 14, 1914, suspending the 
time limits in the matter of patents and of designs and models from 
and after August 1 shall be enjoyed by subjects and citizens of for- 
eign countries gs 4 in so far as such countries haye accorded or may 
hereafter accord by way of reciprocity equivalent privileges to the 
citizens of France and of the French protectorates. 

Mr. MANN. What has there been to prevent an American 
citizen from filing an application for patent in France? 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. The Patent Office has strongly 
recommended this on the ground that it was impossible, at 
least it was not done, and that these other countries have seen 
fit to pass laws of a similar nature, and the commissioner 
feels that we should act similarly. He regards it as absolutely 
necessary to protect our own inventors who have been unable, 
according to his statements, to complete their claims abroad. 

Mr. MANN. I did not know how much there is in that. He 
seems to be very much exercised because there are 100 applica- 
tions for patents here which can not be granted under existing 
law made by citizens of foreign countries. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. It is claimed that the advantage 
will be to Americans, rather than to foreigners. Of course, 
Americans are barred from getting additional time in foreign 
countries as long as they fail to grant the additional time here, 
because the laws are reciprocal. 

Mr. MANN. If somebody will give us an illustration why an 
American citizen has not been able to file application for patent 
abroad within a year, after he has filed one at home, very well, 
but I can not understand why. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. I have only the statement of the 
Commissioner of Patents and the Interior Department that that 
is the fact, and this legislation has already passed the Senate, 
and I have had many urgent requests 

Mr. MANN. I remember when the original bill passed the 
House. I think I objected to it at first; I know I did for a 
while, and held it up. I did not think very much of that, and 
the Commissioner of Patents and the others all assured us that 
if that were done everything would be lovely and the goose 
would hang high. Now, without giving any reason or any facts, 
he wants to extend the time for nine months, and when that is up 
he will want to extend it longer. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. No; I do not imagine there will 
be any further requests for extension. I believe this is a 
measure that is necessary on account of the difficulties of com- 
munication. It takes two weeks now to get a cable across from 
here to Paris. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; it does not take two weeks. 
take more than two hours to get a communication 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Word was sent to me yesterday 
that it took two weeks. 

Mr. MANN. That may be in some cases. Plenty of stuff is 
coming from over there. 

Mr. CHARLES B, SMITH. I know it is. 

Mr. MANN. And plenty of stuff is going that way. The cables 
are in the control of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It takes 10 days to get a letter from the 
House Office Building to the Red Cross in Washington. That is 
my experience, 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. I will say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that this is nothing to me. 

Mr. MANN. We understand that. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. I am acting for the Department 
of the Interior, and I am satisfied they would not be so urgent 
about this and so anxious to pass it if they were not satisfied it 
was highly desirable to do it. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I suspect there are many applications for 


It does not 


patents for things that have been invented because of the war, 
growing out of the war, where people have not yet made their 


applications and where they want to make them hereafter, 
Many things would never have been invented at all if it had not 
been for the war, but they are not willing to take their chances, 
They want special favors, and I think we ought to have some 
information before we extend a monopoly, because that is what 
a patent is, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘Is there objection? A 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. k 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill is stricken from the 
calendar. 


BRIDGE ACROSS NIAGARA RIVER, BUFFALO, N. Y. l 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 13485) granting the consent of 
Congress to Oliver Cabana, jr., Myron S. Hall, E. G. Connette, 
and William F, MacGlashan to construct a bridge across Niagara 
River within or near the city limits of Buffalo, and for other 
purposes. : 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Let the bill be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: f 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
Oliver Cabana, jr., Myron S. Hall, E. G. Connette, and William F. Mac- 
Glashan, and their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Niagara River at a 
aon suitable to the interests of navigation, within or near the city 
imits of Buffalo, in the county of Erie, in the State of New York, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ a peeves March 23, 
1906: Provided, That, subject to the provisions of this act, the Secre- 
tary of War may permit the persons herein named to construct a tunnel 
or tunnels under said river in lieu of the bridge herein authorized, in 
accordance with the foregoing act approved March 23, 1906, so far as 
the same may be applicable. 

Sec. 2. That this act shall be null and void unless the construction 
of said bridge or tunnels is commenced within two years and completed 
within five years from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, let me say this is 
really an extension of an act passed in 1916. The act expired 
some time in September, and this bill is in exactly the same 
form as the law which was passed in 1916 after the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce had gone to Buffalo and 
looked over the situation carefully and had returned and had a 
hearing and reported the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is this bridge intended to be built? 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. At or near Buffalo, wherever 
the approval is given by the engineers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is my memory in fault that in the last 
Congress we passed a bill providing for the construction of a 
bridge across Niagara River at or near Buffalo? 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. That is the bill which I referred 
to, back in 1916. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Have not we passed a bill since then? 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. No; we have no vehicle bridge 
across the Niagara River at Buffalo. The purpose of this bill 
is to build a bridge across the Niagara River so as to have closer 
relation to Canada, and the public bodies of Buffalo, the chamber 
of commerce and other civie bodies, have been urging the build- 
ing of such a bridge. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. I will. 

Mr. MANN. Are these men of financial standing? 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. I will say to the gentleman the 
first man, Mr. Cabana, is the head of the Liberty Bank of Buf- 
falo. Mr, Hall, the second man, is the president of the Buffalo 
Trust Co. Mr. Connette is president of the International Rail- 
way Co., which operates all the street cars in Buffalo and on 
the suburban lines. Mr. MacGlashan is the president of the 
Beaver Board Co., which has plants all over this and other 
countries. Mr. Bradley is head of one of the biggest manufac- 
turing plants in Buffalo. Mr. Hurt, I do not know so much 
about, but these men are all responsible. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman mentioned last is not in- 
cluded in the list of incorporators. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. The gentleman has the wrong 
bill. I introduced another bill. 

Mr. MANN. We have the bill as reported and those names 
are not in here. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. I was reading from the Senate 
bill. The bill is on the Speaker's table. 

Mr. MANN. This is not a mere speculative proposition? 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Absolutely not. These men do 
not want to build a bridge—— 
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Mr. MANN, I went to Buffalo with the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, I think over 20 years ago, and 
no were going to ‘build a bridge the very next day. | 

r. CHARLES B. SMITH. Well, the same situation prevails: 
ec We want to get a bridge, and have been trying ‘to induce! 
somebody to build it, and these men are big enough so that they 
can be trusted, and the people are sure they will not abuse the 
permit. 

Mr. MANN. I am perfectly willing, so far as I am concerned, 
to give everybody a right, if it is not a mere stock Jobbing propo- j 
sition and is all right. ‘This is not such a proposition? 

Mr. CHARLES B. ‘SMITH. ‘This is not. These are leading 
men of the city. 

Mr, CRAMTON. And these gentlemen have no interest ad- 
werse to the building of the bridge? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I suppose the gentleman from 
New York will take the Senate bill from the Speaker’s table 
and ask that it be considered in lieu of the House bill? 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. I ask that the Senate bill be now 
considered in lieu of the House bill. ; 

The 8 pro tempore, The gentleman from New York ` 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate bill be considered in 
lieu of the House bill, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

. The Clerk read as follows: 
8. ting ‘thi to Oliver Cabana, | 
A at a ah E G Eate ic Re Maela, Soke FE 
radley, and M. A. Hort to construct a bridge across Niagara River | 
within or near the city limits of Buffalo, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 
| he Clerk read as follows: 

Bet cted, eto. t t hereb: ted ‘to 
oiver Caiena ealman ‘Re Hah" O. Cenacle Wilke i, Mac 

M. A. Hurt, and their successors and 
ntain, ; and ‘operate a bridge and approaches 
jagara River at a point suitable to the — iraia of 
hart ct within or near the city limits of Buffalo, in the co of 
Erie, in the State of New York, in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of buldges over navi- 
gable waters,” a) Dt te aea 23, 1906: Provided, That, piece’ to the 
rovisions of th e Secretary of War may persons 
erein named to 8 a tunnel or tunnels under said river in lieu 
of the bridge herein authorized, in accordance sag the foregoing act 
9 on 23, 1906, so far as the same Kye bor 9 
t this act shall be null and void unless the construction of 
said rides 4 ro tunnels is commenced within two years and completed 
within five e . from the date of approval hereof. 

Sac. 3. That Bac right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

_ The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CHARLES B. Surra, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Mann, the bill H, R. 18485, of similar tenor, 
was laid on the table. 


: PERRY'S VICTORY MEMORIAL. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent ` 
was the bill (H. R. 18482) creating a commission for the main- 
tenance, control, care, etc., of the Perry’s victory memorial on 
Put in Bay Island, Lake Erie, Ohio, and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, this bill pro- 
vides for the creation of a very large commission for adminis- 
tering the small monument. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It is a large monument. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A large monument located on a small island 
to commemorate a great event. Will the gentleman advise the 
committee as to the necessity of allowing the expenses of this 
large commission to be paid out of the fees that are charged for 
admission to these grounds? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I will tell the gentleman as 
briefly as possible. All I know about the bill is just what I 
learned when some distinguished gentlemen appeared before the 
committee and asked for its favorable report. 

In March, 1911, the Congress made an appropriation of 
$250,000 to help build the monument on Lake Drie, having in 
wiew the double purpose of commemorating the Perry victory 
and also, although the logic of it I did not quite follow, I must 
confess, the celebration of the conclusion of 100 years of peace 
with Great Britain, because following the Perry victory the 
treaty was made by which armed ships of war were taken off 
the Lakes, and there have been none there since. The nine: 
States referred to in the report that I wrote, to wit, New York, 


Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Michigan, Kentucky, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Massachusetts, and Ohio, made contributions, and the 
bill provides that after, in the course of nature, many of these 
commissioners who have been interested in the gathering of 
funds and looking after the construction of the monument shall 
have passed over, there will be three commissioners 

by the President, and only three, from each of the States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the necessity of having representa 
tives from each of the States? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I can not tell. I did not see any necessity, 
| for it myself. I favored a commission of three or, at most, 
five men. But the gentlemen who urged it said the people of 
‘the States wanted it, and the governors of the States wanted 1. 
and I saw no good reason why it should not be done. 

Mr. MANN. The monument was put up that way. 

Mr, STAFFORD. The State of Illinois contributed, and the 
State of Wisconsin contributed, and other States contributed, 
and each State appointed commissioners to supervise the con- 
struction. Was it intended that those commissioners should 


| hold office for life? 


Mr. MANN. After all, a good many of the commissioners are 
dead now, or some of them are, that constructed this monument, 
This bill only provides we shall appoint commissioners to Li a 
with, and as vacancies occur they shall not be filled. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the bill also provides that their ex 
penses ‘shall be paid out of these fees that are to be charged for 
seeing this monument? f 

Mr. SLAYDEN 


8 . Wes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The thought occurred to me—and I would 
Uke ‘to inquire of the gentleman whether that was considered 
by the committee—that this monument should be placed exclu- 
sively under the jurisdiction of the park authorities of the Na- 
tional Government. I do not see justification for Congress sanc- 
tioning and recognizing the fee system—charging people a fee 
to see a great monument to commemorate a great victory—so as 
to defray the expenses of a commission, and also, it is true, for 
its maintenance. : 

Mr. MANN. Congress came in asia second horse here. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. If Congress had paid all the expense and 
wanted to administer this park exclusively, what the gentleman 
from Wisconsin says might have some application; but people 
go there from ‘Cleveland and Detroit and Toledo and other 
places, and they do not object to paying the small fee that is 
charged, and it will keep up and partially pay the expenses. 
Few people, comparatively, go to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are excursions running out from 
Toledo and Detroit and Cleveland during the summer, and the 
place is patronized by thousands of people. I believe, as in the 
case of national parks, this park should be open to the public 
without charge. 

Mr. MANN. Let us see. Here are a lot of citizens who have 
put up this monument without asking aid directly from the 
Government. The Government, it is true, did contribute a little 
in the end, on the theory of the commemoration of 100 years of 
peace. But let us do something without requiring the Govern- 
ment to pay all the expenses of running it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here are five Members from Wisconsin, 
gentlemen who went down there, I suppose, at the expense of 
the State of Wisconsin and had a nice junket at the 
of the funds provided by the State. Now, it is intended that 
their expenses in the future shall be paid out of these fees. 

Mr. MANN. That, of course, means that there will not be 
much ‘pay. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The expense should be paid by Congress. 
Reserving further the right to object, Mr. Speaker, would it not 
be agreeable to the gentleman from Texas to allow ‘this board 
to rene son only of three Members on the part of the United 

tates 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would be breaking faith with the commit- 
tee if I-consented to any such thing as that. 

I want to say to the gentleman that with reference to charg- 
ing fees, that custom prevails throughout Europe, and I think 
it is a very wise one, because people who go traveling and who 
want to see these monuments and places of interest ought to 
be willing to pay for that privilege. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The persons who visit this monument are 
usually persons who can not afford to pay. They are mostly 
excursionists. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. If the gentleman will pardon me, I may 
say that they are people who can afford to go, because otherwise 
they would not go. They enjoy it, and there is no reason why 
they should not pay a trifling fee, instead of assessing it against 
the taxpayers. It must be paid by somebody. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘To-day we created a national park, the 
Mount Desert public monument, which is patronized mostly by. 
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the wealthy.. Here is the Put in Bay Monument, patronized 
mostly by the day excursionists from Cleveland and Toledo 
and Detroit. They take advantage of the excursion rate to go 
down to Put in Bay. You are going to charge a fee to those 
people, and you are going to charge it with the sanction of the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. FOSTER. They will appreciate it all the more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 13482) creating a commission for the maintenance, con- 
trol, care, etc., of the Perry’s Victory Memorial on Put in Bay 
Island, Lake Erie, Ohio, and for other purposes. 


Whereas there has been erected by the 88 Victory Centenniai Com- 
mission, composed of members 2 pursuant to law, a great 
memorial monument on Put in Bay Island, Lake Erie, Obi 
cost of 9 1,000,000, rpetually memorializing the 
victory of Commodore Oliver Perry in the Battle of Lake 

e, and Gen. William Henry Harrison's northwestern campaign 
in the War of 1812, and commemorating the century of peace which 
has ensued between Great Britain and the United States since the 
termination of that conflict by the signing of the treaty of Ghent; 


and s 

Whereas the Federal Government and the States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, New York, Rhode Island, Kentucky, 
and Massachusetts have severally contributed to the payment of such 


cost; and 

Whereas the legal title to the land conpusating the site whereon said 
memorial has been erected is vested in the United States solely, in 
perpetual trust, for the use, occupancy, and enjoyment of said 
memorial and other memorial C panne uses and purposes not incon- 
sistent with said memorial; a 

Whereas said memorial is now self-sustaining and will so continue as 
to the maintenance thereof, if due provision is made for its care and 
protection: Therefore 


Be it enacted, etc., That a Perry's Victory Memorial Commission is 
hereby created, consisting of Nelson A. Miles, Charles H. Davis, and 
J. Warren Keifer, commissioners of the United States; Geo H. 
Worthington, Webster P. Huntington, S$. M. Johannsen, Eli W nkler, 
and Horace Holbrook, commissioners from the State of Ohio; A. E. 
Sisson, Milton W. Shreve, Edwin H. Vare, T, C. Jones, and George W. 
Neff, commissioners from the State of A ag gd Arthur P. Loomis, 
John C, 3 Roy S. Barnhart, and E. K. Warren, commissioners 
from the State of. Michigan; William H. Thompson, Chesley R. Perry, 
James , Richard S. Folsom, Nelson W. Lam Adam Weckler, 
William Porter Adams, Willis J. Wells, W. H. McIntosh, and H. S. 
Beckemeyer, commissioners from the 8 Frederick M. 
Symonds, John M. Whitehead, f Perry, S. W. 
Randolph, Louis Sol P. 3 commissioners from 
e State of Wisconsin ; William J. Conners, 

William E. 


P, Sanborn, Louis N. Arnold, Sumner Mowry, — | Davis, and Harry 
5 
R 


Watterson, Andrew Cowan, Samuel M. n, R. W. Nelson, an 
Mackenzie R. Todd, commissioners from the State of Kentucky, who 
shall serve without compensation save necessary expenses, 

As vacancies occur in the commission on the part of the several 
States, they shall remain unfilled until only three commissioners from 
=e State remain; thereafter the commissioners from each State shall 

three. 

When a vacancy shall occur in the commission on the part of the 
United States it shall be filled by the President of the United States. 
and when such vacancy shall occur on me part of any State the same 
shall be filled by the President of the United States on the recommenda- 
tion of the governor of such State. 

Sec. 2. That said commission, upon the said memorial and the site 
thereof being turned over to it, shall forthwith have full possession and 
control thereof with power to maintain, improve, protect, and preserve 
the same from et thereto so far as its revenues will permit, and with 

wer to appoin necessary officers, agents, and employees, and to 
Bx their compensation ; also to have such other powers as may be neces- 
sary to accomplish the pu and objects and to fulfill the duties of 
the commission. It shall not contract any debt or obligation payable 
otherwise than from the net revenues derived. from its operation and 
management of said site and memorial or that may be derived by it from 
other sources. 

Sec. 8. That the title to said memorial and site hitherto conveyed to 
the United States by the State of Ohio is hereby accepted by the United 
States for the uses, ed ee and trusts therein and by this act provided. 

Sec. 4, That the d commission is authorized and empowered to 
receive donations and bequests, to ary said site, and to erect 
thereon, when suffitient funds are available for such pu „ other 
structures of £ peel public character, but the same shall harmonize 
with the mem and such structures when erected shall become sub- 
ject wholly to said commission, and the title to the same shall vest as 
the title to said site and memorial and be subject to the same 
uses, on, trast, control, and management. 

Sec. 5. That said commission, thro its president and treasurer, 
shall make, in writing, a report to the retary of the Interior of the 
United States on the first Monday In December of each year, in which 
shall be stated the condition of the said site and memorial as to preser- 
yation and all receipts and disbursements of money pertaining thereto. 

Sec. 6. That the officers of the commission shall be a president, vice 
president, secretary and treasurer, and such other officers, agents, and 
employees as it may deem necessary. 

Fhe commission shall have power to adopt rules and by-laws for its 

rovide the methods of voting and the number of 
roe each State having more than three commissioners shall cast at its 
meeting. 


Sec. 7. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill is on the Union Cal- 
endar. 


o, at a 


government and to 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
WE 8 be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
ole. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. : 
On motion of Mr. SLAYDEN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE, 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous cónsent 
that the title to S. 5038, which was passed under suspension of 
the rules, may be corrected by the Clerk to conform to the 
text of the bill as it passed the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection it will be 
so ordered. 

Mr. MANN.. Has the gentleman indicated to the clerk how 
it is to be changed? 3 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have not, but I will do so. 


FEDERAL BUILDING AT STEUBENVILLE, OHIO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 3217) providing for an increase of authori- 
ten for the Federal building at Steubenville, in the State of 

0. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I wish to 
inquire of the author of the bill as to the need of such a large 
addition as $150,000, which is by $30,000 more than the amount 
that was originally appropriated for this building. I understand 
that it is occasioned by the Federal court holding a term there 
and for accommodations for the court. ; 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. The report is quite full, and ex- 
plains that specifically, better than I can. The estimate of $150,- 
000 increase was made by the department uninfluenced, and it 
15 made on a low basis of expense for construction, prewar 

sis. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice that the letter of the United States 
district judge printed in the report gives the impression that the 
establishment of this fine, ornate public building will rather 
develop Federal litigation, and he cites the case of Dayton as 
having resulted in the development of such litigation by reason 
of the establishment of a Government building there. What 
kind of a judge have you out there, if I may inquire, who will 
make a recommendation of that purport? 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. I think my friend does not under- 
stand that letter. , 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will read the letter. Perhaps I am in 
error, and if I am I certainly do not wish to do this district 
judge an injustice. He says: i 

I ney ae that Steubenville may get its Federal building soon. 
There will no court of any consequence there until that result is 
accomplished. It was so at Dayton. After the building was dedicated 
and a place thus furnished for a deputy clerk the business immediately 
developed, and year before last there were 56 cases that came into the 
court at Dayton alone. £ 

That language may not have justified the statement I made, 
but I thought I was within bounds in claiming that this judge is 
inclined to desire ornate and luxurious quarters. Ț 

Mr. GORDON. So as to increase litigation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As the gentleman from Ohio suggests, to 
increase litigation. : 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Dayton is close to Cincinnati, and 
when there was no place in Dayton to hold the court, naturally 
the business was all transacted in Cincinnati. After they got a 
building in Dayton, then the business was transacted there, just 
as it will be in Steubenville.. That was what the judge meant. 

Mr. GORDON. All the business in that territory will be trans- 
acted there? 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Yes. At the present time every 
ease that can be taken to Columbus is taken there. That is what 
the judge means. 

Mr. STAFFORD, He has a very unique way of expressing 
his intention, if that is his real purpose. 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. That is his real purpose. 

Mr, STAFFORD. He knows how to use the English language 
so as to carry an impression just the opposite-to that which he 
wishes to convey. 3 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. The State has been divided into 
Federal districts and the courts fixed there ever since 1915. The 
judge has been holding court just where he could find a place. 


Is there objection? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Have any plans been drawn for the con- 
struction of this building? 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. They are simply awaiting the ac- 
tion of Congress. This bill has been passed twice, but by some 
means or other it got into a committee and stayed there, and 
failed in the last Congress simply because of getting into a com- 
mittee pigeonhole. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has it passed this House before? 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. It has passed this House and also 
passed the Senate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the bill was passed before, I do not wish 
to go further in scrutinizing the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 


Mr. SISSON. I object. 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Will not the gentleman reserve 
his objection? 

Mr. SISSON. I object. 


“UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT OF OKLAHOMA. 


The next bill on the Unanimous Consent Calendar was the 
Senate joint resolution 208, providing that one term of the 
United States District Court for the Eastern Judicial District 
of Oklahoma shall be held annually at Hugo, Okla. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman what is the possible justifica- 
tion for the compelling a district judge to go from Muskogee 
256 miles to try possibly one jury case a year? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. This court site is necessary on 
account of the large volume of Federal court business adjacent 
to the vicinity. On account of Indian land titles, enforcement 
of prohibition, and other causes the United States courts have 
extensive jurisdiction in eastern Oklahoma, and most of the 
restricted Choctaw Indians reside in that section. 

The city of Hugo is located some 15 or 20 miles north of 
Red River, which is the Texas line, and some 80 or 90 miles 
west of the Arkansas line. Many people having business with 
this court have to travel right through Hugo and on to Mc- 
Alester, more than 125 miles distant, which means much need- 
less expense and time that might be avoided with a term of 
court at Hugo. 

_ Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I am asking for information. Are 
not RANY all of these Indian land titles tried in equity without 
a jury? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No; a great many are tried by a 


jury. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. What proportion are law cases, do 
you know? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
hand. 3 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I had a general impression that 
only a few were law cases. 

. Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. A great many require jury trials, 
and many find their way to the Supreme Court of the United 
States eyentually because they involve Federal questions. 

` Mr. MOORES of Indiana. There is no sense in asking a judge 
to hold court 250 miles from home to try equity cases. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. It would be more expensive to 
the Government to have the parties and witnesses travel 250 
miles to McAlester or Ardmore, going and returning, after they 
reach Hugo. A great part of this business will come from east 
of Hugo—probably 40 per cent—and at present they have to 
travel through Hugo and on to McAlester or Ardmore. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. The gentleman understands that 
there is no sense at all in the committee’s report as to the 
liquor cases, because Oklahoma is a dry State. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That is true; it is a dry State; 
and that part of the country has been dry for some time. 
There may be a few stills running at intervals up in the moun- 
tains; and the prohibitionists are strong for the bill as well as 
others, 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. 
it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I hope the gentleman will not 
object. This is badly needed, and I ask the gentleman to 
reserve his objection. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. If the gentleman can give me any 
good reason why a judge should travel 500 miles at his own 
expense to try one law case a year, I will. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. - Mr. Speaker, I am sure I did not 
make myself clear, else the gentleman from Indiana would not 
have insisted, for I am sure he has-no desire to inflict any such 
inconvenience on the people of my section as present conditions 
impose. 


I can not tell the gentleman off- 


If that is a fact, I will object to 
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The business of the Federal court in eastern Oklahoma is 
enormous. It is a much broader jurisdiction than that common 
to many other States. We have more than 100,000 Indian 
allottees in that section, and they have allotted from 110 to 320 
acres of land each. Practically every land suit involving title 
to these lands in any manner may find its way into this Federal 
court. In addition to this the enforcement of liquor laws, in- 
ternal-reyenue laws, and many other cases keep the dockets con- 
gested, and I am sure if my friend understood the hardships 
imposed on the citizenship of southeast Oklahoma by present 
conditions he would not object to this bill. The bill means a 
great deal to many of my constituents. This will in all likeli- 
hood be the last opportunity for unanimous-consent considera- 
tion during this Congress, and I hope the gentleman will summon 
all his powers of forbearance and let this much needed resolution 
have consideration. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. What percentage of pleas of guilty 
are entered in the criminal cases? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman knows we Con- 
gressmen are kept on the job here so constantly that it is im- 
possible for us to keep track of law business, or any other 
business for that matter, back in our home States. I am unable 
to give that information, but I presume about the same per cent 
as in other States having similar cases. I doubt if many States 
in the Union have as large dockets as that in eastern Oklahoma ; 
that is, from the standpoint of cases actually filed and tried. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Where does the court sit except at 
Muskogee? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Muskogee, Vinita, Tulsa, and 
McAlester, in the northern part of the State, and at Ardmore, 
in the southern part of the State. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. How far is Ardmore from this 
place? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. It is 101 miles from Hugo, but 
I think most cases from this part of the district go to McAlester. 
This necessitates 50 miles travel west over the Frisco to Durant, 
a change of cars, and then 75 or 80 miles north on the Katy to 
McAlester. But many of these litigants must travel 50 to 100 
miles before reaching Hugo on their way to McAlester, there- 
by requiring four or five hundred miles travel in one trip to 
court. 

This Federal court has about the same volume of Indian busi- 
ness as the ordinary State circuit has of all business. There 
are more restricted Choctaw Indians residing convenient to 
Hugo than to any other city of like size in Oklahoma. It is not 
fair to force them into the Federal court and then keep the court 
200 miles away from them. They are demanding that this court 
be made more convenient, and they have a right to more con- 
siderate treatment. If the United States court did not have 
such wide jurisdiction, if the court cases involved only the small 
amount of business usual with Federal courts, then the emer- 
gency would not be so urgent; but we should not expect people 
to travel all this distance and take all this time from their busi- 
ness in attendance on court which is nothing more nor less in 
many cases than the Nation’s business. 

The committee has amended this bill so as to relieve the 
Government of any expense for quarters. Therefore its pas- 
sage will involve no expense to the Government. 

If I am only able to make clear conditions as they actually 
exist, if I could only make my friend understand the pressing 
necessity for the establishment of a court in this vicinity, I am 
sure he would not object to consideration of this important 
resolution. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr, Speaker, I withdraw the 
objection. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
much. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Resolved, etc., That one term of the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Oklahoma shall be held each year on the second 
Monday in May at Hugo, in said State and district, and all acts and 


parts of acts not in accordance herewith are hereby modified in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


1, at the end of line 8, add the follow: $ 
lde That suitable quarters for holding said court shall bo 
furnished without expense to the Government.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This resolution is on the Union 
Calendar. 2 j 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous. 
consent that it be considered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 


I thank the gentleman very 
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t 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent that the resolution be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Carrer of Oklahama, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the joint resolution was passed was laid 
on the table. 


' FEDERAL BUILDING AT STEUBENVILLE, OHIO, 


/ Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to No. 291 on the calendar, being H. R. 8217, 
respecting the Federal building at Steubenville, Ohio. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
en consent to return to Calendar No. 291. Is there ob- 

ection 
| Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentle- 
man will withhold that request until the gentleman from Mis- 
5 IMr. Stsson] returns. 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. I do not think I will. I would 
‘rather make a demand for a quorum. I will modify my request. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest made by the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr, SISSON. What is the request? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The request is that the House 
return to the consideration of the bill H. R. 3217, 

\ Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for permission to move to suspend the rules at 


this time. 
t! The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair can not recognize 
‘the gentleman for that purpose now. 
S Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. But I asked unanimous consent. 
\ The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair will put the request. 
/ Mr. SISSON. I object. 
t The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
` sippi objects, and that settles the matter. 
Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 


quiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

t Mr. HOLLINGSWOR’ May I move to suspend the rules? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair can not recognize 
the gentleman to make that motion now. 

l Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. S1tsson] to withhold for a moment his objection to 
the consideration of this request for unanimous consent. 

f Mr, SISSON. How is that? 

Mr. AUSTIN, May I crave the indulgence of the gentleman 
from Mississippi to withhold his objection to unanimous con- 
sent for a moment? 

} Mr. SISSON. Yes, I will withhold it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I sincerely trust that my friend 
from Mississippi will not prevent the consideration of this 
measure at this hour. This is the last and only opportunity 
to pass this bill. It is strongly recommended by the Treasury 
‘officials, and the gentleman from Ohio [Gen. HOLLINGSWORTH], 
Who has served so long and faithfully here, retires on the 4th 
‘of March. He has had this proposition very close to his heart 
and the merits of the bill so appealed to us that the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds made an exception of the bill. 
We did that because it has not only merit but we thought that 
we would extend this favor to the retiring Member from Ohio. 
He and the gentleman from Ohio now in front of me [Gen. SHER- 
woop] and the gentleman from California [Maj. OSBORNE], are 
the only Members serving in the lower House of the American 
Congress who fought to preserve the Union we love so well, and 
if this request was coming from the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Maj. Srepman] or the gentleman from Louisiana [Gen. 
ESTOPINAL], who served equally well in the Confederate Army, 
I would stand here and if necessary appeal to my Republican 
colleagues not to obstruct the passage of a measure in which 
they were interested. 

I appeal to my big-hearted and generous friend from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stsson], and I hope my appeal does not fall upon 
deaf ears. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I want to state to the House the 
reason which prompted me to make this objection. There are 
now pending in the Committee on Appropriations requests for 
public buildings. I can not tell how many are there asking to 
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be made special bills. I felt that matters of this kind oug 
to be dealt with just alike. i 
Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH arose. i 
Mr, SISSON, If the gentleman just will not interrupt I 325 
state what I am going to be prompted to do. [Applause.] 
purpose in objecting was that all these matters might be Pr 
with in exactly the same manner, but I am going to heed the 
appeal made by my friend from Tennessee [applause] and withs 
draw my objection. i 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 4 
Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, I. 
assume probably the suggestion I made that my colleague from 
Louisiana [Gen. EsrorixaL] would not object might have had 
something to do with the persuasive manner in which Repre- 
sentative Austin of Tennessee has made his appeal—without 
reference to me—and that Mr. Sisson of Mississippi has with- 
drawn his objection. [Laughter and applause.] 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
panse:] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the 


The Clerk read as follows: ed 

A bill (H. R. 3217) providing for an increase of authorization for 
the Federal building at Steubenville, in the State of Ohio. 

2 75 SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill is on the Union cal 
endar 

Mr, HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the House as in thee 
mittee ef the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 5 

The Clerk read as follows: iil 


Be it 3 eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury 
is oe „authorised and directed to acquire, by purchase or otherwise, 


den o amoun 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 5 
tleman from Ohio a question. How large a place is Steuben-< 
ville? 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. By the census of 1910 it is shown 
as having a population of 22,000 plus. That is in 1910, but my, 
guess would be, and I am pretty familiar with it, that it is 
around 30,000. Of course this is only a guess. It is an up-to- 
date progressive city. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understand an appropriation of $30,000 
nee already been authorized for a building there. Is that the 

et? 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. There was an 3 in 
the Sixty-first Congress for the erection of a post office. 

Mr. BLANTON. That $30,000 is still available? 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Thirty-five thousand dollars of 
that was used for purchase of a site. 

Mr. BLANTON. And there is $120,000 authorized in addi- 
tion to this $150,000? 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. There is $85,000 unexpended. 
Thirty thousand dollars of the original authorization went to 
complete the site, and after that the report shows $10,000 
more are needed. After purchase of site, this g of 
the Federal districts in the State took place. That was 55 5 
my predecessor. I was a Member of Congress when the pat 
office building was provided for. Then, in the whirligig of 
Ohio politics, another came in, and he introduced the court bill, 
but he did not provide for any building. He sat here with me 
just a while ago, and is favorable to this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is a building there, though? 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Oh, no; there is not anything. If 
you will look at the report you will see that they are paying 
$3,000 for a post office there now as rental, as the report shows. 

Mr. BLANTON. The point I am getting at is this: There is 
an appropriation available outside of this proposed $150,000,' 
Is there or is there not an appropriation available? 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Why, certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of how much? 

Mr. STAFFORD. * 1 58 five thousand dollars. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman from Texas yield to me 
for just a moment? 

Mr, BLANTON. In just a minute. I offer the 1 0 
amendment: Strike out “$150,000” and insert “$100,000” in 
lieu thereof. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON], 
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Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
. 5 being by unanimous consent no amendment can be 
offe 3 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order is over- 
ruled. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Blanton offers the following amendment: Line 11, strike out 
“ $150,000” and insert “ $100,000.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, in a town of only 22,000 in- 
habitants, and where there is already authorized an appropria- 
tion of $85,000, and where there has been already purchased a 
site available for this building, to be used jointly as a post 
office and a court, I can not for the life of me at this time 
and under the conditions which confront us see why there 
should be expended this $150,000 additional. I believe if the 
same kind of judgment was used in constructing public build- 
ings by the Government as is used in constructing private 
buildings that we could get a better building out of half of the 
money that we appropriate at each session of Congress. And 
I think that with the $85,000 already provided for and $100,000 
additional there should be built in this little town in Ohio a 
suitable building, commensurate with the needs of that coun- 
try, both for a post office and court. I know of a number of 
court buildings that have every kind of facility, every kind of 
convenience, even for a Federal judge to hold court in, that 
have cost less than $185,000. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield just a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman represents a district that 
is fast coming to the front as an oil-producing district. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It will no doubt be necessary for the gen- 
tleman to come in with bills, using the same method as the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. I do not want the gentleman to take 
all my time. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am not taking all your time. 

Mr. BLANTON, I will answer the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I 
Speaker. 

Mr. BLANTON. Ido not yield to the gentleman any further, 
For one of the largest oil fields in the United States to-day, at 
Ranger, Tex., a little town which about a year ago had 800 
people, and now has 25,000 people, a field which flows to-day 
55,000 barrels of oil per day, I have asked for a very modest 
sum for a post-office building, and if that money is expended 
properly there will be a post-office building adequate for the 
needs of the people for years to come. 

Mr. ELSTON. Do you mean the building or the site? 

Mr. BLANTON. For a building. I can take $5,000 in my 
portion of the country and build a better building than the Gov- 
ernment can construct with $10,000. I want to see the time 
come when the Government can get as much for its money as a 
private citizen can. I think $150,000 additional is entirely too 
much, Mr. Speaker, and I hope the amendment will prevail. 

Mr. EAGLE and Mr. BURNETT rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, Mr. Speaker, if we are going to take all the 
time on this amendment, we will quit now. 

Mr. BURNETT. I would like to have five minutes to reply 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the chairman announced that the 
“ noes ” seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A division is demanded. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 3, noes 39. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CUSTODIAN SERVICE, TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 344) for the regulation of salaries in the 
custodian service of the Treasury Department. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve the right to object. 


want to make an observation, Mr. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
reserves the right to object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for an in- 
crease of salaries for a large number of people in thie custodian 
force. There are some discrepancies in the salaries fixed in the 
bill. For instance, on page 2, line 23, the salary of the chief 
engineer is fixed at $2,500, whereas the assistant chief engineer 
is to receive the same salary. You grant him the maximum 
salary of $2,500. There ought to be some leeway, some differ- 
ence, between the salary paid the chief engineer and that of 
the assistant engineer. You should not grant the assistant 
engineer the maximum salary which is paid to the chief engi- 
neer. 

Mr. LOBECK. I wish to state to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that in preparing the bill H. R. 344, the bill now under 
consideration, the committee went over it carefully with the 
officials of the Treasury Department, and we thought the bill 
as prepared fixed salaries in an equitable manner. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think in the case instanced it must 
have been an oversight, because in most instances you grade 
the salaries. Would the gentleman have any objection to insert- 
ing in lieu of “$2,500” the salary of $1,200 to $2,000” for the 
assistant chief engineer. That would be in harmony with the 
general plan. On page 2, line 23, you provide for a chief engineer 
at $2,500, and in the next line you provide the salary of the 
assistant chief engineer also at $2,500. Certainly a less sal- 
ary should be paid to the assistant engineer than the maximum 
salary paid to the chief engineer. 

Mr. LOBECK. I think myself that is an error. I will be 
glad to accept a proper amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I direct the gentleman’s attention also to 
section 3, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to vary 
from the schedule of salaries set forth in the preceding sec- 
tions. What is the necessity of allowing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to override the action of Congress and pay these 
employees any salary he chooses? 

Mr. LOBECK. Well, it has been the custom heretofore, for 
all time; the Secretary of the Treasury has been authorized to 
fix these salaries according to the location of the buildings 
throughout the country. There are certain portions of the 
country now where there is not the same amount in the day’s 
work; that is, the length of work is not as much as it is in 
other parts of the country, and during certain periods of the 
year they do not need the service all the time. So, in the first 
place, the gentleman from New York [Mr. CHARLES B. SxIra] 
introduced a bill in the Sixty-fourth Congress. We had that up 
for consideration in our committee several times, and reported 
back a bill in substance like this which is now before the House, 
H. R. No. 344. We found out, upon consideration, that in 
the larger cities, those that have a population of 100,000 or 
more, it was necessary to pay a larger wage than in cities of 
from 25,000 up to 100,000, and still less in cities of less than 
25,000. 

If the gentleman from Wisconsin will consult the hearings— 
I do not know whether he has a copy; if not, I will give one to 
him—he will find out that it was thought wise by the committee 
x the Treasury Department to divide the buildings into three 
classes. ` ` 

Mr. STAFFORD. Iam not objecting to the clessification, but 
I do not think we should grant to the Secretary of the Treasury 
unlimited authority to pay any salary to these officials that he 
sees fit. We are making a liberal provision for these respective 
employees of the Government. Their salaries should be in- 
creased. They should have been increased a long time ago. 

Mr. LOBECK. Surely. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But I think that section 3 should be elimi- 
nated from the bill. 

Mr. LOBECK. The Secretary of the Treasury has had to 
pay these salaries out of lump sums appropriated by Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is what we want to overcome. I am 
sorry to say that the Committee on Appropriations are at fault. 
For several years I have attempted, in committee and on the 
floor, to have the lump-sum appropriations for the custodian 
force of the country increased, but without success. Now, the 
salaries provided in this bill are not inordinately high. Let us 
prescribe them, and allow the men to receive these salaries. 

Mr. LOBECK. The salaries which are here provided. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman willing to have section 3 
stricken out? I think it is fair that the employees should re- 
ceive the salaries prescribed in this bill. 

Mr. LOBECK. Yes; I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be considered in the House 
us in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOBECK. I ask unanimous consent that the first reading 
of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nebraska 


asks unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis-- 


pensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Assistant chief engineer, $2,500 per annum. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move to strike out “$2,500” in line 24, 
page 2, and insert “ $1,200 to $2,000.” 

Mr. LOBECK. I accept the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 24, strike out “ $2,500” and insert $1,200 to $2,000." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Engineer-electrician (second class), $1,200 per annum, 
Engineer-electrician (third class), $1,200 per annum, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, what is the object in having an 
engineer-electrician (second class) and an engineer-electrician 
(third class), whose salary is the same? 

Mr. LOBECK. The work is the same in both classes of 
building. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill, as has been explained, divides 
the cities into three classes according to population, and sala- 
ries paid to these engineer-electricians are the same in both 
classes because the work is the same in both classes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to vary 
from the schedule of salaries hereinabove set forth in such cases where, 
in his judgment, a strict adherence thereto would militate against pro- 
curing the services of suitable and efficient employees or would result 
in the payment of a larger compensation than is warranted by local 
conditions, character of employment, etc. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out section 3. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 4, strike out all of section 3. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, just a word. As was stated 
in the colloquy with the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr, 
Loseck], this section would give the Secretary of the Treasury 
the privilege of reducing or increasing the amounts carried in 
this bill, It might result in the same low salaries remaining 
in effect that are now being paid to the custodian force, because 
the total appropriation carried in the sundry civil bill might 
not be adequate to give these salaries. If section 3 is stricken 
out, the men will receive the increase of salaries, and if the 
appropriation is inadequate that will be a warrant for a de- 
ficiency appropriation to pay the salaries which this bill pre- 
scribes. 

Mr. LOBECK. Does the gentleman mean that if this section 
stays in the bill the Secretary of the Treasury could reduce the 
salaries below the figures fixed here? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is one of the provisions of this para- 


h, 
ihe SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. LOBECK, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to go 
back to section 1, line 8. Section 3 has been stricken out, and 
the words in line 8 are “ except as set forth in section 3 hereof.” 
I moye that those words be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent to return to section 1, line 8. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “schedule,” strike out the remainder 
of the paragraph, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Loseck, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE COLUMBIA RIVER, STATE OF WASHINGTON, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 18915) granting the consent of Congress to 
Wenatchee-Beebe Orchard Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Columbia River at or within 4 miles northerly from the town of 
Chelan Falls, in the State of Washington. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill S. 5316, a similar bill on the House Calendar, be sub- 
stituted for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Olerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereb anted to 
Wenatchee-Beebe Orchard Co., a corporation or; u he the laws 
of the State of Maine, and its successors an assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a — — and approaches thereto across the 
Columbia River at a point suitable to the interests of rar ey at or 
near a point within 4 miles northerly from the town of Chelan Falls, 
in the county of Chelan, in the State of Washington, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ditton, a motion to. reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table 

The bill H. R. 13915 was laid on the table. 

SALARIES OF CLERKS OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3079) to fix the salaries for clerks in the United 
States district courts and to provide for their official expenses, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider the bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the 1st day of July, 1918, an 
clerks of United States district courts shall be appointed by the judge 
for the district, or the senior judge if there be more than one judge f 


the district, subject to the approval of the senior circuit grase for the 
circuit in which the district is situated, and all fees and emoluments 
authorized by law to be paid to the clerks of the United States district 
courts, except the clerks of the district courts of Alaska, shall be charged 
as heretofore and shall be collected, as far as possible, and d into the 
Treasury of the United States in such manner and at such es as here- 
inafter provided; and such clerks shall be paid, in lieu of the fees and 
emoluments now allowed by law, an annual salary as hereinafter pro- 
vided : Provided, That this section shall not be construed to require or 
authorize fees to be charged or collected from the United States, 

Suc. 2. That the clerk of the United States district court for each of 
the judicial districts of the United States ig! ie the clerks of the dis- 
trict courts of Alaska, shall be paid, in lieu of the fees, salarie 
per cent now allowed by law, an annual salary to be fixed by the 
Attorney General at not less than $2,500 nor more than $5,000, based in 
each instance upon the amount of business transacted by the court and 
3 and the emoluments received by the clerks in the four years last 
pr g. 

Sec. 3. That when any clerk of a district court is necessa: absent 
from his official residence on any official business he shall be . — his 
actual travese capense 1 and his n and actual expenses for 
l g and ence, the latter not to exi $4 per day. 

EC. 4. That when, in the opinion of the Attorney General, the public 
interest requires it he may, on the recommendation of the clerk of a 
district court, which recommendation shall state facts (as distin: ed 
from conclusions) showing necessity for the same, allow such clerk to 
3 necessary deputies and clerical assistants, upon com tion to 
be xed Sa Attorney General from time to time and paid as herein- 
after pro 5 

When any such deputy or clerical assistant is necessarily absent from 
the place of his regular employment on official business he shall be 
allowed his actual traveling expenses only and his necessary and actual 
expenses for l g and su ence, the latter not to ex $3 per day. 
„ 5. e necessary office expenses of the clerks of the district 
pouri of ee uous States shall be allowed when authorized by the 
Attorney General. 

Sec. 6. That the salaries of the clerks, 9 and clerical 
assistants to the clerks of the district courts be paid monthly 
by the marshals of the respective districts. 

Sec. 7. t the expense accounts of clerks of the United States 
district courts, when made out and verified, and the expense accounts 
of their deputy clerks and clerical assistants, when made out and cer- 
tified as correct by the clerk of such court, covering the necessary ex- 
penses incurred by such clerk, deputy clerk, or clerical assistants when 
necessarily absent from the place of regular employment on official 
business, shall be paid by the marshal, who shall include them in his 
accounts with the United States. 

EC. 8. That the necessary office expenses of the clerk of the United 
States district court, as allowed and authorized by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, shall be paid by the marshal and included his accounts with 
the United States, 
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Sec, 9. That the clerk of evcry district court, except the clerks of 
the district courts of Alaska, shall account quarterly for all the fees 
and emoluments earned during the quarter last preceding such ac- 
counting, except where the person requiring the services is relieved 
by law from pren ent of fees and costs, and for all fees and emolu- 
ments received wit the quarter which had been earned prior thereto. 
Such accounting shall be in writing and shall be made to the Attorney 
General, in such form as he may prescribe, on the Ist day of January, 
April, July, and October in each year, or within 20 days thereafter, 
and shall include all moneys received in connection with the admis- 
sion of attorneys to practice in the court, all that portion retained 
by the clerk of moneys received for services in naturalization proceed- 
ings in whatever capacity rendered, and all other amounts received 
for services in any way connected with the clerk’s office. Such ac- 
counts shall be made in duplicate and be verified by the oath of the 
officer making them. The Attorney General shall cause each such 
return or account to be carefully examined by the proper officer of 
the Department of Justice and shall approve the same as he may deem 
just and proper, and shall transmit it with his approval to the An- 
ditor for the State and Other Departments, by whom an account shail 
be stated against the officer rendering such return or account, Im- 
mediately upon receipt of notice from the auditor, or within 10 days 
thereafter, the clerk shall deposit to the credit of the Treasurer of 
the United States the amount so stated against him. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, on page 3, 
line 9, I find that the limit of expenses for the deputy clerk 
when it is necessary for him to travel in the performance of a 
public duty is only 83 a day, while when the clerk himself 
travels it is $4 a day. I can see no difference. I do not know 
why one should be allowed $4 and the other only $3. 

Mr. SIEGEL. The clerk himself must travel a greater dis- 
tance for the purpose of covering the entire field, while the 
deputy clerk travels only over part of the circuit. That was 
considered in the Senate. The Attorney General recommends 
that it be fixed in that way. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. When one official travels 
he is at as much expense as the other. If it will not embar- 
rass the bill, this being a Senate bill, I should offer an amend- 


ment. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman not to 
offer an amendment for this reason: The clerks and the Attor- 
ney General and eyeryone else asks for the passage of this bill 
as it is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
of the bill. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman a 
question. On page 1 there is a provision that the clerks shall 
be appointed by the judge for the district, or the senior judge, if 
there be more than one judge of the district. Has the gentle- 
man examined the bill that we passed some time ago increasing 
the pay of Federal judges and other provisions with 
reference to the appointment of additional judges? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Does the gentleman know, from his examina- 
tion and consideration of this, in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, who would appoint the district clerks in those 
cases—whether the old judge or the judge coming in, if one 
does come in under the provisions of that law? 

Mr. SIEGEL. My understanding of the opinion of those 
favoring this bill is that the old judge would make the appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. DYER. Is the gontleman positive about that or is he 
guessing at it? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I am not guessing at it. That is what I have 
been told. Take New York, with its four judges. The appoint- 
ment has to be made subject to the senior judge. 

Mr. DYER. One provision of that bill is that the President 
may appoint an additional judge where he finds the present 
judge, because of physical or mental disabilities, unable to 
perform the duties of the office. My understanding of that bill 
was that the new judge appointed would be the senior judge 
in effect. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. He would appoint the clerk, would he not? 

Mr. MANN. I think that is correct. 

Mr. DYER. That was my understanding, and I think the 
gentleman from New York is wrong, 

Mr, SIEGEL. My understanding was the other way, but it 
would not make any difference, because where there is more 
than one district judge the appointment would have to receive 
the approval of the senior circuit judge. 

Mr. DYER. The new judge in that case would make the ap- 
pointment, subject to the approval of the senior circuit judge. 

Mr. MANN. I think so, under that bill. 

Mr. DYER. It makes no difference, but I just wanted to get 
the information. i 

Mr. SIEGEL. I differ on that point. 


The question is on the passage 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the necessity of a deputy clerk 
traveling over the district? . 

Mr. SIEGEL. The necessity is this: Let us take a district like 
New York, for example, where there are eight criminal cases 
proceeding at the present time. The chief clerk is expected to 
remain there and the deputy clerk would have to go about in the 
district if it was decided to hold court somewhere else outside 
of Manhattan Borough. 

Mr. BLANTON. The way business is transacted in the State 
of Texas, there are six places where one district judge holds 
court, and at each of those places there is a resident deputy clerk. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is not true in Oklahoma. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is, Shall the 
bill pass? 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Swern, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Serr a similar House bill—S426—was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks in the Recorp on the custodian 
bill, just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MAKING GULFPORT, MISS., A PORT OF ENTRY, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 5999) for the establishment of Gulfport, 
Miss., as a port of entry and delivery for immediate transporta- 
tion without appraisement of dutiable merchandise. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the privileges of the first and seventh sec- 
tions of the act approved June 10, 1880, governing the immediate trans- 
33 of dutiable merchandise without appraisement be, and are 

ereby, extended to the port of Gulfport, Miss. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr, Canpter of Mississippi, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 


The Clerk will report the bill, 


STOCK-RAISING HOMESTEADS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12589) to amend section 4 of the act entitled’ 
“An act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other 
purposes,” approved December 29, 1916. A 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, are we to understand that the purpose of this bill is to 
increase the acreage that may be obtained by homesteaders 
from 320 to 640 acres? 

Mr. GANDY. Not in the least. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report is not very clear in that re- 


spect. 

Mr. GANDY. Down to the proviso this follows the same lan- 
guage as present section 4. There are quite a few cases where 
men have taken noncontiguous additional entries under the 
half-section act. Folks who have that kind of an entry, who 
are residing on the land, should not be barred from taking such 
acreage adjoining them as will give them a total of 640 acres, 
They are barred if their noncontiguous additional is more than 
20 miles from their original, notwithstanding they are living 
on the noncontiguous additional. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, was it intended when that original 
act was passed that we would only grant this privilege to take 
this land within immediate territory? At the suggestion of 
my then colleague, the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. LEN- 
ROOT, it was placed at 10 miles, and later it was extended to 
20 miles. Now, is it intended to have no limit? 

Mr. GANDY. Let me say to the gentleman at the time that 
bill was passed we did not have a provision for the noncon- 
tiguous additional under the half-section act. That has been 
passed since the section act was passed. The intention of Mr. 
Lenroot, who, during the consideration of the section bill, 
offered the amendment on the 20-mile limitation to my amend- 
ment providing for noncontiguous additional entries was that 
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the said additional should be within that distance of the 
place where the homesteader resides. This amendment simply 
permits a homesteader who is residing on the noncontiguous 
additional under the half-section act to fill his section adjoining 
it. It does not permit him to go any place else. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand it, it permits him to take 
more than 640 acres—— 

Mr. GANDY. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Besides the original entry. 

Mr. GANDY. No; the original, the noncontiguous additional 
under the half-section act, and then this additional under the 
section act must not exceed 640 acres, subject to all being des- 
ignated under the section act. Thus if the original is not of 
the kind and character contemplated by the section act he 
could not take anything under this, but if the original and 
noncontiguous additional on which he is living and which he is 
cultivating are of that kind of land, then there is no reason 
why, if there is any adjoining vacant public land, he should not 
be permitted to file on it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask the gentleman to have this bill 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. GANDY. I hope the gentleman will permit this bill to 
go to passage. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, this merely grants to some persons 


who have large holdings at the present additional holdings | 


and takes land from others who would like to locate on it. 

Mr. GANDY. This is to take care of a condition that has 
arisen since section 7 was added to the half-section act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
objects, and the bill is stricken from the calendar. 


j ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR NORTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 2910) providing for an additional judge 
for the northern district of California. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will reserve 
his objection for a moment. 

Mr. WALSH. I will reserve it for a moment, but I intend to 
object. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not do 
that because there is a very serious condition in the northern 
district of California. That district is the second in the United 
States in point of number of cases on the calendar and tried. 

It is the first in the Union in the collection of fines. It pays 
its own expenses. There are now some 700 criminal cases 

Waiting for trial and not a dead case in the lot. There are 
3,500 civil cases between civilians to which the Government of 
the United States is not a party, but cases that have to be tried 
under the United States laws and in a United States court. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Why have they not transferred a judge from 
some other district? 

Mr. KAHN. I was going to say that they have had two 

Judges there for 401 days within the last year and a half, and 
yet they can not seem to catch up with the calendar. 

Mr. GORDON. Are they gaining any on it? 

Mr. KAHN. No. They are not gaining, because about as 
many cases as they are able to try are filed, so that the calendar 
keeps right up. They have made no dent in it at all. It is 
a very serious condition. There are about a million inhabitants 
right around the bay of San Francisco; and then the court 
also holds a session in Sacramento, where there is a pretty 
good-sized calendar. 3 

Mr. GORDON. That must be an awfully lawless community, 

Mr. KAHN, Oh, well; it is not worse than Cleveland, 
[Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts objects, and the bill is stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, if it is still in order, I hope the 
gentleman will let the bill remain on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill has already been 
stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask unanimous consent to have it remain on 
the calendar and go to the foot of it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent that it may remain on the calendar and 
go to the foot of the same. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, 


Mr. RAKER. I ask unanimous consent that I may extend my 
remarks upon this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on this bill. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


CONTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL BANKS TO UNITED WAR WORK CAM- 
PAIGN. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the Senate joint resolution 179, authorizing national banks 
to subscribe to the United War Work Campaign. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. EAGLE. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts give ear to the gentleman from Texas? Will the 
gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but I intend to object, I will say to my 
distinguished friend from Texas. 

Mr. EAGLE. If the gentleman’s mind is made up without 
any opportunity for an exchange of views, I will not ask for 
the time. ; 

Mr. WALSH. I reserve the objection if the gentleman de- 
sires to extend his views, and will listen to them very gladly. 

Mr. DUPRÉ.“ Will the gentleman insist, after the gentleman 
from Texas has spoken, in pursuing his inquiry? 

Mr. WALSH. Not having made an inquiry, there is no rea- 
son for me to pursue it. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Will the gentleman insist in the enlargement 
of his language of the situation? 

Mr. WALSH. I will reserve the objection. As I said, I will be 
very glad to hear the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Speaker, I have no interest in this bill 
any different from what may be had by any other gentleman 
of the Congress. The Banking and Currency Committee of the 
Senate unanimously reported Senate joint resolution No. 179, 
and the Senate of the United States unanimously passed it. 
The Committee on Banking and Currency of the House of Rep- 
resentatives unanimously have passed this resolution and have 
asked that report be made on it to that effect, and it has been; 
and it has been placed on the calendar. 

Mr. GORDON. What does the bill provide for? 

Mr. EAGLE. I was going to state that next. It will follow 
in due course. 

While the war was at its height, along in October, the 
President of the United States, at the solicitation of seven 
great American charitable organizations that desired to turn 
their activities to helpful purposes in the war, directed the desig- 
nation of “ The United War Work Campaign.” These seven asso- 
ciations were the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, the Knights of Colum- 
bus, the Jewish Welfare Board, the War Camp Community, 
1 the American Library Association, and the Salvation 

y. 

They started out to raise a total of $170,500,000, every cent 
of which was to be devoted to helping in a material way and 
in a moral way and in other ways, if possible, the soldiers of 
the American Army and the sailors of the American Navy. 
Most of that money has been raised. All that has been raised 
is being turned over to an incorporation entitled“ The United 
War Work Campaign (Inc.).” Its officers are persons of the 
highest standing, even as its incorporators are; and so every, 
branch of religion whose devotees live in this country, and every, 
branch of charitable inclination in this land, desiring to do what 
the women and the men call “war work,” have united their 
activities and their solicitations for the funds necessary to enable 
them to perform those activities. 

For instance, in this aggregation $100,000,000, or 58.65 per 
cent, is the amount which the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is to raise; the Young Women's Christian Association is 
to raise $15,000,000, or 8.80 per cent; the Knights of Columbus, 
$30,000,000, or 17.60 per cent; the Jewish Welfare Board, 
$3,500,000, or 2.05 per cent; the War Camp Community Serv- 
ice, $15,000,000, or 8.80 per cent; the American Library Asso- 
ciation, $3,500,000, or 2.05 per cent; and the Salvation Army, 
$3,500,000, or 2.05 per cent. 

I am almost done, and I appreciate the courtesy of the House 
and of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] for 
permitting me to make this statement. I want in conclusion to 
say only this: The 7,500 or 7,600 national banking associations 
are each and all by statute prohibited from making any con- 
tributions toward this cause, as they were prohibited from con- 
tributing to the Red Cross until a few months ago, when the 
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Congress amended the banking law so as to allow contributions 
to be made by national banks to the funds of the Red Cross. 
Now, a further amendment is proposed to allow national banks 
to subscribe to this fund by this joint resolution. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EAGLE. Yes; and I may say that this resolution ex- 
pressly limits the time within which such subscriptions can be 
made to the termination of the war, which, of course, as we know, 
will be on the dectaration of peace. 

Now, one word more, and then I shall have said what it seems 
to me is proper to be said in this connection, and that is that 
the National Bankers’ Association, in convention assembled, 
unanimously adopted a resolution, which they sent to our com- 
mittee, asking that this legislation be passed. And, lastly, I want 
to add that the national banks have subscribed a total of some 
$6,000,000, contingent upon the possible passage of this resolu- 
tion. The Senate has passed it unanimously. If consent is 
given for its present consideration, I believe it will pass almost 
unanimously in the House. 

Mr. FESS. Some of us, and among us perhaps our friend 
from Texas, voted against singling out one of these activities, 
because it did not include the others. This is to include all 
the united war-work activities? 

Mr. EAGLE. It is; and it is the giving of an opportunity to 
ench and all persons so inclined to give that made it possible 
for the work that has been done in this common cause to be 
performed, thus eliminating entirely any sectarian, any re- 
ligious, any denominational, or any other undesirable qualifi- 
eation, [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH.. Well, Mr. Speaker, I was opposed to this 
policy, as instanced by opposing the bill to give the banks 
authority to contribute to the Red Cross; and certainly I am 
opposed to extending that authority and broadening the au- 
thority given to these banks, and therefore I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts objects, and the bill is stricken from the calendar. 
The Clerk will report the next bill, 


AMENDMENT TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 5236) to amend sections 7, 10, and 11 of the 
Federal reserve act, and section 5172, Revised Statutes of the 
United States. 

The title of the bill was read. ' 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, if this had come 
up in the regular order I should have made a point of order 
against the amendment recommended by the committee, be- 
cause it is subject to a point of order. I am opposed abso- 
lutely and clear through to section 4 of this bill permitting 
branch banking. 

I do not know what other gentlemen may think about other 
features of the bill, but as far as I am concerned I am perfectly 
willing to. consider the bill, if gentlemen still agree that section 
4 of House amendment be stricken out. 

Mr. YES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
section 4 be stricken out. ` 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wish to say that ordinarily when the committee of which I hap- 
pen to be chairman reports a bill, I endeavor to keep in the bill 
all the sections which the committee have reported; but there 
are some sections of this bill that are of extreme importance; 
and because of the importance of those sections and the great 
necessity of getting action on this bill, I am perfectly willing 
to have section 4 stricken out if that will secure consideration 
for the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I think the bill is of such importance that some explanation 
should be made of the various purposes of the bill before it 
passes the objection stage. 

Mr. PHELAN, I am perfectly willing to make any explana- 
tion that is necessary. 

Mr, HAYES. Mr. Speaker, is it in order to put my request 
that section 4 be stricken out? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hardly thinks it 
would be in order until consent is given for the consideration 
of the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, the bill has not been reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill has been reported by 
title. 


Mr. SISSON. By title, but not read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the gentleman demands it, 
the bill will be read. 

Mr. MANN. Is it proposed to read the Senate bill or the 
House amendment? 

Mr. PHELAN. I ask unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Senate bill be dispensed with and that the Clerk read the 


House bill only, 
Mr. MANN. The House amendment? 
eres PHELAN. The Senate bill as amended by the House com- 
ee, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent that the House amendment be read. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That that part of the first paragraph of section 7 of the Federal re- 
serve act which reads as follows: Falter the aforesaid dividend claims 
have been fully met, all the net earnings shall be paid to the United 
States as a franchise tax, except that one-half of such net carnings 
shall be paid into a surplus fund until it shall amount to 40 per cent 
vate paid-in capital stock of such bank,“ be amended to read as 

ows: 

“After the aforesaid dividend claims have been fully met, the net 
earnings shall be paid to the United States as a rana tes once 
that the whole of such net earnings shall be paid into a us fund 
until it shall amount to 100 per cent of the subscribed capital stock of 
such bank, and that thereafter 10 per cent of such net earnings shall 
be paid into the surplus.” 

. 2. That that part of section 10 of the Federal reserve act which 
reads as follows: “ members of said board, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury, and the Com 
troller of the Currency, shall be ineligible during the time they are 
office and for two years thereafter to hold any office, position, or em- 
ployment in any member bank,“ be amended as follows: 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the Assistant Secretaries of the 
Treasury, and the Comptroller of the Curreney shall be ineligible daring 
the time they are in office and for two years thereafter to hold any 
office, position, or employment in any member bank. The appointed 
members of the Federal Reserve Board shall be ineligible the 
time they are in office and for two years thereafter to hold any office, 

ition, or employment in any member bank, except that this 
ven shall 74 — ly to a member who has served the full term for which 

was appoin 

Sec. 3. That section 11 of the Federal reserve act, as amended by 
the act of September 7, 1916, be further amended by striking out the 
whole of subsection (m) and by substituting therefor a subsection to 
read as follows: 

“(m) Upon the affirmative vote of not less than five of its members, 
the Federal Reserve Board shall have power to permit Federal reserve 
banks to discount for any member bank notes of any one borrower in 
excess of the nmount permitted by section 9 and section 13 of this act: 
Provided, however, That all such notes discounted for any member bank 
in excess of the amount permitted under such section shall be secured 
by not less than a like face amount of bonds of the United States issued 
—— April 24, 1917, or certificates of indebtedness of the United 

es.“ 

Sec. 4. That section 25 of the Federal reserve act be amended by 
adding thereto. 2 vision to read as follows: 

“That any national bank located in a city or in rated town of 
more than 100,000 inhabitans ayer roa egye a capital and 
$1,000,000 or more, may, under rules and tions as 
eral Reserve Board 
in number, within the rate 


eompanies may lawfully 
es, nor shall the number of branches which a member bank may 
establish exceed the number of branches which the laws of the State in 
which said bank is situated permit a State bank or trust company to 
establish within the te limits of said city or town.” 


Suc. B. That section 5172, Revised Statutes of the United States, bo 


troller of the Currency b the Secretary of 

Treasury, cause plates and dies to be engraved, the best manner to 

guard against counterfel fraudulent alterations, and shall have 
ted therefrom and num * of . 


such 
or bearing ved tures of officers as 
nominati §5. $1 0. 100, 8800, and 
ping red to a the : Wes entity to secsive t 15 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hastincs). Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
let the chairman of the committee, Mr. PHELAN, explain the pur- 
poses of sections 1 and 2. 

Mr. PHELAN. I will be very glad to explain the whole bill 
if the gentleman desires to have it explained now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the practice when we are consid- 
ering biHs by unanimous consent, particularly a bill of this 


importance. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, section 1 of this bill provides 
for a different application from that prevailing under present 
law of the earnings of the Federal reserve banks, above the 


dividend requirements. Under the present law, after the divi- 
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dends have been paid, all the net earnings are paid to the 
United States as a franchise tax, except that one-half of these 
net earnings are put into a surplus fund until that surplus fund 
reaches 40 per cent of the paid-in capital stock of such bank. 

Under the proposed amendment the net earnings above divi- 
dend requirements are to be paid over to the surplus Federal 
reserve bank until it equals 100 per cent of the subscribed 
capital; that is, twice the paid-in capital, and thereafter an- 
nually 10 per cent of the net earnings above dividend require- 
ments shall be paid into the surplus. There are three general 
purposes. In the first place, the building up of the surplus will 
make the Federal reserve banks even stronger than they are 
to-day. I think there is nobody—at any rate, nobody in this 
country—who questions the strength of these Federal reserve 
banks; but the war has made many changes. There are now 
in circulation a great many more Federal reserve notes than 
there were before the war broke out, or than were contemplated 
when the act went into effect. The banks have extended more 
credits than they would have extended if it had not been for the 
war, and anything we can do to add to the resources of the 
banks and to strengthen the banks, makes them better able to 
meet any necessary demands or expansion coming hereafter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any way by which the Federal 
reserve banks can curtail the credit and asset currency they 
have floated during the war period? 

Mr. PHELAN. They can do it whenever it is desirable to do 
it—whenever the commercial or governmental needs are such 
that they can do it without interfering with such needs. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman believe that the 
tremendous expansion of credit that has been going on during 
the war should be curtailed? 

Mr. PHELAN. I do not know that it should be. I hope that 
conditions will permit it to be done. I think we are in a posi- 
tion where it is being done. I think within a short time there 
has been a curtailment of 400,000,000 Federal reserve notes. 

Now to continue: The second reason, looking at it from a 
domestic standpoint, for this amendment is this: In 10 of the 

2 Federal reserve districts the banks have already purchased 
sites for buildings; in two reserve cities they have not done it. 
In rented quarters they have found it extremely difficult to get 
ithe proper accommodations for their business. They find it 
‘difficult, for example, in rented quarters to get proper vault ac- 
‘commodation. With this great growth it is essential to get per- 
manent and adequate quarters. It is undesirable as a banking 
proposition to have to invest too great a proportion of their 
capital and surplus in fixed investments, such as real estate and 
buildings. If we give them additional surplus, it will enable 
them to invest the money for these much-needed facilities with- 
out using too great percentage of the capital and surplus. 

In the third place, this amendment is important because of the 
effect it will have on foreign countries with whom the people of 
this country in the near future will be carrying on a very exten- 
sive foreign trade. The people in foreign countries, when they 
look at a bank in any country to judge of its strength, look pri- 
marily at its capital and surplus. When they look at the banks 
in this country, individual Federal reserve banks, that is the 
first item to which they give their attention. We know how the 
Federal Reserve System was established. We know the firm 
foundation underneath the whole system, but the foreigner can 
not have that explained to him. 

And especially he will have difficulty in understanding it 
when traders from other countries will be pointing out how 
much stronger their banks are than ours. If we build up a 
good surplus in the banks we will increase the apparent strength 
as well as the real strength. To create the proper impression 
in foreign countries in which we plan to develop trade of great 
magnitude we ought to make a showing of capital and surplus 
which will give some indication of the unquestionable soundness 
and strength which actually exists in our Federal reserve banks. 

For example, the Federal reserve bank in New York has a 
capital and surplus of something over $20,000,000, while the 
Bank of England has a surplus of $97,000,000, France $44,000,000, 
Italy $53,000,000, and so on down through the various foreign 
` banks, 

The Federal reserve bank possesses an abundance of strength 
and power and resources far beyond what its capital and sur- 
plus would indicate. When it is so easy to add to its surplus 
by the adoption of this amendment, we certainly ought to do it 
and thus give it in every respect the appearance of power with 
which it is actually endowed. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, in response to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, I want to remind him that a large per cent of 
these loans and this extension has come about because the 
banks are financing the Government. These loans are largely 


secured by United States securities. I can say to the gentleman 
that I know from very reliable authority that the Federal banks 
have notified the member banks some time ago and cautioned 
them frequently to curtail loans as far as possible. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the House the 
amount per capita of the issue of Federal reserve notes? 

Mr. HAYES. I can not; but it is very large. ! 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have heard that it was $35 per capita, 
more than twice the amount that was out at the close of the 
Civil War. That is pure asset currency, and accounts for the 
tremendous inflation and high prices that obtain. 

Mr. PHELAN. Oh, no. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman deny that high prices 
have not resulted from it? 

Mr. PHELAN. Not from the Federal reserve banks. It has 
come about by war itself, and the Federal Reserve System has 
taken care of war conditions. Let me point out that a consider- 
able number of reserve notes have been issued in this war by an 
amendment to the Federal reserve act passed by Congress many, 
months ago permitting the Federal banks to exchange Federal 
reserve notes for gold, in order that they might accumulate the 
gold floating around through the country. 

Because of that act and because of their issue of Federal 
reserve notes, they have accumulated a very large sum of gold, 
which has been of great advantage during the war, and, of 
course, will be of great advantage to the business, commerce, and 
agriculture of the country in the great work of reconstruction. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, we all realize that we author- 
ized the Federal Reserve Board to increase the amount of the 
Federal reserve notes as a war emergency. The predecessor of 
the gentleman acting as chairman, now the distinguished Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, advocated the issue of asset currency as a 
war-emergency proposition, and it may have been necessary, but 
I thought some method would be devised whereby we would go 
to normal conditions and do away with the inflation from which 
we are now suffering. 

Mr. PHELAN. I have no recollection of any act that passed 
to enable notes to be issued for war purposes. We did pass an 
act to permit Federal reserve bank notes to be issued to take 
eare of the situation in a dependency of a foreign country, 
but all Federal reserve notes that have been issued have been 
issued under authorization of law enacted long before we went 
into war. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I remember distinctly the former chair- 
man stating that the legislation then under consideration 
wouid not have had his support if it were not for the war con- 
ditions, 

Mr. PHELAN. That was the so-called silver coinage bill, 
which permitted an issue of Federal reserve bank notes, but 
that had absolutely nothing to do with local or domestic condi- 
tions. It had to do simply and solely with a foreign country, 
or rather with the dependency of one of our cobelligerents, to 
take care of a critical situation there. We passed that, and 
when we passed it, all we did was to furnish Federal reserve 
bank notes in place of silver certificates, the security of Which 
that is the silver was melted before the Federal reserve bank 
notes were put out; hence any Federal reserve bank notes that 
were put out, as suggested by the gentleman, were put out to 
replace silver certificates that had been outstanding at the time 
we passed the legislation. 

Mr. HAYES. Let me suggest here that all this asset cur- 
rency, as the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] calls 
it, has behind it more than 40 per cent of gold. 

Mr. PHELAN, Oh, it has behind it to-day over 50 per cent 


of gold. 
Mr. PLATT. More than 50 per cent. 
Mr. SLOAN. Fifty-one per cent the Treasurer told us to-day, 


which prompts me to ask the gentleman as to whether or not 
the reserve system 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HASTINGS). 
tion to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object for a 
moment, Is it the gentleman’s opinion that the reserve system 
will be sufficiently strong to serye the purpose of our present 
foreign commerce and our prospective foreign commerce during 
the next two or three years, or will it need assistance from some 
other Federal agency. 

Mr. PHELAN. I think it is fuliy strong enough to take care 
of every demand made upon it, either domestic or foreign. 

Mr. SLOAN. I quite agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. PHELAN. I have the utmost confidence that is so, 
and I will say in that connection that it has already borne bur- 
dens that nobody ever realized or anticipated could have been 
heaped upon it. The Federal Reserve System has done moro 
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than anybody could anticipate, and without the Federal Reserve 
System it is a question how, if at all, the Government could have 
financed the world war. 

Mr. SLOAN. I am very glad to hear the gentleman say that, 
representing the position, because I have taken that position in 
committee meetings, where a different position was taken by a 
great many members, and I insisted that the Federal system be 
given an opportunity to finance the country, and especially ar- 
range for its foreign commerce now and during the next three 
years, 

Mr. PHELAN. I am glad to hear the gentleman say that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent that it be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
section 4 of the House amendment be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent that section 4 of the House amendment be stricken from 
the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in view of that, I ask unanimous 
consent that the title be changed. 

Mr. MANN. We have not yet come to the question of the 
title. Let me ask the gentleman a question. This is a Senate 
bill, and as it passed the Senate the title reads: 

To amend sections 7, 10, and 11 of the Federal reserve act— 

And so forth. 

That indicates when the bill was introduced in the Senate it 
included an amendment to section 10 of the Federal reserve act, 
and as that is not in the bill as it comes before the House from 
the Senate, it indicates to me that the Senate struck out the 
amendment to section 10. Now, the House committee proposes 
to amend section 10, which was stricken out in the Senate, I 
have no objection, as far as I am concerned, but the Senate hay- 
ing stricken out, and as these are the last days of the session 
and the only purpose of section 10 is to take care of one man 
in the United States who is amply able to take care of himself, 
does not the gentleman think it would be wiser policy to pass 
the Senate bill without that amendment instead of passing the 
House amendment? If he does the former, that ends it. If the 
gentleman really wants to kill his bill, he should persist in pass- 
ing the House amendment, because there is an even chance it will 
not become a law. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to kill the bill, 
of course, as the gentleman knows. I may be mistaken, but my 
recollection is that the Senate committee had reported the bill 
without section 10, as finally reported. I may be mistaken on 
that. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The title covered section 10. 

Mr. PHELAN. I noticed that when the bill came over, but I 
will say for the sake of the Recor that the committee did not 
put in section 2 for the sake of one man. It is true that the 
names of two men were brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee, but the committee looked far beyond any one or two men 
and saw the trouble that might arise from the severe restrictions 
we had put upon members of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman I am perfectly willing 
to take care of Paul Warburg; I think he is one of the ablest men 
the Federal Reserve Board had or is likely to have for a long 
time to come, but if I were in charge of the bill at this stage of 
the session of Congress, certainly I would try to pass the bill, 
I do not care what the gentleman does. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is advised that the 
bill was only read for information. The Clerk will read the bill 
for amendment. 

The bill was read for amendment. 

! The SPEAKER pro tempore. Section 4 was stricken out by 
unanimous consent. Without objection, the Clerk will renumber 
the following sections. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHELAN. I move to amend the title t 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not need to amend the 
title. 

Mr. PHELAN. Section 25 ought not to be in there, and we 
have stricken out section 4. 

Mr. MANN. The Senate title is all right, 


The question is on the amend- 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the title 
will be amended to conform to the text. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. PHELAN, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CERTAIN CREDITS TO DISBURSING CLERK, BUREAU OF WAR RISK 
INSURANCE. 

The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was Senate joint resolution 214, authorizing and direct- 
ing the accounting officers of the Treasury to allow credit to the 
disbursing clerk of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in certain 
cases. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this joint resolution be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objectiion? 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, cte., That for such reasonable time as may be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, but not extending beyond the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1920, the accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby 
authorized and directed to allow credit in the accounts of the disburs- 
ing clerk of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance for all payments of in- 
surance installments heretofore or hereafter made under the provisions 
of Article 1V of the war-risk insurance act in advance of the verifica- 
tion of the deduction on the pay rolls, or of the payment otherwisy, of 
all premiums, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Raynurn] had charge of this joint resolution reported 
from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. He 
stayed here until quite a late hour, and he had a very impera- 
tive engagement, and I would sugges 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I think the joint resolution is per- 
fectly plain. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the joint 
resolution. 

The question was taken, and the joint resolution was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Esch, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unaninous 
Consent was Senate joint resolution 202, requesting the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts to submit to the Congress certain sug- 
gestions. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this 
resolution be placed at the foot of the calendar. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What is the request of the gentleman? 

Mr. MANN. I ask that the resolution go to the foot of the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar. t 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? i 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I shall certainly object, as this is the last 

ance. i 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects, and the bill will be stricken from the calendar. 

RESTRICTIONS ON EXPORTATION OF WORKS OF ART. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12981) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury tọ refuse to permit the exportation of any work of art 
purporting to be a gift made by an individual or organization 
to a foreign nation or municipality unless by consent of the 
Secretary of State. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects, and the bill is stricken from the calendar. 


COMMISSION TO STANDARDIZE SCREW THREADS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 15495) to amend an act to provide for the 
appointment of a commission to standardize screw threads. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, can the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tirson] state 
briefly what the amendments are? 

Mr. TILSON, The amendments are, in the first place, to 
authorize the continuance on the screw-thread commission of 
two Army officers who are not Regular Army officers. As my 
friend knows, these officers may now at any time cease to be 


[After a 
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officers, or be placed on the reserve list on inactive duty. The 
other, and the only other, amendment is in the last section, 
extending the life of the commission for one year. It originally 
passed the House at one year, but was cut to two months in the 
Senate and then fixed at six months in the conference. This 
puts it at a year and a half from the date of the original ap- 
pointment of the commission; that is, extends the life of the 
commission one year. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Speaker, I am not very enthusiastic 
about this measure. I recognize that it has accomplished quite 
a good deal of good in the last few months. I was opposed to it 
when it passed before. I will not object. > 

Mr. EAGLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I will. 

Mr. EAGLE. I want to congratulate the gentleman for bav- 
ing risen later in the evening, when the spirit of amity and good 
fellowship had arisen in the breast of my friend from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the act providing for the appointment of a 
commission to standardize screw threads, — July 18, 1918, be, 
and the same is hereby, amended so that it I read: 

“That a commission is hereby created, to be known as the Commis- 
sion for the Standardization of Screw Threads, hercinafter referred to 
as the co on, which be composed of nine commissioners, one 
of whom shall be the Director of the Bureau of Standards, who shall 
be chairman of the commission ; two commissioned officers of the Army, 
to be * by the Secretary of War; two commissioned officers 
of tho it k to be spared by the Secretary of the Navy; and four 
to be a ted by the 3 of Commerce, two of whom shall be 
rom nominations made y the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and two from nominations made by the ety of Autemo- 
tive 3 nr Provided, That the two commissioned officers of the 
Army who may be serving as commissioners at the time of the approval 
of this act may continue to act as commissioners during the life of the 


commission. 

Sec, 2. That it shall be the duty of said commission to ascertain and 
establish standards for screw threads, which shall be submitted to the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
Commerce for their acceptance and ap I. Such stan when 
thus accepted and approved, shall be adopted and used im the several 
manufacturing Fem under the control of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and, so far as practicable, in all specifications for screw threads 
in roposals for manufactured articles, parts, or materials to be used 
under the direction df these departments, 

SEC. 3. That the Secretary of Commerce shall 3 te such stand- 
—— for use by the public and cause the same to be published as a public 

cument, 

1 2 4. That the commission shall serve without compensation, but 

nothing herein shall be held to affect the pay of the commissioners ap- 

ointed from the Army and Nayy or of the Director of the Bureau of 
8. 

BEC. 5. That the commission may adopt rules and regulations in 
regard to its procedure and the conduct of its business. 

Sec, 6. That the commission shall cease and terminate at the end of 
one year and six months from the date of its original appointment. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, E ask unanimous consent to 
amend, page 1, line 12, by striking out the words “ commissioned 
officers” and inserting the one word “ representative.” And on 
lines 1 and 2, on page 2, strike out “commissioned officers” 
and insert the word “ representatives.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the first 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TILSON : Page 1, Une 12, strike out the 
words“ commissioned and insert the word “ representatives.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agrecing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ‘ 

Amendment offered by Mr. Titson : Page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out 
a words “commissioned officers” and insert the word “ representa- 

ves.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the proviso. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TILSON: Page 2, iine 7, after the word 
“ Engineers,” strike out the rest of the paragraph. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the amended bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


On motion of Mr. Tinsox, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it is now more than an hour later 
than we had planned to run, and I make the point of ne quorum. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentleman insist on the point? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Will the gentleman let me 
pass. æ bridge bill? It will take but a minute. There is no ob- 
jection to it in the world. 

Mr. BURNETT. If the gentleman will withhold, we ean. get 


through, I think, in 15 minutes. 
J am asking for this because 


Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 
my county is interested in it. 

Mr. MANN. I would be willing to pass almost any of these 
bills, but we would not get through, anyway, and we ean meet 
again at 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. AUSTIN. We have a number of bills on the calendir 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and one 
of them is one of the most important bills that has been pending 
before Congress for a long time. 

Mr. BURNETT. We all appreciate the magnanimity of the 
gentleman from Llinois. in regard to the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar to-day. 

Mr. MANN. If it had not been for me, the House would have 
quit at 4 o’clock this afternoon on the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar. I am willing to stay here a long time without anything 
to cat to help gentlemen get through their bills, but I am going 
to my dinner now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the genileman from Hli- 
nois insist on his peint of no quorum? 

Mr. MANN. I do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
makes the point of no quorum. 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 9 o'clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order 
previously made, until to-morrow, Tuesday, February 18, 1919, 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 


The gentleman from Illinois 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
proposed draft of a bill to prohibit the unauthorized use of the 
word “navy” or “naval” by any person, association, organi- 
zation, agency, or corporation, and for other purposes (H. Doc. 
No. 1806); to the Committee on Naval Affairs aud ordered to 
be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
tentative draft of a bill for the relief of Lieut. D. A. Neumann, 
Pay Corps, United States Naval Reserve Force (H. Doc. No, 
1807); to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy transmitting a 
tentative draft of a bill for the relief of Capt. J. S. Carpenter, 
Pay Corps, United States Nayy (H. Doc. No. 1808); to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed, 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a tenta- 
tive draft of suggested amendments which provide for the 
relief of officers and for the settlement of certain claims 
(H. Doe. No. 1809) ; to the Committee on Claims and ordered 
to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the president of the 
Civil Service Commission submitting a deficiency estimate of 
appropriation required for traveling expenses for the fiscal year 
1918 (H. Doc. No. 1810); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia submitting a deficiency estimate of 
appropriation required for expenses of executing writs of lunacy, 
fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1811); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. ; 

7. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting item of 
tentative legislation to enable the Secretary of War to acquire 
and operate the Cape Cod Canal (H. Doc, No, 1812) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

8. A-letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Interior 
submitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation required for 
the relief of Eskimos and other natives of Alaska suffering from 
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influenza and the effects thereof (H. Doc. No. 1813) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Public Printer submitting a 
deficiency estimate of appropriation required by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents for general expenses and distribution of 
documents for the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1814); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a tentative draft of legislation for inclusion in the general defi- 
ciency appropriation bill (H. Doc. No. 1815); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


` Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. MONTAGUE, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 352) granting 
pensions to certain members of the former Life-Saving Service, 
‘reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1079), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4023) amending an act entitled 
“An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell to the city of Los Angeles, Cal., certain public lands in 
California; and granting rights in, over, and through the Sierra 
Forest Reserve, the Santa Barbara Forest Reserve, and the San 
Gabriel Timberland Reserve. Cal., to the city of Los Angeles, 
Cal.,” approved June 30, 1906, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 1080), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on Irrigation 
of Arid Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15993) pro- 
viding for cooperation between the United States and State Goy- 
ernments in the rural settlement of soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines, and to promote the reclamation of lands, and for other 
purposes, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 1081), which said bill and report were referred 
‘to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the resolution (H. Res, 570) 
‘requesting the President to communicate to the House certain 
information regarding the War Trade Board, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1082), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


, REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


` Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. CLAYPOOL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 5722) for the relief of Ellen B. 
‘Walker, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 1075), which said bill and report were referred to 
‘the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15480) authorizing the 
Cowlitz Tribe of Indians, residing in the State of Washington, 
to submit claims to the Court of Claims, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1076), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (S. 1738) for the relief 
of the Southern States Lumber Co., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1077), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 4013) for the relief of Wickliff Fry, for horse 
lost while hired by the United States Geological Survey, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1078), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 15997) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to donate to the city of Kalamazoo, 
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Mich., one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15998) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Homer, Mich., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15999) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Eaton Rapids, Mich., one German can- 
non or fleldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 16000) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the town of Corunna, county of 
Dekalb, State of Indiana, one German cannon or fieldpiece; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 16001) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the village of Loyal, Wis., one German 
cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LITTLE. A bill (H. R. 16002) donating captured 
cannons to the cities of Rosedale, Bonner Springs, Osawato- 
mie, Pleasanton, Bronson, Louisburg, Kansas City, Kans., and 
the University of Kansas, in the State of Kansas; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16003) donating captured cannons to the 
counties of Allen, Anderson, Bourbon, Douglas, Franklin, John- 
son, Linn, Miami, and Wyandotte, in the State of Kansas; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 16004) to dmend sections 9 and 
19 of the Federal reserve act; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 16005) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to donate to the borough of 
Port Vue, in the State of Pennsylvania, one German cannon or 
fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. KR. 16006) to provide for the 
creation or establishment of a war-museum commission; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 16007) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to donate to the village of Chisholm, 
Minn., one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. STEDMAN: A bill (H. R. 16008) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the North Carolina State Normal 
and Industrial College two German cannons or fieldpieces, 
with carriages and suitable complement of projectiles; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. À 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16009) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the Greensboro College for Women, at Greensboro, 
N. C., two German cannons or fieldpieces, with carriages and 
suitable complement of projectiles; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: A bill (H. R. 16010) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the Fort Washington War 
Service Honor Roll Committee of the city of New York, State 
of New York, one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GARLAND: A bill (H. R. 16011) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the city of Edgewood, Pa., one Ger- 
man cannon or fleldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 16012) to amend sections 
2237 and 2240 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (II. R. 16013) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate condemned cannon and cannon balls 
to the village of Milford Center, Ohio; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 16016) providing additional 
aid for the American Printing House for the Blind; to the Com- 
mittee on Education, 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 16017) to expel and ex- 
clude from the United States certain undesirable aliens; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 16018) to donate one cap- 
tured cannon or gun to the village of Monticello, Minn.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 16019) directing delivery of 
State war-service records to States requesting same; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: Resolution (H. Res. 586) making in order 
certain new legislation in House bill 15796, notwithstanding the 
general rules of the House; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RUBBY: Resolution (H. Res. 587) for the considera- 
tion of House bill 15796; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SWITZER: Resolution (H. Res. 588) to amend the 
standing rules of the House; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DENT: Resolution (H. Res. 589) for the considera- 
tion of House bill 15835; to the Committee on Rules, 
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By Mr. EMERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 428) di- 
recting the Secretary of War to report to Congress necessary 
legislation for the construction of a ship canal from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Washington, requesting that rules governing demobilization 
should favor the immediate release of those who are needed in 
business and industrial pursuits; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BURNETT: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Alabama, urging legislation for an appropriation for the em- 
ployment and securing homes for returned soldiers and sailors; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Alabama, 
favoring the return of railroads and other public utilities to 
private ownership; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Alabama, 
urging the lifting of the embargo on cotton, and urging the 
establishment of American steel steamship lines for the promo- 
tion of American commerce; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HADLEY: Memorial from the Legislature of the State 
of Washington, favpring the passage of the Jones resolution, 
‘and requesting the United States Emergency Fleet Corporation 
to immediately remove the emergency restriction against the 
acceptance by American shipyards of foreign contracts for 
ships; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Memorial from the Legis- 
lature of the State of Washington, favoring the removal of re- 
striction against acceptance of foreign shipbuilding contracts 
by American shipyards; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Washing- 
ton, concerning the freight rates on sand and gravel as fixed 
under executive control of the railroads; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 16014) for the 
relief of Samuel H. Butler; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HERSEY: A bill {H. R. 16015) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry Quint; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of Athenæum of Triumph of 
the United States, asking official recognition and right of emi- 
nent domain in the acquisition of a site for the erection of a 
memorial hall as a tribute to those who went forth in the great 
svar; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of fur manufacturers of Wisconsin, 
strongly urging the repeal of tax on furs contained in revenue 
bill; “retention of this clause in the law is bound to curtail 
output and throw many of the millions now employed out of 
work; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: Petition of Colin F. Manisan and 110,000 
other residents of Michigan, praying for the withdrawal of 
American soldiers from Russia or their reinforcement; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Petition of council of the city of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, indorsing action of Congress in combating influ- 
enza; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Ancient Order of Hibernians in 
‘America urging self-determination for Ireland; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: Petition of Ernest H. Caughs and others, 
te of league of nations; to the Committee on Foreign 

Also, petition of A. W. Sedgwick and others in favor of 
league of nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Thomas Gilbert and others in favor of league 
of nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of W. B. Davis and others, of Middletown, Conn., 
a ie of league of nations; to the Committee on Foreign 

‘airs. 

Also, petition of Carrie M. Hewett and others in favor of league 

of nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. GORDON: Petition of City Council of Cleveland, Ohio, 
indorsing the proposal to spend $5,000,000 to combat influenza; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of Emil O. Cederholm, New York 
City, urging passage of House bill 12352 and Senate bill 4687, 
known as McKellar-Keating retirement bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Standard Arch Co., New York, indorsing 
House bill 14893; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, petition of Elisabeth Marbury, president Woman's Na- 
tional Committee American Defense Society, New York, favor- 
ing House bill 13651; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of speaker of New York State Assembly, favor- 
ing ee Office appropriation bill; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. : 

Also, petition of Foreign Service Camp, No. 87, Department 
of New York, United Spanish War Veterans, urging the passage 
of the Harrison bill (H. R. 15145) ; to the Committee on Milis 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petition of citizens of 
Michigan, asking for withdrawal of American soldiers from 
northern Russia and return of them to the authority of their own 
officers, that they be properly housed, fed, clothed, munitioned, 
and given proper hospital facilities without delay; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petitions of citizens of St. Joseph, Caloma, Benton Har- 
bor, Berrien Springs, Bargman, and Youngstown, Mich., Chi- 
cago, III., and South Bend, Ind., relating to withdrawal of 
3 soldiers from Russia; to the Committee on Military 

rs. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of A. P. McCombs, 
Wellsville, Ohio, and 154 other citizens of Wellsville and East 
Liverpool, Ohio, asking that national ownership and Govern- 
ment operation of railroads of United States and its possessions, 
including all lands, terminals, and equipments necessary to such, 
be held by the Government for furnishing transportation to the 
people; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of Local No. 10, Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters, East Liverpool, Ohio, favoring appropriation of funds to 
complete all authorized public improvement on account of the 
war; also to prohibit immigration until returned soldiers, sail- 
ors, and war workers get employment; also extra pay for one 
year to unemployed soldiers and sailors; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Ohio General Assembly, favoring appro- 
priation of $1,000,000,000 for road improvement under present 
plan for Federal aid; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petition of Walker School Mothers’ Club. of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., for the withdrawal of the United States 
troops from Russia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MERRITT: Petition of Lithuanian citizens of Bridge- 
port, Conn., urging the Government of the United States to 
curb the imperialistic ambition of the Poles in respect to 
Lithuania and prevent and save the people of Lithuania from 
a foreign yoke; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: Petition of Business 
Men's Association of Royersford, Pa., favoring a reasonable 
period to allow for the necessary preparation and adjustment 
by the owners of the great wire system under Federal control; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Board of Trade of Perkasie, Pa., favoring 
a reasonable period to allow for the necessary preparation and 
adjustment by the owners of the great wire system under 
Federal control; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


SENATE. 
Tursbar, February 18, 1919. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, February 13, 1919.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 18462) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pend- 
ing amendment and call the roll. 

The Secretary. The pending amendment of the committee is, 
on page 18, line 15, relative to the Red, Black, Ouachita, and 
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other rivers in Arkansas and Louisiana, for maintenance. After 
the word “inaintenance ” the committee proposes to strike out 
* $15,000” nnd insert “ $35,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. SMOOT., Would it be in order to suggest the absence of 
n quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not in order. This is the 
state of the record: The yeas and nays were called for and 
y nded. The call of the yeas and nays disclosed the absence 
of a quorum, and a recess was taken. There can be no interven- 
ing business until that roll call is completed. The Secretar. 
will call the roll, > 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARDWICK (when the name of Mr, Surra of Georgia 
was called). I was requested to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Santa of Georgia] is detained at home by illness. He has a pair 
Frith the senior Senator from Massachusetts IMr. Longe]. This 
announcement will stand for the day. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Samrnm] to the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortis] and vote “ yea.” 

| Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I wish to in- 
quire whether the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] has 
voted? 

„ The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
Senator from Virginia IMr. Mantis] and vote“ yea.” 
„ The roll call was concluded. 

Nr. LODGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sarre] to the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cms] and let my vote stand. 
Mr. PENROSE. I havea general pair with the senior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WII IAusI. As he is absent, I will re- 
frain from voting. Were I permitted to vote, I would yote 
m ” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
understand that the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Corr], with whom I have a pair, has not voted. I transfer my 
pair with that Senator to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nugent] 
and-let my vote stand, 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I have been paired for some time with 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Surerps], but I saw him 
on the floor yesterday. So I know that he has returned to town. 
I therefore think I have a right to vote, and I yote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING. Has the Senator from South Caroling [Mr. 
Sauru] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. STERLING. I have a general pair with that Senator. 
Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Samara], who is necessarily absent, 
and I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” 

t Mr. CALDER. Has the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Genny] voted? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. He has not. 

' Mr, CALDER. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island, and I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. MOSES. Has the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Maxtix] voted? 
| The VICE PRESIDENT, He has not. 

Mr. MOSES. I have a general pair with that Senator, and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Farr], which I transfer to the Senator 
‘from California [Mr. PRELAN], and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. McLEAN (after having voted in the negative), I am in- 
formed that the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Myrs], 
‘with whom I have a pair, has not voted, and I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. WARREN (after having voted in the negative). I have 
å pair, aud my pair, the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVER- 
MAN], I note, is absent. I make a transfer of that pair to the 
arin from California IMr. Jomnson] and allow my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the absence of the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surra], on account of ill- 
ness. This announcement will stand for the day. He is paired 
with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. KOBINSON, I wish to announce that the Senator from 

North Caroling [Mr. Overatan] and the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Woxrcorr] are detained on official business. 
_ Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
South Caroling IMr. Swarm], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
UNverwoop], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr, POMERENE] are 
detained on committee work. 
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Mr. CURTIS, I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanvinc] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WoLcorr]; and 

The Senator from Ilinois [Mr. Surenacan}] with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 82, nays 21, as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Ashurst Hardwick Pittman Simmons 
Baird Henderson Spencer 
Beckham Jones, N, Mex. Pollock Sutherland 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Ransdell Swanson 
Culberson Kendrick 0 
Fletcher , Kirby Robinson \rammell 
Gay Lenroot 1 / Vardaman 
Gore McKellar Sheppa. Williams 
' NAYS—21, 
Borah Kenyon Norris Wadsworth 
Brandegee LaFollette Page Warren 
Curtis y Penrose Wecks 
France iM ber Shafroth 
Gronna McNary Smoot 
Hale New Thomas 
NOT VOTING—43, 
Bankhead Hitchcock Moses Smith, Ga. 
Calder Iollis vers Smith, Md. 
Colt Johnson, Cal Nelson | Smith, Mich, 
Cummins Johnson, S. Dak. Nugent E th, 
Dillingham Kellogg verman | Sterling 
Owen | Thompson 
Fernald x Phelan Unde 
Frelinghuysen Lewis Pomeren Walsh 
erry McLean Sherm: Watson 
Got Martin, Ky. Shields Wolcott 
i Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K; 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills and joint resolutions: , 

S. 68. An act to amend section 269 of the act of March 8, 
1911, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the Judiciary ; 

S. 982. An act to provide for stock-watering privileges on 
8 unallotted lands on the Flathead Indian Reservation, 

ont. ; 

S. 935. An act for the relief of settlers on certain railroad 
lands in Montana; 

S. 2088. An act to consolidate certain forest lands within the 
Cache National Forest, Utah, and to add certain lands thereto; 

S. 2715. An act to authorize an exchange of lands with the 
State of Montana in connection with Muddy Creek Reservoir 
site, Sun River project, and Nelson Reservoir site, Milk River 
project, and for other purposes; 

S. 8079. An act to fix the salaries of the clerks of the United 
States district courts and to provide for their office expenses, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 8571. An act granting lands for school purposes in lots 
No. 111 in each of the townsites of Fort Shaw and Simms, 
Sun River reclamation project, Montana; 

S. 4108. An act to consolidate certain forest lands within 
the Cache National Forest, Utah, and to add certain lands 
thereto; 

S. 4244. An act for the relief of entrymen within the Castlo 
Peak irrigation project, in Utah; 7 

S. 4957. An act to establish the Lafayette National Park 
in the State of Maine; 

S. 5058. An act to authorize the counties of Morton and Bur- 
leigh, in the State of North Dakota, to construct a bridge across 
the Missouri River near Bismarck, N. Dak, ; : 

S. 5192. An act for the construction of a bridge across Rock 
River at or near South Jackson Street in the city of Janes- 
ville, Wis. ; 

S. 5816. An act granting the consent of Congress to We- 
natchee-Beebe Orchard Co. to construct n bridge across the 
Columbia River at or within 4 miles northerly from the town 
of Chelan Falls, in the State of Washington; 

S. 5842. An act providing for the appointment of an nddi- 
tional district judge for the northern judicial district of the 
State of Texas; 

S. 5478. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Fall 
Branch Coal Co, to construct n bridge across Tug River; 

S. 5534. An act granting the consent of Congress to Oliver 
Cabana, jr, Myron S. Hall, E. G. Connette, William F. Mac- 
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Glashan, John H Bradley, and M. A. Hurt to construct a bridge 
across Niagara River within or near the city limits of Buffalo, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 5580. An act granting the consent of Congress to the coun- 
ties of Martin and Bertie, in the State of North Carolina, to 
construct a bridge across the Roanoke River at or near Wil- 
Hamston, N. C.; ; 

S. J. Res. 198. Joint resolution to suspend the legal require- 
ments of assessment work on mining claims in claims in Alaska 
for the years 1917, 1918, and 1919, and extending to that Terri- 
tory the provisions of public resolution No. 12, Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, approved October 5, 1917, as amended, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 214. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
accounting officers of the Treasury to allow credit to the dis- 
bursing clerk of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in certain 
cases. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3646) to grant rights of way over Government land 
for dam and reservoir purposes, for the conservation and stor- 
age of water to be used by the city of San Diego, CaL, and for 
other purposes, with amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 5088) extending the use of the special fund for 
vocational education provided for in section 7 of the vocational- 
rehabilitation act, approved June 27, 1918, and authorizing the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education to accept gifts and 
donations for specific purposes, with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 5286) to amend sections 7, 10, and 11 of the Federal 
reserve act, and section 5172, Revised Statutes of the United 
States, with an amendment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate, 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 107) authorizing the erection on 
the public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a 
memorial to Francis Asbury, with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 208) providing that one term of the 
United States district court for the eastern judicial district of 
Oklahoma shall be held annually at Hugo, Okla., with an 
amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 2812) to encourage and promote the mining of coni, phos- 
phate, oil, gas, and sodium on the public domain. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the concurrent resolution of the Senate No. 32 providing for the 
printing of the proceedings and eulogies delivered in Congress 
on Theodore Roosevelt. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
a following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
senate: 

II. R. 17. An act to include certain lands in the counties of 
Modoc and Siskiyou, Cal., In the Modoc National Forest, Cal, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 344. An act for the regulation of salaries in the custo- 
dian service of the Treasury Department ; 

II. R. 3217. An act providing for an increase of authorization 
for the Federal building at Steubenville, in the State of Ohio; 

II. R. 3999. An act for the establishment of Gulfport, Miss., 
as a port of entry and delivery for immediate transportation 
without appraisement of dutiable merchandise; 

H. R. 10394. An act to add certain lands to the Minam Na- 
tional Forest, Oreg.; 

II. R. 11219. An act providing for the appraisal and sale of 
the Gig Harbor abandoned military reservation in the State of 
Washington, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 11368. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issne patent In fee simple to the National Lincoln-Douglass 
Sanatorium and Consumptive Hospital Association, a corpora- 
tion, of Denver, Colo., for a certain described tract of land; 

H. R. 13034. An act to validate and confirm certain erroneously 
allowed entries in the State of Minnesota; 

H. R. 18185. An act to amend paragraph 1 of section 200 of 
Article II of the act entitled “An act to extend protection to the 
civil rights ef members of the Military and Naval Establishments 
of the United States engaged in the present war,” approved 
Mareh 8, 1918; 

H. R. 13350. An act to add certain lands to the Yellowstone 
National Park; 


H. R. 13369. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the Connecticut River between Springfield 
and West Springfield, in Hampden County, Mass. ; 

H. R. 18393. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the city of South Sioux City, in the State of 
Nebraska, to construct a bridge across the Missouri River be- 
tween the States of Nebraska and Iowa,” approved April 22, 
1912; 

H. R. 13427. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the borough 
of Wilson, in the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania; 

H. R. 13482. An act creating a commission for the mainte- 
nance, control, care, etc., of the Perry's victory memorial on 
Put in Bay Island, Lake Erie, Ohio, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13647. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Ohio River at or near MecKees Rocks Borough, 
in the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvanim ; 

H. R. 13648. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Millyale 
Borough, in the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania; and 

II. R. 13649. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Sixteenth Street, 
in the city of Pittsburgh, county of Allegheny, in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. . 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LODGE presented a resolution adopted by the Harvard 
Liberal Club, of Boston, Mass., favoring the granting of weekly 
compensation to honorably discharged soldiers and sailors until 
they find employment, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of the Men's Bible Class of Ply- 
mouth Church, of Worcester, of the Carpenter-Morton Co., of 
Boston, and of sundry citizens of Boston, Dover, Somerville, 
Marblehead, Revere, Cambridge, and Dorchester, all in the State 
of Massachusetts, praying for the establishment of a league of 
nations, which were referred tọ the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Pitts- 
field, Mass., praying for the independence of Armenia, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Leominster, Mass., praying that the return to private ownership 
of the telephone and telegraph lines be deferred until Con- 
gress shall have studied the question and determined upon a 
safe procedure to be thereafter followed, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Roger Casement Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, of Boston, Mass., praying for the 
freedom of Ireland, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of the Civilian Relief Committee 
of the League for Permanent Peace, of Boston; of the Suffrage 
Club, of Cambridge; of the First Parish Church, of Bedford; of 
Local Union No. 9, Musicians Protective Association of Boston; 
of sundry citizens of Brookline, and a telegram in the nature of 
a petition from the Women's Club, of Melrose, all in the State 
of Massachusetts, praying for the establishment of a league of 
nations, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Board of Alder- 
men of Medford, Mass., and a resolution adopted by the Board 
of Aldermen of Chicopee, Mass., favoring the granting of six 
months’ additional pay to honorably discharged soldiers and 
sailors, which were referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the return to private owner- 
ship of all public utilities now under Government ownership or 
control, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, 

Mr. WARREN presented a resolution adopted by the Central 
Trades and Labor Council of Kemmerer, Wyo., favoring Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, express, telephone, and telepraph 
lines, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Local Union No. 
2055, United Mine Workers of America, of Acme, Wyo. favoring 
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an appropriation to complete the construction of public improve- 
ments now under way, for the proposed restriction of immigra- 
tion, and for the enactment of legislation granting monthly pay 
not exceeding a period of 12 months to honorably discharged 
soldiers and sailors until they find employment, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Central Trades 
and Labor Council of Kemmerer, Wyo., favoring the so-called 
Burnett immigration bill, restricting immigration for a period 
of 10 years and more, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Central Trades 
and Labor Council of Kemmerer, Wyo., favoring an appropria- 
tion to complete the construction of public improvements in 
course of construction, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS, 


Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2024) for the relief of the Buffalo River Zine Mining 
Co. (Rept. No. 724); and 

A bill (S. 5593) for the relief of certain officers in the Army 
of the United States, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 726). 

Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1486) for the relief of Henry P. Grant, of 
Phillips County, Ark., reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No, 725) thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon ; 

A bill (S. 2497) for the relief of James W. Cross (Rept. No. 


727) ; and 
A bill (S. 4139) repealing certain provisions contained in the 
urgent deficiency act approved December 22, 1911 (Rept. No. 
728). 
WILLIAM W. DANENHOWER. 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Claims, reported 
- the following resolution (S. Res, 457), which was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 1s 3 “A bill for the relief of 
William W. Donio now pen in the Senate, together with 
‘all the occo; mpanying pa eee eee re Lose referred to the 
Court of Cl Claims, in Erpen t of the provisions 5 an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” ap- 

proved March 3, 1911 ; e sald court shall proceed with the same 


; and the 
accordance with provisions of such act report to the Senate 


in accordance therewith. 
DISCHARGED SICK AND DISABLED SOLDIERS. 

i Mr. HARDWICK. From the Committee on Publit Buildings 
and Grounds I report back favorably with an amendment the 
bill (H. R. 13026) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
provide hospital and sanatorium facilities for discharged sick 
and disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines, and I submit a re- 
port (No. 729) thereon. In this connection I wish to A pte notice 
that to-morrow, possibly during the morning hour, I shall ask 
to have the bill considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 
i BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

Buy Mr. CULBERSON: 

; A bill (S. 5627) to fix the time of holding court in the Ama- 
rillo division of the northern district of Texas; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 5628) granting a pension to Harriet N. Sclipp 
‘(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5629) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
M. Adams (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 5630) authorizing the Crow Tribe of a re- 
siding in the State of Montana, to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. "GERRY: 

A bill (S. 5631) to expel and exclude from the United States 
certain undesirable aliens; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 5632) granting a pension to Jennie A. Norton (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 5633) for the purchase of a site and the erection of 
a public building at Sedalia, Mo.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds: 
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By Mr. GORE (by request): f 

A bill (S. 5634) to encourage the community milling of 
wheat, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture’ 
and Forestry. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY AID, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to introduce a bill for prin 
in the Recorp and reference to the Committee on Post 0 
and Post Roads. Its object is Federal highway aid and con- 
struction. It is not because I expect to bring it up or that it will 
receive any consideration at this session of Congress, but it illus- 
trates in general the principles upon which I believe Federal high- 
way activities should be based, and I introduce it at this time in 
order that it may receive that criticism and attention on the part 
of those people and organizations throughout the country who are 
interested in highway construction that will enable us at the next 
session of Congress to act intelligently upon the matter. Our 
Government has entered the good-roads field, and it will not 
retire therefrom. It is my desire to assist in directing the 
Federal activities along lines at once scientific and practical, 
I believe that the National Government should construct a 
national system of reads through the States connecting all the 
Commonwealths, and then should maintain these roads, and the 
States should construct and maintain all the other roads 
within their boundaries. The powers of the two governments 
should be as separate and distinct as possible. I present this 
bill for general consideration. 

The bill (S. 5626) to create a Federal highway commission, 


te provide that the United States shall aid the States in the 
construction of rural post roads, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Bee it mane ete., 2 there is h 


po hes created a Federal 


y 
of main hi s 


and 

the general wr the 0 e United States there is hereby 

authorized constructed, and maintained a system of 
hereinafter referred to as system, to 


. Phat the — shall consist of five members. 

Src. f. That the commissioners shall be appointed by the imager — 
by and with te adv ce and consent of the Boosie not more than th 
commissioners 


be of the same parts, eed shall be chosen 
t hical sections of the Uni 
Sec. 4. That the commissioners first appointed shall continue in 


to 
inted for the term 


d have similar qualifications. 
Suc. 5. That the commissioners shall receive a ary, Cyt 38 per 
CCC of the 


Sec. 6. That the commission shall choose a 8 
membership. It shall be the duties of the members o f the commission 
to Bada — entire statutory time required of other governmental 


work. 
Sec. 7. That the commission shall 2 e who shall kee} 
a journal of proceedings, minutes of each mee record all p 
ings, make true copies of all notices to be published, and shall perform 
such other duties as the commission may te and 
Sec. 8. That it shall further have autho and ag to — tld 
eer, 8 


attorneys, and clerks as it may from 

the rmance of its duties. Aig time tind necessary for 

shall be a part of the classified civil „ r 
N TiS be BE by the com- 


such rules and 
* oe and by the Civil Service C 
* Tally no % the commission aball have an official seal which shall 
indie noticed. 
due 0. That a VACARES in the commission shall not impair the 
right a 1 nam mmissioners to exercise all the powers of 
. — of —— remaining commissio: 
1 0 


$ h hall 
fem anå s = d, reconstructs and improved. In 3 Ten — 
ways to be comprised in National on 


Highway System the 
t the State highway. ts to recommend the routes 
= be followed in their r 
em shall not include an highway in a place havi 080 popula 
shown by the latest avai Federal e 5 
that portion of any such pea Boe along w. the houses average more 
than 200 feet apart. 

Sec. 12. That the 2 shall — tye the types of construe- 
tion and reconstruction and the character o Say pg rp Eese aaa 
maintenance of all highways included in the Nn ional way System, 
and shall direct, supervise, and control the making of the surveys, 
the preparation of the plans, specifications, and estimates; and the 
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construction, reconstruction, improvement, repair, maintenance, and 
administration of such highways, or may arrange with the State highway 
departments in their respective States to make the necessary surveys and 
plans and to pay therefor. Only such durable types and adequate widths 
of surface shall be adopted for any highway as will effectively meet the 
traffic conditions thereon and the probable future traffic needs. 

Sec. 13. That the Secretary of War may, in his discretion, deliver 
and turn over to the commission from time to time and without charge 
therefor, for use in the construction and maintenance of national 
highways, such vehicles, motor vehicles, road machinery, and equip- 
ment as may be suitable for the use of the commission; and the com- 
mission is hereby authorized to use the same, in its discretion, in the 
construction and maintenance of national highways, and to pay the 
necessary expenses thereof out of the appropriation made under the 


provisions of this act. 

Sec, 14. That no money shall be expended in any State under this 
act until its legislature shall have assented to the provisions of this 
act, except that until the final adjournment of the first regular ses- 
sion of the legislature held after the passage of this act the assent 
of the governor shall be sufficient. In consideration of the benefits to 
be derived by the State from the construction, reconstruction, im- 

rovements, repair, and maintenance of the highways comprised in the 

National Highways System, and as a condition precedent to the con- 
struction of any such highways in any State a right of way therefor, 
not less than feet in width, except at such points where existin: 

buildings or structures are of such value that the cost of their remova 
would in the opinion of the commission be excessive, shall be furnished 
to the United States without expense to it by, for, or on behalf of 
such State or any civil subdivision thereof. Any land of the United 
States may be appropriated as rights of way for the highways herein 
provided for, and the consent of the United States is 5 glven to 
any railroad er canal company to conyey to the United States for 
such highways any . of its right of way acquired by t from 
the United States. The highways comprised in the National Highways 
System shall be constructed, reconstructed, improved, Serie main- 
tained, and administered entirely at the expense of the United States 
except State police pras but the State or its civil subdivision: shall 
maintain any such highway prior to the construction, reconstruction, 
or improvement thereof under this act. 

Sec. 15. That the commission is authorized to prescribe and promul- 
gate such regulations govern the use of highways comprised in the 
national hig! vay system as the commission gH find necessary and 
reasonable in order to preserve and protect such highways and to facili- 
tate and insure the ony of travel and traffic thereon. Whoever shall 
3 or maliciously injure or destroy any part of a highway em- 
braced in the national highway system or property or material owned 
or controlled by the United States in connection with such highway, or 
shall use any such high or part thereof without complying with the 
regulations prescribed and promulgated by the commission hereunder, 
shall be fined not more than $1, or imprisoned for not more than 
one year, or both. Nothing in this act shall affect the jurisdiction of 
the State, either civil or Sa over persons and property upon such 
highways, except so far as the on of the use thereof are con- 
cerned ; is to say, the State wherein any such highway is situated 
shall not, by reason of establishment thereof, lose its jurisdiction, nor 
the inhabitants thereof their rights and privileges as citizens, or be 
absolved from their duties as citizens of the State. 

Sec. 16. That it shall be the further duty of the commission to 
encourage the proper use of all highways and to stimulate the interests 
of the States, communities; and rural triets in the most efficient and 
economical transportation over all highways in the United States, to 
ascertain by experiment and collect all data on new developments in 
highway transportation, construction, and maintenance, and to publish 
the same for the benefit of the people at large. 

Sec. 17. That it shall be the further duty. of the commission to take 
over and perform all duties, powers, functions, and other obligations of 
all Federal agencies having jurisdiction and control of highway and 
experimental road work and all Federal agencies of educational and 
inyestigative character relating to highway transportation. Said de- 
partments or agencies shall be so coordinated and consolidated as to be 
made most effective: Provided, however, That agencies dealing with all 
highways under the control of the United States Army or Navy in mili- 
tary or naval reservations, or are used solely for military or naval 
8 pages shall not be so taken over, but shall remain under the juris- 
iction and control of said agency. 

Sec. 18. That, in addition to the authority conferred by the preceding 
sections, the commission is authorized to make all rules and regulations 
necessary for the efficient execution of this act. The co lon may 
let to contract or porom in any other manner which it may deem proper 
soy work under the provisions of this act. 

mc. 19. That, for the purpose of carrying out the foregoing sections 
of this act, there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise TEE est $50,000 000, which sh: become ayail- 
able July 1, 1919, and $ 5,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1920, and $100,000,000 for each of the three succeeding ears ; 
in all, $425,000,000, which shall be available until expended. t of 
such appropriation there shall be available to the commission for each 
fiscal year, and until expended, such amounts as they may determine to 
be necessary for the payment of such administrative expenses, 3 
such rent, printing and publications, the purchase of such supplies 
equipment, and the employment of such persons and means, and the fix- 
ing of compensation therefor, in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
as may be deemed necessary for carrying out the provisions of this act. 
The amounts so made available to the commission may also be for 
the erection and maintenance of buildings outside the District of Colum- 
bia and for the operation of housing and subsistence facilities and com- 
missary stores. 8 the purchase and sale of commodities for the 
benefit of employees and others engaged upon work under this act, the 
receipts from such operations and sales to be credited to and become 
part of appropriation made by this section and to be available for ex- 

nditure in the same manner as the remainder of such appropriation. 

he commission is authorized to purchase, lease, rent, — 9 and main- 
tain such motor and other transportation facilities as it may deem neces- 
sary in performance of its duties under this act. The commission is 
authorized and empowered to issue permits, licenses, and franchises for 
openings in and the use of any portion of the right of way comprised 
in the national highway system, and may require such payment from the 
beneficlaries thereof, and in such manner as may seem equitable; and 
the receipts therefrom shall be credited to the appropriations made by 
this act, to be expendable in the same manner, 

That the commission, after making the deductions authorized by this 
section, shall apportion the remainder of the appropriation for each 
fiscal year among the several States in the following manner: One- 
third in the 1atio which the area of each State bears to the total area 


` 


of all the States; one-third in the ratio which the population of each 
State bears to the total population of all the States — shown by the 
latest Federal census ; one-third in the ratio which the highway miles 
of each State bears to the total mileage of all the States as shown (2 
the official bulletin issued by the Secretary of Agriculture for the year 
1914: Provided, That if any State desires to immediately improve 
any section of the national highway within the State, which has been 
designated by the commission, the commission may enter into an agree- 
ment with the State highway department of such a State to finance 
the construction or reconstruction of said highway or section thereof: 
Provided, however, That the amount so advanced shall not exceed tha 
amount apportioned to said State for construction or reconstruction, 
and the commission shall authorize the repayment to the State highway 
department of the amount annually set aside for construction or recon- 
struction until the full amount so advanced has been repaid. 

Sec. 20. That the commission is authorized to enter into arrange- 
ments with any public or private agency for purchase, easements, con- 
struction, installation, operation, and maintenance of any facilities 
which it may consider e en in the use ot the National Highway 

stem, and to pay such part of the cost thereof out of the appropria- 
tions under this act as it may deem equitable. 

Sec. 21. That in order to increase the effectiveness of an act entitled 
“An act to provide that the United States shall aid the States in the 
construction of rural t roads, and for other purposes,” approved 
nb Bera 1916, said act is hereby amended by enactment of the following 
P ons: 

Section 2 of the act hereinbefore referred to is amended by striking 
out the word “ may ” and substituting therefore the word “ can,” 

Paragraph 2 of section 6 of the aforesaid act is hereby amended by 
striking out the words “nor shall any such payment be in excess of 
$10,000 per, mile, exclusive of the cost of bridges of more than 20 feet 

ear span. ; 

Sec. 22. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of said 
act as herein amended, there is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in addition to amounts set 
forth in said act, $25,000,000, which shall become available for ex- 
penditure July 1, 1919, and the sum of $25,000,000, which shall become 
available for expenditure July 1, 1920, which sums shall be expended 
along with and in the same manner and under the same provisions as 
directed in the aforesaid act and as herein amended. 

Sec. 23. That not-later than the first Monday in December of each 
year the commission shall make a report to Congress showing the 
operations and expenditures, under the foregoing provisions of this act, 
for the preceding fiscal year. 

Sec, 24. That this act shall be in force from and after the date of 
its passage. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. GAY. I introduce a joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States extending right of 
suffrage to women, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp 
and referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 224) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States extending the 
right of suffrage to women was read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Woman Suffrage, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House con- 
ct therein), That the following article be proposed to the legisla- 
tures of the several States as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of said legislatures, 
shall be valid as part of said Constitution, namely: 

“ARTICLE —. 

“ SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on 
account of sex. 

“Sec. 2. The several States shall have the exclusive right to enact 
appropriate legislation to enforce the provisions of this article,” 


FINDINGS OF COURTS-MARTIAL. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I introduce a joint resolution in relation 
to court-martial proceedings, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Record and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 225) providing for a review 
of the findings of the courts-martial convened during the war 
with Germany was read twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


resent war, and 

under the direction of the Judge Advocate General and distributed 

to said boards in such manner as he may deem best, and said boards shall 
examine into all questions, both of law and of facts, and, in addition, 
they shall examine any new or additional facts which any defendant 
may bring before them by way of affidavits, to the end that said 
re wba boards may hear and determine each case anew on the law 
and the facts of the record, together with such additional facts as may 
be adduced, and decide the cases as 8 as ble, according to 
the equity and justice thereof. In reachin eir conclusions, the 
boards shall take into consideration the punishment already inflicted 
in each and every case, but they shall not consider the findings and 
judgments of the courts-martial as binding upon them, inasmuch as 
the war is over and it may not now be necessary to continue many 
8 which were 5 to be inflicted in order 
o preserve proper military discipline during a state of war; and it 
shall be th uty, whenever the justice of the case may uire it, 
to change, reverse, alter, mitigate, set aside, annul, or confirm the 
findings of any court-martial convened 11 2 i the present war. Such 
boards shall have the power and it shall be their duty in proper cases 
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to set aside and hold for naught orders of dishonorable discharges 
inflicted as punishment in court-martial cases, and to enter orders 

ting honorable discharges, which orders shall be filed of record in 
The proper 9 containing the record of such discharged sol- 
diers. ch rd shall act by meen sari vote, and each board shall 
select its own chairman without regard to the rank of the officer. In 
the selection of such boards no officer shall be my ag ag thereon who 
has taken part in any court-martial trial or who has reviewed any 
court-martial record arising since the beginning of the present war. 
The President is authori: to appoint such additional officers as he 
may deem to be necessary to serve on said boards, with the rank of 
major judge advocates. mn an opinion shall be reached, the same 
shall be immediately forwarded to the President by the Judge Advo- 
eate General, with the recommendation of such board. If the Presi- 
dent approves the finding of the board, the same shall be final; but 
he is further authorized and ert pia to enter any order or judg- 
ment in any case, whether of mitigation or annulment, in whole or in 
part, of any court-martial proceeding or finding er of any findin 
of such boards, or he may parole or pardon, to the end that even an 
exact justice shall be done in each case. 


LANDS IN MONTANA. 


Mr. SMOOT submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 456), 
which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be requested to furnish 
to the Senate copies of the reports made by Government Agents 


Bloomer and Trowbridge, with all affidavits accompanying same, upon 


the land investigation at Scobey and Helena, Mont., in 1915, filed with 


the Commissioner of the Land Office, Hon. Clay Tallman, 
MAYOR HANSON’S STATEMENT. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a statement from Ole Hanson, 
mayor of the city of Seattle, a city recently menaced by a far- 
reaching insurrection. This is so apt an announcement at this 
time and is so thoroughly American in its tenor and purposes 
that I think it should be inserted in the RECORD. 

Mayor Hanson is a naturalized citizen, but his Americanism 
is of that stalwart kind that one would wish to see exhibited 
much more than it is in the native American of the present day. 
He is a full red-blooded patriot, and I think he deserves the 
thanks of the American people for the prompt and vigorous 
manner in which he handled that situation and quelled that 
insurrection. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“Two years ago 15,000 workmen were employed in the in- 
dustries of Seattle. There are now 65,000. The unions have 
admitted to their ranks under the stress of war conditions 
every Bolshevik and I. W. W. who desired to join. These men 
haye secured control of many labor organizations. The conser- 
vative members have shown their yellow streak by allowing 
the foes of organized government to run their unions and their 
affairs. 

“When the shipyard strike was called the men went out 
unwillingly in most instances, although there is a feeling that 
the lower paid men were not getting sufficient wage when fig- 
ured on the present cost of living. 

“Then the radicals, having read of the revolution in Petro- 
grad, tried to duplicate the initial steps of the same here. They 
wanted to run our light plant and all industries, believing that 
we would surrender because of economic pressure and suffering 
of our people. They had forgotten the lesson Germany ac- 
quired when they tried the policy of ruthlessness, 

“The city government told them to go to hell—that all 
things would run as long as there was a government and made 
no concession to the revolutionists. They closed down the 
newspaper plants through fear of injury of the employees of 
newspapers. 

“Business, always cowardly, hunted its hole for a little 
time until I announced that all people would be protected to 
the last man and that we had 1,500 men armed with rifles to 
kill on sight anyone that caused disorder. 

“On Friday I notified the strike committee that at 8 o'clock 
Saturday morning everything would operate. Everything is 
activity in Seattle this morning. Every municipal car is run- 
ning. Our light plant has never shut down one minute. 
Neither has our water plant. Gathered in Seattle are Joe Et- 
tor, of Lawrence, Mass., fame; Mucky McDonald, and men of 
his stripe from all over the Union, 

“Gathered here are hundreds and thousands of Russian 
Bolsheviki who have arrived here during the last two years. 
These scoundrels want to take possession of our American Goy- 
ernment and try to duplicate the anarchy of Russia. 

“The seat of government is the city hall. We swore in 
1,000 extra police and hold in reserve citizens armed with rifles 
and shotguns. I gave orders to shoot on sight any disturber 
of the peace. They know from the experience they had at the 
riot a few weeks ago that we meant business and, belicve me, 
we did, 
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“I wanted a showdown. If there is a majority of these fel- 
lows in the United States I don’t want to live here. They told 
me the troops were disloyal and would not help us. I told them 
that was a lie, but even if it was so, we would fight them until 
we were dead before we even allowed them to turn out one 
8-candlepower light. 

“Chief of Police Warren is a real man who loves his coun- 
try. We decided that we would not call in the Federal troops. 
If they are called in to quell disorder some one else must call 
them. We won't be here. The great body of union men saw 
the light. To-day they are bitterly resenting their false leader- 
ship and will overthrow their officers in many unions. 

“This is a test of unionism or I. W. W.ism. If anyone owes 
higher allegiance to any organization than they do to this 
country, they are traitors and should be treated as such. That 
is all there is to it. This is a time for union men to stand up 
and be counted. This is a time when every American must 
forget all other allegiances and stand by the Government. 

“The unions of the Nation are on trial. They are either 
American Federation of Labor loyalists or Bolshevik traitors. 

“This morning the strike is broken. Business is resuming. 
Strikers are returning to work. Our city no longer lies pros- 
trate. Ninety per cent of Seattle stands firm for Americanism, 
The other 10 per cent will be driven from this community.” 


REVERENCE FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT AND AMERICANISM, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I assume that 
Washington’s Farewell Address will be read on Saturday. I 
hope it will be, anyway. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to give notice that upon 
the conclusion of the reading of it I shall submit some remarks 
to the Senate upon my ideas as to the need of more reverence 
in high places for law enforcement in America and real, genu- 
ine Americanism as a defense or partial defense, at any rate, 
against Bolshevism. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I should like to give 
notice that, with the consent of the Senate, as soon as I can 
get the floor to-morrow I will address the Senate on the sub- 
ject of the proposed constitution of a league of nations. : 


REVENUE ACT OF 1918 (S. DOC. No. 391). 


Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent to have printed as a 
public document a letter prepared at my request by Joseph S. 
McCoy, the Actuary of the Treasury Department and the ex- 
pert who was in attendance upon the Committee on Finance 
during the preparation of the new war-revenue measure. The 
letter is a clear and succinct analysis of that measure. It 
enumerates the important provisions of the old law which have 
been eliminated and enumerates the most important provisions 
which have been introduced into the new law. It will be of 
invaluable assistance to taxpayers, to lawyers, to bankers, and 
others concerned. I therefore ask that it be printed as a public 
document, and I also request that the statement made by me 
be printed as a part of the document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is 
ordered. r 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC, NO. 390). 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I submit the conference report on House 
bill 13308, the Post Office appropriation bill, which I ask to have 
printed and lie on the table. 

The report is as follows: * 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13308) 
making appropriations for the service of the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 
purposes having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to 55 and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
3, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 36, 39, 40, 41, and 49. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 34, 35, 37, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 50, 
51, 52, 58, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 
70, and 73; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
$5,000,000 and insert in lieu thereof “ $6,000,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate insert the following: “ That 
hereafter all days, other than the holidays enumerated in the 
act of July 28, 1916, making appropriations for the Postal 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, set aside by the 
President of the United States as holidays to be observed by the 
other departments of the Government throughout the United 
States shall be construed! as applicable to the Postal Service in 
the same manner and to the same extent as the executive de- 
partments ” ;, and the Senate: agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Im lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate insert the following: 
“That out of this appropriation the Postmaster General is 
authorized to expend not exceeding. $850,500 for the purchase 
of aeroplanes and the operation and maintenance of aeroplane 
mail service between such points, including service to and 
between points in Alaska, as he may determine. The Post- 
master General in expending this appropriation. shall purchase, 
as far as practicable, such available and suitable equipment 
and supplies for the aeroplane mail service as may be owned 
by or under construction for the War Department or the Navy 
Department when no longer required because of the cessation 
of war activities, and it shall be his duty to first ascertain if 
such articles: of the character described may be secured from 
the War Department or the Navy Department before purchas- 
ing such equipment or supplies elsewhere.. If such equipment 
or supplies, other than emergency supplies, are purchased else- 
where than from the War Department or the Navy Depart- 
ment, the Postmaster General shall report such action to Con- 
gress, together with the reasons for such purchases. All 
articles purchased from either of said departments shall be paid 
Lor at a reasonable price considering wear and tear and general 
condition. Said departments are authorized to sell such equip- 
ment and supplies to the Post Office Department under the con- 
ditions specified, and the proceeds of such sales shall be covered 
into the Treasury: as miscellaneous receipts: Provided further, 
That the Secretary of War and: the Secretary of the Navy are 
hereby authorized, and directed to deliver immediately to the 
Postmaster General, as he may request, and as hereinbefore 
provided, such aeroplane machines, supplies, equipment, and 
parts as may be serviceable and available for the aeroplane 
mail service, the same to be out of any equipment that the War 
Department or the Navy Department has on hand or under con- 
struction, the War Department and the Navy Department 
appropriations to be credited with the equipment turned over 
to the Post Office Department: And provided further, That 
separate accounts be kept of the amount expended for aero- 
plane mail service“; and the Senate agree to the same: 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and 

_ agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
$1,500,000" and insert in lieu thereof 52,000,000“; and the 
Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate insert the following: 
Provided, That hereafter rural carriers assigned to horse- 
drawn vehicle routes on which daily service is performed shall 
receive $24 per mile per annum for each mile said routes are in 
excess of 24 miles or major fraction thereof, based on actual 
mileage, and rural carriers assigned to horse-drawn vehicle 
routes on which triweekly service is performed shall receive $12 
{per mile per annum for each mile: said routes are in excess of 
24 miles or major fraction thereof, based on actual mileage: 
Provided further, That during the fiscal year 1920 the pay of 
carriers who furnish and maintain their own motor vehicles and 
who serve routes not less than 50 miles in length may be fixed 
at not exceeding $2,250. per annum.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 69, and 
agree: to the same with an amendment as follows: In Meu of the 
amendment proposed by the Senate restore the word “ herein,” 
at the end of line 15, on page 28, and add the following: Pro- 
vided further, That no assistant postmaster or supervisory offi- 
cial at offices of the first class: shall receive a less salary than 

+ $100 per annum in excess of the sixth-grade salary provided for 
clerks and carriers in the City Delivery Service, nor shall an 
assistant postmaster at any oflice of the second class be paid a 
less salary than that paid the highest-salaried clerk or letter 


carrier employed in such office: Provided further, That the pro- 
yisions of this section shall not apply to employees who receive 
a part. of their pay from any outside sources under cooperative 
arrangement with the Post Office Department, or to employees 
who serve voluntarily or receive only a nominal compensation : 
And provided further, That the increased compensation at the 
rate of 10 per cent and 15 per cent for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, and the increased compensation for the fiscat 
year ending June 30, 1919, shall not. be computed as salary im 
construing this section. So much as may be necessary for the 
Increases provided for in this act is hereby appropriated”; and 
the Senate agree to: the same. 

Amendment numbered 71: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 71. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That the act. entitled ‘An act to provide that the 
United States shall ald the States in the construction of rural 
post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, is 
hereby amended to provide that the term ‘rural post roads,” as 
used in section 2 of said act, shall be construed to mean any 
public: road a major portion of which is now used or can be 
used or forms a connecting link not to exceed 10 miles in length 
of any road or roads now or hereafter used for the transporta- 
tion of the United States mails, excluding every street and road 
in a place having a population, as shown by the latest available 
Federal census, of 2,500 or more, exeept that portion of any 
such street or road along which the houses average more than 
200 feet apart: Provided, That. section 6 of said act be further 
amended so that the limitation of payments not to exceed 
$10,000 per mile, exclusive of the cost of bridges of more than 
20 feet clear span, which the Secretary of Agriculture may 
make, be, and the same is, increased to: $20,000 per mile. 

“ Seo: 6. That for the purpose ef carrying out the provisions 
of said act, as herein amended, there is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
following additional sums: The sum of $50,000,000. for the fiscak 
year ending June 30, 1919, and available immediately ; the sum 
of $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920; and: the 
sum of $75,000,000. for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921; said 
additional sums to be expended in accordance with the provi- 
sions of said act: Provided, That where the constitution of any 
State prohibits the same from engaging upon internal improve- 
ments,. or from contracting publie debts for extraordinary pur- 
poses in an amount sufficient to meet the monetary requirements 
of the act of July 11, 1916, or any act amendatory thereof, or 
restricts annual tax levies for the purpose of constructing and 
improving roads and bridges, and where a constitutional altera- 
tion or amendment to overcome either or all of such prohibitions 
must be submitted to a referendum at a general election, the 
sum to which such State is entitled under the method. of appor- 
tionment provided in the act of July 11, 1916, or any act 
amendatory thereof, shall be withdrawn by the Secretary of the 
Treasury from the principal fund appropriated by the act of 
July 11, 1916, or any act amendatory thereof, upon receipt of the 
certification of the governor of such State to the existence of 
either or all of said prohibitions, and such sum shall be carried 
by the Secretary of the Treasury as a separate fund for futuro 
disbursement as hereinafter provided: Provided further, That 
when, by referendum, the constitutional alterations or amend- 
ments necessary to the enjoyment of the sum so withdrawn 
have been approved and ratified by any State, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, upon receipt of certification from the governor of 
such State to such effect, shall immediately make ayailable to - 
such State, for the purposes set forth in the act of July 11, 1916, 
or any act amendatory thereof, the sum withdrawn as herein- 
before provided: Provided further, That nothing herein shall be 
deemed to prevent any State from receiving such portion of said 
principal sum as is available under its existing constitution and 
laws: Provided further, That in the expenditure of this fund 
for labor preference shall be given, other conditions being equal, 
to honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines, but any 
other preference or discrimination among citizens of the United 
States in connection with the expenditure of this appropriation 
is hereby declared to be unlawful. 

“Sec. 7. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized in his discretion to transfer to the Secretary of 
Agriculture all available war material, equipment, and supplies 
not needed for the purposes of the War Department, but suitable 
for use in the improvement of highways, and that the same be 
distributed among the highway departments of the several 
States to be used on roads constructed in whole or in part by 
Federal aid, such distribution to be made upon a value basis 
of distribution the same as provided by the Federal aid road 
act, approved July 11, 1916: Provided, That the Secretary of 
Agriculture, at his discretion, may reserve from such distribu- 
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tion not to exceed 10 per cent of such material, equipment, and 
supplies for use in the construction of national forest roads or 
other roads constructed under his direct supervision. 

“Sec, 8. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the sum of $3,000,000, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, the sum of $3,000,000, and 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, the sum of $3,000,000, 
available until expended by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
cooperation with the proper officials of the State, Territory, 
insular possession, or county, in the survey, construction, and 
maintenance of roads and trails within or partly within the 
national forests, when necessary for the use and development 
of resources of the same or desirable for the proper adminis- 
tration, protection, and improvement of any such forest. Out 
of the sums so appropriated the Secretary of Agriculture may, 
without the cooperation of such officials, survey, construct, and 
maintain any road or trail within a national forest which he 
finds necessary for the proper administration, protection, and 
improvement of such forest, or which in his opinion is of 
national importance. In the expenditure of this fund for labor 
preference shall be given, other conditions being equal, to hon- 
orably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture shall make annual report to 
Congress of the amounts expended hereunder.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 72: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 72, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the 
language proposed by the Senate and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 9. That no officer or enlisted man of the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps shall be detailed for work on the roads which 
come within the provisions of this act except by his own consent: 
‘And provided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
through the War Department shall ascertain the number of days 
any such soldiers, sailors, and marines have worked on the public 
rouds in the several States (other than roads within the limits 
of cantonments or military reservations in the several States) 
during the existing war, and also the location where they worked 
and their names and rank, and report to Congress at the begin- 
ning of its next regular session. 

“ Provided further, That when any officer or enlisted man in 
the Army, the Navy, or the Marine Corps shall have been or may 
be in the future detailed for labor in the building of roads or 
other highway construction or repair work (other than roads 
within the limits of cantonments or military reservations in 
the several States) during the existing war, the pay of such 
officer or enlisted man shall be equalized to conform to the com- 
pensation paid to civilian employees in the same or like employ- 
ment and the amount found to be due such oflicers, soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, less the amount of his pay as such officer, 
soldier, sailor, or marine, shall be paid to him from the 1920 
appropriation herein allotted to the States wherein such high- 
way construction or repair work was or will be performed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

J. H. BANKHEAD, 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
Thos. W. HARDWICK, 
CHas. E. TOWNSEND, 
Joun W. WEEKS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


JOHN A, Moon, 

Tuos. M. Bett, 

A. B. ROUSE, 

H. STEENERSON, 

Martin B. MADDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


OIL AND GAS LANDS (S. DOC. NO, 392). 


Mr. PITTMAN, I present the conference report on the bin 
(S. 2812) to encourage and promote the mining of coal, phos- 
phate, oil, gas, and sodium on the public domain, and ask that 
it be printed. I wish to notify Senators that as soon as the 
pending bill is disposed of I shall ask that the conference re- 
2 be laid before the Senate, in order that it may be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. SMOOT. When does the Senator desire to call up the 
conference report? 
Mr. PITTMAN. 
concluded. $ : 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator is going to call it up to-day, I 
shall object. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I have no intention of calling it up to-day 
or at any time when it is objectionable. I thought, possibly, 


Only after the pending bill shall have been 
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that we would wait until after the pending bill had been con- 
cluded and then call it up for consideration. I give notice that 
if the pending bill is completed this evening I shall call it up 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that; but I understood 
the Senator to say that he would call it up immediately after 
the pending bill had been disposed of. , 

Mr. PITTMAN. That was an inadyertent expression. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have printed with the con- 
ference report a statement by the managers which shows specifi- 
cally the changes made in the Senate bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The report and accompanying statement is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2812) to encourage and promote the mining of coal, phosphate, 
cil, gas, and sodium on the public domain having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recedé from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by the House amendment insert 
the following: 

“That deposits of coal, phosphate, sodium, oil, oil shale, or 
gas, owned by the United States, including those in national 
forests, the Grand Canyon National Park, and the Mount Olym- 
pus National Monument, but excluding those in other national 
parks, and in lands withdrawn or reserved for military or 
naval uses or purposes, except as hereinafter provided, shall be 
subject to disposition in the form and manner provided by this 
act to citizens of the United States, or to any association of 
such persons, or to any corporation organized under the laws 
of the United States, or of any State or Territory thereof, and 
in the case of coal, oil, oil shale, or gas, to municipalities, 

“ COAL. 

“Sec. 2. That any citizen or any association composed of per- 
sous severally qualified by law to enter coal lands, or any cor- 
poration incorporated under and by virtue of the laws of any 
State or Territory, or any municipality of any State or Terri- 
tory, shall, upon application to the register of the proper land 
office, have the right to enter by legal subdivisions any quantity 
of vacant coal lands of the United States within any State or 
Territory of the Union, including the Territory of Alaska, not 
otherwise appropriated by competent authority, not exceeding 
2,560 acres, upon payment to the receiver of not less than $10 
per acre for such lands where the same shall be situate more 
than 15 miles from any completed railroad, and not less than $20 
per acre for such lands as shall be within 15 miles of such rail- 
road, and the Secretary of the Interior shall offer such coal 
lands and award the same through advertisement and com- 
petitive bidding, reserving the right to reject any and all bids 
which he may deem to be unfair: Provided, That improvements 
or development work of the aggregate value of not less than 88 
per acre upon the coal lands so entered shall be made or done 
upon the lands annually for two years after such award, when 
patent shall issue therefor. Upon failure to comply with the 
terms of this section within the required period said lands shall 
be subject to entry by any other qualified applicant. 

No such person, association, or corporation shall own coal 
lands entered after the passage of this act in excess of said 
area, at any one time, nor be interested, directly or indirectly, 
in any other coal lands or coal taken therefrom, and no mem- 
ber of such association or corporation, or stockholder of such 
corporation, shall own any other coal lands or be interested, 
directly or indirectly, in any other coal lands or coal taken 
therefrom, or in any other association or corporation owning or 
controlling any coal lands: Provided, however, That any such 
ownership or interest hereby forbidden which may be acquired 
by descent, will, judgment, or decree may be held two years 
after its acquisition and not longer, and in case of minority, 
or other disability such time as the court may decree. 

“That any person, association, corporation, member of such 
association, or stockholder of such corporation who violates 
any of the foregoing provisions shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be deemed guilty of a felony, and punished by a fine of not 
exceeding $10,000 or by imprisonment in the penitentiary for 
a period of not exceeding two years, or both. 

“That if any of such coal lands entered after the passage of 
this act shall be owned, leased, trusteed, possessed, or con- 
trolled by any device permanently, temporarily, directly, in- 
directly, tacitly, or in any manner whatsoever, so that they 
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form part of or in any way effect any combination, or are in 
anywise controlled by any combination in the form of a trust, 
or the subject of any contract or conspiracy in restraint of 
trade in the mining or selling of coal, or of any holding of 
such-lands by individuals, copartnership, association, corpora- 
tion, mortgage, stock ownership, or control, in excess of 2,560 
acres, the title thereto shall be forfeited to the United States 
of America by proceedings instituted by the attorney general 
in the courts for the purpose. 

“ Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to, 
and upon the petition of any qualified applicant shall, divide 
any of the coal lands or the deposits of coal, classified and un- 
classified, owned by the United States, including the Territory 
of Alaska, unless previously entered under section 2 of this act, 
into leasing tracts of 40 acres each, or multiples thereof, and in 
such form as, in the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior, 
will permit the most economical mining of the coal in such 
tracts, but in no case exceeding 2,560 acres in any one leasing 
tract; and thereafter the Secretary of the Interior shall, in his 
discretion, from time to time upon the request of any qualified 
applicant or on his own motion, offer such lands or deposits of 
coal for leasing, and, upon a royalty fixed by him in advance, 
shall award leases thereof through advertisement, by competi- 
tive bidding, or, in case of lignite or low-grade coals, such other 
methods as he may by general regulations adopt, to any qualified 
applicant, unless previously entered under section 2 of this 
act: Provided, That no railroad or other common carrier shall 
be permitted to take or acquire through lease or permit under 
this act any coal lands or deposits of coal in excess of such area 
or quantity as may be required and used solely for its own use, 
and such limitation of use shall be expressed in all leases or 
permits issued to railroads or common carriers hereunder. That 
such a railroad or common carrier may be permitted to take 
under the foregoing provisions not to exceed one lease hereunder 
upon and for each 200 miles of its line in actual operation. The 
term“ railroad” or“ common carrier” as used in this act shall 
include any company or corporation owning or operating a rail- 
road, whether under a contract, agreement, or lease, and any 
company or corporation subsidiary or auxiliary thereto, whether 
directly or indirectly connected with such railroad or common 
carrier, but shall not include spurs, switches, or branch lines 
operated by any lessee and necessary to connect the mine with 
the line or lines of any railroad or other common carrier. 

“Sec. 4. That any person, association, or corporation hold- 
ing a lease of coal lands or coal deposits under this act may, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, upon a find- 
ing by him that it will be for the advantage of the lessee and 
the United States, secure modifications of his or its original 
lease by including additional coal lands or coal deposits con- 
tiguous to those embraced in such lease, but in no event shall 
the total area embraced in such modified lease exceed in the 
aggregate 2,560 acres, 

“That upon satisfactory showing by any lessee to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that all of the workable deposits of coal 
within a tract covered by his or its lease will be exhausted, 
worked out, or removed within three years thereafter, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may, within his discretion, lease to such 
lessee an additional tract of land or coal deposits, which, in- 
eluditig the coal area remaining in the existing lease, shall not 
exceed 2,560 acres, through the same procedure and under the 
same conditions as in case of an original lease. 

“Seo. 5. That if, in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
Interior, the public interest will be subserved thereby, lessees 
holding under lease areas not exceeding the maximum permit- 
ted under this act may consolidate their leases or holdings 
through the surrender of the original leases or holdings and 
the inclusion of such areas in a new lease of not to exceed 
2,560 acres of contiguous lands. 

“Sec. 6. That where coal lands aggregating 2,560 acres and 
subject to lease hereunder do not exist as contiguous areas, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorised, if, in his opinion, the 
interests of the public and of the lessee will be thereby sub- 
served, to embrace in a single lease sections or parts of sec- 
tions which can be operated as a single mine or unit. 

“Sec. 7. That for the privilege of mining or extracting the 
coal in the lands covered by the lease the lessee shall pay to 
the United States such royalties as may -be specified in the 
lease, which shall be fixed in advance of offering the same, and 
which shall be not less than 2 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds, due 
and payable at the end of each month succeeding that of the 
extraction of the coal from the mine and an annual rental 
payable at the date of such lease and annually thereafter, on 
the lands or coal deposits covered by such lease, at such rate 
as may be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior prior to offer- 
ing the same, which shall be not less than 25 cents per acre for 
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the first year thereafter, not less than 50 cents per acre for the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth years, respectively, and not less 
than $1 per acre for each and every year thereafter during the 
continuance of the lease, except that such rental for any year 
shall be credited against the royalties as they accrue for that 
year. Leases shall be for indeterminate periods upon condition 
of diligent development and continued operation of the mine or 
mines, except when such operation shall be interrupted by 
strikes, the elements, or casualties not attributable to the lessee, 
and upon the further condition that at the end of each 20-year 
period succeeding the date of the lease such readjustment of 
terms and conditions may be made as the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior may determine, unless otherwise provided by law at the 
time of the expiration of such periods: Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Interior may, if in his judgment the public 
interest will be subserved thereby, in Heu of the provision 
herein contained requiring continuous operation of the mine or 
mines, provide in the lease for the payment of an annual ad- 
vance royalty upon a minimum number of tons of coal, which 
in no case shall aggregate less than the amount of rentals herein 
provided for. 

“Sec. 8. That in order to provide for the supply of strictly 
local domestic needs for fuel, the Secretary of the Interior may, 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe in advance, 
issue limited licenses or permits to individuals or associations of 
individuals to prospect for, mine, and take for their use but not 
for sale, coal from the public lands without payment of royalty 
for the coal mined or the land oecupied, on such conditions not 
inconsistent with this act as in his opinion will safeguard the 
public interest: Provided, That this privilege shall not extend to 
any corporation: And provided further, That in the case of 
municipal corporations the Secretary of the Interior may issue 
such limited license or permit, for not to exceed 160 acres, upon 
condition that such municipal corporations will mine the coal 
therein under proper conditions and dispose of the same with- 
out profit: And provided further, That the acquisition or hold- 
ing of a lease under the preceding sections of this act shall be 
no bar to the acquisition of such tract or operation of such mine 
under said limited license. 

y “ PHOSPHATES. 

“Sec. 9. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to lease or sell to any person qualified under this act 
any lands belonging to the United States containing deposits 
of phosphates, under such resirictions and upon such terms as 
are herein specified, through advertisement, competitive bid- 
ding, or such other methods as the Secretary of the Interior may 
by general regulation adopt. 

„Spo. 10. That each lease or sale shall be for not to exceed 
2,560 acres of land to be described by the legal subdivisions of 
the public-land surveys, if surveyed, to be described by the legal 
subdivision of the public-land surveys; if unsurveyed, to be sur- 
veyed by the Government at the expense of the applicant for 
lease, in accordance with the laws, rules, and regulations gov- 
erning the survey of public lands, and the lands leased shall be 
conformed to and taken in accordance with the legal subdivi- 
sions of such survey ; deposits made to cover expense of surveys 
shall be deemed appropriated for that purpose; and any excess 
deposits shall be repaid to the person, association, or corporation 
making such deposits or their legal representatives: Provided, . 
That the land embraced in any one lease shall be in compact 
form, the length of which shall not exceed two and one-half times 
its width. 

“ Sec. 11. That for the privilege of mining or extracting the 
phosphates or phosphate rock covered by the lease the lessee 
shall pay to the United States such royalties as may be specified 
in the lease, which shall be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior 
in advance of offering the same, which shall be not less than 2 
per cent of the gross value of the output of phosphates or phos- 
phate rock at the mine, due and payable at the end of each month 
succeeding that of the extraction of the phosphates or phosphate 
rock from the mine, and an annual rental payable at the date of 
such lease and annually thereafter on the area covered by such 
lease at such rate as may be fixed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior prior to offering the lease, which shall be not less than 25 
cents per acre for the first year thereafter, 50 cents per acre for 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth years, respectively, and 81 
per acre for each and every year thereafter during the continu- 
ance of the lease, except that such rental for any year shall be 
credited against the royalties as they accrue for that year. 
Leases shall be for indeterminate periods upon condition of a 
minimum annual production, except when operation shall be 
interrupted by strikes, the elements, or casualties not attrib- 
utable to the lessee, and upon the further condition that at the 
end of each 20-year period succeeding the date of the lease such 
readjustment of terms and conditions may be made as the Secre- 
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tary of the Interior shall determine unless otherwise provided 
by law at the time of the expiration of such periods. 

“ Sec. 12. That any qualified applicant to whom the Secretary 
of the Interior may grant a lease to develop and extract phos- 
phates, or phosphate rock, under the provisions of this act shall 
have the right to use so much of the surface of unappropriated 
and unentered lands, not exceeding 40 acres, as may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior to be necessary for the 
proper prospecting for or development, extraction, treatment, 
and removal of such mineral deposits. 


“ OIL AND GAS, 


“Sec, 13. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized, under such necessary and proper rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe, to grant to any applicant qualified under 
this act a prospecting permit, which shall give the exclusive 
right, for a period not exceeding two years, to prospect for oil 
or gas upon not to exceed 640 acres of land wherein such de- 
posits belong to the United States and are located within 10 
miles of any producing oil or gas well and upon not to exceed 
2,560 acres of land wherein such deposits belong to the United 
States and are situated more than 10 miles from any pro- 
ducing oil or gas well and are not within any known geological 
structure of a producing oil or gas field upon condition that 
the permittee shall begin drilling operations within six months 
from the date of the permit, and shall, within one year from 
and after the date of permit, drill one or more wells for oil 
or gas to a depth of not less than 500 feet each, unless valu- 
able deposits of oil or gas shall be sooner discovered, and shall, 
within two years from date of the permit, drill for oil or gas 
to an aggregate depth of not less than 2,000 feet unless valu- 
able deposits of oil or gas shall be sooner discovered. The 
Seeretary of the Interior may, if he shall find that the per- 
mittee has been unable with the exercise of diligence to test 
the land in the time granted by the permit, extend any such 
permit for such time and upon such conditions as he shall pre- 
scribe. Whether the lands sought in any such application and 
permit are surveyed or unsurveyed the applicant shall, prior 
to filing his application for permit, locate such lands in a 
reasonably compact form and according to the legal subdi- 
visions of the public land surveys if the land be surveyed; and 
in an approximately square or rectangular tract if the land be 
an unsurveyed tract, the length of which shall not exceed two 
and one-half times its width, and if he shall cause to be erected 
upon the land for which a permit is sought, a monument not 
less than 4 feet high, at some conspicuous place thereon, and 
shall post a notice in writing on or near said monument, stating 
that an application for permit will be made within 30 days 
after date of said notice, the name of the applicant, the date of 
the notice, and such a general description of the land to be 
covered by such permit by reference to courses and distances 
from such monument and such other natural objects and per- 
manent monuments as will reasonably identify the land, stating 
the amount thereof in acres, he shall during the period of 30 
days following such marking and posting, be entitled to a pref- 
erence right over others to a permit for the land so identified. 
The applicant shall, within 90 days after receiving a permit, 
mark each of the corners of the tract described in the permit 
upon the ground with substantial monuments, so that the 
boundaries can be readily traced on the ground, and shall post 
in a conspicuous place upon the lands a notice that such permit 
‘has been granted and a description of the lands covered thereby : 
Provided, That in the Territory of Alaska prospecting permits, 
not more than five in number, may be granted to any qualified 
applicant for periods not exceeding four years, actual drilling 
operations shall begin within two years from date of permit, 
and oil and gas wells shall be drilled to a depth of not less 
‘than 500 feet, unless valuable deposits of oil or gas shall be 
sooner discovered, within three years from date of the permit 
and to an aggregate depth of not less than 2,000 feet unless 
valuable deposits of oil or gas shall be sooner discovered, within 
four years from date of permit: And provided further, That 
in said Territory the applicant shall have a preference right 
over others to a permit for land identified by temporary monu- 
ments and notice posted on or near the same for six months 
following such marking and posting, and upon receiving a per- 
mit he shall mark the corners of the tract described in the per- 
mit upon the ground with substantial monuments within one 
year after receiving such permit. 

“Sec. 14. That upon establishing to the satisfaction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that valuable deposits of oil or gas have 
been discovered within the limits of the land embraced in any 
such permit the permittee shall be entitled to a patent for one- 
fourth of the land embraced in the prospecting permit, such 
area to be selected by the permittee in compact form and ac- 
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cording to the legal subdivisions of the public-land surveys if 
the land be surveyed, or to be surveyed at his expense in ac- 
cordance with the laws, rules, and regulations governing the 
survey of placer mining claims if located upon unsurveyed 
lands: Provided, That said permittee shall be given a prefer- 
ence right to lease the remaining and unpatented lands em- 
braced within the limits of his permit at a royalty determined 
by competitive bidding at a rate of not less than one-eighth, 
otherwise to be upon the same terms and conditions as provided 
for other general leases. 

“ Sec. 15. That until the permittee shall apply for patent to the 
one-fourth of the permit area heretofore provided for he shall 
pay to the United States 20 per cent of the gross value of all 
oil or gas secured by him from the lands embraced within his 
permit and sold or otherwise disposed of or held by him for sale 
or other disposition. 

“ Sec. 16. That all permits, leases, entries, and patents of lands 
containing oil or gas, made or issued under the provisions of 
this act, shall be subject to the condition that no wells shall be 
drilled within 200 feet of any of the outer bourdaries of the 
lands so located, leased, entered, or patented, unless the adjoin- 
ing lands have been patented or the title thereto otherwise 
vested in private owners, and to the further condition that the 
locator, lessee, entryman, or patentee will, in conducting his 
explorations and mining operations, use all reasonable precau< 
tions to prevent waste of oil or gas developed in the land, or the 
entrance of water through wells drilled by him to the oil sands 
or oil-bearing strata, to the destruction or injury of the oil de- 
posits. Violations of the provisions of this section shall con- 
stitute grounds for the forfeiture of the location, entry, lease, or 
patent, to be enforced through appropriate proceedings in courts 
of competent jurisdiction. 

“Sec. 17. That all unappointed deposits of ofl or gas situated 
within the geologic structure of a producing oil or gas field and 
the unentered lands containing the same, except, however, those 
embraced in any prospecting permit during the life of the same, 
may be leased by the Secretary of the Interior through competi- 
tive bidding under general regulations in areas not exceeding 
1,280 acres and in tracts which shall not exceed in length two 
and one-half times their width, such leases to be conditioned 
upon the payment by the lessee of such royalty as may be fixed 
in the lease, which shall be not less than one-eighth in amount 
of value of the production, which royalty on demand of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall be paid in oil or gas, and the pay- 
ment in advance of a rental of not less than $1 per acre per 
annum thereafter during the continuance of the lease, the rental 
paid for any one year to be credited against the royalties as they, 
accrue for that year. Leases shall be for a period of 20 years, 
with the preferential right in the lessee to renew the same for 
successive periods of 10 years upon such reasonable terms and 
conditions as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
unless otherwise provided by law at the time of the expiration 
of such periods. 

“ Sec. 18. That whenever the validity of any gas or petroleum 
placer claim under preexisting law to land embraced in the 
Executive order of withdrawal issued September 27, 1909, has 
been or may hereafter be drawn in question on behalf of the 
United States in any departmental or judicial proceedings, the 
President is hereby authorized at any time within 12 months 
after the approval of this act to direct the compromise and set- 
tlement of any such controversy upon such terms and conditions 
as may be agreed upon, to be carried out by an exchange or 
division of land or division of the proceeds of operation. 

“Upon relinquishment to the United States, filed in the Gen- 
eral Land Office within six months after the approval of this 
act, of all right, title, and interest claimed and possessed since 
prior to July 3, 1910, by the claimant hereunder or his predeces- 
sor in interest under the preexisting petroleum placer law to any, 
oil or gas bearing land embraced in the Executive order of with- 
drawal issued September 27, 1909, and not within any naval 
petroleum reserve, and upon payment to the United States of an 
amount equal to the value at the time of production of one- 
eighth of all the oil or gas already produced and saved from 
such land, the claimant or his successor in undisputed posses- 
sion of any such claim shall be entitled to a lease thereof from 
the United States for a period of 20 years, at a royalty of not 
less than one-eighth of all the proceeds of oil or gas produced, 
after first deducting the actual and necessary expenses of such 
production: Provided, That not more than one-half of the area 
within the geologic oil or gas structure of a producing oil or 
gas field shall be leased to any one claimant under the pro- 
visions of this section when the area of such geological oil 
structure exceeds 640 acres. Any claimant or his successor 
subject to this limitation shall, however, have the right to select 
and receive the lease as in this section provided for that portion 
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of his claim or claims equal to, but not in excess of, said one- 
half of the area of such geologic oil structure. 

“All such leases shall be made and the amount to be paid for 
oil and gas produced after the execution of such lease shall 
be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior under appropriate rules 
and regulations: Provided, however, That as to all such claims 
situate within naval petroleum reseryes the producing wells 
thereon only shall be leased, together with an area of land 
sufficient for the operation thereof, upon the terms and payment 
of royalties for past and future production as herein provided 
for in the leasing of claims. No wells shall be drilled in the 
land subject to this provision within 660 feet of any such leased 
well without the consent of the lessee: Provided, however, That 
the President may, in his discretion, lease the remainder of any 
such claim upon which such wells have been drilled, and in the 
event of such leasing said claimant or his successor shall have 
a preference right to such lease: And provided further, That he 
may permit the drilling of additional wells by the claimant or 
his successor within the limited area of 660 feet theretofore 
provided for, upon such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe. 

“No fraudulent claimant shall be entitled to any lease pro- 
vided for in this section, but the successor in interest of such 
claimant without notice of the fraud at the time such interest 
was acquired shall not be chargeable therewith. 

“Upon the delivery and acceptance of the lease, as in this 
section provided, all suits brought by the Government affecting 
such lands may be settled and adjusted in accordance herewith 
and all moneys impounded in such suits or under the act of 
August 25, 1914 (38 Stat. L., p. 708), shall be paid over to the 
parties entitled thereto. In case of conflicting claimants for 
leases under this section, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to grant leases to one or more of them as shall be 
deemed just. 

* Leases granted or compromised settlements made here- 
under upon any tract of land shall inure to the benefit of all 
persons or corporations, except those guilty of fraud, having 
an interest with the lessee or claimant, by contract or lease, 
in such land proportionately in accordance with the interest 
so represented by such existing contract or lease, subject to the 
assumption proportionately by each such existing interest of 
the obligations of such lease or settlement so granted or made 
hereunder, which proportionate benefits and obligations shall 
be incorporated in such lease or compromise agreement. 

“Sec. 19. That any person who, at the time of any with- 
drawal order, or on January 1, 1918, was a bona fide occupant 
or claimant of oil or gas lands not withdrawn from entry, and 
who had previously performed all acts under then existing laws 
necessary to valid locations thereof except to make discovery, 
and upon which discovery had not been made prior to the pas- 
sage of this act, and who has performed work or expended on 
or for the benefit of such locations an amount equal in the 
aggregate of $250 for each location if application therefor shall 
be made within three months from the passage of this act shall 
be entitled to prospecting permits thereon upon the same terms 
and conditions as other permits provided for in this act, or 
where any such person has heretofore made such discovery he 
shall be entitled to a lease thereon under such terms as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, unless otherwise pro- 
vided for in section 18 hereof: Provided, That such lands are 
not reserved for the use of the Navy: Provided, however, That 
no claimant who has been guilty of any fraud or who had 
knowledge or reasonable grounds to know of any fraud or 
who has not acted honestly and in good faith shall be entitled to 
any of the benefits of this section: And provided further, That 
within one year after the passage of this act where any land 
has been included within an oil withdrawal or classification 
heretofore made after bona fide entry upon the same by a quali- 
fied homestead or desert-land entryman and where said entry- 
man has complied with the requirements of the law relating to 
such entries up to the time when said withdrawal was made, 
said entryman or the patentee under such entry, or his assigns 
when such assignment was made prior to January 1, 1918, shall 
be given a preference right to a prospecting permit for the 
same under the same terms and conditions as prescribed in 


this act. 
“OIL SHALE. 


“Sec. 20. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to lease to any person or corporation qualified under 
this act any deposits of oil shale belonging to the United States 
and the surface of so much of the public lands containing such 
deposits, or land adjacent thereto, as may be required for the 
extraction and reduction of the leased minerals, under such 
rules and regulations, not inconsistent with this act, as he may 
prescribe; that no lease hereunder shall exceed 5,120 acres of 


land, to be described by the legal subdivisions of the public-land 
surveys, or if unsurveyed, to be surveyed by the United States, 
at the expense of the applicant, in accordance with the laws and 
regulations for the survey of public lands. Leases may be for 
indeterminate periods, upon such conditions as may be imposed 
by the Secretary of the Interior, including covenants relative 
to methods of mining, prevention of waste, and productive de- 
velopment. For the privilege of mining, extracting, and dispos- 
ing of the oil or other minerals covered by a lease under this 
section the lessee shall pay to the United States such royalties 
as shall be specified in the lease and an annual rental, payable 
at the beginning of each year, at the rate of 50 cents per acre 
per annum, for the lands included in the lease, the rental paid 
for any one year to be credited against the royalties accruing 
for that year; such royalties to be subject to readjustment at 
the end of each 20-year period by the Secretary of the Interior: 
Provided, That for the purpose of encouraging the production 
of petroleum products from shales the Secretary may, in his 
discretion, whive the payment of any royalty and rental during 
the first five years of any lease: Provided, That any person 
having a valid location to such minerals under existing laws on 
January 1, 1918, shall, upon the relinquishment of such loca- 
tion, be entitled to a lease under the provisions of this section, 
for such area of the land relinquished as shall not exceed the 
maximum area authorized by this section to be leased to an 
individual or corporation: Provided, however, That no claimant 
who has been guilty of fraud in the location of any oil-shale 
bearing lands shall be entitled to any of the benefits of this 
section: Provided further, That not more than one lease shall 
be granted under this section to any one person, association, 
or corporation. 
“ ALASKA OIL PROVISO. 


“Sec. 21. That any bona fide occupant or claimant of oil or gas 
bearing lands in the Tervitory of Alaska, or his successors or 
assigns, who prior to withdrawal had complied otherwise with 
the requirements of the mining laws, but had made no discovery 
of oil or gas in wells and who prior to withdrawal had made sub- 
stantial improvements on or for each location or had prior to the 
passage of this act expended not less than $250 in improvements 
on or for each location shall be entitled, upon relinquishment or 
surrender to the United States within one year from the date of 
this act, or within six months after final denial or withdrawal of 
application for patent to a prospecting permit or permits, lease, 
or leases, under this act covering such lands, not exceeding five 
permits or leases in number and not exceeding an aggregate of 
1,280 acres in each: Provided, That leases issued in Alaska under 
this act whether as a result of prospecting permits or otherwise 
shall be upon such rental and royalties as shall be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Interior and specified in the lease, and be sub- 
ject to readjustment at the end of each 20-year period of the 
lease: Provided further, That for the purpose of encouraging 
the production of petroleum products in Alaska the Secretary 
may, in his discretion, waive the payment of any rental or 
royalty not exceeding the first five years of any lease. 

“No fraudulent claimant shall be entitled to any lease pro- 
vided for in this section, but the successor in interest of such 
claimant without notice of the fraud at the time such interest 
was acquired shall not be chargeable therewith. 


“ SODIUM, 


“ Sec, 22. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized and directed, under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, to grant to any qualified applicant a prospecting per- 
mit which shall give the exclusive right to prospect for chlorides, 
sulphates, carbonates, borates, silicates, or nitrates of sodium 
dissolved in and soluble in water, and accumulated by concen- 
tration, in lands belonging to the United States for a period of 
not exceeding two years: Provided, That the area to be included 
in such a permit shall be not exceeding 2,560 acres of land in 
reasonably compact form: Provided further, That. the proyi- 
sions of this section shall not apply to lands in San Bernardino 
County, Cal. 

“ Sec, 23. That upon showing to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that valuable deposits of one of the sub- 
stances enumerated in section 22 hereof has been discovered by. 
the permittee within the area covered by his permit, the per- 
mittee shall be entitled to a patent for one-fourth of the land 
embraced in the prospecting limit, to be taken and described by 
legal subdivisions of the public-land surveys, or, if the land be 
not surveyed, by survey executed at the cost of the permittee in 
accordance with the laws, rules, and regulations governing the 
survey of placer mining claims. All other lands described and 
embraced in such a prospecting permit, from and after the exer- 
cise of the preference right to patent accorded to the discoverer, 
and all other lands known to contain such valuable deposits as 
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are enumerated in section 22 hereof and not covered by permits 
or leases, except such lands as are situated in said county of 
San Bernardino, shall be held subject to lease or sale, and may 
be leased or sold by the Secretary of the Interior through adver- 
tisement, competitive bidding, or such other methods as he may 
by general regulations adopt, and in such areas as he shall fix, 
not exceeding 2,560 acres, all leases to be conditioned upon the 
payment by the lessee of such royalty as may be fixed in the 
lease, and the payment in advance of a rental of 50 cents per 
acre for the first calendar year or fraction thereof and $1 per 
acre per annum thereafter during the continuance of the lease, 
the rental paid for any one year to be credited on the royalty 
for that year. Leases may be for indeterminate periods upon 
such conditions not inconsistent herewith as may be incorporated 
in each lease or prescribed in general regulation theretofore 
issued by the Secretary of the Interior, including covenants rela- 
tive to mining methods, waste, period of preliminary develop- 
ment, and minimum production, and a patentee under this sec- 
tion may be lessee of the remaining lands in his permit. 

“ Sec. 24. That in addition to areas of such mineral land which 
may be included in any such prospecting permits or leases, the 
Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, may grant to a per- 
mittee or lessee of lands containing sodium deposits, and subject 
to the payment of an annual rental of not less than 25 cents 
per acre, the exclusive right to use, during the life of the per- 
mit or lease, a tract of unoccupied nonmineral public land, not 
exceeding 20 acres in area for camp sites, refining works, and 
other purposes connected with and necessary to the proper 
development and use of the deposits covered by the permit or 
lease. 

“GENERAL PROVISIONS APPLICARLE TO COAL, PHOSPHATE, SODIUM, OIL, 
OIL SHALE, AND GAS LEASES, 

“Sec. 25. That the Secretary of the Interior shall reserve and 
may exercise the authority to cancel any prospecting permit 
upon failure by the permittee to exercise due diligence in the 
prosecution of the prospecting work in accordance with the 
terms and conditions stated in the permit, and shall insert in 
eyery such permit issued under the provisions of this act appro- 
priate provisions for its cancellation by him. 

“Sec. 26. That no person, association, or corporation, except 
as herein provided, shall take or hold more than one coal, phos- 
phate, or sodium lease during the life of such lease; no person, 
association, or corporation shall take or hold, at one time, more 
than three oil or gas leases granted hereunder in any one State, 
and not more than one lease within the geologic structure of a 
producing oil or gas field; no corporation shall hold any interest 
as a stockholder of another corporation in more than such num- 
ber of leases; and no person or corporation shall take or hold any 
interest or interests as a member of an association or associa- 
tions or as a stockholder of a corporation or corporations hold- 
ing a lease under the provisions hereof which, together with the 
area embraced in any direct holding of a lease under this act, 
or which, together with any other interest or interests as a 
member of an association or associations or as a stockholder 
of a corporation or corporations holding a lease under the pro- 
visions hereof, exceeds in the aggregate an amount equivalent 
to the maximum number of acres allowed to any one lessee 
under this act; and the interests held in violation of this pro- 
vision shall be forfeited to the United States by appropriate 
proceedings instituted by the Attorney General for that purpose 
in the United States district court for the district in which the 
property, or some part thereof, is located, except that any such 
ownership or interest hereby forbidden which may be acquired 
by descent, will, judgment, or decree may be held for two years 
and not longer after its acquisition: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to limit sections 18 and 19 
or to prevent any number of lessees under the provisions of 
this act from combining their several interests so far as may 
be necessary for the purposes of constructing and carrying on 
the business of a refinery, or of establishing and constructing as 
a common carrier a pipe line or lines or railroads to be operated 
and used by them jointly in the transportation of oil from their 
several wells, or from the wells of other lessees under this act, 
or the transportation of coal: Provided further, That any com- 
bination for such purpose or purposes shall be subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior on application to him 
for permission to form the same. 

“Sec. 27. That rights of way through the public lands, in- 
cluding the forest reserves, of the United States are hereby 
granted for pipeline purposes for the transportation of oil or 
‘natural gas to any applicant possessing the qualifications pro- 
vided in section 1 of this act to the extent of the ground oc- 
‘cupied by the said pipe line and 25 feet on each side of the 
same under such regulations as to survey, location, applica- 
‘tion, and use as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the In- 


terior, and upon the express condition that such pipe lines shall 
be constructed, operated, and maintained as common carriers: 
Provided, That no right of way shall hereafter be granted over 
said lands for the transportation of oil or natural gas except 
under and subject to the provisions, limitations, and conditions 
of this section. Failure to comply with the provisions-of this 
section or the regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior shall be ground for forfeiture of the grant by the 
United States district court for the district in which the prop- 
erty, or some part thereof, is located in an appropriate pro- 
ceeding. 

“ Sec. 28. That any permit, lease, occupation, or use permitted 
under this act shall reserve to the Secretary of the Interior 
the right to permit upon such terms as he may determine to be 
just, for joint or several use such easements or rights of way, 
including easements in tunnels upon, through, or in the lands 
leased, occupied, or used as may be necessary or apropriate to 
the working of the same, or of other lands containing the de- 
posits described in this act, and the treatment and shipment 
of the products thereof by or under authority of the Govern- 
ment, its lessees, or permittees, and for other public purposes: 
Provided, That said Secretary, in his discretion, in making any 
lease under this act may reserve to the United States the right 
to lease, sell, or otherwise dispose of the surface of the lands 
embraced within such lease under existing law or laws here- 
after enacted, in so far as said surface is not necessary for use 
of the lessee in extracting and removing the deposits therein: 
Provided further, That if such reservation is made, it shall be 
so determined before the offering of such lease: And provided 
further, That the said Secretary, during the life of the lease, 
is authorized to issue such permits for easements herein pro- 
vided to be reserved. 

“Sec, 29. That no lease issued under the authority of this 
act shall be assigned or sublet, except with the consent of the 
Secretary of the Interior. The lessee may, in the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Interior, be permitted at any time to make 
written relinquishment of all rights under such a lease, and 
upon acceptance thereof be thereby relieved of all future obli- 
gations under said lease, and may with like consent, surrender 
any legal subdivision of the area included within the lease. 
Each lease shall contain provisions for the purpose of insuring 
the exercise of reasonable diligence, skill, and care in the oper- 
ation of said property; a provision that such rules for the safety 
and welfare of the miners and for the prevention of undue 
waste as may be prescribed by said Secretary shall be observed, 
including a restriction of the workday to not exceeding eight 
hours in any one day for underground workers except in cases 
of emergency, provisions securing the workmen complete free- 
dom of purchase, requiring the payment of wages at least twice 
a month in lawful money of the United States, and providing 
proper rules and regulations to insure the fair and just weigh- 
ing or measurement of the coal mined by each miner, and such 
other provisions as he may deem necessary for the protection of 
the interests of the United States, for the prevention of monop- 
oly, and for the safeguarding of the public welfare: Provided, 
That none of such provisions shall be in conflict with the laws 
of the State in which the leased property is situated. 

“Sec. 30. That any lease issued under the provisions of this 
act may be forfeited and canceled by an appropriate proceeding 
in the United States district court for the district in which the 
property, or some part thereof, is located whenever the lessee 
fails to comply with any of the provisions of this act, of the 
lease, or of the general regulations promulgated under this act 
and in force at the date of the lease; and the lease may provide 
for resort to appropriate methods for the settlement of disputes 
or for remedies for breach of specified conditions thereof, 

“Sec. 31. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
preseribe necessary and proper rules and regulations and to do 
any and all things necessary to carry out and accomplish the 
purposes of this act: Provided, That nothing in this act shall 
be construed or held to affect the rights of the States or other 
local authority to exercise any rights which they may have, in- 
cluding the right to levy and collect taxes upon improvements, 
output of mines, or other rights, property, or assets of any 
lessee of the United States, 

“Sec. 82. That all statements, representations, or reports re- 
quired by the Secretary of the Interior under this act shall be 
upon oath, unless otherwise specified by him and in such form 
and upon such blanks as the Secretary of the Interior may 
require. 

“Sec. 33. That the provisions of this act shall also apply to all 
deposits of coal, phosphate, sodium, oil, oil shale, or gas in the 
lands of the United States, which lands may have been or may 
be disposed of under laws reserving to the United States such 
deposits, with the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the 
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same, subject to such conditions as are or may hereafter be pro- 
vided by such laws reserving such deposits. 

“Sec. 34. That all moneys received from sales, royalties, and 
rentals under the provisions of this act, excepting those from 
Alaska, shall be paid into, reserved, and appropriated as a part 
of the reclamation fund created by the act of Congress approved 
June 17, 1902, known as the reclamation act, but after use 
thereof in the construction of reclamation works and upon re- 
turn to the reclamation fund of any moneys in the manner pro- 
yided by the reclamation act and acts amendatory thereof and 
supplemental thereto, 50 per cent of the amounts derived from 
such royalties and rentals so utilized in and returned to the 
reclamation fund shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury after the expiration of each fiscal year to the State within 
the boundaries of which the leased lands or deposits are or were 
located, said moneys to be used by such State or subdivisions 
thereof for the construction and maintenance of public roads or 
for the support of public schools or other public educational 
institutions, as the legislature of the State may direct: Pro- 
vided, That any moneys which may accrue to the United States 
under the provisions of this act from lands within the naval 
petroleum reserves shall be deposited in the Treasury as “ Mis- 
cellaneous receipts.” 

“Sec, 35. That the deposits of coal, phosphate, sodium, oil, 
oil shale, and gas, herein referred to, in lands valuable for such 
minerals shall be subject to disposition only in the form and 
manner provided in this act, except as to valid claims existent 
at date of the passage of this act and thereafter maintained in 
compliance with the laws under which initiated, which claims 
may be perfected under such laws.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment to the title: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House to the title to the 
bill, and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by the House amendment insert 
the following: 

“An act to authorize exploration for and disposition of coal, 
phosphate, sodium, oil, oil shale, or gas on the public domain.“ 
` And the House agree to the same. 


Key PITTMAN, 
James D. PHELAN, 
By KEY PITTMAN, 
JoHN F. SHAFROTH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Scorr FERRIS, 

Epw. T. TAYLOR, 

Joun E. RAKER, 

Wm. L. La Forterre, 

N. J. SINNOTT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


STATEMENT. 


The specific changes made in the Senate bill in the conference 
are hereinafter set out by line and page. Many of these amend- 
ments are simply corrections of language, therefore the managers 
will briefly state the substance of the changes in the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill expressly excluded any legislation with regard 
to land and oil within oil naval reserve, and therefore the provi- 
sions of the House bill were accepted upon the insistence of the 
managers upon the part of the House. These provisions were 
prepared by the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Attorney General. 

The Senate bill provided for a fixed royalty of one-eighth in 
all leases executed under the bill. The House provision was 
adopted, providing for a royalty of not less than one-eighth, 
with the amendment, however, offered by the managers on the 
part of the Senate, that the amount of such royalty should be 
determined by competitive bidding. The acreage provided in the 
Senate bill for a lease was not to exceed 2,560 acres, while in 
the House bill it was 640 acres. A compromise was reached 
upon 1,280 acres. These provisions, of course, do not apply to 
claimants of oil lands under existing laws. As to these the 
claimants, if guilty of no fraud, and if they had developed pro- 
ducing oil wells, are entitled to a lease under the bill agreed upon 
to the land they so claimed in good faith and which they have 
so developed under the general provisions applying to other 
leases. There is a further limitation, however, upon this class of 
lessee, and in no case shall they be permitted to monopolize any 
oil field. In other words, with regard to this character of 
claimants, all of the drastic provisions with regard to fraud pro- 
vided in the House bill were agreed to. In other words, these 
claimants who are guilty of no fraud and who developed pro- 
ducing oil wells in good faith are entitled to a preferential right 
to lease oil lands that the Government purposes to lease under 
the bill. 
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The Senate provision with regard to the discovery and devel- 
opment of new oil fields was agreed to. It provides for a pros- 
pecting permit and for a grant of title to one-fourth of the area 
described in such prospecting permit upon the discovery of oil 
and a preferential right to lease the other three-fourths upon 
such terms as may be fixed by competitive bidding and general 
leasing provisions of the bill, The Senate provisions with re- 
gard to coal and phosphate were adopted, with the effect in- 
tended by the Senate. 

Congress has giyen careful consideration and ceaseless en- 
ergy during a period of six years to the accomplishment of this 
legislation. The managers on the part of the House and the 
Senate have been attempting to reach an agreement since May. 
Each board of managers has conceded all that it will concede, 
and the result meets the approval of 9 out of every 10 con- 
ferees. The conferees believe that the bill will accomplish de- 
velopment of resources that are immediately and vitally re- 
quired by our Government, while at the same time it protects 
the Government against fraud, waste, or extortion. In the opin- 
ion of the conferees the fight will go on for years, the natural 
resources of the country will be undeveloped, and there will be 
a dire scarcity of the minerals described in the bill unless the 
conference report is agreed to. 

Section 1 of the bill as agreed to is section 1 of the House 
bill, with amendments as follows: 

Peet 1, page 1, House bill, after “ phosphate” insert “so- 
um.” 

? ae 3, page 1, House bill, strike out “ monument ” and insert 

4 par Foha 

Line 4, page 1, House bill, after the word “ in,” insert “ other.” 

Section 2 is section 2 of the Senate bill, with amendments as 
follows: 

Line 9, page 2, Senate bill, after the word “ Union,” insert 
“including the Territory of Alaska.” 

Line 20, insert the word “ aggregate ” before the word “ value.” 
Also strike out “$10,000” and insert“ not less than $8 per acre 
upon the coal land so entered.” 

Line 21, strike out “ within one year” and insert “annually 
for two years.” 

Section 3 is section 3 of the House bill, with amendments as 
follows: 

Line 20, page 2, House bill, strike out the words“ outside of“ 
and insert the word “ including.” j 

Line 21, after the word “Alaska,” insert “ unless previously 
entered under section 2 of this act.” 

Line 8, page 3, after the word “applicant” and before the 
colon, insert 2 comma and the words“ unless previously entered 
under section 2 of this act.” 

Sections 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 are sections 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 of the 
House bill without alteration. 

Section 9 is section 7 of the Senate bill. 

Section 10 is section 16 of the House bill, with an amendment 
as follows: 

Line 8, page 17, House bill, after the word “lease,” insert 
the words “ or sale.” 

Sections 11 and 12 are sections 17 and 18 of the House bill 
unaltered. 

Section 13 is section 9 of the House bill, with amendment as 
follows: 

Line 20, page 9, House bill, after the word“ granted,” insert 
“to any qualified applicant.” 

Section 14 is section 12 of Senate bill, with amendment as 
follows: 

Line 8, page 10, Senate bill, after the word “ permit,” insert 
the words “at a royalty determined by competitive bidding at 
a rate of not less than one-eighth, otherwise to be.” 

Line 9, after the word “ other,” insert the word “ general.” 

Line 9, after the word“ leases,” changé the comma to a period 
and strike out balance of the section. 

Section 15 is section 13 of the Senate bill, with amendments 
as follows: 

Line 14, page 10, Senate bill, strike out “ or lease to the land 
selected by him” and insert “to the one-fourth of the permit 
area heretofore provided for.” 

Line 15, strike out “ twenty-five” and insert “ twenty.” 

Line 18, after “ disposition,” change the comma to a period 
and strike out balance of section. 

Section 16 is section 14 of the Senate bill. 

Section 17 is section 12 of the House bill with amendments: 

Line 15, page 12, House Dill, strike out “six hundred and 
forty ” and insert “ twelve hundred and eighty.” 

Line 5, page 13, change colon to a period and strike out bal- 
ance of section. 

Section 18 is a compromise and in lieu of section 16 of the 
Senate bill, and the part of section 12 of the House bill stricken 
out by the last amendment. 
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ion 19 is the proviso in section 28 of the House bill. 
ie 17, page 25, House bill, mae potent word “ Provided” 

d insert section 19. Also amend as follows: 
rite 5, page 26, House bill, after the word “act,” insert “ or 
where any such person has heretofore made such discovery he 
shall be entitled to a lease thereon under such terms as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe unless otherwise pro- 
vided for in section 18 hereof.” 

Line 18, page 26, after the 
assigns when such assignment 
1918.” 

Section £0 is section 14 of the House bill. 

Section 21 is section 29 of the House bill, with an amendment 
at the end of the section as follows: 

“No fraudulent claimant shall be entitled to any lease pro- 
vided for in this section, but the successor in interest of such 
Claimant without notice of the fraud at the time such interest 
was acquired shall not be chargeable therewith.” 

Sections 22 and 23 are sections 18 and 19 of the Senate bill. 

Section 24 is section 20 of the Senate bill, with amendment 
as follows: 3 

Line 21, page 18, Senate bill, strike out “ phosphates” and 
insert “ sodium.” 

Section 25 is section 19 of House bill unaltered. 

Section 26 is section 20 of the House, with amendment as 
follows: 

Line 23, page 19, House bill, after the word “phosphate,” 
insert the words “ or sodium.” 

Line 4, page 20, after the word “person” insert the words 
“or corporation.” 

Line 23, page 20, House bill, after the word “ construed ” 
insert the words “ to limit sections 18 and 19 or.” 

Line 1, page 21, House bill, after the word “ of,” insert “con- 
structing and carrying on the business of a refinery, or of.” 

Lines 5-6, page 21, strike out the words “or from construct- 
ing and carrying on the business of a refinery.” 

Section 27 is section 13 of the House bill, with amendment as 
follows: 

Line 16, page 14, after the word “lands,” insert “ including 
the forest reserves.” 

Line 2, page 15, strike out the words “ the public” and insert 
the word “ said.” 

Sections 28, 29, and 30 are sections 21, 22, and 23 of the House 
bill unaltered. 

Section 31 is section 27 of the House bill, with amendment as 
follows: 

Line 7, page 25, House bill, after the word “ have,” insert 
including the right.” 

Sectio: 32 is section 24 of the House bill. 

Section 33 is section 25 of the House bill, with amendment 
as follows: 

Line 24, page 23, House bill, so as to include “ sodium.” 

Section 34 is section 26 of the House bill, with amendment as 
follows: 

Line 5, page 24, House bill, after the word “from,” insert the 
word “ sales.” 

Section 35 is the first part of section 28 of the House bill 
down to the proviso on page 25 of the House bill. 


word “entry,” insert “or his 
was made prior to January 1, 


MEMORIAL TO FRANCIS ASBURY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 107) authorizing the erection on the public grounds 
in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memorial to Francis 
Asbury, which were on page 1, lines 14 and 15, to strike out 
“the site chosen and”; on page 1, line 15, after “ approved,” 
to insert “and the site shall be chosen,“ and, on page 2, line 2, 
after “memorial,” to insert: “ Provided, That the memorial 
herein provided for shall not be erected or placed on any part 
of the Mall, or Potomac Park, nor on any ground within one- 
half mile of the Capitol.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

LAND AT SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is a Senate bill which has just come 
from the House with amendments, and the friends of the 
measure are very anxious for its final passage. It is a bill to 
which there is no objection, and I ask that it be laid before the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3646) to 
grant rights of way over Government lands for dam and reser- 
voir purposes, for the conservation and storage of water to be 


used by the city of San Diego, CaL, and for other purposes, which 
were to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the south half of the northeast quarter of the northwest quarter 
and the north half of the southwest quarter of section 8; the west 
half of the southwest quarter of the southwest quarter and the west 
half of the northeast quarter of the northwest quarter of section 9 
all in township 15 south, range 2 east, San nardino base and 
meridian, within the Cleveland National Forest; and the southeast 
quarter of the southwest quarter and the southwest quarter of the south- 
east quarter of section 15; the northeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 21; the northwest 8 of the northeast quarter, 
the northwest quarter, the north half of the southwest quarter, and 
the southwest quarter of the southwest quarter of section 22; the west 
half of the northwest quarter of section 27; and the east half of the 
northeast quarter, the southwest quarter of the northeast quarter, and 
the southeast quarter of section 28; and the northeast quarter, the 
west half of the southeast quarter, the east half of the southwest quar- 
ter, and the southeast quarter of the northwest quarter of section 33, 
allin 3 14 south, range 2 east, San Bernardino base and meridian; 
also the north half of the southwest quarter and the southwest quar- 
ter of the southwest quarter of section 3, and lots 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, and the south half of section 4, all in township 15 south, range 
2 east. San Bernardino base and meridian, within the Capitan Grande 
Indian Reservation, and all within the county of San Diego and State 
of California, are hereby granted to the city of San Diego, a municipal 
corporation in said county and State, for dam and reservoir popen 
for the conservation and storage of water, whenever said city shall 
have provided compensation as hereinafter s fied for all property 
rights and interests and damages done to Mission Indians located upon 
the Capitan Grande Indian Reservation: Provided, That the lands 
herein nted shall not be sold, assigned, transferred, or conyeyed to 
any private person, corporation, or association; and in case of any 
attempt to sell, assign, transfer, or convey, or upon a failure to use 
and apply said lands exclusively to the purposes herein specified, this 
grant shall revert to the United States. 

Sec. 2. That the lands 8 are and shall be subject to 
all legal rights heretofore acqui by 
tion in or to the above described 


ct. 

Sec. 3. That the law of eminent domain of the State of California 
is hereby extended over and made to apply to said lands, and the 
Secretary of the Interior or his duly anthorined representative is hereby 
directed to appear on behalf of, in the name of, and to represent the 
Capitan Grande Band of Indians and the United States in any pro- 
ceedings instituted by the city of San Diego to condemn the interest of 
said Indians in said lands: Provided, That any judgment or order of 
condemnation entered in such proceeding shall be binding upon said 
Capitan Grande Band of Indians only 5 the approval by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of the terms of said judgment: Provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Interior shall require from the city of San 
Diego in addition to the award of condemnation such further sum 
which, in his opinion, when added to said award, will be sufficient in 
the aggregate to provide for the purchase of additional lands for the 
Capitan Grande Band of Indians, the erection of suitable homes for 
the Indians on the lands so purchased, the erection of such schools, 
churches, and administrative buildings, the sinking of such wells and 
the construction of such roads and ditches, and pons water and 
water rights and for such other expenses as may deemed necessary 
by the Secretary of the Interior to properly establish these Indians per- 
manently on the lands purch or them; and the Secretary of the 

is hereby authorized to expend the proceeds or any part 
thereof, derived from this grant for the pene above enumerated, 
for the exclusive use and benefit of said Indians: And provided further, 
That the grant made in this act shall not become effective until. pay- 
ment has been made of the sums herein provided for. 

Sec. 4. That within one year after the approval of this act the cify 
of San shall commence condemnation proceedings to acquire the 
lands herein described and shall ota A prosecute such 3 
to a final judgment. Within two years er the approval by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of any such judgment of condemnation the city 
of San Diego shall institute, and thereafter shall diligently gemente, 
proceedings for the issuance and sale of municipal bonds to defray the 
amount necessary to satisfy any such judgment of condemnation, pay- 
ing such additional sum as the Secretary of the Interior may require, 
as provided for in section 3, and providing for the acquisition, con- 
struction, and completion of a dam, reservoir, pipe line, and appurte- 
nances thereto necessary or convenient to the storage and conservation 
of water upon the lands herein described for the purposes set forth in 
this bill. ithin six months from the time of payment into the city 
treasury of the moneys realized from the sale of municipal bonds issued 
as herein provided the city of San Diego shall commence the construc- 
tion of said dam and reservoir, and the same shall be prosecuted dili- 
gently, and in the event that the Secretary of the Interior shall find 
and determine that there has not been diligent prosecution of the work. 
or that said condemnation proceedings have not been commenced and 
diligently prosecuted, or that municipal bonds have not been issued and 
sold as herein provided, then he may declare forfeited all rights of the 
8 herein and request the Attorney General, on behalf of the 

nited States, to commence suits or pr ngs in the proper court 
havin jurisdiction thereof for the purpose of procuring a judgment 
declaring all rights to be forfeited to the United States, and upon 
such request it shall be the 4 70 of said Attorney General to cause to 
be commenced and prosecuted a final judgment such suits or pro- 
ceedings: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior shall make no 
such findings and take no such action if he shall find that the issuance 
or sale of munici bonds or the construction or 8 of the dum 
or reservoir has been delayed or prevented by the act of God or the pub- 
lic enemy or by legal, engineering, or other difficulties that could not 
have been reasonably foreseen and overcome, or by other special or peculiar 
difficulties beyond the control of said grantee: Provided further, That 
in the exercise of the rights granted by this act the grantee shall nt all 
times comply with the regulations herein authorized, and in the event 
of any material departure therefrom the Secretary of the Interior or 
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the time when water for storage purposes will be turned into the 
reservoir to be constructed hereunder, provided such occupancy by the 
Indians will not materially hinder the construction of the dam and 


sto work, which fact is to be det ed by th 
22 k, ermin y the Secretary of the 


Sec. 5, That said reservoir, when construct shall be maintained 
and controlled by the city of San Diego for the the and benefit of said 
city and the inhabitants thereof and of such other municipalities within 
the county of San Diego, State of Callfornla, as may be now or here- 
after furnished with water by said city of San D and for the 
use and benefit of riparian owners along the San Diego River below the 
Jands herein described and for the benefit of persons, corporations, or 
municipalities situated along or adjacent to the pipe lines of said city 
of San Diego for the conservation and storage of water for domestic, 

tion, or munici uses: Provided, That the city of San Diego 
1 sell to the United States for the use of the War and Navy De- 
mts such water as the War and Navy Departments, or either of 
em, may elect to take, and shall deliver same through its system 
in or near the city of San Diego to the mains or systems of such mili- 
tary or naval reservations in that vicinity as may be designated b 
the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, or both, under suc 
rules and tions as they or either of them may rescribe. In — 
ment of such water and tlie delivery thereof the United States shail 
pay to said city of San Diego a rental to be calculated at a fixed rate 
og 1,000 gallons, said rate not to exceed the actual cost of such water 
said city for all water so furnished as determined by meter measure- 
ments: Provided, however, That the grantee shall at all times compl 
with and observe on its part all of the conditions specified in this ac 
and in the event that the sums are not reasonably complied with an 
carried out by the grantee upon written request by the Secretary of the 
Interior it is made the duty of the Attorney General, in the name of 
the United States, to commence all 2 suits or proceedings in 
the proper court having jurisdiction thereof for the purpose of enforc- 
ing and carrying out the provisions of this act: Provided, That the Sy 
of San Diego is authorized to assign all its rights, powers, and privi- 
1 under this act to any public water district formed under the laws 
of California. 
Sec. 6. That this act is a 


nt upon certain express conditions 
8 set forth herein, a 
ru 


nothing herein contained shall be con- 
ed as affecting or intending to affect or in any way to interfere 
with the laws of the State of ornia relating to the control, appro- 
priation, use, or distribution of water used in irrigation, or for munici- 
1 or other uses or any vested rights acquired thereunder, and the 
retary of the Interior and the city of San Diego in carrying out the 
rovisions of this act shall proceed in conformity with the laws of said 


858. 7. That the grantee shall file with the Secretary of the Interior, 
within six months after the approval of this act, its acceptance of the 
terms and conditions of this grant. 4 

And to amend the title so as to read: “A bill granting to the 
city of San Diego certain lands in the Cleveland National For- 
est and the Capitan Grande Indian Reservation for dam and 
reservoir purposes for the conservation of water, and for other 
purposes.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. It seems that that submits an 
entirely new bill. Will the Senator briefly state what changes 
were made by the House? 

Mr. PITTMAN, The only change is that in the Senate bill an 
easement was granted to the city of San Diego over certain 
Government lands. The House felt that they should convey the 
title instead so that it might be subject to taxation. That is 
the only change. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COURTS IN OKLAHOMA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res, 208) providing that one term of the United States 
District Court for the Eastern Judicial District of Oklahoma 
shall be held annually at Hugo, Okla., which was, on page 1, 
line 8, after the word “act” to insert “ Provided, That suitable 
quarters for holding said court shall be furnished without ex- 
pense to the Government.” 

Mr. GORE. I move that the Senate concur in the amendment 
of the House. ; 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


H. R. 344. An act for the regulation of salaries in the 
custodian service of the Treasury Department, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 

H. R. 3217. An act providing for an increase of authorization 
for the Federal building at Steubenville, in the State of Ohio, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

II. R. 13482. An act creating a commission for the main- 
tenance, control, care, and so forth, of the Perry’s victory 
memoria] on Put in Bay Island, Lake Erie, Ohio, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library, 


The following bills were read twice by their titles and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

H. R. 11219. An-act providing for the appraisal and sale of 
the Gig Harbor abandoned military reservation in the State of 
Washington, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 13185. An act to amend paragraph one of section 200, 
of Article II, of the act entitled “An act to extend protection 
to the civil rights of members of the Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments of the United States engaged in the present war,” ap- 
proved March 8, 1918, 

The following bills were read twice by their titles and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce: 

H. R. 5999. An act for the establishment of Gulfport, Miss, 
as a port of entry and delivery for immediate transportation 
without appraisement of dutiable merchandise; 

H. R. 13369. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the Connecticut River between Springfield 
and West Springfield, in Hampden County, Mass.; 

H. R. 13393. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled, “An 
act to authorize the city of South Sioux City, in the State of 
Nebraska, to construct a bridge across the Missouri River be- 
teins the States of Nebraska and Iowa,“ approved April 22, 

H. R. 13427. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the borough of 
Wilson, in the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania ; 

H. R. 13647. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Ohio River at or near McKees Rocks Borough, 
in the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
Sylvania; 

H. R. 13648, An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Millvale Borough, 
in the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania; and 

H. R. 13649, An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Sixteenth Street in 
the city of Pittsburgh, county of Allegheny, in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

The following bills were read twice by their titles and referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands: 

H.R.17. An act to include certain lands in the counties of 
Modoc and Siskiyou, Cal., in the Modoc National Forest, Cal., 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10394. An act to add certain lands to the Minam Na- 
tional Forest, Oreg. ; 

H. R. 11368. An act to authorize the Secretary of Interior to 
issue patent in fee simple to the National Lincoln-Douglass San- 
atorium and Consumptive Hospital Association (a corporation), 
of Denver, Colo., for a certain described tract of land; 

H. R. 13034. An act to validate and confirm certain errone- 
ously allowed entries in the State of Minnesota; and 

H. R. 13350. An act to add certain lands to the Yellowstond 
National Park. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 18462) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 19, in the total 
for maintenance of Red, Black, Ouachita, and other rivers in 
Arkansas and Louisiana, to strike out “$315,000” and insert 
“ * 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr, KENYON. Will not the Chair let us vote on these amend. 
ments? I do not want to take time on them, but I simply want 
to vote against them. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has no objection, buf 
it has been the custom when no one raises his voice to state 
that the amendment is agreed to without objection. 

Mr, KENYON. I raise my voice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to tha 
amendment. t 

The amendment was agreed to. \ 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 23, after the words 
“Bear Creek,” to strike out “$17,000” and insert “ $35,000,” sa 
as to make the clause read: 

Yazoo River and tribu Miss. : For maintenance, including PS po 


Tallahatchie, Coldwater, and Sunflower Rivers, Tchula La teele, 
and Washington Bayous, Lake Washington, and Bear Creek, $35,000, y 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 11, to insert: 

aun River: For the removal of snags and wrecks from the 
1 River below the mouth of the Missouri River, and from Old 
and Atchafalaya Rivers, in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Chief of Engineers in his annual report for 1918, $50,000, in addition 
to amounts otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice, following that item, that the House 
inserted: 

Mississippi River from the mouth of the Missouri River to Minne- 
apolis, Minn. : Continuing improvement and for maintenance, $250,000. 

I suppose the $50,000, as is stated, is to be expended below 
the mouth of the Missouri River, and the other appropriation 
is to be expended above the mouth of the Missouri River. Is 
there any request on the part of the engineers for this $50,000? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will state to the Senator from Utah that 
that is the case. This item was inserted: 

For the removal of snags and wrecks from the Mississippi River below 
the mouth of the Missouri River— 

And the other item is to cover the maintenance above. The 
Chief of Engineers, through Gen. Taylor, appeared before the 
committee and urged this appropriation. Gen. Taylor said it 
was necessary in order to properly maintain and take care of 
that project. 

Mr. SMOOT. Can the Senator tell the Senate when the last 
appropriation was made for this purpose? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can not say as to that. It is recom- 
mended in the report of the Chief of Engineers of 1918. The 
engineers appeared before the committee and urged that this 
appropriation be made. I do not know when the last appro- 
priation was made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I asked the question because I wanted to know 
wether this had been the policy in the past or whether this was 
a new appropriation. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I will state to the Senator from Utah that 
this has been the policy. If he will turn to page 1161 of the Re- 
port of the Engineers, he will see that there has been a con- 
tinuous appropriation for this work, but that the appropriation 
is not sufficient. The engineer says it will leave a probable 
deficit of $50,000. 

The engineer appeared before the committee and urged that 
an additional $50,000 be given as a permanent appropriation. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is, then, already an unexpended balance? 

Mr. RANSDELL. No; there is a permanent annual appro- 
priation for this work of $100,000, which the engineer said would 
not be sufficient this year. His statement will be found on page 
1161 of the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 20, line 4, after the words “ Mississippi River,” to strike 
out “Completing” and insert “Continuing improvement, 
$10,000; completing”; and in line 7, after “ $6,000,” to insert 
; in all, $16,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Mississippi River between St. Paul and Minneapolis, and between 
Brainerd and Grand Rapids, Mississippi and Leech Rivers, and reser- 
voirs at headwaters of Mississippi River: Continuing improvement. 
$10,000 ; completing improvement of Minneapolis Harbor in accordance 
with the report submitted in House Document No. 1512, Sixty-third 
Congress, third session, $6,000; in all, $16,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 14, before the word 
“ improvement,” to strike out “Completing” and insert “ For 
maintenance, $3,000; completing”; and in line 17, after the 
words “ first session,” to strike out “$2,750” and insert “ $5,000; 
in all $8,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

St. Croix River, Wis. and Minn.; Minnesota River, Minn.; Lake 
Traverse, Minn. and S. Dak.: Red River of the North. Minn. and 
N. Dak. ; Warread Harbor and River, Baudette Harbor and River, Zippel 
Bay, and Lake of the Woods, Minn.: For maintenance, $3,000: com- 
pleting improvement of Baudette Harbor and River in accordance with 
the report submitted in House Document No. 109, Sixty-third Congress, 
first session, $5,000; in all, $8,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 22, after“ $400,- 
000,” to insert: 

Provided, That operations shall be conducted with a view to making 


the work already undertaken secure against destruction, should Con- 
gress hereafter fail to make further appropriations, 


So as to make the clause read: 


Missouri River: For maintenance and continuing mprovement with 
a view to securing a permanent 6-foot channel between Kansas City, 


Kans., from the upper end of Quindaro Bend, and the mouth of the 
river, $400,000: Provided, That operations shall be conducted with a 
view to making the work already undertaken secure against destruc- 
tion, should Congress hereafter fail to make further 0 

for maintenance between Kansas City and Sioux City, $ 
$410,000. 7 


ropriations: 
„000; in all, 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor] asked to be sent for when that amendment came 
up. I have sent for him, and he will be here in a moment or two. 

Mr, REED. I should be glad on that account to pass the 
matter over, except for the fact that I have two committees, 
of one of which I am chairman, which are now in session. I hope 
the Senator from Wisconsin can be gotten in. 

Mr. KENYON. As I stated, the Senator has been sent for 
and will be here in a moment. I suggest that we might go on 
to the Ohio River proposition, so as not to cause any delay. 

Mr. REED. Let this be passed over temporarily, but I should 
like to take it up within the next few moments, for I can not 
remain in the Chamber, 

Mr. SMOOT. If it will hasten the consideration of the amend- 
ment by calling for a quorum, I shall be glad to do so, and 
have the subject considered at the present time. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. 

Mr. KENYON. The same situation exists as to the next item, 
with reference to the Tennessee River. It might expedite mat- 
ters to call for a quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it would; and so I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Borah Jones, Wash. Pittman Smoot 
Brandegee Kellogg Poindexter Spencer 
Chamberlain Kenyon Pollock Sterling 
Colt King Pomerene Sutherland 
Culberson Kirby Ransdell Thomas 
Cummins Knox Reed Townsend 
Dillingham Lenroot Robinson Trammell 
Fletcher McCumber Saulsbury Underwood 
France McKellar Shafroth Vardaman 
Gay McNary Sheppard Walsh 
Gore Moses Sherman Williams 
ale New Simmons 
Jones, N. Mex. Page Smith, 8. C. 


Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La FoLLETTE], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], and 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nugent] on official business of the 
Senate. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hardwick], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Beckuam], and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FkNAL D] in attendance upon a committee of the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I desire to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wotcott], and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] 
on account of official business. I should like the announcement 
to stand for the day. They, as well as myself, have been en- 
gaged in attendance upon a committee which is conducting 
hearings. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pending amend- 
ment is the amendment beginning in line 23, on page 20. 

Mr. REED. I ask that the amendment be again stated. 

The Secretary. On page 20, after line 22, it is proposed to 
insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That operations shall be conducted with a view to making 
the work already undertaken secure against destruction, should Con- 
gress hereafter fail to make further appropriations. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am a member of the Commerce 
Committee, but at the time this part of the bill was reached I 
was absolutely compelled to be in service upon other commit- 
tees, and I could not therefore be present. I was greatly sure 
prised to find the bill reported with this amendment, and I ask 
the attention of the Senate for a few minutes while I try to 
explain why this amendment should not be adopted. 

The Missouri River improvement was adopted as a plan of 
complete improvement in order to make that river navigable 
from Kansas City to the mouth. The amount estimated as 
being necessary to complete the improvement was $20,000,000, 
This plan, which was duly formulated after an exhaustive ex- 
amination by the engineers of the Government, was finally sub- 
mitted to Congress, according to my best recollection, about 16 
years ago; and a number of years ago the entire project was 
accepted as a project, and every appropriation made subse- 
quently has been in pursuance of that plan, and has been made 
with a view to the completion of the plan; and every bit of 
work done on this river has been done, not with reference to the 
best use that can be made of the money for the purpose of pro- 
tecting particular banks or particular points but for the purpose 
of carrying through a completed scheme of river improvement, 
so that the stream would be made thoroughly navigable from 
Kansas City to the mouth. 
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In pursuance of that plan the engineers adopted the scheme 
of beginning at Kansas City and of working down the stream, 
so that as their work progressed each part would protect the 

other and so that the entire job could be completed in the most 
economical manner possible. 

Mr. President, there was opposition to the improvement of 
this river of the bitterest character almost from the first. It 
was led by the then distinguished Senator from Ohio; Mr. 
Burton, who succeeded at one time in having the entire project 
reopened for examination. About three years ago that reexami- 
nation was made and a board of engineers, I think some 8 
or 10 in number, were summoned by Gen. Black, the Chief of 
Engineers. They sat at Kansas City, took evidence, examined 
the project from the inception, and made a report in which 
they reapproyed the project, and in which they stated, in sub- 
stance, that it was one of the few projects in this country 
where an actual demonstration of the navigability of the 
stream was going on at the same time the improvements were 
being made. 

Mr. President and Senators, the fact is that the people along 
this stream were so interested in its improvement and in navi- 
gation thereon that, in advance of any improvement by the Goy- 
ernment, they raised by private subscription, as I now recall, 
approximately a million and a half dollars and put that into 
a line of boats. They had their boats ready before the Gov- 
ernment had its river ready; and, with their boats, they have 
been ahead of the river work from that day to this. If the 
Government had kept up its work as fast as it should have 
kept it up, the river would now be navigable by boats that 
would make a splendid profit. As matters stand, the river has 
been navigated consistently and persistently and at a very 
slight loss, although this boat line was compelled to undergo 
the tremendous disadvantage of passing over several bars, which 
ought to have been removed, and which, if they had been 
removed, would have enabled each boat to have carried two or 
three times the load it was able to carry over these shallows. 

This boat line is in existence to-day. The only thing that 
has happened to it is, when the Government concluded during 
the war that it was necessary to carry freights upon the Mis- 
sissippi River, and to do so at once, at the demand of the 
Secretary of War, and because their boats were practically to 
be commandeered and taken from them, they turned over to the 
organization that is navigating the Mississippi River, for war 
purposes, the best of their boats, because that commission 
found that these boats that were being used on the Missouri 
River were the best river boats there were in the United States. 
They took them for that purpose; and the money they have 
received has been set aside in a fund to purchase new boats. 

On top of that I wish to submit just one other thing. We are 
at the close of a great war. It is a time when everybody feels 
that there may be a slackage in work; it is a time when we 
have been asking for, and I believe did appropriate, $200,000,000 
for roads, in the Senate, did we not? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Yes. 

Mr. REED. While we are appropriating $200,000,000 for one 
class of highways, it is proposed by this amendment at least 
to threaten, if not to destroy, the scheme of navigation upon 
the great inland rivers, 

If this war has demonstrated anything to an exact certainty, 
it is that our country can not rely upon railroads alone for the 
purpose of carrying its freights. If anything in the world ought 
to be understood by the American people to-day, it is that it is 
necessary to have more than one way of carrying freights in 
time of heavy demand; and no man can tell the day when this 
demand again will come. 

There is another lesson that this war ought to have taught 
people who think, and that is that waterways, propérly de- 
‘veloped, are of the highest importance for the defense of the 
country as Well as for its economic development. What was it 
that made it possible for Germany to devote all the rolling stock 
of all of her roads to the purpose of moving troops back and 
forth and for purposes devoted exclusively to war? What was 
it but the fact that every stream in Germany has been canalized, 
and that every one of them was bearing upon its surface an 
almost immeasurable tonnage that supplied the armies at the 
front and kept the industries moving in the interior? 

Mr. President, this is a strange time to come in here asking 
that one of the great approved and reapproved and still reap- 
proved waterways of this country should be assassinated, for 
that is what this amendment means. It is only three years 


since we had a reexamination. It is only three years since that 
reexamination was a complete vindication of this river. 

Now, Mr. President, what does this amendment say? Under- 
stand, we have an approved plan, a plan that was approved years 
ago, and which contemplates the improvement of the Missouri 


from Kansas City to the mouth, and the total that that is to 
cost has been estimated, and engineers have now for more than 
10 years been proceeding along that plan. With the work about 
two-fifths to one-half done, it is now proposed that something 
shall be done looking toward the stoppage of that work, and it 
is found here in this amendment: i 

Provided, That operations shall be conducted with a view to making 
the work already undertaken secure against destruction, should Congress 
hereafter fail to make further appropriations. 

That language either means something or it means nothing, 
I take it that the distinguished Senator who drew it meant some- 
thing; and he generally knows how to say what he means, He 
meant to say that instead of going on with this work as they, 
have—proceeding down the river from bend to bend, putting in 
revetments and protections to the banks, and deepening the 
channel—they shall change the character of that work, and that 
they shall do the work, not with reference to the complete navi- 
gability of that stream, not with reference to finishing this job, 
but in some other and different way. That other and different 
way means that they shall abandon the present plan and scheme 
and that they shall do the work in some manner so that it will 
stay differently than it would stay if it were done in the ordinary 
manner, The implication is also that Congress shall abandon 
this work. 

Mr. President, that is all I care to say at this moment. I ask 
that this amendment be rejected. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I hope that the committee 
amendment will be adopted by the Senate. I am very sure that 
if Senators will carefully examine the merits of the amendment 
it will be adopted. 

All that this amendment does is to provide that the unex- 
pended appropriations that have already been made, together 
with the appropriation made in this bill, constituting a total of 
$1,200,000, shall be so expended that if, a year from now, Con- 
gress shall be of the opinion that this work ought not to be pro- 
ceeded with further, it will be free to decide that question upon 
its merits. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. REED. If that is all that the Senator means, why did 
he not stick this amendment on to all the other appropriations? 

Mr. LENROOT. For the reason—I shall be very frank with 
the Senator—for the reason that the Government ought not to 
be conducting an experiment of this kind at a cost of $20,000,000 
when an exactly similar experiment, only more favorable to 
commerce, is now being carried on and with the building of 
boats by the Government it will soon be demonstrated whether it 
will be a success or not. 

Mr. REED. Then why does not the experiment of which the 
Senator speaks apply to every other stream? Why does it 
apply just to the Missouri River? I suppose the experiment to 
which the Senator refers is the Mississippi River? 

Mr. LENROOT. It is. 

Mr. REED. If the experiment of the Mississippi River ap- 
plies to the Missouri River, and this qualification ought to be 
put on the Missouri appropriation, why should it not be put on 
the Ohio River appropriation? Why should it not be put on the 
appropriation for every tributary of the Mississippi? Why, 
should it not be put on the appropriation of every other river? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Because, Mr. President—I am very frank to 
answer the Senator—take the Ohio River: In the Ohio River 
we are constructing locks and dams; and it would be entirely, 
feasible for Congress at any time to say, if in its wisdom it be- 
lieved that course should be taken, that no more locks and dams 
should be constructed upon the Ohio River. But in the case of 
the Missouri River we have this situation, and we have it now in 
this bill—that if Congress should be of the opinion that it is a 
waste of money to attempt to go on with this project, it would 
be said and is said now, that “ we have expended the money in 
such a way that we must make this appropriation so as to con- 
serve and save the expenditures that we have already made.“ 

All that this amendment will require will be that this 
$1,200,000 shall be so expended in improvements that at the 
end of next year Congress will be free to say whether or not 
this improvement shall go on, without the claim being made 
that “here is a lot of half-constructed work, and we must 
go on with another appropriation to finish this particular con- 
struction.” 

The Senator inquired why this amendment should not be 
placed upon every bill. Well, in the case of most of the bills 
in which we make appropriations, so far as rivers are con- 
cerned, we are providing moderate sums for a local commerce. 
In the case of the Mississippi River and in the case of the Mis- 
souri River no one will sax that these appropriations, running 
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into millions and millions of dollars, can be justified upon the 
ground of a merely local commerce. I know very well that 
when this Missouri River project was adopted it was based 
largely upon the commerce that would utilize this river between 
Kansas City and St. Louis, and we had statements made of 
the tonnage between Kansas City and St. Louis and the tonnage 
that would go over this river. Mr. President, it seems to me 
that anyone must see, even without making a close study of 
the commerce, that the Missouri River never can be a com- 
mercial project, so far as through commerce is concerned from 
East to West, upon the theory that we will utilize the river from 
Kansas City to St. Louis. That means that the wheat from 
Kansas and Nebraska will be loaded upon cars to Kansas City, 
there transferred into boats, from boats transferred to cars at 
St. Louis, and then on to the Atlantic coast. This can not be 
justified upon any such theory of commerce, because there 
never will be any commerce of that character, for the reason 
that water transportation can not compete with railroad trans- 
portation for a distance of only a few hundred miles where you 
have to bring the commodity to the water by rail and then 
take the commodity at fhe end of the water route and ship 
it by rail again. It is a great deal cheaper, and is bound to 
be cheaper, in such cases as that to make a through rail route. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. 
Now, what is possible, and the only possibility that wilt justify 
this expenditure of $20,000,000 for the Missouri River, is .the 
possibility that in connection with the Mississippi River it 
will furnish a through route for traffic to New Orleans and on 
beyond for the grain and the products of the Middle West to 
cross the ocean. That experiment is now being conducted upon 


the Mississippi River, and so far the experiment upon the Mis- 


sissippi River has been a failure. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Now I yield. 

Mr. REED. I challenge the last statement, but I will take it 
up at the proper time. I want to ask the Senater now if he 
happens to know that the navigation upon the Missouri River 
has been conducted at a 20 per cent saving to the shipper and, 
as I have stated heretofore, a very slight net loss to the com- 
pany, even under the adverse conditions now existing, namely, 
that there are bars in this river the removal of which would 
enable the boats to carry two or three times the loads they 
have been able to carry and to run at seasons of the year 
when they have been absolutely compelled to tie to the bank? 
That is the proof of the fact, not the faney or theory of 
Senators. 

Mr. LENROOT. Well, now, let us see. The Senator states 
that the commerce on the Missouri River has been conducted at 
a slight loss. Will the Senator state how much commerce has 
been conducted on the Missouri River at that loss? 

Mr. REED. No: I can not state it out of my mind. I can 
find the figures. They have been put in the Recoxp a dozen 
times. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have them before me. 

Mr. REED. But it was a very substantial commerce; and 
if they could carry a small commerce at a small loss, they could 
certainly carry a larger volume of commerce at a smaller pro- 
portional net loss. The project has gone far enough so that 
the engineers who have examined it have reported, in view of 
the experience—not the fancy of people, but the experience of 
fact—that the project is entirely and absolutely feasible as a 
project by itself, wholly divorced from the Mississippi River or 
any other project. 

Mr. LENROOT. I can state to the Senator what the com- 
merce has been upon the Missouri River during the past number 
of years. Although we have expended altogether upon this 
river so far $16,914,000, according to the report of the engineers, 
with that expenditure of $16,000,000 upon the Missouri River 
we had in 1917, aceording to the engineers’ reports, a commerce 
of 217,000 tons. The commerce, the report says, consisted prin- 
cipally of sand and gravel, grain, manufactured steel, miscel- 
Yaneous merchandise, live stock, and so forth. It cost us to 
maintain that river for this 217,000 tons, most of which was 
sand and gravel, $467,000, or about $2.50 a ton. Why, Mr. 
‘President, so far as the saving to those shippers upon this 
stretch of the Missouri River is concerned, the Government 
could have better afforded to have paid the entire railroad 
freight rate upon that commerce, and, in fact, could almost have 
bought the commodity and paid for it out of the sum that it 
expended for maintenance alone, saying nothing of improve- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to inquire of the 
Senator, if his views are to be accepted with regard to this 
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project, would it not be necessary or advisable to cut out this 
appropriation altogether? But if we are to leave any appro- 
priation in the bill, does the Senator think if would be eco- 
nomical to expend that money with a view of stopping the 
work? Would it not be more economical to expend the money 
with a view to the completion of the project rather than with 
a view to stopping it? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly not, Mr. President; for the reason 
that we shall still have to expend $12,200,000 to complete this 
project if we go on with it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator would not com- 
plete the project at all, would it not be better to stop it now? 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Wisconsin is not prepared 
to say that this project should not go on. Based upon present 
information, I would say yes; but I am free to admit that the 
Mississippi River experiment may be a success, and if it shall 
be a success I am willing that the Missouri River experiment 
shall go on; but, pending the conclusion of that experiment, the 
work that is being conducted on the Missouri River ought to be 
so conducted that if the experiment is a failure we shall not 
be compelled to go on making additional millions of appro- 
priations. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that raises the very issue I 
should like to get the attention of the Senate to—as to these 
improvements on the Missouri River. I do not suppose the 
Senator ever saw the Missouri River? 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, many times. I have never traveled on 
the Missouri River. I did not know there was any opportunity 
for anyone to travel on the Missouri River. 

Mr. REED. I expect the Senator knows as much about the 
Missouri as I know about the harbors of the Great Lakes that 
are along his State. 

Mr. LENROOT. Has the Senator ever visited them? 

Mr. REED. I have been fn a few of them on a steamboat, 
and I know that I know so little about it that I would not set 
my judgment up against the Senator’s in regard to them. I 
will state the way the improvement is being made on the 
Missouri River. Let me say as a preliminary the Missouri is a 
very rapid-running stream, It runs through a rich alluvial soil 
that in times of freshet is easily melted down ‘.to the stream. 
That is what gives the stream its color and makes it known as 
the Big Muddy. It is, in fact, a bigger stream than the Mis- 
sissippi River above the confluence of the Mississippi and the 
Missouri. 

This rapid-running stream, in time of high water, wherever 
there is a bend strikes the bank, and the process of erosion will 
begin at that point. The result is that great quantities of earth 
will be carried down into the stream and form bars at some 
other point below. So the method adopted by the Government 
engineers has been to protect the bank at the curves. Each one 
of these projects is a complete thing in itself; but they have 
started on a system beginning at the upper end so that the 
erosion and the formation of bars can be prevented as the work 
goes along. 

Now, what change does the Senator propose in that? Each one 
of these projects is a project by itself. Each one consists of the 
work of putting in revetments. Each piece of revetment is 
made as complete as possible and stands by itself. 

I can not understand what the Senator has in inind, and yet 
he does have in mind something. I know him well enough to 
know that he does not dream idle dreams. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very glad to answer the Senator. I 
want to say to the Senator that in the discussion of this matter 
before the committee Gen. Taylor of the Board of Engineers 
was present, and he was asked with reference to the manner of 
expenditure of these appropriations and whether it would be 
feasible to so expend them that they would conserve the work 
already done so that hereafter Congress would be free to pass 
upon the question of further improvement upon its merits with- 
out the destruction or deterioration of work already under- 
taken. Gen. Taylor stated that it would be entirely feasible 
to do so. 

Now, if the Senator says that that is the method of construc- 
tion, if the Senator says that hereafter no claim will be made 
that we must go on with further appropriations to protect im- 


‘provements already made, then I de not see why he objects to 


this amendment, because if that be true the amendment can not 
injure in the slightest degree. 

All that I have in mind is to permit Congress at its next 
session or at a subsequent session to decide on the merits 
whether this improvement should continue, nothing more. The 
Senator will then have his opportunity to present his reasons 
why it should continue, and I may then vote with him for its 
continuation, but if the improvement is not to continue it is 
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merely good business to say that the money shall be so expended 
us to conserve to the fullest extent the work that has already 
been done. 

The Senator has spoken of other reports that have been made 
upon this project. Of course, the Senator is familiar with the 
fact that a few years ago the district engineer, Col. Deakyne, 
1 believe it was, made an adverse report on this project. The 
Senator is familiar with the fact that that adverse report stirred 
up all the central and southern waterway associations for fear 
| that if that adverse report was finally agreed to it might mean 
‘a stoppage of other waterway improvements. The Senator is 
familiar, as I am familiar, with the pressure that was brought 
to bear to secure a reversal of Col. Deakyne’s report, and a 
reversal was secured. It was based in very large part upon the 
assurance’ of the organization of the corporation the Senator 
has spoken of that it would put boats upon the river that would 
reduce rates 20 per cent. 

Here again, the board in making this favorable report pro- 
ceeded upon the theory that a waterway improvement was justi- 
fied if it resulted in the reduction of freight rates. Computa- 
tions were made as to how much the rail rates could be reduced 
from Kansas City to St. Louis if the Missouri River was im- 
proved, although the commerce might not be carried on the 
Missouri River. The Senator is familiar with that. Extensive 
computations were made. No one ever seems to have thought of 
the proposition that if a point having potential water competi- 
tion, by reason of that fact, secured a rate that is less than cost, 
other shippers upon that railroad will have to make it up, be- 
cause the railroad is entitled to a reasonable return upon its 
investment, and especially now, Mr. President, when there is 
talk about reducing railroad rates, when Congress is called upon 
this year to take hundreds of willions of dollars out of the 
Treasury to pay to the railroads, because a fair return is not 
being made according to the report of the Director General 
upon them to-day. 

Mr. REED. Is the Senator, 
portation because it is cheaper? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; the Senator wants water transporta- 
tion wherever it is more economical to transport freight by water 
than by rail. 

Mr. REED. And you find that condition in your country 
pretty generally? 
| Mr. LENROOT. Yes, sir; we do upon the Great Lakes; and 
upon the Great Lakes I may say that that has been so fully 
demonstrated by the figures of commerce carried upon them 
that there can be no question. But make a comparison with the 
Mississippi River. How much commerce is carried on the Mis- 
gissippi River from Kansas City down to the mouth of the Ohio, 
‘where we have the entire stretch of the Mississippi River tribu- 
tary, where they have a 6-foot channel to-day? If the Missouri 
River is to be successful, ought there not to be a tremendous 
commerce from St. Louis down the Mississippi now? How much 
is there? 

Mr. KELLOGG. 
| Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not know anything about the engineer- 
ing problems here, but if this amendment obtains would the 
‘work which is being done there still be subject to destruction? 
In fact, would this amendment change the manner of doing the 

work in any way? I can not on the face of it see why the engi- 
neers should do the work so that a year or two or three years 
would destroy it. 
' Mr. LENROOT. Let this be said: If the engineers go upon 
tue theory that Congress is to appropriate the Senator will 
correct me if I am wrong—I think the original plan was 
‘$2,000,000 a year, was it not? 
\ Mr. SPENCER. Yes. 
Mr. LENROOT. If they should assume that $2,000,000 a year 
was to be appropriated, I can readily see how they might go on 
with some projects and have them half completed at the end 
` of each year. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Of course, I do not know as to that; but it 
does not seem to me that the engineers with this appropriation 
of $400,000 would so conduct the work that it would be destroyed. 

Mr. LENROOT. They have $1,200,000. 
| Mr. KELLOGG. Weil, $1,200,000. 

Mr. LENROOT. I agree that good business would seem to 
require that as fast as the work proceeds it should be protected. 

Mr. KELLOGG, If that is the case—and that ought to be 
easily determined by the engineers—the only effect of this 
amendment is to rather throw a doubt upon the matter, and it 
would really have no beneficial effect. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; it is not so. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I wish the Senator would explain that. 


then, opposed to water trans- 


Will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. LENROOT. I am very glad to explain. For instance, 
if in this bill we attempt to cut off the appropriation of $400,000 
with the amount that is necessary for maintenance—that is, 
about half a million dollars—it was stated there would have to 
be some work left in such a condition that it would deteriorate 
and would not be protected. 

This simply means that if this amendment is adopted it gives 
notice to the Engineer Department that as fast as they proceed 
with improvements, under the appropriations made each year, 
they will protect the improvements made that year so that if 
appropriations are not subsequently made there will not be a 
loss of the improvements. 

Now, with reference to the Mississippi River, which as I said 
is completed for a 6-foot depth from St. Louis to New Orleans, 
and we haye such commerce as there is from the head of the 
Mississippi down. How much commerce is transported over 
that complete stretch of river? I have the figures here for the 
year 1917. The entire commerce amounted to only 293,000 
tons. How can you expect more than that upon the Missouri 
River when it is completed, unless we shall have a tremendous 
increase in the commerce upon the Mississippi River? 

Now, what did the district engineer, Col. Deakyne, say with 
reference to this Missouri River project? 

Mr. REED. Why should the Senator take up the time with 
reading the report of a district engineer who was reversed after 
a full hearing by 9 or 10 engineers, and whose inefficiency on 
that river was such that he was removed and sent to another 
place? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am only going to quote one paragraph 
from that report. 

Mr. REED. Let me state before I leave the subject, with 
the Senator’s permission, I do not mean to say anything harsh 
of Col. Deakyne, He may be a very good engineer. All I mean 
to say is that he seemed to be entirely out of harmony with that 
project from the first. He had a good many difficulties. He 
made this report and a hearing was had before these engineers, 
and it did seem to me that Col. Deakyne was in a most pitiful 
condition. Shortly after that he was sent to some other part 
of the country and a man sent in there by Col. Black—Gen, 
Black now—with instructions to carry the project through. 

Mr. LENROOT. With reference to that I can well imagine 
that Col. Deakyne might have found such a condition as the 
Senator suggests; because gathering from the report of what 
was done in that section of the country, following Col. Deakyne's 
report, I do not believe that it would have been very safe for 
him, at least he would not have received a very warm or 
cordial welcome in Kansas City or anywhere else in that region. 

Mr. REED. What does the Senator mean by that statement? 

Mr. LENROOT. I mean that there was so much resentment 
against his report, and I do not say that it was not honest 
resentment; that it was very unpleasant for Col. Deakyne, and 
would have been unpleasant for any engineer in any section of 
the country who would make such a report as he made. 

Mr. REED. That simply argues that the people who live out 
along this river and who knew the value of this project did not 
feel very good when somebody proposed to destroy it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand. 

Mr. REED. The Senator might be equally unpopular if he 
succeeded in his amendment. But if the Senator means that 
there was anything improper—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. REED. That there was anything in this hearing 

Mr. LENROOT. Not in the least. 

Mr, REED. Anything done at this hearing except to present 
sworn testimony of figures and arguments—I say, if the Senator 
does not mean anything else than that—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course I did not mean that anyone had 
indulged in anything improper. 

Mr. REED. The Senator said something about pressure be- 
ing brought. I never saw the judges of a supreme court con- 
duct themselves in a more dignified manner than this great 
commission of engineers. They came there, and they were not 
entertained, they were not carried around. They met like a 
court. They listened to the evidence and they went away with- 
When they got away, 
they wrote their opinion, and it stands to-day as a complete 
vindication of this river project, as complete a vindication as 
any river or any waterway in the country has. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, there was nothing in what I 
said ‘that indicated any reflection upon those who sought to 
secure a reversal of Col. Deakyne's report. Certainly I never 
believed for a moment that any improper influence was exer- 
cised; but it is true, as the Senator well knows, that upon Col. 
Deakyne making that report an appeal was made by Kansas 
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City interests to the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
The Senator knows that a great conference was held at which 
there were something like 200 delegates present, representing 
10 States, protesting against Col, Deakyne’s report. 

Mr. REED. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. REED. If the representatives of 10 States directly 
affected assembled to protest against this report, does not the 
Senator think he has a good deal of temerity to ask that a 
thing so universally demanded as that should be assassinated? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; because the Senator is aware that the 
issue which was made was not alone the Missouri River in that 
conference, but that if the Missouri River improvement should 
stop it was claimed that it meant the stopping of all other 
waterway improvements in those sections. So they made a 
common interest and a common purpose not based upon the 
merits of the Missouri River alone, but upon the theory that 
they must secure a reversal of Col. Deakyne's report or projects 
in other States, having no conneetion with the Missouri River, 
would also fail. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator tell us where this meeting was 
eld? 

Mr. LENROOT. As I recollect, it was at Kansas City, Mo., 
with some 200 delegates present. That is my recollection. 

Mr. REED. The only meeting that I know of was a meeting 
composed almost entirely of people directly affected along the 
Missouri River. The Missouri River was. discussed; its im- 
portance was discussed/ Anything that was said about other 
rivers was merely incidental, and the Senator is simply misin- 
formed about that meeting. But suppose there was such a 
meeting, how does that affect the decision of this Board of En- 
gineers? They did not decide this question on the meeting. 
mee decided it on the evidence with reference to the Missouri 

iver. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator and myself were members of 
the Board of Engineers and such a meeting was held and a 
protest was raised, I think we would be human enough to be 
somewhat infiuenced by such a meeting. Perhaps the Senator 
would not. 

Mr. REED. I wish that the Senator would be as human then 
as n Senator as he said he would be as au engineer. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say in reply that I am very human. 
If I was not, I would move to strike out this appropriation en- 
itirely ; but I am only asking now that the matter be left in the 
future so that it may be decided upon its merits; and it may be, 
as I have already said, that I will then vote with the Senator 
for the full development of this project. 

But I am going to read, although the Senator does not seem 
to like it, one paragraph of the report of Col. Deakyne, in 
which he says: 

It should be noted that this stretch of river— 

Speaking of the Mississippi River— 
ig so situated as to draw commerce from the improyed stretches of the 
Mississippi above and below it as well as from the Ohio and Missouri. 
It seems to me doubtful whether the Missouri with the same depth will 
carry any more. The Missouri River traffic would have to increase 
sevenfold to equal that om the above section of the Mississippi, and 
would have to increase a hundredfold to reach a figure commensurate 
with the cost of the work. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator, who has been 
very generous, just lef me point out what I think I am justified 
in saying demonstrates the idiocy of that paragraph just read— 
and I dislike to use so harsh a term. Here is a river in process 
of improvement. At first it is not navigable at all, but after a 
part of the bars have been removed boats of light draft can move 
over the river and at very great expense. The river is not yet 
improved, yet you find this engineer complaining because a 
river that is not yet fit for navigation does not carry as much 
navigation as a river that has been completely improved! He 
must be a lineal descendant of the old lady who said to her 
daughter that she might go out to swim, but she must not go 
near the water. 

The proposition that the feasibility of a river for carrying 
transportation, for carrying goods, is to be determined before 
it can carry goods at all, or when it can only carry half of the 
goods, is so foolish that an engineer who signs a report like 
that marks himself as unfit to be an engineer. It is like saying 
to a railroad that is built halfway to n town, “ You are not 
going to be worthy of improvement because you have not yet 
hauled any freight.” Of course it has not hauled any freight 
if it is only half built; of course it has not hauled any freight 
if the bridges are out: and of course if it has only an old track 
that will carry only light engines and light cars you can not 
determine the value of that railroad project under those condi- 
tions, You must wait until you have put it in a state so that 
it has a chance to carry cars. 


Now, let me say, if the Senator will pardon me, this criticism 
comes at a very strange time, when the Government is putting 
boats upon the lower Mississippi, and when the Government is 
putting boats upon the upper Mississippi, when it has already 
been determined that there shall be transportation upon the 
Mississippi River; and after that fact is determined and settled 
the very fact that he says certainly will greatly increase the 
value of the Mississippi River itself and its practicability—it 
is now proposed to put a monkey wrench into the proceedings 
and stop the work on the Missouri River. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Missouri has made many 
statements. In the first place, I fail to see how the Senator 
can say that the adoption of this amendment would be putting 
a monkey wrench into the machinery. Does the Senator say 
that if this amendment is adopted the next Congress will be pre- 
vented from making a similar or a larger appropriation? 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Wisconsin has asked me a 
question 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. REED. The Senator answered it a few minutes ago. He 
said that if this appropriation were made, if this work proceeded 
in the way it has in the past, when the next Congress meets 
there may be some work partially completed, and that he wants 
that not to be possible., That is the way I understeod the 
Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
ment. : 

Mr. REED. I understood the Senator to say that, if his 
amendment was not adopted, if the work was done in the way 
that it has been done in the past, the engineers would proceed 
with a piece of work; that they might have that work half 


I did not understand the Senator's state- 


done out of this appropriation, and therefore it would be neces- 


sary, as he says, for the next Congress to continue it. The 
Senator wants to make that impossible; in other words, he wants 
to say to these engineers, “ You shall no longer build as though 
you were going to complete a great $20,000,000 project and finish 
this work from Kansas City to the mouth of the river, but you 
shall proceed by piecemeal, closing each job as you get to it.” 
That is what I call putting a monkey wrench into the plan for 
the improvement of that river; and it is very plain that that is 
the purpose of it. 

‘Mr. LENROOT. The Senator may so think. However, I 
think that the judgment of the engineers is better than either 
his or mine upon that proposition. Their judgment is that this 
work can be so conducted and so conserved that Congress will 
be able, if we are not going to appropriate $2,000,000 each year, 
to pass upon the question ypon its merits at any annual period, 
That is all there is to the proposition. There is no suggestion 
of any change in the project. The only suggestion by this amend- 
ment is that the Board of Engineers shall not assume that there 
will be $2,000,000 appropriated each year, and nothing more. 

The Senator also did a very great injustice to Col. Deakyne 
in what he has just said coneerning his report. Col. Deakyne 
was talking about the improved Mississippi River and the com- 
merce upon it. He stated in this report that it was not fair to 
believe that the Missouri River when improved would carry any, 
larger commerce than was then being carried upon the Missis- 
sippi River improved. That is all that Col. Deakyne stated; 
and he stated, if that were true, the improvement of the Mis- 
souri River was not justified. 

Mr. REED. Since the Senator calls attention to that phase 
of it again, the foolishness of the report is evident. He was 
talking about a stretch of the river between St. Louis, Mo., and 
Cairo—a small town at one end and a large city at the other, 
with railroads that had been engaged in a cutthroat com- 
petition with the boats on the river and that had put them out 
of business by methods that would no longer be tolerated. IE 
had no relation whatever, or but very slight relation, to the 
Missouri River situation. There was a commercial town of 
500,000 people at one end of the improvement, and at the other 
was a city of approximately 800,000 people. The traffic between 
those two cities was such as to make an entirely different con- 
dition than the trafie between little Cairo, III., and the city of 
St. Louis. Every man familiar with shipping knew that, and 
therefore knew that the engineers’ illustration was an unfair 
illustration, a false illustration, and an illustration that was 
unworthy of a Government engineer. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, let us see how fair that illus- 
tration was. The Senator from Missouri would have the Senate 
believe that this involved commerce only between two cities—St. 
Louis and Cairo. The Senator does not mean that. 

Mr. REED. Yes; I do. 

Mr. LENROOT. It involved all of the commerce of St. Louis: 
every city on the Mississippi River below and New Orleans at 
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the mouth of it; and more than that, the commerce of Europe 
across the ocean. 
| Mr. REED. Why, Mr. President, the language of the engi- 
‘neer refers to that stretch of the river between Cairo and St. 
Louis. 

Mr. LENROOT. And it covers all of the commerce, wherever 

destined, carried over that stretch of river, whether it was des- 
jtined to Cairo or whether it was destined to New Orleans, does 
‘it not? 
Mr. REED. It would cover through commerce, but everybody 
knows that there was not any through commerce, and this engi- 
neer knew it 
i Mr. LENROOT. Why not? 
Mr. REED. The railroad had cut the rate until it had de- 
stroyed river transportation, and haying reduced river trans- 
portation to that condition, it had in some instances actually 
bought out the river lines and discontinued them. That was the 
reason. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 

Mr. REED, Everybody knew that but Deakyne. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me ask the Senator has that condition 
changed? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr. REED. 
session. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from New York here the other 
day made the statement, and it was not contradicted, that upon 
the Government taking over the railroads, instead of the Erie 
Canal transporting commerce at 20 per cent less than the rail- 
road rate, the Railroad Administration raised the rate, and ex- 
‘acted the same charge upon the Erie Canal that they did upon 
the railroads. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator ought not to change the 
venue from Missouri to New York on a question of this kind. 
I was not here when the statement was made, and it has nothing 
to doe with this case. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator can not assume that the Rail- 
road Administration was applying one rule to one portion of the 
country and another rule to another portion, 

Mr. REED. I am not assuming anything. I am talking 
about what I know. I am saying that the Railroad Administra- 
tion is now running the railroads and at the same time is run- 
ning the boats on the lower Mississippi. I am saying that they 
haye compelled the railroads, or at least, the order was to be 
issued, and I think it has been issued, to interchange traffic, a 
thing that the railroads in the past have refused to do; and I 
think that the rate charged on the boats is about 20 per cent 
less than the rate charged on the railroad, the difference, of 
course, being a difference in service. x 

Now, stating the matter broadly, this I know to be the present 
plan of the present Railroad Administration, so far as the Mis- 
sissippi River is concerned: The proposition is that they pro- 
pose to coordinate the water service and the railroad service; 
that, so long as the Government controls both, they shall be run 
not one to cut the throat of the other, but each to do its service 
to the people of the country, which is the proper theory, I think, 
the Senator will agree. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am thoroughly in accord with that idea. 
Mr. REED. I am very sure that, even if the roads go back 
to private ownership, they will never be permitted again to 
destroy by cutthroat competition the traffic upon rivers; and I 
do not believe the Senator would ever vote for a bill that would 
permit that sort of condition. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator knows that that 
has been a subject before Congress for a great many years, 
So far as the Senator who is now speaking is concerned, he has 
‘done what he could to secure a remedy for the condition that 
has prevailed with reference to water competition, I thoroughly 
agree with the Senator that water competition should be utilized 
wherever it is most economical, and the railroads should not be 
permitted to make a rate that is lower than cost, thus destroy- 
ing water competition. Now and then we have made little 

dabs at that situation with reference to the Great Lakes, A 
few years ago we adopted a provision—the Senator remembers 
it—that if the railroads made a low rate, so as to compete 
with water navigation during the summer, they could not raise 
that rate during the winter. It was not put in that language, 
but that was the effect of it. Congress, however, has never 
made any serious attempt to remedy the condition; and I am 
not sure that Congress is going to make any serious attempt in 
that direction, much as I think it ought to do so; and so long 
as these conditions do exist we had better wait, or at least be in 
a position to stop dumping millions and millions of dollars into 
waterways that will never be used. 


Since when? 
It has changed since the Government has got pos- 
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We had better first do our part to see that waterways shall 
have a fair chance before we appropriate hundreds of millions 
of 2 when under present conditions they have no chance 
at all. 

The Senator made a very unfortunate illustration in referring 
to Col. Deakyne’s report when he used the illustration of a rail- 
road. A fair comparison between the Missouri and the Mis- 
sissippi situation and the railroad situation would be this: 
Supposing that here is a railroad in first-class condition built 
between two cities, and there is no commerce upon that rail- 
road, and then the Goyernment proposes to build another rail- 
road between two other cities where like conditions preyail. 
Those who hold the opinion that I do would simply say that 
until commerce develops upon the railroad that is already, 
built, showing that the proposed railroad will be successful, 
we ought not to go on with the second railroad. That is all 
there is to the proposition. 

So far as this amendment is concerned, there is nothing in 
the amendment that will estop either the Senator from asking 
or the Congress from continuing to make appropriations upon 
the Missouri River; but I think the Senator will agree that 
if the Mississippi River experiment is a failure the Missouri 
River experiment can not be a success, and we ought not to 
be conducting two such enormously expensive experiments at 
the same time. 

Mr. SPENCER obtained the floor. 5; 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 2 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the roll be called; but the 
Chair is going to announce, adhering to a former ruling, that 
hereafter, unless business is done—and debate is not business— 
the roll will not be called every half hour. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Henderson Moses Smoot 
Calder Hitchcock Nelson Spencer 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. New Sterling 
Culberson Kell Norris Sutherland 
Cummins Kendrick Page ‘Trammell 
Dillingham Kenyon Pittman Underwood 
Fe d King Poindexter Vardaman 
Fletcher Kirby Pomerene Wadsworth 
France Lenroot Ransdell arren 

Ga McCumber Sheppard Weeks 
Hale McKellar Sherman Williams 
Hardin McLean Shields Wolcott 
Hardwick Martin, Ky. Simmons 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to announce the absence 
of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Nucent], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], who are in attendance upon a com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators haye answered 
to the roll-call There is a quorum present. z 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, there are two reasons why 
I fully agree with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
that the amendment on page 20 ought to be rejected. It has 
nothing to do with dollars and cents; there is no appropriation 
to it; but there is a whisper in the language of the amendment 
looking to a future discontinuance of appropriations in con- 
nection with the Missouri River, for the amendment which the 
senior Senator from Missouri and I agree in opposing concludes 
with the words “ should Congress hereafter fail to make further 
appropriations.” That has to do with the Missouri River. It 
indicates a possibility of future disregard of this great river 
that is unthinkable. 

It is both unfair and unwise to make an attack upon the great 
network of water transportation of which the Missouri and the 
Mississippi and the Ohio form the great interlocking highways. 
In 1910 Congress arranged for a commission to investigate 
into this matter—act of June 25, 1910. The report of that 
commission was made in 1911. It is published in House Docu- 
ment 1287, which I ask to have inserted in the Recorp as an 
appendix to my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 12, 1911. 
21 the honor to transmit herewith a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, of this date, together with copy of 
report by a special board of neer officers, dated November 29, 1910, 
— Noe ee, tated Helene Cy cen ne anes es 
een Kansas a 0 e 
6 compliance with an item contained in the river and 
harbor on of June 3 1910. . 
aid . ` Becretary of War. 


The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Without objection, it will be so 
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APPENDIX. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, January E, 1911. 


Sm: I have the honor to submit herewith, for transmission to Con- 
gress, report dated November 29, 1910, by a special board of engineer 
officers, composed of Col, F, V. Abbot, Col. C. McD. Townsend, and 
Maj. Charles Keller, Corps of Engineers, made in compliance with the 
following item in the river and barbor act of June 25, 1910: 

“Improving Missouri River, with a view to securing a permanent 
-foot channel between Kansas City and the mouth of the river, $1,000,- 
000; Provided, That the Secretary of War shall appoint a board of 
three officers to further consider and report upon the most economical 
and desirable plan of securing such channel, in which report con- 
sideration shall be given to the subject of cooperation on the part of 
jocal interests in the work of said improvement: Provided further, 
That the report hereby authorized shall be submitted to Congress on 
or before the opening of its next regular session.” 

The special board made a trip on this river from Kansas City to 
the mouth to learn existing conditions and to obscrye in person the 
‘state and effect of previous improvement works. A public hearing 
was held at Kansas City after due notice to all those interested. The 
physical characteristics of the river are briefly stated, and a com- 
prenenaiye discussion of the gencral peipeipies that govern conditions 
n such streams is giyen, with a résumé of improvement practiced in 
other countries. 

The special board reviews the past history of the improvement of 
„Missouri River, begun in 1832, carried on after 1884 by the Missouri 
‘River Commission until the commission was abolished in 1902, and 
continued since that date under the Chief of Engineers. The appro- 
priations for the entire river prior to the act of June 25, 1910, aggre- 
gate $12,279,618.69, of which about $7,000,000 has been expended 
below Kansas City. 

In applying the general principles to this specific case, the special 
board concludes that, first, caving banks must be revetted and, in gen- 
eral, held and protected as found when reached in a systematic progress 
of the work, When the banks are revetted, sloughs and minor chan- 
nels must be closed and the low-water flow concentrated, using low 
structures, thus leaving the minor channels still availabe for high- 
water flow. In connection with the protection of the caving banks, 
‘some of the bars opposite such banks may have to be held in place by 
inclined groins or spurs, consisting of low pile dikes of the standard 


type. 

Mie special board recommends the use of the standard structures de- 
yeloped under the Missouri River Commission, with some modifications 
as to negn of dikes and groins and distance between works on opposite 
shores. However, changes to other more efficient or economical types, 
should any be discovered, is not excluded. It is estimated that the work 
100 cost $20,000,000, with $500,000 annually for maintenance and 
360,000 additional per year for snagging, the latter expense, however, 

decrease as the improvement work advances and the accumulation of 
snags is reduced. 

In preparing the estimate of cost due consideration was given to the 
facts that at a number of localities revetments of the standard type, 
aggregating about 15 miles, had been built by parate interests; also 
that the river runs along rocky bluffs for about 30 per cent of the dis- 
‘tance below Kansas City. The board emphasizes strongly the absolute 
necessity of continuous and systematic work, beginning at points where 
‘the channel is securely held, and state that though to insure proper 
progress It may become necessary to begin work at a number of points, 
neo first general work should begin at Kansas City and proceed down- 
wtream. 

After investigating the question of local operation the special board 
recommends that the work of channel improvement be completely dis- 
associated from all work of levee construction and that local coopera- 
tion be not demanded, since there is no prospect of any cooperation 
which would materially reduce the cost of the work to the United 
‘States. It was developed at the public hearing held November 14, 1910, 
that the owners of the bottom Jands along the river were merely await- 
ling the protection of the banks before beginning the construction of 
‘levees on an extensive scale. 

This report bas been referred, as required by law, to the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors for consideration, and the board con- 
¡curs generally in the plan proposed; believing, however, that the project 
and methods should be sufficiently elastic to permit of modification from 
‘time to time as experience gained in the conduct of the work indicates. 
The board is further of the opinion that proper prosecution of this 
Work will require appropriations for construction amounting to about 
52,000,000 a year, and further appropriations for maintenance increas- 
ing from $60,000 to a final estimate of about $500,000 a year, 

J concur with the special board and the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors in the opinion that the plan proposed, subject to modifica- 
tion as work progresses, is the most economical and desirable one for 
securing a permanent 6-foot channel in the Missouri River from Kansas 
City to the mouth, and I recommend its adoption at the estimated 
cost of $20,000,000 plus the cost of maintenance, ultimateiy reaching 
{$500,000 annually, with an additional cost for snagging not exceeding 
{$60,000 annually, I further recommend that the appropriations be in 
amounts not less than $2,000,000 a year for original work, $60,000 an- 
Inually for snagging, and such amount increasing to $500,000 annually, 
as the progress of the work requires, for proper maintenance. 

I concur with the board that the levee construction should be left to 
jthe riparian owners, and that as a general rule other cooperation will 
be impracticable ; but I consider that along city fronts or at other special 
‘localities where large interests are involved, cooperation in the way of 
bank protection may properly be required. 

+ The item of law calling for this report provides that the report“ be 
submitted to Congress on or before the opening of its next regular ses- 
sion.” In view, however, of the limited time available after the passage 
ef the act and the character and scope of the investigation, it has been a 
physical impossibility to comply with the requirement. 

Very respectfully, 7 W. II. BIXBY, 
4 Chief of Enginecrs, United States Army. 

The Secretary or Wan. 

l Mr. SPENCER. In that report of the engineers the utility of 
the Missouri River as a navigable highway for transportation 
was unanimously admitted, and the recognition of $20,000,000 as 
being necessary for its improvement was adopted; Congress in 
the succeeding year passed an appropriation of $2,000,000, which 
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was the annual appropriation of the agreed-upon pclicy. To 
now attack that scheme, which has been running for so many 
years, and on which $6,103,223.40 has already been spent, is un- 
fair and unwise. i 

The other reason why I think the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri is right and that the amendment ought to be stricken out 
is because the amendment is entirely unnecessary. It attempts 
to restrict the engineers in their work. It seeks to tell them 
how they shall conduct their improvement of the Missouri 
River. With the amendment out of the bill, the engineers are 
entirely free to act as they have been acting for the highest 
efficiency and best use of the river; and this is precisely what 
ought to be continued. I hope the amendment will be rejecte. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
next amendment of the committee, 
The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 15, to insert: 

Tennessee River, Tenn., Alas, and Ky.: The Secretary of War is 
hereby authorized to prosecute the work of improvement on the existing 
project for the section between Chattanooga and Browns Island in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation in report submitted in Rivers and 
Harbors Committee Document No. 8, Sixty-fifth Congress, third session, 
that the condition precedent requiring local interests to assume and 
pay all claims for flowage damages be waived. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that this amendment may, 
go over temporarily, as the Senator from Iowa IMr. Kenyon] 
has been called out of the Chamber, ' 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the request? i 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, I do not think we ought to 
pars it over. Let us have n statement about it. We can proceed 
until the Senator from Iowa returns. 

Mr, SMOOT. Well, then, I will talk until the Senator from 
Towa can come in, if the Senator thinks he is going to gain any, 
time by that, unless the Senator from Tennessee wants to make 
a statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I do not desire to make one at the 
present time. I did want to know what the inquiry of the Senator 
from Utah was. ‘ 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator that the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] is particularly familiar with this 
item. I know that the Senator from Alabama has other engage- 
ments, which it is very important for him to meet, and I suggest 
that he state the reasons for the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I shali be glad to hear the statement of 
the Senator now, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I think I can make a brief 
statement about this matter that will satisfy the Senator from 
Utali or any other Senator who may want light on the subject. 

Five years ago, in the Sixty-third Congress, an appropriation 
was made for the improvement of this stretch of the Tennessee 
River, and $500,000 was appropriated for the purpose. At that 
time, as at all times, there were a lot of gentlemen who had a 
water-power project in view, and their view of it was all that 
they had; but they said, “ If you will give us permission to build. 
one high dam at this place so as to develop water power, we shall 
be glad to avail ourselves of that privilege.” Therefore a pro- 
vision was inserted in the bill that the Secretary of War, at 
his discretion, might build one high dam or two low dams, the 
high dam being constructed for the purpose of developing a water- 
power site and producing water power. 

When an investigation was made it developed that in order 
to build a dam sufficiently high to produce water power the 
flowage damages would be $572,000; and when that fact de- 
veloped these gentlemen who had in mind the possibility of 
developing a water-power site or dam flung up their hands and 
never have been heard from since, and never will be again, be- 
cause even a dam 30 feet high would not produce sufficient 
power to justify a flowage damage to start with of $572,000. So 
the matter has been resting. 

The board of engineers made a different investigation and a 
different report, and recommended this amendment, upon the 
idea that when they do begin the development they will con- 
struct two low dams, the cost of which will be something less, 
perhaps, than the cost of the high dam, and the flowage damages 
about $20,000. This amendment was inserted at their sugges- 
tion. Gen. Taylor appeared before the committee, and he 
drafted this amendment and thought that it ought to be adopted, 
and therefore the committee very promptly inserted it in the 
bill. ' 

That is a short, concise statement of the facts. I think the 
Senate ought to consent to the amendment remaining in the 
bill. I shall be very glad to answer any questions I can which 
any- Senator desires to ask me with reference to it. 


The Secretary will state the 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, upon the face of this amend- 
ment there is no appropriation provided for. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. An appropriation of $500,000 was made 
five years ago, but it has never been taken advantage of. The 
money is still in the Treasury. 

Mr: SMOOT. In the year 1915 there was an amount of 
$501,000 set aside for the Tennessee River from the lump sum 
appropriated; but this amendment, if it is adopted, means that 
there will be a future expenditure on the project of $600,000, 
in round numbers. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. How does the Senator get that iden? 

Mr: SMOOT. I get it from the reports that are made. 

Mr. BANKHBAD. The annual river and harbor appropria- 
tion bill passed in the Sixty-third Congress carried, as I have 
stated, an appropriation of $500,000, the Secretary of War hay- 
ing the discretion to construct one high dam or two low dams, 
That is the provision of the bill. As I have stated, it has been 
demonstrated that no company, no corporation, no individual, 
will undertake to build a power dam there, and of course the 
Government. will not do so, with a flowage damage of $570,000 
to begin with. Therefore this provision simply authorizes the 
Secretary of War to construct two low dams, or, in his discre- 
tion, to construct two low dams and abandon the project for 
the high dam. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not disagree in substance with the state- 
ment which has just been made by the Senator from Alabama. 
What I did say is that this amendment, though it earries no 
appropriation, means the expenditure from the Treasury of the 
United States of something like $600,000. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is the point I am making. Where 
does the Senator get the $600,000 from? 

Mr. SMOOT. From the appropriation that has already been 
made for the project. 

Mr. BANKHBAD. That is $500,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, I do know, as I have stated, under the 
act of 1915, which carried a lump-sum appropriation of $80,- 
000,000, there was set aside by the Secretary of War for the 
Tennessee River project $501,000. The total for the Sixty- 
third Congress is reported to be $724,000, I will say to the 
Senator, according to the report E hold in my hand. Now, 
there may be some of that appropriation expended. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the Senator mean to say that now, 
under existing law, there is $724,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. TI can not say what the balance is. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, But none of it bas been expended. 
has been no expenditure at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. It shows that there is $724,000. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I am glad tọ know that. It is better than 
I thought, then. The appropriation has already been made 
for this work. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no appropriation carried in this bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; that is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was my opening statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. . It is in the form of a previous allotment 
by the Secretary of War, is it not? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is no appropriation whatever car- 
ried in this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no appropriation carried in this bill, 
as I stated. 

' Mr. BANKHEAD, That is right. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I said that the passage of it means that 
work. would be begun that would cost, in round numbers, 
$600,000. 
`~ Mr. BANKHEAD. Perhaps that is true, Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of a previous appropriation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the department undertakes the work 
nnd prosccutes it, in the end it will cost about that much 
money. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is true, I think. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know that I have anything further to 
say about the project, nor would it amount to anything if I 
did object to the wording of this amendment. The money is 
already appropriated and will be expended. The Senator from 
3 wanted to express himself on the Tennessee River project 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will say to the Senator that this money 
has been available for five years and none of it has yet been 
expended, and I can not tell when it will be; perhaps never. I 
do not know. It is a matter of discretion. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] has just 
entered the Chamber, and he says he does not believe there is 
any use in spending any time on the Tennessee River or any 


There 


other river, as long as the Oklawalia River appropriation was 
adopted ; so I shall have nothing more to say about it. 

Mr. KENYON. ‘There is no use in discussing any river. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 2, to insert : 

Ohio River: Continuing improvement by the construction of locks and 
dams with a view to securing a navigable depth of 9 feet, $3,000,000, 

Mr. KENYON. I understand there is an unexpended balance 
for the Ohio River; that, with something like $9,000,000 and con- 
tracts amounting to some $3,000,000, there is left $6,000,000 for 
the Ohio River project. If that is true, and the chairman of 
the committee probably knows, what is the use of the appropria- 
tion of $3,000,000? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The entire matter is explained on page 11 
of the report in a communication from the Chief of Engineers 
to the Commerce Committee setting out precisely the reason for 
this amendment. The Chief of Engineers says: 

2. The estimates for funds to be carried for river and harbor im- 
provements in the pending bill were submitted to Congress before the 
armistice was signed, and at that time the estimates were scaled down 
on account of the existing war conditions. In this scaling down, consid- 
eration was given to the amounts available, and wherever such amounts 
appeared to be sufficient to carry on the work at even a reduced rate 
estimates were cut e ai It appeared that both the Ohio and 
Allegheny Rivers works could procced at a fair rate of progress without 
additional appropriation, and no data which warranted me in asking for 
the inclusion of the above amounts in the pending bill were received 
before the bill was passed by the House of Representatives; but from 
data which have received within a few days, it appears that these 
amounts are necessary in order that the aboye improvements can be 
properly prosecuted. 

. It now appears that the funds available for the Ohio River will be 
all obligated by contract, or allotted to locks and dams being con- 
structed by day labor, before the end of the present fiscal year, making it 
impracticable, with the funds heretofore appropriated, to take up any 
new work before late in 1920. This will result in loss of at least one 
year’s time in the completion of the Ohio River project, and possibly 
the loss of two years’ time. The condition of this improvement is now 
such that it is desirable to prosecute it as rapidly as possible, in order 
that advantage of the money that has already been spent may be ob- 
tained in the near future. Briefly, all of the locks and dams from Pitts- 
burgh to Cincinnati, except Dams Nos. 30, 32, 34, and 36, have been 
completed or are under construction. Below Cincinnati, Dams Nos. 39, 
41, 43, and 48 are under construction. It is most important at the 
present time to fully complete the improvement from Pittsburgh to Cin- 
cinnati, and without the additional appropriation herein asked for the 
completion of this stretch of the river will be delayed at least one and 

bly two years. Tabular statements showing the condition of the 
ocks and dams on the Ohio Rivyer are herewith. 

That is all with reference to the Ohio River. Then he 
speaks further with reference to the Allegheny River, and at- 
tached to the letter is a detailed statement with reference to alf 
the locks and dams. If the Senator will just refer to the 
report on pages 11 and 12 and subsequent pages, he will find 
that the Chief of Engineers gives the whole statement in refer- 
ence to the progress of the work on these locks and dams, It 
was on the strong recommendation of the Chief of Engineers 
as embodied in this letter that the committee saw fit to insert 
the amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. What is the balance on hand? 

Mr. HARDING. If the Senator from Florida will permit me, 
the engineer made a statement to the committee. There is a 
diserepaney between the amount on hand at this time and the 
report as given to the committee. An account of the amount of 
expenditures shows between five and a half and six million dol- 
lars on hand. The engineers asked to have this amendment 
inserted, because that is only sufficient to carry on the work 
during the year 1919, and they thought they would like to have 
this provision made in case there should be a failure of the 
river and harbor bill next year, so that they may continue the 
work along during the next year. 

Mr. KENYON. So the purpose of this appropriation is in 
ease there should be a failure of the river and harbor bill next 
year? 

Mr. HARDING. ‘That is the main object. 

Mr. KENYON. ‘The money is not needed for this year. 

Mr. HARDING. No; it is not needed.. As the Senator is 
doubtless’ aware, the Ohio River improvement contemplates an 
expenditure of something like $20,000,000 yet to be made—it 
may be $24,000,000—and the 9-foot channel covers a distance of 
something like 980 miles. The work is constantly going on, and 
the engineers felt that they would like to have the assurance 
on the part of Congress that this work would be hastened to 
completion. 1 

Mr. KENYON. I am familiar with the project, and I risk 
the prediction that it will all be worthless when it is done. 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator from Iowa may be correct, but 
he will admit that if there is an interior waterway project sus- 
ceptible of being made worth while the Ohio River certainly is 
one of that sort. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I will state to the Senator from Iowa that 
the report shows the amount estimated to complete the im- 
provement is $23,265,488, and that the outstanding liabilities 
and contract obligations are $3,587,320. It is by reason of 
having incurred obligations and let contracts that the available 
funds will not be sufficient to carry on the work for the period 
desired. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course, if we are to spend 
money with no regard to the amount of commerce that is de- 
yeloped through the expenditure of Government money I know 
of no better river to spend it upon than the Ohio. But I want 
to call attention to the fact that with a continued loss in com- 
merce from year to year, if the work costs in proportion to 
what it has so far over the 200 miles of the Ohio River the 
cost will average over $86,000 a mile, and that is rather an 
expensive channel for commerce to travel over. 

However, I take it for granted that it is not a question of 
return upon the investment. That idea has gone glimmering 
long ago. I predict now that before the Government stops 
spending money upon the Mississippi River it will amount to 
more than it would cost the Government to build a double-track 
railroad line upon both sides of the river the whole length of 
the river, and the interest upon the amount that has and 
will be spent upon the Mississippi River would pay the opera- 
tion of said railroad lines and deliver the commerce without 
cost to the people along the Mississippi River and then save 
money to the Government, 

That will be the result if the work as mapped out and as 
contemplated is carried into effect. But I notice even in the 
Jower Mississippi the amount of money expended on the thou- 
sand dollars will average a little over $100,000 a mile already, 
und they have not touched the project we speak of. 

So we must set aside the idea that the expenditure of money 
upon the rivers of the country is based upon what we are going 
to receive in return from them, based upon whether it is a 
financial project worthy of spending Government money en or 
not. 

I have not anything further to say, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
sert: 

Allegheny River, Pa.: For maintenance of open-channel work, $8,000 ; 
continuing improvement by construction of locks and dams, $1,000,000 ; 
in all, $1,008,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 17, after the 
words “first session,” to strike out “ $24,000; completing” and 
insert “$33,000”; in line 18, before the word “ improvement,” 
to insert “for” and, in line 21, after the words “in all,” to 
strike out “ $221,000” and insert “ $230,000," so as to make the 
clause read: 


Grand Marais, Marquette, Marquette Bay, and Ontonagon Harbors, 
and Keweenaw Waterway, Mich.; Ashland and Port Wing Harbors 
Wis. ; Duluth-Superior Harbor, Minn. and Wis. ; AS Bay and Gran 
Marais Harbors, Minn.: For maintenance, $59, ; completing im- 
provement of Duluth-Superior Harbor in accordance with the report 
submitted in House Document No. 1018, Sixty-fourth Congress, first 
session, $33,000; for improvement of Keweenaw Waterway at Princess 
Point in accordance with the report submitted in House ument No. 
$35, Sixty-third Congress, second session, $138,000; in all, $230,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 2, after the word 
„maintenance,“ to strike out “ $38,000; completing ” and insert 
* $80,000"; in the same line, before the word“ improvement,“ 
to insert “for”; and in line 5, after the words “in all,” to 
strike out “$71,000” and insert “ $113,000," so as to make the 
clause read: 


! Manistique Harbor, Mich.; Menominee, Oconto, Green Bay, Algoma, 
Kewaunee, Two Rivers, Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Port Washington, Mil- 
waukee, Racine, Kenosha, and Waukegan I arbors, Sturgeon Bay and 
Lake Michigan Ship Canal, and Fox River, Wis.: For maintenance, 
$80,000; for improvement of Sturgeon Bay and Lake Michigan Ship 
Canal in accordance with the report submitted in House Document No, 
1382, Sixty-second Congress, third session, 833,000; in all, $113,000. 


} The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 10, after the word 
u maintenance,” to strike out “$110,000; completing” and in- 
sert “$140,000; in the same line, before the word “ improve- 
ment,” to insert “for”; and in line 13, after the words “in all,” 
to strike out “ $148,170” and insert $178,170,” so as to read: 


Chicaga and Calumet IIarbors, Chicago and Illinois Rivers, III.; 
Calumet River, III. and Ind.: and Indiana and Michigan City Harbors, 
Ind.: For maintenance, $140,000; for improvement of Calumet Harbor 
in accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 237, 
Sixty-third Congress, first session, $38,170; in all, $178,170. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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after line 5, to in- 


The next amendment was, on page 24, line 9, after the word 
„maintenance,“ to strike out “$42,700” and insert $104,500,” 
so as to make the clause read: i 


St. Joseph Harbor and River, Saugatuck Harbor and Kalamazoo 
River, South Haven, Holland, Grand Haven, Muskegon, White Lake, 
Pentwater, Ludington, Manistee, Portage Lake, Arcadia, Frankfort, 
Charlevoix, and Petoskey Harbors, and Grand River, Mich,; For main- 
tenance, $104,500. ’ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 11, before the word 
“and,” to strike out “ Duluth” and insert “ Duluth-Superior,” 
so as to make the clause read: ‘ 


ch channel connecting waters of the Great Lakes between Chicago, 
Duluth-Superior, and Buffalo, including St. Marys River, St. Clair 
River, channels in Lake St. Clair and Detroit River, Mich. : Completing 
improvement of Grosse Pointe Channel, Lake St. Clair, in aceordance 
with the report submitted in House Document No. 188, Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress first session, $94,000; for improvement of Livingstone Channel, 

troit River, in accordance with the report submitted in House Docu- 
ment No. 322, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session, $750,000; in all, 
$844,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 24, before the word 
“improvement,” to strike out “Completing” and insert For 
maintenance, $5,000; completing,” and in line 5, after the word 
“Improvement,” to insert “in all, $72,500," so as to make the 
clause read: 

Mackinac, Cheboygan, Rogers City, Alpena, Harbor Beach, and Mon- 
roe Harbors, Saginaw, Black, Clinton, and Rouge Rivers, Mich.: For 
maintenance, $5,000; completing improvement of Alpena Harbor in 
accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 830, 
Sixty-fifth Congress, second session, and subject to the conditions set 
forth in said document, $67,500: Provided, That no expense shall be 
incurred by the United States for acquiring any lands required for the 
purpose of this improvement; in all, $72,500. a 

The amendment was agreed to. ‘ 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 8, before the word 
“ improvement,” to strike out “ completing” and insert “for”; 
in line 13, before the word “improvement,” to strike out “ com- 
pleting“ and insert for“; in line 19, before the word “im- 
provement,” to strike out “completing” and insert “for”; in 
line 20, before the word “improvement,” to strike out “com- 
pleting” and insert “for”; and in line 23, before the word 
“improvement,” to strike out “completing” and insert for,“ 
so as to make the clause read: ‘ 

Toledo, Port Clinton, Sandusky, Huron, Vermilion, Lorain, Cleveland, 
Fairport, Ashtabula, and Conneaut Harbors, Ohio: For maintenance, 
$55,000 ; for improvement of Sandusky Ilarbor in accordance with the 
report submitted in House Document No. 982, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document, 
$181,000; for improvement of Huron Harbor in accordance with the 
report submitted in House Document No. 5, Sixty-third Congress, first 
session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document, 
$34,500: Provided, That no expense shall be incurred by the United 
States for acquiring any lands required for the p of this im- 
provement; for ipro reata: of Lorain Harbor, $20, ; for improve- 
ment of Fairport rbor in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 206, Sixty-third Congress, first session, $238,500; 
for improvement of Ashtabula Harbor in accordance with the report 
submitted in House Document No. 997, Sixty-fourth Congress, first 
session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document, 
$83,000 ; in all, $612,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 7, before the word 
“maintenance,” to strike out “ For” and insert “ Continuing im- 
provement and for”; in the same line, after the word “ mainte- 
nance,” to strike out “ $31,000” and insert “ $156,000”; in line 
10, after the words “first session,” to strike out “ $182,000" 
and insert “ $145,000"; and, in line 18, after the words “in 
all,” to strike out “$189,400” and insert “$327,400,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Erie Harbor, Pa.; Dunkirk and Buffalo Harbors, Black Rock Channel 
and Tonawanda Harbor, and Niagara River, N. Y.: Continuing im- 

rovement and for maintenance, $156,000 ; completing improvement of 
uffalo Harbor in accordance with the report submitted in House Docu- 
ment No. 1139, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, $145,000; complet- 
ing improvement of Buffalo Harbor in accordance with the report sub- 
mitted in House Document No. 1004, Sixty-fifth Congress, second 
session, $26,400; in all, $327,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 19, after the words 
“second session,” to strike out“ $38,000 ” and insert “ $50,000 ” ; 
in line 22, after the words “first session,” to strike out 
“ $54,000 ” and insert“ $72,000 ” ; and, in line 23, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “$111,500” and insert “ $141,500,” so as 
to make the clause read: 


Oleott, Charlotte, Pultneyville, Great Sodus Bay, Little Sodus Bay, 
Oswego, Ca Vincent, and Ogdensburg Harbors, N. Y.: For mainte- 
nance, 819 ; completing improvement at Oswego Harbor in accord- 
ance with ihe report submitted in House Document No. 570, Sixty-fifth 
Congress, second session, $50,000; completing improvement of ens- 
burg Harbor in accordance with the report submitted in House - 
2141500. 663, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, $72,000; in all, 

+9 . 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 27, line 9, before the word 

“ improvement,” to strike out completing” and insert“ for,” 

and, in line 12, before the word “improvement,” to strike out 
“ completing ” and insert “ for,” so as to rend: 

San Francisco, Oakland, Richmond, Monterey, and Humboldt Harbors, 

N R Pa, Mare 

Island Strait, and Suisun Channel, Cal.: For maintenance, $124,800; 

for maintenance of Oakland Harbor in accordance with the report 


$12,000; for improvement of 
gubmitted i 


Mr. FLETCHER. There is an omission there. In lines 3 and 
4, on page 27, after the words “ Mare Island Strait,” I move to 
insert the words “Suisun Bay,” so as to read: 

Mare Island Strait, Suisun Bay, and Suisun Channel, Cal. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. I move the same amendment in tine 9. In 
line 9, before the word “ Suisun,” I move to insert the words 
* Suisun Bay and.” 
| The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
| The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 10, before the word 
* maintenance,” to strike out For” and insert Continuing im- 
provement and for; and in the same line, after the word“ main- 
tenance,” to strike out “$65,800” and insert $222,000.” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Sacramento, Feather, San Joaquin, and Mokelumne Rivers, and Stock- 
ton and Mormon Channels (diverting carals), Cal.: Continuing improve- 
ment and for maintenance, $222,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 14, after the words 
“Coos Bay,” to strike out “$74,000; completing” and insert 
“$121,000”; in the same line, before the word “improvement,” 
to insert for“; in line 18, before the word“ improvement,” to 
strike out * completing” and insert “for”; and in line 25, after 
the words “in all,” to strike out “$368,000” and insert 
* $415,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Coquille, Coos, Sluslaw, and Yaquina Rivers, and Coos, Yaquina, Tilla- 
mook, and Nehalem Bays, Oreg.: For maintenance and continuing im- 
provement of channel over the bar at Coos Bay, $121,000; for improve- 
ment of Coquille Bar and Harbor in accordance with the report sub- 
mitted in House Document No 207, Sixty-fifth Congress, first ‘session, 
and subject to the conditions set forth in said document, $64,000; for 
improvement of Coos Bay in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. „ Sixty-fifth Congress, first session, $130.000 ; 
for improvement of Yaquina Bay and Harbor in accordance with the 
report submitted in House Document No. 109, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 
session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document, 
$100,000; in all, $415,000. The project for the improvement of Tilla- 
mook Bay, Oreg., is hereby modified in accordance with the report sub- 
mitted in House Document 730, Sixty-fifth Congress, second session. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 6, before the word 
*maintenance,” to strike out “For” and insert“ Continuing im- 
provement and for,” and in the same line, after the word 
“ maintenance,” to strike out “$554,000” and insert “$595,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Columbia and lower Willamette Rivers below Vancouver, Wash., and 
Portland, Oreg., and mouth of Columbia River, Oreg. and Wash.: Con- 
Unuing improvement and for maintenance, $595,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 10, after the word 
u maintenance,” to strike out “$43,100” and insert “ $71,100,” 
and in line 14, after the words “in all,” to strike out “ $44,900” 
and insert “ $71,900,” so as to make the clause read: 


Willamette River above Portland and at Willamette Falis, Yamhill 
River and Clatskanie River from the mouth to Clatskanie, Oreg. ; 
Cowlitz, Lewis, and Grays Rivers, and Skamokawa Creek, Wash.: For 
maintenance, $70,100; compicting improvement of Skamoka Creek 
su 


wa 
in accordance with the report mitted in House Document No. 111, 


Sixty-third Congress, first session, $1,800 ; in all, $71,900. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, line 3, after the word 
„ point,” to strike out “ ; completing” and insert “: Provided 
Jurther, That local interests shall furnish a place of deposit 
for the dredged material and the bulkheads necessary to confine 
such material;”; in line 6, before the word “improvement,” to 
insert “for”; in line 9, after “$30,000,” to insert: Provided, 
That before work on this project is commenced, the report shall 
be referred to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
for review as to whether the project should be modified to meet 
existing conditions or whether conditions of local cooperation 
should be imposed ”; in line 17, after the word “ document,” to 
strike out $56,000; completing ” and insert “ $89,000”; in line 
18, before the word “improvement,” to insert “for”; and, in 


t 


line 22, after the words “in all,” to strike out “$165,000” and 
insert “ $288,000,” so as to make the clause read: 


material; for imp " of Skagit ver i x Fd 
; rovement o ver in accordance 
with the report printed in House Document No, 935, Sixty-third Con- 
gress, second session, $30,000: Provided, That before work on this 
roject is commenced, the report shall be referred to the Board of 

neers for Rivers and Harbors for review as to whether the ject 
shal! be modified to meet existing conditions or whether conditions of 
local cooperation should be im 
cortes Harbor in 


confine 


The amendment was agreed to. 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence ef the 
Senate for a moment. 

Iam not going to discuss the league of nations this morning 
but hope to do so later. I rise for the purpose of putting into 
the Reconp an opinion touching the constitutionality of any act 
of Congress or of the Senate that would make the United States 
a part of the league of nations under the plan proposed by Presi- 
dent Wilson, which I hope may be helpful te Senators in reach- 
ing a-correct conclusion of this most remarkable proposition and 
extraordinary document, 

The proposed organization of a league of nations carries us 
into unexplored regions of diplomacy. It presents a problem 
far-reaching in its effect, the solution of which will test the 
capacity of the American people for self-government and the 
preservation of American institutions, It marks the most vital 
period in the life of this Nation up to date and calls for the 
highest order of courage, manhood, and statesmanship, I hope 
the measure may receive ripe, mature, full, and complete discus- 
sion, I have no sympathy whatever with the suggestion made 
by President Wilson that the discussion by the Senate should be 
postponed until he comes home. A most unusual and regrettable 
request the President has made. If President Wilson had 
thought more of America, her people, her institutions, and cared 
less for the triumph of his own personal ideas and efforts he 
would have said to the American people, discuss the measure,” 
“vivisect it,” “analyze it,” “tear it to pieces,” and find out 
its every possible defect, if defects there be in the plan, because, 
Mr. President, it is only by the attrition of ideas and friction 
of suggestions that the truth, the eternal truth, shall be evolved. 
No man possesses a corner on all the wisdom and patriotism 
of this Republic; all men are fallible, even the Presidency of 
the United States is not hedged about with divine omniscience. 
To ask the Congress to withhold its criticism of the league of na- 
tions until the President returns from Europe is on a par with 
the wisdom and prudence of the advice given to a man who is 
starting out on a long journey through a wilderness, beset by 
savages and wild beasts, to first supply himself with a sufficient 
amount of chloroform to soothe his senses and to drive out of his 
soul all apprehensions of fear. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
the liberty of the American citizen and the permanency of 
American institutions, Never in the history of this Republic 
was it quite so necessary for every man, woman, and child capable 
of understanding the genius and principles of our Government to 
be on guard and sound the note of warning when danger is 
ahead. 

I hope, however, the criticism and discussion of the President's 
proposed league of nations may be free of all partisan bias and 
the spirit of faultfinding. Let the truth be the end sought and 
the good of the American people the thing to be subserved. I 
am heartily in favor of the purpose which the President seeks 
to subserve in the league of nations. I want peace, world peace; 
I want reason and justice and righteousness to rule throughout 
the world. I wish we could stop so much talk about war and 
armaments. But, Mr. President, I would not take the step that 
the President is asking the American people to take without in- 
voking the assistance, criticism, and the fullest investigation by 
all the people before taking this important step. The gravity 
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and seriousness of this movement is so overwhelming a wise, 
patriotic, and prudent man would hesitate, even though he knew 
he were right. The man who will yield to the mesmeric power of 
the President’s personality or be swayed by presidential patron- 
age in the settlement of this great question is not fit to enjoy 
the advantages of citizenship, much less hold office in this 
Republic. 

I am going to ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the 
Recorp a very able discussion of the constitutionality of certain 
phases of the league of nations by Hon. Hannis Taylor, of this 
city. Dr. Taylor is a great lawyer of accurate and profound in- 
formation. He is an erudite historian, an accomplished man of 
letters, a scholar, and a statesman with a vision, and of ripe 
experience. I hope the views expressed in this paper may throw 
some light on the great question at issue and be of help to Sena- 
tors and the American people in reaching a correct conclusion, 

I am not going to have it read, but I ask permission to have 
it inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Wasurnoton, D. C., February 17, 1919. 


Hon. James K. VARDAMAN, 
United States Senate. 


Dran Senator: You have requested me to express my opinion 
upon the following question of constitutional law: Has the Gov- 
ernment of the United States the power to make treaties, as 
an attribute of sovereignty independent of and superior to the 
Constitution? Or, to state the matter in another form, is not 
the treaty-making power limited by its very nature to a certain 
clearly defined area within which it must be exercised in sub- 
ordination to all the fundamental principles and limitations 
which inhere in the instrument as a whole? 

In the Washington Post of Sunday, the 16th, there appeared 
as a leader an editorial entitled“ The people must decide,” 
which is so lucid, so exhaustive, so convincing that I have 
resolved to adopt it as an expression of my own views. I hereby 
tender it to you as such, without the slightest idea as to the 
authorship of it: 

“THE PEOPLE MUST DECIDE. 

“The power exercised by the Government of the United 
States was delegated to it by the States and by the people. 
This power is not transferable. It can not be increased or 
diminished by any action of the Government nor increased 
or diminished by any action of the States or the people, except 
by a method provided by the States and the people when they 
granted the power. The individuals temporarily executing 
the power by virtue of their offices have nothing to do with the 
origin, transfer, or modification of the power. Their oaths of 
office require them to execute the duties imposed upon them, 
and no more, 

“The United States Government, not being the originator 
of its powers, is not authorized to confer with foreign govern- 
ments as to any changes that individuals may deem desirable 
in the nature and scope of America’s national powers. It does 
not matter whether these individuals are in or out of office, 
whether they are influential with the people or whether they 
believe they are qualified to make improvements in the relations 
between the people, the States, and the Federal Government. 


“The treaty-making power of the United States can not, of 


course, amend the Constitution which creates the treaty-making 
power. Within the scope of its authority the treaty-making 
power is supreme, but its power is limited, just as all other 
powers of the Government are limited. The treaty-making 
power is in continuous operation, as it were, and so is Con- 
gress. A treaty made yesterday may be amended or repealed 
by a law made to-day or by a new treaty made to-morrow. A 
treaty is the supreme law of the land, but any other law passed 
by Congress may annul the treaty. 

„Under the Constitution Congress has certain powers which 
it can not enlarge, diminish, modify, or ignore. It has the 
power to declare war, which includes the power to avoid or 
terminate war. It can not delegate this power to the President, 
the Supreme Court, a league of nations, or any other agency, 
nor can it return this power to the States and the people. Nor 
can the States or the people make war except by virtue of a 
declaration by Congress. Some Presidents have been accused 
of making war without a declaration by Congress, but there 
are important distinctions between casual armed collisions and 
a state of war. 

“No treaty can be made by which the United States Gov- 
ernment can agree to substitute the decision of a league of na- 
tions for Congress in declaring n state of war. Nor can any 
treaty pass the Supreme Court which attempts to create an 


obligation upon Congress to declare war when called upon te 
do so by an international organization. Nor can cny treaty 
pass muster which obliges Congress to accept the mandate of 
another authority regarding the size and composition of the 
United States Army, the Navy, the fortifications or the arma< 
ments of the United States or its possessions on land or sea. 
Nor can any treaty be put into effect which would compel the 
United States to send an Army overseas against the will of 
Congress. Nor can any treaty be made which deprives the 
United States of the right to preserve its neutrality in case of 
war between two or more foreign nations, for denial of this 
right would be equivalent to denial of the right co declare war. 
Nor can any treaty be made under which, upon the outbreak 
of foreign war, the United States would be compelled to sus- 
pend its commerce with any State against the will of Congress. 

“Tf the violent assumption should be made that a treaty 
could be ratified, providing for some of these transfers of na- 
tional power, and that it might be operative in spite of its con- 
flict with the Constitution, it should be remembered that any 
Congress, by a majority vote, may set aside such a treaty at 
any time. It is quite imaginable that an Executive might en- 
deavor to comply with a treaty obligating the Nation to make 
war, suspend commerce, or abandon neutrality, and that a Con- 
gress, wholly disagreeing with the Executive, might enact legis- 
lation making the treaty a scrap of paper. But it is not to be 
presumed that any unconstitutional treaty will ever be ratified 
by the Senate, or that any Executive will ever attempt to deny 
or ignore the exclusive power of Congress to declare war, raise 
an Army and Navy, borrow money, and regulate commerce 
between the States and with foreign nations. 

“The question whether the United States shall join a league 
of nations must go to the people for decision. The President 
and the Senate, as the treaty-making power, have no power to 
amend the Constitution. Even though the Senate should unani- 
mously ratify a treaty transferring the war-making power to 
a league of nations, still the old Constitution would stand un- 
impaired, and all their effort would be vain, unless the people 
should modify their will as expressed in the organic law that 
controls all parts of the Government.” 

All sound constitutional lawyers regard as preposterous the 
contention that this Government has the power to make treaties 
as an attribute of sovereignty independent of and superior to 
the Constitution itself. In disposing of that unplausible heresy, 
Mr. Justice Brewer, one of the most eminent of our jurists, said, 
in Turner v. Williams (194 U. S., 279): “ While undoubtedly 
the United States as a nation has all the powers which were 
in any nation, Congress is not authorized in all things to act 
for the Nation, and too little effect has been given to the 10th 
article of the amendments to the Constitution. * * * The 
powers the people have given to the General Government are 
named in the Constitution, and all not there named, either ex- 
pressly or by implication, are reserved to the people and can be 
exercised only by them or upon further grant from them.” In 
speaking the final word on this vital subject the same justice 
said in Kansas and Colorado (206 U. S., 89): “But the propo- 
sition that there are legislative powers affecting the Nation as 
a whole which belong to, although not expressed in, the grant 
of powers, is in direct conflict with the doctrine that this is a 
Government of enumerated powers. That this is such a Gov- 
ernment clearly appears from the Constitution independently of 
the amendments, for otherwise there would be an instrument 
granting certain specific things made operative to grant other 
and distinct things. This natural construction of the original 
body of the Constitution is made absolutely certain by the 
tenth amendment. This amendment, which was seemingly. 
adopted with prescience of just such contention as the present, 
discloses the widespread fear that the National Government 
might, under the pressure of a supposed general welfare, at- 
tempt to exercise powers which had not been granted. With 
equal determination the framers intended that no such assump- 
tion should ever find justification in the organic act, and that if 
in the future further powers seemed necessary they should be 
granted by the people in the manner they had provided for 
amending that act.” j 

Judge Cooley, in his “Principles of Constitutional Law,” 
page 117, says: “The Constitution imposes no restriction upon 
this power (treaty-making power), but it is subject to the im- 
plied restriction that nothing can be done under it which 
changes the Constitution of the country or robs a department 
of the Government or any of the States of its constitutional 
authoriy.“ John Randolph Tucker in his very able work on the 
Constitution (Vol. II, p. 725), says: “A treaty therefore can 
not take away essential liberties secured by the Constitution 
of the people. A treaty can not bind the United States to do 
what the Constitution forbids them to do. We suggest a furs 
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ther limitation. A treaty can not compel any department of 
the Government to do what the Constitution submits to its ex- 
clusive and absolute will. On these questions the true canon 
of construction, that the treaty-making power in its seeming 
absoluteness and unconditional extent, is confronted with 
equally absolute and unconditional authority vested in the ju- 
diciary.” Alexander Hamilton (Works IV, p. 342), writing to 
Gen. Washington, July 9, 1795, says: “A treaty can not be made 
which alters the Constitution of the country or which infringes 
any express exceptions to the power of the Constitution of the 
United States.” Mr. Marcy, Secretary of State, writing to Mr. 
Mason, minister to France, September 11, 1854, said: The Con- 
stitution is to prevail over a treaty where the provisions of the 
one come in conflict with the other. It would be difficult to find 
a reputable lawyer in this country who would not yield a ready 
assent to this proposition.” 

In the Cherokee Tobacco Case, Eleventh Wallace, 616, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States said: “It need hardly be said 
that a treaty can not change the Constitution or be valid if it be 
in violation of that instrument. This results from the nature 
and fundamental principles of our Government.” And in Holden 
against Joy, Seventeenth Wallace, 243, the same court said, in 
speaking of the treaty-making power: “ That the framers of the 
Constitution intended that it should extend to all those objects 
which in the intercourse of nations has usually been regarded 
as the proper subjects of negotiation and treaty, if not incon- 
sistent with the nature of our Government and the relation 
between the States and the United States.” In Downes against 
Bidwell, One hundred and eighty-second United States, page 370, 
Chief Justice Fuller said: “Indeed a treaty which undertook 
to take away what the Constitution secured, or to enlarge the 
Federal jurisdiction would be simply void. * * * And it cer- 
tainly can not be admitted that the power of Congress to levy 
and collect taxes and duties can be curtailed by an arrangement 
made with a foreign nation by the President and two-thirds 
of a quorum of the Senate. See Tucker on the Constitution, 
sections 354, 356.“ In the same case Justice White, page 312, 
said: The theory as to the treaty-making power, upon which 
the argument which has just been commented upon rests, it is 
now proposed to be shown, is refuted by the history of the 
Government from the beginning * * *. The effect of the 
principle asserted is equally antagonistic, not only to the ex- 
press provisions but to the spirit of the Constitution in other 
respects. Thus, if it be true that the treaty-making power has 
the authority which is asserted, what becomes of that branch 
of Congress which is peculiarly the representative of the people 
of the United States, and what is left of the functions of that 
body under the Constitution * * *. If the treaty-making 
power can absolutely, without the consent of Congress, incorpo- 
rate territory, and if that power may not insert conditions 
against incorporation, it must follow that the treaty-making 
power is endowed by the Constitution with the utmost unlimited 
right, susceptible of destroying every other provision of the 
Constitution; that is, it may wreck our institutions.” 

But nothing can be found so directly applicable to this un- 
precedented instrument, called a league of nations, which pro- 
poses to deprive this great Federal Commonwealth of its sov- 
ereign powers and subject it to the yoke of a foreign and novel 
dominion as this golden passage from Story’s “ Commentaries 
on the Constitution,” section 1508, which seems to have been 
drafted in anticipation of the event. That famous jurist, whose 
lightest words are weighty, says in discussing the treaty-mak- 
ing power that: “Though the power is thus general and un- 
restricted, it is not to be so construed as to destroy the funda- 
mental laws of the State. A power given by the Constitution 
can not be construed to authorize a destruction of other powers 
given in the same instrument. It must be construed, therefore, 
in subordination to it, and can not supersede or interfere with 
any other of its fundamental provisions. Each is equally oblig- 
atory and of paramount authority within its scope; and no 
one embraces a right to annihilate any other. A treaty to 
change the organization of the Government, or annihilate its 
sovereignty, to overturn its republican form, or to deprive it 
of its constitutional powers, would be void, because it would 
destroy what it was designed merely to fulfill, the will of the 

le.” 

sie the light of these precedents the conclusion is irresistible 
that this stupendous instrument called a league of nations—to 
be incorporated into a treaty which, if adopted, will demand a 
surrender of the sovereignty of this Nation, the sacrifice of its 
independence, the abolition of the Monroe doctrine, and a re- 
casting of the entire system of the Government of the United 
States—could never haye been devised by anyone familiar with 
the basic principles of the American Constitution. 
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It is evidently the work of British jurists nnd statesmen who 
fancy that the President and the Senate, acting together, are 
endowed with all the omnipotence of the English Parliament, - 
which can amend its constitution without any consultation with 
the people whatsoever. Fortunately, Mr. Frank H. Simonds, a 
warm friend of the proposed league, in a communication from 
Paris, which appeared in The Evening Star of the 11th instant, 
has relieved President Wilson of all responsibility for the 
authorship of this monstrous and un-American invention. Mr, 
Simonds says: 

“Tt is essential to face the fact that, so far as President Wil- 
son and his European expedition are concerned, the President 
came here with no definite or clear or coherent program for a 
league of nations. Certain ideas, certain phases, even certain 
principles, were expressed in various of his speeches, but only in 
the vaguest sort of way. He came here to plead his cause, but 
he did not come here prepared to present any working basis of 
an organization for a league of nations. In a very marked 
degree the President, then, came empty-handed. * * * 

“British statesmen, like Lord Robert Cecil, like Gen. Smuts, 
like Mr. Asquith, had in recent times outlined specifically and 
definitely certain sketches of a machine to be called a league of 
nations. 

“All these various tentative suggestions and proposals con- 
fronted Mr. Wilson on his arrival. It was supposed by many 
that he in his turn would present for his country the American 
view of what a league of nations should be. In point of fact he 
had no scheme, and a situation approaching paralysis resulted 
during a certain period of time, 

“What was essential, so far as Mr. Wilson and those asso- 
ciated with him were. concerned, was that the league of nations 
as it developed should in no respect do violence to the famous 
14 points. But the 14 points were not at this end the basis for 
a league of nations or anything else. 

“Thus the President’s position in course of time developed 
rather into an inactive attitude. So far from proposing, he 
remained silent. His real contribution, it would seem, was to 
veto at various points where suggestions conflicted overnight 
with his principles as proclaimed in America. 

“After a certain length of time, however, it became clear that 
if real progress was to be made it would be necessary to cease 
discussion of abstract principles and get down to actual con- 
struction of machinery, and at this point the President was 
helpless, and his associates in the American commission were 
useless, and it fell to the British logically and inevitably to 
begin the task of constructing some framework, and this is what 
has been going on for the last three weeks. 

“The league of nations, to be anything in fact beyond an asso- 
ciation of uncommitted powers, must be a superstate. It must 
be an international organization with power and authority over 
all international organizations, possessing more authority over 
various nations of the world than the British Parliament pos- 
sesses over her self-governing Dominions.” 

And so in relieving President Wilson of all responsibility for 
the authorship of this intensely un-American creation, Mr. 
Simonds has disclosed the fact that the “framework” which 
has been constructed is the brain child of “ British statesmen 
like Lord Robert Cecil, like Gen. Smuts, like Mr. Asquith,” who 
contemplate an international organization “possessing more 
authority over various nations of the world than the British 
Parliament possesses over her self-governing dominions.” Be- 
fore the Senate permits this “Trojan horse” to be brought 
within our walls, it should certainly consider its pedigree; it 
should not close its eyes to the fact that the world-encircling 
sea power of the British Empire and its three allies, France, 
Italy, and Japan is concealed in its belly; that the control of the 
new machine is to be vested in the British Empire, France, 
Italy, Japan, and the United States—4 foreign votes against our 
1. We have not an ally in the world. 

3 Very sincerely, 
HANNIS TAYLOR. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, at this point I should not like to 
interrupt the proceedings, and for obvious reasons I wish to 
avoid discussion of the question of the league of nations, but 
following the suggestion of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Varpaman], placing some appropriate matter in the Recorp, I 
ask at this time to have put in the Record an editorial from the 
New York Times of Sunday, the one marked, entitled 
“Mr, Wilson's Triumph.” I ask to have it inserted without 


reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Te . nt! . 
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“MR. WILSON’S TRIUMPH. 


“Americans who regretted the President’s decision to absent 
himself from the country in these days of domestic need and 
urgency, and The Times was one of those which regretted it, 
will not only cheerfully admit the greatness of his achievements 
at the Paris conference but will rejoice in their recognition of 
his now amply demonstrated fitness for the work he undertook. 
Mr. Wilson’s presence at the conference has not been a cause 
of discord or of jealousy; it has not been resented. It was seen 
from the beginning that he went there not to dominate, as his 
erities said, but to unite the nations. He has been marvelously 
successful in bringing into agreement men who represented in- 
terests that seemed to be conflicting. His influence in this work 
has prevailed because all the other nations represented looked 
upon him as a wise and impartial friend, interested only ia 
making justice and the welfare of peoples the basis of the de- 
cisions reached. His triumph in securing unanimous approvai 
of the league of nations constitution is one in which every Amer- 
ican may take pride. 

“Mr. Wilson has a dreadful way with his crities. He does 
not reply te them; he does worse. They rail at him as an 
idealist, a visionary, a man without practical objectives, or if he 
have them that they are impossible of acceptance; and they oblig- 
ingly point out the things he ought to de. Mr. Wilson calmiy 
continues his great labors and presently lays his critics flat and 
leaves them helpless either by doing the very things they had 
proposed and doing them in a manner better than they ever 
dreamed of, or else by attaining his ends in a way that robs 
their objections of every point. We are confident that Mr. Beck, 
for instance, must regret the violence of the language he used 
in his Lincoln Day address when he said that Mr. Wilson's for- 
eign policy throughout has been a black stain of dishonor upon 
the American people’; that ‘his principles have been a crazy 
patchwork of contradictions,’ consistent only in one idea, thut 
the war must end in a peace without victory.“ If this be just 
criticism, then Mr. Wilson has as his accomplices in dishonor- 
ing the American people, in constructing ‘his crazy patchwork 
of contradictions, and in bringing the war to an end without 
victory, some 14 nations of the earth, including the greatest 
civilized nations. Such criticism recoils disastrously upon him 
who utters it. Not even the natural desire of a great political 
party to find or create ‘issues’ for the coming presidential 
eleetion can give lodgment in the minds and hearts of the people 
to this estimate of Mr. Wilson’s distinguished service. 

“The day when the project of the covenant of peace was ap- 
proved unanimously in Paris was one of the greatest in the 
world’s history. The people of all the nations understand that; 
the people of America, with their horror of war, can not be 
fooled about it ; they can not be misled into any small and narrow. 
view of its momentous promise. In bringing the plan of the 
league into form and acceptance, Mr. Wilson has played a master 
rôle, every American feels that in his heart, every American 
understands that he brought great abilities, extraordinary quali- 
ties of tact and persuasion, and a profound understanding of the 
need of all the peoples to the performance of his task. The 
American people will be impatient of any petty or partisan ob- 
struction put in the way of the acceptance of this covenant of 
the nations as their public system of law and justice.” 


RIVER AND. HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


| The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13462) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other pu E 

The next amendment was, on page 30, line 24, before the 
word “ maintenance,” to strike out“ For“ and insert Continu- 
ing improvement and for“; in line 25, after the word “ mainte- 
nance,” to stike out 510,000“ and insert “$135,000”; on 
page 31, line 15, after the word“ further,” to strike out: 


That no expense shall be incurred by the United States for acquir- 
22800 lands required for the purposes of this Improvement; in all, 


And insert: 


That the Territory of Hawaii is authorized to condemn such strip 
ef land, not less than 600 feet wide, fronting on the proposed wharf 
sites and extending from Huleia River northerly to the public read 
and the Wai Ko Nui Stream, and all rights of way and other lands 
required for the breakwater and construction work thereon as shall 
be approved by. the Secretary of War; and no contract for work herein 

or shall be entered into until the Territory of Hawaii 


appropriated 
shall — commenced condemnation proceedings to acquire such lands 
and rights of way; and no expense shall be ine by the United 


States for acquiring or using such lands and rights: of way: And 
provided further, That the Secretary of War is authorized to eondemn 
a@ quarry site or sites, with rights of way thereto, the awards therefor 
to be paid out of the funds appropriated for t project; and the 
uarries when so acquired may be made available to any contractors 
for work on this project on terms to be fixed by the Secretary of War; 
in all, $479,300 


So as to make the clause read: 


Honolulu, Kahului, Hilo, and Nawiliwili Harbors, Hawaii: Continu- 
ing improvement and for maintenance, $135,000; completing improve- 
ment of Kahului Harbor, $94,300; for improvement of Nawiliwili Har- 
bor in accordance with the report submitted in House Document 
No. 609, Sixty-second Congress, second session, $250,000: Pro- 
vided, That work on tbe project herein adopted shali not be com- 
menced until the Secretary of War is satistied that railroad connections 
will be made within a reasonable time which will make the harbor 
of Nawiliwili accessible by land to the entire southern portion of the 
island: Provided further, That no contract for work herein appropri- 
ated for shall be entered into until the county of Kauai, or other 
agency, shall have deposited to the credit of the Secretary of War, in 
some bank in the Territory of Hawaii to be designated by him, the 
sum of $200,000, which sum shall be expended by the Secretary of 
War in the further prosecution of said work, in the same manner and 
in equal amounts as the sum herein appropriated: And provided fur- 
ther, That the Territory of Hawali is authorized to condemn such 
strip of land, not less than feet wide, fronting on the proposed 
wharf sites and extending from Huleia River northerly to the public 
road and the Wai Ko Nni Stream, and all rights of way and other 
lands required for the breakwater and construction work thereon as 
shall be approved by the Secretary of War; and no contract for work 
herein appropriate for shall be entered into until tbe Territory of 
Hawaii shall have commenced condemnation proceedings to acquire 
such lands and rights of way; and no expense shall be incurred by the 
United States for acquiring or using such lands and rights of way: 
And provided further, That the Secretary ef War is authorized to con- 
demn a quarry site or sites, with rights of veg thereto, the awards 
therefor to be paid out of the funds appropria for this project; and 
the quarries when so acqu may be made available to any contrac- 
tors for work on this project on terms to be fixed by the Secretary of 
War; in all $479,300. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 17, after the word 
“adequate,” to strike out “$1,000,000” and insert $500,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Maintenance and improvement of existing river and harbor works: 
For the preservation and maintenance of existing river and harbor 
works, and for the pce of such projects heretofore authorized 
as may be most desirable in the interest of commerce and navigation 
for which the funds specifically appropriated may not be adequate, 
$500,000: Provided, That the amount to be alloted to each work 
shall be determined by the Secretary of War upon the recommendation 
of the Chief of Engineers, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 33, line 4, after 
the word “project,” to strike out “ unless, in the diseretion of 
the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War, another 
allotment er division should be made of the same,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Sec. 2. Where separate works or items are consolidated herein and 
an gate amount is appropriated therefor, the amount so appro- 

riat shall, unless otherwise expressed, be expended in securing 
he maintenance and improvement according to the respective projects 
adopted by Congress after giving due regard to the respecti ceeds 
ef traffic. The allotments to respective. works so consolidated shall 
be made by the Chief of Engineers as authorized by the Secretary of 
War. In case such works or items are consolidated and separate 
amounts are given to individual projects, the amounts so named 
shall be expe upon such separate project. Any balances remain- 
ing to the credit of the consolidated items shall be carried to the 
eredit of the respective aggregate amounts appropriated for the con- 
solidated items. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 9, to insert: 

See. 3. That in all cases where the project for a work of river or 
harbor improvement, heretofore, herein, or hereafter authorized, pro- 
vides for the construction or use of Government plant, the 
Secretary of War may, in his discretion, have the work e by con- 
tract if reasonable ces can be obtained. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 15, to in- 
sert: 

Sec. 4. That Little River, from Big Lake in Mississippi County to 
Marked Tree in Poinsett SaN Ark., is hereby declared to be not 
a navigable waterway of the United States within the meaning of 
the laws enacted by Congress for the protection of such waterways: 
Provided, That this provision shall be null and void unless expressly 
approved by an act of the Legislature of the State of Arkansas within 
one year from the date of approval of this act. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I should like to move to strike 
out the proviso in the proposed amendment. 

There are some great drainage projects under way down in 
that part of the State of Arkansas, and they desire to use this 
river, which is not in fact navigable, for a spillway. If the 
proviso is left in, requiring the State of Arkansas to consent 
to this within one year, it may defeat the object of the bill and 
hold up the improyement. The Legislature of the State of 
Arkansas is about to adjourn, or it is feared that it may adjourn 
before this could be passed and agreed to. I suggest on that 
account that the proviso be stricken out. If any legislation is 
necessary on the part of the State to make it valid, of course it: 
can not be done until that legislation is procured anyway. I 
therefore move that the proviso be stricken out. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator from Arkansas if he 
has any doubt in his mind that if the amendment is agreed to 
the Legislature of Arkansas would refuse to pass the legislation? 
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Mr. KIRBY. No; I understand not. 

Mr. SMOOT. The sentiment, then, of the people of the State 
would be in conformity with the amendment, even though the 
proviso was left off? 

Mr. KIRBY. That has been my information, I sent copies of 
the amendment to several people in different counties down there, 
and no one is objecting, and one or two men have come here 
and stated that it was very desirable to have this legislation. 

The Senator from Florida, I understand, has no objection to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER, No; I have no objection, so far as I am 
concerned, to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. KIRBY. I understand the legislature, if it does not ad- 
journ before the act here becomes complete, would consent to it 
anyhow, and if it does adjourn it could not be done and the law 
would be of no effect. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I did not know but that it might be agree- 
able to the Senator from Arkansas to change one year to two 
years. 

Mr. KIRBY. That was my idea at first. If the bill goes 
through while the legislature is in session, that might be done, 
but if it is not done until after the legislature adjourns, then the 
drainage project will not be proceeded with, although they have 
issued bonds and got the money. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I have no objection to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment of the committee offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas. * 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER, At that point I desire to offer another com- 
mittee amendment as section 5, which I will ask the Secretary 
to read. 

Mr. SMOOT. As section 5 or to section 5? 

Mr. FLETCHER. As section 5. 

Mr. POMERENE. Are we to understand that this is to be 
substituted for section 5? : 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; it is an additional section. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add as an additional section 
the following: 


Sec. 5, That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to ascertain 
whether, in his judgment, any of the contracts for work on river and 
harbor improvements entered into but not completed prior to April 6, 
1917, the date of the entrance of the United States into war with 
Germany, have become inequitable and unjust on account of increased 
cost of materials, labor, and other unforseen conditions arising out 
of the war; and to ascertain and report what amounts, if any, in addi- 
tion to those fixed by the terms of said contracts, should in justice and 

nity be ae to contractors for work performed between April 6, 
1917, and July 18, 1918, the date of the approval of an act entitled 
“An act MRD ee for the construction, repair, and preser- 
vation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses,” on account of the increased cost of labor and mate and 
other unforeseen conditions arising out of the war during that period: 
Provided, That in every case the amount so ascertained shall not ex- 
ceed the actual loss sustained by the contractor in performing the work 
between the said dates: Provided further, That when such amount 
shall have been ascertained the Secretary of War shall transmit to Con- 

for consideration a statement or statements of all findings or 
eterminations rendered by authority of this section, the amounts 
thereof, the names of contractors, and dates of contracts. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is a very important amend- 
ment. No Senator has had an opportunity to study it or to 
realize to what extent it will reach. I desire to say to the 
Senator from Florida that I anticipate general legislation upon 
this very subject, and I hardly think it ought to begin piece- 
meal on this pending bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Utah will recall that in 
the river and harbor bill of last year provision was made 
whereby contractors who had entered into contracts before the 
war to perform work upon these projects were given relief in 
the way of a readjustment of their contracts after July, 1918. 
The appeal was particularly strong by contractors on the Ohio 
River, and a general provision was inserted on the river and 
harbor bill covering those cases, which have simply saved some 
of those contractors from absolute bankruptcy, because they 
were unable to control the price of wages and the price of mate- 
rials, all of which rose, after they had entered into their con- 
tracts, to such an extent that it would be a gross wrong in- 
flicted upon them to require them to carry out contracts entered 
into before the war under conditions brought about by the war, 
and over which they had no control whatever. Congress felt 


that they ought to be given some opportunity for reasonable 
relief, and that was provided for in the river and harbor act 
of last year. ; 

There are other contractors who entered into contracts before 
the war who have suffered great loss and damage by reason of 


the conditions which arose, as this provision here reads, be- 
tween April 6, 1917, and July 18, 1918. It is to do for these 
contractors, just as we have done for the contractors after those 
dates, the fair and equitable thing that this provision is re- 
ported by the committee. The amendment has been very thor- 
oughly considered by the committee. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER, I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. As I remember the form in which the com- 
mittee adopted the amendment, it did not commit Congress to 
any action, but merely asked for information to be furnished to 
Congress in order that it may act, if it shall deem it proper to 
do so. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. The provision is simply asking 
that a report be made to Congress as to what would be a rea- 
sonable adjustment of these matters. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, that will mean that Congress will 
be expected to pay the amount of loss sustained. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator will observe that the provi- 
sion is: 

Provided, That in every case the amount so ascertained— 

That is, by the War Department— 
shall not exceed the actual loss sustained by the contractor in per- 
forming the work between the said dates. 

No profits or anything of that sort are allowed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Florida that I 
know of public buildings, contracts for the building of which 
were entered into before April 6, 1917, which were not com- 
pleted until last year. I know of cases where contractors for 
those buildings have not only lost all of their profits but where 
they have lost twenty and thirty thousand dollars in addition. 
Why should they not be taken care of just as well as the man 
who digs a channel or who makes an improvement upon a river 
or in a harbor? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That, of course, falls under the jurisdic- 
tion of another committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I say is that there ought to be general 
legislation covering this entire question. It is a broad one, 
and it is a very serious one. No one can tell to what extent 
it is going to reach when we go into all of the activities and 
workings of the Government. I believe that whatever course is 
decided upon by Congress ought to be embodied in a general 
bill and not be tacked upon a public buildings bill or upon a 
river and harbor bill, or upon the military bill, or some other 
appropriation bill. Let us have general legislation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we are going into this question, that will cover the whole 
field, so that there will be no discrimination made between 
classes of contractors with the Government. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We have already gone into the matter, 
so far as the river and harbor bill is concerned, in the act of 
last year. We are now simply providing for what may only 
be an investigation with reference to the filling of the gap be- 
tween certain dates and the putting of people on the same 
footing.. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not all we are doing. It is proposed 
to go back from July 1, 1918, to April 6, 1917, and consider 
the losses of contractors between those dates. When we do 
that, we widen the breach as to all other contractors with the 
Government. If a contractor has, for instance, made a con- 
tract for the furnishing of produce, hay, grain, meats, or any 
other commodity to the Government for a term of five years, 
and he has been compelled to furnish it through all that time, 
even after April 6, 1917, and if the loss is so great that it has 
ruined the man, he suffers just the same as if he were ruined 
in improving the harbors and rivers of this country. If we 
are going to take care of one class of contractors, I desire 
that all classes shall be cared for. 

This is clearly general legislation on an appropriation bill, 
and for that reason I make the point of order against it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is inclined to 
agree with the point of order made by the Senator from Utah. 
Does the Senator from Florida, in charge of the bill, desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Do I understand the Senator from Utah 
to make the point of order against the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. It is general legislation upon an 
appropriation bill, and I make the point of order against it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Similar legislation to this was carried on 
the river and harbor bill last year. I do not remember whether 
or not the point of order was then made against it. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I will say to the Senator from Florida 
the point of order was not then made against it, because we 
at that time had not decided that there should be general leg- 
islation on the subject. I remember very well when the ques- 
tion was discussed. There was no one who particularly ob- 
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jected at that time, that from July 1, 1918, the work to be 
done thereafter should be cared for in the way that the law 
provided; but here we are going back from July 1, 1918, to 
April 6, 1917. That is entirely another proposition, for in 
many cases contractors have been paid for the work done be- 
tween those dates. Now, to ask for general legislation cover- 
ing all of the contracts furnished or worked up within those 
dates upon all the rivers and harbors of the country, is en- 
tirely too broad. f 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest to the Senator, if he will al- 
low me 

Mr. SMOOT. I recognize the fact, as I say, that this amend- 
ment simply provides for the making of an investigation to 
ascertain the losses sustained on such contracts. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is true; but I call the Senator's at- 
tention to this: Are we not putting the people who persisted 
in their work and went on losing money day after day until 
they finished their work and who grinned and bore the hard- 
ship and suffered the loss in a more unfavorable position than 
we are the people who had the privilege to abandon their con- 
tracts and quit? It is those who fulfilled their contracts at 
great loss who are appealing to us to have some consideration 
for them. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Florida must know that 
there are other contractors appealing to us. I have letters 
here from builders of public buildings, as I have said. In 
fact, I know that one letter I received only the other day from 
a Mr. Young stated that he was compelled to finish a public 
building on the construction of which he was engaged in year 
1918 and that he not only lost all that he possessed, but had 
Jost nearly $30,000 additional he borrowed with an indorsement 
@ a friend. 

If we are going into this matter at all, let us go into it in 
the proper way and not place it on this appropriation bill or 
on any other appropriation bill, as I have already stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment, 
to be inserted in section 5 of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 

Senator from Arkansas that by unanimous consent committee 
amendments to the bill are first to be considered. 
Mr. KIRBY. I desire to say that this amendment has the 
approval of the committee, although it has not been offered on 
behalf of the committee. It had the approval of the committee 
until the other amendment that has just been proposed by the 
Senator from Florida was offered, and I supposed it would 
be in order én that way; otherwise I shall wait until the com- 
mittee amendments shall have been concluded. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Commerce was, on page 33, line 24, to 
change the number of the section from “3” to “5”; and in 
line 26, after the words “sum of,” to strike out $150,000” and 
insert “ $250,000,” so as to read: 

Sec. 5. That for examinations, surveys, and contingencies for rivers 
and harbors for which there may be no special appropriation the sum 
of $250,000 is hereby appropriated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 20, to insert 
the following: 

Waterway from Chincoteague Bay, Va., to Delaware Bay, at or near 
Lewes, Del., 83 consideration of the relative advantages and costs 
of utilizing the Mispillion River as the northern entrance to the water- 
way rather than the Broadkill River. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Before we go further, Mr. President, I de- 
sire to say that I reserve the right, if it is necessary to do so, 
to offer in the Senate the amendment which has been ruled out 
of order. I suggest to the Chair a little further consideration 
as to the point of whether or not that amendment is general 
legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has the right to 
offer the amendment in the Senate, and the Chair will be very 
glad to have him do so. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to reserve the right to offer the 
amendment in the Senate. The amendment relates to contracts 
for work on river and harbor improvements, and, therefore, I 
do not think it is general legislation. If it embraced the scope 
which the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] desires that legisla- 
tion of this kind shall embrace, then it would be general legis- 
lation; but it is confined to river and harbor work. For that 
reason I respectfully submit to the Chair that the point of order 
is not well taken, and I desire to offer the amendment in the 


The question is on agreeing 


Penste so as to afford an opportunity to then present that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has the right to offer the amend- 
ment in the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has the un- 
doubted right to do that, and the Chair will be very glad, of 
course, to have him do so. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 25 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Before the Senator proceeds, 
might I say just a word or two with reference to this particular 
matter? . 

Mr. FLETCHER. I shall be very glad to hear the Senator 
from Washington. ? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the Senator from Florida 
will offer the amendment in the Senate. I do not believe it is 
general legislation. As the Senator has well pointed out, it 
relates solely and entirely to matters covered by the river and 
harbor bill; and, further, it is limited by applying only to certain 
contracts within a certain period of time. Furthermore, it 
simply calls for facts. 

I take it, Mr. President, that if the Senate saw fit to do so 
it could pass a resolution directing the Secretary of War to 
furnish this information to the Senate. In other words, it is 
not legislation at all, but it is simply a request, embodied in 
this bill by Congress to the Secretary of War, directing him to 
furnish the information. That is all the amendment does. It 
does not direct the payment of any money; it does not make the 
findings of the Secretary of War of any force or effect what- 
ever; but it will simply secure to us information upon which 
we may hereafter act. ; 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that every survey contained in this bill merely calls 
for facts, as this proposition does. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is all. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is in relation to one particular item, 
That would not be general legislation, but the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Florida is general legislation, be- 
cause it applies to every project there is in the United States. 
It is general in its character, 

Mr. LENROOT. But it does not fix the rights or liabilities 
or affect the status of any of the contractors. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; it does not apply to all of 
them in the country, either; it applies only to. contracts be- 
tween certain dates; that is all it does. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It simply asks for a report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] is very positive in his opinion, and I am just about as 
positive in mine as he is in his. The fact that he says this is 
general legislation does not convince or add anything to the 
information that I have. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It merely calls for a report from the Secre- 
tary of War with respect to matters concerning which we have 
legislated. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is all. ? 

Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the Senate in 
this connection to one or two precedents. On page 61 of the 
Precedents I find this: 


[60th Cong., 2d sess.: J., p. 221, February 25, 1909. 

H. R. 27053 “ making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture,” etc., being under consideration : 

On the quest ion to agree to the reported amendment on page 55, 
after line 23, viz, “Commission on Country Life: For all necessary 
expenses to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to digest, compile, and 

ublish the material already gathered by the Commission on Country 
ife, including the employment of the necessary clerical assistance in 
the city of Washington and elsewhere, $25,000.” 

Mr. Kean ra a question of order, viz, that the amendment as 
amended proposed general legislation to a general appropriation bill, 
and was therefore not in order. 

The Vice President submitted the question to the Senate: Is the 
amendment as amended in order? 

It was determined in the affirmative; yeas 48, nays 19. (See Coxe 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 3075-3078.) 


It seems to me that the language of the amendment referred 
to there is just about as general and calls really for more legis- 
lative action than is called for under the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Florida. But further, on page 62, is a 
precedent which I think is much more applicable and much 
stronger : 

(62d Cong., 3d sess.; J., p. 240, February 27, 1913.] 


The Senate proceeded to consider, as in Committee of the Whole, the 
bill (H. R. 28283) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914; and the reported 
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amendments having been agreed to in part, and in part amended and 
as amended agreed to. 

On motion by Mr. McLean to further amend the bill by inserting on 
ine 16, the following: 
peene, wild swans, brant, wild ducks, snipe, plover, wood- 


d 

cock, rail, wild pigeons, and all other migratory game and insectiv- 
orous birds which in their northern and southern migrations pass 
through or do not remain permanently the entire year within the bor- 
ders of any State or Territory, shall hereafter be deemed to be within 
the custody and protection of the Government of the United States, and 
shall not be destroyed or taken contrary to regulations hereinafter pro- 
vided therefor, 

“The Department of Agriculture is hereby authorized and directed 
to adopt suitable oes ye to give effect to the previous paragraph 
by prescribing and fixing closed seasons, paring due regard to the zones 
of temperature, breeding habits, and times and line of migratory flight, 
thereby enabling the department to select and designate suitable dis- 
tricts for different portions of the country, and it shall be unlawful 
to shoot or by any device kill or seize and capture migratory birds 
within the protection of this law during said closed seasons, and any 

erson who shali violate any of the provisions or regulations of this 
aw for the protection of migratory birds shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and shall be fined not more than $100 or imprisoned not more 
than 90 days, or both, in the discretion of the court,” ete. 

Mr. Bryan raised a question of order, viz, that the amendment pro- 
poses general legislation to an appropriation bill and is therefore not 
in order under the rule. 

The President pro tempore [Mr. Gallinger] submitted the question 
to the Senate, Is the amendment in order? 

It was determined in the affirmative. 
pp. 4148, 4149.) 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to say, in answer 
to both precedents cited by the Senator from Washington, that 
the Senate did not vote upon the question as to whether or not 
the amendments proposed general legislation; in both those 
eases Senators yoted as they did because they wanted the Senate 
to act favorably upon those particular items, I can go through 
the precedents of the Senate and show that the question as to 
whether matter proposed to be inserted was in serious violation 
of the rules never entered into the vote at all, Senators voted 
according to the course they wanted the legislation to take, as 
every Senator is fully aware. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say that he 
is happy to know that his decision will not in any way affect 
the adoption or refusal to adopt this amendment as it may be 
offered in the Senate. If under the last precedent read by the 
Senator from Washington the amendment referred to was in 
order, undoubtedly the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida would now be in order; but the Chair thinks it is the 
duty of the Chair to decide a question of this kind as it comes 
up. Of course, ordinarily he would submit, if requested, the 
point of order to the Senate for discussion; but in this case the 
Chair is glad to know that his decision will make no difference 
in the ultimate disposition of this amendment, as it can be sub- 
mitted in the Senate and there decided. The Chair will further 
say that if any Senator, when this motion is submitted in the 
Senate, requests him to submit the question to the Senate for 
its consideration, he will do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. And then the Senate will vote exactly in ac- 
cordance with the course they want the legislation to take. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say that that 
is always the privilege of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I really think it is advisable 
that the Senate should vote that way; otherwise the Commerce 
Committee will be put in the position of having to make an in- 
vestigation into all these various contracts and claims and then 
submit amendments covering specific cases. It was a question 
really with the committee in this instance whether we would 
report in favor of certain claims, which we felt were really just 
and ought to be paid, for losses sustained under contracts with- 
out fault of the contractor at all, but purely imposed upon him 
by conditions over which he had no control. We were about to 
submit as amendments to this bill items covering those losses 
in particular cases, but we saw that there were others in the 
same condition as those that had been brought to our attention, 
and we thought it was advisable to have this investigation first 
made by the department, I think it is in the public interest that 
that should be done. 

I will submit that later on, but I wish now to propose, on 
page 35, the amendment which I send to the desk, which has 
been agreed to by the committee, having been presented by the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 35, after line 12, it is proposed to 
insert the following in the survey items: 

Kill van Kull, Newark Bay, N. Y. and N. J., with a view to securing 
a channel 30 feet in depth and of suitable width up te the bridge of the 
Central Railroad Co, of New Jersey, between Elizabeth and Bayonne, 


including the removal of 4 Point 2 
` Rahway River, N. J., and Staten Island Sound, N. Y. and N. J., with 


a view to securing a channel 30 feet in depth and of suitable width up 
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to the bridge of the Sound Shore Branch of the Central Railroad Co. 
of New Jersey. 

Raritan Bay and Raritan River, N. J., with a view to securing a 
channel 30 feet in depth and of suitable width to deep water near the 
bridge of the New York & Long Branch division of the Central Rail 
road Co, of New Jersey. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 35, after line 20, to insert: 

Waterway from Chincot e Bay, Va., to Delaware Bay, at or near 
Lewes, Del., including consideration of the relative advantages and 
costs of utilizing the Mispillion River as the northern entrance to the 
waterway rather than the Broadkill River. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 8, to insert: 

Cape Fear River, below Wilmington, N. C., with a view to the construc- 
tion of jetties for the purpose of obtaining and maintaining a channel 
of suitable dimensions across the bar at the mouth of the river. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Following that, the committee offers an- 
other amendment, which I will read. I regret I have not an 
extra copy of it. The amendment is as follows: 

Waterway from Newbern, N. C., to Wilmington, N. C., via Trent River 
and Northeast Cape Fear River. 

The item is for a survey. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agrecing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. After line 19, on the same page, I offer an 
amendment, which was suggested by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Stertrna]. It reads in this way: 

And with a view to bank protection at and in the vicinity of Ver- 
milion, S. Dak., and with a view of ascertaining the location of practi- 
cable sites in South Dakota for the construction of dams which would 
prevent erosion and be in the interests of navigation, including consid- 
eration of any proposition for cooperation on the part of local interests. 

That amendment should come in following line 19, and is 
offered by the committee. 

Mr. STERLING. On what page, may I ask the Senator? | 

Mr. FLETCHER. Page 36. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 36, after line 19, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following item: 

And with a view to bank protection at and in the vicinity of Ver- 
milion, S. Dak., and with a view of ascertaining the location of practi- 
cable sites in South Dakota for the construction of dams which would 
prevent erosion and be in the interests of navigation, including consid- 
eration of any proposition for cooperation on the part of Deal interests, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr, FLETCHER. I think I have suggested the wrong place, 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; the amendment should come in on 
page 37, following line 19, under the Missouri River item. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It has been pasted in the wrong place in 
my copy of the bill. I will omit that amendment for the pres- 
ent and will submit it later. - 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 36, after line 22, to insert: 

St. Andrews Bay, Fla., with a view to increasing the dimensions of 
the channel between the Gulf of Mexico and St. Andrews Bay. 

The amendment was agreed to. hs 

The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 25, to inserts 

Bayou Texar, including entrance from Pensacola Bay, Fla. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 37, to insert: 

Pensacola Bay, Fla., to Mobile Bay, Ala., with a view to providin 
a channel of greater dimensions than recommended by the Chief o 
Engineers in report published in House Document No, 610, Sixty-third 
Congress, second session. 

The amendment was agreed to. $ 

Mr. RANSDELL. In behalf of the committee I offer an 
amendment at the end of line 5, as follows : 


Little Caillou Bayou, La. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does that clean up all the items for Louisiana? 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is the only thing Louisiana is getting 
in the way of surveys. In Caillou Bayou are found a great 
many oysters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MCKELLAR in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 


1919. 


The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 37, line 7, after the word “ to,” to strike out “Pass Cavello” 
and insert “ Rockport and Corpus Christi, Tex.,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

Intracoastal waterway from Galyeston Bay to Rockport and Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, after line 12, to insert: 

Galveston Channel, Tex., with a view to the extension of the seawall 
to and around Fort San Jacinto Reservation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, after line 14, to insert: 

Neches River, Tex., from Beaumont to mouth of Angelina River. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, after line 16, to insert: 

Missouri River, Mo., with a view to bank protection near Centaur 
and Gumbo, St. Louis County, Mo. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. It is also proposed to insert, on page 37, at 
the end of line 19, the item proposed by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. STERLING], as follows: 


And with a view to bank otro at and in the vicinity of Ver- 
milion, 8. Dak., and with a view of ascertaining the location of prac- 
ticable sites in South Dakota for the construction of dams which would 
prevent erosion and be in the interests of navigation, including con- 
sideration of any proposition for cooperation on the part of local 
interests. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 37, after line 23, to insert: 


‘The Miami and Erie Canal, Ohio, including a branch canal connect- 
ing the Miami and Erie Canal with Lake Ktichigan, and such other 
routes between Lake Erie and the Ohio River as may be considered 
practicable by the Chief of Engineers, with a view to securing a chan- 
nel 12 feet in depth with suitable widths, or such other dimensions as 
may be considered practicable. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 16, to insert: 

Morro Bay, Cal., including an entrance channel. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, after line 12, I desire to 
offer a committee amendment, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 38, after line 12, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Such routes between the Great Lakes and the Hudson River as may 
be considered practical by the Chief of Engineers, with a view to secur- 
ing a waterway admitting ocean-going vessels to the Great Lakes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida on be- 
half of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 38, after line 18, to insert. 

Yaquina River, Oreg., from Newport to Toledo. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 25, to change the 
number of the section from 4 to 6. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

_ quorum. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Before that is done, may I suggest to the 
Senator that the renumbering of these sections may be allowed? 

Mr. SMOOT. They have already been changed. 

k Mr. FLETCHER. I did not know that they had been changed. 

ll right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah sug- 
801 the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hardwick Page Smith, S. C. 
Borah Johnson, Cal. Pittman Smoot 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Polfock necer 
Calder Jones, Wash. ~ Pomerene Sterlin. 
Chamberlain Kellogg Ransdell Sutherland 
Culberson Kenyon Reed Thomas 
Cummins Kirby Saulsbury Townsend 
Dillingham Lenroot Shafroth mmell 
Fletcher Lewis Sheppard Warren 
France McCumber Sherman Weeks 
Ga McKellar Shields Williams 
Hale Moses Simmons 
Harding New Smith, Ariz. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 


North Carolina [Mr. Overman], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rosrxson], and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WoL- 
corr} are detained on official business. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Wars], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. NUGENT], 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
McNary], and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurstT], are de- 
tained on account of official business in the Indian Affairs 
Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Secretary. 
will state the next amendment of the committee. 

The Secretary. On page 39, after line 10, it is proposed to 
insert the following as a ne section: 

Sec. 7. That the International Joint Commission created by the treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain relating to boundary 
waters between the United States and Canada, signed at Washington 
January 11, 1909, under the provisions of article 9 of said — 
is requested to investigate what further improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River between Montreal and Lake Ontario is necessary to 
make the same navigable for . together with the 
estimated cost thereof, and report to the Government of the Dominion 
of Canada and to the Congress of the United States, with its recom- 
mendations for cooperation by the United States with the Dominion 
of Canada in the improvement of sald river. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the committee. - 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, this amendment, I under- 
stand, is to create some controversy. I wish very briefly to 
explain it. 

The Senate has just adopted an amendment proposed by the 
committee, at the instance of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Carper], providing for a preliminary survey of routes between 
the Great Lakes and the Hudson River with a view of securing 
by one of those routes a waterway for ocean-going vessels. The 
pending amendment provides that the International Joint Com- 
mission is requested to investigate the St. Lawrence River 
route, with estimates of cost and recommendations for coopera- 
tion for the construction or improvement of such route by the 
United States with the Dominion of Canada. : 

Mr. President, Senators will remember that some years ago, 
in 1909, the United States and Great Britain entered into a 
treaty concerning boundary waters between the Dominion of 
Canada and the United States. By that treaty a joint com- 
mission was provided, consisting of three members appointed 
by the President of the United States and three members ap- 
pointed by the Dominion of Canada. That commission has been - 
in existence ever since that time and has had jurisdiction of all 
questions relating to boundary waters between the two coun- 
tries. One of the articles of this treaty provides: 


The high contracting parties agree that the navigation of all navi- 
gable boundary waters shall forever continue free and o for the 
purposes of commerce to the inhabitants and to the ships, vessels, 
and boats of both countries equally, subject, however, to any laws 
and regulations of either country, within its own territory, not Incon- 
sistent with such privilege of free na tion and applying equally 
and without discrimination to the inhabitants, ships, vessels, and 
boats of both countries. 

It is further a that so long as this treaty shall remain in 
force this same ht of navigation shall extend to the waters of 
Lake Michigan and to all canals connecting boundary waters and 
now existing or which may hereafter be constructed on either side 
of the line. Either of the high contracting parties may adopt rules 
and regulations governing the use of such canals within its own terri- 
tory and may charge tolls for the use thereof, but all such rules and 
regulations and all tolls ee shall apply alike to the subjects or 
citizens of the high contracting parties and the ships, vessels, and 
boats of both of the high contracting pee. and they shall be placed 
on terms of equality in the use thereof. 


That means that éither nation has the right to use the water- 
ways of the other in so far as those waterways are in any sense 
boundary waters. It means that the United States will have 
the right to use the Welland Canal, which is now being com- 
pleted, and, when completed, will admit the passage through 
the Welland Canal of ships having a length, I believe, of 740 
feet and a draft of 30 feet. 

Article 9 of the treaty reads as follows: 


The high contracting parties further agree that any other questions 
or matters of difference arising between them involving the rights, 
obligations, or interests of either in relation to the other or to the 
inhabitants of the other, along the common frontier between the 
United States snd the Dominion of Canada, shall be referred from 
time to time to the international joint commission for examination 
and report whenever either the Government of the United States or . 
the Government of the Dominion of Canada shall request that such 
questions or matters of difference be so referred. 

The international joint commission is authorized In each case 30 
referred to examine into and report upon the facts and circumstances 
of the particular questions and matters referred, together with such 
conclusions and recommendations as may be appropriate, subject, 
however, to any restrictions or exceptions which may be imposed with 
re thereto by the terms of the reference. 

uch reports of the commission shall not be regarded as decisions 
of the _uestions or matters so submitted either on the facts or the 
law, an shall in no way have the character of an arbitral award— 


And so forth. That is all that is important, so far as this 
proposition is concerned. 
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The pending amendment proposes to refer to this joint com- 
mission, for investigation and report, exactly in the same way 
that these preliminary surveys are referred to the Board of 
Engineers, the matter of investigation of the improvement of 
the St. Lawrence River from Lake Ontario to Montreal, and 
recommendations for cooperation between the two nations in 
its improvement. 

The matter of a waterway between the Great Lakes and the 
sea has been a dream of many, many years, almost since the 
Republic was founded; and its history is not so dissimilar to 
the history of the Panama Canal. It is interesting to know 
that the first project for connecting the Hudson River with the 
Great Lakes was inaugurated by Gen. Washington. In 1792, 
Gen. Washington obtained the passage of an act of incorporation 
by the Legislature of the State of New York for the construc- 
tion of a waterway between the Hudson River and Lake Erie by 
a system of canals and slack-water and lake navigation by way 
of the Mohawk River, Oneida Lake and River, Oswego Lake, 
and Lake Ontario. As we all know, canals have been con- 
structed, and we have to-day the Erie Canal; but the Erie 
Canal does not, of course, admit ocean-going vessels into the 
Lakes. The Welland Canal, which will soon be completed, will 
permit the passage of ocean-going vessels through that canal; 
and the people of the entire interior, from the Pacific coast to 
the Allegheny Mountains, are interested in securing a deep 
waterway to the sea that will permit the passage of ocean-going 
vessels, 

Mr, POMEREND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. The statement was made in the press 
some months ago that when it became necessary to take some 
of the Lake steamers through, so that they might be used in 
transoceanic commerce, it was necessary to cut them in two 
in order to get them through. Is that correct? 

Mr. LENROOT, That is correct, and it has been done a 
great many times. 

Mr. POMERENE. So the only purpose of this amendment is 
to give an opportunity for the building of great ocean-going 
steamers in the very shipyards that are now located on the 
Lake ports, and for the purpose, if it becomes feasible, of hav- 
‘ing ocean-going commerce go through to the interior lakes? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the entire purpose of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr, President, this is a question that affects, and vitally af- 
fects, the entire northern half of the United States west of the 
Allegheny Mountains. At the head of Lake Superior is the har- 
bor of Superior-Duluth. Senators are often surprised to learn 
the amount of commerce that is carried on in that harbor— 
52,000,000 tons in 1917, valued at nearly $500,000,000. Through 
the Soo Canal in 1917 there were carried 89,000,000 tons, valued 
at more than $1,000,000,000. That is on Lake Superior. Ou 
Lake Michigan we haye the great cities of Chicago and Mil- 
Waukee, and many other cities upon the borders of that lake; 
and upon Lake Erie we have the cities of Cleveland and Toledo, 
and upon the St. Clair River we have Detroit, Reaching, as 
this lake system does, to the very heart of the continent, it draws 
freight and commerce from the Pacific coast to these waterways. 

One-half of the grain shipments—I think more than one-half— 
to Europe traveled over these waterways. They are now com- 
pelled to unload at Buffalo, and there their load of wheat is 
loaded into either railroad cars or canal boats, sent to the city 
of New York, and then again transferred, and from there trans- 
ported to Europe. Mr. President, with this deep waterway that 
transfer would not be necessary, and it would save 5 cents a 
bushel to every farmer in the Middle West upon the price of his 
grain. It would mean 5 cents a bushel more to the farmer for 
his wheat if we had this deep waterway. 

I anticipate that it will be said, in opposition to this, that it 
will destroy or materialy injure the commerce of the city of 
New York; but, Mr. President, I want to call attention now to 
the fact that the most serious situation we had only a year ago 
Was the congestion in the commerce in the city of New York, 
The failure of the railroads to properly fulfill their functions 
was more than any other reason, because New York was the 
neck of the bottle, and they did not have facilities to take care 
of the commerce that came in there. In the interest of the coun- 
try—and that should be the first interest of the Senate—some 
commerce ought to be diverted from the city of New York. It 
ought to be diverted to other Atlantic ports; and if by a water- 
way—whether it be through the State of New York, or the 
Hudson River, or whether it be through the St. Lawrence Canal 
to the sea—we can avoid that transfer, if we can avoid that 
congestion at the city of New York, it ought to be done. New 


York certainly will not ask the West to pay tribute to it with- 


out rendering any service in yeturn for the commerce that goes 
through it, 5 

But it will be said, too, Mr. President, that this involves the 
expenditure of Government money in foreign territory, in the 
territory of the Dominion of Canada. That is not necessarily 
so. I shall be able to demonstrate that that is not necessarily 
true to the slightest degree. 

That brings us to an examination of what the waterway is 
that this amendment proposes that the International’ Commis- 
sion shall investigate. 

From Lake Ontario to Montreal the distance is 181 miles on 
the St. Lawrence River, 113 miles of that, or considerably more 
than half, constitute boundary waters between the United States 
and Canada. Only 68} miles of that waterway is wholly in 
Canadian territory. 

Now, as to the improvement that will be necessary: £ 

In December of last year the Secretary of War made a report 
to Congress concerning the cost of the improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River from Lake Ontario to St. Regis, which is the 
boundary line between the United States and Canada, and a 
description was given of this entire project; and I wish to take 
a few moments in going over this description. 

The first 68 miles, from Lake Ontario to Galop Island, now 
has a depth of 30 feet, with a minimum width of channel of 500 
feet; so as to that distance no improvement whatever will be 
necessary. 

From Galop Rapids to the head of Ogdens Island, 8 miles, 
improvement will be necessary. 

From the head of Ogdens Island to the foot of Crysler 
Island, or Bradfords Point, 11 miles, improvement also will be 
necessary. 

From Bradfords Point to Richards Bay, 7 miles, the river 
consists practically of a single wide pool or channel, nearly all 
on the United States side of the boundary line, 30 to 50 feet 
deep, except at the head of Cat Island, 20 to 23 feet deep. 

Just below Richards Bay, at Talcotts Point, the Long Sault 
Rapids begin and extend, including deep rapid-current channel, 
below the rapids for 113 miles down to Massena Point. The 
American channel is narrow and tortuous, comprising the South 
Sault Rapids, and haying swift current throughout, rendering 
it commercially unnavigable. 

From Massena Point to St. Regis, which is the boundary line, 
63 miles, the United States channel is of ample width and 30 
to 50 feet deep, except opposite the mouth of Raquette River, 
where the controlling depth is 22 feet. This stretch of river is 
practically an arm of the Lake St. Francis pool, which lake is 
wholly in Canada. For the improvement of this 113 miles, - 
affording a draft of 30 feet, tho entire cost, it is estimated, will 
be $35,000,000. 

Now, we do not know what the cost will be for the balance 
of the 68 miles from St. Regis to Montreal. That is one of the 
things that we wish to ascertain by the report of this commis- 
sion; but when Senators say, as they may say, that coopera- 
tion requires the expenditure of Federal money in Canadian 
territory if we have cooperation, that is not true. In my judg- 
ment, if the United States will undertake the improvement 
from Lake Ontario to St. Regis, Canada will be entirely willing, 
as its share of the work, to undertake the improvement from St. 
Regis to Montreal. Canada will expend all her money in her 
territory and we will expend all our money in our territory, 
and we shall have a deep ocean waterway to the sea at a cost 
of $35,000,000 if this commission shall make such a recom- 
mendation and Congress adopts it. 

Will any Senator say that if we can bring the Atlantic Ocean 
to the interior of this continent and admit the building of ocean 
ships in the lake shipyards, which made a better record during 
the war for construction than any shipyard on the Atlantic 
coast, both in number of ships launched and in speed of con- 
struction—if we can secure the building of ships in the ship- 
yards of the Great Lakes, if we can bring the Atlantic Ocean 
to the heart of the continent, thereby reducing the freight rates 
for nearly one-half of the United States, will any Senator stand 
in his place and say, “It ought not to be done because it will 
injure the commerce of my State” ? 

Mr. President, the claim may also be made that if we have 
deep waterways from the mouth of the St. Lawrence River to 
the Great Lakes our national defense will be seriously jeop- 
ardized. That was taken into consideration in the report to 
which I have referred, made on December 14, 1918. In speak- 
ing of the military and naval view of this question, and how 
it could affect our status in that respect, the division engi- 
neer said: 

Under the conditions of greater depth, assumed as stated in para- 
graph 52, above, the board's view may be regarded to still hold g 
for it is to be remembered that notwithstanding present types o 


naval vessels of great destructive power and of moderate draft, and 
submarines and torpedo boats of light draft, capable of reaching the 
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j z nce River and Welland Canal, such 
. 3 obstructed by destruction of 
e locks on these canals by shell fire, notably on Canadian St. Law- 
rence River canals, where ail locks are within 7,000 feet of the United 
States main river shore, and some not over one-half mile therefrom. 
So, if there were the slightest foundation, Mr. President, for 
the theory that this ocean waterway might admit the English 
Navy into our lakes and thus be a menace to us in case we ever 
get into trouble with Great Britain, the board itself shows 
conclusively that every one of these locks and canals can be 
destroyed by shell fire from the American side without the 
slightest difficulty. 

But aside from that, Mr. President, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to say, because it bears upon this question, that I 
should be unwilling to have my course upon any legislation 
guided upon any theory that the United States and Great 
Britain shall hereafter become involved in war between them- 
selves. If we are to assume that that is a possibility, we 
might as well recognize at the very outset that civilization is 
gone and the world destroyed, so far as civilization is concerned. 

As to the report made by the engineers upon the project of 
the St. Lawrence River from Ontario to St. Regis, the board 
said: 

It appears that the present commerce of the St. Lawrence carried 
throagb the Canadian channel comprises only a small part of the 
Great Lakes commerce and that there is no material traffic via the 
United States channels below Ogdensburg. Some increase in commerce 
is expected to follow the enlargement of the Welland Canal. It would 
appear however, that the principal PASNE to be gained by this 
enlargement, prior to the provision of equal facilities through the St, 
Lawrence to Montreal, would be the transfer of the place of trans- 
shipment of ca from lake vessels to canal boats from the eastern 

of Lake E to Oswego or some point on deep water in the St. 
Lawrence. So far as known, no provision has been made for the en- 
largement of the Canadian canals along the St. Lawrence to accom- 
modate vessels expected to use the Welland Canal. In the absence 
of any prospect of a suitable outlet below St. Regis, it is obviously 
premature to undertake the suggested improvement above this point. 
In view of these facts, the board concurs with the district engineer 
in the opinion tha: it is not advisable for the United States to ander- 
take the improvement of the St. Lawrence River from Lake Ontario 
to the Canadian border. 

This makes it very plain that there would have been a 
favorable recommendation upon the improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River to a depth of 30 feet from Lake Ontario to St. 
Regis if there had been a waterway capable of admitting ocean 
vessels from Montreal to St. Regis, a distance of 68 miles. 

The Welland Canal to-day has a commerce of something like 
3,000,000 tons a year. Buffalo has a commerce of something 
like 18,000,000 tons a year. Aside from the advantage to ship- 
yards upon the Great Lakes, no one who studies this question 
can doubt for a moment that with a deep waterway permitting 
ocean-going vessels to get into the Great Lakes the commerce 
through that waterway would be at least 10,000,000 tons a year. 

It was stated a little while ago that we are now committed 
to an expenditure upon the Ohio River of $23,000,000 in addi- 
tion to what we have already spent. We have already spent 
upon the Missouri River $16,000,000 and are committed to 
$12,000,000 more. With this deep waterway there will be more 
advantage to one-half the people of this country through the 
expenditure of $35,000,000 than the advantage that has been 
secured thus far by the improvement of all the rivers in the 
United States combined, 

Yet this amendment commits Congress to nothing. It does 
ask for information. Can it be possible, Mr. President, that 
anyone is afraid of information, that anyone is afraid to have 
the facts presented to Congress concerning the cost? I have 
never, since I have been a Member of Congress, objected to 
these preliminary surveys. Congress ought to be in possession 
of all the facts necessary upon which it may pass an intelligent 
judgment. But to oppose this amendment merely means that 
the facts are not desired upon which Congress may act. We 
will have before us at the same time a report from the board 
of engineers as to the cost of an ocean waterway connecting 
the Great Lakes with the Hudson River. 

I would rather it would go that way than through the St. 
Lawrence. It is going finally to be a question of cost, and we 
ought to be willing to have the facts before us as to the rela- 
tive cost of the two routes, and that is all that is involved in 
this proposition. 

I again wish to emphasize that this amendment commits the 
United States to nothing. Under the terms of the treaty it is 
expressly provided that the facts found by this commission shall 
not be binding upon either Government, nor shall the recom- 
mendation be conclusive upon either Government. All this does 
is that instead of being a report from the Board of Engineers, 
such as we had the right to ask and did ask from that board 
with reference to that portion of the St. Lawrence River con- 
stituting our boundary water, we take the means provided in 
the treaty for getting additional facts as to the cost of the im- 


provement of the entire river. Having that information, the 
way that I believe we will cooperate will not be through spending 
our money in Canadian territory, but, if this is found to be the 
practicable route, an agreement that if Canada will improve 
that portion of the St. Lawrence River lying wholly within her 
territory, we will improve that portion of the St. Lawrence River 
constituting the boundary waters between this country and. 
Canada at our expense, and either Government shall have full 
and free access, as they have under the treaty, to the improve- 
ment made by each. 

Mr. TOWNSEND obtained the floor. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS, Will the Senator allow me to present in behalf 
of my colleague and myself an amendment which follows the 
section to which the Senator from Michigan is about to address 
himself at this time? With the permission of the Senator 
from Michigan, I tender an amendment and ask that it may take 
its proper place and that we may take it up at the proper time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be received 
and lie on the table for the present. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, in 1911, when the Canadian 
reciprocity bill was before the Senate, I proposed an amendment 
requesting the President of the United States to enter into nego- 
tiations with Canada and Great Britain looking to a mutual 
development of the boundary waters between the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada, and especially the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence waterway, with the idea that those waters could be 
utilized as an ocean way, accommodating ships of the largest 
size, ships that could load at Duluth and other cities on the 
Great Lakes and discharge their cargoes at Liverpool. That 
amendment was not accepted. 

Subsequently, in June, 1913, I believe, I presented the idea 
as a separate resolution, and it received the unanimous support 
of the Senate and went to the Secretary of State. I happen to 
know that the Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Moore, at that 
time was quite favorable to the proposition, as was also the 
Chief of Engineers, Gen. Bixby. But it appears that no action 
was taken by the administration, and the matter rests some- 
where in the executive department to-day. 

I submitted some remarks on the question to the Senate both 
at the time when I offered the amendment to the reciprocity 
bill and when I introduced the resolution in the Senate. The 
arguments which I made at that time seem to be as good now as 
they were then, and I shall ask leave to print some of them with 
my present remarks. 

I do not wish the opportunity to pass without expressing my 
hearty approval of this, to me, the greatest undertaking which 
the United States could enter into looking to the betterment 
of our transportation facilities, and therefore to the betterment 
of our industrial conditions generally. 

The St. Lawrence route is a natural waterway, which extends, 
as you know, from the Atlantic Ocean to the farthest reaches 
of the Great Lakes, It has sufficient water, when properly em- 
ployed, to accomplish everything which is needed in ocean trans- 
portation. Already the waterway is sufficient for all ocean 
ships from the Atlantic to Montreal. The Great Lakes afford 
more than 800 miles of open sailing. The greatest obstacle 
which presents 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator remind the Senate of 
the depth of water in the Detroit River? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The greater part of the Detroit River has 
sufficient depth for ocean vessels. In the shallowest sections in 
the shipping channel it is 24 feet deep. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask what is the depth of water 
over the sills of the lock at Sault Ste. Marie? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The largest has been constructed with n 
depth of 24 feet, as I recall it. I felt that the last lock should 
have had a depth of 30 feet, but my efforts to this end were 
unavailing. I knew that this ocean scheme was one that in 
the not far distant future would be realized. 

But what I rose to say is that we have sufficient water, we 
have a natural course, to make this plan entirely feasible. The 
only physical objections to the improvement are the obstruc- 
tions which here and there lie in sections of the course. The 
greatest of these perhaps are those found in the St. Lawrence 
River. 

Yet I remind the Senator from New York that not many 
years ago, I think possibly in 1910 or 1911, a water power 
company sought the aid of New York to construct dams in the 
Long Soo Rapids for the purpose of generating water power. It 
was discovered that that company would have to come to the 
Federal Government for authority to operate. I know from 
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reliable sources that this company was willing to construct the 
dams and locks for the purpose of harnessing that wonderful 
power in the St. Lawrence River under plans proposed by the 

Secretary of War, not only doing it at their own expense and in 
such way as to create pools through which the vessels could 
sail, but they were willing also to pay a certain per cent or 
royalty upon the water power developed. 

In 1913, when I discussed this proposition I stated, and I re- 
peat it now, that I think there is sufficient latent power that 
could be generated in the St. Lawrence River practically to pay 
the expense of this proposed development. 

The Welland Canal, of course, is a short stretch, and the 
Canadian Government has had this ocean way in view, and it 
has constructed the new locks with the idea that they could be 
converted into a 30-foot depth without any great or unreason- 
able extra cost. There are certain stretches in this waterway 
which would require improvement, but I estimated, or had 
estimated for me through the Engineering Department of the 
Government in 1913, that the total cost of this waterway to both 
countries would not exceed $200,000,000, and that was the very 
outside estimate. 

Mr. President, this is a gigantic enterprise, but it is wholly 
a practical one. On the Great Lakes and within an hour's ride 
of them is found practically the center of the greatest industrial 
activities of the country. The richest lands of our country are 
within a radius of 100 miles of the Great Lakes. 

The great object contemplated in this river and harbor bill 
is that of obtaining adequate transportation at reasonable 
rates. The Interstate Commerce Commission was created for 
the purpose of regulating rates. Here is a self-regulating 
scheme, which, if once set in motion, would in itself regulate 
railroad rates at least from the North and Middle West te the 
“Atlantic seaboard. 

Canada is interested in this project. I believe it should be 
a mutual enterprise. I am sure it can be such. Canada desires 
an ocean way from her great middle west to the ocean. Her 
people have been divided into two parties on the question of 
route. One is in favor of the waterway by the way of the 
Georgian Bay to the Ottawa River and thence to Montreal; in 
other words, an all-Canadian water route. That must necessa- 
rily consist of a great many canals and is a crooked course. 
But it has the advantage for Canada that it is all in her terri- 
‘tory. I submit, Mr. President, that the United States could not 
‘afford to have that waterway constructed if we could get the 
‘Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route improved to accommodate both 
nations. The other party in Canada is in favor of the St. 
(Lawrence course. Its members are organized for that purpose, 
and as I understand it now, the Canadian Parliament or at 
least a large part of its members are in favor of the latter 
project. 

Canada is going to do something. She has about concluded 
that these great waters are not going to run forever unused. 
In spite of all objections that might be made or opposition that 
might be offered by the railroads—and I am not sure that they 
‘are offering much opposition now—this natural waterway is 
‘bound to be used some time. It will not forever be neglected. 
| The question has been raised that it will interfere with the 
lake levels. That is not true. That question has been investi- 
gated by the Engineering Department. It will not interfere with 
the lake level. All the water that is flowing over this course 
now can be used for the purpose of floating commerce from in- 
land ports of our country to the sea. 

I know it is argued that this waterway might possibly inter- 
fere in some way with New York City or some of the Atlantic 
Senport towns or cities, yet every man must recognize the fact 
that this is a great national project, greater than local interest 
or local pride. It will serve the better interests of 25,000,000 
(people. It is essential to the development of a large section of 
our country and in serving the interests of the Middle West and of 
the great Northwest. It can not injure New York; but if it did, 
sir, which I deny, I would still insist that a project which has 
the advantages which this one possesses should not be stifled, 
should not be neglected. 

One of the problems of the present, as it will be the problem 
for future years, is the taking of our people out of the con- 
gested centers into the middle and farther west—the develop- 
ment of the country as a whole. This waterway will tend 
to do that more than any other project that has been sub- 
mitted. I may be mistaken—the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL], or some other Senator may correct me if I am 
wrong—but I think we have expended about $700,000,000 upon 
the waterways of the country up to date. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have expended more than that. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I think the sum is about that. I do not 
remember the exact amount which has been expended since the 
beginning of the Government. 
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Mr. SMOOT. It has been nearly $900,000,000. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Well, I will call it $700,000,000, although 
I am told it is nearer $900,000,000, but so much the better for 
my argument, whatever the amount is, although I wish to be 
modest, as usual. i 

Canada has spent something over $100,000,000 on her water- 
ways, all for the purpose of developing the means of water 
transportation ; yet this one line, running along the border be- 
tween the United States and Canada, has greater possibilities 
than has the Panama Canal. More commerce would find its 
way to Europe and to other foreign countries over this line than 
passes through the Panama Canal or enters and clears from 
our whole Atlantic seaboard. In fact, more commerce goes 
through the Detroit River every year, much of it destined for. 
export, than passes or will pass for years through the Panama 
Canal; yet we spent hundreds of millions of dollas for that 
project, which I approve and which I am glad we have spent; 
but here is a more practicable improvement, a more practicable 
means of transportation for our country, affecting millions of 
our people, than is the Panama Canal. For all the ages this 
water has been going to waste, and we are permitting it and at 
the same time trying to put a check on railroad rates, when 
this, I repeat, is the best regulator which could be employed. 

But, Mr. President, I do not wish to occupy the time of the 
Senate in long discussion of this most important subject. I col- 
lected a great deal of data on this subject—the tonnage, its pos- 
sibilities, and so forth—when I discussed it six or seven years 
ago. Instead of time having changed my mind or altered the 
convincing effect of my calculations, it seems to me it has inten- 
sified them and made the necessity for this project even more 
apparent than it then was. 

Think what it would have meant if we had had that ocean- 
way during this war! Senators may not know it, but on the 
Great Lakes have been built more than two-thirds of the steel 
vessels which haye been constructed in the United States since 
this war began. We have the facilities on the Great Lakes to 
make our prospective merchant marine an undoubted success, 
in my judgment. We can build ocean ships up there; give us 
greater opportunity to do so. We could well afford to cut ont 
many of these little things in this bill, which aggregate millions, 
for private benefit and local interests, and expend the money on 
this great enterprise, which would benefit the whole country. 
The railroad congestion at our Atlantic ports during the war 
would have been avoided if this waterway had been in opera- 
tion. Many other war-time benefits would have come from it. 

So, Mr. President, I am glad that the committee has placed 
this amendment upon the bill. Of course it means nothing 
more than to get at the facts through an organization already, 
created by the two Governments. I want to say that I went 
before the former Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, when he was 
in that position, and, though I had written several letters on 
the subject, evidently they had never reached him, but were 
answered by someone else, for he told me he had never before 
heard about my resolution. I plead with him to submit this 
or to have the President submit it, to Canada for cooperation. 
That is all that is asked in this amendment—merely to em- 
power the joint commission to go to work and get the facts 
as to what the work will cost; how much waterpower is there 
unused that could be developed, and so forth. That is what 
this amendment proposes, and nothing else. 

Can we, I repeat, vote for local projects—doubtful projects— 
and refuse information upon a project which many of us, in- 
eluding the Engineers of our Army, believe to be feasible and 
practical, and that has tremendous possibilities for good to our 
country? 

It is a great subject. It could be profitably discussed for 
hours in showing its great possibilities. I have attempted 
simply to present a general view of what is possible and what 
ought to be done at the earliest practicable moment to perfect 
this international enterprise. : 

When I addressed the Senate a few years ago on this subject 
I took some pains in collecting facts. I ask permission in con- 
nection with my remarks to submit for the Recorp some parts of 
that address. It will perhaps be a repetition of some things I 
have just said, but it will be better arranged. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave is 
granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“And now, Mr. President, I desire in as brief a time as possible 
to discuss the amendment which I have offered to the so-called 
Canadian reciprocity measure and give to Senators the reasons 
which induced me to offer and support it. i 

“ May I ask the Secretary to read the amendment? 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment, 
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“The Secrerany. 
bill, as follows: 

“ Sec, 4. That for the purpose of improving the St. Lawrence River 
from the Great Lakes te the Atlantic and waterways connectin 
the Great Lakes the President of the United States is authorized a 
directed to enter into an agreement with the Dominion of Canada which 
shall provide, upon such terms as may be a upon, for a waterway 
of su t depth and width te accommodate deep-water or seagoing 
vessels for the common use and benefit of both countries and in further- 
ance of reciprocal trade relations between them: Provided, however, 
That said agreement before becoming operative shall be submitted to 
the Congress of the United States for ratification or rejection. 

“Mr. Townsenp. It is probable that the provision is not as 
well worded as it might be, but it is sufficiently clear to enable 
the Congress to understand it and the President to cemprehend 
its intent, if it shall be presented to him for his action. It 
clearly does not affect the provisions of the bill, or any of 
them. It simply instructs the President to continue his efforts 
for the further reciprocal good of Canada and the United States, 

I will, as best I can, present some of the benefits which 
would come to the people of the United States and of Canada 
from a deep or ocean waterway from the Great Lakes to the 
ocean, via the St. Lawrence River, and then I will discuss the 
feasibility of the project. 

I think I realize some of the objections which will be urged 
aguinst this amendment, and I confess that I have no hope of 
accomplishing its object until the utmost trust and confidence, 
the most complete faith and good will, exist between the people 
of the United States and Canada. 

“ Being convinced that the project which I propose will confer 
greater benefits on both countries than those which flow from 
any tariff—that it would be, in fact, the consummation of the 
greatest contemplated benefits in trade—I seek to project it 
upon the attention of the Senate and of the country. 

“It is commonly accepted as true that the industrial and com- 
mercial progress of the world has depended in direct ratio upon 
the progress and development of the means of transportation. 
In their primitive state mankind have been content to pro- 
duce only what they have desired, and their desires were limited 
to the simple needs for satisfying hunger and for protection 
against the elements. But when their desires were increased 
and they wanted other than what they individually produced, 
the carrier or transporter became a necessity. At first the 
means of transportation were crude vehicles, hauled by men or 
animals on land, and equally crude boats and canoes, pro- 
pelled by oars or wind on the water. The latter was the most 
efficient, and settlements followed the course of streams and 
waterways. But these streams and waterways were limited 
and only penetrated a small portion of the country. Water- 
courses were nature's highways, and to the people who could 
use them they furnished cheap means of transportation. 

“The interior portions of the country were in many cases 
more fertile and productive than land adjacent to navigable 
Waters. Minerals of great value existed in places remote from 
water, and as these lands and minerals came into demand land 
transportation received attention. In due course the railroad 
was born and the country was settled up. Railroad building 
at first was slow, but as the possibilities of railroading, both 
speculative and practical, became more apparent, as inventive 
genius became more active, railroad companies were formed and 
lines constructed. ‘There was a real contest for railroad busi- 
ness. That was before the age of consolidation. In time roads 
sufficient for the ordinary needs of industry were constructed; 
then began the struggle of railroad operators for monopoly; 
then began the age of consolidation. It was, however a consoli- 
dation of railroads. The boat lines were independent, and 
vherever they existed they furnished real competition. 

“This Government has recognized the value of water trans- 
portation. It has spent $650,000,000 in improving its rivers and 
harbors, and has entered upon a most extensive and compre- 
hensive policy of waterway improvement. It is seeking vigor- 
ously and intelligently, though not yet altogether effectively, 
to regulate land carriers; but about the only thing which has 
effectively resulted in securing low and reasonable rail rates 
has been the establishment of water competition. 

“ No one complains of rail rates between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific coasts, for these coasts are connected by the two oceans, 
and the land rate must meet the ocean rate. The charges by 
rail from Duluth to Buffalo are reasonable, because the lake 
boats make them so. The freight tariffs from the East or West 
to the Mississippi River are much lower than those over the 
same lines to nearer points from place of shipment but which 
have not the actual or possible advantages of Mississippi naviga- 
tion. Indeed, the Salt Lake City merchant who buys goods in 
Boston or New York billg them through his home to the Pacific 
‘coast and then back to Salt Lake City, for the reason it is 
cheaper tc de so The Arizona wool buyer first ships his wool 
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to Los Angeles and then across the continent to Boston, because 
the latter rate is fixed to meet ocean competition. The railroads 
haul coal from the Pennsylvania mines to Chicago at a lower 
rate than they do to Jackson, Mich., 200 miles nearer the mine, 
and for the reason that Chicago is on Lake Michigan, which is 
connected by water with Lake Erie, upon which the city of Erie 
is situated, and the coal might be shipped by rail to Erie and 
thence by boat to Chicago. Water competition is the one sure 
power which compels low freight rates. 

“This principle is generally recognized by States and by the 
Nation. He who investigates with care will discover that the 
freight rate enters into the cost of practically everything of 
human use, and its effect upon articles of consumption is to 
8 the cost far in excess of any increase caused by tariff 
duties. 

“Centuries ago European Governments recognized the neces- 
sity of common carriers and treated them as public servants. 
The old common law of England, adopted by the United States, 
provides that the rates and regulations of common carriers 
shall be just and reasonable. To the end that they shall be 
such, statutes have been enacted, and in recent years railroad- 
rate legislation has been the most important of Federal and 
State enactments. 

“The problem of cheap transportation is still unsolved; but 
already water transportation is recognized as the prime factor 
in the solution. 

“The Great Lakes extend into the very heart of the United 
States. Tributary to them is the most fertile territory of our 
country. On them and within an hour's ride from them are 
found our largest and most prosperous industries. 

“The iron, copper, coal, tin, salt, and other minerals of Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, and western Penn- 
sylvania would naturally find their way to markets over the 
Lakes if a deep waterway for ocean-going craft connected these 
Lakes with the Atlantic; the forest products of the great Middle 
Northwest could be floated to the ultimate consumer; railroads 
would have their termini on the inland seas, and to their waters 
could be carried the grain and other agricultural products for 
shipment to both shores of the Atlantic. Indeed, the Atlantic 
would be extended to Chicago and Duluth and a benefit to pro- 
ducers and shippers in the great Middle West, in excess of 
any other that has been suggested, would be extended. I can 
not easily overstate this benefit. Think of it, transportation 
for seagoing craft would be brought to within an hour of the 
center of population. At the docks of Duluth, Chicago, Port 
Arthur, Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, and To- 
ronto could be seen ships flying the flags of England, Germany, 
Russia, and of every other maritime power of Europe. Cargoes 
could be loaded in bottems at Lake ports bound directly for 
their foreign destination. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
would have no occasion to pass upon railroad rates from the 
Middie West to the Atlantic. Water competition would keep 
these rates reasonable. 

But shipments from the Middle West and Northwest would 
not be the only ones benefited. Goods going into those regions 
from the East would not be charged with the present high 
freight rates. They would get the benefit of water competition. 

“There are other great benefits which would come from the 
establishment of this waterway. On the Lakes are some of the 
largest shipbuilding yards in the country. In them are con- 
structed some of the largest ships afloat, and these yards could 
compete in construction with the seaboard yards, and such com- 
petition might be ef great value to the Government and to the 
shipping interests on lakes and seas. 

“ Session after session of Congress the country is notified of 
its dangerous lack of colliers for use with its gunboats in time of 
war, and yet our Great Lakes are covered with leviathans that 
could be used in case of need, and that without expense of 
building and maintaining by the Government in time of peace. 
How much better to spend $150,000,000 in a waterway in- 
trinsically worth the money for commerce and at the same time 
furnish a way to get collier freighters to the sea in case of 
necessity than to spend $150,000,000 for boats which will prob- 
ably never be needed. This is no idle fancy. The Lake boats 
may not be constructed as a modern naval architect would 
build a collier, but they would answer the purpose and are 
such as are now used in time of war. Many of the Lake boats 
at the close of the Lake season could go down to the sea and 
engage in the coastwise traffic in the winter season, and thus 
work the year round. On the other hand, a larger field will 
be opened to our coast-serving boats, and if it be true that n 
Lake-boat monopoly exists, or is being formed, competition will 
tend to destroy it. 

“To me this scheme opens a possibility for a merchant ma- 
rine without subsidy or other similar device. This waterway 
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would induce the building, manning, and operation of seagoing 
boats on the Great Lakes. 

“The St. Lawrence River, with its sources in the very indus- 
trial and commercial heart of the continent, leads in a most 
direct line to the great marts of Europe. It invites the busi- 
ness of both countries to embark upon its waters. Nature 
never appealed more eloquently with advantages and opportuni- 
ties than she does to these two countries through this waterway 
to-day. 

“I can already hear the objections which will be urged by 
representatives from the Atlantic seaboard of the United States. 
Already they think they see Montreal enlarged into the me- 
tropolis of the western continent, while New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Baltimore contemplate their idle wharves and 
empty warehouses; but, Mr. President, they are victims of hal- 
lncinations; they are but seeing nightmares in their dreams. 

“A sufficiently developed Welland Canal and St. Lawrence 
River would but stimulate railroad facilities and railroad ad- 
yantages, and a practical waterway sufficient for the needs of 
ocean traffic, extending from Duluth to the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence River, would be worth the cost to the people of the 
two countries, if but few additional boats sailed over the course, 
in the reduction of railroad rates and the additional railroad 
accommodations which would be furnished. This is one of the 
unquestioned lessons which such enterprises have taught the 
world. 

“But, Mr. President, believing, as I do, that this project 
would be for the good of the United States and Canada as a 
whole, I would still advocate it even if it should stop the phe- 
nomenal, nay, the somewhat dangerous, growth of our seaboard 
cities. But if great growth is the thing altogether lovely and 
most to be desired, what should we say of the possibilities in 
this regard which shall come to Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Duluth, Chicago, and other cities as a result of this 
project? 

“As for me, sir, I would for the good of my country hasten 
the movement of the center of population westward into the 
neighborhood of our greatest natural resources, into the region 
where exist those somewhat latent forces which must shape and 
control the great destinies of ultimate America. But no dis- 
aster can come from this to any legitimate interest. It will 
stimulate growth and prosperity everywhere. In all prosperous 
times, in some seasons of all years, there is great complaint 
that traffic is retarded and great loss to business incurred by 
reason of insufficient shipping facilities. This plan would tend 
to relieve congestion by furnishing additional facilities and by 
inducing collateral railroad development. 

“I have suggested some of the benefits which would flow from 
a waterway. such as I have proposed. I now desire, as briefly 
as may be, to discuss the feasibility of the plan, and in doing 
so I deeply sense the fact that I am not an engineer and that 
my utterances may be properly characterized as those of a 
novice. There are, however, some demonstrated facts, certain 
things in being, to which reference can be properly had and 
upon which I can draw for information, and thus, in a measure, 
and to that extent, relieve myself from the charge of specula- 
_tion so long as the analogy is unquestioned. 

“One of these demonstrated facts is that a waterway for 
boats drawing not over 14 feet is already established and in 
operation on this proposed route. Last year the total canal 
traffic of Canada was 42,990,608 tons, of which the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal is credited with 36,395,687 tons, the Welland Canal 
with 2,326,290 tons, and the St. Lawrence canals with 2,760,752 
tons, and the growth of this tonnage in late years has been 
most phenomenal. For instance, the total Canadian tonnage 
in 1901 was 5,665,259 tons; in 1905 it was 9,371,744; and in 1910 
it was, as I have stated, 42,990,608 tons. Now, if boats of 14 
feet draft can sail from Lake Erie to the Atlantic Ocean by 
means of canal and river improvement, is it fanciful to say that 
the largest boats after greater improvement can do the same? 

“In the first place, such a waterway as I propose must be 
practicable for the needs of navigation if it is to be undertaken. 
To be practicable, it must be so constructed and operated that 
boats may sail in reasonable safety, with proper dispatch, and 
under such international arrangements as will facilitate mu- 
tually the free and unnecessarily restricted commerce of both 
Canada and the United States. 

“The St. Lawrence River route has been selected, because it 
has sufficient water and takes, as I have stated, the most direct 
course to the great markets of Europe. Open-water sailing is 
greatly preferable to canal navigation. Greater speed is pos- 
sible. Accidents are less imminent. The cost is materially 
less. Some canals with locks will be necessary to complete the 
project, but the fewer of these there are the more desirable 
and practicable the route. 


“T have stated that there already exists a waterway on this 
line for some boats. Canada alone has spent upon her locks 
and canals in the St. Lawrence, including the Cornwall Canal, 
and between Lakes Erie and Ontario about $97,000,000. Owing 
to the small dimensions of the Welland Canal and locks and of 
those in the St. Lawrence and to certain Canadian regulations 
as to lockages on Sunday, and so forth, comparatively few 
American boats use the St. Lawrence route, although the num- 
ber is increasing. Last year 692 American vessels passed 
through the St. Lawrence Canal, or, rather, 692 trips were made 
by American vessels. 

“If the locks and canals in the St. Lawrence and between 
Lakes Erie and Ontario are enlarged sufficiently, it will be pos- 
sible for the largest boats to pass through them. Fortunately, 
the fall of water from Lake Erie to Montreal, which makes 
canals and locks necessary, also engenders the greatest dynamic 
force to be found on the continent. These moving waters con- 
tain a power which, properly harnessed and controlled, could 
drive a majority of all the machines of our mighty industries. 
And power is coming more and more into demand. To utilize 
that power dams below the rapids will have to be constructed. 
These dams will check the flow and create pools of deeper water 
over what before were rocks dangerous to navigation. Is it 
chimerical to believe that much of the waters in the St. Law- 
rence, now impassable for ships, may be made navigable by 
dams constructed for the purpose of generating power? 

“There was pending before the Senate last session a proposi- 
tion for a private corporation to build and operate such a dam at 
the Long Sault Rapids in the St. Lawrence, and the provisions 
in the proposed grant all had in view construction and operation 
in such a manner as to facilitate open water as well as lock 
navigation. And so valuable did the concessionaires regard this 
latent power in the waters that they are willing, not only to 
build their locks and dams so as to facilitate navigation, but they, 
were willing to pay something per horsepower gencrated for this 
concession. 

This suggests the probable fact that the power possibilities 
of the St. Lawrence can be made to pay for improving much 
of the rivers. I am informed that by proper dam construction 
practically all of the rapids in the river save one can be overcome 
in this way, and with little expense to either country. 

“How much of the improvement of the St. Lawrence can be 
secured through the development of its water power? Is it not 
of sufficient importance to empower and instruct the President 
te investigate and report upon? 

“The Welland Canal would need to be enlarged, or a new canal 
dug, and larger locks constructed. But no mechanical prohibi- 
tions intervene. Whatever improvements are made in further- 
ance of this project must and should be made through a joint 
understanding, if not through the joint operation, of Canada 
and the United States. The waters lie in both countries. The 
benefits would inure to both. The binational control of these 
waters may make it desirable that improvements made in waters 
lying wholly in United States territory should be made by the 
United States, and improvements similarly made in Canadian 
waters should be made by Canada. And if improvements are 
made by impounding waters, as they should be wherever possi- 
ble, the benefits from power should inure to the country in 
whose territory the power site is located. 

“Improvements in boundary territory should be made by both 
countries and mutual power benefits should go to both. 

“The fees from lockages should be apportioned according to 
location and benefit, but they should be reasonable and uniform. 
If, however, it shall develop that private power companies 
will not be found to construct dams, which will contribute 
materially to the accomplishment of the plan, or, if the total 
cost to Canada should seem to her prohibitive, I believe an inter- 
national agreement can be entered into whereby the United 
States can perform the work without embarrassment to Canada. 

“Iam aware that there are canal projects now pending before 
the Ottawa Parliament, but none of them are as feasible as the 
international waterway which is here proposed. If this route 
lay all in Canada, no one in that country would consider the 
Georgian Bay-Ottawa River route, or any other, in preference 
to this one. This is a gigantic enterprise which is proposed, but 
it is in keeping with the spirit of modern enterprise, and with 
harmonious action on the part of these two great modern 
nations it can be accomplished to the glory and immeasurable 
benefit of both. 

“Tt will cost much money, but its accomplishment will war- 
rant the expenditure. How much it will cost I can hardly ap- 
proximate, and yet we can find some information on the sub- 
ject. In 1906, when President Taft was Secretary of War, a 
survey was made for the purpose of determining the cost of a 
25-foot channel of sufficient width from Duluth and Chicago to 
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Buffalo, and the total amount was $26,000,000, besides several 
millions to be expended in dredging some of the lake harbors to 
the 25-foot depth. This survey and estimate included improve- 
ment in the St. Marys River and locks costing $11,000,237; in 
the passage from Lake Huron to Detroit River, $2,334,180; in 
the Detroit River, $11,571,450 ; in Grays Reef passage from Lake 
Michigan into Lake Huron, $426,500; or, in all, $25,938,367. 

“Canada has, as I have stated, expended $97,000,000 on por- 
tions of this waterway. It may cost both United States and 
Canada, on the distance between Lake Erie and Montreal, $150,- 
000,000 for a waterway of sufficient depth to accommodate sea- 
going vessels. This amount may be materially reduced by as- 
sistance from power-developing companies, It may cost more 
than this sum. But Canada is seriously considering a water 
route from the Lakes to Montreal through Georgian Bay and 
the Ottawa River; and another by canal from the southern part 
of Lake Huron across to Lake Erie, and from Lake Erie either 
through the enlarged Welland Canal or a new one across to 
Lake Ontario, thence down the St. Lawrence to near Ogdens- 
burg, and from there by canal to the Ottawa River, and then 
down to the St. Lawrence. 

“There are too many canals in these schemes; too many ob- 
stacles to be overcome, it seems to me, and, besides, the course 
laid out by nature seems the reasonable one, and I believe it is 
possible for the two Nations to agree upon some system of im- 
provement which will be mutually satisfactory and beneficial. 
Anyway, Mr. President, the project is so big with possibilities 
that it should be given the most serious thought and investiga- 
tion by the two Nations which are, we hope, entering upon an 
era of good will and amity. 

“To me this is a greater proposition than the Panama Canal. 
It has within it potentialities of great proportions. Had time 
permitted I could have shown something of the mighty com- 
merce which would be benefited by this deep waterway. Last 
year more than $700,000,000 worth of tonnage sailed down the 
Detroit River. More than 50,000,000 tons of freight passed 
through the Soo Locks. Much of this immense value and ton- 
nage was destined for foreign trade. Suppose it could have 
been loaded into ships which would carry it without reloading 
to its European destination. Can you comprehend the saving 
to industry, the gain to producers? With such a waterway 
established, our grain and other agricultural products raised 
for foreign consumption would not have to pay the tolls of 
reshipment and excessivé railroad rates, and the farmer would 
get the benefits. The copper and iron manufactured for the 
foreign trade would be turned out at the furnaces, smelters, 
and factories erected upon the Great Lakes—an arm of the sea. 

“Mr. President, this may be a dream, but some day the dream 
will come true. It may come in the distant future. But it will 
come. Impatient as its advocates may be for the hour of its 
consummation, they will not be discouraged. That it looks to 
the future for the realization of its hopes is no valid objection 
to any worthy cause.” : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I rise to make a few 
observations. concerning this amendment, to express my opposi- 
tion to it, and to explain my reasons for such opposition. 

Let me disabuse the minds of Senators who have already 
spoken—the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], and others—who may take 
some interest in this matter, that I am opposing the amendment 
for any provincial reason. Some of the inferences to be drawn 
from the speeches already made in support of the amendment 
are entirely familiar to my ears. The suggestion that the city 
of New York is extracting tolls or tribute from the rest of the 
country is a yery ancient one, and is used upon occasion with 
startling effect. 

My purpose in rising to oppose this amendment, however, is 
not because I happen to be representing in part the State of 
New York in the United States Senate, but because I believe 
this thing to be an idle dream. I fear, however, that millions 
of dollars will have been spent before the truth will be ad- 
mitted. 

The amendment as drawn can not carry any other conclusion 
in the mind of the observer but that the Congress of the United 
States believes that it would be a wise and beneficial meastire 
were the St. Lawrence River to be improved in order to permit 
ocean-going vessels to go into the Great Lakes. If this amend- 
ment is adopted by the Senate, it is safe to assume that Sena- 
tors vote for it because they believe it would be a good thing 
to do, and believing it is a good thing to do, they want to know 
if it is an engineering possibility, and what method of coopera- 
tion can be brought about with Canada? 

Mr. President, I am not at all disturbed, as has been sug- 
gested by the Senator from Wisconsin, with any military danger 
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which may result to this country, because, like him, I can not 
conceive of war between the United States and Great Britain 
or any falling out of a serious nature between the people of 
the United States and those of Canada; nor am I terribly con- 
cerned about injury to the port or the city of New York, for I 
do not believe that this improvement will have much effect upon 
the city of New York in the matter of the total commerce pass- 
ing in and out of that port. 

In order to further disabuse the minds of Senators who 
may believe that I oppose this provision because I happen to 
represent in part the State of New York in the Senate—and 
reference has been made to that so often that I desire to call 
your particular attention to it, and to emphasize it—I desire 
to call the attention of the Senate to a report made by the 
superintendent of canals of the State of New York to the 
governor of New York, under date of February 8, 1919. The 
superintendent of canals—or the superintendent of public works, 
as he is called in the State government—is Mr. Lewis Nixon, 
recently appointed to that position by Gov. Smith. He is well 
known as a business man of wide experience and also as a ship- 
ping man. Mr. Nixon, in his report to the governor, uses this 
language: 

The State of New York could not urge simply a selfish i see ga on 
the ground that even if the proposed route proved desirable it might 
2 70 cities or localities of the State while benefiting the Nation as 
$ Bach opposition would be based upon an admission of the fact that the 
new route would divert commerce from the complaining localities, and 
such diversion would not be caused unless the new route provided cheaper 
and better Senora granting in advance that while such localities 
would be injured, the Nation at large would be benefited. 

Let us discuss, if we may—and I confess I have to do it ina 
somewhat amateurish way—the possibilities, commercially speak- 
ing, of this project. For, mind you, I insist that if we adopt this 
amendment we commit ourselves to the advisability of it, sub- 
ject to its practicability from the engineering standpoint. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has described the work that needs 
to be done in the St. Lawrence River between Ogdensburg and 
the boundary line at St. Regis, involving, as I remember his fig- 
ures, a drop in the river of 91 feet. He has not, however, de- 
scribed the work that must be done farther on down the St. 
Lawrence River, where the rapids are much larger and the ob- 
stacles are much more serious, where the drop in the river, 
instead of being 91 feet, is somewhere in the neighborhood of 
300 feet, if my information is correct—I have not the exact figures 
with me. 

It is contended by those who support this project that it is 
going to be commercially practicable to load a steamer, we will 
say, with some kind of goods at Liverpool, sail her across the 
Atlantic Ocean, up the St. Lawrence River, and then proceed 
to conduct her through a series of locks and dams in the St. 
Lawrence River, then, again, in the Welland Canal, and -finally 
into the Great Lakes system. I contend that that will never be 
done, the reason being that if we interpose between the port 
of embarkation, we will say Liverpool, and the port of debarka- 
tion, we will say Duluth, 15 or 20 or 25 locks and many miles 
of canal through which the ships must go, an ocean-going 
steamer can not do it economically. 

The maximum speed which a steamer can attain going 
through an inland artificial waterway is about 5 miles per 
hour. At every lock which an ocean-going steamer must pass 
through she must be delayed an aggregate of about one hour, 
including the passage through the lock itself. You can not 
support the crew of an ocean-going steamer going at that rate 
of speed though many locks. It can not be done. The cost of 
upkeep of a seagoing steamer is much greater than that of a 
Lake steamer or a steamer fitted to go through artificial water- 
ways. The crew must be much larger and the vessel must rep- 
resent a very much larger initial cost of construction. It is 
much cheaper to build a Lake-going steamer suitable for engag- 
ing in commerce on the Lakes than it is to build an ocean-going 
steamer suitable to conflict with all the elements of the ocean..- 
The engines of an ocean-going steamer must be more powerful 
than those of a Lake-going steamer; her safety devices must be 
much more durable and elaborate, and in one way or another 
the man who builds a steamer to traverse the ocean must put 
in a good many more dollars per ton of cargo to be carried than 
the man who builds a steamer to carry cargoes upon the Lakes. 

If you place in between the ocean and your Great Lakes port, 
we will say Duluth, a series of barriers which will reduce the 
speed of the ocean-going steamer from 10 to 16 knots an hour 
down to 5 knots an hour, the ocean-going steamer will not go 
into the Lakes. $ 

This, I venture to say, is the opinion of Mr. Nixon, the 
superintendent of public works of the State of New York, and 
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that is the argument which he suggests to the governor of New 
York in submitting his opinion as to whether this project is 
practicable. . 

Now, let us look at some of the distances which must be 
traversed. From Chicago to Port Colborne, which is the west- 
ern terminal of the Welland Canal, is a distance of 880 miles, 
That includes passage through the Detroit River. One of the 
purposes of my inquiry of the Senator from Michigan was 
to ascertain the depth of water in the Detroit River, so as to 
get some light as to the conditions of navigation for an ocean- 
going steamer, because we are talking about steamers from 
Liverpool to Duluth or from Liverpool to Chicago. The dis- 
tance from Duluth to Port Colborne is 980 miles and from Port 
Arthur it is 850 miles. It is 890 miles from Port Colborne, the 
western terminus of the Welland Canal, to Montreal, and as it 
is that distance, a vessel may make the trip from Chicago 
Port Arthur, or Duluth to Buffalo in about the same time she 
could go from Port Colborne to Montreal; in other words, it 
will take her twice as long to go the full distance to Montreal 
as it will to go a part of the distance to Buffalo. 

I quote further from Mr. Nixon’s report: 

While some saving would be made in going through the deeper 
waters of Lake Ontario— 

And Lake Ontario is the only open water that would be added 
in this proposed voyage; there would be open water on Lake 
Erie, Lake Huron, Lake Michigan, and Lake Superior, but 
Lake Ontario is the only remaining open water on which a ship 
could attain her maximum speed— 

While some saving would be made in going through the deeper 


waters of Lake Ontario, we must add to our estimated time the great 
delay met in the locks. 
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Tf adapted for ocean-going vessels, there would be about 20 locks in 
the whole voyage; and if for Lake vessels, there would be about 30 
locks in the whole voyage. ‘The average delay at such a lock will be 
about one and one-half hours— 

I said a moment ago, to be safe, it would be about one hour 
even though the actual time of locking may not be over 20 minutes, 
Ilence we must figure on about two days on such account, 

Two days’ additional time in the operation of a seagoing 
vessel! 

Taking into consideration the fact that Lake vessels, costing large 
sums ef money, can earn returns for only seven months, they must 
make as many trips as possible. As the cost of navigating such vessels 
is now about $5 per day, if they use the proposed route around 
‘Montreal they must charge rates that will drive freight to a cheaper 
route, if such cheaper route exists, and such a cheaper route does exist 
by way of the Lakes and the Erie Canal. 

I am not afraid of this project from the purely New York 
City standpoint. What I see ahead is what has happened in 
so many scores of cases—the expenditure of millions and mil- 
lions of dollars and a dream never coming true. 

I know it is stated that all this amendment asks is that we 
shall get the information, but it has been the history of river 
and harbor projects—and I think the Senator from Louisiana 
IMr. Rax SDL] so stated the other day—that about 92 per 
cent of all the surveys made by our engineers or commissions 
are finally adopted by Congress. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, the Senator has entirely 
misquoted me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If I have, I will be glad to be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I said that 65.3 per cent of all the sur- 
yeys referred to the engineers were reported upon unfavorably. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Unfavorably? 

Mr. RANSDELL, Yes. I have the report here. It will be 
found on page 2003 of the Engineers’ report for last year, 1918. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What I meant was that 92 per cent of 
the surveys reported upon by the engineers were adopted by 
Congress, 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator means those favorably re- 
ported upon? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Well, that is hardly correct, although I 
would say a pretty good percentage of those projects which 
the engineers favorably recommend are finally adopted by Con- 
gress. I think the Senator’s statement in general is correct; 
but of the projects which we refer to the engineers, they have 
reported unfavorably on 65.3 per cent since the Rivers and 
Harbors Board was created under the act of 1902. However, 
the Senator’s statement that Congress finally adopts a good 
majority of those which the engineers favorably report, I 
think, is correct. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Perhaps I expressed myself awk- 
wwardly, 


Mr. RANSDELL. I do not mean to say that 92 per cent, 
but a, great majority of those that the engineers favorably re- 
port upon are finally acted upon favorably by Congress. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. } 

Mr. LENROOT. I merely wish to remind the Senator that 
one of the three American commissioners on the International 
Joint Commission comes from New England and another from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will say to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin that that is not significant of anything to my mind. 

Mr, LENROOT. My point is that they would not make a 
favorable report unless it was upon the merits; that îs all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I assume that the member who happens 
to be from New England will, of course, be as intelligent as the 
others, and, of course, will make an intelligent report as best he 
ean. I would like to keep a local, provincial atmosphere out of 
this question, if I can. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me to make a very brief explanation, inasmuch as he has men- 
tioned my name in this connection, I should like to say that the 
reports of the engineers upon river and harbor projects are quite 
different from a report that an international boundary commis- 
sion might submit, because in the case of the reports made by. 
the engineers there is first a local engineer, who surveys the 
project ; then a division engineer, usually with the rank of major, 
but more frequently with that of colonel; then the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, composed of nine engineers 
of high rank, and then the Chief of Engineers. So it will be 
seen that a river and harbor project goes through quite a num- 
ber of hands before it is finally acted upon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Nixon proceeds: 

We can bring a cargo— 


And I think this discussion of his is pretty interesting, be- 
cause we want to determine now whether we ought to go into 
this matter— 

We can bring a cargo of 250,000 bushels of grain from Duluth to 
Buffalo, with return cargo of coal, making the trip in about eight 
days, at a cost of $4,000. 

It may be mentioned in passing that it is going to be exceed- 
ingly difficult to get any return cargo to go up the St. Lawrence 
River into the Great Lakes and to reach Duluth. It may be a 
very attractive proposition to make, that you are going to load 
wheat at Duluth and take it to Liverpool by way of the St. 
Lawrence River in an ocean-going ship, but what is that ship 
going to bring back? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, does he understand what proportion of imports into this 
country from abroad go out into the Northwest? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I have not the figures at hand. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is a very large proportion now. Our 
merchants and manufacturers, when they want to get exports 
from abroad, have to ship them by rail from New York or other 
Atlantie ports. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Are they great in tonnage? That is 
the point. 

Mr, TOWNSEND. They must be very great in tonnage. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think they are not anywhere nearly: 
equal in tonnage to the exports of American wheat. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I can well imagine that they might be. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I would be immensely surprised if they 
are. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I imagine that they might be equal. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not conceive that the imports from 
Europe into the northwestern section would anywhere near 
equal our exports of wheat. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If there is taken for illustration some 
particular bulky and heavy product, such as grain, the imports 
might not equal the exports in tonnage. 

Mr. CALDER. Will the Senator suggest something that they. 
bring in from Europe? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. There is brought in whatever the people 
use in the Northwest, just as in the case of New York; and 
under this project, if completed, the commodities imported would 
be brought to the place of consumption, or near the place of con- 
sumption, just as they are brought now to the eastern seaboard, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Most of the imports are small manufac- 
tured ‘articles and chemicals, dyes, and other commodities not 
bulky in character. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, What return cargoes has the Senator in 
mind that ships from abroad bring to New York? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The kind of cargoes to which I have 
referred, but we do a 12-months-a-year-around business. 
Great Lakes project would only allow seven months’ business, 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. That is true. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And that makes an enormous difference. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That may be true, but the same condition 
practically obtains in the one section as in the other. Further- 
more, the ships coming from abroad would have possibly some 
traffic with Boston or some other place before they made the 
trip through the river or through the inland waterway, so far 
as that is concerned. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But that would add to the expense. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes; but 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The more stops a ship makes the more 
time she consumes and the more is required for crew pay and 
for coal consumption. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. But as to many of the products that are 
shipped by water, the element of time is not of the very essence 
of the thing; it is important, but very frequently they have 
time enough to make the inland waterway trip, and they will 
have business all along through this river course, the whole 
length of it, so far as that is concerned. 

I wish to ask the Senator with regard to the engineers, if it 
is a fact that the experienced engineers of Canada—and I 
think it is a fact—a great body of their very best engineers, 
favor this project as a practical enterprise, and if it be true 
that some of the very best engineers we have in this country 
believe that this scheme is practicable and feasible, is it not 
pretty safe to trust their judgment a little bit and say we will 
let you investigate and report to us upon this project? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator is speaking of Canadian 
engineers? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes; and ours also. I am assuming that 
this project has been approved by engineers from both countries. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not know what the engineers have 
approved; the Senator is better informed than I am upon that; 
but of course I can easily see how the Canadian engineers 
would approve it, because it will send all the Northwestern 
commerce past the port of Montreal, and, of course, ships pass- 
ing in great numbers the port of Montreal will increase the 
business done there in ships’ stores, in coal, and in supplies of 
all kinds. It isan entirely human desire on the part of the Cana- 
dians, and I do not blame them for it; I rather honor them for it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the Senator think it would be a 
wise policy for the United States to refuse to investigate this 
matter, and to let Canada build a canal through the Georgian 
Bay and Ottawa River down to the St. Lawrence at Montreal? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no faith in a Canadian canal 
reducing freight rates to Europe. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If I may ask the Senator to assume that 
they are going to construct that canal, does he think it would 
be a wise thing for the United States to allow that to be done, 
when, through collaboration with Canada, we might construct 
the St. Lawrence route? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It seems to me we 
same position no matter which of the two 
adopted, because eventually either waterway 
eign territory. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It goes through boundary waters—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Only for a little way. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It goes through waters that are partly 
controlled by both countries. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; but the mouth of the channel is 
completely controlled by a foreign government, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator has expressed himself very 
candidly and very truthfully when he says we have nothing to 
fear from Canada. Our relations are exceedingly friendly with 
that people; we are of the same race, practically the same peo- 
ple; have the same interests ; and we have grown closer together 
than ever before. I think we could enter into commercial re- 
lations with Great Britain or with Canada in reference to this 
-canal that would relieve us from any possible embarrassment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am discussing this matter from the 
commercial viewpoint, and I should like to be permitted to 
continue. 

Assuming the lake freight at the bigh figure of 4 cents a bushel— 

I think that is a high figure for the transportation of wheat 
from Duluth to Buffalo— 
the down trip would pay $10,000 and her return trip with coal will pay 
her expenses back, 

I contend that the expenses of a ship that finds itself finally 
in Liverpool, having gone from Duluth, will not be paid by the 
return trip; and that that item alone will prevent ocegn-going 
vessels from making these voyages freely back and forth up the 
St. Lawrence River and into the Great Lakes. 


But if she went instead to Montreal the trip would cost about $4,500 
for the nine days required. She would have no coal to bring back, 
nd so, in taking, say, a day's less time to return, would spend about 
4,000 coming back. 


would be in the 
routes should be 
goes through for- 
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Unless, indeed, it is contended, and people are absolutely con- 
vinced, that the ship, instead of stopping at Montreal will go 
right on across the Atlantic to Liverpool; and that is what I 
think is a dream, I do not believe you will eyer find it being 
done, on account of the slow rate of speed to which that ship 
must be reduced in the St. Lawrence River, being lifted up tha 
locks, going through the canals, such as the Welland Canal, and 
being lifted up at the Welland locks, and the slowness of speed 
in going through the Detroit River. 

And instead of making 20 trips the owner would count on only about 
10 trips, so unless he could secure twice the freight from Duluth to 
Chicago he would not engage in such service, and such charge would 
block sending grain cargoes in this way. 

Now, of course, the harbor tonnage at Duluth is enormous, 
It is splendid. So is the commerce passing through the Sault 
Ste. Marie Canal and through the Detroit River; but you must 
remember that a very large percentage of it is iron ore, which 
would not go down the St. Lawrence at all. It is unloaded at 
Lake Erie ports and sent to the steel mills of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio and West Virginia, where the coal is situated, to reduce it 
and manufacture it into steel. I do not know the percentage of 
iron ore and coal, but you must subtract from the total all the 
iron ore and coal, because none of that will be shipped to Eng- 
land. We are building on hopes that are not justifiable when 
we speak in these big figures of total tonnage. The trade is not 
going to go that way. It is not there to go. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from New York is discusse 
ing this matter from the standpoint of practicability, and 
necessarily he is basing his conclusion upon such information 
as he may have, and certain deductions whieh he makes from 
certain figures which he has presented to the Senate; but al- 
low me to suggest this thought: 

In Cleveland there are nearly a million people; in Toledo, 
200,000; in Detroit, another million people; in Milwaukee, a 
half-million people; in Chicago, perhaps two and a half million 
people; with countless other ports and hives of industry on 
both sides of every lake in the Great Lake system. 

Mr. NELSON. Do not forget Duluth and Superior. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes, indeed—Duluth and Superior, very 
important lake ports. There are perhaps more grain elevators 
along the Lakes than in any other section of the country. This 
is a commerce that concerns perhaps 25,000,000 of people. 
There is perhaps more tonnage on the Lakes than in any 
other section of the country, or of the world, for that matter. 
A great portion of this tonnage must find its way to the Euro- 
pean markets. It means an expenditure of millions and mil- 
lions of money every year for transportation. 

The question is this: With all this vast tonnage seeking an 
outlet, a goodly part of it heretofore going through New York, 
which has been likened by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lenroot] to the neck of a bottle, and the great West having 
been embarrassed because it could not get an outlet through 
New York—with all these vast interests at stake, does the 
Senator think it wise to voice his opposition to an amendment 
of this kind, which simply asks for information as to whether 
or not this is going to be a practicable proposition and what, 
if anything. may be done? 

That is the only question before the Senate now, as I see it. 
I submit that I have voted for appropriations to deepen the 
channels in and about New York, and I am going to vote for 
more measures of that kind when they are presented, and I 
have done it, perhaps, on less information as to the necessity 
of those projects than we have now, showing the necessity for 
this new, proposed project. 

It does seem to me that under all of the circumstances there 
ought not to be any objection tó this very meager course. If 
later the fact is developed that it is going to be a squandering 
of the public funds to spend the necessary money to deepen 
the channel of the St. Lawrence River, let us take up that 
matter and decide it then. I submit that under the circum- 
stances there ought not to be very much objection to the small 
appropriation which will be required for this purpose. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Ohio persists in 
dragging in the poor old city of New York. I have taken pains 
to explain to the Senate—and I meant it when I said it—that 
I am not endeayoring to defend the city of New York. What- 


ever appropriations have been made for the improyement of 
New York Harbor have not been made upon my request. I 
have yet to appear before the Committee on Commerce and ask 
for a single item for the city of New York; and I wish we could 
brush aside this provincial way of discussing these things. Iam 
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trying to discuss this thing as a national proposition. I am try- 
ing to explain why I believe it is a dream, that it can not come 
true; but the trouble is, we do not learn in time in many of these 
cases, and we spend millions and millions of dollars before we 
learn that it is an idle dream.. That is what I fear on this 
proposal—that we shall get committed to it. This very amend- 
ment commits Congress to this proposal if it proves to be an 
engineering possibility, or practicable. That is the straight, 
bare inference from it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, Mr. President, I fail to, see upon 
what such a conclusion can be based. We are asking for this 
information. I assume that if it is satisfactory, we are going 
to accept it. If it is not satisfactory, we are not going to 
accept it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The amendment directs the Interna- 
tional Boundary Commission to report with its recommendations 
for cooperation by the United States with the Dominion of 
Canada. The plain inference is that we want them to show us 
how we can do it, and that we would like to do it if we can. 
The Senator from Ohio may get some other inference from it, 
but that is the inference that I get from it. 

Mr. POMERENDE. I assume, if the Senator will permit me, 
that the sponsors: of this amendment have some faith in it; 
otherwise, it would not be introduced. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Certainly. I haye listened to their 

speeches, 
Mr. POMERENE. But later on, when we get the reeommen- 
dations from our Canadian friends or from this commission, I 
do not understand that we have foreclosed Congress by any 
means or that we are obliged to act upon their recommenda- 
tions. They will be before us for our consideration, and we 
ı Will no doubt act then with the light that we may get. 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I desire to conclude as soon as I can. 

Mr. NELSON. Very well. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall be very glad to answer a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Minnesota. 
| Mr. NELSON. Oh, no, no; go on. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The fear that I have in my mind upon 
these proposals, as I have seen them come up here year after 

| year, is that once we embark upon this thing we can never turn 
|back until we spend millions of dollars. The Senator from 
Ohio does not agree with me upon that proposal. He thinks we 
can withdraw from it later on if we see fit. 
Mr. POMERENE. Oh, Mr. President, if the Senator will par- 
don me again, I recognize the fact that there are some of these 
‘propositions in which surveys are made that are of very, very 
minor importance; but it can not be said that this is provincial 
in character or local in character. It affects all the people in the 
great industrial and farming West. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am endeavoring to discuss it from a 
national standpoint, not from a local or provincial standpoint, 
in spite of the inferences that seem to have been drawn from 

my remarks thus far by certain Senators. I have endeavored 
to show some of the commercial difficulties in ever having this 
| project go through to a successful conclusion and in such a way 
as to actually make it possible to send ships from Duluth to 
| Liverpool and from Liverpool to Duluth. That is what is in 
‘the minds of the Senators and other people who are back of 
this amendment. It would not be in this bill if they were not 
convinced that that could be brought about. I assert that it 
can not be brought about except at a freight rate higher than 
the rates that are being paid to-day. 
Some, of course, may disagree with me upon that proposal, 
and I do not expect to be considered infallible about it. Assum- 
‘ing that you can do this, assuming that you can find freight to 
| load into a ship which has just come into Liverpool from Duluth, 
and send her back to Duluth carrying a cargo that will at least 
pay her expenses, I should like to know why it could not be done 
through American territory; and in saying that I am not speak- 
ing as a provincial. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWN- 
SEND] has already suggested, as I remember, that it would be 
nice to have it done through American territory if it cam be 
done, It seems to have been forgotten that in a resolution 


known as public resolution No. 8, of the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
Senate joint resolution 13, approved on June 30, 1917, the engi- 
neers were instructed to survey a route for a ship canal, as well 
as to do other kinds of work, between Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario; and I hold in my hand a letter written by Col. J. G. 
Warren, of the office of the division engineer of the Lakes diyi- 
sion, addressed to a Member of the House of Representatives 
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representing a district upon Lake Ontario, Congressman Mort, 
in which he gives us this information: 


My Dear Mr. Mort: I have to 33 the receipt of 7 letter 
of oute 1 45 No. 1-A, 1896, 
United States Deep Waterway € ‘commission. In reply thereto I have to 

preliminary-examination report called for b 

27, 1916, “ Waterway or ship channe 
between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario,” was regarded by the War De- 
partment as having been included in the provisions of public resolu- 
tion No. 8, Sixty-fifth Congress, S. J. Res. 13, approved June 80, 1917, 
all necessary maps and surveys, of the entire 
subject of water diversion from the Great Lakes and * N River, 
includ navigation, sani and power purpo' and the preser- 
vation of the scenic beauty o Niagara Falls and the Rapids of Niagara 
River,” ete., and the two reports will be rendered as one within the 
near future. This report will be accompanied by maps giving all the 
information contained on the map above referred to, and other infor- 
mation in addition thereto, 

Very truly, yours, e 


J. G. WARREN 4 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 

So within a few weeks, according to the Board of Engineers, 
we are to be informed whether such a ship eanal can be built 
through American territory. 

I do not think it is in a provincial spirit that I make this 
suggestion. I think it is rather in a national spirit that I 
make it. I have the same wish about this thing that the Senatot 
from Michigan has. Assuming that this whole project, genere 
ally speaking, is suecessful—that is, assuming that an oceans 
going vessel can get into the Great Lakes—I have the same wish 


that the Senator from Michigan has, that it shall be done 


through American territory. That is not unnatural. I do not 
think I am subject to rebuke for expressing that opinion. There 
are obvious reasons; and it does not mean that I dread British 
battleships coming up into Lake Erie, because they will not 
come, and they can not get there; for, as the Senator from 
Wisconsin says, the locks along the St. Lawrence could be blown 
up. But there are certain advantages arising from the country, 
being in complete control of its own channels of trade; and 
those considerations have nothing to do with war. They have 
to do with very proper domestic considerations. I should like 
to see the canal, if we are to have one, go through American 
territory; and we are to be told in a little while, according to 
this communication which I have just read, whether or not it 
can be done between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. ` 

Frankly, I am not yet sufficiently internationalized to be sat- 
isfied with our commerce going through foreign territory to 
the same degree as I would be if it went through American 
territory solely. If I am out of step with the spirit of the 
times, I can not help it. I should like to see all our commerce 
originating in the interior pass out of our own ports if such 
a thing is possible. I should like to see our people self-reliant, 
able to take care of their own affairs, secure in their own com- 
mercial prosperity. I hold no grudge against any other nation,’ 
much less against our neighbors on the north; but if the wheat 
from Duluth can be taken more cheaply by water from Duluth 
all the way to Liverpool, I should prefer to see it go solely, 
through American territory. So I suggest that we might stop 
and think a moment before we pass this amendment, which 
apparently proceeds upon the assumption that it is just as 
wise and just as proper and just as desirable to have all our 
northwestern commerce go past Montreal as it is to have it go 
past Baltimore, or Philadelphia, or Boston, or New York. Be- 
fore we proceed upon that theory, I think we ought to find out 
whether it is not practicable, first, without opening the other 
question at all, to send it through American territory, of 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have finished. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator will yield for a question, I 
should like to ask the Senator whether he is aware that not 
over two hours ago the Senate adopted an amendment for a 
survey of such a deep waterway entirely in American territory? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. l 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator then think that, having 
adopted that provision as an amendment to this very bill, 
Congress is committed to this provision with reference to 
this particular waterway? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As the two inquiries are not made of 
the same body—one is made of the Board of Engineers, as I 
understand, and the Senator will correct me if I am wrong, 
and the other is made of an entirely different body, the 
International Boundary Commission—I do not know which 
body is to express the policy of the United States. 5 

Mr. LENROOT. No; but Congress, having adopted both 
provisions, has not committed itself to either policy, has it? f 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It has committed itself to both. 7 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
[Mr. r disclaims any provincial feeling in respect of 
this matter, and I take this occasion to say that I know of na 
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Member of the Senate less liable to the charge than the Senator 
from New York. I think he considers these matters from a very 
broad standpoint; and I agree with him that if all the interior 
transportation through American territory and upon American 
waters alone might be accomplished, it would be preferable. 
But, Mr. President, in spite of the disclaimer of the Senator 
from New York, it can not be denied that much opposition to 
this proposal has developed through the apprehension that it 
would injure American seaports—a question to which I shall 
beg to refer briefly later. 

The Senator from New York says thut he epposes this because, 
in his opinion, it is an idle dream. 

Mr. President, for more than two centuries the great Panama 
Canal was considered an “Idle dream,” and even as late as the 
beginning of the discussion upon that momentous proposition in 
the Senate of the United States it was so stated, and yet to-day 
it is an accomplished fact. ‘There was much opposition in this 
country to the construction of that great interocean highway 
on the ground that it would not inure to the benefit of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the country in the interior; and that is true, 
because the transportation to or from the Pacific coast before 
the Panama Canal was built was driven either around Cape 
Horn or across the continent on the American railroads. Yet as 
a whole the American people, not only upon the seaboard but 
in the interior, and the Senators and Representatives represent- 
ing that great country lying between the Allegheny Mountains 
and the Rocky Mountains, supported it as a national project, 
and it is one of the great monuments of this country, and it 
has been and will be of inestimable value to us as a whole 
Nation. Š 

Is this an idle dream? Why, I can remember when the 
claim that the Soo Canal and the St. Clair River could be so 
improved as to invite the great tonnage originating in that 
interior country was considered an idle dream, and great oppo- 
sition developed to the appropriations for the development of 
that project. va 

Let me suggest the magnitude of the commerce and the extent 
of this interior waterway which it is proposed to connect up 
with the Atlantic Ocean. Here, reaching over 1,500 miles into 
the interior of the continent, is n natural waterway unequaled 
in the world. No other nation with the intelligence, the pro- 
gressiveness, the population, and the vast extent of territory 
that we have would for a moment consider that it should be 
devoted purely to domestic commerce and should not be con- 
nected with the ocean. I am coming later to the question as to 
the proper outlet. 

Considering for a moment the extent of this commerce, the 
latest accurate statistics which I have, for 1917, show the regis- 
tered tonnage to and from the principal harbors upon the Great 
Lakes and to and from the Atlantic seaboard. I shall not weary 
the Senate with the details of these figures, but there passed 
through the Detroit River that year over 95,000,000 tons, and 
in 1918 it is estimated at over 100,000,000. 

Mr. President, that is more than the entire registered tonnage 
from every port of the Atlantic seaboard. Let me, however. 
explain these figures, because I do not wish to make a statement 
which is at all unfair. 

The tonnage reported does not include a certain intraharbor 
or local coastwise traffic in New York or Boston, because the 
tonnage up and down the Hudson River, through Hellgate 
and in that vicinity, of course, is not registered, and it is a very 
large tonnage. 

This tonnage is not all iron ore. To be sure the larger part 
of it is. I presume out of the hundred million tons that went 
through the Soo Canal last year, probably 60,000,000 tons at 
least, and perhaps more, constituted shipments of iron ore. 
But there is also an enormous tonnage of grain, flour, coal, and 
other traffic carried westward upon the Great Lakes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator a question for 
information, not for the purpose of argument? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Are the detailed tonnage figures the 
Senator has given both-way tonnage? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; both-way tonnage. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To which point; Detroit? 

Mr. KELLOGG. ‘The Detroit River and the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Did the Senator say how much of that 
was coal? Does he know? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not know how much of it was coal. 
Quite a large amount of it is coal and quite a large amount is 
heavy merchandise, In fact, St. Paul and Minneapolis, and as 


‘far down as Omaha and all that country to the west, depends 
‘upon the Lakes for the transportation of all or practically all 
its heavy products, Of course, the lighter products, the more 


valuable products, move by rail; but the wholesale merchants, 
the coal dealers, and others depend very largely upon Lake 
traffic for the transportation of their products. 

Mr. President, it is stated by the Senator from New York 
(Mr, WapswortH] that in his opinion we should not pass this 
resolution because it does not represent a practical route to 
and from foreign countries. That is exactly what we want to 
determine. That is the information we wish the Congress ‘to 
have before it shall act upon the proposition. To-day there is 
a large amount of transportation of grain and flour through 
this route to Europe, all transshipped before it enters the Wel- 
land Canal and is transshipped again at Montreal. 

Mr. LEWIS, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. Of course, as the able Senator from Minnesota 
understands, my State of Hlinois, which my colleague and my- 
self represent, is incidentally interested in this project. Will 
the Senator be so good as to set forth, if it does not divert him, 
or at the point where it is a riate, how this route would 
operate, if the resolution is carried, to obviate or remove the 
objection which the Senator has just now referred to, about 
double charges on the grain and freight from the West? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Of course, if grain and flour will take ‘that 
route to-day and transship twice en route, it naturally would take 
that route regardless of transshipment. 

I repeat, I would much prefer that all our inland transporta- 
tion should pass over American territory. I am coming to that 
proposition soon. 

It is not the fault of the State of New York that that has been 
an expensive route, I believe it will be cheapened. 

In past years I can remember when it cost more in lighterage 
charges for the transshipment of grain in the port of New York 
than it cost to transport it from Duluth to Buffalo. In fact, I have 
known of instances where the freight rate was 14 cents a bushel, 
when it cost as high as 3 cents a bushel for transshipment in the 
port of New York. But no doubt those conditions have somewhat 
changed. I am not familiar with the figures to-day. I know 
freight rates are much higher between Duluth and Buffalo, owing 
to the scarcity of boats on account of the war and the enormous 
tonnage of last year. Nevertheless, heretofore the great ports 
of New York and Boston and other ports have been expensive 
ports through which to ship bulky freight such as wheat. 

I deny that this commits us to any such proposition. In the 
first place, it is simply a request for information, not only in- 
formation as to the canal on American territory between Lake 
Ontario and Montreal, but as to the canal which is upon Cana- 
dian territory between those same points, so that we may have 
complete information before us. Furthermore, we have adopted 
an amendment to the bill providing for a survey from Lake 
Ontario to New York, which I have no doubt would be what is 
known as the Oswego route. It is not a long distance from 
Oswego to the Erie Canal. Other things, as suggested by the 
Senator from New York, were also asked for. 

There can not be any objection to this information. The 
Congress in 1917 passed a clause in an appropriatio.: bill which 
called on the Secretary of War to estimate the cost of this 
canal in the St, Lawrence River; but no estimate ean be accu- 
rate, and all the information furnished, unless it is done by the 
joint commission representing both Canada and the United 
States. What we desire is that that commission shall give us 
all the information. Then we shall have before us the infor- 
mation as to the Oswego ronte, as to the Erie Canal, and such 
improvements as may be necessary to create a great highway 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the Great Lakes. 

Mr. President, as a further proof that the passage of this 
clause in the river and harbor bill does not commit the Congress 
to the construction of the canal, let me refer again to the treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain creating this com- 
mission. The commission came into being by virtue of section 9 
and a statute of Congress providing for the appointment of the 
American commissioners and defining their duties. It is an 
active commission, already in existence, and there is no appro- 
priation required to carry forward this investigation. ‘The 
treaty provides: 

The International Joint Commission is authorized in each case so 
referred to -examine into and report upon the facts and circumstances 
of the particular questions and matters referred, together with such 
conclusions and recommendations as may be appropriate, subject, how- 


ever, to any restrictions or exceptions which may be imposed with 
respect thereto by the terms ef the reference. 


Let me invite the attention of the Senate to this: 


Such reports of the commission shall not be regarded as decisions of 
the questions or matters so submitted, either on the facts or the law, 
and shall in no way have the character of an arbitral award, 
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The only thing to be accomplished, or which is sought to be 
accomplished, by this resolution is that the joint commission 
which now exists under the treaty and the statutes of Congress 
shall make an investigation not alone of the project upon the 
American side but of the project upon the Canadian side, and 
shall report not only as to its expense but as to its feasibility, 
practicability, and usefulness in the development of the great 
commerce of this country. 

What more proper board is there than the international joint 
conunission of this country and of our neighbor on the north to 
report to Congress upon the whole project? At the same time 
we will have before us the reports of the engineers as to a route 
entirely within our own country. There is, of course, no neces- 
sity for a report of any international commission upon the 
project of a canal connecting the Lakes with the port of New 
York, which is provided for by the amendment by the junior 
Senator from that State. This will be made by the engineers of 
this Government; and I am desirous that this report should be 
made, because if it is practicable for us to connect this great 
inland waterway with the seaboard through American territory, 
so that commerce will be handled through our own ports, I 
would much prefer it. 

But, Mr. President, that is no reason why we should not have 
before us all the information as to the other route, and that the 
other route is feasible is demonstrated by the fact that it is 
now used for a comparatively heavy tonnage from the North- 
west under all the adverse conditions of the shallow canal. 
The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] cites as his 
authority for the impracticability of the St. Lawrence route a 
gentleman who made the report upon the Erie Canal, and the 
principal reason stated is that the outgoing ships will not have 
a return cargo. Mr. President, a large part of the enormous 
traffic to-day on the Great Lakes from Duluth and other ports 
to Buffalo and Lake Erie and Atlantie ports and through the 
St. Lawrence River is carried on ships which do not have return 
cargoes, There is not traffic enough to cover all the eastbound 
tonnage. The grain and ore ships are compelled, to a large 
extent, to return empty. Nevertheless, from year to year the 
enormous traffic upon these Lakes from that great interior coun- 
try has increased. 

I am not going to argue the merits of the improvement of the 
St. Lawrence River until we have all the facts before us, al- 
though I am told by the best engineers and by the best com- 
mercial experts and shipping men who have been engaged in 
business on the Great Lakes for years that it is entirely feasible 
and would be one of the greatest improvements in transporta- 
tion in this country. 

Mr. President, as I said, there is a large return tonnage of 
commerce from Lake Erie ports and Lake Ontario ports to-day 
into that country. That country west has just begun to develop. 
There are vast undeveloped territories and resources to be 
thrown open to the enterprise of the American people. There is 
upon the south shore of Lake Superior in Michigan and in Min- 
nesota and in Wisconsin an untold amount of iron ore of a low 
grade which to-day can not be transported because there is 
higher-grade ore of greater value available. But much of that 
ore is as high grade as is used in foreign countries. There are 
not only hundreds of millions but actually billions of tons of it. 
Who ean say that, with a great waterway to the sea, we may 
not only supply manufactured articles but supply raw mate- 
rials for the depleted markets of Europe? Already English 
merchants and manufacturers are looking to South America and 
to Cuba, as they previously looked to Spain and to Greece, for 
their ore supply. Why should we close our eyes to the possi- 
bilities of the enormous commerce which might come into that 
country or go from that country to Europe and to other foreign 
countries? 

Mr. President, it has been said by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH] that the low speed which must be taken 
by ships going through the canal would so operate against it 
as a commercial proposition that it could not become feasible. 
The Senator from New York knows that in the transportation 
of heavy material the question of speed is of very minor im- 
portance, and that the question of tonnage and transportation 
and loading and unloading are the important features in the 
transportation of heavy articles by water. 

Mr. President, I might say that not only is it said to be prac- 
ticable by the best experts within my knowledge, but the recom- 
mendations of the engineers who have heretofore examined the 
canal upon the American side say that it is practicable. They 
simply say in their report that, “At the present time” until 
the Welland Canal is deepened, they do not recommend that 
the American Government undertake the improvement of canals 
on the American side. I think that is entirely wise. The Wel- 
land Canal is now being deepened to a depth of 25 feet, and the 


subsills and the substructure are so placed that it may be easily 

increased to 30 feet. I think I am correct. The Senator from 

Wisconsin [Mr. Lenzoor] knows that the Welland Canal is being 

3 ee it can with small expense be made 30 feet instead of 
ee! 

Mr. LENROOT. The sills are so constructed. j 

Mr. KELLOGG. There is one other suggestion that I have 
to make to the Senate, and that is the possibilities of the devel- 
opment of the water power upon the St. Lawrence River. 
There is no question that that is the greatest water power upon 
the Western Continent for development. It is estimated by. 
competent engineers that there is a possibility, if these canals 
are built, of the development of 2,000,000 horsepower at a rea- 
sonable cost, the profits of which would more than support 
the entire canal. Everybody knows that here is a vast unde- 
veloped water power which could be used to its limit without 
in any way affecting navigability of the streams or lowering in 
any way the level of the Great Lakes, while at Niagara, with- 
out destroying its wonderful scenic effect, such a development 
can not take place. 

Mr. President, I have listened to the discussion upon this 
river and harbor bill for some days, and I should think that 
where we have an opportunity to obtain information without any, 
expense to the Government, without any appropriation, without 
any binding effect as to whether we will or will not engage upon 
this enterprise, Congress would seek the opportunity to obtain 
that information and adopt this amendment. I am quite sure 
there is nothing in the law which can be in any way interpreted as 
binding the Congress to go on with this project, although I do 
believe that connecting these lakes with the ocean and perfect- 
ing the greatest inland waterway of the world is as certain as 
the construction of the Panama Canal was certain in the decades 
before it was considered. 

I should like to have inserted in the Recorp as a part of my 
discussion the table from which I have quoted. 

There being no objection, the table referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Reconp, as follows: 

Vessel and cargo tonnage statistics for principal Atlantic aud Gulf ports, 
year 1917, 


[Ports arranged in order of importance according to cargo tonnage, 
column 4.] 


Total entrances and clearances. 


Tort Total cargo 
i tonnage. 
2 Of Xet tonnage 
Atlantic $: 
New Y 1 9, 993 1 28, 100, 106 
7,931 17, 214, 743 
51,500 19, 921, 068 
103, 044 282, 734 
3, 005 9, 051, 256 
33, 881 4, 979, 807 
16,939 09 
1,147 2, $49, 172 
8,204 2, 656, 782 
20,412 24,125,331 
725 1,804, 674 
A 33 61, 
B ck, Ga. 135 196, 524 
Lake ports: x 
Detroit River, Mich........... 33, 061 69, 267, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mien 780 1,951,911 
Duluth-Superior, Minn........ 11,577 39, 689, 131 
Buffalo, N. Y 7,199 417, 363, 868 
7,975 15,014, 069 
$, 782 17, 255, 238 
10, 002 15, 080, 058 
9,016 13, 121, 849 
3,333 11,397,070 
2,012 7, 147, 348 
3,287 7,029, 832 
4,304 6, 312, 887 
Si a 1,910 3,256, 504 
5,391 4, 201, 994 
1,521 2, 236, 232 
2,969 6,533, 602 
485 1,378,479 
16,554 6,382, 038 
1,053 467, 789 
592 331, 683 
477 504, 764 
1,440 744, 151 
624 516, 487 
448 667,387 


N York cust: district. 
cpr age nae ew York customs dis 
Not available. 

4 Does not include vessels via Erie Canal. 


United States Shipping Board, Port and Harbor Facilities Commission, Febraary 
— ADW statistics comprehend foreign, coast wise, and local harbor traffiz. 
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Ar. CALDER. 
with some reluctance, for my colleague [Mr. WapswortH] it 


Mr. President, I rise to discuss this question 


seems to me has quite fully covered the subject. This river 
and harbor bill has been under consideration for nearly a week, 
and I trust that it will pass to-day so that we may be assured 
of legislation before the end of the session. 

Mr. President, I am interested in this matter very much, 
representing as I do, in part, the great State of New York, 
with its great commerce both on the ocean and the Great 
Lakes as well. 

I have. listened with some concern to the suggestion that if 


this examination is authorized and the improvement finally 
made, so that ocean-going vessels can trade from the Lakes j. 


through the St. Lawrence River to Europe, the business of 
the ports on the north Atlantic will suffer. Frankly, I am sure 
of it. In my judgment there is no doubt of the fact that Nor- 
folk, Baltimore, New York, Boston, Portland, and other cities 
on the Atlantic seaboard will be more or less injured in their 
overseas commerce if this improvement is made. 

Even if this is true, it ought not, however, to have a final and 
conclusive bearing upon this subject if this waterway would 
materially help our western country. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsunp] has referred to 
New York City as being the neck of the bottle and the difficulty 
encountered there in handling the commerce of the country in 
the early days of the war. The trouble at that time was that 
through lack of business management every department of the 
Government was endeavoring to send everything for our Army 
and Navy, beth in Europe and this country, through that great 
city. In the last six months of the war, when we handled 100 
per cent more business than during the first six months, the 
business of the port was taken care of without the slightest 
difficulty. Our whole transportation system worked just as 
smoothly as it ever had in the history of the city. ‘To-day 50 
per cent of the overseas commerce of the country goes in and out 
of our gateway, and with the proper arrangement of our facili- 
ties I have no doubt we could handle without difficulty even 
100 per cent more than we do to-day. 

This is a great national project, as has been well stated here 
by every Senator who has spoken. My colleague [Mr. Wans- 
worrn] has referred to its commercial possibilities and to the 
probability of its being not of a financial and commercial ad- 
vantage to the States west of New York. He referred to the 
delays in shipping and the difficulty in obtaining return cargoes 
from Europe. Let me say to the Senate that to-day at least 
one-half of the American ships returning from the other side 
cross the ocean in ballast. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kerroce] has referred to 
the fact that shipping coming east with ore and grain are filled 
to overflowing, while in many instance they go west from Buffalo 
without any cargoes at all, proving conclusively, it seems to me, 
‘the argument of my colleague, that the hope of getting through 
cargoes from Europe back to the West is certainly expecting 
something which seems to me to be exceedingly visionary. 

Mr. President, I oppose this project for the sole reason that it 
is proposed that we shall lend our great financial support to the 
construction of an ocean-going waterway within the boundaries 
of a foreign country. 

Like other Senators who have spoken, I have no fear of the 
possibility of war with Canada, but, as a great economic busi- 
ness proposition, I can not approve of the investment of millions 
of dollars in a project which practically all goes through the 
territory of a foreign country. 

I do not forget, either, Mr. President, that the State of New 
¿York has contributed very materially, indeed, to the prosperity 
of the West in building the Erie Canal and afterwards in con- 
¡structing the great barge canal so recently put in operation—a 
canal, Mr. President, which would be to-day of much greater 
benefit to the people of the West in the shipment of their prod- 
-ucts to the Atlantic seaboard if it were not for the fact that 
the railroad administrator has refused to route freight through 
‘the canal. We have spent $428,000,000 of the money of the 
jpeople of the State of New York for the improvement of our 
Sreat canal system, helpful, of course, to us, and materially 

tending to make ours the great port of the Nation, but also 
proving of enormous benefit to the States lying west of New 
Tork on the Great Lakes. 

I know we have to-day, on my motion, adopted an amendment 
authorizing a survey in order to ascertain the possibilities of a 
ship canal through New York State. Its engineering possibili- 


ties undoubtedly can be worked out; whether or not it wil! be 
feasible ultimately as a great commercial proposition will bear 
the most careful examination. 


Mr. President, it is scarcely conceivable that any American 
would favor joining with a foreign country in building a ship 
canal from our inland waters through a foreign country. 

The Canadian Government has a perfect right to build a ship 
eanal or any other improvement of their transportation facili- 
ties through their country at their own expense, but I believe 
that it should be plainly intimated to them that if they build 
a ship canal through their country that this country would look 
upon the project as being a means of diverting the commerce of 
the United States from American waters and ports, and no mat- 
ter how deep or large a canal they would build, we would deem 
is our duty to build a larger and deeper one. 

No matter what the action of the Senate may be to-day on this 
question, I am certain that the American people, when they 
come to understand it, will insist that if the Great Lakes are to 
be connected with the sea by a waterway for ocean-going eraft 
it shall be through our own territory. 

Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, this question has been very 
thoroughly discussed by my colleague from Minnesota [Mr. 
Ketroce], as well as by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
SEND], so I will only occupy the Senate a moment in regard to it. 

I desire to disabuse the minds of both the Senators from New 
York, for whom I have the highest regard and the utmost re- 
spect, of any hostility on my part to New York. While we were 
discussing the bill, when the Senator from New York offered as 
an amendment a proposition for the survey of the Oswego route 
from Lake Ontario to the headwaters of the Hudson, neither the 
Senator from Wisconsin nor myself made any opposition, al- 
though I knew that that route had been twice before surveyed, 
once away back in 1897. I hold in my hand House Document 
No. 86, first session, Fifty-fifth Congress, which shows that at 
that time there was a survey of this yery Oswego route. I have 
just looked at the estimate of the engineers for the Oswego route, 
which was only for 20 feet depth of water, and find that it would 
have cost the country $200,000,000 at that time. If it would have 
cost that sum at that time, it will certainly cost 50 per cent more 
as prices new are. 

Furthermore, it appears that the distance is upward of 483 
miles, and to get a completely American canal would inyolve 
the construction of 42 locks. I was curious when the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] proceeded to discuss 
the difficulties of the St. Lawrence route, and I was tempted to 
ask him, but refrained from doing so, to describe the difficulties 
of the Oswego route—an all-American route—inyolving the con- 
struction of a multitude of locks far greater in number than 
would the St. Lawrence system; and that in a scheme that would 
only afford 20 feet of water. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will then Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Did I understand the Senator to say 
that the Oswego route, so called, would involve a canal 483 miles 
long? 

Mr. NELSON. The Oswego route as contemplated was the 
only through route on American territory from Buffalo down on 
the American side. We have no route now: we are dependent ` 
on Canada for the Welland Canal. The Canadians built the 
Welland Canal; we have not put a penny in it, so far as I know. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not understand. how there should 
be any such distance as 483 miles necessary. 

Mr. NELSON. I have the figures here—124 miles of it around 
Niagara Falls, and the balance is by the through route from Os- 
wego, involving over 20 locks by that route. I will read from 
the engineer's estimate. There were three routes proposed. 

The first-mentioned route extends from Lake Erie, via the upper 
Niagara River, to the vicinity of Tonawanda or La Salle; thence by 
canal, with locks, to the lower Nia, River at or near Lewiston, or 
to some point on Lake Ontario; thence through Lake Ontario to Os. 
wego; thence up the Oswego and Oneida Rivers to Oneida Lake and 


2 Oneida Lake; thence across the divide to the Mohawk River, 
own said river to the Hudson at Troy; and thence down the 
udson. 


That is the only way in which we could get an all-American 
canal, 

We from the Northwest are generous enough—and I'am sorry 
to see the Senators from New York, whom I yery much love 
and respect, are not actuated by the same spirit—not to inter- 
pose any objection to the survey of the Oswego route. I have 
no hostility to New York, and although there have already been 
two surveys of the route referred to, I am willing that the Sena- 
tors from New York should have a third survey. I am willing 
to secure all the information possible and have it presented to 
the Senate to the end that we may pass upon that question. 

The Senator speaks about the cost. The Senator from Wis- 
consin, from the report that he read, demonstrated that the 
cost of improving the navigation of the St. Lawrence from Lake 
Ontario up to St. Regis would be $35,000,000; and it has been 
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stated that the Canadians would undoubtedly, if we improved 
that stretch of the river, improve the other 68 miles to Mon- 
treal. If we could get an outlet to the sea for $35,000,000, I do 
not see why anybody should object. 

My idea is that the commerce of the great West, of the inland 
empire, is growing so rapidly that we shall need both of these 
routes. I am not opposed to the New York route; and if, when 
the final survey comes, it is shown that is a feasible route and 
that we can get a ship canal from Lake Ontario, I shall be in 
favor of it; and if, in the meantime, we can also get an outlet 
to the sea by way of the St. Lawrence River, I am in favor of 
that. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. May I suggest to the Senator from Minnesota 
that such discussion as I have heard on this question has re- 
ferred to the Atlantic coast simply as the New York route? 
There is a Boston route, a Portland route, and a Providence 
route. All of those places have excellent harbors and, to some 
degree, unused harbors. I have time and again during the war 
urged the executive departments to divert freight from New 
York, when there was great congestion there, to Boston, when 
at one time one of the largest docks in this country there was 
being used simply as a barracks for men and was not being used 
at all for shipping purposes. To a great extent the port of 
Boston has not been used even during the pressure extending 
throughout the war. So that there are other facilities on the 
‘Atlantic coast which will be affected by this legislation. 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, I want to say further—and I 
do not say it in a spirit of criticism—that we all know that the 
business in the harbor of New York is so immense that they lack 
the proper warehouses and elevator facilities for handling the 
commerce of the country. The great congestion that occurred 
among the railroad lines two years ago and a year ago was 
owing to the fact that a large number of the cars of the country 
had to be used for warehouse purposes, and acres and acres of 
them remained on the tracks in New Jersey loaded with com- 
modities for which no warehouse facilities could be found. 

I do not say this in a spirit of criticism either, but the elevator 
facilities of Buffalo are very poor. When we take our grain 
from the Northwest down to Buffalo, in order to get our grain 
into the canal boats or on board of the cars, we have to pay 
tribute to the elevators of Buffalo; and then when that wheat 
reaches New York we have to pay another tribute to the eleva- 
tors and the warehouses, for such facilities as they haye, to get 
that wheat transferred to the ocean steamers. 

I am not saying that in a spirit of faultfinding; I am simply 
referring to it and pointing out that New York, even to-day, 
with its river and harbor facilities, has not the capacity to 
handle the water-borne commerce of the Northwest. What we 
want is an opportunity to utilize the St. Lawrence route; and 
then if the Oswego route is practicable I want to utilize that. 
I am not actuated, and we of the Northwest are not actuated, 
by any dog-in-the-manger policy. We are willing, if possible, to 
get a ship canal from Lake Ontario to the headwaters of the 
Hudson, so that ocean steamers can go that way; and we shall 
be proud when that day comes. It will take a long time to build 
that canal, while a little improvement in the St. Lawrence River, 
at a cost of $35,000,000, will bring us to the ocean. 

As I have said, according to the survey made in 1897, the 
estimated cost of the proposed Oswego canal was $200,000,000. 
If that was the estimated cost in those days, it can safely be 
said to-day that it will cost $300,000,000. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that we of the Northwest 
have made no opposition to the survey of the Oswego route, in 
view of the fact that we are willing to have that route surveyed 
and have it considered along with the others, I submit that, in a 
spirit of reciprocity, Senators from New York ought not to 
oppose our amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Baird Gerry King Moses 
Bankhead Haråin Kirby Nelson 
Calder Hardwick Knox New 

s Henderson La Follette Norris 
Curtis Hitchcock Lenroot Page 
Dillingham Johnson, Cal. s Penrose 
Fernald Jones, Wash, 8 Pollock 
Fletcher Kell McKellar Ranadell 
France Kendrick McLean Reed 
Gay Kenyon Martin, Ky, Shafroth 


Sheppard Spencer Townsend Wadsworth 
Sherman Sutherland ‘Trammell Weeks 
Smith, S. C Swanson Underwood Williams 
Smoot Thomas Vardaman 


Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Overman], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wor- 
cott], and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] are 
detailed on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have taken no time on this 
bill, and I desire to take very little now; but I am neither inter- 


national enough nor perhaps national enough to be wholly re- 


gardless of what would be the very great injury, in my judg- 
ment, to the commerce of all the New England ports, and 
especially of the city of Boston, in the State which I, in part, 
represent. 

If there is no other way by water of getting the products of 
the West cheaply to the coast, of course, we must do it by the 
St. Lawrence route; but it seems to me that we ought to think 
long before we join with another country, no matter what it is, 
to make a waterway which we can not control. The people who 
control the mouth of the river control the river. We are asked 
to spend what will be an enormous sum in opening up the St. 
Lawrence River, and after it passes beyond the internationat 
waterway at the northern boundary of New York we have no 
control whatever over it. If any waterway can be found 
through our own country, I think the ship canal should be made 
in that way, either by the Erie Canal or by the junction of the 
Mississippi with the Great Lakes. If that were to be accom- 
plished, it would give all the commerce of the Great Lakes 
immediate access to the ocean. We could do both, if necessary— 
reach the Gulf and reach the Hudson River. 

I only rose to say that I hope we shall not enter on this 
scheme until we are entirely satisfied that it can not be accom- 
plished through American territory. I think, from every point 
of view, that is extremely important. If the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence—in fact, several hundred miles of the St. Lawrence 
before you reach the ocean—is in the control of Canada, difti- 
culties and disputes may arise at any moment, because they can 
put their hands on the river and close it at any time. The 
power of Holland to close the Scheldt made it necessary to 
have a general treaty entered into by all the nations to secure 
its free navigation. Therefore, before we spend these enormous 
sums of money on a waterway which is controlled by another 
country, I think we certainly ought to look into our own oppor- 
tunities and see what can be done there. 

Moreover, Mr. President, I am not aware that this interna- 
tional joint commission is an engineering commission. It was 
made up, I suppose, as a diplomatic commission, It is running 
a little short of work, and it is yery natural that there should 
be a human desire to keep it in operation. If we are to have 
a report, we ought to have an engineers’ report, just as we shall 
haye an engineers’ report on the Erie Canal route or on the 
Mississippi route; but I do not think this international joint 
commission, unless it employs engineers, can give us the sort 
of report we ought to have. ` 

I wish very much that this could be postponed, for it is a 
very large undertaking, which will take a great deal of money, 
I wish it could be postponed until we are satisfied that there 
can be no route made through American territory which will 
give cheapness of transport to the products of the agricultural 
West, and yet at the same time keep it within our own bounda- 
ries. As we are engaged now in promoting peace I think we had 
better not start anything that is likely to lead to international 
discussion, and as long as the waterway is in our own territory, 
there is no danger of any international discussion. 

It is for that reason that I regret that this amendment should 
have been placed in the bill. 4 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there is already a provision 
of law providing for a report upon the feasibility and impor- 
tance and engineering difficulties or smoothness of a route from 
Lake Ontario to Lake Erie. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I am aware of that. 
case. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I know. I am mentioning that now. That 
being the case we certainly ought to have full information 
about the engineering difficulties or facilities and about the 
cost and commerce of the St. Lawrence route, so that we can 
compare the two with one another. 0 

The Senator talks about an endless world of money to be 
spent. That has not been determined yet. All that is involved 


I knew that was the 


in this amendment is to get the requisite information, so that 
Congress may be prepared to act. Congress does not want to 
act upon the information about this route alone, but it wants 
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to act after a comparison of the information about this route 
and the information about the other route. 

As to international difficulties, I do not see any. For 100 
years we have kept the border between us and Canada without 
a soldier, hardly a policeman, though now and then there have 
been a few of them. We have had no ships of war on the 
Great Lakes from the first. The more we can bind ourselves 
to Canada, the more we can bind Canada to us by mutual com- 
mercial interests, hard to untie, almost indissoluble, the better 
for Canada and us both. 

In the first place, I do not think the Canadians want any 
trouble with us, and certainly we do not want any with them, 
Although a so-called distinguished statesman some years ago 
did get up and make a speech about our annexing Canada, I 
do not think there is an American who wants to do it. What 
we want to do, as far as our international relations with Can- 
ada are ccacerned, is to make our commercial relations just as 
close and intimate as we can, so that it will be against the in- 
terest of both parties ever to have any quarrel, or, if they 
have it, ever to drive it to a bad result. 

I hope this amendment will be adopted, and I am largely 
led to that by the opinion and the remarks of the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I only want to say that nothing 
that the Senator from Mississippi can say about the desirability 
of good relations with Canada can exceed what I feel myself 
in regard to it. I think we want to make those relations as 
close as possible. I have always thought so; and one way of 
making them as close as possible is to avoid subjects of dispute. 

Not so very long ago we had a dispute with Canada of the 
most serious kind, which led to the dispatch of American troops 
to the Canadian border in Alaska. The Alaskan boundary ques- 
tion was of the most serious kind, and it was fortunately set- 
tled; and many other questions with Canada were subsequently 
settled. I do not want any of those things ever to arise again. 
I want to avoid any possibilities of dispute. Therefore, I say 
that we are taking some risk when we put the control of a 
large portion of our most important commerce in the hands of 
another country. With the best wish on both sides to be 
friendly, it is a dangerous relation to establish, and certainly it 
ought to be entered upon only with a good deal of careful con- 
sideration, because, though we may change many things, we 
have not yet succeeded in repealing human nature, and I want 
to avoid any cause of difference. 

That is the reason that I have spent a good deal of time and 
effort on a number of treaties that we have had with Canada. 
We have gotten all of the questions pretty well out ef the way, 
and it one of the best services possible; for nothing is more 
important, to my mind, than the closest possible rektions of 
friendship—real friendship—between the United States and our 
neighbors to the north, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, of course I never was fool 
enough to imagine that anybody could repeal human nature, 
except the special grace of God, and even that is denied by some 

religious creeds; but you can appeal to human nature. 

The Senator tells me that he wants to avoid causes of conflict 
between us and Canada. So do I; but indulging in joint coop- 
eration for a joint and common purpose for the benefit of both 
countries is not creating u cause of conflict. It is creating a 

_ canse of sympathy and of cooperation, of harmony of action and 
purpose. The very thing that led to the union of these States 
Wis a common desire for a common commerce. 

The Senator says that if we go into this we surrender to 
Canada the control of the route of a part of our commerce. We 
do not do anything of the sort, nor does Canada surrender to us 
the control of that part of the route that goes through American 
territory exclusively. The whole thing will result in this, if it 
results in anything—a mutual agreement between the two coun- 
tries that the two countries together shall manage an interna- 
tional route of commerce in amity and friendship and harmony. 
It will not lead to conflict. It will lead to the consciousness of 
u common interest; and the thing that can ally two people most 
closely together is a consciousness of a common interest, 

The mere pocketbook and commercial interest itself as this 
would be is not quite as strong as some other interests, as the 
consciousness of a common interest, as a common language, 
religion and law and literature, but it is one of the strongest ties 
in the world. 

We have an international commission down here on the 
southern border that manages the international water courses, 
and it has not raised any row with Mexico nor Mexico any row 
with us. On the contrary, it has avoided a good deal of trouble. 
God made this continent and made a part of it Canada and 
made a part of it the area of the United States, and the mere 


geography has very little to do with it. The question to deter- 
mine is how you can most cheaply and most expeditiously get 
the products of the western country to the scaboard along the 
Great Lake borders. If we can do it by an international route 
all the better. If you can do it by an American route that is 
preferable; adopt it, but for Heaven's sake get information upon 
both projects before you act upon either. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to eall the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a pai 
with the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]. 
In his absence I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis] who has been called away on official busi- 
ness. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. In his absence 
I withhold my vote, 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sanr]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] to 
the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Trrompson]. I be- 
lieve the senior Senator from Kansas would vote to support 
the committee, and therefore I am at liberty to vote. I vote 
“ ven.“ 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Sanrn of Michigan 
was called), My colleague [Mr. Surg of Michigan], who is 
necessarily «absent, is paired with the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reen]. If my colleague were present, he would 
vote “yea” on this amendment. 3 , 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I transfer my general pair with the Senator from South Dakota 
Mr. Sterrixc] to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sutmtos! 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CumpBrr] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote 
“Naya: 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I am paired with the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Srercinc]. I trausfer that pair to the Senator 
from California [Mr. PLAN I and vote. I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Overman] and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Worcorr] are detained on official business. 

Mr. LODGE. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DintincHam] with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Sauri] ; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK]. . 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Frecinenuysen] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Myres]; and 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 18, as follows: 


YEAS—43. 
Bankhead Jones, Wash. Norris Smith, Ariz, 
Beckham Kellogg Pollock Smith, S. C 
Cummins Kirby Pomerene Spencer 
Fletcher La Follette sdell Sutherland 
Gay Lenroot Robinson Swanson 
Gronna Lewis Saulsbury ‘Townsend 
Harding McKellar Shafroth ‘Trammell 
Henderson McNary Sheppard Underwood 
Hitchcock Martin, Ky Sherman Vardaman 
Johnson, Cal. Nelson Shields Williams 
Jones, N. Mex. New Simmons 

NAYS—18, 
Baird Gerry Moses Thomas 
Borah Hale Page Wadsworth 
Calder Hardwick Penrose Weeks 
Fernald King Poindexter 
France Lodge Reed 
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dos — Mastin, Va — Mich. 
randegee re yers 00 
Chamberlain Hollis Nugent Sterling 
Colt Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Thompson 
Cull Kendrick alsh 

Kenyon Phelan Warren 
Dillingham Knox ttman Watson 

McCumber Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen McLean mith, Md. 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is an amendment of 
the committee, which was passed over, which will be first in 
order. The Chair will recognize the Senator from Arizona after 
the consideration of the committee amendment. The amend- 
ment of the committee, which was passed over, will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 9, in the item relative to the Blac-- 
water River, Va., and certain streams in North Carolina, the 
amendment of the committee begins with line 18, where it is 
proposed to strike out the word “completing” and to insert 
“For maintenance, $2,000; for.” 

Mr. SMOOT. This amendment was passed over, but since 
the request that it be passed over there has been a general 
policy carried out in the bill to strike out the word “com- 
pleting,” as provided by the House, and insert “for mainte- 
nance.” As every similar provision of the bill, and there are 
about 20 of them, has been agreed to I see no reason why we 
should not agree to this amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. In the same paragraph, line 22, insert a 
semicolon and the words “in all, $7,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, I submit the amendment which F 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 26, at the end of line 28, insert 
the following: 


Colorado River, Ariz, : For maintenance for the Government levee on 
the Gila River, near its junction with the Colorado River at Yuma, 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I shall detain the 
Senate not more than a minute I hope. I have not detained 
it much lately. 

Many years ago I got an appropriation through Congress for 
constructing a levee where the Gila River runs into the Colorado 
at Yuma. About that time the great irrigation work was 
started at the headgate just below the city of Yuma. This 
levee was built to prevent the great backwaters in the Gila 
River rushing across the town and washing out the foundations 
and destroying the irrigation works not only at the town but 
affecting also the works below it. 

This item has been on the bill for many years. There have 
been one or two small appropriations made. It was reported 
by the House committee, but it was ruled out on a point of 
order owing to the fact that they did not know it was already 
provided for by the Government. The engineers report $10,000 
as necessary to prevent the great floods which come as soon 
as the snows melt in the mountains. I ask for the adoption 
of the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The Secretary. Change the total, 
# $151,500.” 

| The amendment ~as agreed to. 


in line 23, to read 


Mr. KIRBY. I submit the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secretary. Add a section in the bill, to be known as 
section 5, as follows: 

Src. 5. If the Secretary of War shall determine that the contract for 
levee work entered into with Walter H. Denison, but not completed prior 
to April 6, 1917, the date of the en of the United States into war 
with Germany, became inequitable and unjust on account of increased 
cost ot materials, labor, and other conditions arising out of the war, he 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay said contractor for the work 
fully completed under said contract between Spal 6, 1917, and July 18, 
1918. the date of approval of an act entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the construction, repair, and preservation of public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” an amount in addition to 
the terms fixed by such contract just and equitable in consideration of 
labor and mat and other unforeseen conditions 
The amount of the increase to be paid shall not 
without any prone considered ained by the 
creased cost the 


forth: Provided. tion 
he b, — —— ed a sum not 

ereby a ated a ex 
th — not otherwise appropriat 


r cubic yard for the material placed, 
$18,000 out of any money in 
for the carrying out of this 


provision. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I should like to explain this 
amendment for just a moment to the Senate. This man, Mr. 
Denison, and others entered into a contract before this country 


entered the war, and he completed his contract after the war 
was declared and under conditions produced by the war at a 
great disadvantage to himself and before the relief act of July 
18, 1917, was passed. 

I introduced a bill that would have taken care of all those 
whose contracts were made before the country entered the war 
and were completed after the country entered into the war and 
before the relief measure of July 18, 1917, was passed. That bill 
went to the committee. The committee were minded at first to 
recommend the passage of the amendment, but finally they said 
it would not take care of men who were relieved by the act of 
July 18, 1917, for work thereafter done, who were probably en- 
titled to as much consideration for work done between the two 
dates as a man who had completed his contract. They did not 
want to go into all that at the time. So they agreed to recom- 
mend a bill that would take care of this particular claim, be- 
cause they were acquainted with the conditions under which this 
work was performed. The committee agreed to recommend the 
bill. After that these other contractors came with their claims 
before the committee, and the committee then took up and intro- 
duced a new amendment providing for the adjustment and pay- 
ment of the losses sustained by contractors for work done be- 
tween our going into the war and the passage of the act for 
relief, July 18, 1917. That amendment was recommended by the 
committee and went out upon the objection raised by the Senator 
from Utah upon a point of order. 

Under those conditions I have thought that this man’s claim 
might be considered here. He made his contract before the war, 
and after the war was declared he did not wait, like some other 
contractors, to see whether the Government was going to take 
care of him by an increase of pay. He went ahead and completed. 
his contract, although at such a loss to himself that he went 
broke and had to sacrifice all his property to take care of it. 

He completed his contract, and the division engineer assured 
him that if the Government gave relief to anybody it certainly 
would give relief to those men who stood by their contracts with 
the Government and performed them without regard to loss to 
themselves. This man did that. 

It is proposed that the War Department, which is thoroughly 
familiar with this situation, shall enter inte the matter and 
make an estimate and see how much he has been damaged. 
They understand it, and it is proposed that they shall be au- 
thorized to pay this man so much, not to exceed $18,000. The 
man lost a great deal more than that, but he did not attribute 
it to war conditions. He built à levee upon land that sunk 
after the levee was built, and he had to build another levee. 
He lost about $60,000 on the contract, but he attributed only 
$18,000 of it to loss caused by the war and war conditions. He 
had to sacrifice all his property, about $100,000 worth, to com- 
plete his contract. He is absolutely broke now and $2,000 in 
debt, with all his property gone. 

The objection to leaving this go to the Court of Claims, as 
some of these other contractors propose, and to allowing the War 
Department to examine into it and report it to the next Con- 
gress, is that he is in a worse condition than the other con- 
tractors, because he is absolutely broke. Regardless of whether 
his right is superior to theirs or not, his condition is much 
worse, and it seems to me it demands relief now. 

There is another objection raised. Some have said that the 
War Department ought not to be allowed to make an award 
that could be paid by an appropriation. But I will say to the 
Senate that we have passed a bill allowing the War Department 
to make adjustments of these informal contracts and contracts 
canceled because of the armistice. We have allowed them to 
make adjustments and settlements up to one and one-half 
billion dollars. If they can do that, it might be very well to 
make this adjustment of $18,000 here, or whatever amount is 
found to be due this man. I should like greatly to sce this 
amendment adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will join the Senator from 
Arkansas in passing a gencral law authorizing investigation 
into all governmental contracts. I recognize the fact that there 
is not merely one but that there are tens of thousands of such 
cases. I think they perhaps do not find themselves in so bad a 
condition as the Senator has described, though they are in a 
condition which needs relief; but I can not believe a river and 
harbor bill is the place to begin that sort of legislation. Con- 
tractors all over the United States ought to be relieved if any 
one class is going to be relieved. I discussed this question this 
morning, and I do not want to take the time of the Senate on it 
now, but paragraph 4 of Rule XVI provides that— 


No amendment, the object of which is to provide for a private claim, 
shall be received to any gencral appropriation bill, 


This is a private claim upon an appropriation bill, and I there- 
fore make the point of order against it. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I appeal to the Senator from 
Utah not to make the point of order against the amendment pro- 
posed by my colleague [Mr. Kirsy], but to let the Senate vote 
upon it. The circumstances as stated by my colleague are some- 
what pathetic. This is the one man in connection with river 
and harbor works who sacrificed the accumulation of years in 
order to make good his contract with the Government. That 
was done after it became known to him that his contract was a 
losing one. Provision was made in the river and harbor bill 
of last year for those who took the precaution to suspend the 
completion of their contracts er who failed to carry out their con- 
tracts. This man carried out his contract at the sacrifice of his 
fortune. I am told that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
investigated this claim in detail, and every member of the com- 
mittee was satisfied that the man was entitled to immediate 
relief. I hope, therefore, that the Senator from Utah, in view 
of those circumstances, will give us an opportunity to vote on 
the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say, in answer to the 
Senator from Arkansas, that I had an instanee brought to my 
attention from my own State only on last Saturday in which, in 
the year 1916—I think it was in 1916—a contract was made for 
the erection of a public building in the city of Richfield, Utah. 
Mr. Young was the successful bidder to erect that building. In 
a very little while war was declared. This was in the latter 
part of the year 1916. He was, however, compelled to finish 
the building within a certain time. He went on and finished 

e building, and he not only lost all that he had on earth, but 

ie lost $30,000 besides. 
Mr. VARDAMAN. Where was that? 
Mr. SMOOT. That was in Richfield, Utah. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I mean where was the $30,000 that this 
man lost? The Senator stated that he had lost all that he had 
‘on earth. 

Mr. SMOOT. He had a friend that indorsed his note for him, 

and he has to pay the note. Why should we begin now to take 
individual cases and put them on an appropriation bill? It 
seems to me that if we are going to pass any kind of legisla- 
tion, it ought to be general legislation, to take care of all such 
eases. The Senator knows that if this one claim gets on this 
pill there will be thousands of other individual claims offered. 
The proper way is to pass legislation authorizing investigation 
into all such claims and providing that the Treasury of the 
United States shall pay whatever loss has been sustained. 
` Mr. ROBINSON. I ask the Senator from Utah to withdraw 
his point of order. 
Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I know it is not in order 
10 discuss what occurs in the committee, but I wish that the 
Senator from Utah may know just what did occur. Mr. Deni- 
ison came before the committee and made a statement of his 
‘claim against the Government. I, and I think every other mem- 
ber of the committee, was impressed with the truthfulness of 
the statement and the circumstances under which this man 
Jabored. The splendid spirit which he manifested, fulfilling 
this contract when he knew it would absolutely bankrupt him, 
challenged my admiration. He went ahead bravely and sacri- 
ed his entire fortune that his obligation to the Government 
might be absolved. He came before the committee, not asking 
for all he had lost, but, like the honest, candid man he im- 
. presses me as being, he said, There are thirty or forty thou- 
sand dollars that the war did not cause me to lose. I only 
desire that the Government should pay my losses that were 
caused by the war.” The engineers, I understand, estimated 
that the losses sustained by Mr. Denison are about $18,000— 
less than one-third of what his losses really were. Now, this 
man is left without a penny in the world. The Government of 
the United States owes him this money ; the Government of the 
United States can not afford to deal unjustly or drive a hard 
bargain with an honest, straightforward man of that character ; 
it can not afford to deal unjustly with anybody. I do hope, 
therefore, the Senator from Utah will not make the point of 
order against the amendment. I have no interest in this man; 
never saw him before he came before our committee; but he 
impressed me as such a splendid, honest, straightforward fellow 
thdt I was touched by his appeal, moved by the justice of his 
cause, and I should like yery much to see this small part of the 
loss which he sustained returned to him. A great Government 
such as the United States can not afford to be unjust to one of 
its citizens. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 


Mr. SMOOT. I shall yield in just a moment. I desire, first, 


to answer the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN]. 


T have no doubt that all the Senator says is true; and when I 
received the letter from Mr, Young, to which I have referred, 
it appealed to me. I felt as though all such cases ought to be 
relieved. I do not agree with the Senator that the Government 
owes this man the money; I mean technically; but morally the 
Government owes him the money, and not only owes him money, 
but it owes thousands of others money, and I am perfectly will- 
ing to say that they will all receive compensation from the Gov- 
ernment for the losses they have sustained, if not this year, 
very early in the future. 

Mr. President, I can hardly stand here and withstand the ap- 
peal of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] and of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman], knowing, as I do, 
that this man is virtually entitled to relief; but I do say that 
the amendment is out of order. If, however, it will relieve 
this man in the situation in which he is, I am not going to be 
hardhearted, but say give him the money, and I will withdraw 
the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kimpy]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, perhaps I ought 
not to consume any further time, as the Senator from Utah 
IMr. Saroor] has so kindly assumed the attitude which he has, 
but I merely want to increase the satisfaction to which he is 
entitled arising from the action which he has taken in this 
matter. 

I do not know of any case whieh has appealed to me so 
strongly as has this case of Mr. Denison. I appreciate the 
reasons which impelled the Senator from Utah to take the atti- 
tude he did when this matter first came up. I think it does 
him credit and does him honor, so far as that is concerned.’ 
The Government of the United States needs men like him to 
protect it on this floor, but I do not think, Mr. President, there 
will be many cases that will present such strong facts to appeal’ 
to us for prompt action as does this case. 

As was stated, this man has lost all his fortune. He went to 
the engineers while he was carrying on his contract and asked 
them to be permitted to throw it up; not to get any profit out of. 
it, but simply to throw it up. They said, “No; go on and finish 
it.“ They appealed to him from the patriotic standpoint, and,“ 
though knowing the loss that he was bound to suffer, he went 
on and finished the work. 

There was one thing, however, to which he did not call atten- 
tion, but T am going to call attention to it. While he was doing 
this work, when he appeared before the committee he had five 
stars on his breast, and it seemed to me that a man who had 
evidently made the sacrifices for his country that he had made 
ought to be taken care of in a matter of this kind, at least to 
the extent that he has been in the amendment. I was willing 
and glad to have that amendment put on this bill, and I believe 
the Senate ought to adopt it. He ought not to have to wait the 
length of time that most of these people will have to wait to get 
their claims settled, if they ever get them settled, 

I wanted to make that statement, because I know that it will 
add to the good feeling that the Senator from Utah will have: 
for withdrawing his point of order, which point was good under 
the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I wish to say also that the 
whole committee was in favor of this amendment. While others 
all about him were throwing up their contracts this man kept on 
with his and completed it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOSES obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER; The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has been recognized. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
to me for a statement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. MOSES. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In appealing to the Senator from Utah to 
withdraw his point of order a moment ago I did not conceive 
that the amendment was subject to the point of order. I desire 
now merely to call attention to the decision on page 161 of the 
Precedents. I thank the Senator from Utah, in view of the issue 
raised, for withdrawing the point of order. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator is going to question the point of 
order, we can have that settled at once. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I hope that will not be done. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not care to do that; I merely desired to 
call attention to the Precedents, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Under paragraph 4 of Rule XVI 

No amendment the object of which is to provide for a private claim 
shall be received to any gencral appropriation bill. 

And not only that, but the amendment is clearly obnoxious 
to paragraph 3 of the same rule. So that there is no need of 
discussing it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no desire to provoke a discussion 
of the matter. I merely referred to the precedents. 

Mr. PENROSE. Regular order! 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is called 


for. The Senator from New Hampshire has the floor. 

Mr. MOSES. 1 offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. At the bottom of page 34 it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Merrimack and Piscataqua Rivers, Mass. and N. H., with a view to 
constructing a canal between the same as a link in proposed inter- 
coastal waterway from Maine to Florida. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I offer an amendment to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. At the end of the bill it is proposed to add a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. —. That each of the appropriations -herein made shall become 
available only in the event States, counties, cities, corporations, or 
individuals shall pay into the Treasury as part of the same one-fourth 
of the amount thereof: Provided, however, That the provisions of this 
section shall not apply to those items requiring contributions from 
sources other than the Government. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it is manifest that it is 
impossible for Senators individually to examine into the merits 
of cach of the projects that are presented. There is no doubt 
in my mind that every river and harbor bill contains unworthy 
projects, and there ought to be some way of eliminating them 
other than personal -examination by each individual Senator, 
because it is impossible for him to perform such a task. 

The proposition which is contained in this amendment is 
that before the appropriation shall become available States, 
counties, cities, corporations, or individuals shall ecatribute te 
the National Treasury one-fourth of the amount thereof. That 
is an automatic test which will determine whether or not each 
project is wise. If the localities—the States, the counties, and 
the cities—to be benefited will not put up one-fourth of the 
amount, then we can say that those who ought to know more 


than any others as to the merits of the project are unwilling to 
invest their own money in it, and therefore the project may be 


dismissed as without merit. T 

This question I have brought before the Senate, I think, 
every year during the period of my service here, and I must 
say that it has grown on me that it would be advisable to 
make à test of this kind in order to determine the merits of 

these enterprises. In every discussion of this measure we are 

confronted with a situation where some member of the com- 
mittee will rise and say, This is an excellent project,“ while 
another Senator, a man of equal integrity—and both believing 
absolutely in what they say—will contend that it is an un- 
worthy project. How can a Senator determine a question when 
it is impossible for him to read all the testimony that has been 
taken or all the recommendations that have been made? In 
the end we vote blindly upon these proposals. 

Mr. President, there is no test quite equal to the requirement 
of subscribing money to aid and assist an enterprise. We find 
the committee to a large extent has recognized this, for the 
‘chairman of the committee, in speaking of the Houston, Tex., 
project contained in this bill, said that the local community was 
required to put up 50 per cent of the cost of the improvement, 
and that that was a very good recommendation of the merits 
ef the enterprise. This amendment does not require 50 per cent, 
but it requires that there should be some exhibition of good 
faith in the project on the part of the counties, cities, and 
States. I repeat that I can conceive of no better test as to the 
merits of a project. 

This subject has been investigated thoroughly. The Congress 
ef the United States in 1910 appointed a waterways commis- 
sion, and that commission examined into the question for 
months. Some of its members went to Europe to the 
problems there, and many of them examined the projects that 
are in the United States. I wish to direct attention to what 
that commission recommended. It was called the United States 
Waterways Commission, composed of seven Senators and five 
Members of Congress, of which Senator Theodore E. Burton, so 
long chairman of the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 


was the chairman, and here is what it reported upon the subject 
under discussion: 

In recent years there has b noticeable lack if i 
method of 8 fonas iea beo E aana „ 

Referring to river and harbor improvements 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senater from Utah? 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Ido. 

Mr. KING, I Will ask the Senator from Colorado if it is not 
-a fact that many of the States have done as suggested, and 
many would expend further sums for the development of their 
inland waterways, except that it is now becoming the habit to 
secure appropriations from the Federal Government? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have not any doubt that the temptation 
of the Senators or the Representatives of any State to have 
the Federal Government pay the entire amount would be natu- 
ral, and I have not any doubt that appropriations for unworthy 
projects creep into the bill that would not be favored over some 
meritorious projects. 

The State of New York in the 1903, b la 
constitutional amendnent providing 3101,00 , 400 for pig toss ee 
In the year 1908 the people of Illinois, by the same method, voted an 
amendment to the constitution which allows the issue of bonds by tho 
State to an amount of $20,000,000 for part of the expense of-a deep 
waterway from the Lakes to the Gulf. In the original authority for 
the Chicago Drainage Cana! provision was made that it might be a 
link in, or part of, a navigable waterway from the Lakes to the Mis- 
sissippi River. At a very. recent date provision has been made ‘for n 
private canal in the State of Massachusetts, with a view to shortening 
the ‘sailing distance and avoiding the dangerous passage in the open 
sea around Cape Cod. This enterprise contemplates the expenditure of 
private capital for the construction of the canal, also the charging of 
tolls. In numerous instances in other States, as in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and California, provision has been made for 
waterway improvements, either independently or in cooperation with the 
General Government. 

Some municipalities have also voted large sums for harbor improve- 
ments. At the last session the Legislature of Texas passed a law au- 
thorizing the formation of navigation districts, which districts may 
issue bonds, levy taxes, and condemn property in the prosecution of 
river and harbor works. At the last general election, in 1909, the 

cople of Rhede Island authorized the expenditure of $500,000 for the 
mprovement of -Providence Harbor. 

Mr. President, the difficulty with the present system is its 
unfair treatment of those who have to put up the 50 per cent or 
the 40 per cent. In the appropriation bill of 1916 T recall that 
Los Angeles was required to put up '$900,000 to supplement an 
appropriation that was given by the Congress. ‘The ‘amount 
which the Goverument itself provided in the bill was $1,000,000, 
and Los Angeles was required to-do-certain things, the accom- 
plishmeut of which cost $900,000. It is not fair that we should 
require large private subscriptions in one section of the country 
and impose no condition ef expense upon people of other sec- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I haye placed the percentage low because of 
the fact that it might work an injustice to some; but it seems 
to me that it can not work an injustice where the amount re- 
quired to be put up is only 25 per cent. We knew that these 
projects are a benefit to the States and the counties and the 
cities and the individuals, often, and the corporations, espe- 
cially where corporations have terminal facilities affected. Is 
it possible that we are going to donate appropriations of this 
kind where they receive a distinct benefit? If you were to pass 
a general law affirming the principle in this amendment, it 
would be found that all these advocating meritorious projects, 
would be glad to take advantage of the three-fourths aid which 
the General Government would give under this provision. 

Mr. President, we find that there are many instances in the 
bill where some State or local authority, or authority other 
than the Government, is required to contribute various 
amounts; or, if not various amounts, certain things are re- 
quired to be done that will cost either the municipality or the 
State or the county a large sum of money. I have intended to 
eliminate those cases. 

I do not think it is right to tax them for that and then impose 
an additional tax upon them; and therefore I have provided 
that the provisions of this section shall not apply as to those 
items requiring contributions from sources other than the 
Government, That, it seems to me, would induce every com- 
munity to come to the front for an enterprise which contains 
merit, ; 

There has grown up a practice, general throughout the coun- 
try, of communities presenting demands for ‘appropriations for 
projects, the promoters having less concern for the merit ef the 
project than for the desire to have the funds expended in its 
construction. and the consequent advantage to the community 
through such expenditure, Frequently we are confronted with 
the petition of a community for harbor development or river 
improvement, even though such improvement would add nothing 
to the Nation’s facilities for movement of commerce. These de- 
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mands are presented to Senators and Representatives by their 
constituents and urged upon them with a positiveness and in- 
sistence which can not be ignored. Now, under this amendment 
a proposition of doubtful merit would not be urged upon Sena- 
tors. 

There was a suggestion for improvements of the character de- 
seribed made by a man in my city. We have a small stream 
called Cherry Creek, which runs through the city of Denver, 
and is a dry bed part of the time. The demand was made, 
“Why do not you get several hundred thousand dollars to im- 
prove that stream?” The natural reply was, “ Why, it is not 
a navigable stream. It is absurd to suggest spending money 
on it.“ Well,” said the enterprising citizen, “the others get 
such appropriations, and the money would be spent here.” 
Nobody presented to Congress any such proposition as that; 
but at the same time you can readily see that where citizens 
are persistent in their demands the project need not be so 
worthy as one where the person is willing to go down in his 
pocket and put money into the Treasury of the United States 
for the purpose of bringing about the improvement. 

In Chicago there was constructed a great waterway between 
the Lakes and the Gulf. Should the taxpayers of Chicago or of 
the State of Illinois be required to subscribe $20,000,000 and yet 
receive only a yery small appropriation from Congress? Is it 
fair to IHinois that in the development of a navigable stream 
we should impose the entire cost of it upon that State, the Goy- 
ernment paying nothing, while for a project presented by some 
other State or city the Government pay all? 

It seems to me that the only fair way is to make a test of this 

not a 50 per cent share, perhaps, but a fourth of the total 
eost. That is not an unreasonable requirement; and unless you 
do that you are going to bear with people continually presenting 
unworthy projects before the committees and to Senators and 
Representatives. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to read a little further from this 
report: 

It can not be denied that im most instances river and harbor im- 
provements confer an especial benefit upon pertions of the country most 
nearly affected; that there is a constant ger of insistent pressure 
upon the Federal Government for the expenditure of money upon proj- 
ects which have not been maturely. considered, and which, part of 
the burden were chargeable to the localities in which they are advocated, 
might not be presented to Congress, Again, in the accomplishment of 
any large and comprehensive p for the full development of inland 
navigation throughout the country, and of the associated uses of water, 
the cooperation of all communities and interests is especially desirable. 

The final conclusions to which this commission came were 
these: 

In passing from this subject the commission would recommend: 

1. That in the improvement of rivers and harbors similarly situated, 
where equitable division is possible, uniform rules be observed for a 
proper division of cost between the al Government and minor 
political divisions. There is at present a lack of uniformity. One illus- 
tration of this is in the improvement of interior channels and harbors, 
In some cases the expense is borne exclusively by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and in other cases by the municipalities interested. 

2. That participation in improvements by local communities be en- 
couraged, always with due care to avoiding the adoption of projects 
which are unworthy of recognition by the Federal Government. 

3. That improvements not essential to navigation should not be 
undertaken by the Federal Government. r : 

4, That improvements in rivers and harbors be not made unless suffi- 
clent assurance is given that proper wharves, terminals, and other 
necessary adjuncts to navigation shall be furnished by municipal or pri- 
vate enterprise, and that the charges for their use shall be reasonable. 

Mr. President, before 1861 there was no river and harbor ap- 
propriation bill, Cities, counties, States, corporations, and in- 
dividuals built harbors and improved the rivers. Now, that was 
wrong. I do not believe it is right that the Government should 
not aid and assist in improving navigable streams and harbors; 
but when it comes to testing whether or not a project is meri- 
torious, no condition could be imposed that equals the automatic 
test of requiring some portion of the money to be contributed by 
the community to be benefited by the improvement. Indeed, in 
our street paving, in all of the improvements that are made in 
cities for public betterments, we find invariably that there is a 
charge made by law upon the abutting property owners. Ths pro- 
vision is not compulsory. It does not require them to do any- 
thing. It simply says: “If you want this improvement, you 
must put up one-fourth of the cost thereof.” 

In the construction of roads the Government requires the 
States and others interested to put up one-half of the cost 
thereof. As to the reclamation projects, the Government re- 
quires that the people benefited shall pay the entire cost of 
the enterprise. Why not as to rivers and harbors require that 
one-fourth of the cost be borne by the States, counties, cities, 
corporations, or individuals benefited? 

Mr. President, I think every one of the projects that have been 
proposed for the State of Washington, for the State of Oregon, 
and for the State of Texas has invariably borne a proportion 
of the expense of each project. It is unfair to those people, 
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it is unfair to those States, that we should assess a charge 
against them, and at the same time let those benefited by other 
harbors, other rivers, and other projects escape all taxation for 
the improvements. 

We find, Mr, President, that the commission that made this 
report, recommending this requirement, made an exhaustive ex- 
amination of the matter. Some members of the commission 
visited Europe, and ascertained the manner in which European 
countries were attempting to divide the appropriations for 
projects between cities, counties, and the General Government; 
and they found very many instances where a heavy part of the 
expense was borne by the cities. Take the city of Antwerp 
as an illustration; Antwerp improved its harbor by expending 
$30,000,000 upon it; and the law under which it was done pro- 
vided that the city of Antwerp should pay two-fifths thereof and 
that the Kingdom of Belgium should contribute three-fifths 
thereof. There is fair dealing between the General Government 
and the community when a general provision is made applicable 
to all of the harbors. It seems that there is no nation in the 
world except the United States that assesses solely upon the 
treasury of its central government the cost of improvements for 
harbors and rivers—none except the United States. 

It does seem to me that when we have a system that seems 
to have merited adoption by other governments, when we find 
that it is recommended by this National Waterways Commission, 
when we find that these contributions will be in themselves a 
test of the merits of the enterprise, we ought to approve the sys- 
tem, and we ought to pass this or a similar provision as to con- 
tribution by those that are benefited. The contributions can be 
made by the State or some portion thereof; they can be made 
partially by the counties, partially by the cities, partially by the 
railroads, partially by any other persons that might be benefited 
in commerce. Such a course ought to produce more harbor 
improvements, more river improvements, and would enlist in 
the enterprise a sympathy that would be of great value in river 
and harbor improvement. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this proposition is a wise 
one and that this amendment merits the approval of the Senate, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrotH]. 

Mr. KING. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend-. 
ment of the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secrerany, On page 34, line 19, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 5 

Merrimack River, N. H. and Mass., with a view to obtaining increased 
depth, a more uniform flow of water, and a diminution of periods of 
drought and of freshet by means of the establishment of a storage res- 
ervoir or reservolrs at or near its headwaters in New Hampshire. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts whether this is a link in the intracoastal canal 
from Maine to the Rio Grande? 

Mr. WEEKS. It is an authorization for a survey to see 
whether it is practicable to build a storage reservoir at the 
headwaters of the Merrimack River. There are five or six large 
millhouses on the Merrimack River which depend partially on 
that stream for their power, and if it is practicable to con- 
struct a storage reservoir at the headwaters of the stream it 
will give an even flow of water well into the summer and save 
a great amount of coal.. I do not think anybody knows whether 
it is practicable but a survey ought to be made. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that under the guise of 
improving rivers and harbors the United States ought to un- 
dertake the construction of reservoirs at the headwaters of 
various streams? 

Mr. WEEKS. I am not asking the United States to begin 
the construction of reservoirs. The State of Massachusetts 
and the State of New Hampshire will do their full share, if not 
the whole construction, 

Mr. KING. But the Senator is asking for a survey to be 
made at the expense of the Government, and of course he con- 
templates that if the scheme is feasible the Federal Govern- 
ment shall pay at least a portion of the expense of building 
the reservoir, which it is expected will be used to aid private 
enterprises. 

Mr. WEEKS. There are 50,000 mill employees dependent on 
the steady flow of power on the Merrimack River. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, that of course 
means that individuals or corporations are engaged in the 
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manufacturing business and employ persons in their plants and 
mills. The plan the Senator now contemplates is that the 
Federal Government shall furnish water power for private 
corporations in order that they may operate manufacturing 
plants; and this is suggested as a legitimate river and harbor 
improvement in the interest of interstate commerce. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator is quite wrong about that. I 
haye not proposed that the Government shall spend a cent 
except to furnish engineers to make a survey to inform the 
State whether it is practicable to construct a reservoir. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, why do not the 
States that are interested in this matter employ their own engl- 
neers for that purpose? : 

Mr. WEEKS. There is no reason why the States of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire should not have this done when it 
is being done by the Government engineers in a dozen other 
eases in this very bill. As I pointed out to the Senator from 
Utah the other day, the State of Massachusetts has spent 
$15,000,000 in devoloping Boston Harbor; and it spent a million 
and a half dollars last year on rivers and harbors. The State 
will not be backward about spending money when once it has 
accurate information as to whether it can be spent advanta- 
geously. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator be willing to add to the amend- 
ment a further proviso to this effect, that if the report is favor- 
able and the plan feasible the Federal Government shall never 
be called upon to expend a single dollar in carrying out the plan. 

Mr. WHEKS. No, I am not willing to accept such an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KING. Then, of course, it is obvious. the Senator ex- 
pects that if the plan is feasible the Federal Government shall 
be called on to pay, if not all, at least a portion of the enormous 
expense Involved in constructing a reservoir which is to be 
used for the benefit of private corporations. 

Certainly, the amendment ought to be voted down. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts if the whole cost of it will not be very small? 

Mr. WEEKS. Very small, indeed. I do not suppose that it 
will cost $5,000. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask a question of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. Is not the Senator of the opinion that 
this reservoir, if it was found to be feasible and could be 
erected, would increase the navigability of the river? 

Mr. WEEKS. Undoubtedly, at the mouth of the river. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is what I thought. It ought to be 
connected with navigation in some way in order to have an 
appropriate place on this bill. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Merrimack River is a navigable stream. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetrar in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. 

On a division the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOX. I offer the following amendment and call the 
attention of the Senator from Florida to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 37, lines 20, 21, and 22, strike 
out the following: 

At Lock and Dam No. 6, with a view to the construction of an 
additional lock. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The committee accepts that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, on page 19 of the bill, referring 
to lines 18, 19, and 20, my colleague and myself desire to pre- 
sent to the Senate that the Mississippi River, that part from 
the mouth of the Missouri to Minneapolis, Minn., needs im- 
provement to an extent far in excess of that recommended, and 
we desire to present the fact that $500,000 has been conceded 
by officers of the Government to be needed, but the committee 
agreed that it would split the matter equally and allow $250,000. 
We do not think it is sufficient. We think the river improve- 
ment requires more, but under the circumstances and the desire 
of gentlemen to economize in the bill, we accepted it. 

I tender the amendment and will read it. I was only anxious 
to avoid unnecessary statement, and have the committee state 
to the Senate the particular part it agreed on and the part it 
had not agreed on. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand the Senator proposes to 
change the appropriation in line 20 from $250,000 to $500,000. 

Mr. LEWIS. On page 19, line 24, insert the following as 
additional paragraph: 3 

For the construction of a lock at Smiths Island, between Hamp- 


ton, Ill., and Le Claire, Iowa, together with the purchase of necessary 
land, $500,000 


If the Senator can not accept that increase of $250,000, let 
the engineers decide where it shall be expended, and I trust 
that my colleague and myself may be able to convince the 
engineers where the money should be expended. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The project mentioned in the bill includes 
the improvement which the Senator refers to in his amend- 
ment, and by simply adding $250,000 to the amount carried in 
the bill in line 20 it will accomplish the purpose the Senator 
has in view. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether this is to be expended upon the Mississippi 
River between 

Mr. FLETCHER. Between the mouth of the Missouri River 
and Minneapolis, Minn. ; 

Mr. KING. If I may be pardoned, it seems to me that this 
is necessary (?) because we have spent only about $28,000,000 
between certain points on the Mississippi River above the 
mouth of the Missouri, and the commerce has diminished year 
by year, until about two years ago, I think, there were a few 
tons of driftwood and logs and a few tons of sand and a few 
other unimportant articles of commerce carried upon the wa- 
ters of that mighty river. It would seem, of course, that in 
view of the vast amount of commerce which has been developed 
after expending $28,000,000 for the improvement of naviga- 
tion (?) between the points referred to a project is presented 
which is so worthy that I am surprised at the moderation of 
my distinguished friend from Illinois. I suggest that he make 
it four or five million dollars, because the ease and facility 
with which appropriations can be secured under the pretext of 
improving the waterways of the country gives positive assut- 
ance that such a modest request would be granted. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator does not know Rock Island and 
the peculiar needs of the country. It may be that there are por- 
tions of the river that justify the criticism of the able Senator, 
but not this. He need only have just looked at the report that 
is before him to justify this expenditure in double the sum I 
have asked. Howeyer, I do not wish to debate the matter, 
since the committee wholly understand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois will 
send his amendment to the Secretary. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Chair will allow me, the amendment 
is to change the figures in line 20 from “ $250,000” to“ $500,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 19, line 20, strike out “ $250,000” 
and in lieu insert “ $500,000.” 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On February 7 I offered an amendment 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, which I 
will have read in a moment. About the time the Committee on 
Commerce was taking up the bill for consideration I was taken 
sick with the “flu,” and I had no opportunity of urging the 
amendment. I saw the chairman of the committee and the 
senior Republican member, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Netson], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], and a 
number of them, and they told me that they would have been 
willing to put the amendment on: 

In a certain part of the Mississippi River the landowners 
have suffered very serious losses owing to the works of public 
improvement. This amendment is merely to enable them to go 
to the Court of Claims and make proof of those losses, and if 
they can prove the amount and that they are attributable to 
3 the Court of Claims may decree whatever is proper 
and just. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 28, line 18, insert as a new para- 
graph the following: 


That as to the lands investigated, surveyed, or reported on under au- 
thority of a provision of the river and harbor act approved July 25, 
1912, a full report of which is set out in House Document No. 1010, 
Sixty-second Congress, third session, and wherein the recommendation 
is made that the title to said lands be acquired by the United States for 
their use in river improvement, the owners thereof may institute suit 
against the United States in the Court of Claims to ascertain the value 
of said lands before their damage or destruction, and said court shall 
render judgment therefor: Provided, however, That in the trial of said 
suits said court shall pomi any pa who at any time since the damage 
or destructión of such lands owned or held title thereto or any interest 
therein, and who has become dispossessed thereof by reason of fore- 
closure proceedings, or otherwise compelled to sacrifice title thereto 
as a result of said injuries, to appear as a party claimant by filing peti- 
tion setting up their former interest therein, and said court shall con- 
sider the claims of all of said parties and render judgment for what- 
ever amount said court considers equitably or justly due the respective 
parties. 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Mississippi says the chair- 
man of the committee has approved this amendment and that 
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other leading members of the committee have done so. That 
being the case, there is no earthly need of any effort to defeat it, 
even though I would make a point of order against it. Certainly 
it is general legislation on an appropriation bill, but that would 
be referred by the Chair to the Senate, and the Senate would 
vote as they wanted to vote. Therefore, I shall not make any 
point of order against it. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator from Mississippi 
the purpose of this amendment. As I understand it, and I con- 
fess the subject is entirely new, and all I know is the informa- 
tion I derived from hearing it read, it seems that it may subject 
the Government of the United States to claims for millions of 
dollars, as I understand the inundations of the Mississippi 
River upon lands of private individuals have caused millions of 
dollars of damage in the past. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Utah is mistaken about 
that. It does not refer to cases between the levees and the river 
at all. There were certain riparian landowners down in this 
stretch of the Mississippi where the land was owned in a little 
pocket and where the so-called Walnut Ridge or Bluff runs 
pretty close to the river. That bluff formation is a very peculiar 
one. It strikes the Mississippi River at Memphis, strikes the 
Yazoo River at Yazoo City, strikes the Mississippi again at Vicks- 
burg and again at Natchez, and again at Baton Rouge. The land 
is not worth saving by a levee. On the other hand, the ridge 
runs so close to the stream on the east side that it of itself 
formed a levee for the purpose of enabling the Mississippi River 
to keep in its banks and wash out its deposits, so that for all 
purposes of navigation a levee was useless along there. 

Meanwhile we went over on the Arkansas and Louisiana side 
and built up a levee, which raised the height of the flood water, 
of course. Here were lands upon which people and their grand- 
fathers had been living for years which became subject to annual 
overflow. : 

The first relief that these people asked was that the Govern- 
ment should levee them like the balance. The Board of En- 
gineers replied, whether properly or improperly, that in their 
opinion the benefit to navigation from levees along there would 
not pay the Government to erect the levee. The consequence was 
that these people were condemned to a general overflow. 

Then I brought in a bill to try to get another remedy for them, 
and it was suggested in the committee that the proper thing to 
do would be to let the Government take over these land pockets 
and get out of them gravel and other things, including willow. 
They have grown up with willow, out of which willow they could 
make mattresses, and use the gravel for doing a great deal of 
public work, and then let the Government pay the value of what 
they cost or pay the damage that had accrued. In a great many 
cases a man who had been on this land, and his land has been 
lost, and in some cases the commission merchant has foreclosed 
upon him and the land has been lost in that way. So the last 
clause of the amendment provides that where that has happened 
the party will be entitled to bring suit. That is perfectly just. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 11 strike out all of lines 10, 11, and 
12 and in lieu thereof insert: 

Savannah Harbor and Savannah River below, at, and above Augusta, 

.: For maintenance, $50 = 
Narben z 260.000 in 215 f 8 00 utag improvement at Savannah 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I hope I may have the 
attention of the chairman of the committee, because I believe 
that this proposal will meet his approval. I offer it in behalf 
of my colleague, the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sanrx], 
who is detained at home by illness. 

Some years ago, at a cost of approximately $2,000,000, the 
city of Augusta built out of its own funds a levee to protect 
that city from floods. That levee is now endangered by the 
erosion of some of the Government river improvement work 
below Augusta, Ga. 

On that subject I want to read to the Senate a letter ad- 
dressed to my colleague by the Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army. It is dated February 14, 1919, He said: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE oF 1 5 croy OF ENGINEERS, 
Hon. HOKE SMITH, ee February thy BM, 
United States Senate, 
My Dear SENATOR: ” 


1. I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
13th instant relative to the condition of the 3 Niere 
Augusta, Ga., and in oe I have to advise you that the matter to 
which you refer was cal to the attention of this office recently and 


was referred to the district engineer at Savannah for a report, I am 
it was expected that the report 


chief engineer, Rive 
available data in this oia 


the bank to such an extent as te endanger 
city of Augusta. 'Fhe protection of this 
the river improvement and is included in the a 


rect, 


teats to satisfac- 


The funds now available for this improvement 


5. Should an appropriation of $50,000 N 
amount not heaters : 8 8 s ns 


W. M. BLACK, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers, 
y H. ee 
Brigadier General, United States Army. 


RIVER AND CANAL COMMISSION, 
Augusta, Ga., February 15, 1919, 
Senator HoxR SMITH, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Senator: The city of Augusta, Ga., on the Savannah River,. 
has recently completed a levee for protection from floods at a cost of more 
than $2,000,000. The work has several years to accomplish 
and the cost has been borne entirely by the city, en g an un 

heavy financial burden. 

The length of the levee Is 11.4 miles, and is built from high ground 
above Augusta to high ground below Augusta, All of the business and 
manufacturing sections, the railroad depots and terminals, and a lar 
portion of the residence section of Augusta lie in the low area toraesty 
subject to periodical overflows from the river. 

he location of the levee is Piong tae bank of the riyer for approx- 
imately 3 miles ; through the city ts and below the city for 8 miles 
it follows generally the course of the river, but cuts across the wide 
bends; the exact location being determin the character of soil 
necessary for a proper foundation. The location was made with full 
knowledge and at least tacit consent of the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, as ee maps were furnished department, and I do 
not believe anyone say that the location is an improper one, 

At two points below the city, where the levee is near the river, there 
are sharp bends in the river el. No apprehension was felt about 
these, for the reason that “ protection work” had previously been in- 
stalled in both bends by the Government to stop the caving banks, and it 
was a reasonable supposition that the protection provided would accom- 

lish what was intended; but this has not been the case at one of the 
ds, known locally as Canoe Cut, 

On December 24, 1918, there was a tide of 35 feet in the river, which 
would under former conditions have flooded the entire business and 
manufacturing sections and a pet large residence section of the city. 
There was no part of the — de ed, however, the levee proving a per- 
fect protection, thus demonstrating beyond peradventure the efficacy of 
the flood-protection work the city has done. After the water subsided 
an examination was made, and it was found that no damage had been 
done to any pen of the work put in by the city, but at Canoe Cut the 
river had made a deep cut into the bank behind the work put in by the 
Government. This bank is still ca and is now close to the levee, 
and unless 3 io the river will reach the levee and destroy the flood 
a which the city of Augusta has almost bankrupted herself 

u 


When the estimates were made for the pen rivers and harbors bill 
this disaster was not anticipated and no provision was made for funds 
for maintenance except as to the Savannah Harbor. In view of the 
above facts and the immensity of the loss which will occur unless im- 
mediate repairs to the bank-protection work are made, we most earnestly 
urge that an appropriation for this work be incorporated in the pending 
be needed. We know that it is the eleventh hour, but 


the need is great. 
Respectfully, Nispet WINGFIELD 
Chief Engineer. 

Mr. President, just a word. I believe the committee will then 
accept this amendment. This is one project in the country, 
where the local authorities built at their own expense flood 
protection in the shape of a levee. The Government's own im- 
provement below this levee has been eroded by high waters 
during the past winter to such an extent that the $2,000,000 
project of the city of Augusta, which we have almost bankrupted 
ourselves to pay for, will be endangered. The engineers say, 
that unless this appropriation is made at once there will be no 
time—for this high water occurred very recently—to get the 
technical estimate of the Chief of Engineers on this project; 
and substantial damage will be done to the people who have 
paid for their own protection out of their own pockets unless 
this amendment is adopted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it is proper that this should be in- 
cluded and go to conference. i 

Mr. HARDWICK. By that time they will have an estimate 
from the district engineers. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. If the data justify it, all right, and if they 
do not the conferees will have to disagree to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk by way of substitute for the present bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Utah that before a substitute is offered other 
amendments must be disposed of. f; 

Mr, KING. I understood that the amendments had been con- 
cluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I send an amendment to the desk 
providing for a survey, and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 38, after line 23, insert the follow- 
ing: 

Waterway connecting the waters of Puget Sound with Grays Harbor 
with a view to securing a channel suitable for navigation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEEKS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Massachusetts will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, after line 6, it is proposed to 
insert: 


That whenever the Secretary of War, in pursuance of authority here- 
tofore conferred on by law, shall cause proceedings to be instituted 
for acquiring by condemnation the Cape Cod Canal and all the fran- 
chises, property, and rights of 8 appurtenant thereto, the United 
States, upon the filing of the petition in such pr gs, shall have 
the right to take immediate pees of said canal and appurtenances 


and maintain and operate the same in accordance with the provisions 


of section 6 of the river and harbor act of Mareh 3, 1909, which are 
hereby made applicable to said works. 

Mr. KING. I raise the point of order against the proposed 
N that it is general legislation upon an appropriation 

l. 

Mr. WEEKS. Will the Senator withhold his point of order 
until I make a yery brief explanation? 

Mr. KING. I will withhold it for that purpose. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Cape Cod Canal has been operated by 
the Railway Administration. It is also under the law which 
was passed two years ago and has been under negotiations 
for the Government, by the Secretaries of War, of the Navy, and 
of Commerce, being the representatives of the Government. 
The Railway Administration wishes to turn the canal back. 
In the meantime some half million dollars have been expended 
in Improving the canal; condemnation proceedings have been 
undertaken as provided for in the bill and will soon be con- 
cluded. Therefore, the War Department wishes to take over 
the canal when the Railway Administration turns it back on 
the 28th of this month. 

I think the amendment is general legislation, but it is sim- 
ply the shifting from one department of the Government to 
another of something of which we have authorized the pur- 
chase, and for the purpose of which proceedings are now under 
way. 

Mr. KING. I dislike very much to insist upon the point of 
order, but this matter is too important to waive it, and so I 
shall insist upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. : 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk; and also a letter in support of it from the Chief of 
Engineers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Texas. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out in line 24, page 
16, the figures “ $400,000” and insert in lieu thereof the figures 
“ $758,000.” 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator from Texas will not insist 
upon that amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the Senator not hear the letter of 
the Chief of Engineers in support of this amendment? This 
amendment merely makes available all of the money which has 
been authorized for the entire project. It has been determined 
since the bill was reported that the entire project of the Gal- 
veston sen wall, part of which was constructed by local in- 
terests, can be completed during the next fiseal year. It is 


only for that reason that I have offered the amendment. The 
letter from the Chief of Engineers is short, and I ask that it 
may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
z Washington, January 3t, 1919. 
Hon. DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, 

My Dear SENATOR: 0 

1. I have the honor to state that the following telegram has just 
been received from the district engineer at Galveston, Tex. : 

“Strongly recommend that appropriation of $400,000, carried in 
House river and harbor bill, for construction of sea-wall extension to 
protect Galveston channel, be increased if practicable to $785,000, the 
amount ringed | to bring up appropriation to total of original pro, 
and probably sufficient to complete sea wall proper without fill. Plant 
costing over $140,000 has been pu , and a competent force or- 
paed to carry on this work, which is now well under way and which 
t is believed can be economically completed in about 12 months if 
amount recommended above is made available for coming fiscal year. 
Otherwise plant will have to be laid up and force disorganized with 
7 only partially completed, which will materially increase cost to 

overnment.“ 


2. If you should find it practicable to increase the appropriation as 
requested, it is recommended that it be done, 


3. The delay in submitting this data is probably due to the fact 
that Col. Spencer Cosby, Corps of Engineers, the district engineer, has 
been in charge of the work at Galveston but a short time, and was 
not able before to go into the matter in sufficient detail to warrant 
his making such recommendation earlier, 

Very truly, yours, 
W. M. Brack, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers, 
> By H. TAYLOR, 
Brigadier General, United States Army. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, this is a very important 
matter, and I hope that the amendment will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas, 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know but that this 
amendment ought to be adopted, for I should like, as to many 
of these projects, to see appropriations made to complete them 
if they can be completed within a year; but if this is adopted, 
then I shall offer a further amendment, to which I hope the 
Senator will not object, to strike out the words “continuing 
improvement by construction,” and inserting the word “ com- 
pleting“; so that it will read: 

Completing of sea-wall extension to protect Galveston channel. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know that this appropriation will 
entirely complete it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the engineer says, and that is 
what the proposition is. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well, if it will complete it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The proposed amendment is acceptable, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The amendment proposes to strike out the 
word “continuing,” and it will be necessary to reconsider the 
vote by which the committee amendment inserting that word 
was agreed to, and then the word “completing” can be substi- 
tuted. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be the proper method of pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I therefore move to reconsider the vote 
whereby the committee amendment was agreed to. Then the 
Senator from Utah can move to substitute the word “ complet- 
ing” for the words he has indicated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the committee amendment inserting the word “ con- 
tinuing” was agreed to is reconsidered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, after the numerals “$25,000,” in line 
22, I move to amend the committee amendment by striking 
out the word “continuing” and inserting the word “ complet- 
ing” and striking out the words “improvement by construc- 
tion,” so that it will read: 


Completing of sea-wall extension to protect Galveston Channel. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Senator ought to leave the 
language as it is there. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is the regular way of stating an ap- 
propriation of this kind“ completing the improvement by con- 
struction of sea wall! —that is part of the improvement of the 
harbor. 

Mr. SMOOT. If those words are usually employed, I will 
not make objection to them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is the usual expression. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator 
from Utah to the amendment reported by the committee will be 
stated. 
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The Secrerary. In the committee amendment on page 16, 
line 22, it is proposed to strike out the word “ continuing” 
and to insert the word “ completing.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs on 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CALDER, I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. At the end of the bill, it is proposed to in- 
sert a new section as follows: 

That the act entitled “An act to provide for the 

rtation systems while under Federal control, for st compensa- 

on of their owners, and for other purposes,” approved March 21, 1918 
be, and the same hereby is, amended by adding at the end of section 6 
thereof the following: 

“No provision of s act shall be construed to 1 the routing 
of freight by a shipper or consignee over any inland canal or coastwise 
waterway, or a part way over such waterway and a part wey by rail, 
In case the shipper or consignee shall so route the freight, no pfovision 
of this act shall be construed as giving power to change the routing. 

Freight routed a part way by water and a part way by rail shall 
be charged only the waterway freight rate for the water haul and the 
proportional through rail route for the rail haul.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerany. At the end of section 1, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

No work shall be undertaken upon any new project herein appro 
riated for unless the Secretary of War shall of the opinion that, 

upon the cost at the time of entering upon the work, the project 
can be completed at a cost not greater than 40 per cent in excess of 
the estimate of cost in the report upon such project. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. Those 
in favor of the amendment will say “aye.” [A pause.] Those 
opposed “no.” The Chair is in doubt. Those in favor of the 
amendment will rise and stand until they are counted. [A 
pause.] The “ayes” will be seated, and the “noes” will rise. 
[A pause.] The amendment is carried. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida asks 
for the yeas and nays. Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, and still open to amendment. If 
there be no further amendments, the bill will be 

Mr. SMOOT. There are further amendments. In order to 
hasten the completion of this bill I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, because I desire a record vote upon certain amendments 
that I wish to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


operation of trans- 
the 


Bankhead Jones, Wash, Penrose Smoot 
Beckham King Pittman Spencer 
Calder Kirby Pomerene Sutherland 
Curtis La Follette Ransdell Thomas 
Fletcher Lenroot Reed Trammell 
France Lewis Robinson Vardaman 
Gay Saulsbury Wadsworth 
McKellar Shafroth Williams 
Gore McNary Sheppard Wolcott 
Hardwick Martin, Ky. Sherman 
Henderson Nelson Simmons 
Jones, N. Mex. Norris Smith, S. C. 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosinson in the chair). 
Forty-five Senators have answered to their names. A quorum 
is not present. The Secretary will call the names of the ab- 
sentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. FERNALD, Mr. Kenpricx, and Mr. Swanson answered to 
their names when called. = 

Mr. Overman, Mr. Kenyon, and Mr. Pottock entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, after the word “named,” in 
line 9, page 1, of the bill, I move to insert the matter which I 
send to the desk. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah offers 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 1, line 9, after the word “named,” 
it is proposed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That prior to any expenditure of public moneys under this 
bill the Secretary of War shall be satisfied that there now exist, or 
shall secure satisfactory assurances that local interests will provide, 
sufficient areas of water frontage and suitable public water terminals 
adequate for the traffic, which shall be open to the public on ea 
terms, and as conditioned in the upper Cumberland project contained 
in this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to take the time 
of the Senate for a discussion of the amendment. It speaks for 
itself, and it is not asking the local communities tọ give half 
and half. It simply asks that wherever a local community de- 
sires the improvement of a river particularly, it shall grant 
terminals, or an area of land sufficient for terminals, in order 
that boats may be operated upon the river. 

I wish a record vote upon that amendment, and I therefore 
ask for the yeas and nays upon it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President, I never saw this amend- 
ment before, and I know nothing about it except what I have 
heard and what the Senator states, but it rather appeals to me 
as being not only unobjectionable but desirable. I think it is 
quite usual for communities to provide terminals. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will accept the amendment, of 
course I do not want a yea-and-nay vote upon it. - 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thé question is upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no further amendments 
to offer to the bill, but I have a substitute. As my colleague 
[Mr. Kina] has given notice that he has a substitute to offer, I 
will allow him to offer his substitute now, and then, if that is 
defeated, I shall offer mine. 


Mr. KING, Mr. President, I offer the matter which I send 
to the desk as a substitute for the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
substitute of the Senator from Utah. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


That the sum of $12,000,000 be, and is hereby, appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1920, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be ey available, to be expended under the direction 
of the Waterways Commission created by the act entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” ap- 
pores ugust 8, 1917, for necessary and proper construction, comple- 

fon, repair, preservation, and maintenance of harbors, river channels, 
canals, embankments, levees, wharves, and water terminals within the 
United States, its Territories and ssions. 

Sec, 2. That the floating plant, consisting of dredges, barges, tow- 
boats, snagboats, and all other equipment under the control of the 
Mississippi River Commission and of the Chief of Engineers of the 
Army, is hereby placed within the control, use, and possession of said 
Waterways Commission’ to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Src. 3. That the Mississippi River Commission created by the act 
approved June 28, 1879, and the Board of Engineers created bs section 
3 of the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes,” approved June 13, 1902, shall be 
abolished and terminated at the end of the present fiscal year, and that 
after the 30th = of June, 1919, said Waterways Commission shall 
become invested with all the powers and duties presently exercised by 
the Chief of Engineers of the Army, the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, and said Board of Engineers, with respect to the maintenance and 
improvements of the harbors and waterways within the United States, 
its Territories and possessions. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I realize that Senators are im- 
patient to pass this bill, and do not welcome at this late hour 
any amendment or discussion. I fully appreciate the fact that 
nothing can defeat this measure, and that no amendment can 
succeed that is not approved by the committee. All the debate 
has been in vain. All attempts to alter or amend the bill have 
been futile. I need not state the reasons producing such a 
situation; various sections of the country receive large appro- 
priations under the bill as reported by the committee. Can it 
be possible that the provisions are so coordinated and linked 
together that no change—all must stand, regardless of indi- 
vidual merit? 

The amendment just submitted will be ruthlessly rejected. 
So will all others, regardless of merit, which seek to eliminate 
items from the bill, or change the system perpetuated thereby. 
I shall say only a word concerning my amendment, because I 
discussed it in detail yesterday, and attempted to show how 
wasteful, unscientific, and indeed vicious is the present system 
of dealing with the waterways of our country; and I further 
realize that the Senate will refuse to accept any plan changing 
or modifying the existing one. 
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Those persons who have carefully studied the question of 
water transportation in the United States and the manner of 
improving our rivers and harbors have with practical unanim- 
ity condemned the policy of our Government. It has made 
for waste and extravagance and has defeated the purposes in 
some instances which Congress had in view. After spending 
nearly $1,000,000,000 for such improvements it can be truth- 
fully asserted that the commerce of the inland streams is less 
than it was many years ago. , 

It is time we adopted a scientific and national system in 
dealing with the problem of water transportation. I submit 
the amendment offered is a partial realization of such a sys- 
tem. Under the amendment the commission provided by the 
act of 1917 is authorized to expend the amount carried in the 
bill as amended upon the harbors and rivers of the United 
States for the benefit of commerce. 

This commission will be composed of men of technical knowl- 

edge and business ability. It will not be required to spend any 
part of the appropriation upon creeks and rivulets and projects 
purely local and of no importance to commerce. Under this 
plan, not sections or localities will be considered. The system 
provided will completely revolutionize the present archaic and 
wasteful one. It rescues the improvement of waterways from 
the political and other influences which have caused fair- 
minded men fo condemn the prevailing system. The commis- 
sion referred to possesses large powers, and these powers can 
be increased when found necessary. It can take over the navi- 
gable streams and harbors of the United States; it can make 
surveys, and determine what streams and harbors are inter- 
state, and national, and of such importance from a commercial 
standpoint as to warrant improvement or development by the 
Government. 
Congress will determine what amount the Government can 
afford to expend each year, or covering a given period, and 
the amount appropriated would pass to such commission to be 
expended by it as and where it determines necessary in order 
to carry out the plan scientifically and in a comprehensive 
and national way improving waterways and aiding commerce. 

I believe if we adopt this plan the evils we have complained 
of will be abated and the Government will secure results which 
in the past have been denied them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I simply want to say that, of course, I 
hope this proposed substitute will not be agreed to. The 
proposition is to refer it to a commission which is not in 
existence. It was provided for, it is true, in 1917, but it 
never was appointed and it never functioned at all, and it 
Was never contemplated to turn oyer to that sort of commis- 
sion these works, relegating to innocuous desuetude the Chief 
of Engineers and the Corps of Engineers and all the machinery 

$ we haye now managing this great enterprise. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to say this in conclusion. I am 
not going to stop to argue it, but I utterly disagree with the 
proposition that the present system is extravagant or wasteful 
or otherwise improper and unwise. I do not believe there is 
any money paid out of the Treasury of the United States that 
is safeguarded to the extent that the money expended on the 
rivers and harbors of the country is safeguarded and protected. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator from Florida just one 
question? The Senator alluded to the fact that the President 
had not appointed the commission provided in the act to which 
I referred. The Senator, of course, does not mean to intimate 
that that commission will not be appointed and that the 
President will omit the discharge of a duty which the law 
imposed upon him. I feel confident, now that the overshadow- 
ing war questions are being settled, that the President will 
appoint the commission. Such commission will have the power 
and authority required in order to carry on the development 
of the waterways of the United States. Clearly such a policy 
as that contemplated by the bill known as the Newlands 
amendment, and which my amendment seeks to vitalize, would 
give the country a needed reform under which there would be 
a genuine improvement of waterways needed for the commerce 
of our land, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krsa]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr.SMOOT. Mr. President, I now move to strike out all after 
the enacting clause in the bill and substitute the following by 
way of an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after the 


enacting clause of the bill and to insert: 


That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the United 
States ieoa l not otherwise appropriated, for the maintenance and 
improvement of ri 


vers and harbors, $15,000,000, to be expended under 
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the direction of the Secretary of War, In the allotment of such funds 
provision shall first be made for maintenance and urgent commercial 
and military needs of harbors and waterways. Not exceed $50,000 
shall be used for new surveys, and no allotment other than for neces- 
sary tenance shall be made for any project heretofore recom- 
mended by Army engineers for abandonment or for modified improvement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I offer this substitute carrying 
an appropriation of $15,000,000. ‘There is already an unex- 
pended balance of $45,000,000. That would be an amount equal 
to $60,000,000. I think that the lump-sum appropriations which 
were provided for in the river and harbor bills of 1916 and 
1917 have been as wisely expended as any money provided by, 
the river and harbor bills in years preceding that time, and 
a little more so. So far as I am concerned, I want it distinctly, 
understood that there are items in this appropriation bill which 
I think ought to be increased. I am in favor of appropriating 
money for rivers upon which the commerce is sufficient to 
justify the expenditure of money, but I am totally opposed to 
appropriating money upon little creeks that never can be used 
successsfully in a commercial way. I think it is a wicked waste 
of public money. 

Mr. President, I shall be content with having a yea-and-nay, 
yote upon this amendment. I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, of course this is a pro- 
posal to strike out the whole bill and substitute something en- 
tirely different. Reference is made to $45,000,000 as an avail- 
able fund, but this will be expended or contracted for before 
the present year ends. The present bill takes care of the 
fiscal year beginning June 30, 1919, and ending June 30, 1920. 
The available balances are not sufficient to do the work. A 
great deal of that available balance is to the credit of items 
that are not on this bill. Millions of it are to the credit of 
projects that are not on this bill at all and therefore can not be 
applied to any of this work. 

Senators speak about a desire to do the necessary public 
work, and yet the whole effort seems to be to prevent the pas- 
sage of the legislation that will accomplish it. 

I want to say that if former Senator Frye, of Maine, at one 
time the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, had reported this bill, it would have passed this body in 
30 minutes.. There is no question about that. Yet here we are 
with this work needed to be done, work that it is necessury, 
should be done in order to take care of projects already adopted 
and to prevent waste of money already expended on waterways 
improvements in this country; here we are with 300,000 idle 
men in the country and many more coming in, and with this 
public work required to be done and needed to be done, and yet 
we have spent five days blocking the passage of legislation 
which will enable this work to go on and enable these people 
to find employment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the substitute proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor], on which the yeas and nays have been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] has been called 
away on account of illness in his family. I promised to pair 
with him, but I understand that he would vote as I will upon 
this proposition and therefore I shall vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr], which 
I transfer to the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sanru]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcH- 
cock] and vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr. Rosrxson’s name 
was called). I have a pair with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Townsend]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Curnerson] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. SmrrH] and with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called), 
I have a general pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Idaho [Mr, 
NuGENT] and vote nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called), I transfer my, 
pair with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] to 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr, SHIELDS] and vote “ yea,” 
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Mr. BANKHEAD (when Mr. UnpErwoon’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Unperwoop] is unavoidably absent. If pres- 
ent, he would vote “ nay.” s 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I understand 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], with whom 
I haye a general pair, did not vote. I transfer my pair with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson], and I yote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SĒmrrH] to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Hors] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. FERNALD (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Jounson], but in this matter I understand that he would vote 
as I did. So I will permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr], which I transfer to the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Kentucky (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I have a general pair with the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Moses]. He has not voted. I transfer that pair to 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. Kettoae]. That Senator has relieved 
ine from that pair on this vote and the final vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Has the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I have a general pair with that Senator. 
Not being able to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DirtincHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. SMITH] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Myers]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]; and 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanprna] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

The result was announced—yeas 10, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—10. 
Curtis King Norris Wadsworth 
France La Follette Smoot 
Kenyon Lodge Thomas 

NAYS—38, 
Bankhead Henderson Nelson Sheppard 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex. Overman Simmons 
Calder Jones, Wash. Pittman Smith, 8. C. 
Fernald Kendrick Poindexter Spencer 
Fletcher Kirby Pollock Sutherland 
Gay Lenroot Pomerene Trammell 
Gerry Lewis Ransdell Vardaman 
Gore McKellar Reed Williams 
Hale McNary Robinson 
Hardwick Martin, Ky. Saulsbury 

NOT VOTING—4S8. 

Ashurst Gronna Myers Smith, Md. 
Baird Harding New mith, Mich, 
Borah Hitchcock Nugent Sterling 
Brandegee Hollis Owen wanson 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Page Thompson 
Colt ohnson, S. Dak. Penrose Townsend 
Culberson Kellogg helan Underwood 
Cummins Knox Shafroth alsh 
Dillingham McCumber Sherman Warren 
Fall McLean Shields Watson 
Frelinghuysen Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
Goft Moses Smith, Ga. Wolcott 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Worcorr] and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH] 
being present, and a quorum being present, the nays haye it, 
and the amendment is rejected. The bill is still in Committee 
of the Whole and open to amendment. If there be no further 
amendments as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be 
reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole, 

Mr. FLETCHER, There was one amendment that was re- 
served for submission to the Senate. It is an amendment 
reported by the committee. The point of order was sustained 


by the then occupant of the chair. I ask the Chair to submit 
the question of order to the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I know what that means, 
There is no earthly need of encumbering the precedents with it, 
I shall not make a point of order, and the chairman can put 
the amendment on the bill if he desires, because I am just as 
satisfied as I would be if there was a vote taken that if the 
point of order is submitted to the Senate it will overrule the 
point of order. So there is no earthly use of doing that. 

1 FLETCHER. Very well; let the amendment be sub- 
mitte 
. The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests to the Sen- 
ator from Florida that the other amendments might be con- 
curred in. Is there objection to concurring in the amendments 
not reserved? The Chair hears no objection, and the amend- 
ments not reserved will be concurred in. The question now is 
on concurring in the amendment which was reserved. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] re 
served the right to have a separate vote on the Oklawaha item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the amendment the 
Chair is now reserving. : 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Iowa had to leave the Cham- 
ber and he asked me to announce to the Senate that there would 
be no need whatever of voting again upon that item, and that he 
might as well not ask for a vote at this time. Therefore I shall 
not ask for a vote, nor do I believe anyone else will. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, then, all the 
amendments will be concurred in. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is so ordered. The Senator from Florida offers an 
amendment, which the Secretary will read. J 

The Secretary. Add an additional section as follows: 

Src. 10 That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to ascer- 
tain whether any of the contracts for work on river and harbor im- 
ore entered into but not completed prior to Apra 6, 1917. the 

ate of the entrance of the United States into war with Germany, have 

become inequitable and unjust on account of increased cost of mate- 
rials, labor, and other unforeseen conditions arising out of the war: 
and to ascertain and report what amounts, if any, in addition to those 
fixed by the terms of said contracts, should in justice and equity be 
pne to contractors for work performed between April 6, 1917, and 
uly 18, 1918, the date of the approval of an act entitled “An act 
making appropriations fər the construction, repair, and preservation 
of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” 
on account of the increased cost of labor and materials and other un- 
foreseen conditions arising out of the war during that preset; Provided, 
That in every case the amount so ascertained shall not exceed the 
actual loss sustained by the contractor in performing the work between 
the said dates: Provided further, That when such amount shall. have 
been ascertained the Secretary of War shall transmit to Congress for 
consideration a statement or statements of all findings or determina- 
tions rendered by authority of this section, the amounts thereof, the 
names of contractors, and dates of contracts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. THOMAS. I would like to ascertain if I can what prob- 
able expense will be entailed upon the Government by that pro- 
vision if it becomes a law. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think, as far as that provision is 
concerned, any material expense will be entailed, because the 
War Department now have all the machinery. All they have 
to do is to take up the contracts, and they can do that in their 
offices. It simply calls for an investigation and an ascertain- 
ment of the losses caused by the war. 

Mr. THOMAS. It does not provide for the payment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not at all They are to report to Con- 
gress. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator if such a report 
is submitted if it will not be an inducement for persons who 
think that they have been damaged—and some persons perhaps 
have been damaged—to press their claims with the utmost se- 
verity against the Government? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it will prevent that sort of thing. 
I think if we do not provide for this in detail we shall have 
them here before Congress urging that bills be passed for their 
relief. 

Mr. KING. I make the prophecy now that if this amendment 
shall be adopted and action shall be taken pursuant to it it will 
result in the presentation of claims to the Government amount- 
ing to millions and millions of dollars. 

Mr. SMOOT. More than likely a commission will be ap- 
pointed to hear claims the next fiscal year. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This is a question for the engineers, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Florid& 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RANSDELL. In connection with the debate on this 
bill I ask to have printed in the Recorp the proceedings, or the 
resolutions, rather, adopted by the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress in session in this city on the 7th of this month, 
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They are very brief; and very pertinent to the discussions 
which have been held. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think that is going a long, 
long way—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. If the Senator objects, I will read them, I 
will ask that they be sent back to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator to wait until the Sena- 
tor from Utah gets through, 

Mr. RANSDELL, I will read them from my place, if the 
Senator objects. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator will, and if he had not 
been impatient I was going to complete what I had to say. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that that is going a long way, and 
I was going to ask the Senator if the matter he has asked to 
have printed in the Recor is the proceedings or resolutions of 
the congress to which he has referred. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Simply the resolutions, covering four pages 
of typewritten matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, there is no need of keeping the Senate 
here, and I shall not object to their going into the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, There being no objection, the 
resolutions will be printed in the RECORD, 

The resolutions are as follows: 


NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
ADOPTED FEBRUARY 7, 1919. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress, assembled in the aoe f of 
Washington at its fourteenth annual meeting and represented by dele- 
gates from almost every section of the country, hereby submits the 
following declaration of its policies and purposes: 

THIS CONGRESS IS A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 

From its inception it has striven to promote the improvement of 
harbors and interior waterways and for the establishment and main- 
tenance of transportation thereon. At each recurring convention and 
in the work which bas been prosecuted during the interim it has held 
tenaciously to these primary objects and has entered no other field of 


activity unless the same was closely related thereto. The congress, 
thro its officers and delega has not been actuated selfish, 
sectional, or partisan motives, but enly sought to advance the public 


upon trans 
led c ess and „the greater will be our prosperity. 
2212 8 F its 8 Congress has sought to disseminate 


Information and to advocate 2 
press the American people and the Federal Congress. Its work has 
been in the open. Its success demanded publicity. It has endeavored 
to provoke thought and to invite intelligent criticism. 


COORDINATION OF TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 


Transportation is the servant of the public. In every form it should 
be coordinate and not competitive. Each method should be unified and 
coordinated one with the other. Neither can be neglected nor impaired 
without injury to the other. While primarily this Congress seeks to 
promote transportation by water, yet it its unity and sym- 
pathy with transportation by rail, by highway, and by air. We greet 
the advent of the airplant and anticipate such a development in aero- 
nautics as will constitute an important factor in transportation. 

A SYSTEM OF WATERWAYS. 


In so far as may be practicable and feasible we recommend that 
such a comprehensive system of waterway improvement and water 
transportation be devised as will most effectually serve the la 
areas of the country, Trunk or through lines of waterway should be 
given preference, particularly where they intersect feeders or branch 
lines, thus extending the length of movement by boats between distant 
termini without breaking bulk. As far as possible depths of channel 
should be standardized. ‘The branch lines of communication may 
usually await the improvement of the through lines of waterway. 


JURISDICTION OF NAVIGABLE WATERS. 


The United States has jurisdiction of all navigable waterways. It 
is the duty of the Federal Congress to systematize and improve all 
navigable waterways m which commerce may be established. Con- 

may not escape this imperative duty, which should be performed 
n such a manner as to serve the public interests. If criticisms of the 
activities of Con in the discharge of this duty have been made in 
the past or shall be repeated in the future, such criticisms do not affect 
its jurisdiction or duty but the manner of its performance, 
THE USE OF IMPROVED CHANNELS. 

We declare as our settled purpose that we advocate — Ded improve- 
ment of such waterways as will be utilized. P tions of the 
public revenues can only be justified upon evidence affording a reasonable 
assurance that channels so improved will be used for water orta- 
tion. No ulterior or secondary result constitutes a sufficient justifi- 
cation. Those who advocate improved facilities of navigation with the 
expectation only of reducing competitive rates by rail are advocating 

ublic expenditures inconsistent with public duty or wise economics. 

t is axiomatic that an improyed channel alone not of itself invite 
or promote transportation. Other conditions are essential and must 
coexis' 

WHAT ARE THE ESSENTIALS FOR WATER TRANSPORTATION? 

1. There must exist In the territory contiguous to the navigable 
waterway production and a demand for distribution of products in suffi- 
cient volume to furnish traffic. If it is a part of a through line of 
waterway, or If interchange of traffic with the railroads may be antici- 
pated, these factors may be considered. As bulky products are more 
— 2 water movement, the proportion of class will also be 
an element. 

2. An adequate number of boats of appropriate type must be pro- 
vided. To this end there must be organizations with sufficient capttat, 
managed by men of business capacity and traffic experience to operate 


these lines of boats. The organization of these boat lin 
—— —— 8 and the spirit of civic enterprise 8 
in a caret that the by ae and the railways must be 


made possible by a system of interchan 

rating between the several lines of railroads. Such a systems predican 

upon sympathetic cooperation must exist between the railways and the 

28 N 5 125 3 Me 15 8 
on of law, 

under competent supervision. í EL 9 


4. There must exist in every harbor and at every 


city and town 
located n any navigable waterway adequate wate: rmina. Any 
detailed description of such a terminal would seem ae be 8 


It should have ample water front, ca 
abet Ime with cach dad etery fil 
with each and every road servin e city or 
Under the present policy of our Government Tiek arae teat pA 
constructed and maintained at the expense of the city or communt a 
They should be under the supervision and regulation of the paren 
„subject to such superior supervision by the State and Federal 
vernments as may be necessary in the interest of the general public, 
The construction of water terminals likewise depend upon the civic en- 
terprise of the several communities. Such terminals are necessary for 
local traffic by ee are absolutely essential for interchange of 


traffic with the r: 
5. water must enjoy unrestricted 99 for 
iscrimination 


— oan titi ith 

rates com ve W. water ma 

Beene perfect = clear that such ates justified in sound economics, it 
r destroy water portation. If any reduction of 

should be permitted, such reduction should afford a differential in a 

of the water lines commensurate with the natural 8 of water 


will permit both agencies to exist an 
2 perm pubite, g d serye their common master, the 


EXISTING LAWS FOR INTERCHANGE OF TRAFFIC, 


We repeat the following statement from the “declaration of prin- 
ciples ” adopted at the meeting of this congress on ber 10, 1915: 
We commend existing laws for the Sp ges of interstate com- 
merce and particular]: e provisions of the Panama Canal act, a 
ran 33 24, 7 75 5 — oe to Lali 9 use af 4 — and rail 
ding jurisdiction o e ersta - 
mF fe act 8 es ge apc 4 n e 
or the establishment of physical connection, where reasonabl 
S 
er ecting either or of su rriers 
construct connecting Tracks, 5 oa 
“(2) Authorizing the commission ‘to establish through rates and 
Preps bce n 5 — rail Lana — ag Aw od and — determine all 
n ms under w su es shall 0 ted and 
in the handling of such traffic,’ subs 
“(3) Autho g the commission ‘ to establish maximum proportional 
rates rail to and from the ports to which the traffic is brought, or 
from which it is taken, by the water carrier and to determine what 
traffic, and in connection with what vessels and upon what terms and 
eta} And further providing for ths divasctag of 
z er pro g for the divor of common carriers b 
water from the railroads under certain conditions. z 
“ These requirements went far toward eliminating some of the unde- 
sirable practices which had existed in our domestic commerce between 
rail and water carriers.” 
We regret to state that the above provisions of law have not generally 
made effective. To what extent this was due to the inertia of 
sections and cities tributary to navigable waterways, or to the indisposi- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission to enforce the law, it would 
not be profitable to discuss. We recommend, however, that the above 
provisions of law, which are now permissive, be made mandatory. 
FEDERAL SUPERVISION OP WATER TRANSPORTATION, 


The slow development of water transportation upon some of our navi- 
gabie waterways, the failure of local interests to provide adequate water 
erminals, the absence of interchange of traffic with the railroads and 
other essentials, and the Sra | evils militating against water trans- 
portation demand some form of effective supervision and regulation. We 
recommend that the Federal Congress enact legislation either creating a 
separate department of transportation, or creating a separate bureau in 
the Department of Commerce, which shall have jurisdiction to supervise 
and te water transportation. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should have enlarged jurisdiction over rail rates and over water 
rates under such mandatory terms of law as shall compel the commis- 
sion so to a the rates by rail and by water as to enable boat lines 
to earn a profit and to coexist with competitive rail lines, The 
principle of potential competition by water as affording justification for 
the reduction of competitive rail rates should be abolished. Boat lines 
upon navigable waterways must haye an opportunity to exist and oper- 
ate under the conditions afforded by their natural advantages, Interior 
sections and communities should not be penalized or discriminated 
against in favor of other sections and communities located upon nayi- 
gable waterways. Whatever advantages the latter may enjoy by reason 
of their contiguity to natural waterways should be accorded to them in 
the fullest degree through the benefits of water transportation. i 

THB UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION, 


leasure to record our gratitude to the retiring and present 
Director General of Railroads for such Hey ete of waterways and 
water transportation as have been accorded by them. We express the 

hope that these activities in this direction 2 be enlarged, and we 
bespeak the cordial cooperation of the public in the use of the facilities 


provided, 
ANNUAL RIVER AND HARBOR BILLS. 


Since 1910 Congress has enacted annual river and harbor bills. Thie 
policy has been a distinct contribution toward the systematic improves 


It is a 
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rovement of water- 
uld be 


ment of waterways throughout the nee The 
vity and recognized 
as other activities of the 


ways constitutes an essential national ac 
by annual appropriations to the same exten 
ederal Government. 


THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY. 

We are pleased to renew our commendation of the Corps of Army En- 
gineers, The high standard of efficiency maintained by the corps, their 
caginceting skill, and their integrity have been made manifest in their 
public services. We extend co thanks to the present distinguished 
Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. William M. Black, for his presence and 
his illumina address at this session. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York has heretofore 
considered and adopted a series of resolutions recommending legislation 
by Congress creating a national board of water conservation, which 
have been presented to this convention by its accredited representative. 
We desire to express our sympathy with the purpose sought to be accom- 
plished by the proposed legislation. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the bill 
pass? 

The biH was passed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate request a confer- 
ence with the House of Representatives on the bill and amend- 
ments, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. Ransvecr, and Mr. Jones of Washington 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it is very important that 
we have a brief executive session. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator withhold that motion for a 
moment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I withhold the motion and yield to the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
gideration of House bill 14078, being calendar No. 618. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 14078) 
making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 7 o'clock and 
30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-merrow,.Wednes- 
day, February 19, 1919, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


s CONFIRMATIONS. 


Exccutiro nominations confirmed by the Senate February 18 
(legislative day of February 13), 1919. 

FIRST ASSISTANT CHIEF or THE BUREAU or FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 

Grosvenor M. Jones, of Ohio. 

SECOND ASSISTANT CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND 
Doxsestic COMMERCE. 

Roy S. MacElwee, of New York. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, February 18, 1919. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Rey. Robert Arthur Elwood, pastor the Boardwalk Church, 
‘Atlantie City, N. J., chaplain in chief United Spanish War 
Veterans, offered the following prayer: 

Gracious God, our Heavenly Father, we are grateful to Thee 
this morning that Thou hast kept us in Thy loving care through 
another night; and as we come together we pray Thee that 
Thou wilt fill our hearts and quicken our memories with the 
things that have gone before. To that end we pray Thee that 
Thou wilt aceept our thanks for our country, with its history, 
and that Thou wilt grant that in these days of the Nation’s 
need the memory of that history, wrought by our fathers, shall 
kindle in our people the true spirit of Americanism and bring 
to us full completeness of service. Bless the men of this Con- 
gress, the executives and oflicers of the Government, the men 
in the Army and Navy, that by the cause that Thou leadest 
us we may walk among the nations of the world, to the helpful- 


ness of all of them. We ask these things, our Father, in the 
name of Jesus Christ. Amen. 
Ai i ag of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, the following concurrent resolu- 
tion was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its ap- 
propriate committee, as indicated below: 

Senate concurrent resolution 32. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives wag wef 
That there shall be printed and bound, under the direction of the Jo £ 
Committee on Printing, 14,100 copies of the proceedings and the eulogies 
‘delivered in Congress on Theodore Roosevelt, late a President of the 
United States, with illustration, of which 4, copies shall be for the 
use of the Senate, 8,000 copies for the use of the House of Representa- 
tives, 2,000 copies for the use of the Senators and Representatives of 
the State of New York, and 100 copies, bound in full morocco, for the 
use of Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt : Provided, That there shall be included 
in such document the proclamation of the President and the proceedings 
in the Supreme Court of the United States on the death of Mr. Roosevelt, 
an account of the funeral services, and other matters as may be deemed 
appropriate— 


to the Commitiee on Printing. 
CABLEGRAM FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing a cablegram sent by the 
President, through his secretary, Mr. Tumulty, to each member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. MANN. Is it concerning foreign affairs? 

Mr. FLOOD. It is a cablegram making a request to the 
members of the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The cablegram is as follows: 

Parts, February 14, 1919. 

Last night the committee of the conference charged with the duty of 
drafting a constitution for a league of nations concluded its work, and 
this afternoon before leaving for the United States it is to be my privi- 
lege and duty to read to a plenary session of the conference the text of 
the 26 articles agreed upon by the committee. 

The committee which ted these articles was fairl. jens ap pr 55 
tive of the world. Besides the representatives of the Unit States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japa resentatives of Belgium, 
Serbia, China, , Roumania, Poland, Brazil, Portu- 
11 8 in the debates and assisted materially in the 

ting of t constitution. Each article was passed only after the 
committee, There 


ci 
each artiele. I request th 
by article the constitution before this 
ence is made the subject ot debate of Gpe With this in view, I 
request that you dine with me at the ite House as seon after I 
arrive in the United States as my engagements permit. I have asked 
Mr. Tumulty to fix the date of this dinner. 


BRIDGE ACROSS TUG RIVER, MINGO COUNTY, W. VA. 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I desire to take from the Speaker's 
table for present consideration the bill (S. 5478) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Fall Branch Coal Co. to construct a 
bridge across Tug River. There is a similar House bill (H. R. 
15207) on the House calendar, favorably reported by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House S. 5478, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The bill was read as follows: 

i ted, ete., That the t of Congress is h 
tothe Fat Brame Coal Co., san KO —.—— and — 4 pastea 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Tug River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near 
Williamson, in the county of Mingo, in the State of West ia, in 
accordance with the pro of act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March wg acta 

Src. 2. That tbe right to alter, amend, er repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and it was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Rxxp, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

By unanimous consent, H. R. 15207 was ordered to lie on tha 
table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS ROANOKE RIVER, WILLIAMSTON, N. C. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Speaker lay before 
the House the bill (S. 5580) granting the consent of Congress 
to the counties of Martin and Bertie, in the State of North Caro- 
lina, to construct a bridge across the Roanoke River at or near 
Williamston, N. C. 

The SPEAKER. Is there a similar House bill on the calendar? 

Mr. SMALL. There is a similar House bill, H. R. 15707, 
favorably reported and on the House Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House S. 5580, 
which will be reported by the Clerk, 
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. The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,, That the consent of Congress is ri ALA apa to 
the counties of Martin and Bertie, in the State of North lina, and 
their successors and assigns, to construct, tain, and operate a brid 
and approaches thereto across the Roanoke River, at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation, at or near Williamston, the county 
of Martin, in the State of North Carolina, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to oe eg the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Nec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sararr, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

By unanimous consent H. R. 15707 was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

MEMORIAL OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask present consideration 
for H. Con. Res. 70, for printing the address of Senator Henry 
Canor Lopar in honor of Theodore Roosevelt, and pending that 
Insk unanimous consent to change it from a concurrent resolu- 
tion to a House resolution. This is a resolution providing for 
the publication of additional copies of the memorial address of 
‘Senator Lopce. After introducing it as a concurrent resolution, 
it was discovered that the cost of the printing would be less than 
$500, and by changing it from a concurrent resolution to a House 
resolution the printing will be expedited. Heretofore unani- 
mous consent has been granted to have 9,000 copies of this ad- 
dress printed. 

Mr, DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARNHART. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. DYER. The Senate has already ordered and had deliv- 
ered some 10,000 copies of this address for its own use. That is 
a fact, is it not? 

Mr. BARNHART. That is a fact. 

Mr. DYER. So far the House has not had any printed? 

Mr. BARNHART. That is the situation. 

Mr. DYER. Can the gentleman inform the House whether it 
is the intention to print this address upon paper similar to that 
which was used in printing it for the Senate? 

Mr. BARNHART. It will be exactly like that; and we will 
liave 20,000 copies for the House, because we have already had 
unanimous consent to print 9,000 copies, and this makes 11,000 
additional. 

Mr. DYER. It will be substantially a duplicate of the Senate 
print? 

Mr. BARNHART. It will be a duplicate of the Senate print, 
paper and all. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to change this from a concurrent resolution to a 
House resolution. Is there objection? 

There was no objection? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

3 House Resolution 590 (H. Rept. No. 1084). 


Resolved, That the manuscript entitled “Address of Senator HENRY 
Canor LopeR, in honor of Theodore Roosevelt,” before the Congress of 
the United States, orn February 9, 1919, be printed as a House 
document, and that 11, additional copies be printed for the use of 
the House to be distributed through the folding room, 

The resolution was agreed to. ? 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I present Senate concurrent 
resolution 32, pertaining to the same matter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives core ty 
That there shall be printed and bound, under the direction of the Joint 
Committee on Printing, 14,100 copies of the Eee and the eulo- 
gies delivered in 8 on Theodore Roosevelt, late a President of the 
United States, with illustration, of which 4,000 copies shall be for the 
use of the Senate, 8,000 copies for the use of the House of Representa- 
tives, 2,000 copies for the use of the Senators and Representatives of 
the State of New York, and 100 copies, bound in full morocco, for the 
use of Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt: Provided, That there shall be ‘included 
in such document the proclamation of the President and the proceedings 
in the Supreme Court of the United States on the death of Mr. Roose- 
velt, an account of the funeral services, and other matters as may be 


deemed appropriate. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
JOURNAL OF THE FIFTY-THIRD NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT OF GRAND 
ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC (H. REPT. NO. 1087). 
Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I call up House concurrent 
resolution 69. 4 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there shall be printed as a House document 1,500 copies of the 


journal of the Pifty-third National Encampment of the Grand Army 


of the Republic for the year 1919, not to exceed $1,700 in cost, with 
illustrations, 1,000 copies of which shali be for the use 5 
500 for the use of the Senate, OE e OAOE oe tee ee 
ng SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
on. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


BRIDGE ACROSS TOMBIGBEE RIVER AT BARRS FERRY, MISS. 


Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 14555) 
granting the consent of Congress to the board of supervisors 
of Itawamba County, Miss., to construct a bridge across the 
Tombigbee River at Barrs Ferry in said county. 

The SPEAKER, What is the status of the bill? j 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. It is a bridge bill; it has been 
unanimously reported by the committee and was on the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar yesterday, but was not reached. It is the 
only bridge bill that was not reached. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 
14555, a bridge bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. “A 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the board of supervisors of Itawamba County, Miss., and their suc- 
cessors in office, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 

roaches thereto across the Tombigbee River, at a point suitable to the 

terests of navigation, at or near Barrs Ferry, in the county of Ita- 
wamba, in the State of Mississippi, in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting the 
consent of Congress to the board of superviors of Itawamba 
County, Miss., to construct a bridge across the Tombigbee River 
at or near Barrs Ferry in said county.” 

On motion of Mr. CAN DENN of Mississippi, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


DEFICIENCY BILL FOR RAILWAY ADMINISTRATION. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the deficiency bill appropriating $750,000,000 to the Railway 
Administration. may be called up for consideration following the 
consideration of the fortification bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of the fortification bill the 
deficiency bill for the Railway Administration be in order. 

Mr. FERRIS. Reserving the right to object, this will not 
exclude conference reports? 

The SPEAKER. No. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Kentucky? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 


REFUND OF COTTON TAX (H. REPT. NO, 1017, PT. 2), 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
file minority views on the bill H. R. 6019 from the War Claims 
Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous 
consent to file minority views on the bill H. R. 6019. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DYER. What is the bill? 

Mr. FRENCH. To refund the cotton tax, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MINING COAL, PHOSPHATE, GAS, ETC,—CONFERENCE REPORT (NO, 
1059). 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I call up conference report on 
the bill (S. 2812) to encourage and promote the mining of coal, 
phosphate, gas, and sodium on the public domain, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the 
report. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, before the statement is read, this 
is a very important bill and I make the point of order that no 
quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order of no quorum, and the Chair will count. 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the point at present. 5 

Mr. FERRIS. I ask unanimous consent that the statement be 
read in lieu of the report. 

Mr. MANN. This is a very important bill, Mr. Speaker, and 
it seems to me that the conference report ought to be read. It 
has never been read in the House. 

Mr. FERRIS. I withdraw the request. 
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The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 2812) 
to encourage and promote the mining of coal, phosphate, gas, 
and sodium on the public domain, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 

their respective Houses as follows: 
aba the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the House amend- 
ment, insert the following: 

“That deposits of coal, phosphate, sodium, oil, oil shale, or 
gas, owned by the United States, including those in national 
forests, the Grand Canyon National Park, and the Mount Olym- 
pus National Monument, but excluding those in other national 
parks, and in lands withdrawn or reserved for military or naval 
uses or purposes, except as hereinafter provided, shall be sub- 
ject to disposition in the form and manner provided by this 
act to citizens of the United States, or to any association of 
such persons. or to any corporation organized under the laws 
of the United States, or of any State or Territory thereof, and 
in the case of coal, oil, oil shale, or gas, to municipalities. 

“ COAL, - 

' “Spe 2. That any citizen or any association composed of 
persons severally qualified by law to enter coal lands, or any 
corporation incorporated under and by virtue of the laws of 
any State or Territory, or any municipality of any State or 
Territory, shall, upon application to the register of the proper 
land office, have the right to enter by legal subdivisions any 
quantity of vacant coal lands of the United States within any 
State or Territory of the Union, including the Territory of 
Alaska, not otherwise appropriated by competent authority, not 
excceding 2,560 acres, upon payment to the receiver of not less 
than $10 per acre for such lands where the same shall be situ- 
ate more than 15 miles from any completed railroad, and not 
less than $20 per acre for such lands as shall be within 15 miles 
of such railroad, and the Secretary of the Interior shall offer 
such coal lands and award the same through advertisement and 
competitive bidding, reserving the right to reject any and all 
bids which he may deem to be unfair: Provided, That improve- 
ments or development work of the aggregate value of not less 
than $8 per acre upon the coal lands so entered shall be made 
or done upon the lands annually for two years after such 
award, when patent shall issue therefor. Upon failure to com- 
ply with the terms of this section within the required period 
said lands shall be subject to entry by any other qualified 
applicant. 

“No such person, association, or corporation shall own coal 
lands entered after the passage of this act in excess of said 
area, at any one time, nor be interested, directly or indirectly, 
in any other coal lands or coal taken therefrom, and no member 
of such association or corporation, or stockholder of such cor- 
poration, shall own any other coal lands or be interested, directly 
or indirectly, in any other coal lands or coal taken therefrom, 
or in any other association or corporation owning or controlling 
‘any coal lands: Provided, however, That any such ownership 
or interest hereby forbidden which may be acquired by descent, 
will, judgment, or decree may be held two years after its acqui- 
sition and not longer, and in case of minority or other disability 
such time as the court may decree. 

That any person, association, corporation, member of such 
association, or stockholder of such corporation who violates 
any of the foregoing provisions shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be deemed quilty of a felony, and punished by a fine of not ex- 
ceeding $10,000 or by imprisonment in the penitentiary for a 
period of not exceeding two years, or both. 

That if any of such coal lands entered after the passage of 
ithis act shall be owned, leased, trusteed, possessed, or controlled 
by any device permanently, temporarily, directly, indirectly, 
tacitly, or in any manner whatsoever, so that they form part of or 
in any way effect any combination, or are in anywise controlled 
by any combination in the form of a trust, or the subject of any 
contract or conspiracy in restraint of trade in the mining or 
selling of coal, or of any holding of such lands by individuals, 
copartnerships, association, corporation, mortgage, stock owner- 
ship, or control, in excess of 2,560 acres, the title thereto shall 
be forfeited to the United States of America by proceedings 
instituted by the Attorney General in the courts for the purpose. 

“Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to, 
and upon the petition of any qualified applicant shall, divide 
any of the coal lands or the deposits of coal, classified and un- 
classified, owned by the United States, including the Territory 
of Alaska, unless previously entered under section 2 of this act, 
into leasing tracts of 40 acres each, or multiples thereof, and in 


such form as, in the opinion of the Seerctary of the Interior, 
will permit the most economical mining of the coal in such 
tracts, but in no case exceeding 2,560 acres in any one leasing 
tract; and thereafter the Secretary of the Interior shall, in his 
discretion, from time to time upon the request of any qualified 
applicant or on his own motion, offer such lands or deposits of 
coal for leasing, and, upon a royalty fixed by him in advance, 
shall award leases thereof through advertisement, by competi- 
tive bidding, or, in case of lignite or low-grade coals, such other 
methods as he may by general regulations adopt, to any qual- 
ified applicant, unless previously entered under section 2 of this 
act: Provided, That no railroad or other common carrier shall 
be permitted to take or acquire through lease or permit under 
this act any coal lands or deposits of coal in excess of such area 
or quantity as may be required and used solely for its own use, 
and such limitation of use shall be expressed in all leases or 
permits issued to railroads or common carriers hereunder. That 
such a railroad or common carrier may be permitted to take 
under the foregoing provisions not to exceed one lease here- 
under upon and for each 200 miles of its line in actual operation. 
The term ‘railroad’ or ‘common carrier’ as used in this act 
shall include any company or corporation owning or operating 
a railroad, whether under a contract, agreement, or lease, and 
any company or corporation subsidiary or auxiliary thereto, 
whether directly or indirectly connected with such railroad or 
common carrier, but shall not include spurs, switches, or branch 
lines operated by any lessee and necessary to connect the mine 
with the line or lines of any railroad or other common carrier, 

“ Sec. 4. That any person, association, or corporation holding 
a lease of coal lands or coal deposits under this act may, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, upon a finding 
by him that it will be for the advantage of the lessee and the 
United States, secure modifications of his or its original lease 
by including additional coal lands or coal deposits contiguous 
to those embraced in such lease, but in no event shall the total 
area embraced in such modified lease exceed in the aggregate 
2,560 acres. 

“That upon satisfactory showing by any lessee to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that all of the workable deposits of coal 
within a tract covered by his or its lease will be exhausted, 
worked out, or removed within three years thereafter, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may, within his discretion, lease to such 
lessee an additional tract of land or coal deposits, which, in- 
cluding the coal area remaining in the existing lease, shall not 
exceed 2,560 acres, through the same procedure and under the 
same conditions as in case of an original lease. 

“Sec. 5. That if, in the judgment of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the public interest will be subserved thereby, lessees 
holding under lease areas not exceeding the maximum permit- 
ted under this act may consolidate their leases or holdings 
through the surrender of the original leases or holdings and the 
inclusion of such areas in a new lease of not to exceed 2,560 
acres of contiguous lands. 

“Sec. 6. That where coal lands aggregating 2.560 acres and 
subject to lease hereunder do not exist as contiguous areas, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized, if, in his opinion, 
the interests of the public and of the lessee will be thereby 
subserved, to embrace in a single lease sections or parts of 
sections which can be operated as a single mine or unit. 

“Sec. 7. That for the privilege of mining or extracting the 
coal in the lands covered by the lease the lessee shall pay to 
the United States such royalties as may be specified in the 
lease, which shall be fixed in advance of offering the same, and 
which shall be not less than 2 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds, 
due and payable at the end of each month succeeding that of 
the extraction of the coal from the mine, and an annual rental, 
payable at the date of such lease and annually thereafter, on 
the lands or coal deposits covered by such lease, at such rate 
as may be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior prior to offer- 
ing the same, which shall be not less than 25 cents per acre for 
the first year thereafter, not less than 50 cents per acre for the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth years, respectively, and not 
less than $1 per acre for each and every year thereafter during 
the continuance of the lease, except that such rental for any 
year shall be credited against the royalties as they accrue for 
that year. Leases shall be for indeterminate periods upon con- 
dition of diligent development and continued operation of the 
mine or mines, except when such operation shall be interrupted 
by strikes, the elements, or casualties not attributable to the 
lessee, and upon the further condition that at the end of each 
20-year period succeeding the date of the lease such readjust- 
ment of terms and conditions may be made as the Secrè of 
the Interior may determine, unless otherwise provided by law 
at the time of the expiration of such periods: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Interior may, if in his judgment the pub- 
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lie interest will be subserved thereby, in lieu of the provision 
herein contained requiring continuous operation of the mine or 
mines, provide in the lease for the payment of an annual ad- 
vance royalty upon a minimum number of tons of coal, which 
in no case shall aggregate less than the amount of rentals 
herein provided for. 

“Sec. 8. That in order to provide for the supply of strictly 
local domestic needs for fuel, the Secretary of the Interior may, 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe in ad- 
yance, issue limited licenses or permits to individuals or associa- 
tions of indiyduals to prospect for, mine, and take for their use 
but not for sale, coal from the public lands without payment of 
royalty for the coal mined or the land occupied, on such condi- 
tions not inconsistent with this act as in his opinion will safe- 
guard the public interest: Provided, That this privilege shall not 
extend to any corporaton: And provided further, That in the 
case of municipal corporations the Secretary of the Interior may 
issue such limited license or permit, for not to exceed 160 acres, 
upon condition that such municipal corporations will mine the 
coal therein under proper conditions and dispose of the same 
without profit: And provided further, That the acquisition or 
holding of a lease under the preceding sections of this act shall 
be no bar to the acquisition of such tract or operation of such 
mine under said limited license. 


“ PHOSPHATES, 


“Src, 9, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
Jed to lease or sell to any person qualified under this act any 
lands belonging to the United States containing deposits of phos- 
phates, under such restrictions and upon such terms as are herein 
specified, through advertisement, competitive bidding, or such 
other methods as the Secretary of the Interior may by general 
regulation adopt. 

“Sec. 10. That each lease or sale shall be for not to exceed 
2,560 acres of land to be described by the legal subdivisions of 
the public-land surveys, if surveyed, to be described by the legal 
subdivisions of the public-land surveys; if unsurveyed, to be sur- 
veyed by the Government at the expense of the applicant for 
lease, in accordance with the laws, rules, and regulations gov- 
erning the survey of public lands, and the lands leased shall be 
conformed to and taken in accordance with the legal subcivisions 
of such survey ; deposits made to cover expense of surveys shall 
be deemed appropriated for that purpose; and any excess de- 
posits shall be repaid to the person, association, or corporation 
making such deposits or their legal representatives: Provided, 
That the Jand embraced in any one lease shall be in compact 
form, the length of which shall not exceed two and one-half times 
its width. 

“Sec, 11. That for the privilege of mining or extracting the 
phosphates or phosphate rock covered by the lease the lessee 
shall pay to the United States such royalties as may be speci- 
fied in the lease, which shall be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Interior in advance of offering the same, which shall be not 
less than 2 per cent of the gross value of the output of phos- 
phates or phosphate rock at the mine, due and payable at the 
end of each month succeeding that of the extraction of the phos- 
phates or phosphate rock from the mine, and an annual rental 
payable at the date of such lease and annually thereafter on 
the area covered by such lease at such rate as may be fixed by 
the Secretary of the Interior prior to offering the lease, which 
shall be not less than 25 cents per acre for the first year there- 
after, 50 cents per acre for the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
years, respectively, and $1 per acre for each and every year 
thereafter during the continuance of the lease, except that such 
rental for any year shall be credited against the royalties as 
they accrue for that year. Leases shall be for indeterminate 
periods upon condition of a minimum annual production, except 
when operation shall be interrupted by strikes, the elements, 
or casualties not attributable to the lessee, and upon the further 
condition that at the end of each 20-year period succeeding the 
date of the lease such readjustment of terms and conditions 
may be made as the Secretary of the Interior shall determine 
unless otherwise provided by law at the time of the expiration 
of such periods. 

“Sec. 12. That any qualified applicant to whom the Secretary 
of the Interior may grant a lease to develop and extract phos- 
phates or phosphate rock under the provisions of this act shall 
have the right to use so much of the surface of unappropriated 
and unentered lands, not exceeding 40 acres, as may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior to be necessary for the 
proper prospecting for or development, extraction, treatment, 
and removal of such mineral deposits. 


P “OIL AND GAS. 


“ Sec, 13. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized, under such necessary and proper rules and regula- 


tions as he may prescribe, to grant to any applicant qualified 
under this act a prospecting permit, which shall give the exclu- 
sive right, for a period not exceeding two years, to prospect for, 
oil or gas upon not to exceed 640 acres of land wherein such 
deposits belong to the United States and are located within 10 
miles of any producing oil or gas well and upon not to exceed 
2,560 acres of land wherein such deposits belong to the United 
States and are situated more than 10 miles from any produc- 
ing oil or gas well and are not within any known geological 
structure of a producing oil or gas field upon condition that the 
permittee shall begin drilling operations within six months 
from the date of the permit, and shall, within one year from 
and after the date of permit, drill one or more wells for oil or 
gas to a depth of not less than 500 feet each, unless valuable 
deposits of oil or gas shall be sooner discovered, and shall, 
within two years from date of the permit, drill for oil or gas to 
an aggregate depth of not less than 2,000 feet unless valuable 
deposits of oil or gas shall be sooner discovered. The Secretary, 
of the Interior may, if he shall find that the permittee has been 
unable with the exercise of diligence to test the land in the time 
granted by the permit, extend any such permit for such time 
and upon such conditions as he shall prescribe. Whether the 
lands sought in any such application and permit are surveyed 
or unsurveyed the applicant shall, prior to filing his applica- 
tion for permit, locate such lands in a reasonably compact form 
and according to the legal subdivisions of the public land sur- 
veys if the land be surveyed ; and in an approximately square or 
rectangular tract if the land be an unsurveyed tract, the length 
of which shall not exceed two and one-half times its width, and 
if he shall cause to be erected upon the land for which a permit 
is sought, a monument not less than 4 feet high, at some con- 
spicuous place thereon, and shail post a notice in writing on or 
near said monument, stating that an application for permit will 
be made within 30 days after date of said notice, the name of the 
applicant, the date of the notice, and such a general descrip- 
tion of the land to be covered by such permit by reference tq 
courses and distances from such monument and such other nat- 
ural objects and permanent monuments as will reasonably iden- 
tify the land, stating the amount thereof in acres, he shall during 
the period of 30 days following such marking and posting be 
entitled to a preference right over others to a permit for the land 
so identified. The applicant shall, within 90 days after receiv- 
ing a permit, mark each of the corners of the tract described in 
the permit upon the ground with substantial monuments, so that 
the boundaries can be readily traced on the ground, and shall 
post in a conspicuous place upon the lands a notice that such 
permit has been granted and a description of the lands covered 
thereby: Provided, That in the Territory of Alaska prospecting 
permits, not more than five in number, may be granted to any, 
qualified applicant for periods not exceeding four years, actual 
drilling operations shall begin within two years from date of 
permit, and oil and gas wells shall be drilled to a depth of not 
less than 500 feet, unless valuable deposits of oil or gas shall 
be sooner discovered, within three years from date of the permit 
and to an aggregate depth of not less than 2,000 feet unless 
valuable deposits of oil or gas shall be sooner discovered, within 
four years from date of permit: And provided further, That in 
said Territory the applicant shall have a preference right 
over others to a permit for land identified by temporary monu- 
ments and notice posted on or near the same for six months 
following such marking and posting, and upon receiving a permit 
he shall mark the corners of the tract described in the permit 
upon the ground with substantial monuments within one year 
after receiving such permit. 

“Sec. 14. That upon establishing to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of the Interior that valuable deposits of oil or gas 
have been discovered within the limits of the land embraced in 
any such permit the permittee shall be entitled to a patent for 
one-fourth of the land embraced in the prospecting permit, such 
area to be selected by the permittee in compact form and ac- 
cording to the legal subdivisions of the public-land surveys if 
the land be surveyed, or to be surveyed at his expense in ac- 
cordance with the laws, rules, and regulations governing the 
survey of placer mining claims if located upon unsurveyed lauds: 
Provided, That said permittee shall be given a preference right 
to lease the remaining and unpatented lands embraced within 
the limits of his permit at a royalty determined by competitive 
bidding at a rate of not less thau one-eighth, otherwise to be 
upon the same terms and conditions as provided for other gen- 
eral leases. 

“ Sec, 15. That until the permittee shall apply for patent to 
the one-fourth of the permit area heretofore proyided for he 
shall pay to the United States 20 per cent of the gross value of 
all oil or gas secured by him from the Jands embraced within 
his permit and sold or otherwise disposed of or held by him for 
sale or other disposition. 
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“ Sec. 16. That all permits, leases, entries, and patents of lands 
containing oil or gas, made or issued under the provisions of 
this act, shall be subject to the condition that no wells shall be 
drilled within 200 feet of any of the outer boundaries of the 
lands so located, leased, entered, or patented, unless the adjoin- 
ing lands have been patented or the title thereto otherwise 
vested in private owners, and to the further condition that the 
locator, lessee, entryman, or patentee will, in conducting his 
explorations and mining operations, use all reasonable pre- 
cautions to prevent waste of oil or gas developed in the land, or 
the entrance of water through wells drilled by him to the oil 
sands or oil-bearing strata, to the destruction or injury of the 
oil deposits. Violations of the provisions of this section shall 
constitute grounds for the forfeiture of the location, entry, lease, 
or patent, to be enforced through appropriate proceedings in 
courts of competent jurisdiction. 

Spo. 17. That all unappropriated deposits of oil or gas situ- 
ated within the geologic structure of a producing oil or gas 
field and the unentered lands containing the same, except, how- 
ever, those embraced in any prospecting permit during the life 
of the same, may be leased by the Secretary of the Interior 
through competitive bidding under general regulations in areas 
not exceeding 1,280 acres and in tracts which shall not exceed 
in Jength two and one-half times their width, such leases to be 
conditioned upon the payment by the lessee of such royalty as 
may be fixed in the lease, which shall be not less than one-eighth 
in amount of value of the production, which royalty on demand 
of the Secretary of the Interior shall be paid in oil or gas, and 
the payment in advance of a rental of not less than $1 per acre 
per annum thereafter during the continuance of the lease, the 
rental paid for any one year to be credited against the royalties 
as they accrue for that year. Leases shall be for a period of 
20 years, with the preferential right in the lessee to renew the 
same for successive periods of 10 years upon such reasonable 
-terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior, unless otherwise provided by law at the time of 
the expiration of such periods. 

“ Sec. 18. That whenever the validity of any gas or petroleum 
placer claim under preexisting law to land embraced in the 
Executive order of withdrawal issued September 27, 1909, has 
heen or may hereafter be drawn in question on behalf of the 
United States in any departmental or judicial proceedings, the 
President is hereby authorized at any time within 12 months 
after the approval of this act to direct the compromise and 
settlement of any such controversy upon such terms and con- 
ditions as may be agreed upon, to be carried out by an exchange 
or division of Jand or division of the proceeds of operation, 

“Upon relinquishment to the United States, filed in the Gen- 
eral Land Office within six months after the approval of this 
act, of all right, title, and interest claimed and possessed since 
prior to July 3, 1910, by the claimant hereunder or his predeces- 
Sor in interest under the preexisting petroleum placer law to 
-any oil or gas bearing land embraced in the Executive order of 
¿withdrawal issued September 27, 1909, and not within any 
naval petroleum reserve, and upon payment to the United 
States of an amount equal to the value at the time of produc- 
tion of one-eighth of all the oil or gas already produced and 
saved from such land, the claimant or his successor in undis- 
puted possession of any such claim shall be entitled to a lease 
thereof from the United States for a period of 20 years, at a 
royalty of not less than one-eighth of all the proceeds of oil 
or gas produced, after first deducting the actual and necessary 
expenses of such production: Provided, That not more than one- 
half of the area within the geologic oil or gas structure of a 
producing oil or gas field shall be leased to any one claimant 
under the provisions of this section when the area of such geo- 
logical oil structure exceeds 640 acres. Any claimant or his 
successor subject to this limitation shall, however, have the 
right to select and receive the lease as in this section provided 
for that portion of his claim or claims equal to, but not in excess 
of, said one-half of the area of such geologic oil structure. 

“All such leases shall be made and the amount to be paid 
for oil and gas produced after the execution of such lease shall 
be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior under appropriate 
rules and regulations: Provided, however, That as to all such 
claims situate within naval petroleum reserves the producing 
wells thereon only shall be leased, together with an area of 
land sufficient for the operation thereof, upon the terms and 
payment of royalties for past and future production as herein 
provided for in the leasing of claims. No wells shall be drilled 
in the land subject to this provision within 660 feet of any 
such leased well without the consent of the lessee: Provided, 
however, That the President may, in his discretion, lease the 
remainder of any such claim upon which such wells have been 
drilled, and in the event of such leasing said claimant or his 


successor shall have a preference right to such lease: And pro- 
vided further, That he may permit the drilling of additional 
wells by the claimant or his successor within the limited area 
of 660 feet theretofore provided for, upon such terms and con- 
ditions as he may prescribe. 

“No fraudulent claimant shall be entitled to any lease pro- 
vided for in this section, but the successor in interest of such 
Claimant without notice of the fraud at the time such interest 
was acquired shall not be chargeable therewith. 

“Upon the delivery and acceptance of the lease, as in this 
section provided, all suits brought by the Government affecting 
such lands may be settled and adjusted in accordance herewith 
and all moneys impounded in such suits or under the act of 
August 25, ivl4 (38 Stats. L., p. 708), shall be paid over to 
the parties entitled thereto. In case of conflicting claimants 
for leases under this section, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to grant leases to one or more of them as shall be 
deemed just. 

“ Leases granted or compromised settlements made hereunder 
upon any tract of land shall inure to the benefit of all persons 
or corporations, except those guilty of fraud, having an interest 
with the lessee or claimant, by contract or lease, in such land 
proportionately in accordance with the interest so represented 
by such existing contract or lease, subject to the assumption 
proportionately by each such existing interest of the obligations 
of such lease or settlement so granted or made hereunder, 
which proportionate benefits and obligations shall be incor- 
porated in such lease or compromise agreement. 

“Sec. 19. That any person who, at the time of any witli- 
drawal order, or on January 1, 1918, was a bona fide occupant 
or claimant of oil or gas lands not withdrawn from entry, and 
who had previously performed all acts under then existing laws 
necessary to valid locations thereof except to make discovery, 
and upon which discovery had not been made prior to the pas- 
sage of this act, and who has performed work or expended on 
or for the benefit of such locations an amount equal in the 
aggregate of $250 for each location if application therefor shall, 
be made within three months from the passage of this act shall 
be entitled to prospecting permits thereon upon the same terms 
and conditions as other permits provided for in this act, or 
where any such person has heretofore made such discovery he 
shall be entitled to a lease thereon under such terms as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe unless otherwise pro- 
vided for in section 18 hereof: Provided, That such lands are 
not reserved for the use of the Navy: Provided, however, That 
no Claimant who has been guilty of any fraud or who had 
knowledge or reasonable grounds to know of any fraud or who 
has not acted honestly and in good faith shall be entitled to 
any of the benefits of this section: And provided further, That 
within one year after the passage of this act where any land 
has been included within an oil withdrawal or classification 
heretofore made after bona fide entry upon the same by a 
qualified homestead or desert-land entryman and where said 
entryman has complied with the requirements of the law relat- 
ing to such entries up to the time when said withdrawal was 
made, said entryman or the patentee under such entry, or his 
assigns when such assignment was made prior to January 1, 
1918, shall be given a preference right to a prospecting permit 
for the same under the same terms and conditions as prescribed 
in this act. 

“OIL SHALR. 

“ Sec. 20. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized to lease to any person or corporation qualified under this 
act any deposits of oil shale belonging to the United States and 
the surface of so much of the public lands containing such de- 
posits, or land adjacent thereto, as may be required for the 
extraction and reduction of the leased minerals, under such 
rules and regulations, not inconsistent with this act, as he may 
prescribe; that no lease hereunder shall exceed 5,120 acres of 
land, to be described by the legal subdivisions of the public-land 
surveys, or if unsuryeyed to be surveyed by the United States, 
at the expense of the applicant, in accordance with the laws and 
regulations for the survey of public lands. Leases may be for 
indeterminate periods, upon such conditions as may be imposed 
by the Secretary of the Interior, including covenants relative to 
methods of mining, prevention of waste, and productive develop- 
ment. For the privilege of mining, extracting, and disposing of 
the oil or other minerals covered by a lease under this section 
the lessee shall pay to the United States such royalties as shall 
be specified in the lease and an annual rental, payable at the 
beginning of each year, at the rate of 50 cents per acre per 
annum, for the lands included in the lease, the rental paid for 
any one year to be credited against the royalties accruing for 
that year; such royalties fo be subject to readjustment at the 
end of each 20-year period by the Secretary of the Interior: 
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Provided, That for the purpose of encouraging the production of 
petroleum products from shales the Secretary may, in his dis- 
cretion, waive the payment of any royalty and rental during the 
first five years of any lease: Provided, ‘That any person having a 
valid location to such minerals under existing laws on January 
1, 1918, shall, upon the relinquishment of such location, be en- 
titled to a lease under the provisions of this section for such 
area of the land relinquished as shall not exceed the maximum 
area authorized by this section to be leased to an individual or 
corporation: Provided, however, That no claimant who has 
been guilty of fraud in the location of any oil-shale bearing 
Jands shall be entitled to any of the benefits of this section: 
Provided further, That not more than one lease shall be granted 
under this section to any one person, association, or corporation. 


“ALASKA OIL PROVISO. 


“Sec. 21. That any bona fide occupant or claimant of oil or 


gas bearing lands in the Territory of Alaska, or his successors 
or assigns, who prior to withdrawal had complied otherwise 
with the requirements of the mining laws, but had made no 
discovery of oil or gas in wells and who prier to withdrawal 
had made substantial improvements on or for each location or 
had prior to the passage of this act expended not less than 
$250 in improvements on or for each location shall be entitled, 
upon relinguishment or surrender to the United States within 
one year from the date of this act, or within six months after 
final denial or withdrawal of application for patent to a pros- 
pecting permit or permits, lease or leases, under this act cover- 
ing such lands, not exceeding five permits or leases in number 
and not exceeding an aggregate of 1,280 acres in each: Pro- 
vided, That leases issued in Alaska under this act, whether as 
a result of prospecting permits or otherwise, shall be upon such 
rental and royalties as shall be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Interlor and specified in the lease, and be subject to readjust- 
ment at the end of each 20-year period of the lease: Provided 
further, That for the purpose of encouraging the production of 
petroleum products in Alaska the Secretary may, in his discre- 
tion, waive the payment of any rental or royalty not exceeding 
the first five years of any lease. 

“No fraudulent claimant shall be entitled to any lease pro- 
vided for in this section, but the successor in interest of such 
claimant without notice of the fraud at the time such interest 
was acquired shall not be chargeable therewith. 

“ sopIUM, 


“Src. 22. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed, under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, to grant to any qualified applicant a prospect- 
ing permit which shall give the exclusive right to prospect for 
chlorides, sulphates, carbonates, borates, silicates, or nitrates 
of sodium dissolved in and soluble in water, and accumulated 
by concentration, in lands belonging to the United States for a 
period of not exceeding two years: Provided, That the area to 
be included in such a permit shall be not exceeding 2,560 acres 
of land in reasonably compact form: Provided further, That the 

rovisions of this section shall not apply to lands in San 
rnardino County, Cal. 

“Sec. 23. That upon showing to the satisfaction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that valuable deposits of one of the sub- 
stances enumerated in section 22 hereof has been discovered by 
the permittee within the area covered by his permit, the per- 
mittee shall be entitled to a patent for one-fourth of the land 
embraced in the prospecting limit, to be taken and described by 
Jegal subdivisions of the public-land surveys, or if the land be 
not surveyed by survey executed at the cost of the permittee 
in accordance with the laws, rules, and regulations governing 
the survey of placer mining claims, All other lands described 
and embraced in such a prospecting permit, from and after the 
exercise of the preference right to patent accorded to the dis- 
coverer, and all other lands known to contain such valuable 
deposits as are enumerated in section 22 hereof and not covered 
by permits or leases, except such lands as are situated in said 
county of San Bernardino, shall be held subject to lease or sale, 
and may be leased or sold by the Secretary of the Interior 
throngh advertisement, competitive bidding, or such other meth- 
ods as he may by general regulations adopt, and in such areas as 
he shall fix, not exceeding 2,560 acres, all leases to be condi- 
tioned upon the payment by the lessee of such reyalty as may 
be fixed in the lease, and the payment in advance of a rental 
of 50 cents per acre for the first calendar year or fraction 
thereof and $1 per acre per annum thereafter during the con- 
tinuance of the lease, the rental paid for any one year to 
credited on the royalty for that year. Leases may be for in- 
determinate periods upon such conditions not inconsistent here- 
with as may be incorporated in each lease or prescribed in 
general regulation theretofore issued by the Secretary of the 


Interior, including coyenants relative to mining methods, waste, 
period of preliminary development and minimum production, 
and a patentee under this section may be lessee of the remain- 
ing lands in his permit. 

“Sec, 24. That in addition to areas of such mineral Jand 
which may be included in any such prospecting permits or 
leases, the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, may 
grant to a permittee or lessee of lands containing sodium de- 
posits, and subject to the payment of an annual rental of not 
less than 25 cents per acre, the exclusive right to use, during 
the life of the permit or lease, a tract of unoccupied nonmineral 
public land, not exceeding 20 acres in area for camp sites, 
refining works, and other purposes connected with and neces- 
sary to the proper development and use of the deposits covered - 
by the permit or lease. 

H GENERAL PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO COAL, PILOSPITATE, SODIUM, OIL, OIL 
SIALE, AND GAS LEASES. 

“Sec. 25. That the Secretary of the Interior shall reserve 
and may exercise the authority to cancel any prospecting per- 
mit upon failure by the permittee to exercise due diligence in 
the prosecution of the prospecting work in accordance with the 
terms and conditions stated in the permit, and shall insert in 
every such permit issued under the provisions of this act appro- 
priate provisions for its cancellation by him. 

“Sec. 26. That no person, association, or corporation, except 
as herein provided, shall take or hold more than one coal, phos- 
phate, or sodium lease during the life of such lease; no person, 
association, or corporation shall take or hold, at one time, more 
than three oil or gas leases granted hereunder in any one 
State, and not more than one lease within the geologic structure 
of a producing oil or gas field; no corporation shall hold any 
interest as a stockholder of another corporation in more than 
such number of leases; and no person or corporation shall 
take or hold any interest or interests as n member of an associa- 
tion or associations or as a stockholder of a corporation or 
corporations holding a lease under the provisions hereof which, 
together with the area embraced in any direct holding of a 
lease under this act, or which, together with any other interest 
or interests as a member of an association or associations or as 
a stockholder of a corporation or corporations holding a lease 
under the provisions hereof, exceeds in the aggregate an amount 
equivalent to the maximum number ef acres allowed to any one 
lessee under this act; and the interests held in violation of this 
provision shall be forfeited to the United States by appro- 
priate proceedings instituted by the Attorney General for that 
purpose in the United States district court for the district in 
which the property, or some part thereof, is located, except that 
any such ownership or interest hereby forbidden which may be 
acquired by descent, will, judgment, or decree may be held for 
two years and not longer after its acquisition: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to limit sections 
18 and 19 or to prevent any number of lessees under the pro- 
visions of this act from combining their several interests so far 
as may be necessary for the purposes of constructing and carry- 
ing on the business of a refinery, or of establishing and con- 
structing as a common carrier a pipe line or lines or railroads 
to be operated and used by them jointly in the transportation 
of oil from their several wells, or from the wells of other 
lessees under this act, or the transportation of coal: Provided 
further, That any combination for such purpose or purposes 
shall be subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior 
on application to him for permission te form the same. 

“Sec. 27. That rights of way through the public lands, in- 
cluding the forest reserves, of the United States are hereby 
granted for pipe-line purposes for the transportation of oil 
or natural gas to any applicant possessing the qualifications 
provided in section 1 of this act to the extent of the ground 
occupied by the said pipe line and 25 fect on each side of 
the same under such regulations as to survey, location, appli- 
cation, and use as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and upon the express condition that such pipe lines 
shall be constructed, operated, and maintained as common 
carriers: Provided, That no right of way shall hereafter be 
granted over said lands for the transportation of oil or natural 
gas except under and subject to the provisions, limitations, 
and conditions of this section. Failure to comply with the 
provisions of this section or ihe regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior shall be ground for forfeiture of 
the grant by the United States district court for the district 
in which the property, or some part thereof, is located in an 
appropriate proceeding. 

“Sec. 28. That any permit, lease, occupation, or use per- 
mitted under this act shall reserve to the Secretary of the 
Interior the right to permit npon such terms as he may de- 
termine to be just, for joint or several use such easements or 
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rights of way, including easements in tunnels upon, through, 
or in the lands leased, occupied, or used as may be necessary 
or appropriate to the working of the same, or of other lands 
containing the deposits described in this act, and the treat- 
ment and shipment of the products thereof by or under authority 
of the Government, its lessees, or permittees, and for other 
public purposes: Provided, That said Secretary, in his discre- 
tion, in making any lease under this act may reserve to the 
United States the right te lease, sell, or otherwise dispose of 
the surface of the lands embraced within such lease under 
existing law or laws hereafter enacted, in so far as said surface 
is not necessary for use of the lessee in extracting and re- 
moving the deposits therein: Provided further, That if such 
reservation is made it shall be so determined before the offering 
of such lease; And provided further, That the said Secretary, 
during the life of the lease, is authorized to issue such permits 
for easements herein provided to be reserved. 

“Sec. 29. That no lease issued under the authority of this 
act shall be assigned or sublet, except with the consent of the 
Secretary of the Interior. The lessee may, in the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Interior, be permitted at any time to make 
written relinquishment of all rights under such a lease, and 
upon acceptance thereof be thereby relieved of all future obliga- 
tions under said lease, and may with like consent, surrender 
any legal subdivision of the area included within the lease. 
Each lease shall contain provisions for the purpose of insuring 
the exercise of reasonable diligence, skill, and care in the opera- 
tion of said property; a provision that such rules for the safety 
and welfare of the miners and for the prevention of undue 
waste as may be prescribed by said Secretary shall be observed, 
including a restriction of the workday to not exceeding eight 
hours in any one day for underground workers except in cases 
of emergency, provisions securing the workmen complete freedom 
of purchase, requiring the payment of wages at least twice a 
month in lawful money of the United States, and providing 
proper rules and regulations to insure the fair and just weigh- 
ing or measurement of the coal mined by each miner, and such 
other provisions as he may deem necessary for the protection of 
the interests of the United States, for the prevention of mo- 
nopoly, and for the safeguarding of the public welfare: Pro- 
vided, That none of such provisions shall be in conflict with the 
laws of the State in which the leased property is situated. 

“Sec. 30. That any lease issued under the provisions of this 
act may be forfeited and canceled by an appropriate proceeding 
in the United States district court for the district in which the 
property, or some part thereof, is located whenever the lessee 
fails to comply with any of the provisions of this act, of the lease, 
or of the general regulations promulgated under this act and in 
force at the date of the lease; and the lease may provide for 
resort to appropriate methods for the settlement of disputes or 
for remedies for breach of specified conditions thereof. 

“Sec, 31. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to prescribe necessary and proper rules and regulations and to 
do any and all things necessary to carry out and accomplish 
the purposes of this act: Provided, That nothing in this act shall 
be construed or held to affect the rights of the States or other 
local authority to exercise any rights which they may have 
including the right to levy and collect taxes upon improvements, 
output of mines, or other rights, property, or assets of any 
‘Jessee of the United States. 

“Sec. 32. That all statements, representations, or reports 

required by the Secretary of the Interior under this act shall 
be upon oath, unless otherwise specified by him and in such 
‘form and upon such blanks as the Secretary of the Interior may 
require. 
. “Sec. 33. That the provisions of this act shall also apply to 
all deposits of coal, phosphate, sodium, oil, oil shale or gas in 
‘the lands of the United States, which lands may have been or 
{may be disposed of under laws reserving to the United States 
such deposits, with the right to prospect for, mine, and remoye 
the same, subject to such conditions as are or may hereafter be 
‘provided by such laws reserving such deposits. 

“ Sec. 34. That all moneys received from sales, royalties, and 
rentals under the provisions of this act, excepting those from 
Alaska, shall be paid into, reserved, and appropriated as a part 
of the reclamation fund created by the act of Congress approved 
June 17, 1902, known as the reclamation act, but after use 
thereof in the construction of reclamation works and upon re- 
‘turn to the reclamation fund of any such moneys in the manner 
provided by the reclamation act and acts amendatory thereof 
and supplemental thereto, 50 per cent of the amounts derived 
from such royalties and rentals so utilized in and returned to 
the reclamation fund shall be paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury after the expiration of each fiseal year to the State 
within the boundaries of which the leased lands or deposits are 


or were located, said moneys to be used by such State or sub- 
divisions thereof for the construction and maintenance of public 
roads or for the support of public schools or other public educa- 


-tional institutions, as the legislature of the State may direct: 


Provided, That any moneys which may accrue to the United 
States under the provisions of this act from lands within the 
nay: al petroleum reserves shall be deposited in the Treasury as 
‘Miscellaneous receipts.’ 

“Sec. 35. That the deposits of coal, phosphate, sodium, oil, 
oil shale, and gas, herein referred to, in lands valuable for such 
minerals shall be subject to disposition only in the form and 
manner provided in this act, except as to valid claims existent 
at date of the passage of this act and thereafter maintained in 
compliance with the laws under which initiated, which claims 
may be perfected under such laws.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment to the title: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House to the title to the 
bill, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by the House amendment insert the 
following: 

“An act to authorize exploration for and disposition of coal, 
phosphate, sodium, oil, oil shale, or gas on the public domain,” 

And the House agree to the same. 


Scorr FERRIS, 
Epw. T. TAYLOR, 
Joun E. RAKER, 
War. L. LA FOLLETTE, 
N. J. SINNOTT, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Key PITTMAN, 
~ James D. PHELAN, 
By Key PITTMAN, 
Joun F. SHAFROTH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, > 


Tn order that the specific modifications of the House and Sen- 
ate bills, as shown in the foregoing, above agreed upon, may be 
indicated by section and specific amendments, they are set out 
as follows: 

Section 1 of the bill as agreed to is section 1 of the House bill 
with amendments, as follows: 

Line 1, page 1, House bill, after “ phosphate,” insert “ sodium.” 

Line 3, page 1, House bill, strike out “ monument” and insert 
“ park.” ° 

Line 4, page 1, House bill, after the word “ in,” insert “ other.” 
A 15 2 is section 2 of the Senate bill with amendments, as 

‘ollows : 

Line 9, page 2, Senate bill, after the word “ Union,” insert 
“including the Territory of Alaska.” 

Line 20, insert the word “ aggregate” before the word “ value.” 
Also strike out “ $10,000” and insert “ not less than $8 per acre 
upon the coal land so entered.” 

Line 21, strike out “within one year” and insert “ . 
for two years.’ 

Section 3 is section 3 of the House bill with amendments, as 
follows: 

Line 20, page 2. House bill, strike out the words“ outside of“ 
and insert the word “ including.” 

Line 21, after the word “Alaska,” insert“ unless previously, 
entered under section 2 of this act.” 

Line 8, page 3, after the word “applicant” and before the 
colon, insert a comma and the words “ unless previously entered 
under section 2 of this act.” 

Sections 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 are sections 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 of the 
House bill without alteration. 

Section 9 is section 7 of the Senate bill. 

Section 10 is section 16 of the House bill with an amendment, 
as follows: 

Line 8, page 17, House bill, after the word “ lease,” insert the 
words “or sale.” 

Sections 11 and 12 are sections 17 
unaltered. 

Section 13 is section 9 of the House bil! with amendment, as 
follows: 

Line 20, page 9, House bill, after the word “ granted,” insert 
“to any qualified ’ applicant. 75 

Section 14 is section 12 of Senate bill with amendments, as 
follows: 

Line 8, page 10, Senate bill, after the word “ permit,” insert 
the words “ at a royalty determined by competitive bidding at a 
rate of not less than one-eighth, otherwise to be.” 

Line 9, after the word “ other.“ insert the word “ general,” 


nd 18 of the House bill 
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Line 9, after the word “ leases,” change the comma to a period 
and strike out balance of the section. 

Section 15 is section 13 of the Senate bill with amendments, 
as follows: 

Line 14, page 10 Senate bill, strike out “or lease to the land 
selected by him” and insert “to the one-fourth of the permit 
area heretofore provided for.” 

Line 15, strike out “twenty-five” and insert “twenty.” 

Line 18, after “disposition,” change the comma to a period 
and strike out balance of section. 

Section 16 is section 14 of the Senate bill. 

Section 17 is section 12 of the House bill with amendments, as 
follows: 

Line 15, page 12, House bill, strike out “six hundred and 
forty ” and insert twelve hundred and eighty.” 

Line 5, page 13, change colon to a period and strike out bal- 
ance of section. 

Section 18 is a compromise and in lieu of section 16 of the 
Senate bill and the part of section 12 of the House bill stricken 
out by the last amendment. 

Section 19 is the proviso in section 28 of the House bill, as 
follows: 

Line 17, page 25, House bill, strike out the word “ Provided” 
and insert Section 19.” 

Also amend as follows: 

Line 5, page 26, House bill, after the word “ Act” insert “or 
where any such person has heretofore made such discovery he 
shall be entitled to a lease thereon under such terms as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may prescribe unless otherwise provided 
for in section 18 hereof.” 

Line 18, page 26, after the word “entry” insert “or his as- 
signs when such assignment was made prior to January 1, 1918.” 

Section 20 is section 14 of the House bill. 

Section 21 is section 29 of the House bill with an amendment 
at the end of the section, as follows: “ No fraudulent claimant 
shall be entitled to any lease provided for in this section, but the 
successor in interest of such claimant without notice of the fraud 
at the time such interest was acquired shall not be chargeable 
therewith.” 

Sections 22 and 23 are sections 18 and 19 of the Senate bill. 

Section 24 is section 20 of the Senate bill with amendment, as 
follows: ` 

Line 21, page 18, Senate bill, strike out “phosphates” and 
insert “ sodium.” 

Section 24 is section 19 of House bill unaltered. 

Section 26 is section 20 of the House bill with amendments, as 
follows: 

Line 23, page 19, House bill, after the word “ phosphate,” in- 
sert the words “ or sodium.” 

Line 4, page 20, after the word “ person,” insert the words 
Lor corporation.” 

Line 23, page 20, House bill, after the word “construed,” 
insert the words “ to limit sections 18 and 19 or.” > 

Line 1, page 21, House bill, after the word “ of,” insert con- 
structing and carrying on the business of a refinery, or of.” 

Lines 5-6, page 21, strike out the words “or from constructing 
and carrying on the business of a refinery.” 

Section 27 is section 13 of the House bill with amendments, as 
follows: 

Line 16, page 14, after the word “lands,” insert including 
the forest reserves.” 

Line 2, page 15, strike out the words “the public” and insert 
the word “ said.” 

Sections 28, 29, and 30 are sections 21, 22, and 23 of the House 
bill unaltered. 

Section 31 is section 27 of the House bill with amendment, as 
follows: 

Line 7, page 25, House bill, after the word “have,” insert 
“including the right.” 
i Section 32 is section 24 of the House bill. 

Section 33 is section 25 of the House bill with amendment, as 
follows: 

Line 24, page 23, House bill, so as to include “ sodium.” 

Section 34 is section 26 of the House bill with amendment, as 
follows: 

Line 5, page 24, House bill, after the word “from,” insert the 
word “sales.” 

Section 35 is the first part of section 28 of the House bill 
down to the proviso on page 25 of the House bill. 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to S. 2812, to encourage and promote the mining of 
coal, phosphate, oil, gas, and sodium on the public domain, 
submit the following written statement in explanation of the 


effect of the action agreed to by the conferees and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference report : 

There are no material changes in section 1 of the House bill. 

The House conferees accepted in substance section 2 of the 
Senate bill, with the amendment including the Territory of 
Alaska and placing the improvements on an acreage basis, 
which in effect doubles the requirements on the larger acreage 
and relieves the smaller operator from a prohibitive burden. 

Sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 of the House bill, embracing the 
coalleasing provisions and regulations, were accepted by the 
Senate conferees without amendment. ' 

All of the provisions of sections 15, 16, 17, and 18 of the 
House bill, pertaining to phosphates, and now consisting of 
sections 9, 10, 11, and 12 of the agreed bill, were accepted by 
the Senate conferees with an amendment authorizing the sale 
of phosphate deposits within the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Interior and upon competitive bidding. 

Section 13 of the agreed bill, dealing with the general oil 
provisions, was aecepted by the Senate conferees without a 
change, It was section 9 of the bill as it passed the House. 

Section 14 of the agreed bill makes one substantial modifica- 
tion to the bill as it passed the House, to wit, it provides for 
a patent to one-fourth of the permit as distinguished from a 
lease to one-fourth as was provided by the bill as it passed 
the House. In both the House bill and the agreed bill a prefer- 
ence right was allowed to the applicant to lease the remaining 
three-fourths of the permitted area. It will be observed that 
in making this ehange the conferees provide an additional 
safeguard in compelling the Secretary of the Interior to lease 
the remaining area at competitive bidding, thereby insuring a 
proper preservation of the Government's interest. It will also 
be observed that the royalty may be not less than one-eighth 
and it may be as high as the competitive bidding and other 
conditions warrant. This corresponds to section 10 of the 
bill as it passed the House. 

Section 15 is a section not found in the House bill. Its in- 
sertion was wade necessary by the modifications to section 14. 

Section 16 of the agreed bill is aecepted as it passed the 
Senate, being made necessary by the provision allowing a 
patent to one-fourth of a claim as a bonus to the locator. 
Otherwise the sections are substantially the same. The cor- 
responding section of the bill, as it passed the House, was sec- 
tion 11, and section 14 of the Senate bill. 

Section 17 of the agreed bill is a literal copy of section 12 
of the House bill down to the proviso, with the exception that 
the area of land which may be leased through competitive bid- 
ding is raised from 640 acres to 1,280 acres. The provisos as 
contained in section 12 of the House bill are now inserted as a 
separate section and is in substance reenacted in section 18, 
and is a substitute for section 16 of the Senate bill. 

Section 18 of the agreed bill is the so-called relief section. 
It embodies the substance of the provisos in section 12 of the 
House bill and sections 16 and 17 of the Senate bill. Section 18 
preserves intact the naval reserves, subject to the pumping of 
wells already opened, which might be destroyed by the seeping 
in of water and other perils known to be damaging. It pre- 
serves all the oil intact unless the President, in the public in- 
terest, provides for the drilling by Executive order. The pro- 
viso to section 18 provides against monopoly in this: That no 
claimant shall be permitted to have a lease for more than one- 
half of any geologic oil or gas structure of a producing oil or 
gas field. The royalty for all oil and gas removed from the 
land prior to the passage of this act is fixed at one-eighth; for 
all subsequent production the amount is to be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Interior and in no case may be less than one- 
eighth and is without any maximum limitation whatever. 
Drastic provisions against fraud are incorporated and the legis- 
lation specifically provides that no claimant found guilty of 
fraud in any way shall participate in the benefits of this relict 
section. 

Section 19 of the agreed bill deals with the subject matter 
provided for in section 28 of the House bill and section 17 of the 
Senate bill and is in substance the same as section 28 of the 
House bill with one or two amendments. Section 19 of the 
agreed bill is the same as the provisos of section 28 of the bill 
as it passed the House with two unimportant amendments, 
The first seven lines of section 28 in the bill as it passed the 
House is now inserted in the agreed bill as section 35 without 


change. 

Section 20 of the agreed bill is identical with section 14 of 
the bill as it passed the House. 

Section 21, pertaining to Alaska, is identical with section 29 
of the House bill, save and except one amendment providing 
against fraud and specifically providing penalties therefor, , 
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Sections 22, 23, and 24 of the agreed bill, pertaining to sodium, 
are the same as the provisions of the Senate bill. The House 
bill did not contain anything on the subject of sodium. 

Sections 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, and 34 of the agreed 
bill are identical with sections 13, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
and 27 of the House bill, the Senate receding from all the corre- 
sponding provisions of the Senate bill. 

Section 35, it will be observed, is identical with the first seven 
lines of section 28 of the bill as it passed the House and is a 
mere transposition. It deals with another subject, and it was 
thought advisable to make it an independent section. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT DEALING WITH SALIENT FEATURES OF 
THE, BILL. 

Your conferees feel it their duty to make a general statement 
for the benefit of those who do not desire to make a critical ex- 
amination of the several amendments. We feel such a statement 
will be helpful to those who want to arrive at a conclusion re- 
garding this measure and who are not able to take the time to 
go into it in great detail. This bill makes possible the leasing, 
in whole or in part, of approximately 700,000,000 acres of pub- 
lic land, approximately 365,000,000 aeres of forest reserve, 
35,000,000 acres of coal land, 6,000,000 acres of oil land, 3,500,000 
acres of phosphate land. Under present law all of this Jand 
may be passed to patent without Government regulation, with- 
out Government royalties, and without the receipt of any re- 
muneration by the Government, excepting such purchase price 
as may be provided for the patenting of the same. 

Sharp differences of opinion have existed as to the advisa- 
bility of installing leasing legislation of any kind. But for 
Many years the West has been practically tied up and no de- 
velopment had, due to the antiquated land laws that have been 
on the statute books and the strict interpretation of them, which 
3 them valueless, unworkable, and utterly imprac- 
ticable. 

The legislation provided for herein, it is thought, will go a 
long way toward the development of the West and of the nat- 
ural resources of the West, and at the same time reserve to the 
Government the right to supervise, control, and regulate the 
same, and prevent monopoly and waste and other lax methods 
that have grown up in the administration of our public-land laws, 

In addition thereto, royalties and rentals are provided, so that 
the Government may not be passing to title the national resources 
without receiving something in return therefor. 

Drastie provisions against fraud are provided in the legisla- 
tion. No one found guilty of fraud can participate or take ad- 
yantage of any provision under the proposed law. 

This legislation is made necessary by certain withdrawals 
made by President Taft during his administration and later by 
President Wilson during his administration. Both Presidents 
Taft and Wilson and the Secretaries of the Interior under them 
have felt the necessity of passing this legislation. President 
‘Wilson has urged its passage in his annual messages, but due 
to differences of opinion between the House and Senate and to 
the inadvisability of adopting a leasing law it has been forced 
to wait until this time. The bill in substance as agreed upon 
has passed the House during three Congresses. It has had the 
support of Republicans and Democrats uniformly in the House. 
It has been fashioned with great care. The committee have 
had the benefit of assistance and counsel of the Departments of 
the Navy, Justice, Interior, and Agriculture. The committee 
has had written reports and personal presentations of it from 
the several departmental heads. Your managers on the part of 
the House feel that every interest of the Government, including 
the Departments of the Navy, Interior, and Justice, have been 
carefully conserved and protected. Your managers on the part 
of the House feel that, while they have not been able to grant 
all the oil claimants feel they are entitled to, the claims of 
each and every one have been carefully considered, and that 
they have been afforded all the relief they are entitled to con- 
sistent with the public interest. 

It is the thought of your conferees and they are firmly of 
the belief that the legislation is progressive legislation, that it 
is in the public interest, that it is along conservation lines, that 
it will help open and develop the West, and that it will break 
the deadlock that has existed in the West since the withdrawals 
of 1909. 

The bill as agreed upon is the best judgment of your con- 
ferees, after six years of effort to secure its adoption, and is 
the best compromise that can be obtained. 

The royalties accruing under this legislation are disposed of 
in the same manner and in the same form as in the legislation 
which has three times passed the House. 

The House has unanimously passed this bill three times, and 
its provisions have not been criticized by the public. The Senate 


has each time heretofore refused to accept either the policy 
or the substance of the House bill, but now, with the exception 
of a few amendments, which your conferees believe are emi- 
nently fair and which do not take out of the hands of the Gov- 
ernment the right to preserve its interests, the Senate has ac- 
cepted the House bill. 

Scorr FERRIS. 

Epwarp T. TAYLOR. 

Jno. E. RAKER. 

W. L. LA FOLLETTE. 

N. J. SINNOTT, 

Mr. JUUL rose. 2 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, I rise for the purpose of opposing 
the conference report. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] 
has the floor. 

| Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I should be very glad to yield 
the gentleman some time a little later on. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for an hour. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I want to state at the outset 
that it is my desire to yield some time to those who are opposed 
to the conference report equally with those who favor it. At 
the end of the hour in my control, if anyone feels that we have 
not fully explained all that is in the conference report, then I 
think we ought to go on further. There is no disposition to have 
a single paragraph passed that is not fully explained and un- 
derstood. There has been some controversy about this bill and 
there is some opposition to it in the House and some outside. 
There is one class of people who think we have not given the 
West enough and there is another class who think we have 
given them too much. The committee feels that we have hewed 
along the line that is fair in order to get the legislation. I 
want every paragraph fully explained. Has anyone on the 
other side of the aisle any suggestion to offer? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it is perfectly evident that we can 
not dispose of this in an hour. 

Mr, FERRIS, I think probably that is true, although there 
is quite a pressure here to get us out of the way as soon as 
we can. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know where the pressure comes from 
just now. I thought we were killing time. 

Mr. FERRIS. They expect to be back in before we get 
through. What does the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. MANN. I have no suggestion to make except that clearly 
it will take more than an hour’s time. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think that is true. Would an hour and a 
half equally divided between those who are opposed to and 
those who favor the conference report be satisfactory, then to 
have poe previous question ordered at the end of that hour and 
a half? ’ 

Mr. MANN. I think an hour on a side would be the very 
least that would be needed. 

Mr. FERRIS. Perhaps that is right. Then, Mr. Speaker, 
‘acting on the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be two hours given to the con- 
sideration of this conference report, one-hour to be controlled 
by those who are in favor of it and one hour by those who are 
opposed to it, the hour to be devoted to those in favor of it to be 
controlled by myself. Whom does the gentleman suggest to 
control the time on the other side? The gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. LA FoLLETTE] is in favor of the conference report. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest that the time be controlled by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. f 

Mr, FERRIS. Very well. Mr. Speaker, I make that request, 
and that at the end of that time the previous question to be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that debate upon this conference report shall be 
limited to two hours, one half to be controlled by himself and 
the other half to be controlled by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Srarrorp], at the end of which time the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered. Is there objection? 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr: Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to ask whether the speeches are to be confined to the con- 
ference report? 

The SPEAKER. They are. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the rules of the House they must be, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr, WALSH rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 
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Mr. WALSH. To renew the point previously made. I think 
we should have a better attendance here to hear the statement 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Frerrts], who is in charge 
of the conference report upon this most important matter. 
Therefore I make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant 
at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Fess Lunn Scully 
Barnhart Foster McCormick Sears 
Booher Francis McKenzie Shackleford 
Borland Garrett, Tenn. McLaughlin, Pa, Shallenberger 
Bowers Goodall Maher Sisson 
Brumbaugh Graham, Pa Mason lemp 
Caldwell Gray, N. J. Miller, Minn. Smith, T. F. 
pbell, Kans. Gregg Mudd Snell 
Cantrill Nichols, Mich. Stevenson 
ew Harrison, Miss. Nolan trong 
arter, Mass. Heaton Norton Wirt 
Klark, Fla. Heintz Oliver, N. Y. Switzer 
„W. Va. Helm O’Shaunessy Tague 
Costello Helvering Park Taylor, Ark. 
Cox Hensley Porter Templeton 
Crisp Houston Pou Vare 
Delaney abn Pratt Voigt 
Dent Keating Price Waldow 
Dill Kelley, Mich. Rainey, J. W. Walker 
Dooling Kennedy, R. I. msey ebb 
remus Key, Ohio. Roberts Welling 
Dupré , Kreider Rodenberg White, Ohio 
Ellsworth Langley Rowland Winslow 
Estopinal Littlepage Russell Wise 
Fairfield Longworth Saunders, Va. 
Farr Lundeen Schall 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 326 Members, a quorum, 
answered to their names. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 
The gentleman from Oklahoma is recognized for an hour. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, this is the conference report on 
the bill S. 2812, the general leasing bill for the Western States 
and for the western lands only. It applies to coal, oil, gas, phos- 
phate, sodium, and some other of the western minor minerals. 
This bill, substantially in its present form, has three times passed 
the House with some modifications. It passed the House in the 
Sixty-third Congress under the very vigorous support of the 
leaders on both sides of the aisle and was known as one of the 
conservation bills. It proposes to supplant the old, antiquated 
system of patenting the public land without any control by the 
Government and with no royalty to the Government, and install 
in lieu thereof a leasing bill, whereby the Government leases 
in small tracts to individuals under strict supervision, with roy- 
alty to the Government, or rental, so that the Government 
Treasury and the people in general may realize something out 
of it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I will. i 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How will this royalty be fixed? - 

Mr. FERRIS. It will be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Entirely within his discretion? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; for all future production; also by com- 
petitive bidding and under such rules and regulations to be 
provided by him as may seem wise and just. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For how long a term? 

Mr. FERRIS. There are different terms. The oil shale is 
given an indeterminate lease. The oil lands proper are given a 
20-year lease, with succeeding 10-year periods 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I should prefer to go on with a connected 
statement. 

Mr, CRAMTON. This is simply a preliminary question. 
I would like to know whether the gentleman can advise me 
whether there is available any print of the bill in the form in 
which the House passed it? 

Mr. FERRIS. As the gentleman from Michigan knows, the 
rule of the House is very peculiar in that regard. After the 
Senate passes a House bill we do not have a reprint, but the 
committee has the reprint with parallel columns of the Senate. 
It is not available in large numbers, but the gentleman is wel- 
come to what we have. It is also printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, where everyone can read it and go carefully over it. 

Mr. CRAM TON. I will say to the gentleman this bill, com- 
ing up as it does this morning, comes as a surprise to some of 
us. I have been for three days trying to get a print of the 
bill in the form in which it left the House in order that I 
might compare it with the conference report and see what the 
changes were. Yesterday on the floor of the House, in response 
to the gentleman’s query, the leader of the majority gave us 
to understand that this question was to follow the Army bill. 


‘Mr. FERRIS. That is true, and the reason it does not follow 
it is that the Military Committee was before the Rules Com- 
mittee in reference to a rule with regard to a provision that 
went out on the point of order, and so they allowed us to come 
in at this time. The bil! has been printed in the Recorp for 
several days, so, of course, no one could be taken by surprise. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I shall be glad to avail myself of the privi- 
lege of looking at the print to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman will be very welcome to any- 
thing we have. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman understands without that 
the conference report does not give a great deal of information, 

Mr. FERRIS. When the Senate bill passed and came over 
here the House struck out all after the enacting clause and 
put in a new bill. We inserted the bill on which all were 
agreed; also the one that had twice passed by unanimous con- 
sent. The agreed bill has been printed in the Record since 
February 11, and it has been available for anyone to read. 
I desire now to go on with my statement, if I may. The first 
eight sections of this bill deal with coal provisions. The sec- 
tions from 9 to 13 deal with phosphate minerals. Sections 13 
to 20 deal with the lease of oil on the public lands of the United 
States. Section 20 of the bill deals with oil shale, which is a 
rock from which oil is gleaned after crushing it, and that has 
not yet proceeded very far. Section 21 is a provision relating 
to Alaska. Its terms only apply to the Territory of Alaska, 
and we make the rule a little more liberal for Alaska, because 
oil has not as yet been discovered there in large quantities; 
hence greater inducements are necessary there to secure devel- 
opment. Section 22 of the bill deals with sodium or salt; that 
is, salt beds which are found on the plains of this western 
country where there are salt beds. From section 25 to 35 it 
provides the administrative features of conducting this leasing 
system. 

Now, one word regarding the differences of opinion. I re- 
peat that when this bill passed in the Sixty-third Congress, 
with scarcely any opposition, there were some Members here 
who felt it ought to give larger concessions to the West. The 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett] has always been one 
of those, ex-chairman of the Public Lands Committee, and is 
entitled to great weight, and he always thought that we were 
not doing justice to the West and so expressed himself on 
different occasions. Again, in the Sixty-fourth Congress we 
passed the same bill, still hoping to get some intelligent legis- 
lation for the West. Aganin, in the Sixty-fifth Congress we 
passed it, each time with very great consideration, each time 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, each time 
with the approval of the Geological Survey and the bureaus 
that have to administer these particular lands and minerals. 
Now, there were those in the Senate, there were those in the 
House, who contended there should not be a leasing bill passed 
at any time; did not believe in it, did not want the Federal 
Government to lease the land at all; wanted the western people 
to get the lands without paying anything for them at all, as the 
law now provides they may do. Now, I do not think the bill 
is perfect; I have not everything in the bill that I would like 
to haye in it. I would be as great as the Saviour if I had sat 
in the Senate conference for six years and came out with the 
idea that I could get everything I wanted, but without being 
boastful on behalf of the House conferees, and all five of them 
have signed the report and are in agreement about it, out of 
the 35 sections we have got substantially 28 of the more im- 
portant sections as the House wanted it. Now, I think it is 
proper to debate for a few moments just where we have de- 
parted from the House bill, inasmuch as the House bill has 
three times passed this body. 

We provided in this bill as it passed the House for a kind of 
dual system as to coal. We left the coal land Jaws intact and 
as they were, and provided in addition thereto a leasing law, so 
that the operator could avail himself of it if he desired to do 
so. In the Senate they insisted on a new coal provision going 
in which enlarged the present law, insisting that the present 
law had always been unworkable, and insisting that it should 
be enlarged, and it is on that amendment that I think the 
House yielded further perhaps than on any other. Still, the 
matter was in conference, and not pretending to know very 
much about coal-land leases myself, and feeling that we were 
departing somewhat from any law that the House had passed, 
I insisted that we have again the written opinion of Secretary 
Lane after he had consulted with the bureaus on this particular, 
identical provision. He did report on it. He did recommend it 
just as it stands. He did say he could protect the Government's 
interests, and I feel sure he can. I hold in my hand this letter 
of February 1, 1919, signed by himself, and sent up to us after 
he had in conference examined this identical provision on coal, 
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and after which we made no change, indorsing it. I will print 
it in the Recorp so that the House may have the benefit of it. 
I have not the time to read it now, passing from that to the bill. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes, 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I was going to say that is 
evidently on a point that many of us have been receiving letters 
upon, and I would like to have it read. There is a difference 
as to that clause in the bill that permits the sale of coal. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will read it. I was afraid I would take too 
much time and not have any left for the other Members. The 
letter says: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
2 Weshington, 
Hon. Scorr FERRIS, 
House of Representatives. 

My DEAR MR. FERRIS: On December 10, 1917, pu transmitted copy 
of resolution passed by the Cordova (Alaska) Chamber of Commerce 
with reference to the pending general leasing bill, and particularly with 
reference to deposits of coal and oil. 

One of the matters urged was that the pending bill be modified so as 
to make the provisions relating to the sale of coal land applicable to 
Alaska. In my reply of January 4, 1918, I advised you, in effect, that 
the reason this provision was not included was that there is now a 
9 5 27 leasing law applicable to that Territory, enacted October 20, 
1914 (38 Stat., 741), and that this law had not been in operation lo 
enough for the department to determine whether it will suce 
and adapted to the development of Alaskan coal lands. 

Since the above letter was written there has been further opportunity 
to learn whether the Alaska coal-leasing bill is suitable to conditions 
in the Territory, and I have concluded that it is not entirely so. 
There has been but little inquiry for these lands and only limited devel- 
o t. Four leases were granted under the t law and but two 
of them were able to finance the small operations that bad begun. 

After further study of the situation I have come to the conclusion 


same choice of lease or purchase as ted else 
Alaska lands will remain in a 3 


coal on. 

The Territory of Alaska is now included in the rovision of the 
bill, thus giving it the same law as the States, which will be an advan- 
tage in the ation of the law, because the same rules would 
apply both to the States and the Territory and will obviate the neces- 

ty of administering and construing two different laws on the same 


sub. 

. — therefore of the opinion that not only would it aid in the devel- 
opment of Alaska coal lands to have the provisions of the pending bill 
made applicable to Alaska, but that it would also be conducive to good 
administration of the laws. s 

Cordially, yours, 
FRANKLIN K, LANE, 
Secretary. 

And we made that amendment. So that as the coal provision 
now stands the only amendment that we made to it was the 
acceptance of the so-called Shafroth amendment, which we 
submitted to the department and had the benefit of the Bureau 
of Mines and the Geological Survey, and a positive letter from 
Secretary Lane approving of the identical provision we put in 
the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Would the gentleman defer to a question on 
that point? I would like to ask him, in view of the statement 
just made, if it is not true that in section 2 the conferees have 
extended the language so as to make it possible for a corpora- 
tion to acquire coal lands, whereas neither the House bill nor 
the Senate bill made that possible? The House bill expressly 
had a prohibition of it. 

Mr. FERRIS. That was in the Senate bill. We made no 
change in the Senate bill on that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not as I read that which I have before me. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think you will find we made no change in it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Senate bill says that any citizen or any 
association composed of persons severally qualified by law, and 
{so forth. To make it clear, the gentleman will remember when 
‘in committee we put in language that made it expressly impos- 
sible for the corporatious—— 

Mr. FERRIS. That was in the Senate bill. On page 2 of 
the Senate bill we find this language: 

That any citizen or any association composed of persons severally 
qualified by law to enter coal lands, or any corporation incorporated 
under and by virtue of the laws of any State or Territory, or any 
municipality of any State or Territory, shall, upon application to the 
register of the proper land office, have the 5 to enter by legal sub- 
divisions any quantity of vacant coal lands of the United States within 
any State or Territory of the Union not otherwise appropriated by 
competent authority— 

And so forth. 

So the gentleman will see it was in the Senate bill and in the 
provision that was submitted to Seeretary Lane. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is a radical change, however, from 
the House provision. 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true. ‘This bill makes some material 
changes in the existing law, but coal men everywhere insist 
there should be changes made; also Secretary Lane approves 
the changes. 


Mr. CRAMTON. In the first place, a corporation can ac» 
quire the land; and, further $ 

Mr. FERRIS. He can not be a stockholder in any other 
company, as Secretary Lane explains in his letter. If he is, he 
can not hold any other lands or be a stockholder in any other 
company at all. 

Mr. CRAMTON. When you come to permitting a corpora- 
tion to acquire these, it is possible to organize a great number 
of corporations. - 

Mr. FERRIS. We have a very strong prohibition that the 
gentleman helped us put in the bill in the House, which pre- 
cludes that, and we still have them in this agreed bill. Let 
me hand the letter over to the gentleman, so that he can read it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It would seem, in a matter of this great 
importance, that we might have had an opportunity to know. 
when it would come up. 

Mr. FERRIS. As the gentleman knows, conference reports 
are subject to be called up after laying over for one day. I 
have tried to get it up. It has been lying here ever since Feb- 
ruary 11. So I think the gentleman will agree I have not taken 
advantage of anyone on that. Everyone interested had ample 
time; it was reported from the floor, and everyone had notice. 

Let me turn to the oil provision. That is a provision on 
which the big row has always been waged, and you will find 
those-sections in the bill, from 13 to 20. 

If there is any controversy about phosphate, I do not know it: 
I do not think there is. The sections on oil and gas will be found 
on page 12 of the bill, and they run from sections 13 to 21, inclu- 
sive. Section 13 is what is known as the permit section. They, 
issue a permit to a prospector. - He goes out on the publie domain 
and drills for oil. If he gets oil, he gets a lease and pays the 
rent and royalty for the oil that he takes out. The largest 
amount of acreage they can get is 2,560 acres in wildcat terri- 
tory, a territory on which no one knows that there is any oil, 
and 640 acres in any known producing field. Now, down in 
Oklahoma, on the Indian lands, the Interier Department now 
allows 4,800 acres in known oil fields. So I think your com- 
mittee has been very conservative in holding that acreage down. 
But, as has always been my thought and contention, though 
many of the oit people and many of the conferees have disagreed 
with me keenly at times and have felt discouraged with my, 
efforts, I have tried to hold the acreage down simply so that 
no one concern could gobble up all of that oil land. And I think 
we have succeeded in that. 

Further down in section 13 it provides they must use dili- 
gence, they must keep on drilling, and they must keep on đe- 
veloping, so that none of this land can be held long at a stretch 
for speculation purposes, and none of it monopolized and bottled 
up for the purpose ef practicing extortion on the public or annoy- 
ing the people and practicing a monopoly. Over on the next 
page it has to do with some provisions about Alaska, and later 
Alaska is dealt with again. 

Now, section 14 of this bill is the one against which criticism 
has been made, because there is a provision in there for patent- 
ing one-fourth of the land. I hope the Members of the House 
on both sides will give very careful attention to that, because 
criticism has been made of that in a circular that has been sent 
around quite widely. If an oil prospector gets a permit on 
wild-cat territory, that is, territory that has not previously 
been explored, and gets out on the public domain more than 10 
miles from any known oil fields and takes out a permit for 
2,560 aeres and digs ditches, puts in water works, establishes 
tanks, machinery, roads, etc, and sinks a shaft and brings 
in a well and, in short, pioneers that country, he then gets a 
patent for one-fourth of the entire area as his bonus for dis- 
covery, and three-fourths of it is left to the Government, so that 
you provide a reserve of oil territory for the Navy on a royalty, 
basis and for any other purpose that may be desirable. This 
House has been circularized as to that provision, and a complaint 
has been made because we allow the prospector one-fourth of the 
land. Why, great heavens, under the law now in force he gets 
four-fourths, and the Government gets nothing. The committee 
has saved for the Government three-fourths of all the land that 
is brought in as oil land, and we only give the prospector one- 
fourth for his prospecting and development. The House does not 
seem to understand the inadequacy of the old law. 

I know that this bill does not please those who want the 
Government to take a pick and shovel on its back and go out 
and dig for this oil. It does not please some men in the West, 
who want us to give this land away carte blanche, without any, 
regulation, royalty, Government supervision, or anything else, 
But I repeat that I think the conference committee is to be com- 
mended for having been able to mark out a line whereby every, 
Government interest can be subserved and at the same time. 
giving the prospector or oil miner a modest reward for develop- 
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ing the country. This method of allowing bonuses to the pioneer 
for his efforts, his zeal, and his expenditure are as old as the 
hills about us and will, I assume, go on to the end. 

Now, let us proceed a little further. We provide in section 
15 of the bill a penalty on 20 per cent of the oil if the prospector 
does not come in and turn over three-fourths to the Government. 
Section 16 provides for offset wells, so that the land may not 
be drained, so that the naval oil reserves and land that we hold 
may not be drained of their supply; and Dr. Manning and the 
Director of the Geological Survey, Mr. George Otis Smith, and 
Secretary Lane have all said that that was necessary, and it 
has already met their approval. : 

On page 16, in that same section, we provide against waste. 
We keep these wells and these claims under Government super- 
vision, so that if a wasteful or slothful man permits oil not to 
be properly cased off and not properly protected, the Govern- 
ment can take the well away from him and case it up, so that 
the oil may not be wasted. Under the present law that now 
exists all of the land goes to patent, and we have no control 
whatever over it. The Government gets nothing. 

Section 17 provides outside of Government fields, and they 
have a radius of 10 miles from a Government field that may 
have an area of 1,280 acres. In Oklahoma and on Indian lands 
they now give them 4,800 acres, so that if your committee has 
erred at all it has been on the side of safety and conservation 
and on the side of trying to preserve to the Government some- 
thing which under the law is not now being preserved at all. 

The gentleman from Michigan, or perhaps the gentleman from 
Illinois, asked me some time ago how long the leases run. They 
run for 20 years. If the oil is not pumped out in 20 years, they 
have the right to take out a permit for 10 years more. A man 
ought to have the right to pump that oil out until it is all gone. 
That is the only systematic way to do it and the only business- 
like way, and that course is followed everywhere. The oil de- 
veloper that opens the well is always permitted to pump out all 
of the oil. That is the only intelligent way to handle it. 

Section 18 is the relief section. In 1909 oil was discovered 
out in the West. They were then operating under what is known 
as the placer law, where men could take up the oil land without 
the payment of a farthing and acquire absolute title to it. 
President Taft placed a withdrawal order holding them up 
until Congress could act. Immediately the oil claimants and 
the Government got into a dispute and got into the courts as to 
whether or not President Taft had the right to make that with- 
drawal order, their rights having already been attached. A num- 
ber of the lower courts held that he did not have the right, and it 
was a question whether the President had the right to vacate 
an existing law under which oil was being produced until Con- 
gress could act. They fought that to the Supreme Court, and 
the Supreme Court finally held that President Taft had the 
right. That left many oil men who had acted in perfect good 
faith in bad shape, 

That left some men who had spent their fortunes out in the 
West with no relief and no title to their property. They came 
to Congress and asked Congress to give them some relief. This 
bill deals with these cases. To show you how important this 
is, the Attorney General has brought some 55 suits out there, 
and 2 in Wyoming, and under the impounding system they 
have stored up $15,000,000 worth of oil, or, rather, they have 
obtained $15,000,000 in cash from royalties impounded while 
these suits were being settled. The Attorney General wired 
out for me yesterday and said they had the figures up to Feb- 
ruary 1, and that they had impounded $15,000,000 worth of 
these oil men’s property. 

What is proposed in this section is to give the Government a 
fair royalty in the oil taken out and let these men have a lease 
for the property, retaining the fee title in the Government, and 
thus abandoning their rights to the wells and obtaining instead 
only a lease, It has been claimed by some that we ought to take 
the oil and the wells and everything away from these oil 
pioneers. Thank God, the Constitution says that you can not 
take the suit off a man’s back without paying him for it. It 
would be impossible to get the Committee on Appropriations 
to buy a pig in a poke, to buy all these oil lands. Some have 
been advocating that. I do not believe in taking men’s property 
without giving them a square deal. This bill has been very 
carefully considered. It has long been before Congress. ‘This 
gives the best compromise we could arrive at. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. ELSTON. As a matter of fact, in the majority of the 
court decisions the claimants have succeeded, have they not? 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true, in part. There have been vic- 
tories on both sides, as I now recall. 
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Mr. ELSTON. Yes; but there have been a large number of 
decisions along that line. 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, how much time have I consumed? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has used 25 minutes. He 
has 35 minutes remaining. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I should like to have the gentleman ex- 
plain the reason why the committee adopted a preferential 
consideration for these oil owners in California by not granting 
to the Government one-eighth of the gross proceeds, as is cus- 
tomary in the operation of oil wells, but fixing this condition 
after deducting the actual and necessary expenses of such 
production? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes, they did that; but there is no maximum, 
so that they can take as much as they like aboye that. It is 
open at the top. There is no limit—they can take what they 
like. 3 

Mr. STAFFORD. That would take away part of the one- 
eighth royalty which the Government would receive, and in the 
other cases you do not append that condition. 

Mr. ELSTON. Where in the conference report is that? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Page 8 of the conference report, four or 
five lines below the middle of the page. 

Mr. ELSTON. That not only takes one-eighth of all the 
oil they have produced up to date, but for all future production 
the sky is the limit. 

Mr. STAFFORD. After deducting the actual and necessary 
expenses for such production. You do not insert that provision 
in any other instance. 

Mr. FERRIS. That is only true of the oil already developed. 
That is not true as to future oil. 

Mr. ELSTON. That is not true as to the future oil. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is only as to the past. 

Mr. FERRIS. As to the compromise, what the gentleman 
says is true, because three members of the Supreme Court of 
the United States said these men were entitled to their pat- 
ents, and most of the lower courts thought they were entitled 
to their patents, and the Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
rendered a decision that they were entitled to their patents, 
and most lawyers in the West said they were entitled to their 
patents, but the Government has held them up and impounded 
$15,000,000 of their money; they are now made to pay the 
usual royalty, which is one-eighth out of the lands they have 
always thought their own in fee. They are also compelled to 
surrender their claim to patent. Now, for all this leasing in 
the future, and for all the leasing in the country, as the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Etston] says, the sky is the limit. 
They could take 95 per cent if they wanted to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from California says this 
provision as to one-eighth after deducting expenses of produc- 
tion applies only to the oil already produced. I deny that. 
It applies to all. 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, no. The gentleman is mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It applies to all the oil that will be pro- 
duced on these claims. I will read it and show the gentleman. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman can read it in his own time. 
He has an hour. z 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have read it just now, since the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Eston] made that contention, 
and his statement is not a fair construction of it. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman ħas an hour, and can discuss 
that in his own time. Now, we have one section dealing with 
Alaska, and I understand that is satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned. We have another section dealing with oil shale, which 
is a new method of producing oil. Then we have general pro- 
visions against fraud and monopoly, and we wind up with a 
provision that the Secretary of the Interior may make all rules 
and regulations necessary to carry out this act and to protect 
the Government and any public interest. That fixes it so that ` 
the Secretary of the Interior can make rules and regulations 
so drastic that producers can hardly get scant justice. If Sec- 
retary Lane was not both an able and a just man some of these 
provisions would be too drastic and might interrupt the West. 
I hope the Secretary of the Interior will do justice to the Gov- ' 
ernment and I hope he will do justice to these oil men. I hope 
the Department of Justice and the Secretary of the Navy will 
help in doing justice all around. No one wants the Government 
to lose one cent, but, at the same time, no one wants the Goy- 
ernment to bankrupt its citizens who are trying to develop the ` 
West. ; 

Now, one word about the naval reserve. This bill authorizes 
the pumping of the wells that are now open and producing in 
the naval reserve. It does not provide for the opening of any 
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additional wells unless the President of the United States by 
‘Executive order says that they shall be opened. The reason we 
put that in was because during the war the Bureau of Mines 
and the oil administration came down and made known to us 
that they could scarcely get oil enough out in the West to run 
the railroads and other industries out there, and we thought we 
had better give the President the power to issue an Executive 
order on his own responsibility to open some additional wells 
if the publie interest required it, and that is the only reason 
that even that provision got into the bill. We had been keeping 
the naval reserve intact in keeping with Secretary Daniels’s 
wishes. 

Now, this bill is not satisfactory to those who want to give 
the land all to the West, and who believe that the lands ought 
to be turned over to the States and given away to them in pat- 
ents. The bill is unsatisfactory to the men who want the Fed- 
eral Government to dig the oil wells and dig the coal and dig the 
phosphates with its own pick and shovel. It does not suit them 
because it does not do that; but what I do say is that it care- 
fully preserves the interests of. the Government along the usual 
method of leasing on a royalty basis. It does dispose of that 
long-drawn-out litigation. I think it does justice to the oil 
men. I think it is a fair compromise at the end of six years’ 
hard work, and I hope it may be adopted, and I hope this may 
be the end of this long-drawn-out matter. [Applause.] 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask the Chair to notify me when I have 
used eight minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report departs radically from the 
position that the House has taken in this Congress and in two 
prior Congresses. It is an abject surrender of the leasing prin- 
ciple and of the conservation of our natural resources, and a 
triumph of the principle that these resources shall be appropri- 
ated by the exploiters of the public domain. This is particularly 
true so far as the coal provision is concerned. That is section 2 
of the conference report. Under existing law, section 2347, an 
individual has the right to enter upon 160 acres and an asso- 
ciation to enter upon 820 acres of coal land and to pay for it 
at the minimum rate of $10 if it be beyond 15 miles from a 
railroad and $20 an acre if it be within 15 miles of an estab- 
lished railroad. This conference report adopts in toto the view 

f the Senate and of the western Representatives, who believe 
un exploiting the resources of the country by permitting one in- 
dividual association or corporation to enter upon 2.560 acres of 
coal land—more than the Cunningham claims in Alaska aggre- 
gated, more than the Matanuska coal fields in Alaska amount 
to—and thereby enable one corporation to get control of virtually 
all the coal supply in Alaska, and exact the highest price from 
the consumer that the conditions will warrant. 

Worse than that, under the existing practice the Government 
fixes the appraised value of the coal lands, and they will not 
be sold for less than the appraised value, and the appraised 
value has run up as high as $400 or $500 an acre. A novel de- 
parture is established by the Senate provision which the con- 
ferees adopt, something that has never been recognized in our 
mining legislation before. It is this provision, section 2: 

And the Secretary of the Interior shall offer such coal lands and 
award the same through advertisement and competitive bidding, reserv- 
ing the right to reject any and all bids which he may deem to be unfair. 

The bidder is not limited to the appraised value. These Jands 
will be open to competition and how many competitors will there 
be? This provision is but a blind, it is to enable the large cor- 
porations to have their stool pigeons enter upon these lands in 
the West and in Alaska, and then, instead of being bound by 
the appraised value, have the 2,560-acre tract put up at auction 
and have sham bidders bid for the land. This provision can 
only redound to the great advantage of the coal operator. 

I haye known men who have been sent to the penitentiary be- 
cause they formed an association under cover to get control of 
more than 320 acres, because it was considered under the policy 
-of Roosevelt and Taft violative of the fundamental principle 
of conservation. In prior conferences the conferees have stood 
pat in favor of the House principles. They now desert the House 
principles and surrender to the Senate policy of a sale outright, 
with a camouflage arrangement providing for leasing, which 
will be rarely utilized, certainly not as to any coal proposition 
that the large interests believe valuable to lay hold upon and 
develop. 

dee is a leasing principle carried in this bill, but it is 
carried for show purposes, as a blind, for everyone knows that 
any coal proposition will be appropriated outright under fee 
rather than developed under a lease with a string attached to it. 
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Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD, -At the conclusion of my statement I will. 
But there are other objectionable features in the conference re- 
port. When the bill left the House, so far as the principle of 
leasing is concerned, it was bottomed on the theory that we 
would not give an absolute fee to any of the oil properties, but 
have them operated purely on the leasing system. Again the 
House conferees have departed from the policy fixed by the 
House in prior Congresses and have adopted the absolute grant 
of one-quarter of 2,560 acres, or such less-sized tract on which 
an oil prospect has been granted, this without any limit on the 
right in the grantee to take all the oil on this one-quarter of 
the land upon which they may have filed. Naturally the oil in- 
terests who were fighting the leasing principle are well pleased 
with this absolute grant of one-fourth of the land included in the 
limits of their prospect. 

But now I wish to direct your attention to the joker in another 
item in this bill that I called the attention of the chairman of 
the committee to during the discussion, which was attempted 
to be brushed aside by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Erston ], who is deeply interested in the passage of the bill. He 
controverted the position which I took, that in this relief pro- 
vision, section 18, page 8, that as far as the millions and hun- 
dreds of millions of oil property the Government has withdrawn 
from entry under the reservation order of President Taft, that 
the one-eighth royalty prescribed was not conditioned upon the 
deduction of all the actual and necessary expenses of such pro- 
duction. ‘The gentleman from Californin stated that that merely 
applied to past production. I again assert my statement and 
read the whole paragraph referring to these oil properties with- 
drawn by Executive order under date of September 27, 1909, 
in which the Southern Pacific Railroad and other large corpora- 
tions have claims valued, if good, at hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

Tt reads as follows: 

And upon payment to the United States of an amount equal to the 
value at the time of production of one-eighth of all oil or gas already 
produced and saved from such land, the claimant or his successor in 
undisputed possession of any such claim shall be entitled to a lease 
thereof from the United States for a period of 20 years, at a royalty of 


not less than one-cighth of all the proceeds of oil or gas produced, after 
lirst deducting the actual and necessary expenses of such production, 


That applies to all the oil that is produced, not that which has 
been but also all in the future ihat will be produced. I am 
advised by gentlemen acquainted with oil production that that 
will virtually take away from the Government any royalty, be- 
cause under that authorization they can deduct all the expenses 
of operation and maintenance before the Government is entitled 
to its royalty. 

In Oklahoma and in every oil country the royalty is based 
on the gross output, but here these California oil producers have 
sneaked in a joker which will relieve them from the payment of 
any royaities, where they had no right, under the position taken 
by President Taft, to these properties, 

The question before the House is whether we shall, after we 
have stood pat for three different Congresses, abandon the policy 
of the House, which spelled real conservation, under a true leas- 
ing system, and aecept the policy of those who believe in giving 
away virtually the public domain, particularly so far as the 
coal fields are concerned, as provided in section 2 of the bill, and 
as also provided in the oil sections, whereby you grant one- 
quarter of the amount of the land under prospect. These are too 
yaluable possessions, saved after a hard fight, to be now sacri- 
ficed under the old régime of exploitation. Now I yield to the 
gentleman from North Dakota. : 

Mr. YOUNG of North Lakota. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask 
the gentleman whether the appraisals will be abolished if this 
law is passed? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hardly think they willbe. The language 
of section 2 is identical with existing law, other than the condi- 
tion to which I have just referred and which I shall read again 


and the Secretary of the Interior shall offer such coal lands and award 
the same through advertisement and competitive bidding, 


They will not be bound by the appraised value, as at present, 
but will be bound by the bids of the competitors, and everyone 
knows they will be few. Community of interests will prevail, 
with the mighty having the upper hand. The Government will 
have surrendered control as to yield and price and the coal 
operators will be reestablished to charge what they will. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not. My time is all taken. I now 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mox- 
DELL]. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I approach the consideration 
of this conference report with conflicting emotions. Frankly, if 
the conference report could be defeated and there was hope of 
securing better legislation in the near future, I should want to 
see it defeated, but I doubt whether conditions are such as to 
rendet a better piece of legislation possible of enactment any 
time in the near future. As what I shall say with regard to 
the conference report will be in the main critical and very much 
milder in its criticism than my real feeling in the matter, I 
want to preface that criticism by saying this, that all gentlemen 
who are proposing to oppose this conference report because they 
think it does too much for the individual, that all gentlemen who 
are proposing to oppose it upon the theory that the bill gives 
opportunities beyond those necessary for proper development, 
that all gentlemen who think of opposing it because they believe 
it too liberal either as regards present claimants or future op- 
erators, are opposing it on grounds that in my opinion, and with 
some knowledge of the situation, are not tenable. My criticism 
of the legislation is not that it is too liberal, that it provides for 
the operation of these properties along too liberal lines, but that 
the committee in the Senate and the House and the conferees 
have evidently been so fearful of the criticism that they were 
not following the lines of so-called conservation that they have 
gone to the other extreme, and given us a bill that does scant 
justice to those who are affected by its provisions, and do not 
give a fair opportunity to those who may seek to develop the coal 
and oil resources of the public domain. The law as it has been 
agreed to does not contain provisions that deal fairly with pres- 
ent claimants or sufficiently liberal to encourage a fair and rea- 
sonable development of the oil industry of the country. That is 
my criticism of the bill, and it is quite different from that of 
some gentlemen, 

With regard to the matter that has just been referred to, the 
little controversy between the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Ferris] and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] as 
to section 18, my opinion is that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
is mistaken in his interpretation of the provisions of that sec- 
tion. The provisions of the section are perfectly clear. First, 
as to the sums now impounded the Government is to receive 
one-eighth, and on future operations in those cases there is to 
be a royalty of not less than one-eighth after deducting the cost 
of operation. In other words, a royalty that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Eston] has referred to as having its ex- 
treme limit on the sky line. I have not felt that it was my duty 
or that I was called upon to spend my time in trying to work 
out the provisions of that remedial section. I felt that the 
people who were interested and involved were well qualified to 
handle their case before the committee, and I have not argued 
that feature of the case before the committee or the House. I 
want to say with regard to that section that I am somewhat 
surprised that the people affected by it are willing to accept 
its provisions. I think it does scant justice. 

My objections to the bill are so numerous, they relate to so 
many provisions of it, that it will be utterly impossible for me 
to refer to them in detail in the very limited time I have. I can 
only refer to two or three features of the situation which I feel 
are especially important. 5 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Regarding the relief provisions in the bill, 
now section 18 of the conference report, the gentleman’s con- 
tention is that the conferees have not given the oil developers 
in Wyoming and California and other places the relief that 
they ought to be given under the law under which they started 
to do their work. 

Mr. MONDELL. I said the conference report did them scant 
‘justice. In the majority of those cases those men were entitled 
to a patent, in my opinion, and that opinion is based on some 
considerable knowledge of the facts surrounding those claims. 
Patent has been withheld, and I think that the provisions of 
the bill do not give those men all of the relief to which they 
are entitled, and particularly with regard to their future op- 
erations. 

With regard to other features of the bill, features of the bill 
ihat affect thousands of present claimants and investors, and 
‘multiplied thousands of people who would be interested in these 
enterprises in the future, I shall not have much time to speak. 
Before going to the oil sections of the bill, I want to say just 
one word with regard to the coal sections. I came to believe 
some years ago that whether the people of the West liked 
it or not a leasing system relative to coal and oil was in- 
evitable, and I accepted the situation as I found it or felt it 
existed, and have tried to aid in the development of fair work- 
„able leasing legislation. Having started on the pathway toward 
the establishment of that system, I think that we should fol- 


low it, and the conferees in surrendering the position of the 
House, fixed on three different occasions, relative to coal, 
have, in my opinion, made a mistake. I do not know, no one 
knows, just how the coal provision now agreed to will work. 

The acreage granted is none too large for a large operation. 
There is no criticism upon that ground. It was the same acre- 
age proposed as the basis of a lease, but we are retaining the 
old principle of a fee title—not objectionable in itself, but ob- 
jectionable as a part of a bill which claims to be a leasing bill, 
I do not know how those lands will be sold, whether or not they 
will be sold at the price bid or at a price fixed by the Secretary, 
providing he can find some one willing to bid that price. In my 
opinion it was an unwise compromise, but I do not know that 
we should criticize the House conferees for compromising on 
that provision. There are many people in the West who believe 
we should continue the sale of coal lands, and there is much 
argument in favor of it. 

With regard to the oil features of the bill, and particularly ` 
as they affect the men already on the ground 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman desire any more time? 

Mr. MONDELL. I would like to have about 10 minutes more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not give the gentleman 10 minutes; 
I yield him 5 minutes. Perhaps the gentleman from Oklahoma 
can yield him some. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am very much pressed, but the gentleman 
is the ex-chairman of this committee. Would three minutes do 
the gentleman any good? 

Mr. MONDELL. The State I represent is more affected by 
this bill than any of the other States in the Union, and I should 
like to have more time. 

Mr. FERRIS. Suppose I give the gentleman five minutes; 
we will make it up some way. ‘The only reason I hesitated was 
I am pressed for time. 

Mr. MONDELL. Under the placer act men generally located 
in associations of eight. Under the provisions of this bill in 
an entirely new and wildcat section an individual can secure 
2,540 acres as a leasehold. On many parts of the public do- 
main are associations of eight people who have gone out, and 
under the placer act have located a considerable number of claims. 
That number of people operating as individuals could under 
this bill in a wildcat field locate approximately 20,000 acres, 
In some cases under the placer act such associations may have 
located as much as that acreage, spreading it out over hopeful 
fields, with the view of securing somewhere within the boundaries 
of their claims land which might prove to be profitable for 
development. What happens to those pioneers who have gone 
out under those circumstances under the provisions of this bill? 
In the first place they are only given three months after the 
passage of this bill to determine what they shall do, altogether 
too brief a period. Within three months they must decide what 
they are to do, either contest the Government under circum- 
stances that preclude hope of having a fair adjustment of their 
rights, or agree to take a prospecting permit for from 640 to 
2,560 acres. If no one has been fortunate enough to develop 
a commercial well within 10 miles of their lands they may hold 
2,500 acres among the thousands which they have located, but 
if they or anyone else have developed a well within 10 miles 
they must surrender their holdings down to 640 acres. 

If they succeed in finding oil on that 640 acres of land, they 
may get a patent to 160 acres at the most. As to the balance 
of the 640 acres, they must enter into competition with all the 
wide world as to the royalty they shall pay to secure a lease. 
Those people in many instances have spent tens and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, not only their own money but that of their 
friends and relatives and investors generally. These drilling 
operations are carried on with money contributed by a very 
great number of people. Anywhere from $10,000 to $100,000 
may have been invested in one of these operations. All must 
now be centered on the 640-acre area taken at random in the 
hope that out of all their efforts they may get a title to 160 
acres of land and the opportunity in competition with all the 
world to lease the 480 acres. They are compelled to 
bid, after all their expenditure, which may run into the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, against the man who has not 
invested a penny and who may by bidding a high bonus secure 
the benefits of their expenditure. And gentlemen call that a fair 
provision of law affecting the interests of men who have gone 
out on the public domain where the presence of oil was not 
known and with courage and enthusiasm attempted to develop 
the resources of the country. 

Now, with regard to the future—and this is the most impor- 
tant feature of this bill—it is true in a section that is not known 
or believed to contain oll, and more than 10 miles from a pro- 
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ducing well, as much as 2,500 acres can be secured, but any- 
where in the areas where men may have any reasonable hope 
that oil may be found the maximum is 640 acres. If conditions 
are favorable and men are lucky in their efforts, they may 
finally secure patent to 160 acres and the opportunity to com- 
pete against all the world for a lease on the remaining 480 
acres. 

These, in brief, are the principal provisions of this bill as they 
apply to the present locator and the future prospector. Liberal, 
giving away the public property, paying the spendthrift with the 
Federal resources! Why, the most parsimonious miser the world 
ever developed could not have drawn more illiberal provi- 
Sions than these to which I have referred. ‘There is one feature 
of this bill I find it difficult to discuss in parliamentary lan- 
guage. Imagine, if you please, that 100 years ago the Federal 
Government had reserved from sale and taxation title to all 
the coal and oil lands in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and provided that for the future no taxes would be levied or 
collected on any of the limitless values of those lands, that the 
State must seek elsewhere for the funds with which to provide 
schools and roads and maintain government in the industrial 
region built up around those valuable mineral deposits. What 
would have been the condition of Pennsylvania to-day? What 
would have been the condition of Illinois to-day if she did not 
have the right to tax the coal values of her land? People of 
that western country, accepting the principle of perpetual 
Federal ownership and lease, did at least expect that they 
should be compensated out of the sums taken in the form of 
royalty for the millions that will be kept from their treasuries 
in the running of time, because they will not be allowed to levy 
taxes on the values of their mineral lands, 

Mr, RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAKER. As long as the land is in Government owner- 
ship it is not taxed. Now, is not that the fact? 

Mr. MONDELL, Oh, if it is to be assumed that the public 
lands are always to be tied up and reserved and never developed 
unless we pass a leasing bill, then it may be true that the condi- 
tions under this bill are no worse than they would be with the 
lands so tied up and reserved, but I do not make and will not 
make an argument with the gentleman on any such absurd 
assumption as that. I have assumed that the country would 
be developed. If developed under fee title the lands would be 
taxable, but if leased they are not taxable, and my contention 
is that the people of these States are entitled to at least haif 
the royalties in lieu of the taxes they lose by reason of the lands 
being developed under a Federal lease. It has been said that 
nothing is settled until it is settled right. In the truth of that 
‘maxim I still have faith that if this bill pass in its present form 
Justice will eventually be done in this regard by a change of 
‘the law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
Illinois [Mr. JuuL]. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, Senate bill No. 
2812, an act to encourage and promote the mining of coal, phos- 
phate, oil, gas, and sodium on the public domain, might well 
have come as a gift in response to a prayer running something 
like this: 

God bless me and my wife, my son John and his wife, us four, and 
no more, Amen. 

So, if you will take your conference report and follow me 
through the first 8 or 10 lines of page 6, I will show you that at 
times there is some very clever bill drafting done in the city 
of Washington. Section 13, headed “ Oil and gas,” says: 


That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, under such 
necessary and proper rules and 5 as he may prescribe, to 
‘grant to any applicant qualified under this act a prospecting permit, 
which shall give the exclusive right, for a period not exceeding two 
years, to prospect for oil or gas upon not to exceed 640 acres of land 
\wherein sach deposits belong to the United States and are located 
within 10 miles of any p ucing oil or gas field and upon nòt to 

xceed 2,560 acres of land wherein such deposits belong to the United 
tates and are situated more than 10 miles from any producing oil or 

s well and are not within any known geological structure of a pro- 
8 oil or gas field. 


There never will be an individual who will go out prospecting 
and get one drop of oil under this law. 

Mr. RAKER. Why? 

Mr. JUUL. He can be kept off his little prospecting field 
just as effectively as if he had never entered it. Now, if he 
goes out prospecting and does not find anything, he is let alone. 
If he goes out prospecting and finds something, and that is 
what he started out to do, then you come with a clause that 
reads that he may develop his claim provided that his lands 
are not within any known geological structure of a producing 


I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
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oil or gas field.” That is the finest piece of law construction I 
have ever seen in my life, and I have seen some pretty poor 
law drafting in my day. . 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 


Mr. JUUL. Yes; I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. RAKER. Does not the gentleman understand that that 
means—— 

Mr. JUUL. I want to ask if the gentleman is talking in my 
time or his own? 7 

Mr. RAKER. I will not take your time. 3 

Mr. JUUL. I understand this bill, and I can read it as well 
as anybody. 


Now, what these gentlemen want is this, that the moment a 
man taps a weli and has struck oil they want to be able to 
come to him and tell him in the exact language of the bill, “ You 
are within the known geological structure of a producing oil or 
gas field. Get off of here.” 

What would you gentlemen say if a man were to come and 
say to you, “Here is a stream flowing over my land; after it 
leaves my land and flows over your land I want to retain the 
privilege of stopping the stream so far as its use by you is 
concerned. I want to stop you from using the stream before 
it enters my land and I want you to stop using it after it 
leaves my land.” In other words, a large corporation in pos- 
session of one oil field possessing the clause that I am object- 
ing to can invoke the clause that no man can locate “ within 
any known geological structure of a producing oil or gas field,” 
and the little prospector would have to be prepared to show 
the geological structure of the earth a hundred or a thousand 
feet down in the earth. ‘The chances are after he had drilled 
a well and succeeded in locating oil the main thing he would 
have secured would be an injunction restraining him from 
taking his oil, all because, forsooth, he was “ within the known 
geological structure of a producing oil or gas field” belonging 
to the big fellows. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUUL. I have only five minutes. Get me some more 
time and I will be glad to talk to you. 

You gentlemen want to say to a lot of little men that they 
may go out and prospect, and when they find something and 
there is n mighty big corporation owning oil wells running 100 
miles above or below, such corporation may say to the little 
fellows that they are tapping its stream. Let the prospector 
go anywhere he pleases and the burden is upon him to prove 
that he is not tapping the geological strata already selected by 
gentlemen who get the land on the prayer which I mentioned 
at the beginning of my remarks, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman submit to a 
question now? 

Mr. JUUL. If you can get the time for me. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Do you not know that that is 
identically the way it passed through the House and that there 
is no change in it at all? 

Mr. JUUL. I do not know where it was passed, but it is 
bad law. I want to tell you that if you have some poor little 
man that proposes to go out into the wilderness and find oil, 
he will never get a pint of it under this bill. 

Mr. ELSTON. Does the gentleman know that all the “poor 
little fellows ” were represented here and insisted on that them- 
selves and this other provision? They know better about it 
than the gentleman does, 

Mr. JUUL. I have had men come to me in the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate of the State of Illinois and ask for 
legislation which, if they had gotten it in the form demanded, 
would have made them sadder and wiser men. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. ELSTON]. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I think it would be well in test- 
ing the effect of this act to realize what would be the situation 
if the act were not passed at all. At the present time any un- 
withdrawn, unappropriated Government land can be prospected 
and located for oil under the placer-mining law. 

There is no limit to the amount of territory that can be got 
under present conditions. The present situation as affecting 
oil claims is such that a man can spread his operations all over 
the country and take practically anything he pleases, and when 
he discovers oil he can patent his whole claim and the Govern- 
ment gets nothing. 

Under the pending act no such liberty is allowed. In effect 
all unappropriated Government land bearing oil or other min- 
erals is withdrawn from location. Prospectors will be given 
permits to explore certain limited areas not to exceed 640 
acres in proven territory, or 2,560 acres in wildcat territory, 
and if discovery is made the permittee gets patent to only one- 
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fourth the extent of the claim and the Government takes profit 
out of the balance. This House must understand that every 
known geological structure in the United States that has any 
possibility of producing oil and gas has been prospected over 
and over again, and that all this bill does is to give persons out 
in the uttermost parts of our public domain the right to go out 
and spend their money and get nothing, perhaps, but disap- 
“ pointment. 

When it comes to prospecting for oil under this permit to go 
on the public land nearly 90 per cent of all such ventures are 
doomed to failure according to statistics. As to oil, it takes 
about an average of $20,000 to $30.000 to put down a discovery 
well, so that under this bill the permittee takes all the chances 
and the Government has a sure thing. 

Now, when those people get something of value, what hap- 
pens? The Government says, Lou must put it right into my 
hands. I will take all that any ordinary owner gets by way 
of royalty, and I thank you for going out and taking all the 
risk of discovery.” 

Now, as to what the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
ron] says about California, the gentleman from Wisconsin must 
know that there is practically only one kind of oil-producing 
land affected by this bill in California, viz, land in the naval re- 
serve. The section that the gentleman refers to does not touch 
California in any appreciable degree. It touches Wyoming 
almost altogether. As to naval reserves, California has been 
doubly prejudiced, They do not give us the benefit of the pro- 
visions that the gentleman from Wisconsin speaks of as applying 
to California, We get only the mere bare wells that we drilled. 

We are not only restricted to the wells, but they say, “ We 
will limit you to the wells and take one-eighth of everything 
you have produced therefrom in the past. You may have spent 
it. We do not care. Give us one-eighth of everything you have 
produced from the beginning.” Then they say, We will take 
what we please of future production.” ‘That, in short, is the 
situation. We acquiesce in the provisions of the bill only be- 
cause we want to get certainly out of a situation that is now 
working intolerable hardships to California. Our industrial 
life is dependent on oil, and we are forced to accept anything 
that is meted out to us, It is laughable to hear that we are 
getting more than we are entitled to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, the question of conservation, as 
discussed by the last gentleman, is not really involved in this 
bill, as is contended. The truth of the matte- is that under 
the present law we permit the taking up and disposition of all 
our public domain for homesteading, for desert-land claims, for 
the purpose of homes, the timberlands, the coal lands, and all 
the mineral lands, which involves the oil lands. The President 
withdrew certain lands for development. Congress then passed 
an act authorizing the President to withdraw additional lands 
for the purpose of seeing what disposition and use should be 
made of those lands, specifically reserving all claims of prior 
applicants to the lands withdrawn. The purpose of this bill 
now is to open up the lands withdrawn. The lands not with- 
drawn, amounting to hundreds of millions of acres, are not 
affected. The present laws applicable to the disposition of the 
public lands are in force as to them, including the placer-mining 
law as to oil and gas, as to gold, and all the other minerals, 
as well as to homesteading and to timberland and desert-land 
entries, as well as for all other development in the way of 
reservoirs, rights of way, and so forth. 

The question involved here, and the particular question 
around which the controversy has been waged for the last 
eight years, is the land within these withdrawals, namely, 
where they discovered oil particularly, and, second, where lands 
were classified and withdrawn as naval reserves. 

Most of these men have been upon the land for years, and 
prior to the withdrawal of the lands had developed them and 
had brought in producing wells at the time of the first with- 
drawal and at the time of the naval withdrawal; and the 
question is pending now not only in the courts but in the 
Department of the Interior, all of these men contending that 
they have a right under the laws to a patent to these lands. 
That contest is being waged. Their funds are being impounded, 
their resources are being wasted, their substance is being 
wasted, the proper development is not being had; and the pur- 
pose of this bill is, in the first instance, to open up the coal 
ficids of this country and of Alaska, to the end that they may 
be developed. 

The second proposition, in regard to oil and gas, is that the 
rewaining public lands not within the reserves may be opened 
up to any man for development under a leasing system, in 
addition to the patent system that we now have; that the phos- 
phate lands of this country, which are estimated at many mil- 


lions of acres, may be developed for the purpose of advancing 
the general interests of the United States, and the same thing 
in regard to the oil shale lands lying idle, unused and unoceu- 
pied by anyone; that there may be a law enacted under a leas- 
ing system so that these lands may be developed, and the remain- 
ing coal lands, oil lands, phosphates, sodium, and shale lands 
may be developed under a leasing system as provided in this 
bill, reserving and protecting the rights of all those who have 
valid claims at the present time. 

The contest has been acute and keen, having been partici- 
pated in by private individuals, by the various officials of the 
departments, by those with imaginary ideas of conservation, 
and they have all been heard not only once but repeatedly be- 
fore the Committee on the Public Lands, and their testimony 
has amounted to volumes. The same is true before the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands of the Senate. This conference report 
should be adopted. Asa member of the Public Lands Committee 
of the House, I have given consideration to this legislation for 
over six years and have worked for months on the conference 
and believe we have reached the best that can be had. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. I will ask the gentleman from Oklahoma for 
three minutes more. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am sorry, but I have not the time to yield. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, under such circumstances I will 
have to ask leave that I may revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
3 consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 

on? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Barr]. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, in war time I felt that we should 
develop all the natural resources that would help in any way to 
increase supplies of- phosphates, nitrates, and other minerals 
which were imperatively necessary to win the war. The Ameri- 
can people, however, are beginning to wake up as to the value 
of these great sources of wealth. We should not vote them 
away wholesale in peace times. I realize more vividly than 
anything else what the farmers of this country are going to be 
up against. We are going to need fertilizer in our fields in the 
Northwest as you are using it in the East. If we turn it over 
to private enterprise, we are going to have to pay $38 and $40 a 
ton when it is only worth $12 per ton. 

And a more serious condition than that confronts us. Do you 
know that this bill is unconstitutional, according to the super- 
constitution drawn up by the peace conference at Paris for 
the new league of nations? Let me read to you from article 8: 

The bigh contracting parties agree that the manufacture by private 
enterprise of munitions * * olf war lends itself to grave objec- 
tions, and direct the executive council to advise how the evil efferts 
attendant upon such manufacture can be prevented, due regard being 
had to the necessities of these countries which are not able to mauu- 
facture for themselyes the munitions and implements of war necessary 
for their safety. 

The league of nations, with its new constitution, is going to 
prevent the exploitation of these great natural resources for 
purposes of warfare. These industries are going to be na- 
tionalized for the making of munitions of war. I agree with 
them in that. I believe it is a good provision, but we are pass- 
ing legislation here to-day to prevent the President from carry- 
ing out his plan aceording to this proposed constitution—which 
we are not allowed to discuss until he comes home. [Laughter.] 

In the face of this provision we are passing a bill which will 
allow these private interests to exploit and exhaust these re- 
sources. Do you know that England, France, and every other 
allied country, as well as the central powers, have vast reserves 
of phosphates and nitrates which they have not developed. 
They have been buying munitions from the United States. and 
if we are drawn into another war 20 or 30 years from now 
we shall not have a pound of these nitrates and phosphates 
left, providing you let these men go in and buy them up by 
wholesale, as you propose to do according to one of the provisions 
of this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Youna]. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, there haye been 
three great outstanding conservationists in this country—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, and James R. Maxx, of Illi- 
nois, the minority leader. I want the Clerk to read a postscript 
of a letter from Mr. Pinchot, because there is not time to read 
the entire letter. Mr. Pinchot regards this bill as vicious. He 
says, “I believe that incalculable injury will be done to the 
public by its passage.” 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
POSTSCRIPT TO LETTER OF GIFFORD PINCHOT. 


Postscript: The statement of the House conference report that 
“ Presidents Taft and Wilson and the Secretaries of the Interior under 
them have felt the necessity of passing this legislation” is certainly 
not true as to Taft and Secretary of the Interior Walter L. Fisher 
with peers to the matters above criticized. And if the committee has 
any evidence that it is true with respect to President Wilson they 
should produce it. The statement that “the bill in su nee as agreed 
has passed the House during three Congresses” is not true with 

re t to several matters teturi to in the foregoing letter, 
he statement that the committee “have had the benefit of the as- 
sistance and counsel of the te ggasi of the Navy, Justice, * * * 
and nas had written reports * * from the several 
department heads,” together with a statement that the House managers 
feel that every interest of the Departments of the be and Justice 
have been carefully conserved and protected, is grossly misleading, 
The relief this bill gives to trespassers in na reserves has been 
sen denounced by the written reports of the Navy Department 
and the Department of Justice The latter department has included 
the relief provisions as to trespassers on other Jands in its denunciation, 
The final statement that “the House has unanimously passed this 
bH three times and its provisions have not been criticized by the 
e” is astounding, It has not been passed three times by the 

ouse as to the matters herein criticized. 


pe on the naval oil reserves by statements 
y pamphlets: distributed to every Member of t 


b 
the Attorne 4 
permission 


General and the Secretary of the Navy of this inexcusable 
‘or public plunder. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I ask that the entire letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LETTER OF HON. GIFFORD PINCHOT. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 16, 1919, 

Hen. GEORGE M. Yorne, 


Iiouse of Representatives. 


Dear Mk. YounG; I would like to direct your attention to certain 
specific defects in the so-called mineral-leasing bill lately reported from 
peter whet which are so serious as to demand its radical amendment 
or eat. 

As to coal, this bill pretends to put the sellin 
tem to the test 3 ee by 
choice. Im coal mi e land the 


aere, the old beige price. 
discussion abolishes this system of classification by 


press 
option to 


Now, a bonus, so far as it , is as objectionable to a small oper- 
ator as is the system of purchase, and for the same reason—that it. 
requires a large initial investment involving heavy tribute to the 
money lender and a large initial risk. the operator must make a 
7 — payment in either case he will, of course, choose to purchase 
rather than to lease. The bill deprives him of the advantages of a leas- 
ing system and gives him the opportunity to deprive the lic of those 
poling 25 It is, im fact, therefore, as to coal, a patenting and not a 

As to oll and gas discovered: in the future, it compels the Governmen 
to give absolute patents te the discoverer, Ra a small areg pe 
cent to the lands so patented to be leased to others. The existence of 
these numerous alienated tracts in an oil field will go very far toward 
destroying that unified publie control which is the main purpose of the 


leasing system as applied to oil and which is essential for the preven- | 


tion of waste and for proper compensation to the publie. 

Most of the discoveries of oil and gas Ny aap on public lands not 
yet patented to the discoverers were made by trespassers in violation 
of Taft’s withdrawal order of September 27, 1909, issued to give Con- 
gress opportunity to pass a real leasing bill, and many of them are now 
within the naval oil reserves. The known oil. deposits in the United 
States will not last more than 23 years at the present rate of con- 
sumption. ‘The only way to make sure of an adequate supply of oil for 
— — naval defense is to keep it in these naval reserves and in 

e grow 

Trespassers have attempted to seize these naval oil reserves. The 
rosecuted in the courts by the De ent of Justice and 
acing defeat. The Navy Department has asked authority to 
Juy out all honest private claims at their fair value. This bill denies 
the Navy’s request. It relieves the trespassers on the naval reserves 
by granting to each of them who has a 3 a right, in effe 
to lease the 31 acres surrounding it, upon which he may be authoriz 
to drill additional wells. The 
illegal claim, but the tr 
The Government is forbidden to 
any claim unless it can be shown t the corporation which has bought 
it and applied for a lease had actual notice of the fraud. 

These provisions apply also to fraudulent. claims on withdrawn oil 
lands outside the naval reserves, which means all unpatented public oil 
lands of proved value within the United States and Alaska. As to 
these, the bili expressly allows any single claimant to monopo! 
half the eil and gas 22 area of any field greater than 640 acres 
and the whole of such area of any field smaller than that acreage. The 
Attorney General says that this means the Standard Oil Co. and other 
great corporations. Not content with this, the bill also gives blanket 


is given: preference right. to such lease. 


tion of leases in national forests (t 


not true as to Taft and 


Pang some essential parts of the severe criti 


statements are false. 


rnment may lease the rest of his 
ire into the fraudulent character of 


authority to the President, which means the Secretary of the Seine 


to compromise any of these trespasses on the naval reserves or other 
withdrawn lands by division of land or division of proceeds, at his 


tion. 
Under the recent 


special act giving authority to make arrangements 
for continuing the operation of the wells ef the rs during the 
suits against them, the Interior Department discretion by 


Still another section of the ves these trespassers another method 
of getting what belongs to the public. This section is obscure, but seems 
to for the benefit of some claimant who for some occult reason is not 
satisfied with the prodigality of the general relief provisions. 

As to oil shale (rock from which, after crushing, oil can be distilled 
by an expensive process), the bill gives the Secretary of the Interior 
authority to establish a genuine legasi 2 perhaps because no 
plunderer of the publie present thin t worth his while to grab 
any lands of this character. 

As to phosphate and sodium, the bill gives the Secretary of the In- 
terior authority to make a fair trial of the leasing and selling system on 
equal terms. With a vigorous administration earnestly and courag- 
eously bent upon securing the value of these deposits to the public it 
probable that a leasin neuan would result. ith a weak administra- 
tion it is likely that the would be patented to exploiters without 

ir compensation to the public or rds a monopoly. 

As to national forests, the Secretary of ture should have au- 


thority to im conditions on mining operators and on pipe-line rights 
of way to eguard forest interests, and ally te exact payment for 
all timber taken, damaged, or destroyed. nting and ra- 


re should be no patents for these 
} should be wholly in his hands, and not in the hands of the 
cretary of the Interior, where this bill places it. 
I have taken the liberty of setting these matters before you because E 
2 — —— incalculable injury will be dene to the publie by the passage 
0 


5 Givrorp Pixchor. 


Postscript: The statement of the House conference report that 
“ Presidents Taft and Wilson and the Secretaries of the Interior under 
them have felt the necessity of passing this legislation“ is Pailin d 

Secretary of the Interfor Walter L. Fisher wit 
re to the matters above criticized. And if the committee has any 
evidence that it is true with respect to President Wilson they should 
peones it. The statement that the bill, in substance, as a upon 

passed the House during three Congresses is not true with respect 
to several matters referred to in the foregoing: letter. 

The statement that the committee “have had the benefit of the 
sistance and counsel of the Departments of the Navy, Justice * * 
and * * has had written reports * + from the several depart- 
ment heads,” together with a statement that the House managers feel 
that every interest of the Departments of the Navy and Justice have been 
earefully con: and protected is grossly misleading. The relief 
this b ives to assers in the naval reserves has been scathingly 
denoun by the written hi Ar of the Navy Department and the De- 
partment of Justice. The latter rtment has included the relief 
provisions as to trespassers on other lands in its denunciati 


age 
* 


The final statement that “ the House has unanimo this bill 
three times and its provisions have not been cri y the publie” 
is astounding. It has not been 1 three times by the House as 
to the matters herein criticized. The public has criti it severely ; 
E myself have criticized its relief provisions as to wapres on 
naval oll reserves by statements given to the press an by pamphlets 
distributed to every Member of the House and Senate, w I re- 


cism by the Attorney 
eral and the Secretary of the Navy of this inexcusable permission 
for publie plunder. 


Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 


‘gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I can not do very much damage 
in two minutes. This is a mischievous bill. This is an attempt 
at public plunder in the expiring days of a session. As it passed 
the House the bill permitted the leasing of these valuable lands. 
The conference report contains a provision for the sale of the 
most valuable portion of the public domain. Instead of pre- 
serving and safeguarding the Nation’s treasures we are to frit- 
ter them away. It is a surrender of the people’s wealth to 
private interests. The conference report should be rejected. 
It can be defeated and should be defeated. [Applause.] 

Mr. Lonpon had leave to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. - 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, one of the most. striking commen- 
taries on this bill has just been read from the Clerk’s desk, 
when one of the leading conservationists in the United States, 
Gifford Pinchot, makes the statement that this is a bill for 
public plunder. He says that the communications given out by 


y | the committee in regard to general satisfaction with the bill are 


misleading. He puts it even stronger than that, and says such 
He denounces the bill as “public plun- 
der.” If it is, E am opposed to it. 

I am particularly interested in the statement that this bill 
represents a few thousand claimants, as I understand the gen- 


tleman from Wyoming to declare, whereas the people interested 
in these coal and oil lands and in our natural resources number 
many millions, and the question is whether the conference 
report should be forced through at this time during the closing 
hours of this session, with no opportunity given here for amend- 
ment or discussion. 


I was very much interested in a statement of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma a day or so ago that we should not eriticize 


Fan appropriation bill of $1,000,000,000 then before the House 
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the military bill. 
the Government is going to get an astounding revenue, under 
the recommendation of the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferrts], of 2 cents a ton on all 
the coal that is mined under the provisions of this bill. The 
lessee pockets a dollar for every penny he gives to the Public 
Treasury. 

Mr. FERRIS. That is the minimum. 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, yes; 2 cents per ton is the minimum. The 
gentleman in charge of this bill is proposing to spend hundreds 
of millions of dollars and billions of dollars, on the one hand, 
and he has saved to the Government from this bill 2 cents a 
ton on coal mined on Government lands to meet that expense. 
The gentleman from Oklahoma took the floor the other day 
and lectured the rest of the House, particularly the Republican 
side, because we were questioning some of the reckless expen- 
ditures contained in the $1,000,000,000 military bill, and, I sup- 
pose, for criticisms aimed at extravagant bills for waterways, 
public buildings, and other expenditures which the gentleman 
supports and which are being rushed through the House at this 
time. He is, of course, as Democratic national chairman, occu- 
pying a position of a good deal of prestige and is in a position 
to criticize those who differ politically; and I am very much 
interested to find—and I ask him to correct me if I am mis- 
informed—that the gentleman who is chairman of the Demo- 
cratic national committee from one Western State and also the 
gentleman who is chairman of the Democratic national committee 
from another State, who are both paid attorneys, have been in 
Washington working day after day for the passage of this coal 
and oil bill, which Gifford Pinchot declares is “ public plunder.” 
The gentlemen of the House know to whom I refer. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Does the gentleman mean to say 
that I am a paid attorney? 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, no; the gentleman is not chairman of any 
national Democratic State committee. I am not criticizing any 
Member, . 

If I am wrong I ask to be corrected. I am informed that the 
chairmen of the Democratic national committees of two States 
haye been paid attorneys interested in the passage of this bill 
which we find is also being pushed through by the national 
Democratic chairman of the congressional committee, and he 
is the one who on this floor lectured us on criticisms against use- 
less expenditures a few days ago. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman discusses many things on the 
floor and takes a good deal of time, and I hope he will let me 
have a minute undisturbed. 

Mr. RAKER. I just want to say—— 

Mr. FREAR. No, I can not yield; the gentleman can get his 
own time, I was much interested in the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Juul a minute ago in regard to page 
6, where he complains of the phraseology of this bill. I find 
fault with that phraseology but for a different reason. The bill 
provides for 640 acres which may go to one lessee. Ten rods 
distant the lessee may take 2,560 acres, or four times as much 
if the limited distance is crossed. That is the judgment of men 
who bring in a bill with that provision as to adjacent leases. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman one 
minute more. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to misjudge or mis- 
state anything in regard to anyone, particularly my friends on 
the other side of the Chamber. It would never have occurred 
to me if it had not been for the fact that the chairman of the 
national Democratic congressional committee, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, who is a very popular man personally on both 
sides of the aisle, does not gather the correct understanding of 
the people for appropriations which he approves. Last fall you 
had a lesson, taught at the ballot box, of what the people 
thought of waste and extravagance, and I can assure you that 
propositions of this kind are not popular with the people. A 
few claimants comparatively want this bill, but when Gifford 
Pinchot, the leading conservationist in this country, tells the 
people of the country and this House of Representatives that 
this is a bill for public plunder, I can not understand how the 
average man will want to support the bill which takes from 
the people the coal and oil interests on public lands and turns 
them over to private interests, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has again expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alaska [Mr. WICKERSHAM]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is rather amazing to 
me that the gentleman should get politics mixed up with this 
bill. 
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Mr, FREAR. Over there. 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; not over there; it is on both sides 
of the aisle. I am a Republican, and I am for this conference 
report. I am for it as the representative of Alaska. Alaska 
has more than one-half of all the public lands carrying coal, oil, 
and other resources of that kind in the United States, and we 
in that Territory want something done to give us release from 
The bill for leasing 
Alaska coal lands now upon the statute books has resulted in 
monopoly in Alaska, has turned our coal resources over to one 
single great corporation, which controls our transportation, our 
copper, and our fisheries, and now threatens to take over our 
coal—the Kennecott Copper Corporation, the incorporated 
Alaska syndicate. Whoever fails to support this conference 
report now submits control of the coal, copper, and transporta- 
tion in Alaska to the Kennecott Copper Corporation, the Gug- 
genheims. This is the only chance we have to get relief. This 
bill does not go far enough; it is illiberal; it is not fair to 
Alaska. But it is the best law we have been able to get since 
1906, when Alaska was bottled up by an Executive order made 
by the President of the United States. Then came the years 
when radical conservation ruled the Congress, and there was a 
tightening of the reins upon all of the resources of our Terri- 
tory, and they were entirely withdrawn from development. 
One reservation after another was made upon our resources and 
our public land, until to-day the people are being driven out of 
Alaska as a result of this and other bureaucratic mistakes, and 
if this bill does not pass, God only knows what will happen to 
that great Territory even with all its wonderful undeveloped 
mineral and other resources. 

I wish I had time to discuss the bill and its relation to the 
situation in Alaska, but I have not. All the laws that Congress 
has passed for Alaska with respect to coal and oil and gas since 
1906 have resulted in a single monopoly by one great interest. 
Here is a letter from the Secretary of the Interior, addressed to 
me, which I want at this time to read to the House: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, January 6, 1919. 
Hon. JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear MR. WICKERSHAM : Your letter dated November 20, 1918, 
requesting information relative to Alaska coal-land leases has been re- 
ferred to me for reply. 

You are advised as follows: (1) There are three coal-land leases in 
force in Alaska at this time; (2) three tracts are either being mined 
or prospected under the leases; (3) one lease of 2,420 acres of land in 
the Bering River field, two leases of 1,400 and 1,440 acres in the 
Matanuska field, and none in the Nenana field, are being worked or 
prospected; (4) names of lessees: Bering River field, Falcon Joslin, 
assigned to Bering River Coal Co., New York Building, Seattle, Wash, ; 
Matanuska field, Oliver La Duke and associates and Lars Netland, who 
assigned to the Chickaloon Coal Co., Alaska Building, San Francisco, 
Cal. The first-named lease was made June 8, 1918, and embraces 
blocks Nos. 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, and 24 of the Bering River fleld; and 
the other leases were executed as ef February 1, 1917, the first em- 
bracing blocks Nos. 2 and 3, the second embracing blocks 10 and 11 in 
Matanuska field. 

I have no extra copies of any of these leases, but you will find the 
form, which was substantially followed, printed in the inclosed circu- 
lar, containing coal-land leasing Jaw and regulations. I also inclose 
a circular regarding the part of the Nenana field which has been sur- 
veyed and offered for lease. One application to lease lands in this field 
was filed, but was withdrawn after publication of notice of the same. 

My present information is that the La Duke et al. lessees have mined 
some coal but that mining is temporarily suspended. Their mine is 
distant a few miles from the Government railway, necessitating a haul 
by wagon or sled which adds to the cost of mining. The Chickaloon 
Co. has not progressed beyond the prospective stage in development 
under its lease, although 1 am told that considerable money has been 
expended by it in the work. The Bering River lessee is engaged, as I 
wane it, in prospective work preliminary to opening up a mine on 
the lan 

Very respectfully, 


Commissioner. 
Upon the basis of that letter, which is official, and I happen 

to know the facts myself, I am permitted to say to the House 
that in the Bering River field, after all these years from 1906 to 
date, we have only one lease of coal land made and that lease 
is now held by the Bering Coal Co., a subsidiary of the Alaska 
Syndicate crowd. The Kennecott Copper Corporation is the, 
corporate Alaska Syndicate; it owns the Kennecott copper 
mines on the Upper Copper River which made a net profit of 
more than $22,000,000 in 1916 and has been selling its copper 
to the Government at 400 per cent profit. It is the owner of 
the entire stock and property of the Copper River & North- 
western Railroad from Cordova to its mines; it is the majority 
owner and in control of the Alaska Steamship Co., which does 
the carrying trade from the ports of Alaska to Seattle. This 
same financial interest organized the Bering River Coal Co., and 
is now financing and opening to development the single coal lease 
in the Bering River coal fields. If the lease does not cover the 
exact Cunningham claims it covers better claims nearer to the 
railroad which the Kennecott Copper Corporation is now pre- 
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paring to build from Mile 39, on its Copper River & Northwest- 
ern Railway line, to its leased coal mine, about 35 miles away. 

So after all the talk we have indulged in from 1906 to date, a 
period of 13 years, the Alaska Syndicate has now actual con- 
trol of the Bering River coal fields under a contract lease 
signed by the Secretary of the Interior under the coal-leasing 
laws passed by Congress for the conservation of the coal fields 
of Alaska. It is a Government monopoly of the Bering River 
coal fields, signed by the Government of the United States, and 
made a monopoly by location and the control of transportation 
in the hands of the great corporation of which the Bering 
River Coal Co. is a subsidiary. 

Your attention is also called to the statement in the Secre- 
tary’s letter with relation to the Matanuska coal field. Here 
the only lease is one to the Chickaloon Coal Co., a San Fran- 
cisco corporation, and whether it is a subsidiary or under the 
eontrol of the Southern Pacific Railroad the evidence is not 
certain, but the statement to that effect is repeated on all sides 
in that vicinity. 

Unless this House shall now support this conference report 
and give life to the legislation indorsed by it, we will remain 
under the old coal-leasing law in Alaska with a Government 
monopoly in the one great field in the hands of the Alaska Syn- 
dicate corporation and in the other field, with our $35,000,000 
railroad to it, in the hands of a San Francisco corporation. Both 
these corporations have leases for 50 years with a 2-cent royalty 
for two years, and a 5-cent royalty thereafter for a period of 
years. There is no limit upon the power of either corporation 
to increase the selling price of the coal as they please, and the 
result under the lease which they now hold will be that they will 
add the royalty which they pay to the Government to the selling 
price of the coal, and add whatever profit they please to that, 
and then charge what they please for transportation and make 
the dear public pay for it. In my judgment, those men who call 
themselves conservationists” and who are responsible for this 
situation in Alaska are enemies to that Territory and not its 
friends. 

I also read to the House another letter from Secretary Lane, 
dated February 1, 1919, addressed to the chairman of the Public 
Lands Committee, which gives further light upon the situation in 
Alaska. It is as follows: 

‘ WASHINGTON, D. C., February 1, 1919. 
Hon. SCOTT FERRIS, 


Chairman Public Lands Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Mn. FERRIS: On December 10, 1917, you transmitted a copy 
of resolutions passed by the Cordova, Chamber of Commerce 
with reference to the pending general leasing bill, and particularly with 
reference to d ts of coal and oil. One of the matters u was that 
the pending bill be modified so as to make its provisions relating te the 
sale of coal lands applicable to Alaska. In my reply of January 
1918, I advised you, effect, that the reason provision was no 
included was that there is now a paaa namg law applicable to that 
Terri , enacted October 20, 1914 (38 Stat., 741), and that this law 
has not in operation long en: for the department to determine 
ee: it will be successful and adopted to the development of Alaska's 
coal resources. 

Since the above letter was written there has been further oppor- 
tunity to learn whether the Alaska coal-leasing bill is suitable to condi- 
tions in the Territory, and I have concluded that it is not entirely so. 
ah has ler but little inquiry for these lands and only limited 

velopment, 

Four leases were granted under the present law, and but two of these 
were able to finance the small tions thus far 


operations are 


ly. 

I therefore recommend that Alaska be 2 on the same footing as 
the States in the pending bill, and that operators in that field have the 
game choice of lease and purchase as accorded elsewhere. Otherwise 
Alaska coal lands will remain in a disadvantageous position. 

The Territory of Alaska is now included in the oil provision of the 
bill, this giving it the same law as the States, which will be an ad- 
vantage in the administration of the law, because the same rulings would 
apply to both the States and the Territories, and will obviate the neces- 

t A: a g and construing two different laws on the same 
pu . f 

I am therefore of the opinion that not only would it be in the 
interest of the development of the Alaska coal lands to have the provi- 
sions of the pending bill made applicable to Alaska, but that it would 
also be conducive to good administration of the laws. 

Cordially, yours, 
3 FRANKLIN K. Lanm, Secretary. 

The House will notice that the Secretary of the Interior is at 
last persuaded that the present coalleasing law in Alaska is a 
failure. He requests that Alaska be placed on the same footing 
us the States in the bill now before Congress, because he knows 
better than any other official that the present coal-leasing law is 
a rank failure, and has resulted in the worst sort of monopoly. 

For the reasons stated in these letters, and upon my own 
information with respect to the conditions in the want of devel- 
opment of the coal lands in Alaska, I strongly favor the adoption 
of this conference report, and I beg every friend of Alaska on 
the floor to vote for it. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to tha 


Mr. Speaker, when this bill passed the 
House we were in the midst of war and many of us waived many, 
objections to its provisions, because of the pressing need for oil 
development. Now the war emergency has passed, but notwith- 
standing that fact the conferees have extended it far beyond 
what the House at that time approved. They have put in a 
provision for the sale of coal lands, and, notwithstanding the 
letter purporting to give the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, it is apparent that it is a most grudging approval, and 
see he fears it will result in monopolistic ownership of the coal 
lds. 


He says: 

I do not think that the bill itself as a leasing measure should be 
imperiled beeause of the imsertion of this provision rd 
sales. Furthermore, the great trouble with the go 


the lands is the danger of monopoly, and that has 
about as closely in this bill as possible. 

“The danger of monopoly * * * has been guarded against 
about as closely as possible ”—truly, that is but grudging com- 
mendation. It sounds more like a reluctant surrender of a con- 
servation Secretary at discretion in the face of superior numbers 
of gentlemen who know what they want. 

As to coal, this bill throws into the discard the leasing plan. 
It gives free rein to sale of the people’s deposits of coal to the 
wealthy individuals and corporations who can win them by bid- 
ding or by stifling competition, and who, having secured control 
of the most available deposits, may develop them or not. It is 
only those lands not“ previously entered under section 2,” that 
are to be open to lease. And while “diligent development and 
continued operation“ are required as to leased lands, the prefer- 
ence is to be given the interest that will buy, spend $8 per 
acre per year in improvements for two years, and may then shut 
down and stop development, play “dog.in the manger” if it 
suits him to do so. As to coal, this bill throws conservation 
into the limbo of things forgotten. 

The time permitted me allows only the briefest reference to 
the great issues involved in this report. I will only refer fur- 
ther to the so-called relief provisions as to oil and gas lands. 

A matter that has had particular attention throughout the 
course of the contest of several years over this legislation is the 
relief provision as to oil and gas claimants who were hit by the 
withdrawal orders. Although the House prides itself upon be- 
ing somewhat more strict than the Senate in some of these mat- 
ters pertaining to conservation of public resources, you will find 
that in the Senate bill there is a very stringent provision to 
guard against fraudulent claims. It puts the burden of proof 
upon the claimant who is an assignee to show that he was clear 
of fraud. It reads: 

That no claimant who has been ons of fraud in the location of 
any oil claim or gas-bearing lands shall be entitled to any of the 
benefits of this on, nor il his assignee be entitled thereto unless 
he affirmatively shows that prior to the pango of this act be pur- 
chased such lands in good faith, for a valuable consideration, and 
without actual knowledge of such fraud. 

In the bill reported by the conferees there is nothing like 
that. There is a provision which is called drastic by the con- 
ferees, but really amounts to nothing, for it simply provides 
that the successors of a fraudulent claimant may secure relief 
unless the Government is able to prove they had notice of 
fraud, putting the burden on the Government.. It reads: 

No fraudulent claimant shall be entitled to any lease provided for 
in this section, but the successor in interest of such claimant without 
notice of fraud at the time such interest was acquired shall not be 
chargeable therewith. 

When we are going into fields of equity to extend relief to 
those who are injured by the harsh regularity of the law we 
should be careful not to open the door to fraud. That is espe- 
cially true when the interests at stake are valued at millions 
and when dealing with a subject where fraud has so often been 
practiced or attempted. But here the door is thrown wide open, 
and he who comes into the court.of equity, however soiled his 
hands, may keep them deep in his pockets and say to the Gov- 
ernment, “ Prove my hands are dirty er give me the millions.” 

Further, there is in this relief section a provision so sweeping 
in its provisions as to be most amazing and, in my judgment, 
most dangerous. It opens the way fer grossest favoritism and 
makes possible grave scandal. I refer to the opening paragraph 
of section 18, the relief section, which is as follows: 

That whenever the validity of any ps or petroleum placer claim 
under ng law to land embraced in the Executive order of with- 
dra: issued mber 27, 1909, has been or may hereafter be drawn 
in question on behalf of the United States in any Spo or 
judicial ings, the President is hereby authori at any thne 
within 12 months after the approval of thix act to direct the compro- 
mise and settlement of any such controversy upon such terms and con- 
ditions as may be a upon, to be carried out by an exchange or 
division of land or division of the proceeds of operation, 
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For several years Congress has struggled as to the terms of 
the relief to be granted these claimants. Section 18, as pre- 
sented by the conferees, outlines fully the procedure to give 
rellef to these claimants, and specifies the minimum require- 
ments to be insisted upon by the department administering the 
jaw, leaving beyond that reasonable discretionary action. But 
that is not all. So wide and far-reaching is the first paragraph, 
this new paragraph evolved by the conferees, that the balance 
of the section, long and complete as it is, becomes either surplus- 
age or camouflage, or both. 

In that paragraph Congress throws up its hands and gives 
plenary powers to the administration to settle these claims with- 
out restriction and without any minimum requirements or safe- 
guards whatever. It is a most striking provision and it is an 
example of the power of habit, of what Congress can do since 
it has the habit of giving power to the administration. 

It provides that “ whenever the validity of any gas or petro- 
leum claim, * * * has been or may hereafter be drawn in 
question on behalf of the United States in any departmental or 
judicial proceedings, the President is hereby authorized at any 
time within 12 months * * * to direct the compromise and 
settlement of any such controversy” in any way he wants to. 
We turn it all over to the President to settle these claims “ upon 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon” with the 
claimants. That means that underlings of the department, un- 
known and in quiet, are to enter into negotiation with divers 
claimants, many with devious ways and diverse methods of ap- 
peal, and settle claims and asserted claims, not along lines pre- 
scribed by the Congress, but such only as the administration and 
the parties interested may “ agree upon.” 

Throughout, the paths of the claimant have been made easier, 
the interest of the general public has been given less considera- 
tion, and the interest of the individual greater consideration. 
In the keen desire to pass something, Congress is passing into 
law provisions it does not want, and the people at large do not 
want, and are passing into law other things it knows not of. 
The bill should be sent back to conference to meet the standards 
that have all these last several years been fought for in this 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Cramton was granted leave to 
extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to inform the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma that we have only one more speaker on 
this side. 

Mr. FERRIS. And we will only have one on this side. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my 
time in opposition, 10 minutes, I believe, to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this has been a rather long drawn 
out controversy, yet I am inclined to think it is being settled 
a little too soon. I have stood here for years, with many others 
in the House, maintaining that the whole people were inter- 
ested in the special deposits which we often call the natural 
resources, and I thought it was to the interest of the country 
that men should not become inordinately wealthy merely 
through the accident of finding something that was hidden in 
the ground, when somebody was sure to find it sooner or later, 
and when a large share of the work of finding it is done by the 
General Government, through the Geological Survey. We have 
passed in several Congresses this leasing bill. I think a ma- 
jority of the House, a large majority of the House have been 
very well satisfied with the provisions of the leasing bill as it 
passed the House. There have been some gentlemen specially 
representing what they thought were the interests of their own 
State, benefiting the State as against benefiting the whole Gov- 
ernment, who opposed the bill, and I respect them for their 
position and acknowledge that their reasons have considerable 
weight. Now, the bill comes back to us from conference, with 
the leasing provision in the main fairly satisfactory and 
if the leasing provisions were not accompanied with some other 
provisions of the bill providing for sale of the property and in 
some cases restricting the leasing provisions as passed by the 
House, it would be, I think, entirely satisfactory now. I ap- 
preciate also that the Senate has been opposed to the position 
of the House, and that in order to enact legislation it probably 
would be necessary in the end to have something of the spirit 
of compromise actuate the members of the conference com- 
mittee, and I am not sure but that the distinguished gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris], chairman of the House conferees, 
is entitled to a good deal of credit for even bringing back pro- 
visions as good as they are, because I doubt very much whether 
the other conferees from the House have felt inclined strongly 
to support the position which the House has taken heretofore, 
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and I have no criticism of those gentleman because they have 
openly expressed their opinion in the House when the bill was 
under consideration. Now, let us see what this conference re- 
port does, Under existing law a man can only acquire title to, I 
believe, 360 acres of coal land. That he gets by purchase now 
by paying the appraised value of it, and while formerly, when 
I first came to Congress, the value at which it was sold was 
taken at $10 an acre as the minimum amount, I believe subse- 
quently they have really appraised the coal lands and sold them 
at the appraised value. Now, here is the first provision in this 
bill, which provides for the sale of 2,560 acres of land. 

Well, some little fellow somewhere without much means may 
take a lease of 2,560 acres of land, because he does not have to 
put up a large amount of capital, but the big fellow will buy the 
land, and then it is wholly without the control of the General 
Government. Just as an illustration, for years we had here 
a controversy about what was called the Cunningham claim 
in Alaska. Men were, I was going to say, turned out—I believe 
one man left the Cabinet, and there was a great furor, and it 
was almost the unanimous opinion of Members of this House, 
at least, that the Cunningham claim should not be allowed, 
because it provided for a monopoly in the mining of coal in 
the richest coal field, it was said, in the world, and yet under 
the provisions of this bill two men ean buy the Cunningham 
claim. That is not very far from one may buying it. Twenty- 
five hundred and sixty acres. The gentleman from Alaska seems 
to imagine that the people of Alaska will get relief from what 
they call the Guggenheim extortion. Why, gentlemen, when 
somebody makes a claim on any of the Guggenheim claims up 
there, what is the process? Anybody can ask to have the Secre- 
tary of the Interior give him a chance to buy 2,560 acres of 
that for not less than $10 an acre, maybe $20 an acre—I do not 
know how far it is from the railroad—and then the Secretary 
of the Interior has to advertise it and sell it to the highest 
bidder. Well, I can imagine some time—it may be when I have 
a nightmare—that some little fellow up there will be able to 
buy that claim of the Guggenheims. Oh, yes [laughter]; yes. 
Under this bill the Guggenheims will buy it. [Applause.] 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Will the gentleman permit me to sug- 
gest they now have it under a 50-year lease? 

Mr. MANN. Well, he may suggest it, but I think the gentle- 
man is mistaken, notwithstanding his statement. It does not 
correspond with the une he just made to the House, either. The 
same thing will occur everywhere. Under existing law you can 
get 360 acres of coal land by paying the value of it. Under this 
bill you can get 2,560 acres for $20 an acre if you do not have com- 
petition at the bidding, and there are a thousand and one ways 
to strangle or prevent competition. That is one feature of 
the bill, and I am sorry I have not got more time to discuss that 
with more information and more facts to give to the House. 
Here is another illustration: For years there has been going on 
a contest as to the legality of certain oil claims in California, 
The claimants said that they were entitled to patent; the Gov- 
ernment said they were not entitled to patent. That controversy 
has not yet been settled. The claimants have repeatedly pro- 
posed a settlement on a division of the oil, and the value of 
the oil has been deposited as it is sold under an arrangement 
with the Government in the litigation that has been pending. 

Now, we propose to do what? And you can hardly believe it. 
When it was first suggested by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
a distinguished Member of the House indignantly denied it. 
He could not believe it, although he was strongly in favor of 
the bill. It proposes to settle with these claimants for all of 
the oil they have produced in the past by the Government taking 
one-eighth of the oil and giving to the claimants all the oil 
rights in the future on the payment of one-eighth after they 
deduct all their expenses. If we are entitled in a settlement of 


‘the claim to one-eighth of the oil they produced in the past, 


why are we not entitled to one-eighth of the oil for what they 
produce in the future? Can anybody tell me? [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Ten minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS. I hope I do not have to use it all, because I 
want to get through. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] very fairly, and very. 
squarely, and very fully, and very plainly, as he always does, 
presented the very crux of the situation. I want to reply to 
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the things he said, passing over many other things to which I 
would like to reply. 

The gentleman made criticism of the coal provision. Part of 
his criticism was just, part unjust. I did not get the coal provi- 
sion exactly as I desired it, but the Senate was insistent on its 
coal provision. I think in his universal fairness he should have 
added to all that he said that there is at all times reposed in the 
Secretary of the Interior the absolute right to reject any and all 
bids which he may deem unfair. Now, that is the only thing 
he left out. This power so reserved leaves with the Secretary 
ample power to protect every interest of the public—yea, every 
interest of the Government. Without this I would share much 
of the criticism of the gentleman from Illinois. We did enlarge 
the coal-leasing law in this bill in the conference report. The 
Senate insisted upon it, and the Senate conferees insisted upon 
it. This legislation could not become a law without enlarging 
it some. In my opinion, after a lot of study and reflection, I 
think it ought to be enlarged. 

The coal development is not a barefooted homesteader’s game. 
It is a rich man’s game. You can not locate a successful coal 
mine and operate it on 820 acres of land. More area is required. 
The men in the House who know about mining coal, I think, will 
corroborate that statement. That is undoubtedly the view of 
all the departments, and all coal men, and all of the geological 
surveys we have had before us. I think the gentleman from 
Illinois understands that to be true. What I would like to have 
written in this law would have been a hard-and-fast appraisal, 
but the best we could do was to get the right at all times im- 
posed in the department to reject any and all bids after first 
oifering it on competitive bids and getting all they could for it. 
Of course, it is true that it has been appraised so the Govern- 
ment will know the value without a new appraisement and can 
intelligently reject, also can intelligently dispose, both of which 
are essential. 

Now, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] feared monop- 
oly. Of course, there is always danger of that. We should ever 
be on guard. On the other hand, the coal and natural resources 
should not be so handled as to fix the grasp of monopoly that 
already prevails. Write into the law what you will, and there 
is always some danger. Monopoly has been with us from the 
start. I hope by the passage of this intelligent bill we may 
loosen its grasp by competition. It might also be well for the 
House to recall that there are 70,000,000 acres of coal lands in 
the United States and in Alaska. These are the latest figures 
on the subject from the Geological Survey. ‘To let the House 
know what an estate this is, to let them know what an unde- 
veloped estate it is, I may call to your attention that if this 
70,000,000 acres of coal land be divided into tracts of 2,500, you 
will find there will be coal enough for all who want to develop 
coal. We might add that this will be true for many generations 
yet to come. It has been calculated by those who are better at 
figures than I that at present rate of consumption the present 
coal supply will last for 7,000 years. Whether -these figures 
are true or false the fuel supply is not in danger. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FERRIS. I hope the gentleman will let me go on. 

We passed through the House in this bill, and in every bill 
we passed—and we passed this one three times—a dual provi- 
sion in the law of sale or lease. That has always seemed best. 
That has always seemed necessary. We left the old coal law 
intact. We supplemented it with a lease even where that seemed 
more workable and feasible. We did not enlarge it; we did 
not diminish it as we passed it through the House. We left 
it absolutely intact. Now, this provision in this conference 
report enlarges the coal law. There is not any question about 
that. And the coal experts, both in and out of Congress, think 
it makes it better, and the department thinks it makes it better. 
And to make sure during the pending conference I made an 
inquiry as a sort of an additional guaranty from the Secretary 
and later after reading that provision, and after having con- 
sulted with the Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines, he 
said he could protect the Government in all things in that. He 

gave us a written opinion on it in its present form. 

I want to pass from the coal provision of this bill to the oil 
provisions, which are the two main proposals. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN] goes squarely to the point, as he al- 
ways does, and he dealt with the part of the bill that is in- 
tensely important. In the oil provisions we have not departed 


materially from the House provision. It is true we have liberal- 
ized it some. On the past production, where these oil claimants 
were entitled to patents, as they thought, and as the lawyers 
and everybody else who had advised them thought they were en- 
titled to, they fought in the courts and scrambled and had law- 
suits for years, and had their property impounded. And we 
thought if we took one-eighth of prior production and gave it 


to the Government, where controversy had been so keen that 
the ablest lawyers in the country had advised them they were 
entitled to their patents, we were only doing justice and scant 
justice. One-eighth is quite the customary royalty even if 
they had no equities or claims to patents of any sort. 

Now, what is the first thing one of these claimants must do 
before he can even get a lease at all? He must file a surrender 
and a full relinquishment to every claim he has for a patent. 
Then the Secretary of the Interior, under rules and regulations, 
may put anything into the lease that he wants to. And there 
is an antimonopoly provision, a safeguarding provision for 
both the public and the Government. He can write anything 
in it he desires, according to section 34, I think it is, of this bill. 

Now, as to the future production, where the oil men start out 
with a fair and square chance, we allow them to mine and 
lease in small tracts under Government supervision; and we 
provide that the Government can take a minimum of one- 
eighth, which is the usual royalty, and as much more as they 
want to take. So, summed up, Mr. Speaker, it all amounts to 
this, that the Secretary of the Interior leases in small tracts 
under Government supervision, subject to the rental that he 
fixes in the leasing of this oil property. 

Now, one word more. It is said that this land will be sold 
and none of it leased. If any part of that statement were true, 
it would be very interesting. If the oil men thought that was 
so, they would be very happy. They think and they know what 
is in Secretary Lane’s mind is not to sell at all, but to lease 
altogether; and it is within his power to write into the rules 
and regulations, which he is given ample authority to do, pro- 
visions which will keep every acre from being sold if he wants 
to do it; and not only that, but the specific provision is written 
in that he can reject any and all bids without rhyme and without 
reason. This affords safeguards that ought to settle this hysteria 
that is floating around on this subject. Secretary Lane can be 
trusted to do right on all of these matters. He has both vision 
and knowledge to deal wisely and well with these matters. 

Let us go up to Alaska for a moment. If anyone seeks to 
monopolize the Cunningham claim or any other claims in 
Alaska, all the Secretary has to do is to write across the bid 
“Rejected.” I do not know; I can not believe that Secretary 
Lane, the Bureau of Mines, and the Geological Survey and the 
people that stand behind him and have studied this question so 
much more than we—I can not believe they would approve it 
unless they thought it was for the best interests of the country. 
I am sure they would know what was for the best interests of 
the country. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what will happen if we do not pass this 
bill? There is only one alternative. If we kill this bill, what 
happens? I do not say this bill is perfect. I am a critic of 
some parts of this bill myself. I do not claim that it is perfect. 
But after six years of patient effort it is the best we could get. 
What happens if we do not pass this bill? This oil property, 
under the placer law, goes on to patent and we do not get 
anything. 

What is the situation on oil? Eight men can go out and take 
up an oil claim, and they can take up one after another until 
they take up the whole country. What do we get? Nothing. 
What royalty? Nothing. What power to regulate? None. 
So, as distinguished from the old and obsolete and antiquated 
land laws that are unworkable, I believe that the House would 
do itself proud to-day, notwithstanding the objections of some 
very good men here and elsewhere, to go on and adopt this 
leasing system and make it a little stronger and a little better 
as the weak places show up in the legislation. Of course, for 
men who do not know anything about it, who have not studied 
it, I suppose it is easy to vote against it. It does not affect an 
acre of land in my State. It is a hard job, for which I have 
gotten nothing but kicks, It does net affect my State or any 
persons in my State and no near friend that I have; but I have 
felt that it is better than the existing law, and I signed the 
report believing that it is better than the existing law, and I 
defend it here, believing that the good men who oppose it are 
mistaken in their opposition. After they study it and Secretary 
Lane begins to make his leases and these men are developing 
the bold prairies of the West and allowed to go on with their 
work, and when part of this money is given to the schools and 
the reclamation fund and to the Public Treasury, I think that 
both Democrats and Republicans will be proud of the legisla- 
tion. I know that it is easy for one man to sit on the fence 
and tell the other man how to plow corn, but it is a little 
harder to plow it; and if you put up a man against those Senata 
conferees, you have given him a hard job. I have had this 
hard job on this legislation for six years. It is the best we 
could do. It is better than existing law. We will make it 
better as we go along. [Applause.] 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 
The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorurr 
im connection with the vote. 


The SPEAKER. The ayes seem to have it; and the gen- 


tleman from New York makes the point of no quorum. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and eighty- 
four gentlemen are present—not a quorum. The Doorkeeper 
will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the ab- 
sentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. Those in favor of the 
conference report will answer “yea” when their names are 
ealled; those opposed will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 233, nays 109, 


answered “present” 2, not voting 85, as follows: 
YEAS—233. s- 
Almon Ferris Kiess, Pa. Rowe 
Ashbrook Fess Kincheloe Rubey 
Aswell Fields Rucker 
Austin Fisher . — th 
Ayres Flood er Sand Ind 
— Focht La 28 — 
Bankhea Fordney Lea, Cal. Sanford 
Bar Foss Lee, Ga. Saunders, Va 
—.— Foster Lesher Scott, Iowa 
Beshlin Freeman Lever Seully 
Birch French Lobeck Sherwood 
Black Fuller, Mass. Lonergan Shouse 
Blackmon Gallivan Lufkin Siegel 
Bland, Va. Lunn Sims 
Blanton: Gard McArthur Sinnott 
Brodbeck Garland McClintie. Slayden 
Buchanan Garner McFadden Slemp 
Burnett Garrett, Tenn McKenzie Sloan 
Burroughs Garrett, Tex. McKeown Small 
Butler Gillett McLemore Smith, Idaho 
8 $ Magee Snell 
Byrns, Goodwin, Ark. Mansfield Snook 
Cam; Kans, Gordon Martin Steagal! 
„Miss, ald Mason Stedman 
Cantrill Gray, Ala. Mays Stephens, Miss. 
Caraway Greene, Mass. Merritt Stephens, Nebr. 
Cariin Gregg Miller, Wash. Sterling 
Carter, Okla. Griest Mondell Stiness 
Chandler, Okla. Griffin Montague Sullivan 
Church Hadley Moore, Pa. Sumners 
— 5 Mo ae 
a 0 aylor, C 
Cleary 3 Miss. Nott Temple * 
Coady 2. Neel ‘Tillman 
Connally, Tex. Olg Timberlake 
Connelly. 8. Oliver, Ala. nkham 
8 Ohio Hawley . Olney dwa 
Copley en Osborne VanDyke 
Crago Hayes Padgett Venable 
Curry, Cal, Heaton inson 
— 432 H Parker, N. Y. Walton 
Den Hieks Peters ard 
Denton Hilliard Phelan Watkins 
Dewalt Holland Platt Watson, Pa. 
ickinson Hollingsworth Polk Watson, Va. 
ixon cod Pou Weaver 
Dominick Houston Powers Welling 
Doolittle Hull, Tenn. Quin wey 
ton Humphreys Rainey, J. W. ey 
goe Raker Wiliams 
rukker Jacoway Ramsey Wilson, La 
Dunn Johnson, Ky Randall Wilson, Tex 
Dupré Johnson, Wash. Rayburn ingo 
er Jones Reavis Winslow 
Kaħn Roberts Wright 
Eagle Kearns Robinson Young, Tex. 
Elston Keating gers 
Evars Kettner Romjue 
Fairchild, B.L. Key, Ohio Rouse 
NAYS—109. 
Alexander Decker London 
Anderson Denison Howard Longworth 
ea 1 5 Li 
er remus „Iowa eCull 
Dowell Husted M 2 
Bland, Ind. Edmonds Hutchinson MeLa n, Mich 
tten Elllott nd cla Pa. 
Browne Ellsworth es adden 
Esch Johnson, S. Dak, 
Campbell, Pa. Essen ul 
Cannon Frear Kelly. Pa. oon 
Classon Fuller, III. Kennedy, Iowa Mooves, Ind. 
Cooper, Wis. G ng Nelson, A. P. 
Cramton Glynn n ‘elson, J. M. 
Crosser Good us Nichols, Mich. 
Currie, Mich. Graham, III. LaGuardia Overstreet 
Dale Green, Iowa Lampert Parker, N. J. 
Dallinger Greene, Vt. Larsen Purnell 
Darrow Hamilton, Mich. Lehlbach Ramseyer 
Davis ugen Li Rankin 


Reed Sn Towner Wise 
1 Stafford Vestal Wood, Ind. 
= e oigt 00 rd 
Sanders, N. Y. Steenerson Volstead hoa N. Dak. 
Schall Sweet Walsh Zib/man 
— Mich. Thomas Wheeler 
ompson White, Me. 
Smith, Mich. Tilson a A. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—2. 
Brang Emerson 
NOT VOTING—85. 
Barnhait Deoling Littlepage Shackleford 
Benson Estopinal MeAndrews Shallenberger 
Booher Fairchild, G. W. McCormick Sherley 
Borland Fairfield Maher Sisson 
Bowers. Farr Miller, Minn. Smith, C. B. 
Brumbaugh Flynn Mudd Smith, T. F. 
Caldwell Francis Nicholis, S. C. Stevenson 
Carew Nolan Strong 
Carter, Mass. Graham, Pa. Norton Swift 
Cary Gray, N. J Oliver, N. Y. Tague 
Chandler, N. Y. Hamill O'Shaunessy Taylor, Ark. 
Clark, Hamlin yer ‘Templeton 
Collier Heinta Park Vare 
Cooper, W. Va Helm Porter Waldow 
Costello Helvering Pratt Walker 
Cox Hensley Price Wason 
Crisp oe e Webb 
Davey Kelley, Mich ney, H. T White, Ohio 
Delaney Kennedy, R.I. Riordan Woods, Iowa 
Dies Langley Rowland 
Dit Lazaro Russell 
Donovan Linthicum Sears 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
. BrumMBauGH with Mr. COSTELLO. 
. Resseet with Mr. STRONG. 
. O'SHauNEssy with Mr. Granas of Pennsylvania. 
„ Estoprnat with Mr. EMERSON. 
. Wurre of Ohio with Mr. Norton. 
. LrrrreracE with Mr. Cooper of West Virginia. 
SHALLENBERGER with Mr. FAIRFIELD. 
. Carew with Mr. GOODALL. 
„ Haut with Mr. BOWERS. 
. Keno with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 
„ Boower with Mr. LANGLEY. 
. Benson with Mr. MUDD. 
. Doorne with Mr. NOLAN. 
Mr. Doxovan with Mr. VARE. 
Mr. Hense with Mr. Wason. . 
Mr. Crisp with Mr. FARR. 
Mr. Maner with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
Mr. Taytor of Arkansas with Mr. Mirer of Minnesota. 
Mr. Pank with Mr. PORTER. 
Mr. Rronbax with Mr. PRATT. 
Mr. Srevenson with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
Mr. Colin with Mr. Grorce W. FAIRCHILD. 
Mr. Deraney with Mr. FRANCIS. 
Mr. Dupré with Mr. MCCORMICK.. 
Mr. Lazaro with Mr. Warpow. 
Mr. LIN THIcUIT with Mr. TEMPLETON. 
Mr. Nicuotts of South Carolina with Mr. ROWLAND. 
Mr. Henny T. Ramey with Mr. HEINTZ. 
Mr. Stsson with Mr. SWIFT. 
Mr. Tuomas F. Surr with Mr. Woops of Iowa. 
Mr. CALDWELL with Mr. CARY. 
Mr. Crank of Florida with Mr. Grax of New Jersey. 
The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper wilt 
unlock the doors. 
On motion of Mr. Fxnnis, a. motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the table, 


VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENTS. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I present a priv- 
ileged report from the Committee on Rules. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 593. 
Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
be discharged from the 


Committee on 2 m 
consideration of &. 5279, “An act to authorize the resumption of volun 
an e 
Whole 


consideration of said bill; 


of 
that there shall be not to: exceed one hour of general debate, one halt 
ta be controlled by the tleman Alabama [Mr. and one 


from 
m California 


At the end of such consideration 
with 


be 
ts to final passage without intervening ac 
except one motion to recommit. z an 


| 


1919. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
ask the gentleman from New York if we can agree upon time 
for debate upon the rule. 

Mr. SNELL. I think we can get along with about 30 minutes 
on this side. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on the resolution may be concluded at the end of one hour, 
one-half of that time to be controlled by myself, one-half by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], and at the end of 
that time the previous question may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this resolution shall not exceed 
one hour, half the time to be controlled by himself and half by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], and that at the end 
of the hour the previous question shall be considered as ordered. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, on February 3 
it was reported to the House that the Senate had passed S. 
5279. The effect of that bill was to repeal certain provision of 
law that had been passed theretofore which prevented enlist- 
ments. Substantially the Senate bill provides that there can 
be enlisted 175,000 men. 

Mr. GORDON. By voluntary enlistment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. By voluntary enlistment. Sub- 
sequently a similar bill was reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House, H. R. 13548. The language of 
the House bill is precisely the same as the language of the 
Senate bill, therefore the meaning is exactly the same. The 
House bill is upon the calendar. The Senate bill upon coming 
here was referred in regular order to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

The reason for the resolution that has just been reported is 
that the Committee on Military Affairs may be discharged from 
the further consideration of the Senate bill in order to expedite 
its passage. That is the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. BUTLER. The purpose of this bill being the same as 
the language found in the military bill, why did not the reso- 
lution make it in order to keep the language of the military 
bill in that bill? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This does not relate to any 
provision of the military appropriation bill. 

Mr..BUTLER. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
purpose was the same as one of the provisions in the military 
bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; I said that the purpose 
of S. 5279 and of House bill 13548 was the same. So far as 
the legislation that is proposed in the military appropriation bill 
is concerned the Committee on Rules have that under very care- 
ful consideration. This is not called up as a rider on the appro- 
priation bill. This is called up as an independent proposition. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? = 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. WINGO. I was not present when the rule was read. 
Does the rule discharge the Committee on Military Affairs from 
further consideration of this Senate bill and pass it? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, it throws it open 
for consideration. 

Mr. WINGO. That would be the fact if the House approved 
of it. It allows voluntary enlistment in the Regular Army. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; it restores the right of 
enlistment. 

Mr. WINGO. The parliamentary situation is that you are 
not supporting something as a rider on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. This resolution does not 
refer to the appropriation bill in any way. It makes in order 
a bill already adopted by the Senate, and the substance of 
which has been approved by the House Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. WINGO. You are going to consider separate legislation 
embodied in a Senate bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; a Senate bill, a similar 
House bill being upon the calendar. 

Mr. WINGO. And you propose by the rules to consider legis- 
lution proposed and embodied in the Senate bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Precisely; it has no technical 
connection with the military appropriation bill. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 


Mr. DYER. The gentleman from Tennessee is always very 
frank with the House, may I ask him if it is not a fact that the 
Committee on Rules has reported a rule for the consideration 
of this bill S. 5279, providing for the enlistment in the Regular 
Army, as an answer to the request of the Committee on Military 
Affairs for a rule on the legislation providing for enlistment in 
the military appropriation bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman has been kind 
enough to say that I am always frank with the House. I try to 
be. Therefore I will say that I can not interpret the feelings 
in the hearts of various gentlemen of the Committee on Rules 
who voted upon the resolution. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman’s committee had a request for a 
rule? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; that is pending and still 
under consideration, 

Mr. DYER. If this passes, I take it that that will be satis- 
factory to the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know about that. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr, SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the Rules Committee were unani- 
mous in this proposition that some rule should be presented to 
the House that would make in order legislation that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to consider at this time in connection with the 
present military bill. After some discussion it narrowed down 
to two propositions before the Rules Committee, whether we 
should present the rule presented by the gentleman from Tenñes- 
see which makes in order the consideration of the Senate bill 
No. 5279, which simply provides again for voluntary enlist- 
ments, the same as before the war, or whether we should pre- 
sent to the House the rule asked for by the majority members 
of the Military Affairs Committee. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. There was no vote taken by 
the Committee on Rules, however, on the proposition to embody 
this provision that is in the Army bill in a separate rule. 

Mr. SNELL. I was just coming to that. There was no such 
vote taken in the committee, and the sentiment of the commit- 
tee was not tested on the question. They were unanimous 
that we must have some proposition before the House, and it 
was a question which rule should be presented. The rule as 
asked for by the Committee on Military Affairs was a much 
broader rule than the one here presented. 

The only contention that I have is that the rule presented to 
the House is not broad enough to take care of all the legisla- 
tion that is absolutely necessary to be considered at this time in 
connection with the Military Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the rule is passed and the Senate bill is 
passed which the rule makes in order, would not men who 
enlisted in the Military Establishment be required to enlist for 
three years and go into a reserve for four years? 

Mr. SNELL. It would if passed without any amendment. 
We have already in this appropriation bill made provision for 
500,000 men through the coming year. There is not a man in 
this House but who knows that there will be an average of 
more than 500,000 men in the United States Army for the next 
year. Now, as long as we have done this why should not we 
go along and complete the legislation that goes with it? That 
is all I am contending for. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Of course, the gentleman is including in 
the 500,000 men the men in the military service of the United 
States under the draft law. There will be some of them left, 
but this bill is intended to provide an Army after the Ist of 
July. 

Mr. SNELL. My statement was that there would be inore 
than an average of 500,000 men in the Army for the year end- 
ing July 1, 1920. 

Mr. GORDON. 
509,000. 

Mr. SNELL. Then you and I agree. 

Mr. GORDON. I do not know whether we do or not. 
[Laughter,] 

Mr. SNELL. The only question for us to decide at the pres- 
ent time is whether the rule as presented by the Rules Com- 
mittee covers all the legislation necessary ; whether the act that 
will be made in order for consideration is wide enough to permit 
enough amendments to take care of all the necessary legislation 
that is absolutely required for us at this time, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I will. < 


That is the reason we appropriated for 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman understands 
perfectly that this is not related technically to the military ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr, SNELL, I understand that perfectly well. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And any germane amendment 
is in order on this bill. We ou not to confuse our minds with 
the thought that this is connected with the military appropria- 
tion bill in a technical way. 

Mr. SNELL. I admit that what the gentleman says is partly 
correct, but, on the other hand, it is understood, and everyone 
in this House knows, that this rule was brought in to take the 
place of the rule asked for by the Military Affairs Committee. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. SANFORD. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAR- 
RETT] says that this rule is not technically connected with the 
other. I want to ask the gentleman from New York if, as a 
matter of fact, this measure is not strategically so related to the 
other that it is hoped that this will make it easier for the ma- 
jority, acting through the Rules Committee, to present their 
proposition in such a way as to prevent full consideration by the 
House of the whole proposition. 

Mr. SNELL. That is entirely what I tried to make clear to 
the Members of the House at this time. The only objection that 
was brought up in the committee against the rule that was asked 
for by the Military Affairs Committee was that if we adopted 
that rule we would commit this country to a standing army of 
500,000 men as a peace-time proposition. I maintain that has 
nothing to do with it. It is simply a question of whether we 
want to consider at this time the legislation that the Military 
Affairs Committee brings to our attention, and we suppose they 
know what it is necessary to consider and what should be 
brought before the House at this time. I am informed that 
Senators who presented S. 5279 at the other end of the Capitol 
say at this time that this bill does not cover the entire situa- 
tion, and it will be necessary, in consideration of the regular 
Military Affairs Committee appropriation bill, to go back to the 
Rules Committee and ask for a further rule to provide for legis- 
lation that is actually necessary. So what is the use of spend- 
ing time on this when it does not meet the conditions confront- 
ing us as the present time? 

Mr. GORDON rose. 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, just a moment. What I want to do is to 
take up the whole proposition at one time and consider it fairly 
and squarely, and let the Members of the House get information 
from the Military Affairs Committee and decide what is right 
and proper to do. I am not for an Army of 500,000 in times of 
peace, but I want the information to go before the House, so 
that the House may consider it fairly and squarely and do what 
they think right. It is no more than fair that they should have 
that opportunity at this time, When we come to that provision 
in the appropriation bill on page 58 which provides for an en- 
listed strength of 28,579 officers and 509,909 enlisted men, if it 
be made in order to consider it, you can reduce that or raise it 
as you see fit, This does not commit you to any sized Army, 
but it simply commits you to considering the proposition fairly 
and squarely at this time, and I feel that it would be much better 
to not adopt this rule, but to adopt the rule requested by the 
Military Affairs Committee and throw the proposition open to 
the House and let them consider it upon its merits, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand the gentleman, he says there 
was unanimity of opinion that the pending Senate bill should 
be passed. : 

Mr. SNELL. Then the gentleman misunderstood me, or I 
misspoke myself. I said that I understood, from the other side, 
that certain Senators said 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not understand my query. 
‘As I understood the gentleman in his opening remarks, he said 
that the Rules Committee were unanimously in favor of the pas- 
sage of the Senate bill, which is proposed to be made in order 
by this rule. 

Mr. SNELL. Not at all. I said that they were unanimous 
in the opinion that some rule was necessary to provide for legis- 
lation that was necessary to be considered at this time. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman thinks that the Senate bill is 
necessary legislation, and he only differs upon the extent to 
which it goes? 

Mr. SNELL. I would not want to put it that way. I think 
there are certain things in connection with this bill that must 
be considered, and I want to open the question up to the House, 
get the information from the members of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, who are better informed than I am, and let the 
House form its own judgment. 
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Mr. WINGO. The gentleman has made that clear. The 
point I want to get at is this: Does the gentleman approve re- 
suming voluntary enlistments in the Regular Army? ; 

Mr. SNELL. I do. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman know of anyone who is op- 
posed to it? 

Mr. SNELL. No. 

Mr. WINGO. If that be true, that is an undisputed proposi- 
tion. Why not pass that, as is proposed to be done by this rule, 
and then take up as a separate proposition the disputed propo- 
sition of a separate new Army? 

Mr. SNELL. You may just as well do it all at one time. 
That is the only contention. It would be better, in my judg- 
ment, to do it all at one time, and not be forced to go back to 
the Rules Committee and ask for another rule, which will be 
necessary. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I am very sorry, but I have not any more 
time. I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from New York [Mr. 
SNELL] covered the point, I think, in a sufficiently discriminat- 
ing way so that every Member can see just how this alternative 
is presented for us to vote on. The Committee on Rules had 
presented to it a proposition to make in order the matter of 
legislation on the military appropriation bill that will go out 
of the bill on a point of order. That was the matter that was 
presented to us. One of the items of the many that are in the 
legislative provision that had most meaning to us was that 
which pertains to the size of the Army and how it was to be 
enlisted, and one of the features that is of importance was that 
the enlisted force for the Regular Army should be raised by. 
yoluntary enlistments for periods of three years, and that the 
additional forces therein authorized should be raised by volun- 
tary enlistment for the period of one year. That is different 
from the law of 1918, which this second resolution that is before 
us intends to carry out, and the question was up to us whether 
we would make in order this legislation on the appropriation 
bill and leave it open for amendment, so that if you did not 
agree with the size of the Army here you could amend it and 
change it in accordance with the wishes of the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is still pending before 
the Committee on Rules, is it not? 

Mr. FESS. While it is still pending before the Committee on 
Rules, it is very distinctly understood that if this substitute is 
agreed to it will not be pending before the Committee on Rules. 
That was offered as a substitute, and it is clearly understood 
by the members of the committee that if this alternative is 
made a law there will be no occasion to bring the other up, for 
the reason that the alternative that is offered is limited to one 
thing, and only one thing—a peace army, fixed in number, the 
manner of enlistment fixed, and also the time of enlistment, 
The Army allowed is 175,000, enlisted for seven years—three 
with the colors and four in the reserve. 

That being decided, the thing that we wanted to make in 
order was this legislation, so it could be modified by amend- 
ment in case the Members did not accept it as written. If we 
wanted to make the size of the Army large or small, it could 
be done. It would allow the House to fix the manner of enlist- 
ment and the time of enlistment, and it seemed to us that it 
would be better to let the military appropriation bill come in 
with this legislative feature made in order and open for amend- 
ment, so that whatever the House wanted to do in the way of 
change it might obtain it rather than fix at this time dis- 
tinctively upon a peace basis of 175,000 men. That is the 
whole thing in this matter; and while I will join with Mem- 
bers on either side of the House to hold for a smaller Army, 
for I do not believe in a large Army, I want that matter fixed 
not in time of war; the war is still on, and I do not believe 
we ought to close up matters now so as to give the Military De- 
partment an excuse to say we can not demobilize becauso 
Congress did not agree to pass a law permitting us to demo- 
bilize. That is why we wanted to bring it in and let the 
Military Affairs Committee legislate with this legislative fea- 
ture made in order. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. This is a change from the system of con- 
scription to the voluntary system—is that right? 

Mr. FESS. No; that is not right. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY]. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I am utterly unable to under- 
stand why the Committee on Rules has sought to evade the 
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question at issue by ‘reporting this mere fragment of what the 
Military Committee asked of it. By majority vote the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs yesterday morning decided that it 
was of the utmost importance that the legislation asked for in 
their bill be made in.order by the Rules Committee, so that the 
House should have an opportunity fairly to express its opinion 


in regard to that legislation. For some reason the Committee 
on Rules has decided not to give the House that opportunity to 
express itself—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. ANTHONY, I do. 

Mr. ‘(GARRETT of Tennessee. The Committee on Rules has 
not decided that. 

Mr. ANTHONY. In my opinion the Committee on Rules has 
So decided. This resolution as submitted is not open to amend- 
ment, as I understand it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, yes; 


ment. 
Mr. ANTHONY. How far? 


it is open to amend- 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. To any germane amendment. 

Mr. ANTHONY. What does the gentleman construe a ger- 
mane amendment? 5 

Mr. GARRETT -of Tennessee. The gentleman can draw his 


own amendment; I am satisfied with the bill as it stands. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Does the gentleman construe as a germane 
amendment the legislation which the Committee on Military 
Affairs asks? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. T would have to think about it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman-would, indeed, have to think 
about it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I will take some of my time—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of ‘Tennessee. The gentleman can draw an 
amendment to this Senate bill that will shorten the terms of 
enlistment if he desires to do so. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
of inen if he desires to do so. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It will be utterly impossible. in my opinion, 
to add other vitally necessary legislation for the Army by way 
of amendment—— 

Mr. KAHN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY, I yield. 

Mr. KAHN. The amendments which the gentleman may offer 
under this rule refer only to the Regular Army. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. Now, what will be the result, gen- 
tlemen, if we pass the appropriation bill with only this piece of 
legislation? It means that we will pass up to the Senate, if 
it passes an Army bill, the entire responsibility for putting on 
all of the necessary Army legislation. It will come over to the 
House in the shape of a conference report, and we will have to 
swallow that conferenee report without having opportunity 
properly to consider or digest it. That is the legislative situa- 
tion which the Rules Committee has put up to the House in 
this proposition. 


And can increase the number 


Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ANTHONY. I yield, 
Mr. GORDON. Is it not n fact that the only objection to 


this Senate bill is you can not amend by drafting men in time 
of peace? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That may be true, but T go a little further, 
and we must understand that whether we want it or not we 
are going to have an Army, not of over 500,000 men, such as 
the gentleman from New York suggested for the next year, but, 
in iny opinion, we may have an Army on our hands of 1,000,000 
men, whether we want it or not. Weare going to havea million 

men left in France at midsummer, and it will be impossible for 
us to transport them over here and for them to be demobilized 
as rapidly as some people plan. We can not demobilize them in 
France, We have not got the bottoms in which to bring them 
back to this country. Now, if the President chooses to defer 
the time of the issuing of his proclamation of the state of peace, 
it simply means that under the power of legislation that we 
have already conferred upon him he can redraft those men and 
keep them in the service as long as he wishes, and instead of 
this House taking steps to assist in the demobilization of the 
Army by the passage of the meager legislation which the Com- 
mittee on Rules will permit you are linble to continue an Army 
of great size for a longer period than you have any idea of 
doing. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do. 

Mr. WINGO. I may have misunderstood the gentleman, but 
I understood him to favor the drafting of men in peace time. 


Mr. ANTHONY. No; I did not favor drafting men in peace 


time, but you may see that very ‘thing being done next summer 
if you fail to try and remedy ‘the existing situation. I will say 
to the gentleman that we are confronting a condition and not s 
theory. We are going to ‘have a large Army on our hands 
whether we want it or not by reason of the physical impossi- 
bility of getting them back from France, and the Committee on 
Military Affairs believes it wiser to try and limit not only the 
size of the Army but the way it shall be oflicered by necessary 
legislation. Now, there is another thing. If we stop at ‘this 
little bit of legislation regarding enlistments, what is going to 
happen? We are going to have a continuance of a top-heavy 
force in the various staff bureaus, which are now largely over- 
officered in time of peace, and further we are going to see cer- 


tain very necessary special corps which are now in existence, 


such as the Tank Corps and the Air Service, which are not au- 
thorized under the law of 1916, pass out of existence entirely 
unless we pass needed legislation for their maintenance after 
the treaty of peace. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I want to say to the gentleman 
from New York that I thought there would be only one speech 
when I made the statement a few moments ago, but I think 
there will possibly be more than.one. 

Mr. SNELL, Then the gentleman had best use some of his 
time now. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield ‘five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. FIELDS]. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, this proposition should pass the 
House, and pass immediately. I congratulate the Committee on 
Rules for bringing it out. I would favor its passage indi- 
vidually if I were heartily in favor of every provision carried 
in the legislative rider to the appropriation bill. Senate hill 

5279, or its equivalent, which the adoption of the rule under 

consideration will make in order, was recommended by the 
Chief of Staff and the Secretary of War, and they urged tlie 
necessity of the early enactment of the legislation. 

Now, if this Senate bill passes, it becomes a law and ‘fhe 
department can resume voluntary enlistments even in the event 
of the failure of the appropriation bill in another body. It has 
been whispered around that the military appropriation bill and 
the naval appropriation bill, and probably some others, may not 
be enacted into law at this session of Congress, So if this mat- 
ter is made to depend solely upon the passage of the Army 
appropriation bill, and that bill shall fail to become a law, then 
this legislation fails. But if we pass this Senate resolution— 
and it should be passed with very little discussion, because the 
War Department has recommended it, the committee reported 
it out unanimously, and I believe that every Member of the 
House is for it—the department can resume voluntary enlist- 
ments whether the Army appropriation bill passes or not. So, 
then, if the military appropriation bill falls we will have this 
important legislation. 

Now, what situation do we ‘find? The Military Establish- 
ment tell us that many men are asking for readmission to the 
Military Establishment. Men have been discharged who want 
to remain in the service or who want ‘to come back to the serv- 
ice, but they can not reenlist them, because they have no au- 
thority to do so. While that condition prevails on the one 
hand, on the other hand men who were drafted into ‘the service 
are being kept in who desire ‘to be released. ‘So it is necessary 
to pass this legislation, and pass it immediately. And I hope 
that the rule may be:adopted and the legislation passed. 


Mr. HARDY. ‘Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. FIELDS. I wanted to advance another thought. 
Mr. HARDY. Is this separate legislation to that contained 


in the military appropriation bill? 

Mr. FIELDS. This is separate legislation—tegislation that 
the War Department has asked for, that the Senate has passed, 
that the House committee has recommended unanimously ; and, 
as I said a moment ago, the entire membership of this House 
is for it. 

Now, in the discharge of oflicers the Military Establishment 
divides. them into three classes. They submit n list of ques- 
tions to each commissioned officer. First, they want to know 
whether he desires to remain in the military service. If he 
desires to remain in the service, he is put in class 1 and kept 
under the emergency act just as long as he can be kept. If 
he desires to go into the reserves, he is put in class 2. If lhe 
desires to be immediately separated from the service, he is put 
in class 3 and discharged first. 

I have contended with the military authorities that they 
could apply the same rule to the enlisted personnel and release 
men who desire to be released and retain to the last day of 
demobilization under the emergency act those who desire to 
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remain in the service. But they differ with me and others who 
have advocated the application of that rule to the enlisted 
personnel. Therefore, differing with us on that proposition, 
the enactment of this legislation is necessary; and by its 
enactment you make it possible, gentlemen, for men who are 
now in the service and who desire to remain there to re- 
enlist, or for men who have gone out of the service and desire 
to reenter to reenlist, therefore making it possible to discharge 
men who are in the service and who desire to be separated 
therefrom. That is the force of the proposition; and I hope 
the rule may be adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. May I inquire how the time 
stands, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Ganretr] has 20 minutes remaining and the gentleman 
from New York 11 minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will yield 3 minutes of my 
20 minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. SNELL. I yield the three minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Meuron]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to discuss 
this rule, but my purpose in asking for this time is to find out 
about it if possible. As I understand, if this rule is adopted 
the legislative features of the Army bill will not be considered, 
and if there is no legislation at all exeept that made in order 
by this rule the soldiers will remain in France indefinitely, 
which means as long as the General Staff wants them to re- 
main, or so long as they can keep them under the provisions 
of existing law which provides for demobilizing the Army four 
months after the proclamation of the treaty of peace. 

Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, a rule is necessary in order 
to have the legislative features of the Army appropriation bill 
considered. The gentleman from Tennessee contents himself 
with the statement that the Rules Committee is considering a 
rule to make the legislative features of that bill in order but 
gives no assurance that it will be reported. If this rule is 
adopted and the bill passed, the Army can reach a maximum 
strength of 175,000 volunteers, but if it appears to be neces- 
sary in the judgment of the General Staff to have an Army 
of over 175,000, or if they are unable to raise the 175,000 vol- 
unteers, they can hold the conscripted Army over there until 

-they get ready to send them back. I do not want them to be 

authorized to do that indefinitely. Therefore, I am against 
this rule, I believe it should be voted down and I believe a 
rule should be brought in which will make it possible for the 
House to consider all the legislative features and amendments 
that may be proposed, including an amendment providing for 
{the demobilization of the conscripted Army, so that we will 
know something about when those boys are going to be brought 
back. I believe that it will be necessary to vote this rule down 
in order to get a chance to consider such proposed amendments, 
unless the members of the Rules Committee will assure the 
House we are going to be given an opportunity to consider the 
legislative features of the Army appropriation bill and offer 
amendments. And, to my way of thinking, the qualified state- 
ment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] is not 
sufficient. Now you authorize the House to consider a bill that 
will limit the Army to 175,000 men. 

That is the effect of it, and to that extent it is all right, but 
the trouble is the General Staff can hold all of the men that they 
gay they will need out of the Army now abroad, no matter if it 
is a million or two million, indefinitely. They do not have to 
raise the Volunteer Army of 175,000, and the chances are that 
they will not, for it is much easier to hold all the men they need 
from the present Army. That is the effect of the situation as I 
view it. 

Mr. DYER. How can they hold them after four months? 

Mr, McCULLOCH. They can hold them until four months 
after the proclamation of the treaty of peace, and, as I read the 
law, for four months after the emergency has ceased to exist. 

Mr. DYER. They had better not try it. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I say it is the duty of Congress to see 
that they do not do it. 

If Congress fails to provide specifically for the demobilization 
of the conscripted Army and leaves the law in such shape that 
the General Staff can hold those boys indefinitely, we will have 
broken faith with our own soldiers and it will be inexcusable. 
Definite and certain provisions should be made for demobiliza- 
tion. 

According to the figures presented by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama some days ago, we now have an Army totaling approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 men. Most of these men were secured under 


the so-called selective-service act. There are over a million and 


a half of these men in Europe. The only provision under exist- 
ing law for the demobilization of the Army, if my information is 
correct, is the provision contained in Publie Law No, 23, Sixty- 
fifth Congress, page 41, section 4, which reads: 

That the service of all persons selected by draft and all enlistments 
under the provisions of the act entitled “An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States, approved May 18,1917, shall be for the period of the war, unless 
sooner terminated by discharge or otherwise. Whenevey said war shall 
cease by the conclusion of peace between the United States and its ene- 
mies in the present war, the President shall so declare by a public proc- 
lamation to that effect, and within four months after the date of said 
proclamation or as soon thereafter as it may be practicable to transport 
the forces then serving without the United States to their home station, 
the provisions of said act, in so far as they authorize compulsory service 
by selective draft or otherwise, shall cease to be of force and effect, 

This bill provides, in effect, for the raising of a force by volun- 
tary enlistment of not to exceed 175,000 men. It has been stated 
by members of the Committee on Military Affairs that the War 
Department hopes to be able to demobilize the conscripted Army, 
by the end of the next fiscal year, or by July 1, 1920, and to sub- 
stitute therefor a volunteer force. It is very clear to me that if 
the War Department can not secure the requisite number of men 
by voluntary enlistments that they intend to hold the conscripted 
Army until such time as they can secure the necessary force by 
voluntary enlistments. There is no provision, except the one L 
have referred to, providing for the demobilization of the present 
Army, and it is left entirely to the War Department to de- 
mobilize it or not, as they see fit, and it is admitted by everyone 
who presumes to speak with any degree of familiarity as to the 
intention of the War Department that its purpose is to substitute 
by voluntary enlistment new men for the old men or to induce 
the old men to volunteer and remain in the Army. 

They talk about demobilizing “as speedily as possible,” but 
there are two or three strings to that as speedily as possible.” 
One, they claim, is transportation facilities; which, to my mind, 
it has been clearly shown to be a captious argument. because 
if we would show one-half as much interest in getting the boys 
back as was shown in getting them over they could all be de- 
mobilized by the beginning of the next fiscal year, or by July 
1, 1919. But the real purpose of the War Department is dis- 
closed by the statement that they expect to substitute the volun- 
teer for the conscript and to hold the conscript until such sub- 
stitution can be arranged, which means tying the present Army 
men up under an indefinite arrangement which may mean that 
they will have to remain in the Army at least until four months 
after the promulgation of the proclamation announcing the 
treaty of peace. Those who are familiar with the War Depart- 
ment's activities and with its methods and with the attitude of 
the General Staff, which is made up largely of men who make 
a business of the Army game, know that if they can hold the 
present Army they are not likely to make any great effort or 
any great progress in the substituting process. If they were 
forced within a specified time to secure volunteer enlistments, 
we might expect more satisfactory results, but if it is left to 
them to take their good time about releasing the conscripts and 
securing the volunteers, I despair of the boys getting home or 
away from the Army for many long months to come. 

I suggested the other day that there should be a provision in 
the Army bill providing a definite date for the demobilization 
of the present Army. The amendment I will propose, if I get 
a chance, fixes a definite date, and I believe that this legislation 
should not be one-sided and should not add to the burdens of 
the men who have thus far made the supreme sacrifice by leay- 
ing their business and their homes and entering the Army, but 
that instead of extending further powers to the War Depart- 
ment by permitting them to raise this volunteer army and mak- 
ing no provision for the demobilization of the present Army 
that we should provide specifically for the raising of the Army. 
needed and then make a provision specifically for the demobili- > 
zation of the old Army. 

Now, I am against a large Army. I made my position clear 
on that point the other day; and I think that Members are 
likely to be deceived by the parliamentary situation. If Mem- 
bers are for a small Army they should vote against this rule, 
for, as I see it, if this rule is adopted and the bill it would make 
in order is passed the result will be a large Army, just as 
large, in fact, as the General Staff want, for they will hold for 
service as many men now in the present Army as they want or 
claim they need. If you vote this rule down, then the Rules 
Committee must bring in a rule making the legislative features 
of the Army Dill in order. Members can then offer amend- 
ments and you can not only provide for a small Army, but you 
can provide for the demobilization of the present Army. As I 
see it, if this rule is adopted we who favor a small Army will 
be beaten by a parliamentary trick, and instead of authorizing 
a small Army we will be making it possible for the General 
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Staff to maintain as large an Army as they want; and so long 
as the emergency exists they can hold the boys in the Army. 

Now, I am not willing by my vote to place in the hands of 
the General Staff, without limitation or reservation, in time of 
peace—and ‘that is what this is—the power to hold or de- 
mobilize as they see fit an Army of two and a half million men. 
Outside of the interests of the boys themselves, which are pri- 
marily involved, there comes the very important interest of the 
taxpayer, who must pay the bill for the maintaining of this 
Military Establishment. 

The House should meet this situation squarely and consider 
the legislative features of the Army bill and provide for an 
Army, and I favor a small Army; but above all we should keep 
faith with our soldiers and provide definitely for demobilization 
and not leave them entirely to the mercy of the General Staff, 
since the war is over. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield four min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Texas is recognized for 
four minutes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I shall not undertake to discuss 
the parliamentary situation, as that has already been fully de- 
veloped. However, I am heartily in favor of the measure as it 
is reported by the Committee on Rules. 

In my judgment this is not the time to settle a permanent 
peace-time military policy. The times are not normal, the con- 
ditions are unusual, and no one can tell what the developments 
of a few months might indicate. There are now in the military 
forces of the United States about 8,000,000 men. According to 
the War Department it will be many months before all of the 
soldiers will be finally returned from overseas. 

The shipping facilities are so limited that it is impossible to 
return them within a short period of time, even though it has 
given assurance that every foot of space will be utilized for 
this purpose. I may add that I sincerely hope they may be 
returned with all possible speed. In view, therefore, of the 
estimate of the War Department that for the next year we will 
have a great many men in the Army, I can see no good reason 
for establishing an additional army of 537,000 men. It would 
seem that to permit enlistments for the present under the regu- 
lar prewar Army provisions would be far more preferable. 
In the meantime events may shape themselves in such a manner 
as to enable this country to determine much more satisfactorily 
the nature and extent of the Army to be maintained. 

The advisability of not at this time authorizing a great Army 
is further evidenced by the uncertainty as to the final provisions 
of the peace conference. Were we to undertake at the present 
time to provide a standing Army of a half million men, it might 
conflict utterly with the international agreement for disarma- 
ment in which all the people are interested. In fact, no one 
issue before the world compares with this one in importance. 

You may go 20 miles east of Paris, France, and then you may 

go in any direction north or south or east, and you are never 
out of sight of a grave—the little wooden crosses that mark the 
last resting place of the men who have fought in the battles of 
freedom. Nearly a million English, more than a million French, 
‘and more than a million Germans have been buried in north- 
‘eastern France. Every one of those graves, every one of those 
‘crosses, is a protest against the military system. [Applause.] 
very drop of American blood that has been mingled with the 
soil and the lilies of France is a crying protest against great 
armies. [Applause.] America, the greatest of the nations, can 
well afford to set the example; and if she breaks faith with 
those men who have died and with the mothers who have sacri- 
iced their sons in this war she is unworthy of the cause for 
avhich she has fought. 
Now, in my opinion, there can be no such thing as a military 
republic. It is contrary to the genius ef a free government. 
Tou place that weapon.in the hands of any authority, and 
there is a temptation to its use and finally to its abuse. 

I am glad that the President has sought to embody in the 

terms a provision for disarmament. Of course, this can only 
be done safely by a concerted effort on the part of all the 
lending nations. However, for us to declare in advance of the 
peace treaty our intention to maintain a great military estab- 
lishment is to show a lack of faith in our spoken ideals, 
- We have had in this country 100 years of the richest ex- 
perience that was ever crowded into a single century, and I 
Would hate to see this country desert the policies that have 
made it great. 

This legislation, as I understand it, has nothing to do with 
the present appropriation bill. I take it that every man is 
anxious to take care of the present Army, But the adoption 
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of this bill will not in any way affect the legislation with ref- 
erence to the present Army or its maintenance. 

Mr. Speaker, we are passing through a period of transition. 
For thousands of years the earth has trembled beneath the 
tread of giant armies and mankind has been engaged in a 
continual strife. Every great issue upon which the nations 
have hitherto differed has been settled beneath the smoke of 
battle. But I hope that we have learned, or that the world 
has learned, through bitter experience that the way to settle 
rivalries between nations is for each to build up its own re 
sources rather than tear down the neighboring commonwealth, 
and that the contests of the future will be creative and con- 
structive rather than destructive. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Texas has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield six minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kann]. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia {Mr. Kaun] is recognized. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, this bill affects only the Regular 
Army of the United States. Before we got into the war our 
Regular Army was of the strength of about 110,000 men. Be- 
fore the war we never were able to get under voluntary enlist- 
ment that force of men. This bill would enlist 175,000 men of 
the line with the colors for a period of three years and four 
years with the reserves. In other words, it would tie a man to 
the Army of the United States for seven years. That was the 
condition of enlistment that prevailed before we got into the 
war. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I have only six minutes, but I will yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. GORDON. This bill will be open to amendment? 

Mr. KAHN. But it has not been amended, and I am calling 
attention to its provisions if it passes as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Now, suppose you do not get the force that you believe you 
ean get under this bill. You will have to keep the men who 
are-in France until the emergency that exists shall have passed 
away. In other words, you will be redrafting the men who, 
at the conclusion of the war and the signing of definitive terms 
of peace, are over there to do that share of policing that this 
country will probably have to do under the terms of the treaty 
of peace. i 

Now, that is all there is to it. The Committee on Military 
Affairs went to the Committee on Rules and asked for a broad, 


comprehensive rule that would allow the legislative provision ` 


in the Army bill to be considered. The Committee on Military 
Affairs asked that that legislative provision be open to any 
amendment that is germane, and let the House express its views 
as to the number of men we want. 

Now, there is no donbt but that by voluntary enlistments, 
such as were proposed in the House bill, you can gradually 
bring back the men from the other side. Every time a man 
volunteers for one year un... the provisions of the Military 
Committee bill you demobilize a man who is over there with 
the existing Army. You will give those boys an opportunity to 
come heme as fast as we can get the ships to bring them home. 

This bill does nothing of that kind. This bill simply estab- 
lishes a Regular Army—men enlisted for a period of three 
years under the provisions of the national-defense act. It 
seems to me that you will have more difficulty than you have 
ever had to get men to enlist for that period. I do believe that 
there are a great many men in France to-day who are over 
there with our forces who will be willing to remain under a 
voluntary enlistment period of one year to see this thing 
through. That is what happened in the Spanish-American War. 
In the Spanish-American War the National Guard organiza- 
tions were sent to the Philippines to put an end to the war. 

Before they had finished their work the Philippine insurrec- 
tion broke out. Then peace was made with Spain. Those State 
volunteer regiments were entitled to come home. The Congress 
of the United States realized the seriousness of the situation. 
They passed legislation to allow voluntary enlistments in so- 
called United States regiments of volunteers, and from the men 
who were in the Philippines they secured a sufficient force who 
enlisted voluntarily to put down that insurrection and bring 
about peace there. 

Mr. IGOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. My time is brief, but I yield. 

Mr. IGOE. The gentleman says some of these boys may want 
to stay. Now, when the emergency ends what is the use of 
keeping them over there? [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman recognizes the fact that when we 
got into this war we assumed responsibilities not only for our- 
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selyes but toward the world. Now, the final peace terms will 
decide exactly what we will have to do in maintaining some of 
our forces over there to see that the terms of peace are enforced, 
We can not get away from these things. We can not get away 
from our international obligations. 

Mr. IGOE. I do not want to get away from them. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
maining? 

The SPEAKER. 
utes remaining. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Wise]. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, if I may have the attention of the 
House for a few minutes I hope to give some reasons why if 
this law is enacted further legislation will be unnecessary. 

The immediate question before the House is the adoption of 
a rule which makes in order Senate bill 5279 which repeals that 
part of the draft act limiting the period of enlistment in the 
Regular Army under what is known as the national-defense 
act of 1916. The fight is made here, however, that the Rules 
Committee should not have reported a rule making this bill in 
order, but should have reported a rule making in order on the 
‘Army appropriation bill legislation as reported by a majority of 
the Committee on Military Affairs. I shall, therefore, discuss 
briefly the merits of the two bills, hoping thereby to show that 
the action of the Rules Committee was the practical and proper 
thing to do. 

This bill which the rule proposes to make in order, if enacted 
into law, as soon as the declaration of peace is made puts the 
Army, as to control and size, under the national-defense act of 
1916 and authorizes voluntary enlistments in the Army as pro- 
vided ‘by that act, under which we all, on both sides, agree we 
can raise 175,000 men in the line of the Army in peace times, 
which with the other branches of the service will amount, in all, 
to about 250,000. Furthermore, if the emergency continues, or 
if theré is an emergency existing of any character which in the 
judgment of the President requires more men, we can enlist an 
Army of 400,000. In addition to that we have whatever force 
of National Guard there may be existing at the time in the 
States. Therefore if this bill is passed there will be authority 
to raise and organize an Army for peace-time purposes of 250,000 
men, and if, as I have just stated, an emergency exists or arises, 
the Army may be increased to 400,000. So by adopting this rule 
making this bill in order we are simply removing the limitation 
imposed on the period of enlistments under emergency legislation 
and authorizing the War Department to raise an army as I 
have just stated. Not only will you do this but also you will 
force, on the date the proclamation of peace is made, a return to 
a peace-time status and to a Regular Army of not exceeding 
175,000 men in the line. I submit that this is all the legislation 
that is necessary at this time, and that an Army of that size is 
large enough under peace conditions; and it must be remembered 
that the appropriation bill and this legislation has reference to 
peace-time conditions and is to provide for an Army in times of 
peace, < 

I desire to call attention to some of the provisions of the legis- 
Jation which our friends here who are opposing this rule and 
this bill, if made in order, insist should haye been made in order. 
It provides first “ that in addition to the Regular Army as now 
authorized under the national defense act as amended, there 
shall be raised and organized, under what is known as the draft 
act, a force sufficient to maintain an aggregate commissioned 
and enlisted strength of 28,579 officers and 509,909 men,” making 
a totalin round numbers in the Army for the fiscal year ending 
July 1, 1920, of 540,000 officers and men. 

With reference to the first portion of the proposed bilt, as 
recommended by a majority of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and which they insist should have been made in order 
by the rule, at best, I submit, is of doubtful construction as to 
whether it means an army of only 500,000 officers and men or 
whether it means an army of that size in addition to the Regular 
Army as now organized, and I might emphasize the fact that 
the language used in the very first part of the same is that “in 
addition to the Regular Army as now organized ” there shall be 
raised a force of 28,579 officers and 500,909 men. And I might 
nlso emphasize the fact that it refers to the Regular Army as 
now organized, and that it is not now organized under the 
national-defense act of 1916, but that it is now organized under 
another act by which it is increased very largely. In other 
words, as I understand it, there is now organized, at the pres- 
ent time, an army of practically 400,000 men in the Regular 
Army, and if the legislation proposed should be construed as 
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meaning that the Army therein provided for should include the 
Regular Army “as now organized,” and in addition only a suffi- 
cient force to make 500,000 in all, there would only be a differ- 
ence of 100,000 men between the Army as it now exists and the 
Army they propose. And what would 100,000 men amount to in 
war now? 

I will not discuss in detail the other provisions of the amend- 
ment proposed by the Committee on Military Affairs, but they 
are conflicting and all susceptible of more than one construction. 
Another proposition contained in the proposed amendment is 
that it repeals what is known as the Overman Act, under which 
the War Department is operating at the present time. By ex- 
press language this is repealed, and immediately following the 
repealing clause is language which authorizes the President “ to 
form or continue such corps, including the construction corps, 
field or tactical units or organizations as he shall deem neces- 
sary, to be organized as he may prescribe.” In other words, in 
one paragraph or sentence they repeal the Overman Act and in 
the very next sentence they continue the same and enlarge it 
and extend it, because the Overman Act was for the period of 
the emergency, and the proposed legislation continues as much 
power, vested in the President, in effect during the entire fiscal 
year 1920. 

It is expressly declared by this amendment, following the 
provision to which I have just called attention, “that the pro- 
visions of this law shall not go into effect earlier than the 1st 
day of July, 1919, and expire not iater than the 30th day of 
June, 1920, except that the provision relating to voluntary en- 
listments shall become effectiye upon the approval of the act.” 
Therefore, under the proposed law, giving it the most favorable 
construction of which it is capable, it would provide for an 
Army of 500,000 men during the next fiscal year, 1920, but the 
same could not be organized before July 1, 1919, except men 
might be enlisted before that time, although it does not seem 
to me that it would be possible or practicable to enlist men 
between now and the Ist of July under this provision when 
they could not be organized into an Army before the beginning 
of the fiscal year. 5 

This is a fair statement of the two propositions, and it will 
be readily seen that the real fight and the real issue here is 
whether we want a peace-time Army of 175,000 men or an 
Army during the entire fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, of 
509,909 men and 28,579 officers. . 

Why do they want an Army of 500,000? I state a few facts 
which may throw some light upon that. The General Staff of 
the Army submitted a proposition to the committee to raise 
and provide a permanent peace-time Army of exactly the num- 
ber of officers and the number of men provided for in this 
amendment—28,579 officers and 509,909 men. The committee 
unanimously refused to adopt the suggestion, and it was then pro- 
posed to raise an Army of that size for one year. In other words, 
if they could not get such an Army permanently established 
they will take it for one year. It should also be borne in mind 
in considering this matter that during the war officers who had 
been serving as captains and majors were rapidly promoted, and 
some of them are now colonels and generals—a very great and 
rapid increase in rank. If we do not adopt additional legislation 
as to size and organization of the Army, we will go back automati- 
cally upon the proclamation of peace under the national-defense 
act, and those officers who are holding these temporary ranks will 
be returned to their original status; if you provide this addi- 
tional legislation for an Army of 500,000 men and make that 
Army permanent, then, of course, there will be places for these 
officers and most of them will retain their present temporary 
rank. 

Now, I do not blame the Regular Army officers for wanting 
to do that; I give them credit for being honest, and I think 
they conscientiously believe that we should have an Army of 
that size. They are in the Army; it is their profession, and the 
Regular Army in times of peace is a professional Army; 
naturally they want to see it enlarged, and of course the fact 
that an increase in the Army would: necessarily increase the 
rank of some of them, at least, would not be objectionable to 
them. I do not believe we need a regular standing Army of 
half a million men in times of peace, but I am convinced that 
the Army as provided by the national-defense act of 1916, of 
not exceeding 175,000 men, with the necessary officers, would 
be ample for all our needs and to meet any peace-time situation. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WISE. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. If you adopt this rule, what becomes of 
the balance of the legislation that does not refer to enlistments? 

Mr. WISE. The other legislation is not essential. We do not 
have to enact the balance of the legislation proposed if a point 
of order is made against it. If anybody wants to prevent a pen- 
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sion being given to the British soldier who lost his eyes while 
serving here helping us to train our Army, let him make the 
point of order; I will not. We can enact that in another way. 
If anybody wants to make a point of order aganst the provision 
which provides that you shall not by regulation compel the wear- 
ing of distinctive marks on the uniform, let him make it. It is 
not necessary to have that in order to maintain an Army. None 
_of these other provisions is necessary. The real moving purpose 
behind this proposition of such an Army for one year or five 
years is to give time largely to take care of rank; and instead of 
having 10,000 officers, as the national-defense act provides, you 
will take care of 28,000 officers. 

It has been intimated that we will not be able to get an army 
by voluntary enlistment. You can get as many men by yolun- 
tary enlistment under this bill, which the rule we are now con- 
sidering proposes to make in order, as you can under the bill 
which proposes to raise an army of 500,000 men. You can adopt, 
if you see proper, the very same provisions with reference to en- 
listments in this bill by amendment as is provided by the bill 
which it is insisted should have been made in order here, besides 
all of the other legislation on the same. As to whether or not we 
can get the volunteers, whatever may be our opinion, the Chief 
of Staff and the department having in charge enlistments state 
that they believe an army for peace times can be raised by volun- 
tary enlistment in this country. 

I want to reply to another suggestion which has been insisted 
on, and that is that this peace-time Army of 500,000 men is 
necessary for the purpose of relieving the boys in France so that 
they may be brought home and demobilized. This sentiment ap- 
peals to all of us; we all want them to come home, the sooner 
the better; but let me say that this additional authority to raise 
a temporary Army of 500,000 men, if given, will not relieve one 
single boy in France. You can not raise this Army of 500,000 
men in France, for the hearings show—the statement of the 
Chief of Staff himself—that practically every man in the Army 
in France and in this country also is anxious to be discharged. 
Therefore you will not get many recruits for this proposed army 
about which you hear so much for the fiscal year 1920 from the 
men now in the service in France, or the United States, either. 
‘An enlisted man with the American Expeditionary Forces, anx- 
ious to be discharged, hoping every day to receive orders to 
return home, and with good prospects of returning at most 
within the next few months, certainly will not be inclined to 
obligate himself by reenlisting and joining this proposed army 
in France, to stay there at least another year and do police duty. 
You certainly will not get any volunteers from over there, and 
I may say that there is not a word in the hearings on which to 
base a statement that you can; on the contrary, it is clear that 
they are all anxious to be returned home. The hearings also 
show that you can not enlist them from the men who are in the 
Army in this country, 

The same thing applies to them as to those in foreign service; 
they are all anxious to be discharged. You will not get these 
500,000 men from those in civil life who have had no experience 
ənd who have not been in the Army during the war. You may 
ask, then, Where will we get the men for this peace-time Army? 
I quote the Chief of Staff and rely upon his statement and 
judgment, and believe it is true, that the experience of the de- 
partment has been that after the men have been discharged, go 
home and see their people, find things are not just as they ex- 
pected them to be, positions are not open for them, and after 
they have been there 30, 60, or 90 days, having had some experi- 
ence in Army life, and liking many features of it, a great many 
of them want to reenlist. The opinion of the Chief of Staff and 
others is that from this source they will be able to get the num- 
ber of men they want in times of peace; and this is a peace-time 
proposition. Now, this being true, does anyone mean to say 
that they expect to enlist men in this country and send them 
back to relieve the boys in France? We all know that not a 
single one will be sent across to take the place of a boy there. 
IApplause.] No one in the War Department intimated such a 
thing; on the contrary, it was distinctly stated that this pro- 
posed Army was a peace-time Army that they want for this 
country. They now have the Army in France with which they 
expect to wind up the war with Germany. It is my judgment 
also that there would be very few men who would enlist in this 
country now, after being discharged from the Army, for the 
purpose of going back to France to do police duty, and it is 
absurd to talk about reenlisting men from the source I have men- 
tioned in the United States, to send them back to France, so that 
some one now in France could be discharged and sent home. We 
know that is practically impossible. There are thousands of 
our soldiers in France now who have been put on priority and 
are waiting for ships to bring them home, and sending more men 
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across would not provide any additional ships with which to 
bring back those now in the service abroad. 

Once you authorize an Army of 500,000 men you may rest 
assured that you will have that Army during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, because we have the officers now, and 
when they get the men they will keep them, as they would be 
authorized to do. If you do not authorize such an Army, auto- 
matically on the proclamation of peace we will return to the 
national-defense act, under which the Army would have to be 
organized on a basis of 175,000 men; and they could, and would, 
demobilize the present Army and bring the soldiers home. The 
adoption of this new proposed Army would not hasten the de- 
mobilization, about which the War Department has been so 
severely criticized. I am not much in sympathy with this talk 
that they are not trying to demobilize and are not doing their 
best. I believe they are; there is no good reason why they 
should want to keep men in France who have already been 
ordered home and are waiting for ships to bring them. I know 
that the department—at least they say so, and I believe it—is 
doing its utmost to get transports and additional facilities for 
the purpose of bringing soldiers home as rapidly as possible, 
and I believe that by the beginning of the next fiscal year, at 
which time, under the terms of the bill proposed, we would only 
be beginning te organize this Army of 500,000 men, a majority 
of our soldiers will have been returned to the United States 
and demobilized. Of course there are no-real facts to sustain 
an argument that by adopting this bill for a great Army we 
would hasten the return of the boys in France. 

The truth is, and the real question is, Do you want an Army 
of 500,000 men in peace times, or do you believe that an Army 
of 175,000 is enough? I am firmly convinced that when peace 
comes we should return to the national-defense act and thereby 
force a reduction in the size of our Army and the demobilization 
of all those now in the service. We have heard a good deal of 
talk about unscrambling and returning to peace conditions. 
Here we have a situation whereby if you enact this bill, as pro- 
posed by the Committee on Rules, you force an absolute un- 
scrambling of the War Department upon the proclamation of 
peace and a return to peace-time conditions and a peace-time 
Army. If you adopt the other suggestion, as embodied in the- 
legislation proposed, you contine war-time conditions until at 
least June 30, 1920. Our expenses have been enormous, the 
burdens of taxation are heavy, and we ought not to continue 
them by maintaining a large standing Army in times of peace; 
and I do not believe that this House has any desire to adopt 
the provisions contained in the legislation proposed by a 
majority of the Committee on Military Affairs. 7 

Mr. MeCULLOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WISE. I will. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Does the gentleman say that is the prop- 
osition before the House, whether we shall haye 175,000 or 
500,000 men? 

Mr. WISE. That is the real issue, and for that reason I 
want the legislation recommended by the Committee on Rules 
to pass, because it would authorize us to enlist under the 
national-defense act an Army of only 175,000 men. I do not 
want, and I do not think the House wants, to enact the other 
legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, let us see of we can get the situn- . 
tion clearly in our heads. The military appropriation bill car- 
ries a legislative item providing for enlistments in the Regular 
Army and providing in the national-defense act also for a tem- 
porary Army composed of men enlisted for one year. 

The rule now before us provides for the consideration of a 
bill proposing, practically, to repeal certain provisions—section 
7 and section 14—of the act of May 8, 1917. Section 14 merely 
suspends the operation of existing law which conflicts with that 
act. Section 7 of that act provides that enlistments in the Regu- 
lar Army shall be for the period of the emergency. If these two 
sections to that extent be_repealed, the national-defense act 
comes into effect again, providing for enlistments in the Regular 
Army for three years with the colors and four years with the 
reserves, or a total of seven years, The enlistments now are for 
the period of the emergency. No one has yet defined by law the 
meaning of the word “ emergency” in this connection. I think 
that it is quite impossible for a good many months to come to 
bring all of the American Army out of Europe and leave no 
portion of the Army there. I take it that it is certain that the 
President will not recall all of the American Army from Europe 
for some months to come. He will have a definition of the word 
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“emergency.” He can discharge men from the Army now in 
the service when he pleases. It does not end with four months 
after peace is declared under the law, because any construction 
which may have been made by the Army is subject to recon- 
sideration by the President. 

Now, what is the situation. We want the boys whe were 
drafted given a chance to come home. [Applause.] They will 
not be given that chance unless there is some way to provide 
for some American Army in Europe. The President will not 
have them brought home until he has somebody there to take 
the place of a portion of them. Under this bill, if it passes, and 
to the extent that it goes, it is all right. Under this bill, if it 
passes, men must enlist in the Regular service for seven years. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. No; I can not. Under the proposition for a 
temporary Army this will enlist them for one year’s service. It 
is believed, notwithstanding the gentleman who last occupied 
the floor, that there are a good many boys in Europe who would 
be willing to remain on a one-year enlistment, but who are not 
willing to remain for an enlistment of seven years—three years 
with the colors. If this bill passes, of course the proposition is 
that the provision in the Army appropriation bill will go out. It 
is not intended that there should be any further legislation if 
this bill : 

If this bill passes, the only provision for an army in Europe 


will be by enlisting men for a period of seven years, and it can 7 


not be done. The result will be that the President will declare 
that the emergency continues, and the boys who were drafted 
will continue in Europe under the draft, instead of having 
there those who would like to remain en a one-year enlistment. 
[Applause.] 


Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I tried to ex- | Bi 


plain in the beginning that this was a resolution merely to 
consider a bill, and that it was wholly unrelated, so far as 
the parliamentary situation was concerned, to the Army appro- 
priation bill. This authorizes enlistments to the extent of 
175,000. Let me be perfectly frank about the matter. There 
is pending before the Committee on Rules a resolution to make 
in order a proposition to enlist 500,000 men. If this House 
shall vote down a proposition to enlist 175,000 men, as a 
member of the Committee on Rules I shall hesitate somewhat 
to vote for a rule to enlist 500,000 men. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

. Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield to my colleague from 
New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. SNELL. Is there any definite proposition before the 
Committee on Rules to vote on a proposition whether we would 
have 500,000 men or not? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. My colleague did not; but gen- 
tlemen on that side have chosen to connect this resolution up 
with the legislation that is pending in the Army appropriation 
bill. This is a proposition to consider a bill wholly independent 
of the Army appropration bill. 
` Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Did the gentleman from Illi- | Austin 


nois desire to ask me a question? 
| Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I simply wanted to ask the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee whether there is anything of record 


to indicate that this proposes to make in order a bill for the | Britte 


enlistment of 175,000 men? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, well, that is the law. If 
this passes, then they will be authorized to enlist 175,000 vol- 
unteers in the Regular Army. 

Mr. MADDEN. That would be three years with the colors 
and four years with the reserve? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; but amendments are in 
order on this proposition to make it one year or three years, 

Mr. FIELDS.. And if the gentleman will yield, I state that 
an amendment will be offered to do away with the four-year 
reserve and make it one year with the colors and two years 
With the reserves. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr, BARKLEY. This Senate bill simply will repeal certain 


restrictions that were placed on the national defense act by the 
act of May, 1917, with reference to the term of enlistment, but 
not in any way touching the size of the permanent Regular 
Army, and in that event how would any amendment be in order 
to change the size of the Regular Army as fixed by Jaw? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If this shall pass as it stands 
it will then be in order, if I am correctly informed by the Com- 


mittee on Military Affairs, to enlist 175,000 men under what is 
known as the national defense act. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the gentleman, in the beginning, if I 
did not misunderstand him, stated that an amendment to make 
ee or to reduce it from 175,000, would be in order on 

his bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think it would. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I can not see how it would. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I could draw such an amend- 
ment, but I am not in favor of the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. All time has expired. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee (while the House was dividing), 
Mr, Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 172, nays 162, 
answered “ present” 2, not voting 93, as follows: 


YEAS—172. 
Alexander Donovan Johnson, Ky, Romjue 
Almon Doolittle Jones ouse 
Ashbrook Doremus Keating Rubey 
well Doughton Kelly, Pa Rucker 
yres ne Kettner bath 
Bankhead Dupré Key, Ohio Sanders, La 
Barkley Dyer Kitehin Saunders, Va. 
Beakes Eagan La Follette uy 
Beshlin Eagle LaGuardia Sherley 
Black Essen Larsen Sherwood 
Blackmon Evans Lazaro Shouse 
and, Va. Ferris Lea, Cal, Sims 
Blanton Fields Ga. Sisson 
Brand Fisher Lesher Slayden 
Brodbeck Flood Lever Small 
Buchanan Foster beck Smith, C. B. 
Burnett Gallagher Lonergan nook 
Byrnes, 8. C. Gallivan Lundeen Stafford 
Byrns, Tenn. Gard Lunn Steagall 
Campbell, Kans, Garner McAndrews Stedman 
Campbell, Pa. Garrett, Teun, McClintic Steele 
Candler, Miss. Garrett, Tex. McKeown Stephens, Miss, 
Cantrill w McLemore Sterling 
8 Gordon ansflel Sullivan 
Carter, Okla Gray, Ala Martin Sumners 
Claypool G Mays Thompson 
Cleary Griffin Moon Tillman 
Coady Hamlin Neely Van Dyke 
Collier saree Nelson, J. M Vinson 
Connally, Tex. Harrison, Miss. Oldfield Walton 
Connelly, Kaus. astings liver, Ala. Wat 
Crosser Hayden ermyer Watson, Va 
Davey Heflin t Wea 
Davis Hilliard Padgett Welling 
Decker Holland Polk Welt 
Dent Houston in Whaley 
Denton Howard iney, H.T Wilson, La. 
Dewalt Huddleston Rainey, J. W Wilson, Tex. 
Dickinson Hull, Tenn. er Wingo 
Dies Humphreys Rayburn Wise 
Dill goe Riordan Woodyard 
Dixen Jacoway Robinson Wright 
Dominick James berg Young, Tex. 
NAYS—162, 
Fordney Knutson Pou 
Anthony Foss Kraus Powers 
Frear Kreider Purnell 
Bacharach Freeman Lam Ramsey 
er French Le! ch n 
irch Fuller, III Little Randa 
Bland, Ind, Garlan Rankin 
n G Lufkin Rogers 
Browne Good McArthar Rose 
Brownin, Gould McCulloch Rowe 
Burroughs Graham, III McFadden Sanders, Ind. 
Butler Green, Iowa 3 Sanford 
Cannon Greene, Mass. Schall 
Cary Greene, Vt. Melangi kun, n Iowa 
Chandler, Okla, Griest Madd t, Mich. 
Clark, Pa dle, — Selle 
n H ton, Mich. Mann Siegel 
Cooper, Ohio Harrison, Va. Mapes Sinnott 
Copley Haskell Merritt Slemp 
Crago pe — Miller. Wash. oan 
Cramton Hawley Mondell Smith, Idaho 
Currie, Mich Hayes Montagne Smith, Mich, 
Curry. Heaton Moore, Pa. Snell 
Da Heese wer + ara Ind. 1 — 
ger Cc OT; ee on 
Darrow Hollingsworth Morin Stiness 
Denison Hull, lowa Mott Sweet 
Dillon Husted Switzer 
Dowell Hutchinson Nelson, A. Temple 
Dunn Ireland Nichols, Mich, Tilson 
Edmonds Johnson, S. Dak. Olney Timberlake 
tt Juul Osborne Tinkham 
Ellsworth Kahn Paigo Towner 
Elston Kearns Parker, N. J. Vestal 
Kennedy, own Parker, N. Y Voigt 
Fairchild, B. L. Kiess, Pa. eters Volstead 
ess 277 Phelan alsh 
Focht Kinkaid Platt Ward 
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— N 
Wason White, Me. Winslow Zihlman 
Watson, Pa. Williams Wood, Ind. 
Wheeler Wilson, Ili. Young, N. Dak. 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Emerson London 
NOT VOTING—93. 

Barnhart Fairchild, G. W. N Sears 
Bell . Fairfield Linthicum Shackleford 
Benson Farr 3 Shallenberger 
Booher Elynn MeCormick Smith, T, F. 
Borland Francis McLaughlin, Pa, Stephens, Nebr, 
Bowers Fuller, Mass. Maher Stevenson 
Brumbaugh andy Mason Strong 
Caldwell Gillett Miller, Minn. Swift 
Carew Godwin, N, C. Nicholls, S. C. Tague 
Carlin Goodall Nolan Taylor, Ark. 
Carter, Mass. Graham, Pa. Norton Taylor, Colo, 
Chandier, N. I. Gray, N. J. Oliver, N. Y. Templeton 
Church Hamill O’Shannessy Thomas 
Clark, Fla. Hamilton, N. Y. Park Treadway 
Cooper, W. Va Heintz Porter Vare 
Cooper, Wis. Helm Pratt Venable 
Costello Helvering Price Waldow 
Cox ITensley Ragsdale Walker 
Crisp - Hood Reavis ebb 
Delaney Johnson, Wash. eed White, Ohio 
Dempsey Kehoe Roberts Woods, Iowa 
Dooling Kelley, Mich. Rowland j 
Drukker Kennedy, R. I. Russell x 
Estopinal Kincheloe Sanders, N. Y. | 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: | 
Until further notice: i 
Mr. Racspare with Mr. Jonxsox of Washington. 

Mr. Benson with Mr, Treapway. 

Mr. BELL with Mr. VARE. 

Mr. HrLat with Mr. PRATT. 

Mr. CARLIN with Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. CALDWELL with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 

Mr. Ganpy with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Gopwin with Mr. Grorce W. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Hxxslxx with Mr. Carter of Massachusetts. 

Mr. KINCHELOE with Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin. 

Mr, Taytor of Colorado with Mr. DRUKKER. 

Mr, Tague with Mr. Swirt. 

Mr. Wess with Mr. DEMPSEY. 

The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I present the conference report and 
statement of the managers on the Post Office appropriation bill 
(H. R. 13308) for printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13308) makin, 


Post Office Department for the 
other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed under the rule. 
VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 


The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself into 
he Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HustrHnExs] will take the 
ehair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill S. 5279, with Mr. Humpnreys in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
S. 5279, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


‘A bill (S. 5279) to authorize the resumption of voluntary cnlistment in 
the Regular Army, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of sections 7 and 14 of the act enti- 
dled “An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Mili- 
tary Establishment of the United States,” approved y 18, 1917, as 
imposes restrictions upon enlistments in the Regular — 165 are herewith 
repealed in so far as they apply to enlistments and reenlistments in the 
Regular Army after the date of approval of this act. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I think I may state very briefly 
that no Member of this House opposes the proposition of restor- 
ing the system of voluntary enlistment as it existed prior to the 
declaration of war and the adoption of the conscription bill, AN 
that this bill does is to restore enlistments voluntarily in the 
Army of the United States under the national-defense act of 
June 8, 1916. I had hoped that we could take care of that situa- 
tion without any rule under the legislative features in the Army 
appropriation bill. Personally I went before the Committee on 
Rules and asked to bring in a rule that would make in order the 
legislative features of the Army appropriation bill as reported 
by the committee subject to any germane amendment, so that the 
House might fight the whole thing out and we could decide ex- 
actly what ought to be done under the present situation. Now, 


appropriations for the service of the 
cal year ending June 30, 1920, and for 


I am sure, absolutely sure, that there is not a Member of this 
House who oppeses the proposition that the law in regard to 
voluntary enlistments in the Military Establishment which ex- 
isted prior to the declaration of war and the adoption of the act 
of May 18, 1917, which is the draft act. I am perfectly sure 
nobody opposes that legislation. The only question left is, What 
should be the period of enlistment? Under the law which ex- 
isted prior to the adoption of that act all enlistments were for 
the period of three years with the colors and four years in the 
reserve. A suggestion has been made that under the present 
circumstances it would be a wise idea to allow that act to be 
amended so as to provide for a voluntary enlistment for a period 
of one year, and I wish to state to the House that, so far as I any 
personally concerned, I shall support any amendment which 
authorizes the enlistment for the period of one year. [Applause.] 
I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. GREENE]. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, like all men who 
are disposed to accede to the philosophy which ought to govern 
good American citizenship, those of us who were opposed to the 
rule must accept the order of the House and abide by its deci- 
sion. However, I can not help but express my regret at the 
action this House has taken to-day, because I am as firmly per- 
suaded as any man can be who has tried to give some serious 


attention to Army legislation—more particularly during this 


crisis which has confronted us in the last year and a half, and 
which is by no means over—that the House will some day come 
to the conclusion that this action was hasty, abrupt, and not 
well founded. I am afraid we are going through that experi- 
ence which is characteristic of human nature, and that so often, 
after periods of long tense stress and superheightened energy 
along some line of great consequence, leads us to relax and re- 
lapse and to subside in our energies and in our purposes, when 
we begin to think the strain is about over, and to go sometimes 
just as far the other way in mischievous reaction as patrioti- 
cally and purposefully we were inclined to go in a better way. 
before. I am afraid we are going through that pendulum sway 
which is so characteristic of human nature, and that our reaction 
may make us just as much difficulty during this period of quasi 
peace as our failure to go through under the tension of war might 
have brought us into another set of difficulties at that time. 

The Army legislation now on the bill that was under discus- 
sion in the House had no direct relation to foreign policy. That 
was simply the regular annual Army appropriation bill. It 
could not have any such relation to foreign policy, and all you 
gentlemen of experience on this floor know that it is not part of 
the practice of this House to write any foreign policies into an 
annual Army appropriation bill. It was, however, very mani- 
fest from the state of the world’s affairs and from the foreign 
policies that our Nation is already engaged in, that in making 
the annual Army appropriations we should make a provision 
for au army sufficient to tide us through this emergency, what- 
ever it may be under the existing circumstances. How long that 
emergency indicated in the law raising emergency troops will 
last as a fact or in law no man in this House can guess. No man 
in the world would presume to guess. But we do know one very 
significant thing, that when the peace table comes to some deter- 
mination and decision as to what shall be the terms of. peace, 
and when the various Governments involved shall have ratified 
that decision and we shall have a legal peace, then, and then only, 
the President can issue his proclamation declaring that peace a 
fact; and the emergency under which all this large army was 
raised will be declared officially to be at an end. If we do not 
enact something like the legislation proposed in the Army bill, 
then, as if it were yesterday’s snow before to-day’s sun, all the 
great existing emergency army will melt out of existence, and 
we will be left with a paltry 175,000 enlisted men under the 
national defense act. 

Now, suppose the terms of the peace table do provide that 
we are to take some part in guarding peoples and properties 
and interests in Europe while the normal conditien of peace 
is being restored there. How are you going to divide the 175,000 
soldiers, which is the limit of the terms of the national-defense 
act in time of peace, between this country with its home mili- 
tary garrisons, our insular possessions, and their normal garri- 
sons and the force that we shall be required to keep in Europe? 
How are you going to do it? Can anybody figure it out mathe- 
matically and leave any respectable force in any place? 

Not only that, my friends, but here is, I think, a part of the 
situation we can not afford to blink at, although no one can 
sum the situation up in a mere five-minute talk.* All that has 
been said on this floor heretofore has been in relation to a 
so-called emergency existing in Europe. I ask you in your 
calmest moments of thought to question yourselves whether 
the emergency is in Europe alone or whether it is not also right 
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now in our own country, and whether it may not continue to be a 
most serious and threatening emergency in our own country for 
months after the President has issued his official proclamation 
declaring that the emergency in Europe is over. z 

That is the proposition that you and I may be called upon 
to face some day, perhaps before many months. I do not be- 
lieve that the American people will ever be satisfied with our 
going away to-day, leaving them only with a bare defense of 
175,000 men in the Regular Army when some great emergency 
in this country may possibly come in the course of these anx- 
iously troublous times. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chajrman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, there is no need of 
any of us trying to deceive ourselves about the matter that we 
are now considering. We have the plain, barefaced proposition 
before us for voluntary enlistment in the Regular Army, under 
the national defense act of 1916, in peace time. What strategic 
relation this act may have to the military appropriation bill 
remains to be seen. The question that we have just passed upon 
in voting for the rule, making in order this legislation and the 
real question we are facing on this bill, is whether or not the 
Congress of the United States in time of peace wants a greater 
Army than 175,000 men in the line, with officers and other units 
bringing it up to more than 200,000, and in case of emergency 
or threatened public danger, to which the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Greene] has referred, should occur, the President in 
his discretion could bring the Regular Army up to 400,000 or 
whether or not we, the Congress of the United States, are in fa- 
vor of a standing Army in time of peace of 500,000 men. That 
is the plain proposition, and we need not try to deceive ourselves. 
I, for one, am absolutely opposed to a large standing Army in 
time of peace—to be supported by our already overburdened 
taxpayers. 

Now, a great deal has been said here in the last few minutes 
about the boys that we have sent over to France. God knows, 
gentlemen, we all want the boys to come home from across the 
seas, and come now; but who sent the boys to France? The 
distinguished gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] stands 
upon this floor and weeps that the boys may come back from 
France, when he was the princely knight that led in the selective- 
draft fight that sent every one of them to Europe. [Applause.] 

Now, then, the same law that the gentleman and the rest of 
us supported upon this floor that sent the boys to France gave 
the President of the United States the power to keep them 
there until the emergency was over. Many of the men on the 
floor of this House opposed lodging that discretion with the 
President or anybody else, but the gentleman from California 
{Mr, Kann], and, if I remember correctly, likewise the gentle- 
man from IIlinois [Mr. Mann], said they were willing to trust 
the President with the Army of the United States until the 
emergency was over. 

What is the matter with you here to-day that you are not 
willing to still trust him? What has the President done that 
does not entitle him to the same confidence and trust that you 
imposed in him before the armistice was signed? What has 
come ver you men? I will tell you, gentlemen. We are play- 
ing the baby act. We are trying to shift our own responsibili- 
ties to the shoulders of others, What we ought to say now, 
and what we should have said severa! days ago, is that when 
this war was over with Germany that every soldier boy who 
wanted to come home and finish his education; that wanted 
to come home and take up the job that is being held for him; 
that every farmer's son that wants to again take up the plow 
he left in the fence corner should for these reasons and upon 
their own applications be discharged, and discharged now. [Ap- 
plause.] Yet when that proposition was offered here to the ap- 
propriation bill a point of order was made against it. 

Now, what do we propose to do in this bill? We propose to 
go back to the peace Army plan as provided by the national- 
defense act, and until that time, gentlemen, you have all the 
Army you want until this emergency has passed. Let me tell 
you, gentlemen, you need not be uneasy. There is not going 
to be any more fighting in Europe, so far as our boys are con- 
cerned, with Germany. Germany has been whipped to a frazzle, 
and the American soldier did it. [Applause.] And I want to 
tell you another thing—no such Army as ours has ever been mar- 
shaled on the field of conflict. They have gone through the 
valley and shadow of death in“ no man's land” and suffered ten 
thousand agonies that the rights, honor, and freedom of our own 
country should be forever preserved and maintained and that 
peoples everywhere should be free from military autocracy for 
all time—they have covered themselves with imperishable glory 
and will have the gratitude of our people forever. 

We have to-day this great Army to take care of our cvery 
need until the emergency is passed. [Applause.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. F 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
the proposition now before the House is to repeal sections 14 
and 7 of the selective-draft Jaw, by doing which we will revert 
to section 27 of the national-defense act, which is the enlist- 
ment section of that law, and which provides that men enlisted 
in the Regular Army of the United States shall be enlisted for 
seven years, three years with the colors and four years in the 
reserves. 

Now, I hope if any amendment is offered in this House to this 
bill, although it may not be in order, to change that enlistment 
period, that no man will make the point of order against it, 
but let us change that part of the law. [Applause.] 

I want to say to you, gentlemen, that so far as the Committee 
on Military Affairs is concerned, we went to the Committee on 
Rules and asked for bread and, in a sense, they gave us a stone. 
The Committee on Military Affairs for days and weeks, I may 
say, have been struggling with the legislation that is attached 
to the appropriation bill. I want to say, further, in order that 
you may understand clearly the position of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, that the officers of the Regular Army, the 
Secretary of War, and the Chief of Staff submitted a proposi- 
tion to us, asking us to make permanent a Military Establish- 
ment in this country by giving them 28,579 officers and 509,909 
men, as a permanent fixed peace--ime Military Establishment in 
this country. 

I think I speak truthfully when I say that there is not a 
single member of the Committee on Military Affairs that be- 
lieves in a large peace-time Regular Army. Therefore we denied 
it, and we brought in a substitute proposition, which simply pro- 
vides that the Regular Army may be enlisted up to its full war 
strength, and that an additional force sufficient to bring it up 
to 500,000 may be enlisted for one year, 

That is the proposition that we brought in to submit to this 
House. I want to say to you that so far as I am personally 
concerned I would not favor that proposition in time of peace, 
but I realize, as you realize, that it would be the part of wis- 
dom to provide at least an Army of 500,000 men, with such 
safeguards thrown around it as would disband the same at 
the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I regret I can not. I have not the time. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. McKENZIE, And that the officers commissioned to ofti- 
cer this special and distinct force would go out at the expira- 
tion of the period; in other words, hold temporary commis- 
sions. 

Now, realize this, that you can get rid of an army that is 
enlisted. Enlisted men enlist for a period of one or more years, 
and when the expiration of that time comes they go out; but 
the officer who is commissioned in the Regular Army becomes 
a fixture on this Government and has a vested right to hold 
his commission for life as long as he behaves himself, unless 
he is discharged for physical disability. 

Now, my friends, there was one other thing that influenced. 
us, and that was this, that we did believe there were some men 
in the service who would be willing to reenlist, and I had an 
amendment to make it possible for them to reenlist in this 
special force, part of which might be left in Europe. I have 
not been deceiving myself about these men coming back from 
Europe. I was one of those who voted for the draft act, along 
with the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun], to take these 
boys and put them into this war, much as I hated to do it; but 
our necessities and the national honor demanded it. We are 
in the war, and I say to you now that so far as I am concerned, 
having put our hand to the plow, we should not turn back until 
the job is finished. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from IIIinois 
has expired. : 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Icor], 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for four minutes. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I have been trying to flow this 
Military Committee since this bill came on the floor, but I 
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confess that they leave me in a very confused state of mind. 

I do not believe from the report that the War Department 

knows exactly what it wants for the next fiscal year, but if 

it does it has not communicated its views to the Committee on 

Military Affairs. I would prefer to believe that rather than 

that the Committee on Military Affairs has information that 

it does not wish to communicate to the House. 

When the rule was up here for discussion we learned from 
the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that it was necessary to do one 
thing for a certain purpose, and now we learn from the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. McKENZIE] and the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. Greene] that this army is needed for another 
purpose. 

I want to say that I am in favor of this country keeping its 
international obligations, and if it is necessary for us to main- 
tain troops in Europe during this emergency I want to see the 
Government maintain them there. But the gentleman from 
California starts out by saying that we can not raise 100,000 
volunteers in this country, and the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Mann] replies that these men in Europe are there for 
the emergency, that the President can return them whenever 
he wants, and that he will not return them for quite a while; 
that these men are entitled to come back; that he wants to 
see these drafted boys brought back, and in order to bring 
them back he is gong to vote to pass a law so as to enlist men 
who are over there who want to stay. Now, if anybody can 
follow that sort of reasoning and talk around and come out 
anywhere I should like to know who it is. 

The fact of the matter is that this legislation is necessary 
in order that we may have a Regular Army when the emer- 
gency ends. I understand that we have probably 20,000 or 
30,000 men in the Regular Army whose enlistments will expire 
when this emergency is over, and unless we reenlist some men 
at once when the emergency is over we will have no Army at all. 
Now, as far as this Army is concerned that is over there now 
or that may be necessary during the emergency, under the 
draft law these men can be kept there as long as they are 
needed, and when the emergency ends and the men are not 
needed then they can come back here, and we do not need 
anybody to take their places, and if the treaty makes it 
desirable for us to keep men there after peace is declared I 
think it will be time enough then to come to this Congress and 
ask us whether we are willing to vote to send men over there, 
or if the treaty requires us to do it then we can provide for 
those men. 

Now, I am not a military man, but I have been trying to fol- 
low these gentlemen who have been trying to tell us what we 
need to do, and, in my judgment, all we need to do, as far as the 
Army in Europe is concerned, is to appropriate enough money to 
keep the men over there during the emergency, and when the 
emergency ends, then we can bring them back. If there are 
men there now who are willing to stay over, we need no legis- 
lation. Now, I realize that these boys are entitled to come back. 
We want to see them back, but if the gentleman from California 
IMr. Kann] is correct, you can not get men in this country to 
volunteer to go over there to take their places, so the only way 
you can get men to go over there is to draft some more men. 
I am not in favor of drafting men now to go over there, for two 
reasons: In the first place, I do not think it is wise, and, in the 
second place, we will spend months and billions of dollars in 
equipping them to go over to take the place of those who are 
already there, and in all likelihood the new men would not be 
an effective force until the emergency was over. 

Mx. KAHN. Has the gentleman ever heard “the gentleman 
from California ” express a desire to draft men to go over there? 
Mr. IGOE. No; but let me tell you what the gentleman from 

California did say. You said you could not get 100,000 volun- 

teers in this country, did you not? 

Mr. KAHN. Under the terms of the Regular Army enlist- 
ment, which is three years in the Army and four years in the 
reserve. 

Mr. IGOE. May I ask the gentleman where he is going to get 
his volunteers? 

Mr. KAHN. The Military Committee bill provided for an- 
other organization that were to be allowed to volunteer for a 
period of one year outside of the Regular Army. 

Mr. IGOE. How many men does the gentleman think we can 
get if we provide for volunteers for one year in the Regular 


Army? 
Mr. KAHN. Volunteers for one year in the Regular Army? 
Br IGOE. I understood that was the gentleman’s propo- 
tion. 


Mr. KAHN. No; I said in this extra force. If you call for 
one-year enlistments in the Regular Army, I am inclined to 
think you can get a quarter of a million men, 


Mr, IGOE. And, then, in the extra force, how many can you 
get? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. IGOE. That leaves me in about the same position that I 
was before, and the House is in about the same position. 

Mr. KAHN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Crago]. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped that the Rules 
Committee of the House would adopt such a rule as would make 
it possible for us to consider several matters in this bill—first, 
a matter which has raised a great deal of discontent in this 
country, the matter of promotions, which were stopped by order 
of the War Department; second, the matter of the designating 
chevron, which designated the kind of service. We should 
have taken some legislative action on that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield there, just for 
one question? 

Mr. CRAGO. I have very little time, but I will yield to the 
gentleman for a short question. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Then the justification for asking for 
509,000 men is so that these men can wear these chevrons, is it? 

Mr. CRAGO. No; not at all In the next place I think we 
ought to have some legislation which would provide for some 
force to tide us over this emergency other than the Regular 
Army; but we have not been given that right in the rule which 
has been adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, had the war with Germany been pushed to 
a final conclusion, and the military and naval power of Germany 
entirely crushed, as it would inevitably have been had the war 
continued a few months longer, the problem of disbanding our 
Army more rapidly and the return of our Military Establish- 
ment to an entirely peace basis would have been much sim- 
plified. Gen. Foch, however, and we think wisely, concluded the 
armistice when he did in order to save lives which would un- 
doubtedly have been sacrificed if he had continued the offensive 
and absolutely conquered Germany on her own soil. Because 
of this very humane act we are now confronted with many 
problems not contemplated when our Army was formed. We 
had in view the final winning of the war in such a way that 
we would all know our work was finished, and that all our 
men could be sent home just as rapidly as transportation could 
be provided. Since we have these problems by reason of the 
armistice we should not hesitate to meet them in the proper 
spirit. 

Our men were content to remain as long as hostilities con- 
tinued; some of them now are perfectly willing to remain in 
the service; but the great body of them want to get home, and 
their wishes should be respected. We should be willing to lay 
aside our preconceived ideas of a peace-time Army and give 
the War Department all necessary legislation to enable them 
to form an Army composed of men who are willing and glad 
to remain in the service; and just as we give them a chance 
to enlist men, we thus give them a chance to send home the 
men who should be back in civil life; to withhold this authority 
may compel them to keep a great body of our soldiers abroad 
during the many months which may go by before a final treaty, 
of peace can be concluded and ratified by the different Gov- 
ernments. 

We should look at our present situation in the light of the 
past, and try to ayoid the errors of the past where it is at 
all possible. 

The sudden ending of the Spanish-American War in the sum- 
mer of 1898 is somewhat analogous to the present situation in 
Europe. The real problems confronting our Government after 
the cessation of hostilities in 1898 presented themselves with 
great force, and these problems grew as the months went by. 
during the time the terms of the treaty of peace with Spain 
were being discussed and finally ratified. 

The situation in the Philippines was more acute on the day 
this treaty was ratified than it was before hostilities with Spain 
had ceased. 

I have taken the following from The Military Unpreparedness 
of the United States, by Frederic L. Huidekoper, which, by the 
way, is a splendid history of our Military Establishment. His 
explanation of the situation as it existed before the treaty of 
peace with Spain had been ratified is here given: 


To cap the climax, Congress expressly stipulated that all volunteers 
“shall be discharged from the service of the United States when the 
purposes for which they were called into service shall have been accom- 

„or on the conclusion of hostilities.” 


pua This was tantamount to 
eaving the question to the 
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In many cases their demands were complied with in order to reduce 
military expenditures, but when the R were withdrawn from 
Cuba and Porto Rico the Government found itself greatly embarrassed 
by the demands of the volunteers, who had to be sent to replace them 
in order to hold those islands. y the time the treaty of peace was 
signed the volunteers had in turn been superseded by other Regulars, 
had been brought home and mustered out, so that the terms of the 
enlistment contracts had been complied with. The exigencies in the 
Philippines rendered such a course im ible. Allusion has already 
been made to the declaration of independence by the Filipinos, who were 
not permitted to participate in the operations culminating in the cap- 
ture of Manila. aving formed a government, they demanded recog- 
nition of it, but this was refused, although no steps were taken to pre- 
vent their acquiring control over substantially the rest of the archi- 
pelago, pariy owing to the paucity of our troops and petty owing to 
the policy laid down 15 our Government. This attitude, coupled with 
a fear that the United States was about to seize the islands, engendered 
such distrust and enmity that in October the Filipinos began to con- 
centrate their forces, to the number of some 40,000, around Manila and 
yirtually shut up the American Army under Gen. Otis in the city, where, 
apart from guarding 13,000 Spanish prisoners, it was compelled to 
maintain order among 300,000 hostile inhabitants. By January, 1899, 
Otis received a 30.895 reinforcement of 6,500 men, thus bringing his 
command up to 20,481, the lars, armed with the Krag-Jorgensen 
rifle, being only 5,872 strong, while the other 15,400 were 
teers, supplied with the obsolete Springfield. On February 4, 1 
gan the Philippine insurrection, which was not finally quelled 
more than three years later. Con had not only committed an 
egregious blunder the wording of the law of April 22, 1898, insti- 
tuting the volunteer army, but it neglected until March 2, 1899, to 
create other forces to replace it. In consequence of this failure, not 
until June 14, 1899—10 months after the necessity had ceased for the 
use of volunteers called out under the act of 1898—did a sufficiency of 
Regulars reach the Philippines to permit Otis to send home any of his 
volunteer troops, and not until October 11 did the first of the newly- 
created force Join him. As a matter of fact, the last of these regi- 
ments—the Forty-eighth Volunteer Infantry: not arrive at Manila 
until January 25, 1900. Owing to the lack of a Regular Army large 
enough to respond to the increased demands in the two hemispheres, 
the Government was confronted by two alternatives, namely, either to 
abandon the Philippines entirely or to endeavor to hold them by re- 
taining in service such troops as were available. Having determined 
upon the latter course, it was compelled to break its contract and to 
hold the men, who had volunteered for the War with Spain only, 
through a succession of active Ld 8 lasting for six months after 
the period when their term of enlistment had legally expired. 

I have gone into this matter at length, because I was in the 
Philippines at this time in command of one of our volunteer 
organizations, and we knew that it was absolutely necessary 
for us to remain there even though our terms of enlistment 
expired with the signing of the treaty. 

In the Philippines we did more fighting, lost more men, after 
the war with Spain was over than we had lost during the war, 
and on the day of the signing of this treaty this small force 
in the Philippines was entrenched in and about the city of 
Manila, guarding that city and the base of all our supplies from 
the attacks of the Philippine Army. During all these months 
of campaigning in the heat and unhealthful climate of the 
Philippines we realized something was wrong at home, and 
it took months for Congress to make up its mind to organize 
temporary forces in addition to recruiting the Regular Estab- 
lishment in order that these men whose terms of enlistment 
had expired months before might be relieved. I hope the pres- 
ent Congress will not delay matters in such a way that we 
will be criticized for failing to do our plain and manifest duty. 

The bill which we indorsed contemplates an average Military 
Establishment after July 1, 1919, of 509,000 men only, and 
every man who has enlisted either in the Regular Army, a part 
of this force, or in the temporary force to be organized for one 
year makes it possible to return a man from the Army can- 
tonments or from the battle fields of France to his home, and 
any delay in providing for the organization of the force con- 
templated by this act just to that extent delays the return to 
their homes of the men who are already in the Army, but who 
are not willing to remain in it during the long months which 
must elapse while the treaty of peace is being considered. 

In connection with what I have quoted from Maj. Huide- 
koper’s book, I call attention to the fact that following the 
Spanish-American War we had greater problems confronting us 
as a Nation than we had during that war; and if you will 
refer to the CONGRESSIONAL Record, Fifty-fifth Congress, third 
session, pages 2364 almost inclusive to 2688, you will find that 
the Senate and the House spent much time in consideration of 
that situation when it was proposed to raise a volunteer force 
of 100,000 men, and the same arguments were urged against 
that particular military step then that you hear urged against 
this now. One hundred thousand men were eventually author- 
ized for use in the Philippine Islands and elsewhere. Yet at 
the end of the greatest war in the history of the world, when 
these great problems are confronting us, we are hesitating to 
allow our Military Establishment a reorganization of the Regu- 
lar Army to provide for a volunteer force for one year of two 
or three hundred thousand men. The situation in the Philip- 
pines was more acute at the time the treaty of peace was rati- 
fied in the Senate than it ever was before. The men were com- 
pelled to stay in the Philippines for six months after their terms 
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of enlistment had expired, because of the fact that Congress 
spent five or six months in deliberating on what they should do 
in order to provide a force to take the place of these men 
whose terms of enlistment had expired. 

I do not want us to make the same mistake now and sit here 
splitting hairs while men in Europe are anxious to be returned; 
and it is impossible for all to be returned until we do provide 
legislation under which a force shall be formed to take their 
places over there. After July 1 every man in the forces author- 
ized by this act approved by the committee would take the place 
of a man in Europe who wants to come home. Prior to that 
date every man who enlists in the yoluntary force will take the 
place of a man in cantonments who wants to return to his home 
now. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Craco was granted unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I want to make it clear to you just what this bill will accom- 
plish if enacted into law. It is understood that it will be 
amended to provide for one-year enlistments, and we all agree 
that the term of enlistment should be so reduced. This measure 
repeals sections 7 and 14 of the selective-draft act of May 18, 
1917, and permits a return to the Hay Army reorganization act 
of June 3, 1916. The Hay Act provided for 64 regiments of In- 
fantry, 25 regiments of Cavalry, 21 regiments of Artillery, the 
Coast Artillery Corps, and so on, aggregating 175,000 men in a 
time of peace, but a much larger number in time of war. The 
bill that we are now considering will go into effect in a time of 
war, so that the maximum, and not the minimum, number of 
volunteers may be enlisted. Now, in my opinion, there is no 
reason why a half million men could not be enlisted under the 
terms of the Army reorganization act. I have read the act care- 
fully. I have also inquired of the members of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and no one has been able to point out anything 
that would prevent the General Staff from changing the tables 
of organization and thus make the regiments mentioned in the 
law large enough to accommodate all the men they have asked 
for. I have here a table prepared by an officer of the General 
Staff which estimates that there might be obtained a maximum 
of 288,185 enlisted men and 11,864 officers, or a total of 300,049, 
under the Hay Act. This estimate was made in 1917 and was 
undoubtedly based on the old tables of organization. Everyone 
knows that the war strength of our regiments has been greatly 
increased since that time. 

I understood the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] to 
say a few minutes ago that the maximum number of volunteer 
enlisted men that could now be obtained was 250,000. 

Mr. KAHN. That was not the maximum; I said it was an 
easy matter to get that many men. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Under the terms of this bill 38,000 more men 
may be enlisted than the number mentioned in the estimate 
made by the gentleman from California. I wanted to bring that 
fact to the attention of the House, so that you need not fear that 
you are limiting the Army that may be raised by voluntary en- 
listments during the present emergency to 175,000 men. We can 
have a voluntary Army of 288,000 enlisted men and eleven or 
twelve thousand officers, or a total at least of 300,000 men. T 
wanted to impress that fact upon the House, so that when you 
vote for this bill you may know that instead of voting for the 
175,000 men you are actually voting for at least 300,000, and. in 
my judgment, 500,000 men may be obtained. After peace is de- 
clared the number in the line of the Army will be reduced to 
175,000 men, but that will not take place until at least four 
months after the treaty is signed and proclaimed. [Applause.] 

The table to which I have referred is to be found on page T3 
of volume 2 of the National Service Library, edited by Maj. 
Charles E. Kilbourne, of the General Staff, and is as follows: 


Estimated authorized strength of ny Army under the national-dcfcnse 
act. 


Minimum, 
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Estimated authorized strength of the Army, etc.—Continued. 


were in the Quartermaster’s Corps, and about 8,814 in other 
branches. 

There were 5,021 Jewish commissioned officers in the Army, 
of whom 30 were colonels, 202 majors, 782 captains, and 4,007 
lieutenants. In the Navy there were 205 commissioned officers, 
including 1 rear admiral, and in the Marine Corps 25 commis- 
sioned officers. Over 30,000 Jewish soldiers went from New York 
City alone, Philadelphia sent over 7,000, and about 3,000 from 
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Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. EMERSON]. 


Mr, EMERSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I want to thank the chairman of the committee for yielding this 
tiine to me. I am in favor of this bill if it will do anything to 
bring back the boys from France. I want to say that I am not 
in favor of the plenipotentiaries coming to an agreement whereby 
we will have to keep a large number of soldiers in Europe after 
the war is over. 

Junnus Kann, our esteemed Member of Congress from the 
State of California, born in Germany, ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the great Military Affairs Committee and its next chair- 
man, leader at the war session of this Congress in the fight in 
favor of the military bill as desired by experts, uftered these 
words: 

I am an American, for America first, last, and all the time; no other 
country appeals to me. 

Jurivs Kanx's liberty-loving attitude is a symbol of what 
America and Americans stand for. [Applause.] His untiring 
work in this Congress for his country, his intelligent and fear- 
less guidance, places him in the front rank of American states- 
men. IApplause.] 

There may be excellent reasons for the establishment of a 
Jewish nation in Palestine for the persecuted Jews of other 
countries, but the Jews in this country are satisfied and contented 
with the liberty, freedom, and opportunity they have enjoyed 
here for many decades. 

If there is to be a league of nations I hope it will provide, 
among other things, that citizens of all classes, races, religions, 
and creeds shall have equal protection of the laws of the coun- 
tries in which they live—the same freedom, at least, that we have 
in the United States. 

Previous to the Civil War Jews came to this country as indi- 
viduals, but after the war conditions in Russia forced them to 
come to America to find an asylum from the oppression of Rus- 
sian tyranny. Since 1870 they have come here in large numbers. 
In 1880 it was estimated there were 250,000 Jews in the United 
States, mostly belonging to the mercantile class; now there are 
several million distributed among all trades, professions, and in 
the mercantile pursuits. 

Junius KAHN says: 

This country has been their Zion for 140 years. They ought to be 
so loyal to the flag of the United States as to leave no desire whatever 
in the heart of any man of the faith to carry any other flag. 

Let us see how the Jewish-American has Nved up to this ad- 
vice during this present war. Jewish-American soldiers have 
done their part and have gone over the top for American institu- 
tions and for the honor of the flag. Thus they have shown their 
love and appreciation for a country that gave them liberty and 
opportunity. There were in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
during this war between 150,000 and 200,000 Jews. Of 80,000 
tabulated, 69,000 were in the Army, 8,800 in the Navy, and about 
1,700 in the Marine Corps. Of the 69,000 in the Army, 35,000 
were in the Infantry, 6,500 in the Artillery, 9,300 in the Medical 
Corps, 3,964 in the Signal Corps, 1,895 were in the Engineer 
Corps, 1,213 in the Cavalry, 1,019 in the Ordnance branch, 3,521 


In casualties the Jewish soldiers suffer heavily, probably, 
more than is generally expected. Out of a total of 64,157 casual- 
ties reported on November 1, 1918, 2,502 were Jewish troops, or 
nearly 4 per cent of the total. 

The entire Jewish population in the United States is about 
3 per cent of the total population, and if these casualty lists 
signify anything it means that the Jewish Americans furnished 
from 4 to 5 per cent of the total personnel, or more than their 
share. And the beautiful part of it all is the large number of 
them were Jewish volunteers, and this is from statisties. 

It was the Seventy-seventh (Upton) Division that was in the 
thick of the fight at the Argonne Forest, and it was @ Jewish 
battalion belonging to the famous Three hundred and eighth 
that won deathless glory for itself and for the honor of the 
Jewish name in the Argonne. 

Many have been cited for bravery, and it will be found in the 
Jast analysis that the Jewish Americans have done their part in 
this great war, and history will write their names alongside of 
the other brave American boys who have made themselves im- 
mortal. In conclusion, I will read the poem to America written 
by a Jewish poet by the name of Emma Lazarus: 


Not like the brazen t of Greek fame, 
With conquering limbs astride from land to land; 
Here at our sunset gates shall stand 


A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 
Is the aes iar ‘htning, and her name 
Mother of Exiles. m her beacon hand 


Glows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes command 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities x 
“Keep, ancient ary your storied pomp!” eried she, 
With silent lips. “Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses, yearning to breathe free— 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore 

Send those, the homeless, tempest-tost to me. 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 

During the above remarks Mr, Emerson’s time expired, and 
the following occurred: 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to revise and extend his remarks, 

Mr. LONDON. I object to that. 

Subsequently, by unanimous consent, Mr. EMERSON had leave 
to extend his remarks. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TIL SON]. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, on the portion of this bill on 
which we are all agreed I shall not spend much time. As a 
matter of fact, the bill now before us for consideration was in- 
cluded by the Military Affairs Committee in the Army appropria- 
tion bill. It removes the restrictions now upon enlistments in 
the Regular Army. Therefore there is no difference between 
us as to the bill now before us, but the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee in the Army bill proposed to go much further than this. 

Let us assume that a Regular Army of 175,000 men of the 
line could be enlisted under this provision. The committee, 
after hearing the Secretary of War and his military advisers, 
were not inclined to believe that we should leave the Military 
Establishment reduced to that point during the next fiscal year. 

If anyone on the committee favored a larger Regular Army, 
I do not know who it was. We all agreed that we did not 
wish to increase the Regular Establishment at this time. An 
amendment which would have been proposed here, had the 
legislative part of the Army bill been made in order, provided 
that at no time should the Regular Army exceed the peace- 
time requirement of 175,000 men of the line, and, my friend 
from Texas (Mr. GARRETT) to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that proposition does not increase the Regular Army by one 
officer or one man, 

It was made very emphatic to us that it would be unsafe 
if we did not have some provision for a larger number of troops 
which it was believed we might need during the next year. 
For that additional number of troops we proposed a temporary, 
force, to be enlisted for a term not to exceed one year, but to 
be used for such time only as might be considered necessary. 

Our reason for providing for that force was just this: There 
are in France a large number of men who would like to come 
home and be mustered out of the service and whom we should 
like to bring home and have mustered out of the service, but 
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who can not be brought home until the emergency shall cease 
or until somebody shall take their places. Then, we do not 
know how that elastic term“ emergency“ will be construed. 

Finally, there are a large number of troops in this country, 
kept as a working force in the demobilization camps, who are 
being kept from their homes and business because there is no 
one to take their places. It may be that there are thousands 
of discharged soldiers who would be glad to go there and take 
their places in the demobilization force, but that can not be 
done until some provision is made for resuming enlistments. 

Our proposition was simply this: Let us have a voluntary 
Army for cleaning up after this war the same as we did after 
the Spanish War, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Craco] has just pointed out. The emergency at that time 
strung out for many long, weary months. We needed a num- 
ber of men, but we did not keep them in the Army at that time 
for another year or two. We went frankly before the people 
and said, “ We want enough men who are willing to go over- 
seas to the Philippines and do this service to come forward and 
offer their services,” and they did come forward, a consider- 
able number of regiments. They went overseas and performed 
that service, and did it well. They were a satisfied army. 
They had volunteered to do it. 

The issue between us comes right down to this: We must 
either keep those men over there indefinitely and keep the men 
in the demobilization camps in this country indefinitely as a, 
demobilization force or, on the other hand, we must prepare 
a temporary force to take their places and serve until the 
emergency shall be entirely over. 

I believe that there are a large number of men in this country 
who would be glad to enlist for this temporary work, a large 
number who will be willing to go overseas and take part in 
the work of the army of occupation. We ought to give 
them a chance to do so, and at the same time make it possible 
for the men who have borne the brunt of this war to be 
brought home at the earliest possible moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, while I, with most of the Mem- 
bers on the Republican side of the House, voted against the 
rule that was just adopted, that vote was not directed against 
the provisions in the bill which is now pending. It was a pro- 
test against the failure of the Committee on Rules to give the 
House an opportunity to pass upon the question in regard to a 
temporary army in order to bring home the boys now in France. 
As far as I am concerned, I shall vote for the pending bill, the 
substance of which has already been favorably reported from 
the Committee on Military Affairs. I think no one is opposed 
now to permitting enlistments in the Regular Army, and the 
responsibility on the Republican side of the House is only to 
do the best that it has an opportunity to do. We are not the 
majority in the House. If the Democratic side of the House— 
the majority side—refuses to let the House provide a sufficient 
temporary army in order to bring home all of the drafted men 
who want to come home, they accept that responsibility; it is 
not ours. [Applause on the Republican side.] When in the 
future months, if this is the only legislation which is enacted, 
the boys are kept in France over their protests, it will be be- 
cause of the stupidity or something else of the Democratic side 
of the House in its refusal to grant relief. It will be a Demo- 
eratic administration keeping the boys in France under Demo- 
cratic legislation, against which we have protested. We believe 
in providing an opportunity for a sufficient temporary army, so 
that the President will not be able to resist the demand that 
the drafted boys shall be brought home according to the original 
provisions and intent of the law [applause on the Republican 
side], and if on the Democratic side of the House they choose 
to interfere with that, theirs will be the responsibility. It is 
they who refuse to do it, it is they who refuse the opportunity 
for those boys to come home, as they wish to come home. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I have only five minutes. I think the most of 
the Army ought to have been brought home at once. I think 
there has been undue delay both in bringing the Army home 
from France and in demobilization of the Army that is in the 
United States. The excuse has been that they had to have an 
army of some kind, and that they could not disband the exist- 
ing Army until they were authorized to raise a temporary army 
to do the work which must be done. It is the Democratic ad- 

‘ministration that is doing this thing through the executive de- 
partment; it is the Democratic control on the majority side that 
is refusing to remedy the conditions. So far as it goes, we 
approve of the proposition that is contained in this bill, but it 
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does not go far enough. -We can vote for the bill and still pro- 
test that it is not sufficient, and leave those gentlemen to take 
the responsibility which they have assumed. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS]. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, as one member of the 
majority, I am entirely willing to accept the responsibility for 
the vote which I cast in favor of the rule and for the point 
of order which I made against the provision in the Army ap- 
propriation bill, which I understand from the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann], the leader of the Republicans, represents 
the Republican view. I am opposed to an Army of 500,000 
men. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I am in favor of 
limiting the Army to 175,000 men in the Regular Army, and 
that is all we propose to do here. The gentleman speaks of 
“Democratic stupidity or something else.” When the gentle- 
man had the floor he said that under the law the question of 
when the emergency ended could be interpreted one way by the 
President and another way by the Army. 

And the President could if he wished keep these drafted 
men in France to do police duty there after the emergency had 
passed. I do not know whether that was due to stupidity or to 
something else. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The law 
says that whenever the state of war shall cease by the con- 
clusion of peace between the United States and its enemies in 
the present war the President shall declare by published proc- 
lamation to that effect. The President shall do it, and there- 
after no man who has enlisted or been drafted into the Army 
serving abroad can be held to compulsory service after four 
months from the date of the proclamation, or such time as it 
is possible for the President to secure transportation facilities 
to bring him home. 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I can not yield. The gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Trusox] said that “the emergency“ was an 
“elastic term.” The trouble with these gentlemen is that they 
do not know what the law is now. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Naturally they would not know how to change it. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] We have put the responsibility 
where it belongs, and that is on the President of the United 
States primarily. We authorized him to send the boys to 
France. We all want them back as soon as we can get them 
back, and no demagogue here can make anybody else believe 
to the contrary. [Applause on the Democratic side.] We all 
want them back, but gentlemen on the other side, if I am 
to understand the gentleman from Illinois, want at least 
500,000 to remain in France. Under the law as it stands to-day 
enlistments in the Regular Army are only for the term of 
the emergency. This law proposes to enable the Regular 
Army now to accept enlistments which shall be for three years, 
and four years in the reserves, under the terms of the law 
which this House several years ago passed. 

That is all there is to it, and I want the Regular Army held 
to 175,000 men, so that all our boys can get back within a year, 
The department is doing the best it can, they say. I hope so. 
The responsibility is not on the Congress. It is primarily on the 
President and secondarily on the Secretary of War to get them 
back. We have said that the emergency shall cease when the 
President issues his proclamation, and we have further provided 
that he must issue it when peace is concluded. We have no 
business keeping soldiers over there after this war is over and 
after sufficient time has passed, when by exerting every effort 
the department can get them all back. If under this treaty the 
gentleman from California refers to we become obligated to 
maintain a force in France, then it will be up to the Congress 
to pass legislation to create a force and send it to France, but 
no Democrat wants any of these boys who have been drafted 
and enlisted to fight Germany after the war is over to be held 
over there [applause] to do police duty on the other side. Some 
gentleman stated we might need this 500,000 additional troops 
because some great emergency might arise. Once more gentle- 
men do not know what the law is. Under the law as it stands 
now the President can call out an additional force if an emer- 
gency arises and the Regular Army is not sufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr, Chairman, it has been stated on the floor 
here correctly that there was no opposition to the removal of the 
restrictions which were provided in this bill. It did not require 
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a rule to secure the removal of those restrictions. What is the 
issue then before the House to-day? We have shown, I think, 
those of us who are opposed to the rule, that there was no rea- 
son or ground for believing that you could secure an army 
across the seas of 175,000 men under the circumstances that will 
exist if this is the only legislation that is passed. Gentlemen 
talk as if we had an army over there of 175,000 in the Regular 
Army. Now, that is not true. We have only 30,000 or 40,000 in 
the Regular Army across the seas at the present time, the rest 
are volunteers, or drafted men. Gentlemen who take the posi- 
tion that it is a contest between 175,000 men in the Regular 
Army and 500,000 men are not stating the issue fairly or truly. 
There is no such issue before the House. What we are in favor 
of and what the majority are opposing is to provide any tem- 
porary force that may take the place of those who are now 
across the seas. 

Mr. DECKER rose. 

Mr. TOWNER. I can not yield. We believe on this side that 
men who volunteered for this emergency are entitled to come 
home now if they can safely arrange it. We believe that the 
drafted men ought not to stay longer there if we can provide a 
method of preventing it. We believe that if this temporary force 
is provided for by voluntary enlistments of a year’s time that 
there will be no difficulty in obtaining all the men who are nec- 
essary, in addition to the 30,000 or 40,000 of the Regular Army 
that will be required of the Expeditionary Force during the 
pendency of these negotiations for peace until the emergency 
shall have entirely ended, and thus bring the boys home who 
ought to be allowed to come home, And this, gentlemen, is your 
responsibility. You are unwilling to make any provision what- 
ever; you are saying to those men, You will be kept there just 
as long as any emergency exists, because a majority of Congress 
refuses to provide any other temporary expedient.” Gentlemen, 
it is a serious responsibility, it is a responsibility which in my 
judgment you ought not to accept. I know that men on the ma- 
jority side are as anxious as we are that their boys shall come 
home. 

I know that they are receiving, as we are receiving, imploring 
messages from the fathers and families of those who are across 
the seas, that they may come home early. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; I can not yield. And we propose a 
method by which they may be allowed to come home, those of 
them who desire it. There is not a man, I think, who will give 
any thought to the proposition but will know that there are men 
already among the nearly 2,000,000 men across the seas that will 
voluntarily enlist and stay there a year longer, and thus allow 
those who do not want to stay, and thus allow those who are 
called home by sickness or by calamity or by the calls of their 
business and the dependency of their families, to come home to 
this side again. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, how much time is there left? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama has five 
minutes, and the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] has 
consumed all of his time. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon]. 

Mr. GORDON, Mr. Chairman, there is a good deal of political 
camouflage being indulged in in this House this evening. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now, the distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER], 
who just spoke, told you with a straight and solemn face that 
their side of the House wanted those boys back here at once, 
and that this legislation has something to do with bringing them 
back. It has absolutely nothing at all to do with it. Anybody 
who knows anything about what the attitude of the War De- 
partment is knows that. The Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Staff testified before our committee that they wanted this, 
of course. In fact, I guess all the Army officers wanted these 
28,000 officers and these 509,000 men to furnish places for these 
officers; but not one of them ever insinuated, ever intimated, 
that these men were ever to be sent to Europe. This is a new 
invention that has been made here to meet the political exi- 
gencies of the time. That is all there is of it. 

Now, the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Mann] and the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] intimated here that the terms 
of enlistment of these 2,000,000 men in Europe had expired. 
Now, those gentlemen, both of whom voted for this draft law, 
know that every man that has gone in since April, 1917, en- 
listed or was drafted for the period of the emergency, and they 
also know that the emergency has not expired. What is the 
use of demagoging here and saying that these men ought to be 
brought back jnst because they want to come? As a matter of 
fact, the period of enlistment of these men over there has not 


expired. And if we are to accept the statement of the War 
Department, the Secretary of War, and the Chief of Staff they 
are returning those men to the United States just as rapidly as 
shipping can be procured. [Applause.] The number of men 
authorized by this legislation has absolutely nothing to do with 
the time when our soldiers in Europe will be returned, because 
the War Department has repeatedly stated that they are re- 
turning the men and intend to keep returning them just as 
rapidly as shipping can be secured for that purpose. 

Now, if our brethren on the other side of the House, who are 
so anxious to have a regular standing army of 509,000 men and 
28,679 officers, will just possess their souls in peace for a couple 
of weeks they will be in power, and they will have the author- 
ity and the votes to go ahead and put it through. [Applause.] 
But in the meantime let us legislate decently and in order and 
pass the necessary legislation, And it seems to me that the 
observations that have been made upon this side of the House 
clearly demonstrate that all that is necessary for us to do at 
this time is to pass the legislation which is before us. 

I am very glad to have the assurance of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] that they have no possible objection to this 
legislation. They voted against the rule, nearly all of them, 
just for political reasons. And when we come to pass this bill 
they will all join us in passing it, and everything will be lovely, 
and we shall all be happy ever after. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 5279) to authorize the resumption of voluntary enlistment in 
the Regular Army, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of sections T and 14 of the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917, 
as impose restrictions upon enlistments in the Regular Army, are here- 
with Ly eat in so far as they apply to enlistments and reenlistments 
in the Regular Army after the date of approval of this act. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which is 
at the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fretps: At tbe end of line 10, after the 
word “act,” insert the following amendment: 

“ Provided, That for a period of 12 months from the approyal of 
this act enlistments in the Regular Army of the United States shall 
be made for a period of one year.” 

Mr, FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, because of the unsettled condi- 
tion in the country as to the future military policy, I deem it 
advisable, and I believe my colleagues on the committee deem 
it advisable, to provide for enlistments for a period of 12 
months—for at least 12 months after the approval of this act. 
After that, or probably during that 12 months, we will know 
more about the permanent policy of the country. Therefore, 
this does away with the Army reserve, to which objection has 
been urged, and makes the enlistment for one year. 

Now, there is one other thought I want to advance before I 
leave the floor. Gentlemen who have been arguing here that 
the legislative rider proposed to the appropriation bill would 
expedite the return of men from France know that they are 
camouflaging and demagoguing and playing politics. There is 
not one word in the hearings nor has it been contended by any 
member of the Military Committee in committee that this force 
would be provided for any place except the United States. The 
military officers stated when before the committee that unless 
voluntary enlistments were resumed or some provision made to 
build up the regular establishment that it would have only 
20,000 to 30,000 men at the end of the emergency, Therefore 
these forces that are provided for under any of this legislation 
are for service in this country. 

Mr.-KAHN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Kentucky yield 
to the gentleman from California? 

Mr. FIELDS. If he will be very brief. 

Mr. KAHN. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
nobody contended that the men who would be raised under this 
law would be required to do service on the other side? 

Mr. FIELDS. There has been a good deal of contention of 
that kind on the floor of this House for political purposes. 

Mr. KAHN. But was there any contention of that kind in 
the committee? 

Mr. FIELDS. But the gentleman knows that the object of 
the Military Establishment in asking for this additional legisla- 
tion and for legislation to raise the temporary force was to 
build up the Regular Establishment in this country to what 
they felt it ought to be. That is a question of difference of 
opinion between the military authorities and the Members of 
Congress as to what the size of our Army should be under peace 
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conditions, and all the arguments that have been made in The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from California 


favor of the legislation proposed by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kaun] that it, if enacted, will expedite the return of 
the boys from France is political demagogy, and the man who 
utters it knows it. [Applause.] 

Mr, KAHN. Mr. Chairman, in order to keep the record 
straight, I think a fair statement ought to be made to the Mem- 
bers of the House, The Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Staff appeared before the Committee on Military Affairs about 
January 16, 1919, and submitted an Army reorganization bill, 
The chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Alabama 
IMr. Dent], told them that the time was so short during the 
remainder of the session that it was impossible to put through 
at this session an Army reorganization bill. Then they pro- 
posed that they be allowed to write a rider to be put on the 
Army bill which would accomplish the same purpose in a very 
few paragraphs. They brought the rider to the committee. It 
practically did in a few paragraphs what was attempted to be 
done in a bill several pages in length, introduced by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, and that rider did 
propose a peace-time Army of 500,000 men. The members of 
the Committee on Military Affairs unanimously tabled that 
proposition and refused to act upon it. 

There was not a member of the Committee on Military Affairs 
that favored a peace-time Army of 500,000 men. [Applause.] 
There is not a member of the Committee on Military Affairs 
now, so far as I know, who favors a peace-time Army of 500,000 
men. But during the deliberations in the committee on this 
subject it became evident that something ought to be done to 
bring back the men who are in France, and after considerable 
discussion the Committee on Military Affairs practically fav- 
ored unanimously the provision that was in the Army bill when 
it came to the House. 

Now, that is a plain statement of fact, and to charge political 
demagogy on the part of any man who favored it is itself 
demagogy. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT of Tennessee. All that the Committee on 
Rules brought in was a resolution to consider Senate bill 5279. 

Mr. KAHN. I am aware of that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. One moment. Is the gentle- 
man for that bill? 

Mr. KAHN. This bill was a part of the provision which was 
on the Army appropriation bill. We tried to form a Regular 
Army under that provision, and, this being a part of it, I am 
for it. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. OLNEY. Do you not think that we are tying the hands 
of the President and the War Department? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Were you opposed to the rule? 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is a member 
of the Committee on Military Affairs. I answered the gentle- 
man’s [Mr. Garretr’s] question. I hold the floor, and I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. OLNEY. Do you not think that Congress is tying the 
hands of the President and the War Department, which recom- 
mended an Army of 505,000 men, by now limiting it to the small 
Army of 175,000 men when the emergency is not yet passed? 
[Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. I have felt all along that we ought to organize 
a substantial Army until the emergency is passed, until peace 
has been proclaimed and a condition of peace prevails through- 
out this country. 

Mr. OLNEY. I was against this rule, and I predict that 
the conferees will come back here and reverse themselves and 
yote for an Army of 500,000 men. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. I do not know what the conferees will do, but 
I think we will need an Army considerably beyond 175,000 men 
if we want to maintain our international obligations. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman propose to 
support this bill? 

Mr. KAHN. I said I would support it, because it is a part 
of the plan which was in the provision of the Army appropria- 
tion bill reported from the Committee on Military Affairs. For 
that reason I shall support it. It does not go as far as the 
Committee on Military Affairs provision went. We felt that 
under that provision the War Department would be able to get 
a sufficient number of men to enable this country to carry out 
its obligations to the world, [Applause.] 


has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I have not had anything to say 
about this bill. [Applause.] I spoke my sentiments on the 
Army appropriation bill, which is still pending, and will be 
called up for passage as soon as we pass this substitute for the 
big temporary Army therein proposed. Aside from all this 
political taik about it, where is the man who can assign any ren- 
son for voting against this bill? 

You have in this Republic to-day no law by which you can 
establish a Regular Army. This is the reenactment of what 
this Congress almost unanimously passed in the year 1916, when 
we were arranging to go to Mexico to straighten out affairs 
down there. This is what was enacted into law when the 
President of the United States went out on the hustings every- 
where and declared that the world was on fire and that great 
preparations must be made. Now, in face of the fact that the 
American Congress, before we entered the war, thought that 
this was ample and sufficient to safeguard the people of the 
United States and maintain the integrity of this Government, 
why is it that at this late hour, after the American soldiers 
have conquered the greatest military power on this earth, men 
can now stand up and say that reenacting the national defense 
act of 1916 is not necessary to protect our Government and that 
it is insufficient? 

Let me show you: A man who would stop to think, if he had 
read these hearings, would know that the War Department does 
not propose to handle a single one of those 500,000 men that 
was proposed to raise in the Army appropriation bill except in 
this country, and all of this nonsensical talk about sending 
these men across the ocean and bringing back some that are over 
there now has no operation or effect, nor should it have, in the 
mind of any man who has studied that bill for a moment. I 
was against that big Army of 510,000 men and 29,000 officers, 
and our fight has brought this substitute of 175,000 men before 
you. The truth of the matter is that the War Department was 
after fixing a permanent establishment of 510,000 enlisted men 
and 29,000 officers on this country. You have now an oppor- 
tunity to reestablish the Regular Army, and if we fail to do it 
we will not be true to this country. You have the chance right 
now to put into force and operation a bill giving us a force that 
was sufficient to take care of our Republic at the time when 
we were actually threatened with war by Mexico, a little Gov- 
ernment below the border, and which was actually the only, 
force we had when we entered the war with Germany. 

And yet men oppose it and say that you should have a greater 
force than you had then. If gentlemen really want an Army, 
sufficient to take care of this country, if you really want a 
Military Establishment in keeping with our Government you 
will support this bill. Gentlemen talk about having an Army, 
of 510,000 men to meet an emergency. What emergency is it 
that you want to meet, when both branches of Congress voted 
almost solidly to place on the statute books the law that now. 
has in France nearly 2,000,000 men and raised an Army in this 
country of which there are nearly three-quarters of a million 
men now under arms, all of whom can be held by the President, 
the Commander in Chief of the Army, until four months after 
the proclamation of peace? 

Let us pass this bill and immediately hitch it on to our Army, 
appropriation bill. Then our country will be secure and our 
people satisfied that we have protected the country amply with- 
out fastening on to them the heavy burden of a great Military, 
Establishment for peace times. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky, to strike out the 
word “made” and to insert at the end of the amendment the 
following. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment to the amendment, which the clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Goop offers the following amendment to the amendment offered 
by Mr. FiLps: In the second last line of the amendment strike out the 
word “ made and add the following proviso : 

“ Provided further, That any person so enlisting shall not be required 
to — with the reserves for any additional od under such enlists 
men ¢ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. : 
Mr. DECKER, I desire to offer an amendment. 


1919. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is not in order just at 
present. The gentleman from Missouri offers an amendment to 
the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dyer: Add at the end of the amendment 
as amended the following: 

“Provided further, That no enlistment for the one-year period shall 
take place other than in the United States.” 

Mr. DENT. I reserye a point of order on that amendment. 

Mr. DYER. Iam sure it is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Let us have the point of order disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois demands the 
regular order, which is the decision of the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. It is not subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama desire 


to be heard? 
Mr. DENT. No. 
Mr. DYER. It is not subject to a point of order. 


The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, we have just read in the papers 
that United States Senator Owen has returned from France, 
and he tells us that the condition of the American soldiers in 
France is very bad. He tells us that the American people do not 
realize the condition of the American soldiers in France to-day 
not only in the disgraceful camp at Brest but in other places. 
Now, if we permit enlistments in France for this one-year 
period you will find that the men over there will enlist against 
their own wishes and against their own desires, because of the 
persuasiveness of officers in the Army in France and because 
they believe that they may get out of some of the hell-hole camps 
that they are in and get into better camps. We ought to enlist 
in this country the Army that we need over there for this one- 
year service. Here the men can use their own judgment freely 
and do what they desire. Our ships must go over to France to 
bring back the men who are there, and these men enlisted here 
can go from here in those same ships to take their places, if 
need be. Personally I am opposed to another American soldier 
going to France or to Europe. I am in favor of bringing those 
back who are over there, and I am in favor of bringing all 
back within the time limited by law, four months after the 
proclamation of peace by the President. I want to see them 
back here, and if you adopt my amendment it will prevent the 
keeping of many men in France who want to come home and 
who ought to come home, instead of staying there for another 
one-year period. 

Mr. PLATT. Has the gentleman seen the statement that 
200,000 of our men in France want to stay there? 

Mr. DYER. I have not seen it and I do not believe it. I 
think it is more of the false information that has been per- 
verted and spread over this country by officers and others who 
are anxious to maintain a big Army, in order that we may 
continue to have upon our rolls five generals and thousands of 
major generals and brigadier generals who, when we reduce 
the Army in accordance with this resolution, will have to go 
back to their former rank. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. I yield to the gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. How many brigadier generals 
were provided for in the bill the gentleman introduced to in- 
crease the Medical Department? [Laughter.] 

Mr. DYER. The Medical Department is one of the depart- 
ments that has given most efficient service. [Applause.] Not 
only that, but my bill provided for officers according to the 
strength of the Army. Not only did my bill provide for what 
we ought to have, but the Senate put it on the military appro- 
priation bill of last year, and we enacted it into law. 

My bill, and the one referred to by the gentleman from Ver- 
mont, provided as follows: 


That hereafter the commissioned officers of the Medical Corps and 
of the Medical Reserve Corps of the United States Army on active duty 
shall be distributed in the several des in the same ratios heretofore 
established by law in the Medical Corps of the United States Navy. 

The Surgeon General shall have authority to designate as “ consult- 
ants” officers of either corps and relieve them as the interests of the 
service may require. 


Here is what Congress enacted into law last July as an 
amendment to the military appropriation bill: 


Increase in Medical Department: That the Medical Department of 
the Regular Army be, and is hereby, increased by one Assistant Surgeon 
General, for service abroad during the present war, who shall have the 
rank of major general, and two Assistant Surgeon Generals, who shall 
have the rank of brigadier general, all of whom shall be appointed from 
the Medical Corps of the Regular Army. 

That the President may nominate and appoint in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the National Army, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, from the Medical Corps of the Regular Army not to exceed two 
major generals and four brigadier generals. 

hat the commissioned officers of the Medical Corps of the Regular 
Army, none of whom shall have rank above that of colonel, shall be 
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proportionately distributed in the several grades, as now provided by 
`] s of the 


This law did not provide sufficient general medical officers for 
the needs of the Army, and the President commissioned many 
more under the authority given him in the selective-service act. 
All of which has demonstrated that my bill should have been en- 
acted into law in whole and not in part, as the above provision is. 

For the first time we have many brigadier and major generals 
of the Medical Department. I include the editorial from the 
Missouri State Medical Journal, of St. Louis, Mo., of August, 
1918, as regards this legislation and its need: 


FIGHT FOR INCREASED RANK WON. 


The long struggle of the medical 1 for higher rank in the 
Medical Reserve Corps of the Army has been won, although some con- 
cession was forced from us concerning the number of general officers. 
The provision increasing the rank of the Medical Reserve ang officers 
was attached as an amendment to the military appropriation bill which 
was passed by Congress and on July 10 was signed by the President. It 
is therefore now a law. 

This law provides for an increase in the Medical Department of the 
Regular Army by the addition of one Assistant Surgeon General, who 
shall have the rank of major general, for service abroad during the 
present war, and of two Assistant Surgeon Generals who shall have 
the rank of brigadier general. These officers must be appointed from 
the Medical Corps of the Regular Army. In addition to this increase 
in general officers the President is given the power to appoint two major 

nerals and four brigadier generals in the Medical Department of the 

ational Army. These officers will require confirmation by the Senate 
and must be drawn from the Medical Corps of the Regular Army. 

For commissioned officers in the Medical Reserve Co of the Army 
the 7 9 — rank permitted is colonel, but the number of officers in the 
several grades from lieutenant to colonel will be the same as now pro- 
vided by law for the Medical Corps of the Regular Army. 

It required ceaseless efforts on the part of the medical profession and 
our friends in Congress to obtain the passage of this measure even in 
its abbreviated form, for it is said that the Secretary of War and the 
General Staff were Lagoon py SH opposed to any legislation alon 
the lines of the Owen-Dyer bill. owever, the law gives the medica 
officers a very substantial increase in authority and will furnish the 
Medical Department of the Army an o 3 of demonstrating what 
scientific medicine can do in maintaining the physical well-being of the 
troops, because the orders of the medical officers will not now be so 
often pigeonholed or countermanded by a superior officer, especially one 
whose medical lore convinced him that because he did not take typhoid 
fever by drinking a cup of water from a condemned well the water 
must therefore be potable and would not infect the men in line. Sen- 
ator Owen and Congressman Dyer, the latter one of Missouri’s Repre- 
sentatives, deserve the thanks of the medical profession for their untir- 
ing efforts in securing the passage of this measure. 


Mr. Chairman, as a further evidence of the need for legisla- 
tion yet for the Medical Department of the Army let me call 
attention to a bill I now have pending, which I shall press for 
enactment into law at the earliest possible date. It is as 
follows: 


A bill to amend sections 10 and 37 of the act entitled “An act for mak- 
ing further and more ef provision for the national defense, 
and other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916. 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Medical Department of the Army shall 
consist of one Surgeon General with the rank of major general, who 
shall be chief of said department, assistant surgeon rals in the 
ratio of one-half of 1 per cent of the total number of officers of the 
Medical Department provided by law, the assistant surgeon generals 
to be equally distributed in the des of major general and brigadier 

eral of the Medical Corps, the Dental Corps, and the Veterinary 

orps, authorized by law, the commissiened officers of which shall be 
citizens of the United States, the enlisted force of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Army as now provided by law. 

Src. 2. That commissioned officers of the Medical Corps below the 
rank of bey conse general shall be 3 distributed in the 
several grades as now provided by law for the Medical Corps of the 


avy. 

Src. 3. That hereafter the President shall be authorized to fill any 
vacancy that may occur in the commissioned personnel of the perma- 
nent establishment of the Medical 5 pp te of the Army of the 
United States by selection from the medical officers of the United States 
Army of not less than one year’s continuous active service: Provided 
further, That the selection shall be upon the efficiency rating and satis- 
factory examination of the officer; and where two or more officers are 
of equal rating, selection will favor the one of longest service in the 
United States Army, Volunteer Army, National Guard, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, or National Army: Provided further, That the officers so selected 

iit be commissioned without loss of rank in the permanent establish- 
ment of the Medical Department of the Army of the United States, and 
such officers so commissioned shall be entitled to all pay, promotion, 
and allowances of officers of like rank in the permanent establishment 
of the Army of the United States, excepting that the rate of retirement 
pay shall be one-thirtieth of the present retirement pay as now pre- 
scribed by law for each year’s service as enlisted man or commissioned 
officer, or the total of such services in the United States Army, Volun- 
teer Army, National Guard, Officers’ Reserve Corps, National Army, 
Dental Corps, Dental Reserve, or enlisted personnel in the Army 
or National Guard in ayy of the various departments of the Army of 
the United States: Provided, That at the age now aes by law for 
retirement an officer to receive retirement pay shall have not less than 
15 years’ service in any or all branches enumerated in this act: Pro- 
vided further, That the provisions of this act shall in like manner 

overn the filling hereafter of all vacancies in the Dental Corps of the 
nited States Army: Provided further, That the ratio of dental sur- 
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geons now and 3 5 shall be two dental surgeons 
p thousand of enlisted strength of the Army of the United States: 
vided further, That all — 45 or parts of la 

inconsistent with the provisions of Mis act, are hereby 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr, MANN. I moye that all debate on the pending section and 
all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
all debate on the bill and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. DENT, Mr, Chairman, I was trying to get recognition 
for that purpose. 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr, DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this bill 
and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Tlie CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
all debate on the bill and amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
one more amendment may be offered. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can offer his amendment after 
the debate has closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion offered by 
the géntleman from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


re 


ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending. The 
question is on the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Dyer} to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. , 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, E offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. DECKER: At the end of the amendment insert 
the following: hat the pay, of the men so enlisted shall be the same 
as that now provided by law.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 


amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Decker}. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
as amended. 

The question was taken, and the amendment of Mr. FIELDS as 
amended was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, in line 8, by 
striking out the word “herewith” and inserting the word 
“ hereby.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 8, (Strike out the word “ herewith” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ hereby. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill, with amendments, to the House 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to, and. 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the committee automati- 
cally rises, 

The committee rose; and the Speaker having taken the chair, 
Mr. HUMPHREYS, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, reported that that committee had had 
under consideration the bill (S. 5279) to authorize the resumption 
of voluntary enlistment in the Regular Army and for other pur- 
poses, and had directed him to report the same back with amend- 
ments with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I understand that under the rule 
the previous question is ordered. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment which I offered and which was unanimously 
adopted be amended by adding the words “during the emer- 
gency,” so that there will be no question that in case the emer- 
gency ceases before the end of the year men will get their pay 
during enlistment. 

Mr. MANN. By the gentleman’s amendment they will get pay 
5 the term of enlistment. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. They will get it as it is, and I object. 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote demanded on any amend- 


ment? 
There Was no demand for a separate vote, and the amend- 
ments were to. 


The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 


laws, in so far as they are 
pealed. 


The question now is on the amendment 


On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. Dyer, Mr. Barr, and Mr. McCutrocn, by unanimous con- 
sent, were given leave to extend remarks in the RECORD. 


THE ARMY APPROPRIATION BILE. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of H. R. 15835, a bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the Army. 

The motion of Mr. Den? was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SAUNDERS 
of Virginia in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose a point of order 
was pending, made by the gentleman from Mississippi, against 
the paragraph beginning on page 57. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of order 
to the entire paragraph, and the same is sustained. 

Mr. DENT. I understand, Mr. Chairman, that. the gentleman 
from Mississippi made the point of order to the paragraph be- 
ginning on page 7 and including page 58. I concede the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has sustained the point of 
order. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to be inserted after the word “legislative,” on page 57, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 57, after the word legislative,“ line 20, insert “it shall heres 
after be unlawful for any person, wi the United States or Terri- 
tories, possessions, waters, or places subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, to wear or display on or about his the tn any naval 
or military medal, ba ; decoration, or regalia of United States, 
or any medal, ba ration, or so nearly marrage tao 
same as to be i 8 to a = any ribbon or rosette Bcd 
ing to the sa such wear displaying thereof be duly au- 
thorized. by t the United: States thre thro — N its duly constituted anthorites, 
Any person who violates the provisions of this 8 shall upo: 
conviction be punished by a fine not exceeding $300 or im 5 
for not ex six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment.” 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order on that amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman will the gentleman reserve the 
point of order for two minutes? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is drawn 
after consultation with the General Staff and has the concur- 
rence of the General Staff. 

SEVERAL MemsBess. Then it ought to be defeated. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then, Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order. 
Mr. ROGERS. 

utes? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, No; that does not appeal to me 
at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On Daage 57, line 20, after the word “ Legislative,” add the fol- 

“Provided, That all men who enlisted in the Army for the period 


of the war and all men inducted into the Army under the so-called 


. act and all o; oned for the period of the 
further, 


Will the gentleman reserve it for two min- 


war shall be discharged not later than July 1, 1910: Provided 
That any such soldier shall be immediately ai upon the filing 
of an application with his immediate commandin 3 — 


be at present in service overseas or within the Uni 
further, That when any soldier is discharged upon the fling of an 
application he shall be furnished transportation from the point where 
he is released to the point of his enlistment or induction and shall 
continue to receive the same pay and * as now Pa eg. by 
law: Provided further, That all such men under the fore- 


ovisions shall be granted the ata ras of in the 
5 under the eee! of this section until the voluntary. 


enlistments provided for herein shall have been filled and all such sol- 
diers shall te advised by their 8 officer of their rights and 
that such enlistment in the volunteer army is not compulsory but volun- 
tary.” 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Officers of the emergency Army 83 to the Officers’ Reserve 
rps may be appointed therein, in the grade held by them in the 
em cy, or higher grade as the Secretary of War may direct: Pro- 
cided. 1 t far as the sons relates to the Army of the United 
t, “An act to authorize the President to 
VVV 
for other purposes, in the in of economy and a 
— — of the Government, approved May 30. 1018. is hereby 
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Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
on the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama desire 
to be heard? 

Mr. DENT. It is subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


of this act: Provided, That the Boughton Memorial Association, a Cor- 
ration organized and existing under the laws of the State of Kansas, 
be, and is hereby, authorized to erect and maintain a sultable building, 
undcr such regulations as the Secretary of War ma „ prescribe, in and 
2 the United States military reservation at Fort Leayenworth, 
ns., the plans of such building to be first approved, and to be con- 
structed in such location as may be prescribed by the Secretary af War: 
Provided further, That the use of such portion of the ground floor of 
said building as may be necessary shall be given to the Post Office 
Department of the United States, free of charge, for the post-oflice 
service of the reservation: Provided, That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury be. and he hereby is, authorized and directed, out of any moneys 
not otherwise appropriated, tọ pay to Frank Barber, a first lieutenant 
of the Dorset Eegiment of Infantry of the British Army. who lost the 
sight of both eyes and became totally blind by reason of a premature 
explosion en February 14, 1918, while acting as an instructor of United 
States troeps at Camp Wheeler, Ga.. as compensation for disability 
resulting therefrom, such sums of money as by the act of Congress 
approved October 6, 1917, entitled “An act to amend an act entitled 
‘An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance in the Treasury Department,’ approved September 2, 1914, and 
for other purposes,” is provided to be paid as compensation for dis- 
ability to an injured person who has lost both eyes or become totally 
lind from causes occurring in the line of duty in the service of the 


b 
United States; and such compensation shall be payable and be paid as“ 


F 19 and under and according 
2 a ete: ee igh Pek niger jee hr tion in said act-provided. 

Mr. WISE (interrupting the reading). Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the paragraph. I am familiar with 
the several amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has not finished the reading of 
the paragraph. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk coneluded the reading of the paragraph. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order on the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. ASWELL, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the paragraph just read. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr, Chairman, the Construction Corps of the 
‘Army should be made permanent. This division can and will 
close out all pending construction contract claims within a 
period of six months, otherwise claims on war contracts against 
the Government will be pending for 10 years. It is eco- 
nomically, scientifically, and equitably sound for the Congress 
to continue and make permanent the Construction Division of 
the Army. There is clearly but one side to this question. The 
provisions of H. R. 15835, on page 59, second paragraph, in 
lines 11 to 13, inclusive, only, while not altogether sufficient, 
should be permanent. 

Early in April, 1917, when Congress and the War College 
decided hurriedly to organize the student officers’ training 
camps, it was discovered that it would be necessary to embark 
on a large construction program incident to the providing of 
the necessary facilities for the training required. The Quar- 
termaster General's office, working through the camp quarter- 
masters of the various posts in question, with its evident and 
known inefficiency to meet the emergency, undertook this con- 
struction, and the student officers’ training camps were all 
designed to care for approximately 3,000 men each. The difli- 
culties encountered during April and the early days of May in 
constructing these small-size camps in large numbers brought 
before the military authorities of the United States in a 
forcible manner the necessity for some special organization to 
construct and complete on time the 32 cantonments and Na- 
tional Guard training camps which would be required to prop- 
erly house and train the men necessary to complete the first 
allotment of men for the Army to be officered by the officers 
graduated from the first officers’ training camps. 

About the middie of May, 1917, Brig. Gen. I. W. Littell was 
assigned the task of organizing what is known as the Construe- 
tion Division of the Army. This he did efficiently and with dis- 
patch, and the result was construction on nearly all the vast 
camps now in use in the United States was begun between 
June 15, 1917, and July 5, 1917. The completion date for the 


camps was set at September 5, 1917, allowing a little over two 
months’ time for the construction of 32 cities, with complete 
facilities, designed for the housing of 50,000 men. In addition 
to the above-named camps the construction of various additional 
projecis, such as terminals, port facilities, and warehouses, was 
undertaken. To do this work promptly and on time it was found 
that there were no men available in the Army of the United 
States who possessed sufficient technical and practical training 
which would fit them for the vast construction projects about 
to be undertaken, and in order to provide the necessary personnel 
to carry on this work Brig. Gen. Littell called on the various 
engineering societies to furnish and recommend the men to 
handle the projects and do the work, using a few reserve officers 
of the Quartermaster Corps and officers commissioned as reserve 
officers in the Corps of Engineers for the purpose, the Chief of 
Engineers and the Quartermaster General approving the neces- 
sary commissions for men trained in their civilian life to handle 
this work. It may be of interest to know that the greater per- 
centage of the Construction Division then organized was com- 
posed of civilian engineers drawn in for the purpese and placed 
in positions of great responsibility and trust and in ranks rang- 
ing from first lieutenanecies to majorities, and every one of them 
entered the service of the United States Army at a great per- 
sonal sacrifice. 

Under the able Jeadership of Gen. Littell and his staff the 
cantonments and camps were completed on time and Provost 
Marshal Gen. Crowder was enabled to send to the camps the 
first draft contingents promptly on time. This state of affairs 
can be attributed primarily to the efficiency of the Construction 
Division and its chief and to the technical and practical knowl- 
edge brought into the service by the men called to do the work. 
Approximately December 15, 1917, after the construction of the 
various camps and facilities handled by the Construction Divi- 
sion was practically complete in every respect, the work was 
then turned over to the various post and camp quartermasters 
in addition to their other duties, and they were directed from 
time to time to carry on the various new construction projects 
authorized for their camps. This was the greatest mistake ever 
made by the War Department, as it had the effect of practi- 
cally stopping all construction work, due to the fact that the 
camp quartermasters were already overloaded with their 
duties and primarily to the fact that they did not possess the 
necessary technical or practical training to carry on the work 
and handle large organizations of civilian personnel. 

About the middle of January, 1918, the War Department 
realized that with the volume of construction work being 
authorized and ordered, in order to complete it expeditiously 
and in an economical manner it would be necessary to reor- 
ganize the Construction Division, and Col. R. C. Marshall. jr. 
now brigadier general, Chief of the Construction Division, was 
assigned the task of hurriedly reorganizing the Construction 
Division and sending out the necessary constructing quarter- 
masters to the various projects to carry on the work. In view 
of the fact that the apparent demobilization of the Construction 
Division in December, 1917, appeared to be permanent, the 
greater part of the trained -field ferces of the Construction 
Division was assigned to other duties and a large number of 
them went to France. It is easy to realize the immensity of 
the task imposed on Gen. Marshall when he was called upon 
to again build up an organization to handle the work due to 
the fact that a large percentage of the availiable engineers with 
experience had already been placed in service and assigned 
elsewhere. There are no words at my command that could 
properly express the efficiency, ability, and speed with which 
Gen. Marshall accomplished this task. It is a matter of history 
that it was accomplished and on time. 

It is a well-known fact that the Construction Division of the 
Army at all times has maintained its prestige, accomplished all 
of its tasks assigned on time in a creditable manner, and it is 
clear that the entire credit of assembling the American Expe- 
ditionary Ferces in France six months ahead of schedule is 
due to the speed maintained by the Construction Division in 
providing the necessary housing and training facilities on time 
in 1917. ‘This division has never been investigated, has never 
been the target of adverse criticism, has overcome apparently 
insurmountable difficulties with ease and dispateh, and has 
accomplished a task in the past 18 months that makes the 
construction of the Panama Canal look very insignificant in 
the light of the records established by this branch of the 
service. 

It would be impossible to cover fully the performance of the 
Construction Division or adequately outline its achievements; 
neither would it be possible te point out any one salient fact 
that stood out before its fellows that would entitle any one 
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particular man to special commendation, as each and every one 
of them worked to a common end and adopted as their motto 
the word “speed,” and maintained that speed continuously 
until the day the armistice was signed. 

The value of the machinery of the Construction Division was 
clearly demonstrated in the past influenza epidemic when every 
available man of the Construction Division—civilian, commis- 
sioned, and enlisted—was placed at the disposal of the camp 
and hospital authorities and overnight constructed the neces- 
sary temporary facilities at the various hospitals throughout 
the country to care for the tremendous number of cases and 
patients involved, and it is clear that the prompt and efficient 
action of the Construction Division, both in Washington and 
in the field, is responsible for the saving of many thousands 
of lives which would otherwise have been lost on account of 
the lack of adequate facilities for the care of the patients. 

The experience of the present war has taught the necessity 
and need for the Construction Division, composed primarily of 
construction men technically, practically, and previously quali- 
fied to carry on the work. Should the argument be brought to 
bear that there would be no place for this organization to oper- 
ate in times of peace, I would like to point out the fact that at 
the present time the Construction Division is not only handling 
all new construction, but are also carrying out all maintenance 
and repair programs and operating the utilities and city admin- 
istration at all the large camps. The peacetime organization 
of the Construction Division, if authorized by Congress, could 
be used advantageously for this purpose and would provide the 
necessary nucleus of trained men which could be expanded at 
a moment’s notice to provide a corps able to cope with any 
construction or emergency problems that might be brought to 
bear should the United States at any future time be forced into 
another war. 

Considerable space has been devoted in the press to the 
achievements of the Marine Corps, the Navy, the Army, the 
service of supply, and other branches of the service, but the 
Construction Division of the Army has never sought publicity 
and has really been too busy for the past 18 months to design 
an insignia emblematic of the division, and all they have suc- 
ceeded in doing to date has been to adopt the motto “ Speed,” 
and maintain that speed through the past 18 months, and have 
served willingly and cheerfully on duties within the bound- 
aries of the United States, although the greater majority of 
the officers on this work volunteered and enlisted and desired 
to go overseas, 

It is proposed by the General Staff that several new staff 
corps be provided for, namely, the finance department, transpor- 
tation corps, motor transport corps, air service, tank corps, 
and the general staff corps, and it is apparently the idea to 
allow the Corps of Engineers and the Quartermasters Corps to 
handle the Army construction. Army construction, both in time 
of peace and in time of war, is sufficiently important to the gen- 
eral public to provide a staff corps especially trained for the 
purpose and combine all construction undertaken by the War 
Department under one branch of the service, and should this 
proposition meet with the approval of Congress I have no doubt 
that sufficient highly trained and specialized personnel can be 
obtained from officers and men now on duty with the Construc- 
tion Division to complete the peace-time organization of this 
branch. 

The reorganization of the services of the Construction Divi- 
sion by providing for a permanent construction organization in 
the Regular Army of the United States will meet with the 
unqualified approval of all the engineering societies of this 
country and all engineers who have played such an important 
part in the construction program of the Army since its origin 
in April, 1917. 

Too much credit can not be given the Construction Corps, 
and I am confident that every Member of this House who care- 
fully studies the record of facts will cordially support the legis- 
lation making this division permanent. You will do this in the 
interest of the taxpayer, in the interest of good business, in the 
interest of efficient government, and in the interest of effective 
and expeditious service to our country both in time of peace 
and time of war. The brilliant record of this division of the 
Army is irrefutable and convincing. They are recruited from 
civil life and haye proper contempt for Army red-tape delays 
and well-known inefficiency. This corps is the one capable, 
energetic, progressive, and efficient division of the Army that 
does the job, and does it well. 

By unanimous consent Mr. Froon and Mr. FREAR were granted 
leave to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr, KAHN. Mr, Chairman, respecting the paragraph which 


went out on the point of order made by the gentleman from 
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Tennessee [Mr. Garretr]—and I refer to the last paragraph 
which was read—will the gentleman from Tennessee reserve his 
point of order on the provision for the Boughton Memorial Asso- 
ciation? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, that is within the para- 
graph and the point of order went to the whole paragraph. I 
make the point of order. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FIELDS. I desire to inquire whether the gentleman 
would exclude from the point of order the provision respecting 
Frank Barber, who was made blind by an explosion—— 

Mr. RAYBURN. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order to that. i 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman 
from Kentucky that if he desires to raise that question he 
can do it by offering that as a separate amendment. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That no part of the appropriations in this act shall be available for 
the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superintendent, foreman, or 
other person having charge of the work of any employee of the United 
States Government while making or causing to be made with a sto 
watch, or other .time-measuring device, a time study of any suc 
employee between the starting and completing thereof, or of the move- 
ments of any such employee while engaged upon such work; nor shall 
any part of the appropriations made in this act be available to pay 
any premiums or bonus or cash reward to any employee in addition 
to his regular wages, except for suggestions resulting in improve- 
ments or economy in the operation of any Government plant. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order on that. This applies to any employee of the 
-United States Government and is not restricted to the members 
of the Army. It is not germane. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, the point of order on this para- 
graph has been debated time and time again, and the Chair has 
always overruled the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New Jersey make 
the point of order? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I make the point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Then, Mr. Chairman, I moye 
to strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. PARKER of New Jersey: Page 61, strike out the 
perasrepn beginning on line 6 and ending with line 18, both lines 
nelusive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Parker of New Jersey) thero 
were—ayes 24, noes 46. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk, at the end of this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. RANDALL offers an amendment on page 61, after line 18, to insert 
the following as a new paragraph: 

“That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, required to furnish 
to the adjutant general of each State, or to the officer thereof exercising 
corresponding functions, after requisition therefor, the name, homo 
address, and rank attained of the men of such State who were mus- 
tered inte the service of the United States during the war between tho 
United States and the German Empire and its allies.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of or- 
der; I make the point of order. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to insert a letter 
written by the Secretary of War in reference to the matter 
that just came up. 

-The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York [Mr 
ScEL] moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SIEGEL, Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of War has writ- 
ten a letter to me explaining at length his views in regard to 
the taking of copies of the records, and so forth, of the men who 
are drafted, and instead of having the letter read—it is quite 
long—I ask unanimous consent to put it in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 
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The letter is as follows: 
War DEPARTMENT, 


Ion. ISAAC SIEGEL Washington, February 11, 1919, 


House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Stecen: I am in receipt of your letter of February 
3 transmitting a copy of the resolution adopted by the senate and 
asscmbly of the State of New York requesting thet authority be 

ven by the War Department to allow to remain in the State of 
ew York under proper supervision such records as will furnish in- 
formation for the preparation of a list of its citizens who have been 
inducted into the Federal service through the medium of the draft 
aw, and who have been mustered into the service of the United States 
during the war between the United States and the German Empire 
and its allies, and to permit authorized agents of the State of New 
York to make extracts from these records. ` 

In a telegram dated December 6, 1918, the Provost Marshal General 
authorized State and local historical societies, the American Red Cross, 
and like societics which are-interested and aro assisting in the work 
of helping returned soldiers to find employment and of locating rela- 
tives’ of deceased soldiers whose bodies ure to be returned to this 
country, upon proper permit from the Proyost Marshal General, to 
make copies of such information concerning registrants inducted into 
the military service as Is available from the duplicate registration 
cards of the said registrants, which cards are in the possession of local 


rds, 
Upon the special requests of the president pro tempore of the New 
York State senate and of the speaker of the New York State assembly 
the Provost Marshal General on 1 29 authorized agents of that 
State to examine the records in the oflice of the adjutant general of 
New York ana of the New York local boards for the purpose of ob- 
taining all available information relative to New York rogistrants in- 
ducted into military service. Under this age it is possible for the 
authorized nts of the State of New York to secure from the records 
of the local boards all information proposed to be secured by the reso- 
Iution of the senate and assembly of that State, except the informa- 
tion concerning the assignment and discharge of inducted men and the 
information in respect to men who were mustered into the military 
service other than through the process of the draft. Because of the 
confidential character of the information contained in questionnaires, 
3 for access to local board records had previously been re- 
strict 

The information contained in the records of the selective-service sys- 
tem is limited to the steps taken to place registrants in the military 
service through the process of induction. The history of registrants 
after their arrival at camp and of all men who enlisted can only be 
obtained from the records of The Adjutant General of the Army. To 
provide the information requested in the resolution of the Senate and 
Assembly of the State of New York it would, therefore, be necessary to 
9 the selective-service records by data taken from the Army 
records. 

The records of the selective-service system have a vital relationship to 
the records of this department, expectally as they apply to a proper and 

st a tration of the war-risk insurance act, the future pension 

ws of the country, and the charges of desertion and delinquency which 
involve the honor of thousands of registrants. It is belleved that draft 
records can be preserved with greater security and economy by bringing 
them together under a single custodian. nder the plan now belng 

ursued it is W ie that within a few weeks the draft records wi 

brought to National Capital and permanently filed with The 
Adjutant General of the Army. 
am deeply impressed with the laudable interest of the various States 
in their re soldiers and assure you of the desire of this depart- 
ment to cooperate in fostering that interest. Inasmuch, however, as the 
selective-service records contain only a part of the information requested 
by the New York authorities, I feef that the advantage to be gained b 
retaining the State draft records for an indefinite period is outweighe 
by the importance of promptly accomplishing their final filing. Permit 
me, therefore, to suggest that the State of New York avail Itself of the 
authority already granted by the Provost Marshal General to secure 
from the duplicate registration cards in the possession of local boards 
the information avaiable from these records, which information can 
later be supplemented from the records of The Adjutant General of the 
Army in so far as they relate to the assignment and discharge of the 
ponte men and to the entire record of men who enlisted for military 
service. 
Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr, Chairman, T offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harrison of Virginia: After line 18, on 
page 61, insert the following: “That all commissioned officer: of the 

y 5 for public funds or public property intrusted to their 
custody since April 6, 1917, who haye been or may hereafter be hon- 
orably discharged, who may be called upon to travel for the purpose 
of marag ee concerning their accounts or who may be called 
upon to testify concerning the same, shall be entitled to a per diem 
ary nag emer equivalent to the per diem salary of the rank they held 
in the Army at the time they were discharged, and mileage as allowed 
to officers of the Army.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order, 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON] makes the point of order, and the point of order is 
sustained. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk win report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Very truly, yours, 


Page 61, at the end cf line 18, insert: 

“Provided, That the Seeretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, 
Authorized and directed, out of an 
to pay to Frank Barber, a first 


moneys not otherwise appropriated 
eutenant of the Dorset Regiment o 


Infantry of the British Army, who lost the sight of both eyes and 
became totally blind by reason of a premature explosion on February 
14, 1918, while acting as an instructor of United States troops at 
Camp Wheeler, Ga., as compensation for disability TORNIEN therefrom, 
such sums of money as by the act of Congress app: October 6, 
1917, entitled ‘An act to amend an act entitled “ act to authorize 
the establishment of a. Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the 
Department,” approved September 2, 1914, and for other purposes,’ 
provided to be paid as compensation for disability to an 3 person 
who has lost both eyes or become totally blind from causes occurring 
in the line of duty in the service of the United States; and such com- 
pensation shall be payable and be paid as of and from the 14th day of 
February, 1918, and under and according to the terms, conditions, and 
basis of computation in said act provided.“ 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
on that amendment. 

Mr, DENT. Mr. Chairman, I hope—— 

Mr. RAYBURN. This has been up here once before, and I 
am not going to stand for people coming under this act who are 
not citizens of the United States, and I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order, and the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report it, 

The Clerk vead as follows: 3 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hurt of Iowa: Page 61, line 18, insert 
as a new paragraph: 

“Provided, That no part of the moneys appropriated in each or any 
section of this act shall be used or expended for the purchase or ac- 
quirement of any article or articles that at the time of the proposed 
acquirement can be manufactured or produced in cach or any of the 
Government arsenals of the United States for a sum less than they 
can be purchased or procured otherwise.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, I reserve a point of order; 
I make the point of order. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. It is not subject to the point of order, 
It is clearly within the Holman rule, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman's observation does not 
make it so, 

Mr. HULL of Towa. But I have a right to be heard. If it 
can be manufactured for less and save money to the Govern- 
ment that is a limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks this amendment is in 
order, and the question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That it shall be unlawful for the Secretary of War to provide by 
regulations or otherwise for any distinctive stripe or chevron of any 
kind indicating service overseas or in the United States, to be worn 
upon the uniform of any officer or enlisted man in the service of the 
United States, and any regulation heretofore made upon this subject 
is hereby invalidated. 

Mr. MADDEN, 
that. : 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman re- 
serve the point of order? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I make it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk, and which has already 
been printed in the RECORD, 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman can not do it while a point 
of order is pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point ef order has been sustained. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The amendment is on the Clerk's desk. It 
has already been printed in the Record. I wish to offer an 
amendment as a new section, to take the place of the para- 
graph just stricken out on a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TILEMAN : Page 61, in lieu of lines 19 to 
25, inclusive, striken out on a point of order, : 

“That no part of the funds appropriated in this act shall be avall- 
able unless the Secretary of War shall continue in force the regulations 
made pronat for the distinctive stripe or chevron indicating service 
overseas, and he shall invalidate all orders and anona requiring 

priv 


officers and soldiers who were deprived of the Hege of overseas 
service from wearing the distinctive stripe or chevron now required.” 


Mr. MADDEN. I make a point of order on that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the gentleman reserve it for a minute? 

Mr MADDEN. No. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have already made it. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I thought. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I did not understand the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Manx]. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MaDbpkx] said 
he had made the point of order. 

Mr. TILLMAN, I thought he withdrew it. 


Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
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Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I think it is not subject to a point of order, 

Mr. MADDEN. It is dearly subject to a point of order. It 
is not a limitation. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I think there is no objection to it. It is a 
limitation on the appropriation bill, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MANN. It starts out as a limitation and then instructs 
the Secretary of War what to do. It is clearly legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hardly thinks it can be con- 
strued as a limitation. 

Mr. TILLMAN, It strikes me that my amendment is some- 
what in the nature of a limitation on the appropriation. At 
any rate I had hoped the point of order would not be made. 
This amendment will settle the controversy satisfactorily. 

Mr. Chairman, let me present this matter at some length. 
The military authorities have provided by order that overseas 
‘troops shall wear gold service stripes, showing the length of 

service over there and indicating wounds received in battle, 
while soldiers that remained on this side must wear white 
stripes. Evidently the officers serving on this side are not sat- 
isfied with these distinctive stripes and have, I assume, caused 
the Committee on Military Affairs to insert a paragraph in the 
ibill to abolish all distinctive service stripes or chevrons. The 
original paragraph is clearly subject to a point of order and 
[will go out if the point is made, and I shall make the point of 
order myself if the amendment which I propose is not accepted 
and adopted. 
| My amendment in effect permits troops who have had service 
overseas to wear the gold chevrons prescribed by the War 
Department, but leaves it optional as to wearing the white 
| chevrons by troops who were denied the honor and privilege of 
serving abroad. 

Certainly we should not consent to the provision in the bill 
recommended and reported by the Committee on Military 
' Affairs abolishing all distinctive markings. 
| ‘The gentleman from California [Mr. Kany], in advocating 
this proposition, said: 

The committee has seen fit to write into the proposed legislation a 
provision to remove all service chevrons. We have seen a great many 
men walking our streets with silver chevrons and with gold chevrons. 
We hear a great deal of talk in this country about “democracy.” All 
soldiers of the Republic, whether they were fortunate enough to go to 
France or whether they performed their duty in this country, should be 
treated alike. 

Did you ever hear of a more amazing plea for democracy 
than this? Many crimes are committed in the name of liberty, 
and now we have a Member proposing to commit a crime in the 
name of democracy. The charge is often made that republics 
are ungrateful. That charge will be proven if the proposition 
advocated by the gentleman from California is written into the 
law. Treat everybody alike? How unjust, how discriminat- 
ing, how undemocratic that would be. That doctrine, carried 
to its logical conclusion, would mean no service ribbons, no gold 
chevrons, no medals, no honorable mention, no wound stripes. 
How democratic it would be to call out on the carpet the Mem- 
bers of this House who did real fighting overseas, the gentleman 
from Ohio, Capt. Herytz; the gentleman from South Dakota, 
Mr. Jounson ; and the gentleman from New York, Mr. LaGuar- 
pra, and say to them, Soldiers, in the name of democracy we 
strip you of your hard-won badges of honorable service in 
battle because forsooth some sensitive official soul, some swivel- 
chair captain, major, or colonel, who has been gallantly holding 
a much-assaulted sector here in Washington these bloody 
months since April, 1917, objects to the sight of Sam Brown 
belts, foreign-service caps, and cheyrons of gold.” Those trap- 
pings are so discriminating. Brave as these official, intrepid 
warriors are who have held the critical Washington front from 
repeated Hun assault from April 7, 1917, to November 11, 1918, 
they actually turn as pale as their lily-white service stripes 
when they see a husky private who fought at Chateau-Thierry, 
St. Mihiel salient, and Argonne Forest stride by them on the 
sidewalk. 

If these gentlemen object to wearing the silver service chev- 
rons denoting service on this side they need not wear them if 
my amendment is adopted; but in the name of justice do not 
deny to the boy who braved the submarine, who fought the Hun 
in the air, who grappled with him in the narrow trenches where 
flowed the blood of the brave, who met him face to face in 
no man’s land—do not strip him of the golden insignia which 
is his coveted badge of courage that he honorably wears and 
should continue to wear, although objected to by the gentleman 
from California and the bold, local knights of the garter, the 
booted and spurred captains and majors und colonels who ad- 
vanced toward the insolent foe no farther than the bloody 
Salient of Dupont Circle nerthwest. 

Yes; in the name of democracy strip these heroes of all that 

till show that they marched and fought and bled in Italy, 


France, and Belgium. Palsied be the hand of any man who 
would reach out an envious finger to pluck from the coat sleeve 
of the humblest private the golden badge of glory earned by 
him in the hard service of his country on the shell-gashed hills 
and valleys of beautiful France. 

I recall that when the persecuted and innocent Dreyfus was 
declared guilty through the unholy machinations of a corrupt 
military clique in France that they took from him his sword, 
broke it in two, and cast the pieces at his feet, which action 
was taken to emphasize his disgrace. To strip from the uni- 
form of our returning fighters their saffron badges of honor 
would be on a level with the unmerited humiliation visited 
upon Capt. Dreyfus, condemned alike by fair men in both mili- 
tary and civil circles throughout the world. . 

The gentleman from California, arguing further in support of 
his peculiar position, gave utterance to the following statement: 

I am told that in some of the demobilizing camps the young men who 
come back from the other side will not salute an officcr who has the 
silver chevrons. 

Horrible! Shades of the great captain, of Hannibal, of Pom- 
pey, and of Charlemagne. Send for the judge advocate at once, 
let him polish his spurs, grind his bayonet, sharpen his maiden 
sword, and condemn without benefit of Clergy and execute at 
once this presumptuous and insubordinate varlet ! 

It is barely possible, of course, that the young man who failed 
to salute the officer who wore silver chevrons may have lost an 
eye in the fighting around Metz and may not have seen the ofti- 
cer mentioned by the gentleman from California; and it may, 
be, and it is not such a grave crime, that the situation referred 
to was similar to the one described in the third scene of the 
first part of Shakespeare's King Henry the Fourth. Now, the 
gentleman from California is reported to be a distinguished 
Shakespearean scholar; indeed, it is said that he was at one 
time a popular and talented interpreter of the great master’s 
lines on the stage. I wonder if Hotspur was not discussing, in 
the scene mentioned, an occurrence in some respects descriptive 
of the surroundings complained of in the words last quoted from 
the speech of the gentleman from California. I offer it here: 


Horsren: My Liege, I did deny no prisoners; but I remember when 
the fight was done, when I was dry with rage and extreme toil, breath- 
less and faint, and leaning on my sword, came there a certain lord, neat, 
trimly dr „ fresh as a bridegroom, and his chin, new reaped, showed 
like a stubble land at harvest home; he was perfumed like a milliner, 
and betwixt his finger and his thumb he held a pouncet box, which ever 
and anon he gave his nose, and took it away again, who therewith 
angry. when it next came there, took it in snuff, and still he smiled and 
talked ; and as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, he called them untaught 
knaves, unmannerly to bring a sloven, unhandsome corse betwixt the 
wind and his nobility. With many holiday and ioy terms he ques- 
tioned me; among the rest demanding my prisoners in your majesty’s 
behalf. I then, all smarting, my wounds being cold, to be so pestered 
with a popinjay, out of my mie and my impatience answered neglect- 
fully, I know not what, he should or shonld not, for he made me mad 
to see him shine so brisk and smell so sweet, and talk so like waiting 
gentlewoman of guns and drums and wounds—God save the mark! And 
telling me the sovereignst thing on earth was parmaceti for an inward 
bruise, and that it was great pity, and so it was, this villainous salt- 
peter should be digged out of the bowels of the harmless earth, which 
many a good, tall fellow had destroyed so cowardly; and but for these 
vile guns he would himself have been a soldier. This bald, unjointed 
chat of his, my Lord, I answered indirectly as I said; and I beseech you. 
let not his rt come current for an accusation betwixt my love and 
your high cate: 


THE VOLUNTEERS, , 


If the ideas-of the gentleman from California prevail the 
Volunteers will suffer more than will the man who was selected 
by the draft. Many young men volunteered and fought with the 
English and French during the entire war, and many volun- 
teered in the spring of 1917 and did not wait to be conscripted, 
but went to the front at the earliest possible moment. We have 
not heard much praise lavished upon these volunteers and pio- 
neers; rather more in the way of sympathy and eulogy has been 
offered the drafted scldier, but let us honor these volunteers as 
well as the larger numbers of drafted men, and dishonor neither, 
I beg to call your attention to the few lines below, written by a 
friend of the volunteers, and at the same time a friend of the 
selected soldier, but who is one who believes in democracy and 
thinks every soldier should have his dues, both in the way of 
praise and chevrons: 

ONLY A VOLUNTEER. 
l Why didn't I wait to be drafted 

And led to the train with a band; 
Why did I go in so early, 

O, why did I hold up my hand? 
Why didn't I wait for the banquet, 

Why didn’t I wait to be cheered, 
For the drafted men got all the credit, 

While I only volunteered? 

And nobody gave me a banquet. 

And nobody said a kind word ; 

The grind of the wheels of the engine 

Was all the good-by that I heard. 
Then off to a camp I was hustled, 

Trained for near half a year, 

And, then, in the shuffle forgotten, 

I was only a volunteer. 
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And maybe some day in the future, 
When my little boy sits on my knee, 
And asks what I did in the conflict, 
And his little eyes look up at me, 
I'll have to look back, as I'm blushing, 
To the eyes that so 3 be 
And tell him I missed being drafted. 
And my gold service stripes taken from me, 
As I was only a volunteer, 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
dnendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jonxsox of South Dakota: Page 61, line 
18, after the word “ plant,” strike out the paragraph (lines 19 to 25, 
inclusive) and insert: 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 


“That it shall be lawful for the Secretary of War to provide by regu- |* 


lations or otherwise a distinctive stripe, bar, or chevron indicating 
service overseas or in the United States, which may be worn upon the 
uniform of any officer or enlisted man in the service of the United 
States, but the wearing of any such stripe, bar, or chevron shall 
hereafter be optional with such officer or enlisted man. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman reserve 
the point of order? [Cries of “ Regular order.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is to pass on the point 
of order. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

From and after the passage of this act, the Secretary of War be, 
and he hereby is, authorized to promote all officers, noncommissioned 
officers, and enlisted men who have been recommended for promotion 
for service of a special meritorious character, which recommendations 
have been approved by competent military authority, to the grade and 
rank to which they were respectively recommended and such recom- 
mendations approved prior to November 11, 1918. That in the event 
any such officer or enlisted man has been honorably arated from the 
service he shall be commissioned in the reserve, with the grade and 
rank to which he was recommended for promotion. 

Mr. KING and Mr. HUMPHREYS made a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order is made by a number of 
gentlemen. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Snyper: Page 61, after line 18, insert as 
a new section the following: 

That in cases where n commissioned officer or an enlisted man of the 
Army has been recommended for promotion by his superior or superiors 
in rank in the service and has not been so promoted before he shall haye 
been separated from such service, either by resignation or by honorable 
discharge, the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, directed under the 
regulations now fixed to bestow upon such officer or enlisted man the 
rank to which the officer or enlis man would be entitled were the 
recommendations of his superior officer or officers accepted and carried 


out. 

“Sec, 2. That all acts inconsistent with this act be, and are hereby, 
repealed.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order is made by the gentleman 
from Alabama. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment as a 
new section. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment as a new section, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Knanns: Page 61, after line 18, insert: 

“ Retired enlisted men of the Regular Army who were called to active 
service by the War Department during the war with Germany and com- 
missioned in the armies of the United States, and who will again 
revert to a retired status when their services shall no longer be re- 
quired, shall be allewed to retain the rank held by them when mustered 
out or discharged from active service and given the pay of a first lieu- 
tenant on the retired list: Provided, That muster out or discharge was 
not due to incompetence or misconduct.” 

; eh . Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order is made on the amend- 
ment, The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. DENT. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to page 9, line 6, and offer the following amendment. 

Mr, MANN. It does not require unanimous consent. That 
was the order of the House. 

Mr. DENT. Then I ask to return at this particular time. 

Mr. MANN. That was the order of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 


saone consent to return to the page indicated. Is there objec- 
on 


There was no objection. i 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman from 
Alabama that 2 point of order was reserved to that paragraph; 
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a point of order made by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
STAFFORD] ; the paragraph commencing with “Air Service,” on 
page 9. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the intention of the chair- 
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man of the committee, it is to have this matter stricken out and 


substitue a new paragraph? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make a point of order on the paragraph 
as carried in the bill, in order to bring it to a focus. 

Mr. DENT. I move to strike out. I concede it is subject to a 
point of order. I offer this as a substitute. ~ 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin state 
to the Chair the matter to which the point of order was reserved? 
It begins on page 9. À 

Mr. STAFFORD. The whole paragraph, beginning on page 9, 
from line 7 down to and including line 16, on page 11. 

Mr. DENT. I concede that. I offer a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained. The Chair 
will ask the gentleman from Alabama if his amendmert is just 
designed to replace the matter stricken out, or does it go 
further? There is some matter that is still left in this para- 
graph. z 

Mr. DENT. It is intended to take the place of that particular 
part of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of the matter stricken out? 

Mr. MANN. Does it cover the matter of production? 

Mr. DENT. It combines both of them in one paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman from Alabama to the fact that the matter beginning 
on page 11, “Bureau of Aircraft Production,” has not been 
stricken out. Does the gentleman propose that that shall re- 
main in the bili? 

Mr. DENT. I move to strike it out. 

Mr. MANN. It has not been read yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has never been read. The reservation 
of the gentleman only went down to line 17, page 11. 

Mr. MANN. It has not been read. 

The CHARMAN. The Chair stated that. 
and must be dealt with. 5 

Mr. DENT. That is entirely proper. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that be stricken from the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the matter in the bill beginning with line 17, on page 11, 
down to line 11, on page 15, may be stricken from the bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now the gentleman from Alabama offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dunt: Page 9, line 6, to page 15, line 10, 
in lieu of the matter stricken out insert the following: 

: “ AIR SERVICE. 

“ Creating, maintaining, and operating at established fying schools, 
course of instruction for aviation students, including cost of equip- 
ment, and supplies necessary for instruction and subsistence of stu- 
dents, purchase of tools, equipment, materials, machines, textbooks, 
books of reference, scientific and professional papers, and instruments 
and materials for theoretical and practical instruction at aviation 
schools; purchase of supplies for securing, developing, printing, and 
reproducing photogreyhs made by aerial observers ; to maintain and 
replace the equipment of organizations already in service; equipment, 
maintenance, and operation of aviation stations, balloon schools, fields 
for testing and experimental work; procuring and introducing water, 
electric light and ports telephones, telegraphs, and sewerage; pur- 
chase of stoves and other cooking and heating apparatus, kitchen and 
table ware, and furniture and equipment for kitchens, mess halls, 
officers’ quarters, barracks, 9 and other bulldings, screens. 
lockers, refrigerators, and all other equipment; salaries and wages of 
civilian employees in the District of Columbia or elsewhere as may 
be necessary; experimental investigation, and purchase and development 
of new types of aircraft, and aviation engines; purchase, manufacture, 
maintenance, repair, and operation of airships, war balloons, and other 
aerial machines, including instruments and appliances of every sort 
and 5 necessary for the operation, construction, or equip- 
ment of all types of aircraft, and all necessary spare parts and equip- 
ment connected therewith. 

“And also for the purchase or manufacture and issue of special 
clothing, wearing apparel, and similar equipment for aviation purposes, 

15,000,000: Provided, That claims not exeeeding $250 in amount for 

ges to persons and private property, resulting from the operation 

of aircraft at home and abroad, may be settled out of the funds ap- 
propriated hereunder, when each claim is substantiated by a survey 
report of a board of officers appointed by the commanding officer of 


the nearest aviation Pt and approved by the Director of Military 
Aeronautics: Provided further, That claims so settled and paid from 


the sum hereby appropriated. shall not exceed in the aggregate the sum 
of $150,000.” en e 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment. The gentleman from Alabama will re- 
member that I discussed this matter with him. It is to insert 
between the word “established” and the werd “schools” the 


It is now in the bill 
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word “Army,” so that Government money ean only be used in 
established Army flying schools, and not in the Wright and Cur- 
tiss and other private flying schools. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as abe 


Amendment offered b; CURRY of California : In line 1, of the 
t amendment, after the a “ established insert the word Army.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: At the end of the paragraph 
insert: That no part of any appropriation herein shall be used unles 
all former civilian fi 9 re instructors who were dismissed on or about 

December 31, 1918, shall be reinstated on application to their former 
28. 1818 as from the date of such 8 up to and including June 

1919: Provided, That nothin, be construed to app 7 
to ‘any civilian fying instructor emised prior to December 31, 191 
for conduct or incompetency.” 

Mr. DENT. I reserve a point of order on that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe the 
amendment is subject to a point of order. It is worded simi- 
larly to the amendment that we adopted in the legislative ap- 
propriation bill, to which the point of order was raised and 
overruled. 

I want to tell you something about these civilian instructors, 
These young men who knew how to fly were called in when we 
declared war and when we needed instructors. Some of them 
did not have the educational requirements, others for other rea- 
sons were not commissioned, but they instructed our fliers. A 
good many were not commissioned in order to keep them as 
instructors all of the time. They were the first instructors, 
and also instructed 90 per cent of the fliers that we turned out 
on this side. They could not take out insurance, because of 
their profession. Several of them were killed. Those who 
remain alive have been working eight hours a day for 18 months 
training men to fly: They are all experienced and excellent 
fliers. Now, the flying officers of high rank who received 50 
per cent additional flying pay did very little, if any, of the in- 
struction. These boys were taken on and were promised to 
be kept on. At the time of the armistice they were led to be- 
lieve that they would be kept on until June 30, 1919. Now 
they have been turned loose. On December 18 telegraphic in- 
structions were sent dismissing all of them, to take effect De- 
cember 31, 1918. I saw the Secretary of War about it. I 
saw Gen Menoher about it, and they all admitted the justice 
of the claims of these boys, but no one seemed able or willing 
to do anything. The Secretary said he would not object to 
their reinstatement if there was work for them to do. 

Mr. MADDEN. How many of them are there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I should say between 40 and 50. They 

did all the training. They were fliers when we declared war. 

Everybody seems to admit the justice of their claims and that 

they should be taken care of up to June 30, but no one seems 

= be 05 to reinstate them. We must find work for them until 
une 

I know there is work for these men to do. They can be used 
at the various flying fields. We have a great deal of testing to 
do, and they may replace boys who are anxious to get out and 
get home. I saw a telegram from one field in Texas where at 
least five of these boys could be used. There is plenty of work 
for these men if they are reinstated. They are not asking for 
charity. I want to make that clear. They have earned every 
cent they get, and they will earn their pay up to June 30, I 
hope the chairman will accept the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I will 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Is it not true that the 
men, consisting of 50, initiated all the flying service in the 
United States, and the only men in the Aviation Service that 
have not received extra pay and have not received the best 
treatment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is partially true, and no glory at- 
taches to the hard work. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, A few days ago the following amendment 
was held in order on appeal: 


vernment 
military service in the war with 1 — 
vation to their former 
recelved an honorable discha: 
pf the position. 


tions aj 9 — for herein if they have 
rge and are qualified to perform the duties 


The Chair does not think that anyone in this House with the 
utmost power, most refined and subtle discrimination can per- 
ceive any difference between that amendment and the one under 
consideration. The Chair feels constrained to follow the ruling 
in that case, and holds that this amendment is in order. The 
Chair overrules the point of order and the question is on the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add a new paragraph as follows: 
“From and after e of this a 
and he hereby is, AAA miee h romote a 
officers, and enlisted men who 


n 3 event any 1 officer or enlisted man y been honorably sepa: 
he shall th 


grade and rank to which he was recommended for promotion, or 
if 9. renal not desire a commission in the reserve he receive 
a commission in the rank to which he was recommended. 

“Pach officer or enlisted man so commissioned shall “receive ive pee 

the increased rank from the day of recommendation to the 

The commission so issued to officers and enlisted men ohn 
e of honorable separation from the service shall not be in 
force or effect after the date of such separation and shall contain a 
provision to that effect.” 

Mr, DENT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama makes the 
point of order on the amendment, and the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may extend my remarks in the Recorp on the amend« 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DENT, Mr. Chairman, X offer the following amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 24, page 15, insert: 

“Pay of officers, Nationa. Guard, $100.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, after line 2, insert 

“ Pay of enlisted men, National Guard, $100.” 

The roe was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was the last amendment inserted after 
line 2, page 16? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suggest that paragraph is for pay of 
officers, and it ought to follow somewhere in the next title 
“Pay of enlisted men.” 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is right about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has offered 
his amendment in connection with the pay of officers. I sug- 
gest that it should be offered somewhere in connection with the 
pay of enlisted men, on the same page. 

Mr. DENT. I intended to offer it at page 16, line 13. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. „ 2 parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where was the last amendment offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk informs the Chair that it was 
offered on page 16, after line 2. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, it should be page 16, line 13. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be corrected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unanis 
mous consent that the action taken in respect to the last amend- 
ment be vacated, and that he have permission to again offer the 
amendment. Is there objection? ' 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I now offer the amendment ta 
come in after line 13, page 16. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as 3 

Page 16, line 13, inser 

“Pay of enlisted men, National Guard, $100.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend-; 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, strike out all on line 18, down to and including all on line 
25, same page, and insert in lieu thereof the following: Eighty clerks, 
at $1,800 each per annum, $144,000; 172 clerks, at $1,600 each per 
annum, $275,200; 222 clerks, at $1,400 each per annum, $310,800; 526 
clerks, at $1,200 each per annum, $631,200; 119 messengers, at $720 
each per annum, $85,580." 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. It is not subject to a point of order, but I think 
it is subject to objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; it is subject to objection to return 
for the purpose of offering an amendment. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Oh, no, Mr. Chairman; the right to return was 
reseryed on Friday night. I was present, and I raised the point. 
This bill called for 170 Army field clerks in the Army of 500,000 
after July 1. At the present time we have 4,500 field clerks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was not aware of the consent granted in 
the committee, and I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SIEGEL : Page 18, line 18, insert 20 clerks 
at $2,000 each per annum, $40,000." 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, these 20 Army field clerks are 
receiving at the present time $2,000 each, and most of these men 
fought in either the Indian wars or in the Spanish-American 
War. They are getting $2,000 now, and have been getting that 
amount during all of the years that have gone by. Some of 
them are 61 and 62 and 63 years of age. During the war some 
Army field clerks became captains, and even a lieutenant colonel, 
and they go back now to the same status they held as Army field 
clerks, in charge of divisions and, in numerous cases, at the 
head of a hundred or more clerks. To reduce them now to 
$1,800 would be to take the most backward step ever taken. 
The Adjutant General discussed the matter with me on the tele- 
phone to-day, saying that they are short 1,530 Army field clerks 
at the present time. In civil life these men would get three 
and four thousand dollars a year. You can not get any man to 
handle the work they do at the price we are paying them now. 

Mr. DYER. How many of them are there? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Twenty of them who are getting $2,000, and, 
under the amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. DENT], we will be reducing these men to $1,800. 

Mr. DYER. Does the gentleman want to increase their pay 
or leave it as it is? 

Mr, SIEGEL. Leaving them at the same pay as at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand that at the present time 
there are 4,500 clerks employed in the service. 

Mr. SIEGEL. There are three thousand and some odd Army 
‘field clerks, and they are calling for 1,530 more, because they 
need them very badly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Now, the gentleman is merely providing 
for a thousand. 

Mr. SIEGEL, Which is less than what they are asking for. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is assuming they are going to reduce 
the force, and yet the gentleman is seeking to retain all these 
of the higher grade. 

Mr. SIEGEL. No; what I am trying to do is to give them a 
fair deal; and the gentleman must remember these are men 
who fought in this war, who fought in the Indian wars, who 
- fought in the Spanish-American War, and that these men got 
the same salary before the present war which they are getting 
to-day. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What Indian war? 

Mr. SIEGEL. In the old Indian wars in the West, and some 
of these men are 61 and 62 years old. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They ought to be retired. 

Mr. SIEGEL, They should be retired, but there is no provi- 
sion in the law for retiring them at the present time with pay. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They ought to be pensioned. 

Mr. SIEGEL. They ought to be pensioned, but we do not 
pension them. To reduce their salaries now to $1,800 will be 
doing them a gross injustice. It is about time we realized the 
great service these men have rendered to the country and give 
them the fair treatment which they deserve. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 
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On a division (demanded by Mr. Srecer) there were—ayes 
40, noes 44. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman, 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr, Dent and 
Mr. Saks) reported that there were—ayes 56, noes 54. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
as amended. 

The question was taken, and the amendment as amended was 
agreed to. ` 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk readeas follows: 

Page 22, line 7, after the word “ officers,” insert: “ warrant officers, 
members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps when ordered to active service.” 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has informed the Chair that 
there are some other matters still undisposed of. On page 29 
a point of order was reserved by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
to the paragraph beginning at the top o- page 29. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the Clerk is in error. I think we 
passed that item, I remember, after considerable discussion. 
The item is certainly subject to the point of order. That is the 
item carrying the large appropriation of $449,000,000, which 
was reduced by an amendment offered by me by $38,000,000, and 
certainly there is no point of order lodged against the para- 
graph. 

Mr. DENT, Mr. Chairman, 1 move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill with amendments back to the House, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the committee rose, 
and Mr. Jounson of Kentucky assuming the chair as Speaker 
pro tempore, Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 13835, and had directed him to report the same back with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded on 
any amendment? If not, the Chair will put chem in gross. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time; was read the third time. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Spéaker, I offer the motion to recommit 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Fixtops moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Military 
Affairs with instructions forthwith to report same back to the House 
with the following amendment: 

“ Provided, That no part of the funds herein appropriated shall be 
expended in the payment of the y of any officer of the Army of 
the United States who shall issue or cause to be issued 55 0 written 
order prohibiting social intercourse between officers and enlisted men 
of the same regiment while not on military duty: Provided further, 
That the limitation herein im d shall not apply to officers whose 
40 „ therewith is in obedience to an order of a superior 
0 . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to recommit. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, the same amendment was offered 
in committee, and the chairman of the committee made a point 
of order. It was discussed, and then overruled by the chairman, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAunpers], then occupying 
the chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule. 
The Chair overrules the point of order. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr, FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
makes the point of no quorum. Evidently there is no quorum 
present. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man withhold it? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I wanted to make a—— 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not yet know 


for what the gentleman from Tennessee rises and can not tell 
whether it is in order or not. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Under the rules Calendar 
Wednesday is not in order on the last two weeks of the session, 
I understand. Is that correct? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is cerrect. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Speaker has already ruled that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors; the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, there is no occasion for locking 
the doors yet. The Chair has not ordered a call of the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I move a cell of the House. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House was dividing on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. MANN. The House was not dividing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair had announced that 
the noes seemed to haye it. Thereupon the yeas and nays 
were demanded, and the Chair announced that all those who 
favored ordering the yeas and nays would rise and be counted. 
Thereupon the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] made 
the point of no quorum, and the Chair announced that no 
quorum was present. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. : 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. STAFFORD. Division, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Division is asked for. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 73. 

So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of 
the House. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion is to recommit. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. Those 
in favor of the motion to recommit will, as their names are 
called, answer “yea,” those opposed will answer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 191, nays 71, 
answered “ present ” 2, not voting 165, as follows; 
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Cantrill Garrett,Tenn, Kreider Scott, Towa 
Classon Good Lam Sinnott 
Currie, Mich. Graham, Til. Lehlbach Stafford 
Curry, Cal Green, Iowa Lesher Steele 
Dale Greene, McArthur Sullivan 
Darrow Greene, Vt. Mann Temple 
Davey Moore, Pa. Tilson 
Dewalt Hadley Moores, Ind. Timberlake 
Donovan Harrison, Va Morin nkham 
Edmonds Hawley Olney ‘Towner 
Elisworth Hicks Parker, N. J Walsh 
Elston Hull, Iowa nanas Wason 
Fess Hutchinson Rainey, H. T. Welling 
Fordney Juul Rose Wise 
Garner Kahn Rowe 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Emerson Madden 
NOT VOTING—165. 
Barnhart Foss Lufkin ars 
Benson Francis McAndrews Shackleford 
FF E eee 
0⁰ £ cFadden er! 
Borland Garrett, Tex. McKenzie Shouse 
Bowers Gillett McKeown Sims 
Britten Godwin, N. C. McKinley Slayden 
Brumbaugh McLaughlin, Pa. Smith, Idaho 
ldwell Gordon McLemore Smith, C. B. 
Carew Gould Ma Smith, T. F, 
Càrlin Graham, Pa Maher Snell 
Carter, Mass. Gray, N. J Mays Snyder 
y re Merritt Stedman 
Chandler, N. Y. Hamill Miller, Minn, Steenerson 
Church Hamilton, Mich. Mondell Stephens, Nebr, 
Clark, Fla. Hamilton, N. Y. Moon erling 
dy in Mott Stevenson 
Connelly, Kans, Ha 7 Mudd Rtiness 
Cooper, W. Va. Harrison, Miss. Nelson, A. P. Stron 
. Nicholis, S. C. Swift 
Cop Heaton Nolan Tague 
0 Heintz Norton ‘Taylor, Ark. 
Cox Helm Oliver, N. Y. Taylor, Colo. 
Crago Helvering 0* nessy Templeton 
we. Hensley Padgett Thomas 
Da Hersey Pai Treadway 
Delaney Spee A — er pee Dy 
Dempsey owar rker, N. Y. are 
Dent Tiusted Peters Waldow 
Doolin Johnson, Wash. Phelan Walker 
Doolittle Jones Platt Walton 
Drukker Porter Ward 
Dunn Kelley, Mich Pou Watson, Pa 
Essen ennedy, R. I Powers Webb 
Estopinal Kettner Pratt } White, Me. 
Evans Key, Ohio Price White, Ohio 
Fairchild, B. L. Kiess, Pa, Rodenberg Wilson, III. 
Fairchild, G. W. Langley Rogers Winslow 
Fairfield Lee, Ga. Rowland Woodyard 
Farr Linthicum Russell 
Flynn Littlepage Sanders, Ind. 
Focht Longworth Sanford 


So the motion to recommit was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 

. CONNELLY of Kansas with Mr. ROGERS, 

. SLAYDEN with Mr. LUFKIN. 

. McLemore with Mr. MADDEN. 

„Cox with Mr. Sanprrs of Indiana. 

„ Bortanp with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

. CARLIN with Mr. WINSLOW. 

. Lee of Georgia with Mr. Hamimron of Michigan. 
. HENSLEY with Mr, BRITTEN. 

. CLARK of Florida with Mr. Parker of New York, 


YEAS—191. 

Alexander Dyer Knutson Rouse 
Almon Eagan Kraus Rubey 
Ashbrook Eagle La Follette Rucker 
Aswell Elliott LaGuardia Sabath 
Austin Esch Larsen Sanders, La. 
Ayres Ferris Sanders, N. X. 
Baer Fields Len, Cal. Saunders, Va. 
Bankhead Fisher Lever Schall 
Barkley Flood Little Scott, Mich, 
Bell Foster Lobeck Scully 
Beshlin Frear Lendon Sells 
Black French Lonergan Sherwood 
Bland, Ind. Fuller, Mass. Lundeen Siegel 
Blanton Gallagher Lunn Sisson 
Brand Galliyan Medlintie Slemp 
Brodbeck Gandy McCulloch Sloan 
Browne ard McLaughlin, Mich. Small 
Buchanan Garland Mansfield Smith, Mich, 
Burnett Glynn Mapes Snook 
Byrnes. S. C. Goodwin, Ark. Martin Steagall 
Byrns, Tenn. Gray, Mason t 8, Miss. 
Candler, Miss. Griffin 8 Su 
Caraway Haskell Montague Sweet 
Carter, Okla Morgan Switzer 
Chandler, Okla. ip pia Neely Thompson 
Clark, ayden Nelson, J. M. Iman 
Claypool Heflin Nichols, Mich. Venable 
Cleary Hilliard Oldfield estal 
Colier Holland Oliver, Ala. Vinson 
Connally, Tex, Hollingsworth Osborne Voigt 
Cooper, Ohio Houston Overmyer Volstead 
Cramton Huddleston Overstreet Watkins 
Crosser Hull, Tenn. Polk Watson, Va. 
Dallinger Humphreys Purnell Weaver 
Decker Igoe Quin Wel 
Denison Ireland Rainey, J. W, Whaley 
Denton Jacoway Raker Wh 
Dickinson James y Williams 
Dies Johnson, Ky. re Wilson, La. 
Dill Johnson, 8. Dak. Randa Wilson, Tex. 
Dillon Kearns Rankin Wingo 
Dixon eg | Rayburn Wood. Ind. 
Dominick Kelly, Pa. Reavis Woods, Iowa 
Doremus Kennedy, Iowa Reed Wright 
Doughton Kincheloe Riordan Young, N. Dak. 

well King Roberts Young, Tex. 
Drane Kinkaid Robinson iman 
Dupré Kitchin Romjue 

NAYS—71. 

Anderson Beakes Browning Campbell, Kans, 
Anthony Blackmon Burroughs Campbell, Pa. 

cha. Bland, Va, Butler Cannon 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


. Coapy with Mr. Cnado. 

. Crise with Mr. Davis. 

. DoorrrrLe with Mr. DUNN. 

. Evans with Mr. Paice. 

. Garnett of Texas with Mr. FULLER of Illinois. 
. HAutix with Mr. Govurp. 

. Harrison of Mississippi with Mr. HUSTED. 


Howard with Mr. Jonson of Washington. 


Hoop with Mr. Kess of Pennsylvania. 
. Ketrner with Mr. LONGWORTH. 

r. McKeown with Mr. MCFADDEN. 

. Mays with Mr. McKenzie, 

. Moon with Mr. MAGEE. 


Oxtver of New York with Mr. MERRITT, 
Nicuotts of South Carolina with Mr. Morr. 
Pabenrr with Mr. MUDD, 

PHELAN with Mr. PETERS. 

Pou with Mr. Parr. 

Price with Mr. Poweks. 

Sears with Mr. RODENBERG. 

SHovse with Mr. SANFORD. 

STEDMAN with Mr. SNELL. 

STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. SNYDER. 
Tacgun with Mr. STEENERSON. 

THomaAs with Mr. STINESS. 

VAN Dyke with Mr. Warp. 

Watton with Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania, 
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Mr. Denr with Mr. Woopyarp. 

Mr. Jones with Mr. Warre of Maine. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The motion to recommit is 
agreed to. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. The gentleman 
from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

` Mr. MANN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
the last time a similar question was up Mr. Speaker CLARK 
decided that a vote to recommit was equivalent to the adoption 
of an amendment and that another vote upon its adoption 
was unnecessary and out of order, The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read 
sometime ago. Is it necessary to have it reengrossed and read 
the third time again? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, It is necessary in order to 
engross the amendment. The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I demand the reading from the engrossed 
bill, unless there is assurance that there will be no demand for 
u roll call. Is there going to be a demand for a roll call? 

Mr. DENT. I do not expect to demand a roll call. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill, 

The bill was read a third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gage of the bill 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW—11 O'CLOCK A. M. 


Mx. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. MANN. I object. I do not know what it is. A gentle- 
man who makes a unanhimous-consent request should not climb 
up on the Speaker’s table to do it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to- 
morrow. 

Mr. CANNON. What is the order to-morrow—Calendar Wed- 
nesday? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think it is dispensed with under the rule 
two weeks before adjournment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, F ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, 
quest. 

Mr. LES of California. And I, Mr. Speaker, make the same 
request. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker 

‘the SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas and 
the gentleman from California make the same request. Is 
there objection. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and 
it is So. ordered. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know what these 
requests are. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the Reconrp. 

Mr. WALSH. On what subject? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It was not stated. 

Mr, WALSH. Then I object. I do not think leave can be 
granted when a gentleman is on his feet trying to find out 
what the Speaker has submitted to the House. You can not 
hear the Speaker. The Spenker says, Without objection, it 
is so ordered.” I was trying to find out and ask for informa- 
tion from the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
rah answer. 


The question is on the pas- 


Mr. Speaker, I make the same re- 


To extend their remarks in 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. My request was to extend my 
remarks on the bill. I made some remarks on the bill several 
days ago, and I wanted to extend them. 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from California to make his own statement. 

Mr. LEA of California. I want to extend my remarks on 
this bill on the McKeown amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr, Crisp, at the request of Mr. Larsen, indefinitely on ac- 
count of sickness. 

To Mr. AsHproox, indefinitely on account of illness. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 8 o'clock and 38 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order 
previously made, until to-morrow, Wednesday, February 19, 
1919, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting list of 
leases granted by the Secretary of War during the fiscal year 
1918 (H. Doc. No. 1816); to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the superintendent of the State, 
War, and Navy Building submitting supplemental estimate of ap- 
propriation required for salaries and expenses of temporary office 
buildings in Washington, fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 1817); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SHERLEY, from the Committee on Appropriations, to` 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 16020) to supply a deficiency 
in the appropriation for carrying out the act entitled “An act 
to provide for the operation of transportation systems while 
under Federal control, for the just compensation of their owners, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 21, 1918, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1083), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14674) 
to increase the limit of cost for the construction of the United. 
States public building authorized at Juneau, Alaska, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
1085), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 15212) for the purehase of a site for and the erec- 
tion of a post-office building at Pittsburgh, Pa., reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1089), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH, from the Committee on Patents, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 4889) to give effect to cer- 
tain provisions of the convention for the protection of trade- 
marks and commercial names made and signed in the city of 
Buenos Aires, in the Argentine Republic, August 20, 1910, and 
for other purposes, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 1000), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Publie Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 5516) to 
amend an act approved March 4, 1913, entitled “An act to in- 
crease the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize 
the enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improvement of cer- 
tain public buildings, to authorize the erection and completion 
of public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for pub- 
lic buildings, and for other purposes,” reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1001), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the 
Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as 
follows: 

Mr. WELLING, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 13227) for the relief of Della James, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1086), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12613) for the relief of 
Mrs. Ira D. Raney, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1092), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 16020) to supply a deficiency 
in the appropriation for carrying out the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the operation of transportation systems while under 
Federal control, for the just compensation of their owners, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 21, 1918; to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered to be 
printed. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 16021) to authorize 
the sale of certain lands at or near Minidoka, Idaho, for railroad 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WALTON: A bill (H. R. 16022) authorizing the State 
of New Mexico to apply the proceeds of the grant to said State 
of 1,000,000 acres of land made by section 7 of the enabling 
act, June 20, 1910, for the reimbursement of Grant County, Luna 
County, and the town of Silver City, N. Mex.; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 16023) authorizing and di- 
_recting the Secretary of the Interior to cause investigations to 
be made of the Colorado River as to the beneficial uses of its 
waters, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 16024) to provide 
a commission to secure plans and designs for an arch to be 
erected in the city of Washington, D. C., to be known as “A 
Nationai Arch of Triumph,” to commemorate freedom of the 
world and the heroes and events of the great war; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 16025) to improve the birth- 
place of Gen. George Washington; to the Committee on Appro- 
Priations. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 16026) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to furnish a German cannon, with carriage 
and cannon balls, to the village of Shelby, Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. 2. 16027) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Bridgeport, in the State of Connecticut; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 16028) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to donate a captured German can- 
non or fieldpiece to the city of Howard, Kans. ; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16029) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate a captured German eannon to the city of Thayer, 
Kans.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: A bill (H. R. 16030) providing for the 
purchase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building 
at Princeton, N. J.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 16031) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to deliver to the city of Batavia, Ill., one cannon 
or fieldpiece, with carriage, captured from the German Army 
in the recent war, together with a suitable number of shells 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. LARSEN: A bill (H. R. 16082) making appropriation 
for combating and suppressing influenza and allied diseases in 
the United States and its possessions and to conduct investiga- 
tion and experimental work in such territory with a view of 
discovering the cause of, a cure for, and the mode of trans- 
mission of such disease; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 


By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 16033) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the village of Markesan, Wis., 
He German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. ADOLPHUS P. NELSON: A bill (H. R. 16034) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to donate to the Alonzo Palmer 
Post, No. 170, Department of Wisconsin, Grand Army of the 
Republic, for use in the military division of Greenwood Cemetery, 
Superior, Wis., one mediur cannon or fieldpiece, together with a 
suflicient number of cannon balls to form a pyramid; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Resolution (H. Res. 591) for the - 
consideration of House bill 15987; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolution (H. Res. 592) authorizing and 
directing the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to 
investigate the conditions of transportation to Mount Vernon, 
Va.; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 429) for the proposed pur- 
chase of the estate of Mount Vernon by the National Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 430) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
by amending Article V of the Constitution; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 431) to in- 
vestigate cotton exchanges; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DYER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Missouri, urging an adequate appropriation for the improve- 
ment of the Missouri River; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Memorial from the Legislature of the 
State of Ohio, expressing the willingness of the State of Ohio 
to cooperate with the United States Government in building 
good reads; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. HADLEY: Memorial from the Legislature of the, 
State of Washington, favoring the passage of the Jones resolu- 
tion and requesting the United States Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration to immediately remove the emergency restriction, 
against the acceptance by American shipyards of foreign con- 
tracts for ships; to the Conimittee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. KAHN: Memorial of Legislature of California, urg- 
ing acquisition of Lower California, the Coronado Islands, and 
the portions of the Republic of Mexico contiguous to the Colo- 
rado River; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of California, indorsing 
the plan of Secretary of the Interior Lane to place returned 
soldiers on farms; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of California, 
relative to the construction and fitting out of ships by the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WEAVER: Memorial from the Legislature of the State 
of North Carolina, favoring the Bankhead amendment to the 
Federal aid act; to the Committee on Roads, 


— -- 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

* Mr. BIRCH: Petition of Friends of Irish Freedom, Butler, 

. J., relating to self-determination for Ireland; to the Com- 
185 on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Lodge No. 262, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, indorsing bill for national ownership and 
Government operation of transportation systems, known as: 
House bill 10550; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of Milwaukee Chapter, No. 20, E. S., speaking 
for 1,000 membership, urging passage of Lewis-Raker bill, which 
will give American nurses military rank; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAREW: Statement of National Consumers’ League 
on the Sims bill, House bill 13324; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Rotary Club of New York, requesting a bill 
to establish a national conservatory of music in Washington, 
D. C.; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. CURRIE of Michigan: Petition of citizens of Mid- 
land, Auburn, and Linwood, Mich., asking for withdrawal of 
American soldiers from entire country of northern Russia, or 
that they be properly housed, fed, clothed, etc., and properly, 
reenforced without delay; tothe Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. DYER: Petition of employees, customhouse, St. Louis, 
Mo., urging amendment to appropriation bill providing for in- 
81 for Federal employees; to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Petition of Cleveland conference board 
of International Molders’ Union, urging a universal eight-hour 
day; to the Committee on Labor. 

_ By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of sundry farmers of 
Grundy County, III., against the importation, duty free, of corn 
from Argentina ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of Bronx memorial committee, 
United Spanish War Veterans, New York, favoring House bill 
15145, providing employment by the United States of discharged 
Soldiers, sailors, and marines; to the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service, 

Also, petition of Navy Yard Retirement Association, navy 
yard, New York, urging passage of House bill 12352 and Senate 
bill 4637, known as Keating-McKellar retirement bill; to the 
‘Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: Resolution adopted by the Rotary 
Club of Trenton, N. J., favoring the enactment by Congress of 
some law which will continue the control and operation of the 
wire systems by the Government until Congress shall have 
studied the question and determined upon a proper and safe pro- 
cedure to be followed when they are returned to their private 
owners; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Hamilton Grange, No. 79, Patrons of Hus- 
Dbandry, of Hamilton, N. J., urging State and National Govern- 
ments to appoint a representative farmer on all committees and 
commissions when the interest of the farmers are concerned; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Hamilton Grange, No. 79, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Hamilton Square, N. J., calling upon our National 
Government to conduct a campaign of education which will give 
facts respecting the true cost of production to the people; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Mr. W. L. Cooper, and 21 other members, of 
Trenton local union No. 102, Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen 
of America, urging Government control and operation of the 
railways of the United States for a period of five years; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign erce. 

Also, petition of citizens of New Jersey, urging legislation pro- 
viding for the national ownership and Government operation 
of all railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Petition ef Williamsport 
Merchants’ Association, of Williamsport, Pa., relating to Gov- 
ernment control of the telephone and telegraph system; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition ef Rotary Club of Williamsport, protesting 
against Government ownership of telephone and telegraph com- 
panies; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LONERGAN:: Petition of New England Nurserymen's 
‘Association, Boston, Mass., opposing quarantine order No. 37 
as contrary to the Federal plant-quarantine act of August 20, 
1912; to the committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Socialist Party of Connecticut, asking that 
necessary steps be taken by United States te recognize the 
Russian Soviet Republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: Petition of Warren Grange, No.. 536, 
Patrons of Husbandry, Warren, Oreg., relating te control of 
railroad rates and urging their restoration to the Oregon Pub- 
lic Service Commission, also recommending restoration of rail- 
roads of this country to owners at once; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of local board for division No. 2, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., urging legislation for the deportation of aliens 
who have taken advantage of alienage to avoid military service; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also petition of Monongahela Council, No. 491, Knights of 
Columbus, Pittsburgh, Pa., urging that Ireland be permitted to 
determine for itself the form of government under which it 
wishes to live; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of California Real Estate Asso- 
ciation, indorsing appropriation of $100,000,000 for reclamation 
of lands for returning soldiers; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 

Also, petition of International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths 
and Helpers of America, Los Angeles, Cal., favoring continued 
operation of the railroads by the Government; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Friday Morning Club, of Los Angeles. Cal., 
8 the league of nations; to the Committee on Foreigu 
Affairs. 


By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of 100 citizens of Kenton and 
Campbell Counties, Ky., asking fer Government ownership of 
= railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 

erce. 

By Mr. SABATH: Petition of city council, Chicago, III., 
urging payment of six months’ compensation to all discharged 
soldiers; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of Ancient Order of Hibernians in America, 
asking favorable consideration of the claims of Ireland for self- 
determination; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. $ 

By Mr. SCHALL: Petition of sundry citizens of Minneapolis, 
Minn., urging Government ownership of railroads; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SWEET: Petition of citizens of Dubuque, Iowa, favor- 
ing Government ownership and control of railroads; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of Council of Jewish Women of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., urging iegislation creating national department of 
education; to the Committee on Education. 

_By Mr. WATSON of Virginia; Petition of sundry citizens of 
Nottaway County, Va., in favor of the Government ownership 
and operation of railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, February 19, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prottyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we present ourselves to Thee reverently, in 
the spirit of worship. We recognize Thy goodness, and put our- 
selves under Thy guidance. We are facing the great problems 
of life, not only the problems that must yield to human reason 
but those deeper problems that lie in the hand of God, and that 
can be reached and solved only as Thou dost lead us, We pray 
Thee to save us from error of judgment, from conceit of ignor- 
ance and pride, and give us that yielding spirit to the divine 
will that we may write into the laws of this Nation the will of 
God and establish our institutions upon the divine plan. For 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Thursday, February 13, 1919, when, 
on request of Mr. Asivrst and by unanimous consent, the fur- 
ther reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Harding Norris Smoot 
Baird Hardwick Nugent Spencer 
Bankhead Henderson Sterlin 
Beckham Hitchcock 8 
Brandegee Jones, Wash Poindexter Thomas 
Calder K ‘oliock Thompson 
Culberson Ke ick Pomerene ‘Townsend 
Cummins Kenyon Ransdell Trammell 
Curtis y Reed Underwood 
Dillingham Knox Rebinson Vardaman 
Ferna La Follette Saulsbury Wadsworth 
noe Mekala 2 — — W. 

nee r arren 

McLean Sh Watson 

Gore McNary Shields Weeks 
Gronpa Moses Smith, Ga. Willlams 
Hale New Smith, S. C. Wolcott 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Overatan], the junior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Smmtons], the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry], and the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] are detained on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

COST OF THE WAR (S. DOC. NO. 397). 
Tue VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of December 23, 1918, a report relative 
to the actual and estimated expenditures made on account of the 


war, which, with the accompanying paper, was ordered to lie 
on the table and be printed. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 

The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the Secretary of the Treasury (S. Doc. No. 400) and 
ihe Secretary of the Navy (S. Doc. No. 398), transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of December 15, lists showing the num- 
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ber of civilian employees in their department on February 1 
and the number discharged during the previous two weeks, Which 
were ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate communications from the Sec- 
retary of War (S. Doc. No. 401), the Secretary of Agriculture 
(S. Doc. No. 399), the Attorney General (S. Doc. No, 406), the 
Secretary of the Interior (S. Doe. No. 403), the Postmaster Gen- 
eral (S. Doc. No. 407), the Secretary of Labor (S. Doc. No. 405), 
the Director of the War Trade Board (S. Doc. No. 404), and 
the Chairman of the United States Shipping Board (S. Doc. 
No. 402), transmitting, in response to a resolution of December 
15, 1918, lists showing the number of civilian employees in their 
respective departments on February 12 and the number dis- 
charged during the previous two weeks, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and be printed. 


CLAIMS OF ARMY OFFICERS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, supplemental to 
his letter of February 7, 1919, a list of items for the relief of 
officers and for the settlement of certain claims, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

PRODUCTION OF POTASH (S. DOC. NO. 396). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 5th instant, certain information 
relative to the consumption of potash in the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and ordered to be printed, 

AGENTS OF DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE IN MICHIGAN (S. DOC. NO. 398). 


The VICA PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney General, transmitting, in response to a 
resolution of the 11th instant, certain information relative to 
the activities of agents of the Department of Justice in investi- 
gating alleged violations of the Federal statutes in the State of 
Michigan, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

COLUMBIAN DRY DOCK CO. (S. DOC. NO. 394). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, certifying that 
the case of the Columbian Dry Dock Co., of Baltimore, Md. 
against the United States, transmitted to the Court of Claims by 
resolution of the Senate, June 2, 1900, under the act of March 
8, 1887, was dismissed by the court December 16, 1918, for want 
of jurisdiction, on motion of the defendants, which was referred 
to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(5. 5279) to authorize the resumption of voluntary enlistment 
in the Regular Army, and for other purposes, with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3797) validating certain applications for and entries 
of public lands, and for other purposes, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution authorizing the printing of 1,500 copies 
of the Journal of the Fifty-third National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic for the year 1918, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: f 

H. R. 14555. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
poard of supervisors of Itawamba County, Miss., to construct a 
bridge across. the Tombigbee River at or near Barrs Ferry, in 
said county; and 

H. R. 15495. An act to amend an act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to standardize screw threads. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented a resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Washington, praying for the imme- 
diate formulation of rules and regulations governing demobiliza- 
tion of the Army, which was referred to the Committee on 


Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


UNITED STATES oy AMERICA, 
THe STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
ARTMENT OF STATE. 
To all to whom these presents shall come: 
I, I. M. Howell, N A of state of the State of Washington, and 
custodian of the seal of State, do hereby certify that I have care- 


fully compared the annexed copy of senate joint memorial No. 7, with 
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the original copy of said senate joint memorial No. 7 now on file in this 

office, and find the same to be a full, true, and correct copy of said 

8 and of the whole thereof, together with all official indorsements 
on. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Washington. Done at the capitol, at Olympia, 
this 10th day of February, A. D. 1919. 

{SEAL.] I. M. HOWELL, 

Secretary of State. 

By J. GRANT HINKE, 

Assistant Secretary of State, 


Senate joint memorial 7. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States and to the Secretary of War: 
Your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives of the 


State of Washington, in legislative session assembled, would most re- 
spectfully represent and memorialize your honorable body and the 


Secretary of War as follows: 
That rules and re; tions governing demobilization should favor the 
immediate release of those who are needed in business and industrial 
parenie ang defer the release of men without present opportunities for 
e yment, ; 
herefore Pte memorialists pray that your honorable body and the 
Secretary of War, at the earliest possible moment, formulate rules and 
regulations governing the demobilization, as herein indicated. 
Passed the senate January 31, 1919. $ 
Lovis F. Hart, President. 
Passed the house February 5, 1919. 
FRED A. ADAMS, Speaker, ` 
Indorsed : State of Washington, ss. Filed in the office of secretary of 
state February 10, 1919. I. M. Howell, secretary of state. 


Mr. ROBINSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Paragould, Ark., praying for Government ownership of rail- 
roads, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

Mr. STERLING. I present a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of South Dakota memorializing Con- 
gress to appropriate money for the purchase of the wheat crop 
of 1919. I ask unanimous consent that the resolution may be 
read at the desk and referred to the Committee on Agriculture 


and Forestry. 
The resolution was read and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, as follows: j 


[Sixteenth session Legislative Assembly State of South Dakota.] + 
Senate concurrent resolution, introduced by the joint committee on 
agriculture. 


A concurrent resolution memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to appropriate money for the purchase of the wheat crop of 
1919 and to confer upon the President of the United States full power 
and authority for the handling of the same. 

Whereas the price of all wheat to be produced in the United States in 
the year 1919 has been fixed by the President of the United States 
by authority of Congress, which act is of great importance to the 
farmers of all wheat-producing sections of the country, causing as it 
has the planting of a large acreage of winter wheat and the plowing 
and otherwise preparing for the towing to wheat of a large acreage 
in the States g spring wheat, which, owing to the high cost of 
labor and other factors entering into such enterprise, has required a 
nuen larger investment than for any preceding crop: Now, therefore, 


Resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota 
Representatives concurring), That the Legislature of the State of Sou 
ota in regular session assembled does earnestly and urgently petition 
the Congress of the United States to take such congressional action as 
may be necessary to empower the President of the United States to ful- 
fill the contract entered into with the farmers of the United States, so 
that they may receive the full benefit of the price fixed for the wheat 
crop of 1919 without unnecessary delay, and that the Government of 
the United States may purchase all wheat offered it, thereby removin 
any danger of wheat speculators depressing prices during the period 
when the greater portion of the wheat crop is 98 placed upon the 
market, and enabling the Government of the United States to hold full 
and absolute control of the situation, to minimize the loss, if any, which 
might possibly otherwise occur, and to fix if deemed wlse the price of 
1 the consumer on a parity with that of other food products; be 
t er 
Resolved, That engrossed copies hereof be mailed to the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of the Senate of the United States, and 
to the Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives of the United States, 


Mr. STERLING. I also present two concurrent resolutions 
of the Legislature of South Dakota, one relating to the change 
of the name of the Panama Canal to the Roosevelt Canal, and 
the other memorializing Congress to cooperate with the Domin- 
ion of Canada in the enlarged canalization of the St. Lawrence 
River. I ask that they be printed in the Record without read- 
ing and appropriately referred. 

The memorials were referred, respectively, to the Committee 
on Interoceanic Canals and to the Committee on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: ; 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


STATE or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE. 

I, C. A. Burkbart, secretary of state, do hereby certify that the 
annexed resolution, to wit, a concurrent resolution, was duly passed by 
the sixteenth session of the Legislature of the State of South Dakota. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 

cat seal of the State of South Dakota, at the city of Pierre, February 


2, 1919. 
[SBAL.] C. A. BURKHART, 
Secretary of State. 


the House of. 
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Hon. C. A. BURKHART, 
Secretary of State. 
The following concurrent resolution has been adopted by the senate 
and concurred in by the house of representatives : 

Whereas our Nation suffered a sense of bereavement personal to every 
American when the Maker of men recalled the intrepid soul of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the most virile, most brilliant, best beloved, and most 
8 American of his time, whose accomplishments as athlete, 
8 soldier, author, explorer, President, and apostle of undi- 
uted Americanism have made him a figure to touch and inspire the 
imagination of youth for generations; and 

Whereas one of his many great achievements is represented by the 
canal between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans which his constructive 
and practical genius, brushing aside the bickerings, debates, and 
delays of 50 years, made possible: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota (the House of 

Representatives concurring), That Congress be petitioned officially to 

designate that American-made waterway the Rooseyelt Canal, so that 

the same shall stand in name, as well as in historical fact, an enduring 
monument to his greatness, a constant reminder that the canal is, like 
the great President who started it, unqualitiedly American; and 
Resolved further, That copy of this resolution, duly attested by the 
signatures of the presiding officers and chief clerks of the two houses, 
shall be transmitted to the President of the Senate, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to cach of the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress from this State. 
For the senate. 
W. II. McMaster, President. 
A. B. BLAKE, Secretary. 
For the house. 
LEWIS BENSON, Speaker. 
WRIGHT TARBELL, Chief Clerk, 
Dated at Pierre, S. Dak., this 10th day of February, A. D. 1919. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE or Sourn DAKOTA, 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE. 
I, C. A. Burkhart, secretary of state, do hereby certify that the 
annexed. resolution, to wit, a concurrent resolution, was duly passed 
by the sixteenth session of the Legislature of the State of South Dakota. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great 
1 the State cf South Dakota, at the city of Pierre, February 12, 
9 


[SEAL] C. A. BURRMART, 
Secretary of Ntate. 

Hon. C. A. BURKHART, 

Secretary, of State: 

The following concurrent resolution has been adopted by the senato 
and concurred in by the house of representatives: 

A concurrent resolution memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to cooperate with the Dominion of Canada in the enlarged canali- 
zation of the St. Lawrence River for the passage of ocean-going vessels 
into the Great Lakes. 

Whereas the Dominion of Canada has provided for the improvement of 
the Welland Canal, connecting Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, so that 
such canal will accommodate ships of 25-foot draft, 800-foot length, 
and 80-foot width, work on which improvement was suspended dur- 
ing the war and is now again being taken up and will be completed 
in the near future; and 

Whereas the St. Lawrence River between Montreal and Lake Ontario 
can not be used by vessels of over 14-foot draft and 270-foot length; 


und 
Whereas it is dcemed to be a matter of great and vital importance to the 
United States that the St. Lawrence River be so improved that Jarger 
vessels may be accommodated and may move between the Great Lakes 
and the ocean: Now, therefore, be it p 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That we earnestly and urgently petition 
the Con of the United States to take such steps as may be deemed 
best and most expeditious looking to the early improvement of the Sr. 
Lawrence River by joint arrangement with the Dominion of Canada. 
Resolved further, That copy of this resolution, duly attested by the 
signatures of the presiding officers and chief clerk of the two houses, shall 
be transmitted to the President of the Senate, to the Speaker of the 
Ilouse of Representatives, and to each of the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress from this State. 
For the senate: 
W. II. McMaster, President, 
A. B. BLAKE, Secretary. 
For the house: 
Lewis BENSON, Speaker. 
WRIGHT TARBELL, Chief Clerk. 


Dated at Pierre, S. Dak., this 10th day of February, A. D. 1919. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I present resolutions from Division No. 1, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Polk County, Iowa, asking that 
the United States shall intercede for the freedom and inde- 
pendence of Ireland, I ask that the memorial, which is very 
short, shall be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

At a regular meeting of Division No. 1, Ancient Order of Hibernians, 


of Polk County, Iowa, held this 9th day of February, 1919, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


Whereas this Nation was the founder of and to-day is the chosen cham- 
pin of true democracy ; 

Whereas all nations, no matter how small or insignificant, are by in- 

„herent right entitled to rights of self-determination ; 

Whereas our chosen representative, President Woodrow Wilson, voicing 
the sentiment of the people, has time and time again openly pledged 
the allegiance of this country to the principle that no country shall 
govern without the consent of the governed ; 


Whereas no nation so small, or for such a long period of time, has suf- 
fered as much because of its love of freedom as Ireland ; 

Whereas the manhood of these glorious United States is now returning 
from the war they waged on a foreign soil in behalf of this same 
principle of the rights of small nations; 


Whereas this Nation, enjoying all the privileges of a well-organized 
democracy. has always been on as friendly terms with Ireland as with 
the other European nations In whose behalf we took up the sword; 
Lest we be accused by our enemies of inconsistency and hypocrisy ¢ 

Be it further 
Resolved, That Division No. 1, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Polk 

County, Iowa, being associated with the Federation of Friends of Irish 

Freedom, is of the unanimous opinion that this Nation should, and by 

unanimous vote of its members asks that this Nation do, intercede in 

the behalf of Irish freedom and independence; and furthermore be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to our Senators, 
the Hen. A. B. Cummins and the Hon. W. S. KENYON ; our Representa- 
tive in Congress, C. C. DowELL; also that copies be furnished to the 
press of the city of Des Moines, Iowa, for publication. 


JOHN P. O'MALLEY. 
J. P. MURPHY. 


JOHN CONNALLY, Jr. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I also present a resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly of the State of Iowa in regard to uniforms 
for soldiers, which I ask be printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Be it resolved by the house (the scnate concurring), That the Senators 
and Representatives from Iowa in the Congress at Washington, D. C., 
be requested and urged to suppert the proper measures allowing all sol- 
diers and sailors, dise or to be dischar; from the Army or Navy 
of the United States, to retain the clothing furnished them by the Goy- 
ernment ; be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, the Secretary of War, the United 
States Senators and Representatives from Iowa, 


ARCH. W. MCFARLANE, 
Sponser of the House, 
W. H. Honey, 


President of the Senate pro tempore. 
I hereby certify that this resolution was introduced in the House on 
January 15, 1919, was taken up by unanimous consent, and adopted, 
and that it was concurred in by the Senate on January 28. 


W. C. Ramsay, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
Mr. CUMMINS. I present a resolution adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of lowa in regard to the solution of 
the railroad problems, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD 
and referred to the Cominittee on Interstate Commerce. 
The resolution is as follows: 


Whereas postwar and reconstruction conditions have brought the United 
States of America many problems of great import, and perhaps the 
one of greatest importance is the question of Government ownership 
of the railways of the United States; and 

Whereas our President, in his address to Congrese on December 2, 
1918, said: “ The question which causes me the test concern is 
the question of the policy to be A toward the railroads. I 
frankly turn to your counsel upon it"; and after making other 
statements on this subject, further anye: “Let me say at once that 
I have no answer ready, The only thing that is perfectly clear to 
me is that it is not fair either to the public or to the owners of the 
railroads to leave the smesdan unanswered, and that it will presently 
become my duty to relinquish control of the roads, even before the 
expiration of the statutory period, unless there shall appear some 
clear prospect in the meantime of a legislative solution. Their re- 
lease would at least produce one element of its solution, viz, cer- 
tainty and a quick stimulation of private initiative”; and 

Whereas our President has turned to Congress for counsel on this 
momentous subject, in his keen sense of justice endeavoring to deal 
mny with ve owners of the railroads and protectively to the public 
welfare; an 

Whereas we fecl that the Congress of the United States will, by being 
informed of public sentiment, be better able to solve and direct the 
course of the problem, and 8 the necessity, as expressed 
in the President's address, of relinquishing control of the railroads 
as quickly as possible, and the certainty of conditions that said re- 
lease of the railroads by the Federal Government would immediately 
establish: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the house (the senate concurring) of the thirty-eighth 

general assembly, That we favor the return of the railroads to their 

owners as soon as it can be accomplished without confusion or losses; 

be it further è 
Resolved, That we believe and think private ownership under strong 

Government control and regulation, in service, income, and disburse- 

ment is desirable, and we do not believe Federal Government ownership 

of 3 is for the best interest of the people at this time; be it 
urther 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate and the chief clerk of 
house forward properly authenticated copies of this resolution to each 

United States Senater and Member of Congress from Iowa for their 

consideration. i 

Arc. W. MCFARLANE, 
Speaker of the House. 
Prixce R. Moore, 
President of the Senate. 


I hereby certify that this resolution was introduced in the house on 
February 1, 1919, was adopted on February 3, and was concurred in 
by the senate on February 11. 

W. C, RAMSAY, 


Chief Clerk of the House. 
Mr. NORRIS. I haye two resolutions the same in language 
as to the heading and the signing, one passed by the State 
Senate of Nebraska and the other by the house of representa- 
tives of that State, in relation to an order issued by the Secretary. 
of War. I ask that the resolutions be printed in the RECORD 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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The resolutions are as follows: 


Unitep STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
I, Darius M. Amsberry, secretary of state of the State of Nebraska, 
do hereby Soe aa that the resolutions hereunto attached and herewith 
e, correct, complete, and verified copy of the resolu- 
ms ado s Adopted Dy dy t the Senate, Legislature of Nebraska, thirty-seventh 
ebruar, 


grates ony — hereof, I have hereunto set hand and affixed th 
t seal of the State of Nebraska. Done at coln, this Tth day of 

‘ebruary, in the year of our Lord 1919, and of the indepe ndence of the 
Dnited tates the one hundred and forty-third, and of E this State the 
fifty-secon 


[sean] 


DARIUS M. AMSBERRY, 
Secretary of State. 


LINCOLN, NEBR., February 5, 1919. 


Hon. D. M. AMSBER 
Secretary of State, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Dran Sm: The following resolution was adopted by the State senate 
under this date and is hereby transmitted to you: 

# Whereas rts state that several hundred men who were 

for service in the war and refused to bear arms or work or 

obey orders of their superior officers, or in any manner assist in the 

ee of their country, or sup ap i — are to be given and are 

g given honorable meg he ‘Army, fitted out with a 

S outfit of civilian clo pr paid the full wage, and in 

ces fifteen to F. ve dollars more than it which 

thar would have received had y been loyal to their country and 

served in the trenches and bocas the hardships incident thereto; 


and 
# fyhereas there are several hundred thousand loyal American soldiers 
still in France who have w — 2 ip’ vy fon their lives in defense of 
their country and who are a discharged and return to 
vate life; o al and unselfish roa 7 5 will some dax return to 
d their tions filled by the unpatriotte slackers and conscien- 
tious obj — wearing the clothing furnished them by the Govern- 
ment, and with no provision made for rewarding and honoring those 
who have saved the country, and who by their glorious achieve- 
ments have p to posterity the honor of the Nation: Now, 
therefore be it 
* Resolved by the Senate of the State o pw Nebraska, That we earnestly 
protest against the action of Secretary ar Baker the 
slacker and the traitor, which we ned as a . insult to the brave 
soldiers who so valiantly went forth to defend democra . freedom 
hg mig — he awful blight of Kaiserism at the sacrifice of their lives, and 
Red Cross nurses who risked their lives to administer to the 
ah and bleeding — gs the battle fields of Europe, and 5 other 
worker who participated in the support of the war; and we 
roc ers of the United States to condemn the said action of P nad 
Baker, as it is vot 5 with the AS te eee of true Ameri- 
— Fg and we further call upon Congress honor and reward the 
loyal and faithful meu of our 8 and Navy in a manner befitting 
their glorious deeds: Be it 
“ Resolved, That a pth Farge copy of this resolution be sent by the 
secretary of state to Secretary of War Baker and to the Members of 
onem and the Senators from this State.” 

I, Clyde H. Barnard, secretary of the Senate of Nebraska, hereby cer- 
tify that the above and foregoing is a true, complete, and verified copy 
of resolution adopted by the senate February 5, 1919. 

CLYDE H. BARNARD, 
Scerctary State. 
UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 
STATE or NEBRASKA, 
I, Darius M. Amsberry, secretary of state of the State of Perast; 
do hereby 2 that the resolutions hereunto attached and herewith 


: futions correct, complete, and veriñed of the reso- 
utions z opted by the eae of Representatives, Laghtatare of Ne- 


hirty-seventh February 5, 1919. 
is intone whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
— seal of the State of Nebraska. Done at Lincoln this 7th day of 


in the year of our 


Lord 1919, and 1 of the 
aren ted Bates the — hundred and forty-third, and of 


this State the 


D. M. AMsnenry, 
Secretary of State. 
N 


W. L. A 
Deputy. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Orrice or CHIEF CLERK, 
Lincoln, Nebr., February 6, 1919. 


Whereas press reports state that several hundred men, known as con- 
scicntious objectors, were drafted for service in the war and refused 
to bear arms or work or obey orders of thelr superior officers, or in 
any manner assist in the defense of their country or support thereof, 
‘are to be given honorable discharge from the linary barracks, 
1 75 out — 505 complete outfit of civilian clothing, and paid the 

they "would ha 8 ee $15 to more than that which 

—. have received been yal to their country — 
trenches and pore e ps incident thereto ; 

whereas there are several hundred thousand loyal American soldiers 

still in France who pare willin ay al onera Are lives in defense of 

their country and wae 0 — = ous to and return to 

rivate life; loyal and fish men, on disci some day return to 

nd th positions filled aot ne 5 slackers and conscientious 


bjecto the clothin them by the Government 
objecto rs wearing e el ning f y 


and Bonoring those who 
a poets the co untry, af who by their glorious achievements have 
preserved to = the honor of the Nation: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Nebraska, 
That we earnestly Arona against the action of Secretary of War Baker 
in rewarding the slacker and the traitor, which as a direct 
insult to the brave soldiers who so valiantly 
democracy and freedom st the awful blight of Kalserisn at the 
sacrifice 2 their lives, and to the Red Cross nurses who risked their 
lives to administer to the wounded and bleeding upon the battle fields 
of Europe, and every other worker who participated in the support of 
the war; and we call upon the Congress of the United States to con- 


eee 


deñn the said action of Sceretary Baker, as it is not consistent with the 
siege) of true Ameri ; and we further call upon Co to 
and reward the loyal and faithful men of our Army and Navy in 
a manner befitting their glorious deeds. Be it further 
Resolved, That a certified em of this resolution be sent by the secre- 
tary of state to Secretary ar Baker and to the Members of the 
Congress and the Senators ro this State. 
8. pee 9 


Wie ¥ 
Ohief Cl Clerk, 
Darius M. AMSBERRY, 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. HENDERSON, I present a petition signed by many citi- 
zens of Nevada in favor of the national ownership and Govern- 
ment operation of all the railroads of the country, which I move 
be referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. KENDRICK. I present a joint memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wyoming, which I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp. 

The memorial is as follows: 


UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 
State of Wyoming, 8s: 
I, W. E. Chaplin, secretary of state of the State of Wyoming, do 
hereby certify that the annexed copy of enrolled joint l 
— tE, Fifteenth 2 of the (cee of af agence being original 


senate joint memorial No. been careful h the 
0 filed in this office — the 14th day of r D. 1919, 
83 full, true, and correct copy of the same and 5 the whole 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
t seal of the State of Bal crt Done at Cheyenne, the capital, this 
day of February, A 
[SEAL] W. E. CHAPLIN, 
Beerctary of State, 
By H, M. Syaons, 


uty. 
Senate joint memorial 1. 2 
Whereas the State has the construction of n comprehensive 


wae . which are essential to the development of the 
e; an 
Whereas the vast distances sil = Prone wat ne must be covered 
350 50 0 highways and beca our tion of pipe d 
people preclude the possibility? Ponye oe Wg ih _ task 
Within the next generation, | are to 
direct taxation and such Federal aid now available; er 
Whereas more than 50 per cent of the total area of Wyoming is still 
in the public 3 while less than 18 per cent of this area has 
been patented to our citizens and over 17 per cent has already beeu 
set aside as national reserve; and 
Whereas our highways must necessarily be built over large areas of 
public lands, thus greatly enhancing their value, though there is no 
way to assess a proportionate of the cost of such construction 
against these lands: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Congress be requested to set aside 2,000,000 sea 
of public lands in the State of Wronlng. to be known and desi 
as State lands, to be selected, appraised, and sold or leased * 
State, and the proceeds to be an tes in the construction of State "high. 
8 5 be it further 
solved, ‘That a certified copy of this memorial be sent to each of 
the Members of the con: ional delegation from the ante in Congress, 
the Secretary of the Interlor, and the 5 of the General 
Land Office, e the request that the mooy their best efforts to 
secure favorable action from Congress along = 53 
RS, 
Presidiont of the Senate, 
E. J. SULLIVAN, 
Speaker of the House, 


Approved: 
* Ropert D. Caney, 
Governor, 


FEBRUARY 14, 1919—3.30 p. m. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I present a joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of Wisconsin relating to the establishment of a 
league of nations. I ask to have it printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The joint resolution is as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 4) relating to the establishment of a league 
of nations. 


Whereas the war, now brought to a victorious close by the associated 
power of the free nations of as world, was above a war to end 
war and protect human : Therefore be it 
Resolved by the senate, the pean concurring, That we favor the 

establishment of a league of nations, of which the United States shall 

be a member, We eve that such a league should aim at romoting 
the liberty, progress, and orderly development of the world; that it 
should 2 the victory won at such terrible sacrifice by having the 
united potential force of all its members as a standing protection for 
the world against any nation that seeks to upset the peace of the 


world ; be it further 
olved, That copies of this E env cg Prot the Dait attested by the pre- 
officers be pr to tbe Presi ee States, to the 
Presiding Officers of both prance ‘of Co and to each of the 
United States Senators and Representatives from Wisconsin, 
Epw 
9 t of th the. ‘Renate, 
Chief clerk of “hho Senate. 
RILEY S. Youn: 


ker of the  isscmibiy. 


„ G, SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
Mr. CURTIS. I present a resolution adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Kansas, relative to the construction of a 


1919. 
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military highway connecting Fort Leavenworth, Camp Funston, 
and Fort Bliss, in the State of Kansas, which I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Senate concurrent resolution. 


Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State of Kansas (both houses 
concurring therein) 


Whereas the t war has demonstrated the necessity of good roads for 
military efficiency ; and r 

Whereas the Fort venworth, Camp Funston, Fort Bliss National 
Military Highway Association, representing the States of Texas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Kansas, meeting at Hutchinson, Kans., on 
Monday, January 20, 1919, has prepared a satisfactory route for 
such a highway, connecting the three t military posts of the 
Middle West, Fort Leavenworth, Camp Funston, and Fort Bliss, and 
has effected a strong and effective organization to carry out the sald 
project, and has taken the preliminary steps to memortalize Congress 
n its favor: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we request our Senators and Representatives to use 
every effort to secure the necessary appropriations, either by special 
ill or as a part of the military appropriations, for the construction of 
the highway approyed by the said association as a military highway to 
be built and maintained by the Federal Government, open, however, to 
civilian traffic under such rules and regulations as the War Department 
may impose, 
Cus. S. HOFFMAN. 
Lieutenant Gorcrnor. 
E. D. GEORGE, 
Secretary. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a resolution adopted by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Salina, Kans., and a resolution adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Concordia, Kans., favoring the return 
to private ownership of the railroads of the country, which were 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Rotary Club 
of Wichita, Kans., favoring the return to private ownership of 
telephone and telegraph lines, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Parsons, 
Labette, and Goodland, all in the State of Kensas, praying for 
Government ownership of railroads, which were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the United Trades and Labor 
Council of Pittsburg, Kans., and a petition of sundry citizens 
of Sumner County, Kans., praying for Government ownership 
of railroads, express, telephone and telegraph lines, which were 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Central Labor 
Union of Arkansas City, Kans., and a resolution adopted by 
Local Union No. 555, Journeymen Barbers’ International Union 
of America, of Arkansas City, Kans., favoring the proposed re- 
striction on immigration, which was referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of Council No. 90, Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union of America, of Wichita, Kans., praying for 
the adoption of an eight-hour work day and for increased com- 
pensation for overtime work, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 32, Farmers’ 
Educational Cooperative Union of America, of Republic County, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation guaranteeing 
the minimum price of $2.20 per bushel for the 1919 wheat crop, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Education of 
Lawrence, Kans., remonstrating against the honorable discharge 
of conscientious objectors, which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

He also presented a memorial of Stringtown Grange No. 1489, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Burlington, Kans., remonstrating 
against compulsory military training, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Education of 
Hutchinson, Kans., praying for the establishment of a depart- 
ment of education, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. n 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Board of Com- 
missioners of Kansas City, Kans., favoring the granting of six 
months’ additional pay to honorably discharged soldiers and 
sailors, which was referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 555, Jour- 
neymen Barbers’ International Union of America, of Arkansas 
City, Kans., remonstrating against the supreme peace council 
making any effort to regulate labor, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Kansas Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association of Manhattan, Kaus, praying for an increase in 


the salaries of veterinary inspectors in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of Lew Gove Post No. 100, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Man- 
hattan, Kans., remonstrating against the transferring to the 
War Department of Battle Mountain Sanitarium, of South 
Dakota, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. WARREN presented telegrams in the nature of petitions 
from the Commercial Club of Sheridan, the Commercial Club of 
Buffalo, and the Merchants’ Credit Association of Cody, all in 
the State of Wyoming, praying for the return to private owner- 
ship of telephone and telegraph lines, which were referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 13482) creating a commission for 
the maintenance, control, care, etc., of the Perry's victory me- 
morial on Put in Bay Island, Lake Erie, Ohio, and for other 
purposes, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 222) extend- 
ing until July 1, 1920, the effective date of section 10 of the 
act entitled “An act to supplement existing laws against unlaw- 
ful restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 15, 1914, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. WEEKS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to- 
which was referred the bill (S. 5313) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to acquire and maintain a cemetery in France in the 
name of the United States for the reception and interment of 
the bodies of American officers and men who lost their lives in 
connection with the European war, and to appropriate $500,000 
therefor, and for other purposes, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 731) thereon. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (8. 4729) to exclude certain lands 
from the Pike National Forest Reservation, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 734) thereon. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3964) for the relief of Otis C. 
Mooney, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 733) thereon. 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 15706) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors,of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, re- 
ee it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 735) 
thereon. 


o 


JENNIE M. HEATH. ' 


Mr. WALSH. From the Committee on Pensions I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 10225) strik- 
ing from the pension roll the name of Jennie M. Heath, and I 
submit 2 report (No. 730) thereon. It is a Dill reducing the pen- 
sion roll instead of increasing it, and if there be no objection I 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the: Senate, as in Committee of the 
pants proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
ows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to strike from the pension roll the name 
of Jennie M. Heath, helpless and dependent child of Charles E. Heath, 
late of Company G, First Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, who 
is now pensioned by special act of Congress approved August 7, 1914. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from Montana explain the 
reason for this action? 

Mr. WALSH. The name was 
mistake. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY FOR CONNECTICUT. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. From the Committee on the Judiciary I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 4246) 
to increase the salary of the United States district attorney for 
the district of Connecticut, and I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

There being no objection, the hill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act the 
salary of the United States district attorney for the district of Connecti- 


put upon the pension roll by 


cut shall be at the rate of $4,500 a year. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
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Mr. BRANDEGEEH subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have printed in the Rxconp the 
House report upon the bill increasing the salary of the district 
attorney of Connecticut which the Senate passed early in the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the request of the Senator from Connecticut is 


granted. 
The report is as follows: 


Mr. MANSFIELD, from the Committee on Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, submitted the following report: 

The Committee on nditures in the 5 of Justice. to 
whom was referred the bill (II. R. 4246) providing for an increase of 
salary of the United States attorney for the district of Connecticut, 
having had the same under consideration, unanimously recommend that 
the do pass, with the following amendment: 

On line 5. after the word of,” strike out $5,000 ” and in lieu thercof 
insert “ $4,500." 

The State of Connecticut comprises one judicial district with a popu- 
lation of 1,114,756, as of 1910, and the law provides for the holding of 
court at New Haven and Hartford. The present salary of the United 
States attorney for this district is $2,500. The population of the dis- 
trict has increased more than 600,000 since the salary was fixed at 
$2,500, and your committee believe that at present it is wholly in- 


te. 
as e present incumbent states that between Mareh 1, 1917, and March 
15. 1918, there were 253 criminal cases begun and 236 cases closed, and 


28 civil cases ny ew and 11 closed, while during the same 338 there 
were approximately 100 complaints made which never eveloped in 


cases. 

The population of the different other New England States and the 
salaries paid the United States attorneys therein follow: 

Maine, 742,371; salary, $3,000. 

New Baie 430,572; 3 82.000. 

Vermont, 355,956 ; 3 $3,000. 

Massachusetts, 3,566,416 ; 477. 74 8 

Rhode Island, 542,610 ; salary, $2,500, 

In the first session of the Sixty-third Congress a bill (S. 281) passed 
the United States Senate yi ther, an increase in salary of the 
United States attorney for Con cut to $4,000, and that was before 
the large amount of extra work entailed by the war was added to the 
routine of the office. On account of the outbreak of the European con- 
flict at that time, the House took no action, as the Bolt adopted at 
the period was that no more bills for increases in aries should be 


The clerk of the court receives about $6,000 a year. The internal- 
revenue officer for the district receives $4, a year. The master 
at Hartford receives $6,000 a year. The salary of the collector of cus- 
toms for Connecticut is $5,000 a year. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. CUMMINS. From the Committee on Rules I report 
back favorably, with an amendment, Senate resolution 339, sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], to amend 
Rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate by adding thereto 
a paragraph restricting and regulating membership of certain 
committees of the Senate, and I submit a report (No. 732) 
thereon, I ask that the report of the committee be printed in 
the Recorp. I make*this request because at the first convenient 
time after to-morrow I intend to ask for the consideration of the 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recoxrp, as follows: 

Mr. Cuuutxs, from the Committee on Rules, submitted the following 


considered, 


report: 

Prhe Committee on Rules, having had under consideration Senate reso- 
lution No. 839, recommends the adoption thereof with the following 
amendment: Strike out lines 4 to 10, inclusive, and substitute therefor 
the following: 

“ Beginning with the first session of the Senate of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress no Senator shall be a member of more than two of the follow- 
ing standing committees of the Senate, namely, TE riations, Agri- 
culture and Forestry, Commerce, Finance, Foreign Relations, Interstate 
Commerce. Judiciary, prey i Affairs, Naval Affairs, and Post Offices 
and Post Roads. No Senator being chairman of either of the committees 
named in this paragraph shall be appointed on a conference committee 
upon any bill reported by either of the last-named standing committees 
unless it is reported by the committee of which he is the chairman.” 

of the proposed amendment to the rules is, in the judg- 
is committee, commendable, and it is believed that the re- 
suits of its igi 44 will be salutary. The object sought to be obtained 
in restricting the assignment of Members of the Senate to places upon 
the 10 chief standing committees is to secure a proper distribution of 
the work of the Senate among its Members, and thereby not only facili- 
tate the disposition of the public business, but to insure a more careful 
consideration of the bills which are referred to these committees. 

With respect to the limitation eo appointments upon conference 
committees, it is hoped that there will be accomplished a more equitable 
division of the responsibilities of ee ; a division that will have a 
tendency, at least, to give all the Members of the Senate an incentive to 
— e for the important labors which fall upon conference com- 
mittves. 

It may not be amiss to say that the action of the Committee on Rules 
was unanimous. 

t CONNECTICUT RIVER BRIDGE. 


‘ Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 13369) 
to extend the time for the construction of a bridge across the 
Connecticut River between Springfield and West Springfield, in 
Hampden County, Mass., and I ask that it be constdered at the 
resent time. 
p Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Texas if he will not wait until morning business has been 


finished and then ask for the consideration of the bill? The 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] has consented to wait 
until then, as there is considerable morning business that ought 
to be attended to. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I withdraw the report for the present, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The report is withdrawn, 


LOAN OF AMCRAFT MOTORS. 


Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 205) 
permitting the loan of aircraft motors and aircraft material 
to educational institutions under certain conditions. 

I will say that the consideration of this joint resolution will 
not require a moment’s discussion. The facts are simply 
these: Two or three educational institutions, among them the 
College of the City of New York, have requested of the War 
Department the loan of Liberty motors for the use of students 
of those colleges. The War Department is perfectly willing to 
make the loan, but lacks the authority to do so. This joint 
resolution simply confers authority upon the War Department 
to make such loans at its own discretion, reserving to the Gov- 
ernment the title to the motors and all other material. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, do I understand the joint 
resolution applies to certain specified colleges, or is it a general 
law that applies to all colleges which are similarly situated? 

Mr, NEW. The joint resolution is general in its applica- 
eee so that such loans may be made to any college that wants 

em, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the joint resolution 
ought to be read. I should like to know its terms. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, and there being no 
objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to its consideration. 

The amendment was, in section 1, page 1, line 5, after the 
word “loan,” to strike out “to bona fide educational institu- 
tions in the United States aircraft motors and aircraft equip- 
ment in such instance as in the judgment of the Secretary of 
War beneficial educational purposes can be served by such 
loan,” and to insert “aircraft motors and aircraft equipment 
to such educational institutions in the United States as provide 
advanced mechanical and technical instruction, under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe,” 
so as to make the section read: 


That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and empowered, for 
the purpose of aiding, fostering, and promoting educational experimen- 
tation work, to loan aircraft motors and aircraft equipment to such 
educational institutiens in the United States as provide advanced 
mechanical and technical instruction, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Secretary of War may prescribe. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


OIL AND GAS LANDS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed to the consideration of the conference report on the 
bill (S. 2812) to encourage and promote the mining of coal, 
phosphate, oil, gas, and sodium on the public domain. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Nevada 
if he will not defer that request until we get through with 
morning business? We have not had a morning hour for a 
long time. There are bills and resolutions to be introduced, 
and it seems to me that the Senator should wait until we get 
through with the formal morning business. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I recognize that there is a great deal of merit 
in the suggestion of the Senator from Nebraska, and it was my 
intention to wait until the morning business had been concluded 
before moving to take up this matter, as I gave notice yesterday 
that I should do; but there are so many bills now being passed 
by unanimous consent 

Mr. NORRIS. Theré has been only one such bill, and I think 
with this statement there should be no more requests for unani- 
mous consent to pass bills during the morning hour, and the 
Senator’s request should be deferred also. 4 

Mr. PITTMAN. Of course, I defer to the pleasure of the 
Senate in the matter. I withdraw the request. 

Mr. ASHURST. I shall object to any other bill being con- 
sidered at this time. 


DISCHARGED SICK AND DISABLED SOLDIERS. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, yesterday I gave notice 
that during the morning hour to-day I would ask the Senate to 
proceed to the consideration of the biil reported by me from the 
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Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, being House bill 
13026, to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide 
hospital and sanatorium facilities for discharged sick and dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors. The passage of the bill is abso- 
lutely vital if we are to provide for the discharge of disabled 
soldiers of the United States. I desire to say that I intend to 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of this bill 


“as soon as we get through with morning business. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Bills and joint resolutions are in 
order. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GORE (by request): 

A bill (S. 5636) providing for the enactment of a credit-union 
Jaw in the District of Columbia by which the officers of such 
credit union shall be empowered to receive deposits from and 
make loans to the stockholders thereof; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 5687) granting an increase of pension to George 
Montgomery (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 5638) to provide for election contests in the Senate 
of the United States; to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 5639) to establish and promote civic, social, and 
health extension education; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. NUGENT: 

A bill (S. 5640) donating captured cannon to the towns of 
Coeur d’Alene, Sandpoint, and Gooding, in the State of Idaho; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 5641) requiring The Adjutant General of the United 
States Army and the Secretary of the Navy to furnish certain 
data to the adjutants general of the several States; to the Com- 
inittee on Military Affairs. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. . 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, on October 10, 1918, 
I introduced a bill to create a department of education, which 
is Senate bill 4987. I have modified that bill somewhat and I 
desire to introduce it anew to-day and have it referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

The bill (S. 5635) to create a department of education, to ap- 
propriate money for the conduct of said department, to appropri- 
ate money to encourage the States in the promotion and support 
of education, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In connection with introducing the 
new bill I wish to ask unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Education and Labor be discharged from the further consid- 
eration of Senate bill 4987, and that it be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the bill is indefinitely postponed. 


H AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


' Mr. KNOX submitted an amendment authorizing the Presi- 


dent to appoint Col. George K. McGunnegle, United States Army, 
retired, to the position and rank of brigadier general, on the re- 
tired list, intended to be proposed by him to the Army appropri- 
ation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. ss 

Mr. JOHNSON of California submitted an amendment provid- 
ing that the transportation from the District of Columbia of 
governmental employees whose services are no longer required 
or who may resign from their positions, etc., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the legislative, etc., appropriation bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


i NITRATE PLANT AT SHEFFIELD, ALA, 


t 


Mr. GORE. I offer a Senate resolution, which I send to the 
desk, and I ask for its present consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will not the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to me for just a moment? On account of an impor- 
tant meeting of the Banking and Currency Committee, I am 
compelled to leave the Senate, and I have a Senate resolution 
which I desire to offer and to have read before I leave the 
Chamber. 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the Senator from that purpose. 

Mr. NORRIS. I submit a Senate resolution and ask that it 
be read and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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The resolution (S. Res. 459) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affaifs, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Mili Affairs be instructed to 

ae = 5 and report to the Senate its findings of fact upon 
‘ollowing : 

First. What inducement, if any, did the War Department offer to offi- 
cers and enlisted men in investigating and making improvements in the 
method of extracting nitrogen from the air in the United States Nitrate 
Plant No. 1 at Sheffield, ? 

Second. What Sp pene if any, in such procs was invented by 
Capt. R. S. Tour and Second Lieut. F. C. Binnail? 

hird. Was any such improvement discovered the said Capt. Tour 
9 Second Lieut. Binnall patentable under the laws of the United 
es? 

Fourth. If any such process so discovered 
said Ca 
of the War 
assign such 


Department by therwise again 
patentable rights to the General Chemical Co.? 
FREIGHT RATES ON WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR. 


Mr. GORE. I offer the resolution which I send to the desk, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 458) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission be, and is hereby, 
directed to inform the Senate as to the com tive freight rates on 
wheat and on wheat flour, and if there be a erential to state the same 
and cite typical cases. é 


AMERICAN TROOPS IN RUSSIA, 


Mr. McCUMBER. I offer an amendment to Senate resolution 
411, submitted by the Senator from California [Mr. Jounson], 
requesting that our soldiers be withdrawn from Russia. As that 
subject has been discussed and the amendment is pertinent, I 
will ask that the Secretary read it, and that it be printed and 
lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Amend Senate resolution 411 by striking out the same and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“ Whereas by a revolution in Russia in the month of March, 1917, the 
government of that country was wrested from its autocratic rulers 
and the people proceeded to establish a representative form of 
government and duly elected a congress to administer its affairs; 


and 
“ Whereas 2 the instrumentality of a German propaganda and 
intr and bribery a counter-revolution was ina ted w 
overthrew the eo so established by the Russian people and 
ispersed their a 


in the history of the war their 
destinies of Russia abandoned the cause of the allies 
comrades in war and their country, and made their country sub- 
servient to the demands of the central 
those powers to withdraw all their 
them in a final blow on the western front to destroy the cause of 
Russia and her allies; and 
“Whereas Lenine and Trotzky and other so-called officers of the Bol- 
sheviki element now devastating Russia are not only our enemies 
but, worse than enemies, are traitors to the cause of y and 
civilization ; and 
“Whereas the atrocities committed by them are manyfold greater than 
all the atrocities charged against the invading German armics or 
committed by the Turkish armies in Armenia; and > 
“ Whereas the President of the United States pledged the good offices 
and er of this Government to assist the Russian people in 
establi a representative 1 and assured, as one of 
the 14 articles of peace con 3 cooperation of this and 
otber allied nations in obtaffing for Russia an unhampered and un- 
biased opportunity for the independent determination of her own 
political development, and agreed to extend to her the more than 
Whenen the vest aah ote et 2 she might agg Aen 
~ ereas vas 0 0 usslan people are y opposed 
to the Bolsheviki rule, with all its atrocities, but are unorganized 
and unable to maintain their rights; and 
“ Whereas if the Bolsheviki er now in control of that unhappy 
country are allowed to continue their robberies and murders and 
to annihilate the more intelligent and patriotic class of Russian 
citizenship, that whole country will soon be dominated and con- 
trolled by Germany, and the sacrifice of the millions of men who 
have d to check the world’s domination of the German Empire 
will have been in vain: Now, therefore, be it 
“ Resolved, That by every principle of national honor and militar 
strategy and for the defense of the civilization of the world, for whi 
millions of men have laid down their lives in this great war, it is the 
duty of the United States and our allies from both a moral and milit: 
standpoint to immediately send a sufficient army into Petrograd an 
Moscow and other Russian points to defeat the murderous band of 
ac, poe in Russia known as the Bolsheviki, and to protect the decent, 
Intel igent, and patriotic people of Russia until they 1 have been able 
to elect a representative congress to govern and control that country.” 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the amendment go over under 
the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will lie over and be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERYE ACT, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5236) to 
amend sections 7, 10, and 11 of the Federal reserve act, and 
section 5172, Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House, and request a conference with the 
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House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate fo be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Owen, Mr. Hrrehcock, and Mr. McLean conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


. The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (No. 69) of the House of Representa- 
tives, which was read and referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there shall be printed as a House document 1,500 copies of the 
journal of the Fifty-third National Encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic for the year 1919, not to exceed $1,700 in cost, with 
illustrations, 1,000 copies of which ghall be for the use of the House 
and 500 for the use of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 
H, R. 14555. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 


board of supervisors of Itawamba County, Miss., to construct: 


a bridge across the Tombigbee River at or near Barrs Ferry, 
in said county, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. ! 

H. R, 15495. An act to amend an act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to standardize screw threads was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Stand- 
ards, Weights, and Measures. 


OIL AND GAS LANDS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr, President, is a motion now in order to 
proceed to the consideration of the conference report on Senate 
bill 2812? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no further morning 
business, morning business is closed. The Senator from Ne- 
vada is recognized. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report on Senate bill 2812. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the 
bill (S. 2812) to encourage and promote the mining of coal, 
phosphate, oil, gas, and sodium on the public domain. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, this conference report 
is entitled to very deliberate consideration. It deals with a 
matter which has divided the public opinion of the country for 
a number of years, upon which there has been more or less of 
a deadlock in legislation; so I assume that Senators will desire 
an opportunity for a thorough examination of the details of the 
agreement which has been reached by the conference committee, 
and that the matter can not be disposed of in a few moments. 

While that is pending, Mr. President, I desire to call atten- 
tion to another situation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, before the Senator goes to the 
other situation, I should like with his permission simply to 
make a suggestion in keeping with what he has already said, 
without making a speech, of course. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Very well; I have no objection. 

Mr. PITTMAN. For the benefit of the Senate, on yesterday 
I had the full report printed in the Recorp, so that it appears 
in the Recorp this morning. It shows the bill as agreed upon 
by the conferees, and an itemized statement of each change 
made in the Senate bill as well as in the House bill; so that it 
will facilitate the examination of the report by the Senate. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think it is very well that the Senator 
from Nevada called attention to that, so that Senators may 
know where to find the printed report. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And the Senator from Nevada refrained 
from making any brief statement with regard to the changes 
that took place in the Senate bill, out of respect for the notice 
that the Senator from Washington had given that on this morn- 
ing he would address himself to another subject. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I appreciate exceedingly the courtesy of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. So soon as the Senator has finished I will 
make a brief statement—unless, of course, it interferes with some 
other Senator—in regard to the changes made in the Senate 
bill by the conference committee. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, this same report was published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of a week ago, the matter being presented in the House, 
so that the whole report and a copy of the bill have been on 
record in the House proceedings for more than a week; 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the most conspicuous 
item of news in the headlines of the morning papers refers to an 
Associated Press dispatch from Paris, the principal digest of 
which I read from one of the morning papers, which I have at 
hand, as follows: 

Delegates anxious to take up peace treaty and to end war status. 3 
Mr. President, it has been more than three months since the 
solemn and formal armistice was signed, bringing to an end 
actual military operations between the allies and Germany; so 
that it arrests one’s attention to read after that lapse of time 
as the principal news which is published in the world from 
Paris, to which the gaze of all men is directed, the statement 
that the delegates to the peace conference now, on the 19th day. 
of February—the armistice having been agreed to on the 11th 
day of November—are beginning to become anxious to take up 
and consider, at least, the peace treaty to bring an end to the 

status of war. 

I read a moment ago in an edition of a noon paper which has 
just been circulated the news—which will startle the world 
that Georges Clemenceau, the great leader of France in the 
heroic war which has terminated in her victory, has been the 
object of an assassin’s bullet. Fortunately for humanity, the 
assassin failed of his purpose, and Clemenceau still lives. I 
say fortunately for humanity, because of all men the world 
could least afford to lose at this juncture, in this great epoch of 
its affairs, is the French premier, who has stood for victory and 
for efficiency in the fight of civilization against the German 
hordes, 

I mention that, Mr. President, because it seems to me that it 
is a symptom of a disease which is afflicting the world and 
social affairs, and which is being irritated and aggravated to 
the point where it may become chronic by the delay of the con- 
ference, which was called to secure and establish peace, in per- 
forming the duties for which it gathered. Assassination is a 
weapon of those who represent the internationale, of those who 
have taken up the cause of international revolution, which is 
now beginning to be active in the United States as well as in 
the countries of Europe and which needs to be cured by the 
establishment of definite and permanent peace. 

Mr. President, there are two divisions of men upon this 
question. One of those divisions advocates the proposition that 
before we establish present peace we should provide, by some as 
yet ill-defined means, for permanent and universal future peace. 
The other division of men who are interested in this great ques- 
tion believes, on the contrary, that the first duty of the world is 
to establish present peace, to restore order in Europe, and that 
instead of satisfying ourselves with expressions of interest in 
the future welfare of mankind the leaders of the Governments 
should demonstrate their sincerity by relieving the present 
suffering which afflicts the world. = 

There is another division of public opinion upon this ques- 
tion, Mr. President. One division of public opinion upon the 
question of peace believes that permanent peace can not be 
secured for the United States or for the rest of the world by 
the traditional policies of the American Government. Those 
who take that view of the matter believe that in order to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory basis of peace not only must we ignore 
and neglect the duty of bringing the present war to an end, 
but that we should cast aside, as the refuse of government, 
the great policies of the past, and adopt new policies, and 
make, as they express it, a new order in the world. The other 
party believes that the great men who have formulated public 
opinion in America in the past, shaped its policies, and achieved 
its greatness were as sincere and as intelligent advocates 
of peace, of permanent peace, as those who are in charge of 
American affairs to-day, 

So the question arises, Was Washington a friend of peace? 
Did he desire the world to dwell in amity and good will, one 
nation with another? And so the question arises, With what 
purpose did Washington enunciate a foreign policy for the 
new Government which his fortitude and wisdom had been the 
chief agents in establishing? Was its purpose war, or was not 
its purpose the same purpose which is now proclaimed through- 
out the world—to secure peace, maintain good will among 
nations, and security and happiness among the people of the 
world? I think that was the object of Washington’s advice 
against entangling alliances. Was it the purpose of Monroe, 
when he in an earlier generation than ours proclaimed that 
famous policy which bears his name, to sow the seeds of war 
and discord? I think not. I think his purpose was peace. 
Was Cleveland an advocate of war when he enforced that doc- 
trine when it was attacked? Was Roosevelt promoting war 
or was he securing peace when he, in his turn, as President 
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of the United States, resisted the efforts of the German Empire 
to invade the traditional policy of America? He was rewarded 
by an impartial tribunal to whom had been intrusted the prize 
to be bestowed upon those who contributed most to the peace 
of the world. 

They were all for peace; and, Mr. President, all intelligent 
men and women are for peace. The question is, Does the propo- 
sition which is presented to the world tend to promote peace to 
a greater extent than those policies which have secured peace 
for America during the greater part of its career, or, on the con- 
trary, does it add to the opportunity, to the cause, and to the 
temptation for war? 

Mr. President, it is perhaps not an exaggeration to say that the 
matters contained in the proposed constitution of the league of 
nations, recently reported by a special committee authorized to 
investigate and report by the peace congress, are the most mo- 
mentous in their effect upon the Government and the people of the 
United States since the Civil War. They are closely related, in 
fact, to the problems presented for discussion and determination 
by the people in the formation of the Constitution of the United 
States. In adopting or rejecting this constitution—and I quote 
the words which the instrument itself uses in characterizing it 
as a constitution—and thereby becoming or not becoming a mem- 
ber of the league established under it, the Government and 
the people of the United States will determine whether they 
are to remain the great sovereign and independent Nation, with 
the most complete self-government ever devised by man and the 
highest funetions of citizenship ever enjoyed—a people con- 
trolling their own destiny, determining for themselves, through 
their constituted Government, the extent of their military prep- 
arations, the size of their armies and navies, maintaining peace 
and amity with the world during the greater part of their 
career, establishing for themselves their international relations— 
or whether, on the other hand, they are to merge their des- 
tinies with those of the other nations of the world, share their 
burdens, participate in their quarrels, and become a party to 
all the international complications arising from diversity of 
race and language and conflict of interests of the various peo- 
ples of Asia, Africa, and Europe. Are we to surrender to an 
international council and body of delegates those high functions 
of sovereignty which heretofore we have exercised for our- 
selves, and vest in the jurisdiction of an international league 
the determination of our armaments, the decision of peace or of 
war, even in the most vital questions affecting our national 
honor, integrity, or material welfare? I think I can demon- 
strate that that is the issue which is to be determined. 

There is this further question involved of whether or not we 
would be promoting the cause of peace in the world by the adop- 
tion of this constitution, or, on the other hand, would be plung- 
ing the world into a new set of controversies, and, by requiring 
every nation to meddle with every other nation’s business, would 
be bringing about an indefinite series of armed conflicts. Mind 
your own business” is a good motto for an individual, and here- 
tofore it has been the fundamental principle of our foreign policy 
asa Nation. It has saved us from many wars and given us long 
eras of peace, in which we have developed our social and indus- 
trial life, brought happiness to our people, and waxed great and 
prosperous among the nations of the world. The question is now 
presented of whether we are to adhere to this policy of Washing- 
ton and Monroe, of cultivating friendly relations with all na- 
tions and making entangling alliances with none, or whether we 
are to enter into a treaty and adopt a constitution of a league 
which binds us to a great number, and possibly to all, of the 
other nations of the world in the most entangling alliance that 
could be conceived, since it binds us as one of the guardians and 
guarantors of every right or interest of any of these nations 
which might be involved in actual or threatened war. A 

These are great questions, and if so decided as to commit 
the United States to what the President himself has described 
as “a new order in the world,” will deprive our people of that 
high and mighty state which they and their fathers have builded 
for themselves. There is no other citizenship in the world so 
entirely free of class distinction, or discrimination, as that of the 
American people. There is no other nation which to-day is more 
absolutely sovereign than the United States. There is no other 
nation where an individual citizen, standing upon an absolute 
legal and governmental equality with every other citizen, wields 
an equal voice in determining the highest prerogatives of gov- 
ernment. There is no other nation where all of its members oe- 
cupy the high estate which these conditions secure to the 
American people. The question now presented is whether or 
not this high sovereign jurisdiction of the political heirs of 
Jefferson, Washington, and Lincoln is to be in part surrendered 
and subjected to the control of strangers and aliens, 


We have heard a great deal, Mr. President, in recent years of 
the right of the people themselves to direct the affairs of govern- 
ment; and if the people themselves are to participate at all in the 
decision of these mighty issues it is absolutely necessary that the 
question should be submitted to them for free discussion and full 
consideration in every forum and at every fireside. The basis 
of a successful republic is an intelligent public opinion. But 
there can be no intelligent public opinion without free com- 
munication of news, full information, and unhampered discus- 
sion, both in the press, in the public couneils, and among the 
people themselves. Surely if these principles apply to the ordi- 
nary affairs of government they apply to an extraordinary pro- 
gram, by which it is planned to establish a “new order in the 
world.” The constitution of the league of nations, which was 
printed in the afternoon papers of Friday, February 14, 1919, 
was framed in secret. Until it was so published the world, 
whose future was to be controlled by its terms, was pur- 
posely kept in entire ignorance of any of its provisions. It 
came forth full panoplied, as though born from the head of 
Jove. On the same day a eulogy of its terms and an argu- 
ment in its behalf was made by the President. On the morning 
of February 16, 1919, there was published to the world a request 
from the President that its provisions be not debated in Con- 
gress until he should have an opportunity, in a private meeting 
with the members of the Foreign Relations Committees of Con- 
gress, to further speak in its advocacy and to justify not only 
the principles involved but the very form of its language, article 
by article. 

In the meantime, under this plan, while Congress, the council 
of the people, is to remain silent, the various organizations, such 
as the League to Enforce Peace, the Society of Free Nations, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, and other inter- 
nationalists employing an ex-President of the United States as 
one of their chief lecturers and including members of the 
Cabinet, are busy in appealing to the American people in its 
behalf. Before the busy world, whose destinies are to be con- 
trolled by this new dispensation, has had an opportunity to 
thoroughly read and digest its provisions, we are requested not 
to make it the subject of debate in Congress until the President 
can again speak in its behalf. The situation is very similar to 
that when the people of this country indignantly protested 
against premature negotiations for peace with Germany, and 
were told to leave the discussion of terms of peace to the Gov- 
ernments involved and to busy themselves with providing the 
necessary funds. 

So we are requested here, Mr. President, while the advocates 
of this supergovernment of the world are making arguments in 
its favor, to remain silent. It is a matter, however, of too much 
importance for us to remain altogether silent. No harm can be 
done by full discussion. These great questions should be con- 
sidered from every standpoint and should be decided in the full 
light of publie information and well-informed public opinion. 
If the proposals contained in the constitution of the league are 
meritorious, they will be strengthened by debate. If they are 
unwise or ill-advised, that fact may be disclosed by free dis- 
cussion. No injury can possibly accrue to anyone by the freest 
and most painstaking examination of the provisions of this 
proposed constitution of the world. 

We are all in favor of giving effect to “humane impulses * 
in the government of the world. We ardently desire peace. 
Whatever steps we can take which will relieve the oppressed, 
establish justice, inculcate virtue, and bring happiness to man- 
kind we advocate. There is no monopoly of benevolence, of 
humane impulses, of the desire, if possible, to obtain universal 
and perpetual peace. The question is the adoption of means 
which will really promote to the utmost extent these great and 
beneficent ends. It is to be determined in the discussion of the 
league of nations what the language of its constitution imports 
and whether or not it will promote, in truth and in fact, the 
welfare of mankind. There are many who contend that it wilt 
provoke and precipitate war and entail untold misery upon man- 
kind by the conflicts, jealousies, and surrenders which it would 
bring about. These are entitled to be heard. If their views 
and deductions are wrong, their fallacy will be easily exposed. 
It is, we are told, a day of “open covenants openly arrived 
at,” and never was there a covenant since the chosen people fol- 
Towed the ark in the wilderness that was so fraught with good 
or evil for the children of men. If covenants are to be openly 
arrived at, this covenant, of all others, should be exposed to the 
light and to discussion in the open. 

It is intended as a permanent and universal league and 
covenant. I think that feature may well be emphasized, and I 


will speak a moment later of the fact that there is no provision 
in it for abrogating any covenant of adherence to it. It binds 
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mankind and their destinies forever. The question at once arises 
whether, when we have once committed ourselves to its power, 
we can ever withdraw. It no doubt will be contended by its 
advocates that we can renounce our allegiance and abrogate our 
agreement at any time. It was so contended by many of the 
States who joined the Federal Union. 

Some of them ratified the Constitution of the United States 
upon that express condition. Virginia did; I think that New 
York did, reserving the right to withdraw from the Federa- 
tion at will. This, however, was decided to the contrary 
by the Union itself, and over the question was fought the bloodi- 
est war, with the most pitiful sacrifices of a noble race of men. 
There is nothing, Mr. President, in the proposed constitution 
of the league of nations which provides for its abrogation or 
for the secession of its members. When power is once in their 
hands, its executive council, with its changing membership and 
the uncertain virtues of rulers, may likewise decide that its 
obligations are binding forever upon its members. It may well 
be considered by the Senate whether such a question should be 
left to implication or doubt. 

In its simplicity of form, the absence of what might be called 
specialization of functions of the government of this constitu- 
tion of nations, the machinery of the league is similar to the 
Soviet government of Russia. Its “body of delegates” and 
“executive council” and “permanent secretariat” are very 
largely a duplication of the framework of the Soviets. 

Now, Mr. President, coming to the substance of this constitu- 
tion of a league of nations, I may say that there are five princi- 
pal matters of prime importance contained in the constitution, 
and it is in regard to those, because the others are of compara- 
tively slight importance, that I desire to speak. 

First. There is contained in this constitution a surrender 
by the several nations to the league of the power and discre- 
tion of determining the rules, methods, and degree of disarma- 
ment, and the relative and absolute size of the Army and Navy 
which any member of the league may maintain. 

Second. Compulsory arbitration of all questions of every kind 
and description, even those which heretofore have been regarded 
as nonjusticiable, affecting the vital interests, honor, and even 
the independence of the nations. 

There is no exception whatever. No question concerning the 
welfare or even the existence of the United States can arise 
in controversy with another nation which, if this league is 
adopted and its provisions enforced, our people will not be com- 
pelled to submit to a foreign tribunal and abide by its decision. 

Third. The commitment of each member of the league, includ- 
ing the United States, if it should become a member, to partici- 
pate in the wars and controversies of every other nation, and to 
assume the general guardianship of various peoples,” quoting 
from the constitution itself, in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

fourth. The participation by the league, through an interna- 
tional bureau of labor, in the domestic, social, economic, and in- 
dustrial problems, quoting from the constitution of the league, 
“both in their own countries and in all countries to which 
their commercial and industrial relations extend.” This is 
contained in article 20 of the proposed constitution, and the 
extent of the participation and powers of the international bu- 
reau of labor are left entirely vague and indefinite. What steps 
will be taken by the league or what power it will legitimately 
have to carry out the policies declared in this article are left 
to the wide discretion of the league itself, as there is no limita- 
tion placed upon it. 

Fifth. The surrender by the United States to the other mem- 
bers of the lengue I say to the other members of the league be- 
cause the other members of the league constitute the over- 
whelming majority and will direct its action—of the power 
which under our Government is vested by the Constitution in 
Congress to regulate commerce with foreign nations in arms and 
ammunition. This is contained in article 18 in the follow- 
ing language: “The high contracting parties agree that the 
league shall be intrusted with general supervision of the trade 
in arms and ammunition with the countries in which the control 
of this traffic is necessary in the common interest.” 

Of course, the league is to determine in what country its con- 
trol is necessary. There is no limit, consequently, placed upon 
the power of the league to supervise the commerce of the United 
States or any other nation in arms and ammunition, which power 
under the Constitution of the United States is vested in Con- 
gress, 

The control of trade in arms and ammunition is one of the most 
essential attributes of sovereignty. It has been exercised by the 
United States in various ways, at various times, and in relation 
to various countries. It is one of the chief weapons of defense, 
both direct and indirect, whether in the matter of export or 
import of arms and ammunition from or into the United States 


itself, as in the case of neighboring countries, such as Mexico 
or Cuba, in the matter of a controversy between them and the 
United States, or whether in the matter of the shipment of 
munitions of war to other belligerents, in the exercise of their 
belligerent rights, in a war which, as in the case of the present 
war with Germany before we ourselves became a belligerent, 
indirectly involved our most vital interests. 

Mr. President, the provisions of the constitution of the league 
as proposed, giving the league absolute discretion as to the 
armament of its several members, are contained in articles 
7, 8, and 9 of the proposed constitution. I want to ask Senators 
to pay particular attention to article 7, especially to one part 
of it. It contains an unequivocal provision, as follows: 

No State shall be admitted to the league unless its people give 
effective guaranties of its sincere intention to observe its international 
obligations and unless it shall conform to such principles as may be 
prescribed by the league in regard to its naval ait military forces and 
armaments. 

Under this the determination of what are the international 
obligations of the United States, once it has joined the league, 
will be taken from the people of the United States, where it is 
now vested, and given to the league of nations, and the United 
States will be absolutely bound by every order of the league, 
backed by its power, as to our naval and military forces and 
armaments. 

Article 8 provides for a different degree of disarmament in 
the different nations in accordance with “the geographical 
situation and circumstances of each State,” and that “the 
executive council shall also determine, for the consideration 
and action of the several governments, what military equipment 
and armament is fair and reasonable in proportion to the scale 
of forces laid down in the program of disarmament, and these 
limits, when adopted, shall not be exceeded without the permis- 
sion of the executive council.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will it interrupt the Senator from 
Washington if I ask him a question? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No. 

Mr. REED. At this point will the Senator advise us who the 
executive council is to be? I do not mean the personnel, but 
how it is to be made up? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is impossible to tell who the entire 
representation on the executive council will be. Five of its 
members of nine shall be the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan, and they shall select four others. If 
they should select Germany, for instance—Germany, one of the 
great populations of the world, with something like 77,000,000 
or 80,000,000 of people, an industrious people, capable of a high 
degree of organization, very likely would be selected as a mem- 
ber of the executive council—then if, with that capacity which 
Germany has for propaganda and for organization and for 
manipulation, she should be able to secure the cooperation of 
the other three of these additional four members, then, with one 
other out of the five, she could control the executive council of 
the league. 

Mr. REED. But, as the league will stand on its initial or- 
ganization, it will have how many members? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It will have nine members. 

Mr. REED. And how many votes will the United States 
have? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, It will have one. 

Mr. REED. So that the question of how much of an army 
or how much of a navy the United States may have is to be de- 
termined by a tribunal upon which the United States will have 
but one vote and foreign nations will have eight votes? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Exactly; that is the proposition. 

Mr. REED. That is a complete surrender, is it not, of Amer- 
ica’s vital right to defend herself, to a tribunal that is made up, 
eight to one, of non-Americans and that may be composed eight 
to one of enemies of America? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Certainly; it is to be composed eight 
to one, of conflicting interests, of rival powers of America, en- 
tirely different in their environments, in their interests, and in 
their traditions from the United States. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, is it not also true that any. 
nation, however small, or without regard to its population, its 
extent, or its resources, will be as powerful, if admitted to 
membership in this league, as is the United States itself? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It will be as powerful, so far as its vote 
is concerned. Of course, it would not be as powerful in 
directing the affairs of the league, for ultimately the league 
is based upon force, however much argument may be made to the 
contrary. 


Mr. STERLING. I mean, if the Senator from Washington 


will permit me, in any decision arrived at by the league? 
Mr. POINDEXTER. Absolutely. 
Mr. REED. Let me ask one further question. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President r 
Mr. POINDEXTER. I will first yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska and then I will yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it not true that the small nations, about 
which the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] has 
Spoken, would not be members of the executive council, and 
that, in order to haye the same influence in the affairs of the 
league as the United States, for instance, a nation would have 
to be represented on the executive council? 

. Mr. STERLING. But, Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Washington will permit me a moment, I suppose the ultimate 
power rests in the ieague itself and in the delegates to the 
league, and each nation admitted to the league will have but 
one delegate, or at least one vote, though it may have three 
representatives. 

Mr. NORRIS. Such a nation would not, probably, have a 
vote in the executive council unless it was a member of it, 
because the executive council is confined to a membership of 
nine, and they are named, 

Mr. STERLING. It might not. They are named in the 
present constitution of the league; but when it comes to the 
action of the league itself Serbia or Cuba will have as much 
power in that action as will the United States of America. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I am very glad to yield 
in the course of my remarks on this subject to any Senator to 
ask a question or to answer a question to the best of my 
ability, but I should much prefer that colloquies or debates 
between other Senators be postponed until the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator from Washington pardon me 
one further question in the line of those I was asking? 

Mr,.POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. REED. In this executive council, which is primarily 

to be composed of nine men, representing nine different coun- 
tries, the United States, having one representative, is it not 
true that Japan will have a vote equal with that of the United 
States? x 
Mr. POINDEXTER. Certainly; that is true. 
- Mr. REED. That is to say, we propose to enter a league in 
which we give to Japan a vote concerning our destiny equal 
to our own vote, although we refuse to allow a Japanese citizen 
to become a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Japan would have the same vote that 
the United States has on the executive council; but I think the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norgis] is mistaken in the assump- 
tion that small nations will not be represented on the executive 
council. There is no such limitation as that. There are four 
vacancies on the executive council. 

Mr. NORRIS. When those are filled, that will complete the 


list. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They can be filled by representatives 
of small nations. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; they might be; but the point I want to 
make is that in order for any so-called small nation to have 
the same power in this league that the United States, for in- 
stance, would have, it must be a member of the executive coun- 
cil, of which there can be but nine members. 

` Mr. POINDEXTER. So far as the executive council is con- 
cerned, a member would have more influence than a mere 
delegate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr, President, article 9 of the proposed 
constitution provides that “a permanent commission shall be 
constituted to advise the league on the execution of the provi- 
sions of article 8, and on military and naval questions gen- 
erally.” That is the disarmament program. 

Under the provisions of article 7, which I have already 
quoted, when this program and method of execution shall have 
been decided by the league, the United States and the other 
members will be bound to conform to the same. I will call at- 
tention in a moment to the manner in which they will be bound 
and what the penalty will be if they undertake in any way to 
evade the decree of the league in fixing the size of their armies 
and navies. 

- Much unrelated irrelevant matter is contained in these—and I 
may say this without disparagement of any person at all—loosely 
drawn, vague, and uncertain articles. The principles just stated, 
however, are unequivocally expressed. Undoubtedly a reduction 
of armaments of the world is most desirable. With equal cer- 
tainty, however, in deciding upon the terms of this disarmament 
the United States and its people should have the opportunity to 
ratify or reject the proposed plan, and the relative degree of such 
disarmament when so agreed to should be universal among all 
the nations of the world and should not be confined merely to 
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members of the league. It would be a curious proposition for 
all the members of this league to enforce peace to disband their 
armies and navies and to leave the great military nations which 
are not members of the league to build up a colossal military 
power; and yet that may be done. If one great nation is free to 
maintain such armies and navies as it sees fit while the members 
of the league disarm, the very condition sought to be avoided— 
namely, the temptation of conquest—wwould be accentuated. Un- 
der these provisions the decision as to the relative reduction of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, in proportion to that of 
great rival powers, would be taken absolutely out of the jurisdic- 
tion of the people and Government of the United States and vested 
in the jurisdiction of the league, where the United States has but 
one vote amid a large number of alien powers. Even a majority 
of these powers, many of whose interests are in conflict with 
those of the United States and whose traditions are entirely dif- 
ferent, whose sympathies and predilections are subject to a 
wholly different environment, would determine this vital matter. 

Mr. President, these provisions constitute a delegation and 
transfer of sovereign powers to an alien agency. These powers 
are vested by the Constitution of the United States in Congress. 
They can not be constitutionally divested. 

It is argued by some that Congress, by accepting the arrange- 
ment made by the league of nations and making it its own, 
would thereby preserve its constitutional powers. I have heard 
that argued by Senators who are able lawyers. ‘There is a good 
deal of speciousness in the argument, and yet it is entirely 
sophistical. The answer to that is perfectly obvious, that, if 
we keep the agreement which we make binding upon us as a 
Nation, under this league of nations Congress will not be left 
any discretion whatever to determine whether it will. accept 
the decree of disarmament provided by the league, but it is 
bound and obligated in advance by the constitution of the league 
itself to have no other army and no other navy except that 
which is provided by the executive council of the league of 
nations. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not that same objection apply to every 
treaty which the United States makes with any other nation? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not know that I thoroughly under- 
stand the Senator's question. The same subject matter, of 
course, is not involved in every other treaty; it is involved in 
yery few. 

Mr. NORRIS. If I may be permitted, I will try to make 
myself plainer. Suppose in the regular way the United States 
Government enters into a treaty with a foreign nation. It will 
require legislation, perhaps, to give it effect; it will require ap- 
propriations, and the legislation and the appropriations must 
come before Congress under the Constitution of the United 
States. Congress may fail, it may refuse to carry it out; even 
though the Government has made the agreement. The same 
thing would apply to this league, would it not? If there was 
required to carry it out some action upon the part of Congress, 
Congress, of course, could refuse to take the action, just as it 
could in the case of a treaty, and thus violate the agreement. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, in the first place, the 
matters the Senator has in mind in other treaties are specific 
programs which are defined by the treaty-making power of the 
Nation. I said a moment ago in my discussion of this matter 
that if a disarmament program were specified and submitted 
to the treaty-making power of the United States, so that this 
Government would have an opportunity of using its discretion 
as to whether it was a wise or an equal or a well-balanced rela- 
tive disarmament, comparing our own Army and Navy with the 
armies and navies of other nations of the world, it would be a 
very different proposition. There is a great gulf between that 
and the delegation of unlimited power to a foreign tribunal 
to fix such a program of disarmament as it sees fit without any 
specification whatever. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is not that difference only in degree and not 
in principle? For instance, suppose that, instead of those pow- 
ers which the Senator is criticizing in this proposed constitution 
being general, they were specific, and specifically defined the 
standing Army and the Navy that the United States, for in- 
stance, would be allowed to maintain, still Congress could go 
ahead and disregard all that if it desired to do so, for, after all, 
this is going to be nothing but a treaty, and we could raise a 
larger Army or a larger Navy or a smaller one and thus violate 
the agreement. : 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Ido not agree with the Senator that it 
is a difference in degree only. I can see with perfect clarity a 
distinction of principle between a general, universal, unlimited 
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discretion and a limited and a specific program. I think there is 
a very marked distinction in principle between them. 

Now, as to the Senator’s statement that, after all, this is but 
a treaty, that is true; but it is a treaty adopting a constitution. 
It is true, as the Senator says, that Congress can ignore it; but, 
of course, if we are going on that theory there is no use in any 
discussion; we need not concern ourselves about this matter 
at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no, Mr. President; if the Senator will 
permit me, I am not going on the theory that we are going to 
violate our word. I only call attention to it because that is what 
we could do in the case of any treaty we have ever entered into 
since the beginning of the Government; we could violate it if 
we wanted to do so, and we could violate it under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. : 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I realize that fact. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has often decided that a treaty has no 
higher sanction than an act of Congress. There has been some 
¢onfusion on the subject; but the law of the case is that they 
are on the same plane, and that the one which prevails is the 
one which is last in point of time. An act of Congress may be 
modified by a subsequent treaty, and a treaty may be modified 
by a subsequent act of Congress. But, Mr. President, we assume 
that we are going to live up to our obligations. We can violate 
the Constitution of the United States; I think we do, sometimes ; 
but that does not in any degree lessen the importance of the 
Constitution. The eare with which its provisions were framed 
was none the less because of the realization of the wise judges 
of human nature who were its authors and creators that not all 
men would observe its provisions. This constitution for the 
world is on exactly the same basis, The only basis upon which 
it can be discussed before the American people is that the Ameri- 
ean people are people of their word; that they will keep their 
agreement; and they ought not to be bound by an agreement 
made on their behalf that they can not and will not observe. We 
assume, in discussing this instrument, that when we attach the 
seal of the Government to it, it is binding upon the Government 
and upon the people of the United States. In order to escape its 
provisions, the only avenue is the avenue of dishonor and repudi- 
ation; and that is what we are seeking to avoid. 

This is not an agreement for a specific program. On the con- 
trary, it is the constitution of an alien tribunal, and a vesting of 
that tribunal with jurisdiction to make a program of disarma- 
ment in such degree, with such relations and proportions among 
the several nations as to the several elements of army and navy, 
as the league of nations in its judgment may determine; and the 
United States never will have an opportunity to pass judgment 
upon the question of whether or not the plan that is adopted is 
yital to the interests of the United States. 

The situation would be wholly different from an agreement 
by treaty providing for a specifie program of disarmament, 
agreed to through the constitutional agencies of the United 
States. It is clearly a delegation of powers of the Government 
of the United States to another power. We have had debates 
here as to whether or not the establishment of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, for instance, and giving it power to regu- 
late railroad rates, was or was not under the terms of the law 
a delegation of legislative power; and the rule has been laid 
down that if Congress fixes the measure by which the rates 
are to be determined, then the commission is a mere agent of 
Congress; but if we should establish a commission and say to 
that commission, “ You take the power vested by the Consti- 
tution in Congress to regulate commerce between the States 
and operate under it in your discretion,” there is not a lawyer 
in this body who would claim that such an act would be valid. 
Yet that is an exact parallel to the unlimited, general, universal 
power over armaments conveyed or attempted to be delegated 
by the Government of the United States to the league of nations 
by this constitution. If undertaken, it would be a surrender 
by the Government of the most essential, vital rights of the 
people, and of attributes of sovereignty involving the Nation’s 
capacity to take such steps as it sees fit for the safeguarding 
and defense of its honor and vital interests. It is clearly a 
delegation of the powers of the Government of the United 
States to ancther power, and as such is beyond the capacity of 
the Government of the United States to enter into. 

‘I will cite some authorities upon that proposition in a moment. 
The Government can not destroy itself. The trust of government 
is for the maintenance and protection of the Government. No 
Government can transfer its powers to some other Government 
over which it has no control. That is what is attempted to be 

` done by this constitution of a league of nations, 

It may be said, of course—and this answers the suggestion 
made, at least in one aspect, by the Senator from Nebraska— 
that notwithstanding the obligations of the constitution of the 


league of nations, Congress may do as it Sees fit. That, of course, 
raises the question as to the enforcement by the league of its 
decrees. See whether or not Congress can do as it sees fit. See 
what would be the result, under this constitution of the league 
of nations, if Congress undertakes to do what it sees fit after 
this constitution has been adopted. Read the constitution of the 
league and find out what the consequences will be. You may, 
have the right to put on paper some other program, but what 
would be the result? The result would be that you would be 
then in a state of war with every other member of the league; 
and every other member of the league would have a right to 
use its military power to coerce Congress and the United States 
into the observance of the terms of the league. i 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to repeat, so that the Senator will not 
misunderstand me, that I do not want to be put in the attitude 
of advocating the theory that we should go into this proposition 
and then violate it; but I have called attention to that merely to 
show to the Senator, to my mind, that under the Constitution the 
same objection that he is making to this proposal exists in prin- 
ciple as to every treaty that the United States has ever entered 
into. Suppose we had a treaty with England that required the 
payment of money and Congress refused to appropriate and did 
not carry it out, it might result in war with England. If, with 
England, France and Spain and Holland were interested, it 
might result in war with them. If we make this agreement and 
then refuse to carry it out or refuse to obey it, we may still get 
into war. I concede that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is not a question of may,“ Mr. 
President. The language of the constitution of the league of 
nations is that 

Mr. NORRIS, That we would. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That, ipso facto, it shall be deemed to be 
an act of war, 

Mr. NORRIS. And if we go into it and do not eomply with 
our agreement, we ought to get into trouble. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think myself that if we go into it we 
175 to get into trouble, and we will get into trouble. [Laugh- 
ter. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. The history of the world has shown that we 
have gotten into a good deal of trouble by staying out. We are 
just getting out of one of the big troubles now. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is a pretty good policy to apply right 
here to stay out, keep out, attend to our own business, and let 
other nations attend to theirs, follow the advice of Washington 
and the practice of Lincoln, stick by the old, tried traditions of 
the Government that generations have demonstrated to be wise, 
and be cautious about throwing them into the discard and accept- 
ing some untried nostrum to settle all the affairs of the world 
for all time. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator permit me to make this observa- 
tion, in view of the observation made by the Senator from Ne- 
braska that we have gotten into trouble: 

Europe has had about 100 wars in the last century, and we 
got into just one of them. When you get through with your 
little league of nations, if Europe should have a hundred wars 
we would be a party to all of them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it ought to be said, at least, 
that it is the theory of those who advocate this league of nations 
that Europe will not have a hundred wars. I may be wrong, 
and we may be wrong, but it is the object of this league to avoid 
those wars. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It has pretty nearly that many wars 
now raging. That is somewhat hyperbolical, but it has quite a 
number of wars going on at the present time. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? : 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wanted to suggest to the Senator from 
Washington, in view of the remark of the Senator from Ne< 
braska, that I do not think anybody will claim that the de- 
nouncement, as it is ealled, of a treaty is an act of war or can 
be considered as a just cause for war of itself. Everybody ad- 
mits that in the case of any treaty that we make, after the cir< 
cumstances and conditions surrounding the subject matter have 
changed and it becomes unsatisfactory to this country, Congress 
may denounce the treaty and say that we will not be bound by, 
it any longer, but that that ever was construed as an act of war 
I do not think was ever claimed before by anyone. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not claim that, Mr. President. That was 
not my claim. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEER. Very well. Then, the Senator, it seems 
to me, should not claim that the violation of this proposed 
league-of-nations condition is at all on a parity with a mere 
denouncement of an existing treaty. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, the Senator was calling attention to what we would have 
to do, what the league could require of us, and if we did not do 
it we would be in war with the other nations under the league. 
I concede that under the league that might happen. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know; but the Senator from Nebraska, 
unless I entirely missed the point he was attempting to make, 
was contending that we are in the same position now if we de- 
nounce a treaty, and that therefore it would be no worse for 
us to go into a league of nations than it is to make a treaty with 
a nation. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the Senator from Connecticut, I think, 
failed to get the idea I wanted to convey. That is, in meeting 
the point made by the Senator from Washington that this is 
an unconstitutional proposition, that we are surrendering some 
of our sovereignty, my contention is that we never did enter 
into a treaty since the beginning of the Government but that the 
Congress—even the House of Representatives alone, not a part 
of the treaty-making power—might destroy the treaty and re- 
fuse to carry it out. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I am compelled to de- 
cline to yield for debate between other Senators, notwithstand- 
ing it is conducted with all good intentions, because it goes on 
indefinitely and destroys ultimately the continuity of the argu- 
ment I am attempting to make. In view of what the Senator 
has said, if he will pardon me, I will say in this connection 
that the distinction is between a valid treaty and an invalid 
treaty. The treaties to which the Senator has referred are 
assumed to be valid treaties. Now, the argument here is 
whether or not this treaty is valid. There never has been a 
treaty in the history of the Government under which we under- 
took to delegate the power of the Government to any other 
power. There have been many treaties which bound the Goy- 
ernment as to its international affairs; but there never was 
another treaty in the history of this country, or, so far as Iam 
informed, in the recent history of the world—there have been 
some, the Achwan League, the Holy Alliance, and others, in 
former times, all of which proved to be utter failures—but there 
is no parallel whatever in the history of the United States for 
the transfer or delegation by the Government of the United 
States to another tribunal, not of the power to do a specific 
thing but of the right to assume the unlimited powers of Gov- 
ernment within the sphere of its jurisdiction of the subject 
matters which are defined in this constitution. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Has the Senator forgotten the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain regarding arma- 
ments upon the waters between Canada and the United States? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. No; I have not forgotten it. There is 
nothing whatever in that treaty that in any way is in conflict 
with the statement I have just made. There is not any interna- 
tional tribunal determining upon a limitation of armaments be- 
tween this country and Canada. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In that case the United States and Great 
Britain mutually agreed as to the armaments and nayal prepa- 
rations on those waters? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The United States gave up its right to 
put naval armament upon those waters and 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator evidently has not been lis- 
tening to what I have been saying. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; I have been listening quite closely. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. If the Senator listened closely, he heard 
me concede that not only would it be legal but it would be 
desirable if the various nations of the world could get together, 
as the United States and Great Britain did in the case of our 
Canadian border, and agree upon a reduction of armaments. I 
said that that was what we should have done; and the case 
which the Senator from Nebraska has cited to dispute the argu- 
ment which I have made is a demonstration of its soundness. 
It is exactly parallel to what I claim we should do in this 


case, 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator has been asserting that the 
legislative power of Congress could not be restricted with regard 
to armaments; and the treaty to which I refer is a direct 
restriction upon the power of Congress as to armaments: 
Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Not at all, Mr. President. 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania in just a moment. The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska entirely misapprehends what I said. What I 
said was that the discretion vested by the Constitution in Con- 
gress to determine the extent of the armament of the United 


I will yield 


States could not be delegated to another tribunal. I did not 
say that under the Constitution of the United States a certain 
reduction of armament, or entire disarmament, specified in a 
treaty could not be made the supreme law of the land. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Penns 
sylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. I merely want to call the attention of the 
Senator from Nebraska to the fact that the treaty to which he 
refers, between the United States and Great Britain, has rela- 
tion to a boundary line between the two countries, and anything 
relating to a boundary line is always a matter of mutual agree- 
ment, and it is no precedent for any other thing than a 
boundary-line treaty. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The President of the United States has 
said in the speech which he made to the peace congress in vin- 
dication of this constitution of a league of nations that force 
is in the background; but he said it is in the background. In 
other words, there is a statement of the chief advocate of the 
constitution of a league of nations that unequivocally and ulti- 
mately the execution of this constitution is based not upon 
decrees or statutes but upon force. 

Should Congress refuse to obey the mandate of the league in 
this respect, then the United States would be subject to coer- 
cion by this force so defined by the President. Furthermore, 
the United States would be subject to the discredit and shame 
of a violation of a compact solemnly entered into with other 
nations. This will inevitably be the result in the face of any 
vital emergency affecting the independence or safety of a high- 
spirited people such as ours. They will act as they see fit in 
vital emergencies, both as to raising armies, maintaining navies, 
05 as to the compulsory arbitration of nonjusticiable ques- 

ons. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 14078) making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The nations should avoid entering into 
an agreement which can not be kept, which compromises the 
interests of the people and subjects them to the shame of an 
inevitable repudiation of ill-advised, unwise, and unconstitu- 
tional agreements. 

There should be a common-sense plan among all of the great 
military powers for a reduction and limitation of armament; 
but this plan should be specifically worked out in advance of its 
acceptance. It should be submitted to the Government and to 
the people of the United States for their approval or rejection; 
and, when approved, there should be an express reservation of 
the right of the people of the United States to abrogate the 
agreement upon due notice and due procedure. This blind 
commitment of the people to submit their future to the decision 
of a tribunal in which the United States is only one voice in a 
multitude, without limitation as to what its decision shall be, 
or any provision whatever for its discussion, acceptance, rejec- 
tion, modification, or abrogation under any circumstances by 
the people, would be a betrayal of the trust and heritage of the 
Nation. It would mean the end of the high station which 
both as citizens and as a Republic we have occupied heretofore 
in the world. 

The provisions of the constitution for compulsory arbitration 
of every question or dispute are contained in articles 12, 13, 15, 
16, and 17. These contain many conflicting provisions. There 
is much repetition. The provisions are loosely expressed, in- 
definite, and uncertain, but in this mass of undigested and con- 
flicting matter there is contained the indubitable provision for 
compulsory arbitration of every controversy, whatever its vital 
nature may be, even though it involve the integrity, honor, or 
essential interests of the Nation. 

Article 12 provides— i 

The high contracting parties agree that should disputes arise between 
them which can not be adjusted by the ordinary processes of n 
they will in no case resort to war without previously submitting the 


questions and matters involved either to arbitration or to Inquiry by 
the executive council, and until three months after the award Ly the 


arbitrators or a recommendation by the executive council, and that they 
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will not even then resort to war as against a member of the league 
which complies with the award of the arbitrators, or the recommendation 
of the grecutive council, 

I suppose the construction given to these various conflicting 
methods in these different articles would be that they are con- 
current, and that it was left te the discretion of the members 
of the league to adopt one or the other, of course all being equally 
binding, and article 12, which I have just enunciated, com- 
peling the arbitration of every question as I have already stated, 
they would all be equal in effect, in so far as they were concur- 
rent and so far as all could be given effect. 

Articles 13 and 15 provide entirely different and conflict- 
ing rules of arbitration, but do not in any way modify or sus- 
pend article 12, just stated. It is unfortunate that such an 
ambitious document as the proposed constitution of the world 
should be so loosely and more or less incoherently drawn. But, 
taking it as it is, the question to be decided in its adoption is 
whether or not the American people, in a great and vital emer- 
gency, such as many times confronted them in the past, will sur- 
render their power of ultimate decision as to the course to be 
taken and give over in advance their freedom of action in the 
defense of the Nation. It is true there is contained in another 
article a provision against “external aggression of territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all States mem- 
bers of the league.” But slaughter of American citizens, inva- 
sion of American rights absolutely essential to the maintenance 
of the Nation, have often occurred without an invasion of terri- 
tory or an attack upon political independence. This was the 
case in the war conducted against us on the sea by Germany, 
and in the brutal murder of our citizens and the confiscation of 
their property in Mexico. The destruction of our fleet and the 
control of our sea routes by an enemy power would not come 
within either of these exceptions. 

I want to pause to say these are not exceptions to compulsory 
arbitration, but simply provisions that in the two cases men- 
tioned the other members of the league agree to protect the in- 
terests of all. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MeKerrar in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator intend to discuss later on the 
effect of the Gause he has just referred to in reference to the 
preservation of the integrity of the domain of nations? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Les; I intend to discuss that, and to call 
attention to another effect of it, 

Mr. REED, Then I do not desire now to anticipate the 
Senator. y 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Controversies in regard to immigration 
on the Pacific coast, or elsewhere; of naturalization; of alien 
ownership of land, neither inyolve political independence nor 
territorial aggression; and yet, under this provision, we are re- 
quired to submit them all to the decision of a tribunal the great 
overwhelming majority of which is composed of aliens to our 
interests and institutions. : 

So as to the Monroe doctrine, when a threat was made to in- 
fringe upon it in Venezuela—once in the administration of 
Cleveland and once in that of Roosevelt. Neither of the condi- 
tions just stated were involved, and yet these were attacks 
upon a fundamental essential policy of the Nation, which ought 
not to be and can not be—if we are true to the trust which we 
have received from Cleveland and Roosevelt; and from Wash- 
ington and from Monroe—transferred to the control of a league 
of nations or any tribunal established by it. It should remain 
under the control of the American people. 

During all of this stupendous proceeding upon whieh for 
weeks and months the attention of the world has been concen- 
trated for the devising of means to prevent future wars and 
establish universal and perpetual peace, wars and military opera- 
tions have been in progress; and it is permissible to inquire 
whether the machinery here proposed would have prevented 
them, or was necessary to enable the United States to maintain 
peace. Was the league of nations necessary to enable the 
United States to preserve. peace instead of war in Haiti, or in 
San Domingo, or in Honduras? Was a league of nations essen- 
tial to enable the United States to preserve peace when it took 
Vera Cruz, or when it made war upon Villa in northern Mexico? 
Furthermore, if a league of nations had been in existence at the 
time, would it have furnished any resources not already avail- 
able to the United States for the settlement of the Mexican ques- 
tion and for the preservation of peace between Mexico and the 
United States? Certainly, so far as force is concerned, the power 
of the United States as compared with Haiti, or San Domingo, 
or Mexico, or Honduras, is sufficient to put into operation the 
humane impulses which are to be gratified by the league of na- 


tions; and it is difficult to see what element of value in the estab- 
lishment of universal and perpetual peace in these countries 
would be provided by a league of nations not already possessed 
by the United States to compensate us for the obligations 
which we are asked to assume in the league by adding to our 
cares the protection of the territorial integrity of the several 
members of the league, and the guardianship of the moral, spir- 
itual, and physical well-being of peoples of central Africa.” 
Furthermore, will the league of nations bring peace to Russia? 
There is already a league of nations, whose representatives are 
sitting in Paris along with their associate, the United States. 
We have not thought enough of this league to join it, but have 
taken great pains to differentiate ourselves from it, under the 
name of an associate power; while we have agitated for a league 
of a different kind, although up to the time of the publication 
within the last few days of the proposed constitution of the 
league no explanation was given as to wherein it would differ 
from the existing league. This existing league has been power- 
ful enough to overcome the greatest monster that ever appeared 
among the nations—unregenerate Germany, which has been 
brought to her knees. - 

If this league has been so diverted from its purposes and so 
preoccupied in seeking for a permanent and universal league, 
for the establishment of future peace, that it has not been able 
to restore present peace, or set up orderly government in central 
Europe and in Russia, can we expect the proposed future league 
to accomplish more? 

It is not going to be any more powerful than the present one. 
Why should we expect there is going to be some mysterious 
virtue in it by which it will do what the present alliance of the 
righteous nations of the world has failed to do? 

If civilized and righteous mankind, organized as it is, acting 
with a governmental unity never before achieved, has not been 
able to bring peace in Europe or stop the war which is raging 
around its feet, cam we expect that, as a compensation for the 
surrender of sovereignty proposed by this constitution, the 
league for which it provides will establish universal and per- 
petual peace in the future? On the contrary, with the addi- 
tional obligations and complications of interest which it will 
create, will it not multiply the occasions for war? The test 
of intention is action. Benevolence is best displayed by con- 
duct. The expression of “ humane impulses” and of ardent de- 
sire for the future good of mankind must be judged by present 
performance. If the present welfare of the world, ineluding 
our own people and our own soldiers who are garrisoning occu- 
pied territory in Europe, is neglected in the face of the threat 
of class war and of the existence of international war, can we 
give credence to protestations of interest in its future welfare? 
While talking of perpetual peace our voice is drowned in the 
clamors of war. 

Article 10, Mr. President, of this constitution binds the United 
States as one of the contracting parties to undertake to “ pre- 
serve,” quoting from the instrument, “as against external ag- 
gressions the territorial integrity and existing political inde- 
pendence in all States members of the league.” This is some- 
what ungrammatical but its meaning and intention is perfectly 
obvious. 

The next sentence authorizes the executive council ‘to 
advise upon the means by which the obligation shall be ful. 
filled.” 

Mr. REED. The Senator has reached the point about which 
I rose to ask him a question. A 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I yield for a questi 

Mr. REED. Is it the Senator's opinion that under the terms 
of this league if Ireland was to conclude to set up a separate 
government it would be a part of the duty of the United States 
to furnish troops to assist Great Britain in suppressing Ireland? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. REED. Now, assume that Canada was to conclude that 
she wanted to set up a separate government and no longer be 
controlled by Great Britain, would it not likewise be our duty, 
to furnish soldiers to cross the Canadian line to suppress 
Canadian patriots who might be undertaking to establish an 
independent republic on this continent? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course, under other articles of this 
constitution the United States is compelled to take an interest, 
and the degree and the extent of the interest is undefined, in 
a war or a threatened war anywhere in the world. So far as 
the particular language which I just quoted is concerned, and 
to which the Senator is referring, I should judge, while I stand 
here on my feet, not having considered the question before, 
that there would be some question as to the recognition by the 
Government of the United States of the independence of Canada 
or of Ireland before we could determine what the obligation of 
this Government would be in that case under this language. 
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‘Another question that would arise would be whether or not the 
operations of Ireland or of Canada threatened the political 
independence or constituted an aggression upon the territorial 
integrity of Great Britain. 

Mr. REED. Let me ask another question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kinsy in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. REED. To my mind this is one of the most interesting 
points in the matter. Let us assume that Russia is organized 
again under the old autocratic Government, that Poland has 
been crected as an independent republic, and that a portion 
of Russia—Russia having been admitted into the league— 
would want to join Poland and become a part of the Polish 
Republic, and Poland was to undertake to permit that and to 
assist in it, that, of course, would be an invasion of the terri- 
torial rights of the Russian autocrat. Would not that be a 
case where it would be plainly our duty, as guarantors against 
external aggression, to join the Russian autocrat to crush the 
Russian revolutionists and the Polish Republic? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is not any limit to thé combina- 
tions of circumstances which can be conceived as entirely pos- 
sible, and many of them inevitably arising in the future affairs 
of mankind, in which the United States would be bound to in- 
tervene under the language of the constitution which I have 
just cited. The instances which the Senator from Missouri has 
suggested are very pertinent and illustrate and illuminate the 
potentialities of trouble, the probabilities of trouble under these 
provisions. 

Mr. REED. I should like to ask the Senator one further 
question. Has he compared this particular clause with a simi- 
lar clause in the Holy Alliance? If he has not, I would like 
to hand it to him at the proper time. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have not. It is said by some that 
this is not an entangling alliance. Some of the advoeates of a 
leazue of nations have gotten into such a transcendental plane 
of logic that I have been unable to follow them. They have 
said that the Monroe doctrine is not affected. I always thought 
the Monroe doctrine was an American doctrine to be adminis- 
tered by America, and that was one of its essential elements. 
They propose to transfer its administration to Europe and say 
it is not affected at all. I have never quite understood the 
“process of thought by which they arrive at that conclusion. 

Another very ethereal and difficult—sublimated, as the able 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] suggests to me 
process of reasoning is the assertion that the obligation which 
we here enter into by this constitution, if it is adopted, to defend 
evcry member of the league in all parts of the world and to 
assume the guardianship of unknown and undesignated peoples 
of Africa and elsewhere is not an entangling alliance, They 
seem to argue in some way which I am not able to understand 
that if you carry on the process of entanglement far enough you 
finally get to a point where it is not entanglement. 

The fact of the case is, Mr. President, that, looking at it 
from the standpoint that I think the American citizens look at 
it, the everyday man on the street, the way I look at it, from a 
common-sense standpoint, no such colossal burden or entangling 
alliance was ever before conceived in the world, not only in the 
United States but in the world at large. 

Under this obligation the United States assumes, if it is 
adopted, the protection of every nation which shall become 
a member of the league. In this we would have the coopera- 
tion of other members who were willing and able to fulfill their 
obligations under this article, but, whether acting jointly with 
them or alone, or with such of them as would live up to their 
obligations, the United States would be bound to tax its people 
and sacrifice its soldiers to make war In behalf of every for- 
eign country, member of the league, when attacked in the man- 
ner indicated, either by a member or by a nonmember nation. 
No such colossal burden or entangling allmnee was ever before 
conceived in the world. Instead of being an instrument of 
peace it is the fertile seed of war—the dragon’s teeth from 
which, when sown, armed soldiers will spring. 

Article 19 places upon the United States the further burden of 
the joint guardianship with the other members of the league of 
= colonies and territories which, as a consequence of the late war, 
have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States which for- 
merly governed them and which are inhabited by peoples not yet 
able to stand by themselves,” of “ certain communities formerly 
belonging to the Turkish monarchy,” and “other peoples, es- 
pecially those of central Africa.” The further scope of this 


guardianship, to which the United States pledges itself by 
this article, is unlimited and undefined and presumably would 
be left to the unlimited and undefined discretion of the league 


of nations. The extent to which this guardianship shall be 
delegated to a “ mandatary state” as agent is left entirely in 
the discretion of the league. 

That means that the degree of responsibility of the guardian 
nation to be directly exercised by the league itself is left in 
the discretion of the league. How much responsibility shall 
be assumed by the mandatary state it is not for us to deter- 
mine. It is for the league to determine, and when determined 
by the league we become responsible for it. 

The article states— 

The degree of authority, control, or administration to be exercised 
by the mandatary state shali, if not previously agreed upon by the 
high contracting parties in each case, be explicitly defined bet the execu- 
tive council in a special act or charter, 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator for a question. 
Mr. LODGE. I want to ask a question to get the Senator’s 
construction. Perhaps he has given it. Does the Senator find 
that there is anything that tells us whether being appointed 
a mandatary is compulsory or ean it be refused by the nation 
selected as a mandatary without violating the treaty? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, There is nothing in the constitution 
expressly fixing a rule upon that subject. In my opinion the 
necessary construction of the instrument is that when a 
nation is designated by the decree of the league, then that de- 
cree is upon the same basis as the other decrees of the league, 
and the nation has no discretion and can not refuse to assume 
the responsibility. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the conclusion I eame to; but, of 
course, like most of the others, it requires a good many vigor- 
ous inferences. a 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think after these various examina- 
tions, which are quite necessary, have been made you will find, 
after all, that where there is a provision that the league can 
designate one of the nations as a mandatary, and there is noth- 
ing else on the subject, the implication is perfectly plain that 
there is no discretion left in the mandatary itself. In other 
words, it would require an express provision to enable a mem- 
ber of the league to refuse to obey an order made by the league. 

As to these various peoples of the world, for whose future 
welfare we would thus become responsible, the article states 
that “the mandatary must be responsible (to the league) for 
the administration of the territory, subject to conditions which 
will guarantee freedom of conscience or religion, subject only 
to the maintenance of public order and morals, the prohibition 
of abuses, such as the slave trade, the arms traflic, and the liquor 
traffic.“ Other obligations in addition to these are also stated. 
Not satisfied with the service to mankind, greater than all others, 
which has been rendered by the establishment of a government 
without class, with equal opportunity, and subject to the con- 
trol of the people, in the United States, and with that protection 
which we have extended under the Monroe doctrine to other 
nations in the Western Hemisphere, we thus undertake, practi- 
cally unsolicited and unsought, to extend our responsibilities 
and cares into the uttermost parts of the earth. The expense, 
labor, and sacrifice of life which will be the direct result of the 
performance of such an obligation on the part of the United 
States are past calculation. The indirect injury, however, to 
the spirit of our Government in thus assuming, along with 
others, a despotisin, however benevolent we may conceive it now 
to be, over large portions of the world is far more sinister than 
the losses which we will inevitably suffer directly in men and 
money. It is an insidious menace, undermining the prineiples 
of the localization of government. of nationality, and substituting 
for them the principle of despotic internationalism, in which 
the self-determination of all peoples will be merged. 

Correspondingly, while assuming obligations of government 
in Asia, Africa, and Europe, this article, at once, by the same 
terms, surrenders to Asia, Africa, and Europe American policies 
which have been the prize jewels in the American diadem of 
state. Emergencies which have arisen in the past may arise 
in the future. The expulsion of Maximilian from Mexico, the 
protection of Venezuela from Germany and Great Britain, the 
freeing of Cuba from the despotism and cruelty of Spain under 
Lincoln, Roosevelt, Cleveland, and McKinley, in pursuance of 
the famous policy of Monroe, would have been impossible under 
a league of nations. All of these Issues instead of being decided 
by the United States, in the light of the high ideals of these 
traditional doctrines would be left to the administration of an 
alien tribunal, established under the league of nations, 

What the outcome would be no man can tell. Whatever it 
would be, it would be the decision which at the time corresponded 
with the motives and beliefs of the majority of the foreign mem- 
bers of the tribunal. This, of course, means the end and ob- 
sequies of American determination and control of these matters. 
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The Monroe doctrine is an American doctrine. If its adminis- 
tration is transferred to the congregated nations of the Old 
World, it ceases to be a Monroe doctrine. Its application, con- 
struction, and existence would then be dependent upon the mercy 
of the very nations against whose interests it was promulgated. 
Its fate can easily be foreseen. 

I haye in my desk verified, detailed statements of continuing 
outrages upon Americans lawfully in Mexico—the murder of our 
citizens and the confiscation and looting of their property. For 
six years we have allowed this, in one form or another, to pro- 
ceed. It is to be presumed that some day the self-respect and 
honor of the American people in these matters will be protected 
by their Government. However, if the constitution of the league 
of nations is adopted, our Government will have surrendered 
forever its power to protect its citizens in Mexico and will have 
committed them unequivocally to the judgment and discretion of 
the other nations of the world. Our citizens may continue to be 
the victims of Mexican disorder, and their blood will cry in vain 
to their country for help. There can be no help, for the power 
to protect its citizens—the chief and primary function of gov- 
crnment—will have been transferred to another. 
` Surely the “humane impulses” of the administration can be 
exercised in the performance of our obligations toward the small 
countries of the Caribbean and of Mexico by the most powerful 
Nation in the world without the aid of a league of nations. If 
we have tears to shed over the woes of mankind, we can shed 
them without stint, and are free to put into effect at will such 
measures as our benevolence may dictate within the traditional 
sphere of our influence. If we desire perpetual peace in Amer- 
ica—and by that I mean in all the Americas—do we need a 
Jeague of nations to enforce it? Have we not already in the 
union of the States, each one built from the sacrifices and toil 
and from the brains and courage of its inhabitants, a league 
of nations amply able to guarantee such peace in the western 
world as our people may deem wise and just? 

The purpose of the league is stated to be universal and per- 
petual peace. The question to be determined by the American 
people is whether the establishment of these additional obliga- 
tions and interests will not inevitably make for war where here- 
tofore we have been able in the exercise of our sovereignty 
and under the benevolent policies of our country to preserve 
peace. Furthermore, there are some prices that are too high 
to be paid even for peace. Our fathers could have had peace 
in 1776 at the price of liberty, but they chose war and were 
aroused by Henry’s cry, “Is peace so sweet or life so dear as to 
be purchased at the price of chains and slavery?” They could 
have had peace in 1860 by the sacrifice of the Union, but they 
chose war, war without measure, to save that Union which was 
the palladium of free institutions. 

Who can say that the sacrifices of any of the heroes who fell 
for the preservation of the Union in the North were too great a 
price to pay for the countless blessings which have come to their 
children and to the world, bought with their blood? We could 
have had peace in 1898, when the anguished cry of helpless Cuba, 
ground under the cruelties of Weyler, fell upon our ears. But 
we chose war, and who can say that the freeing of these people 
upon our immediate borders from tyranny and persecution and 
the establishment of security, industry, and order was not worth 
the price we paid? We could have had peace in 1917 by supinely 
surrendering our rights upon-the high seas and abandoning the 
trade and commerce of our people, essential not only to pros- 
perity but to national existence. Had we been willing to follow 
the advice of pacifists and take the coward’s part of servile 
submission to the orders of a monster among the nations, to 
betray the trust of Government and leave our murdered citizens 

* unavenged, there would have been no immediate war. But our 
Government in its essential functions would have been ulti- 
mately destroyed, because its essential function is the protection 
of the honor, the lives, and the rights of its citizens. 

France might have had peace in the fateful days of August, 
1914, when her soil was invaded and her homes devastated by 
the Huns, if she had been willing to pay the price. That price 
would have been slavery of her peopie, the destruction of her 
civilization, and with it the civilization of the world, but, to the 
honor of France, she chose war. 

In the search for universal and perpetual peace those who ad- 
vocate it at any price make no distinction between the war of 
conquest and lust of Germany and the holy and righteous war of 
defense of France. On the contrary, both now and at all times 
through the war, the principal advocates of peace at any price 
seemed rather to fayor the cause of Germany than that of our 
own country and its allies. They seem now to be desirous of 
saving the vandals of devastated France and Belgium from 
retributive justice. Instead of peace by the victory of the 


allies they seemed to favor a peace of submission to the con- 
quest of the Huns. 


If their views had prevailed, the great principle of the pro- 
tection of our rights and the lives of our citizens from violent 
aggression would have been abandoned. Germany, perhaps, 
would have triumphed in Europe, and, having consolidated the 
resources of her enemies there, would have carried her cam- 
paign of conquest to our shores. Who except the pacifists and 
those who then favored peace at any price can say that we 
should have made such a poltroon peace? Who except the cow- 
ards that would seek safety in nonresistance can say that the 
victorious war which we waged with our allies was not wiser 
than the inevitable war which we would later have been com- 
pelled to wage unaided if we had remained neutral while Ger- 
many absorbed the resources of France and England and con- 
solidated them to her purposes? Universal and perpetual peace 
is much to be desired, but only when it can be obtained in honor 
and without the surrender of the vital interests of the Nation. 
Furthermore, there are occasions when the vital interests and 
honor of the Nation are not immediately involved, but when 
plans and movements are being set afoot for purposes of aggres- 
sion which, if not checked, will inevitably menace both honor 
and safety, when wisdom dictates that such movements shall 
be checked in the beginning—by war, if necessary, as a last 
resort—rather than to allow the menace to develop to such pro- 
portion as will call for greater sacrifices in the end. 

The national liberty of action to determine and carry out 
these policies is the most essential attribute of national sov- 
ereignty. All this would be surrendered by the constitution of 
the league of nations, and the destinies of the American people 
in all such crises would be taken from their own control and 
vested in the league. It can not be done, at least, in silence. 
It must be known, and the American people must be advised 
of this proposed surrender of their liberties. 

It is a curious circumstance, Mr. President, that the South— 
and I speak of it as one of the South—which failed in its great 
effort for independence in 1865, having obtained control of the 
Government of the Union, now is about to achieve the sardonic 
triumph of depriving the North of its independence and setting 
up over it a supergovernment. The North conquered the South 
by force of arms; the South now seems to be in a fair way of 
conquering the North by a diplomatic surrender of its liberties. 
The South having fought the most heroic war, in many respects, 
in history, and having lost and been subjected to the domination 
of the North, now apparently has no objection to go still further 
and subject both the South and the North to the control of an 
international government. It would, indeed, be a sardonic 
triumph. Will the North agree to this extension of the idea of the 
Union to include the alien nations of the Old World? The 
Union, as it was idealized by Lincoln, was not only in its essence 
the federation of the States, but, equally as important, it was the 
sovereignty and independence of the United States. Without 
sovereignty and independence the Union of the States loses its 
soul and becomes a mere piece of machinery. It was for the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of the States that Washington gave 
himself, and whose achievement placed him at the very pinnacle 
of human greatness. To surrender that now would be to destroy. 
the living work of all of our mighty dead. To now place in the 
hands of the council of the league of nations, all but one for- 
eigners, nearly all of them speaking an alien language, born and 
bred to different traditions, accustomed to a diverse environ- 
ment, with different ideals and varying interests and motives, 
that control over the sovereign action of the American people for 
which so many of our precious heroes haye labored would be as 
though it were a pitiful murder of the very sou! of our fathers in 
their own house, builded by their hands. It would be in its re- 
sult the same thing as treason, because it would be a transfer of 
allegiance. 

The most active advocates of this transfer of ultimate con- 
trol of our most cherished rights to a foreign tribunal tell us-— 
and this is one of the most frequent arguments—that we need 
fear nothing, for we will have friends among the other represent- 
atives on the tribunai who will protect our interests and sym- 
pathize with our aspirations. This, in itself, is a confession of 
the betrayal of the great trust of government, because it is a 
confession that the decision of these matters, instead of depend- 
ing upon the American people themselves determining their 
own fate, depends upon the friendship or benevolence of an 
alien tribunal. No doubt the American people could have de- 
pended upon the wisdom, disinterestedness, loyalty, and honor 
of Washington. No other in human affairs has ever been more 
to be trusted. It was suggested by some that he be given a 
erown, but the sons of liberty, though they loved Washing- 
ton and trusted him without limit, realized the immortal prin- 
ciple that liberty is too precious a thing to be trusted to the 
power of any man or set of men. And so it was that they de- 
nied this power even to Washington and vested it in the repre- 
sentatives of the people, under the people’s control, subject to 
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the people's retirement, and set up a Constitution which is a 
model of checks and balances, by which the powers of govern- 
ment are divided, one department baluncing another, and vari- 
ous procedures operating as checks upon each other. Many 
despots have been benevolent, and some of them loved their 
people, and yet they ruled as despots. Have the American 
people come to the point when, as confessed by the advocates 
of the league of nations, who say that in various contingencies 
ave can depend upon the good will of the alien members of the 
lengue—they say we can depend upon the friendship of the 
Anglo-Saxon members of the league and others—but have we 
come to the point that we must submit our fate to the charity, 
to the good will, or to the benevolence of alien powers? That is 
what is proposed. Understandingly our people will not do it; 
and if they do so, it can not be binding upon their children. 
Those children, when they come into control of the affairs of 
the Nation, when emergencies arise, will: repudiate the sur- 
render of their liberties, assert their ancient rights, even though 
at the price of war. This is inevitable, and the vice of such an 
obligation is that it leads to repudiation, to dishonor. and to 
war, although it is done in the name of high ideals and per- 
petuul and universal peace. 

Mr, President, the powers vested in the league of nations by 
this constitution necessarily must be exercised by men. If we 
may suppose that the men who will first be chosen to act for 
the nations upon this league will be both good and wise, and 
that we can trust our great policies of state, of peace, security, 
and the honor of the United States in their hands, what guar- 
anty can the advocates of the league give us that the chang- 
ing personnel of its council, or its delegates, or a majority of 
them, will continue to be wise. benevolent, charitable, or 
humane? Good and great men have been scarce in the history 
of the world; and why should we assume that the league wil) 
be dominated only by the good and the great? The teachings 
of statesmen in the past have been to subject the officials of 
government to rule and to law, for the very reason that the 
weaknesses of human nature can not be trusted with discre- 
tion and unlimited power. The constitution of the league of 
nations proposes an opposite principle, where the most com- 
prehensive powers ever delegated to an official body are vested in 
a number of delegates and in an executive council without checks 
or balances or definite rules or limitations; where the legisla- 
tive. executive, and judicial power over the world is consoli- 
dated in a single ‘body of men, with no rules of procedure ex- 
cept such as they make for themselves, the wisdom of their 
action being left entirely to the people of conflicting interests, 
of varying degrees of intelligence and civilization of the sey- 
eral nations, and to the characters of the delegates they may 
choose. The history of the world shows that this dependence is 
frail and uncertain, 
be exercised in accordance with the motives, interests, environ- 
ment, tradition, ideals of the constituted members of the league, 
and to this heterogeneous mass of controlling influences the des- 
tinies of America will be submitted. These destinies are now 
under the absolute, unrestricted, unlimited control of the people 
whose destinies they are and who, consequently, have no motive 


to betray—because it would be a betrayal of themselves—acting | 


under the set and clearly limited rules established by the classic 
phrases of the Constitution of the United States. 

Under the proposed loosely drawn, inconsistent, ill-defined 
constitution of the world these destinies will be submitted to 
the control of nations, however civilized, humane, and enlight- 
ened they may be, who have no personal, direct interest in our 
destinies, but who, on the contrary, have destinies of their own 
to guard, and in whose guardianship we admire them for looking 
out for the interests of their own people, which in many aspects 
are in direct opposition and conflict with our own. 

The Government of the United States has no constitutional 
power to make a treaty transferring any of its sovereign powers 
te an alien tribunal. No treaty which takes from the various 
departments of the American Government, established by the 
Constitution, the jurisdiction therein conferred and transfers 
it to an extraconstitutional body, and particularly to an alien 
body, and particularly an alien body composed of foreign 
sovereign nations, is valid. Chief Justice Taney, in deciding the 
case of Doe et al. v. Braden (16 How., pp. 685-657), said: 

The treaty is therefore a law made by the p 
courts of justice bave no right to annul or disregard any of its provi- 
sions unless they violate the Constitution of the United States. 

Here is a clear implication that courts have the power to 
annul any treaty which violates the Constitution of the United 
States, The same views were expressed by Justice Swayne in 
the ease of the Cherokee tobacco, Eleventh Wallace, page 616, 
where he said: 


It need hardly be said that a treaty can not change the Constitution | 


or be held valid if it be in violation of that instrument. 


of benevolence toward the world in general. 


Inevitably this unlimited discretion will | 


roper authority and the | 


Also Justice Field expressed his views to the same effect in 
the case of Geofroy v. Riggs (133 U. S., 258), where he “ de- 
3 as stated by Second Butler, Treaty-Making Power, page 


That while the 8 power of the United States extended to 
all proper subjects of negotiation, and is in terms unlimited except by 
those restraints which are found in the instrument itself against the 
action of the Government, or of its departments, or from those aris: 
from the nature of the Government itsclf and that of the States, it 
would not be contended that it extends so far as to authorize what the 
Constitution forbids, or a change in the character of the Government, 
or in that of one of the States. 

As stated by Prof. Woolsey : 

The treaty-making power must be exercised for the purpose of pre- 
serving national life, and not for destroying it. 

We are told by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Taft that the war in which 
we are now involved, and in which we do not seem to be able 
to make peace. was a crusade for the benefit of the world. We 
are told that we went to war, not for any selfish interests of our 
own, but for the benefit of mankind at large. Crusades and con- 
script armies do not go well together. Governments have no 
moral right to sacrifice the lives of their soldiers, and to levy 
compulsory taxes upon their people, merely to gratify a feeling 
This country, the 
people of the United States, would never have supported the war 
with Germany as they did, with such unanimity and heroism as 
they exhibited, upon any such basis of idealism as a crusade for 
the interests of the world at large. We went to war, and con- 
tributed of our substance and of our blood, to protect and defend 
the vital interests and ultimate independence of the United 
States itself, and no Government has a right to plunge its people 
into a war for any but a similar purpose. 

It has been said that our soldiers in France were fighting 
for the 14 points, and yet every one of them that hus ever teen 
questioned on the subject was extremely doubtful as to what 
the 14 points were. The fact of the case is that the soldiers 
went to France because most of them were conscripted and 
drafted ; and they exhibited there, with those that volunteered 
and they were ail eager in the service of the Nation—a heroism, 
in the face of a new species of warfare which the world had 
never before experienced, which added new glory to the already 
bright pages of American history. What were those men fight- 
ing for? Why, when they went into battle they went in with a 
ery, as though it were the shriek of some note of the Marsel- 
lnise, of “ Lusitania!” They went into battle against the Ger- 
mans because they were fighting for their country and their 
country's flag. Their object in that war was not to carry on 
a crusade, but it was to defeat the Germans. 

Mr. President, there is an internationalism abroad in the 
land—an internationalism of the élite and an internationalism 
of the proletariat rampant, } 

There is internationalism at the top and internationalism at 
the bottom, and both are moving forward through different 
means and methods to the same destination. Germany is sup- 
porting both. The idealists and peace-tt-any-price pacifists are 
approaching by one road. The Industrial Workers of the World 
and their Bolshevist allies throughout the world are approaching 
upon another. Both lead to the same destination—an interna- 
tional and despotic government of the world. Both involve the 
surrender of nationality and the setting up of a centralized 
despotism, It must be a despotism, because no government in 
whose discretion is centered the ultimate control of the affairs 
of the whole world can be free. 

This movement is backed with great resources and ample 
funds, Such organizations as the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, endowed by a subject of Great Britain, with 
resources acquired in the United States, are among its most 
powerful supporters. ‘These great organizations are able to 
employ, at high prices, influential lecturers, including even an 
ex-President of the United States. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I do. 

Mr. REED. I want to ask the Senator if we are to under- 
stand that statement literally? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Absolutely. 

Mr. REED. That is, that ex-President Taft is under the pay 
of those organizations? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Such organizations as I have referred to. 

The founder of the society which I have just mentioned—the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace—is an open adyo- 
cate of the reunion of the United States with Great Britain— 
in fact, he has written a book on the subject—and ef the amal- 
gamation of our Government with the British Empire. The 
organization of a league to enforce peace is but an enlargement 
of this conception. It is the same principle and a part of the 
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same program. In a dispatch on yesterday from London it is 
truly stated: 

The American and British viewpoints are totally different, America 
gets nothing out of the war except a large share of responsibility in 
world affairs, while Great Britain gets a powerful ally in the maintain- 
ing of peace. The British insist that America is morally forced to 
assume this responsibility. 

Another explanation of the news that comes to us of the favor- 
ing of a league of peace by Europe, which no doubt is astounded 
that it is put forth by America. 

I want to point out now what we are getting into. 

Under the provisions of article 16 of the proposed con- 
stitution, upon any refusal on the part of the United States, as 
a member of the proposed league, to comply with the covenants 
of compulsory arbitration of all matters, as set forth in 
article 12, it “shall thereby ipso facto be deemed to have 
committed an act of war against all the other members of the 
league which hereby undertakes immediately to subject it to 
the severance of all trade or official relations, the prohibition 
of all intercourse between other nationals and the nationals 
of the covenant-breaking State, and the prevention of all finan- 
cial, commercial, or personal intercourse between the nationals 
of the covenant-breaking State and the nationals of any other 
State, whether a member of the“ league or not.“ In other words, 
once we have entered into this fatal covenant, which contains 
no provision for our withdrawal from it, our failure to obey 
the decrees of the league, or of tribunals constituted under 
the terms of its constitution, automatically makes us an outcast 
and a pariah among the nations of the world, and plunges us 
into a state of war with all the other nations composing the 
league. 

And yet this is the covenant that we are asked to make by a 
number of college professors, and by Miss Julia Lathrop and 
Miss Jane Addams—excellent women, who have done a devoted 
work in the world, deserving of the thanks and consideration and 
gratitude of our people, and yet who have not had any expe- 
rience which qualifies them to frame a constitution for the gov- 
ernment of the world. 

This proposal is also advocated by a number of college presi- 
dents, one of whom a short time ago I noticed criticizing some 
remarks that I had made in the Senate in opposition to a league 
of nations which, by its advocates upon the floor, was compared 
with the Government of the United States, and that is a very 
favorite comparison of its advocates. They want to set up over 
the world a government such as that which our fathers set up 
over the States of the American Union, and subject our Nation 
to those powers which the Federal Government exercises over 
the States. This great college professor—I think it was the 
president of Harvard University—said that the constitution of a 
league of nations did not have anything more to do with the 
Monroe doctrine than it had to do with the price of sugar. He 
seemed to think that it did not have anything to do with the price 
of sugar, and that shows the impractical mind of many of the 
advocates of a league of nations. It has a great deal to do with 
the price of sugar, because the purpose of such a league is to 
prevent war, and the price of sugar is one of the most fertile 
causes of war. We had war in Cuba over the price of sugar. 
Sugar is one of the standard bases of food; and every war that 
the world ever saw, in its ultimate analysis, was based upon a 
controversy over the food of mankind. It has to do with the 
price of beans. If beans had been cheap and plentiful in Mexico, 
we would have been saved the war which has ravaged that 
unhappy land. Beans are one of the principal articles of their 
diet. 

This college president said, however, that if these objections 
which were made to the proposed league of nations were valid, 
another one could be framed which would not be subject to 
the objections. Evidently he was accustomed, as so many col- 
lege presidents are—I used to have an idea that they were all 
filled with the wisdom of Socrates—to hiring men who know 
things, like business managers of great business institutions. 
They have been so accustomed to being able to employ men who 
could teach the varied learning of the world that if you puncture 
n league of nations full of holes they have not the slightest doubt 
that they can hire somebody who can frame up a good one 
for you. 

This is the frightful compact, Mr. President, that we are asked 
to make—to surrender our destinies to the league, with the 
awful penalty of immediate war upon us by all the combined 
nations composing its membership, should we decline in any 
respect to obey the decrees of the league, however destructive 
they may be of our happiness or prosperity. 

This is the substitute we are asked to make for the peaceful 
and happy state under which we have lived during the greater 
part of our national career in peace and amity with the world. 
We have had but few wars, and have avoided war by avoiding 
the cause of war. We are now asked to avoid war by multi- 


plying immeasurably the cause of war, and by surrendering to 
a heterogeneous league of diverse races our sovereign rights 
and privileges. By such a course the independence which was 
preserved by the patriotism of our people and the heroism of 
our soldiers in the fighting which has just been concluded will 
be surrendered, and the guaranties of peace which victory, 
has afforded us will be mortgaged to every nation in the world. 

If this constitution is ratified without being submitted to the 
American people in a political campaign, where it shall have 
been made an issue, and upon which they will have had an 
opportunity to render judgment in an election, then self-govern- 
ment in America will have disappeared. We are facing an 
abyss and the American people should not be led into it blind- 
folded. [Applause in the galleries.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The occupants of the galleries 
will desist from any demonstrations, 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, I want to read a letter to the 
Senate as the basis of a few remarks I desire to make; and I 
read this letter because it is typical of hundreds of letters that 
I am receiving and that I assume other Senators are receiving. 
It is dated from a small town in my State: 

Dran Mr. Resp: Just a few minutes of your time. I know you hava 
many such requests as I am going to ask of you, but this is my first 
one. It is this: 

I have a boy who offered his services to the Goyernment in August, 
1918, and I was glad of it; but listen: The war is over. We have 
always employed or worked four or five hands. Two of the boys are in 
the Army; the others have quit and gone to farming; but none we get 
are experienced hands like my boy and the one that was drafted and is 
not out yet. ‘This is the strange part of it: They are not working at 
all, or practically so. 

Listen here: 1 got a letter from my boy to-day saying he was not 
WORE. two hours a day—just lying around waiting for some one to 
die, as his job is in the laboratory in the autopsy of the dead. Here I 
am, working 12 or 14 hours a day, and my partner is doing the same. 
Do you think this is a fair proposition? I have done three men’s work 
for the last two years, and they will not let my boy out now to help 
me do my work on the farm. Now I am needing my 4 to help me the 
very worst kind. Here in the spring, when we need help so bad, the 
farmers need this and that thing done, such as we were called on the 
other day. We have pumps to repair, cars to load, fertilizers to un- 
load, cream separators to deliver, and no help; and my boy is lying down 
there at Camp Jackson and has not done 15 minutes’ work in three 
days. It puts me out with the Government, or with the Army officers, 
or wherever the blame lies. 

Then he makes a request that this matter be investigated; 
and his son is at Camp Jackson. That is a letter from an old 
farmer, not always grammatical but full of good sense. I have 
another letter, that I am not going to read, which is from a 
private in the Air Service, who states that he has been mak- 
ing every effort to get released, and that he is there under great 
disadvantage, great loss, and he can not get released. 

Mr, President, this war has been over now for a good while. 
Peace ought to have been made before this; and if we had been 
making peace instead of making contracts for the future, if we 
had been settling our own disputes instead of undertaking to 
provide for the settlement of all disputes that may hereafter 
arise, I think we would have been much nearer a final settle- 
ment of the peace conditions. But waiving that, it is certainly. 
true that the keeping of the American boys in these camps in 
America is absolutely inexcusable. 

I said the other day, and I repeat, that I believe the economic 
loss in labor plus the expense of the support in camp of each one 
of these men is not less than $100 a month, and a million men 
in camp would mean a hundred million dollars a month. We 
are being asked to tax our people to the very limit, and we are 
taxing them to that limit. We are cutting down the resources 
of the country and the power of production by keeping as con- 
sumers something like three-quarters of a million men, instead 
of turning loose that number of men and making producers of 
them. It is a piece of stupidity without parallel, and, I say 
unqualifiedly, without excuse, and the sooner it is remedied the 
better for our country. 

How do you suppose a farmer feels who said to his boy 12 
or 15 months ago, God bless you, my son; go and give your 
time ,and, if need be, give your life, for your country, and I and 
your mother will try to struggle along and take care of this farm 
and keep it going,” when he knows that his boy has been kept 
in camp 12 or 14 months; that he not only has not seen Europe 
but that it is now certain that he never will be sent to Europe, 
and it has been certain for months that he will not be sent to 
Europe—how do you think that farmer feels when he sees his 
fields going to waste and his business going to destruction while 
his son is confined in a camp, doing nothing but responding once 
in a while to roll call or turning out on dress parade? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosinson in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. REED, I do, 
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Mr. VARDAMAN, 


I haye had in the last 60 days more than a 
thousand letters telling the same story related in the letter just 


read by the Senator. When he pictures the home of the old 
farmer whose boy has been carried away it recalls a letter that 
I received yesterday from a young wife ona farm. There is a 
scarcity of labor in Mississippi. This young woman’s husband 
was unable to get labor to work his little farm last year. The 
season is passing very rapidly. They must begin to prepare for 
the crop there during the present month if they are to make a 
crop during this year. The boy is in one of the camps in the 
United States. He is not needed, but I am told by the depart- 
ment that they can not let him out just now. 

I am glad the Senator has called attention to the matter, and 
I wish it were possible to do something to urge the War Depart- 
ment to perform its duty in regard to turning the men out, as 
well as paying them what the Government owes them. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am getting tired, as far as I am 
concerned, of wasting time with the War Department. I know 
something of what is the matter, because I happen to have 
heard a conversation almost immediately after the war closed 
when members of the War Department were asked what was 
going to be done to stop the mobilization of troops who were 
then on the way to camps, and what was going to be done to 
release the soldiers who were in the camps; and at that time 
the statement was made, in substance, that great care would 
be taken lest the labor market should be oyercongested by the 
return of these troops, and an elaborate scheme had been 
worked out to release first those of particular occupations, and 
then those of other particular occupations. Then the reason 
for these releases appeared a few days later when a certain dis- 
tinguished labor leader protested that already the country was 
being overrun with a surplusage of labor. - 

I do not think it is difficult at all to tell who is telling the 
War Department how and when to release the soldiers from the 
Army. I think it is time that Congress took some effective 
action to compel the demobilization of troops in this country. 
I think any department that will keep nearly three-quarters of 
a million men lying in camp, at great expense to the Govern- 
ment, at great inconvenience to themselves, and at great loss 
to the country, after war has been over as long as this war, is 
incompetent or worse than incompetent. It is time to end this 
business. It is time to speak with indignation, because the 
people of this country are feeling an indignation. 

The idea of somebody sitting down here at the War Depart- 
ment, whether he is a Secretary of War or whatever he may be, 
and saying that he proposes to release these American citizens 
in such a manner and in such form that the labor market will 
not be congested! As though you could benefit the labor market 
by compelling the labor of the country to support hundreds of 
thousands of idle men, for in the last analysis the burden for 
the support of all must come from those who produce! 

I suggested at the time of the conversation I referred to if 
the War Department could just get it into its little head that 
the American people had some sense and knew something about 
managing their own affairs we would get along better. I sug- 
gested that it is an absolute truth, although, of course, very 
much doubted in these days, that the citizen who holds no office 
at all has as much brains in his head as the individual who 
happens to fill a public position; that the boy who knew enough 
to run a great business, as many of them did, and entered the 
Army as a private because he was a patriot, might actually 
have as much sense about his own business affairs as some lieu- 
tenant of the Regular Army who never had earned a dollar in 
his life, who started into West Point at 17 years of age and 
has been on the Government pay roll ever since, and who never 
had any experience in life. If they would simply say to these 
boys, who are American citizens and who represent the average 
of American intelligence and American energy and American 
thrift and American brains, “ You can go,” they would not need 
to watch where they went or how they went. It would be 
found that they actually had sense enough to go back to their 
homes and to their fathers and their mothers and their wives 
and their sisters and their sweethearts and their jobs, and that 
they did not need the tutelage, they did not need the guardian- 
ship, of a Secretary of War or a Chief of Staff or a Lieut. 
Blank, whatever his name may be. 

Mr. President, I have got very great respect for these gentle- 
men personally, but there is a theory abroad to-day that the 
people of the United States do not know anything, that all the 
wisdom in the land has been concentered here in Washington, 
that the most of that has been concentered in a few depart- 
ments; and yet in the majority of cases the men in those depart- 
ments could not hold a first-class job in a responsible business 
concern in the country. 

I am simply trying to appeal for the doctrine of letting the 
American people have a chance to attend to their own affairs, I 


am appealing for the doctrine that American boys should be 
allowed to return from these American camps. 

Now, I propose to make an appeal for another class of men. 
There are across the seas nearly 2,000,000 American boys. The 
war is over. It is finally over. If it is not finally over, then 
Foch and Haig and Pershing and all the statesmen of Europe 
are madmen or worse than madmen—they are idiots—for they, 
have had Germany by the throat since the 1ith day of Novem- 
ber; they have had her at their mercy; they have had their 
bayonets pressed against the breast of Germany, and in a posi- 
tion at any moment to destroy her; and if at this time they 
have left her in a position so that the armies of France and 
of England and of Belgium and of Italy can not take care of 
that situation, then they have been acting, I say, like madmen; 
and I am sure they have not so acted. 

If this is true, why should our troops be kept there longer? 
If you tell me it is the lack of transportation, I ask this ques- 
tion: If we could send 300,000 men each month to Europe . 
through seas that were infested with submarines and that were 
sown with mines, through seas that were so dangerous that 
every vessel had to be convoyed and had to run upon a zigzag 
course, why can we not, when the seas are open and clear from 
all danger, return them as rapidly as we sent them? 

I have a letter in my possession from a colonel, a colonel 
who went into this war from the ranks of civil life, who, know- 
ing or anticipating the war before most men dic, prepared him- 
self for it, educated himself for it, qualified himself in the 
highest degree—a man who never flinched from any difficulty, 
and who never shirked any danger, who never protested against 
any hardship as long as the war lasted. -I received a letter 
from him a few days ago in which he said: “So far as I am 
concerned, so far as the officers are concerned, of course we 
are quartered in a way that is reasonably satisfactory; but 
you will be surprised,” said this colonel, “ when I say to you 
that, probably, our common soldiers are suffering as many hard- 
ships or greater than they were during the war, because,” he 
said, “ our transportation, which we had largely borrowed from 
France and England, has been withdrawn from us, and we are 
actually finding it difficult to get our supplies; and our men are 
staying here during the winter months, when the ground is 
sodden and the air damp, when the rain is pouring down in 
torrents day after day, when sickness is rife, and when these 
men are enduring the greatest kind of hardships;” and, he 
added, “if anyone believes that these troops want to be kept 
here a single minute for any other purpose than to force a just 
and honorable peace that individual is mistaken,” 

Mr. President, I have appeals sent to me every day, as do 
other Senators, that would melt a heart of stone—the appeal 
of mothers for their sons, of mothers whose hearts ache, whose 
eyes are blinded with tears for the want of a sight of the 
gallant fellows they gave birth to and whom they sent abroad 
in the service of their country. They want them back home, 
and they ought to be brought back home. I have appeals from 
fathers who say that their business is going to ruin—the busi- 
ness in which their son was one of the chief pillars and 
stays. They want their sons back to help save their business. 
I have appeals from widows for their sons to be sent back 
in order that they may preserve the estate that needs their 
care. 

You can go to the War Department from now until you are 
black in the face, and you will get the curt answer of some mili- 
tary gentleman that they have a general order that can not be 
varied from. A general order may be necessary, but I protest 
that the keeping of this American Army abroad another day is 
a wrong upon that Army; that it is a wrong upon this country ; 
that they should be returned at once; and the 60 or 90 days that 
have been frittered away are 60 or 90 tragic days filled with 
heartaches, filled with loss of time, and filled with a loss of 
money. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have very great sympathy with 
the views expressed by the Senator from Missouri with respect 
to the men who are in this country. I do not know any reason 
why we should have half a million or three-quarters of a million 
in camp in this country long after the war. As far as the men 
abroad are concerned, can the Senator advise us whether the 
tonnage at the command of the Government will enable us to 
bring the boys back from abroad more quickly than they are 
being brought? 

Mr. REED. I can not advise the Senator whether the tonnage 
at the command of the Government will bring them back, but I 
can say that a Government that could get plenty of tonnage to 
carry men to Europe ought to be able to get tonnage to bring 
them back, and that if I were dealing with Great Britain, that 
has at its command so much tonnage, after Great Britain was 
asking and receiving of us all she receives from us, I would 
have the boats, 
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Mr. WALSH. The Senator will recall that we were some- 
thing over a year in sending the Army across, taking them to 
Europe, with all this tonnage at our command. 

Mr. REED. I will answer the Senator. The Senator was 
not in when I began my remarks. I said we had taken them 
over at the rate of 250,000 to 300,000 a month, and we ought to 
be able to bring them back at as rapid a rate. 

Mr. WALSH. That would take some cight months, would it 
not? 

Mr. REED. Yes; but we are not bringing them ‘back at that 
rate, and we are not approximating that rate. As nearly as I 
can make out from the statements in the newspapers, instead 
of bringing them home on passenger ships we are trying to trans- 
form or transmute some freighters into ships to bring them back. 
We were told—I saw it in the papers the other day, and I assume 
that it is correct—that in an interview the Secretary of War 
said it teok 49 days to change one of these freighters into a 
passenger vessel. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator is a member of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee and I am not, but I got the impression from 
what I learned about the matter that much of the deplorable 
condition that undoubtedly exists at the debarkation port of 
Brest is due to the fact that the returning armies are congre- 
gated there in such a number that they are unable to get ships 
with which to take them out. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think it is true, although I did 
not get it asa member of the Committee on Military Affairs. 
I got it in the newspapers through an interview with Senator 
Owen that they have a very large number of men at Brest, 
which is said to be a very bad place to keep men, and they have 
not ships with which to move them. But the fact that they 
brought the men to Brest not having the ships to move them 
does not excuse the failure to have the ships. 

It is the business to have these ships, and I repeat if we 
could get them over at the rate of 300,000 a month through 
seas that were infested with subniarines and sown with mines 
we ought to be able to get them back through seas that are 
open and not in danger. They are engaged, according to this 
newspaper statement, and I think it is correct, in transforming 
a lot of old freight ships into passenger ships, and the state- 
ment purporting to come, as I said a moment ago, from the 
Secretary of War was that it took 49 days to change one of 
these ships; and when you have it changed I will venture the 
assertion that you will not havea very good ship to haul human 
beings in. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— . 

Mr. REED. But why is it that we do not get the ships and 
bring the boys back that we had to take them over? Why do 
we not demand them? Why do we not get them back as a 
right? We have certainly done enough for France and England 
in this war, and we are certainly doing enough now when we 
are controlling the price of American foodstuffs and American 

“products for their benefit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. REED. 1 yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the able Senator from Missouri 
said that in a letter which he had received from some com- 
manding colonel there was a statement that the transports 
were being taken from us. May I ask the Senator if he under- 
stood from that 

Mr. REED. The Senator misunderstood me. Transportation 
in France—the motor transports, the cars, and things that 
haul goods over there in France. 

Mr. LEWIS. Oh, the letter refers to the interior transporta- 
tion in France, not transports? 

Mr, REED. Yes; transportation in France was the term I 
used. 

Mr. LEWIS. I was interested to know what that did refer 
to; but I nevertheless ask the Senator if he does not recog- 
nize that many of the ships which we were permitted to use for 
taking the men over while we were at war were ships of the coun- 
tries which are generally spoken of as our allies, and now that 
those countries are at peace they have taken those ships for 
their own uses, and they are wholly out of our command, and 
we are powerless to control them, and if that is not one of the 
exceeding difficulties we are now contending with? 

Mr. REED. I can not tell you just what our difficulties are, 
because it has been the policy of the State Department to keep 
as profoundly secret as possible from Congress many im- 
portant facts that Congress ought to have known. So T can 
not tell you exactly what the situation is, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. But I make this remark, if the Senator will 
Jet me finish the sentence. I have already made it, When we 


count the obligations that France and England are under to 
the United States and the obligations they are daily being placed 
under by the furnishing to them of foodstuffs and of raw mate- 
rial and the control of prices for their benefit, but at the ex- 
pense of the American producer, I know they would furnish 
these ships if the proper kind of demand was made, and it 
ought to be made mighty quickly, 

Mr. LEWIS. May I ask my friend what method would the 
Senator from Missouri suggest to enforce France and Britain 
to put their ships at our command? I should Hke to have it 
myself. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator wants to know, I will tell him 
what I would tell them if I was running this business. Instead 
of writing leagues of nations, with perpetual peace in them, 
instead -of spending my time talking about some scheme that 
is to concern the civilization of the future, I would say to the 
gentlemen running those countries: “I need some ships. I 
need them now. I want you to give them to us, I believe you 
will give them to us.” And if they did not give them to us I 
would see to it that every benefit and advantage they have in 
the American market was taken away the day after to-morrow, 
{Applause in the galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The occupants of the galleries are 
totally disregarding the rule of the Senate. The Chair did 
not make the rule; the Chair does not approve of it; but it is 
the rule of the Senate that no marks of approval or disapproval 
can come from the occupants of the galleries; and it will be 
the very painful duty of the Chair to clear the galleries if 
this demonstration occurs again. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator from Missouri that 
this difficuity was foreseen by a number of Senators before 
ever we began to transport our Army te France. When the first 
appropriation bill was passing through this body with the in- 
creased appropriation for our Army, the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Sarr] was, I believe, the first one who brought this sub- 
ject to the attention of the Senate. He insisted at that time 
that there should be a distinct provision put upon the appro- 
priation bill that would require England to furnish just as many 
ships to return our soldiers as she furnished to take them over, 
If that had been done, this difficulty never would have arisen 
at this time. j 

I wish to say to the Senator I am told there are three Eng- 
lish ships put at our disposal for the transportation of all the 
troops we have on the other side to this side. I do not know 
whether that number is correct or not, but I have seen it stated 
in the press, and I have also had an official of the War Depart- 
ment make the same statement te me. 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator from Missouri will allow me 
one suggestion, though he ought not to be interrupted, I am 
only anxious that the War Department shall have no further 
blame upon it than it should bear, and that wherever it is not 
responsible for any particular condition that fact should be 
made known and plain to the American people. May I ask 
my able friend from Missouri if he contemplates this thought, 
that while it would be an act of goodness and justness for 
Britain to give us any shipping she has, must we not consider 
that she is using many of her own ships to take her own sol- 
diers back to their homes in Australia, in Canada, and other 
portions of the globe, and that that probably consumes much 
of her ships which heretofore she had at our service to bring 
soldiers over to France? 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator state that as a fact? 

Mr. LEWIS. I am merely stating from newspaper report. 
[Applause in the galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is not going to sit here 
all the afternoon admonishing the occupants of the galleries 
to obey the rule of the Senate. If this occurs again the gal- 
leries will be cleared. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am compelled to reply to the able Senator 
that I read that in the public report, as that is the only way, 
of course, we can get any news touching what Britain does. 
If it be true, we have to consider it; if it be not true, then it 
will probably mean that Britain has some ships which if acces- 
sible it would not be inappropriate for this country to ask 
the use of. I was only calling this fact to the attention of the 
Senator that he might consider ft in connection with his pre- 
sentation of a very worthy subject. 

Mr. REED. I did not mean when T asked the Senator if he 
stated that as a fact to tell us the source of his information, 
but I wanted to know whether the Senater understood it to 
be a fact, because of the manner in which he put the question to 
me; it was rather hypothetical and I did not know how to re- 
ply to it. 

Now, my understanding is that Great BGritnin is using her 
ships and that she is using some of them to transport her sol- 
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diers back home, and she is using a great many of them in 
commerce; that Great Britain, unlike the United States, has 
been very forward looking and has been prepared to invade all 
countries with her commerce the moment her vessels were 
released. 

Mr. President, I have also been informed by the vice chairman 
of the Military Affairs Committee recently that Mr. Baker said 
that by April we would be bringing over our troops at the rate 
of 300,000 a month. I hope that prophecy will turn out better 
than some others we haye had, but if we are going to bring our 
troops back from Europe at the rate of 300,000 a month in April 
I want to know why we are not discharging them in the month 
of February in the American camps and getting them out, and 
getting all of them out. The greater the difficulty in getting sol- 
diers back from Europe, the more that is delayed, the more 
reason there is for emptying the American camps and stopping 
this enormous drain upon our Treasury. 

Mr. President, there is a limit to the resources even of Amer- 
ica. This wonderful land, with a wealth so much greater than 
we imagine, has nevertheless mortgaged her future to an extent 
that no other nation prior to this war has ever mortgaged its 
future. We have dealt in billions as in former times the world 
dealt in millions. The apparent prosperity of the hour is that 
kind of prosperity which a man enjoys who has mortgaged his 
home for $10,000, and therefore has $10,000 in the bank as ready 
cash, but who nevertheless is in debt $10,000. The illustration 
is not happy. It would have been better if I had said the man 
had mortgaged his home for $10,000 and had spent $9,000 of 
it and had $1,000 still in bank. Sooner or later the pinch hour 
is bound to come, and that peace will be greater or less just as 
we act wisely from this time on. 

The first thing manifesty to do is to stop the waste to some 
extent. All war is waste, Every boy taken from the farm 
means not only the loss of that man’s time but it means more 
than waste, it weans perhaps the farm half cultivated. That 
meaus higher prices in the market when you come to aggregate 
it altogether. It means that this man taken from his home lives 
at an expense two or three times greater than he would have 
lived under in his own home. It means the disarrangement of 
all business. It is but common sense to get these men out, to 
get them back, to let them cease being consumers, and let them 
become producers, and instead of being a public burden let them 
become a public benefaction. 

Get the Army back as soon as we can get it back; stop the ex- 
pense. Then will be the time to begin to hope, through the pro- 
ductive capacities of this vast Army of splendid young men, to 
rehabilitate our fortunes and to stop that strain and draft and 
drain upon our resources, which, if they be not stopped, will 
ultimately produce very hard times in this country. 

Mr. President, the man who keeps a million men in the field 
one day longer than necessary deprives this country of at 
least $2,000,000 a day, in my opinion, indeed, I think a much 
larger sum. We are going to be asked to buy bonds in an enor- 
mous quantity, but the people of this-country are going to be in 
no temper to buy bonds unless they find the Government is will- 
ing to cut down its expenses. 

In that connection I desire to say the war is over. When the 
war began, we started in erecting acres and hundreds of acres 
of buildings in Washington, and we began importing clerks from 
all parts of the United States and putting them into those build- 
ings. I think we must make allowance for waste; we must 
make allowance for miscalculation; we must be very charitable 
in our criticism; and yet, as I went through those buildings day 
after day, I was impressed with the fact that the lives and the 
limbs of those clerks were actually being jeopardized because 
they were crowded in so thickly that they were falling over each 
other. It was my hope that when the war was over that thing 
would cease, and that these clerks would be returned to their 
homes, at least a very large percentage of them; but you can 
go down through those buildings to-day and you will find that 
the number of clerks has been but slightly decreased. 

Mr. SMOOT. In some of those buildings the number of clerks 
has been increased. 

Mr. REED. I am informed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Sscoor] that in some of the departments the number of clerks 
has actually been increased. You can not get the head of a de- 
partment to cut down his clerical help. ‘There is first one ex- 
cuse and then another given for not doing it. I am about pre- 
pared to say on these matters that the only way to retrench is 
to retrench, as somebody once said the way to resume was to 
resume. 

Why, Mr. President, this Senate, discovering that these tempo- 
rary buildings out here in front of the Capitol would require 
over a million dollars of expenditure in order to make them 
usable, and believing that there would be a reduction in clerks, 
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passed a bill to discontinue the work upon those buildings. That 
bill went to the House of Representatives, but it was followed 
there by the representatives of these departments, and they suc- 
ceeded in persuading the committee in the House of Representa- 
tives not to report the bill, or at least to take no action upon it, 
So the million or the million and a half of money is to be ex- 
pended on these buildings after the war is over to house an 
army of clerks after the army ought to have been demobilized 
and returned to their homes. I do not say that to criticize the 
House of Representatives; I have never indulged in any criticism 
of that great coordinate branch of our Government; but I say, 
it to criticize the department chiefs, who went down to the 
House of Representatives and pursuaded them that they had 
to keep this army of employees. 

Mr. President, that you can heap the burden upon the people 
for a while—for our folk have been good-natured and have paid 
their money out like thoroughbreds during the war, mortgaging 
their incomes, mortgaging their future, and doing it gladly—is 
no certain reason to believe that they are going foreyer and a 
day to continue to pay these taxes, when they have a right to be- 
lieve the money is being wasted. 

I had intended to say a word, and I have said a good many 
words. It is time somebody said something about getting these 
urmies home; it is time that they found some means down at 
the department whereby a second lieutenant can not keep a man 
lying there almost rotting in camp, who is worth four or five 
thousand dollars a year at home, or if he is not worth four or 
five thousand dollars is worth four or five dollars a day at home. 
In the circumlocution of camps affidavits that you have depend- 
ents upon you, solemn proof that some great calamity will be- 
fall—all these things are required before a man can get dis- 
charged who ought to have been discharged within 10 days after 
the war was over; who ought to have been sent home, and gladly, 
sent home, and probably paid a month’s wages to start him 
out with. If you had given these boys 30 days’ or 90 days’ or 
even six months’ pay, as they did in Canada, and let them have 
gone home you would still have been money ahead, for you 
would have saved their keep. ? 

It is mismanagement; I unhesitatingly say it is the grossest 
inismanagement. I unhesitatingly say the time where patience 
has ceased to be a virtue has arrived, and for one I protest 
against this mismanagement. I do not know whether it will do 
any good to pretest; I do not know that it would do any good 
for this Senate to pass a resolution; but unless the situation is 
remedied very soon I am going to offer a resolution regarding it. 

I want at this time to give notice that on Saturday, after the 
reading of the Farewell Address of Washington, which, I pre- 
sume, will still be read in pursuance of the ancient resolution of 
the Senate, I shall address the Senate, with its kind permission, 
upon the league of nations. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I de- 
sire to ask what bill is now pending before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill is now before the Senate. 


MARKET PRICE OF LIBERTY BONDS, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I coincide very. 
largely, if not entirely, with the views of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. REED]. I am receiving letters every day from par- 
ents asking that their sons may be sent home; and I am receiy- 
ing letters from soldiers in the camps here and in the camps 
abroad, asking to be sent home. Many of these soldiers state 
that they have positions awaiting them, but that those positions 
can not be held up indefinitely. Yet there does not seem to be 
any way that we can get them home. 

There is another matter that I want to speak about, and which 
I think is not entirely out of place in connection with what has 
just been said by the Senator from Missouri. I had hoped the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance [Mr. Stuuoxs!] would 
be here, but he has been called out of the Chamber. I see the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoor!] is here, and he is also a mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee. I want to ask him or any other 
member of the committee a question after I have read a letter, 
which I hold in my hand. 

I have noticed in the newspapers of my State advertisements 
of firms or banks that they will purchase liberty bends, inviting 
the holders of such bonds to come and deal with them. I re- 
ceived a letter from a friend of mine in Seattle, calling especial 
attention to these advertisements, and particularly calling at- 
tention to the fact that many of the national banks are encour- 
aging people who hold liberty bonds to come in and sell them; 
also calling attention to the fact that the liberty bonds are being 
discounted from 5 to 7 per cent, and that the people who were 
urged a few months ago to buy liberty bonds and who did so at 
a very great sacrifice, acting under the patriotic appeals that 
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were made to them by these same bankers, were being compelled, 
in order to get food and to sustain themselves, to sell. their 
bonds at a discount to the very same bankers who had appealed 
to their patriotic instincts to purchase the bonds some time ago. 

I took the matter up with the Treasury Department to see 
whether or not the Treasury was doing anything or taking any 
steps to try to maintain these bonds at par, and apparently but 
very little has been done. I wrote this friend of the situation, 
and I have his letter in my hand, which I desire to read. I see 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance is now present, and 
I want to call his attention to this letter with reference to lib- 
erty bonds, and then to ask him a question, This gentleman 
says: 

Beyond question the Congress of the United States can maintain its 
bonds at par. Is it right that this should be done? If so, why not 
do it? Should the at mass of our interest-bearing debts be per- 
mitted to get in the ds of a few, and at a “shave” at that? Al- 
ready lines of men and women here in Seattle stand at the national 
bank counters—and no doubt do so elsewhere—waiting their turn for 
the “shave,” notwi nding the advice of these “ patriots" not to 
dispose of them for less than par. People have to pay taxes, and 
ought to; they also have to purchase food. To do this it is calcu- 
lated to set them to thinking when compelled to sell a United States 
bond to a national bank for less than cents over the same counter 
which they paid 100 cents per dollar only a few months ago. 

I will admit that we may not know just how to protest, which makes 
it all the worse for those who stand for law and order in all things. 

Now, Mr. President, what I want to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, or any other member of that committee, 
is this: Is anything being done or is any proposition being con- 
sidered for the maintenance of the liberty bonds of this country 
at par, especially the liberty bonds to a certain amount anyway, 
that are In the hands of people who by force of circumstances 
are compelled to dispose of those bonds in order to get a living, 
in order to maintain themselves? It does seem to me that some- 
thing ought to be done in behalf of the clerks who, for instance, 
were practically forced by a departmental head to skimp and 
save out of their monthly earnings a few dollars with which to 
buy a $50 bond or a $100 bond, who now, when the necessities 
of life force them, in order to raise some money, to sell these 
bonds, and they must sell them at a discount of from 5 to 7 
per cent. 

It probably would not be proper or advisable to make these 
bonds good in the hands of the men who hold them by the 
thousands or hundreds of thousands of dollars worth, but it 
does seem to me that something ought to be done, at any rate, 
so that the man and woman of limited means who may hold $50 
or $100 or even $1,000 worth of these bonds should have them 
maintained at par. 

I do not pretend to know very much about how these things 
can be done, but it does seem to me that if a fund could be 
provided at the Treasury, out of which bonds up to $100 or 
$1,000 would be redeemed at par upon a proper showing to pro- 
tect the Government, it ought to be done. I should therefore 
like to know of the chairman of the committee whether there is 
any proposition being considered or whether anything has been 
done under which this can be accomplished? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, of course the Senator under- 
stands that one of the most difficult questions that can confront 
any nation is that of always keeping its government obligations 
at par. There has not been a time since we began to issue 
liberty bonds—and especially is this true of the latter issues; 
in fact, it is absolutely true as to all of the issues except the 
first—when- they have commanded par in the markets of this 
country. 

Mr. LODGE. Except the three-and-a-halfs. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I said except the three-and-a-halfs—and they 
are now below par. The Government, through the Secretary of the 
Treasury, has of course been very much concerned about this 
situation and has discussed with the Finance Committee pos- 
sible ways and means of removing this condition. There is a 
provision, as I now recall, for a sinking fund, which sinking 
fund is not adequate, I think, and should be increased; but it 


was thought at the time that if a sinking fund were provided, it, 


would help very materially to keep these bonds at a higher 
level. I do not think anybody thought that it would be possible 
for some little time, even with a large sinking fund, to bring 
them immediately to par. 

One of the troubles about keeping these bonds at par grows 
out of the fact that a great many people have bought them 
through loans and upon the installment plan. They did not 
themselves have the money to invest, so they went to banks 
and borrowed it; the banks extended them credit and gave 
them time in which to pay, so as to permit them to make pay- 
ments as they were able. In many instances these purchasers 
have found themselves unable to meet their payments, and 
consequently unable to hold their bonds. In other instances 


persons who have bought these bonds have found that they 
needed the cash which they had invested in the bonds, This 
situation has forced them to throw great quantities of these 
bonds upon the market. That is one reason that has caused a 
decline in the liberty bonds. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
for or causes of the decline. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am giving the reasons, so that I may 
finally inform the Senator as to a statute which is now under 
contemplation by the Treasury Department and by the com- 
mittees of the two Houses. 

There is another scheme, which has become a sort of a system 
in this country on the part of designing speculators, which has 
had a great effect in pressing down the price of these bonds in 
the market. It is a scheme whereby issues of stock—wildcat 
steck, we scmetimes call it; stocks of different kinds—are taken 
by agents and peddled all over the country. Wherever they can 
find a credulous person in possession of some of the liberty 
bonds he is offered these “high-interest bearing,” “ high-profit 
earning” stocks, according to the stories of the agents, for 
these low-interest bearing bonds; and they succeed in gather- 
ing up, so the Secretary of the Treasury advised the committee, 
enormous quantities of these bonds, Which are immediately 
thrown upon the market and converted into cash at any price 
that can be obtained for them. That has had a very great 
tendency toward depressing the price. 

To meet that situation, the Secretary of the Treasury has sent 
to the Finance Committee and to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House a bill which he has prepared, which pos- 
sibly may meet and overcome the evil; but that is a question 
yet to be determined. That bill is under consideration. I am 
very much inclined to think, if that bfl] passes, it will stop that 
method of exploiting the holders of these bonds and the throw- 
ing the bonds in such vast volumes upon the market. 

Outside of a sinking-fund method and outside of another 
method which has probably helped to some extent to keep these 
bonds from going even to a lower level than they have now 
reached is the practice of the War Finance Corporation of each 
month setting apart a fund for the purpose of purchasing these 
bonds in the open market. I do not know how much that fund 
is, but I am advised that in recent months this institution has 
put in the hands of its agents in New York, and probably in 
Chicago and at other points, many millions of dollars. 

Mr. LODGE. I think they have set aside for this purpose 
something over $200,000,000, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was going to say that, in the aggregate, 
to this time I think that corporation has invested something ae 
$200,000,000 in the purchase of liberty bonds for the sole and only 
purpose of trying to keep them from falling to a lower level or 
in the effort to raise them to a higher level. Those are methods 
that ordinarily would accomplish a greater result than seems 
to have been accomplished in this case. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, if I may interrupt the Senator— 
he may have stated what I am about to suggest, but if so I 
missed it—surely we put in one of the bills passed by Congress a 
provision for a special fund to be used by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in the nature of a revolving fund, to purchase bonds 
with a view of sustaining their price. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thank the Senator; we did that. So that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, I will say to the Senator from 
Washington, and the committees of the two Houses in charge 
of this matter have been alert and have, within their limitations, 
been doing what seemed to them to be expedient and necessary 
to help against the situation to which the Senator from Washing- 
ton calls attention, and which, I think, is a very grave situation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Can the Senator tell me how tha 
revolving fund to which he has referred is used? Is it used to 
buy bonds promiscuously or can an individual take his bond to 
the Treasury and get it redeemed at par? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I think it is used largely in the markets 
where bonds are bought and sold for the purpose of maintaining 
a standard price. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Has the committee considered 
any proposition that would make it possible for the holder of 
a hundred dollar bond to ga to the Treasury Department and, 
upon a showing of his original ownership and of his necessities, 
have that bond redeemed at par? : 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, Mr. President; and I think, if the Sena- 
tor will reflect, he will reach the conclusion that it is impossible 
for the Government to guarantee the par value of these bonds, 
unless the Government is ready and able to redeem all of them, 
if it becomes necessary. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well, does not the Senator think 
that a plan like that could be worked out? 


I am not asking for the reasons 
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Mr. SLMMONS. I think, Mr. President, that if the Govern- 
ment were able to redeem all of its bonds there would be no 
necessity of issuing any more bonds. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was not suggesting and did 
not put a proposition that to my mind would involve the re- 
demption of all these bonds, but there are people who. own a 
$5,000 bond, a $10,000 bond, a $20,000 bohd, or a million dollars 
in bonds. About those people I am not worrying, although I 
should like to see all of our bonds at par. I am not worrying 
particularly about bends of the larger denominations to which 
I have referred, in the hands of people who are able to hold 
those bonds; but it seems to me, as I said a while ago—and I 
confess that I do not know very much about these financial 
matters—that we could provide a fund, and hedge it about with 
such restrictions as would prevent the Government being flooded 
with these bonds, under which the holder of a $100 bond or a 
$500 bond, on a proper showing and under such regulations as 
the Seeretary of the Treasury might prescribe, so as to prevent 
the bonds being poured in, could present them to the Treasury 
and have them redeemed at par. It may be diffieult to work out 
such a plan, but it seems to me something of that kind could 
be provided, and I wanted to ask whether the committee had 
considered anything of that sort? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I will say to the Senator that no such 
proposition has been presented to the committee or discussed 
by the committee. That would be a very difficult proposition to 
work out. Of course, we could not very well say that the Gov- 
ernment will redeem certain bonds of certain denominations and 
will not redeem bonds of other denominations. If it were de- 
sirable to provide that the Government should set apart a fund 
to be used in the purchase of the bonds of such holders as might 
be in distress and might by force of circumstances be compelled 
to put them upon the market, that could be done. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I have in mind, 
something of that kind. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That could be done, but I do not know 
whether or not that would be a wise thing to do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it seems to me 
that something of the sort ought to be considered. It is a very 
important matter. The difficulty of it should not dishearten 
us if it is possible to work it out. The Senator has suggested 
in two sentences what I have really been trying to get at. The 
class that the Senator describes is the class I wish to take care 
of, namely, those who have a $100 bond and have to dispose of 
it in order to get some money on which to live—people who are 
in distress. The plans and methods the Senator has described 
have not taken care of the situation; they have not prevented 
these bonds from going way below par, and something ought to 
be done to meet this particular situation. 

Mr. President, the man who has a $5,000 bond knows that the 
bond is going to be redeemed some day, and that when it matures 
it is going to be paid in full by this Government; everybody 
knows that; but what I should like to see done is to provide a 
fund of some sort to take care of the bonds that will be taken 
care of when they mature, of course; but which should be taken: 
eare of now, in erder to meet the distressing conditions that 
confront some of our people. I wish that some effort would be 
made to create a fund in the Treasury Department that could be 
used in that very way. 

, Mr. LODGE. Mr, Presiden 
The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I merely desired to make a suggestion with re- 
gard to this subject. 7 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well; I am through. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, we are struggling against an 
unfortunate situation. The bonds were sold at an artificial 
price. Tle exemptions and the rates attached to them were not 
sufficient to make them sell at par in the market when they 
were placed. We relied on the patriotism of the eountry to buy 
those bends for more than they were worth. The result is, of 
course, that, as they were not sold to mect the market when 
they were issued, they have never been able to meet it sinee, be- 
cause they were sold above their real value. 

The 33 per cent bond was made a desirable bond, and it re- 
mained above par until very recently certainly, although car- 
rying the lowest rate of interest of any of the liberty bond issues; 
but it was given an exemption, which held it up. The other 
bonds never were worth what they were sold for when the 
loans were placed; that is the trouble, The difficulty of meeting 
such distressing cases, as the Senator has described, has given 
me, for one, a great deal of thought; but it is very hard to see 
how we can remedy the situation, because, if we begin to redeem 
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the $100 bonds, we shall find a great increase in the number of 
hundred-dollar bonds to be redeemed at par. We have made 
some provision on this subject, which the Senator from North 
Carolina has pointed out, but it has been only palliative; and 
now everywhere in my city the newspapers are full of advertise- 
ments of readiness to purchase these bonds, to be bought by 
people who can afferd to hold them. 

The fundamental trouble is in not having met the market when 
the bonds were issued. If that had been done, people would 
either have bought them below par, or they would have bought 
chem at par when they were worth it. We have a very difficult 
situation, and I, for one, confess that it is very hard to see how 
it ean be met. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, if I were the Senator from 
Washington, in answering that letter I would advise the writer 
of it that up to the present time we have issued over $16,000,- 
000,000 worth of bonds, that there is staring the country 
in the face at the present time a further issue of thirteen to four- 
teen billion dollars’ worth of bonds, and with that amount of 
bonds in circulation it will be absolutely impossible, as long 
as Money is worth what it is to-day, to maintain those bonds at 
par. 
If we should agree to redeem at par all $100 bonds, every 
issue of bonds hereafter would be of $100 bonds, and it would 
simply mean that in the case of every loan that was put up and 
sold it would be only a very few months until the Government 
would have to redeem in some way the whele amount of the 
loan. 

The Senator could say further to the writer of the letter 
that at the rate of 4} per cent a taxable bond, such as is pro- 
vide for in the law now, will of necessity sell for less than par. 
Money to-day is worth from 6 to T per cent; and therefore a bond 
of this kind that is taxable will not bring in the market more 
than about 94 to 944 cents on the dollar. 

If we want to make a change in the value of the bonds 
already issued, the terms of the bonds must be changed; and I 
do not believe that will be done. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts has well stated that these bonds when sold, at the rate of 
interest they were carrying, were not worth par by any manner 
of means; and I know thousands of people who subscribed for 
liberty bonds with the distinct understanding that they would 
sell the bonds, and they were perfectly willing to pocket the 
loss. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely. 

Mr. SMOOT. Millions and hundreds of millions of dollars 
of bonds have been sold in that way, and bought for that very, 


purpose. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely. They were perfectly willing to give 
that 5 or 6 per cent to the Government. That is the case with 
many people; but now the bond is meeting the market, as every 
other obligation is to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. And if will have to meet the market hereafter, 
with an additional amount of bonded indebtedness. 

Mr. LODGE. Absolutely. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President. y 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator if he thinks 
the exemption from taxation of the Federal farm-loan bonds, 
and the attracting of money in that direction, has affected in 
any way the market value of these bonds? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just as soon as the Federal Farm Loan Board 
offer a bond issue, inasmuch as the bonds are nontaxable, as 
the Senator knows, they are taken immediately. The Federal 
Farm Lean Board could issue bonds to-day, if we should author- 
ize them to do so, to the extent of two billion, of three billion, or 
five billion dollars and sell them, without a doubt, in a very short 
time. 

Mr. KENYON, What reason or justice is there in exempting 
those bonds from taxation and not exempting what we term 
liberty loan bonds? : 

Mr. SMOOT. F will answer the Senator very frankly. Be- 
cause of the fact that Congress was appealing to the farmers of 
the country, and for that reason the bonds were exempted. I 
think that is the proper way to answer the question, and I 
think I ought to answer it just exactly in that way. 

Mr. KENYON. It did not really help the farmers particu- 
larly, did it? It helped those who wanted te buy a tax-exempt 
bond. 

Mr. SMOOT. It certainly will help the man who buys the 
bond. There is not any doubt about that. 


Mr. KENYON. And it will keep on affecting the liberty, 
bends. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know that there is 


anything else I desire to say, unless the Senator wants to ask 
me a further question, 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I wanted to say just a 
word myself. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will yield just a moment, I 
will add that one of the bills that we passed—I forget the 
date—provided a revolving fund of $500,000,000. The Senator 
will remember that right after that bill was passed our 4} per 
cent bonds advanced from about $95 up to about $98 on the 
hundred; but then the sales began in such large quantities that 
they soon drove down the price of the bonds. If the Government 
should undertake to buy all the bonds that were offered, it 
would bankrupt the Government immediately, just as the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina has said; but we provided that re- 
volving fund, thinking that perhaps a purchase of bonds at some 
critical time would tend to stabilize the price of the bonds. I 
do not know but that it has done so; but the $500,000,000 is a 
mere bagatelle when you take into consideration the vast quan- 
tities of bonds that are passing daily in transactions of com- 
merce in this country. 

I will say that a great many of the advertisements come from 
stockbrokers. The stockbroking business to-day is unprofitable. 
There is very little transfer of stocks in any part of the United 
States. Thousands of stockbrokers are failing all over the 
United States, and those that are living are living from hand 
to mouth. If they can make one-sixteenth of 1 per cent upon 
transactions in liberty bonds, they are just that much ahead; 
and they are trying to maintain their business until better 
a come through the transfer and purchase of these liberty 

nds. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I shall send this 
Record to my constituent. It probably will not bring him 
very much consolation. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr, President, will not the Senator also send 
to his constituent the votes on the different appropriations that 
are going on in Congress? That ought to interest him, too, I 
am sure. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He will acquaint himself with 
the aggregate amount of our appropriations, anyhow. As I say, 
it will not give him very much consolation. We have had prac- 
tically a confession here that it is impossible for the Govern- 
ment to take care of the situation that I have described, and 
that the writer of this letter has described to me. I do not like 
us to take a position of that kind. 

The Senator from Utah says that if all the obligations of the 
Government were presented for redemption at once it would 
bankrupt the Government. I think I know enough about finance 
to agree with him in that statement; but that is not what is 
proposed to be done at all. It is suggested that a special fund 
be created to redeem bonds under particular conditions, and the 
proof of particular conditions. Now, I admit that that would be 
hard to work out. I admit that if the bonds were selling on the 
market at $95, and if they knew that in case a certain showing 
were made to the Government they would be redeemed at par, 
an attempt would be made to get these bonds in the hands of 
people who could comply with those conditions; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, our people are not all perjurers. They are not all people 
who would try to defraud the Government or deceive the Govern- 
ment. I believe that if a fund were provided under which bonds 
to the amount of, say, $500—I do not mean $100 bonds—could 
be presented to the Treasury and redeemed at par upon proof 
that the person presenting the bonds was the original purchaser 
of the bonds—not an assignee but the original purchaser of the 
bonds—and that it was necessary for him to secure money to 
take care of distressing conditions, and that was the reason why 
the bonds are presented for redemption, there would not be a 
flood upon the Treasury under such circumstances, with strin- 
gent rules. I am merely suggesting an outline, of course. 

Of course, it may be, upon mature consideration, that that 
could not be worked out; but it does seem to me that we ought 
to try to do something to work out this situation and take care 
of it. This revolving fund only benefits the man with money, 
He is the only one that gets any benefit from the revolving fund 
that we have had, except the reflex action upon the bonds. They 
go into the public bond market and buy bonds from brokers— 
from men who are able to carry the bonds. These men probably 
want to sell their bonds in order to get money to invest. I am 
not interested in those people. I am interested, of course, in 
our bonds and in our obligations; and I should like to see some 
fund or some way provided, or an attempt made to provide it, 
under which the men who bought these $50 or $100 bonds by 
skimping and saving and denying themselves can now, when 
stress comes upon them, go to the Government and get the face 
of the bonds, instead of having to go to some broker or banker 
and dispose of the bonds at a large discount. 

I hope we will not stand here confessing that we can not do 
anything to meet that situation. I hope a serious attempt will 


be made by the proper committees and by the Secretary of the 
e to suggest some plan under which the situation can 
met. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator that 
I am very glad he brought up this matter. It is one that ought 
to receive very serious consideration; and I haye no doubt the 
Senator’s remarks this afternoon may lead to some reflection 
that may eventuate in some scheme that will be helpful. 

I want to say to the Senator, however, that I do not recall 
and I do not think that there is, a single country among the bel- 
ligerents whose war bonds are to-day selling for par. The same 
fate befell the war bonds of England and France and Italy and 
Germany that has befallen our war bonds. As the Senator 
from Massachusetts says, of course these bonds were issued 
under very extraordinary circumstances. They were taken by 
our people, however, in a spirit of patriotism, with full knowl- 
edge at the time they were taken—except in the case of the 
first issue—that bonds previously issued of the same character, 
with the same rate of interest, were selling below par. I do 
not know now exactly what was the price of our liberty bonds 
of the second and third issues at the time of our last liberty- 
bond sale—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Ninety-seven and something. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that it was 97 and something, 
a little bit higher than they are now; but every purchaser of 
one of the last issue of liberty bonds bought them with full 
knowledge of the fact that they were not worth par in the 
open market; and so, if we are to have another issue of those 
bonds every purchaser will buy them with full knowledge that 
they are not worth par in the open market. As long as the 
spirit of patriotism in this country is sufficiently alive to make 
a flotation of these bonds possible under those conditions we 
will continue to sell our issues, but when that spirit disappears 
and these bonds have to be sold upon a commercial basis, of 
course you can not float them at 100 cents on the dollar with 
the knowledge that they will not, as soon as purchased, be worth 
that much money. 

As the Senator from Massachusetts has very correctly said, 
there is but one complete remedy for that situation. What the 
Senator suggests would give some relief to a certain class of 
bondholders, and it may be that there is a certain class that is 
entitled to special consideration and for whom some relief pro- 
vision ought to be adopted. But, Mr. President, the only way 
in which we can be assured that these bonds will maintain their 
value in the market at the price at which they are sold by the 
Government is either by the extension of the exemption from 
taxation now allowed by law, or by an increase in the interest 
rate. That, I think, is pretty generally understood in this coun- 
try, and the question is, Are we ready to further exempt bonds 
from taxation, and are we ready to further increase the rate 
of interest? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, since the discussion of this 
afternoon I telephoned to the War Department to ascertain 
the number of soldiers in the United States at the time of the 
Signing of the armistice and how many had been discharged. 
The statements made here in debate almost made it appear 
that the officers of the Army and the Secretary of War were 
willfully negligent in the work of demobilizing the Army. 
Why, it seems to me that anyone who knows Secretary Baker, 
and knows of his tremendous cnergy—that he works day and 
night—will agree that it does not seem fair or right that he 
and the officers under him should be condemned when they are 
doing the very best that can be done, and are making a record 
that is most commendable in effecting the discharge of the sol- 
diers. 

Mr. President, I inquired how many soldiers had been dis- 
charged from cantonments and Army posts in the United 
States, and was informed that there had been discharged up 
to to-day 1,156,000, and that the number iu the United States 
on November 11, 1918, was 1,676,510. Thus, from two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the soldiers that were in the cantonments 
and fortifications and forts of the United States at the time 
of the surrender of the Germans have been discharged by the 
War Department. 

I will ask any fair Senator whether that is not a remarkable 
record. You must remember that it takes time to discharge 
men. They have to be examined; a certain number that are 
in hospitals can not be released; it takes time to make the 
physical examinations of millions of men by a limited number 
of physicians; it takes time to prepare the data for the perma- 
nent record the Government must keep of each soldier. 

I asked how many soldiers had been transported from France 
since the 11th day of November, 1918, and the answer was given 
that 232,000 had arrived in the United States, and that 60,000 
are now at sea bound for American ports. The war came 
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to an end very suddenly. The United States was not prepared 
to transport its soldiers. We lacked the number of vessels that 
were necessary for that purpose. We have been unable to get 
either Franee or Great Britain to furnish ships for the purpose 
of transporting soldiers. Now, Mr. President, when we consider 
the fact that Great Britain has soldiers from Australia, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, soldiers from Canada and India 
that must be returned, you can readily see that she is pretty 
well occupied with her own returning soldiers, and that conse- 
quently her ships are very largely used for that purpose. 

Mr. President, we find also that these other nations are en- 
gaged in similar tasks, in service which they regard absolutely 
necessary and essential. When Senators say that the War De- 
partment is asleep when it has demobilized two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the Army in the United States and has demobilized 
the troops in France at as rapid a rate as it is possible to trans- 
port them to our shores, it seems to me that they are indulging 
in criticism that is unfair, and they are not giving credit to 
men whe are trying to do their duty. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. : 

Mr, REED. Will the Senator tell me why we still have in 
the camps in the United States approximately three-quarters 
of a million men? 

Mr, SHAFROTH. We have not that number. 

Mr. REED. When was it reduced below that number? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The number that have been discharged 
up to to-day, according te a telephone message from Gen. March’s 
office in the War Department, is 1,156,000 men. 

Mr. REED. How many does that leave? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That leaves 560,000 men. 

Mr. REED. What are those half million men doing in camp 
all this time? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it takes time to discharge 
men, They are discharged after an examination. Many of them 
are sick and can not be discharged now. 

Mr. REED. Oh, but, Mr. President, the Senator does not 
mean to say that these are sick men? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I do not say that all of them are. 
There are certain numbers on the sick list. Many of those who 
have passed the physical examination have been released. 

Mr. REED. Yes; many of them have gone, but 500,000 of 
them are still here. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is true; but, nevertheless, the pro- 
portion of those that are sick is larger among those who remain 
than among those who went. Now, as I said to the Senator, it 
takes time to demobilize men. It took a great many months 
to demobilize the men in the Civil War. The great parade of 
the soldiers of the Union in this city did not take place until 
months after the surrender of Lee at Appomattox. It requires 
a large number of men to remain at cantonments, forts, and 
camps to guard and keep them in good condition until com- 
plete demobilization has taken place and until Congress deter- 
mines what we will do with our cantonments. 

We have had criticism continually. The War Department has 
done nothing that was right, according to some. No matter 
what is done, it is wrong; and yet I make the statement that 
no nation on earth ever made the preparations for war that 
the United States did with greater dispatch nor transported 
to a foreign country the number of men that the United States 
landed in France in so short a time. 

Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the work that was 
done. I want to show just what has been the record in trans- 
porting our soldiers to France. There was a great deal of 
discussion here in the past about the slowness of the War De- 
partment in transporting troops overseas. Morning after morn- 
ing Senators would ask, Why do we not get the men over to 

France? Why do we not get them on the firing line? 

- I have a comparison between Great Britsin’s action and the 
action of the United States. Here are the figures: In the first 
period of the war, from the 14th day of August, 1914, until 
the Ist day of January, 1915, England sent to France only 
480,000 men. From that time until the Ist day of January, 
1916, England sent to France only a sufficient additional num- 
ber of men to make a total of 1,000,000. There was nearly a 
year and a half that England, presumably much better pre- 
pared for war than we were, had spent in getting across the 
channel of a few miles into France only 1,000,000 soldiers, 
By the ist of January, 1917, the total number of soldiers that 
Great Britain had transported to France was but 1,500,000, 
and by January 1, 1918, the total number she had landed there 
was 2,000,000 men, 


Look at the record of the United States. I warrant that no 
one can say but that the record of the War Department in the 
preparation for war and in the transportation of soldiers to 
Europe has been far better than that of any other nation in the 
history of the world—far better than that of Great Britain. 

The war started between the United States and Germany on 
the 6th day of April, 1917, and from that time until the 11th 
day of November, 1918, the United States transported and 
landed in France about 2,000,000 men. I can give you the exact 
number. The total number of men transported was 2,002,175. 
Not in four years, not in three years, but in one year and a half 
the United States Government had collected these soldiers, 
drilled them, provided transportation for them, and had landed 
them in France. Is there any record of any nation in the history 
of the world equals that in preparation for war? 

When you remember that for the first year and a half Great 
Britain transported to France only 1,000,000 men, you can 
readily see that in our year and a half we have doubled the 
record of Great Britain, which had a passage of only 42 miles 
crossing the Channel in order to land her soldiers in France, 
while we had a distance to traverse of more than 3,000 miles. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator permit me to ask a question? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; I will answer the question if I can. 

Mr. REED. While England had landed only 1,000,000 men 
actually in France, how many million had she trained in her own 
country? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I suppose quite a number, but she never 
took all of them over. 

Mr, REED. Oh, well, but as a matter of fact had not she 
trained a greater army than she had sent to France, and was she 
not simply holding that army in her own country for the finish- 
ing touches? 

Mr. SHAPROTH. No; I do not think so. I think she was 
holding some, and she was, of course, training soldiers, But, 
Mr. President, so was the United States. The very fact that on 
the 11th of November, 1918, at the time of the signing of the 
armistice, we had in the United States in the cantonments and 
in the forts and other places 1,676,510 men shows that we were 
training men also and did not have time to transport them in 
that short period of time. 

Mr, REED. Will the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator, of course, is discussing an entirely 
different question than that which I discussed. I said nothing 
about demobilization of the Army. That is no answer to the fact 
that you are not getting men back home as soon as you should 
to say you got them over as quickly as you ought to. But I wish 
to call the Senator’s attention—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to remind the Senator that I have 
been answering criticisms which have been made, and which I 
say have been made principally upon the other side of the aisle, 
to the effect that there has been delay in nearly everything the 
War Department undertook; and it is a record that is much 
better than that of any department in any government that ever 
prepared armies for war. 

Mr. REED. T wish that were true. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If yow will allow me to put these figures 
in I will show it is true. 

Mr. REED. I wish to ask the Senator a question about his 
figures. Of course, anybody can make up figures when he starts 
to get a result. I wish to know if it is not true that England, 
with her population—I am speaking about England, Ireland, 
and Scotland; Great Britain we will call that to contradistin- 
guish it from the British Empire—had not raised, equipped, 
and trained and had ready there at the front, or ready for the 
front, only a few miles away, an army millions greater than the 
figures which the Senator has given? 

Mr: SHAFROTH. [will say to the Senator that she did have 
some men in England. There is no doubt about that; just as 
we had 1,600,000 men in the United States at the close of the 
war. ‘There is no doubt in the wide world but that the speed 
and the expedition with which these men were put to the front 
by England was slow compared to that which the United States 
developed in transporting 3,000 miles every soldier that we 
landed in France. 

I will state to the Senator, with respect to these figures, that 
they have been compiled by the Assistant Secretary of War, 
Mr. Crowell, and they show the exact number of men that 
were enlisted and the number of men that were transported. 
They show the manner in which the various departments fur- 
nishing supplies had complied with the speed orders that were 


Mr. REED. Does that show that we had enough shells on 
the front? 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. - Of course, you can not declare war on 
the 6th day of April and expect to have manufactured and 
shipped all the necessary materials, especially when it was nec- 
essary in many cases to build factories for their manufacture, 
and expect to deliver them in time for a battle six months there- 
after. That would be a physical impossibility. 

Mr. REED. The Senator said these figures showed the sys- 
tem used in a way that led me to believe that we had per- 
formed something marvelous. I am not here criticizing and 
do not want to get him into that line of discussion, but I will 
say to the Senator that if he is undertaking to demonstrate 
to the country that we sent our men into battle fully prepared 
and equipped, he had better keep away from that question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I think the records are ac- 
curate, They have been compiled very carefully. 

Mr. REED. I will show you Gen. Pershing’s telegram in a 
few moments. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to show the Senate just what we 
did. The Army in Europe on the 11th day of November, 1918, 
amounted to 2,002,175. In the States we had 1,676,510; in the 
Insular possessions and in Alaska we had 55,735; a grand total 
in our Army, excluding marines, of 3,707,132; including the 
marines the grand total was 3,734,420. 

Mr. President, England had perhaps between 4,000,000 ana 
5,000,000 men. I do not believe that they had more than that, 
if they had that number. We raised ours in 18 months and 
sert 2,000,000 of them to France 3,000 miles away, while Eng- 
land took four years and three months to raise her army and 
had in France at the time of the surrender 2,000,000 men. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator, however, will admit that with all 
the men we sent to Europe England transported over 60 per 
cent of them? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. England did transport a great mauy; 
there is no doubt about that. We did not have the vessels. 
But England was very anxious then to get them over. She was 
much more anxious at that time to get them over and saye her 
forces there than she is now to get them back. 

Mr, SMOOT. What the Senator states is absolutely true. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There is no doubt about that, and we 
can not get ships on that account. 

Mr. SMOOT. But we could have done so if the resolution 
that was offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cums] and 
upon which he delivered a speech in the Senate and which was 
finally referred to the Foreign Relations Committee and lies 
there now perfectly dead 

Mr. SHAFROTH. What is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. A resolution that there should be an agreement 
between this country and England that she would grant to the 
United States the same shipping facilities after the war to 
get our men back into this country that she offered to get them 
over to France. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That shows great foresight on the part of 
the Senator from Iowa, and perhaps it ought to have been con- 
sidered; but if it was not taken up it was the fault of Congress, 
it was not the fault of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know about that; I will not say that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There might have been said, if we had 
passed that resolution, that we were delaying the sending of 
troops over there. è 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. One can criticize anything that is done, 
I care not what it is. Right now the contention was made in 
the early part of the discussion to the effect that President 

Wilson is delaying the soldiers coming back by negotiating for 
a league of nations to prevent future wars instead of only 
fixing the terms of peace in a treaty. 

When Senators criticize that effort they are criticizing not 
only the President of the United States byt they are criticizing 
every Government that is at the peace table. Is it possible 
that the President ought to have interposed an objection to try 
to establish a permanent peace when all the powers seemed 
willing and anxious to make provisions to prevent future wars? 
Senators must remember that when they criticize that fact they 
are criticizing every one of our allies, because every one of 
them wanted this league of nations determined upon before 
there was a treaty of peace outlined. Everybody knows 
that if we do not get a league of nations before we 
get the treaty signed, we never will be able to get Germany 
into any such league. We can force her now by reason of the 
fact that in the settlement of the peace terms we can make 
those terms absolute. When it is announced that the Presi- 
dent of the United States urges a league of nations to prevent 
wars, critics say then that the cause of the delay in bringing 
our troops home is the President. Oh, yes, it is the President 
that is delaying demobilization, when, as a matter of fact, the 


force that was most insistent upon a league of nations was the 
5 of Great Britain, even more so than the United 
es. 

The Senator from Missouri has suggested that America is 
simply one nation and that we are to be in a league with eight 
foreign Governments, and that therefore these eight foreign 
nations might be against our one, our own Government. What 
could Great Britain say? The representatives of Great Britain 
could say, We have India; we have Canada; we have yarious 
other possessions with populations amounting to five times as 
much as that of the United States. We find ourselves in the 
condition of being one nation in a league with eight foreign 
nations; the eight might be against Great Britain. 

If you are going to be controlled by an argument of that kind, 
you can never have a league of nations. It is impossible to 
have one, because each one will say, “ We have to yield some- 
thing and therefore we will not go in,” and this war with all 
its horrors, with its tragic losses both in life and in property is 
liable to be precipitated again by a trivial incident such as the 
killing of an archduke. Can it be wrong for nations to agree 
that they will stand together in preventing war? 

I never believed that there were people who would object to 
peace, to a permanent peace. It was that for which we de- 
clared throughout the liberty bond campaigns. The burden of 
our speeches was that this was a war to end all wars, and now 
we find objection to even moral suasion being used for the pur- 
pose of preventing war. Every time one of us made a statement 
in behalf o2 liberty bond subscriptions we emphasized that this 
is a humane war; this is a war of unselfishness on our part; 
it is a war to save civilization, it is a war to prevent the re- 
currence of these horrors; and now we find Senators ready to 
object to any kind of agreement that will put into the treaty 
some kind of a stipulation that will prevent war or even have 
a tendency to prevent war. 

Mr. President, we may not get the strongest league of 
nations, but I am in favor of a league of nations, even if there 
is but one clause contained in its constitution, a declaration 
that each nation agrees to respect the territorial boundaries 
of the nations as they exist at the time of the signing of the 
treaty, and that they are to aid all of the nations in maintain- 
ing the same, 

We should go further and use our power for the purpose of 
preventing invasion of any territory of any nation unless the 
aggressor submits the controversy to a court of arbitration. 

If we are able to get only that agreement, we have something 
that will stop nine-tenths of the wars of the world, because 
nine-tenths of the wars are for conquest, nine-tenths of the wars 
are for the purpose of grabbing territory, and if you once obtain 
an agreement that no nation can invade another, that no nation 
can take from another any part of its territory, the incentive or 
inducement for war will cease. 

Mr. President, I haye been diverted from these figures, and I 
wish to call attention to.them because they show a remarkable 
record not only as to the troops which were embarked and 
transported but also as to the manufacture and shipment of 
war supplies. We began to transport our soldiers in American 
ships in May, 1917, and we increased the number until in June, 
1918, we transported during that month in American bottoms 
115,903 of our American soldiers. At the same time we were 
using the British tonnage and vessels of the other allies, 

The total number of soldiers transported in American ships 
during the war was 896,449. The number transported in British 
ships was 1,047,374; the number in French ships, 48,691; the 
number in Italian ships, 61,608. 

Mr. President, after the declaration of war we had to pass 
through both bodies of Congress conscription laws which were 
long and vigorously fought. We had to give considerable time 
for the eligible men to register for service. We had to list the 
10,000,000 eligible men and give time for the claiming of exemp- 
tions and deferred classifications. We had to train the men for 
actual service by months of drilling. We had to construct enor- 
mous cantonments, to build ships, to manufacture guns, artil- 
lery, munitions of war, and clothing in gigantic quantities. 
When we take into consideration all these matters, and the speed 
with which they were put into the service, ready for fighting 
upon the battle line, it makes a most remarkable record. There 
were 2,056,122 of our soldiers transported. 

I wish to call attention to other things the War Department 
has done. The cargoes that were sent to the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces from April, 1917, to November 1, 1918, in short 
tons to the supply service are as follows: I find that there were 
shipped to France in the Quartermaster’s supplies 2,149,400 tons; 
in engineers’ supplies, 1,314,800 tons; in ordnance supplies, 
989,900 tons; in the Signal Service, 115,500 tons; in medicinal 
supplies, 88,900 tons; in the mortar transportation, 113,300 tons; 
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in the aviation department, 51,400 tons; in Red Cross supplies, 
31,900 tons; in the miscellaneous, 43,000 tons; making a total of 
the shipments of supplies by the War Department to France of 
4,897,600 tons. 

Is not that a great record? The war came upon us suddenly; 
the war ended suddenly; and the result of these shipments and 
the preparation and manufacturing and getting ready of the 
same is the most remarkable record in the history of the world. 

Mr. President, in some of the instances they had to go into the 
forests and find the spruce and cut it green and season it, and 
then had to manufacture it into the shapes that they needed. Is 
it possible that men can fairly say that it should not take time 
to do those things; that men who worked day and night for the 
accomplishment of the same should be condemned? 

Mr. President, if officials are to be held to account in the de- 
gree suggested by the criticism offered here we should require 
the services of one having the magie of Alladin with his won- 
derful lamp who can create in an instant great armies and enor- 
mous supplies. 

I wish also to call attention to something else that was done. 
Here is the production of munitions for the United States Army 
from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 1918. Here were the com- 
plete units that were manufactured: 

Artillery in complete units, 75-millimeter guns, 932; 3-inch, 75 
millimeter AA guns, 97. I shall not read the whole list, but I 
will get the total. The total is 1,647 cannon that were produced 
in the United States for the United States Army from April 6, 
1917, to November 11, 1918. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not mean to say that these 
75-millimeter guns were made in this country, does he? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am showing the complete units of these 
that were made, 

Mr. SMOOT. In the United States? 

Mr. SHAFTROTH. In the United States, production of mu- 
nitions in the United States for the United States Army from 
April 6, 1917, to November 11, 1918. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How many? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. One thousand six hundred and forty- 
seven. 

Here is a list of the complete rounds that were manufactured 
in the gun factories and in the munition factories of the 
United States. I shall give the total. These include those for 
the 75-millimeter guns and for all the artillery. We find that 
there were 17,203,000 complete rounds for the artillery of the 
United States that were sent to France. 

We had other factories at work; we had other things to do; 
and the same War Department that seems not to be able to do 
anything to suit some people, Mr. President, has manufactured 
of helmets, 1,975,000; of machine guns, 130,000; of machine 
rifles, 52,000; of rifles, 2,507,000; of pistols and revolvers, 
666,000; of rifle and machine-gun ammunition, 2,879,000,000 
rounds; of pistol ammunition, 328,000,000 rounds. 

Oh, the War Department was sleeping; it was doing nothing; 
it was absolutely oblivious to the necessity of getting our 
troops over to France! 

Of tractors, it built 32,400; of tanks, 69; of smokeless pow- 
der, it manufactured 198,000,000 pounds; of TNT, 101,000,000 
pounds; of ammonium nitrate, 91,000,000 pounds; of picric 
acid, 37,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. President, the War Department had other duties to per- 
form. It had to ship and deliver ordnance materials to the 
American Expeditionary Forces. Here is a statement showing 
the total amount of complete units that were shipped up to 
November 15, 1918. There were 454 cannon shipped to our 
forces; there were British and French deliveries to November 
11 of 3,091; a total of 3,545. The amount of artillery ammuni- 
tion, in complete rounds for the artillery, was 9,066,420. 

For the other ordnance the total is not mentioned, but of 
rifles there were shipped 1,800,000; of pistols and revolvers, 
615,000; of machine guns, 49,350; and of machine rifles there 
were 38,000 shipped. 

The rifle ammunition which was shipped was 1,629,300,000 
rounds; of pistol and revolver ammunition there were shipped 
233,848,000 rounds. Many grenades, tanks, and tractors were 
also delivered. 

Mr. President, they were somewhat busy in doing those things. 

I want now to state the production of munitions in the United 
States for Great Britain and for France which were sent over 
to those countries by the United States: 

For Great Britain, field guns, complete units of 361 in the 
artillery and of extra guns 216. 

The limbers and vehicles delivered were 278 in number, 

For France there were shipped 70 of the complete units, 525 
extra guns, 50 extra carriages, TO limbers and vehicles, 
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In artillery ammunition the amounts that were shipped to 
Great Britain were 3,568,001 rounds; for machinings 2,888,840. 
Complete reunds for the artillery, 3,577,040 rounds. 

Yet the War Department was asleep! 

Mr. President, we find that the airplanes which were made 
between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, were as follows: 

Combat De Haviland fours, 3,227. 

Combat Handley-Paige, 101. 

Training—elementary, 5,346, 

Training—adyvanced, 2,474. 

Making a total of 11,148 airplanes which were shipped over- 
seas, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Just a moment. Those were the figures 
of production. Of those shipped overseas, the first were 1,985. 

Mr. REED. What were they? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. They were combat De Hayiland fours. 
Combat Handley-Paige (parts), 100; training—elementary, 0; 
training—advanced, 0; making a total of 1,985. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— i 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Let me finish the figures in regard to the 
engines, and then I will yield to the Senator. There were pro- 
duced of combat—Liberty motors, 13,554; shipped overseas, 4,383. 
Combat—Hispano, 469; shipped overseas, 245. Training—ele- 
mentary engines, 10,568; shipped overseas, 0. Training—ad- 
vance, 5,221; shipped overseas, 200; making a total product in 
the United States between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, 
of 29,832, and shipped overseas, 4,828. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I merely desire to know if the 
War Department has furnished those figures to the Senator as 
an actual representation of the airplane situation? 

Me SHAFROTH. At the time of November 11, 1918; yes, 
Sir. 

Mr. REE D. 
to the facts. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know about that. 

Mr. REED. I charge that the investigation made by the Mili- 
tary Committee made an absolute demonstration that up to the 
time the war closed our airplane program was a substantial 
failure. I am sorry to have to say this. I have made no attack 
upon the War Department except for failure to bring back our 
soldiers; but I say to the Senator from Colorado that if the 
War Department has the insolence to send figures of that kind 
here in regard to the airplane situation it needs checking up, 
and it will get it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The airplane program, which was made 
the subject of debate in this body, was behind in April, May, 
and June of last year because an immense amount of work had 
to be done by way of preparation. Factories had to be erected, 
railroads built to the forests; they had to cut the spruce timber 
green in the forests, to season it, and then to manufacture it 
into forms. All that takes time, and of course they could not 
have, and did not have at that time, the number which we an- 
ticipated and hoped they would have; but that shows no ineffi- 
ciency ; it merely shows they were behind in their contracts; it 
shows, as a matter of fact, that they were doing good work. 

Mr. President, I want show another thing which the War De- 
partment has done. I desire to say to the Senator from Mis- 
souri, whose reference was only to the bringing back of the 
soldiers, that the equipping of the soldiers has been criticized in 
this body almost continually. I have some data here with ref- 
erence to the United States squadrons at the front. A squad- 
ron is equipped with from 15 to 25 airplanes. On April 30, 
1918, we had 3; on May 31, we had 12; on June 30, 1918, we 
had 13; on July 31, 1918, we had 14; on August 31 we had 26; 
on September 30 we had 32; on October 31 we had 43; and on 
November 11, 1918, we had 45. 

A comparison of enemy planes brought down by the United 
States forces and United States planes brought down by enemy, 
forces will show that the United States planes lost to the enemy, 
were 271, while the enemy planes lost to the United States num- 
bered 491. That shows a record of efficiency on the part of our 
soldiers which was more than twice that of the German Army, 
which had been supposed to be, and has been heralded to be, the 
most expert, the best equipped, and the most perfect military, 
organization in the world. 

Mr. President, there was something else done by the War 
Department. I refer to railroad transportation equipment 
produced and shipped to the American Expeditionary Forces 
from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 1918. Of standard-gauge 
locomotives there were produced 1,691. Does it not take some 
time to build locomotives? Of that number there were shipped 
overseas, 1,141. Of narrow-gauge locomotives 445 were pro 
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duced, and 406 were shipped overseas. Of standard-gauge cars 
19,516 were manufactured and 16,372 shipped overseas. It 
takes time to manufacture cars; it takes time’ to construct 
locomotives; it takes time to make cars of both narrow-gauge 
and standard-gauge pattern. Yet we did all this in 18 months, 
without any preparation whatever. i 

As to automobile transportation, of two-wheel-drive trucks, 
55,563 were produced and 30,417 were shipped overseas in 18 
months. It takes time to make automobiles and it takes time 
to transport them 3,000 miles from our shores. It takes time to 
get them from the factory to the seaboard, especially in view 
of the fact that the railroads of this country were congested to 
such an extent that the shipments could not get to the port of 
departure without long delay ; yet it is said that we were sleep- 
ing on our job. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator mean now to argue that we 
are entitled to any glorious record on account of trucks? Let 
me read a telegram from Gen. Pershing. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. On account of what? 

Mr. REED. On account of trucks, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. 

Mr. REED. The telegram to which I refer is as follows: 

j Ocrorger 13. 


Subj gg gy (a)— 

Failure to t reconnaissance and staff observation cars, to fill ton- 
nage allotment, resulting in improper equipment of regiments and un- 
economical diversion of passenger vehicles urgently needed for other 

urposes, Vehicles should be available and tonnage allotted, but only 

reconnaissance cars and 75 staff observation cars arrived or were re- 

3 by sbips during September and October. Please cable prospect 
‘or balance for October and November. 

Failure to float light repair trucks greatly handica repair ord- 
nance work. General motor transport situation does not permit divert- 
ing other transports for this purpose. Two hundred and sixty-four 
reported shipped in August and others presumably available. Tonnage 
al grr ie made and total arrivals or reported by ships to date, 
only $ 

Mr. SHAFROTH, I really do not see any criticism in that, 
except that they were in a hurry and, of course, anybody who 
needs equipment of any kind is anxious to get it. That is 
simply a request to have it expedited. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator see any criticism in the state- 
ment of the shortage? Does he see any criticism in this— 

On account of the nonarrival of motor transport and animals as 
heretofore requested, our situation with respect to animal transport is 
becoming increasingly and alarmingly serious. x 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That may be true, but England had becn 
in the war for four years trying to do things, and her supplics 
were short also, 

Mr. REED. But the Senator has just been arguing that 
everything was supplied; and when I start to read him of a 
serious shortage, he replies that England was also short. Now, 
what does the Senator say to this one line? I presume he will 
also reply that England did something— 

Unless supplies are furnished when cabled for, our armies will cease 
to operate, 


PERSHING, 

Does that sound very encouraging? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, Mr. President, of course we were 
anxious to get our soldiers over there, and no doubt Gen. 
Pershing was also; and, as shown by the statement I have here, 
the number of soldiers we transported overseas from April to 
November amounted, in the respective months, to 117,244, 
277,000, 306,000, 281,000, 251,000, 174,000, and 30,000. Of course, 
if Gen. Pershing had stated, “I want 5,000,000 troops,” we 
could not have forwarded them; there is no doubt about that, 

Mr. REED. I was not talking about troops. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, the same thing is true as to sup- 
plies. They have to be manufactured; it is necessary to have 
the bottoms in which to ship them; many things have to be 
done, and, unless a person knows the exact situation, he can 
not appreciate the magnitude of the undertaking. 

Mr. REED, I know that some things were done, and some 
things were not done. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

Mr. REED. What I am replying to is this pretense of the 
department that they have done everything so marvelously 
well; and, when I show that there was a shortage, the Senator 
replies that England perhaps did not do as well. That is 
hardly an answer. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Les, it is an answer, because all things 
are relative; there is no doubt about that. If a demand is 
made for something before it can be obtained or manufactured, 
it is absurd to say that there is negligence on the part of any- 
body for not immediately sending it. ’ 

Mr. REED. The Senator claims. that they performed their 
duty perfectly 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. No. 
Mr. REED. And then, when it is shown that it was per- 
formed imperfectly he says that everything is imperfect. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I mean to say that their undertakings 
were more nearly perfect. than similar undertakings of any 
other nation that ever attempted such a task. 

Now, Mr. President, as to four-wheel drive trucks, the num- 
ber produced in the United States was 16,634, and the number 
shipped overseas, 9,420. Of ambulances there were 10,893 pro- 
duced, and 6,981 shipped overseas. Of motor cars 17,666 were 
produced, and 6,989 shipped overseas. Of motorcycles 28,310 
were produced, and 16,188 shipped overseas. 

Mr. President, the War Department had also other duties 
to perform, and I wish to call attention to some of them. 
Here is the list of “Clothing and equipage stocks overseas No- 
vember 1, 1918”: 

Stocks on hand in France and days’ mot tk based on Gen. Pershing’s 
r1, 1918: 


new automatic allowances, effective Novem s $ 
Number of blankets in United States, 4,294,000. Stock overseas, 


umbe ays 2,000,000 men could be supplied with stock overseas 

in blankets, 425; in jerkins, 159 11 5 
Coats, stock in United States, 3,991,000. Stock overseas, 1,419,000. 
r of days 2,000,000 men could be supplied with stock overseas, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know that a great many of 
those were made by Spain and England and France? 

Mr, SHAFROTH. No; not those that were shipped overseas. 

Mr. SMOOT. They were overseas, it is true; but the Senator 
knows that we have spent now about $30,000,000,000, and we 
certainly ought to get something for that $30,000,000,000; and 
the Senator must know, if he knows where that clothing for 
overseas service was made, that a great part of it was made in 
England and Spain and France. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. ‘The criticism has been continual——- 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not criticizing at all. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator has been giving a thrust once 
in a while; that is all. 

Mr. SMOOT. But when the Senator stands up here and gives 
the Senate information, and leads them to believe that all these 
things were made in the United States, I can not agree with him, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I read the title as to what this was. j 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And this is what I say the War Department 
reports under that title. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt that they had those things 
on hand, but American money purchased them from foreign 
countries. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, certainly American money paid for 
them. We pay for our things. If we had had a shortage of 
a few blankets, we would have heard something from Senators 
upon that subject. If we had had a shortage of coats, we 
would have heard Senators, in a chorus of denunciation, pro- 
claiming against the stupidity of the War Department, I do 
not know where the articles came from, but I do know they, 
were there, and they were ready for the service of the soldiers. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator really invites criticism, I could 
say to him that it could be based upon the very things that the 
Senator has just mentioned; but I am not criticizing. What I 
wanted to do was to give the Government all the money that 
could possibly be spent, and I wanted them to get the goods 
wherever they could get them in the world; but I do not want 
credit given where credit is not due. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The heading of this was read. 
this statement: 

Clothing and equipage stocks overseas November 1, 1918. 

Stocks on hand in France and days’ supply based on Gen. Pershings 
new automatic allowances effective November 1, 1918. í 

Now, whether they were purchased in Spain or whether they 
were purchased in the United States, I do not know; but we 
know that a great many were purchased in the United States. 

We find that in the case of drawers the stock in the United 
States was 15,746,000, which must have been made in America, 
and the stock overseas was 5,304,000, enough to supply the 
Army in France for 202 days. 

I do not want to go through all of this list of supplies pur- 
chased by the War Department for the Army. 

In the supply of stockings, there were in the United States 
16,290,000 pairs, and 8,753,000 pairs were overseas. 

In the stock of coats, 4,142,000 were made, and 2,141,000 
were in stock overseas, 

This includes all of the furnishings and stock on hand, both 
for the soldiers in the cantonments and the soldiers in France. 

There were 8,850,000 pairs of shoes in stock in the United 
States, and 2,033,000 pairs oyerseas. That shows evidently 
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that there were manufactured in the United States at least 
6,000,000 pairs of shoes, because that is the total stock now 
in the United States; and if you take that comparison you 
will find that very few of these goods, compared to the total 
manufactured in the United States, were manufactured in 
foreign countries. England had soldiers to supply. Spain 
did not; but Spain is not a great manufacturing country. 

In the case of gloves, there were 3,734,000 pairs in stock in 
the United States, and 2,682,000 overseas. 

In the case of overcoats, the stock in the United States was 
5,691,000, and the stock overseas was 477,000. 

In the case of raincoats, the stock in the United States was 
1,620,000 and 550,000 overseas. 

Winter undershirts, 13,806,000. 

Mittens, 3,070,000. 

Caps, 2,931,000. 

As to diseases in the Army, I saw an account in a news- 
paper the other day showing by far the smallest percentage of 
deaths among our soldiers compared to the deaths from disease 
in the Civil and Spanish-American Wars, notwithstanding the 
fact that the most fatal epidemic known for centuries had 
existed during the last six months of the war. 

Mr. President, such is part of the record of the War De- 
partment, and it demonstrates that there is no comparison be- 
tween what the United States has done in the period of one 
year and a half and the results shown by other nations cover- 
ing a much longer period of time. 

I have always felt that when officers of the Government are 
endeavoring earnestly to do their duty, when they are work- 
ing day and night for the success of this great war, they should 
not be subjected to the condemnation and the criticisms which 
have been made concerning their actions. No man is perfect; 
no man can do everything in the short time that is available 
for preparation for a great war; but we do know that here 
is a record giving each particular item, and I challenge com- 
parison with any other nation as against that which was done 
by our own United States. This applies not only to the Secre- 
tary of War, whose record has been phenomenal, but it ap- 
plies to all the other departments that have bent their energies 
toward the success of this great victory which we have achieved 
in behalf of liberty and civilization. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to make a suggestion to him? 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Les, sir. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In behalf of the War Department, let me 
say that we have nine days more of this session of Congress. 
We have 14 supply bills necessary to pass to run the Govern- 
ment, The Army bill came over here this morning. Unless we 
make some progress, there will be no money with which to run 
the War Department in any way. Now, I was very much inter- 
ested in the figures that the Senator read; but those bulletins 
from the War Department have come down here regularly for 
the last six months, and I was going to make this suggestion 
in order that we might pass the appropriation bills that are 
necessary to take care of the Army. 

The Navy Department have a very good provision in the leg- 
islative bill. They provide an appropriation for the Navy to 
write its own history of this war. It might be well for those 
jnterested in the War Department to supplement that appropria- 
tion by providing an amount for the War Department to write 
its own history, instead of sending in bulletins; and then we 
might get right down to business and pass the appropriation 
bills. 

I want to suggest to those who are interested in the War De- 
partment that we might compromise this matter, so that we 
could attend to business, by providing for an appropriation to 
authorize the War Department to write its own history; and I 
shall be very glad to accept that amendment, if the Senator or 
somebody else interested will offer it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I am one of the Members 
of this body who very seldom occupy the attention of the Sen- 
ate. I never make a long speech. I have spoken about an hour, 
and the tirade against the administration occupied from 15 
minutes of 1 o'clock until 15 minutes of 5 o'clock. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I assure the Senator that I am not dis- 
cussing him in this connection. I am talking about the bulle- 
tins that come down here. This is only one of a number. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; that may be. I had no intention of 
speaking to-day or at any other time upon this subject; but 
while Senators were laying emphasis upon the large numbers of 
soldiers in cantonments and the lack of excuse for not releasing 
them I went to the telephone and obtained the exact number; 
and the real facts, which, added to the information contained in 
this document made up by the War Department, show a record 
of efficiency that is marvelous, indeed. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to incorporate in my 
remarks in the Recorp the tables to which I referred. 

There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be printed 
in the Rerconp, as follows: 


Clothing and equipage stocks overseas, Nov. 1, 1918. 


STOCKS ON HAND IN FRANCE AND DAYS’ SUPPLY BASED ON GEN. PERSHING’S 
NEW AUTOMATIC ALLOWANCES, EFFECTIVE Nov. 1, 1018, 


Stock in 
United 
| States 

000 | 1,119,000 425 
5 009 | 5,304,009 202 
405,000 | 1,044,000 159 
009 | 1,419,000 154 
231,009 | 3,358,009 149 
374,009 | 1,842, 000 140 
193,009 551, 000 140 
710,009 | 3,033,009 136 
299,000 | 8,753,009 134 
142,009 | 2,141,000 125 
850,000 | 2,033,000 16 
734,009 | 2,682,000 2 
38,000 21,009 80 
791,009 | 1,789,009 75 
, 691, 009 477,000 73 
| 3,620,009 550, 099 59 
Undershirts, winter.. .--| 13,808,099 | 1,231,039 55 
AC / ( | 3,070,009 664,000 5t 
A/ 2,981,090) 199,099 l4 


PUBLIC-LAND ENTRIES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3797) 
validating certain applications for and entries of public lands, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask leave that the reading of the amend- 
ments may be dispensed with. I move that the Senate disagree 
to the House amendments, and request a conference with the 
House, and that the Chair appoint the conferees. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not like to interrupt 
the Senator from Montana in reference to this particular bill, 
but there is an appropriation bill before the Senate which was 
reported some days ago, and it has been before the Senate the 
entire day and no progress has been made on it. 

Mr. MYERS. This is just a request for a conference. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I expect to move an adjournment at 
half past 6 o'clock, so that these matters may be taken up in 
the morning hour to-morrow. There are but nine days left of 
this session, and I think the Senate ought to give some oppor- 
tunity for the consideration of the supply bills that it is neces- 
sary to have passed. 

Mr. MYERS. This will take only a minute, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I intend to move that the Senate ad- 
journ at half past 6 o'clock, so that Senators may have an oppor- 
tunity to bring up these matters in the morning hour to-morrow. 

Mr. MYERS. But I can not do it then. This has no place in 
the morning hour. There is no heading of business at all for it. 
This is a privileged question, as I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas in the chair). This 
is a message from the House and is a privileged communication, 
as the Chair understands. The Senate has heard the motion of 
the Senator from Montana that the Senate refuse to concur in 
the House amendments and asks for a conference with the House. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Myers, Mr. RANSDELL, and Mr. Smoor conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14078) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other pur- 
poses. 

DEMOBILIZATION OF TROOPS, 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am very sorry to take a minute 
or so, particularly after the remarks of the Senator in charge 
of this bill; and I think his remarks are entirely justified. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They were not personal at all. 

Mr. REED. I know they were not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I simply wanted to proceed with the 
appropriation bill; that is all. 

Mr. REED. In what I said this afternoon I undertook to 
call attention not to the general shortcomings of the War De- 
partment but to the fact that our soldiers are being held in 
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camp and that they are not being sent home as rapidly as we 
want them—at least, not as rapidly as some of us want them. 
I did not undertake a criticism of the way in which the War 
Department had conducted the war, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I did not say that the 
Senator had. I was criticizing generally the statements that 
had been made in the last two or three months in this Chamber, 
principally by Senators upon the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. REED. Well, the Senator got me so confused and mixed 
with Senators on the other side and with the criticism that I 
confess I could not differentiate between myself and them; but 
that is all right. The Senator never means to do an injustice 
to anybody, and I know he would not do one to me, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No, sir. 

Mr. REED. But I wish to take a minute to call attention 
to the fact that every time anybody calls attention to anything 
that is wrong the cry is always raised, “ You are criticizing 
everything that is done.” That is the cloak under which refuge 
is taken in every case. 

Now, I want it understood that the Congress has a right to 
criticize. It is true that there are a good many men who have 
lost the power of criticism. There are some men who are 
under some kind of hypnotic influence that has made it im- 
possible for them to do anything except to exclaim, “ Me, too!” 
to every proposition which comes over to them. They stand in 
the light of the great white throne of glory, blinded, and they 
do whatever they are told to do, regardless of their opinions. 
In fact, they cease to have any opinions. Now, that is just a 
little nauseating, and I do not wonder that the Congress 
comes into the contempt of the public and into the contempt 
of the Executive. I do not think it is the business of Con- 
gress to stand here and pick flaws with everything, but neither 
do I think it is the business of Congress to do nothing but 
stand here in the attitude of glorification, singing Te Deum 
laudamus.” 

The thing that I want to say at this moment is that I am 
sorry the War Department is sending out any such mess of 
figures as it gave here to-day. I am sorry it has resorted to it. 
There were many good things done in this war; many things 
were splendidly done; but I will tell you that the best job that 
was done in this war was not done by the War Department. It 
was done in the homes of America, where there was raised the 
best material for soldiers that God ever put on this earth. That 
job was not done by the War Department. Another thing the 
War Department did not do: It did not produce the wealth of 
this country. That was produced by the people. 

Now, far be it from me to stand here and harshly criticize. 
Many things may be praised, but when the War Department 
sends in figures here, trying to convince this body and the 
country that every supply was on hand, that everything was 
just as it ought to be, that it performed miracles, that it had 
airplanes that darkened the skies, and all that sort of stuff, it 
is 5 telling the truth, and it is not reflecting any credit upon 
itself. 

I am going to read a telegram, and I have a lot more like it. 
I am just going to read it to show how misleading figures can be: 

SEPTEMBER 13. 


Experience of last three months, during which our tonnage receipts 
fell far short of our expectations, made it necessary to call attention in 
most positive terms to conditions which have resulted 


Mr. SMOOT. Was that in 1918? 
Mr. REED. Oh, yes. 


It has been necessary to place combatant troops in the lines shortly 
after their arrival in France. Divisions have at intervals been em- 
plored in quiet or active sectors according to their degree of training, 
ut all must be 3 if we are to reap full advantage of the present 
favorable situation. In most essential articles of engineer a uar- 
termaster equipment we are over our estimated allotments for June, 
July, and August, but all other departments are short in percentages 
red on a tonnage allotment basis, as follows: Ordnance Department, 
per cent; Signal ore 52 per cent; Chemical Warfare Service, 51 
per cent; Medical Corps, 3 per cent ; Motor Transport, 81 per cent; and 
railroad transportation, 20 per cent. At the present time our ability 
to ly and maneuver our forces depends largely on motor trans- 
rtation. The shortage in motor transportation particularly em- 
rrassing, now due to the shortage of horses for our ho rawn 
transports. We are able to carry out present plans due to the fact— 


Now, notice this— 


that we have been able to borrow, temporarily, large numbers of trucks 
and ambulances the French. We have also borrowed 15 American 
am ce sections from Italy. The shortage of ambulances to move 
our wounded is critical. Attention is called to our shortage in motor 
transportation, as contained in our cable 1606, subparagraph A, 
These shortages have been a ented by troops arriving since that time. 
In this connection attention is called to the fact that we have alread 
been called upon to equip with motor 5 8 of the 10 divi. 
sions which have come over to us from the British. 

We have reached the point where we can no longer improvise or 
borrow. The most important plans and operations s ajea upon cer- 
tainty that the bome Government will deliver at French port material 


and Ipment called for. It u 
— Bi papori arreen and . hii} or Da Penal 
in France be sufficient to deliver material and equipment properly pro- 
portioned in kind and amounts to meet the needs of our troops. The 
need of motor transportation is urgent. It is not understood why 
ter advantage has not been taken of deck ce to ship motor trucks. 
transportation, which in tact tt relleves,” Gon tat tat tae Oe ee 
shipping authorities ? 7 r trees ha TARA 
PERSHING. 

Now, I have a stack of these here, and I do not intend to read 
them, for there is no use encouraging people, but I do not want 
very much more of this stuff sent over by the War Department; 
or I will read it, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say merely one word 
at this time about the custom that has grown up in the depart- 
ments here in Washington. There is not a citizen in the United 
States who does not know that there has been some splendid 
work done by every one of our departments. We have had 
some officials in the departments who could not have done better, 
and no one else could have done more than they did, but there 
were other officials who were a total failure, and it ill becomes 
anyone to try to make an excuse for them. 

I have noticed of late that if there is a criticism either in 
the House or in the Senate the same parties who are criticized 
send up a load of stuff from the departments and get some ono 
to get up in the Senate or the House and read it as an excuse. 
I think that that practice ought to be stopped. Senators can 
get all the information they desire at any time they wish it 
without having some little official down in one of the depart- 
ments who has been criticized, as soon as he hears about it, 
send a telephone message up and send a whole lot of stuff to 
encumber the RECORD. 

I am one who has not uttered a word of criticism in relation 
to the war and the caring for every department of it, but that 
does not mean that I do not know that there have been criminal 
mistakes, That does not mean that I do not know the waste 
has been indefensible, and the people’s money has been squan- 
dered by the hundreds of millions of dollars, and there has not 
been any return from it. My whole thought and idea was to win 
the war, and I did not care if the head of a department came 
before the Appropriations Committee and asked for a billion 
dollars; I did not go into the question as to whether it was all 
wanted immediately or not; I made the statement upon the floor 
of the Senate that I was going to vote for all that was asked, 
and I would hold the administration responsible for the expendi- 
ture of the money. The time will come when they will have to 
answer for it, Mr. President. If it is well spent, the American 
people will know it, and if it has been squandered in any way 
the American people will be advised of it. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING PROBLEM. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
when the Senate convenes on Monday, the 24th instant, I shali 
present a brief diagnosis of the American shipping problem 
arising out of the recent world war. 


MARKET PRICE OF LIBERTY BONDS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to refer 
for just a moment to the statement made by the chairman of the 
Finance Committee with reference to liberty bonds. It is a good 
ways from that in the Record now, but he made one statement 
that I do not think ought to be passed over without notice, He 
stated that all those who purchased the 34 per cent liberty bonds 
did it knowing that the bonds would go below par. 

Mr. President, those who are accustomed to dealing in bonds 
probably knew that, but in my judgment the great mass of the 
people who purchased a small amount of bonds—a $50 bond or a 
$100 bond—did not know it. As a matter of fact, men went all 
over this country stating from public platforms that every man 
who bought a $50 bond was simply investing $50, and he would 
get that $50 back with the interest whenever he wanted it. That 
was uttered by four-minute men all over the country, by rep- 
resentatives of the Government, by Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, and by the Secretary of the Treasury himself 
in his trips throughout the country. As I said, the men who are 
accustomed to deal in bonds probably knew that they would be 
below par, but the ordinary citizen in purchasing those bonds 
thought he was getting $50 worth when he got a $50 bond. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, bearing upon the point 
which the Senator from Washington has called to the attention 
of the Senate, I desire to have the Secretary read a letter which 
I have received in reference to the bonds and the price at which 
they are sellipg. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THomas in the chair). The 
Secretary will read as requested. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 
Fork Coal, Co., 


Stas 
Slab Fork, W. Va., February N, 1919. 
Hon, HOWARD SUTHERLAND, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dran SENATOR: From the papers I see that Mr. Glass, Secretary 
of the 2 ae ane Congress to place before the people in 
April a so-called victory loan. 

ported four liberty loans and will support the victory loan. 
But un either Congress or Secretary Glass does something to raise 
the liberty bonds scattered about the country to par, I fear we of 
Raleigh County, W. Va., will have a hard time raising our quota. 

The four-minute men and others led the people to believe that 
bonds were money, and the United States bonds would all be of 
the same value. Since work has gone to the bad many miners are 
selling their bonds, and don't understand why a $50 bond is only 
worth $46 or thereabouts. The bond sharks are doi a thrivi 
business, I understand that $50 bonds have sold at Slab Fork for $35. 

Many business men who subscribed for $1,000 to $5,000 of bonds 
are worried over the market condition of the bonds and are not as 
enthusiastic about the coming victory loan as we would like to have 
them, And if this victory loan bond is made so inviting that it will 
drive the liberties lower on the market 1 very much fear the mining 
world will do but little, if anything, in the co victory drive. 

Exempt all liberty bonds from taxes. Give the same rate of interest 
for liberty bonds and victory bonds and you will restore confidence 


and invite thrift. 
Yours, truly, W. Gaston CAPERTON, 


i General Manager. 
} LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14078) making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 

` ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill at line 24, 
on page 43, and read as follows: 

Bureau of War Risk Insurance: For ex 
Risk Insurance, as authorized by law: 
and commissioners, and of such deputies, assistan accountants, ex- 

, clerks, and other employees in the District of Columbia as the 


ry of the Treasury may deem necessary, $9,509,630; stationery 


and minor office supplies, $150,000; miscellaneous expenses, including 


telephones, telegrams, freight, express, fo ge, not exceeding 
$100 for strect car fares, not 3 for law books. books 
of reference, and 1 25,000; printing and binding, to be done 
at the Government Printing Office, and necessary printing of forms, etc., 
for use abroad may be done ab $125,000; furniture, 
lies, $175,000; traveling expenses (exclusive of field 
55000 salaries 


tions), 
8 
investigations and ex 
mer exclusively on the 


is ph shall be engaged 
work of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance during the fiscal year 1920, 


Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator from Alabama 
that I never noticed when the bill was under consideration by 
the committee the item in line 13, on page 44, “ exclusive of field 

investigation,“ $5,000 for traveling expenses. I thought all 
travel allowances were for field investigations. This is new, is 
it not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will have to look into the matter. I 
will say to the Senator I do not remember whether it was car- 
ried in last year’s bill or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not a copy of last year’s bill before me. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will find it in a minute. I am inclined 
to think that this is a reappropriation. 

Mr. WARREN. If it were in the last bill it would be noted 
in the committee print, would it not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that that is 
the current law; it is the customary language. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have just turned to the committee print and 
I see that those words were used in the last year’s appropria- 
tion bill. I see it was put in by the House and I will not ob- 
ject to it. 

2 Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should like to ask the chairman of the 

“subcommittee in charge of the bill whether he is satisfied with 
the wording of the provision, beginning on line 9, page 44, which 
reads: 

Printing and binding, to be done at the Government Printing Office, 
and necessary 1 of forms, etc., for use abroad may be done 
abroad, $125,000. 

It does not seem to me that that conveys a clear intention. 
It provides that the work shall be done at the Government 
Printing Office and then that it may be done abroad if for use 


abroad. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. There is a general law that all printing 
of that class shall be done at the Government Printing Office. 
There is an exception made in this particular case where it is 
impossible to do it at the Government Printing Office. I think 
that is all. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Would it not be necessary, then, to 
separate the items and provide specifically for printing abroad? 


mses of the Bureau of War 
‘or salaries of the director 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. This language has been carried in the 
bill, as it is now, for some years and never has given any trouble, 
We have operated under it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill with reference to line 15. It reads: 

Salaries and expenses of employees engaged in field investigations and 
expenses of not more than elght temporary branch offices, $1,000,000. 

Where are these temporary branch offices? What are they 
for? Why are they temporary? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator will pardon me for just a 
moment. If I can turn to the hearing I can give more full in- 
formation. My understanding is that there were certain tem- 
porary offices to aid in the expedition of the work of classifica- 
tion and investigation. A 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Where were they located? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will not read all the hearing, but this 
will give an idea. The Senator will find the same matter was 
discussed by Mr. Brown, who was then acting chief of this bu- 
reau, and Mr. Nesbit, on page 1019 of the hearings before the 
House committee. This throws light on it. It is stated on page 
1020 by Mr. Nesbit: 

At least 40,000 allotments and allowances are paid to ple in for- 
eign countries—15,000 in Italy, 2,500 in Greece, and in 15 oF 16 other 
foreign countries. These cases all require investigation. 

These outside offices were established for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the validity of the claims for allowances. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Those offices are really in other 
countries. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My understanding is that some of them 
are in the United States; that not all of them are in foreign 
countries, but a part are in foreign countries and a part in this 
country. It is to facilitate the question of investigation as to 
whether the allotments were valid and not fraudulent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suppose that they were consid- 
ered necessary during the exigencies of the war, and when we get 
down to a normal basis they are expected to be done away with. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I suppose when the war is over and we 
get down to a normal basis a very large proportion of the ma- 
chinery of this office and the expensive work will be abolished, 
although the office itself will be a permanent office in the future. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; and there will be a very 
large force too. 

Mr. President, I simply want to say that, as the Senator 
understands, when this bill was brought out of the subcom- 
mittee it was put through the full committee very speedily, and 
some of us at work elsewhere did not have an opportunity to 
go over the bill very fully when it was reported from the sub- 
committee. While I am a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations I did not have an opportunity to participate very 
much in the consideration of the bill. As I said, it was called 
up and hurried through, and my recollection is in the afternoon 
when the Senate was in session. There were some matters I 
had to look after and I could not be there. If I ask questions 
about some of the items that is the reason why. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am only too glad to 
give any information that I can in reference to this bill. I 
am only too glad to have the attention of the Senate directed 
to the bill. This bill takes care of the salaries of all the execu- 
tive depariments of the Government and it would be very hard 
for the Government to run without it. We have been in session 
to-day for over six hours. We have read one page of the bill. 
At this rate I think we will get through probably a dozen pages 
before the 4th of March, but as long as the time is occupied 
in the consideration of the bill I have no objection at all. 

Mr. President, I am going to move for an executive session 
for a few minutes, as one of the Senators desires to refer a 
nomination. That will take only a minute. Then I wish to 
announee when that is over I intend to move that the Senate 
take an adjournment until 11 o'clock to-morrow, but I want to 
ask the Senate as far as this particular bill is concerned, if 
it is possible, to let us get down to-morrow and really consider 
the bill, because I think it really would be a reflection on the 
Senate if we finally scrapped these great supply bills without 
a reasonable effort to pass them. 

In the last analysis, Mr. President, the principal business to 
which Congress should direct its efforts is to pass the revenue 
bills to raise the money to run the Government and to pass the 
supply bills that will take care of the machinery and operations 
of the Government; and very little along that line has been 
done at this session of Congress, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. ‘ 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
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the bill (S. 4723) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 12211) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 13308) making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 15835) making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

H. R. 15835. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After four minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

: ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I move that the Senate adjourn until 
to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, Febru- 
ary 20, 1919, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, February 19, 1919. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, our Father in heaven, for the brave men who 
answered the call of the colors when the world was imperiled, 
and those who braved the dangers of the ocean, who did their 
work and did it well, and are now returning to the land they 
love, with new laurels added to the American soldier, with Old 
Glory upheld and sustained through the perilous fight—her 
stars and stripes still streaming o'er us with added luster. 

Some are coming back strong and well, others sick and 
wounded. Some are left where they fell on the field of carnage. 

May those who come back have a warm welcome and be held 
in sacred memory by all true lovers of liberty. 

God grant that the principles they fought for may live and be 
a blessing to mankind. Grant that the dead may live in our 
memory, the wounded be ours to care for. In Christ's name. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. É 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
BARNHART, for one day, on account of illness. 

LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY ADDRESS OF MR. SLOAN. 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address by Hon. 
Cartes H. Stoan, of Nebraska, on the life and character of 
Lincoln before the Grand Army of the Republic, the Woman’s 
Relief Corps, and other patriotic organizations, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech made by 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] on Lincoln's Birthday. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

HON. JOUETT SHOUSE. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the appointment of my col- 
league, Hon. Joverr SHovuss, to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman asks leave to print in the 
Record a speech about his colleague, Mr. Snousz, becoming 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. n 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to bill and joint resolutions of the 
following titles : 

S. 3646. An act to grant rights of way over Government lands 
for dam and reservoir purposes, for the conservation and storage 
of water to be used by the city of San Diego, Cal., and for other 


purposes ; 

S. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution authorizing the erection on the 
public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memorial 
to Francis Asbury; and 

S. J. Res. 208. Joint resolution providing that one term of the 
United States District Court for the Eastern Judicial District of 
Oklahoma shall be held annually at Hugo, Okla. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 18462) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, had requested a 
conference with the House of Representatives on the bill and 
amendments and had appointed Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. RANspett, 
ae Mr. Jones of Washington as the conferees on the part of the 

enate, 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. Speaker, I move to discharge the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries from consideration 
of House resolution 562, calling upon the President for certain 
information in accordance with section 12 of the shipping act 
approved September 7, 1916. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send up the resolution, 
and it will be reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
requested, if not incompatible with the public interest, to report to the 
House of Representatives for its information all the facts within the 
knowledge of the United States Shipping Board, as required to be re- 
percent by section 12 of the act entitled “An act to establish a United 

tates Shipping Board, and for other purposes, 1 September 7, 

1916, including the recommendations made by the United States Ship- 
ping Board relating to seamen's wages, equa tion of the higher cost, 
f any, of poang snipe in American yards, and the method or policy 
adopted for operating American ships in competition with foreign-owned 
ships, whether by the United States Government or by private corpora- 
tions or individual American citizens; also full information as to the 
8 which have been adopted for providing stations for furnishing 
uel for United States vessels in all parts of the world. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the point 
of order that the resolution is not privileged. What committee 
has the resolution been referred to? A 

Mr. MANN. The Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It strikes me from hearing it 
read that it calls for a question of policy. Of course I have not 
seen a copy of the resolution, 

Mr. MANN. I will give the gentleman a copy. The gentle- | 
man's impression is a very natural one, from listening to the 
reading of the resolution; but what the resolution calls for is a 
statement of fact as to recommendations which have been made 
by the Shipping Board as to certain subjects. That is purely 
a question of fact. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman understands 
that I was merely reserving the point of order until I could read 
the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly, I understand; but what it calls for is 
recommendations, among other things, which have been made 
as to equalization of costs, the payment of seamen’s wages, and 
the policy to be pursued, so it does not call for any conclusions. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I see now that it does not call 
for any explanations, but merely for facts. 

Mr. MANN. It calls for recommendations which have already 
been made. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I withdraw the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on discharging the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries from further con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

RETENTION OF UNIFORMS BY SOLDIERS. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
H. R. 13366, known as the bill for the retention of uniforms by 
the soldiers, be laid before the House, and that the House dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments and ask for a conference, 
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The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 13366) 
permitting any person who has served in the United States Army 
or Marine Corps in the present war to retain his uniform and 
personal equipment, and to wear the same under certain condi- 
tions, with Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unant- 
mous consent that the House disagree to the Senate amendments 
and ask for a conference. 

There was no objection; and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. Dent, Mr. Fers, and Mr. 
KAHN. 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 13308) making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other purposes, 


Mr. MANN. Is not the gentleman willing to let that go over 
until to-morrow morning? 
Mr. MOON. We are very anxious to get through with this, 


I do nat think it will take over half an hour. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. 
| The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

Mr. MOON. I ask unanimous consent to read the statement 
in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
have the statement read in lieu of the report. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the House conferees. 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1088). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13308) making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
8, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 86, 39, 40, 41, and 49. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 84, 35, 37, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 50, 
51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 
70, and 73, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
* $5,000,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof ‘ $6,000,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate insert the following: 

“That hereafter all days, other than the holidays enumerated 
in the act of July 28, 1916, making appropriations for the Postal 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, set aside by 
the President of the United States as holidays to be observed by 
the other departments of the Government throughout the 
United States shall be construed as applicable to the Postal 
Service in the same manner and to the same extent as the 
executive departments.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
! Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate insert the following: 
' “That out of this appropriation the Postmaster General is 
authorized to expend not exceeding $850,500 for the purchase of 
aeroplanes and the operation and maintenance of aeroplane mail 
service between such points, including service to and between 
points in Alaska, as he may determine. The Postmaster General 
in expending this.appropriation shall purchase, as far as prac- 
ticable, such available and suitable equipment and supplies for 
the aeroplane mail service as may be owned by or under construc- 
tion for the War Department or the Navy Department when no 
Jonger required because of the cessation of war activities, and 
it shall be his duty to first ascertain if such articles of the char- 
.acter described may be secured from the War Department or the 
Navy Department before purchasing such equipment or sup- 
plies elsewhere. If such equipment or supplies, other than emer- 
gency supplies, are purchased elsewhere than from the War 
Department or the Navy Department, the Postmaster General 
shall report such action to Congress, together with the reasons 
for such purchases. All articles purchased from either of said 
departments shall be paid for at a reasonable price considering 


wear and tear and general condition. Said departments are 
authorized to sell such equipment and supplies to the Post Office 
Department under the conditions specified, and the proceeds of 
such sales shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts: Provided further, That the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy are hereby authorized and directed to de- 
liver immediately to the Postmaster General, as he may request, 
and as hereinbefore provided, such aeroplane machines, supplies, 
equipment, and parts as may be serviceable and available for the 
aeroplane mail service, the same to be out of any equipment that 
the War Department or the Navy Department has on hand or 
under construction, the War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment appropriations to be credited with the equipment turned 
over to the Post Office Department: And provided further, That 
separate accounts be kept of the amount expended for aeroplane 
mail service.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
“ $1,500,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof “ $2,000,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate insert the following: 

“ Provided, That hereafter rural carriers assigned to horse- 
drawn vehicle routes on which daily service is performed shall 
receive $24 per mile per annum for each mile said routes are in 
excess of 24 miles or major fraction thereof, based on actual 
mileage, and rural carriers assigned to horse-drawn vehicle 
routes on which triweekly service is performed shall receive 
$12 per mile per annum for each mile said routes are in excess 
of 24 miles or major fraction thereof, based on actual mileage: 
Provided further, That during the fiscal year 1920 the pay of 
carriers who furnish and maintain their own motor vehicles and 
who serve routes not less than 50 miles in length may be fixed 
at not exceeding $2,250 per annum.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 69, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the amendment proposed by the Senate restore the word 
“herein,” at the end of line 15 on page 28, and add the follow- 
ing: : Provided, further, That no assistant postmaster or 
supervisory official at offices of the first class shall receive a less 
salary than $100 per annum in excess of the sixth-grade salary 
provided for clerks and carriers in the City Delivery Service, 
nor shall an assistant postmaster at any office of the second 
class be paid a less salary than that paid the highest-salaried 
clerk or letter carrier employed in such office: Provided further, 
That the provisions of this section shall not apply to employees 
who receive a part of their pay from any outside sources under 
cooperative arrangement with the Post Office Department, or to 
employees who serve voluntarily or receive only a nominal com- 
pensation: And provided further, That the increased compensa- 
tion at the rate of 10 per cent and 15 per cent for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, and the increased compensation for 
the fiseal year ending June 30, 1919, shall not be computed as 
salary in construing this section. So much as may be necessary, 
for the increases provided for in this act is hereby appro- 
priated ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 71: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 71, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That the act entitled ‘An act to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in the construction of rural 
post roads, and for other purposes,’ approved July 11, 1916, is 
hereby amended to provide that the term ‘rural post roads,’ as 
used in section 2 of said act, shall be construed to mean any 
public road a major portion of which is now used or ean be 
used, or forms a connecting link not to exceed 10 miles in length 
of any road or roads now or hereafter used for the transporta- 
tion of the United States mails, excluding every street and road 
in a place having a population, as shown by the latest available 
Federal census, of 2,500 or more, except that portion of any 
such street or road along which the houses average more than 
200 feet apart: Provided, That section 6 of said act be further 
amended so that the limitation of payments not to exceed 
$10,000 per mile, exclusive of the cost of bridges of more than 
20 feet clear span, which the Secretary of Agriculture may 
make, be, and the same is, increased to $20,000 per mile. 

“Sec. 6. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of said act, as herein amended, there is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
following additional sums: The sum of $50,000,000 for the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1919, and available immediately; the sum 
of $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920; and the 
gum of $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921; said 
additional sums to be expended in accordance with the provi- 
sions of said act: Provided, That where the constitution of any 
State prohibits the same from engaging upon internal improve- 
ments, or from contracting public debts for extraordinary pur- 
poses in an amount sufficient to meet the monetary requirements 
of the act of July 11, 1916, or any act amendatory thereof, or 
restricts annual tax levies for the purpose of constructing and 
improving roads and bridges, and where a constitutional altera- 
tion or amendment to overcome either or all of such prohibitions 
must be submitted to a referendum at a general election, the 
sum to which such State is entitled under the method of appor- 
tionment provided in the act of July 11, 1916, or any act amenda- 
tory thereof, shall be withdrawn by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury from the principal fund appropriated by the act of July 11, 
1916, or any act amendatory thereof, upon receipt of the certifi- 
cation of the governor of such State to the existence of either 
or all of said prohibitions, and such sum shall be carried by the 
Secretary. of the Treasury as a separate fund for future dis- 
bursement as hereinafter provided: Provided further, That 
when, by referendum, the constitutional alterations or amend- 
ments necessary to the enjoyment of the sum so withdrawn have 
been approved and ratified by any State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, upon receipt of certification from the governor of such 
State to such effect, shall immediately make available to such 
State, for the purposes set forth in the act of July 11, 1916, or 
any act amendatory thereof, the sum withdrawn as herein- 
before provided: Provided further, That nothing herein shall be 
deemed to prevent any State from receiving such portion of said 
principal sum as is available under its existing constitution 
and laws: Provided further, That in the expenditure of this 
fund for labor preference shall be given, other conditions being 
equal, to honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
but any other preference or discrimination among citizens of the 
United States in connection with the expenditure of this appro- 
priation is hereby declared to be unlawful. 

“Sec. 7. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized in his discretion to transfer to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture all available war material, equipment, and supplies not 
needed for the purposes of the War Department, but suitable 
for use in the improvement of highways, and that the same be 
distributed among the highway departments of the several 
States to be used on roads constructed in whole or in part by 
Federal aid, such distribution to be made upon a value basis 
of distribution the same as provided by the Federal aid road act, 
appreved July 11, 1916: Provided, That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; at his discretion, may reserve from such distribution 
not to exceed 10 per cent of such material, equipment, and 
supplies for use in the construction of national forest roads or 
other roads constructed under his direct supervision. 

“Sec, 8. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, the sum of $3,000,000, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, the sum of $3,000,000, and for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, the sum of $3,000,000, available until 
expended by the Secretary of Agriculture in cooperation with 
the proper officials of the State, Territory, insular possession, 
or county, in the survey, construction, and maintenance of roads 
and trails within or partly within the national forests, when 
necessary for the use and development of resources’ of the same 
or desirable for the proper administration, protection, and im- 
provement of any such forest. Out of the sums so appropriated 
the Secretary of Agriculture may, without the cooperation of 
such officials, survey, construct, and maintain any road or trail 
within a national forest which he finds necessary for the proper 
administration, protection, and improvement of such forest, or 
which in his opinion is of national importance. In the expendi- 
ture of this fund for labor preference shall be given, other con- 
ditions being equal, to honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, 
and marines. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture shall make annual report to 
Congress of the amounts expended hereunder.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 72: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 72, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

Strike out the language proposed by the Senate, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 9. That no officer or enlisted man of the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps shall be detailed for work on the roads which 
come within the provisions of this act except by his own con- 
sent: And provided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
through the War Department shall ascertain the number of 
days any such soldiers, sailors, and marines haye worked on the 


public roads in the several States (other than reads within the 
limits of cantonments or military reservations in the several 
States) during the existing war and also the location where 
they worked and their names and rank, and report to Congress 
at the beginning of its next regular session: Provided further, 
That when any officer or enlisted man in the Army, the Navy, 
or the Marine Corps shall have been or may be in the future 
detailed for labor in the building of roads or other highway 
construction or repair work (other than roads within the 
limits of cantonments or military reservations in the several 
States) during the existing war, the pay of such officer or en- 
listed man shall be equalized to conform to the compensation 
paid to civilian employees in the same or like employment and 
the amount found to be due such officers, soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, less the amount of his pay as such officer, soldier, 
Sailor, or marine, shall be paid to him from the 1920 appro- 
priation herein allotted to the States wherein such highway 
construction or repair work was or will be performed.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

JoHN A. Moon, 

THos. M, BELL 

A. B. ROUSE, 

H. STEENERSON, 

Martın B. MADDEN, 

Lanagers on the part of the House. 

J. H. BANKHEAD, 

CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 

TxHos. W. HARDWICK, 

Cuas. E. TOWNSEND, 

JoHN W. WEEKS, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreement of the House to the amendments of the Senate 
to H. R. 13308, entitled, “An act making appropriations for the 
service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, and for other purposes,” submit the following 
written statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conferees as to each of said amendments. 

The Senate recedes from amendments numbered 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 39, 40, and 41. These amendments proposed 
to increase the compensation of superyisory officials in post 
offices of the first and second class, inspectors in the post-office 
inspection service, and assistant division superintendents in the 
Railway Mail Service, reeeiving salaries in excess of $2,200 per 
annum, from an increase of 5 per cent, as proposed by the 
House, to approximately 10 per cent, as proposed by the amend- 
ments of the Senate. 

The managers upon the part of the House agree to amend- 
ments numbered 4, 5, 6, 7, 12, 13, 20, 21, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 34, 
85, 42, and 43, which necessarily increases the amount of the 
appropriation for the payment of salaries to postal employees 
provided for in the various sections of the bill, because of the 
legislation contained in section 2, which extends the temporary 
increases, with slight modifications, hereinafter explained in 
connection with amendments 51 to 69, inclusive, provided for in 
the current fiscal year. The bill as it passed the House did not 
provide for the increased appropriations in the various sections 
of the bill necessary to carry out the provisions of section 2, 
except by general language making available the necessary 
funds without specifically stating the amount. The Senate, by 
its amendments in the various sections of the bill, made the 
necessary increases in the total amounts. 

On amendment 8: Increases the compensation to postmasters 
at offices of the first, second, and third class from $35,000,000 
to $36,500,000. This is necessary because of the legislation 
proposed by the House and concurred in by the Senate author- 
izing the Postmaster General to readjust the salaries of such 
postmasters, effective July 1, 1919, in accordance with the law 
regulating the salaries of postmasters prior to the war, except 
that in making such adjustment no allowance shall be made 
for the revenue derived from increased rates on first-class mail. 

On amendment 9: Increasing the number of assistant post- 
masters from 50 to 60 at salaries not to exceed $3,000 per 
annum becomes necessary because of the advance in salary of 
postmasters at first-class offices in consequence of the legis- 
lation authorizing the readjustment of the salaries of post- 
masters at offices of the first, second, and third class. 

The managers upon the part of the House agree to amend- ° 
ment 22, providing for the promotion of 85 per cent of clerks 
in first and second class post offices from the fifth to the 
sixth grade and the promotion of 15 per cent of sixth-grade 
clerks to special clerks in grades of $1,300 and $1,400 in view 
of section 2, which supersedes the act of March 2, 1907, classi- 
fying clerks and city letter carriers in first and second class 
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post offices, and restores automatic promotions. Under the re- 
classification act of July 2, 1918, clerks and carriers are auto- 
matically advanced $100 per year to the sixth grade at a salary 
of $1,500 per annum. The managers upon the part of the House 
agree to amendment 23 because the language stricken out is 
unnecessary in view of the reclassification act of July 2, 1918. 

The managers on the part of the House agree to amend- 
ment 24 substituting the word“ hereafter” for the word “ there- 
after” which was a clerical error in the print of the bill as it 
passed the House. 

On amendment 25: Agreed to by the managers of the House, 
inserts the word “ practicable ” in the legislation proposed by the 
House requiring the employment of a substitute clerk if available 
rather than requiring a regular clerk to work overtime. The 
effect of the legislation as it passed the House, as pointed out 
by officials of the Post Office Department, would in many in- 
stances seriously interfere with prompt handling of the mails. 

On amendment 30: Increases the amount for temporary and 
auxiliary clerk hire and for substitute clerk hire from $5,- 
000,000, as proposed in the amendment of the Senate, to 
$6,000,000, which the Post Office Department insists will be 
necessary for the service during the next fiscal year. As it 
passed the House the appropriation was for $6,500,000. 

On amendment 36: As proposed by the Senate strikes out the 
House provision which diverted $60,000 from the appropriation 
for vehicle allowance, etc., for the erection and equipment of a 
garage on a site owned by the Government adjoining the post- 
office building in the District of Columbia and inserted in lieu 
thereof an amendment authorizing the Postmaster General, in 
his discretion, to contract for pneumatic mail tube service upon 
such terms as may be agreed upon in the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn, and further provided that pending acting by Con- 
gress the properties of the pneumatic mail tube service within 
the basements and subbasements of post-office buildings in 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Chicago; and St. 
Louis be not removed, but remain undisturbed without expense 
to the Government. The Senate recedes from its amendment 
respecting the pneumatic mail tube service and also the amend- 
ment striking out the provision for the construction of a garage. 
The bill as agreed upon contains no provision concerning pneu- 
matic mail tube service. 

On amendment 37: Relates to the compensation for the trans- 
portation of mail on Lake Winnepesaukee from the post office 
at Laconia, N. H., who furnishes his own equipment. This pro- 
vision has been included in all recent appropriation bills. The 
unusual circumstances surrounding this contract, in the opinion 
of the conferees, justifies the legislation. 

On amendment 38: Increases the amount that the Postmaster 
General may expend for Aeroplane Mail Service from $300,000, as 
proposed by the House, to $850,500, and the language proposed by 
the Senate lodges with him larger discretion respecting the char- 
acter of equipment that he may purchase from either the War 
Department or the Navy Department for the service where such 
equipment is no longer necessary for war purposes. The lan- 
guage of the amendment, with certain modifications, agreed to 
by the House, directs the Postmaster General to purchase such 
supplies and equipment either from the War Department or 
Navy Department, if suitable for the Aeroplane Service, at a 
reasonable price, considering wear and tear and general condi- 
tion; and in event purchase of equipment is made elsewere, a 
report shall be submitted to Congress, together with the reasons 
for such purchases. Provision is made that separate accounts 
be kept of the amount expended for Aeroplane Mail Service. In 
the opinion of the managers of the House, the language of the 
Senate amendment is an improvement of the provisions of the 
House, The increased amount was shown to be necessary, in 
view of the fact that $300,000 would not be sufficient to continue 
the experiment for Aeroplane Mail Service upon a basis that 
would demonstrate its usefulness in the Postal Service. With 
the sum of $850,500 proposed the department explains that it 
will be enabled to establish one representative aeroplane mail 
route approximately 1,100 miles in length and provide the neces- 
sary equipment therefor. It was represented that any less sum 
would not be sufficient to insure a fair or thorough experiment. 

On amendment 44: Agreed to by the House managers, in- 
creases from $1.20 to $2 per day the amount that may be allowed 
railway postal clerks assigned to duty in railway post-office cars 
while on duty for more than 10 hours from the time of begin- 
ning their initial run. The practice of the department is to di- 
vide the sum into four equal parts, allowing, under present law, 
30 cents for each meal and 30 cents for a bed. The conferees are 
of the opinion that 30 cents for these items is not sufficient under 
present conditions, Under the law the clerk is entitled only to 
the amount expended by him, not to exceed 30 cents per item. 

On amendment 45: Increases the appropriation for wrapping 
twine and tying devices from $420,000 to $560,000, which the 


See insists is necessary to take care of the growth of the 
service. 

On amendment 46: Increases the amount of $1,500,000 pro- 
posed by the Senate to $2,000,000, for the purchase, manufae- 
ture, and repair of mail bags, etc. As it passed the House, the 
appropriation was for $2,435,000. The increased appropriation 
over the bill last year is necessary because of the growth of the 
service and the immense quantity of mail bags necessary for the 
over-seas mail service, where it is explained that large quan- 
tities of mail bags have been lost or used by the War Depart- 
ment for emergency military purposes. A 

On amendment 47: The increased appropriation is necessary 
to carry out the provisions of section 2, which increases the 
salaries of rural-delivery carriers 25 per cent in excess of their 
basic salary, which is an increase of 5 per cent over the in- 
crease proposed by the House. 

On amendment 48: The language proposed by the Senate con- 
tinues the allowance of $24 per mile to rural carriers in each 
mile traveled in excess of 24 miles and increases for the fiscal 
year the compensation for motor-vehicle carriers who serve 
routes not less than 50 miles in length from $2,160 per annum 
to $2,250 per annum, an advance over the current temporary in- 
crease of 5 per cent. 

On amendment 49; This amendment restores the provision 
of the House appropriating $1,250,000 for village delivery serv- 
ice and also provides service in communities adjacent to cities 
having City Delivery Service. 

On amendment 50: This amendment decreased from $1,000,000, 
the amount provided for experimental motor-vehicle truck serv- 
ice, to $300,000 and prescribes the conditions under which the 
experiments may be made which in the opinion of the con- 
ferees is necessary and essential to a determination of the 
wisdom of such service. 

On amendments numbered 51, 52, 58, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, and 69: These amendments extend 
to employees in the Postal Service increased salary allowances 
because of the high cost of living throughout the country. As 
it passed the House the increased allowance was made perma- 
nent law. The Senate by its amendments limits the increases 
to the next fiscal year. 

Section 2 of the bill as agreed to in conference in effect is 
the same as proposed by the House with the exception that it 
is temporary and increases the compensation for rural-delivery 
carriers and motor-route carriers, on routes in excess of 50 miles 
in length to 25 per cent in advance of their basic salaries, or 5 
per cent in addition to the increases proposed by the House, 
Section 2 is further amended by a proyision agreed to in con- 
ference as a substitute for an amendment proposed by the 
Senate, which provides that in offices of the first class no assist- 
ant postmaster or supervisory official shall receive a less salary 
than $100 per annum in excess of the sixth grade salary pro- 
vided for clerks and carriers in the City Delivery Service and 


‘in offices of the second class that assistant postmasters shall 


not be paid a less salary than that paid the highest-salaried clerk 
or letter carrier employed in such office. 

Section 2 restores automatic promotions to clerks and car- 
riers and railway postal clerks. The per cent increases for 
employees as provided in the current appropriation bill is con- 
tinued for another year. The $200 increase for assistant post- 
masters and supervisory officials whose salaries are less than 
$2,200, as provided in the current bill, are continued, and the 
salaries of such employees in excess of $2,200 are increased 5 
per cent, the same as in the current law. 

On amendment 70: The language of the Senate amendment 
contained in section 3, which creates a commission to investi- 
gate and readjust the salaries of postal employees, is accepted 
by the managers on the part of the House in lieu of the lan- 
guage as it passed the House. 

On amendment 71: The managers upon the part of the House 
concur in the Senate provision which amends the definition of 
rural post roads on which Federal aid may be applied in their 
construction and maintenance and increases the limit of $10,000 
per mile, which may be expended, to $20,000. Section 6 in- 
creases the appropriations available for Federal aid by $50,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and $75,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and a like sum for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921; and also provides that the amount 
allotted to the various States shali be held as a separate fund in 
the Treasury for future expenditure in such States where the 
fundamental law of the State prohibits appropriations for in- 
ternal improvements until such States have amended the funda- 
mental law so as to be able to participate in the funds provided. 
Provision is also made, other conditions being equal, that in the 
expenditure of the fund preference shall be given to honorably 
discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines. 
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Section 7 directs the Secretary of War in his discretion to 
transfer to the Secretary of Agriculture, for distribution among 
the several States upon the same basis of distribution as pro- 
vided in the Federal aid act of all available war material, equip- 
ment, and supplies not needed for the purposes of the war. 

Section 8 increases the appropriations for the construction of 
roads and trails within or partly within the national forests 
from $1,000,000 per annum during the fiscal years ending June 
80, 1919, 1920, and 1921, by $3,000,000 per annum, and also con- 
tains a provision that preference shall be given in the employ- 
ment of labor, other conditious being equal, to honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

Section 9 prohibits the detail of any officer or enlisted man of 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps in the construction or repair of 
roads that come within the provisions of the act except by his 
own consent, and further directs the Secretary of Agriculture 
to ascertain through the War Department the number of days 
and the location where such soldiers, sailors, and marines have 
worked on the public roads, other than those within the limits 
of cantonments or military reservations, and directs that in 
such cases their compensation shall be equalized to conform to 
that of civilian employees in similar employment, the amount 
found to be due to be deducted from the allotment in the 1920 
appropriation to such State wherein the work was performed, 
Jess his compensation as such soldier or sailor, and paid to him 
from the allotment of such State wherein the work was done. 
The same provisions are made applicable to soldiers, sailors, and 
marines who may be in the future, during the existing war, de- 
tailed to work upon such roads. 

On amendment 73: The House recedes, which is merely a cor- 
rection in the number of the section. 

JoHN A. Moon, 

THos. M. BELL, 

A. B. ROUSE, 

H. STEENERSON, 

MARTIN B. MADDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr Moon] 
is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
think it hardly necessary to discuss this bill except in a very 
general way. You are familiar with the bill. The report is 
rather complete, and the statement of the House conferees is, 
I think, a fair statement of the effect of the provisions of the 
bill and of the Senate amendments, 

Mr. Speaker, when the bill left the House it carried in 
round numbers $357,000,000. However, the House must under- 
stand that that amount did not include the increase of salaries 
for clerks and carriers as provided in the bill. There was at 
the close of the bill a general provision that made the appro- 
priation available for the payment of increase of personnel 
allowed in the bill for carriers and clerks as it had been in the 
previous bill. 

The computation of that amount would have increased the 
figures of the bill as it left the House from three hundred and 
fifty-seven millions to three hundred and ninety eight mil- 
lions in round numbers. So it is but fair to say that the bill 
as it reached the Senate carried nearly $400,000,000, 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. If I understand the gentleman's computation, 
the increase of salaries was about $30,000,000? 

Mr. MOON. Nearly forty million, taking all the increases. 

Mr. GARNER. That is an increase in the present fiscal 
bill? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. The Senate made seventy-odd amendments 
to this bill, but a great number of the amendments are due 
to the fact that they did not calculate the amount of the salaries 
upon the basic law, as the House had done, but it included the 
amount of the increase of salary. That accounts for a great 
many amendments that the Senate put on. 

The Senate added various provisions to the bill. I do not 
deem it necessary to discuss all the items in the bill, but I will 
take up a few of the more important amendments. 

We provided for the clerks and carriers, with their salaries 
and automatic promotion and permanent law. The Senate in- 
sisted that that should be a temporary provision and not per- 
manent, by reason of the fact that both Houses, they said, 
had agreed to a commission for the purpose of adjusting and 
making salaries permanent and that all the other departments 
of the Government had made the salaries temporary. We 
felt that there was some force in the position under these 
circumstances, and therefore we yielded to the suggestion of 
the Senate that the salaries should be made for the fiscal 


year ending June, 1920—making them temporary and not 
permanent. 

On the question of rural carriers the Senate insisted on an 
increase in their pay. It was thought by the House conferees 
that that question ought also to abide the action of the com- 
mission, but so persistent was the Senate that in order to 
have an agreement on the matter at all the majority of the 
House conferees agreed to the increase in the pay of rural 
carriers to the amount of $60 apiece per annum. That is also 
temporary. 

A commission was provided for, to be appointed by the Vice 
President on the part of the Senate and by the Speaker on 
the part of the House, of five men from each body, to con- 
sider the question of salaries, the readjustment of salaries in the 
Postal Service, and the House accepted the language of the 
Senate amendment because it is broader and more compre- 
hensive, I think, and more satisfactory than the language of 
the House, 

On the question of motor trucks the House placed $1,000,000 
in the bill for the purpose of establishing motor-truck commu- 
nication between the country and cities, particularly in that 
portion of the country where the rural routes were not paral- 
leled by the railroads. It seems that the experiment here- 
tofore made, or many experiments, were made along the lines 
of parallel railway and dirt roads. In the collection of the 
matter to be transported a large class of the first-class mail 
was diverted from the railroads to the trucks, and the trucks 
were given credit for it, and the space occupied by the Gov- 
ernment on the railroads was not utilized for the purpose that 
it ought to have been. 

In other words, the experiment was not just what it was 
intended to be. I may as well speak frankly about it, the Post- 
master General did not desire, it appears from the hearings be- 
fore the Senate committee, a larger sum than $70,000 for the 
continuation of this experiment. The Fourth Assistant wanted 
the increase the House gave, $1,000,000, for that purpose. After 
some difficulty the Senate, by a narrow vote, passed the propo- 
sition for $300,000 to continue the experiment and provided lines 
along which the experiment should be made in rather a satis- 
factory way. 

The House conferees thought it best to agree to the $300,000 
and waive the $1,000,000 proposition as carried in the House bill. 

On the aeroplane question there was practically a total change 
from the House provision. It was very clear that the number 
of machines which were authorized to be purchased by the House 
were not at all suitable to aeroplane service to the Post Office 
Department. It transpired that only a very few routes, one a 
long one, could be established and maintained under the appro- 
priation of $850,500 which was agreed to. 

The House conferees thereupon adopted the Senate provision 
for the increase in the Aeroplane Service. 

There was also in the Senate an amendment that provided for 
the use of pneumatic tubes for the department, a provision re- 
quiring that the tubes be left in the condition they were sup- 
posed to be in, in order that the Government might take up that 
service if it deemed it advisable hereafter. The House con- 
ferees felt that that question had been closed, and that the tubes 
as used heretofore were not of the character and type and value 
that they ought to be in carrying the mail; that they were only 
carrying 12 per cent of the letter mail in the tubes in great 
cities, and that if used at all they ought to be large enough to 
carry all the mails. So we resisted very strongly the reviving 
of the pneumatic-tube question at all, and upon that question the 
Senate yielded. Everything was stricken out of the bill in refer- 
ence to the tubes. 4 

The supervisory salaries provided for in the bill by the Senate 
amendments the House could not agree to, because they were 
largely the salaries of men already receiving the highest amount 
in salary, and we felt that if there was any change to be made 
in the salary of that class it ought to be in the salaries of those 
who were receiving less than $2,200 instead of those who were 
receiving more. The Senate receded from its position on that 
question. 

I believe that those are the more important features of the 
bill, except one exceedingly great and important amendment 
that was made by the Senate, in which the House concurred 
with some amendments. That is the appropriation of $200,000,000 
for good roads in the United States. The appropriation is in 
pursuance of the existing good-roads law. The amount appro- 
priated is divided for use into three years, $50,000,000 to be im- 
mediately available, $75,000,000 available next year, and $75,- 
000,000 more available the next year, with the provision in the 
bill that preference shall be given to honorably discharged sol- 
diers in the performance of the work. 

A great deal of work has been done during the war on roads 
partly military and partly civil, if I may apply that term to 
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them, by soldiers and by civilians. By the side of the soldier, 
who was getting $1 a day, worked the civilian at about $4 a day or 
$5 a day. We have provided that all of the soldiers of the 
United States who were detailed to that work and who per- 
formed it in part should be ascertained by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and that the amount of the service that they 
rendered should be ascertained and that they should be paid 
the amount that the civilian employee received who worked by 
his side, and that the amount should be charged to the quota 
of the State where the work was done, because the road was 
built in that State and for the benefit of the State. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That would not be retroactive for soldiers 
who have already rendered that work? 

Mr. MOON. Oh, yes; it is required that in the use of the 
appropriation here, wherever a road has been built—that is, 
already built and the work was done by soldiers—that they 
shall have the pay that the civilians got who assisted in the 
work at the time, and it also provides for the future, that the 
soldiers shall have the preference in this work. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. How did they happen to build roads purely 
for the benefit of the State, or does the benefit of the State 
come in only indirectly? 

Mr. MOON. They did not build the roads purely for the 
benefit of the State. They built the roads primarily for mili- 
tary purposes, but they were along such lines of highway that 
they inured to the ultimate and final benefit of the State, and in 
most instances the State cooperated in the construction of those 
roads. It is in that class of work where a gang of white men 
and negroes worked for the State and were getting $4.50 and $5 
a day for the work, while the soldier detailed by the Goyernment 
to perform the Government part of the work or the military part 
of the work was given $1 a day. We are providing that that 
soldier wherever he performed that work shall now have the 
same amount as the others received. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. Were there any other roads built than 
roads connecting a town to a camp, over which to haul the sup- 
plies to the camps? 

- Mr. MOON. It appeared before us in the conference that at 
Camp Humphreys, in Virginia, there is a short road that was ex- 
clusively for military purposes, connecting the camp with the de- 
pot. That road is not of much benefit to the State of Virginia, 
but it was of great benefit to the United States at the time. It 
may not be of great benefit hereafter ; but the fact remains that 
in the construction of that particular road, which perhaps is 
of less benefit to either State or Federal Government than any 
road we know of, the soldier worked for $1 a day in making the 
road, while a civilian received three or four or five dollars a day. 
The soldier should have equal compensation with the civilian. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Who employed the civilian—the Army? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; all of it was done under the Army, or co- 
operation between the Army and the State. 

There is one other instance I know of where the Government 
of the United States is building to one of its cantonments a 
road 6 or § miles in length, where, by mutual consent, the county 
cooperated with the Government and paid one-half of the con- 
struction of the road. It is a very fine road; a concrete road 
about 60 feet wide. It was originally constructed, of course, 
by the county, but the Governemnt had torn it to pieces and it 
was then repaired in that way. 

Mr. RAMSBYER. How did they happen to mix the civilians 
and the soldiers—because they could not get enough civilian 
labor, or because they did not have enough soldiers? 

Mr. MOON. They could not get enough civilian labor, and 
then the State could not employ the soldiers. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I thought the gentleman just stated that 
these roads were built under the supervision of the War De- 
partment. 

Mr. MOON. All of the roads, of course, were built under the 
supervision of the War Department. The participation of these 
counties in the matter was simply for the furnishing of money 
for assistance, and in some instances that was not done at all. 
Of course, where the State has employed men and paid them 
we have nothing to do with it; but where we have employed 
soldiers, and that is the only point there is in the matter, to 
assist in the construction of a road, where the soldiers worked 
side by side with civilians, whether it was done by the joint 
action of the county and the State and the Government or done 
by the Government alone, the soldier was under the control and 
jurisdiction of his Government—was detailed for that work at 
$1 a day—and we propose to give him for what he has done 
heretofore as much as the men that helped to do the work at 
his side received at the time. We think that is fair. We pro- 
vide also in that bill that no soldier shall be detailed for work 
under the provisions of this act except by his own consent. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Just one other question. Does this also 
apply to soldiers who did road work overseas in France? 

Mr. MOON. No. I do not know of that. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. They did a lot of road work over there. 
Sen: MOON. I know; but this applies to roads in the Unifed 

ates. : 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Were these rogds of which the gentleman is 
speaking built strictly under appropriations of the Army, or 
were they built out of moneys that we provided several years 
ago in the regular governmental roads-building proposition? 

Mr. MOON. They were supposed to be strictly military roads, 
although the county and the State participated with the Goy- 
ernment in construction in some instances. 

If they pay for it out of appropriations for military purposes 
it ought not to come out of this fund. 

Mr. SNYDER. Out of the money provided for military pur- 
poses only the military must have employed the citizens who 
worked alongside of the soldiers. 

Mr. MOON. I think in most instances they did. 

Mr. SNYDER. How can you provide in this act to pay sol- 
diers through the Army to bring them up to an equality with 
the civilians who are employed by the Army? I should think the 
Army would have to pay the soldiers out of their appropriations 
rather than for them to be paid out of this. 

Mr. MOON. It is merely a correction of an act of injustice. 
It is a matter of bookkeeping, whether the War Department or 
the Agricultural Department should pay. If we put our sol- 
diers by the side of other men who work on public works, 
whether we paid it or somebody else paid it, and the civilian 
employees were paid $4 or $5 a day, while the soldiers did not 
get but $1, in our judgment the soldier ought to have the amount 
to make the pay equal to that of the civilian for the work they 
are performing of the same kind and character. 

Mr. SNYDER. I quite agree with the gentleman, but is it 
not a fact in this case the civilian was employed in work along- 
side the soldier you just reverse what the gentleman says? Is it 
not a fact further that all these cantonment roads were built 
wholly by soldiers during all the period of the war, who were 
only paid $1 a day? 

Mr. MOON. Well, that may be true; I do not know how it 
was in all of them, but wherever the soldier did work and all 
were paid alike, $1 a day, it was all right, I presume. 

Mr. SNYDER. The only point I am making is that if there 
was a short spur road built outside of a cantonment upon which 
a body of civilians and soldiers were employed, I can not see 
any more reason why the soldier who did that work outside 
of the cantonment should get additional pay than the men who 
built the road inside. I think if one gets the additional pay 
they should all get it who were road builders. 

Mr. MOON. I think inside of cantonments, having no one 
associated with him except fellow soldiers, and they are all 
doing work for the Government of the United States at a par- 
ticular price of $1 a day, neither one was prejudiced in the 
matter. 

Mr. SNYDER. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman can not ask questions and not 
give me time to answer them. While that condition existed 
there was nothing to complain about particularly, but the sol- 
dier can properly complain when his Government employs a 
gang of civilians at $4 or $5 a day and puts them to work and 
tells him to go to work on the same job and only pays him $1 a 
day. I think he has a right to complain of that discrimination. 

Mr. SNYDER. The point I am making is there is consider- 
able complaint on the part of soldiers at least who build roads 
and other mechanical work inside of cantonments; there is a 
great deal of complaint on the part of those men. Now, you 
have provided that those who work with civilians outside shall 
have additional money and—— 

Mr, MOON. I have said to the gentleman there are very 
few instances of that kind I am informed. It is a very small 
amount involved so far as the provisions of that work are con- 
cerned. > 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I will. ‘ 

Mr. KING. In the case where soldiers at Camp MacArthur 
were put out to work on a county road, will it cover a case of 
that kind? 

Mr. MOON. On a county road? 

Mr. KING. Yes, sir; where their arms were taken away from 
them six weeks ago, and they were placed there upon a road 
to work. Would this cover that case?. 

Mr. MOON. Is the gentleman sure they were ever placed 
there? : ie 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 


I do not know anything about it, but that is the 
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I take it so. 
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vernment puts up an equal amount, and it is on the basis of 

Mr. SNELL. Is it the expectation of the committee that any 

Mr. MOON. Fifty million dollars is appropriated for this 
present fiscal year. 

Mr. SNELL. How much of the money that was appropriated 


oney is to be expended in the regular way, through the govern- 
ental road-building act, there can not be any of the money 
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Mr. SNELL, Is it not a fact that none of that money has 
been expended yet? 

Mr. MOON. I do not know. I will say to the House that 
this is a rider on the Post Office bill and that this question will 
be better answered by the chairman of the Committee on Roads. 
The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads has no*juris- 
diction of the same as an original question. We have ob- 
tained jurisdiction by reason of its being a Senate rider. But 
I can later give the gentleman the information. The report is 
not before me. 

Mr. SNELL. I appreciate that fact; but it was brought into 
the House on your appropriation bill, and under the condition 
of the finances of the Government I think we should have some 
definite information before we add an appropriation like that 
on any appropriation bill—that calls for an expenditure of 
$200,000,000, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I think I can answer that 
question in part. I understand that there is about $50,000,000 
available of antecedent appropriations. 

Mr. MOON. I will say that there is a statement about it in 
the report. 

Mr. SNELL. As given out by the Labor Committee, only 
$4,000,000 of that money has been expended. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will say to the gentleman 
that it is larger than I thought it was. The amount to be 
available from antecedent balances is larger than I thought. 
The balances available from former and present fiscal years, 
due to interruption of war, from Federal and State sources, is 
about $70,000,000. 

Mr. MOON. That is from the paper that we will put in the 
Recorp. You will all have it before you. 

Mr. SNELL, It ought to be before the House. It is a ques- 
tion of whether or not we ought to put it on the people. I think 
it is important to know whether we will be able to spend the 
money during the coming season. 

Mr. MOON. Iam sure you will spend all the inoney you want 
to on this or anything else that you get it for. 

Mr. SNELL. There are certain conditions to be met before 
we can spend the money. We must lay out roads, and, as I 
understand it, many of the States have never made a provision 
for spending this money, and we should have that information 
before the House. 

Mr. BROWNE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I yield. 

Mr. BROWNE. I asked the Secretary of Agriculture the 
other day under whom the road funds are expended. He in- 
formed me there were over 7,000 miles of roads built under the 
last appropriation. 

Mr. SNELL. Do you mean that there have been 7,000 miles 
of roads built under that appropriation? 

Mr. BROWNE. Seven thousand miles of road built under the 
Federal aid aet with the amount that different States contrib- 
ute! toward it. 

Mr. SNELL. Do you mean built or just provided for? 
you mean they were just surveyed? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to these gentlemen to have a debate? 

Mr. MOON. No, sir; but I will let them run for about a 
minute. A 

Mr. BROWNE, I was going to state to the gentleman that 
over $25,000,000 has been expended in the last Federal road act 
of $75,000,000. 

Mr. MOON. Now, Mr. Speaker, may I observe here that I 
most heartily approve of this appropriation of $200,000,000. 
And I do not appreciate very much any captious criticism. I 
know we are very largely involved in the war debt. We have 
spent millions of dollars for armament and for all the purposes 
and paraphernalia of war. I know of necessity that in the con- 
duct of a great war like this, both at home and abroad, there 
must have been very much money improperly spent, whether cor- 
ruptly spent or not, of course we could not know. I know that 
some of this work you speak of may have been unnecessary. 
But those things are behind us now. The $20,000,000,000 of 
money we used we have to meet and pay. That being true, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to inquire how this is to be done except by 
taxes from the people. Of course, you appreciate the fact, and 
I do, too, that this Government can be and ought to be run for 
Jess than one-half of the amount that is expended in its admin- 
istration, even when we wipe away these war boards and all 
the instrumentalities in a clerical way for war purposes here. 
We ought to destroy more than two-thirds of these commis- 
sions that are in operation to-day under the Government. We 
ought to consolidate departments. 

It may be we ought to consolidate even Cabinet positions in 
the interest of economy. We ought to ultimately reduce salaries. 


Do 
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We ought fo take the necessary steps for that purpose. We 
ought to realize that in this Government we have to tax the 
people and issue bonds to pay the amount of this debt. Only 
the interest can be paid now. To undertake to levy taxes to pay 
the principal would be practical confiscation of the people's 
property. Then let us have as simple a Government as we can, 
and do away with all the boards that we can dispense with, 
and all the salaries that we can dispense with, and greatly 
reduce the Army, put it at the minimum figure, and bring our 
Government down to the lowest possible figure at which it can 
be administered economically. And then what comes? There 
still remains an immense debt that must be paid; and if you 
pay it, gentlemen, you have got to repeal, and repeal, and still 
further repeal, numbers of laws that you have enacted here, 
not only on the pretext and for the purposes of war, but laws 
which you enacted before this war began, restricting the com- 
merce, the business interests, of the country. 

You have to deal with these economic propositions now, be- 
cause you are passing from a position of war into a position of 
peace. In addition, a reconstruction is upon us, under which 
you can not get your revenue unless you increase your business 
and commeree and foster and encourage all the material in- 
terests of this country. You can not do that unless you take 
the steps necessary to expand your commerce, your business 
interests, agriculture, mining, and manufacturing in the United 
States. 

Therefore one of the greatest propositions, I think, involved 
in the whole question is not a recession from public economies, 
but an advance movement along that line, and there is no better 
one than a good-roads proposition, and that ought to come at 
the very hour and minute of the reconstruction of the business 
interests of the United States that must follow this war. Un- 
less you develop and our people prosper, you can not get taxes 
to pay publie debts. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman to say that this bill 
as it left the House carried appropriations and authorizations 
to the amount of about $400,000,000? 

Mr. MOON. Ves. The reason it showed on its face $360,000,< 
000 I believe I stated. 

Mr. MANN. How much does the gentleman figure the bill as 
reported from the conference committee will carry in appropria- 
tions and authorizations? 

Mr. MOON. It will earry a fraction over $600,000,000, in my 
judgment. The exact figures have not been made, but it will 
carry something over $600,000,000. 

Mr. MANN. So that in conference it has been increased over 
50 per cent? 

Mr. MOON. I thought the gentleman understood the reason 
why the figures of the House were different. It was this: 
When we were in the House we calculated everything on the 
old law of salary, which made about $358,000,000 or $359,000,- 
000. But we made provisions in the act which we did not com- 
pute, as you know, in the bill. We provided for increases 
which, if they had been computed in dollars and cents, would 
have amounted to about $400,000,000. 

Mr. MANN. Four hundred million dollars in the House in- 
creased to over $600,000,000 is an increase of 50 per cent. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman is correct in the fact that this 
appropriation for good roads increases it $200,000,000, which is 
a third of the total of the $600,000,000. 

Now, I was about to observe before yielding to the gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr. Speaker, that in the condition in which we 
find our fiscal affairs we ought to do all we can to encourage 
the business interests of the country. To expand is necessary 
to secure prosperity, and prosperity alone produces large taxes. 
Taxes of all kinds must be reduced. You can not have people 
engaged in manufacturing and agricultural and mining in- 
dustries in this country for profit if you are going to take 
every dollar of that profit and put it into the Federal Treas- 
ury. You have to give encouragement to them if you want 
to get the revenues sufficient to pay this debt not only by a 
reduction of national governmental expenses, but you have 
to give a reduction in taxation against the citizen. If you do 
not you break him down and make it impossible for him to 
raise the revenue to pay your debt. And you have to quit your 
disputes about tariff and lay any tariff tax that will produce 
revenue, but never so high as to create monopoly and trusts 
nor so low as to destroy industries and reduce labor to low con- 
ditions. Let us come to the consideration of these questions 
which will encourage, upbuild, and foster all of the material 
interests of our country in order that you may get the revenue 
to meet your debt. In other words, you haye to have an en- 
larged United States commercially in all its business lines tg 
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meet these great obligations, with the removal of all improper 
restrictions on the people. Good roads will do more than all 
other things to bring unbounded prosperity to our country. 

Mr. STEENERSON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would like to inquire if it is the pur- 
pose of the gentleman to give some time to others? He has now 
occupied 45 minutes of the hour. 

Mr. MOON. We have got more than an hour if we want it. 
I have occupied that time largely in answering questions, which 
I thought altogether proper. I am going to yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman later. I yield 10 minutes now to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I had supposed I would control the 
time on this side, and it was my purpose to yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois; but if the gentleman from Tennessee pro- 
poses to yield to him, all right. 

Mr. MOON. I had an hour, and I used 40 minutes of it, and 
I have a right to do anything I want with the balance of it. I 
will give the gentleman from Minnesota some and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN] some time, and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Bnowxzl some, and then I am going to save 
enough of the hour to move the previous question. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentleman intend to give me 
some time? 

Mr. MOON. I said I would if you wanted it; yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. How much time does the gentleman 
desire? Have I only an hour, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. That is all. 

Mr. MOON. How much does the gentleman from Illinois 
desire? 

Mr. MADDEN. Ten minutes. 

Mr. MOON. How much does the gentleman from Minnesota 
want? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I want some time when the gentleman 
gets through. I have two or three applications for time. 

Mr. MOON. I want to be frank with the gentleman, and 

Mr. STEENERSON. I thought we could make some arrange- 
ments in advance, so that I would know what my rights are. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman ought to know what his rights 
are under the rule. I have the hour. Under that I can move 
the previous question. s 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not care. 

Mr. MOON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the 
gentleman from Minnesota may have all the time he wants. I 
will give the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] 10 minutes 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Browne] 5 minutes, 
and that will leave me 5 minutes. Then I will ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Minnesota can haye what time 
he wants. 

Mr. MANN. Let the gentleman from Minnesota be recognized. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman from Illinois knows that unless 
we have some agreement I will lose the floor. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. The gentleman can take the floor and 
move the previous question. 

Mr. MOON. How much does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think I will require about half an hour. 
' Mr. MOON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that that 
time be given the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON, I would like to have a little time, if I may 
be permitted to take it. I have just come in from my committee 
room, where I have been trying to assist in preparing another 
enormous deficiency bill. I have not had time, as one Member 
of the House, to read the conference report. I have been able 
only to go through it hop, skip, and jump. There ought to be 
four or five hours’ debate on this proposition, so that we may 
understand it. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that, in- 
cluding the 40 minutes I have occupied, there shall be two hours’ 
debate upon this question, 20 minutes of that time to be con- 
trolled by myself and an hour to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Steenerson]. That would be 1 hour and 
20 minutes more in all. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair could not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. MOON. I said I would ask unanimous consent that 1 hour 
and 20 minutes more time should be given to this debate, making 
2 hours in all, 20 minutes to be controlled by myself and 1 hour 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Minnesota. : 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman want that 1 hour and 20 
minutes to be added to what the gentleman has already used? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. That makes two hours in all. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the time be extended one hour, which will 
leave 20 minutes to be controlled by him and will give the 
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gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Steexerson] one hour. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MANN, And that at the end of that time the previ- 
ous question be considered as ordered. 


Mr. MOON. And that at the end of that time the previous 
question be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. And at the end of that time the previous 
question be considered as ordered. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. , 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON] desire to proceed now? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No. It was my intention to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mapprn] five minutes, 

Mr. MOON. And I yield him 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. For four years now I have been working as 
strenuously as I knew how in an effort to get legislation which 
I consider of great importance and quite essential to the future 
welfare of the Post Office Department. That legislation con- 
sisted in arranging an automatic scale of promotion, giving 
higher standards of compensation to the carriers and clerks, 
and to the railway mail clerks. The House with full knowl- 
edge of the facts voted substantially unanimously for the en- 
actment of a permanent law giving clerks and carriers a new. 
Status. Unfortunately, when the bill went over to the Senate, 
that body decided to make the law temporary, and while the 
conferees of the House sat for several days, insisting very, 
strenuously upon the House provision of the bill, we were com- 
pelled ultimately to yield to the pressure of the Senate, because 
we did not want to take the responsibility of the Senate de- 
feating the legislation for all other branches of the Postal 
Service. 

Mr..GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Les. 

Mr GARNER I want to say to the gentleman that I think 
he is to be congratulated upon his success in securing an in- 
crease of payments to postal employees of about $40,000,000, as 
I gather from the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], 
because according to the best information I can get about 
$5,000,000 of that will go to Chicago, and the Chicago people 
ought to pass resolutions very complimentary to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am very much obliged to the gentleman 
from Texas, but I think he does not quite comprehend the 
facts in the case. Unfortunately, Chicago will get a very small 
portion of this, although I would be glad to see them get a large 
portion; but I haye not been working on this legislation with 
any idea of promoting the welfare of Chicago. My work is 
intended to promote the success of the Postal Service all over 
the United States, and I think experience shows that because 
of a lack of proper compensation for men engaged in this im- 
portant service the service has run down materially in all the 
great centers of the country. These men were permitted to 
enter the service on a basic salary of only $800, and it took 
them five years to get up to the basic salary of $1,200, and 
you can not get men of the type required in the service to 
work for that compensation. My thought was that the in- 
creased compensation provided for in the bill as reported back 
from the conferees—namely, a minimum of $1,000 and a maxi- 
mum of $1,500—is not a war-time compensation at all but a 
peace-time compensation, only adequate for the important duties 
these men are called upon to perform. The same thing is true 
with respect to the rural carriers. I was anxious to see their 
increase made permanent. I was anxious to see the increase 
of the rural carriers combined with the increase of the city car- 
riers and the clerks and made permanent law. It ought to have 
been made permanent law without any question; but the Sen- 
ate did not agree with us. I am proud that every conferee ap- 
pointed by the House stood like a stone wall in favor of the 
permanency of this legislation in all its aspects, and yielded 
only because they did not want to assume the responsibility of 
defeating the legislation entirely. But provision has been 
made by the conferees for the appointment of a commission 
to consider the whole question of salaries in the Postal Service; 
and I assume this commission will be appointed before the ad- 
journment of this Congress, and it will probably be engaged in 
the work of investigating and adjusting salaries all during the 
coming summer. I am quite certain that no salary will be re- 
duced, but, if anything, salaries will be increased above what we 
provide in this bill. The Postmaster General already, in a 


communication to the conferees, says that the supervisory ofti- 
cials of the Post Office Department are not getting sufficient 
compensation, and that increases ought to be made along the 
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line among those supervisory officials, Now, the supervisory 
officials are the high-paid men in the department, and while I 
recognize the ability of these men, they are already getting a 
good deal more than the men whose compensation is provided 
for in this act. They are entitled to more than they are getting, 
because some of these men are very able, and if they were em- 
ployed in commercial life they would receive a good deal more 
compensation than the Government pays them. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. What provision does this bill 
make, if any, for an increse in the pay of the fourth-class post- 
masters? 

Mr. MADDEN. The basic law provided for the payment to 
fourth-class postmasters of the first $50 cancellations quarterly. 
Last year we make it $80 quarterly. This bill provides for $100 
quarterly, so that is quite an increase. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Twenty dollars. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘Twenty dollars a quarter, or four times 
twenty, or $80, a year. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Twenty dollars a quarter over 
what their pay was last year? 

Mr. MADDEN. Twenty dollars a quarter increase; yes. So 
the fourth-class postmasters have been provided for in this 
bill very generously. Yet there are over 10,000 fourth-class 
postmasters in the United States whose compensation is less 
than $50 a quarter, and perhaps this is very much less than it 
ought to be. There ought to be some readjustment of that, 
and doubtless there will be when this commission gets to work 
and knows the facts in the case. Then there are other men 
whose compensation as fourth-class postmasters almost reach 
the line of third-class postmaster compensation, and there it 
turns out that they have a good deal of expense in connection 
with the work. The work is voluminous and perhaps we do 
not pay them what we ought to pay. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Can the gentleman tell us what 
provision was made in the line of clerk hire for the third- 
class offices? 

Mr. MADDEN. The clerk hire for third-class offices has al- 
ways been paid out of a lump-sum provision allotted to the 
Postmaster General and distributed to the third-class post- 
masters, the minimum for the lowest third-class postmaster 
being $300 per annum. It went up to $400, $600, and $800. 
Now we make the $300 $450, the $400 $600, and the $600 $900, 
and the $800 $1,200, making an increase of 50 per cent over 
what they received before. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Has there been any increase in the 
amount allowed the fourth-class postmaster for fuel, light, 
and so forth? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; that has never been done, and there is 
no change in that respect. 

, Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 
| Mr. MADDEN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The allowance paid to the third-class post- 
masters for clerk hire is a fund he can expend in any way he 
may deem best? 

Mr. MADDEN. He can expend the allotment accorded to 
him by the Postmaster General in such manner as the best 
interests of the service require, and he is the judge of that. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. With certain limitations. 

Í Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If he has a $900 allowance and he can 
hire a clerk for 8600 

Mr. MADDEN. He can not take any part of the $900 him- 
self. Oh, no; it must be paid to the clerk. The postmaster is 
not permitted to take any part of it. 
| Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Is there any provision in the bill 
that limits the employment of a janitor to any post office not 
canceling a certain amount of stamps? 

Mr. MADDEN, There is no provision to limit the amount of 
work any man may do, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, I understcod that there would be 
no janitor at any office where the receipts were less than 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MADDEN. There is no such provision in the bill. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MADDEN, I will. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have not been in the House all the 
morning. Has the gentleman reached the subject of the rural 
carriers? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have, but I shall be glad to answer any, 
question the gentleman may wish to ask. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. What arrangement was made about 
the rural carriers? 

Mr. MADDEN. The rural carrier section provides for pay 
for each mile over 24 miles, and the extra mileage pay is made 
permanent, and in addition to that the compensation of the rural 
carrier is increased 25 per cent. 

Now, I wish to call the attention of the House to the road ques- 
tion. We are in a period of transition that requires preparation 
for the employment of men who are coming back from the front, 
If there ever was a time when every public institution in the 
land, county, State, and Nation, should make provision for more 
opportunities for employment, this is the time. Everybody seems 
to be fearful about entering upon new enterprises. Labor con- 
ditions are in a state-of uncertainty. Nobody knows what the 
wage scale is to be. The price of materials fluctuates; it may 
go up and it may go down, and no man in the United States 
cares to enter upon a new undertaking. That creates a state 
of doubt in the public mind. That state of doubt will un- 
doubtedly create a state of stagnation if it is continued far 
enough. 

Then the duty of the public functionaries is clear, and that 
duty in my judgment calls for provision, calls for action, so 
that employment of some kind out of the funds of the public 
Treasury may be used to advance the interests of different sec- 
tions of the Nation. 

Although we are in debt, and we have created obligations 
due to the war that are onerous and gigantic, we still owe an 
obligation to the country to dissipate the state of doubt that is 
being created by the refusal of private individuals, companies, 
and corporations to enter upon new adventures, so to speak. 
For every man we employ by the creation of new works in the 
State, county, and Nation will tend to encourage private em- 
ployers to enter upon new work, and when we encourage that 
I think we have done a patriotic duty. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. How soon could this work be begun? 

Mr. MADDEN. I anticipate that a great many of the States 
have already made provision. Take, for example, the State of 
Illinois. The people there have already voted $60,000,000 in 
bonds to construct new highways. Fifteen millions of that $60,- 
000,000 will be available as early as April of this year. Fifty 
millions of the $200,000,000 in this bill is available for distribu- 
tion during the fiscal year of 1919. That means between now and 
the Ist of July. The State of Illinois undoubtedly would get its 
proportion. The State of New York, I understand, already has 
in contemplation the construction of a large mileage of roads, 
and there is provision in this bill for allotments to States like 
New York through the increase of the limitation of the cost per 
mile. For example, the basic law provided that no allotments 
could be made to any State where the cost per mile of the road 
was more than $10,000, That, of course, would cut out of the 
allotments from these appropriations States like New York and 
perhaps Ohio and Illinois. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Illinois has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, may I have two or three min- 
utes more? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes more 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. We now fix the limit at $20,000 a mile, 
because the character of road being constructed by those States 
costs that much, and so we open the doors to the participation 
by these States in the benefits to be derived from the immediate 
use of money which will give employment to men already out of 
work. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The work here contemplated does not necessarily 
compete with private enterprise, because it is not likely that 
private enterprise will do such work, 

Mr. MADDEN. The only thing it does is this: We do not 
compete with private enterprise, but we find employment, which 
private enterprise will not take the risk to find. Finding the 
employment, we encourage the purchase of new supplies and 
the opening of new avenues of employment, and thereby we 
begin to create the confidence which is necessary to maintain 
the equilibrium of proper business conditions, 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, we all understand that the gentle- 
man from Illinois speaks always to the fact, and I desire to get 
his judgment upon the question of unemployment. Will the 
gentleman state whether he thinks there will be a great deal of 
unemployment if public enterprises are not entered upon? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am afraid there will be; it looks that way 
now. Let me take, for example, the case of a young man who has 
just returned from France, who held a high rank in the Army— 
a genius in his own line. He took several days to investigate 
conditions which would confront him upon his return, and he 
reported back to me, after he had given two weeks of careful 
study to the question, that every man with whom he came in 
contact was afraid of the labor conditions, the uncertainty, 
afraid of the fluctuating costs of supplies, afraid of the condi- 
tions that abound in the country, and they all said that they 
were going to hold back and would not enter upon any new 
enterprise, and he himself, anxious to enter upon new enter- 
prises, said that he would wait for the next six months or a 
year to see what would happen. If that feeling is general 
throughout the country, and I think it is, then our duty is clear, 
and we are performing a patriotic function when we participate 
with the States in the development of public enterprise. 

Mr. FESS. Does this appropriation contemplate cooperation 
with the States? 

Mr. MADDEN, Ohi, yes; 
nothing else. i 

Mr. HASTINGS. Would the gentleman permit me to state 
that Oklahoma will also ally herself with States like Illinois and 
New York in this good-road movement? Already the State of 
Oklahoma is considering the issue of $50,000,000 of bonds for 
good-read work. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think all of the States are alive to the 
necessities of the case, and I am very glad they are. I have 
advised it everywhere, and I think now, above all times, is the 
time for municipalities and counties and States te take the lead, 
and if Federal cooperation can be had in connection with their 
activities so much the better. [Applause.] 

By unanimous consent Mr. MADDEN was granted leave fo ex- 
tend and revise his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Browne]. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, the last Federal highway law 
passed July 11, 1916, provided for an appropriation of $75,000,000 
for highways, besides $10,000,000 for highways through the na- 
tional parks. The question was asked here in regard to the 
amount that had already been expended. I have a letter here 
from the Secretary of Agriculture or from the Director of Roads 
in that department, and he says that all except $25,000,000 has 
been apportioned among the several States. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. How much of that has been actually expended 
up to the present time? I ask the gentleman to please answer 
that question for the information of the House. 

Mr. BROWNE. I shall do so before I get through with my 
remarks. In the State of Wisconsin I know that we have ex- 
pended quite a good portion of the share apportioned to us. Of 
course, road work, as all other work, has been held up on ac- 
count of the war, but the gentleman can not find any great 
fault because all of this money has not been expended. It is 
there; it has not been wasted. The argument was originally ad- 
vanced that the money would be wasted, and a good many were 
skeptical about Federal aid when we passed the Federal aid act, 
but to-day every highway commission in the United States, and 
there are 48 of them, is heartily in favor of Federal aid for 
roads. It has stimulated road building more than anything 
else in the last 100 years. To-day there are over 7,000 miles of 
road projects that have been examined and approved by the 
Federal Government, and the machinery is all ready. Almost 
every State in the Union is ready to begin work on its system 
of roads and pay one-half the cost of the roads as soon as this 
appropriation is available. Some of these roads have not only 
been surveyed, but they have been graded, and the preliminary 
work has been done. 

I want to say a word in regard to the labor question in- 
volved here, the question of unemployment. We know there 
will be millions of men out of employment when war industries 
and the Army are demobilized. Various public works have 
been suggested to give employment to these men, but I think 
none of them is as practical as road work. In the first place, 
every one of the 48 States has to put in at least dollar for 
dollar for the aid given by the Federal Government in this 
work. This will be a check on extravagance. So far the States 


it is only used for that purpose and 


have put in more than the Federal Government has; they have. 


put in more than dollar for dollar, and with the road ma- 


chinery all ready, with the State highway organizations all 
ready in these 48 States, without any delay whatever they, 
can take the surplus labor and put it to work on the roads. 
Road work furnishes employment not only for skilled labor— 
civil engineers and skilled mechanics—but also for common, 
everyday labor. 

And there is no kind of work that will furnish such a di- 
versity of labor as road work. The work is out of doors; it 
is healthful employment; and, as I say, for every dollar ex- 
pended by the Federal Government the State has to put in a 
dollar beside it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. BROWNE. I will. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understand the reward we are going 
to give these boys for fighting is to give them a job with a 
pick and shovel when they come back. 

Mr. BROWNE. If they want it. They need not accept it; 
but a million of men will be out of employment who are now 
engaged in the war industries, and while they are demobilizing 
aei readjusting themselves we can use these men upon the 
roads. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNE. I will. 

Mr. SNYDER. If the gentleman has had any 8 in 
road building, I would like to ask the type ‘of men in the 
State of Wisconsin who go to work on the highways? Does 
the gentleman think a very large percentage of the men coming 
back from the war will be applicants for a position with pick 
and shovel? 

Mr. BROWNE. I think they will be. 

Mr. SNYDER. I think the gentleman is highly mistaken, 

Mr. BROWNE. There will be civil engineers—— 

Mr. SNYDER. A very small per cent. 

Mr. BROWNE. And there will be laborers; there will be 
all kinds of laborers. I know men to-day just out of the Army 
who haye gone out to work as civil engineers and in other 
capacities in different States on the roads—— 

Mr. SNYDER. This, then, is a proposition to provide civil 
engineers with jobs? 

Mr. BROWNE. I have simply taken civil engineers as an 
example. 

Mr. SNYDER, I have not any doubt it looks good to them. 

Mr. BROWNE. We have seen right down here in the South— 
it has been brought up here to-day—that men were getting 
$4 and $5 a day for working on roads, 

Mr. SNYDER, The gentleman, in my judgment, is hitting 
the right point. 

Mr. BROWNE. Right down here our soldiers were asked to 
be given the same amount, and they have been given the same 
amount for working on the roads, and I think with the wages 
which the different States and localities can furnish there will 
be thousands and thousands of workmen who will be very glad 
to work on the roads in that out-of-door employment.. It is 
not all with a pick. There are different kinds of work and 
different kinds of skili used in road work. Now, another thing. 
The appropriation passed by the Sixty-fourth Congress for 
Federal aid, July 11, 1916, was the first appropriation made by 
the Federal Government for over 100 years. Our city friends 
objected to it because the Federal aid did not extend to the cities. 
This is a rural highway proposition. There does not a dollar 
of it go into any city over 2,500 inhabitants, and to such cities 
only where the roads are a part of a rural highway system. 
Now, when we stop and think for a minute that at least 90 per 
cent of all the appropriatious that Congress makes go into 
the cities and only about 10 per cent go to the country, taking 
into consideration at this time, too, that $50,000,000,000 of our 
wealth is in our farms and property on the farms, and that 
50,000,000 of our people out of our 100,000,000 population live 
in the rural communities and in cities and villages of less than 
2,500, we are led to the conclusion that it is only a matter of 
justice to appropriate some money that will directly benefit our 
rural population, 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman tell me where he got the 
information that only 10 per cent of all the appropriations made 


by the Congress goes outside of the cities of this country? 


Mr. BROWNE. I got it from people who compute it. 

Mr. SNELL, It is just a general statement, no real au- 
thority? 

Mr. BROWNE. No; it is from authorities who have given 
it consideration. Now, another proposition here. During this 
war we know this: All the war industries have been. located 
in the large cities, mostly throughout the East, because they 
could be more advantageously used, and as a result the labor 
from all over the country has flocked to the cities, and millions 
of dollars have been spent there. The pay rolls in a great 
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many cities have doubled and trebled, and the population has 
increased several hundred thousand in some cities during these 
war times. Now, much of the wealth that has accumulated in 
the cities during this time has been at the expense of the country. 
The country suffered from this war, the small town has suf- 
fered during this war, and it is only fair from an economical 
standpoint to bring some of this money that has gone to the 
cities back to the country. We know that in the year 1917, 
right in the city of New York, there were five men who made a 
net income of over a million dollars a month, the five making 
over $60,000,000 in a single year. We know there were five 
others who made a net income of over $27,000,000 in a single year. 
We know in the year 1917, during the war, we created nearly 
8,000 millionaires, while in all the 140 years of our national 
life we had only about 14,000 millionaires. I am just simply 
illustrating that the cities during these war times have grown 
richer. The city banks are full of money, and the country, 
the rural community, has suffered by the war; the country bank 
has suffered greatly and the country people in general have. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BROWNE. Yes. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. The country now is going to be protected 


by the price of wheat, is it not? 

Mr. BROWNE. We fixed the price of wheat, to the injury 
of farmers. Our farmers made a sacrifice. It would have been 
a great deal better for the farmer if we had not fixed the price 
of wheat. We did not fix the price of a great many city prod- 
ucts. We tried to fix the price of steel but could not do it, and 
as a result the steel companies have made a great deal more 
than ever at any time in their history. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Before the gentleman gets away from the 
subject of roads, which is very interesting, I would like to ask 
him two questions in reference to that matter. 

Mr. BROWNE. I would like to finish up what I was going 
to Sa 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

Mr. BROWNE. Can I have some more time? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I yield the gentleman three minutes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I want to ask the gentleman two ques- 
tions. The first is, How many miles of road have actually been 
built under the original road act, not arranged for but actually 
constructed? Second, What has been the total expenditure by 
the department so far in furnishing the preliminary details, 
which I judge the gentleman refers to when he speaks of the ma- 
chinery being ready to operate? I think those are two pertinent 
questions as applied to the subject we are supposed to be dis- 
cussing, : 

Mr. BROWNE. I do not know just exactly the number of 
miles of road, but I know this: I wrote to the Director of Roads 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, and in his letter 
of February 15, 1919, he says this: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


BUREAU or PUBLIC ROADS, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1919. 


The time of the gentleman has 


Hon. Epwarp E. BROWNE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr, Browne: Your letter of February 14 citing the apportion- 
ments to the States under the Federal aid road act for the first four 
years has been received, and the figures you quote are approximately 
3 AS mo present time $25,000,000 remains to be apportioned under 

e original act, 

With regard to the attitude of the States in taking up these appor- 
tionments under the law there is no doubt whatever. hey are doing 
everything they can and appear eager to secure the assistance which the 
Government extends. As to their financial ability to absorb the appro- 
priation under the present act there has been no trouble so far with the 
Urst four apportionments. On December 31, when the first three appar 
tionments only were available, amounting to approximately $29,000,000, 

rojects had been initiated by the States covering 5 $22,- 
500.000, and six months still remained of the current fiscal year. As 
of the same date Sa aaa (contracts) had been entered into for ap- 
proximately $10,300,000. 

When it is considered that during the last year a very strenuous 
effort was made through the Capital Issues Committee and the United 
States Highways Council to limit bond issues, to restrict transportation 
and materials, and to force the general postponement of the highway 
programs in the several States the above showing indicates that there 
was no lack of financial resources available to the States to meet Fed- 
eral aid. Even under the conditions existing, some States, notably 
Texas, submitted projects in excess of their apportionments, and no 
State lost any of its aid by reason of the time limits fixed by the law. 

The fourth apportionment listed in your letter was made on January 
7 of this year and is available to the States until two years from June 
30 next before it lapses, so that it appears entirely probable that this 
apportionment will likewise be absorbed by tbe States within the 
allotted time. 

We know that several States have authorized, or are about to authorize, 
very substantial bond issues, notably Illinois, Pennsylvania, California, 
North and South Carolina, and Georgia, and other States have made 
legislative eons specifically to meet the entire apportionment 
under the law throughout the five-year period. With this disposition 
so generally in evidence there appears to be no doubt that all of the 
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appropriation covered by the present act will easily be taken witbin 
the rescribed time. 7 y 52785 


This bureau has no specific information that would indicate the exact 
capacity of the several States to absorb further appropriations, but if 
the time limit is not restricted below that of the present act in force 
it appears very probable that the States are deslrous and ready to 
make provision for very heavy expenditures on road improvement. ‘ 

Yours, very truly, P. Sr. J. WILSON, 4 
Acting Director. 


FEBRUARY 14, 1919. 
P. Sr. J. WILSON 


Chief Engineer, Office of Public Roads £ 

and Rural Engineering, Department of Agitculture. F 

My Dran Sim: I understand the allotment of Federal aid to the States 
has been as follows: 


SOLO FE ser en ean et epee ees $4, 850, 000 
1917—— == 9. 700; 000 
— 14,550, 000 
— 15,400, 000 
48, 500, 000 
$75, 000, 000 
— 48, 500; 000 i 
26, 500, 000 À 


This would leave $26,500,000 which has not been apportioned to the 

States. Please let me know whether these are the correct and 

whether the highway department belicves that the States are in a 5 

tion to undertake road improvement on a scale which the Post Office 

apyroptiation would justify. z 

Pb Ee heartily in favor of this road legislation and want to get the 
° Yours, very truly, 

Now, that is as far as I can answer the gentleman's question, 

Mr. TREADWAY. That does not answer either question, 
does it? 

Mr. BROWNE. I know in the State of Wisconsin, where I 
am familiar with the road work, we have a system of 5,000 
miles of roads, and we have used our Government funds 
think practically all that was apportioned to us up to that time. 
We took it as fast as the road law that we passed provided for. 
Of course, under our road Jaw all of it was not available, or 
would not be available until 1920 and 1921, under the original 
act, and of course we were delayed during the war. That is not 
an argument against the road system or does not show any. 
extravagance or any waste. The great doubt in the mind of 
some when we started in ou Federal aid was waste, but there 
has not been any waste. 7 4 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is there any way of proving that up? I 
am trying to find out what the establishment of this machinery, 
you refer to has cost the Government so far. If the establish- 
ment of machinery is an expensive proposition, there has been 
waste. ; 

Mr. BROWNE. The Government does not do any work on 
the road, but simply looks at the road after it is built. They, 
first have to approve of the project when it is put on paper 
and see whether it is a main traveled road that meets the re- 
quirements of the law—a thing that is anticipated under this 
act. After that is done the State has to make estimates, and 
the Federal road department must approve of those estimates; 
and after the road is built they look over the road, and if it is 
built according to specifications they approve it and pay the 
amount the Federal Government is to pay, not exceeding 50 per 
cent; and they can not pay any amount until more work has 
been done on the road than the amount they are to pay as their 
share. : 

TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM. 

President Wilson, in his message before Congress December 2, 
1918, said: 

What the country chiefly needs is that all possible means of trans- 
portation should be deyeloped—its railways, its waterways, its high- 
ways, and its countryside roads. 

The highways must be considered just as much an essential 
part of our transportation system as the railways and water- 
ways. Every wagon road serves a local use, a State use, and a 
national use. Over every wagon road are carried the crops from 
the farm to the near-by railroad station, and from there the 
products of the farm find their way into interstate commerce, 
and many times do not reach their destination until they cross 
the seas and are sold to the foreign consumer. It is the stupen- 
dous wealth of the farm which begins its journey in wagons 
over the country roads that, after supplying our home demands, 
finds its way abroad to turn the balance of trade in our favor 
and to bring to our shores the golden stream of wealth that 
makes for national prosperity. 

WHAT FOOD ADMINISTRATOR HOOVER SAYS, 

The Food Administrator, Mr. Hoover, in September, 1918, told 

the regional directors of the highway-transportation committee: 


For 10 years after peace comes the productivity of the United States 
will be called upon to help. The world is never more than 60 days 
ahead of famine between harvests, and in consequence of the draining 
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of men sdk the usual occupation of food production la areas of 
Europe t y are facing starvation. If we are to do our by the 
world and ourselves, we must utilize every means to increase production 
and distribute food efficiency. 

The rural motor-truck express using the highways of the 
country commands every moral support of which we are capable, 
It is obvious that highway development must precede or be car- 
ried on simultaneously with moter-truck development. The cost 
of hauling over the average unimproved roads has been esti- 
mated by good authority at 21 cents per ton-mile. The cost of 
hauling over improved roads is estimated at less than 13 cents 
per ton-mile, making a saving of 8 cents per ton-mile. 

GROSS TONNAGE, 

The gross tennage to be hauled over the highways of the 
United States on an average year is over 700,000,000 tons. This 
computation was made by a joint committee of Congress on 
Federal aid in 1914. The average haul computed at 9 miles 
makes a gross saving on the transportation over improved roads 
of 72 cents per ton. This, multiplied by the gross tonnage, gives 
$504,000,000 the saving per year through improved roads. In 
other words, the United States has been paying a penalty of 
more than $504,000,000 per year in the excessive cost of the 
transportation of our agricultural products alone because of 
its negléct of its highways. The heaviest tax that the people 
of the United States are paying to-day is the poor-road or mud 
tax. Quite a portion of this tax falls on the ultimate con- 
sumer and is shared by the laboring man in the city as well as 
the producer on the farm. 

GOOD ROADS. 

The question of good roads concerns everybody. At one end 
of every road is the farmer with his crops for sale, which aggre- 
gated last year over 815,000,000, 000. At the other end of the 
road is the city with its people waiting to be fed, with mer- 
chants waiting for trade, and with the railroad waiting for 
goods to transport. To whose advantage is it to have good 
roads? For the farmer to come to town it is clearly to the ad- 
vantage of the merchant in the city and the railroads as much 
as it is to the farmer. Every man’s house faces on a road that 
connects with every other road and leads to every other man’s 
door and to every market place throughout the land. The farm 
and the farmer are the great and abiding support of the city. 

WAR CONDITIONS. J 


Our Labor Department tells us that there are now many 
thousands of men who want work, that are out of employment. 
In the course of a few months there will be demobilized at least 
one and a half million soldiers. In a few months the millions 
of men that have been engaged in manufacturing munitions and 
other war material will be demobilized. The United States 
must be ready to take care of this surplus supply of labor. The 
men who have been in the Army and Navy must be given work 
until they can get back to their former employment. War in- 
dustries must be given time to adjust themselves. The only 
solution of this very important and critical situation is that 
the Federal Government engage in some great public work that 
will give employment to labor. Many suggestions have been 
made as to the kind of public work this Government should en- 
gage in. 

HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT WILL SOLVE THE LABOR PROBLEM. 

I contend that the improvement of our highways will solve 
the labor problem. Improvement of our highways will give em- 
ployment to the skilled engineer, draftsman, and common laborer, 
and to many of our crippled soldiers. Every man that has any 
work in him can be utilized in road building, which will afford a 
healthful, out-of-doors employment, 

* NO DELAY NECESSARY. 


Each one of the 48 States has a splendidly organized highway 
‘department, and most of the States have mapped-out road 
systems, with specifications, surveys, and plans already approved 
by the National Government. Many of our State legislatures 
are now in session, ready to make appropriations to enable them 
to place a dollar beside every dollar appropriated by the Na- 
tional Government for highway improvement. The National 
Government has tens of thousands of trucks and other road 
machinery that will be turned over to the highway departments 
under this bill and will be of inestimable value. The Federal- 
aid law, which was passed by the Sixty-fourth Congress and 
became a law July 11, 1916, has been tried, found workable, and 
has greatly stimulated road building throughout the United 
States. The apportionment of the money appropriated by the 
Federal Government has been considered the fairest and most 
equitable apportionment of publie funds among the several 
States that has as yet been devised. Every State is satisfied, 
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and the rural population in every State in the Union is asking 
Congress to make this appropriation, There will be no delays, 
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no experiments, Each of the 48 States has the necessary or- 
ganization to begin work on the great trunk highways within 
its borders. Nothing is lacking except the cooperation of the 
National Government for this appropriation for which this 
legistation will provide. 

ECONOMIC JUSTICE. 

Tn the last two years the people of the United States have had 
only one objective, and that has been winning the war. Able- 
bodied men all over the United States who were not in the 
military service of their country responded to the call of the 
Commander in Chief, President Wilson, and haye worked long 
hours in producing munitions of war, building ships, and in the 
various war industries. Every law of trade had to give way to 
efficiency in the location of the great manufacturing plants. 
As a result the large cities, especially those cities in the eastern 
part of the United States, had their populations increased by 
the hundreds of thousands, their pay rolls many times doubled 
and tripled. These fortunate localities and many of their citi- 
zens have greatly profited by the war. 

Contrast the prosperity of the city with that of the country, 

FINANCIAL DEPRESSION IN THE COUNTRY, 

During the period of the war the country, including the small 
towns and cities, has suffered great financial loss. It has re- 
sponded patriotically to every demand made upon it by the 
Government, but it has made great sacrifices to do so. Tha 
country banks have been unable to accommodate many of their 
former patrons, and it will take years before the rural part of 
this country will recover from the effects of this war. Many 
small industries throughout the country were unable to carry 
on their business because they could not get material and labor, 
as they were not manufacturing war supplies or products that 
were deemed essentials, and as a consequence were obliged to 
go out of business or fail. 


THGHWAY IMPROVEMENT. 


The expenditure of several millions of dollars in the rural 
communities of each of the 48 States and the employment of 
thousands of men will bring back to the different rural com- 
munities some of the money that has accumulated in the cities 
by reason of the segregation of our great war industries and 
will greatly add to the prosperity of the rural communities dur- 
ing a time when they are readjusting themselves to new condi- 
tions. To-day we are threatened with a slowing up of produc- 
tion, We are at the same time threatened with an increased 
labor supply by reason of the disbanding of three and one-half 
million soldiers and the demobilization of from five to ten mil- 
lion men in war industries, Every effort should be made to 
prevent panic and financial distress. The high cost of living 
will not be altered to any extent, because the purchasing pries 
of a dollar has practically been cut in two. If our soldiers re- 
turn home jobless, with empty pockets, and the millions of labor- 
ing men that have been working in the war industries are 
thrown out of employment while those industries are adjusting 
themselves to new conditions, this country will face the most 
severe crisis that has ever confronted it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record, 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STEENERSON. -Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELLE]. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, haye the Members of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress gone absolutely stark mad in a desire to expend 
money? Have we absolutely forgotten that the time has come 
right now when we must stop making these extravagant lump- 
sum expenditures? Are we absolutely unmindful of the fact 
that every dollar of this must some day be paid from the sav- 
ings of the people? Have we become so accustomed to dealing 
in hundreds of millions and billions of dollars that we can not 
get our feet down to earth and look at a proposition in a sane 
and businesslike way? When we have just passed a revenue 
bill, or a tax on our people, so big that you did not dare to levy 
it at one time for fear that c would absolutely strangle the 
business of this country, a bill so large that the American 
people, as rich and powerful as we are, are obliged to take 
four bites before they can swallow it, the time has come for 
the American Congress to stop, look, and listen. And I tell 
you right here now that unless the Members of this House do 
this, and in some way consider the people who pay the taxes, 
somebody else will be here to do it for von. They will not 
keep us here. 


Mr. BROWNE. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SNELL. In just a minute I will yield. 

Now, as I look at this proposition it is not a question of 
whether you are in favor of good roads or not. Practically 
every man is in favor of good roads. It is simply a question of 
whether we can afford it and need to appropriate this money 
at this time. I believe that we should cut our garment accord- 
ing to the cloth, and we certainly have no cloth to cut this 
garment out of at the present time. 

Now, the chairman of this committee made quite an extended 
talk in regard to economy and what we must do. He also said 
we had expended $20,000,000,000, but that was a matter behind 
us and we need not bother with that now. Let me tell you, gen- 
tlemen of the House, he is very much mistaken. It is very much 
before us. The paying of that twenty billions is yet to be 
done, and the American people will know it when they pay it. 
He calls for economy and then brings in a proposition to this 
House to embark on a problem where the initial expense is 
$200,000,000, and then says he had no information in regard to 
it. I asked him that question, and he said it was put on at 
the other end of the Capitol and he did not know anything about 
it. I want to gain some information. Do the people want us 
to continue passing these appropriations without any informa- 
tion or not? I do not believe they do. 

Now, the recklessness with which we add riders to appropria- 
tion bills, I think, should be called to the attention of the whole 
country. 

The time has come when they should be cut out. Nine times 
out of ten these riders are such they will not stand on their 
own footing, and it is necessary to attach them to some appro- 
priation bill in order to get them through the House, and thus 
force us to vote for them or defeat the whole bill, and they 
know we can not do that. 

Now, let us consider for just a minute what the actual con- 
ditions are in connection with the road situation. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] asked some ques- 
tions that are very pertinent to this legislation and I am going 
to answer him. We have left under the original appropriation 
of $75,000,000 over $70,000,000 unexpended. In the two years 
it has been available we have spent only a little over $4,000,000, 
and there are over $70,000,000 available at the present time, 
and that is more money than you can possibly spend this year 
and the proponents of this bill know it, but they want to take 
advantage of the situation and get the legislation on the statute 
books and the money appropriated regardless. Now, the gen- 
tleman asked the question as to how many miles of road have 
been actually built under this appropriation. I can tell him. 
There have been just 45 miles completed up to the present 
time in the whole country. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SNELL. In just a minute. 

Mr. BANKHEAD What information is that based upon? 

Mr SNELL. A report from the Labor Department, 

yesterday. That is my information. 
There have been approved by the Agricultural Department 
for Federal aid under the original act, which really does not 
mean very much, 7,889 miles of road. That is, plans have been 
made for building that much road this year. And every think- 
ing man knows that is more road than you can possibly build 
this year, and when you can not expend this money you now 
have on hand what on earth is the use of appropriating more 
at this time when we have so much money that necessarily 
must be raised and paid by the American people this year? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Can the gentleman answer the other ques- 
tion I asked the gentleman from Wisconsin, as to the cost of 
establishing the so-called machinery, or operation, which I 
take to be in cooperation between the Federal Government and 
the States? 

Mr. SNELL, No, sir. 
line. 

Mr, TREADWAY. Is it not possible that the $5,000,000 to 
which he refers has something to do with that expenditure in 
view of the fact that only 45 miles of road have been con- 
structed in that cooperative manner? 

Mr SNELL. Maybe so. Although Federal aid for State 
roads has been available since 1917, only eight States report 
road projects involving Federal aid completed. The depart- 
ment states that Arkansas has completed one project of 5.1 
miles. 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. In just a minute. California, two projects, 
6.7 miles; Louisiana, one of 4 miles; Massachusetts, one of 13.8 
miles; North Carolina, one of 8 miles; Vermont, one of less 
than 1 mile; Washington, one of 3.5 miles; West Virginia, one 
of 2.5 miles, That is all that has been done so far. But there 
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have been approved, of projects in those States, to be built out 
of money on hand at the present time, nearly 8,000 miles of the 
roads. But they have not yet been touched, and not a stroke 
of work done upon them. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. I know this applies to California and all other 
places, that the Capital Issues Committee refused to grant its 
consent to the use of funds for the construction of these roads, 
and therefore during the war the road construction has been 
delayed because of the need of funds. 

Mr. SNELL. I entirely agree with the gentleman, and I have 
no contention with him on that matter. But I do maintain 
that we have more money on hand at the present time than we 
can possibly spend economically during this year, and when we 
already have that money on hand there is no reasonable excuse 
for appropriating at this time on this bill a provision carrying 
$200,000,000 more money. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman was talking about the excessive 
amount of labor seeking employment, and about the soldiers 
returning home. Is it not a fact that there is no place in the 
United States where better results can be had to improve the 
situation than by putting unemployed men and returning sol- 
diers to work on these roads, where they can work together? 

Mr. SNELL. I do not understand so at all. From what I 
know about returning soldiers, they do not intend to do pick- 
and-shovel work. The most of them did not before they went 
to war and certainly will not now. 

Mr. RAKER. Why not? 

Mr. SNELL. Because throughout our State such pick-and- 
shovel work of road construction is largely done by foreigners. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, 90 per cent of the roads now being con- 
structed are done by machines. 

Mr. SNELL. Then you do not need to have this legislation in 
order to provide employment for more labor in this country. 
{Applause.] And that is one reason why it is presented at this 
time. There certainly could be no other reason. 

Mr, RAKER. But it requires labor to run the machinery. 

Mr. SNELL, Oh, yes; but only a comparatively few, and the 
main argument is to furnish employment for labor. 

are SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SNELL, Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What part was contributed by the 
Government toward the construction of these roads? 

Mr. SNELL. Fifty per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I understand that is the case in 
this bill also? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 
continue. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. ‘This bill carries $200,000,000? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; in addition to the original $75,000,000. 

Now, in order to spend the money economically you have got 
to work out a complete system in each State, and there are very, 
few States at the present time where that system has been com- 
pletely and comprehensively worked out, so that they are in a 
position to spend this money at this time, and it will be impos- 
sible to get the benefit, so far as the employment of labor is con- 
cerned, during the present year. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Can the gentleman name me the States 
511 have not the machinery provided under this original road 

Mr. SNELL. I can not give you the names. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I understood the gentleman stated there 
were few that had. 

Mr. SNELL. I said there were some that had not. 
a misunderstanding on that. 

Now, the contention I make is that we can not afford at this 
time to make the appropriation, because we can not spend the 
money even if we have it. 

Mr, MADDEN. Why not? 

Mr. SNELL. Because you have not the machinery to do it, 
and the gentleman Knows it. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I do not, and the gentleman from New 
York does not know it. 

Mr. SNELL. I do know it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no. ‘The gentleman from New York is 
just making an assertion without any facts. 

Mr. SNELL. But my assertion is just as good as yours. Can 
the gentleman tell me how you are going to make surveys and 
plans and make the general arrangements so we can economically. 
spend this money this summer? 


I understand the same conditions are to 
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Mr. MADDEN. Yes. In nine cases out of ten the surveys are 
already made and everything is prepared to go on with the work. 
All that we need is the money and the men. 

Mr. SNELL. You have got more money appropriated now 
than you can possibly use this year. 

Mr. MADDEN. Seventy million dollars divided among 48 
States is a mere bagatelle. The gentleman seems to be arguing 
against the opportunity of his own State for going on with the 
improvements. 8 

Mr. SNELL. My own State has more roads laid out now than 
they can possibly build this year, and the gentleman knows it. 
| Mr. MADDEN. That is just as I said; they have got more 
laid out than they can build. 

Mr. SNELL. But the money is all arranged for this work, 
nnd we can not use this extra money this year. 

The whole question is whether you can afford at the present 
time to appropriate this sum of money that you do not need 
at present and can not possibly spend during the present year. 
I say no. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
Work is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I want to 
call attention to Senate amendment No. 88. We amended the bill 
on the aviation provision. The department asked for $2,185,000 
to carry out certain mail routes. We cut that down to $300,000 
and provided that the Army should carry mail whenever called 
upon by the Post Office Department. We directed the Army 
to turn over the personnel and the machines. Now, for some 
reason or other the Post Office Department did not want 
that. They went to the Senate, and they told them they 
could not carry the mail with Army fliers, and they had that 
provision stricken from the bill and asked for more money. 
Now they have got $850,000, 

Gentlemen, I want to tell you this, that the aero mail of 
this country is doomed to failure. They can not make good. 
They refused the machines and personnel which we wanted to 
give them. They want to carry it out with $850,000, and it 
can not be done. 

You will recall that at the end of the discussion the chair- 
man of the committee said they would start that day with 
the Chicago and New York line. I told you then that the 
Post Office Department did not have the equipment or the per- 
sonnel to start the Chicago and New York line; and, gentle- 
men, they have not carried a letter from New York to Chicago, 
and they can not do it for another year. 

It is easy for the gentlemen in the Post Office Department 
to come and testify before a committee, but their testimony 


The time of the gentleman 


on aviation matters is pathetic in their ignorance of the subject. 


Now, if we want to develop the industry, if we want to de- 
velop the aero mail in this country, we will have to go about 
it right. We have started right. We have saved this year on 
the appropriation something like $60,000,000 on aviation that 
the Navy and the Army and the Post Office Department have 
asked for. The only way to do it, gentlemen, is to starve these 
people into their senses, to cut out their appropriations until 
they all decide to come in with a unified, single air service, the 
same as England, France, and Italy have; and then, with the 
ingenuity that we have here, and the factories and the facili- 
ties that we have, we can develop the best air machines in the 
world. Now, I just want to point out that if anybody expects 
that the Post Office Department is going to establish an aerial 
mail service in the United States, he should get rid of that idea, 
because they can not do it. This is just $850,000 being wasted. 

Mr, KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Briefly; yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would it be practicable to have an aerial 
mail service in the Northern States, and to continue it through 
the winter months, during the inclement weather? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not at this time. To give you an example, 
they complained that they could not use the Army machines. 
I went to New York a few days ago, and wént to Belmont Park, 
and they were starting four machines from New York to Belle- 
fonte, Pa. I pleaded with every man on that field who had 
charge not to send out those machines on that day. It was 
hazy, the clouds were low, and it was impossible to make it. 
They said, “ Oh, we fly in every kind of weather.” That was 
not being smart; that was showing they did not know anything 
about aviation. They sent out those four machines, and not one 
of them reached its destination. Three of them crashed and 
one of them landed near Philadelphia. Then they came before 


the Senate committee and said, “ Why. the machines are no good. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA, of New York, was on the field one day, and he 
saw that we could not make it.” It was not the fault of the 
machines ; it was simply the fault of their judgment. 

Mr. RANDALL. What was the practice on the front? Did 
the machines all wait for good weather before they went up? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. [Applause. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I yield 10 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, there is no quorum here. I make 
the point of no quorum present. You shall not rob the Treasury. 
by improper legislation without a quorum. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BURNETT). The gentleman 
from Illinois makes the point of no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Eighty-two Members present, 
not a quorum. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of 
the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will lock the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following 
Members failed to answer to their names: 


nutes to the gentleman 


Anderson Farr her Stafford 
Barnhart Flynn Miller, Minn. Stephens, Miss, 
Benson Francis ott Stevenson 
Blackmon Freeman Nelson, J. M. Swift 
her Gandy Nolan Tague 
Borland Gard Norton Taylor, Ark, 
Britten jarland Olney Templeton 
Brodbeck Gillett O'Shaunessy homas 
Brumbaugh Godwin, N. C. Park Van Dyke 
Burroughs Goodwin, Ark. Parker, N. J. Vare 
ldwell ould Porter Venable 
Graham, Pa Powers Vesta 
Carlin ray, N.J. Pratt Voigt 
Hamill Price Volstead 
Chandler, N. Y eintz Rainey, J. W Waldow 
Church Helm Reavis Walker 
Cople Helvering Roberts Wason 
Costello Hensley Rowland Watson, Va. 
Cox Johnson, Wash. Russell Weaver 
Crago Kahn Sanders, N. Y. Webb 
Cri Kelley, Mich hall Whale: 
Davis ennedy, R. I. Sears White, Ohio 
Decker Kiess, Pa, Shackleford Wilson, Tex. 
Delaney Langley Shallenberger Young, N. Dak. 
Elliott Little Slayden Young, Tex. 
Estopinal Littlepage Smith, C. B. 
Fairtield Lufkin Smith, T. F. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this roll call 323 Members 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I made the point of order that 
there was no quorum present. There were less than 60 Mem- 
bers on the floor. A quorum have answered—more than 300— 
and half of them have gone already. I know of no way to man- 
damus the membership of this House, including myself. 

I have 10 minutes to discuss this matter, and unless you are 
better informed about it than I was 30 minutes ago you do not 
know what it is. But it is for employment, to pay out $200,- 
000,000 on a hop, skip, and jymp. Now, in 10 minutes I can not 
say much, but I am going to say a little. Have you stopped to 
think of the condition that this country is in and that the world 
is in? The world has eaten up and shot away during this world 
war $179,000,000,000. We have loaned a part of that—$8,000,- 
000,000, and more to follow after—and we have not got it 
back. We have made a debt to pay interest on, that we know 
about, that will cost $1,000,000,000 a year, to be raised by tuxa- 
tion or by borrowing. God knows what the total appropriations 
of this Congress are to be and what will follow in the*incoming 
Congress. I do not know and you do not know. But here is a 
proposition to appropriate $200,000,000 for cooperation with the 
States when we have not spent $15,000,000 for cooperation in the 
several years since that law was passed. 

Oh, gentlemen, it is so easy to appropriate. We are to be con- 
fronted with the proposition to spend $100,000,000 to drain land 
and to buy cut-over land. I have not received a letter or a re- 
quest from any soldier for that proposition. How many have 
you received? Hold up your hands. Not one. ‘There is a 
propaganda going on all over the country to have us make this 
appropriation to buy cut-over land. I have had letters from 
people who have cut-over lands to sell; plenty of them. I hada 
civil engineer come into my office last week, and have had sev- 
eral letters from civil engineers going back into civil life. I 
said to one of them, “Are you a farmer?“ No. Do you expect 
to go upon them and get a home?” No. What is your inter- 
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est in it?“ Why,“ said he, “I want employment as a civil 
engineer; I am an educated man.” There is the size of it. 
ILaughter.] So much for that. 


Who pays in the last analysis this thousand millions of dol- 


Jars interest annually on this great public debt—and it will be 
fifteen hundred millions of dollars interest on the public debt 
before the expiration of the next Congress? Who pays it? The 
man that consumes pays it. 

“Oh, but we want to give employment to the soldiers.” Good 
God! how many of the soldiers that are coming back would 
accept employment in road building? Not one-tenth of 1 per 
cent. It was the exclamation of Madame Roland when about 
to be executed, O Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy 
name!” Talk about “caring for the soldiers.” I am for taking 
care of them, as we pledged ourselves to do and as we ought 
patriotically to do. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Really, it does not make any difference who 
is employed out of this money; the mere fact that somebody is 
employed, whether a soldier or not, will add an opportunity 
for soldiers to find other employment, because it creates other 
activities that need employment. 

Mr. CANNON. Who speaks now? My honorable colleague, 
for whom I have great respect. He says, “It does not make 
any difference whether we employ a soldier or not.” Now, are 
we going to employ foreigners? Flimsy! It is not worthy—I 
will not say it is not worthy of my honorable colleague, whom 
I respect and love; but if he can not give a better excuse than 
that, it ought to be turned down. [Laughter and applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, I am at work in the committee room on 
another deficiency bill. Somebody whispered and said, “Do 
you know the Post Office appropriation bill is up?” I left the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] in there alone by him- 
self to continue the work. I wanted to come in and see how I 
ought to vote on this proposition. Why, gentlemen, the soldier 
will take care of himself when he comes back—three million or 
three million and a half of them. ‘They were good stuff when 
they went into the Army [applause], and those who come back 
wounded we will care for. We will care for them by compensat- 


ing them as they are entitled to be cared for. We will pay the 


insurance where life is lost. We can not do too much for the 
soldiers; but, oh, what mistakes we are liable to make in saying 
“ We are taking care of the soldiers.” I want the soldier to get 
avhat we appropriate for him, [Applause.] I do not want the 
cry to take care of the soldier under false pretense of caring 
for the soldier and then squander the appropriation for some- 
thing that does not take care of the soldier. 

Say, do you know how much we have already expended and 
what the debt is? If you have not reckoned it up, you do not. 
Do you know what is to be paid as interest? If you have not 
inquired, you do not. 

You may say, Oh, well, I would like to have it when I go 
back to Illinois, Minnesota, or Iowa; I would just like to take 
home this thing to appeal to the people and say, Here is what 
we have done for you.’” 

Yes; what else have we done? We can not eternally borrow to 

pay the interest on the public debt. We can not eternally borrow 
to fill up the vacuum we are creating by providing money not 
needed and that we can not get except by borrowing. Now, one 
of two things is to happen: On the one hand the world debt is 
to be repudiated—and I warn gentlemen that you have got to 
meet that issue—or it is to be charged over upon the consumers 
of the country—and we are all consumers, and the tax bur- 
dens of our respective States and the National Government will 
pile up and up and up. 
ı If I am right, I want you to think along that line and vote 
as I shall vote; for if I am but the one man against this con- 
ference report I shall vote against it. The way to get a Post 
Office bill is to turn down this conference report and send this 
bill back to conference with the Senate conferees, with the 
instruction not to agree to this $200,000,000 appropriation for 
construction of roads throughout the country when the $60,- 
000,000 apprepriated in 1916 is substantially unspent. Mr. 
Speaker, this Congress ceases to exist on the 4th day of March, 
1919. You Democrats are in the saddle until that time and are 
responsible for unwise appropriations. We Republicans of the 
House will become responsible after the 4th of March next for 
the action of the House. As one Member, I will not vote for 
this appropriation. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to inchide 
in my remarks a table furnished by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment showing the amount of the $200,000,000 of good roads ‘that 
will go to each State in the Union. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
therein a table. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, we have heard some criti- 
cism upon this conference report, but I think on careful con- 
sideration you will agree with me that it ought to be adopted. 
The statement has been made that the House has yielded on a 
great many points of disagreement with the Senate. Most of 
those points were matters about which there was no dispute, be- 
cause they consisted in specific increases in salaries which we 
had increased in the general provisions of our bill, so that a 
great many of these Senate amendments were simply carrying 
out legislation that we had already provided but which we had 
not specified in each instance, So far as extravagance is con- 
cerned, I want to say this, that the Postal Service is a service 
established for the convenience of the people and ought to be 
carried on for their benefit at cost, or approximately at cost. 
This service consists, as you all know, in the payment of salaries 
of clerks and carriers and officials, inspectors, postmasters, and so 
on, and we all know that salaries generally have been increased 
within the last two or three years, so that if the bill carries 
a larger sum than before, it is explained by the fact that com- 
pensation of every kind—for labor and for official services—has 
increased generally. The receipts of the Post Office Department 
in the last fiscal year were something over $380,000,000. The 
normal increase for a period of years has been about 6 per cent 
per year, so that if we have the same ratio of increase in that 
as in the past we would increase the rates something like twenty. 
or twenty-one million dollars a year. Last year showed a sur- 
plus over expenditures in the Postal Service of something like 
520,000,000, and if this bill gives a $40,000,000 increase in sal- 
aries we are simply bringing it up to where it ought to be. It 
can not be charged as extravagance when you pay your servants 
who do the work for you, who carry these letters by day and 
by night through rain and sunshine, what they ought to receive in 
compensation and which corresponds with the compensation in 
other employments. That is not extravagance. Take the com- 
pensation of the rural carriers. Congress last year increased it 
20 per cent, and we made that increase permanent in the House 
bill, The Senate increased it to 25 per cent. Before the House 
yielded, a matter was brought to our attention which was very 
instructive to me and which influenced my mind. The House 
had provided for a garage at Union Station, down here near the 
post office, to cost some $40,000 or $50,000. The Senate struck 
it out. The postmaster of Washington, Mr. Chance, wrote a 
letter, which was read to the committee, in which he said that 
the present garage is one and one-tenth miles from the present 
Union Station post office, and that it costs so much to bring the 
automobiles over from that garage and to take them back, and 
that the saving in transportation for three or four years would 
more than pay for the rent of the garage. 

He said that the cost per mile with the driver would aver- 
age 25 cents; and if it costs 25 cents per mile to move an 
automobile from the Union Station post office over to the garage 
on asphalt pavement, then would it not cost that much to move 
an automobile on a highway in the country, and, at 25 cents 
per mile, the rural carrier would get $1,800 on a 24-mile route, 
paying him nothing for his extra services as clerk of the 
post .office, issuing money orders, and so forth, simply paying 
him as a driver and cost of maintaining equipment. 

ore SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. i 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Last year, under an order made 
by the Postniaster General, the rural carriers’ salaries were 
increased 15 per cent. Is this 20 or 25 per cent increase car- 
ried in the conference report an increase over the 15 per cent? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, no. The increase made last year 
was 20 per cent. The committee reported, as the gentleman 
says, 15 per cent, but on the floor of the House it was increased 
to 20 per cent, and now the Senate added 5 per cent, so that 
the total increase is 25 per cent from former basic salary. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. For a short question. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman state right there what 
is the compensation of a rural carrier? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The compensation on the standard route 
of 24 miles will be $1,500. As reported to the House, the bill 
provided for $1,440, but the 5 per cent increase makes it $1,500— 
$60 additional put on by the Senate. The House yielded on 
that increase. This gives you a compensation for a rural car- 
rier, whether he furnishes the horse or the motor vehicle upon 
the so-called horse-drawn vehicle routes of 24 miles, less com- 
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pensation per mile than it actually costs here. You give $300 
less than it costs to run an automobile of ordinary size upon 
a paved street. We are simply increasing the compensation 
that he is entitled to by reason of the increased cost in opera- 
tion and of his equipment. The actual pay per day of the rural 
carrier for his labor has not been increased. 

Mr. SNYDER. Just one more question, to finish this up. 
Will the gentleman tell us what the extra compensation of 
the rural carrier is when he goes extra mileage? 

Mr. STEENERSON. He gets $24 per mile per year for each 
mile in excess of 24. So that the charge of extravagance is not 
well founded. We are simply appropriating an amount which 
seems large,.but which will be made up, we hope, if business is 
good next year, by the increased postal receipts. The Postal 
Service should be run so as to be self-sustaining, and we think 
that it will be. It is not a burden to the taxpayer as long as it 
is self-sustaining. The charge of extravagance does not apply. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LOBECK. What was the increase in receipts because of 
the 3-cent postage against the 2? 

The 3-cent postage 


Mr. STEENERSON, I will explain that. 
never went to the postal receipts at all. 

That is estimated monthly and paid into the Treasury for the 
benefit of the general fund, and we have never counted that 
when we counted the receipts, as I have stated. 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will. 

Mr. LOBECK. ‘These increased receipts this year have not 
been counted in? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly not; the gentleman is cor- 
rect. We do not count that at all, and they will be abolished 
as soon as the next fiscal year begins, I understand. So they 
are absolutely to be disregarded. 

Now, in regard to this disputed road provision. Can the 
charge of extravagance be laid against it at this time? The 
Post Office Committee never considered that, so far as the 
House committee was concerned. They are not to blame that it 
comes into the bill. It was put on as a kind of rider by the 
Senate committee, and they insisted on the provision. Now, if 
it had been something with which we were ignorant, something 
that had not been understood, it would perhaps be proper to 
throw it out, but I want to say that we created a special com- 

. mittee of this House to study the road question. They have 
studied that question for years; they brought in what is be- 
lieved by all fair-minded men to-day to be the fairest division 
of money to be contributed by the National Government to im- 
prove the roads that has ever been devised. It is based on the 
compound system of allowing for distance, population, road 
mileage, rural-route mileage, so that it gave satisfaction. The 
House of Representatives agreed to that road law almost unani- 
mously, and this provision here is simply a provision that in- 
creases the allotment under the road law. It is limited here in 
this provision to postal roads. Of course, the post roads are 
under the jurisdiction of the Post Office Committees of both 
Houses, so that in increasing the allotment which was made 
under the original road act, which was administered by the 
Department of Agriculture, we were simply taking advantage 
of an existing law to increase the amount of road construction 
that was to be made in the next two years. Now, some say it 
is a bad time to build roads, because everything costs so much. 
Well, I do not know that there is very great argument in that. 
If wages are high, of course they are no higher in that line 
than anything else. Roads are undoubtedly needed in the 
country. A good road is a matter of economy, it is a good 
investment. It is what may be called and is called a productive 
investment, because it cheapens transportation, and therefore 
every dollar you put into that kind of an investment is a profit- 
able dollar. It earns more than it costs in interest to the 
public. : 

We thought it was an opportune time for many reasons to 
increase this road work in the different States and encourage 
it by Federal aid. One reason was that there might be a number 
of soldiers returning who wanted this kind of employment and 
this kind of employment was increased by this appropriation. 
Another thing was that the War Department is supposed to be 
in possession of a great many motor trucks and road-making 
machines that they have used in the war and which will be 
absolutely worthless unless they are utilized at this time for 
that purpose. We are not expecting another war, and all these 
things that we have acquired for road making perhaps can be 
availed of now for this useful work, and who can better use them 
than the soldier who is familiar with them? These machines, 
these motor trucks and powerful machinery, can be handled 
by them, as it is believed. Another thing was that the States 


have only recently been awakened to the advantage of availing 
themselves of this Federal aid. Many of them have engaged to 
contribute a sufficient amount, and they are showing signs that 
they are coming in, and the more that come in the more roads 
will be built and the more roads that are built the better it 
will be for the whole country. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield, if it will not inter- 
rupt him? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DENISON, I want to ask if this provision, in reference 
to the employment of soldiers in connection with the construc- 
tion of roads, was put in the bill for the purpose of helping 
the soldiers or for the purpose of helping the road proposition? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, it was probably to help the roads. 
We simply put that clause in that preference shall be given to 
the soldier if he wants work of this kind. The wages, as I 
understand, for running machinery are from $5 a day up, and it 
is good employment—out-of-door employment—and if they 
desire it they should be preferred over anyone else. That is all 
there is to it. We do not expect a great many to avail them- 
selves of it. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman understands, of course, the 
Government does not initiate any of this road construction at 
all? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will not discuss that. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman permit one observation? 
The gentleman also ought to know, if he does not know, that 
these contracts for State roads are let to contractors, who con- 
trol the question of who they shall employ to build the roads. 
Does the gentleman understand that? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Probably they are, but I will not dis- 
euss it. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. For a question. 

Mr. WALSH. Does this scheme which is provided in this 
bill require the States to appropriate $200,000,000 before they 
can take advantage of Federal aid? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It does not require anything; but if 
they want $200,000,000 from the Federal Government, they will 
have to appropriate $200,000,000 of State funds, and if they 
want $50,000 they will have to appropriate $50,000. Some States 
have constitutional provisions that prevent them from con- 
tributing the amount required to enable them to receive the 
full allotment of Federal aid under the road act. One of these 
States is Minnesota. The bill now before you contains a proviso 
as follows: 

Provided, That where the constitution of any State prohibits the same 
from engaging upon internal improvements, or from contracting public 
debts for extraordinary purposes in an amount sufficient to meet the 
monetary requirements of the act of July 11, 1916, or any act amenda- 
tory thereof, or restricts annual tax levies for the purpose of construct- 
ing and improving roads and bridges, and where a constitutional altera- 
tion or amendment to overcome either or all of such prohibitions must 
be submitted to a referendum at a general election, the sum to which 
such State is entitled under the method of apportionment provided in 
the act of July 11, 1916, or any act amendatory thereof, shall be with- 
drawn by the Secretary of the Treasury from the principal fund appro- 
priated by the act of July 11, 1916, or any act amendatory thereof, upon 
receipt of the certification of the governor of such State to the existence 
of either or all of said prohibitions, and such sum shall be carried by 
the Secretary of the Treasury as a separate fund for future disburse- 
ment as hereinafter provided: Provided further, That when, by refer- 
endum, the constitutional alterations or amendments necessary to the 
enjoyment of the sum so withdrawn have been approved and ratified 
a bic State, the Secretary of the Treasury, upon receipt of certifica- 

on from the governor of such State to such effect, shall immediately 
make available to such State, for the purposes set forth in the act of 
July 11, 1916, or any act amendatory thereof, the sum withdrawn as 
hereinbefore provided: Provided further, That nothing herein shall be 
deemed to prevent any State from receiving such portion of said principal 
sum as is available under its existing constitution and laws. 

This will give such States the opportunity to change their 
constitutions and thus enable them to avail themselves of the 
Federal aid allotted to them. 

The amount available to Minnesota from the Federal Treasury 
under existing law and pending provision during the next three 
years will be $7,814,682.78 ; that is, in the event that she amends 
her constitution so as to permit her to contribute an equal 
amount. I believe the legislature has already taken steps to 
submit the question to the voters, and if they approve there will 
be a total of $15,629,365.56 available. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Tennessee has 15 minutes, if he desires to 
use that time. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker: This is no new 
road legislation. Permit me to call the attention of the House 
to the fact this bill merely carries an appropriation in aid of the 
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existing road act, and every dollar hereby appropriated will be 
expended in conformity with the terms of a measure whieh this 
body heretofore passed with practical unanimity. And let me 
say another thing in this connection. This bill has not been 
offered to the House as a bill that ought to be passed merely 
because it contains a provision referring to the returning soldiers. 
No such contention has been, or is being made. This appropria- 
tion will be in aid of road work in the United States under a 
comprehensive existing law. Wisely, it contains a provision to 
the effect that any soldier desiring employment on road work 
shall be given preferential consideration. Who is there that will 
object to this provision? Permit me to go a step further, and 
point out that there will be a considerable number of soldiers 
who will secure employment in this connection, although the bill 
is not offered on the ground that it will be exclusively, or even 
chiefly for the benefit of the soldiers, 

In the first place, a great deal of machinery is used in the 
process of modern road building, and many of the soldiers re- 
turning from abroad, who have been in the motor transport, 
or other mechanical service, will apply for and secure employ- 
ment as expert operators of this machinery. 

Mr, ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. ROSE. Under the present law, as I understand it, the 
‘Agricultural Department is permitted to appropriate the sum 
of $10,000 per mile to any State in the building of roads. If I 
understand this bill properly the only thing this amendment 
does is to increase the appropriation already made by law. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have already stated in the 
most emphatic fashion that this is precisely what this bill will 
do. In this connection I will state that the limit of contribu- 
tion under the act of 1916 on the part of the United States was 
$10,000 a mile. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Gourd] 
came before the Roads Committee of this body, and pointed 
out that in view of the cost of modern road construction, grow- 
ing in part out of the war, and in part out of other causes, 
this limit was too low, and should be raised. The Roads Com- 
mittee agreed with this contention, and reported a bill which 
is incorporated as an amendment in the pending measure, rais- 
ing this limit to $20,000 a mile. Pass this bill, and the State 
of New York which will derive something like $14,000,000 from 
the appropriations herein made, will be able to employ that 
fund as aid in building roads that may cost as much as $40,000 
a mile. But to return to the soldiers. 

Engineers will be needed in all of the States in connection 

with road construction. Many of the soldiers returning from 
the war are engineers, and will find employment in this field. 
Foremen of construction will also be needed, and the returning 
soldiers will supply these foremen. Many of the soldiers drafted 
into the American Army were men engaged at the time in road 
work in the States. I have no doubt that a considerable pro- 
portion of these men when they return to private life will nat- 
urally turn to their former line of work which they will find 
actively in progress, and affording opportunities of immediate 
employment at attractive wages. So that it will be true that 
in the aggregate many soldiers will secure employment in con- 
nection with the road activities that this appropriation will set 
in motion. 
, Yet the advocates of this measure do not present it on the sole 
ground that it is designed to aid the soldiers, but, rather, on 
the ground that in a large way it will benefit the entire country, 
and incidentally will afford attractive employment to a very 
considerable number of returning soldiers. As the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mapprenx] has pointed out, and very justly, 
this appropriation will stimulate road construction on a large 
scale in the States. This construction will not only call for 
labor, but for tools and machinery. ‘This will mean orders for 
the industrial plants, and activity in those plants, so that the 
actions and reactions that this construction will effect, will play 
no inconsiderable part in our economic readjustment from a 
war, to a peace basis. 

These activities will afford employment on a considerable 
scale, and in many communities, in every State in the Union, 
and the political economists are agreed that the employment of 
labor at this time is a vital issue. 

A number of questions have been asked by the opponents of 
this appropriation, some of them reasonable and entitled to an 
answer, others showing an entire lack of acquaintance with the 
provisions of the original road act. One gentleman wishes to 


know how much has been expended up to the present time 
under this act. How is it an argument against the proposed 
appropriation that all of the appropriations heretofore made 
has not been expended? It is enough to know that what has 
been expended, has been expended economically and judiciously. 
As a matter of fact, since the road act went into effect, two 


years ago, road building has been below normal in the States, 
though there has been much activity in preparing for road 
work on a large scale with the return of peace. In my own 
State road construction, and even road maintenance have been 
practically suspended during that period. ; 

For what purpose do the gentlemen opposed to this appropria- 
tion bring this fact of suspended activity, into this discussion? 
Do they wish that state of suspended animation to continue? 
The money heretofore appropriated is still available for future 
construction, The appropriation in this bill merely serves to 
enlarge this fund and increase the scale on which roads will 
be built during the next three years. Now that our effarts in 
the war have been crowned with victory, the whole world will 
soon be knocking at our doors for our raw materials and fin- 
ished products. The work of destruction has come to an end, 
the work of construction must begin, A necessary part of this 
work of reconstruction will be the reconstruction of our high- 
ways. The need for this reconstruction has been fully recog- 
nized, and within the last 12 months under the stimulus of 
potential Federal aid many States have voted great sums to 
build modern highways of the latest and most approved type. 
Traffic on the railroads is approaching its limit, for rails will 
carry just so much, and no more. “But the modern highways 
with the motor transport, and an efficient system of rural motor 
express, can and will bear any burden thrust upon it. The high- 
Ways are the natural arteries, while the motor truck is the trans- 
portation medium that will bind us together as a Nation.” 

Mr. SNYDER. Does not the gentleman think the question was 
raised due to the fact that there is still $70,000,000 of the ap- 
propriation not expended? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not $70,000,000 derived from 
the United States. That is where the gentleman makes a mis- 
take. This $70,000,000 is composed in part of Federal, and in 
part of State contributions, but the entire sum is available for 
present road work. To that sum this bill will add $50,000,000 
to be used during the year 1919. 8 

0 SNYDER. And much of it has been allotted and not 
spent? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. All has been allotted, but very. 
little spent. The bulk of the appropriations for the past two 
years, which only amounted to $15,000,000 for the years 1917, 
and 1918, and $15,000,000 for the year 1919, has not been ex- 
pended for the reasons that I have mentioned. What argument 
do you derive from that fact? If the States have not been able 
to spend this money, it has not been wasted. It is still available 
for road purposes under the act of 1916. 

Mr. MANN. For information I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. He stated awhile ago that they had author- 
ized road building up to $30,000 a mile. Was it not $40,000? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It may have been $40,000. I 
think the amount was changed in the Senate from the amount 
reported in the House bill. 

Mr. MANN. I simply wanted the information. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman is probably 
right. A Member from the State of New York came before our 
committee, and asked to have the road act amended, so that 
Federal aid could be given to an amount greater tkan $10,000 
to the mile. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman said $30,000 a mile. Whether 
that meant two-thirds contribution by the General Government 
and one-third by the State I did not know. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I referred to the total cost of 
the roads on which the Federal aid was proposed to be applied. 
The road act limited the application of Federal money to 
$10,000, a mile, that is one-half of the cost of a road costing 
$20,000, a mile. Under the Senate amendment a State can use 
its quota to the extent of one-half of the cost of a road not to 
exceed $40,000 a mile. That is to say that the new limit of cost 
for the Federal money will be $20,000, a mile. 

Mr. SNYDER. The other reason for making that observa- 
tion was it was thought on the part of some gentlemen here 
that if it has taken two years to spend less than $5,000,000, we 
could not possibly spend $70,000,000 this year. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Does the gentleman think that 
is a fair criticism, having in mind the conditions in the United 
States during the past two years? 

Mr. SNYDER. I do know—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not think it is. t 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman will not let me answer, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. My time is too short to permit 
the gentleman to make a speech in my time. I would be per- 
fectly willing to yield to him if I had more time. 

Mr. AYRES. The gentleman knows that the Capital Issues 
Committee has practically stopped all road building, does he 
not? 
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Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
United States both road building and road maintenance have 
been practically suspended during the last two years. It has 
also been stated in the course of this debate that the States are 
not in shape to do this road construction economically at the 
present time. That is a mistake. Most of the States are now 
provided with all the organization and the personnel necessary 
to expend every dollar of this appropriation to the very greatest 
advantage. But concede that all of the money available for 
the present year, will not be expended during the calendar 
year 1919. The act provides that any unexpended balance in 
a State’s quota in any one year, will be available for use in 
the succeeding year. With respect further to the suggestion 
that the States will not expend this fund economically, it may 
be said in reply that the Secretary of Agriculture will be re- 
sponsible for any wasteful, or extravagant expenditure. The 
act gives the Secretary of Agriculture ample authority to pro- 
tect the interests of the Federal Government. No project can 
be entered upon until the Secretary is satisfied that the plans 
provide for the proper construction of a properly located and 
desirable road. Moreover the Federal fund can not be drawn 
upon until the Secretary, acting with the aid and advice of his 
engineer assistants is satisfied that the road has been con- 
structed in conformity with the plans, and at the cost which he 
has approved. 

Another thing that I wish to say is in response to a statement 
made I think by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] 
that this bill provides an initial expenditure of $200,000,000. 
That is a mistake. The bill makes an appropriation of 
$200,000,000 for the next three years. That means about 
$66,000,000 to be expended annually by the Federal Treasury 
for road building in the several States during the next three 
years. Is that an extravagant or prodigal sum to be expended 
for this great work of domestic development in the entire 
United States? 

The fact is that but for the war and the burdens imposed by 
the war, the appropriation for road building should exceed one 
hundred millions a year. It is only the state of the Treasury and 
the exigent demands in other directions that hold this appropri- 
ation within the moderate limit reported. There is one further 
reply that may be made to the suggestion that all of the 
Federal appropriation has not been used during the past two 
years, and that is that not only has the shortage of necessary 
labor been very great during that time, but in addition the 
States in many instances have had to create the organization 
necessary to put themselves in shape to make avail of the 
Federal fund. Comprehensive road plans have had to be 
formulated, to be followed up by elaborate project statements. 
All of this work had to be done in advance of any actual con- 
struction.: But these preliminary details have been largely 
completed, and this year will witness road building on a large 
seale in every section of the country. The war was won by the 
united effort of the whole people. That same union of effort 
should now be applied to the great work of economic readjust- 
ments. A thoroughly systematized and vigorously prosecuted 
scheme of road construction in the States will play no small 
part in bringing this readjustment speedily to pass. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I believe I have five minutes left? 

The SPEAKER, Yes. 

Mr. MOON. I yield three minutes of that time to the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland is recognized 
for three minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I am not a member of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, nor am I a 
member of the Committee on Good Roads. Moreover, I am 
a Representative of a district entirely embraced within the 
city of Baltimore, and yet I am very strongly in favor of 
good roads. 

I think it is very refreshing now to have a chance to vote 
for an appropriation for construction and not for. destruction, 
as we have been compelled to vote some billions for war in 
the past two years. I tell you that as a Representative of the 
State of Maryland, which has had an experience of many years 
in good-road building, there is nothing so valuable as good roads. 
Maryland is not excelled, or equaled, in good roads in all this 
country. We have found it very profitable, indeed, to pay out 
$30,000,000 of State funds for good roads. It is not only profit- 
able to the man in the country, but it is also profitable to 
the man who lives in the city. Baltimore, which pays a large 
proportion of the entire taxes of the State, has always adyo- 
cated improved highways. Our city friends find it extremely 
profitable, as does the man who lives in the country. 


Yes. In all parts of the When I was a boy, living 6 miles south of the city of Balti- 


more, I was compelled many times to go in a cart to the city 
on Monday mornings to attend school, because the roads were 
so bad that a buggy or a wagon could not get over them. It 
took two mules to this cart to get us to the city, with the mud 
up to the hubs. To-day you can speed in an automobile to the 
city of Baltimore in 15 or 18 minutes. Let some one who is 
qualified to answer say what that is worth to the farmer and to 
the city man to get goods transported in the wintertime as well 
as in the summer. Good roads and improved farm machinery 
has largely taken the sting out of agricultural work. Keep up 
the good work and keep the boy and girl on the farm. 

Traveling in France, as some of you have done, has enabled 
me to know the meaning of a system of good roads. One of 
the things that enabled the allies and our Nation to win this 
war is the splendid system of good roads that prevails through- 
out France. What would have happened at Chateau-Thierry 
and Belleau Woods but for good roads. Here we are talking 
about $200,000,000, to be spread over three years, and some 
gentlemen question whether it is good policy. We should do the 
same thing in regard to the country that we do in regard to our 
own individual business; we should do with regard to the com- 
munity what an individual does with regard to his own in- 
terests. If a man wants his business to be profitable he will 
put his money into such things as will enable the machinery 
of his business to be run easily and economically, and if we 
want to build up the business and farming interests of this 
country we must construct good reads and have good roads 
and good streets where they can be obtained. 

In 1904 I was a member of the House of Delegates of Mary- 
land, when the first bill was introduced appropriating $100,000 
toward the construction of the present boulevard between Balti- 
more and Washington. I advocated this appropriation and yoted 
for it, and it was the first money which the State of Maryland 
put into good roads. [Applause.] í 

The experiment proved so valuable that at the very next ad- 
ministration, in 1908, a complete system of State highways was 
laid down by the road commission, and from that time until 
now we have been appropriating and building good roads 
throughout our State. 

As I have said, the roads have cost in the neighborhood of 
$30,000,000, and I do not believe you can find a score of people 
in the whole State who believe the policy to be unwise. If a 
little Commonwealth like Maryland, of less than one and one-half 
million people, can expend $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 upon its 
highways, what does $200,000,000 amount to throughout the 
whole United States when divided into three payments of $50,- 
000,000 the first year and $75,000,000 during each of the two 
succeeding years? 

It ought to be a pleasure for this House to vote for a measure 
of reconstruction such as this after having gone through the vast 
appropriations for carrying on the war in Europe. France and 
its allies won the war largely through the operation of trucks 
and cannon over the splendid highways of that Republic. 

Not only are they so immensely valuable in time of war, but 
throughout all the years they have been the most profitable in- 
vestment of the Government and assisted business and made 
pleasure. 

I hope the league of nations, which we will no doubt form, will 
prevent any wars in the future; but then, these highways which 
we are to construct will be of wonderful service to all our peo- 
ple, and if by chance another war should come they will be of 
wonderful advantage in connection with that. 

The highways of Maryland have been most valuable to the 
National Government during the war. They have served as a 
means of transportation when the railroads and other trans- 
portation facilities fell down. All the countries of Europe have 
seen the wisdom of splendid highways for many years. Even 
the Roman Empire in the height of its glory saw the wisdom of 
such construction. 

I hope that we may be able in the near future to lessen the 
appropriations for Army and Navy by virtue of the league of 
nations, and that we may begin internal improvements upon a 
larger scale than heretofore. The Government is calling upon 
individuals, States, and cities to speed up on construction. Why 
should not the National Government do the same? Why should 
we not have more roads giving employment to labor rather than 
the construction of temporary buildings, which will be useless 
within the near future, and which will largely be completed for 
the purpose of giving employment? 

The automobile has broken down the State barrier, and great 
trunk lines of good roads are demanded. There ought to be a 
trunk line leading from the Atlantic to the Pacifie of one of 
the best highways in the country. There ought to be others 
leading from the South to the North and from the Capital to 
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the various important sections of our land. This would not 
only give employment to labor but would enhance the value of 
property, reduce the cost of transportation, and induce more 
people to take to the farms and the life of production in the 
country instead of living in the crowded cities, where they are 
now largely congregated. Every inducement ought to be offered 
to have the people live in those localities where they can benefit 
by the sunshine and fresh air and thereby improve the health 
of the entire people. 

As I said at the beginning, I am from a city which will get 
benefit from this expenditure only incidentally and from a State 
whose highways are largely completed; nevertheless I think 
there is no better way for the United States to spend its money 
than in the construction of good roads. It gives employment, 
improves the business, and grants pleasure. It solidifies the 
land and improves health. Let us have more good roads. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tleman’s request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Brack] is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, being a member of the Committee 
on the Post Office and’ Post Roads, I have followed with con- 
siderable interest the conference report on this bill and have 
listened to some of the criticism on the part of some of the 
Members of the House as to the agreement of the conferees on 
Senate amendment No. 71, which provides an appropriation of 
$200,000,000 to aid the States in the construction of improved 
highways under the act of July 11, 1916, the appropriation to 
be divided as follows: Fifty million dollars for this fiscal year, 
$75,000,000 for the fiscal year of 1920, and $75,000,000 for the 
fiscal year of 1921. I think that the conferees would have been 
subject to just criticism if they had not agreed to that amend- 
ment. I do not know of anything that has contributed more to 
the rapid building of improved highways in the United States 
than the good-roads bill that we passed in July, 1916, and to 
my mind the reasons for further activities of that kind are 
much greater to-day than they were in 1916, when we set the 
precedent by passing that law. A very wise and helpful prece- 
dent, I think it was, of a proper cooperation between the Na- 
tional and State Governments. 

Now, some gentlemen undertake to argue that a bill of this 
kind is contrary to democratic principles in that it imposes upon 
the National Government an activity which it was never in- 
tended that it should assume. When I remember that the great- 
est of all Democrats, and the most profound statesman that 
America has produced, Thomas Jefferson, was an advocate of 
the building of national highways, I have no fear of being criti- 
cized as having abandoned democratic principles when I advo- 
cate a bill of this kind. A measure of this sort does not in any 
sense relieve the States and their several subdivisions of their 
duty and responsibility in the matter of building improved high- 
ways, but simply supplements their good work and gives intelli- 
gent and helpful assistance and, most important of all, a lively 
stimulus. It was never intended to relieve the States of any 
of their responsibility. Those who have studied the improved- 
highway situation as it has been affected by the good-roads act 
which we passed July 11, 1916, are bound to be impressed with 
the thought that the following good results have been obtained 
by reason of the enactment of that legislation: 

First. State laws have been enacted providing effective State 
control of a large measure of road work, making funds avail- 
able to meet the Federal appropriations, systematizing the work 
so that there might be definite and correlated results instead of 
haphazard construction. 

Second. By means of the rules and regulations put into force 
and effect by the Department of Public Roads and Rural Engi- 
neering of the Department of Agriculture a standardization of 
form and arrangement for highway plans and specifications has 
been obtained. This will in time be very helpful and beneficial 
not only to the Federal Government but also to the States by 
way of encouraging simplicity and standardization in the matter 
of building good roads, 

The citing of the good results following the passage of the 
act of July 11, 1916, could be extended to cover many more mat- 


Is there objection to the gen- 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. And I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Two gentlemen from Virginia make the same 
request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, as does the 
gentleman from Arkansas. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill 
with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to re- 
commit the bill. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Cannon moves to recommit the bill H. R. 13308, with instruc- 
tions to the managers on the part of the House not to agree to Senate 
amendment 71. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the 
motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered.. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question being taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Cannon) there were—ayes 41, noes 101. 

Mr. CANNON, I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman makes the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. Evidently there is not. The 
Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify 
the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

‘The question was taken; and there were—yeas 70, nays 267, 
answered “present ” 4, not voting 88, as follows: 


ters of interest, but time forbids now. I shall certainly vote for 4 Can 


the adoption of the conference report. [Applause.] 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. All time has expired. 


YEAS—70, 

Bacharach Garrett, Tenn. Lehlbach Rowe 
Browning Glynn Longworth Sanford 
Cannon Good McAndrews Scott, Iowa 
Cramton Gordon McKinley Sherley 
Curry, Cal Gould McLaughlin, Pa. Sherwood 
Dallinger Graham, Pa. Slayden 
Darrow Green, lowa Mann Snell 
Dempsey Haskell Mondell Snyder 
Drukker Haugen Moores, Ind Tilson 
. — Hios So — m 

gan umphreys aige ead wa; 
Elston Husted Parker, N. J Venable á 
Fairchild, G. W. Hutchinson Parker, N. Y. Walsh 
Foss James Phelan Ward 
Fuller, Mass, Kelly, Pa. Platt Winslow 
Gallagher Kennedy, Iowa Rainey, J. W. Woods, Iowa 
Gallivan Kraus Ramsey 
Garland LaGuardia Rogers 

NAYS—267. 
Alexander ry Dyer Hard 
Almon Chandler, Okla, Eagle Harrison, Miss. 
Anthony rk, Fla. Edmonds Harrison, Va, 
Ashbrook Clark, Pa. Elliott Hastings 
Aswell Classon Eliswort Hawley 
Austin Claypool Esch Hayden 
Ayres Cleary Essen Heaton 
Baer Coady Evans Heflin 
Bankhead Collier Fairchild, B. L. Hersey 
Barkley Connally, Tex. Ferris Hilliard 
Beakes Connelly, Kans, ess Holland 
Beshlin Cooper, Ohio Fields Hollingsworth 
Birch Cooper, Wis. Fisher Hood 
Black Crosser Flood Houston 
Blackmon Currie, Mich. Focht Howard 
Bland, Ind. Dale Fordney Huddleston 
Bland, Va. Davey Foster Hull, Iowa 
Blanton Decker Frear Hull, Tenn. 
Bowers Denison French Igoe 
Brand Dent Fuller, III. Ireland 
Brodbeck Denton Gandy Jacoway 
Browne Dewalt Gard Johnson, Ky. 
Buchanan Dickinson Garner Johnson, S. Dak. 
Burnett Dill Garrett, Tex. Jones 
Butler Dillon Goodwin, Ark. Juul 
Byrnes, S. C. Dixon Graham, III Kearns 
Byrns, Tenn. Dominick Gray, Ala. Keating 
Campbell, Kans. nares greene, yai —.— 
Cam 0 Doolin: reene, > e er 
Candler, Miss. Doolittle Gregg Key, Ohio 
trill Doremus Griest Kiess, Pa. 

Caraway Doughton Griffin Kincheloe 
Carew Dowell Hadley Bing 
Carlin ne Hamilton, Mich, Kinkaid 
Carter, Okla. Dupré Hamlin Knutson 
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Kreider ontague Rose Sumners 
La Follette Moon Rouse Sweet 
Lampert Morgan Rubey Taylor, Colo, 
Larsen 0 Rucker Temple 
Lazaro Mudd bath Thompson 
Lea, Cal. Neely Sanders, Ind. Tillman 
Lee, Ga. Nelson, A. E. Sanders, La. Timberlake 
Lesher Nelson, J. M. Saunders, Va. ‘Towner 
Lever Nichols, Mich. Sch Vestal 
Linthicum Oliver, Ala. Scott, Mich. Vinson 
Little Oliver, N. Y. Scully Voigt 

beck Osborne Sells Volstead 
London Overstreet Shouse Walton 
Lonergan dgett Siegel Watkins 
Lundeen Polk Sims Watson, Pa. 
Lunn Pou Sinnott Watson, Va. 
McArthur Powers isson Weaver 
McCormick Purnell Slemp Welling 
McCulloch ues Sloan Welt 
McFadden pial Small Whaley 
McKenzie Rainey, H. T. Smith, Idaho White, Me. 
McKeown Raker Smith, Mich. Wilson, La, 
McLaughlin, Mich. Ramseyer Snook Wilson, Tex. 
McLemore Randa teagall ingo 

den Ran Stedman Wise 
Mansfield Rayburn Steele Wood, Ind 
Mapes Reavis Steenerson Woodyard 
Martin Reed Stephens, Miss, Wright 
Mason Roberts Stephens, Nebr. Young, N. Dak 
Mays Robinson Stiness Young, Tex. 
Merritt Rodenberg Strong Zihlman 
Miller, Wash Romjue Sullivan 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—4. 
Cooper, W. Va. Emerson Moore, Pa. Riordan 
NOT VOTING—S8S8 
Anderson Farr McClintie Stafford 
Barnhart Flynn aher Sterling 
Bell Francis Miller, Minn Stevenson 
Benson Freeman Nicholls, S Swift 
Booher Gillett olan Switzer 
Borland Godwin, N. C. Norton Tague 
Britten Goodall Oldfield Taylor, Ark. 
Brumbaugh Gray, N. J. Olney Templeton 
Burroughs Hamill O’Shaunessy omas 
Caldwe Hamilton, N. Y. Overmyer Van Dyke 
Hayes Park are 
Chandier, N.Y. Heintz Peters Waldow 
Church elm Porter alker 
Pace | Helvering Pratt Wason 
Costello Hensley Price Webb 
Cox Johnson, Wash. Rowland Wheeler 
Crago n ussell White, Ohio 
Kelley, Mich. Sanders, N. Y. Williams 

Day Kennedy, R. I. Sears + Wilson, III. 
Delaney Kitchin Shackleford 
Dies AE 5 eee 
Estopinal Littlepage Smith, C. B. 
Fair fleld Lufkin Smith, T. F. 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 

. O'SHauNEssy with Mr. LUFKIN. 

. STEVENSON with Mr. JoHnson of Washington. 
. BRUMBAUGH with Mr. COSTELLO. 

. LITTLEPAGE with Mr. Cooper of West Virginia. 
Haun with Mr. GOODALL. 

„ SHALLENBERGER With Mr. FAIRFIELD, 

„WITTE of Ohio with Mr. Norton, 

Mr. Estoprnat with Mr. EMERSON. 

, BARNHART with Mr. BURROUGHS. 

. BENSON with Mr. Coptey, 

. BooHEeR with Mr. Craco. 

. CALDWELL with Mr. Davis. 

. Crise with Mr. FREEMAN. 

. Gopwin of North Carolina with Mr. KAHN. 

. Hetm with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. 

. Henstey with Mr. Mirrer of Minnesota. 

. Kircuin with Mr. NOLAN. 

. McCrintic with Mr. PETERS. 

. MAHER with Mr. PORTER. 

. NicHorts of South Carolina with Mr. SANDERS of New 


. OLDFIELD with Mr. Swrrr. 
. OLNEY with Mr. SWITZER. 
. Park with Mr. Hascmron of New York. 
. Sears with Mr. Wason. 
. Tuomas F. Suru with Mr. WILLIAMS. 
Mr. Wess with Mr. Witson of Ilinoi 
On this vote: : 
Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. BELL (against). 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ yea,” 
but I find I am paired with the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. 
Bett, and I request that my vote be changed to present.“ 
The result of the vote was announced as aboye recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 
The question was taken, and the conference report was agreed 


The doors were opened, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FILLING VACANCY IN BOARD OF REGENTS, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate joint resolution 195. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of Senate joint reso- 
lution 195. f 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 195) providing for the filling of a proxi- 
mate vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
of the class other than Mmbers of Congress. 

Resolved, etc., That the vacancy in the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, of the class other than Members of Congress, 
which will occur on February 6, 1919, 1 of the expiration of the 

y 


term of George Gray, of Delaware, be the reappointment of the 
said George Gray for the ensuing term. 
Mr. MANN. I do not object, but I want to offer an amend- 


ment. : 

There was no objection. F 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, in line 5, by 
striking out the words “ will occur” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ occurred.” 

Mr. PADGETT. That is proper. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended by striking out the word “ proximate.” 

On motion of Mr. Paneer, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the river and harbor bill, disagree to 
all the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the river 
and harbor bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for 
a conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I think we had better have the Senate amend- 
ments printed first. 

Mr. SMALL. The Printing Office reports that they are very 
busy and can not have them printed before to-morrow morning. 
There will be no meeting of the conferees before to-morrow. 3 

Mr. MANN, Then there is no reason for sending it to confer- 
ence to-day. 

Mr. SMALL. Except that we want to know who the conferees 
are, so that they may be studying the Senate amendments. 

Mr. MANN. Some other Members want to study the Senate 
amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman insist on his request? 

Mr. SMALL, I prefer to insist upon it, but if the gentleman 
is insistent—— 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman insists on his request and re- 
fuses to let it be printed, I will object now and hereafter. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I call up conference report 
on the bill H. R. 12211. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12211) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and certain sol- 
diers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War and to widows 
of such soldiers and sailors having met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 3, 
4, 7, 9, 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, and 27. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 13, 17, 22, 25, 26, 
and 28, and agree to the same. 


Managers on the part of the House. 
T. J. WALSH, 
Rerep Soor, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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The statement is as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12211) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows and dependents of such 
soldiers and sailors, submit the following written statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ference as to each of said amendments, viz: 

On amendment No. 1 (Sarah B. Greene): Restores provision 
for pension. 

On amendment No. 2 (Edward Blackmer): A correction. 

On amendment No. 3 (Annie Neate): Restores provision for 
pension. 

On amendment No. 4 (Fred A. Angelo) : Restores provision for 
pension. 

On amendment No. 5 (Samuel E. Spencer): Grants $17 a 
month in lieu of $12. 

On amendment No, 6 (Edith V. Bowman): Strikes out provi- 
sion for pension. 

On amendment No. 7 (Grant H. Hill): Restores provision for 
pension, 

On amendment No. 8 (Lindley Herrington) : Strikes out pro- 
vision for pension. 

On amendment No. 9 (Genevra M. Lamb) : Restores provision 
for pension. 

On amendment No, 10 (Charles A. Walters) : Restores provi- 
sion for pension. 

On amendment No. 11 (Edward P. Aler, alias John P. Ed- 
wards): A correction. 

On amendment No. 12 (Emma L. Green): Restores provision 
for pension. 

On amendment No. 13 (James P. Dooley) : A correction. 

On amendment No. 14 (Frances L. Young) : Restores provision 
for pension. 

On amendment No. 15 (Fred F. Newell): Restores provision 
for pension. 

On amendment No. 16 (Susan E. Brown) : Restores rate of $25 
in lieu of $20 proposed. 

On amendment No. 17 (Henry A. Jaegle): Grants rate of $17 
a month in lieu of $12 proposed. 

On amendment No. 18 (Mary A. Lawson) : Restores provision 
for pension. 

On amendment No. 19 (Mary O. Barbee): Restores provision 
for pension. 

On amendment No. 20 (Carrie E. Dennis): Restores provision 
for pension. 

On amendment No. 21 (Lafayette Martin) : Restores provision 
for pension. 

On amendment No. 22 (Walter Sewell): Strikes out provision 
for pension. 

5 amendment No. 23 (Addie Burns): Restores provision for 
pension. 

On amendment No. 24 (Mary E. Wainright) : Restores provi- 
sion for pension, 

On amendment No. 25 (Rebecca Strouther) : Strikes out pro- 
vision for increase of pension, as she is now pensioned under 
special act of Congress. 

On amendment No, 26 (Belle R. Reid): Strikes out provision 
for increase of pension, as she is now pensioned under special 
act of Congress. 

On amendment No. 27 (Alice A. Thorburn): Restores provi- 
sion for pension. 

On amendment No. 28 (Wesley H. Crockett): Strikes out pro- 
vision for pension, . * 

Joun A. KEY, 
Sam R. SELLS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill S. 4723. ; 

The Clerk read the conference report. 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1072). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
4723) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 


That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 3, 4, 9, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
a stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 

‘ollows: 

“The name of Robert J. Erwin, late of Company H, Eighth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that. 
he is now receiving.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

JoHN A. KEY, 
Sam R. SELLS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


T, J. WALSH, 
REED SMOOT, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 4723) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 
submit the following written statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the conference committee 
and submitted in the accompanying conference report as to each 
of said amendments, namely : 

On No. 1: Provides a pension of $50 per month for the 
widow of Maj. Gen. Albert L. Mills, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 2: Provides a pension of $50 per month for the 
widow of Rear Admiral Vincendon L. Cottman, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

On No. 3: Strikes out, as proposed by the House, the pro- 
vision for increase of pension for David A, Kooker. 

On No. 4: Strikes out, as proposed by the House, the pro. 
vision for pension for James W. Wilson. 

On No. 5: Provides, as proposed by the Senate, pension for 
Mark M. Coffman. 

On No. 6: Provides, as proposed by the Senate, increase of 
pension for Martha E. Hammond. 

On No. 7: Provides, as proposed by the Senate, pension for 
Louise R. Hanley. 

On No. 8: Provides, as proposed by the Senate, pension for 
Belle H. Purdon. 

On No. 9: Strikes out, as proposed by the House, the pro- 
vision for pension to John Bernard Rueben, alias Bernard 
Reuben. : 

On No. 10: Provides, as proposed by the Senate, a pension of 
$50 for the widow of Brig. Gen. Palmer G. Wood. 

On No. 11: Provides, as proposed by the Senate, pension for 
Amy B. Mitchell. 

On No. 12: Provides, as proposed by the Senate, increase of 
pension for Louis Miller. 

On No. 13: Provides, as proposed by the Senate, increase of 
pension for Dora L. Brown. 

On No. 14: Provides increase of pension to $17 per month for 
Robert J. Erwin instead of $24 as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 15: Provides, as proposed by the Senate, increase of 
pension for Julia Carey. 

JOHN A. KING, 
Sax R. Serrs, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 15979, 
making appropriations for fortifications, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
15979, the fortifications appropriation bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Pending that, Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to ask the gentleman from Iowa if we can not agree upon 
some time for general debate? 

Mr. GOOD. How much time does the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. About an hour on a side. í 

P GOOD. I have a request for over three hours on this 
side, 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, The gentleman realizes, I think, 
that, if possible, we want to finish this bill to-day, I hope that 
gentlemen can cut that down. There will be other appropria- 
tion bills to follow this. 

Mr. GOOD. Not very many, and these gentlemen are very 
anxious to address the House. I am anxious to do all I can 
to expedite the bill. Will not the gentleman give us three hours 
and a half for general debate? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Can not the gentleman make it 
three hours, and that will take us until 6 o'clock? 

Mr. GOOD, Will the gentleman yield some of his time to 
this side? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I would not care to promise, be- 
cause I have a number of requests from gentlemen on this side, 
but I may be able to yield some of my time. I do not want to 
be bound by any promise, however. 

Mr. GOOD. Well, we will try to get along with that under- 
standing. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, pending the motion, 
I ask unanimous consent that general debate on the pending 
bill be limited to three hours, one-half to be controlled by 
myself and one-half by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The SPEAKER. Pending the motion, the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee asks that general debate be limited to three hours, 
one-half to be controlled by himself and one-half by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I shall reserve the right to object 
in order to get some information, if I may be permitted to do 
so. Three hours of general debate will run until about half 
past 6 o’clock, I take it. It will not take very long to pass the 
bill under the five-minute rule, for I imagine there are not very 
many controverted items in it. Is it the intention, then, to 
keep on this evening and take up the railroad deficiency bill? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I can not answer the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. I think we would better find out. I think Mem- 
bers of the House would like to know. Then I would like to 
know what we are going to do to-morrow and Thursday and 
Friday. Is it the intention to bring in the wheat bill for con- 
sideration, and, if so, when? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, I 
think we will try to finish this bill to-day. 

Mr. MANN, Ah, that is too easy. We could do that and have 
seven hours of general debate. 

Mr. KITCHIN. To-day? 

` Mr, MANN. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And then to-morrow we will take up the rail- 
road bill. 

Mr. MANN. I thought probably we would go ahead with the 
railroad bill to-night. That is what I would do if I were running 
the House, 

Mr. KITCHIN. And the wheat bill Friday, and by that time 
we hope the sundry civil bill will be reported—by Friday, so that 
we can begin its consideration on Saturday. 

Mr. MANN. If they have good luck, they may get the sundry 
civil bill in on Friday. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. I would say this bill to-day, the rail- 
road bill to-morrow, the wheat bill Friday, and then begin the 
sundry civil appropriation bill on Saturday morning. 

Mr. MANN. No rule is required for the railroad bill, but I 
take it that the Committee on Rules would report a rule for the 
wheat bill. 
` Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentle- 
man from North Carolina will ask unanimous consent that the 
wheat bill may be in order for consideration under the general 
rules of the House. Otherwise we will haye to go through the 
form of reporting a rule. 

Mr. WALSH. On Friday? 

Mr. RAYBURN. To follow the railroad bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. To be in order as a privileged 
bill. 

Mr. MANN. We want to know when it is coming up. Will 
it be in order to take it up following the railroad bill? Of 
course, it would not have to come up under such conditions. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill known as the wheat bill shall be in order after the dis- 
position of the railroad deficiency bill. We will not take it up 
until Friday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the wheat bill shall be in order after the 
railroad bill, under the general rules of the House. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee that general debate upon the pending 
bill shall not exceed three hours, half of that time to be con- 


trolled by himself and the other half by the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. Goon]? 

There was no objection. b 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of the fortifications appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the fortifications appropriation bill, with Mr. CLARK of Florida 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. f 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 2 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. . ' 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the fortification 
bill carries items for the seacoast defenses of continental 
United States, the insular possessions and Panama, and also for 
mobile artillery and artillery ammunition for the armies of the 
United States. In addition to that, this bill carries appropria- 
tions for the barracks and quarters for continental United 
States, the insular possessions and Panama, items which have 
heretofore been carried in the sundry civil appropriation bill, 
and which for the first time are carried in the bill now pending. 

The seacoast defenses of the United States, the Panama Canal, 
and the insular possessions have been carried forward from time 
to time under the reported projects of various boards of the 
War Department. The first comprehensive scheme of coast de- 
fenses was based upon the so-called Endicott board. This was 
revised by the Taft board, and that in turn was revised by the 
board of review as late as November, 1915. The report of the 
board of review called for the expenditure of approximately, 
$100,000,000 for additions, alterations, and modifications of ex- 
isting defenses and the initiation of defenses at new points. 
All of the schemes of coast defense up to and including the 
original board of review report were based upon the installation 
of fixed armament. A subsequent modification of the board of 
review project by the War Department provided for the pro- 
curement of a limited number of heavy guns mounted upon 
railway carriages to supplement the fixed fortifications at a 
point of attack. The development of the use of and the pro- 
curement of heavy railway artillery in the present war has 
brought some confusion into the future scheme of coast de- 
fenses. So far as fixed fortifications are concerned the better 
military opinion is to provide for coast defenses mainly by use 
of heavy railway mounted guns and guns mounted upon tractors. 

The board of review project has never been fully appropriated 
for or carried out. No estimates were submitted this year for 
the manufacture of the armament remaining to be installed, the 
whole question of further fixed fortifications and railway mounts 
being reserved for further study and recommendation by the War 
Department. The United States has on hand now a very con- 
siderable number of heavy guns mounted upon railway cars, and 
additional guns are under manufacture. 

It is the belief of the committee that in view of the very great 
change which has come in the use of heavy railway and tractor 
mounted guns that a careful survey of our entire coast-defcnse 
system must be made and a policy determined upon. 

The estimates for seacoast cannon and armament in connec- 
tion with this bill have been practically eliminated. The War 
Department in most instances has large balances on hand un- 
Mlotted and unobligated which can be .used economically and 
slowly in arriving at a policy of coast defense. No considerable 
expenditure should be made until a determination of correct 
policy has been arrived at. 

The estimates upon which the bill is based have been very, 
greatly modified since they were first prepared. As originally 
prepared before the signing of the armistice, the estimates call 
for $645,576,961.01. After the signing of the armistice the War 
Department made an arbitrary cut in the estimates of 90 per 
cent, and since that cut was made further reductions were made. 
In addition thereto a number of supplementary estimates were 
submitted. The total revised estimates upon which the bill is 
based call for $92,893,657.71. The committee, after a very care- 
ful consideration and a hearing of some length, has reported a 
bill which carries $11,199,291. Of this sum it may be said that 
$4,161,849 is for the construction of permanent barracks and 
quarters for the Panama Canal, $225,000 for barracks and quar- 
ters in the Hawaiian Islands, and $40,000 for certain improve- 
ments in barracks here in continental United States, 
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If these sums be eliminated, the remainder of the bill is 
$6,764,442, a little more than the amount of the fortification 
bill prior to the embarkation of the Government upon the board 
of review projects for the enlargement of the coast defenses. 


Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. There was some confusion a few minutes ago 
and I do not know that I understood the gentleman correctly, 
but I did understand him to say that nothing is to be appro- 
priated for the construction of large semimobile guns, guns to 
be installed on railway carriages or to be driven by tractors. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is correct. There was no 
estimate submitted to the committee for the construction of 
heavy guns, with the exception of an estimate for an 18-inch 
gun, which was intended to be constructed for experimental 
purposes, 

Mr. TILSON. Does not the gentleman think that in view of 
the large part which these very large semimobile guns played 
in the present war in Europe that we ought to at least go on 
with the development of something along that line? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will state to the gentleman that 
there are now in process of construction eight 16-inch rifles and 
also twenty-five 14inch guns which are not provided with 
mounts. In addition thereto, the project of installing thirty-six 
12-inch guns mounted on Barbette carriages will soon be com- 
pleted. There have also been acquired six 50-caliber 12-inch guns 
which were originally manufactured for the Chilean Government, 
and there will also be acquired thirteen 14-inch guns on railroad 
mounts. 

Mr. TILSON. There are sufficient funds to go forward with 
their manufacture? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There are sufficient funds to com- 
plete those guns; but, to be entirely frank with the gentleman, 
I will say that the department estimated for 25 railway-mount 
carriages for these 14-inch guns to which I have referred, and 
the committee makes no recommendation of an appropriation 
for that purpose. These railroad carriages can be constructed, 
of course, much quicker than the guns can be forged and ma- 
chined. In addition thereto, it was stated to the committee that 
so much has been learned from our experience in the war and 
the experience of our allies that there is more than likely to be 
a great development and improvement in the construction of 
railway mounts and also with reference to the use of tractors 
for guns. 

Mr. TILSON. That is, so far as there has been a pause it is 
only to wait until we can get authentic up-to-date information 
together and then decide upon a final and permanent plan for 
these large guns? 5 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, The gentleman is entirely correct, 
and the department has in its hands a sufficient amount of 
money to carry out the present project. And I will say to the 
gentleman and the committee that the sum of $11,000,000 carried 
in this bill is not the only money which will be spent, in all 
probability, during the coming year. The department, as I have 
stated, has now a very large sum on hand unallotted and un- 
obligated, and the committee bclieves that after settling the obli- 
gations now existing that it will be able to save quite a consider- 
able sum of money out of which to carry forward and take care 
of the experimental and development work now under considera- 
tion, and also to do such salvage of ordnance and ammunition 
as is necessary. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I do. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman state, approximately, 
how much of the money that has been appropriated heretofore 

and not expended will be available in addition to what will be 
carried in this bill? x 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. For field-artillery purposes alone 
there are now available appropriations aggregating 82.290.209. 
905.18. That sum is to be held for the settlement of outstanding 
obligations and allotments aggregating $2,182,946,813.52, on the 
basis of paying 75 per cent of their face value, and for the settle- 
ment of outstanding reservations created, $4,853,331,966.13, on 
a basis of 15 per cent of their estimated cost. The gentleman 
will remember that those were the percentages which were used 
in the deficiency bill, or the covering-in bill, which was passed 
by the House and Senate some days ago, and the committee, as 
I stated before, thought that was a very liberal percentage, 
especially with reference to the reservation of appropriations 
which have been made and which were entirely unallotted and 
unobligated. The question was asked of those appearing before 
the committee whether or not they would not be able to sare 
enough money out of the money on hand to carry forward these 
various experiments and development processes thought neces- 
sary, and also to make proper salvage of ordnance and ammuni- 


tion, and, while they insisted they ought to have the appropria- 
tion, none were willing to deny that they would not be able to 
save enough money to 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield zo the gentleman. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion which I think is vital and fundamental. I have been read- 
ing very carefully the constitution of the league of nations, 
which, I understand, is to make all future wars impossible. If 
that be the fact, what is the need of any fortifications at all? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, I do not think that the time 
will cyer come when this country can afford entirely to abandon 
its coast defenses, and I will say this to the gentleman—— 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Then the gentleman would abandon the 
league of nations? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; I certainly would not do that. 
This bill does not undertake to make any appropriations for 
additional work. It is only to carry out projects which are 
now under way and, in many instances, very nearly completed. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Well, the appropriations originally were 
useless, None of these coast defenses have ever fired a gun 
and never will be called upon to fire a gun. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That may be true, I will say to the 
gentleman; but that in itself does not prove the want of 
necessity of having coast defenses, ; 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I understood the war was to make the 
world safe for democracy. If it is made safe for democracy, 
what do we need of fortifications? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, I do not care, of course, to 
enter into any lengthy discussion upon that particular proposi- 
tion, but I will say to the gentleman that I think the time is 
far distant when we will not need substantial coast defenses 
as a measure of safety and protection against possible attack. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But I will admit that it would 
be a most happy result r 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Then let us aim at it. If that is a happy 
result, let us aim at it then. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. As long as we make appropria- 
tions for as large a Navy as we have done, as long as we make 
appropriations for a considerable Army, I take it we ought to 
have appropriations for keeping up our coast defenses, 

Mr. DENISON. Do I understand the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee to state that this bill carries no provision for any addi- 
tional coast defenses, but is simply a continuation of what bas 
heretofore been provided for? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This bill simply carries appro- 
priations to continue work now under construction. I will say 
to the gentleman there was no estimate submitted, no request 
made, to the Committee on Appropriations for what might be 
called new projects in continental United States. There was 
an estimate for the purchase of some land in the island of Oahu, 
in Hawaii. But that was not allowed. 

Mr. DENISON. Are there under contemplation no further in- 
crements of defense of the Panama Canal? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, yes, 

Mr. DENISON. Does that bill carry any such provision for 
any additional coast defense at the Panama Canal? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This bill carries no provision for 
coast defense at the Panama Canal. There is an appropriation 
in the bill for the clearings and trails and for barracks and 
quarters in Panama. But I will say to the gentleman that 
the officials of the War Department are of the opinion that in 
view of the fact that we have just passed through a great war 
and that there are many lessons to be digested as the result of 
that war, in view of the fact that there was at the time of 
the signing of the armistice a great development taking place in 
the way of improving our mobile artillery, our guns and their 
mounts, that there ought to be time given to enable the proper 
board to study the proposition and to make necessary experi- 
ments in order to determine just what is the most up-to-date 
form of armament before we make any very heavy further ex- 
penditures in the way of providing new coast defenses. 

Mr. DENISON. The department has made no estimate, then, 
for any increase or improvement of the defenses of the canal? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I do not want the gentleman to 
misunderstand me. There was a considerable estimate for 
aerial stations on the Panama Canal that I was about to over- 
look. 

Mr. DENISON. It was stated on the floor of the House, I 
think, last week, by a Member of the House, and, I think, a 
member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, who had been in 
Europe during this war, that the canal could not be defended 
for one day against an enemy. Does the gentleman chink that 


Statement was wrong or is there some foundation for it? 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They have now, of course, con- 
siderable defenses in the way of fortifications on the Panama 
Canal. Some considerable money has been spent there. An 
appropriation was made last year for the purchase of land on 
an island near the Canal Zone, in order to provide for addi- 
tional fortifications on the Pacific side. 

Mr. DENISON. Has that island been purchased? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It has not.. A commission has 
been appointed, consisting of certain Panamans and officials of 
our Government. They have had the matter under considera- 
tion. They have not yet been able to agree upon the acquisi- 
tion of the land and no action has been taken for that reason. 
But they have the money. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman know 
that is? : 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The island of Taboga. 

Mr. DENISON. A question in reference to the statement 
the gentleman made awhile ago; I understood him to say 
there was an amount appropriated for permanent barracks at 
Panama. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Tiere is an amount slightly over 
$4,000,000 carried in this bill for permanent barracks and 
quarters at Panama. 

Mr. DENISON. What is the purpose of that appropriation? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. To provide barracks and quarters 
for two regiments on the Canal Zone and also barracks and 
quarters for two companies of Coast Artillery, 150 men each, at 
Fort Sherman, which, as the gentleman will recall, is near the 
mouth of the Chagres River. There is a battery now in the 
course of construction, not yet completed, at the mouth of the 
Chagres River, which is known as Fort Sherman. There is no 
place there in which to house the men who will man that bat- 
tery, and this bill carries $150,000 for the purpose of construct- 
ing barracks and quarters for 300 men. And in addition to that, 
as I have stated, there is a recommendation for $3,900,000, in 
round numbers, for two regiments to be located on the canal. 
I will say to the gentleman that an estimate was submitted last 
year, and resubmitted this year, that called for $13,000,000 for 
barracks and quarters for six regiments, two regiments of In- 
fantry, to be located at the Gatun lock and dam, and two regi- 
ments of Infantry at Miraflores, and two regiments, one of Cav- 
alry and one of Artillery, at Corozal. The committee did not 
allow the full estimate, but did allow sufficient money for bar- 
racks and quarters for two regiments, believing that was all 
that could be efficiently done this year. 

Mr. DENISON. Where are the barracks to be located that 
are called for in this bill? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That was not determined. It was 
the idea to have barracks and quarters at the three places I 
have named. The committee has left it entirely with the War 
Department as to whether they will put them at one place or 
the other. We simply make provision for barracks and quarters 
for two regiments. 

I will state, Mr. Chairman, in connection with what I have 
said concerning the amount of money carried in this bill by way 
of appropriation, that the committee has recommended a provi- 
sion covering back into the Treasury $1,819,000. Therefore it 
should be noted that while this bill carries appropriations ag- 
gregating $11,199,291, it repeals appropriations heretofore made 
aggregating $1,819,000, so that the net charge upon the Treasury 
by this bill is $9,380,291. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will not make the point 
of no quorum unless the gentleman thinks he wants it. I think 
this is an important debate, and this bill is against the whole 
policy of the administration and against the high ideals of the 
President. I think we should not change the policy of the ad- 
ministration unless more gentlemen are here. I will not make 
the point, however, unless the gentleman wishes me to do it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I hope the gentleman will not do 
that. There are quite a number of Members present now, but 
I would like to see a larger attendance here in the discussion 
of the bill under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. You are making an important speech. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Does this bill provide a much greater appro- 
priation than the bills heretofore? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. 

Mr. LONDON. It does not increase the amount over them? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This bill is a very few dollars more 
than the appropriations made for fortifications prior to our en- 
trance into the war. The gentleman will remember that up 
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until 1917, the year in which we entered the war, there was 
never appropriated for the purposes carried in this bill more 


than $9,316,000, and an nearly every instance it was $4,000,000, 
$5,000,000, or $6,000, 

Mr. SNYDER. SEIR Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. . Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. I was just going to ask that question as to 
the years from 1913 up to 1919. Will the gentleman put those 
figures in, please? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. In 1913 the amount carried 
by the bill was something over $4,000,000. In 1914 the appro- 
priation was $5,218,250; then an additional amount of $31,000 
was carried in a joint resolution fora site at Cape Henry. Then 
in 1915 the appropriation was $5,627,700. In 1916 the appro- 
priation was $6,060,216.90, while in 1917 the appropriation was 
$25,747,550. The gentleman will remember that a great deal of 
that appropriation was required for some extra fortification 
purposes in the Panama Canal, and that it was made in pur- 
suance of the revised plans of the board of review. 

Mr. SNYDER. I remember that distinctly. But I just 
wanted to point out the fact that now, in the face of a league . 
of nations and a world’s peace, we are asking three times as 
much for fortifications as we did in 1913. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. } 

Mr. SNYDER. Practically three times as much. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; the gentleman is entirely mis- 
taken. This bill, it is true, carries 811. 191,000, but of that 
amount more than 84,000,000 is for barracks and quarters in 
this country and also in Panama and in the insular possessions. 
As a matter of fact, that portion of this bill which the gentle- 
man can justly compare with the bill that was passed in 1913 
amounts to only $6,764,442. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is the fact that I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman will see that it is 
yery little larger and in some cases less than what was carried 
in some of those years. As I have said, this bill carries no ap- 
propriation for new defenses or additional armament. 

Mr. LONDON. How much of that $25,000,000 appropriated 
for 1917 has been expended? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think practically all of it. It is 
impossible for me to answer that question, because these are 
continuing appropriations, but practically very nearly all of 
that money has been expended on projects now in course of com- 
pletion. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? ! 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. In order to make the gentleman's statement 
complete, should he not refer to the fact that in the fortifica- 
tions bill and other bills during the year 1919 there were over 
$5,000,000,000 appropriated or authorized for the most important 
item of this entire bill, which is mountain, field, and siege can- 
non, the acquisition of ammunition, and so on? The gentleman 
does not carry a single cent in this bill for any of those objects, 
for the reason that we have on hand already, or in process of 
manufacture and nearing completion, a large supply of the most 
important things needed for our Military Establishment, which 
have been provided for under the appropriations for 1919. Is 
not that a fair statement? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. I am obliged to the gentle- 
man for the statement. The gentleman is entirely correct. ; 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. How many troops has this Government in 
8 now, and how many has it been maintaining there here- 
tofore? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The estimates submitted to the 
committee call for barracks and quarters for about 10,000 
men. 

Mr. DENISON. In this bill? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In this bill. But the committee 
has submitted a recommendation only for barracks and quarters 
which will house approximately 4,000 men. There have been 
down there, according to my recollection, about eight or nine 
thousand men, but it has been stated that the commanding offi- 
cer has requested permission to withdraw the greater portion 
of those troops on account of the fact that there are no decent 
quarters for them to live in. He says there is no place for 
them to live in a decent manner. 

Mr. DENISON. How have they been housed? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They have been living in old 
wooden buildings, some of them constructed by the French at 
the time the French Panama Canal Co. was trying to dig the 
canal. These buildings are old. Last year $500,000 was appro- 
priated by Congress to repair some of those buildings. As a 
matter of fact only $275,000 of the amount was expended. The 
commanding general reported to the War Department that he 
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would not spend the $225,000 remaining for repairs because it 
was merely throwing good money after bad, and that the build- 
ings were not worth repairing. 

Mr. DENISON. So that there is need of permanent bar- 
racks? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am convinced in my own mind 
that if we are to keep troops in Panama, they need barracks 
and quarters. For my part I think when private soldiers are 
required to stay there for a year or two they ought to be given 
decent and proper housing. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman give the name of this 
officer who refused to waste the money in that way? I think 
he ought to be commended and given a medal of some kind. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Gen. Blatchford. 

Mr. DENISON. He ought to be commended. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, how much time 
have I used? 8 

The CHAIRMAN, Thirty-five minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I must hurry along. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Section 7 of the bill, it seems 
to me, is one of the most suggestive and interesting provisions. 
The law of 1916 provided for appropriating $417,000 to procure 
one radio-dynamic torpedo unit, and provided also, did it not, 
for the purchase by the United States, and the transfer by 
John Hays Hammond, jr., to the United States of all the patent 
rights of Hammond? j 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Now, this pending bill amends 
that, so as to appropriate $400,000 and get one radio-dynamic 
unit to control torpedoes, but not to get the patent rights of 
Hammond. That is a very different thing. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
the situation is just this: The law of 1916, to which the gen- 
tleman refers, appropriated $30,000 to be used in making cer- 
tain tests by a board to be appointed by the President and com- 
posed of Army and naval officers. And it provided that upon 
their approval and recommendation $750,000 should be paid to 
Mr. Hammond for the acquisition of the entire patent rights 
of his radiodynamic torpedo, and that after acquiring all those 
rights $417,000 should then be spent in the installation of a 
unit. Now, since that law was passed, a board of Army and 
naval officers have conducted a number of trial tests at dif- 
ferent times. They state to the committee that they are thor- 
oughly convinced and satisfied that Mr. Hammond has demon- 
strated that he can control what might be called a water- 
‘borne, or surface, craft, or a torpedo on top of the surface, but 
that they ave not entirely prepared to recommend payment of 
the $750,000 until they are more clearly satisfied that he can 
control a torpedo under the water. Some of them expressed 
the opinion that they thought that Mr. Hammond would be 
able to demonstrate his ability to control a craft or a torpedo 
under the water. 

ı Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. By wireless? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. By wireless or radio. They asked 
the committee, therefore, to reverse the process and to permit 
them to spend $417,000 now in the installation of a unit, so 
that they can thoroughly test out his invention before recom- 
mending the payment of $750,000 to him; and the committee 
felt that, owing to the importance of the matter and the large 
amount of money involved, it was an entirely proper thing 
to do. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee says that the law of 1916 provided for the appropriation 
of $417,000 for the procurement and installation of one radio- 
dynamic torpedo unit, and then provided that no part of that 
should be expended unless the Government got all the rights of 
Hammond, and Hammond was to receive $750,000—— 
| Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In advance, before the installation 
of the unit. Now, this is simply turning the thing around, to 
provide for the installation of the unit and the actual demon- 
stration of his ability to do what he says before paying him for 
his rights. 
| Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If this bill is enacted, will it 
then still leave the law so that upon the payment of $750,000 to 
Hammond he must transfer to the Government all his rights to 
this invention? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, yes; provided this board of 
officers under the act of 1916 approve the purchase of his in- 
vention. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The reading of the provision in 
the pending bill rather confused me. I did not understand from 


reading it that if the Government paid the $750,000 it would re- 


ceive the exclusive rights owned by Hammond. In other words, 
I did not want it so that $417,000 would be expended for the 
procurement of one of these units and still leave the possibility 
of Hammond retaining the exclusive right to the patents, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; the gentleman will notice that 
when this $417,000 is expended this unit shall belong exclusively 
to the United States, which shall have control of it. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Then if the board of Army officers 
are satisfied that this invention does what he says it will do, 
they will recommend the payment of $750,000 and therefore 
acquire all of his rights to the invention. 

Mr. DENISON. If they do not recommend it, then the $417,- 
000 will be lost? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Not altogether lost, because there 
will be a good deal of salvage. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The language to which I wish 
to direct the attention of the gentleman from Tennessee is the 
last proviso, found on line 7, page 12, of the bill: 


Provided further, That no part of sald sum shall be expended until the 
United States shall first receive from John Hays Hammond, jr., and 
from the Radio Engineering Co. of New York (Inc.) an unconditional 
license to use without cost said unit and all repairs and replacements 
thereof, in the event that the United States shall not acquire as hereto- 
fore provided the exclusive rights of sald John Raye BIKOA, ity 


and of said Radio Engineering Co. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That language refers to the ex- 
penditure of the $417,000 for the installation of the unit, and 
does not refer to the $750,000 which will eventually be paid to 
Mr. Hammond provided he satisfies this board of Army and 
naval officers, 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield further in that con- 
nection? 

28 COOPER of Wisconsin. There is an important point 
iere, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
IIlinois. 

Mr. MANN. I have not before me the language of the law, 
but I believe it provided for acquiring the entire rights to this 
invention. Now, this proposition is to amend the prior lan- 
guage so as “to read as follows”—and then follows the lan- 
guage. What I wish to know is how much of the former Inn-> 
guage is repealed by this? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No part of the law is repealed 
except that provision which provided for the installation of the 
unit and the expenditure of the $417,000 after the acquisition 
of the rights of Mr. Hammond. This simply reverses the 
process. It does not undertake to repeal any portion of the 
law. It simply undertakes to give authority for the installa- 
tion of the unit, in order that this test may be made properly, 
and that the board may be thoroughly convinced before direct- 
ing the payment of the money. 

Mr. MANN. The power, then, to acquire the entire rights 
of Hammond would still remain on the payment of the $750,0007 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; undoubtedly. 

Mr. GOOD. Less the $30,000 already paid out for tests. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Illinoi 
raises the exact point I had in mind. ` 

Mr. MANN. Without having the language of the original 
law before me, it strikes me, as it does the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, to inquire as to how far, if at all, that modified the 
right of the Government to acquire the entire rights in the 
invention? 

Mr. GOOD. 
explain that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Before the gentleman makes his 
explanation, let me make one suggestion. xX think it is in the 
mind of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], too. The pro- 
viso of existing law quoted on line 17, page 11, reads: 

Provided, That no part of said sum 

That is the $417,000 to be paid for the unit— 
shall be so expended unless the United States shall first acquire as 
heretofore provided the rights of the ssid John Hays Hammond, jr., and 
the Radio Engineering Co. of New York, 

Now, that means, does if not, that you shall not expend any 
part of the $417,000 for the construction of the radiodynamic 
unit until by the expenditure of $750,000 you have first anc- 
quired the rights of Mr. Hammond? 

Mr. GOOD. Novw, let me explain. When the matter first 
came before the committee the War Department desired to pur- 
chase outright these patents, 128 of them, from John Hays Ham- 
mond, jr., for about $1,000,000, and an appropriation of $417,000 
to construct one unit. The committee, after having hearings for 
more than a week, reported out the bill, which was adopted and 
became a part of the law, that the War Department had en- 


If the gentleman will yield to me, I think I ean 
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tered into a contract with John Hays Hammond, jr.; for the 
purchase of these patents for $750,000, of which $30,000 was to 
be paid in developing experimental work. The balance should 
not be paid until the general board appointed by the President 
should be satisfied that the proposition was a workable one, and 
the torpedo or boat containing the explosive could be controlled 
by this process. For the last three years they have been con- 
ducting experiments and they have had several before this board. 

The matter has developed to such a state that the War De- 
partment is satisfied that John Hays Hammond, jr., has done 
what he promised and more before he came to Congress, but 
they want to see whether or not one of these torpedoes con- 
structed as he proposes can be controlled and managed just as 
he can control and has controlled a surface boat, and Mr. Ham- 
mond has agreed to give a license to the Government to con- 
struct, without any payment to him, one unit that is to cost 
$417,000; that the Government shall own the unit, shall have 
the unconditional right to use it in any way, whether it pur- 
chases afterwards the patents or not. 

Now, the Government proposes with that money to construct 
these units, and then if the board, after seeing the completed 
unit in operation, is satisfied that they can make a report, then 
the Government will pay Mr. Hammond the balance of the 
$750,000? 

Mr. MANN. What we want to know is whether, when the 
Government expends $417,000 for the purpose of demonstrating 
whether the patents are any good, the Government is then cer- 
tain to be able to own the patents. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes, 

Mr. MANN. On the payment of the $750,000. Suppose Mr. 
Hammond does not carry out the contract. He would not get the 
$750,000? . 

Mr. GOOD. No; and an action could be commenced to enforce 
the specific performance. : 

Mr. MANN, Of course, if the proposition is demonstrated to 
work the way it is supposed it will work, it will be worth a good 
deal to foreign countries to own the patents. But I have no 
doubt the committee has given full consideration to that proposi- 
tion. We ought to know for sure that we do not expend $417,000 
to demonstrate that Mr. Hammond has a good patent. 

Mr. GOOD. The committee was strongly impressed with the 
high character displayed by John Hays Hamniond, jr. It is his 
desire to have the Government of the United States own the 
patents, and we are satisfied that if he had wanted to sell them 
he could have gone abroad and sold them for a great deal more 
than twice that provided for here. But he is now willing to give 
the patents for the unit without any payment at all. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. In lines 16 to 21 of the bill, page 
11, is a copy of the law of 1916. If this pending bill is enacted 
into law it will absolutely repeal that, because line 22 says that 
the language is amended so as “ to read as follows.” Therefore 
that provision from the law of 1916 will be repealed and the 
only law on the book touching that subject will be that remain- 
ing on pages 11 and 12, and the proviso on page 12 contemplates 
that the United States Government may never get the patents. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think the gentleman is mistaken 
about that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
Beginning on line 7, page 12— 

That no part of said sum shall be expended until the United States 
shall first receive from John Hays Hammond, jr., and from the Radio 
Engineering Co. of New York (Inc.), an unconditional license to use 
without cost said unit and all repairs and replacements thereof, in the 
event that the United States shall not acts re as heretofore provided 
the exclusive rights of said John Hays Hammond, jr., and of said 
Radio Engineering Co. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; but that was simply to enu- 
merate—— 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The Janguage of the act of 1916 
as it appears on page 11 is this: 

For procurement and installation of one radiodynamic torpedo unit, 
$417,000: Provided, That no part of said sum shall be so expended 
unless the United States shall first acquire as heretofore provided the 
rights of the said John Hrys Hammond, jr., and the Radio Engineering 
Co. of New York. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessec. “No part of said sum”; that is, 
the $417,000 which is appropriated for the installing of one 
radiodynamic torpedo unit; but that does not. refer to the 
$750,000 which was to be paid to Mr. Hammond for the acquisi- 
tion of all his rights. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. You can not expend under the 
Jaw of 1916 one cent until you get the patent rights. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is true. 

Mr. DENISON. That is not correct. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes; it is. 


Let me show the gentleman. 


Mr. DENISON. You do not have to have the patent rights, 
but you have to have the right to go ahead and make the experi- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is, under this proposed bill, 
but under the act of 1916 no sum could be expended for the in- 
stallation of a unit until you first acquire the patent rights of 
Mr. Hammond. > 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
ing law. í 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It is proposed to permit the estab- 
lishment of a unit in advance of acquiring his rights. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Exactly. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But it does not in any way inter- 
fere with or disturb the law of 1916 in so far as subsequently 
acquiring all of the rights of Mr. Hammond, providing this 
board so recommends. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is there anything in the law to 
show that the United States has a contract with Mr. Hammond 
or with that engineering company? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They have a contract with him. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is there anything in the law to 
show that? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The law provides for a contract, 
and there has been a contract entered into between Mr. Ham- 
mond and the department officials. I think it is set forth in the 
hearings. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It seems to me that the law of 
1916 is absolutely repealed if we enact this into law. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will examine the 
law of 1916, I feel sure he will find that he is in error. Mr. 
Speaker, I trust that the committee will permit me to proceed 
now for a few minutes more, as I have promised to yield some 
of iny time to certain gentlemen. Estimates were submitted to 
the committee for the building of certain aerial stations and 
balloon stations, both in continental United States and in the 
insular possessions and Panama, calling for quite n number of 
millions of dollars. The committee has declined to recommend 
any sum for the construction of aerial stations or balloon sta- 
tions, but there is in the hands of the department the sum of 
$10,821,000, which is left with the department, and with that 
they can proceed to construct a number of stations in continental 
United States. f 

The failure to carry any appropriations for field artillery 
purposes in this bill does not mean that the Ordnance Depart- 
ment will not have funds for these purposes until June 30, 1920. 
It does mean, however, that in order to finance the 1920 needs 
in connection with field artillery items, that the sum of at least 
$31,000,000 must be saved from the balance on hand for the dis- 
charge of existing obligations. Neither does it mean that the 
committee entirely approves of the comprehensive plan of ex- 
perimentation and development work outlined by the War De- 
partment under these items. 

There are a number of experimental and development proc- 
esses which are contemplated and which, in my judgment, are 
very necessary in order to perfect the present types of ordnance, 
because it was stated to the committee that this war has demon- 
strated that all of the types of ordnance used in the war, both 
by this country and by our allies, were in a measure obsolete on 
account of the information gained by our experience in the war. 

It does, however, indicate that only such sums shall be ex- 
pended from existing balances as may be needed to salvage and 
protect the vast quantities of material the Government has ac- 
quired and such additional sums as may be needed to carry out 
the military policy of the United States under whatever strength 
of army may be authorized for the coming year or may be war- 
ranted by the conclusions that may be reached by the confer- 
ence of nations now being carried on. 

The appropriations carried in the fortifications bill heretofore 
have been made without reference to a fiscal year and have con- 
tinued available until they have been expended. The com- 
mittee has recommended that the appropriations contained in 
the accompanying bill shall not be available after June 30, 1920, 
and that beginning with the fiscal year 1921, and annually 
thereafter, estimates for fortifications shall be made upon a 
fiscal-year basis. The greater number of the appropriations now 
provided in the bill are for maintenance purposes, and if appro- 
priations for construction work which will require more than 
a fiscal year to complete are carried hereafter the question of 
their availability for more than a single fiscal year can be adjusted 
to fit the particular item. In connection with the placing of 


Exactly ; I knew that was exist- 


this bill upon a fiseal-year basis the committee also recommends 
that none of the unexpended balances of appropriations for 
fortifications remaining upon the books of the Treasury on June 
30, 1920, shall be available for obligation after that date. Very. 
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large sums have been appropriated during the war for purposes 
generally described as “ fortifications,” and especially with ref- 
erence to field artillery. While portions of these have been 
repealed, the committee believe that a limit to the period of 
availability of any sums which may remain will result in a 
more careful checking up of expenditures from continuing appro- 
priations than-otherwise could be had. [Applause.] 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, during the past few years con: 
siderable criticism has been directed to our military and naval 
program. Our entrance into the war with Germany found us 
unprepared both from a military and naval standpoint. The 
fact that we were unprepared was seized upon as a ground for 
the charge that America did not have a military or naval policy. 
Any person who will make a study of military or naval affairs 
must be forced naturally to the conclusion that such criticism is 
entirely unfounded. The military and naval policy in the United 
States for a number of years prior to our entrance into the 
world war has been for a small Army and for a reasonably large 
Navy. Whatever of criticism, however, may be directed against 
our Military Establishment in this regard can not with any 
justice be urged against that branch of the service for which 
the fortifications bill makes financial provision. 

Keeping in mind the real objects of fortifications, it is ad- 
mitted by those who are familiar with our fortifications and 
works of defense that they are the best in the world. I do not 
believe it is contended by anyone that we should erect perma- 
nent fortifications at points along our coast, as well as along 
our northern and southern borders, sufficiently close together 
to prevent an enemy under all circumstances landing at some 
place on American soil. Such a plan has never for a moment. 
been seriously considered by anyone. Such a plan never will be 
seriously considered. 

Broadly speaking, the functions of coast fortifications are 
threefold: First, they are designed to defend a particular place 
such as a harbor or a large center of population, and by the de- 
fense of a harbor is included the prevention of an enemy fleet 
from entering the harbor and using it as a rendezvous; second, 
to release the Navy in order that it may attack an approaching 
enemy, when without the fortifications the Navy would be com- 
pelled to remain where it could defend such harbor or center of 
population; third, it would compel an enemy to go to some un- 
desirable point in order to land. 

How well we have succeeded in accomplishing these results 
can best be gathered from the opinions of men who are, from a 
technical standpoint’ as well as a personal knowledge of our 
coast fortifications, competent to judge. 

Fortifications in the United States have grown with the art 
of gunmaking. When the navies of the world carried only 
cast-iron, smoothbore guns, up to the period of the Civil War, 
it was only necessary to place like armament upon our seacoast 
fortifications. But when the navies commenced to discard this 
class of armament and substituted in its place modern rifled 
ordnance it was necessary for us to displace the old cast-iron 
cannon with a piece of ordnance having a range equal to that of 
any gun that might be brought against it. 

Various boards have been established from time to time by 
the War Department to establish standards for our coast fortifi- 
cations. The Getty Board on Heavy Ordnance was appointed 
pursuant to an act of Congress of 1881. The Gun Foundry 
Board was appointed under an act of Congress of 1883. But 
the board which formulated the plans of our modern coast forti- 
fications was known as the Endicott Board, which was ap- 
pointed by the President on May 12, 1885, and made its report 
on January 23, 1886. The report of the Endicott Board was the 
rule that guided Congress in making appropriations for fortifi- 
eations for more than 20 years. President Roosevelt consti- 
tuted the National Defense Board, commonly known as the 
Taft Board, which made its report to Congress on March 5, 
1906. This report, with slight modifications in its recommenda- 
tions made from time to time by the War Department, con- 
tinued to be the guide of Congress in making appropriations for 
fortifications after its adoption until 1916, when a new board 
appointed by the Secretary of War in February, 1915, made its 
report in 1916, 

The estimated cost of constructing these works of defense 
under the several plans adopted from time to time by the ac- 
ceptance of the reports of the various boards is as follows: 


Endicott Board, scheme of fortifications, exclusive of am- 


munition, was $126, 377, 800 


pt ha Ee DSRS EERE See pd D A apes ohn babys ALIEN aa STE] 6,571, 301 
Taft Board, cost of ammunition 50, 876, 339 
Board of Review proqeet Lu Lie 96, 000, 000 
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These reports of military boards composed of experts have 
been the charts guiding Congress in the making of appropria- 
tions for fortifications and other works of defense. Members of 
the committee can not form independent judgments that are 
worth anything on technical matters of this kind, but are 
forced to follow these charts that have been made for them 
by the men who are competent to pass upon these matters. 

In 1914 Maj. Gen. Leonard A. Wood, then Chief of Staff, in 
a statement before the Subcommittee on Fortifications, gave it 
as his opinion that with the completion of the Taft board projects 
our fortifications were adequate. His statement was as follows: 

Mr. SHERLEY. It has been testified heretofore that so far as the con- 
tinental United States was concerned we were not only adequately forti- 
fied but in many instances overfortified. 

Gen, Woop. Yes, sir. 


Mr, SHERLEY, And you concur in that general proposition? 

Gen. Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHERLEY, In oe judgment, would it ever be necessary, as to the 
large proportion of fortified places, to make any change in the armament 
that has been provided? 


Gen. Woop. No, sir; except possibly in the type of mortar carriages 
and some other minor changes which might involve the placing, possibly 
at an advanced point, a battery or two of a heayier type of gun, but 
3 the present armaments will remain intact so far as we can 

Gen. Wood further stated that the Taft board project which 
Congress had approved remained to be completed; that some 
portions of it might not be needed, and he gaye a list of the bat- 
teries, with their accessories, which it would be necessary to 
construct to fully complete the scheme. 

In a statement before the Subcommittee on Fortifications in 
1915 Maj. Gen. Erastus M. Weaver, who for many years was the 
efficient Chief of Coast Artillery and familiar with its every 
detail, speaking of our fortifications, said: 


My opinion Is that our system of fortifications is reasonably adequate 
for all defensive pies which they are likely to be called upon to 


meet, * have been a close student of the whole subject, nat- 
det 5 for a number of years, and I know of no fortifications in the 
world. as far as my reading, observation, and knowledge go, that com- 


pare favorably in efficiency with ours. 


This year when this same subject was before the committee 
Gen. Black was questioned, and he answered as follows: 


Mr. Goop, What lessons have we learned during this war with regard 
to the power of guns or new implements of war that would change in 
any material degree the plans for the seacoast defenses as laid down 
by the board? 

Gen. Black, I really can not say that there has been anything new 
brought out. The only new feature that has been brought out has been 


A fighting. $ 
d Es 3000; How about the range of guns? Would that unsettle your 
plans A i 
Gen. BLACK. No, sir; not very much, or not more than we have out- 


lined in the estimates, and that was foreseen. 


I quote these experts on this subject only to show in a general 
way what our defenses are and as a further reason for our fail- 
ure to adopt new and costly additions for our defenses which 
have never been adopted by the Board of Review. 

Since these hearings were had we have done very much toward 
adding to our fortifications and strengthening those already 
constructed by the installation of guns of greater power and 
range. During the past 25 years the War Department has recog- 
nized the fact that as long as the art of war was in a stage of 
progress the plans of coast fortifications had to keep abreast with 
such progress; that the function of seacoast fortifications would 
not serve their full purpose unless such fortifications were able 
to cause a naval enemy to keep beyond the range of the arma- 
ment of the fortifications. Unquestionably such a claim can 
truthfully be made for the fortifications of the United States. 

Mr. DENISON. Does that include the Philippines? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; that includes the Philippines, Hawaii, 
Panama Canal Zone, and continental United States. The bill 
embraces the whole matter. 

Mr. DENISON. I had reference to the statement which the 
gentleman has been reading. Had they a reference to these 
fortifications, too? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. I might say that our fortifications in the 
Philippines are finer even than those in the United States, as 
the construction there was commenced at a later date than our 
fortifications here, and I think without question they are the 
most modern fortifications in all the world. i 

Mr. DENISON. In that connection I want to repeat what I 
heard here in the House the other day in reference to the fortifi- 
cations at the Panama Canal Zone—— 

Mr. GOOD. I can not yield for that purpose now. This 
splendid showing has, as I have already indicated, not come 
about by chance. The system adopted in the United States has 
been a consistent system and has been adopted by accepting 
the judgment of men qualified to pass on the subject. 

I do not believe that any member of the committee professes 
to haye that scientific knowledge requisite to say where a forti- 
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fication should be placed, the character of the armament, or 
anything of that kind, and, so far as I know, it has never dele- 
gated to itself that authority; but what we have done is to take 
the report of these boards as they were brought down to date from 
time to time, analyze them carefully, consider very carefully 
the estimates for appropriations, and give such money as in the 
judgment of the committee was thought wise to appropriate 
under all the circumstances. 

I do not mean to say that Congress has at all times followed 
explicitly the reports of the various boards or of the Secretary 
of War where he modifies the reports of any of these several 
boards. For instance, a few years ago an estimate was made 
by the War Department to build an artificial island down at 
Cape Henry. On investigation it was found that the total cost 
would be about $30,000,000. That matter was before Congress 
for a number of years, was finally rejected by Congress and 
abandoned by the War Department, and yet able men from the 
War Department had advocated that work for a number of 
years. Take this year. Here we have estimates totaling 
$71,740,180 for aero service. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The amount of $125,000,000 un- 
der the Endicott Board plan lias already been expended. What 
are the actual appropriations up to this time for our coast fortifi- 
cations, approximately? 

Mr. GOOD. I am sorry I can not give the gentleman that 
information; I do not know what the total is. My recollection 
is in the continental United States the armament alone is car- 
ried on inventory at something over $50,000,000, and what the 
emplacements and armament cost, what additions in the way 
of alterations have been made, I do not know, as changes are 
constantly going on. This bill provides for one item of $1,125,000 
for alterations alone, a great deal of it to be expended to change 
certain carriages so they will give the guns an elevation of 
20 degrees instead of 15 or less degrees, as now obtains for 
a great many of those guns, 

Now, the committee had before it estimates for over $71,000,- 
000 for aerial stations. Already the War Department has 
$10,800,000 that could be expended in continental United States 
for that purpose. The committee did not give anything for this 
project and for a very good reason. 

In the first place, if the projects have the merit that the 
officers who came before the committee claimed for them, then 
ít seemed to thé committee that the War Department should 
ask this Board of Review, which is a permanent board, to 
modify their changes, and come before the committee with a 
complete report upon which the officers who have studied the 
problems agree that that is a solution. Suppose Congress 
would give $71,000,000 on the request of the Secretary of War 
and the showing made by some subordinate officer without a 
report from the Board of Review, and then we should find we 
had made a mistake and that there had been great extravagance 
and waste and that these stations had been placed at points 
where they do not add to our defense? If that were done one 
ean readily see the criticism for such useless expenditures 
might properly be directed toward the Congress. 

Take the question of railway mounts. We were asked to 
give large sums of money—seyeral millions of dollars—for rail- 
way mounts for these large guns. We went into that question 
quite fully. The Board of Review has not asked for a single 
railway mount to be provided for fortification purposes, and 
yet the Board of Review is a permanent board as now consti- 
tuted. Hence this estimate comes without their approval so far 
as the record discloses. Gen. Black testified that there are two 
principal objections to railway mounts, so far as guns of large 
caliber is concerned; that is, over 10-inch guns. In the first 
place, you can not fire them as rapidly, and, in the second place, 
you can not fire them as accurately. When a gun at a fortifica- 
tion is fired at a moving target and that target is compara- 
tively small, a battleship, for example, two things are absolutely 
essential; first, there must be absolute accuracy of fire if the 
fortifications are to be effective, and, secondly, there must be 
great rapidity of fire. 

It is not like training a gun upon a big city like Metz, as Gen. 
Beach pointed out, with its fortifications and its manufacturing 
plants and its railroads. Used at such a place, if a projectile 
does not strike at the point where it was desired to strike it 
still does great damage if it destroys a railway or if it destroys 
a munition factory, or something of that kind. Not so with a 
moving target. If it fails to hit the battleship no damage is 
done. When the committee heard these conditions it did seem 
to us that before we provided for additional railway carriages 
in addition to those which we will obtain in bringing a great 
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many of them back from France, the Board of Review should 
take the matter up and study it in a scientific way, and then 
make a report to Congress upon which a layman could act in 
an intelligent way. i 

As stated by the chairman, there was estimated originally, 
before the armistice was signed, and in supplemental estimates, 
for the purposes of this bill, $645,576,961. After the signing of 
the armistice additional estimates came in, estimates for objects 
that were not estimated for while war was in progress. And a 
revision brought the total amount down to $92,893,657. The com- 
mittee has reported this bill carrying $11,199,000. While the re- 
duction seems to be very large, I undertake to say that by that 
great reduction we have not postponed for a single day the com- 
pletion of any project provided for, either in the Endicott Board, 
the Taft Board, or the Board of Review. But we did eliminate a 
great many things that were not provided for in the reports of 
any of these boards, and in some places we did not give as much 
money as was requested, because it was found that with the 
amounts appropriated and the money on hand the department 
would have more than it could probably expend. 

A great deal of money was asked for making alterations in 
field artillery and fleld-artillery ammunition, and the commit- 
tee was amazed and surprised to learn that after the millions 
and billions of dollars we had expended for field artillery the 
men best qualified to know stated to the committee that we did 
not have a piece of field artillery to-day but that was obsolete 
or comparatively so, and they wanted vast sums of money with 
which to commence the study of new types. 

The same thing was true with regard to field artillery and 
other ammunition. The committee did not give any money for 
this purpose because the department, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, has sufficient funds with which to discharge its obliga- 
tions and also to carry on reasonable investigations in this 
regard. 

And I want now to call the attention of the House to a thing 
that I think the War Department intends to do that it should 
not be permitted to do, 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield before he gets onto that 
question? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. How long does it take to make a piece of artil- 
lery obsolete? What I am trying to get at is, is the change so 
frequent that it is impossible to keep up with the latest? 

Mr. GOOD, Changes are constantly going on, and the only 
example that was brought before the committee’s attention in 
that respect was of our 75-millimeter guns. 

Mr. FESS. How old are they? \\ 

Mr. GOOD. ‘They are new. We have turned out more since 
the signing of the armistice than we turned out before, so far as 
our own manufacture is concerned. It is said that that gun is 
practically obsolete, because that gun was designed to be drawn, 
as I now recall, by four horses—maybe it was eight horses—that 
the bringing into use of the self-propelled vehicle upon which 
these guns would be mounted makes the 75-millimeter gun inter- 
changeable with the 88-millimeter gun of the Austrians, and 
that the two are interchangeable so far as mobility is concerned, 
but me range of the Austrian 88 is a great deal more than 
our 75. 

Mr. FESS. I thank the gentleman. 
rupt his line of thought. ' 

Mr. GOOD. I was speaking about a matter which I think 
the War Department has no authority to do with money in its 
hands. A considerable amount of money was asked for the 
purpose of making experiments in ammunition. We have al- 
ready appropriated vast sums of money for ammunition, and 
a great deal of it was used for the purpose of constructing 
nitrate plants. We built four nitrate plants—one at Sheffield, 
one at Muscle Shoals, one at Toledo, and one at Cincinnati, or 
rather we commenced one at Cincinnati. Now it has beem 
discovered that the ammonium nitrate we are manufacturing 
at Muscle Shoals, for instance, where one plant has been com- 
pleted, has turned out commercially so that it can not be used 
for fertilizer, It cakes rapidly. It must be produced in a more 
powdered form in order to be available for commercial ferti- 
lizer; and the War Department asked the committee for $300,000 
to build a laboratory in the city of Washington to make this: 
investigation, not for war purposes but for commercial purposes. 
That might be desirable, but so far as the money that was 
appropriated for war purposes is concerned, not a single penny, 
of it ought to be expended for any commercial purposes, no 
matter how desirable it might be to do work along that line, 
The committee on fortification has no jurisdiction of that 
subject. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would like to say at that point in the 
gentleman’s argument that I have been informed within the 


I did not want to inter- 
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past two weeks that the Muscle Shoals plant has been entirely 
shut down and is not now in operation. 

Mr. GOOD. That is correct. The committee went into that 
question. We have fine buildings at Muscle Shoals and fine 
buildings at Sheffield, where this experimental work could be 
done, and the committee was amazed to find that the only sub- 
stantial reason urged why it could not be done there, if done at 
all, and why it should be done at Washington, was that the 
officers in the Army would not live at Muscle Shoals or at 
Sheffield; that neither was a desirable place in which to live. 
I do not know whether that would be true of Cincinnati or not. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. They would have all flocked there. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman said “expended,” but he did 
not say how much, on the Sheffield and Muscle Shoals plants. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not have the figures at hand but my recol- 
lection of the figures is that these four plants have cost us con- 
siderably over $100,000,000. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I can state that so far there has been 
over $65,000,000 expended at plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals alone, 
and the estimates are that it will amount to about $80,000,000, 
and the plant is now closed. 

Mr. GOOD. Then the entire expenditures for nitrate plants 
will run very much over $100,000,000. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman says that the location of the 
plant at Cincinnati would not be a desirable place to live. I 
will say it is located close to Amelia, Ohio, and it is a very de- 
sirable place to live in. 

Mr. SLOAN. May I ask the gentleman what is the objection 
to living in Cincinnati? 

Mr. GOOD. I take it none. Cincinnati is a very desirable 
place to live in, no doubt. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say to the gentleman that we are 
particular as to whom we will allow to come there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GOOD. That may account for the fact that the War De- 
partment was unable to locate this $300,000 plant down there. 
[Laughter.] 

I submit that a very substantial reason is given in this con- 
nection for a little discipline to some of these Army officers, 
whether they want to live there or not. If it is necessary to 
do this work, they ought to be compelled to live there. Other 
people live in these communities, the plants were located by the 
War Department, and in constructing them the officers of the 
War Department ought to have taken into consideration then 
the desirability or undesirability of the location within which 
people might comfortably live, and if workmen can live there it 
is a fit place for officers to live. 

But, as I have said, there is another objection which to my 
mind is even greater, and that is that this bill does not and 
should not carry a provision for studying commercial standards 
for anything. This is the fortification bill, and the money ap- 
propriated under this bill is purely for military purposes, and 
not a penny of it is authorized to be expended for purposes such 
as are proposed. And I for one propose to see to it that the policy 
that has always prevailed in behalf of the War Department and 
Congress, so far as the items carried in this bill are concerned, 
shall be followed out, and that not a single penny shall be ex- 
pended for matters that are not specifically authorized. 

The bill this year, as I stated, carries something over 
$11,000,000. The average appropriation for 10 years prior to 
1917 by the fortification appropriation bill is a trifle over 
$6,000,000 per annum. It is fair, however, to say that this bill 
carries some objects not formerly carried during those years 
in the fortification bill. It takes care of the fortifications at 
Panama, and contains an item of $4,000,000 for the erection of 
barracks and quarters at Panama for two regiments of Infantry. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, wilf the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I see we continue to spend money in defending 
Panama, and in fortifying Panama against any invasion that 
might be attempted there. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. We carry a considerable sum. 

Mr. SLOAN. What is the object of defending it since the 
United States has no special privileges reserved to its citizens 
there? 

Mr. GOOD. A few Members of Congress think we have 
some special interests at Panama worth protecting, and they 
are not only willing to protect them, but intend to see to it that 
ample protection is afforded. 

Mr, SLOAN, But the House some years ago yielded them 
up at the request of the Executive, but without my vote. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 


Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does it take $4,000,000 to shelter two 
regiments of Infantry? 

Mr. GOOD. Those buildings are to be fireproof buildings. 
They are barracks and quarters. There is a great deal of work 
to be done in the way of bringing water to the barracks, and 
quite a considerable expenditure for sewers and the like. At 
the present time the only provision for the troops at Panama 
is on one side of the canal, while the railway and the places 
where it was desired to keep the troops are on the other side. 

There are no barracks there at all where the men can find 
shelter, except the barracks formerly occupied by the Porto 
Rican regiment. That regiment has gone back to Porto Rico, 
and it is impossible to use those barracks for the shelter of 
those that we are sending there at present. The bill also pro- 
1 85 for storage for hay and grain and a few things of that 

nd. . 

I will say to my colleague that the amount estimated was con- 
siderably in excess of that, but the estimates were made at 
a time when everything—labor and materials—was at the 
peak, and the committee seemed to think that we could rea- 
corner cut the estimates by about 15 or 20 per cent, which 
we 

There is also an item in the bill which is unusual, and helps 
to swell the total by something over $500,000—for the protec- 
tion of Sandy Hook. That matter has been before our commit- 
tee for a couple of years. The action of the waves at that 
point upon a narrow strip has been to encroach upon the land, 
washing away the trestles that carry the Government rail- 
road and endangering our fortifications there as well. The 
committee, after considerable hesitancy, decided that that piece 
of land—that reservation there containing many thousands of 
acres of land—was worth protecting, and especially in view of 
the fact that we maintain a large garrison there and have 
very extensive fortifications at that point. ‘Therefore we 
thought that we should yield to the demands that have been 
made for several years, inasmuch as the work of encroachment 
upon the land seemed to be going on. 

But the one thing about the bill that, it seems to me, ought 
to commend it to the House is the fact that, while it represents 
a cut of over $80,000,000 from the amount recommended by the 
War Department, it will not in the slightest degree prevent the 
carrying on of the work as outlined by the Board of Review 
for Seacoast Fortifications. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman’s time 
expired, so that he has not time to answer any questions in 
regard to the bill? 

Mr. GOOD. I shall be glad to answer. 

Mr. DENISON. The act of 1916 in regard to this John Hays 
Hammond apparatus appropriated $417,000, and provided that 
no part of that amount should be expended until the Govern- 
ment had first secured from Mr. Hammond his rights. That is 
repealed in this act, and this act appropriates $417,000 for the 
purpose of going ahead and making the demonstrations, with 
no assurance whatever that the Government will get the rights 
after it has made the expenditure. Is that the intention of the 
committee? : 

Mr. GOOD. No; it is not the intention of the committee, and 
I do not think the language of the bill warrants that interpre- 
tation. All we have done by this provision is to permit the 
expenditure of $417,000 prior to the acceptance of the patent 
to be acquired from Mr. Hammond. 

Mr. DENISON. Can the gentleman point out any language 
which secures to the Government the patent rights in case they 
go ahead and make the demonstration? 

Mr. GOOD. The Government's rights are secured, not by the 
act of 1916 alone, but rather by the contracts with Mr. Ham- 
mond mentioned in that act. The fact that the Government has 
entered into a contract with John Hays Hammond, jr., for the 
purchase of this, and that that contract is referred to in the 
legislation which authorized the purchase of these patents, the 
act of July 6, 1916, known as proposal Z, which was made by 
John Hays Hammond, jr., and that the patents themselves will 
repose in the Patent Office under a special provision whereby no 
one can get them and no one can see them, ought to be sufficient 
warrant to the Government that it will get the patents if the 
board finally conclude that they are a desirable thing to acquire. 

Mr. DENISON. I think that is true, if they have such a 
contract. - 


Mr. GOOD. They have. [Applause.] 


I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] 
four minutes. 
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| Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I have here in my hand an 
account of the work done by the rifle makers at Eddystone. 
Samuel M. Vauclain, who is the first vice president and general 
manager of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, was the farseeing 
man under whose direction this plant’ was built. I recall that 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works at one time made two locomo- 
tives a day. Now they make 10 each day of the heaviest sort 
of locomotives, Mr. Vauclain put through the plant at Eddy- 
stone in eight months. At the beginning there was a swampy 
piece of ground. At the end of that time there was a plant 
with 33 acres of floor space, 15,000 men employed, and 10,000 
machines at work. They made 1,000,000 rifles for the allies 
abroad and 60 per cent of the rifles for the Americans. These 
men stayed at home to help in the work of preparation. Mr. 
Vauclain chose for his assistants Mr. Charles H. Schlacks and 
Maj. Garrett. He planned this great plant, organized it, made 
it do its work, and now its work is done. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp a news- 
paper account of the work done by the rifle makers at Eddy- 
stone. 

The CHATRMAN (Mr. Martin). Is there objection to the 
gentleman inserting in the Recoxp the article which he re- 
fers to? 

There was no objection. 

The article is as follows: 


Eppystoxs Soon ro Cease LABOR—BIGGEST NIFLE Works IN WORLD 
WILL CLOSE JANUARY 11—J0B DOXE, AND WELL. 


The rifle makers at Eddystone et as January 11, but their spirit 
and their achievement will go mare down through R 

These workers, men and women, own a full share in the glory of the 
— with the boys who gave their lives at Chateau Thierry and Belleau 


For Eddystone made the rifes that drove the Kaiser out of Franco, 

Washington has ordered a discontinuance of the manufacture of arms. 
The need has passed for rifle making by the million. Eddystone has 
done its job, just as our fighting forces in France have done theirs, 

The workers at Eddystone wear on their breasts, whether they be 
mechanics or executives, a bronze medal of honor. It was given them 
by the Government when they had completed the millionth rifle for the 
American Army, 

That medal tells the story of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 

The great rifle plant met the stirring emergency of war as gallantly 
and as yictoriously as the Army which it equipped with weapons. 


BIGGEST IN THE WORLD. 


A large majorite bf the rifles that spat lead and death at the boche 
in the last decisive battles of the war were made at Eddystone. Man 
a straight-shooting American rifleman, cooly 6 as he adyan 
through gusts of shrapnel and machine-gun ets to take aimed shots 
at the enemy, defended his life with an Eddystone rifle. 

It would be almost literally true to say that every rifle used in battle 
was an Eddystone product. If we except a few hundred thousand 
Springfields, the only rifles which got abroad to the boys in the fight 


were made at Eddystone. 

So, perhaps, it isn't too much to say that the 15,000 men and women 
who toiled In the great Eddystone factory, with its 10,000 machines 
and its 33 acres of floor space, possess a proud share in the honors of 
victory. 

They are still making rifles at Eddystone, But within a year there 
will be no sign of the present rifle plant. The vast building will be 
there, but the floors will haye been gutted out and Sage overhead cranes 
will sw their chain cables from under the roof, The t rifle 
works will become a t boiler shop, part of the Baldwin plant. 

To date the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. has made, in round num- 
hers, 2,000,000 rifes for both the British and American Governments, 
It armed Britain before it armed America. 

When working at top speed it has employed as many as 16,000 hands, 
20 per cent of them being women. 

Its pay roll has run about $375,000 a week. 

Its 10,000 machines are worth $5,000,000 alone. 

It has had on hand constantly reserve stocks of cutting tools made 
of the costliest steel, worth from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000, 

Day after day it has turned out complete 5,500 rifles—some days 


ee 1 7 for every rifle, down to the smallest screws, has been made 
in the plant. 
0 make 5,000 rifles in a day entails a total of 15,000,000 single 
tions. 
Ned September of 1917 its first American rifle was delivered to the 
G nment, 

Twelve months later it had completed 1,000,000 rifos, 

These facts and figures give some notion of the vastness of the plant. 
Only a visit to the pace itself and hours spent w through its 
acres of swiftly whirling belts and speeding machines could convey an 
adequate idea of the plant's great size and ceaseless industry. 

The beginnings of the great arms factory at Eddystone go back to the 
early days of the European war, when and's need created it and 
when few Americans were nanny farseeing to realize that ultimately 
this country would become inyoly 

VAUCLAIN’S PROPHECY. 


One man at least who had to do with the erection of the Eddystone 
rifle plant read the handwriting on the wall. He was Samuel M. 
Vauclain, vice president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. The Bald- 
win Co. built the plant, When the broad lines of its construction 
were being laid out Mr. Vauclain said, in effect, to his associates: 

“Let us build it big. Let us make it the greatest of rifle plants, for 
sooner or later this country must be drawn into the war, and if we 
. adequately now we will be able to do our best for the Nation 
then.” 


So they built it as it stands. When America 


rang to arms to help 
the world win back its freedom the Midvale 


teel & Ordnance Co, 


was ready. The machines were there, needing but few changes to 
manufacture the American of rifle. The executive personnel was 
there, A large nucleus of and expert men and women were 
ready to buil rifles that armed Americans in the great cause, 
The rifle plant was a great, swift-running, perfectly functioning or- 


ganization. 
Back in 1914, when the war caught all the world but Germany un- 
prepared, Britain needed rifles. Her own plants could not turn them 
out nearly fast enough. She came for help to industrial America. 

In May of 1915 the spot where the r lant now stands was a 
great tract of swampy land adjacent to the Baldwin works at Eddy- 
stone. On May 11 ground was broken for the rifle works. 

Mid-August saw the first Ronse of machinery stored in the building, 
—.— bier gg completion, By the end of the month the furnaces 
The last day of 1915 at the Eddystone plant was historic. On that 

leted their first rifle for the British Government, 

reaking of ground in a TETS it had taken less than eight 
months to build a modern factory with 33 aeres of floor space; to pur- 
chase and set up rifle- making machinery, all of which had to be espe- 
21 manufactured for the purpose; to get together a huge stock of 
the finest and scarcest steels; to fabricate millions of small parts, made 
with accuracy carried to the thousandth part of an inch and less; to 
assemble these in the completed product. 

RIFLES FOR THE BRITISH. 

1 as an achievement eyen in this day and land of mechanical 
miracles. 

In all, the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. made 600,000 rifles for the 
British Government. Most of them went to France, One hundred 
thousand, however, were shipped to far Mesopotamia, where sun-bitten 
English Tommies carried them in that terrible march to s 

he rife made for England was the Enfield of 1914, chambered for the 
British type of rim cartridge of .303 caliber. A fine, hard-shooting, accu- 
rate weapon, the best rifle that had been devised prior to the war. And 
these rifles were turned out in such huge quantities at Eddystone that 
at the peak of 3 the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. was ma 
. rifles than all the arsenals and private plants of Engla 
combined, 

Then came our entrance into the war. From the first month it was 
evident that we would need huge armies. They had to be raised, 
trained, equipped, transported abroad in record time. Making rifles for 
them was one of our biggest problems. 

Shortly after war was declared the officials of the country's various 
rifle plants were called to Washington for a conference with Secretary, 
Baker. He laid the Nation’s needs before them. He asked them to — 4 
mate how long it would take to deliver rifles of the American type in 
the quantities needed. They said six months, 

The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. agi to furnish its first quota of 
American rifles by November 12, 1917. 

It did so on September 17, 

B September of 1918, a year after these first rifles were turned over 
5 8 States, a total of 1,000,000 had been manufactured and 

vered, 


2 was record production—faster than even the British rifles were 
7 THE MILLIONTH RIFLE. 


On the 23d of September the employees of the plant celebrated the 
making of the millionth rifle, It was a t occasion. The broad 
courtyard in front of the rifle factory held 14,000 people—workers and 
guests. Secretary Daniels was there, with representatives of the Sec- 
retary of War. of the Army, of the various departments of the Govern- 
ment. Brig. Gen, John T. Thompson, present director of arsenals at 
Washington, and one of the men who assisted in the organization and 
development of the Eddystone plant, cabled news of the millionth rifle 
OMe, Vauclaingon behalf of the pla 1 

r. Vauclain, on 0 e plant's employees, presented the mil- 
Honth rifle to Charles H. Schlacks, general manager j> the works and 
the man who is credited by officers and 1 alike with having had 
the share in perfecting and maintaining the great organization. 
i 4 * ee rifle was — as for ing — the — e e 

y subscribed a penny cach to make the purchase—an d mor 
8 3 — a Ast for Dena Cross, ; if 

o show the sp of industry o e great plant, it might be men- 
tioned here that the employees on that gala day, when — celebrated 
the making of the onth rifle, kept right on the job until 3.30 
o'clock in the afternoon. Until the moment the whistle sounded to 
cease work the machines and the men and women who ran them 
5 if anything, than usual, so that there might be no 8 

on 8 

The spirit of the employees is one of the most interesting things 
about the big rifle works. They have earned good wages, but they 
have given full value. Never was there a day's shutdown; never was 
there an hour's labor disturbance. The workers were too busy, too 
abated og too certain of the fair intentions of thelr employers, to 

ten to agitators. 

MILLIONS FOR LIBERTY BOXDS. 


It is significant, too, that the workers, men and women, bought 
more than $3,000,000 worth of the various liberty loan issues, besides 
investing large sums in war-savings stamps and contributing generously. 
to the War Chest and Red Cross. 

So much for the workers—now for their product, 

The rifles made at Eddystone for the American Army are the last 
word in small arms, They combine the best qualities of both the 
British Enfield and the old American Springfield, 

The British Army uses a cartridge of .303 caliber. The American 
Army for years has been using a .30-caliber cartridge. When our coun- 
try went into the war American rifle plants, which had been making 
small arms for England, could have continued making the same type 
and caliber arm for the United States without the loss of a day. 

That, however, would have made necessary two kinds of ammunition, 
Rather than risk the danger and inconvenience of this course, the War 
De t accepted the delay incidental to changing machines and 
manufacturing a new stock of parts. 

The lessons American rife makers had learned in manufacturing the 
British Enfield Aiken make the new American rifle the truest- shooting. 
hardest-hitting military rifle ever devised. 

The rifles with which our new armies are equipped is known as the 
United States rifle, caliber .30, model 1917. It bas a muzzle velocity. 
of 2,750 feet, compared to the 2.200 feet muzzle velocity of the Entiel 
The explosive pressure developed in the American rifle is 51,000 pounds, 


compared to the 40,000 pounds of the British arm. Our rifles are 
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tested with a bursting charge ep ag aa to 70,000 28 to the inch, 
asa st the 52,000-pound-per-inch test of the Enfield. 

The g — and e troops in France will 
kill a man at 3 mites. 


It shoots so accurately that a trained marksman can hit an individual 
with it at a full mile, ae 

lt is worth while quoting a letter written by an Army captain in 
France about the Eddystone rifle to one of the assistant general mana- 
gers of the plant: 

“We went through the St. Mihiel drive, and as I write the drive of 
November 1 is going merrily on—started 3.15 a. m. Some 3,600 pieces 
of artillery let go at that time. You can easily imagine the way the 
earth rocked as Wilson’s answer’ went home, Our big guns usually 
carry a placard, * Wilson's answer,’ and after the barrage has been 
placed and our boys go over, then the Springſield-Enfleld, or model 1917, 
rifles come into their own. 

THE RIFLE FOR BAYONET WORK. 

“I have handled many rifles, old and new—Springfields, Krags, 
Mausers, and a few others—but when it comes to service the sturdy- 
built Eddystone rifle oy delivers the goods. The stock is so 
song that it makes an id rifle for bayonet work. I have in St. 
Mihiel seen many evidences of the bayonet on the business end of an 
Enfield make ectly good Huns out of bad ones—they were, of course, 
dead ones. The German rifle is but a toy compared to ours.” 

The man who wrote that letter knows the Eddystone rifle. He has 
staked his life on it. 

The letter links the sh with the battle field, The same spirit of 
service that made our soldiers indomitable in the field has animated the 
men and women at lathe and drill. They, too, are heroes. 

Go into the shops and you will see this spirit. 

It is impossible to describe the actual making of rifles at Eddystone. 
It is an extremely complex undertaking—as you may realize if you reflect 
a moment upon the statement made early in this article that there are 
15.000.000 single operations entalled in a day’s output of 5.000 rifles. 

To do so vast a job in a day with even the 15,000 employees who 
Were at work with production at its beight naturally means perfect 
System. Every man does just his own job. He has studied every morve- 
ment of hands and body so as to get the most work out of the fewest 
motions. He may operate one or several machines, If several, he times 
their Operaa so that he can adjust one idle tool while the others 
are working. 

Every floor of the great plant is close packed with machinery, ranged 
in broad trucks that clang about all day, with aisles so that electric 
“ jitmeys,” the loads of raw material, or parts in various stages of 
completion can run freely back and forth. 

As far as eye can reach down the long vistas of machinery stretch 
forests of belting—there are 75 miles of whirling belts in the receiver 
department“ alone. 

The marma of this receiver —in layman’s language the part of the 
rifle that holds the loading and firing mecbanism—is one of the most 
3 and important tasks in rife manufacture. It goes through 

44 operations. At the start it is a forging of the finest steel weighing 
8 pounds. Complete, it weighs about 8 ounces. 


LEARNED AS THEY WORKED? 


When the Eddystone plant was built, few men understood rifle mak- 
ing. Few plants made the machine tools for it. Eddystone studied 
the problem as it unfolded, first adopting and then perfecting processes 


1 n use, 

Automatic tools are used in most operations. They are marvelously 
accurate, In this connection it might be mentioned that the Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co. has the finest machine-tool shop in America, de- 
yoted entirely to the manufacture of its own cutting tools. 

One of the most engrossing operations to watch is the boring of rifle 
barrels, The barrel is whirled against a hollow, stationary drill at the 
speed of 1,800 revolutions a minute. Oil forced through the drill under 
pressure brings back the minute steel chi A barrel is drilled at the 
rate of about an inch a minute. A somewhat similar machine reams out 
the first fine hole cut by the drill. Still another puts in the delicate 
grooves which we know as “ riffing.” 

Before the rifle is assembled the barrel and action are tested by firin: 
through them a special bursting charge developing a pressure of 70, 
pounds to the square inch. The test shot is fired into sand. A number 
of rifles are fired at on racked in a frame, and discharged auto- 
matically. The testing is done in a series of little armored rooms, bullet 
and splinty proas and the operator fires only after he has taken position 
2 a thick steel shield, to guard against the danger of a defective 

rre 

The assembled rifle is fired again for accuracy by Government experts. 
Every process of its manufacture, of course, is under Government super- 
vision. There are more than a thousand Government employees at 
Eddystone who do nothing but The plant's own inspectors 
likewise follow the rifle through all its processes, from raw material to 


finished 22 

This firing for accuracy is one of the things that catches the interest 
of the outsider visiting the plant, if he be lucky enough to win through 
the door that is guarded against even plant employees, into the long, 
narrow “shooting gallery.“ Here experts “lay” the rifle with the 
aid of a telescopic sight. Fifty-six rifie tests are going at once. They 
are fired at small paper targets set up 100 feet from the muzzle. Four 
out of five shots must hit inside a rectangle measuring one by one and 
a half inches. 

EYE-STRAIGHTENING BARRELS, 


Another fascinating operation is the final straightening of rifle bar- 

zae . done by eye, which proves more accurate than any machine 

et dev. 

7 The apn who do this work use a big and curious vise, with a jaw 
actuated by a heavy wheel. The contrivance looks like an old-fashioned 
letter press set on a pedestal about as high as a man's head. The 
straightener pe the barrel in his vise and sights through the bore at a 
straight black line on the background of a glazed glass window. He 
doesn’t see the line through the barrel, but he does see two parallel 
shadows cast down the barrel half its length. If the shadows are ex- 
actly parallel, the is straight. If they waver, the barrel is 
aan See pressure of the vise is applied at the right place to 
straig! it. 

It takes a highly educated 85 to see the slight wavering of these 
lines. Not every e is capable of this kind of education. Barrel 
straighteners are born,“ the experts say, more truly even than are 
poets. When Kddystone got into the business of rifle making there were 
only three or four real barrel straighteners obtainable in the country. 


Eddystone hired as much of the available supply as was possible, then 
began to train a big corps of experts of its own, 


It is related that about the best man developed at Eddystone had 
never looked through a rifle barrel in his life before some one acci- 


dentally discovered the power he did not know he owned. He had been 
1 7 5 Di months in the plant as an iceman, delivering ice in a zinc- 
ruck. 
While you watch, a gunstock is made. Saws, drills, turning lathes 
work with human accuracy. Each process takes but a few moments. 
When cut and turned the stocks are put in racks and dipped in linseed 


oll, which soaks into every pore. 

Stock assembly is comparatively simple—if you are an expert—be- 
cause of the absolute 3 of parts. Before 9 
studied and perfected this assembly job a workman would put 
together 50 rifles in a day and feel proud of his work. Now many of 
the men assemble 200 rifles a day. One man, who holds the t 
record, has assembied 285 rifles in 10 hours. 


READY FOR Tun FRONT, 

When the last job is done and the rifle stands complete it is given a 
protecting bath of vaseline before being packed for shipment. In a 
rack with many others it is swung over a vat of hot vaseline and 
dipped in. ‘The liquid vaseline clings to barrel, stock, and working 
parts, When it hardens it makes a thick incrustation, impervious to 
water or dampness. 

Then the rifles are ready for packing, 10 to the crate. They go out in 
freight cars or motor trucks, which are run right into the delivery room 
for loading. And then overseas. 

This is but a glimpse of the work at Eddystone, a few of the 
that stand out so vividly that the least t cal visitor can not help 
seeing them. It would be a hopeless task to attempt to picture the real 
sights and sounds of the place. 

Eddystone is still hard at work, despite the Government order that 
will pos out the forge fires and still the roar of the hammer shop next 
month. Between 3,000 and 5,000 employees are at work there now. 

Eddystone has completed its task. It has faced and won its big fight. 
It will simply be “demobilized,” like the gallant Army it equipped. 

The thousands who work there will carry with them, wien they 
leave the plant next January, the same deep, quiet pride that is the 
soldier's best memento of the war. They have done their work. 

Mr. GOOD. LT yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I wish the attention 
of the House for a few minutes while I refer to some matters 
that I think are of extraordinary importance to every citizen of 
the United States, and of especial importance to every industry 
in the United States and to every one dependent upon those in- 
dustries. 

It may not be generally known, but it is true, that it is almost 
impossible for any person, firm, or corporation to export any 
article from the United States to Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, or any of the neutral countries. It occurs to me 
that it is time the people of the United States are apprised of 
the reasons why this extraordinary condition exists. Before a 
person can export any article out of this country to any neutral 
country he must first get a permit from the country to which 
it is expected to export the goods in order to obtain a license 
from this country to export them. Whenever an attempt is 
made by any exporter in the United States to send any of his 
manufactured goods abroad, before he can get a permit from 
the War Trade Board in the city of Washington he must show 
to the War Trade Board that the consignee has a permit to re- 
ceive those goods over on the other side. For this reason the 
United States is not exporting goods of any consequence to-day. 
The result is that idleness in this country is constantly increas- 
ing while the volume of business is diminishing, until to-day 
many of the railroads of this country are doing 40 per cent less 
business than they were doing at the time the armistice was 
signed. 

Now, what brought about all this? When the war was on 
there was organized what is known as the Netherlands Overseas 
Trust. Its purpose was to prevent goods shipped from the United 
States into any of these countries that I have named from sift- 
ing into the enemy countries. When this trust was organized 
x was dominated and controlled by British influences and British 
officers, 

It is likewise controlling to-day, and they are exercising the 
same domination and enforcing the same boycott with refer- 
ence to goods manufactured in the United States that they were 
exercising at the time the war was on. So that before the 
person now can get any goods into Holland or any of these 
countries, the person who is to receive the goods in that coun- 
try must get a license to receive them before the War Trade 
Board will give a license to ship them. 

What is the result? A cable is sent over for the purpose of 
getting the license required over there. No return is had in- 
side of 25 or 30 days. In the meantime the man who ‘wants 
the goods is compelled to go to some place else to purchase, 
The gentlemen who are censors on the other side find out 
whether it is possible for these wants to be supplied with manu- 
factured goods furnished by somebody in the English Empire, 
and they are bold to say, and I have the concrete evidence 
here and will furnish it to anyone who wishes to know the 
fact, or to any investigating committee, that they have in the 
United States customhouses and in the United States men, 
British officers, who will say to the American shipper or the 
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man who wants to ship, We do not propose that you shall 
ship anything out of the United States that we can manufac- 
ture and ship from Great Britain.” 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Is it part of the same scheme that 
the censorship has been retained on the mails of the country? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiang Yes; and I want to give you an 
illustration of these facts. There are British export houses in 
the United States that can send a cablegram from here to 
Singapore with reference to the shipment of their goods and 
get a return in two or three days. On the other hand, an 
American exporter, exporting the same ¢haracter of goods, can 
send a cablegram to Singapore and he can not be answered in 
30 days. These are facts capable of proof, and it is time that 
the American Congress should be advised as to why this is so. 

Now, I want to call attention to a few concrete examples. 
There was an American concern organized and established to 
export from the United States to Samarang, in the Dutch East 
Indies, organized by American capital, seeking to take advan- 
tage of the situation for the purpose of extending American 
trade. They opened up their house in Samarang, and the very 
first attempt they made to export any goods from. this country 
to that distributing house they were notified by the War Trade 
Board that the shipments could not be made. When asked why, 
they said because objection had come from the Netherlands 
Overseas Trust. When asked why, there was an intimation 
that the parties conducting this concern were disloyal. But 
they were Americans with American capital, and when asked 
to be furnished with the proof of their disloyalty, protesting 
that they were as loyal as anybody in the United States, they 
were advised that they could not have the information upon 
which the action of our department was based. The result was 
that hundreds of thousands of dollars put into this investment 
in that legitimate business was absolutely wasted. 

Here is another concrete example to which I wish to call 
the attention of the committee: There was a concern in this 
country seeking to ship 3,000 cases of tea. They sought to get 
a permission for the house on the other side that wanted to get 
tea but they could not get it, and in consequence could not get 
the license on this side. When the reason was asked why this 
permit would not be granted on the other side they were 
informed by this Netherlands Overseas Trust that they pro- 
posed that it should be supplied immediately from Java and 
not shipped from any other country. Tea was selling here for 
58 cents a pound. It was selling in Holland for $3 or $3.50, 
depending on the quality. After refusing to grant a permit 
to the American exporter, within two days after the refusal 
an agent of Sir Thomas Lipton came into this house and made 
n proposition to purchase this tea. When informed of the 
attempt to ship it across to the other side and the reason given 
why they could not ship it, the agent said, “ We will take care 
of that.” The result was that this house sold the tea to Lip- 
ton's agent and it was shipped from here to England and from 
there into Holland, at the price of $3 to $3.50. 

That is going on constantly in this country, and I dare say 
that every Member of this House that has manufacturing indus- 
tries in his district is receiving almost daily complaints from 
men who are seeking to ship out their goods in order that they 
may keep their factories going and in order that they may give 
‘employment to their men, and are met with these same results. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Nr. KEARNS. I understood the gentleman to say a while 
ago that the British are maintaining officers at our ports to see 
that no goods were shipped out or only such goods as they 
would permit to be shipped out. Does the gentleman mean to 
be shipped to Great Britain or does he mean to any point in the 
world? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. ‘To any point in the world where the 
British can supply the goods. 

Mr. KEARNS. What rights haye British officers at our 
ports to tell any American shipper where he can ship his 
goods, provided he does not want to ship them to England? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. British officers are telling the 
American manufacturers that they can not ship their goods or 
they will see to it that they will not be permitted to ship 
them as long as manufacturing concerns in Great Britain can 
supply the demand. There is a man now located, or there was 


in the month of January, and I dare say he is there now, in the 
customhouse in the city of New York, who has the unadul- 
terated gall to send out and bring in exporters whom he 
knows are seeking to export goods out of this country into 
Sweden, into Switzerland, and into the Netherlands, and to tell 
them “ You must cease your efforts, for we will not permit you 
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to ship anything,” and when asked why they are not permitted 
to do this thing, he simply smiles and says, “ Because we are 
controlling the shipping of this country to-day and expect to 
continue to do it as long as the present embargo exists.” 

I think it would be very interesting to call your attention to 
what this gentleman has said. This is what the exporter says, 
addressing the British agent: 

I can tell you this, that since a couple of weeks ago I have been 
making complaints to the proper authorities in Washington about this 
obstructing of American business by the censor of cables in London, 
and from now on I certainly will make more complaints on every spe- 
cific case that might come to my attention where we can prove that 
cables or letters are held up for a certain length of time; and then 
really the climax of our conversation came. Both the captain and 
assistant smiled, and they asked me, “ Mr. Stork, so you really think 
they act on these complaints in Washington?” think this is about 
the limit, unless they could have gone a little further and said, “ Do 
you really think they dare to act upon these complaints?” The whole 

terview really came down to this: They told me to my face that I 
would not have a ghost of a chance to promote American business so 
long as the Britishers could prevent it. At the end of this conversa- 
tion I asked Capt. Makins, who is this British officer, “ Captain, now, 
that we have been talking so frankly to each other, how long do you 
figure 2 Britishers can play this game?” He said, Oh, anyhow for 
several months, because we are running the actual blockade and we 
won't take it off.” 

That is the situation, if you please. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What did he mean by “running the actual 
blockade“? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. They meant that they were in con- 
trol. They have established this blockade by reason of these 
two facts. In the first place, the exporter from this side must 
get a permit before he can ship any goods out of this country, 
abroad, and before he can get a permit from his own country to 
ship it this Netherlands Overseas Trust sees to it that the gen- 
tleman on the other side does not get his permit, and, in conse- 
quence, the exporter on this side can not get his license here, 
and it is just as complete a blockade as could possibly be made. 
That thing is going on, and has been going on, continuously, and 
just think of the idea of this country, which has done so much 
for the allies, being absolutely prohibited from any commercial 
intercourse with the allies, absolutely prohibited, if you please, 
from any intercourse with the neutral countries, and the whole 
business being done by a gentleman not of our country, yet, if 
you please, with the very sanction, if not with the encourage- 
ment, of our country, when they are permitting such men as 
Makins in the customhouse in the city of New York to take the 
high-handed action he has taken in the cases named. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What do our people here say in explanation 
of such an extraordinary state of affairs? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. They say this, that under the ar- 
rangement they have with the allies, and under the arrangement 
they have with Great Britain, with reference to passing censor- 
ship upon all goods shipped into Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, 
and these other countries, as long as that arrangement stands 
they are bound upon this side, It was once said that Nero sat 
on a hill and fiddled with delight while he was watching a city, 
of more or less respectability burn. While the business indus- 
tries of this country are going to pot as rapidly as they can, 
those who are in absolute control, at the heads of these depart- 
ments, are attending to everybody’s business but our own. 

That is the reason why this thing has been continued thus 
far unchecked and uncriticized. If you go to one of these de- 
partments to-day—go to the War Trade Board, if you please—and 
ask them why this is thus and so, and they will admit that all 
the criticism you make is absolutely true and obtains, but that 
they are powerless to change any order until their chief comes 
back. He is away on the other side. You go to the Shipping 
Board and you meet with the same response there. The heads 
of all of these departments are away from their place of busi- 
ness, and where they ought to be attending to the interests of 
the people of the United States and are gallivanting around on 
the other side. That is one reason. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. This arrangement was evidently entered 
into during the war, and when there might have been some pos- 
sible excuse for it, but it was never intended to continue it with 
the consent of our Government during peace times when we 
ought to be restoring our industries? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Absolutely; and here is the propo- 
sition: The other countries, our allies, are taking advantage of 
this situation—taking and tying up the threads of commercial 
intercourse broken by reason of the war and reestablishing their 
trade while we are absolutely prohibited from entering into 
that competition at all. If it continues for many months, and 
Mr. Makin says it will continue for many months, these new. 
trade relations will have been established and it will be hard, 
indeed, for a manufacturer and exporter of the United States 
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to break in. I am not blaming England for taking the advantage 
that she naturally would take as a competitor in business, but 
I am blaming the administration of the United States that is 
not only permitting but encouraging, by inaction at least, this 
very kind of treatment of our exporters. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent to 3 
and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentieman peon Indiana? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
fo the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN], 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want to submit a few remarks about cotton. I am in 
favor of lifting the embargo against the raw materials of 
America on everything, including cotton. I think the time has 
come when we must look out for the products of our farms, our 
factories, and of our mines. I am not in favor of permitting 
any foreign countries now to buy up the raw material of America 
in congested markets with the price beat down, because of any 
embargo condition that now exists, and then move that produce 
to the foreign country and sell it at a greatly increased price 
to the consumers of that country. To-day the cotton producers 
of America are being wonderfully handicapped by conditions 
that exist in the embargo, and the time has come when that 
embargo should be lifted. I stand ready to support a measure 
that will lift it. I will support a measure that will lift 
the embargo against the other products of America. Now, 


gentlemen, the wheat crop of America, estimated to be worth. 


about $1,600,000,000—when the war ended the price of wheat 
fell, because a big crop was coming in, it was said. Now, 
the Government comes in and it takes up the loss that the wheat 
grower would sustain, and it is going to protect him. The 
cotton producers of the United States, with a crop estimated to 
be worth a billion and a half dollars, are suffering a loss now, 
and what are we doing to protect the cotton producer and pre- 
vent his loss? He does not ask the Government at this stage 
to come to his rescue with money. All that the producer asks 
is that this Government will give him a fair chance with his 
product. He asks that the embargo in every form be lifted on 
the cotton going to the consuming world. If you will permit 
that the foreign spinners will pay the producers of the United 
States inside of 30 days from 30 to 35 cents a pound for this 
cotton. If you do not permit that then the foreign spinners 
io be aided in their scheme to rob the American cotton pro- 
ducers, 

The purpose is to beat down the price of cotton so that the 
cotton merchants of Europe can buy it cheaply, and then they 
Will sell it to some of the spinners of the Old World at from 
40 to 50 cents a pound. I am not in favor of sitting here and 
permitting the American producer to be robbed in this fashion. 
We asked the Rules Committee of this House, and I appeal to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] a member of that com- 
mittee as well as to the Members on this side to report out the 
Caraway resolution that will permit an investigation of the 
New York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges to see how much 
cotton they have on hand, the character of that cotton, and 
see how many contracts with legitimate speculators are actu- 
ally filled and how much of that is a gambling transaction. 
| Gentlemen, great reforms come about in times of stress and 
strain, and it may be the time has come to prevent gambling in 
cotton and grain. Let us investigate these exchanges. I hold 
that the New York Cotton Exchange is buying cheap cotton— 
low-grade cotton—and tendering it on these contracts of the 
middling grade. For instance, if you buy a contract on the mid- 
dling basis, and they tender you a cotton they call middling and 
it is not, and the middling price is 30 cents a pound, they will 
tender you stuff that they buy for 19 cents a pound; and when 
you ask for a difference in the grades and settlements they will 
tell you it is a dollar and a quarter, and you will insist that it 
is $8.50; but you have no remedy. 

I charge that these exchanges as now conducted are no longer 
places for safe and honest hedging. Ask the spinners of New 
England; ask the spinners of the South if they are. Ask the 
producer if they aid him. If they do not, why should the Con- 
gress of the United States permit them to longer exist? To-day 
Germany wants to buy 2,000,000 bales of American cotton. We 
can not ship it there yet. She is willing to buy it and store it in 


the United States until the allied powers say it can go. She wants 
to know that she will have it, and I think that she is entitled to 
it. I think that the cotton producers of the United States are 
entitled to let them buy this cotton and store it here. We are 
rmitting grain and meat to go to Germany; why not cotton? 
ke the embargo off and let cotton go unrestrictedly to all the 


allied countries, and let Germany and Austria buy cotton in the 
United States and store it until our Government and the other 
governments say she can have it. Gentlemen, that looks fair 
to me. 

Yesterday a gentleman informed me that a friendly little 
country in Europe wants to buy 50,000 bales of cotton now and 
asked my advice where to go in order to get it—to the exchanges 
or where. I told him not to go to the exchanges, but to go to 
Memphis, Tenn., or Galveston, Tex.; to go to the spot market, 
buy the cotton, and have it shipped direct. I advised him not to 
go to these exchanges, 

Gentlemen, we ask the Rules Committee of this Congress to 
report out this resolution of Judge Caraway, and let us investi- 
gate these exchanges and find out the exact truth of the situa- 
tion. Why, they have got a bogus concern up there like the fellow 
who once sold whisky in New York. He had a café running in 
connection with his whisky establishment, and the law was that 
you could not sell whisky on Sunday except when you served 
food with it. So he got to serving sandwiches with a drink of 
whisky, and a man would go in and buy whisky. He did not 
want anything to eat, but they had to put something to eat on 
the table. So the officer would look around and glance in 
through the window and see if there was food on the table, and 
if he saw a sandwich or a piece of brown bread with a piece of 
ham between the slices he would pass on. And what do you 
suppose they did? This bartender said there was no use to go to 
all that expense; that the people did not eat that bread; and he 
hired an artist to paint him some sandwiches made out of 
wood. The artist painted a red streak in the middle and 
brown on the outside, and the policeman would look in and 
see something that looked like bread and would say that they 
were complying with the law. But when they did that they 
no longer called on the baker or the butcher. They were not 
helping that business. It was a liquor transaction purely and 
wholly. 

I hold to-day that these exchange transactions are gambling 
transactions. A sample of cotton is laid upon the table, a bet is 
made, and no cotton is delivered in the deal, no contract is ful- 
filled by the delivery of actual cotton. I make the charge here 
and now that out of the 11,000,000 bales of cotton the New York 
Cotton Exchange has not supplied spinners within 12 months 
with 75,000 bales delivered at the mills. 

Now, gentlemen, what particular purpose does that interest 
serve? Is it a gambling concern or is it a legitimate specula- 
tion? ‘I think that it isa gambling concern. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
seven minutes, 

Mr, FESS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I am 
going to ask Members to study with me for a little while this 
proposed constitution of the world. I do not do this as an advo- 
cate, neither as one condemning the idea of a league of nations, 
but rather as an expositor, to study this proposed constitution of 
a league of nations as to the possibilities within it. 

I think that all the world, and especially our country, would 
be glad to find a way to prevent war in the future; and, as the 
league of nations is a plan that has frequently been identified 
with our hopes, if we could find such a league to accomplish 
such a great desire without submitting to greater dangers 
probably ‘than war, We ought certainly to do it. 

I hold in my hand the proposed constitution of 26 articles of 
the league of nations. I have made a very careful study of it, 
as careful as the average student would study a draft of this 
sort. I think there are some features in it that are fraught 
with graye danger. Under this proposal the United States is 
to become an integral part of a league whose legislative body 
of delegates is undetermined in number and voting power. The 
covenant embraces no limitation of subject matter save as 
found in the first article. It designates the number to con- 
stitute the league by those which become signatory powers. 
Article 2 provides each member has but one vote. Article 7 
provides the method of joining the league and extends the 
privilege to self-governing countries including dominions and 
colonies. This will give the United Kingdom at least five to 
seven times the voting power in the body of delegates that is 
permitted to the United States. 

The executive council which is to be the real agency of the 
league to enforce its finding is to be limited to nine members, one 
each from the United States, Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, 
and one each from four other States to be selected by the body 
of delegates. The decisions of each body, delegates or executive 
council, are by a majority vote; so that in all cases the findings 
of the council will be determined by five memters. In other 
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words any five of the nine voting together can bind the United 
States without its consent to any matter falling within the 
province of the league, 

To be specific: Article 19 authorizes the league to vest manda- 
tory authority and select the nation to exercise it over such 
countries recently under other sovereignties, and which are not 
yet regarded sufliciently stable to maintain stable self-govern- 
ment. This article permits by a vote of the league the necessity 
of the United States to undertake the maintenance of law and 
order in Armenia, for example, or a country in Africa. No mat- 
ter what may be the wish of our own people to avoid mixing in 
the tangle of European or Asiatic politics any five of the nine 
ean fix such responsibility upon us. 

Any group of five of the nine can fix the character of our de- 
fensive program, as the question of the size of armament large 
or small of any member of the league is up to this vote by 
article 8, 

While the preamble or covenant article pretends to limit the 
subject of consideration to war, it must extend without limit, 
as it embraces what may be considered as causes of war, to be 
determined by a vote of the league. This transfers the nation’s 
sovereignty on these matters completely to a group of European 
nations by a mere vote to the effect that the subject in question 
may lead to war. 

Articles 23, 24, and 25 abrogate all existing treaties between 
the signatory countries which by decision of the league are in- 
consistent with the provision of the league, and forbids any 
further treaty except under specific direction or in connection 
with the countries making up the league. This means if a 
treaty now exists between us and Japan inconsistent with the 
judgment of the league as expressed by any five of the nine, it 
must be abrogated. The question of European immigration will 
also fall under this authority, and our laws of limitation incon- 
sistent with what a majority of this league shall find must be 
abrogated. 

The Japanese delegation presented an amendment providing 
that radical discrimination should not be tolerated in immigra- 
tion laws, but it was dropped for the present when other dele- 
gates urged that this would open such a large question that 
great delay might ensue. This interest of Japan in a sensitive 
question between us for many years indicates a future claim 
of this country. It will certainly be brought up later by Japan 
as a matter of interest of the league to be determined by a vote 
of the league in which we have but one yote. 

Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. FESS. I regret I can not yield. 

No further legislation on European or Asiatic immigration 
shall be enacted without the consent of the league, as it covers 
not only treaty making, but such laws as are based upon treaties. 
Can we be sure that questions of an American merchant marine 
will not fall under a vote of European countries, which quite 
naturally will prefer to keep the monopoly of this particular 
activity? Who will be the judge? Evidently the league will 
have something to say about it. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Woop] called our attention awhile ago to the restrictive 
regulations by Great Britain touching the commerce leaving our 
shores. It appears by this practice already our merchant ma- 
rine is, somewhat under the control of overseas powers. This 
covenant increases this power. 

Article 21 proposes to give to the league certain powers over 
the commerce of the nations making up the league. This ar- 
ticle, read in the light of article 20, which looks to a permanent 
international labor bureau, will show the subtle plan of placing 
the matter of our own commercial standing in legislation looking 
to maintain American standards under a group of European 
countries. The moment this authority is granted we will hear 
Democratic free-trade politicians demand all protective legis- 
lation repealed upon the basis that to favor an American stand- 
ard not reached by Europe is not within the authority of this 
Nation, because by this covenant we have surrendered any such 
authority we may have had to the findings of the league of na- 
tions, of which we are a responsible party. 

The most dangerous feature of this proposed constitution of 
the world is the provision which,makes this independent, self- 
developing Republic a constituent part of a league which exer- 
cises supreme authority, through a body of delegates without 
name or number, each of which will have equal authority in all 
matters which come before it with this Republic. The matters 
of consideration are not defined, and therefore not limited, 
If the Mouroe doctrine is included in the judgment of a ma- 
jority of the members, what recourse have we after we have en- 
tered the league, which speaks by a majority vote? If immigra- 
tion is included according to a majority of the league, what is 


our defense? If a tariff is included according to the judgment 
of the majority, what have we left to surrender or commit a 
breach of covenant? This Nation should never, under any cir- 
cumstance, surrender its sovereignty on any questions which 
pertain to its future welfare to a vote of a league made up of 
an indeterminate number of countries whose major interests can 
not be expected to be identical with our own. 

Article 26 purports to provide for amendment of the league. 
Of course, no amendment in the interests of the United States 
will likely ever be made, as it requires the vote of all the nine 
States which are represented in the council, and then the rati- 
fication of three-fourths of the States represented in the body of 
delegates, which must be indeterminate. If it should be claimed 
by the proponents of this preposterous proposition that ques- 
tions I have named are not included in the league, no man of 
sense will deny that under article 26 amendments can be made 
by interested nations to include these questions. 

I look upon this proposition as couched in the proposed consti- 
tution of the world which is to supersede our own authority as a 
Nation as monstrous, and I predict that just as soon as the 
American people shall grasp ‘the vicious possibilities herein in- 
cluded there will be such a revolution of sentiment aroused that 
any man who will subscribe to this perpetual surrender of this 
Republic's future to a vote of foreign nations will be, as he 
should be, repudiated as an enemy to the spirit and genius of 
American institutions. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Parker]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr, Chairman, before pro- 
ceeding, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. : 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, after this war 
and our experience in it we ought to feel now, if never before, 
that Congress ought to provide for the common defense. If at 
the beginning of this war it had been known to the world that 
we had arms and munitions to arm our people; if we had had 
the enrollment which in old days was prescribed for the militia, 
and which ought to be continued now for the militia, so that we 
could haye drafted our men without delay; if we had had edu- 
cated officers to take charge of them in the field, I do not think 
we would have had to enter this war. No nation would have 
touched us or dared to do so. And my text to-day, when we 
haye made partial preparation, and when the speeches that have 
been delivered on this bill tell us how defective that preparation 
is in some respects, and especially in artillery, what I appeal for 
is that we may have legislation for the common defense, which 
will provide that we’ shall not scrap what arms we have, or 
camps, or our enrollment, or training schools, or our factories, or 
our shipyards, or our merchant marine, which will carry our 
soldiers in case of need; that we shall not scrap the dies, jigs, 
and gauges which will enable us to manufacture, but so far as 
possible that we shall preserve our preparedness, not by a large 
standing army, not by conscription for long service and at great 
expense, but by the comparatively inexpensive plan of providing 
ron is necessary for our boys when they are called into the 

eld. 

Legislation should also provide for an enlargement of the 
powers and jurisdiction of the great fortifications board, or 
the creation possibly of a new board which will always give 
pitiless publicity and annual reports of what we have and not 


attempt to keep it quiet, as we used to do in the past. The 
Nation should know whether it is really prepared. 
After all previous wars we have scrapped our defense. The 


maintenance of preparedness and provision for the common de- 
fense during the peace that will come is a subject that should 
not fail to have our attention now before preparedness is gone. 

The maintenance of preparedness was utterly neglected after. 
the Civil War. At that time the soldiers went home tired of 
war. They would usually have little to do with the militia. 
Arms were sold for a song. The factories manufacturing war 
munitions were abandoned. Our Navy went to pieces. The 
fleet of monitors were our only steel vessels and were too slow. 
The decadence of our merchant marine had begun shortly before 
1860, when we extended the “ most favored nation” clause to 
England, and thereby abolished the differential tariff in favor, 
of American vessels. Decline continued until our flag was almost 
never seen in foreign trade. 

When the Spanish War broke out we had no modern field 
guns. We had some antiquated forts, about 300,000 Springfield 
rifles in only fair condition, no powder, shot, or shell, and a 
small Navy so ill supplied with ammunition that McKinley had 
to delay the war in order to obtain some sort of provision of 
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transports and ammunition, When that war ended I was on 
the Committee on Military Affairs and obtained an increase in 
the appropriation for rifles enough to give 100,000 annually, so 
that five years ago we had a million rifles on hand, though that 
appropriation had then been reduced, because our wise men 
thought that a million was enough for a first line of defense of 
700,000 men. Even after the European war began it was the 
plan of the administration to supply artillery and munitions 
for only 700,000 men in the course of some seven years. During 
that time I was urging what has turned out to be the fact, that 
modern warfare is a war of nations and not of any such first 
line, and that the nation which can first put its forces into the 
field, thoroughly supplied, will be the victor. We did nothing, 
however, until long after we declared war, nearly three years 
after hostilities had begun. We then were able, after seven 
months, to produce modified Enfield rifles which would carry 
our cartridges, and to employ factories which had been manu- 
facturing for England. We did not have the dies, jigs, gauges, 
and patterns to make artillery, and it was only after seven 
months of hesitation we adopted the French 75-millimeter field 
gun, which is the best in the world. We were in November, 1918, 
just beginning to send our artillery and munitions, and have 
been and are now using French guns and ammunition for our 
Artillery abroad. 

We had begun to send heavy bombing planes, and were expect- 
ing to send scout fighting planes when the war ceased. 

We haye established a most magnificant system of shipbuild- 
ing, which in about four years will be able to supply the losses 
in merchant ships caused by submarines. 

We are ready now to provide what is needed for the life of 
the Nation. We hope to be at peace and not at war, but we 
learn from Holy Writ that it is only when the strong man 
armed keepeth his house that his goods are in peace. War 
comes now like the bolt from the blue or like the day of judg- 
ment. “Be ye also ready, for ye know not what day or what 
hour” it cometh. 

It was the duty of Congress always, as it is our duty now and 
not hereafter, to enact such legislation as will provide for the 
common defense. This was one of the main objects of the 
Constitution. 

Under the Constitution the militia meant the whole Nation 
between the ages of 18 and 45, and Congress was ordered by 
the Constitution to provide for arming, organizing, and dis- 
ciplining the militia." It was also empowered to raise armies, 
and a proper standing Army is necessary for the instruction 
of the militia and as a model for them. Congress was also given 
power to organize a Navy and to regulate commerce, and there 
is no man that does not feel that this Navy must be large 
enough and that commerce, if necessary, must be encouraged 
so as to furnish seamen, ships, and shipyards to that Navy. 
We can not act too soon in seeing that we are kept ready by 
sea and land. 

I am not a militarist. It would not be possible, practical, or 
sensible to take our whole people away for one, two, three, or 
four years of their lives from productive occupations and. place 
them in a standing army, as is done by European countries. If 
our boys are given military drill in their schools, if there are 
arms in plenty and they are taught how to shoot, and if there 
are plenty of officers who understand their business, it takes a 
comparatively short time to make soldiers out of Americans, 
who are always ready to do their duty with an alacrity and 
courage that have been the wonder and admiration of foreign 
nations. The United States marines had not had much drill 
when they and other American troops captured Belleau Wood, 
after throwing backethe German advance across the Marne and 
storming a height defended by machine guns, with nothing but 
their rifles in their hands. 

They lost 6,200 men out of the 7,800 of the marine brigade, 
but they captured the hill and gave new courage to the French 
Army, which had almost come to believe that the German at- 
tack could not be withstood. Then when a flank attack was 
organized by that great genius, Gen. Foch, that attack at 
Soissons was composed of three divisions. Two of them were 
American, and the center division was composed of the for- 
eign legion, the Moroccan brigade and the Senegalese brigade. 
To such want of men had the French Army come that these 
were selected for that attack, and they went through, and the 
German retreat began. 

It was soldiers of very limited experience that have been 
doing tremendous work in the Forest of Argonne, and who 
worked their way forward day after day against the pick of 
the enemy’s troops until they had the whole German Army in 
retreat and the allied armies were ready to demand a sur- 
render. Many wish that that attack had been continued until 


the German Army was captured or crushed and that there had 


been no armistice, because we are not now sure that conditions 
of peace can be restored in central Europe except by military 
occupation and the protection as well as the establishment of 
local self-governments. It is not so sure, in the state of af- 
fairs now prevailing, that we may not have to go to Berlin 
yet in order to establish such governments, for if we expect 
indemnity we can not expect it to be paid by anarchy. 

This is only by the bye. But there is no man who has seen 
the delay that has taken place in furnishing arms, even when 
we were aided by factories that had been selling to the bel- 
ligerents for two years, that does not feel that we ought to 
provide and store enough war material to be able to respond- 
to any call to arms within months instead of years. There is 
no one who has seen our difficulty in supplying officers that 
has not ihe same feeling as to the higher military education: 
There is no one who has seen our shortage of ships that does 
not feel that facilities for their production should be now 
maintained. All this is not a matter of Jarge expense, but 
simply of retaining what we have. 

Arnis are the first essential when a nation is called to arms. 
War is the nation in arms, and to provide arms, educated ofti- 
cers, anden military training for the whole people is a constitu- 
tional duty. In order to “secure domestic tranquillity” it is 
necessary to provide for the common defense.” A rifle ready. 
for every man, artillery in store, school discipline, with marches 
and target practice, an enrolled militia, and enough West Point 
or other thoroughly trained graduates in civil life—these will. 
provide an adequate army at insignificant cost which will be 
ready for any call to arms. ; 

Here the hammer fell and under leave to extend Mr. Parker 
of New Jersey submits the following: 

I am quoting somewhat from former speeches. The topic is 
old but it is ever new and never more so than at present. 

Let us deal with arms first. It was the duty of the United 
States to provide for arming the militia; that is to say, for 
arming the whole Nation. We may have 5,000,000 rifles on 
hand now. They are only one-quarter of the number we ought 
to have if we have to call out our able-bodied population of 
20,000,000. Even for 5,000,000 men, 20,000,000 rifles would not 
be more than sufficient, for in modern warfare a rifle lasts about 
six months. As for cannon, five fieldpieces are required for 
every 1,000 men, and we are just beginning to furnish field- 
pieces, but we have the factories and should not scrap them. 
This bill should provide for fieldpieces. 

As to shells, we are just beginning to furnish large quantities, 
but we have the dies and the patterns and the factories, which 
would be worth nothing if thrown into the junk heap. During 
this present war some large factories which were making Eng- 
lish munitions asked whether they should be preserved or 
whether they should be scrapped, and our Government said they, 
did not need them and let them be scrapped. Let us see that 
this not repeated, j 

Proper legislation will provide sufficient funds, not to manu- 
facture enormous quantities of arms at great expense at the 
present time, but to pay a small sum for the maintenance of 
these factories and for the storage of this machinery and of 
these patterns and models, so that we can manufacture largely, 
on short notice. A provident government will also appropriate 
from time to time to increase our stores of arms and munitions, 
This policy will include, of course, the factories that make gun- 
cotton and nitrates, We do not wish to continue enormous 
manufacture, because explosives spoil, but we do wish to have 
the imperishable nitrates in sufficient store to be used in case 
of need and we want to maintain factories which can turn them 
into munitions of war. This had been the German plan for 
generations. Every factory was paid some small amount, some- 
times for a small contract, more often simply for keeping them- 
selves ready to do what work might be demanded. Dye works 
were so organized that they could be instantly changed into 
manufactories of explosives. The steel works kept the dies 
and models by which their machines could be used on cannon 
instead of on the weapons of peace. We now have a sufficient 
number of boards and officers that understand all this. We 
need a policy that shall be fixed by legislation whereby we can 
maintain that condition so as to meet any future emergency. 

Above all, we should not get rid of any war matériel. It was 
only last year that nayal guns had to be repurchased which 
were not of the long range desired in the Navy. We paid per- 
haps one hundred times as much as we sold them for, so as to 
use them as howitzers and for land siege guns. These naval 
guns were our only artillery in Europe. Springfield rifles, 
which were sold at $1 apiece to Mexico, might better have been. 
in our hands than in those of Mexicans who were shooting 
down our men. And the experience of modern warfare is such, 
especially in trench warfare, that even the long-range modern 
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rifle is not always so much desired as a shorter range weapon 
carrying a heavier bullet of greater stopping power. If old 
rifles were good for nothing else, they would have been good 
for the drilling of the Nation in the manual of arms and in 
target practice, Pretty good shooting can be done with those 


old rifles, even if they do not carry 2,000 yards. To aim at 
2,000 yards is almost an impossibility, and long-range guns are 
dangerous for practice on an ordinary range. 

This whole subject needs investigation by a special committee 
of Congress or by a standing commission or by both. Our for- 
tifications board has been most useful, thongh somewhat slow, 
but a board of that character, so organized as to contain a good 
proportion of younger men and perhaps a few Members of the 
House and Senate, might give valuable information. 

The most important thing of all, however, is publicity. Dur- 
ing the Spanish War ordnance officers told me, in a whisper, 
that we had only between 300,000 and 400,000 Springfield rifles. 
Every foreign Government knew the appropriations for rifles; 
knew how many could be made; could easily find out how many 
were sold; and the knowledge which was withheld from Con- 
gress was in their possession. Above all things, therefore, the 
amount and character of our military stores should be yearly 
reported in detail to Congress and to the people. It is certain, 
however, that we ought to have several times the number of 
rifles that we have now and many times the number of field guns. 
The average life of any particular pattern is about 20 years, 
and then a new pattern comes in that is better, although the old 
one is good. The Springfield muzzle-loading rifle came in 
shortly after the Civil War. It was changed to a breech- 
loader, and then in about 1900 the Krag rifle was adopted. The 
breechloader is a good rifle yet, although the department pre- 
ferred to change to the Springfield modern rifle, which is as 
good as any. Some changes are occasionally made in sights, 
and so forth, but any rifle is good enough in the hands of a good 
marksman. We have suffered too much from faddists who 
would not give us any arms because they hoped to better them. 

As to cannon, it was about 20 years ago that the French adopted 
the new seventy-five, which has contrivances to absorb recoil 
and to facilitate quick aiming and which is better than perhaps 
any other cannon. Any gun, however, will use ammunition 
faster than it can be supplied and will wear out with con- 
tinuous use. What we need is arms for the Nation if we have 
to put the Nation in arms. 

The Constitution also says that the United States shall 
provide for organizing, arming, and. disciplining the militia, 
by which they meant the Nation, leaving to the States the ap- 
pointment of the officers and the authority of training of the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress; to 
provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions, At that 
time the musket or the Kentucky rifle was the only small arm 
known. Every gentleman wished to be an officer, and it was 
preferred that the appointments should be made by the States. 
It is not certain that State training is a bad plan. It has 
never been fairly tried. The United States never furnished 
arms, for one thing. Switzerland leaves all training to her 
various cantons. Germany left each Kingdom in charge of 
its own forces, only providing that they should meet for in- 
spection and maneuvers once a year, at which time ineffec- 
tives were weeded out. It should not be forgotten that the 
German maneuvers were practically a competitive inspection. 
A German officer is not appointed by the Emperor. There are 
military schools at which men are educated, or men who have 
had a college course can take their turn with the various regi- 
ments as one-year volunteers, and if they prove themselves 
fit are certified as fit to be appointed officers. But this cer- 
tificate from the imperial authority gives no appointment what- 
. The appointment comes from the officers’ mess of the 
regiment. 

Those officers have the right to select their associates. They 
are proud of their regiment and of its traditions; and if on the 
annual inspection any one of their number receives a blue en- 
velope stating that he has failed in his duty and has been 
ineffective as an officer, his comrades will see to it that he 
resigns, so that they may be sure to obtain the credit that is 
due them from year to year. If he does not resign, he is simply 
sent to Coventry and finds it unbearable, or perhaps has to fight 
duel because of some remark made as to what he has done. 
Each regiment is recruited from a certain district; these dis- 
tricts are rivals. 

If an empire finds it advisable to create such a system of 
rivalry, it is not at all certain that the same can not be done by 
a republic. It is done in Switzerland. There, after school 
training without arms, the man joins the army, not to go into 
the field but to be drilled a year or two, especially in marks- 


manship. He receives his rifle and his uniform and carries 
them home with him. He carries the rifle with him to his fac- 
tory in the morning, if there is a drill in the afternoon, and I 
have seen 500 men come running down out of a factory, going 
into a room where they took their rifles and cartridge belts, fall- 
ing in in the street, and starting off for an hour’s march up and 
down the steep hills of the town. The man stands this drill and 
saves months of camp life. At the end of his time he goes into 
the reserves, but takes the rifle home with him as his own if he 
has done proper target practice and been certified. He keeps 
that rifle as his treasure, belonging to him. These men were all 
mobilized in this war. 

Remember that all this need cost very little. In peace times 
a man's uniform can be provided for $20; his rifle for $15 more; 
tents, and so forth, for enough to bring it up to $50. I think I 
made an estimate of other articles, artillery, and so forth, which 
made the total cost $200 or $250 for his share of the whole maté- 
riel of the Army. Less than a twentieth of our able-bodied men 
become 18 each year. Only 5 per cent of those liable to service 
would be annually provided for; and considering that the cost 
of a soldier in the Regular Army is at least $1,000 a year, this 
method of securing a population ready to turn out on call, armed, 
is incomparably the cheapest of all. As America was, the 
Constitution provided for a nation in arms as follows: 

A well ted militia be necessary ri 
— —.— the right of the Sate te keep an ae aries cant 8 Bags 

ged. 

It is time that we got back to this principle ot the arming of 
each man. 

This brings us, however, to the question of how much drill and 
training there shall be, and whether men should be taken away 
from their ordinary occupations. We can not afford that now. 
We must supply the world with food; we must build ships to 
repair the losses; we must inaugurate foreign trade; we must 
pay the enormous debts caused by this war; and we must go to 
work to make the money that will enable us to do it. The 
wealth of the Nation lies in productive power. The nation that 
can produce in the greatest quantity will be the victor in any 
war, and this war has proved it. But there is no question that 
discipline and training can be had without infringing on our 
work. = 

We have common schools throughout the whole country, and 
it would be a simple thing to provide that every schoolboy of 14 
shall be a member of the militia, and that the schools shall be 
furnished with arms and sufficient ammunition for target prac- 
tice under proper instructors. Nearly a million men every year 
attain the age of 18. It would be a simple matter to provide 
that those boys should take a certain amount of drill if they 
have not taken it already in school, and should likewise be 
members of the active militia, say, for two years, and then be 
in the reserves of their companies, say, for five years more. 

There are many schools and colleges that have long summer 
vacations. It would be simple to provide for summer camps 
during two months, with proper officers and drills for at least 
two years of their course. Pay is unnecessary. Only second- 
rate service is gotten for second-rate pay. The best and hardest 
work that is done by every student, the one in which he takes 
the most interest and which costs him the most money, is in 
the unpaid athletic games of baseball and football; and it is not 
impossible to have a like competition between every college and 
every high school, as to their efficiency in military affairs, their 
marks for efficiency being multiplied by the proportion of the 
students who are trained and participate in the contest. The 
same competition is possible in the militig with reference to 
localities. That is what is practically done in Switzerland. A 
contest for prizes appeals to every boy, and the greatest mis- 
take that has taken place, not only in our militia but in our 
Regular Army, is that the system of competitive inspection 
adopted by Kitchener in India was not adopted here, except 
in the case of one brigade of Cavalry, wherein the inspections 
were made competitive by troops, and every troop received a 
mark, and the marks were read out at the head of the regiment 
at the end of the inspection. 

The result in that brigade was that companies at lonely posts 
who had been slack in discipline and careless about their quar- 
ters were inspired with such emulation that the men were staying 
up at night to clean their arms and working over their quarters 
and horses for weeks before the inspection took place. Nothing is 
more simple; and after the approval and initiation of this 
scheme in the posts of the northwestern part of Hindustan as 
inaugurated by that great soldier, Kitchener, we can be sure that 
it is worth while. It is, I think, used in every army of any con- 
sequence in Europe, but chiefly in the citizen army of the Swiss. 
We haye adopted it generally only as to rifle practice, and as to 
that my State has the pride of knowing that the New Jersey 
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range at Sea Girt anticipated riſle contests in the Regular Army 
and led to its general adoption after Army teams had gone there. 
What will work for rifle practice will work for other branches 
of military service. 

Trained officers, however, are of as much importance as arms. 
There can be no use of the arms and no discipline of the men 
without officers. After the Bladensburg raid and the burning of 
the Capitol in the War of 1812 we realized that the want of our 
militia was trained officers, and we increased West Point to 
250 men. We had only 5,000 men then in our Army, and many 
more officers were graduated than could find places in the Regu- 
lar Army. Our population then was about 8,000,000. It is now 
13 times that; and a West Point of proportionate size would 
comprise over 3,000 cadets, We have no such number there now. 
The advantages of the enlarged West Point were shown in the 
War with Mexico in 1848. Almost all of the divisions were 
commanded by West Pointers, often from civil life. 

It was shown again in the War of 1860, when we had four 
years in which to train men, but except in the case of a few 
natural-born solders our chief commanders were West Point 
graduates. They had not usually all stayed in the Army. 
Meade and Lee were of the Regular Army, but Grant, Sher- 
man, Jackson, McClellan, and a host of others were former 
Army officers who had gone into civil life during the long 
period when our Army had been small. It may perhaps be 
said fairly that a military officer who has seen something of 
civil life and has been a success there may be the best man for 
general command, where the arranging of large business affairs 
is required, as well as ordinary military knowledge. 

There is no doubt that our military schools should be en- 
larged, either at West Point or by the establishment of other 
rival schools. In this present war our principal need has been 
officers. We have had to commission a great many by guess- 
work. We have gotten rid of a good many of these, and ought 
to have gotten rid of a good many more. On the other hand, 
we have set our colleges to work, and college graduates with 
short, intensive training have proved valuable as officers in our 
National Army. They have done themselves credit in France. 
But we had to wait for them. We had to wait for men to train 
the first draft, and we were in an absolute quandary how to 
get proper officers for the second draft. Officers had not been 
provided and were being provided with great difficulty, and 
weeded out with still more difficulty. Men who had worked 
fairly well in the camps were often discharged just as the 
troops went abroad, because they were not thought fit for 
foreign work. 

There are many ways in which our military schools could 
be enlarged. We could continue student training at the vari- 
ous colleges. It can not be forced upon them, but they are 
more than willing to attempt it if they are aided with arms and 
officers to train the students. The organization of our staff and 
of our training schools has been very largely improved, and it 
ought not to be lost. It might be perhaps possible to allow 
colleges to send selected students after a three-year course to 
attend the last year at West Point and to graduate with the dass 
and in competition with them on the final examination, so that 
the best scholars who are now assigned to the Engineers or 
Artillery might be selected not only from the West Point gradu- 
ates but from the other schools. Any sort of competition will 
give some life to our military system, which is so apt to fall 
into a condition of dry rot and decay. 

It is not necessary to have large expense for buildings, 
There is nothing about West Point which is to be so despised 
as the constant requests for costly stone buildings. There is 
no reason why a regiment on the frontier, if supplied with the 
proper officers and books, could not teach every one of the sol- 
diers the same studies in the same way as they are taught at 
West Point. It might almost be said that a standing army 
of 100,000 men, of which a quarter should be enlisted every 
year, could give a four-year course of this sort to 100,000 men. 
Probably 18,000 would graduate each year and go into the com- 
munity as reserve officers, with education given them free and 
with the understanding that in those regiments no one should 
stay after the four years unless he becomes an officer. 

This may seem visionary, but nothing is visionary after the 
experiences of this war, in which our colleges and schools and 
our officers’ training schools have graduated oflicers by precisely 
this process, although in the officers’ schools they have not en- 
forced the rigorous hardships of discipline which prevail in a 
regular army and originally prevailed at West Point. Such an 
army would not need penalties against desertion. The man who 


did not keep up or did not obey orders would be discharged and 
another man would take his place, to obtain the benefit of this 
thorough education in sciences and languages. And it costs no 
more to give that sort of education than it does to keep the man 


as an ordinary soldier. except that there must be a few more 
officers as instructors. 

But we must have officers, and the various systems of training 
officers that have been established should be the last thing to be 
abandoned. The graduates in peace times are not needed in the 
standing army, but they are a reserve for an army, ready to go 
to train their fellow countrymen whenever they are needed. 
They would become teachers in our public schools and colleges, 
and be able to train the students without expense to the Gov- 
ernment, They would become officers of our militia, and it is 
fair to the militia to say that if they had good officers they, 
would have been always a very much better force than they 
have been. The men have always been willing, but the officers 
have often been ignorant. 

All this is a matter which must be dealt with by the admin- 
istration under legislation that should give authority to appro- 
priate for these various purposes, while appropriations should 
be made from time to time, governed by the good sense of Con- 
gress, after reports of the administration and of any commission 
that might be appointed, to govern and perpetuate the system. 

Enrollment is the basis of any national system. It was hard 
to make our enrollment, but it will be easy to keep it up. It 
is important that the lists be not thrown away, that copies be 
kept in the localities, and that every man who becomes 18 shall 
be added to the list. This was the law of the United States 
from May 8, 1792, when the first militia act was passed, until 
the passage of the Dick bill some 20 years ago. The first section 
of that act provided: 

Each and every free, able-bodied white male citizen of the respective 
States, resident therein, who is or shall be of the age of 18 years and 
under the age of 45 years, except as hereinafter excepted, shall severall 
and respec yey be enrolled in the militia by the captain or command- 
ag oncer of the company within whose boundaries such citizen shall 

By section 6 the adjutant general of the State was— 

To receive fronr the several officers of the different corps throughout 


the State returns of the militia under their command, reporting the 
actual situation of their arms, accouterments, and ammunition, their 
delinquencies, and every other thing which relates to the general ad- 


From which returns 
he shall make proper abstracts, and lay the same annually before the 
commander in chief of the State. 

And by the act of March 2, 1803, he was to make returns of 
the militia of the State, and so forth, as above, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States annually or before the first Monday 
in January in each year. 

Muster day was really observed in the United States for more 
than half a century. We must return to the wisdom of our 
fathers in maintaining a complete system of enrollment. It will 
not be hard to maintain such a system. If the States desire to 
avoid expense it would be perfectly simple for them to provide 
by law that no one should vote until he had performed his two 
years’ service in the militia and had an honorable service. This 
would simplify the difficulties and expense with reference to 
registry for elections and really save money. 

Camps, camp grounds, and barracks must not be scrapped, 
but maintained and preserved. During the Spanish War our 
principal difficulty was to find camp grounds near the principal 
cities and centers of population where the men could be assem- 
bled and drilled. We have had the same trouble to a much 
larger extent in the present war. In the early days there were 
many forts established in central locations on healthy ground 
where troops could have been assembled, as, for example, Baton 
Rouge, Perth Amboy, Omaha, and many other places, and the 
lack of those grounds was greatly felt in this war. These 
grounds in time of peace afford the whole neighborhood large 
public parks for recreation when they are not used for military, 
purposes. We have a number of national parks at the present 
day—Chickamauga is the most notable—where troops were 
assembled during the war, and if the costly system of separate 
park commissions were abandoned and all these parks were 
placed under the management of the Secretary of War the cost 
of maintenance would be small. 

The cantonments which have been built will be useful for the 
exercises of the militia and will save expense. Some of the 
buildings will be valuable as armories for the large quantity of 
war matériel which a prudent nation ought to keep on hand, and 
the keepers of those armories could watch over the other build- 
ings in the camp without extra cost. But we should especially 
avoid the waste of Government property which has taken place 
under the existing statutes, whereby the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy are eager to get a little money in by 
selling arms which they deem to be obsolete, scrapping vessels 
and machinery, and transferring military camps which are not 
in use to the Secretary of the Interior to be sold for a song in 
order that speculators may make profits by dividing them up 
into lots. 
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Even the Post Office bill just passed orders the War Depart- 
ment to give up road-making tools. . 

If the jurisdiction of the Fortifications Commission should be 
enlarged so as to include all war matériel and proper publicity 
enforced as to what we have on hand, so that we could sec 
whether our military resources were increasing or diminishing 
in proportion to our population, there would be less danger of 
the raids on our national military and naval resources which 
are made from time to time. This war has proved that there is 
not a single weapon that will use a percussion cap that has not 
éome back into use. Boat howitzers and muzzle-loading cannon 
are revived in the trench and Stokes mortars. The saber, sword, 
and bayonet, that were deemed obsolete a few years ago, all 
find their use now. Even the lance has its advocates in foreign 
cavalry. s 

The forts which become valueless for purposes of defense 
have become of the utmost value when their underground 
bombproof tunnels were used as storage places for arms, am- 
munition, and provisions, Verdun, though no longer used as a 
fort, contained supplies and supply shops 40 feet underground 
for 300,000 men. Governors Island is no longer a fort, but it 
is an essential naval and military depot, where troops can be 
housed before shipment by sea. We now have buildings, 
grounds, and room enough to store our military matériel and 
add to it. Let us pass laws which will see that this shall be 
done. Do not scrap our camps and camp grounds. 

The sea is the heritage of the descendants of nations that 
dwelt on the shores of the Baltic and Mediterranean. Com- 
munication by sea is as important as ever, and the nation 
that owns the means of communication has the control of the 
world and can feed its people and supply its navy with trained 
seamen. We have restored American power upon the sea, not 
only in our Navy, but in the merchant ships that we are build- 
ing and manning. We must maintain that new creation, and 
it will not be easy to do so, because in time of peace the cost 
of running vessels from the tramp to the ocean liner depends 
so largely upon the wages of the men that are employed in that 
vessel that Americans will not go to sea unless they receive 
much higher wages than in other nations, Conditions have 
changed. In olden times, when pirates infested the ocean, 
every ship was an adventure, and our whalers and traders 
sailed as independent ships, with not only a captain but a 
ship's husband on board, who directed the voyage for the 
profit not only of the owners but also usually of the crew, for 
often every man in that crew had an interest in that voyage. 

This sort of work was agreeable to the American, who does 
not care to be a common sailor on a ship plying from port to 
port, where the crew are discharged at the end of every voyage 
and where there is no chance of advancement, with hardships 
such as are not known on shore. 

Our laws, which require certain things to be done for every 
sailor, have made the management of ships so costly that Ameri- 
can ships got off the sea. Merchant shipping was carried on by 
the Germans and French as part of their military system, with 
sailors obtained by conscription, whose service took the place of 
military service. In England the vessels came to be manned 
very largely, and more and more from year to year, by Lascars, 
Chinamen, Japanese, and all the nations of the earth. England 
was able to depend upon her large fishing fleets and trawlers, 
which have really given her the victory in this war by searching 
out mines and submarines and putting down piracy. We have 
had no such reserve, but have had to build vessels for the pur- 
pose. We have had to commit the most awful waste of public 
money in establishing shipyards where ships are turned out on 
standard designs, with the various parts made in different fac- 
tories throughout the United States, but at prices that never 
would be repaid by ordinary work in times of peace after freights 
shall be lower. There is a scarcity of ships now, and though 
_ ships will be able to run at a profit with the present rates charged 

for the carrying of goods, this can not be expected to last, and 
it is for us now to enact wise legislation by which the building, 
owning, and operation of ships manned by Americans and com- 
manded by Americans shal] be preserved. 

There are several means by which this can be done. We can 
not use conscription for this purpose. It is foreign to the 
genius of our institutions and would never be submitted to 
except in case of necessity, as has been the case during this 
war. 

We can use subsidies based upon carrying the mails or upon 
the number of miles traveled and the amount of freight carried 
or the speed of the vessels. To a limited extent this ought 
to be done by general law; but subsidies are such a fruitful 
source of graft and corruption that they are unpopular, and 
deservedly so. ‘These subsidies would not be settled by the 
board called lords of trade and plantations, as they are in 
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England, or of some shipping board, as they are on the Con- 
tinent, and if we established such boards they could hardly be 
controlled and would be sure to be abolished. What is needed 
is some continuous policy which will tempt Americans to go 
to sea. The really successful policy, once adopted by the 
United States, was that of granting a rebate of part of the 
duties upon all goods brought in by American vessels. There 
are treaties which prevent this, but in the present time of 
readjustment of all treaties throughout the whole world these 
clauses ought to be denounced and put to an end and that 
old system ought to be reestablished. There can be no doubt 
of this. The rebate is fair, because everyone can get the 
advantage of it, and it leaves travel by sea open to competition 
as before, : 

Another scheme in which I have had great interest was one 
that I brought once before the Naval Board of the United 
States. It would have cost at that time about $3,000,000 a year. 
It would cost more now, but at that time they were unwilling 
to spend that little money. My suggestion was that if the ship- 
owners were paid the difference between the wages of American 
Seamen and officers and those of foreigners—Lascars and China- 
men—they could afford to run their vessels. The subsidy would 
be based upon men, and justly so, because wages in America 
are higher. A freight subsidy is likely to become exorbitant, 
because what is necessary in the beginning to enable ships to 
run will not be necessary afterwards when larger vessels are 
obtained. A subsidy based on speed would have been granted 
a few years ago for a 15-knot vessel, and now it ought only to 
be granted for a 25-knot vessel. 

A subsidy based on carrying the mails is to a certain extent 
a sham, because it is much more than the cost of carrying the 
mails and is a mere favor to certain favored lines. But if it 
were the law that every shipowner should receive a certain 
amount per month for every officer and seaman employed by him, 
who had stood his training in the Navy and enlisted in the Naval 
Reserve, so as to be subject to the call of his country in time of 
war, the result would be that the shipowner would be paid the 
difference between the wages of foreigners and the wages of the 
Americans, while every American seaman would go proudly to 
the shipping office, exhibiting his certificate of enrollment in 
the reserve and the proper service in the Navy, and insisting 
that he should be paid proper wages because of the amount to be 
received by the shipowner. 

This is entirely different from the ordinary scheme of Naval 
Reserve, by which the man is to be paid a very small amount 
for enrollment in the reserve, and the reserve is soon com- 
posed of loafers alongshore who do not go to sea at all. The 
reason for this was that shipowners did not like to employ a 
Naval Reserve man who has to go away occasionally to stand a 
month's training in the Navy. This difficulty could be avoided 
by providing that any man after a year’s service in the Navy 
should be entitled to the rating that he had there obtained. 
If he desired to increase his rating he would have to go.and 
stand a further examination. The officers would, of course, 
have to pass examinations and be enrolled as officers in the 
Naval Reserve. This system has been adopted in the most 
wonderful fashion in the present war. The transport officers 
and crews are now enrolled in our Navy as naval reserves. It 
only needs a continuation of this policy in time of peace to 
establish the personnel, but their payment must be secured so 
that they may get proper wages, either by subsidy—best, I 
think, founded upon man power—or by differential duties, such 
as existed in the past. We can build ships in America as 
cheaply as anywhere in the world. We have the machinery, 
the coal, the steel, and now we have the shipyards, and ships 
would be built by private enterprise if it can only be made 
profitable to run them. 

Our shipyards should be kept up by the Government. They 
haye been established and connections made therewith at large 
expense. Little can be got for them if they are scrapped or 
sold and diverted to other uses. There is no reason why this 
should be done. Of course, shipbuilding should be by private 
enterprise, but those yards could be let at proper rents, adjust- 
able from time to time, to private builders. It would pay the 
Government to let them for nothing except maintenance, if we 
can only keep up the shipbuilding of the United States. This 
wur has proven that in time of war we must depend upon our- 
selves for our production of ships, as well as in all other matters. 
The old doctrine, which had been so long forgotten, that we ` 
must so control our industries in peace that we shall be inde- 
pendent of every other nation in time of war is still good. This 
doctrine has been revived by all modern political economists, 
who have found that it was a delusion and a snare to cry, 
“Peace, peace,” when there might be no peace. This doctrine 
is especinlly applicable to the United States. We have been 
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allied in this conflict with the nation which commanded the seas, 
but in any future conflict it might not be so. We might have to 
depend upon ourselves, and it should be a cardinal maxim that 
if we desire to maintain our independence we should be able to 
produce every necessary, whether for the support of our popu- 
lation or the supply of our armies or the defense of our rights at 
sea. 

Let us not scrap preparedness. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield seven minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, a few days ago I felt called 
upon to criticize some of the methods of the War Department 
in regard to the infamous system of courts-martial that were 
being held in our armies. In the course of those remarks I 
criticized somewhat severely Gen. Ansell, who had been acting 
as Judge Advecate General. Facts that have come to my atten- 
tion since that time have led me to believe that I was perhaps 
too harsh in that criticism. I have received a letter from Gen. 
Ansell, and the gentleman who handed that letter to me stated 
that I was at liberty to place it in the Recorp, This letter shows 
much of the activity of Gen. Ansell in trying to reform that in- 
famous system. 

It always gives me pleasure when I have done even a partial 
injustice to anyone, to admit that fact, or make reparation. I 
do not believe, however, that even from the letter of Gen. Ansell 
itself that he has been entirely blameless. He shows in the 
letter that he did make his appeal to Gen. Crowder, to the Chief 
of Staff, and to the Secretary of War, urging the correction of 
the system that had grown up, and which he thought, and which 
I think beyond question, they had the right to revise and change. 
He shows that he tried to secure reconsideration in a number 
of cases, and was overruled. But, Mr. Chairman, my reason for 
now criticizing him—not so harshly as before—is that, as he 
knew, that those iniquities were being perpetrated, that those 
outrages were being committed, he ought to have notified those 
who were his superior officers and responsible for them that 
he intended to resign unless such abuses were corrected. Not 
having done so, I feel that he has not placed himself entirely 
outside the pale of just and legitimate criticism. 

I know what the answer will be. The answer will be that 
during that time we were at war, and that is true, and that may 
be a partial mitigation; but we were at war when Senator 
CHAMBERLAIN bravely dared to criticize conditions in the mili- 
tary camps of this country. Attempts were made to call him 
down. It was even said by high authority that he had forced 
the Secretary of War to lose his valuable time in going before 
the committee of the Senate for the purpose of making explana- 
tions. But, Mr. Chairman, though that brave Senator may go 
down to defeat, I believe he will carry with him the blessings 
of many mothers of soldiers in this country whose lives he saved 
by that very criticism, because he brought about at least a 
partial reform in the infamous conditions that existed in the 
camps. If that action on the part of that brave Senator shall 
forever retire him to the shades of private life, he will carry 
with him the consciousness of having saved human lives from 
the work of heartless tyrants. And I believe that if Gen. 
Ansell had then said to the War Department, “ Unless these 
things are changed, unless these savageries are discontinued, 
unless these barbarous and inhuman cruelties are stopped, I will 
resign my position and expose to the world just what has been 
going on,” I believe it would have had its effect in getting a 
correction of those conditions. 

He would no doubt have been threatened with court-martial; 
but if the War Department had permitted that outrage, the 
eountry would have arisen in such just protest that the threat 
would never have been executed. 

A brave man may be suppressed for a time, but the conscience 
of honest people, shocked by atrocity and barbarism, will rise 
to his vindication, and the cowards who seek his destruction 
will in the end be driven from the seat of power. ‘The wicked 
and heartless may flourish for a season, but that justice which 
has its seat in the bosom of God will finally overtake them. 
It seems from the letter of Gen. Ansell that whenever he tried 
to treat soldiers like human beings he was called down and 
overruled. Then how could he remain in the councils of such 
Huns? How could he herd with such Attilas? 

Mr. Chairman, as he suggests, I was no doubt too harsh in 
the criticism, and I feel that it is due to me and to this House 
and to the country that I should read the statement of Gen. 
Ansell, and thus pillory the Neros responsible for these cruelties 
before the country. 

Only yesterday I received a letter from the War Department 
in regard to a court-martial sentence that had been brought to 
my attention. I had placed before them a case where it was 
stated to me that a young man had, as I thought, been most 


eruelly sentenced to 20 years at Fort Leavenworth. The reply 
was that they could not reopen the case now, because more than 
six months had expired since he made application for clemency, 
and clemency had been denied. The letter stated that a re- 
examination at the present time is precluded under War Depart- 
ment orders of August 28, 1907, which prohibit the reexamina- 
tion of application for clemency within six months of the last 
consideration, unless new and material reasons therefor are 
presented. Is that the system under which people in a Chris- 
tian land, in a civilized country, have to live? Is it possible 
that the War Department has so tied itself down by inflexible 
rules that although a most outrageous sentence has been fixed 
upon a soldier because it has been six months since. clemency 
had been asked and denied, they could net reopen the case? 
The letter pointed out that the 18th of May, 1919, was as early 
as he could make arether application. Hindenburg and Kaiser 
Bill could hardly be more cruel. The letter is as follows: 
Fesrvary 17, 1919. 
Hon. Jonx L. BURNETT, 
House of Representatives: 

Sin: I regret to have observed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 14 that upon that day, during the debate on the Army bill 
in the House, you took occasion to make a bitter attack upon me, 
upon your gratuitous assumption that I had made no. effort to prevent 
or correct the prevalent injustices of courts-martial administration ; 
and it was with even greater regret, if of greater regret I could could be 
— ee observed that your attack upon me evoked the applause of 
our 
j Despite “tl the. intemperance of your remarks, and notwithstan: 
that you based them upon the purest assumption were the -sligh 
investigation would have shown, even if my present attitude had not 
satisfactorily indicated, to be the very opposite of the truth, I shall 
—— for the present at least, that aoe 3 do not intend to do me = 

wrong; that you do not wish to take advantage of y 
Sifficlal p ponton to my great injury; and I shall assume, in 8 to 
you, that the highly objectionable character of your remarks is due to 
the fact that you spoke out of an outraged sense of justice, and that 
you want te be fair, and can be fair, and will be fair even now. 

If I am justified in indulging this 5 you will it me 
B show and you will be glad be shown and to able to 

. that your attack upon me was as baseless as it was bitter. 

Joe initial statement was as follows: 

“Gen. Ansell, when he made the statement credited to him in the 
Washington Post to-day, showed that he himself Ayr} a party to the 


crime. Any man who would sit by as an advocate gen- 
eral and see men convicted under the prenah A t Gen. Ansell 
detailed must either be a coward or an incompetent weakling. [Ap- 


1 
r Now, there is no use talking about it. I think he stated facts 
about it, and there have been committed the enormities and atrocities 
by men on courts-martial which have been winked at by Crowder, and 
eee ee by the Secretary of War himself. These outrages are only 
ed by the atrocities that the Huns themselves — It is 
— The statement. — shows the wickedness in the 
War Department amon ese petty officers, some of whem no doubt 
were men from civil life on never made $50 or 1 — a month, and 
who tried men and sent them to Leavenworth Penitentiary for years, 
and yet the men higher up of this department are the ones who are 
n and ought either to be impeached or court-martialed them- 
selves,” 
And when reminded by another Member that you were doing me an 
injustice you continued to say: 
“Why did he not appeal to Gen. a why did he not a “ys to 
the President to vindicate him, why did he 3 15 here until was 
called before a committee of the Senate to do it? 


men in high life. You can not gerian ee it, gen 
party to the crime; there is no do 
are done, ntlemen. But who bas done ir Gen. 3 18 — 
ble; Crowder and the whole bunch of them; Crowder, no doubt, * 
than any of them. Do not try to throw it on one man, but hold 
whole jot of them responsible, Let the ap penal al “tall . it 
ought to fall, 8 and not upon any one man.“ 
shall speak by the record and tell 2 in part at least, of the 
efforts made by me since the beginning this war to correct a situa- 
tion which I believe, and which you: with DALTE — reclaimed, to 
have produced injustice. It is not my purpose to assert ihat my views 
were right; it is my sole purpose to you that I did not “sit 
back,” inactive, without attempting to igas and remedy a course of 
administration which is now rally conceded to have resulted in 
injustice to the enlisted men the Army. 
. — the ürst place, I think I may appropriately say in this connection 
t throughout my service I have not —.— able 25 accept the view 
that our code ee ee the rights of an enlisted 
man before a court-martial, or t our procedure is suflicient! 
tective of those rights, or that there is no reason or necessi 
authoritative supervision of the procedure of courts. and of 
revision of their judgments. Such a view I have ever rejected, as 
all those will attest who have been most apenas ae with me in 
the Eco ES of my legal duties in the Arm 
In and out of season, whenever opportunity nas offered, and at 
3 transgressed, the 


respected as courts 
Iished principles of ora EAT that is, as courts of justice. Such 
was my attitude as any as 1901. Throughout my instructorship at 
West Point, from 1902 1909, I labored to that end; and the whole 
course of my conduct 20 2 a judge advocate has been marked by à desire 
to liberalize the harsh features of our military methods and subj ect 
them, to the greatest are ee extent, those ner peer Pr 
guard an accused on trial a civil Soin When, by virtue 
3 I came to hez nen 2 this office in ber, 1917. white 
my chief was engaged in rapt ener arpa of his duties as Provost 
Marshal General, I knew that with this new and large citizen Army we 
should have need of the closest legal supervision of courts-martial pro- 
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cedure and judgments, and I envisioned the great difficulties that must 
result from a continuation of our old-established methods. 

At the outbreak of the war the state of the law was, as the depart- 
ment had for years construed it, that the judgment of a court-martial 
once > Approved by the officer in the field appointing it was final and 
unm ble; that no matter how gross and prejudicial and palpable 
the errors of law in the proceedings as shown upon the face of the 
record, there was no power in the department or elsewhere to modify, 
reverse, or set the judgment aside. This was the crux of the difficulty, 
There was no authority whatever with power to correct for pr udicial 
— of law. If ay Wera true, then, gan t ferred ee 

e department who ve o me during a on, is “a 
military camp the fittest fi ‘wee application of the military code.” 
The camp commander's will and view become the touchstone of legality; 
there can be no such thing as established legal control over courts- 
martial and courts-martial pro ings; no means of correcting their 
judgments, however unlawful and however unjust. When I became 
the senior present for duty in the office in the early days of the war I 
saw, or at least I thought I saw, the necessity of breaking up such a 
static and intol~~able legai situation, and proceeded to act accordingly. 
During this war I haye made the following efforts, among other 
innumerable ones in individual cases, to that end > 

(a) On October 18, 1917, I had the office begin a study to determine 
whether the power of revision of courts-martial judgments and the 
incidental power of a close and corrective supervision over their pro- 
cedure could not be found in existing law. 

(b) Gn November 10 I completed and submitted to the Secretary of 
War for his personal consideration a formal office opinion which held, 
with all my associates concurring, that such a power had been con- 
ferred upon the Judge Advocate General of the Army, by virtue of 1199 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 

(e) I immediately proceeded to revise courts-martial Judgments, and 
on the very first day under the opinion I set aside several sentences on 
the 1 of their illegality. 

( ) I immediately took ae to establish in the office a court of re- 
vision and to consider the drafting of regulations to govern it. 

(e) The Judge Advocate General, who was then Provost Marshal 
General and who up to this time had been without active connection 
with this office, thereupon returned to this office, wrote and filed with 
the Secretary of War a brief in opposition, and held that there was no 
a power of revision, and u the reversal of my opinion and my 
a on. 

(f) The Secretary of War, for the time being at least, agreed with 
the Judge Advocate General, as did also the Acting Chief of Staff and 
the Inspector General of the Army, who apparently had been called 
into conference. 

(z) Thereupon I was relieved of my duties in connection with the 
administration of military justice, and these were taken over by the 
Judge Advocate General in ee Consequently, from the middle of 
November, 1917, to the middle of July, 1918, I was not charged with 
any duty or responsibility in connection with the administration of mili- 
tary justice, nor was I consulted either by the Secre of War or the 
Judge Advocate General upon matters affecting the a tion of 
military justice. 

(gg) About this time, also, an order which had previously been issued 
with the concurrence of the Judge Advocate General and the Chief of 
Staff, under 1132 Revised Statutes, empowering me to take full 
charge of the office and its policies, was revoked. 

(h) On December 11, 1917, I asked the Secre of War for a sus- 

nsion of his decision and that I be permitted to file an extended brief 
In support of my views and the office opinion. This ion was 
granted. The brief was filed with the Secretary. As indicating its char- 
acter, the following were its several points: 

I. The action taken by the Secre of War on the advice of the 
Judge Advocate General has been taken under bod eee misappre- 
hension. Such action is predicated upon the correctness of conviction ; 
and the acceptance of such an act of grace by these innocent men neces- 
sarily implies a confession of guilt of a crime, which upon well-established 
principles of law and justice they never committed. Justice is a matter 
of Jaw and not of executive favor. 

II. It is as regrettable as it is obvious that those who oppose my 
views do not vision in the administration of military justice what the 
new of America will require, nor do they even see what the present 
is g; they are looking backward and taking counsel of a re- 
actionary past whose guidance will Er harmful if not fatal. 

e views of the Assistant ef of Staff and the Inspector Gen- 
eral savor of professional absolutism. 3 

(2) The opposing legal views are anachronistic. 
backward slant through undue deference to the theo: 
text writer as to the nature of courts-martial, a 
jurisprudence has never adopted but distinctly denied. 

(3) The teachings which followed upon the premise that_courts- 
martial are executive agencies have all been disproved by the Supreme 
Court of the United Sta 

III. The whole a 


They are given a 
of an illustrious 
eory which civil 


though this d. ent still elings to them. 
ent of the other side is found in the contention 
* has no substantial meaning, but has reference 


That fact is this: The word “revise” is an organic word, which 
solely creates and defines the duties of an entire bureau. Congress went 
to the great length of creating an independent bureau in the War De- 
partment for the sole and d ed purpose of having it “revise” the 


of all military courts, and made that duty of revision the 
sole duty of that bureau. 
Iv. “ Revise” in its every sense—ordinary, 1 and technical mili- 


tary sense—means to correct, to alter, and amend. 

V. The word “revise,” as a matter of fact, is in no sense ambiguous, 
and there is no room for misconstruing it. It would have made no dif- 
ference, therefore, what the administrative practice was or is. The 

ty of law is not im ed by nonuse. As a matter of fact, Judge 
olt did, in form at least, pronounce sentences invalid, and did not con- 
tent himself simply with recommending that 0 was by su- 
perior authority. His views as to the validity of proccetinga were ex- 
pressed in terms that savor of judicial pronouncement, and the orders of 
gas ver Department so far as examined seem to respect that quality 
confirmance. 
MI. The judge advocate general of England 5 did have this 
power of r on. I am not advised of his present authority. 

VII. Whence comes the established power to declare proceedings null 

and void for jurisdictional error? And why should not the larger power 


include the lesser radical one of correction of legal error? 
VIII. The necessity, in the name of 
in this department and preferably in th 


this power 


ustice, of locatin 
Kaniy and, I 


office, where log 


think, 1 ly it belongs, must be apparent to all who are familiar with 
the a istration of military justice. $ 
(hh) The Ju Advocate General filed a brief in opposition to my 


second brief, which was to the point that the power did not exist and 
to the effect that the military code should better be left to be admin- 
istered by the camp commander. 

(i) The Secretary of War again held with the Judge Advocate General 
that the power was not to be deduced by the existing law, and directed 
him, not me, to make a study of the situation regarding revisory 


powers. 

(j) About this time 13 negro soldiers were hanged in Texas almost 
immediately Spon the completion of their trial and without review of 
their cases. Indeed, the proceedings under their cases did not reach 
the department until probably some three months after they had been 
executed, I took this occasion to file a memorandum with the Judge 
Advocate General to show what was happening and what was always 
likely to happen if he and the Secretary of War adhered to their views. 

(k) The Judge Advocate General recommended and the department 
finally adopted an administrative method known as General Order 7, 
which suspended certain sentences until the proceedings could be ex- 
amined in this office and the commanding general advised with. This 
was an administrative palliative which was described by the Judge Ad- 
vocate Genera! as necessary to head off a “threatened congressional 
investigation,” to “ silence criticism,” “to prevent talk about the estab- 
lishment of courts of appeal,” and to make it “apparent that an ac- 
cused did get some kind of revision of his proceedings other than the 
revision at field headquarters.” 

(1) I volunteered to criticize this compromise with the law and jus- 
tice and again asked that revisory power be established in this office. 
I recommended that if the administrative method was nevertheless to 
be adhered to, it should be greatly extended. 

(11) It was upon my voluntary recommendation that a branch of 
this office was established in France, to make such review as depart- 
ee eee 5 

m veral times —three times, I think— during January, February, 
March, and April, 1917, I called attention to the necessity of Jat 
supervision of courts-martial judgments and proceedings. 

(n) Returning from Europe in the middle of July, whither I had 
gone the April before for the purpose of studying the military admin- 
istration of our allies, I filed with the Judge Advocate General a report 
which, 2 other things, treated 3 of the administration of 
milit justice in France, Italy, and England, and which indicated 
those elements of their systems which I believed to be better than our 
own, and su: ted our own weaknesses. This report never reached the 
Secretary of War. 

(o) In August, 1918, I reorganized the office so as to be enabled 
to present a more thorough presentation of the deficiencies of the court- 
martial records coming to the office, and by strength and thorough- 
ness of argument, to impel the minds of the military authorities to ac- 
tion in individual cases. For this purpose I created the boards of 
review, which still exist and perform most valuable service, but without 
any authority to make a modification of a judgment in any case. 

(p) In 8 I ordered the Boa of Review to break away 
from the office interpretation (which, however, was probably cor- 
rect) of the administrative method heretofore referred to (subpar. k), 
which had been construed to forbid this office to make any recom- 
mendation or suggestion as to clemency. And I ordered that, in a 
proper case, despite the order, clemency should be suggested to com- 
manding generals. 

{q) 2 September, upon my insistent recommendation, power was 
established in the Acting Judge Advocate General in France to make 
rulings upon matters of the administration of military justice, in 
our own forces in France, which would control all commanding gen- 
erals until overruled by the Secretary of War. This is now being op- 
posed by the commanding general American Expeditionary Forces and 
m own action and propriety in procuring the issue of this order is 

ng subjected to question. 

(r) In ober, the Executive Officer and I advocated (and the head 
of the office approved) the increase of the personnel of the depart- 
ment, so that at least the trial judge advocate should be a lawyer 
and could use his power as such to exert some legal control over the 


court. 

upan peN occasion and every opportunity I haye stood for an 
absolute legal supervision of courts-martial procedure and judgments, 
and even when not charged with any duty touching the administra- 
tion of military justice, I have never hesitated to express my view 
upon any matter concerning it that might come to my attention. In 
certain several cases involving sentences of death, I voluntarily went 
to the chief of this office and opposed his recommendation for execution. 

These are a part of my efforts. I hope they may serve to convince all 
fair-minded men that I am not a coward or weakling. 

You seem to think that under these circumstances I should have gone 
directly to the President. Upon a little reflection you will appreciate, 
I am sure, the im ibility of such a course. I think, however, that. 
resting under the charge which you have made against me, I am justifi 
in saying this, that on one occasion I well remember—and doubtless 
there are others—when four sentences of death were pending in the 
pet gi for confirmation, and when this office had recommended exe- 
cution, I went to the head of the office and orally presented to him my 
views in opposition. I then filed with him a memorandum in which T 
did my best to show, what seemed to me to be obvious, that these men 
had been most unfairly tried, had not been tried at all, and ought not 
to die or suffer any other punishment upon such records, Discovering 
that these memoranda had not been presented to the Secretary of War, 
and Sarn justified by the fact that I had no other forum in this de- 
partment, I gave a copy of the memorandum to a distinguished member 
of the Judiciary Committee of the House and was told by him that he 
would present the cases to the President himself. 

I was compelled to do this—an act inconsistent with strict military 

ropriety—by the dictates of my own conscience, by my desire to serve 

Justice, and by my sense of gay to my God and these unprotected men 
that their lives might be spared. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

WASHINGTON, February 17, 1919. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Kearns]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, Gen. Ansell has recognized the 
injustice that has been done thousands and tens of thousands of 
private soldiers during this war. These wrongs have been com- 
mitted in the name of justice through the medium of a military 
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trial. He has come to this Congress and asked us to revise the 
military laws under which it is made possible for these wrongs 
to be inflicted on the enlisted man. If any Member of Congress 
will take the time and has the inclination to go to the War 
Department and investigate these alleged courts-martial, he will 
come back to his seat in this House denouncing in most unmeas- 
ured terms the military law under which the enlisted men have 
been tried during this war and are still being tried. 

We ought not to forget that we still have under arms more 
than two millions of men. Each one is subject to trial by court- 
martial upon the charge of violating some frivolous and absurd 
military rule. I will venture to guess that none of you can read 
the hearings in the average court-martial but will say that jus- 
tice is an absolute stranger at these so-called trials. 

If we adjourn this Congress and leave Gen. Ansell and other 
officers who want to help him with their hands tied, I do not 
know what may be the result. If the worst should follow, the 
responsibility will be at the door of Congress, because we have 
refused to heed his cry of danger. 

In this connection I am going to read to you an excerpt from 
n letter received from the mother of one of these boys who is 
somewhere in Europe. The mother says: 

I am inclosing you herewith a letter that I have received from my 
son. Can't these boys be brought home? 

I am thinking that this thought is in the heart of many 
mothers to-day. I will read now a paragraph from the son’s 
letter which was inclosed: 

I sleep on a board floor, 
The officers are well fed while we starve. The 
sae! we get a court- 3 
I have not cone up before them yet. Don't know how soon I will be. 

Here follows a warning in this letter that every Member of 
Congress ought to heed. Listen to the voice of this boy as it 
comes from over the sea. Here is his closing sentence in this 
paragraph: 

One thing, a time will come en the boys are home, and these officers 
may never now who got them. 

Mr. FERRIS. Does the gentleman think that is a good spirit 
for the boy to write? 

Mr. KEARNS. I am not diseussing the spirit of this letter. 
I am stating a cold fact. I have sympathy for a boy put in this 
position, where he is made to sleep on a bare floor and the officer 
is furnished with comfortable quarters and well fed while the 
boy is being starved. I say most emphatically my sympathy is 
with the boy. 

Mr. FERRIS. Does the gentleman’s sympathy extend to the 
threat to assassinate the officer? 

Mr. KEARNS. Of course I have no sympathy with anarchy 
or lawlessness in any form, but I have read to this House the 
language of a boy who says he has been made to suffer untold 
and useless hardships. He says if he complains because he is 
starving he is brought before a court-martial. Under our pres- 
ent system of courts-martial the chances are he would receive 
many years at hard labor in prison. To my mind, the entire 
system is wrong and the hardship of these boys would appeal to 
a heart of adamant. The only argument that I am trying to 
advance is the argument that we, this Congress, should act; 
that we should do something before we adjourn to relieve these 
boys. No; I am not upholding anarchy, neither do I subscribe 
to any veiled threat that might be expressed between the lines 
of the paragraph taken from this letter, whatever that threat 
may be. I believe in law and order; but I am telling you that 
these antiquated laws should be repealed. They have come down 
the centuries from the Dark Ages. We have tried to rewrite 
these laws here on two or three oceasions within the week by 
way of amendment to the military appropriation bill, but each 
time some one made a point of order to the amendment. We 
wanted to rewrite these laws so that boys would not be com- 
pelled to make threats against officers, if indeed they make 
threats. We wanted to make the enlisted man’s liberty just as 
sacred and as safe as your liberty and mine. 

I want to say to you that there is not one private out of one 
hundred who is tried by a court-martial who stands a ghost of 
a chance of acquittal if an officer is the prosecuting witness. 
In support of this statement let me read to you from an argu- 
ment made by a young officer in defense of his client. Before 
I do that, and by way of explanation, permit me to say that 
three officers had testified against the defendant who was a 
private. When these officers had finished their testimony the 
prosecution rested its case. The young lieutenant who was 


defending the boy did not put his client on the stand, nor did 
he put any witness on the stand. Here I call your attention 
to the reason, as he said, why he did not. Let me say in praise 
of the young lieutenant who defended this private that he had 
nerve sufficient to talk straight out from the shoulder to the 
He had the nerve to tell them the situation, the environ- 


court. 


ment in which he found himself in the defense of his client. 


Listen to the language that he defiantly slings into the very 


teeth ef the court, composed, I think, of about seven officers. 
And note, too, the silence of the court when, if this statement 
that follows is not true, the officer making the accusation should 
have- been himself brought to trial. Yet there are high Army, 
officers here in Washington. who will tell you this situation 
does not exist. Listen to the first paragraph of this argument, 
and then tell me what you think. The language hurled at the 
court was as follows. Listen to it: 

If the court please, I will take u 
your time in order to sum up the evi 2 — 
evidence of Capt. belo ager the 
whose account we 


Let me pause here and ask, Why do you suppose he did not? 
I want you to listen to the reason why he says he did not allow. 
his client to take the stand in his own behalf to rebut the testi- 
mony of the three officers. This is what he says: 

I did not aMow the defendant to take the stand in his. own behalf 
because I realize that the words of an officer are above reproach (with 
this court) and that any evidence that the defendant might be able to 
give would simply be a waste of time. 

This is the first paragraph in the speech made by the counsel 
for the defendant, and yet officers here in Washington will tell 
you that what I am saying is not true; yet I have quoted from 
the record of a military trial wherein the defendant was found 
guilty and sentenced to imprisonment for eight years at hard 
labor, and all because an officer's word in a military court “is 
above reproach.” All because it would be “a waste of time” to 
offer testimony of a private soldier in a military court. I say 
this is disgraceful; this is shameful, and this Congress ought 
to deal military autocracy a death blow while we have this 
chance. Gen. Ansell has defied this military aristocracy and is 
begging us to act. Here is a young lieutenant, M. P. O’Keefe, 
defending a private and has the nerve to say to the court that 
he did not put his client on the witness stand because he 
realized that the word of a private was worthless in a military 
court as against the word of an officer; and the court sat there 
and listened to the charge in silence, and by that silence, as we all 
know, admitted that every word that Lieut. O’Keefe said was 
true. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SWITZER]. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I shall address my remarks 
to some of the results flowing from the activities of war 
rather than to questions of preparation or plans for offense or 
defense. What I am about to say I know is a matter of great 
importance to thousands and thousands of men who are re- 
turning home, who are crippled, and I believe it will be of 
interest generally to the people throughout the country. Some 
weeks ago I called the attention of the House to the inadequate 
compensation provided by the war-risk insurance law for the 
soldiers who have become crippled and maimed in the great 
war just closing. At the time of the passage of the law I 
called the attention of the House to this lame place in the 
law and asserted on the floor on several occasions that it 
appeared that the draftsmen of the act had lopped off the 
pensions to the blind, the legless, the armless, the man who 
had lost one leg and one arm, for the purpose of increasing 
the compensation to be paid other beneficiaries to be provided 
for in the act. I suppose it was done to round out the sym- 
metrical conception or scheme of some sociologic dreamer. The 
compensation provided by the act for the man who had lost an 
arm and a leg, who has no wife or child living, is an insult 
and a burning shame. Under article 3 of the war-risk insur- 
ance law this man is given a percentage of the compensation for 
a total permanent disability. That sum is $30 per month. 
Under the general pension law the man who has lost an arm 
and a leg is entitled to a pension of $60 per month. The Civil 
War veteran receives $60 a month, the Spanish War veterans 
receive $60 a month, and the seldier of this war who has lost 
an arm and a leg would have received $60 a month if the 
war-risk insurance law had not been enacted. The law un- 
fairly discriminates against the crippled soldier. It is un- 
fortunate that we use the word “eompensation” in the act 
instead of the word “ 

To my mind there is much more to be considered than the 
mere physical impairment to earning a living. These injuries 
that I refer to in the main have been received upon the field of 
conflict, in the performance of acts of heroism, and the mutilated 
condition of the soldier should be taken into consideration 
when we arrive at the reward that an appreciative and rich 
nation decrees for him, There can be no such thing as compen- 
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sation to the man who has lost both eyes, who has lost two 
hands, who has lost two feet, to the man who has lost an arm 
and a leg, to the man who is helpless and permanently bed- 
ridden. He should be granted a pension—a word that compre- 
hends not only his physical impairment for earning a living but 
also takes into consideration that he rendered valorous services ; 
that he performed acts of heroism; that he has made a sacrifice 
for his country. His disfigurement also should be considered. 
But this rule of commercial compensation does not know any- 
thing about the principles to which I allude. They are foreign 
to the principle of commercial compensation which enters into 
and which is the rule for measuring the amount to be paid under 
the war-risk insurance law. Paragraph 2 of that act requires 
the bureau officials to make a schedule of ratings of reduction 
of earning capacity from specific injuries and combinations of 
injuries of a permanent nature. 

These ratings can be as high as 100 per cent, but they are 
required to be based, “as far as practicable upon the average 
impairment of the earning capacity resulting from such injuries 
in civil occupations.” The bureau officials construe this pro- 
vision to mean that they must classify the soldiers in reference 
to their vocation or calling in civil life, that they must determine 
whether or not the soldier in one of these classes is entitled 
to a greater or less compensation than soldiers in another and 
dissimilar class who are likewise mutilated, and the result is 
that practically for the same injury a pension of $25 or $27 or 
$28 a month is allowed to one man who has lost an arm or a 
part of an arm, and then for a soldier in another class only 
$18 or $20 is allowed. I think that this ought to be eliminated 
from the law. We give the private and the officer the same 
rate, or we intended to, in the way of compensation. I do not 
believe that there should be this discrimination in the law be- 
tween classes of soldiers. 

For instance, a soldier who is a lawyer will not be considered 
as having sustained as great a loss on account of an amputated 
arm or hand as a soldier who has followed the vocation of a 
carpenter. ; 

In passing, I wish to state that it will be impossible to ever 
convince the soldier receiving the lesser rate of compensation 
that he is not entitled to the higher rate. The lawyer with an 
arm and a leg off and without clientage will certainly think 
he is entitled to as much as the carpenter likewise mutilated. 

I happened to know at one time a one-armed carpenter who 
got along much better, so far as making a living is concerned, 
than many lawyers. 

Under the war-risk law the soldier who loses two hands 
or two feet, or two eyes, or is helpless and permanently bed- 
ridden, receives $100 per month, and under the ruling of the 
bureau officials he is entitled to the 240 monthly payments of 
any insurance he may have taken out—that is, they hold that 
these disabilities render him totally and permanently disabled 
within the meaning of the law. This I believe is the proper 
interpretation of the act, for I believe the above disabilities 
to be fair illustrations of what Congress considered to be of 
total and of permanent nature, 

The soldier who loses an arm and a leg, or a hand and a foot, 
or an arm or a foot will receive anywhere from eighteen to thirty 
dollars per month for the injury, and out of this he will have to 
pay the monthly premiums on his insurance or allow the same to 
lapse unless he has some other income or means, while the soldier 
losing two hands or two feet will receive $100 per month special 
compensation, and if he has taken out $10,000 of insurance, he 
will receive in addition to his special compensation $57.50 per 
month on his insurance for the period of 20 years. 

The insurance to the man who has only one arm and one leg 
is a handicap to him, as it is a monthly expense and something 
from which he will never derive any direct benefit and which 
will never be of any personal assistance to him. We insisted 
that they should take out this insurance when they were drafted, 
and now we require them to let it lapse in the event they have 
no independent means or force them to pay the monthly pre- 
miums on their policies out of an inadequate monthly compen- 
sation, less than half the pension now paid to the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veteran likewise crippled. 

These men can not be anyways near adequately compensated 
unless the law is amended by specifying the rates for specific 
injuries, as was done in the general pension law, or the basis 
for total disability on account of injuries resulting from amputa- 
tions, or equivalent conditions, be raised from thirty to one hun- 
dred dollars per month in the war-risk law. 

This is the rate provided in the law for the loss of two hands, 
or two feet, or two eyes, or for becoming totally blind or helpless 
and permanently bedridden; and if Congress will specifically 
declare the rate of $100 per month as the basis for total disa- 
bility resulting from amputations of limbs and parts thereof, and 


equivalent conditions, and direct that the impairments of earn- 
ing capacity resulting from such amputations or conditions be 
given a rate of compensation prorated on the basic $100 for total 
disability, the bureau officials by applying the tables of rates and 
methods now employed would arrive at a rate of compensation 
for the specific injuries I refer to approximating those carried 
in the general pension law for similar disabilities. s 

The War Risk Bureau officials, after more than a year spent 
in administering the law, suggested or recommended some 
months ago, so I am informed, that the basis for total dis- 
ability for what is known as amputated cases or equivalent con- 
ditions be raised from $30 to $100 per month, the specific rate 
in the law for the loss of both eyes, two feet, or both hands, 
and so forth. 

This recommendation of the bureau officials is a high tribute 
to the Pension Committees of the House, for the foregoing 
$100 rate per month is the result of an amendment offered by 
myself when the war-risk insurance bill was under considera- 
tion by the House, and I took the rate carried by the existing 
general pension law for the disabilities above enumerated. 
The bureau officials state that by applying their tables and 
methods of computation for partial disabilities from amputa- 
tions and equivalent conditions that they will arrive at the 
same rate or about the same rates carried in the general pen- 
sion law for the same or similar disabilities, a further tribute 
to the good judgment of the Pension Committees of the House 
and the Congresses which enacted the laws carrying some of 
the specific rates referred to more than 30 or 40 years ago. 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
House has been so busy investigating the packers and the 
multitudinous matters piling up before it that it has had no 
time to consider propositions or suggestions to remedy the im- 
perfections of the war-risk insurance law, although glaring 
injustices are being daily worked out by the bureau in charge 
of its administration; and the fault is not with the bureau ofti- 
cials, but with the law. 

In order to bring this matter more forcibly to the attention 
of the House, I have introduced a House resolution to create 
a new committee, to be known as the committee on soldiers’ 
compensation and insurance, to which may be referred all mat- 
ters and bills affecting soldiers’ compensation and insurance, 
This committee can deyote its whole time to matters coming 
before it, which will soon be voluminous. 

The House has had a pension committee since 1813, and since 
1880 it has had two committees to look after the pensions of 
soldiers of past wars. The enlisted and drafted men of this 
war, I presume, nearly equal in numbers the total number of 
the soldiers serving in all the other wars since the birth of the 
Nation. Therefore there should be a special committee to look 
after the compensation and insurance of the soldiers of this 
war. Many imperfections will be found in the existing law, 
and soon there will be thousands of bills for special relief in- 
troduced for those who can not obtain justice under the general 
law, and these matters should have the attention of a com- 
mittee which can devote its whole time to the consideration of 
these subjects. 

When the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House was created, no one ever dreamed that it would 
some time in the future consider and report out legislation for 
the insurance of ships and seamen and eventually stretch forth 
its tentacles and take jurisdiction of subjects and over matters 
which had been under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Pension 
Committee and the Pension Committees of the House since 
1813. But, as this committee has now lost the services of the 
originator of the law and the colossal bureau builder of this 
administration, the late Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, 
I submit that there can e no further excuse offered for its 
retention of jurisdiction over matters pertaining to pensions or 
soldiers’ insurance. The committee had more work than it 
could well do before it was commanded to take jurisdiction of 
pensions. 

The 4,000,000 soldiers serving us in the war now closing, 
and their dependents, will furnish all the work necessary to 
keep one committee busy, and they should have the whole 
attention of one committee. The soldiers and ex-soldlers of 
the Civil War, and their dependents, have at their service the 
Invalid Pension Committee of the House. I therefore trust 
that the Republicans, in the organization of the next House, 
will give this matter their utmost careful attention, and I 
believe that they will come to the conclusion that such a com- 
mittee as provided for in my House resolution No. 558 should 
be created. It may be found necessary to create a committee 
on allotments and allowances, but I do not believe that the 
allotment and allowance feature of the war-risk insurance law 
should be blended or mixed with the subjects that may be 
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placed under the jurisdiction of the committee on soldiers’ com- 
pensation and insurance proposed in my House resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this morning we agreed to a con- 
ference report carrying $600,000. This evening we will pass this 
bill carrying a few million dollars, to-morrow we will consider 
a bill perhaps to appropriate $750,000,000 to the railroads, and 
the next day a bill appropriating a billion and a quarter of dol- 
lars to the farmers, so that what I have to say may seem very 
inconsequential. I hold in my hand a letter written from the 
Quartermaster Department to a man who was a first-class pri- 
vate in the aero squadron in France, and by the time he received 
the letter had received a probably merited promotion to first 
lieutenant. This letter is as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF THE ARMY, 
TRANSPORTATION AND TELEGRAPH BRANCH, 
Washington, August 7, 1918. 


No. 553.4-CD-T-Fessenden 
B. & A-2174. 
From: The Acting Quartermaster General of the Army. 
To: Pyt. (First Class) Frank W. Tillman, A. S. S. E. R. C., care Adju- 
tant General of the Army, Washington, D. C. 
Subject: Transfer of . 

1. On August 25, 1917, you were issued transportation from Boston, 
Mass., to Fairfield, Ohio. In connection with this transportation you 
had your baggage transferred from the Big Four station to the Ohio 
electric station in Dayton, Ohio. 

2. As this transfer was not authorized, it is requested that you forward 
a check for 25 cents promptly to this office. 

By authority of the Acting Quartermaster General : 

T. F. POWELL, 
Major, Q. M. R. C. 

Paid ees 


5, 1918, 25 cents. P. M. 
LGF/AC. R. 


REMBERCOURT, FRANCE. 

Inclosed find stamps to cover. 

FRANK W. TILLMAN, 
First Lieutenant, A. 8., U. 8. A., 
185th Aero Squadron, 2d Pursuit Group, A. E. F., France, 

And the young man complied and forwarded 25 cents. Here 
was a young man in the Army granted transportation home, 
and when he reached the city of Dayton he easily and quickly 
left the Big Four Railroad and transferred to the Electric Ohio 
Road, which runs through the village of Fairfield, and a great 
and grateful Republic spends a few dollars in connection with 
the official communications to inform the young man that he 
ought to have carried his baggage in his hand instead of trans- 
ferring it from the Big Four station to the Ohio Electric sta- 
tion, and demanding that he refund to this Government 25 cents. 
I have often read little descriptions, under the head of “the 
meanest man” of various kinds, endeavoring to illustrate how 
small some one person could be in reference to money. We must 
not forget that in the appropriation of these vast and enormous 
sums of money we have some very careful officials who insist 
on collecting, at the expense of several dollars, 25 cents from a 
poor soldier who did the sensible thing and had his baggage trans- 
ferred, and then went back to the fighting line and risked his life 
in aeroplanes and received a promotion from a private to that 
of first lieutenant. I rather think that the Government takes the 
cake on being “ the meanest man.” [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. DENTON]. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, I have not taken up much 
time on the floor of this House, and I would not speak now, 
when time is so valuable, if I did not think that something 
ought to be said with reference to the tendency manifested here 
to criticize and try to embarrass the President. This tendency 
has been more marked since the ending of the war, although it 
had existed before. We all know what efforts were made by the 
other side of the House to take the control of the war out of 
the hands of the President, where the Constitution had placed 
it, and to put it in the hands of committees to be selected by 
Congress, a fact that was pointed out by the President in his 
letter, which has been so much misrepresented, the letter on 
which the opposition based its statement, and reiterated the 
same both on the platform and in the press, that the President 
had branded the Republicans as disloyal, when just the opposite 
was true, when he had said that they were prowar but anti- 
administration, which every man in this House knows was true, 
as applied to the great majority. Some of us remember that 
when a month or so before the election the gentleman from East 
St. Louis, III., made his bitter and rhetorical attack upon the 
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President it was greeted by loud applause on the Republican 
side, as were other attacks. 

Nevertheless, the Republicans went before the people con- 
tending that they were better friends of the President and had 
supported him better than the Democrats. But no sooner had 
they gotten in on this theory than they studiously began to 
try to embarrass him in every way possible. 

On the very first day of this session of Congress, when the 
President appeared to deliver his message, they sought to insult 
and humiliate him by studied discourtesy, and the same spirit 
has manifested itself continuously to this day. Everything that 
he has done has been wrong. He has been on a mission as 
noble and commendable as ever engaged the attention of any 
statesman, trying—honestly trying—to bring about such a set- 
tlement of this war as will make impossible the recurrence of 
such another world catastrophe. Certainly this is a desirable 
end. He may fall far short of his aims. The world has been 
thousands of years in the making, and its trend can not be 
entirely changed in a few short months. But much can be done 
to bring about changes which the lessons of this great war have 
brought the people to realize the need of. And we should cer- 
tainly commend the President for the great work he is trying 
to do instead of criticizing him and throwing obstructions in 
his way, making his work more difficult. Instead of trying to 
help and encourage the President in this great work, many 
Members of Congress seem to want to make his work as diffi- 
cult as possible, and are trying to discount the result in 
advance. 

A league of nations will not bring about the millenium, but 
it can do much to lessen the danger of future wars by substi- 
tuting reason for force in the settlement of international con- 
troyersies. We settle our domestic difficulties in that way, and 
there is no reason why we should not settle our international 
difficulties in the same way. There is no more reason why 
international difficulties should be settled by force than there 
is for the settlement of our personal difficulties in the same 
way. 

Some criticism has been made because the peace conference 
has not concluded its work sooner. Better take a little more 
time and do this work well; too much haste is always regret- 
table. Let us tie the nations up in a league that will be perma- 
nent while the necessity for the same is impressed on the minds 
of the people by the great catastrophe which has befallen them. 
It has been said that the conference should complete its work 
and bring our boys home as soon as possible. We are all anxious 
to have our boys brought home, but this will not be hastened by 
a speedy conclusion of peace. Every ship that comes over now 
is loaded to its full capacity. It took more than a year to 
transport 2,000,000 troops, the largest Army we ever had, 3,000 
miles across the ocean with the aid of our allies, which was con- 
sidered almost a miracle, and it will take longer to bring them 
back. 

It has been said on the floor of this House that we should get 
out of Europe as soon as possible and go back to the good old 
days of Washington and Jefferson, when we had no entangling 
alliances but were sufficient unto ourselves. President Wilson 
should come home, it has been said, and leave Europe to settle 
its own difficulties and make its own peace. Happy would we 
be if this could be done. We tried to keep out of the war and 
to keep free from these entanglements, and we kept out as long 
as possible, and many of you then criticized the President for 
keeping us out too long; some of you who are now criticizing 
him because he does not get out soon enough. You would have 
him return home and let the warring parties establish another 
balance of power which might become unbalanced at any time 
and fall, as it did in the past, with disastrous results to the 
people of the world. The loss of more than 50,000 of the best 
of our American boys and a debt of $50,000,000,000, which prob- 
ably we will eventually have as the result of this war, testify 
to the futility of any attempt on our part to adopt a policy of 
nonintervention in world politics. We could not keep out of 
this world conflagration, and what assurance have we that we 
could keep out of the next one? Modern science has brought 
the peoples of the world so closely together that a great upheaval 
in one part of the world is felt by all civilized people every- 
where. 

The fathers and mothers of the boys who have made such 
great sacrifices in this war, and the taxpayers, who will have to 
bear the financial burden, are back of our great President, 
wishing him every success. If he can even in a small degree 
lessen the danger of the occurrence of wars by a league of na- 
tions, the people are for it. And instead of decrying our great 
President and trying to belittle his efforts, we should help him 
and be proud of him, and of the great work he is doing. No 
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man at the peace conference has more influence than he; and he 
would have a still greater influence if he had behind him at home 
a sympathetic and united Congress, 

No man before ever had such a world-wide influence as has 
Woodrow Wilson. His name is known in every civilized coun- 
try on the globe, and wherever people are struggling for liberty 
and the right of self-government their eyes are turned to him, 
and in him they find their champion. He is the idol of the 
great mass of the common people the world over; he is revered 
and looked up to among the people of the nations allied with 
us, and also by the people striving for democracy, even in the 
countries with which we have been at war. 

What gives him this world power? The same thing that gave 
him his power at home. The American people have been be- 
hind him and Congress has followed his lead, because it was 
realized that when he spoke it was the voice of the people. 
How frequently have we seen the defeat in this House of meas- 
ures advocated by him when they were being considered in the 
“Committee of the Whole,” where there could be no record 
vote, and then seen these same measures pass this House when 
there was a roll call, and with the aid of the votes of the same 
men who had voted against them in committee? Men on both 
sides of the House have voted for these measures against their 
personal inclination only because they knew that the people 
were back of the President. It is this same thing that gives 
him his power at the world conference. The great mass of the 
war-weary people of the world are behind him. They have seen 
in him the embodiment of the principles for which they are 
striving, and they have made him their spokesman. When he 
speaks at the world conference it is realized that the people of 
the world are speaking, and politicians and statesmen of all 
countries listen. 

Can we not forget politics for the time being? Important as 
it was that we should win the war, the work ahead of us now 
is no less important; nothing is of more importance than that 
the questions growing out of this war shall be settled right, so 
that all our sacrifices shall not have been in vain. 

For one, I have no patience with all this talk that, having 
turned the tide at the critical moment and thus helped to win 
this war, we have no further duty in the matter, but should 
come home as fast as we can and leave the settlement to our 
allies. Experience having shown our vital interest in the ques- 
tions involved in this war, we have a right to insist, and we 
would be false to our trust if we did not do so, that these ques- 
tions must be so settled that we will not again be caught in a 
great world whirlpool. The American people, who have made 
the sacrifices necessary to win this war, expect and demand 
nothing less. If we disappoint them by opposition and obstruc- 
tion where we should render assistance, we will rue it; we will 
be faithless to our trust and little less than disloyal to our 
eountry. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield the remainder of my time 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I have no patience with any 
criticism that smacks of politics, but there are times when be- 
eause of politics to refrain from justly criticizing becomes a 
breach of duty. I am hoping through the publicity of the fol- 
lowing facts to get from the War Department some late, au- 
thentic, definite information concerning the present condition 
of the Thirty-sixth Division in France and, if possible, to 
secure for the soldiers—brave fighting boys from Texas and 
Oklahoma—hbetter camp conditions and more comfortable quar- 
ters during their enforced stay in a foreign land. 

On February 7 Mr. R. E. Johnson, whose home is in Burnet, 
Tex, and who is a veteran officer of the Spanish-American 
War, came into my office, stating he had just arrived from 
France, and that on leaving the Thirty-sixth Division about 20 
days before he had promised some Texas boys from my district 
to let me know the numerous hardships they were undergoing, 
urging me to get for them some relief, 

I immediately sent the following letter to the Secretary of 
War: 

Feprvary 7, 1919. 


Hon. Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr, Secretary: A substantial citizen from my district 
has just returned from France. He tells me that he left Brest January 
25, and left the Thirty-sixth Division about 20 days ago. 

He informed me that the Thirty-sixth Division was quartered in an 
area of about 10 miles square, and that while the officers had beds to 
sleep in in the farmhouses the privates were ying barns, outhouses, 
chicken houses, and every other place that afford any cover, with 
mud everywhere and nuch sickness. He also stated that these men 
gencrally were scratching themselves sore because of “ cooties” and 
were disheartened, with no hope ot getting home soon, 

Instead of making public criticism in the House, and cont do 
an injustice to your department, I am bringing this 1 rect 
to you, hoping alten you will give me the facts as-they really exist 
and will take informant 


mediate steps to remedy this condition. 


is a credible citizen, loyal to the core, and would not have made this 
complaint had there been no foundation for it. 
In this connection, if it is possible, could 
tion when the Thirty-sixth may be expected 
Very sincerely, yours, 


ou give me some intima< 
ome ? 


THOMAS L. BLANTON. 


Five days elapsed, and I received under date of February 11 
the following communication from the Secretary of War: 


‘ War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 11, 1919. 
My Dran Mr. BLANTON: I deeply appreciate the information con- 
tained in your letter of February 7 and the spirit in which you trans- 
mit it. On the occasion of my own visits to France I confess I was 
amazed at the conditions under which the soldiers had to live; but, of 
course, there are some two million British soldiers and about two mil- 
lion American soldiers there for whom no permanent provision could 
be made, and who then had to live, and probably still have to live, 


under conditions which in this country would be regarded as quite im- 


ssible, in this coun- 

„ With their barracks, storehouses, bathing facilities, etc, and a 
quartered division In France is something which can not be described 
but must be seen to be underst 

Of course, the signing of the armistice enabled us to move some 
divisions from the least A places, but until a substantial number 
of our troops are returned it will not be estes to find even moderately 
comfortable surroundings for them, e are, of course, using every, 
ship we can lay our hands upon to soldiers home, and each boat- 
Joad diminishes the problem on the other side, but the problem is still 
there, and is serious, and part of its seriousness lies in the fact that, 
of course, every soldier now in France has his mind set on comi 
home, the inspiration under which they lived while the war was st 
on is withdrawn, and they are more sensitive to unpleasant conditions. 
In addition to that, I know of no country in the world where it raing 
so steadily and so often, or where the mud is so impressive, as it is in 
France at this season of the year. Fortunately, the health records of 
the Army in France do not bear out the apprehension of your friend 
as to the sickness prevailing there. It seems to be true that mud is 
less dangerous than the dust which they have to endure in the summer, 

However, I am never willing to rest on presumptions about matters 
of this kind, and will have an immediate inquiry made into the situa- 
tion of the Thirty-sixth Division, so as to be sure that everything 
ble is being done for its comfort. I shall be glad, also, to let 
as early as I can the probable date of the return of the division, 

Cordially, yours, 


The contrast between our well-ordered cam 


Newron D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War: 
Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives. y 


I have received a letter from a major in the United States 
Army, in which he takes exception to the statement of Mr, 
Johnson, and from which I quote the following excerpts: 


Up to December 5, when I left my battalion, I had only had one death 
RPE 75 onde . 8 is t forelb d 

„ 48 an officer o vision, wish to forcibly protest and request 
that Mr. Johnson's statement be withdrawn. * 5 i 

The officers slept in beds in private houses, and the men were billeted 
in houses, barns, old storerooms, wooden barracks, ete., and were not in 
camp in the mud as reported. * * * 

In regard to the body lice, when men fight In the rain and mud, take 
their rest in shell holes half filled with water, and otherwise live the 
life of beasts, which is a necessity in the style of fighting the Thirty- 
sixth went through, it is to be expected that they will accumulate a few. 
body lice, known in the trenches as “ cooties,” but better known among 
the Americans as “crums.” But the Medical Department must be 
credited with a continual war against these festive birds from the time 
the men are inducted in the service until their discharge. Where and 
when possible a portable bath is set up and the men given a chance to 
serub them off and put on clean clothing and given a fair chance to 
rid themselves. As soon as the division was moved to winter quarters 

nent baths were established, and the men were chec of as 

ey bathed. In view of the fact that at no time could it be possible 
for every man in an organization to be put through at the same time, 
and the lice hiding ont at bathing time, there is bound to be a few, 
escape. This can not be avoided, and it delays the extermination neces- 
sarily for several weeks. I have no doubt but what the Thirty-sixth is 
entirely rid of them by now. 


Notwithstanding the demand of this major in the Army that 
Mr. Johnson retract, I have a written statement from Mr. 
Johnson making no retraction. ‘This major left France on 
December 5, while Mr. Johnson sailed from Brest on January 25. 

The following is Mr. Johnson’s statement, made since he was 
criticized by this major in the United States Army: 


Inasmuch as it has been published that I had made complaint about 
the billeting of the Thirty-sixth (Texas-Oklahoma Volunteer) Division 
in France, I take the liberty to submit a statement that I believe the 
men of the Thirty-sixth, when they finally return home and are free to 
oe themselves, will declare to be conservative. 

met Congressman BLANTON in his office in Washington a few days 
ago and related to him what I saw and experienced of the situation of 
the Thirty-sixth Division as it was when I left it, about one month 
since, and it is evident that immediate representations were made to 
the War Department by Mr. BLANTON looking to a betterment of the 
conditions existing, and now, in order that all who wish to do so ce | 
cooperate in such reasonable, patriotic way as they may choose, I submit 
my observations and offer my own personal suggestions in the premises. 

The States of Texas and Oklahoma have two divisions accredited to 
them jointly overseas, viz, the Ninetieth, commonly known as the Na- 
tional Army Division, and the Thirty-sixth, commonly known as the 
Volunteer or National Guard Division. The latter, however, is largely 
mixed, having many selected (drafted) men in its ranks, 

The Ninetieth vision was soon after the signing of the armistice 
designated as a Pep of the army of occupation and has been in the 
army of occupation at or near the extreme front for some time. an 
from reports received by me from men 5 from that area an 
from newspaper reports, it seems that the Ninetieth is well billeted, 
comfortable, and enjoying cleanly, sanitary, and good moral environment, 


| 
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The Thirty-sixth Division, after the signing of the armistice, was 


marched back toward the interior of France to a point some 125 miles 
from Paris, the men believing that they were on their way to a port of 
embarkation and home, They were billeted in a rural district over an 
area of some 15 miles square, usually a small contingent in each small 
farm village. In France I saw no farmhouses as we understand the 
term. The farms range from less than an acre to several acres, and 
the people who do the farming live in the near-by villages. There being 
so very little suitable ground for camps of tents or barracks, the Army 
has adopted the only sensible plan for troops to occupy the country by 
billeting them in these villages, and, naturally, the soldiers’ require- 
ments are just that much in excess of the purposes for which the vil- 
lages were established, creating the necessity for occupying as aening 

ters for the soldiers almost every kind of building that will shieli 
the soldier from the rain that scarcely ever ceases to fall; consequently, 
the men of the Thirty-sixth Division are occupying all sorts of domiciles, 
some comparatively good, some better than none, and including barns 
and other outhouses, with, in many cases, huge piles of manure in ve 
close pro: ty to these living and Doping Onion of the men an 
to their source of drinking water ; the latter, however, re; tions forbid 
= men 5 2 until it has been placed in large water bags and chemi- 
cally treated. . 

In some instances horses, cows, rabbits, and fowls occupy the same 
building as the men, with partitions separating, which do not in all 
cases prevent the odors from the animals reaching the quarters of the 
men. 

While the military authorities have endeavored to clean up the men 
moved back from the trenches to the interior, it is quite evident that 
the men of the Thirty-sixth Division have not been rid of the body lice, 
a most disgusting, humiliating, and demoralizing pest to the men who 
are forced to endure such inhabitants of their es. 

Fuel for the men to use in their billets has at times been hard to get, 
and I am reliably informed that some of the men bought wood at about 
the re Ee of $18 per cord when they had not received wood or fuel 
from the Army supply. 

Without any purpose to create the impression that the womanhood of 
France is totally depraved, I certainly feel justified in saying that im- 
morality is so openly in evidence that I believe a truthful statement, 
which may be had from our soldiers when they return, will seem to the 
average American gross exaggeration. 

As to — drinks, while I do not expect our soldiers to come 
any nearer “ going to the devil” as the victims of booze than have the 
American people thus far, nevertheless ce seems to be 8 

th that means of debauchery, and we certainly are not ready to trea 
our brave men in France as we would convicts and deprive them of 
liberty to the extent that would insure even a temperate use of intoxi- 
cants by those who have the inclination to imbibe freely. J 

The men of the Thirty-sixth Division have that same true American 
spirit that has sustained our country since its beginning. They gave 
8 to battle for the ideals which prompted us to go to wär, and 
they have endured uncomplainingly every hardship and unpleasant cir- 
cumstance incident to their purpose to whip Germany and finish the job 
quickly, Tney app ted every effort, and cooperated therein, of the 

ple and the vernment to get them overseas and into the fight; 
Fut. after all, they are not soldiers; they don't want to be soldiers, and 
they should not be looked upon any lenger as mere soldiers. They are, 
and should be considered by us, an overseas portion of the best of our 
citizenry ; men really more deeply interested in the affairs of our Nation 
than those on this side who have not gone through the crucible of the 
last year “over there.” They are thioking, virile, earnest young men, 
who have offered their all and given much, and who now yearn to be 
granted their citizenship again at the hands of their Government that 
they may return to their homes and loved ones and resume their civilian 
life and participate with those at home in or tae 8 of the 
United States, to them the greatest country on all the globe. They be- 
lieve that they have earned that reasonable consideration from the 
folks at home that would demand and accomplish their severance from 
the Army with the very least possible delay consistent with the real 
needs of our Nation at this time. Knowing that the large majority of 
them are farmers and stock raisers, and that others of them need have 
no apprehension as to securing employment after being discharged, 
they are interested in becoming producers instead of very nsive con- 
sumers in a far-distant land, and they think along these lines largely 
because they realize that upon the soldiers now in service and others 
= rig generation will fall much of the burden of meeting the expenses 
of this war. 

Considering the matter from the standpoint of a citizen of the United 
States just returned from France and familiar with the Thirty-sixth 
Division as at pon located, it would not be unreasonable, nor would 
it be unpatriotic, on the part of the 9 of Texas and Oklahoma to 
urge the return home and demobilization of one of the divisions—either 
the Thirty-sixth or Ninetieth—at the very earliest ible time com- 
mensurate with the actual military needs of the United States, and 
it certainly would be gratifying to able to meet part of the farming 
difficulties of these two far Southern States, where plowing is now in 
progress for this year’s ve with the men from one of those divisions. 
As to which division the department might choose to send home, if 
either can now be spared, to one familiar with the location of each 
division it would seem reasonable to suppose that the Thirty-sixth 
would be chosen as the first to return to the States. It is several hun- 
dred miles nearer the port of embarkation; it would have to be moved 
several hundred miles from its present location over into Germany 
should it be substituted to occupy the sector now held by the Ninetieth; 
it would have to be “cleaned up” and reequipped; and then, finally, 
when the peace pact is signed, the Thirty-sixth, if substituted for the 
Ninetieth at the extreme front, would probably be brought back over the 
route it would take going up, entailing over 400 miles double travel on 
the Thirty-sixth, while the time required to make such a change or 
substitution would probably run into months and accomplished at 
what might be a useless expense, when it is considered that there can 
hardly be ay preference on the part of the popia at home as to which 
of said divisions is released from military duty 1 5 

In conelusion I wish to state and emphasize the statement, that I 
have been on the ground and given very careful thought as to what 
is right and proper for the people at home to do, or suggest being 
done, for the Texas-Oklahoma men constituting the two divisions in 
the American Expeditionary Forces and my own humble opinion is 
that the War Department has done all that has been reasonably pos- 
sible to be done for the welfare of these troops. I believe that the 
department is worthy of commendation for having no worse condi- 
tions than now prevail with the 36th Division and I firmly believe 
that it would really be a mistake and waste of money and time to 
attempt to better existing conditions with that division so long as it 
is necessary for it to remain in France, 


Climatic conditions do not give way to man’s desires, therefore, rain 
and mud must be contended with and men on duty must be exposed 
to it and as long as the division exists the duties of the soldier must 
be ormed, rain or shine. It is a wonder to me that fuel has been 
Se and distributed as well as it has to the 36th, under exist- 


ces. 

Tue lice that torment and humiliate the men were acquired at the 
front, whence they were known to exist, even before the United States 
declared war, in uncountable billions, beyond the power of man to 
destroy and the millions of soldiers who have come back through 
France must have left these pests in most every billet in the interior 
of France that will perhaps require years of peace-time effort and 
equipment to eliminate. 

Practically every acre of France is devoted to intensive farming, 
except just room enough for roads, canals, timber areas, villages and 
cities, so that, in the interior especially, it is not practicable to erect 
tents or barracks for Army camps; such camps would become quag- 
mires and seas of mud even before completed, so that the billet even 
in barns and like buildin along or near macadamized roads or 
streets is far more preferable than tents or barracks in fields that 
become mud ponds. 

The laws, customs, and habits of France are as firmly fixed upon the 
French people as are our laws, customs, and habits fixed upon us, and, 
while the French have certain wholesome regulations that have for 
their eect the protection of the soldier from vice and intoxication, for 
the United States to undertake to remodel French laws, customs, and 
habits to even be ea eww those of Texas and Oklahoma would seem 
as ridiculous to the French Poe and government as would a proposal 
a to have Texas and 0 oma adopt French laws, customs, and 

It certainly does the heart of an American good to find, as I did, that 
every American soldier he meets abroad is more in love with “ the dear 
old U. S. A.” than ever before. I found no boasting among those who 
had been “in the thick of it“; in fact, was forced to patiently wait and 
listen to conversations between men who had been over the top, and 
among men who bad dared as terrible dangers in getting supplies and 
munitions up to the trenches, to gain information as to what our men 
really did, and there I heard what would be termed, ordinarily, hair- 

ing experiences spoken of and somewhat detailed in a manner that 
impressed me that none of them felt that it was a matter to be exag- 
gerated or treated in any other way than as a serious duty performed 
to tke best of the ability of the participant, at a ga cost of comrades, 
who “paid the last full measure of their devotion,” and then to see 
these great, strong young fellows when the conversation would, as it 
always did, revert to home, to see them search for some little memento 
or photograph that woul¢. take their thoughts and hearts back across 
the ocean, and to know trat, while none of them ever entertained a 
thought of shirking any aug due the homeland, how very earnestly, 
indeed, each one longed for the day when he could set his face toward 
the West under orders to return to the dearest place on earth, resolved 
me to lay their case before their home 8 and to say to their home 
people, “ Be sure that those boys shall know that you exerted every 
onorable, patriotic effort to have them returned home just as soon as 
it was possible to re them from overseas, and that a real welcome 
awaits them when they arrive.” 

I further suggest that every honorable effort be made imme- 
diately to see that Congress enacts the necessary legislation for a new 
Army to take the place of the men now overseas, and such a bill having 
been reported and well on its way, Congressmen and Senators should be 
indu to hasten its passage to the very utmost and to eliminate 
useless debate and red-tape procedure; in other words, let's show fully 
as much real zeal in getting our citizens home as we did in getting 
them overseas, and we shall have the everlasting praise of those citizens, 

Respectfully, 
R. E. Jonxsox. 

On February 14, not having recelved any satisfactory reply 
from the War Department, I sent to the Secretary of War the 
following telegram: J 

WasuHrxcton, D. C., February 14, 1919. 
Hon. Nxwrox D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. ; 

Since writing yours 11th will you kindly advise whether you have 
yet received the definite information concerning the Thirty-sixth Divi- 
sion requested in my letter 7th? 

THOMAS L. BLANTON, 

-I have received from the Assistant Chief of Staff the follow- 
ing letter dated February 14, but which, as shown by the 
envelope, was not mailed by his department until February 17, 
four days later, wherein he attempts to answer in general terms 
the statement from Mr. Johnson, but he does not show that 
any information whatever has been received from France since 
my letter of February 7. 

War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE oF THE CHIEF oF STAFF, 

s . Washington, February 14, 1919. 
The Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, M. C., 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: The Secretary of War directs that I acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of February 7, relative to the Thirty-sixth Divi- 
sion, and to inform you as follows: 

The Thirty-sixth Division is located in one of the areas assigned by 
the French authorities for the occupancy of our troops. Each division 
is assigned an area of sufficient billeting capacity to accommodate it. 
The troops are housed in buildings or billets according to the universal 
European custom, and not in tents. According to the French custom, 
all the buildings which are fit for sheltering troops in each area have 
noted on them by the French authorities the number of officers, men, 
or animals that they are expected to accommodate. Officers very fre- 
quently are alloted beds, and in many cases the noncommissioned officers 
and privates. Frequently the accommodations in the areas are so 
limited that officers use their own camp cots, while at one town ac- 
commodations were sufficiently ample to assign rooms and beds in a 
hotel at a fashionable watering place to the privates. 

It is true that the billeting accommodations in the area now occu- 
pied by the Thirty-sixth Division are not as extensive as those in some 
other areas, and it is true that an application to the French to add 
a fairly large town to this area was disapproved by them for reasons 
which appeared correct. There are many reasons connected with 


French internal administration which fix the limits of the billeting 
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areas and their character depends entirely on the section of the coun- 
try in which they are located. It has not the practice for divisions 
to con remain in one area, and no or unnecessary hard- 
W inflicted on any division. 

e mud can not be denied. It is everywhere. A mild winter, with 
incessant rain and dampness, has made the ground soft. ‘The 
have no sidewalks and even on the hard, paved roads a slime of thin 
mud remains throughout the winter. S were taken at the head- 
quarters of the co to which the Thirty. Diyision belongs to pro- 
cure “duck boards.” to lay on the ground im the muddiest places, by 
sending trucks to the depots of supply, and even far forward to the 
abandoned trenches, but no amount of “duck boards” can adequately 
combat the mud nuisance. 

Such sickness as exists is chiefy attributable to the continued damp- 
ness and Jack of sunshine. It is true that barns outhouses are 
used, from necessity, as billets. The report that men are required to 
sleep in chicken houses 9 an exaggerated impression. Life in 
French villages is very primi 
streets and at the front doors of the houses, which are overrun with 
chickens, that have access to many buil Some buildings might 
appear to be chicken houses that actually are not. 

n the matter of “ cooties ” every effort is made by enco g bath- 
ing and the use of delousing machines to the men free from such 
vermin, which, of course, exist, though not to such an extent im the 
areas as at the front. 

In regard to the men’s getting home, it bas been the fixed pona of 
the War Department to refrain from interfering with Gen. rshin 
who is given a free band in designating the troops to return. Th 
action is necessary because of the many problems still confronting him 
overseas, and were the War Department to embarrass him in the solu- 
tion of these problems the result might be detrimental to the welfare 
of the country at | . Gen. Pershing has not yet designated the 
Thirty-sixth Division for return. 

I trust that in my desire to furnish you a full and frank description 
of thi as they exist I have not trespassed too much upon your time. 
It would be most desirable if the people of this country could realize 
the difficulties connected with bringing all men home at once and, 
by counseling patience on the part of their loved ones, render the Nation 
a distinet service, 

HENRY Jervey, 


Sincerely, yours, 
‘ Major General, United States Army, 
Assistant Chief of Staff, Director of Operations. 

I want to state that it does occur to me that when complaint 
is made by a Member of Congress to the War Department with 
respect to the conditions which surround a whole division of 
American soldiers in France, that complaint made on February 
7 and this is February 19, that the War Department in that 
length of time could furnish some definite information con- 
cerning the condition ef that camp. And I am making this 
criticism in the hope that the department will take some defi- 
nite and immediate steps to see that these boys are given 
every care and every attention, and that the place will be sur- 
rounded by every comfort which the War Department is able 
to give to them. 

I take it that these men hold us responsible in a way. We 
placed them there, and they are looking to us to see that they 
get proper treatment. No private over there is allowed to com- 
plain. We have learned by this time that if a private makes a 
complaint he is court-martialed. I am in favor of this Congress 
taking some steps to see that a private soldier in the Army can 
make a proper complaint to his Congressman, and that his Rep- 
resentative can go to the War Department and place the facts 
of that particular case before the War Department, and obtain 
justice for his constituent, without having that particular sol- 
dier drawn up and court-martialed and punished for it. If he 
ean not look to his Representative, to whom can he look? His 
Representative is the only person on God’s green earth to whom 
he can look for redress of any wrong, and I hope the War De- 
partment will take some action with respect to this Thirty- 
sixth Divisien. It is composed largely of Texas and Oklahoma 
volunteers, who have gone there willingly. As long as the war 
lasted they were willing to stand knee-deep in the mud, and 
fight in cootie-infested trenches, and bear all the hardships 
incident to cruel warfare; but now that the fighting is over, I 
do not think they should be billeted within 125 miles of Paris 
under the conditions acknowledged to exist in this camp, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That expenditures for carrying out the provisions of this act 
shall not be made in such manner as to prevent the operation of the 
Government arsenals at their most economical rate of production, ex- 
cept when a exigency requires the operation of a portion of an 
arsenal’s equipment at a different rate: Provided, That no of the 
appropriations made in this act shall be available for the y or 
or any officer, manager, superintendent, foreman, or other person 8 
charge of the work of any employee of the United States Government 
while making or causing to be made with a stop watch or other time- 


measuring device a time study of any job of any such employee between 
the start and completion thereof, or of the movements of any such 


ve; steaming manure piles are in the 


employee while engaged upon such work. 
Mr. LUNN. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Luxx: Page 10, line 19, after the word 
“work” strike out the period and insert the following: “nor shall any 
part of the appropriations made in this act be available to pay any prè- 
mium or bonus or cash reward to any employee in addition to his regu- 
lar wages, except for suggestions resulting in improvements or economy 
in the operation of any Government plant.” 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take up the time 
of the committee. This amendment is intended simply to make 
this act conform with the language adopted in the Army bill 
and recommended by the Committee on Military Affairs. If 
there is opposition, I want to speak upon the amendment at 
more length. I do not think there will be opposition. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I will simply state 
that this section of the bill as reported is exactly in the lan- 
guage carried in the fortifications act for the current year. The 
amendment of the gentleman from New York was not called to 
the attention of the subcommittee or to the attention of the full 
committee. There was no objection to the language as carried 
in the current law when the bill was passed at the preceding 
session of Congress. 

Personally, I have no objection to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York, but that is a matter to be left 
for the judgment of the House, 

Mr. LUNN. A year ago, when the bill was introduced, the 
fortifications bill, it was a large bill, and I think it was passed 
in an hour’s time. I understand this subject, and only half of 
it was covered in the bill of last year. I understand that the 
House wants to continue the same policy that they have fol- 
lowed for the last few years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LUNN. A division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 7, noes 14. 

Mr. LUNN. I make the point of no quorum, Mr, Chairman, 
This is an important matter. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. 

Mr. LUNN. If there is any other way in which I can bring 
this to a vote of the House under the circumstances, I would 
take it, but there is no other way that I know of. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman can move to recom- 
mit the bill. 

Mr. LUNN. I am not opposed to the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If any gentleman is opposed to it 
and says so, he has the preference; but if nobody qualifies to 
that extent, then the gentleman would have as much right to 
offer the motion to recommit as anybody else. 

Mr. LUNN. I do not desire to consume the time of the com- 
mittee or to make the point of no quorum, if there is any legis- 
lative way to have us continue as we have continued for years 
in this matter. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the gentleman will not make the 
point of no quorum, I will recognize him when we get back into 
the House, to make a motion to recommit, unless somebody quali- 
fies up and down. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUNN. I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 3, line 19, for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment. I asked the chairman of the subcommittee about what 
time the general debate would close, and he said about half 
past 6. I got in here at a quarter after 6 and they had passed 
this section. I make that statement for the benefit of the com- 


mittee. I have an amendment that I desire to offer. I trust the 


chairman of the Gees | will not object. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tenn I take it, the gentleman does not 
mean to make the point of no quorum? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to return to line 19, page 3, for the purpose of 
offering an amendment. Is there objection? 3 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman offers his amendment, how 
much time does he propose to take on it? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Five or six minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman take the vote in the com- 
mittee here now? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OVERSTREET: Page 3, line 18, after the 
figures “ $544,000,” insert: “For protection of the shores of Fort 
Screven, Ga., $160,000.” 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my 

amendment is to authorize the expenditure of the sum of 
$160,000 for protection of the shore of Fort Screven, Ga. The 
Chief of Staff of the Army has been informed that the Govern- 
ment reservation at this point was liable to great damage 
owing to the rapid encroachment of the sea, and ordered a sur- 
vey and report to be submitted showing the true status of the 
matter. The local engineer recommended the expenditure of 
$160,000 for the purpose of protecting the shore against the 
washing of the waves, and further recommended that this sum 
be expended in the construction of jetties to be built in accord- 
ance with recommendations made in the report. At the hearing 
before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations 
Gen. Winslow, of the Board of Engineers, when asked if he 
considered this an important piece of work, replied that per- 
sonally he had no opinion on the subject, as he had not seen it, 
but said that he simply knew the report showed the situation 
is considered very serious. Upon this statement alone of Gen. 
Winslow the committee struck this item out of the original 
draft of the bill. I desire it reinstated. 

I respectfully submit, gentlemen of the House, that the item 
of $544,000 carried in this bill for the protection of the reserva- 
tion at Sandy Hook is a parallel case with this, and if one is 
allowed the other should be allowed also. Gen. Winslow said 
he was not familiar with the Fort Screven project and could 
not recommend it for that reason. If it was necessary for Gen. 
Winslow to inspect the situation at Fort Screven in erder for 
him to pass upon this question intelligently, then I submit it 
was his duty to visit Fort Screven and see for himself. As I 
have already stated, the local engineer’s report shows some- 
thing ought to be done to keep the shore from washing away, 
and therefore a prima facie case was made out in favor of the 
appropriation asked for in my amendment, and it was up to 
Gen. Winslow to negative this showing by a positive statement. 

I have in my hand a memorandum furnished me by the Chief 
of Coast Artillery, and it shows that the value of the buildings 
alone at Fort Screven is $801,895, besides the land, armament, 
and other equipment, and it does seem to me, in view of all 
these facts, that the committee should adopt the amendment. 
In addition to this, I have recently received from the former 
mayor of Tybee a letter, in which he says the situation there 
is very serious, and unless something is done a large number of 
houses will soon be washed into the sea. He says a number 
of buildings have already been moved back, in some instances 
50 and in some 100 yards to prevent their being washed away. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I happen to know something 
about Tybee Island and that encroachment. It seems to have 
been caused by the digging of a new channel on the south. It 
has changed the whole current there so that they do not know 
how to control it at all. I do not know whether jetties will 
take care of it. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Several years ago some jetties were 
constructed at Fort Screven or out some distance from the 
shore line. These jetties were built of rock of various sizes. 
Some of the stone used in the jetties proved to be too small 
to remain in place under the action of the sea. One of these 
jetties in particular, so the report shows, proved practically 
adequate for the purpose, and is now intact. And the local 
engineer recommends that new jetties be built of stone of no 
less size than the material used in the successful jetty re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I understand that the new 
channel has caused such a change in the currents that they 
do not know how to control them. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I am not an engineer, and, of course, 
I do not know how best to control the situation the gentleman 
from New Jersey speaks of, but I desire the amendment 
adopted and I would suggest that the Government engineers 
will know best how to use the appropriation provided for in 
the amendment. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, I am in sympathy 
with the gentleman so far as the situation at Fort Screven is 
concerned, but the committee felt that it had not sufficient 
information on it to submit a recommendation to the House. 
Gen. Winslow said positively he had no knowledge of the mat- 
ter and he only relied upon the report furnished him; that he 
personally knew nothing whatever about it. Under the cir- 


cumstances the committee felt it could not recommend to the 
House the appropriation of $160,000 at Fort Screven. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I wish to say in reply to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee and the chairman of the 
subcommittee, that the report shows only two questions were 
asked Gen, Winslow. He said personally he did not know 
because he had not visited Fort Screven, and when asked if it 
needed protection he said the report shows the condition was 
very serious. 

I sincerely hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the amendment is to put in an 
item of $160,000 for the repair of this sea wall at Fort Screven. 
The only person that appeared before the subcommittee was 
Gen. Winslow, and he said he knew absolutely nothing about it. 
He brought certain photographs to show us the condition and 
a report made by an officer detailed there, and the officer says 
in this report: 

I very recently made a visit and noticed the effect of the high tido 
while there was a strong east wind and considerable sea. 

And then he says: 

The photographs show a worse condition than that which actually 
existed. 

Which convinced the committee that conditions were improy- 
ing instead of getting worse; that the tide was bringing in the 
sand and doing just the very thing that the appropriation of 
this money would do, and that was to protect the island. There 
is no use in throwing away $160,000. The item was not urged 
very strongly by the War Department itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
OVERSTREET) there were 8 ayes and 18 noes. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. 

Four Members rose, not a sufficient number, and tellers were 
refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to section 4 and allow me to place in the stop-watch pro- 
vision the language I have heretofore offered, and which was 
adopted by the Military Affairs Committee. If the chairman 
objects, I do not want to force a roll call. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I object. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill to the House with- 
out amendment, with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Crark of Florida, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
15979, the fortifications appropriation bill, and had directed 
him to report the same back without amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the bill be passed. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move the previous 
question, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. Overstreet, by unanimous consent, was given leave to ex- 
tend his remarks in the RECORD, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr, GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. d 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 
51 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, February 20, 1919, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXTV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriation, required by the Na- 
tional Bank Redemption Agency of the Office of the Treasurer 
of the United States, for additional force for the last four 
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months of the current fiscal year and for the fiscal year 1920, 
the same to be reimbursed by the banks (H. Doc. No, 1818) ; to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2, A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of War, 
submitting an estimate of appropriation to pay a claim for 
damages by collision, river and harbor work, which has been 
adjusted and settled by the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army (H. Doc. No. 1819); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of Labor, trans- 
mitting an item of repeal of certain appropriations for housing 
war needs, together with an authorization in connection there- 
with, for incorporation in the sundry civil act (H. Doc. No. 
1820) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. BURNETT, from the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16017) to 
expel and exclude from the United States certain undesirable 
aliens, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
n report (No. 1093), which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SUMNERS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 15675) to fix the time of 
holding court in the Amarillo division of the northern district 
of Texas, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 1113), which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12607) for the relief of 
Freddie Scofield, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1094), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
pill (H. R. 12608) for the relief of Mrs. A. R. Carstens, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
1095), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 
| He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12609) for the relief of T. Binford, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1096), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12610) for the relief of W. H. Burkett, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1097), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12611) for the relief of Mrs. C. W. Wright, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1098), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar., 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12614) for the relief of Mrs. E. A. Thompson, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1099), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12615) for the relief of Miss Almer Reichart, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 

(No. 1100), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. ; 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12616) for the relief of Charles T. Clayton, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
1101), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12617) for the relief of Mrs. E. M. Jones, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
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1102), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. > 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12619) for the relief of James Edward Lyon, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
1103), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12620) for the relief of G. W. Butcher, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1104), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12621) for the relief of W. A. Wise, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1105), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12622) for the relief of Mary E. Winkler, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
1106), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12623) for the relief of Mrs. D. R. Patton, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
1107), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. : 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12624) for the relief of Mrs. S. Satton, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
1108); which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12625) for the relief of Mrs. Horace Moody, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
1109), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12606) for the relief of William J. Drucks, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
1110), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. ` . 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (II. R. 12612) for the relief of Mrs. E. J. Meineke, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1111), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12618) for the relief of Mrs. F. H. Sherbert, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1112), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolution, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 16035) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the city of Garden City, in the 
county of Finney and State of Kansas, two German cannons 
or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 16036) to amend section 2, 
title 12, of an act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference 
with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to 
enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 15, 1917, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 10037) to amend section 277 
(a) of the revenue act of 1918 and extending the date for com- 
pleting returns under said act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 16038) to repeal the daylight- 
saving law; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 3 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 10039) to repeal the so- 
called daylight-saving law ; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 16040) to provide 
a commission to secure plans and design for an arch to be 
erected in the city of Chicago, Ill., known as “a national arch 
of triumph,” to commemorate freedom to the world and the 
heroes and events of the great war; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 10041) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the district of Lawrence, in the State of 
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New York, one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 16042) to authorize the 
Commissioner of Navigation to change the names of vessels; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 16043) to enable the See- 
retary of Agriculture to carry out, during the fiseal year ending 
June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled “An act to provide 
further for the national security and defense by stimulating 
agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricultural 
products,” and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 16047) to donate one captured 
cannon or fieldpiece to the village of Tippecanoe, Ohio; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MASON: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 71) 
urging that the claims of the people of South Africa be heard at 
the peace conference ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SABATH: Resolution (H. Res. 594) for the con- 
sideration of H. J. Res. 357; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 595) for the consideration of S. 
2654; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, protesting against the canalization of the St. 
Lawrence River between Montreal and Lake Ontario; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


— — 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. . 

Inder clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Miss RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 16044) for the retief of 
Henry Buck; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, & bill (H. R. 16045) for the relief of Amos Buck ; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16046) granting a pension to Theresa 
Arnold; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: Petition of the Retail Merchants’ 
‘Association, Columbus, Ohio, protesting against the luxury tax 
and asking that it be removed from the revenue bill; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of the State of Ohio, urging the 
enactment of bill similar or identical with House bill 10550, pro- 
viding for national ownership and Government operation of all 
railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce. 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of the adjutant general of the 
State of New York, relating to Senate bill 5500, amending the 
National Guard defense act of June 3, 1916; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Ezrah Betzar Society, of city of 
Milwaukee, Wis., urging against passage of Burnett bill (H. R. 
18669), excluding immigration into United States for period of 
four years; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturatiza- 
tion. 

By Mr. COPLEY: Petition of annual convention of Will 
County, Ill., Farmers’ Institute, asking that the President and 
Congress recognize the newly proclaimed government of Ar- 
menia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of citizens of Pomfret, North Pom- 
fret, Woodstock, South Royalton, and South Pomfret, Vt., favor- 
ing the repeal of the postal zone system; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DILL: Petition of J. W. Allen and other residents of 
Spokane and Hillyard, Wash., urging national ownership and 
Government operation of all railroads; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of Rotary Club of New York, 
requesting passage of bill to establish a national conservatory 
of music in Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on Education. 

>y Mr. EMERSON: Petition of United States soldiers of 
Lithuanian origin, in favor of freedom for Lithuania; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. GORDON: Petition of George S. Gardner, 3734 West 
Thirty-third Street, Cleveland, Ohio, and 45 other citizens, in 
favor of the repeal of the postal zone law; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Petition of Central Trades 
and Labor Couneil of Olean, N. Y., favoring the retention of the 
railroads by the Government; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


Also, petition of sundry citizens of Dunkirk, N. Y., favoring 
the retention of the railroads by the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, against persons who had declared intention of becoming 
citizens of United States and who left this country for the pur- 
pose of entering armies of enemy, that they should be forever 
debarred from reentry to the United States; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Petition of Williamsport 
Board of Trade, of Williamsport, Pa., with reference to Govern- 
ment control of telephone and telegraph systems; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Sub-Lodge No. 545, International Brotherhood 
of Boiler Makers, Iron-Ship Builders, and Helpers of America, 
of Renovo, Pa., favoring Government ownership and operation of 
railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of Wellsboro Chamber of Commerce, of Wells- 
boro, Pa., with reference to the Federal control of telephone and 
telegraph systems; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of members of the Prospect 
Methodist Episcopal Church, at Bristol, Conn., indersing league 
of nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petition of Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, urging the discontinuance of the United 
States Employment Service; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, urging 
an immediate appropriation by Congress for the purchase and 
improvement of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: Petition of Chamber of 
Commerce, Doylestown, Pa., favoring a reasonable period to 
allow for the necessary preparation and adjustment by the 
owners of the great wire systems under Federal control; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Tuunsbax, February 20, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we call upon Thy name because we are seek- 
ers after the truth. We are not afraid of the truth. With all 
our splendid traditions and ail our inheritance of faith and char- 
acter, with a passion that God has given to us out of the past 
for the things that are highest, we are not afraid to face the 
truth. We pray that that equipment for service that comes 
from the God of Truth may be given to each one of us that we 
may perform our duties as ig the sight of God and receive Thy 
blessing upon a service well done. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Varpaman and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Calder Kirby ollock Thomas 
Culberson La Follette Ransdell Thompson 
Curtis Lenrott Saulsbury ell 
Fernald McCumber Shafroth Underwood 
France Moses Sheppard n 
G Myers Sherman Walsh 
TAN Nelson Ga Warren 
Hardwick Nugent Smoot Wolcott 
Jones, Wash Overman anter 
Kendrick ge 8 ing 
Kenyon Pittman Sutherland 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent 
owing to illness. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the absence of 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Seerctary 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. GORE, Mr. Gronna, and Mr. Krya an- 
swered to their names when called. 

Mr. Lopcr, Mr. Reep, Mr. Sarre of South Carolina, Mr. Jones 
of New Mexico, Mr, Harprxea, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. New, Mr. 
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Watson, Mr. Pomerenr, and Mr. McKerrar entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names, ` 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM], the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry], the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcHcock], and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WIILIAus] are absent on official business. 

Mr, LEWIS. The senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN] is absent on important public business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 195) providing for the filling of a proximate 
vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
of the class other than Members of Congress, with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(II. R. 15979) making appropriations for fortifications and other 
works of defense, for the armament thereof, and for the procure- 
ment of heavy ordnance for trial and service, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further transmitted to the Senate resolutions on 
the life, character, and public services of Hon. James H. Dayi- 
sox, late a Representative from the State of Wisconsin, 

The message also transmitted to the Senate resolutions on the 
life, character, and public services of Hon. WILLIAM A, JONES, 
late a Representative from the State of Virginia. 

The message further transmitted to the Senate resolutions on 
the life, character, and public services of Hon. Epwarp E. Ros- 
BINS, late a Representative from the State of Pennsylvania. 

The message also transmitted to the Senate resolutions on the 
life, character, and public services of Hon. Josuva F. C. TALBOTT, 
late a Representative from the State of Maryland. 


i PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have petitions 
signed by over 5,000 citizens of the State of Washington urging 
the passage of the bill which I introduced to deport alien 
slackers. In connection with these petitions I wish to read 
nn extract from a telegram which I received from one of the 
principal draft officers in our State, in which, among other 
things, he says: 


State ORE now trying interfere with our legislature passing 
bill prohibiting alien slackers in public offices. 


It seems to me that the State Department is going a long ways 
out of the way to prevent the action of the legislature in matters 
of this kind. 

I present these petitions and ask that they be referred to the 
Committee on Immigration, which, I hope, will take action as 
soon as possible in reference to the measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be so referred. 
Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I present a petition signed 
by about 45 citizens of South Dakota relating to the maintenance 
of the guaranteed price of wheat. I ask that it be printed in 
the Record and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
[Farm, Stock and Home.] 
WHEAT FARMERS MAY HOLD THE BAG. 


There is a great deal of fog in the hee mind about the guaranteed 
wheat price for 1919. ‘The presidential proclamation set the price for 
all wheat grown in the United States during the year 1919 that is 
delivered prior to June 1, 1920, at $2.20, be rays tg This was subse- 
quently revised to $2.26 to offset the raise in freight rates. 

So far all is well, but unless Congress acts quickly and makes provi- 
sion for the continuance of the United States Grain Corporation there 
will be no means of carrying out this guaranty. This statement has 
rae! questioned, but under date of December 27 Secretary Houston 
wrote: 
| “Up to this time no agency of the United States has been created 
and charged with the duty of making effective the guaranteed price 
under this proclamation. 

“The carrying out of the guaranteed price of wheat ‘harvested in 
the United States during the year 1919 and offered for sale before the 
ist day of June, 1920,’ fixed by the President's prociewe tien of Sep- 
tember 2, 1918, in pursuance of the direction of the act of Congress of 
August ið, 1917, presents a much more difficult situation, of which 
Congress should be advised, and such agencies should be created and 
appropriations made, by Congress, as will insure the carrying out of 
the guaranteed price * fo every producer of wheat,’ in its integrity.” 

There is a very strong effort being made, through telling how much 
carrying out this guaranty is going to cost, to induce Congress to let 
the necessary legislation go by default. The only weekly farm paper 
in Minnesota” is aiding these efforts by parrotlike repetition of these 
statements. Farm, Stock and Home sent the following telegram to 


farm papers in the big winter wheat sections: 


“Secretary Houston says unless Congress acts 1919 wheat price 
ranty can not be carried out. This is most vital to your ion, 

where wheat is already sown. We are sounding the alarm and asking 
subscribers to sign demand for legislation. Quick work vital.“ 

Now, then, it is up to each farmer to personally offset the vicious 
propaganda that is being carried on to defeat the wheat pies ar- 
anty by protesting to Congress. ‘There are only 48 days left of the 
present session of Congress from the date of this issue of Farm, Stock 
and Home. Send this petition when filled out to Farm, Stock and Home, 
and we will do the rest. 

Do it to-day. 


H. N. Owen, 
Publisher Farm, Stock and Home, Minneapolis, Minn. 


I demand that Congress pass the necessary le tion to carry out 

— tet 7 the President's proclamation on the guaranteed wheat 
or o 

Chairman securing these names will please sign his name here: 

Name, N. G. Brito. 

Post office, New Effington. 

State, South Dakota. : 

Mr. SPENCER. I present a petition of the officers of the 
National Shakespeare Federation, praying for the appointment 
of a commission to secure a site and perfect the plans for a 
national Shakespeare peace memorial in the city of Washing- 
ton, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on the Library. 

The petition is as follows: 

Petition to the Senate of the United States. ` 


We, the undersigned, officers of the National Shakespeare Federa- 
tion, va 7 respectfully petition the Congress for the enactment of a 
law providing for a commission to secure a site and perfect the plans 
for a national Shakespeare peace memorial in the city of Washington, 
D. C., to commemorate the services and perpetuate the memory of the 
men and women who gave service or their lives in the defense of liberty 
and the cause of justice in the great war. 

The said commission to consist of the following: The President of 
the United States, the chairman of the Senate Committee on the Li- 
brary and the chairman of the House Committee on the Library, the 
Secre! of War, and the president of the National Shakespeare 


on. 

The construction of the national Shakespeare peace memorial build- 
ing to be upon such a site and at such cost as shall be determined by, 
the commission and approved by the Congress. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES, 
Presi 


MARY E. CRAIGIE, 
First Vice President. 
II. H. WHEATON, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
H. D. Fruit, 
Chairman of Library Committee. 

Mr. MOSES presented resolutions adopted by the congrega- 
tion of the Union Church of South Wolfeboro; of the congre- 
gation of the South Parish, of Charlestown; and of the Review, 
Club, of Manchester, all in the State of New Hampshire, favor- 
ing the establishment of a league of nations, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the faculty of the State 
Normal School, of Plymouth, N. H., praying for the establish- 
ment of a department of education, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Central Labor Union of 
Portsmouth, N. H., praying for the continuation of the United 
States Employment Service, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present a number of petitions from ya- 
rious counties in Illinois on the subject of the importation of 
corn. I ask that the body of one be printed in the Recorp and 
that the others be merely noted. 

The body of the petition is as follows: 

ARGENTINE CORN PROTEST. 


ont. 


FEBRUARY 13, 1019. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


The undersigned growers of corn desire to direct your attention to the 
injustice which is being done to American farmers through the importa- 
tion, free from duty, of corn from Argentina. The present tariff, going 
into effect October 3, 1913, placed corn upon the free list. In the first 
nine months following that date there was imported 11,843,193 bushels 
of corn, of which 11,123,281 bushels came from Argentina. This corn 
found a market along our Atlantic and Gulf seaboard, thereby displacing 
from our own domestic market an equal amount of American-grown 
corn. The effect of this invasion of the American market by Argentine 
corn is shown by the fact that in September, 1913, cash corn sold in 
Chicago as high as 78} cents and in the following February as low as 
61 cents. The world war then came on and so disorganized all world 
commerce and shipping that but little corn could be brought in while it 
continued. In December, 1918, however, the Food Administration re- 
moyed all restrictions against the importation of Argentine corn, and 
the price of American corn declined 15 cents a bushel upon the mere 
threat of renewal of Argentine imports. 

Under normal conditions of ocean £`'pping corn can be brought from 
Argentina to New York or New Orleans at no greater cost of transpor- 
tation than the present rail cost of iar 505 it by rail from central 
Illinois to the same points. It follows, therefore, that American farm- 
ers, in order to hold the seaboard markets of this country, must be pre- 
pared to sell their corn at as low a first price as can the Argentine 
farmer. The injustice is manifest when it is recalled that it has always 
been the policy of the United States to so maintain its tariffs as to 
prevent home competition upon a basis that reduces the American scale 
of living. Argentina, by reason of low wages and the low scale of 
liying of its farm labor, can produce corn at a figure wich which we 
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pox tr compete except by a similar lowering of wages and standards 
9 The — respectfully urge that the tariff duty of 6 cents per 
bushel be restored upon corn, 

Mr. SHERMAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Streator, Mineral, Grand Ridge, Sheffield, and Ransom, all in 
the State of Illinois, remonstrating against the importation free 
of duty of corn from Argentina, which were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry employees of Rock 
Island Arsenal, III., praying that the Government manufacture 
in its own shops the equipment, etc., used in the War, Navy, 
mercantile marine, Postal Service, etc., instead of letting large 
contracts to private concerns and corporations, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Lowell, Mass., praying that the return to private ownership of 
the telephone and telegraph lines be deferred until Congress 
shall have studied the question and determined upon a safe 
procedure to be followed in the future, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Aldermen of 
Somerville, Mass., praying for the establishment of a league of 
nations, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a memorial of the Sunday School 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Romulus, Mich., remon- 
strating against the proposed prohibition on importation of 
various kinds of trees, shrubs, etc., which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., praying for the proposed five-year extension of Federal 
control of railroads, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Middleville Brotherhood, 
of Middleville, Mich., praying for the granting of six months’ 
additional pay to honorably discharged soldicrs and sailors, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the local draft board for 
Oceana County, Mich., praying for the deportation of those 
aliens who, in order to escape military service, dropped their first 
citizenship papers, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of North 
Star, Mich., praying for the establishment of a league of na- 
tions, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Adrian, 
Mich., remonstrating against the establishment of a department 
of education, which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of Local Grange No. 67, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Charlotte, Mich., praying for national prohibi- 
tion, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


i WORK OF THE PHILIPPINE LEGISLATURE, 


Nx. SHAFROTH. I have here a report of the Acting Gover- 
nor General of the Philippine Islands concerning the action of 
the Legislature of the Philippine Islands in which a review is 
made of the excellent work that has been done by those legis- 
lative bodies. I ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MANILA, February , 1919. 

SECRETARY OF Wan, 
h Washington, D. 0.: 
` February 10. Yesterday morning the regular session of ihe Philip- 
pine Legislature was ended, and it is with great satisfaction that I ain 
able to inform you that the labors realized during this session will be 
of great and lasting value to this country and unsurpassed by any 
previous session in their permanent influence upon its general welfare. 
gingers Sigg pa information of all the legislation just enacted, 
which will forwarded later, I desire to call your attention to some 
of the most important measures adopted, and to the spirit and char- 
acter shown by the legislature during the last two years. The most 
important measure, in my judgment, is that by which over P30,000,000 
was appropriated for the extension of universal free education to 
all the children of the islands. This act is of prime importance, not 
only because it provides funds for a term of years sufficient to extend a 
primary education of seven grades to all the children of school age but 
also because it enables the bureau of education to prepare and carry 
into execution a complete and systematic development of the existing 
excellent educational plan which lacked only extension over the entire 
field. Furthermore, it is a means of incalculable value for the welfare of 
the Filipino people, since it will banish illiteracy, establish permanently 
English as the common language of the land, afford a firm foundation 
for democratic institutions, and insure order and stability to the in- 
sular government. ‘The adoption of this thoroughly American educa- 
tional measure will tend greatly to lift the moral responsibility incum- 
bent on the United States to secure a firm and orderly government, and 
aside from the differences of opinion which may have existed among 
American statesmen in the past, it has been adyocated by all Americans 


from the beginning of the occupation that universal free education of 
the masses should be an essen characteristic of our national policy, 
in the Philippines. Inasmuch as when Congress considered paragraph 2, 
uly 1, 19, and of August 29, 1916, much d 

had about the political capacity of the Filipinos, I feel that I dis- 
charge a duty of conscience to call your attention to the fact that this 
enlightened measure was passed by the legislative department of the 
government, which, as you know, is composed entirely of Filipinos. By 
this law of uniyersal free education the all-Philippine Legisla in the 
last two years has provided for doubling the quantity of the educational 
work effected in almost two decades of previous American occupation, 
Under the financial support previously given, it was necessary to turn 
away from the doors of the schoolhouses one-half of all the children of 
the islands. In five years all the children of the land will receive edu- 
cational advantages. Besides this, the salaries of all municipal teachers 
will be increased 30 per cent. In addition, I direct attention to the fact 
that at the session of 1917-18 two normal schools were established and 
2 more were established at the session just adjourned, all to be located 
by the secretary of publie instruction, making, with 2 already exist- 
ing, 6 such schools; also 4 agricultural schools were established in 
the session of 1917-18 and 3 more this year, making 17 in all. The 
College of Agriculture has just had its cy Po ih pepe largely increased 
and an experiment station has been established in connection with it. 
The appropriation of this year for the university far exceeds any 
former ¢ 8 In addition to all this, the appropriation to the 
bureau of education for this current calendar year exceeds by 53,000,000 
any former appropriation. Furthermore, I ative appropriation was 
made for 3 150 young men and women to be trained as 
specialists in the colleges of America and elsewhere, and they are ex- 
pected to sail on August next. ‘The heroic and unselfish work of 
American teachers, many of whom lost life or health, deserves, and 
should receive, the very highest praise, but it would be cularly 
unjust and unfair for me, as head of the department of public instruc- 
tion, not to recognize and make known the work of Filipinos in this 
regard. Of the present teaching force of over 14,000 less than 8 per 
cent are Americans The number of American teachers is gradually 
growing less as Filipino teachers are trained to take the important 
positions which they held. 

Other important laws just passed provide for the increase of food 
products which, strange to say, in this land of wonderful soil wealth, 
are imported in large quantities from abroad; also legislation was 
effected for a geological survey of what are considered commercial oil 
fields, for the extension of the lines of the Government Railroad Co., 
for the revision of the internal-revenue law, with a view of making 
more effective its provisions, for the establishment of a Philippine 
income tax, for the extension to the mountain Province of the existing 
provincial and municipal organizations hitherto extended to Mindanao 
and Sulu, for constituting a metropolitan district for the extension and 
conservation for the water supply for Manila, and for a comprehensive 
sewer system. In addition, an appropriation was made for the erection 
of a mausoleum at the grave of William A. Jones in Virginia to ex- 
press the grateful memory of the Filipino people for his generous and 
altruistic services to this country. With the object of organning tho 
production of the islands, developing its natural resources, establish- 
ing new industries, and, in general, stabilizing prices and making a 
fair market for the raw and manufactured products of the Archipelago, 
the legislature passed, by a unanimous vote in both houses, a law 
creating the National Development Co., with a capital of P50,000,000, 
of which the Governor General will be the chairman of the board of 
control; also a law was passed extending to June 30 next the time 
in the Osmeña Retirement Act, with the object of including in its 
benefits all aren mostly Americans; some of these employees had 
continued until now in the public service and were in such service at 
the time of the passage of the original act, but did not then resort to 
the law, preferring to continue, and others had not served the time 
specified, so that they were unable to take advantage of it. Many faith- 
ful employees of the government had requested this, as expressed by 
memorials, and this action of the Philippine Legislature is a generous 
manifestation of its appreciation of the valuable services rendered the 
government by Americans. ‘There are other important measures which 
will be duly reported. 

The capacity for initiative and the constructive spirit evidenced by 
the legislature, the first organized under the Jones law, is worthy of 


great commendation. Its capacity to investigate 3 prob 

and to act expeditiously, but with due caution, certainly unprece- 
dented in history, considering that for three centuries this le had 
practically no political rights and were debarred from the efits of 


education. American legislative practice and procedure has ys 
been examined and with few exceptions follow As indicative, how- 
ever, of thelr Independent frame of mind, it may be noted that a single 
legislative committee has had charge of both appropriations’ and ways 
and means since 1907, and under the provisions of the Jones law has 
adopted substantially the basic principles of the English Apen system, 
instead of maintaining a rigorous seer of the theory of the se 
ration of governmental powers as far as the legislative and executive 
departments are concerned, the latter directed by an American. This 
legislature has given to the secretaries of the various departments the 
right to appear before either house to defend publicly the measures pra- 

sed by the executive or to oppose measures originated in such houses, 

inally, as one of the representatives in these islands of the United 
States, I wish to attest the patriotism of the Filipinos and their loyal 
attachment to the United States Government. This legislature, which 
has just terminated its sessions, has acted with judgment and prudence 
in what it has done and left undone during its term now drawing 
to a close, and should be credited for the wisdom with which it has 
guided and directed the Filipino people in the paths of order and 
tranquillity during these recent years of almost universal turmoil and 
unrest. Perfect peace prevailed here, and all provincial and munic- 
ipal government instrumentalities of force have had no function to 
perform. . 


YEATER, 
Acting Governor Gencrat. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 5566) for the relief of the claimants of certain un- 
surveyed lands in Mississippi County, Ark. (Rept. No. 746); 
and 
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A bill (H. R. 12082) authorizing the sale of certain lands in 
South Dakota for cemetery purposes (Rept. No. 745). 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which was referred the bill (S. 5512) to amend the 
Federal farm-loan act, approved July 17, 1916, reported it with- 
out amendment (Rept, No. 748). 

Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 5555) to amend the war-risk insurance act, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
749) thereon, 

INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. ASHURST. I am directed by the Committee on Indian 
‘Affairs to report back favorably, with amendments, the Dill 
(H. R. 14746) making appropriations for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various tribes, and for other purposes. 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and I submit a report 
(No. 747) thereon. 

ies VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar, 

TOMBIGBEE RIVER BRIDGE, MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I wish to report two bills 
from the Committee on Commerce, and I shall ask unanimous 
consent for their immediate consideration. They are local bills 
for Mississippi, and they have the approval of the department. 

First, from the Committee on Commerce, I report back favor- 
ably without amendment the bill (H. R. 14555) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the board of supervisors of Itawamba County, 
Miss., to construct a bridge across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Barrs Ferry, in said county, and I submit a report (No. 736) 
thereon. I ask for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it 8 etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the board of supervisors of Itawamba County, Miss., and their suc- 


cessors in office, to construct, maintain. and operate a bridge and ap- 


roaches thereto across the Tombigbee River, at a point suitable to the 
terests of navigation, at or near Barrs Ferry, in the county of Ita- 
wamba, in the State of Mississippi, in ARAA with the provisions 
— the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
vigable 1 ꝗ 2 5 5 approved March 23, 1906. 
ee ig de Sai e right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 
The bill was reported. to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PORT OF GULFPORT, MISS. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 5999) for the 
establishment of Gulfport, Miss., as a port of entry and delivery 
for immediate transportation without appraisement of dutiable 
merchandise, and I submit a report (No. 737) thereon. I ask 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the privileges of the first and seventh sec- 
8 — . approved June 1 ndise F 
are hereby, extended to the port of Gulfport, Mie * 

Mr. SMOOT. From what committee is that bill reported? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. From the Commerce Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Similar bills in the past have always gone to 
the Finance Committee. I do not know why this bill should 
have gone to another committee. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I am not familiar with the custom in 
reference to the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that every bill creat- 
ing a port of entry of which I have known has been referred 
to the Finance Committee. However, I am not going to object. 

Mr. NELSON. I will say that, while I do not know what the 
custom now is, I know that for many years, during the time I 
was chairman of that committee, such bills were referred to 
and reported by the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SMOOT. They may have been referred to two separate 
committees; and so I make no objection. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MATIONING RIVER BRIDGE, OHIO, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 12995) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Co. to construct, maintain, and ae a combined bridge 
and dam across the Mahoning River, in the State of Ohio, 
and F submit a report (No. 744) thereon. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill, 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
CONNECTICUT RIVER BRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I 
report back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 
13369) to extend the time for the construction of a bridge 
across the Connecticut River, between Springfield and West 
Springfield, in Hampden County, Mass., and I submit a report 
(No, 743) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 13393) 
to revive and reenact the act entitled, “An act to authorize the 
city of South Sioux City, in the State of Nebraska, to construct a 
bridge across the Missouri River between the States of Nebraska 
and Iowa,” approved April 22, 1912, and I submit a report (No. 
742) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MONONGAHELA RIVER BRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 13427) 
granting the consent of Congress to the county of Allegheny, 
Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Monongahela River at or near the borongh of Wilson, in the 
county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and 
I submit a report (No, 741) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


OHIO RIVER BRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 13647) 
granting the consent of Congress to the county of Allegheny, 
Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near McKees Rocks Borough, in the county of Alle- 
gheny, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and I submit a 
report (No. 740) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ALLEGHENY RIVER BRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 13048) 
granting the consent of Congress to the county of Allegheny, 
Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Alle- 
gheny River at or near Milivale Borough, in the county of Alle- 
gheny, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and I submit a 
report (No. 739) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ALLEGHENY RIVER BRIDGE AT PITTSBURGH. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Commiitee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 13649) 
granting the consent of Congress to the county of Allegheny, 
Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Allegheny River at or near Sixteenth Street, in the city of Pitts- 
burgh, county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylya- 
nia, and I submit a report (No. 738) thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
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BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 5642) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the Fort Ridgely State Park, Minn., three captured German 
cannon or fieldpieces; 

A bill (S. 5643) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to Waldorf, Minn., a captured German siege mortar; and 

A bill (S. 5644) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
captured German cannons or fieldpieces to the municipalities of 
Mankato, Chisholm, and Wright, in the State of Minnesota; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 5645) for the relief of Charles W. Johnson; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. ` 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 5646) to purchase a painting of Abraham Lincoln; 
to the Committee on the Library. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I introduce a joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which I 
ask to have printed in the Recorp and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Woman Suffrage. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 226) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States was read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage, and or- 
dered te be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the following cle be proposed to 
the legislatures of the several States as an amendment to the Constitu- 


tion of the United States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of said 
legislatures, shall be valid as part of said Constitution, namely: 


* ARTICLE ——. 


“Secrion 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote in 
any State, the legislature of which shall have voted for the ratification 
or adoption of this article of, or amendment to, the Constitution of the 
United States, shall not Le denied or abrid by the United States or 
by any State on account of sex: Provided, That no married woman shall 
be entitled to yote who would not be so entitled if she were a single 


woman. 
“Src, 2. Congress shall have yore by appropriate legislation, to 
ele.“ 


enforce the provisions of this art 
AMENDMENTS TO ARMY APPROPRIATION DILL. 


Mr. CALDER submitted an amendment providing that all 
retired officers of the Army who have been on active duty 
throughout the past emergency shall be promoted to the rank 
to which their length of service entitles them, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the Army appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to 
be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment relative to enlistments 
in the National Guard, etc., intended to be proposed by him 
to the Army appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—CHARLES ST. JOIN NEELD. 


Mr. POMERENE. On December 11, 1918, I introduced a 
special pension bill (S. 5173) granting a pension to Charles 
St. John Neeld. The young man has since died, and I want 
to request the return of the papers that were filed with the bill, 

Mr. SMOOT. No adverse report was made on it? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not believe any report was made 
on the bill; but I shall have to verify that, as I am not sure 
about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If no adverse report was made on it, the order 
is all right. 

Mr. POMERENE. I will have to inquire about it. 
| Mr. POMERENBE subsequently said: 

If I may have the attention of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor], I wish to say that I have made inquiry about the bill 
to which I called the attention of the Senate a moment ago and 
I find that no report whatsoever has been made upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then there can be no objection whatever. to 
the withdrawal of the papers. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask for the adoption of an order to 
withdraw the papers. 

The order was reduced to writing and agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw from the files of the 
Senate the papers eh arr fag the bill (S. 5173) granting a pension 
to Charles St. John Neeld, no adverse report having been made 


thereon. 
ENLISTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives te the bill (S. 5279) 


to authorize the resumption of voluntary enlistments in the 
Regular Army, and for other purposes. 5 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate disagree to 
the amendments of the House and request a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
ae conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 

hair, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Hrrcncock, and Mr. Warren conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5038) 
extending the use of the special fund for vocational education 
provided by section 7 of the vocational rehabilitation act, 
approved June 27, 1918, and authorizing the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education to accept gifts and donations for specific 
purposes, which were, on page 1, line 5, to strike out “is” 
and insert “together with the items of appropriation made by 
said act, are“. On page 2, line 2, after “employment,” to 
insert “and for supplementing any or all of the other items of 
appropriation made by said act”; on page 2, to strike ont lines 
8 to 19, inclusive, and to amend the title to read as follows: 
“An act extending the use of the special fund for vocational 
education provided by section 7 of the vocational rehabill- 
tation act, approved June 27, 1918, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have conferred 
with a number of the. members of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, to whom this bill and the House amendments were 
referred, and while we regret that the House has stricken out the 
provision which broadened the opportunity of gifts to this fund, 
we think, in view of the advanced time of the session, that it is 
best not to ask for a conference, but to concur in the action of 
the other House in amending the bill. I therefore moye that 
the Senate concur in the House amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall have to ask the Senator 
from Georgia to explain the House amendments or else I shall 
have to ask that the bill be read as proposed to be amended. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to have the bill read as pro- 
posed to be amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. I certainly do not understand what effect those 
amendments will have upon the bill itself, and I therefore ask 
that the bill be read as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill 
as it will stand with the House amendments, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I desire—that the bill shall be 
read as it will stand with the House amendments. 

The Secretary read the bill as proposed to be amended, as 
follows: $ 

Be it enacted, etc, That the special fund for vocational education 
authorized by section 7 of the vocational rehabilitation act, a proved 
June 27, 1918, together with the items of appropriation made by said 
act, are hereby made available, in addition to the purposes therein pre- 
scribed, for such other expenses as in the discretion of the — is 
deemed necessary and proper for the 3 of necessary travel, lodg- 
ing, subsistence, and other expenses of disabled men while under inves- 
tigation by the board to determine their eligibily for training under the 
act, and the purchase of supplies, equipment, and clothing for disabled 
men when ready to enter employment, and the traveling expenses of 
such men to place of employment, and for supplementing any or all of 
the other items of appropriation made by said act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the House amendments. 

The amendments were concurred in. di 


RECENT Or SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. N 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 195) providing for the filling of a proximate vacancy 
in the Board of Regents in the Smithsonian Institution of the 
class other than Members of Congress, which were, in line 5, to 
strike out “ will occur“ and insert “ occurred”; and to amend 
the title so as to read: “ Joint resolution providing for the fill- 
ing of a vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, of the class other than Members of Congress.“ 

Mr. LODGE. I move-that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 15979. An act making appropriations for fortifications 
and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, and for 
the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


™ 
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OIL AND GAS LANDS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there concurrent or other reso- 
lutions? [A pause.] Morning business is closed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the conference report on the bill 
(S. 2812) to encourage and promote the mining of coal, phos- 
phate, oil, gas, and sodium on the publie domain. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of the report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 2812) to encourage and promote the 
oma | of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, and sodium on the public 

omain. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, this bill has passed the Sen- 
ate three times. It has passed the House of Representatives 
three times. 

Mr. KENTON. Mr. President, this is such an important 
measure that I should very much like to hear the speech of the 
Senator from Nevada, but there is so much confusion on the 
floor that we can not hear him. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I consider this bill of great 
importance. I desire to make a brief statement with regard to 
the conference report. I assume that the Senate will support 
the bill as it passed this body, unless it has been changed to 
ee. an extent that it is contrary to the sentiment of the 

ate. 

Let me say at the start that I think there is some misunder- 
standing with regard to the conference report; and as the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] has been kind enough to indicate 
his interest in the matter, I desire to say that I shall welcome 
any question that he may propound to me with regard to the 
subject. 

As I have heretofore said, this bill has passed the Senate 
three times, and it has passed the House three times, but this 
is the first time that the two bodies haye ever been able to get 
together in an agreement. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. But the bill has not passed either the House 
or the Senate in the form in which it is now presented to us, 
has it? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I really do not understand what the Senator 
means. 

Mr. KENYON. I mean that as it passed the House it was 
entirely a leasing proposition, was it not? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. And as it is presented to us now it is not 
only a leasing proposition, but a sale proposition. Now, what 
is the difference between the form in which the bill passed the 
House and the form in which it passed the Senate? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I will try to explain it. If I should answer 
the question asked by the Senator by “yes” or “no,” it would 
be misunderstood. I will say frankly at the start that, so 
far as coal lands are concerned, the Senate provided for either 
the sale or the leasing; that, so far as oil lands are concerned, 
the Senate provided solely for the leasing of oil lands, and the 
House provided solely for the leasing of oil lands. The con- 
ferees have agreed upon the provisions of the Senate bill for 
the sale or leasing of coal lands. Does that answer the question 
of the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not know that it does exactly. The 
Senator made the statement that this bill had passed the House 
and also had passed the Senate, I think he said, two or three 
times. I do not understand that the bill, as it is embodied in 
the conference report now as the result of the conference, ever 
passed either House until the conference report was adopted 
by the House. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The bill now before the Senate as embodied 
in the conference report is substantially the same as the first 
bill that passed the House of Representatives. 

Mr. KENYON. That answers part of my question. Then 
has a bill ever passed the Senate practically identical with that 
passed by the House? ; . 

Mr. PITTMAN. Not identical, The bill that passed the Sen- 
ate, to be frank with the Senator from Iowa, was what might 
be considered more favorable to claimants of oil lands under 
prior laws. That was the only difference. Both bills, so far 
as oil, sodium, phosphate, and the other minerals with regard 
to which it deals are concerned, are leasing propositions; in 
other words, with the exception of coal, the principle of leas- 
ing, thus reserving to the Government the control, is main- 
tained in the bill. As to coal, it was urged upon the Senate 
that there were 44,000,000 acres of coal land; that there was a 
surplus of coal; that it required a great deal of money to 


develop coal; and that the leasing system would not develor 
it. Consequently there was an optional provision placed in 
the bill that coal lands might be either purchased or leased, 
at the option of the person desiring to develop the coal lands, 
limiting the amount, however, that may be purchased. 

Mr. KENYON. That was placed there by the conferees? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No, sir; it was placed there by the Senate. 
The reason for that was this: It was contended before the 
Senate at the time that provision was adopted that the exist- 
ing law failed to develop the coal lands of this country, re- 
sulting in a monopoly in favor of those who have coal lands. 
Why? Because coal lands had to be sold at a price fixed by 
appraisers, and that appraisement was fixed by geologists, and 
those geologists in every case, having a total disregard to the 
business conditions, fixed a price so high that nobody ever 
wanted to buy the land. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, under the provisions of this 
conference report that same practice is to be followed, is it 
not? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like the Senator to point out why it 
will not be followed. There is no change whatever in the ex- 
isting practice of the department made by this conference 


report. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Possibiy the Senator will save me time by 
showing where the report does that. 

: Mr. SMOOT. I will show the Senator, Mr. President, where 
t does. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is very kind of the Senator to do that; 
but it is not the case. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator say in a word how a sale of 
the coal under the pending conference report is to take place? 

Mr. PITTMAN. With pleasure, as the Senator desires to 
have that information. Under the existing law with regard to 
coal—and the House reenacted the sale clause of the existing 
law with regard to coal—it is provided that 160 acres of coal 
land may be sold to a citizen at not less than the appraised 
value. Is that clear? Under the pending bill it is provided 
that coal lands may not be sold for less than a certain price, 
but at a price fixed by competitive bidding. That is the dis- 
tinction. r 

Mr. SMOOT. But all of it can be—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am coming to that; I want this point 
made clear, and then I will come to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The distinction is this: Do not for one 
moment think that the House ever passed a bill that did not, 
provide for the sale of coal lands. That has been charged, but 
it is not true. The House provided for the sale of coal lands— 
no one will deny that—and they provided for the sale of coal 
lands under the existing law at the appraised value. The pend- 
ing measure provides for the sale of coal lands at the valuc 
established by competitive bidding; that is the only distinction. 
Now, what is the difference? In one case a geologist fixes a 
price which is impracticable; in the other case, business men 
fix the price by competitive bidding. I know what is in the 
mind of the Senator from Iowa—and it was in the mind of 
the committee—that there might not be fair competition in 
the bidding; it is possible that the real value might not he 
determined by that method; but there is reserved in the very 
act that the Secretary may refuse to accept any bids which he 
considers unfair. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator’s concep- 
tion of the word “unfair” as used in this report. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, “unfair” is a word that has 
been used in connection with every condition of life. I have 
heard of businesses that were unfair. I have heard of enter- 
prises that were unfair. I have heard every character of en- 
terprise of life spoken of in that connection as unfair. I think 
it is the broadest term, if the Senator will permit me—and I 
understand the reason of his question—that can be used. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, does the Senator then think 
that the word “ unfair” in his definition would be synonymous 
with the word “ unreasonable”? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. $ 

Mr. LENROOT. In other words, a bid might be entirely 
fair, so far as good faith is concerned; but, if the Secretary 
should be of the opinion that the land was worth more than 
the bid, under this language does the Senator think that he 
could reject the bid? 

Mr, PITTMAN. I do; and I will say frankly to the Senator 
from Wisconsin that such was the idea of the committee. 
Every member of the committee, as I understand—and I think 
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the Senator from Utah will bear me out—mentioned that very 
subject, that in the end the Secretary of the Interior could 
say that any bid was unfair to the Government. 

Mr. SuOOT. The Senator, I think, states that correctly as 
far as the members of the committee are concerned; but that 
yery fact goes to allow the Secretary of the Interior to reject 
any bid that may be made, in ease it does not conform to the 
report made by a geologist in his department as to the value 
of the coal land. In other words, in my State we have coal 
Jand valued at $475 an acre, That land can be put up by 
competitive bidding for sale; and, supposing that it was a fair 
competitive bidding, and the highest bidder bid 8300 an acre, 
the Secretary of the Interior has a perfect right to reject 
that bid. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what is stated in this bill. 
Therefore, Mr. President, while the wording is entirely dif- 
ferent from the present law, the result of the competitive bid- 
ding is exactly the same, because the Secretary of the Interior 
has a perfect right to reject any and all bids, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have the very highest re- 


spect for the opinion of the Senator from Utah with regard to | 


these matters, but I am compelled to differ with him in regard 
to the construction. While it is true that the Seeretary of 
the Interior may use his discretion to refuse to make any sale, 
there is a distinction in this, that under the old law he was 
arbitrarily bound by the determination of one witness, the 
appraiser, while under the present law he may accept the tes- 
timony of a dozen witnesses in forming his opinion as to the 
value. That is the distinction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nevada yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. PITTMAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS: I want to read a telegram that I received 
this morning from the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN]. 
I suppose he sent it to me with the idea that I should acquaint 
the Senate with his view upon the pending matter, He wires: 

Regret my unavoidable absence, as I am much interested in oil- 
Jands leasing bill, a compromise measure which will be accepted by 
o! tors as a settlement and help to restore normal industrial con- 

tions. May I not ask you to be present and consider it when called 
up by Senator PirrmMan to-morrow, Thursday, immediately on con- 
yening of Senate? 

I thought it was fair to the Senator from California for 
everybody to know his views upon the subject, as everybody 
knows how active he has been in connection with this sort of 
legislation, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, may I have the attention of 
the Senator from Iowa and the Senator from Wisconsin? I 
am. particularly interested right now, before I pass from this 
statement, to have the attention of the Senators, because if 
I am in error or if I have misunderstood anything I want their 
correction, 

I take it that the present bill does not change existing law 
with regard to coal, except in this respect, that under the 
existing law the Secretary is bound by the appraisement of a 
geologist, and under the proposed law he aecepts the evidence 
of the geologist. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 
| Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
under the existing law he is bound, except as he chooses. to 
be bound, by the appraised value? The only thing there is in 
the existing law is the minimum price. 

Mr. PITTMAN. He is bound just exactly as the Senator 
has stated. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the minimum is fixed in the law at the 
same rate that is fixed in this proposed legislation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But there is a further proviso that it shall 
not be sold for less than the appraised value. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think not. 

Mr, LENROOT. Yes; the Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I know, from 
my own investigation, that there have been coal lands sold 
in my State for less than the appraised value. It has been 
brought about by a compromise between the purchasers: and the 
Secretary of the Interior. I have never objected to that, and 
I do not object to it now. AN that I stated in the first place 
was that the result of this provision is exactly the same as 
existing law. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Oh, well, Mr. President, I will accept the 
statement of the Senator that it is the same as existing law, be- 
cause it is not a material section of the bill. If it is the same 
as existing law, it is the same as the House provision, I think 


it is a little more flexible; but whether it is or whether it is not, 
it is not a material provision. 

Now, as to the oll. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, before the Senator passes 
from the coal-land provisions, he stated, as I understood him, 
that the coal-land section of the conference report was the same 
as the bill passed by the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes: A 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the Senator whether, in both 
the Senate bill and the House substitute, so far as leasing is 
coneerned, the Territory of Alaska was not excluded? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I understand the purpose of 
the Senator’s question, of course; and therefore I might as well 
answer it directly without waiting. 

The bill passed by the Senate included Alaska, The bill 
passed by the House expressly included Alaska in the leasing 
provision, Nine out of ten of the conferees—and the conferees 
of the House represented the progressive element of the Con- 
gress—voted to include Alaska, and I will tell you why. Listen 
to this letter 

Mr. LENROOT. Before the Senator reads that 

Mr. PITTMAN. Iam going to tell you why. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the Senator a preliminary 
question. By what authority did the conferees: include Alaska? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have already stated by what authority— 
because the bill provided for the leasing or disposition of all 
coal and oil lands of the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. Outside of Alaska. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Not in the Senate bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, I have it here. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Well, then, I will ask the Senator to read it. 

Mr. LENROOT (reading)— 

That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to. lease any deposits 


of coal or lignite owned by the United States, outside of the Territory 
of Alaska 


Mr. PITTMAN. In the Senate bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the Senate bill. The House bill 
reads: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to, and upon the pe- 
tition of any qualified applicant alk. divide any of the coal lands or 


the deposits of coal, classified a: ed, owned by the United 
States otuside of the Territory of Alaska. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I hold in my hand the com- 


| parative print of the two bills. As to coal, the Senate bill reads 


as follows: 
COAL, k 

Sec. 2. That any e 
seyerally qualified of 2—— to eater 3 9 3 
incorporated under and by virtue of the laws of any State or Territory, 
or any 15 | of any State or 8 shall, upon application 
to the register of the proper land office, have the right to enter by le 
subdivisions any 8 of vacant coal lands of the United Sta 
within any State or Territory of the Union not otherwise appropriated 
by competent authority, not ex acres, 

Mr. LENROOT. F was referring to the provision in regard 
to the leasing of coal land. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am referring to the provision covering 
coal Jand. 

Mr. LENROOT. The section to which the Senator now refers 
covers only the sale. The next section covers the leasing; and 
section 3 in both the Senate bill and the House bill expressly 
exchided the Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, that is a point of order that 
the distinguished Senator from Wisconsin, in his effort to defeat 
legislation on this subject, is now urging upon the Senate in an 
indireet way. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator has not made the point of order, 
The Senator was inquiring. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator is getting ready to do so. 

Mr, LENROOT. No. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is one of the theories, I assume, of the 
other side of this Chamber, which the Senator will develop in 
proper time. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me say to the Senator that the Senator 
from Wisconsin has not up to this time expressed any opposition 
to the bill. He is imquiring for information in the utmost 
good faith. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Iam very glad to hear it. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, E thought the Senator invited 
us to inquire for information. That was my only purpose. 
That does not mean that we are opposed to the proposition at 


Mr. PITEMAN. I assure the Senator from Iowa that any 
time he asks a questien I shall be very pleased to try to answer 
it. What I meant was that it was developing an argument 
which is apparent to all of us, and that is the reason why I made 
that remark. I wanted to deal with facts and not with a tech- 
nical argument. 
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Now, I trust that there is no further question with regard | dered all claim of title, at a royalty of not less than one-eighth, 


to coal. 

The same provision with regard to coal now exists that 
existed in the House bill, except that in the House bill some 
contend that the Secretary is bound by the appraisement, while 
others contend that he is not. In the Senate bill i: is clear that 
he may use the appraisement as evidence. Now, that is all. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the Senator started to tell us, 
before he was diverted, the reason for this change as to Alaska. 
Will he please tell us? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thank the Senator from calling my atten- 
tion to it. I was diverted. I ask that the Secretary read this 
letter from the Secretary of the Interior, which moved the 
committee to act in the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The SECRETARY. Reading from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 18, page 3707: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 1, 1919. 
Hon. Scorr F. 


ERRIS, 
Chairman Public Lands Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Ferris: On December 10, 1917, you transmitted a copy 
of resolutions 8 by the Cordova, Alaska, Chamber of Commerce 
with reference to the pending general leasing bill, and particularly with 
reference to de ts of coal and oil. One of the matters urged was that 
the pending bill be modified so as to make its provisions relating to the 
sale of coal lands applicanie to Alaska. In my reply of January 4 
1918, I advised you, efect, that the reason this provision was no 
included was that there is now a al 8 law es gee ge to that 
Territory, enacted October 20, 191 2 Stat., 741), and that this law 
has not in operatlon long enough for the department to determine 
whether it will be successful and adapted to the development of 
Alaska's coal resources. 

Since the above letter was written there has been further met pony 
to learn whether the Alaska coal-leasing bill is suitable to conditions in 
the Territory, and I have concluded that it is not entirely so. There 
has been but little inquiry for these lands and only limited development. 

Four leases were granted under the present law, and but two of these 
were able to finance the small operations thus far begun. 

After further study of the situation, I have come to the conclusion 
that perhaps the field would be more inviting to coal operators if title 
were granted as in the States, especially since Alaskan operations are 
so far away from the bases of labor an supply. 

I therefore recommend that Alaska be placed on the same footing as 
the States in the pending bill, and that operators in that fleld have the 
same choice of lease and purchase as accorded elsewhere. Otherwise 

as lands will remain in a disadvantageous on. 

The Territory of Alaska is now included in the oil provision of the 
bill, this giving it the same law as the States, which will be an advan- 
tage in the administration of the law, because the same rulings would 
apply to both the States and the Territories, and will obviate the neces- 
8 A — administering and construing two different laws on the same 
subject. 

I am therefore of the opinion that not only would it be in the interest 
of the development of the Alaska coal lands to have the provisions of 
the pending bill made applicable to Alaska, but that it would also be 
conducive to good administration of the laws. 

Cordially, yours, 
FRANKLIN K. Laxe, Secretary. 


Mr, PITTMAN. Mr. President, that is the reason why the 
conference committee unanimously, I believe, agreed to confirm 
the provision of the Senate bill for the optional privilege of the 
Secretary to sell coal lands in Alaska, as well as to lease them. 
I think that answers that question. 

I was one of the most ardent supporters of the leasing bill for 
Alaska. I hoped that it would succeed, and I still believe it 
may succeed, I know, however, Secretary Lane was an ardent 
supporter of the leasing system, and when he came to us and 
asked us to adopt the Senate provision giving him the power to 
sell a limited quantity of that coal land, we didit. That was all. 

Now, as to the oil. The Senate, in dealing with the oil situa- 
tion, did not disturb that portion of the public domain which was 
reserved for the benefit of the Navy. The Secretary of the Navy 
and the Secretary of the Interior reserve certain of the public 
lands which were supposed to carry or did carry oil for the use 
and benefit of the Navy. In our bill providing for the leasing 
of oil lands we eliminated all that land. The House, however, 
incorporated in its bill a provision for the development of those 
Navy reserves. The provision in the House bill was that the 
claimant of an oil well, or rather the claimant of a mining claim 
under existing law who had developed an oil well that was pro- 
ducing, should have the right, upon the surrender of all claim of 
title to the mining claim under existing law, to a lease of the 
well. 

That provision was drawn by the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Attorney General, and the Secretary of the Interior. We adopted 
that in toto. In other words, as far as the Navy reserves were 
‘concerned, we have adopted everything that the Department of 
the Navy, the Interior Department, and the Department of Jus- 
tice have asked us to adopt. As far as the Navy reserves are 
concerned, we reached a compromise. The House bill provided 
that outside naval oil reserves where a man had developed an 
oil well in good faith, without fraud, upon the public domain 
under the belief that he was doing it under existing law, he 
should have a right to a lease on the claim, provided he surren- 


to be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior, both as to past 
royalty and as to future royalty. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield for a question there? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just let me finish this statement. The Sen- 
ate bill provided expressly that the royalty should be a fixed 
amount, one-eighth, as to past production and future production. 
The compromise was that as to past production, which had prob- 
ably been expended in the form of dividends or costs of new 
developments, there should be a fixed royalty of one-eighth, and 
as to the future royalties under the lease it should be not less 
than one-eighth and as much more as the Secretary of the 
Interior should state. That was the compromise and that is 
the bill of the conferees. 

Now, that is dealing with developed wells. Of course, it was 
necessary to deal with the discovery of new oil fields. The 
real object of this bill is to open up other oil fields. I want to 
say to the Senate to-day that unless other oil fields are opened 
up and discovered in this country we will not have sufficient 
oil to supply our domestic needs and our Navy and our proposed 
fleet. I want to say to the Senate to-day that unless there are 
Some oil fields discovered, the natural resources consisting of 
oil will be a thing almost of the past in 10 years from now. 

The chief object of this bill was to discover down under the 
earth new oil fields that we might break the existing monopoly 
and that we might enrich the resources of this country. In 
that the House bill and the Senate bill differed. The Senate 
bill provided that there might be 2,560 acres of public land set 
aside for prospecting purposes if it was over 10 miles from an 
existing oil well, and 640 acres if it was within 10 miles. The 
House bill provided that it should be 64 acres. We compro- 
mised upon 1,280 acres as to the prospecting area. 

The House bill provided for a preferential right to lease the 
whole area within the permit if oil is discovered. The Senate 
bill. provided for a patent to one-fourth of the land in the 
permit area, with a preferential right to lease the balance of 
the area. They agreed finally that to grant a patent to one- 
fourth of the area, as provided in the Senate bill, would pro- 
tect the poor prospector against the greed of the promoter 
better than the House bill, and we adopted it. 

Every provision against dummy locators and fraud contained 
in the House bill, which was approved by the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of the Interior and the Attorney Gen- 
eral, was incorporated in this bill. 

Men, in fact, a man who is not a Member of either this body 
or the House of Representatives, who occasionally casts his 
eye over legislation, who knows nothing about this legislation, 
has said that the House bill was all right, but the Senate bill 
was bad, and he wrote letters to public men before the con- 
ference report was made. The conference report adopted every 
provision against fraud that was in the House bill. The only 
provision that they did not adopt was to declare that that man 
himself was a fraud. 

Now, what is there about the bill that you do not like? For 
six years we have tried to open up all these lands. We have 
met with the House three times to try to agree on a bill. We 
finally agreed on a leasing bill, nothing but a leasing bill, as 
far as oil was concerned, absolutely within the discretion of 
the Government. Every discoverer of oil is totally at the 
mercy of the Government. We agreed on a leasing bill whereby 
those who have made these great rich naval reserves give up 
everything except the right to take the oil out of the wells they 
have sunk and pay the Government such royalty as the Govern- 
ment may take. 

We have agreed on a bill as far as the naval reserves are 
concerned that was drawn by the Navy Department. We have 
agreed on a bill as far as the fraud terms are concerned that 
was approved by the Attorney General. We have agreed on a 
bill that takes everything away from the man who risked his 
all to find an oil well except the bare opportunity of getting 
his money back. 

Is there any use in arguing this question any further? The 
conference report was printed in the Recorp days ago so that 
people could read it and understand it. We have done the 
best we could in six years, We have done the best we could 
since May to get together on some kind of a bill and open up 
these lands. We have worked conscientiously and hard on it, 
and nine men have agreed on this bill. The five men from the 
House were intense advocates of the leasing system, intense ad- 
vocates of Government monopolization of these resources, and 
when they agreed to it, when they staked their reputation on it, 
when the House on a fight, on a debate, voted 322 to 109, can 
there be any question about the sincerity of this thing? 

I do not know what more to say. Anyone can kill this report 
by talking. We all know that. I do not think there is any such 
intention. We are right here in a jam at the end of the session 
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when the appropriation bills are crowding on us. I should like 


to go further into it. I will answer questions that may be 
asked of me, but I refrain from going further into it because I 
believe everybody wants a fair, square vote on the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. * 

Mr. LENROOT. I called the Senator's attention a little 
while ago to section 3 of both the Senate and House bills ex- 
cluding Alaska. I wish to say that I have since discovered 
that section 29 of the House bill does refer to Alaska in certain 
oo of leasing. It is only fair to call the Senator’s attention 
to i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I refused to sign this conference 
report. Having done so I think it no more than right that I 
should call the attention of the Senate to some of the reasons 
for my refusal. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] says this bill has 
passed the Senate three times and the House three times. Mr. 
President, a bill has passed the Senate three times and a bill 
has passed the House three times, but the bill as reported in 
this conference report never passed the House until the confer- 
ence report was adopted by it the other day and it has never 
passed the Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Before the Senator takes his seat I 
should like to ask him to indicate clearly the portions of the con- 
ference report which were never considered by the House or by 
the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I will come to 
that before I get through with my remarks. 

It is true, Mr. President, that there is a provision in the bill 
as reported by the conference for leasing and for selling coal 
lands in the United States under certain conditions, but as far 
as the sale of coal lands under this bill is concerned there is 
no material difference from existing law. There is a difference 
from the wording of the law, but the result will be no change 
whatever. 

In order that I may be perfectly fair in this matter and in 
order that the Senate may know just what I mean I want to 
read that part of the report relating to this matter. It will be 
found, beginning on page 2 of the bill, section 2, under the 
heading of coal. It reads: 


of the p r land office, hana the tht to enter by legal subdivisions 
any quantity of vacant coal lands of United States within any State 
or Territory of the Union et otherwise appropriated by 8 


authority, not exceeding 2,560 u 
not less than $10 per acre for suc! 
situate more than 15 miles from any completed railroad, and not less 
than 820 per acre for such lands as shall be within 15 miles of such 
railroad, and the Secretary of the Interior shall offer such coal lands 
and award the same through advertisement and competitive bidding, 
reserving the right to reject any and all bids which he may deem 
to be unfair, 

Mr. President, to-day the Secretary of the Interior, through 
the Geological Survey, has made an examination of all coal 
lands withdrawn from entry, and if the examination is not 
made at the time a citizen of the United States desires to enter 
coal land, a request is made for an examination for the pur- 
pose of determining the value per acre of said land. When 
the Geological Survey makes a report upon the value of the 
land, then if the entryman desires to purchase at the valuation 
reported by the Geological Survey he has a right, or he and his 
associates, to enter 640 acres of coal land and purchase the 
same, provided the price per acre is agreed upon. But it is not 
mandatory upon the Secretary of the Interior that the price 
fixed by the Geological Survey shall be paid for the coal land. 
As I stated to the Senator from Nevada, I know of compromises 
that have been made and the lands have been purchased. 

Mr. President, we do not want to deceive ourselves in relation 
to this provision. It simply means that if the Secretary of the 
Interior does not want to sell any coal lands in the United 
States they are not going to be sold any more than they are 
to-day. 

The Senator from Nevada says that the reason for the sale 
provision is that there is a surplus of coal lands in the United 
States of 44,000,000 acres, and that without the sale provision the 
present coal operators in the United States will have a monopoly 
of the production and sale of coal to the consumers in all parts of 
the United States. Mr. President, there is no difference to-day 
in the sale of coal lands in the United States from those in ex- 
istence 10 years ago. I remember 10 years ago it was stated 
upon the floor of the Senate that in 28 years every pound of 
coal in the United States would be exhausted; and now we are 


told that every gallon of oil in the United States will be en 
hausted in 10 years. 

There are coal fields and there are oil fields undiscovered in 
all parts of the United States, I have no doubt. Doubtless thera 
is enough coal in the State of Utah alone to furnish the United 
States all the coal that will be needed for 100 years to come. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utali 
will allow me, I will state that the Geological Survey has stated 
that there are in the public lands of the State of Colorado 
371,000,000,000 tons of coal—enough to supply the entire world 
at the present rate of consumption for 300 years—and Wyoming 
has even more than has Colorado. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what the Senator from Colorado 
has stated is true. I do not know whether Colorado has a 
larger quantity of coal than has the State of Utah, but I rather 
think it has. However, when the statements were made that 
we should not have coal enough to last the United States for 
28 years—and those statements were made 12 years ago—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield to the Senator as soon as I finish 
this sentence. 

Twelve years ago the same department of the Government 
which submitted figures to Congress and to the people of the 
United States to prove that statement beyond a doubt now says 
there is enough coal in the State of Colorado alone to last the 
United States for 800 or 400 years. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, That there is enough to last the entire 
world for that length of time. 

Mr. THOMAS. We shall not have an opportunity to develop 
our coal lands for a thousand years under the operation of exist- 
ing laws. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to ask the Senator from Utah if 
he would favor the Senate with the name of that prophet? 

Mr. SMOOT. There was more than one; there were several 
prophets. That prophecy was sent from one end of this 
country to the other. In fact, I know of people in the United 
States who were alarmed and who began to wonder how their 
children who were born in the future would be kept warm. 

Why, Senators will remember when the coal-leasing bill for 
Alaska was before this body. I admit that I voted for that 
bill, but in voting for it I said at the time that perhaps it was 
just as well to try out this system “upon the poor people of 
Alaska before entering upon it in the United States. Now, we 
have a letter, which has been read from the Secretary’s desk, 
signed by the Secretary of the Interior, admitting that the 
lease system is a failure and asking that Alaska be included 
in this bill. Mr. President, if it is a failure now, it will be a 
failure under this bill. 

The sale-of-coal provision under this bill does not 
amount to a pinch of snuff as far as changing existing 
conditions. The Senator from Montana made this chamber 
ring with his declarations that there were men then in the 
District, at the very time that we had the bill under considera- 
tion, with millions of dollars to open up the coal fields of, 
Alaska; that, if we would only pass the legislation, he knew 
of men praying daily for its passage so that they could send 
their money to Alaska and relieve the stricken people of the 
troubles and the trials that they were laboring under because 
of the lack of coal. 

It was reported at the time that coal was within a few, 
hundred feet of the homes of people in Alaska; but the people 
could not take a bucket full of coal that was actually in sight— 
not a thousand tons or a million tons, but hundreds of millions 
of tons—and yet not a bucket full of it could be used by the 
freezing people of Alaska. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I received, and I suppose perhaps the Senator 
himself did, a communication from one of the commercial 
bodies in an Alaskan city—I forget the name of it, but it is the 
terminus of the railroad—— 

Mr. SMOOT. At Cordova, I think. 

Mr. THOMAS. At Cordova, announcing that the coal con- 
sumed by the people there was obtained from the Dominion of 
Canada, and requesting that the laws be so amended as that 
people could dig their own coal from veins in their own terri- 
tory. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I received a copy of the same 
resolution to which the Senator from Colorado has referred, 
and I suppose most other Senators did. 

When the Alaska leasing bill was before the Senate it was 
stated that coal was selling in Alaska for $28 a ton, much of it 
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being shipped from the Dominion of Canada and some from as 
far as the coal fields of Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Upon 
those statements and knowing, as we thought we did, after the 
Senator from Montana had stated it time and again, that there 
were men anxious to put in millions of dollars to relieve that 
unbearable situation in far-off Alaska, we passed the bill. 

What has been the result? The Secretary of the Interior 
says that there have been four leases made in Alaska since the 
passage of that law; two of them have never been operated, and 
the other two leases have been operated so slightly it could 
hardly be termed the working of a coal mine. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to say to the Senator that 
it is also reported—how true it is I do not know—by persons 
in Alaska who claim to know the situation that the properties 
which haye been leased really command the key to the situation 
in each of the coal fields. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I feel sure they 
do; but so far as the working of them is concerned, it has not 
amounted to much. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator if he knows 
whether the failure of the Alaskan coal-leasing law is due to 
the law itself or to the drastic regulations made under it by the 
Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only way to answer that question is by 
saying that both the law itself and the unworkable regulations 
of the department have contributed to the result; and, Mr. 
President, if this bill becomes a law, I say now that the regula- 
tions, which will be written by some clerk in the department, 
will be such that they will hamper the production of coal wher- 
ever mined. The production of coal, where the land is owned 
by private parties who are operating it to-day, will not have 
such handicap, so how can any individual or any company under- 
take at this time to develop coal hampered by restrictions with 
which his competitor is not obliged to conform and pay a royalty 
upon every ton produced when his competitor and neighbor is 
not compelled to pay a royalty? 

During times such as we have had for the last two or three 
years, while the world war has been going on, even the un- 
favorably situated coal mines of the country have made money. 
It has not been a question of the price of coal so much as it has 
been a question of securing production; and the price that has 
been fixed upon coal to be paid by the people of the United States 
during these years has not been fixed upon the basis of what 
the coal could be produced for by those most advantageously 
situated, but the price has been fixed upon the coal in this 
country which cost the most to be produced. That was neces- 
sarily so. If that had not been the case we could not have pro- 
duced sufficient coal for family consumption and for commercial 
and industrial needs of all kinds. 

Mr. President, I remember very well when the leasing system 
was first talked of in the United States. I was positive at that 
time that if the policy were proposed and there was opposition 
to it the domain of the Western States would be withdrawn 
and withheld from development until the people of those States 
yielded to a leasing system as demanded by the heads of some of 
the bureaus of the Interior Department. I was told that that 
would be the policy if it took 20 years to bring it about; and 
that was 12 years ago. 

I remember the late Senator Newlands appearing before the 
Public Lands Committee not once, not twice, not three times, 
but, I believe, since I have been a member of the Committee on 
Public Lands in the Senate—and that has been for nearly 16 
years—he appeared dozens of times, and always took the posi- 
tion that the leasing system desired was not for the purpose of 
making a profit. It was wanted in order to conserve the coal 
of the country, in order that we may see to it that the mining 
of coal is carried on in such a way that there shall be no waste, 
because, unless coal was conserved, our country will be without 
coal in less than 28 years. All he wanted was a royalty suffi- 
cient to pay the examiners who would be sent from the Interior 
Department to see that the miner used his pick just as some 
little $1,200 department clerk thought he ought to use it; to tell 
miners who had done nothing all their lives but mine coal how 
to mine it; to pay employees in the department to keep a record 
of all production brought about through the passage of the pro- 
posed leasing law. If this legislation becomes a law, it may be 
depended upon that we will have another bureau in this Govern- 
ment, employing not 10, not 20, not 100 men, but we will have 
them traveling by the hundreds in every section of the country. 

Mr. President, when this bill passed the Senate it provided 
that one halt of the royalties collected upon the production of 
coal, the phosphate, the sodium, the oil, the gas, or any of the 
products named in the bill should go to the States in which the 


oil or coal or sodium or phosphate was produced. It was to go 
to the maintenance of the schools and the building of roads in 
the States in which the products were produced. The other half 
was to go to the reclamation fund for the purpose of construct- 
ing reclamation projects in States in which arid lands are 
located, so that lands worthless to-day could be made profitable 
and help raise grain and food sufficient to feed the people of the 
United States and the needy of the world, if necessary. What 
do we find in this report? That provision has been modified 
and a sop held out to the people of the different States in the 
way of a provision that all the money so derived shall go to the 
reclamation fund, to be expended for reclamation purposes, and 
at some time in the future, perhaps when our grandchildren’s 
heads are as white as snow, this fund may leak back into the 
States, to be used for the purpose provided in the bill as it 
passed the Senate. 

Senators, is it right to withdraw up to 50, 60, 70, 80 per cent of 
the area of a State and not allow the State to impose a dollar of 
taxation upon same, thus saying that not an acre of such land 
shall pay a cent of taxes to the maintenance of the institutions 
of the State; and in case there is discovered coal, oil, sodium, 
phosphate within the borders of the State, the same shall not be 
developed or utilized ; the same as these very products have been 
done in all the States, with exception of the public-land States? 
Not one dollar shall go to the educating of the children of those 
sparsely populated States. Not a dollar of it shall go to the 
building of roads, in order that the people of those States may 
enjoy at least moderately good roads to carry the products of 
the farm to local markets. 

Mr. President, what would the great State of New York or 
Pennsylvania say, or what would the great State of Ohio or 
Tilinois say, if they had 80 per cent of all their area withdrawn 
and if the Government placed its hand over it, saying that no 
man shall enter such withdrawn land unless under a leasing 
system? Not only that, but the Government prevents the collec- 
tion of one cent of taxes from said land. Do you think such a con- 
dition would be allowed long? It is unthinkable; it is unbear- 
able; and it is a monument to the loyalty of the people of the 
West that they have not rebelled against it in the past. Now, 
Mr. President, if this system is adopted we will never get rid of 
it. That burden is to be placed upon the people of the West, to 
carry as long as we live there. It is wrong; it can not be de- 
fended ; and the day will come when there will be a change, but 
it will take a long time, no doubt. 

The Secretary of the Interior to-day admits that the whole 
leasing system in Alaska was wrong; that it has been a failure; 
and I predict now that the same system of leasing of the public 
lands of the United States will be a failure. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, if it should turn out to be a 
failure, we would be in no worse condition theg than now, would 
we? And if it is demonstrated that it is a failure, the result 
would be that other legislation would be enacted in order to give 
development. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator who has just interrupted me has 
stood upon this floor for years past, and I have listened to his 
voice ring out as the clarion notes of a man who was absolutely 
convinced in his soul that he was doing his people a service 
and standing up for their rights by asserting that the leasing 
system is anything but American in principle. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I agree to that now. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I felt the same as the Senator has said he 
felt time and time again upon this floor, I would never change 
my attitude on the demand of the head of any department. 
I say that you can not compromise with that which is right at 
any time. If it is right, it is right; if it is wrong, it is wrong; 
and the Senator knows that that is the case, not only with indi- 
viduals but with nations as well. 

I recognize the truth of the old saying that a lie can travel 
around the world while truth is putting on its boots; but finally 
the time will come when truth overtakes the lie, when the right 
overtakes the wrong. In the great plans of the Jehovah it has 
been decreed that ultimately right will prevail. 

Mr. President, I would prefer to say to my people: “ Bear 
your burdens a little longer; there is help coming.” I have not 
any doubt but that we could pass through the Senate of the 
United States to-day a bill giving to the States of the Union 
all the public lands in the States. I doubt very much whether 
such a bill could pass the House, but the sentiment in favor of 
it is growing, and when the people of the United States under- 
stand what the people of the West have passed through for the 
last 15 or 20 years I have too much confidence in the good judg- 
ment and absolute justice of the American people to think for a 
minute that they will not rectify the wrongs done. 

Mr. President, the royalties to be collected in the first place, 
as I stated, were to be just sufficient to pay the expenses of ad- 
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ministering the law. Have we not been here long enough to 
learn that whenever there has been created in the Government 
of the United States a division or a bureau every dollar that 
they can put their hands on in any way goes to the enlargement 
of the powers and the increasing of the employees within that 
bureau or division? I could stand here and recite case after 
case showing this to be absolutely true. I know that there have 
been statements made upon the floor of the Senate, when a new 
bureau was to be created, that at no time in all the history of 
the country would it require more than $25,000 a year. It 
would be started with an appropriation of $10,000, and we find 
those bureaus growing every year, and some of them are now 
asking for appropriations of about $1,000,000 a year. Some of 
them last year, because Congress would not appropriate all they 
asked for, went to the President of the United States for money, 
and he gave them from the $100,000,000 fund that was given 
him to carry on this war $100,000, $150,000, $200,000 in some 
cases. The amounts advanced had no more to do with carrying 
on this war than if I had given $10 to some poor person out in 
Nhe Western States to keep cold and hunger away from him. 

In the Senate bill it was provided that there should be a 
minimum royalty charged, and we also provided that there 
should be a maximum royalty charged. If there is one thing 
that has been brought forcibly to the attention of the Senate 
whenever the leasing system has been brought forth, it is that 
under such provision it is impossible to secure money for the 
development of new properties. I know that the laws gener- 
ally say “under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior”; but the Senate decided that there should be 
a minimum royalty of one-eighth, or 124 per cent, upon all the 
oil or coal produced, and they also provided that under no con- 
ditions should there be more than a certain percentage charged 
as royalties. Under this conference report we still maintain 
the minimum charge, but the maximum-charge provision is 
eliminated. 

In other words, if a man desires to improve or develop an 
oil well or a coal field, he goes to his banker and asks for assist- 
ance; and I want to say to you that the men who undertake 
such a project are generally men who have not the means to 
develop it. They have to borrow the money to do it. The 
banker says, „What title have you to this land?” “None 
whatever.” “Is there any chance for you to get title to it?” 
“None whatever.” “Under. what conditions are you going to 
develop it or work it?” „Well, there was a law passed im- 
posing a minimum rate of royalty of one-eighth.” The banker 
would say,“ What about the maximum royalty?” “Oh, there 
was no maximum royalty fixed. ‘The conference took that 
out.“ “Do you mean to say that the Secretary of the Interior 
can say to you that your maximum royalty shall be 50 or 60 or 
70 per cent?” “There is nothing in the law to prevent it.” 
“Well, I do not believe we want to risk any money upon any 
such proposition.” 

Mr. President, that has been the case in revocable permits 
that have been granted by the Department of the Interior for 
years in the delevolpment of water powers. Who will advance 
money for the development of a water power with a revocable 
permit, under which some $1,200 clerk in the department can 
go out and tell the man who is developing that power, and put- 
ting all he has and all that he can get from his friends into it, 
that he has violated some provision or regulation of the de- 
partment, and therefore might lose all that he has? 

Mr. President, I had hoped that when a leasing bill came into 
this body or when the conference report was to be adopted it 
would be a workable proposition. I want also to admit my 
humiliation, as one of the conferees. I never expected to see 
conferees sit around a table and agree among themselves to a 
provision for certain sections of a bill and then have it sug- 
gested that some member of the conference take it down to the 
Secretary of the Interior and see if he would approve it. I 
never expected to have another conferee sent to another de- 
partment, and another conferee sent to still another one, asking 
the heads of these departments of the Government to please 
approve of what the conferees had agreed to. Is it any wonder 
that the people are losing confidence in the Members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, their representatives 
who are sent here to represent them? 

What I think ought to be done is for the conferees to agree 
upon the differences between the two Houses, and if Congress 
approves of the action of the conferees, let it go to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and if his Cabinet members do not 
approve of the action of Congress let him veto it, as he could 
any other proposed law. I would not spend the time in 
cabling to Paris to find out whether the President was in favor 
of a certain proposition or not, The President of the United 
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States is not the legislative body. ‘That duty devolves upon us- 
and not upon the members of the Cabinet or the President of 
the United States. s 

. Mr. President, I am getting tired of having men from all the 
departments interested in legislation haunting the offices of. 
Senators morning, noon, and night, begging them to support 
pending legislation. I had an experience this morning by being 
informed by a delegation that if I did not vote for a certain 
proposition all the organizations of my State would be notified 
and that my election would be put in jeopardy. Mr. President,- 
I did not spend any time with that delegation. I told them that 
whenever the people of Utah tired of my actions on legislative 
matters that affect the country and the State which I in part 
represent, they would defeat me. 

But I do not propose, Mr. President, to stand here as a 
Senator of the United States and not only have the heads of 
departments but the employees of the departments interested in 
legislation that affects them personally dictate to me how I am 
going to vote on any question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 1 o'clock having ar- 
riyed, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 14078) making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will ask the Senator from Alabama if he 
will agree to temporarily lay aside the appropriation bill for 
a little while and see whether we can not dispose of the con- 
ference report. j 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator if I had any 
assurance that the conference report could be disposed of in 
half an hour, or an hour, or something like that, I would very, 
willingly agree to lay the appropriation bill aside, but without 
an assurance of that kind I do not feel justified in laying the 
supply bill aside for what may be a long debate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will say to the Senator, of course, I could 
not give him that assurance. I do not know. There are Sena- 
tors here who desire to speak on it, but I think possibly they 
might be willing to have a yote within half an hour. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator can give assurance that 
we can get a vote in half an hour I am willing to lay the bill 
temporarily aside, but I do not think I would be justified in 
laying it aside for a longer time than that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will say to the Senator that I have no 
intimation that any Senator desires to kill the conference re- 
port by talking upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it will take me 
at least half an hour to complete my remarks. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand some other Senators de- 
sire to discuss the conference report. They have so informed 
me, I think it would take several hours, and under those cir- 
cumstances I would not be justified in laying the supply bill 
aside. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I would ask the Senator to at least agree 
to temporarily lay it aside until the Senator from Utah can finish 
his very interesting speech on this subject. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to accommodate the Sena- 
tor from Utah, but I do not know how long he would take, and it 
would simply delay the supply bill. The conference report is 
not going to come to a final conclusion, I am sure, to-day. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I can not possibly believe that the Senator 
from Utah would talk solely for the purpose of killing the bill. 
I think possibly his intention is to enlighten us on the subject. 
If it is, I should dislike very much to see him discontinue his 
argument all at once. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to disappoint the Senator from 
Neyada. I noticed that he was out of the Chamber nearly all 
the time I was speaking, and I do not think he was very much 
interested in what I said. Perhaps to-morrow, if the report 
comes up, he will give me his attention. I assure the Senator I 
will appreciate it very greatly. : 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have heard the Senator speak so often 
before I thought he was really speaking for the benefit of the 
country, and knowing how much they will enjoy it, and knowing 
how much the western people in particular will enjoy his speech, 
I wanted him to go on. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has made his speech so often that 
he thinks every other Senator is making the same speech. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14078) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 
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ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 


urposes. 
5 Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Alabama, who has charge of the pending appro- 
priation bill, whether he intends to insist on continuing our 
session until some hour in the evening, as was agreed upon by 
the Democratic caucus some time ago? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think it is absolutely necessary that 
these supply bills should be passed, at least as many of them as 
possible. This bill has not got very much that is disputed in it. 
It carries the salaries for all the great departments, and it ought 
to be disposed of by the Senate at an early hour. If we can 
not get through with the bill by a reasonable hour this after- 
noon, and the Senate will sustain me in it, I am willing to stay 
here for a night session. Of course, that depends upon whether 
my colleagues will stay here and furnish the quorum, I can 
not do it myself. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have advocated night sessions since the be- 
ginning of this year, because I have felt that without them we 
would be unable to transact the business on the calendar, The 
majority so determined formally some time ago, but our de- 
termination or conclusion seems to have been honored more in 
the breach than in the observance. I know we can not get 
through with the business before us unless we hold night ses- 
sions, and having so determined, I, for one, shall insist that 
the Senate remain in session for a reasonable period after the 
usual time of adjournment, in order that we may at least make 
the effort to get rid of the business, or some of it, before us. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator from Colorado 
that I am in thorough accord with what he says, but I can not 
control the situation without a quorum here. I believe this bill 
can be disposed of, if the Senate devotes its time entirely to it, 
between now and 7 o’clock to-night. If we can do that, I am 
willing to take an adjournment at that time, 

Mr. THOMAS. I think if the Senate finishes the bill by that 
time—and I hope it will—we then should take up another bill 
at 7 o'clock and see if we can not dispose of it between that 
hour and 10 at least. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In that event, of course, the control 
of the situation passes out of my hands and will rest in the 
hands of the Senator who calls up the next bill. As far as this 
bill is concerned, if we are not through with it at a reasonable 
hour this. evening, I shall ask the Senate to stay here for a 
night session. If I can get a quorum I will stay and try to 
finish the bill; but if it is impossible to get a quorum nothing 
will be done except to adjourn. In the meantime I hope the 
Senate will this afternoon allow us to consider the bill to the 
exclusion of all other business. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am of the same opinion. There are a number 
of Senators absent who are interested in the bill, and I think 
time will be saved by suggesting the absence of a quorum. We 

will get them here and then proceed with the bill. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Baird Hitchcock oses Smith, Ariz, 
Jones, N. Mex Nelson Smoot 
le Jones, Wash ew Spencer 
Calder Kell Norris Sterl: 
Culberson Kendr Nugent Sutherland 
Kenyon Owen Swanson 
Curtis Eig Themas 
Dillingham Kirby Thom 
teher Knox Poindexter Townsend 
ce La Follette Pomerene Trammell 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Ransdell Underwood 
Gay Lew eed Walsh 
Gronna McCumber Saulsbury Warren 
Hale McKellar Shafroth Weeks 
McLean Sheppard Williams 
McNary Sherman Wolcott 
Henderson Martin, Ky. Simmons 


.Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Overman], the Senator from Arkansas 
IMr. Ropinson], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surrgl, and 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] are detained on 
official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Gay in the chair), Sixty- 
seven Senators have answered to their names. There is a 
quorum present. The Secretary will proceed with the reading 
of the bill. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill at line 20, 
page 44, and read to line 2, page 50, the last paragraph read 
being as follows: 

For compensation, to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury, of 


such number of employees as may be necessary to audit the accounts 
and vouchers of the Lostal Service, $481,700, 


Mr, JONES of Washington. I wish to ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill if that is the usual provision in the legislative 
appropriation bill, carrying $481,700 in a lump sum for the pay- 
ment of employees to audit the account and vouchers of the 
Postal Service. Is that a permanent or usual provision? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is the Money Order Division of the 
Post Office Department. i 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have heard a great deal of 
complaint about that division since I have been here. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There has been complaint. War con- 
ditions have affected it very greatly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I did not hear of any complaint 
2 the war; it was prlor to that time when I heard the com- 
pla 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the war conditions have affected 
the volume of the work. 

i Mr. JONES of Washington. And increased the amount of the 
tem? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Very much. 

Mr. SMOOT. Last year there was appropriated for this pur- 
pose $297,130. That has been increased to $481,700. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Can the Senator tell me why it is 
necessary to carry that in a lump sum, and why we do not pro- 
vide for regular salaried positions? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is perfectly right in sug- 
gesting such a course, although the excuse given for it is that 
the changes are made very rapidly, that they are not working 
cortinually ; and they feel that they can employ the necessary 
people through a lump sum at a cheaper rate to the Government 
than by having salaries fixed. I do not agree with that propo- 
sition. I think the employees ought to be provided for this work 
just the same as for the other work in the office of the Auditor 
for the Post Office Department. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is a permanent division, is 
it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; and not only that, but this is a per- 
manent appropriation. It has been going on for many, many 
years, and it has increased as time goes on. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They do not employ the workers 
here for a short time and then dismiss them for a while and 
then reemploy them? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, I under- 
stand that a great deal of it is piecework, and that is the reason 
why they want this latitude in a general appropriation. But all 
appropriations of this kind, and there are a number of them, 
might be improved by a fixed salary. I am in thorough accord 
with what the Senator says about lump-sum appropriations, but 
it would be impossible for the Committee on Appropriations, in 
the time allowed after the bill comes to the Senate, to take up 
and investigate all those propositions. However, this bill car- 
ries in it a proposal for a commission to reorganize all this work. 
That is the only way by which it can be done. It is impossible 
for the committee to do it, and I hope the proposal will be 
adopted, and that it will result in remedying the trouble the 
Senator complains of. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator is perfectly 
right in that. We have corrected from time to time some of 
the lump-sum provisions by fixing salaries of employees, but 
I can see how, with a large force like this, it would be very 
difficult to do it. I think probably the commission which is 
provided in the bill, if it is enacted into law, will take care of 
many of these cases and correct what I really think are abuses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will resume the 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Before going further, I desire to give 
notice that when the bill gets into the Senate I shall reserve 
the right for a separate vote upon the Senate committee amend- 
ments referring to the Department of State that have already 
been agreed to as in Committee of the Whole.. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 53, line 5, after the word “ Commissioner,” to 
strike out “ $6,500” and insert “$10,000” and in line 17, after 
the words “in all,” to strike out “$687,870” and insert 
$691,370," so as to make the clause read: - 

Office of Commissioner of Internal Revenue: Commissioner, $10,000; 
at r ; chemists— 


e a 500 each, 
$2,250 each; 3 assistant heads of visions, at x each; 
attorney, $3,600; law clerk, $2,000; insurance expert, $2,000; rail- 
road expert, $2,000; superintendent of stamp vault, $2,000; private 
secretary.. $1,800; clerks—4 at $2,000 each, 52 of class 4, 00 of 
class 3, 98 of class 2, 88 of class 1, 7G at $1,000 each, 73 at $900 
each; 11 messengers; 21 assistant messengers; 16 laborers; in all, 
$691,570. 3 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The reading of the bill was continued to the end of line 14, 
on page 54. é 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill whether the provision on page 54, from line 
10 to line 14, is intended to be a limitation on the amount of 
money that can be expended in connection with the construc- 
tion and repair of Coast Guard cutters to $6,800, or whether 
it is a limitation upon the amount that can be paid for drafts- 
men? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator from Wash- 
ington that this item refers to the employment of skilled drafts- 
men who receive higher pay than other employees under this 
provision, and the House limited the amount that could be spent 
for these particular draftsmen. They increased it $1,500, and 
I think they gave consideration to the amount that was needed 
for that purpose. They did not want the general limitation to 
run into the full appropriation. That is the whole object of 
that language. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Are these draftsmen permanent 
employees or merely temporary employees? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My understanding is that there is a 
force which is permanent, but that not all of them are perma- 
nent. I think their employment only continues so long as the 
work lasts. On the other hand, I think there is work of this 
kind being done all the time. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Alabama will notice that 
there is a provision on page 53, line 25, for the employment of a 
draftsman regularly. £ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; and these draftsmen are in addi- 
tion to that one. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senate made no change in this par- 
ticular, and in the House hearings on the legislative bill, on page 
380, the item is explained. Mr. Byrns of the House committee 
asked the question: 

Mr. Byrns. You are asking for an increase in the authorization for 
services of skilled draftsmen from $5,000 to $6,800. 

Commodore BERTHOLF. Yes, sir; that is to permit us to get more 
skilled services along that line. We do not ask for an increase in the 
appropriation, but for authority to expend that portion of the appro- 
priation for these services. 

Mr. Brnxs. Your note states that you now have two draftsmen at 

2,400 each per annum. 

Commodore BERTHOLF. Yes, sir; they are draftsmen, which is a gen- 
eral term, They do work in connection with ship designing and con- 
struction work. We must have some more assistance of that kind, and 
that is why we ask that the sum available for this assistance be in- 
creased, e can not get anybody for $1,000 or $1,500. 

I think that explains the reason for this language. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I see that in line 25, page 53, 
provision is made for a draftsman at $1,500; but he seems to be 
the only draftsman whom we provide for the Coast Guards; 
and, as I recollect what the Senator from Alabama read, there 
are two draftsmen who are paid $2,400 a year each. What 
does this $1,500 draftsman do? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I must say I do not know; I am not 
informed, outside of the testimony which I have just read; but 
I presume that he does drafting work, but probably he is not 
as high a class man as are those who are paid the higher 
salaries. That is, however, entirely a supposition on my part, 
for the question has not heretofore been raised. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It seems to me as though the 
man for whose employment it provides permanently ought to 
be a good man. Of course, that is a matter which probably 
will be taken care of by this commission; but I think it is a 
matter that ought to be looked into. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is no question in the world that 
these salaries have grown up for the last 50 years in such a 
manner that they are out of line. It is impossible for an appro- 
priation committee to straighten them out, and I think that, if 
we get the proper commission appointed, we may reform the 
situation very materially. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, beginning at line 15, 
page 54. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 55, line 3, before the word “watchman,” to 
strike out “seventy-five,” and insert “eighty ”; and, in line 7, 
after the words “in all,” to strike out “$285,310,” and insert 
“ $288,910,” so as to make the clause read: 

Bureau of Engraving and Printing: Director, $6,000; assistant 
director, 35.500, chief of division of assignments and reviews, $3,000; 
chief clerk, $2,500; disbursin agent, $2,400; cost accountant, $2,000; 
medical and sanitary officer, $2, ; stenographer, $1,800; storekeeper. 
$1,600; assistant storekeeper $1,000; clerk in charge of purchases an 
supplies, $2,000; clerks—2 of class 4, 8 of class 3, 14 of class 2, 12 


of class 1, 12 at $1,000 each, 15 at $900 cach, 15 at $840 each, 3 at 
$780 each; 9 attendants, at $600 each; helpers—1 at $900, 2 at $720 
each, 2 3 messengers; 7 assistant messengers ; 


at each; en 
tain of watch, $1,400; 2 lieutenants of watch, at $900 each; 9 
watchmen ; 2 forewomen of charwomen, at $540 each; 35 day char- 
women, at $400 each; 94 morning and evening charwomen, at $300 


each; foreman of laborers, $900; 4 laborers; 85 laborers, at $540 
each; in all, $288,910; and no other fund appropriated by this or 
any other act shall be used for services, in the Bureau of graving 
and Printing, of the character specified in this ragraph, except in 
cases of emergency arising after the passage of this act, and then 
only on the written approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
in every such case of emergency a detailed statement of e ex- 
a on account thereof shall be reported to Congress at the 

ginning of each regular session, X 

The amendment was agreed to. : 8 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Alabama if the language in line 19, page 55, expresses 
the purpose intended? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In what way? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What do the words “one, one thousand,“ 
mean. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That means one clerk of class 8, which 
is a specific designation of a higher-class clerk; I think one 
receiving $1,800; he is a statutory clerk. If the Senator from 
Texas will refer to the back of the bill, he will see what 
salaries are carried. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What word is supposed to come after the 
word “one,” between “one” and “ $1,000 ”—“ one clerk”? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Nothing is supposed to come between 
those two words. The clerks provided for before that are 
statutory clerks. When we say “two clerks of class 4,” that 
means two clerks at $1,800 each; one clerk of class 3 means 
one clerk at $1,600; but there is no statutory designation for 
a clerk at a thousand dollars, so he is designated as a clerk 
at $1,000. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then would it not be better to have the 
word “clerk” appear after the word “one,” so as to read “ one 
clerk, $1,000”? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will look at the lan- 
guage in line 18 he will find it reads “ clerks,” and a dash, 
which makes the word “clerks” apply to every other clerk fol- 
lowing. It is the same as if it read: 

Two clerks of class 4, one clerk of class 3, and one clerk at a 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I see the connection now, Mr. President. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the end 
of line 26, page 55. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to ask the Senator from 
Alabama a question. In line 25 on page 55 there is a pro- 
vision for a messenger and an assistant messenger, without any 
compensation named for either. I presume that they both get 
the same. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They are statutory positions; and if 
the Senator will refer to the back of the bill he will find the 
provision for the salaries of assistant messengers. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What especially attracted my 
attention was the designation “assistant messenger.” I had 
not noticed that expression before. 

Mr. WARREN. It is the regular designation. a 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will refer to page 151, 
section 2, he will see that it designates the statutory pay for 
this class of work; and where this particular language, “ mes- 
senger and assistant messenger,” is used, they are carried in ` 
the bill according to the terms of payment fixed in section 2, 
page 151. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What does the messenger get? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. A messenger gets $840 and an assistant 
messenger $720; of course, with the bonus added. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In connection with the messenger 
and assistant messenger, I wish to ask the Senator what is the 
difference in the duties of a messenger and an assistant mes- 
senger? 

Mr. THOMAS. The assistant messenger does the work. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that he has 
asked a question that is beyond my ken. I have sometimes 
gone into a department and found a $1,200 clerk practically, 
running the office and the $1,800 clerks reading the newspapers, 
The assistant messenger may be the real man on the job or 
he may be an attendant; I can not tell the Senator. He will 
have to designate the job and give me an opportunity to go 
down and make a personal investigation before I can answer, 
that question. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It does not seem to me that we 
ought to have classifications of “ messenger” and “ assistant 
messenger.” It looks like the assistant messenger is to assist 
the messenger, and surely that is not intended. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There are some bureaus and some divi- 
sions where they need more than one messenger, or think they. 
need more than one messenger, and so they have two. 

Mr. THOMAS. A messenger is apt to get tired sometimes 
and to need a little assistance. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. The provision for the two classes leaves 
an opportunity for promotion for good work and holds out to 
the second man the inducement that if he runs far and fast, he 
may get a higher salary some day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that is a very good place 
for the commission proposed in this bill to begin some work. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the statement just made by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] is about the only 
excuse I have ever heard for the designation “assistant mes- 
senger.” They do the same identical work in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred as messengers. It is true that sometimes a mes- 
senger has a number of assistant messengers under him, but, in 
the great majority of cases at least, they do the same work. The 
only difference is that the assistant messenger begins at a 
lower salary, and, as the Senator from Alabama says, if he 
does that work well and steps along fast enough he may 
receive an appointment as messenger. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to ask the Senator if 
these assistant messengers are under orders from the mes- 
sengers? 

Mr. SMOOT. At times, yes, if there is more than one; but they 
do not take orders very well, I will say. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know that I blame them 
very much. I think it is just a provision to give one man au- 
thority over another and make that an excuse for giving him a 
little bit more pay. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I think that is hardly a just 
statement. There is the same promotion from assistant mes- 
senger to messenger as there is between a clerk of class 1 and a 
clerk of elass 2. We do not give any particular authority to a 
clerk of class 2 to give orders to a clerk of class 1, Of course 
they are under the direction of whoever may be at the head of 
the division; but these messengers are appointed as young men, 
and, as has been stafed, if they do well, they can be promoted se 
that they get the salary of messengers. It might be said tnat 
the same kind of discrimination exists in the case of messenger 
and assistant messenger as exists between a clerk of class 2 and 
a clerk of class 1, or between a clerk of class 2 and a clerk of 
class 3. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. A messenger is supposed to be 
one who runs errands from one place to another. 

Mr. WARREN. Not entirely. You will find in some of the 
divisions a messenger opening the mail in the morning. He has 
been there long enough and is sufficiently* accustomed to the 
work to open the mail and divide it so that it may go to the 
different rooms. He has been instructed how to do that work; 
while the assistant messenger will be on the door to wait on 
the people coming in and going out, waiting on Senators and 
Representatives who come to the door, and so forth. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It takes him, I presume, a good 
while to secure a promotion to a position where he opens the 
letters? 

Mr, WARREN. Why does the Senator say that? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Because we provide for these 
places annual salaries, and I take it that these men are not 
promoted very much throughout the year. 

Mr. WARREN. Vacancies occur all the time in the place of 
messenger, as they occur in other positions, so that there is 
always a potential opportunity for promotion, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Probably there are more vacan- 
cles in the position of assistant messenger than there are in 
that of messenger. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 56, line 15, after the words “ Surgeon General,” to 
strike out “$1,800” and insert “$2,000,” and in line 22, after 
the words “in all,” to strike out “$92,770” and insert * 92,970,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Se . 
bookkeeper, $2,000 ; statistician, $2,000; technical assistant,’ $2,000 ; 
assistant editor, $1,800; lbrarian, $1,600; clerks—6 of class 4, 6 of 
class 3, 15 of class 2 (one of whom shall be translator), 19 of class 1, 
6 at $1,000 each, 3 at $900 each; elevator conductor, $840; 3 mes- 
sengers; 3 assistant messengers ; telephone operator, $720; 3 laborers; 
in all, $92,970, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, my recollection 
is that that amendment was opposed by me in the committee, 
and X reserved the right to oppose it on the floor of the Senate. 
I do not think that we ought to grant the increase of $200 in 
this case. We have not followed the policy of increasing sala- 
ries in this bill. We have picked out very few; in fact I think 


this is about the only one that the committee has raised. I do 
not remember any others. This man may be entitled to an 
increase of salary, but there are probably a great many others 
in this bill who could make just as strong a showing. This em- 


ployee will get the benefit of the $240 bonus that ic provided 
generally for the clerks. I hope the Senate will not adopt the 
amendment and single this man out for special consideration. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President. the reason the committee 
agreed to this amendment was that Surg. Gen. Blue came be- 
fore the committee and represented that the gentleman who 
holds this place has held it for a number of years; that he not 
only occupies the position of private and confidential secretary, 
but, as very often occurs in such positions, he is responsible 
for a large amount of the routine work of the office which comes 
under his authority. Eighteen hundred dollars is below the 
amount which, upon the average, is paid for men of this class; 
it is below the average that we pay for the work done by our 
own private secretaries; and the showing was such that the 
committee concluded that this was an exceptional case. 

I will read the statement that Surg. Gen. Blue has made in 
reference to this matter. It is as follows: ; 

The Secretary of the Treasury, at my request, submitted an esti- 
mate for increases in the salaries of my chief clerk and my private 
secretary. ‘These increases were as follows: 

Chief clerk, from $2,250 to 9 5 

Private secretary, from $1,800 to $2,250. 

Both of these emplo: have wor under m; 
devotion and ability which could hardly be ex d. Throughout the 
— of the war and the still existing influenza epidemic the bureau 
has been under heavy pressure, and they have labored without ever 
sparing themselyes and without vacations, tig not only their own 
work but also the work of others who were sick or taken into the 
military forces. Service of this character, in my opinion, is invalu- 
able to the Government, and I feel that they are both earning far more 
than their present salaries. Certainly it would be extremely difficult, 
if not impossible. to replace them with equally efficient men at the ex- 
isting compensation. y private seceretary worked so hard and such 
long bours during the Influenza epidemic that I believe he exhausted his 
vitality, so that when he finally fell a victim to the disease his caso 
was for a time considered almost hopeless. 

If these Increases can be allowed it will be in no sense extravagance 
but true economy, for both of these employees by their efficiency save 
to the Government much more than their salaries, 

It was on the basis of those statements that the committee 
agreed to this increase, and I think it is wise to leave it in the 
bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, without ques- 
tioning the truth of the showing made by the Surgeon General, 
I still think that this amendment ought not to be adopted. T 
have no doubt that many of the heads of departments could 
make the same sort of showing with reference to employees 
under them. They may not have done so because of their 
Knowledge of what they thought would be the policy of the 
committee, and probably of Congress itself, in not picking out 
one man here and another man there and raising his salary. 
There is not a question that many of the clerks and secretaries 
during the war have been put under a much greater strain than 
they were ever before. It is solely for the injustice, as I con- 
ceive, that we are doing to so many more that I am opposed to 
raising the salary in this case. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is the only increase that 
is given to the office of the Surgeon General, I believe. I will 
say to the Senator that the House, after listening to the testi- 
mony, gave the office of the Surgeon General 15 additional 
clerks. He had asked for more than that; in fact, his office 
asked for $31,840 additional for the purpose of paying clerks 
and bookkeepers. I think, however, in view of the statement 
made and the earnest request of Gen. Blue, that we were very 
conservative in this matter, although I think the Senator from 
Washington is right as to the general proposition. I have not 
any doubt that there are other items in this bill that it is just 
as neeessary to increase as this particular one, and perhaps more 
so; but I think the Senator did oppose it in the committee, and 
it was voted in. As far as I am concerned, I do not care 
whether it remains at $1.800 or $2,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
to line 7 on page 58, the last paragraph read being as follows: 

iron rent of a storage building and the annex to the Winder Building, 


supervision with a 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, referring to the item of $9,500 
for rent of storage building and annex to the Winder Buliding,. 
did we not decide to cut that out? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. What we did decide to cut out was 
the rent of the Cox Building, and in addition to doing that we 
cut out the stables, which I do not think was intended. I have 
here a letter from Secretary Glass, about which I spoke to the 
Senator the other day, in reference to the Cox Building, In 
which he says that to move those files would probably cost 
more than to pay this rent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only thing about that is we shall have to 
move them sometime anyhow. The statement that he makes 


ee — 
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Mr. SMOOT. Why should there be $9,500 appropriated 
when the amount specified in the agreement is $8,000, and that 
is to include elevator service, watchmen, and so forth? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The appropriation is for two buildings— 
for the rent of the storage building, and also thè annex to the 
Winder Building—and the appropriation covers the two build- 
ings. The letter that I read covers only one of them. I under- 
stand that it is largely filled up with a large mass of files in 
reference to soldiers’ claims. 

Mr. WARREN. They are claims and other papers under the 
Auditor for the War Department which ought to be preserved, 
but which are too cumbersome and perhaps not of sufficient 
value to put into fireproof safes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we ought to notify the heads of de- 
partments now that with the number of acres of buildings that 
we have constructed in the District of Columbia, from now on 
we are not going to rent any storage rooms for any department 
of this Government. Let them understand it now, and by the 
end of next year let them prepare to remove whatever papers 
they want to have stored to some of the unoccupied buildings 
that we now have in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator from Utah 
that, as he knows—and he was a party to it—we have put in 
this bill a provision to take care of that situation. I hope very, 
much that he will be a member of the commission and will give 
the notice himself, because I am sure he will do good work on 
the commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Independent Treasury,” on page 63, 
after line 22, to strike out: 


The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to discon- 
tinue the offices of the assistant treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia Št. Louis, and 

Francisco from and after July 1, 1919; and section 3595 of the 
Revised Statutes and all laws or parts of laws so far as they authorize 
the establishment and maintenance of offices of assistant treasurers in 
the cities enumerated are repealed from and after the said date. 

For such expenses as the Secretary of the may authorize 
in connection with the discontinuance of the offices of assistant treas- 
urers, including clerks and counters in the office of the Treasurer in 


now is absolutely correct. I think the item that the Senator 
spoke to me about—for the stables for the Secretary of the 
Treasury—we ought to put in, as he has decided that he would 
very much prefer horses rather than an automobile; and as I 
think one is just as cheap as the other, perhaps the Senator had 
better put it in at this place. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like also to move to put back 
the item for the Cox Building. The committee did not authorize 
it, but the Secretary is so insistent on retaining the Cox Build- 
ing that I think it is wise to put it in, at least until this new 
commission on buildings can pass on the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps it would be wise to do it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I move, then, on page 58, after line 7, 
to insert the following: 

p For rent of the Cox Building, $2,150; for rent of stables, $1,200. 


Mr. SMOOT. What is the rent of the stables? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Twelve hundred dollars. 

Mr. SMOOT. One hundred dollars a month is rather a steep 
rent, is it not? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I think so myself; but, still, we have 
not a chance to attend to it now. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 58, after line 7, it is proposed to 
insert: 
For rent of the Cox Building, $2,150; for rent of stables, $1,200. 


|} The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the employees for the 
Cox Building were cut out, also. If we restore the item for the 
building we will have to restore the employees; so I ask unani- 
mous consent—because we have already passed it—that on page 
39, line 1, after the figures “$660,” we insert the following: 
Cox Building, two watchmen ; laborer, 


It merely restores the clerical force that was at the building. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 
K The Secrerany. On page 39, line 1, after the numerals 
“$660,” it is proposed to insert: 
| Cox Building, two watchmen ; laborer. 


! The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator about the provision on page 58, line 6, for rent 
of a storage building. What is the nature of that storage? 
What do they want to store? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We have the exact information in the 
hearings; I can find it in a moment; but I understand that a 
number of documents are stored there at this time that are not 


the District of Columbia at rates of compensation not exceeding 1 
per annum, salaries of custodians and other employees (at rates of 
compensation not exceeding $2,500 per annum) at such of the Sub- 
treasury offices as the Secretary of Treasury ma 

for the safe-k of coin, bullion, bon 
curities of the States, $75,000: Provided, Tha 

of the Treasury shall require the custodians or other responsible em- 
ployees to give bond in such amount and with such surety as he shall 
deem adequate for the protection of the United States: d fur- 
se That no person employed under a statutory position on June 30, 
1919, shall be paid a salary hereunder ter than the amount of such 
statutory compensation on the said da 


And to insert: 


in present use. I am inclined to think at this time that there 


are a good many of those old buildings and storage places that | cashier, $2,500; g teller, $2,000; receiving teller, $1 ex- 
ought to be eliminated, but as we have provided a commission 3 : 2 $1 pe 3 clerk, $1,800; clerks—2 at $1,600 each, 
to readjust this proposition, I think it is wiser to let the item 400 each, 3 at $1,200 each, 3 at $1,000 each; messenger, $640; 


stay in. We are drifting into an unknown field if we cut it 
out without a personal examination, and I will say to the Sen- 
ator that the committee did not have the opportunity to go 
into that examination. 

I think the Senator will find that the House hearings, on 
page 165, throw light on the question. In response to a letter, 
the Treasury Department wrote to the Merchants’ Transfer & 
Storage Co. as follows: 


Assistant $5,000 ; 
cashier, $2,500; ying teller, $2,500; vault clerk, $2,000; receivin 
; Fedemption teller, $1,800; clerks—1 $2200, 8 at $1,600 
each, 1 $1,500, 1 $1,400, 2 at 81.200 each, 3 at $1,100 each, 4 at 
; chief guard, $1,100; 3 watc each; laborer 
$720; 4 money counters and or money laundry 
machines, at $900 each; in all, $46,570. 
eee, e e Arm EE Aa 
cashier, $3,000 ; ant cashier, ; vault cle: $ 
teller, $2,500; assorting teller, $2,000; í 48.800 
change teller, 52,000; 50 
each ; clerks—1 $1,750, 1 $1, 


hmen, at 
handlers 


JuLy 17, 1918, 
MERCHANTS’ TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 
i 920 E Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
' GENTLEMEN: You are informed that the department accepts your 
roposal, dated July 3, 1918, for the rental of the third and fourth 

rs and the two rear sections known as “A” and “B” on the fifth 
floor of the buildings Nos. 920-922 E Street NW., used for the storage 
of documents and records belonging to the Treasury Department, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, at the rate of $8,000 per annum, 
payable oon 5 . “Contingent expenses, Treasury De- 
partment, rent, 2 

It is hereby understood and that the rental of the floors and 
sections of ficor above mentioned is to include electric light, elevator 
service (passenger and freight), watchman (day and night), and tele- 


$4,500 ; 
teller, $1,800; vault 
at $1,000 


$4,500 $2,250 S ig telex 3,000; recelyin tell 000 
y 7 ’ y ; pay er, y 7 ving er, s 
vault clerk, $1,800; assorting teller, 71 : clerks—1 1500. 5 at 
$1,200 each, 000; typewriter and stenographer, $1,000; 


hone service, the said rental to be paid in equal monthly installments. ; 20; 4 ` 
5 Th 10 depa riment x reserves the right to terminate this cement either 8 . $720; messenger, 4 guards, 
n whole or part at any fiscal ron s’ notice; 8 : 1 
also to renew the agreement on the same terms , New York, office of assistant treasurer: Assistant treasurer, $8,000; 


m Con- 
prem- 


ent u 
ss making the necessary appropriations for the rental of t 
Tou are requested to acknowledge the receipt of this letter, 
By direction of the Secretary, 
Respectfully, 


cashier, $4,200; assistant cashier, $3,600; chief clerk 
pay division—chief $3,000, assistant chief 
assistant vault clerk, $2,800 ; paying teller, $3,000; assistant paying 
$2,250; receiving teller, $2800; redemption division—chief, 
82 700; assistant chief, $2,250 5 vault and authorities clerk, $2,500; 
n division—chief, $2,700; assistant chief, $2,000; paying teller, 
00; bookkeepers—chlef, $2,400 ; 2 at $2,000 each; clerks—1 $2,300) 
Pat $2,000 each, 900, 1 $1,800. 4 at $1,600 each; 7 


„000; check 
2,000 ; 19 clerk and 


L. S. ROWE, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, does the Senator | at $1,500 each; 9 at ae = ie at $1,300 cach, 8 at $1 3 each, 
know whether or not that is a fireproof building? 3 500.1 5 200, 4 21 1888 3 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. No, sir; I can not answer that question. ! of building, $1,800; engineers—chief $1,200, 2 at $1,050 each; 8 
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watchmen, at $720 each: 12 money counters and handlers for money 
laundry machines, at $900 each; in all, $150,460 


Philadelphia, office of assistant treasurer: Assistant treasurer, 
$5,000; cashier, $2,500; paying teller, $2,250; coin teller, 88 
vault clerk, $1,900; bookkeeper, $1,800; assorting teller, $1,800; re- 
ceiving teller, $1,700; redemption teller, $1,600; clerks—1 $1,600. 
2 at $1,500 cach, 2 at $1,400 each, 1 $1,300, 5 at $1,200 each, 1 
$1,000; chief guard, $1,100; 5 counters, at $900 each; 6 watchmen, 
at $720 each; four money counters and handlers for money laundry 
machines, at $900 cach; in all, $49,770. 

St. Louis, office of assistant treasurer: Assistant treasurer, $4,500; 
cashier, $2,500; paying teller, $2,000; receiving teller, $1,800; 
teller, $1,600; coin teller, $1,200; clerks—2 at $1, each, 5 at 
$1,200 each, 2 at $1,100 each, 3 at $1,000 each, Cs 
773.380. $720 each; 2 janitors, at $600 each; guard, $720; in 
all, $33,860. 

San Francisco, office of assistant treasurer: Assistant treasurer, 
427500 cashier, who also acts as vault 3 bookkeeper, 

; cler! 


2,000 ; paying teller, $2,400 ; receiving teller, $2, s—1 $2,000,. 
2 at $1, each, 1 $1,500; stenographer and typewriter, $1,200; 
15 27 vant 4 watchmen, at $720 each; 2 guards, at $720 each; 
n all, 160. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Alabama to state briefly the reasons for 
cutting out the provision abolishing the Subtreasuries? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The House cut them out. The Senate 
restored them. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. What I mean is, what are the 
reasons for cutting out the provision that the House put in 
doing away with the Subtreasuries? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think I can answer that question best 
by sending to the desk and having read a letter that was sent 
to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] by Secretary Glass, 
of the Treasury Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


THE SECRETARY or THE TREASURY, 
Washington, January £3, 1919. 
Hon. Thomas S. MARTIN, 
Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR: My attention is called to the fact that the appro- 
priation bill makes no provision for the continuance of the Subtreas- 
uries nor, indeed, any provision for their discontinuance nor for the 
transfer of their functions or 5 As you know, I am on record 
as favoring the discontinuance of the Subtreasuries and the transfer 
of many of their functions to the Federal reserve banks. There has been 
no change in my view in this respect. At the moment, however, it 
would be nothing short of a calamity to cast upon the overburdened 
organization of the Treasury Department, of the Federal reserve banks, 
and of the Subtreasuries themselves the burden of the very important 
reorganization which would be necessary, nor can such a reorganization 
be effected by simply failing to make an appropriation for the continu- 
ance of the work of the Subtreasuries. Not all of that work can prop: 
erly be done by the Federal reserve banks and the Treasury at Wash- 
ington. The gold and silver reserves of the United States, which the 
United States holds in trust for its own notes, could not properly be 
left in the custody of the Federal reserve banks, nor could the gold 
settlement fund the Federal reserve banks be properly left in their 
custody. It is 1 that the gold and silver reserves of the 
United States should not be concentrated at one point, but should be 
distributed at convenient points throughout the country. This is neces- 
sary not only from the point of view of economy, but also from the 
point of view of safety. It will be necessary, therefore, to retain the 
properties now occupied by some of the Subtreasuries and their vaults 
and develop a system for the custody of the funds. During the period 
of the war, with the t financial operations cast upon them by the 
Government, the Federal reserve banks have been expanding their 
organizations very soe The Subtreasuries have all been working 
hard in aid of the vernment's financial plans, and I believe there 
has never been a time when the Subtreasuries have been busier than 
they have during the war period. This is a temporary condition which 
will soon come to an end. 

Briefly, my request is that the Senate committee restore the appro- 
priation for the Subtreasuries, in which event I shall endeavor, before 
another general appropriation bill is presented to the Congress, to 
formulate a plan for submission to the Congress for dealing with the 
whole problem in an orderly as well as economical way. 

Cordially, yours, 
CARTER GLASS, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this appropriation of over half 
a million dollars is another of the “ war babies.” These Sub- 
treasuries have been continued ever since the establishment of 
the Federal reserve banks and the regional banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System without a shadow of excuse. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Glass, has himself opposed continuing 
the Subtreasuries. I think it was five years ago that we first 
made a real fight against them in the Senate. At that time 
I believe we were beaten by one vote. Ever since the war be- 
gan, the excuse has been given by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that we should not touch the Subtreasuries until the war 
was over. Now, Mr. President, the war is over; and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has promised that before another legis- 
lative appropriation bill is up for consideration, he will submit 
to the Congress certain legislation that will be necessary, as he 
says, to take care of the funds that are now held at these Sub- 
treasuries. 

I wish to give notice now that I shall never allow an appro- 
priation for Subtreasuries to pass the Senate hereafter without 


a direct vote upon such a proposition. I can demonstrate be- 
yond a question of a doubt that they are unnecessary. We 
might just as well appropriate the money to employ people as 
to keep appropriating money for the maintenance of these 
Subtreasuries. > 7 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the committee restored 
the existing law. The language that is now restored in the bill 
by the Senate committee is exactly in accordance with the 
existing law. What the Senator from Utah says is true. There 
was a very considerable division in the committee on this sub- 
ject; but in view of the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury 
as to the urgent need of not disturbing that situation at this 
particular time, and with what he further said in the letter, 
the committee unanimously agreed to allow this provision to 
Stay in the bill for this year without committing the members 
of the committee to it in the future. That is the situation. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, at this point I ask to be per- 
mitted to state that I have received by telegram and by letter 
a large number of petitions from the city of Chicago asking 
that I present to the body the necessity of retaining the office 
of subtreasurer, the great use the office affords to the business 
community, and also to present that it has been of great serv- 
ice in view of the late emergencies and exigencies which we all 
understand have borne heavily upon business generally. 

I am like the majority of men in this Chamber, I can not 
profess the intimate knowledge of business and banking to jus- 
tify me to say that I could point out wherein these offices were 
absolutely necessary. The senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor] is fortunately blessed with a business capacity acknowl- 
edged by every one in this Chamber that enables him to speak 
more authoritatively on a subject like this than we who simply 
as lawyers have been busy as lawyers and as public men apart 
from matters of finance. But I beg to submit to the body and 
the committee that the bankers who sent the petition are all of 
a very high order of patriotic intelligence, and their policy of 
interest in government and their desire for economy is no less 
than our own. They have asked me also to say that the present 
occupant of the place is a man of independent possession, not 
depending upon the salary, having no need of the compensa- 
tion, and is giving such worthy service through that depart- 
ment that to abolish the office would be a great loss to them. 

Having made this clear, I think I have discharged my duty. 
I ask that the Subtreasury be retained at Chicago, and I shall 
appreciate the courtesy of the committee if it shall be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state to the Senator that the Finance 
Committee of the Senate have agreed that all these Subtreasuries 
shall remain in the bill for the fiscal year. I do not want to take 
the time of the Senate now to state why I think they all ought 
to go out, but I could show in detail the reasons why I think 
to maintain the Subtreasuries is almost a wicked waste of pub- 
lic money. I know that if that could be shown to the Senator 
he would be for the abolishment of the offices as quickly as I 
would. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I not make an inquiry? This bill only 
extends until next year. There will be a new bill next year 
which may remedy the wrong which may arise. 

Mr. SMOOT. The appropriation will have to be made next 
year and the whole question will arise at that time. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then I will not burden the Senate further. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to line 5 
on page 74, the last paragraph read being as follows: 

Temporary employees: For the temporary employment of such ad 
ditional force of clerks and other employees as in the judgment of 
the Secretary of War may be proper and necessary to the prompts 
efficient, and accurate dispatch of official business in the War 
partment and its bureaus, to be allotted by the Secretary of War to 
such bureaus and offices as the exigencies of the existing situation 
may demand, $4,000,000: Provided, That the Secretary of War shall 
submit to Congress on the first day of its next regular session a state- 
ment showing by bureaus or offices the number and designation of the 
persons employed hereunder and the annual rate of compensation paid 
to each: Provided further, That no person shall be employed here- 
under at a rate of compensation in excess of $5,000 per annum, not 
more than five persons shall be employed hereunder at a rate of com- 
pensation in excess of $2,400 por annum each, and not more than 
25 persons shall be employed at a rate of compensation in excess of 
$1, per annum each: Provided further, That detailed estimates 
shall be submitted by the War Department in the annual Book of 
Estimates for the fiscal year 1921 for necessary services of the character 
provided for in this paragraph. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to ask one or two questions re- 
lating’ to the paragraph just read. I should like to ask the 
Senator in charge of the bill what clerks the appropriation of 
$4,000,000 on page 73, line 15, covers. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My understanding is that those are tem- 
porary clerks who came in here due to war conditions. 

Mr. WEEKS, And not a permanent force at all? 


1919. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not a permanent force. The War De- 
partment asked for an increase of $2,000,000 and the committee 
refused to allow it. 

Mr. WEEKS. Has an itemized statement been made to the 
committee relative to the number of clerks employed under this 
appropriation? 

Mr. WARREN. A short time ago, in answer to a resolution 
calling for it, we had returns from every department giving 
the number of clerks employed. I do not happen te have it at 
hand but the number amounted to some 99,000 here in Wash- 
ington at the time. If my memory is correct there were some 
14,000 in the War Department, but I may be incorrect about it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that there 
was a detailed statement put into the hearings on the urgent 
deficiency bill which was passed several days ago in reference 
to this item. I have not that hearing with me, but I think the 
Senator from Utah [Mr, Smoor] has a statement that Gen. 
Lord left with the committee of the exact number of clerks 
covered by this item. The statement was made on another bill 
and therefore I have not the papers with me. I think the 
Senator from Utah took the blue print of the statement. I do 
not know whether he has it with him or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the figures here taken from the blue 
print. Gen. Lord appeared before the subcommittee in relation 
to the $4,000,000 asked for temporary employees. The original 
estimate of a year ago was $11,468,282, of which there was ap- 
propriated $10,277,250, 

Mr. WEEKS. That was for the War Department alone? 

Mr. SMOOT. That was for temporary employees for the War 
Department. Then the estimate for the coming fiscal year was 
for $5,940,570. The House gave $4,000,000, and they figured it 
out about as follows: There were on the Ist of November, 1918, 
17,156 additional employees in the War Department to be paid 
out of this appropriation under the heading of Temporary 
employees.” z 

Mr. WEEKS. That was for next year? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is the number of employees actually 
in service November 1, 1918. Now, the estimated number of 
employees for the first quarter of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, was 10,114, and an average for the whole year of about 
5,500. In other words, the number that will be discharged from 
July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, will cause an average of employees 
in that department of 5,500 under the heading of “Temporary 
employees.” 

Mr. WEEKS. Then there is sure to be a deficit, if there is 
an average number of temporary employees equal to the number 
stated by the Senator from Utah, because 5,500 employees at 
$1,000 a year would require $5,500,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, but 

Mr. WEEKS. They will not be employed at $1,000 a year. 
They will be employed at $1,200. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not on an average, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. WEEKS. Pretty close to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not temporary employees. They will not aver- 
age more than about $1,080, but that will amount to about 
$6,000,000. I will say to the Senator that the Secretary asked 
for $6,000,000, stating that that will cover what they desire. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not know any temporary employees of any 
considerable number employed at the low rate of $1,080, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that was the estimate 
the Secretary gave. There are a great many of these tempo- 
rary employees, and it is just ordinary work requiring no par- 
ticular education or experience. The estimate was for 
$6,000,000, but in questioning the general it developed that 
taking the number of employees they have in each one of the 
divisions, beginning with The Adjutant General’s office and 
following with the Inspector General’s office and the Signal 
Corps, the Quartermaster .Corps, the Chief of Ordnance, the 
Chief of Engineers, the Bureau of Insular Affairs, and the Coast 
Artillery, it did develop that it might not be necessary to have 
an average of 5,500 employees. So the committee of the House 
on the hearings, and also the committee of the Senate, decided 
that there would not be required 5,500 additional employees, 

I can give the Senator, if he wants it, the number of 
employees they have in each one of the departments I have 
mentioned. When added together it shows without any ques- 
tion that they can hardly justify employing that number. Gen. 
Lord, after we went into the details of the case, did say: “ Well, 
perhaps we can get along with less than the $5,940,570; and, 

no doubt, if there is a shortage and more employees required 
than actually appropriated for there will be a deficiency bill, 
anyhow, passed before June 30 of next year, and it can be 
taken care of in that bill.” 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like the attention of the Senator 
from Alabama for a moment. It seems to me, if the number of 


employees estimated for are actually employed, very much more 
than $4,000,000 will be required, and they certainly will be em- 
ployed, in my judgment, unless there is some positive prohibi- 
tion against it. 

Mr. SMOOT. They certainly will be employed if the appro- 
priation is made, I will say to the Senator, and that is one rea- 
son why we thought we would limit the appropriation. I think 
they will be a little more careful in the employment of men and 
women if the appropriation were not actually in their hands, I 
do not believe the department is going to suffer by allowing the 
amount to remain at $4,000,000. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have no amendment to offer. What I par- 
ticularly want to call attention to is the proneness of bureau 
officials to continue employees who happen to be in their serv- 
ice and the indisposition to make any reduction unless there is 
a positive necessity for it. What I am fearful of is that, as to 
these employees, whether absolutely needed or not, there can 
be reasons given for their employment, and there will be a 
large deficiency applying to this particular item next year. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that when Gen. Lord was before the Senate committee 
he, among other things, said: 


š innin; 

beginning with ee a Gaare WE will 
with the fourth quarter we will have 3,000, estimating the pay of these 
clerks on a basis of $1,100 each, and I think that is a little small. 

On that basis he wanted nearly $6,000,000. The committee 
refused to raise the House estimate for exactly the same reason 
the Senator has given, but we did not feel justified in cutting it 
any more, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that we tried to im- 
press upon the officials of all the departments that Congress 
was not going to stand the enormous number of employees that 
have been used in the different departments. Employees. have 
been so crowded that they were stepping on each other's toes. I 
think myself I could have taken 60 per cent of the employees in 
all the departments and, under favorable conditions, they would 
have done more work than the whole 100 per cent have done in 
the past. i 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Yes; 50 per cent more work. ; j 

Mr. SMOOT. For that reason we told not only Gen. Lord 
but every one of the department officials that the employment 
of unnecessary clerks had to cease. 

Mr. WEEKS. I happened to make inquiry the other day and 
I found in one bureau there were about a thousand employees 
doing work about one-half in amount of that in another bureau 
where there were about 12,000 employees. There should be a 
thorough overhauling of the whole system of operations. I do 
not see how you are to prevent the expenditure of $6,000,000 
for this item, including a deficiency of $2,000,000, unless it is 
provided that the number of employees engaged or kept at work 
shall not be more than sufficient to use the $4,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not absolutely necessary to use it, but I 
say to the Senator it will be used, I am quite sure of that, for 
I never have known an appropriation yet made for the purpose 
of employing people that every dollar of it was not expended. - 

Mr. WEEKS. Of course it will be expended. i 

Mr. SMOOT. I want in this connection to say to the Senator 
that there has been introduced in the House and in the Senate 
a number of bills the purpose of which is the same, and that is 
to furnish the record of all the soldiers from the different States 
to the adjutant generals of the States. I was requested by the 
adjutant general of the State of Utah to introduce the bill, and 
I did so, but I had no idea what it was going to cost the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, nor do I believe any Member of 
the House or any Member of the Senate when he introduced the 
bill recognized the enormous expense it would be to the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. That was mentioned by Gen. 
Lord as a great burden that would be placed upon the War De- 
partment if that legislation passed, and if it did become law 
Congress ought to make an appropriation to cover the, expense 
it would entail. 

It was stated by Gen. Lord that, in order to furnish the infor- 
mation asked for within 12 months, it would require over 
1,000 additional employees in the War Department. When that 
legislation comes before the Senate for consideration, I want 
Senators to understand what it is going to cost the Government 
of the United States to execute it. There may be such a de- 
mand from the different States and such pressure brouglit upon 
Members of the House and of the Senate, that they will vote 
for the legislation; but, if they do, I want them to know that 
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undoubtedly there will be over 1,000 employees engaged in the 
War Department for more than a year for that purpose. 

So far as I am concerned, I should prefer to wait a few 
years until we can again get our breath; until the people of the 
United States can ascertain upon what basis their business 
stands; until every father and mother in the country may take 
stock of what they owe, how far they may be able to meet their 
obligations, and what obligations they will have to meet in the 
future. I desire to say, further, that it is not merely the bur- 
dens which they have now to carry, but their burdens will be 
added to for the next few years, and so far as the removal of 
the burdens is concerned there is not a person now 20 years old 
who will live long enough to see those burdens entirely re- 
moved. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head of “ War Department,” on page 75, line 21, 
after the word “ each” where it occurs the second time, to strike 
out “advisory architect, $4,000”; in line 23, after the word 
“each,” to strike out “supervising engineer, $2,750"; and on 
page 76, line 8, after the words “in all,” to strike out “ $410,- 
340,” and insert “ $403,590,” so as to make the clause read: 

Office of Quartermaster General: Chief clerk, $2,750; principal 
clerks, 5 at $2,250 each; 3 at $2,000 each; clerks, 15 of class 4, 
29 of class 3, 50 of class 2, 93 of class 1, 59 at $1,000 each, 10 at 
$900 each; draftsmen, 3 at $1,800 each, 7 at $1,600 each, 5 at 
$1,400 each; hydraulic and sanitary engineer, $2,000; civil engineer, 

5 : electrical engineer, $2,000; electr and mechanical engi- 
neer, $2,250; marine engineer, $3,500; sanitary and heating engineer, 
$1,800; 6 messengers; 14 assistant messengers; 12 laborers; ‘laborer, 
8000; in all, $403,590. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Navy Depart- 
ment,” on page 85, line 3, after the word “ offices,” to strike 
out “on account of the existing emergency,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Temporary employees: For the emplo 
aight force of clerks, messengers, laborers, and other assistants as 
n the judgment of the Secretary of the Navy may be necessary to the 
transaction of official business in the Navy Department and its bureaus 
and offices, as follows. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, after line 5, to insert: 

Office of the solicitor, $10,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, after line 6, to insert: 

Office of the Judge Advocate General, $6,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 85, after line 7, to insert: 
Naval Observatory, $2,250. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 19, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “$1,046,000” and insert“ $1,064,450” ; 
and, in line 24, after the words “ Provided further,” to strike 
out: 

That no person shall be employed hereunder at a rate of compensa- 
tlon in excess of $5,000 per annum, not more than five persons shall 
be employed hereunder at a rate of compensation in excess of $2,400 
per annum each, and not more than 20 persons shall be employed at 
à rute of compensation in excess of $2, per annum each, 

And insert: 

That not more than 49 persons shall be employed hereunder at rates 
of compensation in excess of $2,000 per annum, of whom not more 
than shall be employed at a rate of compensation in excess of 
$2,400 per annum and not more than 10 at a rate of compensation in 
excess of $4,000 per annum, 

So as to make the clause read: 


In all, $1,064,450: Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy shall 
submit to Congress on the first day of its next regular session a state- 
ment showing by bureaus or offices the number and designation of the 
persons employed hereunder and the annual rate of compensation paid 
to each: Provided further, That not more than 49 persons shall be em- 
ployed hereunder at rates of compensation in excess of $2,000 per an- 
num, of whom not more than 39 shall be employed at a rate of compen- 
sation in excess of $2,400 per annum and not more than 10 at a rate 
of compensation in excess of $4,000 per annum: Pr u 
detailed estimates shall be submitted by the Navy Department in the 
annual Book of Estimates for the fiscal year 1921 for necessary services 
of the character provided for in this paragraph. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the amendment on page 
86, beginning in line 5, was made at the request of the Navy 
Department, but they now seem to be of the opinion that the 
language used may cause some difficulty in carrying out what 
they desire, and they have changed the language, though not 
the amount of the appropriation, to conform to their wishes. I 
send to the desk and ask to have read the substitute which they 


propose. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Myers in the chair), The 
amendment to the amendment will be stated. 


yment of such additional tem- 


The Secrerary. In lieu of the amendment proposed by the 
committee inserting the language from line 5 to line 10, on page 
86, it is proposed to insert: 

That not more than 49 ns shall be employed hereunder at rates 
of Sopena in excess of $2,000 per annum, of whom not more than 
10 shall be employed at a rate of compensation in excess of $2,400 per 
annum and not more than $4,000 per annum. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The only change is one of phraseology, 
which clarifies the language. I move the adoption of the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 87, line 3, after the word “including,” to insert “an 
expert historian at $4,000 per annum and two assistants at 
$3,000 per annum each, and,” and in line 8, after the word “ per- 
son,” to insert “except those specifically provided for in this 
paragraph,” so as to make the clause read: s 

Toward the collection or copying and classification, with a view to 
1 of the naval records of the war with the central powers of 

jurope, 3 an expert historian at $4,000 per annum and two 
a nts at $3,000 per annum each, and clerical services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or elsewhere, preparation of maps and illustrations, 
and other necessary incidental expenses, $20,000: Provided, That no per- 
son except those specifically provided for in this paragraph shall be 
employed hereunder at a rate of compensation exceeding $1,800 per 
annum, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 96, after line 23, to strike 
out: 


For rental of additional quarters for the Navy Department, $15,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed; and the Secretary read 
to line 14, on page 106, the last paragraph read being as follows: 

For 5 of rural education, industrial education, physical 
education, and school hygiene, including personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere, and no salary shall be paid hereunder 
in excess of $3,500 per annum, $50,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will say, in relation to the 
item just read, that I shall offer an amendment to it when such 
an amendment will be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed; and the Secretary read 
to line 16, on page 113, the last two paragraphs read being as 
follows: 

Territory of Hawaii: Governor, $7,000; secretary, $4,000; chief 
justice, $6,000; two associate justices, at $5,500 each; in all, 828,000. 

For judges ef circuit courts, at $4,000 each, so much as may be neces- 
sary, for the fiscal year 1920. ‘ 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill why there is no provision in the Hawaiian 
items just read, for the pay of the Federal judges in Hawaii. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator will find that item under 
the head of “ Judicial,” on page 147, of the bill. 

Mr. MYERS. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed; and the Secretary read 
in line 20, on page 115, the last paragraph read being as follows: 

In making readjustments hereunder, the salary of any clerk in any 
class er be fixed by the Postmaster General at $100 below the salar: 
fixed by law for such class and the unused portion of such salary shall 
be used to increase the salary of any clerk in any class entitled thereto 
R not less than $100 above the salary fixed by law for such class, 

he Postmaster General shall ass to the several bureaus, offices, and 
divisions of the Post Office Department such number of the employees 
herein authorized as may be necessary to perform the work aia fasa 
therein; and he shall submit a statement showing such assignment and 
the number employed at the various salaries in the annual Book of 
—- following the estimates for salaries in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator in charge of the bill if this provision regarding 
readjustments and reductions of salary and increases of salary 
by the Postmaster General is new legislation, or whether it is 
usually carried in the bill? I refer to the item on page 115, be- 
ginning in line 8, with reference to readjustments of salaries. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is the existing law, and has been 
carried in the bill for a good many years. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why do we need to carry it in 
the bill, if that is the law? 

Mr. WARREN. That is the law; but it was originally in- 
serted as a part of an annual appropriation bill, and there- 
fore it has been necessary to repeat the language in each an- 
nual appropriation bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then, instead of providing for 
it in each bill, why not provide for it here once for all? 


The Secretary will continue 
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Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that when it was 
first put in the proposition was to try it out, and they asked 
for further time to try it the second year, and since that time 
the matter has not come up on any question as to whether or 
not it should be put in as a regular statute, but it has been 
repeatedly in each appropriation bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Can the Senator tell me how 
long it has been thus repeated on these appropriation bills, 
or about how long? 

Mr. SMOOT. Since three years ago. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Utah says 
since three years ago. 

Mr. WARREN. I should think it was about three years ago 
that it was first put in, or more than that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. How has it worked out? Does 
anybedy know? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand it is to give flexibility in 
the adjustment of salaries between the $200 grade and the 
various salaries. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, the existing law is that the 
promotions may be $200 in grade. Many times it is found 
there are promotions made of those who are not really quali- 
fied to fill the position that is required, and this simply gives 
the Postmaster General a chance to grant a promotion of $100 
instead of $200 and use that difference of $100 in granting 
further promotions to employees who are worthy and have 
qualified themselves for promotion. 

I wish to say to the Senator that as far as any saving of 
money to the Government is concerned, it has not done it un- 
less it has been through greater efficiency on the part of the 
employees. If the report is true, as I read it, it has worked a 
wonderful improvement in the Post Office Department in that 
respect. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If that is the intention, if it is 
a good thing, why not make it a part of the permanent law? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is some reason for the Senator asking 
that question. I think perhaps the present law ought to be 
amended so that this provision will hereafter apply perma- 
nently, but I will state to the Senator that the Postmaster 
General in asking this asked it upon the theory that he be- 
lieves it would be a great improvement and bring about a 
greater efficiency in the department. He says that it has done 
so, and I believe it has. I think those who made the examina- 
tion of the question will also make a similar statement. I 
myself think it would be a very good thing to amend the exist- 
ing law by adding this provision to it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Can the Senator tell me about 
this? I note here it says the Postmaster General may reduce 
a clerk “$100 below the salary fixed by law,” while it says he 
shall use what he saves by doing that by increasing the salaries 
of clerks “ by not less than $100”; that is, he can increase the 
salary of any man from $100 up. 

Mr. SMOOT. Within $100. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
way it reads. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that under the exist- 
ing law the promotions go according to the grade of $200, and 
the Postmaster General could increase here the salary of one 

employee $100 if he saves the $100 on another employee. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. If he saves $500 by reductions, 
he can add that to one increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
mean? 

Shall be used to increase the salary of any clerk in any class entitled 
thereto by not less than $100. 

Why does it not say “by $100”? 

Mr. SMOOT. He can not increase it more than $100, because 
he has only saved $100. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But suppose he has saved $200 
by two reductions and is only going to raise one clerk, can he 
not use the $200 for that purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read it to the Senator as a whole, and 
then I think he will understand it. 

In making readjustments hereunder, the salary of any clerk— 


That is, one clerk, remember— 


in any class may be fixed by the Postmaster GeneraPat $100 below the 
seany fixed by law for such class and the unused portion of such 
salary— 

That is, the $100— 


shall be used to increase the salary of any clerk in any class entitled 
thereto by not less than $100 above the salary fixed by law for such 


class. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Why do you use the words, “by 


not less than $100” there? Why not say, by $100”? 


“By not less than $100,” is the 


Then, what does this language 


1 SMOOT. Because of the fact that he may use only 
of it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why, no. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. “ Not less than $100” means that he shall use 
whatever he has saved on a clerk by increasing the other clerk’s 
salary. In other words, he can not increase the salary of one 
215 unless he saves the $100 from some other employee's 
salary. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know that he can not increase 
salaries unless he saves something to increase with; but what 
I was getting at is, if he reduces five clerks in class 1 he has 
saved $500. Can he use that $500 to increase any other clerk in 
any other class more than $100? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; he can use that to increase the salary of 
five clerks $100 each, and not more than $100. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why does it not say “ increase by 
$100” instead of “by not less than $100”? That is what 
I can not understand. Why not say “ shall be used to increase 
the salary of any clerk in any class entitled thereto by $100” ? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It goes in $100 skips. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why not say so? What is the 
significance of “not less” ? 

Mr. SMOOT. It only emphasizes the fact that the Postmaster 
General shall not have the right to take $100 from one clerk 
and use it in any other way than to give it to another clerk. 
That is the object of it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That may be the object of it, 
but it seems to me that under this language if he saved $200 on 
two clerks of any class he could give one clerk of some other 
class under this wording a $200 increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state to the Senator that that has not 
been the practice. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What I am trying to ascertain 
is what the*Postmaster General can do under this language 
and what it is intended to give him authority to do. It seems to 
me that we ought to strike out the words “not less than” and 
let him increase by $100. f 

eai UNDERWOOD. I think the Senator is mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
find out. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The adjustment of salaries is not by 
steps of $10 or $20 but $100, and if he cuts the salary of one 
clerk to the extent of $100 he can add it to another clerk's 
salary to the extent of $100, no more and no less. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why not say so, then? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is the construction of it. It has 
been passed upon by the comptroller and is workable on that 
basis, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If he has construed this lan- 
guage to mean that, I do not know upon what he bases his con- 
struction. He has been trying to legislate, I suppose. - 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Department of 
Justice,” in the item of appropriation for the office of the Attor- 
ney General, Division of Accounts, on page 120, line 10, after 
the word “ Chief,” to strike out “$2,750” and insert $3,000,” 
and in line 14, after the words “ in all,“ to strike out“ $478,620 ” 
and insert “ $473,870,” so as to read: 

Division of Accounts: Chief, $3,000; administrative accountant, 
$2,500; chief bookkeeper and record clerk, $2,200; clerks—3 of class 
4, 6 of class 3, 6 of class 2, 5 of class 1, 3 at 8900 each ; in all, $473,870. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and continued to the end 
of line 16, on page 126, the last clause read being as follows: 

Commercial attachés: For commercial attachés, to be appointed b 
the Secretary of Commerce, after examination to be held under his 
direction to determine their competency and to be accredited through 
the State Department, whose duties shall be to investigate and report 
upon such conditions in the manufacturing industries and trade of 
foreign countries as may be of interest to the United States; and for 
one clerk to each of said commercial attachés to be paid a salary not 
to exceed $1,500 each and for migra id 1 and subsistence ex- 
penses of officers, rent outside of the District of Columbia, purchase of 
reports, books of reference and 3 traxel to and from the 
United States, exchange on official checks, and all other necessary ex- 
penses not included in the foregoing; such commercial attachés shall 
serve raroa under the Secretary of Commerce and shall report directiy 
to him, $165,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to ask 
the Senator from Alabama with reference to these commercial 
attachés. Can he tell me how many the Secretary of Commerce 
has been appointing and what salary has been paid them? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can give the Senator the information 
in just a moment, I think. I will say, however, that the pro- 
vision is carried in existing law. I think there are 10 or a 
dozen of these attachés. My recollection is—and I think I can 
tell the Senator definitely in a moment—that whatever the 


That is what I am trying to 
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salary is, it is fixed by a law passed by Congress, designating 
the number of men who are to be employed and the amount of 
their salaries. 

Mr: JONES. of Washington. I thought in this case it was a 
Jump-sum appropriation. ‘ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. Whilst I am not sure, I think this 
awas a provision which was put into the law creating the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, though it may have been a subsequent law; 
anyway, it is a law. 

The reading of the bill was resumed on page 126, line 17, the 
last clause read being as follows: 

In all, for inspectors, Steamboat-Inspection Service, $697,950. 

_ Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to ask the 
Senator from Alabama whether the committee considered the 
Proposal with reference to the increase of the salaries of these 
‘employees? I haye received a great many letters and some 
telegrams regarding the steamboat inspectors. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Washington will remember 
that at the last session of Congress there was a special bill 
passed increasing the salaries of these various inspectors. I do 
not know whether or not the Senator has received any requests of 
Hate for the increase of their salaries, but they had a large in- 
crease of salary, I will say to the Senator, a year ago. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have been getting letters re- 
cently, with reference to the assistant inspectors. 

Mr. SMOOT. The assistant inspectors were taken care of 
in the special bill to which I refer, I will say to the Senator, 

The reading of the bill was resumed on line 20, page 127; and 
the xl read to line 11, on page 135, the last paragraph 
read being as follows: 

To determine exper nstan - 
rials essential 1 iti ea 1 
authorized by law, such as the determination of the value of gravity, 
thermal conductivities of materials, mechanical — ei of heat, 
metall cal constants such as specific and latent heats of metals and 
alloys, the electrochemical lent of metals, the velocity of light, 
including data important in the efficient planning of industrial processes, 
and in the effective utilization of the properties of materials, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and in the field, $5,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator in charge of the bill if the subcommittee gave 
any consideration to the estimate of the department for indus- 
trial safety standards, reading: 

To investigate conditions of personal hazard in industrial and mer- 
cantile estab! ents— 

And so forth. 

They sent in an estimate of $25,000 covering that, and it im- 
pressed me as a very desirable appropriation. I see that there 
is nothing in the bill about it, and I wondered whether the sub- 
committee investigated that estimate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that so far as the Senate subcommittee is concerned, we did not 
go into that estimate. It was before the House. The matter 
was estimated for. The House turned it down, and in the testi- 
mony before the Senate subcommittee it was not insisted on by 
anyone from. the Bureau of Standards. I do not mean to say 
that they objected to it, but they did not push it, and the Senate 
‘committee did not include it in the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Will the Senator tell me who 
appeared before the committee from the bureau? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Dr. Stratton appeared on other items, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He represented the bureau? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Did the committee consider the 
estimate sent down for standardization and testing of mechani- 
ical appliances, the estimate reading: 

To develop methods of testing and standardizing machines, motors, 
tools, measuring instruments— 

And so forth, for the purpose of adopting and making publie 
an industrial safety code? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Dr. Stratton appeared before the com- 
mittee; and if the Senator will refer to his testimony before the 
Senate committee, on page 132, he will find that those items 
were not stressed, As there were many large appropriations in 
this bill for the Bureau of Standards anyhow, the Senate com- 
mittee did not include those items that were not particularly 
urged on their attention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frenavp in the chair). 
The Secretary will continue the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head of “Judicial,” on page 146, line 23, after “$4,500, 
to insert “nine law clerks, one for the Chief Justice and one 
for each Associate Justice, at not exceeding $3,600 each”; and, 
on page 147, line 2, after the words “in all,” to strike out 


“ $153,500” and insert. “$185,900,” so as to make the clause 


eme Court: Chief Jı 4 
4140 each ; marshal $4500 rip 9 — — n ang tot the Chie = 
tice and one for each Associate Justice, at not exceeding $3,600 each: 
nine sten 5 clerks, one for the Chief Justice and one for each 
Associate Justice, at not exceeding $2,000 each; in all, $185,900, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next: amendment was on page 147, line 5, after the word 
“at,” to strike out“ $7,000 each” and insert “$8,500 each from 
March 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, both dates inclusive,” and, in 
line 9, after the words “in all,” to strike out “ $265,500” and 
insert $331,500,” so as to make the clause read: 

Circuit Courts of A ponas Thirty- 
each from March 1, 1911 „ to June 30, 1020 e 
clerks of circuit courts of appeals, at $3,500 each; messenger, to act as 
librarian and crier, circuit court of appeals, eighth circuit, $3,000; 
in all, $331,500, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. By inadvertence the words “per an- 
num” were left out in the arrangement of the judicial salaries 
in several places. I have a memorandum where they should be 
inserted and I ask that the clerks at the desk, if there is no 
objection, insert them. ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FerNALD in the chair), 
Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

The next amendment was, on page 147, line 11, after the 
word “at,” to strike out “$6,000 each, $582,000” and insert 
“$7,500 each from March 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, both dates 
inclusive, $776,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

District courts: Ninety-seven district judges, at $7,500 each from 
March 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, both dates inclusive, $776,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 147, line 14, after the word 
“at,” to strike out “$6,000 each” and insert “$7,500 each 
from March 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, both dates inclusive,” 
and in line 16, after the words “in all,” to strike out 516,200“ 
and insert $20,200,” so as to make the clause read: 

District court, banat of Hawaii: Two judges, at $7,500 cach 
from March 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, both dates inclusive; clerk, 
$3,000; reporter, $1,200; in all, $20,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 147, line 18, after the 
word “judge,” to strike out “$5,000” and insert “$7,500 per 
annum from March 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, both dates in- 
clusive,” and in line 19, after the words “ in all,” to strike 
out “$8,000” and insert “ $11,333.34,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

s judge, 500 r annu 
9 Rare J 101 Na nae 1920, both ay secures olaria 
$3,000; in all, $14,333.34. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 148, line 2, after the words 
“ Chief justice,“ to strike out “$7,500” and insert “at $8,500 
per annum from March 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, both dates in- 
clusive”; in line 4, after the word “at,” to strike out “$7,000 
each” and insert 88,500 each from March 1, 1919, to June 30, 
1920, both dates inclusive”; and in line 15, after the words “ in 
all,” to strike out “ $36,710” and insert $42,043.34,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

of A „ District of Columbia: Chief justice, at $8,500 per 
— . — arch 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, both dates inclusive; two 
associate justices, at $8,500 each from March 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, 
both dates inclusive; clerk, $3,250, and $250 additional as custodian 
of the Court of Appeals Bu ding; assistant or 1 75 clerk, $2,250; 
reporter, $1,500: Provid „ That the reports issued by him shall not be 
sold for more than $5 per volume; crier, who shall also act as stenog- 
rapher and typewriter in the clerk s office when not engaged in court 
room, $1,200; three messengers, at $720 each; three stenographers, one 
for the chief justice and one for each associate justice, at $1,200 each; 
necessary expenditures in the conduct of the clerk's office, $1,000; in 
all, $42,043.34, one-half of which shall be paid from the revenues of 
the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 148, line 18, after the word 
“justice,” to strike out “$6,500” and insert “$7,500 from 
Mareh 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, both dates inclusive”; in line 
19, after the word “at,” to strike out “$6,000” and insert 
“$7,500 each from March 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, both dates 
inclusive"; and in line 23, after the words “in all,” to strike 
out “ $43,100” and insert “ $54,433.34,” so as to make the clause 
read: * 

District of Columbia: Chief justice, $7,500 from 
e ri 4078.75 June 30, 4920. both dates inclusive; five associate 
justices, at $7,500 each from March 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, both 


clusive; six stenographers, one for the chief justice and one 
3 associate justice, at $1,100 each; in all, $54,433.34, one-half 


a which shall be paid from the revenues of the District of Columbia, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 149, line 18, after the word 
“at,” to strike out “$7,000 each” and insert “$8,500 each from 
March 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, both dates inclusive”; and in 
line 22, after the words “in all,” to strike out “$54,840” and 
insert “ $64,840,” so as to make the clause read: 

Court of Customs Appeals: Presiding judge and four associate judges, 
at $8,500 each from March 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, both dates in- 
clusive; marshal, $3,000; clerk, $3,500; assistant clerk, $2,000; five 
stenographic clerks, at 36382 each; stenographic reporter, $2,500; 
messenger, $840; in all, $64,840. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 150, line 8, after the word 
Justice,“ to strike out “$6,500” and insert at $8,000 per an- 
num from March 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, both dates inclusive“; 
in line 10, after the word “at,” to strike out “$6,000” and in- 
sert “$7,500 each from March 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, both 
dates inclusive”; and in line 18, after the words “in all,” to 
strike out “$59,080” and insert “ $69,080,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Court of Claims: Chief Justice, at 88,000 per annum from March 1, 
1919, to June 30, 1920, both dates inclusive; four judges, at $7,500 
each from March 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, both dates inclusive; chief 
clerk, $3,500; assistant clerk, $2,500; balliff, $1,500; clerks—two at 

1,600 each (one of whom shall be a stenographer), one $1,400, two at 
$1200 each; four stenographers, at $1,200 each; chief messenger, 

, ; two assistant messengers; three firemen; three watchmen ; ele- 
vator conductor, $720; two laborers ; two charwomen ; in all, $69,080. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 8 on page 153, the 
last clause read being as follows: z 

Sec, 6. That all civilian employees of the Governments of the United 
States and the District of Columbia who receive a total of compensa- 
tion at the rate of $2,500 per annum or less, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this section, shall receive, during the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1920, additional compensation at the rate of $240 per annum. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from Alabama allow this sec- 
tion to go over, as there will be a contest over it, and after we 
get through with the bill we can then call for a quorum. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, It is not subject to amendment at this 
time, because there is no Senate committee amendment. It will 
have to go over until we finish the bill, as far as that item is 
concerned, because an agreement has been made that the Senate 
committee amendments shall be considered first. 

Mr. SMOOT. This section contains the amendment of. the 
committee in relation to the War Risk Insurance Bureau. I 
think the whole section had better go over, and then we will take 
it up when we get a quorum here. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection to the section going 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the section, 
including the amendment of the committee on page 153, will be 
passed over. 


The reading of the bill was continued. 
: The next amendment was, on page 158, after line 14, to 
nsert: 


Sec. 8. That a joint commission is created to be known as the 
“Joint Commission on Reclassification of Salaries,” which shall consist 
of three Senators, who will be Members of the Sixty-sixth Congress, 
to be appointed by the President of the Senate, and three Representa- 
tives, who will be Members of the Sixty-sixth Congress, to be appointed 
by the Speaker. Vacancies occurring in the membership of the com- 
mission shall be filled in the same manner as the original appointments. 

It shall be the duty of the commission to investigate the rates of 
compensation paid to civilian employees by the municipal government 
and the various executive departments and other governmental estab- 
lishments in the District of Columbia, except the navy yard and the 
Postal Service, and report by bill or otherwise, as soon as practicable, 
what reclassification and readjustment of compensation should be made 
so as to provide uniform and equitable pay for the same character of 
5 throughout the District of Columbia in the services enu- 
merated. 

The commission is authorized to sit during the sessions or recess of 
Congress, to send for persons and papers, to administer oaths, to sum- 
mon and cOmpel the attendance of witnesses, and to employ such per- 
sonal services and incur such expenses as may be necessary to carry out 
the ad ey of this section. 

The heads of the various governmental services and the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia shall furnish office space and equip- 
ment, detail officers and employees, furnish data and information, and 
make investigations whenever requested by the commission in connec- 
tion with the purposes of this section. 

For 8 of the expenses authorized to be incurred, there is 
appropriated $25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be 
available immediately and to be disbursed upon vouchers approved by 
the commission, which approval shall be conclusive upon the accourt- 
ing officers of the Treasury Department. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to make a suggestion, or, 
rather, to ask the opinion of the Senator from Alabama upon a 
suggestion with reference to this commission. I am heartily in 
favor of the object and purposes of the commission. I think it is 
very important, and we ought to have had it quite a good while 
ago. I intended to make this suggestion before the committee 
when the bill was up for consideration, but the Senator knows 
how we were pressed for time and how we had to have a meeting 
in the afternoon and a great many Senators had to be in the 


Senate. I could not be there, and I did not have an opportunity 
to suggest it. 

I suggest that this commission ought to be composed of Sena- 
tors and Representatives of the present Congress who are going 
out of Congress, and I wish to state to the Senator why I think 
so. The Senator knows as well as I do that Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are just as busy as they can be with the ordinary 
duties of Senators and Representatives with the business that is 
brought before them. We really do not have the opportunity to 
attend committee meetings now as we ought to doit. The result 
of taking Senators and Representatives who are Members of 
Congress will be that they will, of course, give as much time as 
they can to the work, but probably there will be two or three or 
three or four in attendance at a meeting at a time, and they will 
have to perform the duties when probably they would like to be 
at home taking a rest or something of that sort, or they will 
have to neglect the active duties of their position. 

There are Senators and Representatives who are going out 
of Congress who are some of the ablest Members of the Senate 
and the House, men who are thoroughly familiar with the con- 
ditions we seek to remedy by this amendment. I think men 
who are familiar with those conditions ought to be on this 
commission. From these gentlemen I have no doubt we can 
get a sufficient number to serve upon the commission. We shall 
probably have to provide compensation for them, but I think 
that is entirely proper. If we could get three Members of 
the Senate who are going out and three Members of the House 
who are going out they could devote all their time to this work, 
and could probably have their report ready for us by the 
meeting of our next regular session. These Senators and 
Representatives are just as competent men as we have in either 
body, and they would render just as valuable service in con- 
nection with this work. I believe we will get a great deal 
better result and more rapid work by having a commission 
of that kind than to have the commission as proposed here. I 
ask the Senator whether any consideration was given to that 
matter? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD... No; the suggestion was not made at 
all and has not been considered, but I do think the suggestion 
of the Senator is worthy of consideration. If the Senator de- 
sires to offer an amendment we can consider it now, or, if the 
Senator will allow it to stay as it is when it goes to conference, 
the whole matter will be in conference and I will make the 
suggestion to the House conferees. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does the Senator think what I 
have suggested would be in conference and that the conferees 
would have a right to report something of this sort? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly it would all be in con- 
ference, because the House could vote such changes in refer- 
ence to the personnel of the commission as they saw fit. I do 
not wish to commit myself on the question now, but I think 
the question is worthy of very serious consideration. Ifthe Sen- 
ator desires not to offer an amendment to the bill I will be 
glad to call it to the attention of the House conferees and dis- 
cuss it very thoroughly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I believe with that statement 
from the Senator in charge of the bill I will not take the time 
of the Senate to offer the amendment, if the matter is to be 
in conference. I hope the Senator will give the suggestion his 
thought and consideration in the meantime, and that the adop- 
tion of this section by the Senate without any controversy will 
not make him feel that he is absolutely bound to adhere to its 
terms, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think after our- conversation here on 
the floor, without objection from anyone, I would be justified 
in agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. With that understanding I shall 
not offer the amendment, but I do hope the conference com- 
mittee will consider the suggestion. 

Mr. WARREN. I think it is entirely worthy of consider- 
ation. We might have to examine the situation to see whether 
we would be able to find those who would accept the position. 
That is the only doubt I have in my mind. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not believe there would 
be any trouble, because we have to provide compensation for 
them. We could not expect those men to work for nothing, 
but I believe it would be money saved to pay men of that kind 
probably $1,000 a month until they submit their report, and we 
could require them, probably, to submit a report in six months 
or something like that. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 160, to insert: 


Sec. 9. Public Buildings Commission : With a view to the control and 
allotment of space in owned or leased Government buildings in the 
District of Columbia, a public bulidings commission is hereb 


to be composed of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of 


created . 
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the Senate and two other members of said committee, to les rman 
by said e the chairman of the Committee on Public dings 
‘and Grounds of the Senate and two other 

to be appointed by said the chairman 
| Appropriations of the House of 
bers said committee, to be ey hin by said chairman, the chairman 
of the Committee on blic ildings and Grounds of the House of 
‘Representatives, and two other members of said committee, to be 


long the: 

Capitol Building and Grounds, the officer in charge of 
an 8 and the Supervising Architect or the Acting 9 
Architect of the Treasury during any vacancy in said office. Sai 
commission shall elect one of its members as chairman of the com- 
mission and is authorized to employ suck expert clerical or other 
services as it may deem necessary. 

Any vacancies in said commission shall be filled in the same manner 
as the original appointments were made. 

Said commission shall have the absolute control of and the allotment 
of all space in the several ponie buildings owned or buildings leased by 
the United States in the District of Columbia, with the exception of the 
Executive Mansion and office of the President, Capitol Building, the 
Senate and House Office Buildings, the Capitol power plant, and the 
Soe arg Library Building, and shall from time to dime assign and 
allot, for the use of the several activities of the Government, such 
spa 


ce, 
For expenses of said commission, $10,000, to be immediately available 
and remain available until expended and to be paid out on youchers 
signed by the chairman of sald commission, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I move to amend the amendment 
by inserting on line 6, page 161, after the words “ power plant” 
and the comma, the words “ the buildings under the jurisdiction 
of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that amendment to the amend- 
ment should be agreed to. It merely brings the buildings of the 
Smithsonian Institution within the general plan. I think it is a 
proper amendment to the committee amendment, and I accept it. 

Mr. LODGE. Those buildings are all provided for now by 
statute and placed under the control of the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, since the pending bill 
was reported to the Senate a revenue bill has been passed pro- 
viding a change of compensation for the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue and providing for deputy commissioners of in- 
ternal revenue. I have talked with members of the committee 
nbout the changes of the law. In the revenue bill there is a 
provision made which authorizes the appointment and payment 
of the salaries of these officers up to the Ist day of July next, 
but there is no provision of law to carry their salaries after that 
date. I therefore desire to offer an amendment to conform to 
existing law and to provide those salaries after the Ist day of 
July. I send the amendment which I propose to the Secretary’s 
desk, á 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Alabama will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 53, line 5, after the numerals 
“ $10,000 ” and the semicolon, it is proposed to insert: 

Assistant commissioner, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Alabama will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 53, line 5, after the words “ deputy 
commissioners,” it is proposed to strike out the words “two at 
$4,000 each, one $3,600,” and to insert in lieu thereof “ five, at 
$5,000 each.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. That completes the committee amend- 
ments. I will ask the Secretary to now state the committee 
amendment which was passed over. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move to amend the committee 
amendment on page 154, line 21, by striking out the words 
“except that” and inserting the article “The,” and on line 23 
to strike out the words “ at one-half the rate.” That would make 
the amendment read: 

The employees of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance shall receive 
increased compensation allowed by this section for other employees. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask the Senator if he will not with- 
hold that suggestion until the amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee may be read. That has not yet been done. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thought that had been done, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. 

Mr. LODGE. It has not been read. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well. 

The Secretary. The committee amendment passed over was, 
in section 6, page 154, line 21, after the date “ January 1, 1916,” 
to insert “except that employees of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance shall receive increased compensation at one-half the 
rate allowed by this section for other employees: Provided, That 
employees of said bureau who are compensated at rates below 


$400 per annum shall receive additional compensation at the 
rate of 60 per cent of the annual rates of compensation received 
by such employees,” so as to read: 


per eent of the annual rates of compensation 
received by such employees, 

This amendment Mr. Curtis proposes to amend on page 154, 
line 21, by striking out, before the word “ employees,” the words 
“except that“ and inserting the article “the”; and, on line 23, 
after the word “ compensation,” by striking out the words “at 
one-half the rate.” 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Presidént, I offered this amendment in the 
committee, but it was voted down. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

po PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurs Hardwick Moses Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Henderson New Smoot 
Beckham Johnson, Cal Norris Sterling 
Calder Jones, N. Mex, Nugent Swanson 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash, Pittman omas 
Cummins Kendrick ollock Thompson 
Curtis Kenyon Pomerene ‘Townsend 
Dillingham Kirby ell 
Fernald La Follette R Underwood 
Fletcher Lenroot Robinson Vardaman 
. 15 i tara 8 arren 
relinghuysen eppard eeks 
Gay McKellar Sherman Williams 
Gronna McLean Shields Wolcott 
Hale McN: Simmons 
Harding Martin, Ky. Smith, Ga 


Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] are detained on official 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names, There is a quorum present. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis] to the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to take up 
unnecessarily the time of the Senate in discussing this ques- 
tion. What I want is to have the employees of the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau put on the same plane as to salary as the 
employees of other bureaus of the Government. I know it is 
contended that when these clerks were employed their salaries 
were fixed so as to include the $120 allowance made last year 
in the appropriation bill to the regular statutory employees of 
the Government, but I do not think these clerks were employed 
with any such understanding. 

I wish to read two telegrams that were sent to clerks ap- 
pointed in the War Risk Insurance Bureau to show that there 
was no indication of that kind given to them. Here is a tele- 
gram sent out on September 11, reading as follows: 

Appointed clerk, Bureau of War Risk Insurance, New National 
Museum, Tenth and B Streets, $1,100 per annum. Report immediately, 
or before September 20. Services urgently needed. Early promotion, if 
service proves satisfactory. Wire. 

The person who received that telegram reported, was em- 
ployed at $1,100, has received no increase, and is still working 
for the bureau. 

I read another telegram, dated September 14, which is as 
follows: 

Appointed typist, $1,100 per annum, War Risk Insurance, Chance of 
cada em if merited, good. ire earliest can report at destination, 

ervice urgently needed. . 

That young lady reported. She started to work at $1,100 
and is still drawing $1,100. It will be seen that a promise of 
promotion was offered, but it has not been kept; and yet in this 
bill, instead of getting the allowance that has been given to 
other Government clerks, the employees of the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau are only given one-half, I hope the amendment 
offered by me will be agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to say that 
there is no item in this bill to which the subcommittee in 
charge of it gave more careful consideration than this item in 
reference to the bonus to the employees of the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau. It was left out of the bill last year, for the rea- 
son that it has been the policy of the Congress in adopting this 
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bonus not to apply it to those bureaus that were entirely war 


emergency bureaus, and the committee last year had the idea 
that the War Risk Insurance Bureau was of that class, al- 
though so far as the insurance features of that bureau are con- 
cerned it becomes a permanent bureau. 

The reason the distinction was made between the old bureaus 
and departments of the Government and the war emergency 
bureaus which were established here, was that the clerks in 
the emergency bureaus were paid out of a lump sum; there was 
no limitation; there was no statutory provision for those tem- 
porary clerks; and undoubtedly they were paid a great deal 
more salary than the clerks in the regular bureaus. The effort 
of the Congress and of the committees of Congress was to equal- 
ize those salaries, to take care of the statutory clerks whose 
salaries were not increased and of the clerks in the old bureaus. 
re under lump-sum appropriations who were on the same 

sis. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does not the Senator think that the fact that 
these clerks received telegrams stating that they were ap- 
pointed at $1,100, and that there would be early promotion, 
entitles them to some consideration? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think that alone should deter- 
mine the matter. We could not increase the clerical force of 
the Government and their salaries to an amount perhaps of 
$4,000,000 or $5,000,000 a year because the head of a bureau 
wired one or two clerks that, if they would come here, he 
would give them an increase over their initial salary. That 
would be an impossible proposition. It might have been a very 
unjust thing for the head of the bureau to have done; but it 
would not justify Congress in giving a general increase all 
along the line. However, that is not my argument. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I merely want to make one 
Suggestion, if the Senator will permit me. I will not take up 
any of the Senator's time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I only read two telegrams, but I had at least 
50 clerks, who were employed at $1,100, tell me that they had 
received similar telegrams. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, That may be; but I want to come to 
the real details, Young ladies employed in the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance came before the committee and urged this in- 
crease. They all believed they were getting smaller salaries 
than anybody else—I have no doubt about that—because they 
could point to a clerk here or a clerk there in some other de- 
partment or bureau who was getting more salary than they 
did; but we sent for the heads of this bureau and examined 
them, and also had a report from the efficiency commission of 
the Government, and we found that their salaries last year were 
placed on a basis to equalize the increase of $120 which we gave 
to the statutory clerks, Unless we are willing to reject the 
testimony of Mr. Brown, the head of the Efficiency Bureau of 
the Government, whom we sent down there to look into this 
matter and report to us, we must believe that these clerks got 
that $120 last year by reason of its being provided in the lump- 
sum appropriation that was made to run the bureau. 

Mr. SMOOT. One hundred and twenty-nine dollars was the 
actual average. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from Utah calls my atten- 
tion to the fact that the actual amount which they got by way 
of increase was $129, That being the case, if the Senate gave 
them the entire increase of $240 carried in this bill, instead of 
equalizing their salaries with the salaries of other clerks of the 
Government on the statutory roll, we would be putting them 
$120 above the other clerks. We have attempted to equalize 
the salaries. We have carefully examined the facts, and there 
was not a dissenting voice in the committee as to what the re- 
sult was after we heard the testimony. I am absolutely cer- 
tain, from the testimony, that if we let this bill remain as it is, 
we put the clerks in the War Risk Insurance Bureau on exactly 
the same basis of pay as the average pay in the general statu- 
tory bureaus of the Government. 

i Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MCKELLAR in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I merely wish to correct one statement the 
Senator made, I think the Senator meant there was not a dis- 
senting voice in the subcommittee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is what I meant. 

Mr. CURTIS. The amendment which I offered in the full 
committee did have two or three votes. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is correct. The full com- 
mittee did not make the investigation. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is true. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was made by the subcommittee, and 
the subcommittee reached a united verdict on it. This question 
involves a number of millions of dollars. It is a question which 
your committee investigated and on which it called for expert 
testimony. I do not think there is any doubt about it; and I 
think the Senate ought to reject the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr, President, I desire to ask the Senator a 
question, for this matter has been called to my attention a good 
many times. I understood the Senator from Alabama to say— 
and I intend to accept what he says with regard to it—that with 
the provisions of this bill as they are, the clerks in the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau will be getting just as much pay as the clerks 
in the other departments for the same kind of work. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They will be getting the same basis of 
pay. Of course, there is a varisition as to individuals. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But as to the basis of pay, they will be 
put on an identical basis with the statutory clerks in the Goy- 
ernment employ now, with the bonus added. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I have had a great desire to have 
all of the employees of the Government receive equal treatment 
under this provision. Thé bill passed the House with no mention 
whatever of the Bureau of Wa. Risk Insurance, as it was not 
provided for in the bill a year ago. The Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance, when it began to employ clerks, typists, and stenog- 
raphers shortly after its organization, paying them out of a lump 
sum, paid higher wages than most any other department of the 
Government. Senators know themselves that they lost their own 
clerks; they were taken away from them; and many of them 
went to the War Risk Insurance Bureau. In the investigatior a 
year ago it developed that they were paid higher salaries than 
the clerks in many of the other departments when the clerks in 
the other departments were paid an additional amount of $120, 
as they were a year ago. 

When the House passed the pending bill, as I said, they gave 
a $240 increase instead of the $120 which was given a year 
ago; but they still left out the War Risk Insurance Bureau, and 
we began an investigation as to whether that was fair to that 
bureau. It developed—and I have the figures here to prove it 
that between the passage of the legislative bill for the present 
fiscal year and the present time there has been an average. in- 
crease of $129 in the salaries of employees in that bureau. That 
increase was made upon the order of the head of the department 
of which the bureau is a part. The Bureau of Efficiency, with 
Mr. Brown at its head, went into the whole question. I have 
here a long statement, which I do not wish to burden the Senate 
with at this time, showing that that increase was made; and 
not only that, but it is now agreed that there shall be further 
increases in the bureau after a service of three months. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. ; 

Mr. CURTIS. Those increases have not been given. I have 
read 2 telegrams on the subject, and I could have read 50 
more. 

Mr. SMOOT. No matter whether this provision is adopted or 
not, they are going to receive the agreed increases. If the 
Senator doubts it, I have here a statement from the Bureau of 
Efficiency stating just what the agreement was and how the 
salaries should be increased. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, are these all temporary 
salaries? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are all paid out of a lump sum. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. But are they temporary—for one year? 

Mr. SMOOT., No. A 

Mr. LODGE. They are not statutory clerks. ` 

Mr. SMOOT. They are not statutory salaries. They are 
fixed by the bureau at the time they are employed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
within three months the employees of this bureau will be receiv- 
ing the same as the employees of other bureaus? 

Mr. SMOOT. They wiH receive the same as the other em- 
ployees will receive if the others get the $240 increase, and the 
employees in the Bureau of War Risk Insurance get only the 
$120. That $120, given to the employees of the War Risk Bu- 
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reau, places them upon an equality with the others, as nearly 
as it is possible to place the employees of all of the departments 
of our Government upon an equality. 

I know that the employees of the bureau say that the average 
compensation in that bureau is not as high as in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, or the Federal Trade Commission, or the 
Quartermaster General’s Department, or the Department of 
Commerce. That is very easily accounted for. There are over 
5,500 employees in the War Risk Bureau drawing a salary of 
$1,100; or, in other words, they are all employees from typists 
down. I have here a letter from the Civil Service Commission 
in which it is stated that many of those employees receiving 
$1,080 are doing work that requires no preparation and no par- 
ticular ability, and therefore the Civil Service Commission think 
the salaries they are receiving now, if the $120 is added, will be 
ample. 

Every young lady who appeared before the committee who 
was asked what salary she was receiving was receiving over 
$1,300, and with the $120 added it means that they will be 
receiving about $1,450 a year; and there are a great many of 
them. I could go into the details and tell just exactly how 
many there are, but I believe enough has been said to show the 
Senate that the committee wanted to do the right thing by all 
of the employees of the Government. 

If an effort should be made upon the part of any Senator to 
increase the $240 bonus to $360, then, of course, of necessity, the 
$120 increase for the War Risk Insurance Bureau ought to be 
increased to $240. That should be done in case the other bonus 
is increased to $360. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will state that I made an investigation 
and came to the same conclusion that the committee did; but I 
should like to ask the Senator whether he has information 
there as to the lowest salaries paid in this bureau? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I can tell the Senator in just a few mo- 
ments what they are, and there are only a few of the employees 
who are receiving less than $1,100. I will run through this state- 
ment, and tell, in a moment, just what departments they are in. 

The filers in the section of correspondence are receiving $1,140. 
Whatever filers there are are receiving to-day $1,140. 

The typists in the same section are receiving $1,140. 

The sorters—that is, the incoming sorters, meaning those who 
sort the mail as it comes into the section—receive $1,080; and 
the sorters on the outgoing mail, where it is distributed to the 
desks of the heads who handle it in detail, receive $1,140. 

In the claims division the typists receive $1,140, and they are 
the only employees in that whole division who receive less than 


Mr. LENROOT. Has the Senator a memorandum there of 
any that receive a salary of $660? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will run through them and see. 

There are the graphotype operators, who receive $900; the 
miscellaneous mail clerks receive $1,080; the numbering clerks 
receive $1,080; the dropping and stitching clerks receive $1,080; 
and the punchers receive $900. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it the Senator’s understanding that that 
is the lowest salary that is paid in the bureau? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that that is the 
lowest salary that is being paid in the bureau to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT subsequently said: I ask that following my 
statement made a few moments ago to haye printed in the 
Record a memorandum furnished by the head of the Bureau of 
Efficiency in relation to just what has been done in the way of 
increased salaries in the War Risk Insurance Bureau. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave is 
granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

. JANUARY 24, 1919. 
Memorandum, 

At the hearings before the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House last year, the representatives of the Bureau of Efficiency and 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance promised the committee that the 
would fix standard salaries for the different kinds of work performed 
in the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and pay the employees according 
to the value of their services as nearly as that ue could be de- 
termined. This work was undertaken by representatives of the 
Bureau of Efficiency, and the standard salaries were designated. These 
standard salaries were submitted first to officers of the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau and later to representatives of the House Com- 


mittee on Appropriations. In most cases this standardization has re- 
saima an ruising the pay of employees engaged on the different kinds 
of work. 

Entrance salaries of $1,000 for clerks and typists and $1,100 for 
stenographers were fixed by officers of the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance last spring. At about the same time the entrance salary for 
clerks and typiste was raised by tbe War Department to $1,100 and 
for stenographers to $1.200, with a promise of an automatic promo- 
tion of $100 at the end of three months’ service. his created dis- 
satisfaction among the employees of the Bureau of War Risk In- 


surance and since the classification work required considerable time 
it was finally decided by the Bureau of Efficiency in the early part of 
August to recommend that an automatic increase be given to all 
employees of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance who d been in 
the bureau three months and who had not been promoted. This in- 
crease was made effective August 16. A little later great difficulty was 
experienced in securing satisfactory eligibles from the Civil Service 
register at the entrance salaries offered by the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance and with a view to overcoming this difficulty, the Bureau of 
Efficiency recommended that the entrance salary of clerks and typists 
be raised from $1,000 to $1,100, and of stenographers from $1,100 to 
81,200. This recommendation was also adopted. Shortly after this a 
third recommendation was made that any clerks and typists who had 
been appointed by the bureau at less than $1,100, and any stenographers 
who had been appointed at less than $1,260 and who were receiving 
less than those salaries should be promoted to those salaries. This 
recommendation was also adopted. These various recommendations 
were made because it was found that under the classification these 
blanket increases would in very few cases raise the pay of the cm- 
ployees above the standards that were being prepared. In the early. 
p of September the Bureau of Efficiency began to submit to the 

ureau of War Risk Insurance its standard salaries for the different 
kinds of work. These were generally adopted and promotions under 
them put into effect. These standards are shown in the tables ap- 
pended to this memorandum. In many cases the promotions made under 
these standards did not bring the clerks up to the standards because 
it was felt that at the first rating no one should be promoted more 
than $240 a year, no one should be promoted to more than the standard 
salary for the work he was doing, and no one should be promoted 
who had not been in the bureau at least three months. 

On July 1 the average salary of employees in the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance was $1,017. The average salary on December 1 was $1,119, 
or an increase of $102. This increase was due to the blanket promo- 
tions, to the raising of entrance salaries, and to the increases under 
the standard salaries that had been adopted by the bureau. Since 
December 1 further standard salaries have been submitted to the bureau 
that, when adopted and 5 ü made under them, will bring the 
average salary up to $1,141, or an average increase of $124. 

The question to be considered is whether or not the blanket increase 
of $240 or some other amount should be granted to the employees of 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. In fixing the standard salaries 
shown in the accompanying schedules, the Bureau of Efficiency endeay- 
ored to take into account the increased cost of living, the compensation 
paid in other offices of the Government and in commercial establishments, 
and these standards are intended to correspond to the pay in other offices 
of the Government where the bonus of $120 is paid. An examination of 
the standard salary schedules attached will aid in determining what bonus 
should be given the employees in the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

It should be stated that because of the rule which was adopted that 
no promotion should be made until an employee had served at least 
three months, and that no promotion should be made of more than $240 
at one time, there are still thousands of persons in the bureau who are 
receiving less than the standadr pay fixed for ihe kinds of work they 
are performing. Under the rules laid down for fixing the value of the 
services of employees a clerk performing a quantity and quality of work 
far above the standard might be paid more than the standard salary, 
but since the first ratings were made in great haste, and were therefore 
more or less imperfect, the rule was adopted that no promotion above 
the standard salary should be made at the first rating. 

The salaries have been standardized and promotions made under them 
in the following divisions: Allotments and allowances, accounts, ac- 
tuarial, and compensation and claims. The standard salaries, and 
recommendations for promotions under them, have been submitted in 
the following offices, but so far as we are informed the promotions have 
not yet been made: Administrative, insuiance, legal, and receipts and 
disbursements, 

The increases that have been made in the salaries pra to employees 
in the Bureau of War Risk Insurance since Jast July have amounted to 
more than a million dollars a year. - The recommendations already made, 
but which have not yet been acted on by the bureau, will bring this 
amount up to $1,300,000 a year. With subsequent ratings under these 
standard salaries, this amount will be still further increased. The 
amount of this increase can not be stated at this time. 


JaNvaRny 24, 1919. 
Bureau or War Risk INSURANCE, ACCOUNTING DIVISION. 


DESCRIPTION OF WORK BY POSITIONS, 


1. Adding-machine operator, $1,140: Lists amounts on adding machine 
and gets total. No discretion, no ju ent. 

2. Adjuster, first grade, $1,500 : Adjusts the amount of an award in 
case of death, discontinuance, duplication, or changes in family relations. 
Has to understand the law and be good at figures. 

8. Adjuster, second grade, $1,320: Makes adjustments in amounts 
allowed for insurance and compensation in case of changes, Cases 
simpler than amendment or death cases. 

4. Adjuster of progress cards, $1,320: Really a third-grade book- 
keeper. Located in disbursing office. Adjusts totals on progre cards if 
errors are discovered there. Sends information to bookkeeping division, 

5. Bookkeeper, first grade, $1,620 : Is responsible for helping the ad- 


‘| ministrative accounts and for the register, payments on awards, and 


allotments and allowances. Checks these against the card of the 
disbursing office. 

6. Bookkeeper, second grade, $1,440: Assists first-grade bookkeeper. 
3 in actually beeping the records of the bookkeeping department. 
Registers allotment and allowance, showing unit numbers, and gets 
grand total of amounts authorized. 

7. Bookkeeper, third 1 9955 $1,380: Work similar to that of grade 2, 
but with less responsibility. 

8. Bookkeeping-machine. operator, $1,380: Operates the Underwood 
and Burroughs machines. Requires headwork and a knowledge of book- 


keeping. 

9. Building superintendent and supply clerk, $1,500: Looks after 
8 and has charge of supplies. About same grade of work as a 
secretary. 


10. Cancellation clerk, $1,260: Makes out orders upon disbursing office 
to cancel payment of checks returned. 

11. Computing-machine operator, 51.320: 8 comptometer and 
Burroughs machines. More difficult than adding machines. Requires 
headwork and special training. + 

12. Correspondent’s assistant, $1,320: Reads over the letters written 
by dictators for errors of content and form, 
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13. Dictator or correspondence clerk, $1,500 : Dictates letters relative 
to adjustments. Must understand the making of adjustments as well 
as the use of English. Rarely uses form paragraphs. 

14, File clerk, 51,140: Arranges and lists returned checks and com- 
pares them with the application to see if there has been a change in 
address or name. 

15. File clerk, $1,140: Files 8 alphabetically. 

16. Filer and searcher, $1,200: Files award cards serially; checks 
chan of address, amendments, stop payments, etc. Prepares and 
inserts oe cards. Posts numbers of checks actually certified for 
Day men, 

17. Mail clerk (mail sorter), $1,140: Receives incoming mail and 
distributes it. 

18, Planning clerk, $1,320: Lists cases on a route sheet and forwards 
route sheet to certain sections and certain clerks. Receives the re- 
ports of these searchers. Keeps a record of just where a case is. 

19, Poster, $1,140: Posts amounts on record cards in cases. where 
eg erste t plates have not yet been made. 

20. Principal file clerk, $1,320: Instructs a group of 6 or 10 girls 
and oversees their work. ust have had considerable experience. 

21. Progress-card clerk, $1,200: Keeps a record of units of work 
which are sent over to tho disbursing office under a progress card. 
Really a record clerk. 

22. Receiving and shipping clerk, $1,320: Is responsible for all award 
cards, ete., sent to and from the Accounting Division. 

23. Record clerk, $1,200: eat a record of units of work which are 
Sent over to the disbursing cer under a progress card. Same as 
progress-card clerk, 

24. Reviewer, first grade, $1,620: Reviews the’work of adjusters for 


errors in their decisions. 
2 ade, 81,380: Reviews the work of adjusters 


$1,360 Especiall good file clerk, who handl 
0 e clerk, who handles cases 
d careful and painstaking search. 
T. Secretary, $1,500: Tak 
interviews, an 

28. Sorter, $1,140: Sorts work into units of 100. 

29. Special adjusters, $1,620: Experienced adjusters, who handle the 
difficult cases. 

30. Special searcher, trouble chaser, investigator, $1,820: Collect all 
available information on a certain case. Involves searching several 
Sets of files in and out of the Accounting Division, 

31. Stenographer, 320: Takes and transcribes dictation. _ 

32. Timekeeper (division), $1,440 :'Is responsible for the time rec- 
ords of the entire Accoun Division. 

33. Time clerk (section), $1200; Keeps the time records for one 
section or unit. Is responsible to division timekeeper. 

34. Transportation clerk, $1,440: Keeps the actual records of travel 
authorizations. Really a second-grade bookkeeper, Is responsible to 
transportation and travel expenses clerk. 

. 85. Transportation and travel expenses clerk, $2,040: Is responsible 
for the issue and record of travel authorizations, 

36. Typist, $1,140: T material ready for transcribing or record. 

2 Verifier, $1,200: ecks the work of typists or other recording 
clerks, 


: NOVEMBER 29, 1918. 
BUREAU or War Risk INSURANCE, ACTUARIAL DIVISION. 
DESCRIPTION OF WORK BY POSITIONS. 


1. Supervisor, $1,800, $1,680: Has charge of all the clerks or oper- 
ators and the direction of all the work in one section. Responsible for 
porting out the work of the section. 

2. Subsupervisor, 81,320: Has charge of the clerks and the work of 
a smaller division than a section; i. e., a unit. Works under the direc- 
tion of the supervisor. 

8. Personne: clerk, $1,380. Keeps record of the employees of the 
division—time, absence, efficlency records, etc. 

4. rd clerk (coding section), $1,200: Keeps record of work as- 
signed and performed by the clerks in the section; makes up the daily 


is “ant of work done by the section, . 
. Clerk (graphic representation unit), $1,200: Under the direction 
‘or presentation in charts or 


— 9. — chief, assembles and prepares data 
les. 

. Change clerk (coding section), $1,200: Makes changes in code 
slips and cards when information respecting cases change. 

. Coder, $1,200: Prepares, from information received from other 
8 o: the bureau, che code slips to guide the card punchers in 
their work. 7 

8. Tabulator, $1,140: Operates the tabulating machines. 

9. Verifier 8 and are section), $1,140: Reviews the 
work of the card punchers to see that it is correct. 

10. Card puncher, $900: Operates the Hollerith card-punching ma- 
chine. Punches cards according to directions on the code slips. 


JANUARY 21, 1919, 
Bureau OF Wan Risk INSURANCE, ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION. 
DESCRIPTION OF POSITIONS. 

1. Assistant pay clerk, $1,500: Is in immediate charge of making up 
the pay roll for all sections; has charge of the distribution of checks 
as well as eral supervisory duties. 

2. Special supervisor 9 $1,500: Handles special work 
directly under the supervision of the chief of appointments; handles 
original correspondence and supervises routine work. 


3. Supervisor personnel index a tan gu $1,500: Is responsible 
for the personnel register of employees. This must be absolutely accu- 
Tate, as all rolls are checked by this ind 


ex. 

4. Statistical clerk (paymant) $1,440: Is: responsible for making 
np the pay rolls of the different sections. Checks the roll, enters all 
deductions, makes all calculations, and handles transfers and adjust- 
ments. pons i accounting training. 

5. Supervisor of index and mails (appointments), $1,440: In charge 
of H gs personnel files and of the distribution of incoming and outgoing 
mail. 

G. Assistant statistical clerk (paymaster), $1,320: Operates add 
machine and comptometer and assists In maxing up the pay rolls, ing 

T. Stenographer, $1,320: Takes and transcribes dictation and looks 
after routine work. : 

S. Supervisor of ciyil-service records (appointments), $1,320: In 
charge of the Bling of civil-service certificates and the keeping of the 
card records pertaining thereto, $ 


9. Adjuster (time), $1,260: Handles all complaints of employees 
dissatisfied with the amount of money deducted from their pay; makes 
proper adjustments of salaries when resignations occur. Req 
thorough knowledge of all time regulations. 

10. Applications examiner. (time), $1,200: Examines applications 
for sick or annual leave: to see that they are in proper form and that 
the time requested is not in excess of the amount due. 

11. Change of address clerk (mail), t : Receives letters indi- 
cating a change of address but not con sufficient information. 
Sends out insufficient information forms to the writers to obtain more 
information. 

12. Estimator (time), $1,200: Estimates the amount of sick and 
annual leave due an em loyee. 

13. Mail distributor, $1,200: Arranges letters by sections and keeps 
a record of the number of letters going to each section. 

14, Mail reader, $1,200: Reads letters to determine to what division 
they should be sent. 

15. Miscellaneous clerk, $1,200: Assists in work of personnel or 
civil-service records. rope more judgment than filing. 

16. Record clerk, $1,200: Makes permanent records of time, mail, 
etc. Requires absolute accuracy. 

17. Mail and file merk, $1,140: Files applications alphabeticaily 
and sorts mall 

18. Mail opener, $1,140: Receives mail from cutting machine, ex- 
tracts contents, pins them together, and stamps them. 

19. Mail sorter, $1,140: Arranges mail by sections or by States. 

20. Typist, $1,140: Types cards and other material ready for record. 


DESCRIPTION OF WORK IN THE ALLOTMENTS. AND ALLOWANCE DIVISION, 
AWARDING SECTION. J 8 

1. Sorters, £1,140: Ciassify a 
name, and then according to awa 
Sorters also write ert cards. 

2. Numberers, $1,140: Affix the award numbers on applications. 

3. Distributors, $1,140: Sort outgoing material by name or - 
tion for proper future disposition. Arrange award cards and applica- 
tions nummerically. 

4. Typists, $1,140: Write the award cards and index cards. Requires 
great accuracy and ability to read awards Typists in duplicate sec- 


lications according to date and 
s or “nones” and class of ce, 


tion make special award index cards and lists for disbu office. 
5. Verifiers, $1,200. 8 work of typists. If ey notice 
errors in awards they check those also, but their real work is cor- 


recting errors in typing. ‘ 
6. Awarders, $1,500: Decide whether award should be made and 
make the award, determining the amount, the allottee, whether the 
erson named is old enough to receive checks, etc., and if n 
nstitute correspondence as soon as possible in regard to it. 
know article 2 of the act and how to operate thereunder, ; 

„ the duplicate section are really reawarders. Standard 
salary, 81,620. 

7. Reviewers, $1,620: Review awards to make sure that the case 
is handled properly and that award is correct. 

8. Examiners, $1,200: Examine applications for wrong addresses and 
correct when necessary. May also check errors in awards. 

9. Adjusters, duplicate section, $1,620: Adjust two awards where 
they have been made to the same person, Has to have a knowledge of 
the operations in the accounts section in addition to those in index 
and application files. 

10. Duplicate section, duplicate workers, $1,320: Trace and -match 
duplicate applications; must be experts in files and index. 

11. Other positions are described in the memorandum accompany- 
ing the recommendations respecting the correspondence and index files 
sections. Some miscellaneous positions are only tentatively stand- 
ardized; final classification is reserved until survey of whole bureau 
is completed. 

SEPTEMBER 21, 1918. 


Must 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1918. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF WORK IN THE ALLOTMENT AND ALLOWANCE DIVISION— 
SECTIONS OF CORRESPONDENCE, STOP PAYMENT, RED CROSS, SERIAL 
NUMBER, EMERGENCY, WIVES’ APPLICATIONS, NO CARD, AND INDEX 
YILES. 


1. Unit supervisor, $1,800: Has general duties of supervising and 
operating unit of an average of 30 persons. Assigns clerks, issues in- 
structions, passes, and leaves of absence. Responsible to chief of 


section. 

2. Examining board, $1,680: 8 examiners of the work of re- 
awarders and correspondenta which have passed the reviewers and 
examiners. The chie parpoe is to correct the mistakes, count the 
errors, and prevent an application of-the law. t . 

3. Instructors of examiners, $1,620: Supervise the work of ex- 

aminers and reviewers and instruct them in 
for correspondence and reawards. 
. Examiners of correspondence, $1,620; reviewers of reawards, 
$1,620: Examine and review correspondence and reawards to make 
sure that the case is covered properly by form letter paragraphs and 
that the reaward is correct. 

5. Assistant supervisor, $1,560 and $1,620: Relieves the supervisor 
in duties of the unit. Sometimes supervises a particular portion of 
work of the unit. 

6. Reawarders, $1,500. Change the status of the original applica- 
tion upon notice of death, birth, becoming of age, or other change in 
the family of the appien 

7. Special form letter writer, $1,500: Prepares the proper form para- 
graphs for use in the correspondence units. 

S. Reviser, 81.500: Verifies filing of cards and drops them below the 
rod. Instructs the filers and maintains the accuracy of the files. 

9. Adjuster, $1,800; Makes adjustment in a pop perin case after 
search in correspondence. Changes the application and makes a proper 
report to the audit division. : te 

10. Special dictator, $1,440: Dictates letters in cases in which pre- 
pared form paragraphs are insufficient to cover in ae 

11. Trouble chaser, $1,380: Takes care of no-card cases, kills dupli- 
cate cards, distributes flash cards where no card is found, corrects all 
inaccuracies in the files. 

12. Form letter writer or correspondent ae Uses prepared para- 
graph forms to answer correspondence by filling in proper material to 
cover 

13. 

ta 


proper use of material 


case. 
Stenographer, $1,320: One who is able to take and transcribe 


ctation. 
14. 3 file clerk, 81,320: In immediate charge of a group of 
ication and correspondence files. 


filers on app 
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15. Recorder, $1,260: Makes a record of a 
cases where stop payments have been forwarded to audit division. 

16. Route clerk, $1,260: Assigns work to particular workers for 
proper attention. 

17. Subsu isor, $1,200: General duties of a supervisor of a smaller 
unit of work and responsible to assistant supervisor for carrying out 
instructions and Iona Scene output. 

18. Searcher, $1,200: oks up cases needing immediate attention, 
accurate and painstaking search, or which require search through the 
records of several units or divisions of the bureau. 

19. Readers, $1,200: Read mail and attach face sheet designating 
course to be taken and reply to be sent. 

20. Verifiers, $1,200 : Checking work of typists or other recording clerks. 

21. Statistical clerk, $1,200: Keeps quantity and quality records and 
other information on work received an ed of by the unit. 

22. Stenographer-typist, $1,200: One who is usually acting as a typist, 
but may take dictation in a special emergency. 

23. Filcr, $1,140: Inserts applications and correspondence, index 
cards, etc., in proper place in file. 

24. Typist, $1,140: One who types material already prepared for 
transcribing or record (no discretion req i 

25. Sorters, incoming, $1,080; outgoing, $1,140: Sort incoming mate- 
rial by simple method of name or designation for proper attention of 
“pe ay yah or index clerks and resort to proper sections after action 

as en. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1918. 
BUREAU or Wan Risk INSURANCE, COMPENSATION AXD CLAIM DIVISION. 
DESCRIPTION OF WORK, 


1, Supervisor, $1,440 and $1,500: General duty of supervising the 
work of a on; e. g., files, typists, stenographers, assign clerks, 
issues instructions, etc. 

2, Assistant supervisor, $1,320 and $1,380: Relieves the supervisor 
in his duties or supervises a particular portion of the work of the section 
or group. 

3. Na AR, $1,260: Responsible to the superyisor for the work 
of a small group. 

4. $1,800: Collects and examines evidence necessary to 
adjudicate a claim and make a recommendation for an award. ust 

1 training. Persons with experience in handling compensation 
claims for insurance companies preferred. 

5. Reviewer, $2,100: Reviews the evidence and approves or disap- 
proves the recommendation of the examiners. Same training and ex- 
perience as for examiners. 

6. Statistical clerk, $1,440: Works up statistics of deaths. disabilities, 
5 5 sum the daily records. Furnishes the data for the actuarial 

vision. 

7. Record clerk, $1,320: Keeps records of all insurance cases, com- 
pensation cases, etc., and furnishes reports on same to various officers 
of the bureau weekly. 

8. Stenographer, $1,320: Takes and transcribes dictation. In a few 
instances writes letters on own responsibility. 

9. tary, $1,500: Acts as secretary to heads of division and sec- 
tions and other executive officers; performs service to relieve super- 
visors of detail and routine work. 

10. Mail examiner, $1,500: Reads and sorts mail for distribution to 
the appropriate sections; indicates the nature of the reply in many 
cases; in some cases makes the topiv on own responsibility. v5 

File 


M net ee file clerk, $1,200: Keep the index to the cases. 
and search. 

a file clerk, $1,200: Keep the case files themselves. File and 
search, 

13. Typists, 1 Types material already prepared for transcribing 
or record (no discretion required). 


BUREAU or Wan Risk INSURANCE, DISBURSING DIVISION, 
DESCRIPTION OF POSITIONS. 


1. Information clerk, $1,320: Meet the public, answer questions by 
telephone; have to understand the work of the division. 

2. Mail sorter, $1,140: Sorting mail by State or for distribution 
within the Disbursing Division. 

3. Division master, $1,500: Distributes the checks for the entire 
Disbursing Division. 

4. Division timekeeper, $1,440: Keeps the records of time for all 
people in the division. 

5. Steno a age ong $1,200: One who is employed mostly in typ- 
ing, but who may take dictation in an emergency. 

6. Record clerk, $1,200: Keeps records: of incoming and outgoing 
units of work. 

7. Instructor of verifiers, $1,260: Gives the verifiers verbal instruc- 
tions and answers questions. 

8. Verifier, $1,200: Check the work of typists and graphotype oper- 


ators. 

9. File clerk, $1,140: File material alphabetically or by number. 

10. Adding-machine operator, $1,140: List amounts on the adding 
get totals; uires accuracy. 

Bookkeeper, $1,440: Keeps a record of the transactions of the 
Miscellaneous Disbursements Section. É 

12. Stenographer, $1,320: Takes and transcribes dictation, 

13. Bookkeeping-machine operator, $1,320: Operates the automatis 
err tie machines ; requires a knowledge of bookkeeping and specia' 
training, 2 3 

14. eee operator, $1,200: Manipulates the machine whict 
addresses checks from the 1 05 cut by graphotype operators. 

15. Miscellaneous-mail clerks, $1,080: Stuff and seal envelopes, 

16. Graphotype operators, $900: Operate the machines which cut the 
addressograph plates; takes no special training. 

17. Correspondence clerk (dictator), $1,500: Answers correspondence 
on own T 3 

18. Foreign-mail clerk, $1,200: Have charge of sorting. stamping, and 
recording foreign mail. 

19. Signagraph operator, $1,140: Operates the machines whereby 
checks are signed Te groups; requires a good handwriting, a short 
name, and some experience. * 

JAN VaR 24, 1919. 


machine an 
11. 


January 17, 1919. 
Bureau or War Risk INSURANCE, INSURANCE DIVISION. 
DESCRIPTION OF POSITIONS, 


1. Insurance, expert (civil relief), $1,800: Reviews the work of ex- 
des techni 


questions, Must 


aminers, answers correspondence, decides 
have had previous insurance training. 


lication number of all. 


2. Executive clerk and supervisor of personnel, $1,800: Responsible 
for assigning clerks to a particular kind Bi oon and for keeping a record 
of personnel. Also su ises the welfare work. 

. Correspondence clerk (dictator), $1,500: Composes and dictates let- 
sect or indicates form paragraphs to be used. Form paragraphs rarely 


4. Secretary, $1,500: Acts as secretary to division heads, takes care 
of correspondence, ete., and relieves them of detail and routine work. 

5. Division paymaster, $1,500: Responsible for distributing the pay 
checks for the entire Insurance Division. 2 
4 Berena Sheeran Divin, $1,500: Make the Race basemen a 

s cer ‘or ment. us or - 
miliar with the law. pas : 8 

7. Timekeeper (division), $1,500: Responsible for the time records of 
the entire division. Has assistants in the various sections. 

Reyiser (index-card file), $1,320: Verifies filing of cards, decides 
when errors have been made and how they should be corrected. Is re- 
sponsible for the accuracy of the files. 

9. Stenographer, $1,320: Takes and transcribes dictation. 

10. Photostat operators, $1,320: rate the machines used in mak- 
ing blue prints. equires experience in exposures as well as in operat- 
ing the machines. 

11. Reviewers gg accounting), $1,320: Review the work of 
porno and decide that the amount of the premium is correct or in- 

12. Examiners (claims), $1,520: Examine applications for claims for 
insurance to see whether they should be paid. 

13. Duplicate clerks, $1,260: When two cards are found for the same 
person duplicate workers decide which is correct, getting their infor- 
mation from the change section. Requires absolute accuracy. 

14. Change clerks, $1,260: Decide what insurance numbers are to be 
used when two appl cations have been made by the same person. Fur- 
nish the information for the duplicate clerks. 

15. Registrars, $1,260: Compare the certificate with the record card, 
register the numbers, and sign the certificates. 

16. Time clerk, $1,200 : Keeps the time records of a os in one section. 

17. Adding-machine operator (numbering section), $1,200: Takes 
averages as well as 8 the adding machines. 

18. Verifier, $1,200: Checks the work of typists for errors. 

ae and searcher, $1,200; Inserts material in the file and 
searches. 85 

20. Mail distributor, $1,200: Arranges correspondence alphabetically 
for the index-card section and rearranges it for distribution back to the 
sections after it has been used there. Has to understand the work of 
the various sections, 

21. Record clerk, $1,200: Makes a permanent record of applications 
or work sent in and out of a section or of the daily production of each 


clerk. 

22. Telautograph operator, $1,140: Operates the machine upon which 
requests for information are written to and received from other divisions. 
Requires a good handwriting, ability to brief, and some experience. 

23. Verifier (numbering), $1,140: Check the work of the automatic 
numbering machines. ; 

24. Typist, $1,140: Writing record and index cards and copying mis- 
cellaneous material. 

25. Mail sorter, $1,140: Sort material alphabetically or by States, 

26. File clerk, $1,140: Arrange material alphabetically or by num- 
ber and insert it in the files. i 

95 Numbering clerks, $1,080: Operate the automatic numbering ma- 
chines. 

28. Miscellaneous mail clerks, $1,080: Fold certificates and letters 
and insert them in the envelopes. 

29. Dropping and stitching clerks, $1,080: Staple applications and 
correspondence into the folders. 


JaNuany 10, 1919. 
BUREAU OF WAR Risk INSURANCE, LEGAL DIVISION. 
DESCRIPTION OF WORK BY POSITIONS. 


1. Supervisor, $1,620, $1,500, $1,440: Has charge of all clerks or 
operators doing a 5 kind of work and is responsible for putting 
out that work. he number of people for whom the supervisors are 
responsible and the difficulty of the work performed determine the grade 
under which they are classed. 

2, Assistant supervisor, $1,500, $1,380, $1,320: Assists the super- 
yisor in the direction of the work of all clerks. 

3. Subsupervisor, $1,320: Has charge of one group of clerks under 
the direction of the supervisor and assistant supe r, 

4. Statistical clerk, $1,820: Under the direction of the supervisor, 
compiling, checking, and tabulating economic and social statistics of 
individuals concerned in cases covered by the Legal Division, 

5. Law clerk, $1,620: Assists counsels and attorneys in assembling 
and preparation of cases. 

6. Secretary, $1,500: Acts as secretary to counsels, takes charge 
of correspondence, appointments, ete., and relieves them of detail and 
routine work. 

7. Special searcher, $1,520: Searches files of all divisions for in- 
formation on cases. Must be familiar with organization of entire 
bureau and an expert in files. 

8. Stenographer, $1,320: Takes and transcribes dictation of the 
counsels and attorneys. 

9. Calendar clerk, $1,260: Looks after cases going to and comin 
from the courts. Sees that evidence is properly assembled and 93 
for use of the attorneys. 

10. Instructor, $1,260: Prepares written instructions for typists and 
verifies all work of ty ists. : 2 

11. File clerk, $1,200; Inserts material in the file, indexes material, 
and searches, 

12. Mail distributor, $1,200: Arranges mail for distribution to vari- 
ous offices. Has to be thoroughly familiar with the work and organiza- 
tion of the Legal Division. 

13. Typist, $1,140: Types material prepared for transcribing or 
record. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendmen‘ of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon the 
committee amendment as reported. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator having charge of the bill what the aggregate amount 
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of this increase of salaries will be if the bill passes with the 
committee amendment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I suppose that this matter had better 
go into the Reconp officially. I send to the desk and ask to 
have read by the Secretary a letter from Mr. Herbert D. Brown, 
chief of the Bureau of Efficiency, stating the facts in answer 
to the Senator’s question, as I have already asked Mr. Brown 
the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY, 
Washington, February 4, 1919. 
Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR UNDERWOOD: You asked me this morning over the 
telephone to make an estimate of the cost to the Government of grant- 
ing an allowance of $240 or $360 a year in lieu of the $120 allowance 
which is now being paid to employees of the Government. 

Attached to this letter is a statement which we prepared last year 
showing our estimate of the cost of the $120 provision now in force. 
This statement shows that we estimated at that time that the $120 
120 pre would cover 263,300 people and that the total cost of the 

120 | stb e wovld amount to $31,500,000, including the cost of 
the allowance to members of the Postal Service but not to employees 
of the arsenals, navy yards, Panama Canal, and Alaskan Railway. 
Excluding the Postal Service, we estimated that the provision. would 
cover 123,200 employees and that the total cost would be $14,600,000. 
As the provision was finally adopted, the members of the Postal 
Service were excluded. 

Attached to this letter is also a statement from the Treasury De- 
partment which shows that for the six months ending December 31, 
1918, the actual expenditures on account of the $120 provision amount- 
ed to $7,284,007. At this rate the total expenditures for the year 
would be $14,568,000 or $32,000 less than our estimate. 
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It is impossible within the time available to make a very careful 
analysis of the probable 
but I believe that in most instan 


g the en png, 
the cost for the current year of $14,600, 
should be doubled. This would bring the cost up to $29,200,000. To 
this amount should be added the cost of whatever allowance is made 
to the employees of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, As I under- 
stand it, the employees of that bureau are to receive $120 instead of 
$240 because the allowance of $120 for the current year is included 
in the standard salaries that have been adopted by the bureau. It is 
difficult to estimate the number of employees that will be required 
in the Bureau of War Risk Insurance during the fiscal year 1920, 
but if we assume the roll to include 13,000 people, then we should 
add $1,560,000 to the $29,200,000 mentioned above. This will bring 
the total cost of the $240 increase up to $30,760,000. I know of no 
other offices where large increases are likely to occur. 

If increased compensation is granted employees at the rate of $360, 
the cost of $29,200,000 mentioned above would be increased- by 50 
per cent, or $14,600,000, making a total of $43,800,000. To this amount 
should be added $3,120,000 (1,560,000 2) for the employees of the 
War Risk Bureau, or a grand total of $46,920,000. 

I have made no allowance for any reduction in the civilian clerical 
force of the War Department. A large reduction will be made in the 
clerical force of that aopa: tment through the discharge of drafted men 
engaged on clerical work. The large amount of salvage and account- 
ing work yet to be done by the department will probably make it neces- 
sary to keep all of the civilian clerks they now have, 

Very truly, yours, 


HERBERT D, Brown, 
Chief, Bureau of Efficiency. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to ask that the document which 
accompanies that letter be printed in the Recorp. I shall not 
take the time to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


Estimated cost of proposed salary increases for the fiscal year 1919. 
FLAT INCREASE OF $120. 


Limiting salary, $2,009, Limiting salary, $2,500, 


In service 


Tn service In service | In serv 
from July 1, | from July 1, from July 1, | from July 1, | No service 
1917, 1918. 19 19 tion. 
140, 100 145, 600 
$15, 600,000 | $16,900,000 | $17, 600, 000 
$120 | $120 
195, 700 238, 909 | 261, 900 
$23, 100,000 |- $28,200,009 | $39, 900, 000 
118 $118 $118 
325, 379, 000 407, 590 
$38, 700,000 | $45, 100,000 | 48, 500, 000 
$119 $119 1110 
86 115,700 131,409 
$10,200,000 | $13,800,000 | $15, 500; 000 
$1 $118 us 
238, 700 263, 300 276, 100 
$28, 500,000 | $31,500,000 | $33, 000, 000 
$119 $119 “$119 


he Se eS et a ee OE 
1 At salaries below $400, $480, and cp ine pes 2 the increases are 30 per cent of the salaries Salaries between $2,000 and $2,120 (or $2,144 or $2,150. as the case may be 


to be increased to $2,120 (or $2,144 or $2,180). 


FLAT INCREASE OF $144. 


Postal: 


Per person 8 CCC 
Other than postal: 
Persons. 


Per person 
Arsenals, navy yards, Panama 
Persons. 
Fc T LS Cauca ia Opar ic ocso eres 
excluding arsenals, ete.: 
sons. 


Pe 
Total, 
Pe 


1) () 0 
118,00 000 320, 300, 000 $21, 100, 000 
$144 $ $144 

0) 0) (0) 
$27,400,000 | $33, 400,000 | 238, 600, 000 
$140 $1 $140 

(1) () 2 
ee, een oe hs 

a) () 

$12, Wa 090 $16, 100,00 $18, 20,000 

0) 69 09 
$34, 100,600 837,600,000. $39, sf op 
143 


The number of persons in each group of this section is the same as in the corresponding proup of the $120 section. 


FLAT INCREASES OF $180. 


00 0) 0) @ 
$23, 500,000 | $25,400,000 | 228, 400, 000 
$180 $180 8180 
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Estimated cost of proposed salary increases for the fiscal year 1919—Continued. 
FLAT INCREASE OF $18)—Continued. 


Service, 


ꝗ—„—ů rere rte 4ũ õLpUnW%yõhn k ee ee 


No service 
restriction. 


se 
285 


2 
— 
38 


5. 

=~ 
u: 
28 


£ 
g~ 
45 


The number of persons in each group of this section is the same as in the corresponding group of the $120 section, 


Disbursements to Vor. 39, 1918 (5 months), on account of increase of compensation, 1919. 
oaia aaa iat ͤ ͤ . ͤ v ᷑ e . ̃ oe a sitter Soe 


Senate. 
House of Representatives 
8 Printing Office. <= 


United States Shi 
ar Department. ciel 


—— — 


— 


7, 284, 007. 67 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, we are about to add approxi- 
mately $31,00,000 to the compensation of the employees included 
within the section. I have too often attempted to obtain some 
consideration of the fact that the compensation which this in- 
crease represents only serves to increase the expenses of the 
employees receiving it to take up the time of the Senate in mak- 
ing the effort again. Of course, as long as the increase has re- 
ceived the approval of the committee it will in all probability 

| pass by the usual majority. 

But I want to offer an amendment after the word “ countries,” 
In line 17, page 155, by striking out the period and inserting a 
semicolon, and adding the following words: 

Employees working less than eight hours per day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Under the agreement that the commit- 
tee amendments should have consideration before other amend- 
ments that amendment is not in order. : 

Mr. THOMAS. I thought the vote was taken on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendments 
haye not been entirely disposed of, and the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado will be considered just a little later. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is just one committee amend- 
ment yet. 


Mr. THOMAS. I assumed that the amendment to which the 


Senator from Kansas offered his amendment had been adopted. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not been adopted. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then, of course, I will wait. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire at the proper time to offer an 
amendment in lieu of the committee amendment on page 154, 
Will that be in order now? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If it is an amendment in lieu of the com- 
mittee amendment it is in order now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in order now. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secretary. At the foot of page 154, in lieu of the com- 
mittee amendment, insert: 

And in which the salaries have been fixed upon a basis, inclusive of 
temporary salary increases granted by law, since that date, such em- 
ployees to receive increased compensation under this act at one-half the 
rate allowed by this section. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the object of the amend- 
ment is to put all the bureaus and divisions that have been 
created since January 1, 1916, on the same basis the committee 
places the War Risk Insurance Bureau. The representatives of 
the Federal employees had the following to say about it: 

Furthermore, the s c mention of the War Risk Bureau in the 
Appropriations Committee's report creates certain inequalities with re- 
spect to other war bureaus or divisions in older departments created by 
law since January 1, 1916, where the salaries have not been fixed upon 
the basis calculated for the War Risk Bureau—in fact, have been fixed 
on a prewar basis. In order to adjust this inconsistency and at the 
same time, we believe, to carry out the intent of the Appropriations 
Committee, we suggest the amendment above mentioned. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not think that will 
do. We carefully investigated the proposals that came before 
the committee. Several other bureaus have been created since, 
and we investigated them like we did this bureau. We found 
they were getting the increased salary already, and that they 
were being paid under lump-sum appropriations. If you adopt 
this amendment, I will not say that every clerk in the Govern- 
ment, because I Can not see that far, but if you adopt this 
amendment you are going to lift a lot of clerks who have already 
been getting higher salaries than the statutory clerks and pay 
above the basis. The Senate can not afford to do that. Itisa 
question if you are going to equalize salaries to have a com- 
mittee that will work it out. I will say to the Senator in refer- 
ence to every one of these proposals of these other bureaus we 
gave them careful investigation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will not what the Senator says happen in 
the War Risk Insurance Bureau under the amendment you have 
presented? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; we investigated the War Risk In- 
surance Bureau, we had the Bureau of Efficiency investigate it, 
and on that report made this increase in the language we did, to 
equalize it with the statutory bureaus. You are playing in 
millions on this question. I think it would be most unwise to 
bet the game blind, and that is what it amounts to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Texas offered asa substitute. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator from Alabama permit me 
to ask him a question? = 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 7 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask him in what resp 
the employees of the War Risk Bureau differ from the em- 
ployees of these other bureaus? k 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that we have 
an old statutory roll here that fixed the salaries before the 
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war of most clerks, not absolutely equal, but in the main they 
were carried in the same class of salary. There were certain 
lump-sum appropriations that were from time to time given 
to these bureaus and departments, and the salaries under the 
lump-sum appropriations were fixed at that basis. But then 
the war came along and a large number of new bureaus, some 
of them temporary bureaus for the war purposes, and some 
that are proving to be permanent bureaus, were established, 
with no limitation on the pay roll, but just a lump sum thrown 
out and the head of the bureau was told to employ people. 
On our investigation we found that the basis of salary which 
was fixed at that time was way above the statutory salary and 
the statutory pay as the basis for other clerks. Our effort here 
has been merely to equalize that. More than that, the clerks 
in the War Risk Bureau came here under a war basis and 
under a war salary. They got an increase that was so satis- 
factory that it has attracted them from other positions to come 
here and get this increased salary. That is not true of the 
old bureaus. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; my inquiry was not as to the old bu- 
reaus, but as to the difference between the employees in the 
War Risk Bureau and the employees in other bureaus created 
since January 1, 1916. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will explain that the War Risk Bu- 
reau was established originally on the basis of a statutory 
bureau. Then there was the increase given to them to equalize 
or more than equalize the increased bonus we gave to statu- 
tory bureaus last year; but these other bureaus, as far as we 
investigated them, not only had. more than that increase, but 
vastly more in salary. I am not speaking about individuals, 
but I am speaking about averages. We could not go into in- 
dividuals. The salaries were vastly more and are more now 
than that of the clerks in statutory bureaus with the bonus 
added. 

Mr. LENROOT. That may be true of the higher positions, 
but is that true of the ordinary grade clerk? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is more true of the low position 
than it is of the high position. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr, President, from such investigation as 
I have been able to make, which accorded with the investiga- 
tion made by the committee so far as the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance is concerned, I have not been able to find any distinc- 
tion between the employees of the War Risk Bureau and the em- 
ployees of these other bureaus. It does seem to me that they 
all ought to be put upon an equality, 

When the Senator says that the employees of these other 
bureaus are now receiving the benefit of the $120 increase, that 
is true; but so are the employees of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance now receiving the benefit of the $120 increase. If 
we are to give a further increase of $120, as this bill does, to 
the regular employees that it gives to employees of the War 
Risk Bureau, I can not for the life of me see why the employees 
in these other bureaus should not be entitled to the same in- 
crease, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered as a substitute by the Senator from 
‘Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] to the amendment of the committee on 
page 154 of the bill. 

The amendment was rejected, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question recurs on the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Has the amendment been adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not yet been adopted. 
Has the Senator from New York an amendment to this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CALDER. I have not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee on page 154 of the bill, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I now offer the amendment to 
which I called attention a few moments ago. On page 155, line 
17, in the House text, after the word “country,” I move to 
strike out the period and insert a semicolon and the words 
“employees working less than eight hours per day.” 

Mr. President, just a word in regard to this amendment. A 
very substantial increase will be made to this bill for the com- 
pensation of employees, and the Senator having the bill in charge 
has told the Senate that an attempt has been made to equalize 
the compensation as far as the committee could do so. In con- 
nection with this increase, which in the aggregate is enormous, 
and in connection with the attempt to equalize the compensa- 
tion, there should also be an effort to equalize the hours of 
employment. 


It is the purpose of this amendment to place within the ex- 
cepted classes those employees who do not at present serve the 
Government the usual number of hours generally prevailing— 
that is to say, eight hours. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas]. | 

On a division the amendment was rejected. — 

Mr. CALDER. I submit the following amendment. Ue 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. , 

The Secretary. On page 10, line 5, after the semicolon and 
before the word “in” insert 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York is an amendment to the committee 
amendment which has already been agreed to. He will have to 
ask for a reconsideration. Without objection, a reconsideration 
is ordered, and now the Secretary will report the amendment to 
the amendment, j 

The Secretary. On page 10, line 5, in the committee amend- 
ment before the word “in” insert: 

Ninety-four additional clerks at $1,200 each, one for each Senator 
haying no more than one clerk and two assistant clerks for himself or 
for the committee of which he is the chairman, i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I merely wished to discuss the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, this amendment puts into the 
regular appropriation a provision for a continuance during the 
next fiscal year of the additional clerks authorized during the 
present session, which were paid out of the contingent fund. 

I know eyeryone will agree that this additional clerk is 
needed. For my part not only do I need this clerk, but I pay, 
out of my own pocket for two additional clerks, and I know 
many Senators pay out of their own pockets to take care of 
assistants in their offices. 

I believe the Senate ought to supply sufficient clerical aid for 
Senators. If I could have my way about it, I would establish 
a fund here that would give every Senator all the assistants 
needed in his office. In my office we need at least eight. We 
have six, four paid for by the Government and two paid for by 
myself. 

I hope this amendment will prevail. I think Senators gener- 
ally understand what it means, and I do not believe it requires 
any further explanation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the effect of the amend- 
ment will be to make a charge on the Treasury of something 
over $115,000 a year for additional clerk hire for the Members 
of the Senate. I have not any doubt that there are certain 
Senators here who either because of the size of their States 
or the tremendous pressure of business on them at times for 
some reasons require more than the three clerks who are now 
provided by law for Senators, but a large number of Senators 
do not require an additional clerk. I have a reasonable amount 
of business to do, and I attend to my business with three clerks. 
I had the opportunity of appointing an additional clerk this 
year, but I have not found it necessary to do so. I know that is 
true of a good many other Senators. 

I would be perfectly willing to take care of this situation 
in the future, for Senators who really needed it, out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, but to create a statutory provi- 
sion where an additional clerk, at $1,200, will be given to each 
Senator, when probably half of them do not require the service, 
at a cost of $115,000 to the Government of the United States I 
do not believe we are justified in doing, and I think the amend- 
ment ought to be defeated. l 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I can only speak in this 
matter out of the abundance of experience I have in my own 
office, and I want to say that no three clerks ought to be re- 
quired to do the work in my office. If other Senators are situ- 
ated as I am, they need four clerks, and those four clerks 
will be about as busy as any young people ought to be required 
to be. If this amendment is not adopted something ought to 
be done to relieve Senators from the larger States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. POMEREND. I do not believe that any Senator is going 
to have in his office at Government expense more clerks than are 
required. I do know that I will require more than the Govern- 
ment furnishes me. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have just said that out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate at the next session I think any, 
Senators who need more clerical force to attend to their busi- 
ness should have it, and it can be provided in that way. But if 
you adopt this amendment you make it a permanent part of the 
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organization of the Senate that each Senator shall have four 
clerks, whether he needs them or not. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then, may I suggest this amendment to 
the one offered by the Senator from New York: 

Provided, That the Senator seeking to employ this additional clerk 
will certify to the necessity of that employment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think that covers the case. I 
think it ought to be taken up as it has in the past and paid out 

of the contingent fund of the Senate. I hope the Senate will 
not adopt the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York to the 
‘amendment. 

On a division the amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
on page 3. 

3 WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I rise to a parllamentary 
y. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I understand that the amendment offered 
| by the Senator from New York to the committee amendment 
was agreed to. Has the amendment as amended been agreed to? 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not. The Senator from 
Delaware is entirely correct about that. If the Senator from 
Massachusetts will withhold his amendment for a moment, the 
Chair will put the question. The question is on agrecing to the 
committee amendment on page 10, as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

| Mr. LODGE. I desire to offer an amendment on page 3, line 6, 
to strike out “$3,000” and insert “$3,500”; and in the same 
line to strike out the words “assistants—two at $2,250 each” 
and to insert “first assistant, John W. Lambert, $2,500”; and 
then to insert “one assistant at $2,250.” 

Mr. President, I desire to say a word in explanation of the 
amendment, The document room is of great importance to the 
business and comfort of the Senate. Mr. Boyd, the head of the 
office, has been in the service of the Senate for 48 years. He 
has been for many years in his present place, named by the bill. 
His salary has not been advanced since 1888. As it is given to 

him by name, it is not permanent, but it only goes to him while 
he is the incumbent of the office. 

The other amendments which I offer on behalf of the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAaAR] cover the case of Mr. Lambert, 
who is now the principal assistant in the document room. He 
is a singularly valuable man, and I should be very glad to see 
him also named in the bill, as is Mr. Boyd, with this slight 
increase of $250 in his salary, because of the importance of 
the document room to the service of the Senate. I think both 
men ought to have these trifling increases. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President 
` The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yleld to the Senator from Alabama? 
| Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not like to raise a question against 
the faithful, deserving employees of the Senate. We have here 
an exceptionally fine set of men. There is, however, a limit 
to which we can go. There have been a number of increases 
already put on this bill for Senate employees and for clerks: 
Of course, it is for the Senate to determine as to how far it 
wants to go; but if we continue to put these increases into the 
bill whenever they are proposed I do not see how the Senate 
expects its conferees to accomplish what they desire. There is 
a limit to carrying this load; a limit that we can get the House 
to agree to. We are within a few days of the end of the ses- 
sion, and there are a great many things in the bill that we 
want. I think we have about reached the time when we should 
draw the line. I have nothing to say against the particular 
amendment which the Senator from Massachusetts offers. I 
have no doubt these men are deserving. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I wish to say a word in 
favor of the entire amendment. Mr; Boyd has been in his 
present position for many years, and since 1888 there has been 
no increase in his salary. He has been a most efficient officer. 

Mr. Lambert has been in his position for six years and he 
is also a most efficient officer. The salary he is: now getting 
is. $2,250.. Everybody recognizes that it is almost impossible 
for him to live on it. This is an increase of only $250: He is 
the first assistant in the document room. Of course, the work 


of the position has grown largely and he is rendering very 
valuable service. I think every Senator will readily agree 
with me that not only is he an efficient and a courteous man, 
thoroughly familiar with the office, but that he is one who 
renders more service perhaps than any other man, except the 
principal, who has been there for many years, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. Lobenl. [Putting the question.] The ayes appear to 
have it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for a division on the amendment, 

The question being put, on a division the amendment was 


greed to. 
Pear KIRBY, Mr. HENDERSON, and others addressed the 
r. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. LODGE. I think I have the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. KIRBY. I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. I thought I had the floor; but I presume I lost 
it when the Senate took a division, 

Mr. KIRBY. I will yield to the Senator, if he so desires. 

Mr. LODGE. I have another amendment to offer. 4 

Mr. KIRBY. I have an amendment to offer, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will recognize the 
Senator from Massachusetts next. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well, 

t Mr. KIRBY. I desire to offer an amendment, -n page 30, 
line 2, to strike out the amount t of the salary of the superin- 
tendent of the Botanic Garden, “ $2,250,” and to insert “ $3,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 

The Srcrerary. Under the head of Botanic Garden, on 
page 30, line 2, after the word “superintendent,” it is proposed: 
to strike out “$2,250” and to insert “$3,000,” so as to read: 

For superintendent, $3,000. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, this amendment is to increase the 
salary of the superintendent of the Botanic Garden, a man who 
is altogether capable and efficient, and who has been getting a 
very small salary under existing conditions as compared with 
the salaries of the chiefs of other bureaus and divisions of this 
same department of the service. I think the man, because of 
what he is compelled to know in order to hold that sort of a 
position, to be efficient, and to be of advantage to the Govern- 
ment, is entitled to something like a reasonable salary. For 
that reason I have offered the amendment, and I hope it will be 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to offer the following 
amendment: On page 62, line 12, after the colon, I move to 
insert: 

meng That of this amount $184,160 shall be available, to be ex- 

y the Secretary o 


a 


pended bi t Labor, in accordance with the estimate sub- 
mitted 1 him to the i — of the Treasury January 25, 1919, 

That is to provide for the extension which will be COREE 
under the child4iabor law. I hold the estimate in my hand, and 
it gives the purposes of the distribution. It is a regular esti- 
mate. 


To enable the Secre 


of Labor to make Reap: gegen ma to fulfill 
such other duties as may 


8 to him rpose of carrying 
a Ba om in cooperation with Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
rovisions of the bill H. R. 12863, sections 1200-1207, to provide 

e, and for other purposes, which relate to the tax on em loyment 
ore chide labor in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, includ: trav- 


eling expenses. 

And so forth. 

I do not know whether it is necessary to add that clause, as 
the amendment refers to it. It adds nothing, as I have said, to 
the appropriation, but it makes provision for the proper enforce- 
ment. of the law, the Secretary of Labor now having these 
inspectors. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit an 
inquiry, does it subtract that amount from the appropriations 
given to some other d t or agency of the Government? 

Mr. LODGE. No; it is taken from the general appropriation 
which covers all these matters. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that there 
was a child-labor law on the statute books, but the Supreme 
Court decided that it was unconstitutional. A provision of 
this kind was formerly carried in the bill to enforce the provi- 
sions of that child-labor law, but when this recommendation 
was made to the committee there was no child-labor law on 
the statute books, and therefore the committee did not insert 
the appropriation. Since that time the revenue bill has been 
passed carrying a child-labor provision, which, although not the 
law, will be the law when the President returns to the United 
States and signs it. I am not sure about the amount, but I am 
willing to concede that some amount is needed under the pro- 
posed new law. 

Mr. LODGE. The item has been very carefully estimated. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President——. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I wish to state to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts that no child-labor law is yet on the statute books. 
There is a child-labor tax that will have to be collected, but 
even that has not become a law—— 

Mr. LODGE. My amendment refers to no statute. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And there is no justification whatever for 
the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. We are going to have such a law, 


Mr. HARDWICK. No; a tax. $ 


Mr. LODGE. It has passed both Houses. j 

Mr. HARDWICK. But it is in the form of a tax. 

Mr. LODGE. We have already made provisions in this bill 
for items under the revenue bill; they have been made this 
afternoon. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, what I wish to say to 
the Senator is that the provision on this subject in the revenue 
bill is very different from the former law. The provision in the 
revenue bill provides for a tax, while the previous law provided 
for an inspection of personal service. I am perfectly willing, 
of course, to agree to an amendment that is proposed to enforce 
an existing law—and I regard the provision in its present shape 
as being practically an existing law, because it will be such 
within a few days; but I am not informed as to the amount that 
may be needed. I am willing for the amendment to go 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope the Senator will not accept the 
amendment. I am going to make a point of order against it. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not subject to a point of order; it is regu- 
larly estimated for. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, no. It is not authorized by existing 
law. I am not making that suggestion in any technical spirit, 
but we have not a child-labor law on the statute books; we have 
a tax which the Treasury Department will have to collect. 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment I offer is to collect that tax. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think so. There is no authority 
of law for it, Mr. President, and I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. It is in conformity with the estimate of the 
department. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts if it would not be the duty of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and the officials who come under 
him to proceed to collect the tax provided in the act to which 
the Senator refers and if in the collection of that tax they find 
infractions of the law it would be their duty doubtless to take 
such steps as would be proper? 

Mr. LODGE. It is utterly impossible to collect this tax un- 
less the officers know the articles in connection with the manu- 
facture of which child labor is employed. The tax falls on 
articles in which child labor is used, and therefore they must 
have that information in order to impose the tax. 

Mr. KING. What I have in mind is the fact that the duties 
resting upon the internal-revenue officers are manifold; they 
have to make inspection of the business of corporations to find 
out whether or not they have profits, and the bill carries a large 
appropriation to enable them to perform their functions. 

Mr. LODGE. This is to give them the benefit of the work of 
the Children’s Bureau, which now exists and is used to enforce 
the law which already is found on the statute books and which 
gathers statistics in regard to child labor. The bureau is there; 
it is provided for by statute, and has appropriations made for 
gathering statistics. They see to the enforcement of the law 
in the District of Columbia. This amendment is to extend the 
work of that bureau and to enable the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau to have the benefit of the information collected by the 
Children’s Bureau, so that it may collect the taxes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there would necessarily be a du- 
plication. The Internal Revenue Commissioner has certain du- 
ties to perform, among them that of collecting taxes and in as: 
certaining the taxes to be collected 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will permit me, it is not a 
duplication, because the service does not exist in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. They have no means of collecting the infor- 
mation. It is to prevent duplication; it is to prevent the estab- 
lishment of another body of inspectors in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau to do what the Labor Department is doing now. 

Mr. KING. As I conceive the situation, it is this: Those 
persons who are engaged in interstate commerce and employ 
children under a certain age shall be subject to a tax, and it 
will be the duty of the Internal Revenue Commissioner to col- 
lect that tax upon the persons engaged in such business, 


Mr. LODGE. And you must give him additional inspectors. 

Mr. KING. Well, the Internal Revenue Commissioner has 
assigned to him a very large sum—ten or eleven million dol- 
lars—with which to enforce the law. ; 

Mr. LODGE. That is what this is taken from. i 
rhe KING. He has the machinery with which to carry out 

e law. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will excuse me, I am a member 
of the Finance Committee, and I say to the Senator the com- 
missioner has not the machinery. Here is the machinery made 
to his hand. What the Senator is desiring is to duplicate what 


4 already exists, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not want any duplication; I 
want to prevent duplication. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator is going directly at a duplication. 

Mr. KING. The Internal Revenue Commissioner is charged 
with the responsibility of collecting the tax, and, therefore, he 
should see to it that the law with respect to it is enforced. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I should like to be heard 
briefly on the point of order I have made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the point of order ought 
first to be settled before the merits of the question are argued. 
Rule XVI provides: 

And no amendments shall 
wil the enact of whic wl increase “a Spprepraton seedy 


contained in the bill or to add a new item of appropriation unless it 
be made to out the provisions of some sting law or treaty 


ulation or act or resolution previ: 
that serion, Faced Preyer ot * Ve moved ty atrectlon of standing 
estimate of the head — some one of the 3 re oe 

There is no law that authorizes this proposed appropriation. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I l ask the Secretary to give 
me the amendment. I have a ri to modify my amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course; I am not making any tech- 
nical point as to that. If the Senator wants to change his 
amendment, I should like to have him do so, so that I may 
know what the amendment is. 

Mr. LODGE. I have a right to modify the amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not in my time. 

Mr. LODGE. Well, the Senator can go on. I will modify 
the so that it will not be subject to the point of 
order, but I do not wish to take the Senator's time if he desires 
to discuss his point of order. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will be glad to yield to the Senator to 
allow him to make the change now. I do not wish to be 
technical about it, but I do not think the Senator has a leg to 
stand on. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to change the amendment so that it 
will read: 

In accordance with the estimate submitted by him to the Secretary 
of the Treasury January 25, 1919, for the enforcement of any law 
relating to child labor hereafter enacted. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, there is no law now re- 
lating to child labor, and none is proposed. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will pardon me, there is a law 
relative to child labor, and there is an entire bureau to deal 
with it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That bureau has fallen to the ground by 
reason of the fact that the highest court in the land has de- 
cided that the law on which it was based is unconstitutional. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator surely can not be right. They 
have not decided that it is unconstitutional to gather statistics 
about child labor. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, no. 

Mr. LODGE. Or that the law was unconstitutional as applied 
to the District of Columbia; and that bureau exists for that 


purpose. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But the part of the machinery that the 
Senator wants to employ, and which he has in mind now, has 
no legal right to existence in this country. There is no existing 
law that either authorizes or proposes to cover the Senator’s 
proposal. We have a pending revenue bill which has not be- 
come a law. I do not know what its legal status is; it is 
like Mahomet's coffin; it is not signed and it is not presented; 
I do not know where it is or what the status of it is; but I 
think there is a pending proposal that we shall levy a tax on 
certain kinds of products. That would be no justification what- 
ever for this, nor do I understand it. There was a good deal 
of confusion here. I did not catch very clearly what the Sena- 
tor said nor hear yery plainly what the Secretary read; but, 
as I understand, the Senator has no estimate. 

Mr. LODGE. I have an estimate—an official estimate. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. From whom? 

Mr. LODGE. From the Secretary of Labor. 
: 15 HARDWICK. From the Secretary of Labor, under the 
old law? 

Mr. LODGE. Not under any old law at all. It refers to the 
new law hereafter to be enacted. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The revenue law? 

Mr. LODGE. The revenue law. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Secretary of Labor has asked it for 
the revenue law? 

Mr. LODGE. He has a right to make an estimate for that 


purpose. 
Mr. HARDWICK. He has no right, under the statutes of the 
United States, to make an estimate for the revenue law. 
Mr. LODGE. It comes through the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the Secretary of the Treasury sub- 
mit that regularly to Congress? Will the Senator let me see it? 
I have not had an opportunity to see it. 

Mr. LODGE. It was sent to the Secretary of the Treasury 
by the Secretary of Labor on January 25. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Sent to the Secretary of the Treasury? 
Well, it has not come here. 

Mr. LODGE. That was too late for the revenue bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Then, it is not here. If he has just sent 
a recommendation to the Secretary of the Treasury, the Senator 
would not claim that that was an estimate. Let us see what it 
is. It is just a memorandum, sent here by the Secretary of 
Labor, suggesting to the Secretary of the Treasury that he 
ought to do this thing, and the Senator calls that an estimate, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the Chair ask the Senator 
from Georgia a question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has not seen the 
opinion of the Supreme Court. In declaring the child-labor law 
invalid did the Supreme Court declare the whole act invalid, 
or did it confine its opinion to declaring invalid that provision 
which imposed a restriction on interstate commerce? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, the whole act, if the Chair pleases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The act, as the Chair recalls 
it, provided for an elaborate system—either that act or the act 
to which this amendment refers, 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is another law which provided for 
quite a system of inspectors, and so on; and the Chair evi- 
dently has that in mind. That has no relation whatever to the 
question pending before the Senate. The question pending be- 
fore the Senate is this: The Senator from Massachusetts now 
moves to insert in this bill an amendment providing funds for 
enforcing the provision in the pending revenue bill that has not 
become the law; and he submits in support of that proposal, 
what? A memorandum from the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not a memorandum; it is an estimate 
from the head of that department. I suggest that the Senator 
from Georgia read the rule. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, the Senator from Georgia has read 
the rule, and is quite familiar with it. 

Mr. LODGE. I am glad he has, because it is in pursuance 
of an estimate of the head of some one of the departments. 

Mr. HARDWICK. -Oh, I think the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is begging the question. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not begging the question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am giving the Senator my opinion of 
his. position. 

Mr. LODGE, This is an estimate submitted by the head of 
one of the departments. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; but it is not an estimate submitted 
by the head of the department having the matter in charge, and 
the Senator knows it full well. 

Mr. LODGE. It does not make any difference, under the 
rule, whether it is submitted by the head of that department 
or not, so long as it is submitted by the head of some one of 
the departments. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, no! 
the Secretary of Labor sent us an estimate recommending the 
construction of three battleships, that would be authority for 
such an amendment on this floor. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to me? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 


Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator whether 


he thinks this whole provision of $21,000,000, the whole para- 
graph which this amendment seeks to amend, is in order or out 
of order? 


If the Senator is right, then if|* 


Mr. HARDWICK. -Why, that question is not pending. I 
should say that I should think it is in order. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator thinks it is in order, I want 
to call his attention to the fact that this $21,000,000 appropria- 
tion is for the purpose of enforcing the revenue act of 1918, 
which has not yet been signed by the President, and in which 
is included this very provision. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; but I will call the attention of the 
Senator from Wisconsin to the Senate rule which makes that 
in order when it is reported by a standing committee of the 
Senate. Now the Senator from Massachusetts proposes this 
amendment from the floor, which is a very different proposi- 
tion in the Senate of the United States. Now, let us see: 
ean 3 ae Prod pis Pote SNIS shall — yo ien an 

ry, : 
cluded in the Book of Estimates . ander. his f - 

There is no estimate here that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts can rely on unless he has an estimate submitted by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to Congress, and not a memo- 
randum or something that he calls an estimate from the Secre- 
tary of Labor addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
There is no law, there is no estimate, and the point of order 
is absolutely good, in my opinion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hear from the 
Senator from Massachusetts on the point of order. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I can only say that this is a 
general appropriation, made to carry out, among other things, 
the provisions—the appropriation is framed on that basis—of 
the revenue act which has not yet been signed by the President. 
I modified my amendment so as to make it “ hereafter enacted,” 
which, I think, avoids that point. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. One word further. This is an estimate regu- 
larly sent in by the Secretary of Labor to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. It is in pursuance of an estimate of the head of some 
one of the departments, which meets the provision of our rule, 
It does not seem to me to be out of order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair overrules the point 
of order; and the Senator from Georgia may appeal, if he 
desires. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Why, Mr. President, just simply in the 
interest of something like an intelligent exposition of the rules, 
I think, I must take an appeal, although I do not want to take 
up the time of the Senate at this late hour. I believe I will 
address the Senate on it briefly, too. I hate very much to do it 
at this time of the evening. I suppose, though, we have plenty 
of time. 

Every Member of the Senate, I suppose, is famillar with 
Rule XVI, which provides that when a Member from the floor 
proposes an amendment to a general appropriation bill he must 
have either authority of law or an estimate. Now, there is no 
authority of law for this appropriation, it is admitted. They 
have what the Chair rules to be an estimate, in that the Secre- 
tary of Labor sent to the Secretary of the Treasury a memo- 
randum saying that something like this ought to be done. I 
call attention not only to the rule but to the thing to which I 
directed the attention of the Chair, the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, which provide that— ` 

All annual estimates for the public service shall be submitted to Cun- 
gress through the Secretary of the Treasury, and shall be included in 
the Book of Estimates prepared under his direction— 

That is from section 3669 of the Revised Statutes— 
and hereafter all estimates of be apt fom and estimates of deficien- 
cies in appropriations intend for consideration, and seeking the 
action of any committee of the Congress, shall be transmitted to 
Congress through the Secretary of the Treasury, and In no other 
manner. 

Now, the Senator from Massachusetts, with the august sanc- 
tion of the Chair, has announced the proposition to the Senate 
of the United States that if one Secretary sends to another a 
memorandum saying that an estimate ought to be sent to Con- 
gress for a thing like that, that amounts to an estimate under 
the standing rules of the Senate. 

I am ready to vote on the matter. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, in so far as this amendment 
is claimed to be out of order under the rule referred to by the 
Senator, I submit that the rule makes it expressly in order, as 
he will see in a moment. 

No amendment shall be received to any general appropriation bill 
the effect of which will be to increase an appropriation already con- 
tained in the bill, or to add a new item of appropriation, unless it be 
mete: to carry out the provisions of some existing law or treaty stipu- 

Now, that is not the case here— 


or act, or resolution previously passed by the Senate during that 
on. 
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And this act has already passed the Senate at this session. 
Now, the other alternative: 

Or unless the same be moved by direction of a standing or select 
committee of the Senate, or proposed in pursuance of an estimate— 

That has nothing whatever to do with the question. This 
child-labor taxation law passed the Senate at this session; and 
the amendment, therefore, is in order. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator, I think, is in utter error, if 
he will excuse me for putting it that strongly. I have a very 
high regard for him, and I know that he would not make an 
intentional error; but he is in error in his expression when 
he says that this is something that has passed the Senate dur- 
ing the present session. That means a measure that has passed 
the Senate in the form of an appropriation—a bill or resolution 
making an appropriation. 

Mr, LENROOT. No; the language is: 

Unless it be made to carry out the provisions of some existing law 
or treaty stipulation or act or resolution previously passed by the 
State during that session. 

Now, what has been done with reference to the child-labor 
taxation law? It has imposed a tax. It has directed the 
Secretary of the Treasury to enforce that law. It has further 
provided in that act that upon application of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue or the Secretary of the Treasury he may 
call upon the Secretary of Labor to assist him in the enforce- 
ment of this law, and that is all that this amendment seeks 
to do. But, further than that, Mr. President, this amendment 
makes no appropriation. It increases no appropriation. It 
merely provides for making available a certain portion of an 
appropriation that is made in this bill. From every standpoint 
it is clearly in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
appeal from the ruling of the Chair? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do appeal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is, Shall the 
ruling of the Chair be sustained? 

Upon a division, the ruling of the Chair was sustained. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts whether out of abundant caution he will 
not consent to further modifying the amendment by inserting 
the word “taxation” after the words “ child-labor,” so as to 
make it read child-labor taxation“? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. I will ask to have the amendment 
stated as modified. 

The Secretary. As modified, the amendment reads: 
Provided, That of this amount $184,160 shall be available to be 
12 55 by the wee! of Labor in accordance with the estimate 


ex 
— — ted by him to the tary of the Treasury January 25, 1919, 
for the enforcement of any law relating to child labor hereafter enacted, 


Mr. LENROOT. The word “taxation” should be inserted 
“Any law relating to the taxation of child 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator accept that 
amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No, Mr. President; we want to know 
what it is. We want to see whether we object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I withdrew the last modification 
and will leave it as it stood before. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment as it now stands. 

The Secretary. On page 62, line 12, after the numerals and 
after the colon, it is proposed to insert the following: 

Provided, That of this amount $184,160 shall be available to be 
ex led by the copra! ted Labor in accordance with the estimate 
submitted by him to the etary of the Treasury January 25, 1919, 
for the enforcement of any law relating to child labor hereafter enacted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, just for the purpose of 
keeping the permanent Record of the Senate straight, to the 
present proposal of the Senator from Massachusetts I do make 
a point of order, which I should like to have the Rxconp show. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The point of order is overruled. 
The question is upon agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should like to have the esti- 
mate printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so - 
ordered. ' 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU, 


To enable the Secretary of Labor to make inspections and to fulfill 
such other duties as may be assigned to him for the purpose of carry- 
ing into effect, in cooperation with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, the provisions of the bill (H. R. 12863, section 1200-1207) 
“An act to provide revenue, and for other purposes,” which relates to 
the tax on employment of child labor in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, including traveling expenses, per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence when allowed pursuant to section 13 of the sundry civil appro- 

riation act approved August 1, 1914, rental of offices outside the 

istrict of Columbia, telegraph and telephone service, express and 
freight charges, purchase of law books, of reference, and 1 
odicals, contingent and miscellaneous expenses, printing and binding, 
and personal services in the District of Columbia and here (sub- 
mitted), $184,160. 


Employees. 
Estima 
Na 
Salaries (in District of Columbia): 
Director $4,500 1 
3,000 1 
E sf 
or in ge e on. 
Administrative clerk... ... ae l 
e PP eS L ys th tee 1,720 2 
Do.. 1,520 4 
ee | i 
essenger 
Salaries (outside of Dist: 
Supervising inspectors . 2,120 6 
3 1,920 6 
11,520 19 
1,320 15 
ks 1,520 7 
o T EE a „iti!!! — 7 
Average 
Cr ̃ — ee .. ̃⅛ÿ-. ], . $116, 560 
Other objects of expenditure: 
Traveling expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence- 50, 600 
Office rentals outside of District of Columbia, including 
equipment and care of same 6, 000 
Telephone and telegraph, freight and express, books, con- 
tingent, and miscellaneous ety 8, 000 
Printing and binding 55 os oe 2, 000 
r ee a SEDDON Pee E eS Sit let be 184, 160 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 11, line 5, in the item relative to the 
press gallery of the Senate, in the salary of the superintendent, 
it 22 proposed to strike out “ $1,800” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“ 500.” 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I think that in attainment, faith- 
ful service, character, and inadequacy of compensation, the 
superintendent of the press gallery is entitled to as many su- 
perlatives as any officer of the Senate who has been benefited 
by our action here this afternoon, and then some. Moreover, 
Mr. President, inasmuch as the popular view of our statesman- 
like qualities is largely made up by the work of the press gal- 
lery, there may be a sentimental reason for our taking action 
here, which seems to be the only manner by which we can ex- 
press our appreciation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moses]. 

On a division the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secretary. In line 16, page 10, strike out “$2,000” at 
the end of the line, and insert in lieu “ $2,500,” so as to read: 

Acay Assistant Doorkeeper, $3,000, two floor assistants at $2,500 
ach. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, 
Ropinson]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HENDERSON. On page 68, line 10, I move to amend by 
striking out $1,800” and inserting 52,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated, 

The Secretary. On page 68, line 10, relative to the Carson, 
(Nev.) mint, the bill reads: 

Assayer in charge, who shall also perform the duties of melter, $1,800, 
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5 K ms now proposed to strike out “ $1,800” and in lieu to insert 
Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senate is running away on these 
matters. I suppose Senators do not care what they put in the 
bill, but I want to say to the Senator from Nevada that if we 
begin to raise salaries in the mints we are going to lose the 
whole mints. We have had a mighty hard time to keep them 
in the bill in the past. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I have been informed that the salary 
was $2,000 some years ago, and it is hard now under present 
conditions to live on $1,800. I simply propose to make it $2,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that no one made a harder 
fight for the retention of the mints and assay offices than I did. 
In fact, we remained here one night all night long, at the close 
of a short session of Congress, in order to keep them in the bill. 
But the impression is and the feeling is in the House of Repre- 
sentatives that they should go out. I hope the Senator will not 
insist at this time on raising the salaries for these assay offices. 
I appeal to him because I know what is back of it, and I do not 
think it will do any good. It will go out in conference, and it 
will only tend to arouse a feeling that I do know exists. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I feel, Mr. President, that this is the 
smallest amount that is asked as a raise, $200; and it is just as 
necessary as any other raise or any amount that is in the bill. 
One thousand eight hundred dollars is the salary of the assayer 
at the Carson Mint, and he can not live on it. He probably 
can not more than get through with $2,000. I think the amend- 
ment is just and fair. I do not see why the Members of the 
House should object to this slight raise. 

Mr, SMOOT. All I say is I am not going to ask that the same 
thing be done for the assay offices in Utah, because I know what 
the result ultimately will be, and as a friend of the assay offices 
of the country I am not going to ask for an increase. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON]. 
On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 8 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to offer an amendment at page 
106 of the bill. The purpose of the amendment is to change 
the item from $3,500 to $4,500, and to change the footing from 
$50,000 to $106,000. The object of it is to increase the limita- 
tion upon salaries in the Bureau of Education. It is very diffi- 
cult now to get men of proper caliber and ability and training 
and education and skill to carry on this work at a salary of 
$3,500. That is absolutely the outside salary. I therefore offer 
the amendment, and I ask the Secretary to read it. 

The SECRETARY. On page 106 the paragraph reads: 

For investigation of rural education, industrial education, physical 
education, and school hygiene, including personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere, and no salary shall be paid hereunder 
in excess of $3,500 per annum, $50,000. 

It is now proposed to strike out in line 13 “$3,500” and to 
insert in lieu “ $4,500” and to change the figure in line 14 from 
850,000“ to “ $106,000.” 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator from Florida 
I do not think it is possible to accomplish any result in confer- 
ence with these amendments carrying increases. I thought at 
first that the proposal is in line with the current law, but I 
understand it is not. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The original act of 1867, establishing this 
bureau, provides its duties, for the collection of statistics and 
facts showing the condition and progress of education in the 
several States and Territories and to diffuse such information 
respecting the organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching as shall aid the people 
of the United States in the establishment and maintenance of 
a national school system and otherwise promote the cause of 
education throughout the country. 

The object of the amendment is to raise the limitation upon 
the salaries and to increase the personnel of the three impor- 
tant lines of work covered by the item, so that it may be car- 
ried on strongly and effectively. A comparatively small part of 
the increase, after all, goes to the increase in salaries—not 
more than 25 per cent. The balance of it provides for an 
increase in personnel. 

I am not going to take the time of the Senate to press the 
matter. It is very important work. We can not fail to look 
after the educational interests, hygiene, health, and welfare of 
the people as contemplated by the act. Calls from all over the 
country come for advice and assistance from teachers and 
schools, and the information can not be furnished unless you 
provide the money by which men can be employed to get it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not the calls so much for assistance as it 
is for dollars and cents. They would not care very much about 
the assistance unless it carried with it dollars and cents, 


. The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER]. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. ' 
Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 


ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Maryland. 

The Secretary. On page 153, line 8, strike out the figures 
“$240” and insert in lieu thereof $360.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Maryland will allow me, I desire to make a point of order 
against that amendment. I make the point of order that it 
increases the appropriation on this bill without being recom- 
mended by the committee, that it is not estimated for by the 
head of any department, and, third, that it is not moved by 
the direction of any standing or select committee of the Senate. 
It seems to me clearly that it is within Rule XVI. The Chair 
is familiar with the rule, as it has just been read. I therefore 
ry es point of order, and I think that ought to be disposed 
of first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hear the Sena- 
tor from Maryland on the point of order. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I do not feel that I care to 
discuss the point of order at this time. I realize that this 
amendment is subject to a point of order. I hoped that the 
chairman of the subcommittee would not make the point of 
order; but since he has made it, I am willing to submit to the 
judgment of the Chair. I do not care to detain the Senate at 
this time with any argument on the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sustained. 
Does the Senator from Maryland desire to insist upon the other 
two amendments which he sent to the desk? 

Mr. FRANCE. They form really one amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. I send to the desk the following amend- 
ment, to be inserted on page 147, after line 20. 

The Secretary. On page 147, after line 20, insert: 

District court for the District of Panama: District judge, $7,500 per 
annum, from March 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, both dates inclusive. 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, I will state the reason for 
this amendment. Senators will recall that the salaries of all 
the district judges were increased. This bill especially provides 
for the increase of the salaries of the two district judges in the 
Territory of Hawaii and also in the Territory of Porto Rico, but 
the one lone judge in Panama was overlooked. It is to correct 
what I think is an oversight that I offer this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pom- 
ERENE]. 

The question being put, a division was called for. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin desire to make some inquiry? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thought I would make some observa- 
tions on this proposed amendment, but I can wait. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has the right to make remarks. The Senator is recognized. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, it seems to me there 
ought not to be any question about raising the salary of this 
judge. I do not suppose any point of order can be made against 
the amendment, and I doubt, Mr. President, if it were subject toa 
point of order whether any point of order would be made 
against it, because it has been the practice of Congress to raise 
the salaries of Senators and Representatives and Cabinet 
officers and their assistants, and judges, but when any sug- 
gestion is made to the Congress of the United States that there 
should be an increase in the salaries of the employees of the 
Government who are earning less than enough to sustain life, 
every technicality that can be suggested and every argument 
that can be made is interposed to stop it. 

There have been some investigations conducted by people 
entirely competent to make them as to the lowest possible 
amount upon which a family in this country can be subsisted. 
Such investigations were made in New York City in 1914, 
They have been conducted by this Government under an au- 
thorization by the United States Senate here in the District of 
Columbia. In 1914 a body of economists in New York City, 
after a thoroughgoing investigation, determined at that time 
that with the cost of living as it then stood, not less than $880 
could possibly carry a family of three children, a father, and 
mother through to the end of the year. Since that time the 
cost of living has advanced from 75 to 100 per cent. 

I think that it was in 1916 that, under authority conferred 
by the Congress, an investigation as to the cost of living was 


1919. 
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conducted by Government officials here in the city of Washing- 
ton, and it was ascertained that the lowest possible sum upon 
which a family of five could be supported here in the District 
of Columbia in 1916 was $1,080. Since that time the cost 
of living has steadily mounted. 

Mr. President, I am aware of the fact that it is not at all 
popular to discuss this side of the proposition here in the 
Senate, but I never have been guided by considerations of that 
sort in my course. I am not at all surprised that so many 
Senators retire to the cloakroom when the attention of the 
country is to be called to the fact that since 1905 we have made 
the following increases in the salaries higher up. 

The President’s salary has been increased 50 per cent; the 
salary of the Private Secretary to the President has been in- 
rreased 50 per cent; the salary of the Vice President has been 
Increased 50 per cent; the salary of the secretary to the Vice 
President has been increased 81 per cent; salaries of United 
States Senators have. been increased 50 per cent; salaries of 
Representatives in Congress have been increased 50 per cent; 
the salary of the Secretary of the Senate has been increased 
80 per cent; of the Sergeant at Arms 44 per cent; the salary 
of the Speaker of the House of Representatives has been in- 
creased 50 per cent; of the secretary to the Speaker 33 per 
cent; of the Clerk of the House 30 per cent; of the Chief Clerk 
25 per cent; of the Sergeant at Arms 44 per cent; of the Door- 
keeper 42 per cent; the Secretary of State, 50 per cent; the 
Secretary of the Treasury, 50 per cent; the Secretary of War, 
50 per cent; the Attorney General, 50 per-cent; the Postmaster 
General, 50 per cent; the Secretary of the Navy 50 per cent; 
the Secretary of the Interior, 50 per cent; and the Secretary 
of Agriculture, 50 per cent. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Will the Senator state what period that 
covers? 

Mr, LAFOLLETTE. From 1905 to 1915. 

Senators find occasion for agitated inquiry here as to the 

subject of unrest in this country. The salary of the Chief 
Justice was increased 15 per cent, and the Associate Justices 
16 per cent. The salary of the Chief Justice was raised from 
$13,500 to $15,000 a year; the Associate Justices from $12,000 
to $14,000; the circuit judges from $7,000 to $8,500; the dis- 
trict judges from $6,000 to $7,500. 
' Two years ago on this floor I made an appeal to the Senate 
one night calling attention to some of these increases in the 
salaries of the higher-ups, and succeeded in getting the ap- 
proval of the Senate for an increase for the employees in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, which was on a conference report, 
and the vote of the Senate at that time made that increase abso- 
lute as to those employees. In order to equalize the salaries 
of other employees, which was forced upon an unwilling Con- 
gress, an increase of $120 a year, as it finally worked out, was 
obtained in the salaries of Government employees receiving less 
than over $2,500 a year. 

What did that increase of salary amount to in percentages? 
The increase for those receiving $2,500 was 4 per cent and a 
fraction; for those receiving $2,400, it was 5 per cent; for those 
receiving $2,220, it was 5 per cent and a fraction; for those re- 
ceiving $2,000, it was 6 per cent; for those receiving $1,800, it 
was 6.6 per cent; for those receiving $1,600, it was 8 per cent; 
for those receiving $1,440, it was 8.40 per cent; for those receiv- 
ing $1,400, it was 8.6 per cent; for those receiving $1,300, it was 
9.2 per cent; for those receiving $1,200, it was 10 per cent; for 
those receiving $1,100, it was 10.9 per cent; and for those receiv- 
ing $1,000, it was 12 per cent. 

Now, mark you, when you get down to $1,000 you are down to 
the line below the level of where you could support away back 
in 1916 a family of five persons on that salary. Just think of it, 
Senators! It makes some Senators smile. 

The percentage of increase in the salaries of those receiving a 
salary of $800 was 15; it was an increase in salaries of $720— 
and you are below the life line now—of 164 per cent; on salaries 
of $600, it was an increase of 20 per cent; on salaries of $540, 
it was an increase of 22 per cent; on salaries of $500, it was an 
increase of 24 per cent; on salaries of $480, it was an increase 
of 25 per cent; and on salaries of $400, it was an increase of 30 
per cent. 

Just think of it, Mr. President! Employees of this Govern- 
ment receiving a salary of $400 a year and trying to take care 
of a family, with the cost of maintaining a family in New York 
figured at the lowest possible limit, where charity doles out the 
amount—in New York, away back of the war period, it was 
8880; in the city of Washington in 1916 it was $1,080. 

How did they make up the balance? They found jobs at 
night. When sickness falls upon the family, when trouble 
comes, when death throws its shadow across the threshold, 
collections are taken up among those who are not so unfortu- 


nate, upon whom affliction has not yet been visited. That is 
the way they do it. If you want the testimony for it, it is to 
be found in the records of the committees of Congress. These 
Government employees have appeared before the committees of 
this Congress to plead their cause for higher wages under the 
conditions that exist to-day, and I have before me here ample 
evidence which they have furnished of the hard conditions 
under which they live; how they are compelled to take up col- 
lections whenever affliction comes upon a family. 

Back of the time of high war prices, Senators will vote them- 
selves an increase of salary of 50 per cent and deny to Govern- 
ment employees a percentage of increase that will sustain life, 
and yet they marvel and complain and threaten because there 
is dissatisfaction in this country; they organize investigations 
to find out why it is that meetings are held and voices are raised 
protesting against the condition of things that exists here to-day. 

Mr. President, the Senate Chamber has been the scene of vio- 
lent agitation and protest and declamation against complaints 
that have come from people representing the great protesting 
majority of this country as to conditions which exist here to-day. 
We have had the columns of the Concressionart Recorp filled 
with maledictions against those who have raised their voices in 
complaint; but who has stood here in this presence assailing the 
Beef Trust, the United States Steel Corporation, the great organi- 
zations of greed and power that have been builded up in this 
country in the last 20 years, increasing, against all economic 
laws that should control prices, the cost of living steadily year 
by year? Scarcely a voice has been raised. 

This serious condition of affairs is not the outgrowth, Mr. 
President, of the war. It has been on for a long period of time. 
The great masses of the people of this country are loyal to our 
system of government, sir. All they ask is justice and a fair 
chance. They are fairly intelligent; they know pretty well that 
something has been radically wrong with the economic system 
of this country. With the consent of the Government, for a 
score of years the cost of living had been slowly but steadily 
mounting upon the American people from 1898 down to August, 
1914, when we began to feel the effects of the European war. 
Why was that so? I say to you, sir, that it should not have 
been so. The cost of living should have steadily decreased 
right along year by year instead of increasing year by year. 
Why do I say that? I say it because it is the law of civiliza- 
tion; I say it because the genius of the American people 
wrought out a system that should have resulted in a continual 
and steady decline in the cost of living. Throughout all these 
years the cost of production has steadily decreased, from the 
time this Government was established down to 1898. Why? 
Because there was the free play of all the economic forces in 
this country ; because the most inventive country on the face of 
God's earth had been working out the problems of production 
and cutting down the cost of producing things by invention and 
by better organization; and the cost had steadily fallen down to 
that time. € 

Then we entered upon an era of the reorganization of busi- 
ness in this country. Up to that time the natural laws of trade 
and commerce had prevailed; competition had been free be- 
tween all of the producing industries; but about that time one 
of the great business geniuses of this country devised a system 
of combination and control of market prices. It was wrought 
out in all its details; it took possession of every line of produc- 
tion. Behind the high tariff wall of the McKinley law that 
shut out foreign competition there was organized a combina- 
tion between domestic producers; and, as a result of that com- 
bination, competition was suppressed, prices were controlled, 
and the American people began to pay more and more for every- 
thing they bought. Study Bradstreet’s and Dun’s reports and 
you will find a decline in the cost of production down to that 
time, and then you will find the cost of production beginning 
to mount year by year. There was no reason why that should be 
so, except for this unlawful, unjust, and uneconomic combination 
that controlled the market prices here among our own producers. 

Why, Mr. President, if you will stop a moment to think about 
it, production cost, by invention, by better organization, by better 
methods of conducting sales, by better systems, from the raw 
material to the finished product, should furnish the finished 
product to the consumer year by year at a declining cost. Can 
there be any doubt about that? What else does civilization 
mean? What else does progress mean? The cost of living 
should have continued to fall year by year, just as it had through 
the years since the Republic was established, because inventions 
were more perfect, because methods were improved, because 
everything that related to the cost of production from the raw 
material until it reached the consumer as a finished product 
was being reduced. That is the law of our being; otherwise 
civilization is a lie. 
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It should have been easier in 1908 than in 1900 to support 
a family in this country; it should have been easier in 1910 
than in 1908; it should have been easier in 1918 than in 1910, 
lif the natural laws of trade had been given fair, free, and open 
‘play; but they were not; competition was suppressed; the 
amount produced was regulated and controlled and prices were 
fixed by combinations; and from that hour on the cost of liv- 
ing began to mount upon the people of this country. All the 
‘natural laws of trade and commerce, which for 5,000 years had 
prevailed in organized society, were reversed. Demand, supply, 
competition, should fix prices. Instead, we had the arbitrary 
will of a board of directors, operating with other boards of 
directors who were producing the same line of articles, fixing 
the prices, agreeing that there should be no competition, that so 
much of a product should be produced, that it should sell at 
so much, and able to enforce that upon the American people 
because of a high protective tariff shutting out foreign com- 
petition. 

That is the answer and the solution of the increased cost of 
living from 1898 on. It mounted step by step, step by step. 
It has denied thousands, tens of thousands, and hundreds of 
thousands of children the education that their parents would 
have been able to give them except for that unlawful organiza- 
tion. It has violated every principle of right. It has un- 
dermined the principles of democracy. It has well-nigh de- 
stroyed, sir, a government of equality of rights. I say to you 
that instead of the cost of living mounting year by year the 
cost of living should have fallen year by year. 

Oh, but I fancy that some Senator from some Eastern State 
is saying that “LA Forterre ignores the fact that wages have 


been increased, and that that accounts for the increased cost 


to the consumer.” Wages haye not increased. It is a lie that 
wages have increased. I am speaking now of the period before 
the war. Wages fell. Counting the purchasing price of the 
dollar, wages fell steadily, year by year, under the power of this 


same controlling force. A competent and authoritative study 


of the trend of wages from 1900 down to 1914, 14 years, gives 
us the exact decline—an actual decline of 10 per cent in the 


Wage of the laboring people of this country during that period 
of advancing prices and rise in the cost of living. 


If you are looking for an answer to the question as to why 
there is unrest in this country, Mr. President, as to why people 
are striking, and as to why some of the more radical of them 
are saying extreme things, look for it in the United States Sen- 
ate to-day. A dozen Senators here when the economic truths 
of the last 20 years are being recounted! If some Senator 
should rise here to denounce some meeting that is held where 
complaint is made, you would see the Senate thronged, and the 
seats filled; but when the real reason is stated that underlies 
the complaints that are in the hearts of the great body of the 
‘toilers of this country, only a few of whom have yet begun to 
express themselves, you see empty seats. 


I say again, Mr. President, that every economic law that: 


ought to rule society, that ought to regulate prices, that ought 
to determine wages, has been violated for the last score of 
years in the United States; and I say, look there if you are on 


‘the hunt for the motives that lie back of the surging that is 


sweeping across this country, that has not yet begun to break in 


waves, but that just shows in undulations upon the surface, but 
‘it represents a deep and a profound agitation below the surface. 


Mr. President, the great mass of the American people have 
never been very far wrong. They have been pretty generally 
right; and it behooves those who nominally stand as their rep- 


resentatives to pay some heed to their voice when it is raised in 


Protest. 


That protest has not been very violent. 
that it may be heeded in time. 

Senators think they have been awfully generous to the Goy- 
ernment employees because they have given them $240, an in- 
crease of $120 since a year ago. It was an increase of 10 per 
cent at that time, according to the figures of the Senator from 
Utah, who is always accurate. You did not flinch much when it 
eume to giving yourselves 50 per cent. I did not see any points 
of order raised on it. I suppose probably it was not subject to 
a point of order, but it always lies with any Senator upon this 
floor to avail himself of a technicality or not, and I venture 
to suggest that perhaps it would be wise statesmanship not 
to invoke a technicality against a raise that is equitable and 
just. Think of an employee of this Government who is receiving 
$600 or $720, and trying to get along on it, and take care of a 
family or four or five children, and buy shoes at $3, $4, and 
$5 a pair! 

Mr. President, I expect the salaries of the judges in Porto Rico 
to be increased. Of course that will just level them up with the 
other judges whose salaries we have increased, and I expect 
that the great mass of employees who work for the Government, 
who on the average earn only $918, or $980 apiece—I do not 


I pray God 


remember which—I expect that they will stand by you just the 
same. But mark you, Mr. President, the difference between 
the way in which they treat these employees and the way in 
which they treat themselves and the Cabinet officers and the 
judges. They give them, under the law, a permanent salary, 
fixed by statute. This is a bonus for the time being, and then 
you will drop back, you Government employees, to the old wage 
level of 1855. The wages of the employees of the Government 
have not been materially changed since 1855, but the salaries of 
Representatives, of Senators, of judges, of Cabinet officers, of 
Presidents, of ambassadors, have been raised enormously. 

Mr. President, aside from all other questions, aside from the 
question of what is right and just between man and man, the 
course you are pursuing is not politic. I venture to say it is 
unwise statesmanship When the amendment was proposed in- 
creasing the amount that should be paid to those employed in 
the War Risk Bureau the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] warned the Senators that “ they were talking in millions 
now.” Mr, President, justice, equity, what is right between 
employees, does not take account of amounts. When it came to 
increasing the salaries of United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives and Cabinet ministers and ambassadors and Su- 
preme Court Judges and Federal judges, all down the list, it 
would have been well enough then for the Senator from Ala- 
bama and for every other Senator on this floor to think about 
these increases, regardless of the question of whether the 
amounts were large or small, but on the basis of whether they 
were just in comparison with what other Government employees 
were receiving. Those increases were not necessary to provide 
bread and shelter and clothing for the family. ‘They added to 
the luxuries that those high officials could bestow upon their 
families, 

I am not complaining, sir, that these increases were made 
in those salaries. I recognize the existence of this artificial 
and unjust increase in the cost of living because of the unlawful 
combinations that have been permitted and that have been 
never protested by any administration, or only feebly pro- 
tested, although there was ample power to have stopped them. 
But since they were permitted to have their way, since com- 
binations and trusts could lay upon the backs of the Ameri- 
can people whatever burdens they chose in violation of law, 
every burden so laid being a criminal act, I do not blame 
Congress for recognizing that fact and increasing their own 
salaries and those of the judges and the Cabinet ministers and 
the ambassadors and others who have received these magnificent 
additions to their salaries, but what I do protest is your be- 
ginning to economize when you come down to make a little, 
meager addition to the salaries of the mass of the Government 
employees, who have to figure, oh, so closely, to live. There is 
the rent, the grocer's bill, the meat bill, the doctor's bill; if 
there is anyone sick in the family, it is a calamity that calls 
for a family council in order to know how to meet it. When 
you come to consider those people who are living so close to 
the margin of existence, who are struggling for enough to get 
along with, then, I say, Mr. President, that that is the wrong 
time to begin to cut and to pare and to be technical. 

Mr. President, I do not want to assume the rôle of prophecy. 
No man knows what the future veils; but I say that we shall be 
wise if we will try to be just to all the people in this country. 

I am not going to protest against this increase in the salary, 
of the judge or judges down in Porto Rico. I rather think 
they ought to be leveled up with the other fortunate fellows 
who have floated in on the high. tide of congressional generosity, 
or fair dealing. 

I am only sorry, Mr. President, that this proposed increase of 
$1 a day to Government employees to meet the increased cost of 
living was not agreed to. It was figured out in 1914 by competent 
tribunals that made investigations, not only in New York City, 
but elsewhere over this country, fixing about $880 as necessary, 
for the support of a family of five. I regret beyond expression 
that the proposition here was not accepted to add to that amount 
a dollar a day to meet the increased cost that everybody agrees 
has come upon us, and there is plenty of evidence here, and I can 
read from the testimony of investigators who appeared before 
committees of Congress, that since 1916 the advance has been 
more than would be covered by this addition. If it were $240 
instead of $120, it would not more than cover the added cost 
that has come by reason of the increase in the necessities of life, 

Mr. President, I apprehend—— 

Mr. THOMAS. May I interrupt the Senator? { 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. I want to say, first, that I was downstairs 
at the restaurant trying to get a little sustenance when I heard 
the Senator was addressing the Senate, and I came right up. 

I sympathize entirely with the Senator’s attitude regarding 
the duty which the Congress owes to the employees of the Goy- 
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ernment on account of the rise in prices. Since I have been in 
the Senate, I have, as far as I can now recall, voted against every 
increase in salaries, regardless of the officials the salaries would 
benefit. My contention has been, and I think it is correct, that 
those who supply the necessities of life—the landlord, the grocer, 
the dry-goods man, the shoe man—regulate their prices so as to 
absorb whatever amount of increase is made in the salaries of 
the employees, so that instead of benefiting the employees we 
really benefit the class which caters to their needs. 

I have felt, and I think I have stated, on more than one occa- 
sion, that the Government can and ought to remedy this condi- 
tion by fixing a maximum rate of rental and also of supplies, 
and seeing that through the proper agencies the employees of the 
Government shall be required to pay no more, covering the dif- 
ference between the existing rates and the amount so fixed by 
the Goyernment as a charge against the Treasury. I believe 
that would give a very substantial measure of relief. I am not 
a prophet, but I could almost prophesy that this raise which is 
given now will be followed by a demand for another, because 
of the consequent need due to the absorption of this increase by 
the very conditions that make it necessary. 

I am prepared to join in an effort to frame some legislation, 
and to support it to the best of my ability, that will meet this 
situation and do justice. I am very much afraid it is the only 
way in which it can be done. I should like to have the opinion 
of the Senator upon that suggestion. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, it may be that we will 
come to recognize the necessity of putting a limitation upon the 
charges of various kinds, but I have always been a pretty profound 
believer in the free play and operation of economic laws. I be- 
lieve that if we had all the laws against combinations properly 
enforced competition would regulate prices for people who have 
to buy, whether it is rent or groceries or dry goods or the 
supplies of the butcher. 

I do not believe that any of the administrations since the time 
that the Sherman antitrust law was enacted have ever attempted 
in any way to make an honest enforcement of that law. At- 
torneys General have been selected under influences that made 
it impossible. The enactment of the Sherman antitrust law, I 
believe, was the wisest piece of statesmanship that has been 
seen in a period of 75 years in this country. 

I believe John Sherman, standing upon an eminence of states- 
manship such as no other man of his time attained, foresaw 
exactly what was going to happen in this country, the result in 
part of artificial regulation of economic forces. He and those 
associated with him wrote upon the statute books that great 
law. 

But, Mr. President, you need but look at the record to know 
that it never has been honestly enforced or attempted to be 
enforced. Otherwise you would not have such an iniquity as 
this packers’ organization that bestrides the country, corners the 
food products of the land, and contemplates cornering the food 
of the world. 

Is any such combination as that, which everybody must admit, 
which they have admitted upon the record, is unlawful and 
violates the criminal statutes, stronger than the Government? 
It is not if the power of the Government were set in motion; 
but if you have forces within the Government which paralyze 
the hand of the Executive and stay the execution of the law 
through the Department of Justice, then, Mr. President, crime 
can thrive. 

There was a day when we had but a handful of these trusts 
and combinations in this country, and you all know it. They 
were then not more powerful than the Government. I have 
before reminded the country and the Senate, as I recall the fact, 
that in 1901, when through the assassination of President Mc- 
Kinley a change of administration came, there were but 149 
combinations in this country, and they were perfectly easy to 
deal with. Seven years later there were 10,020, and the cost of 
living had mounted 70 per cent. 

There have been half a dozen prosecutions a year, Mr. Presi- 
dent ; just enough to make a pretense of enforcing the law. They 
have had their way; they have become strong, until a President 
of the United States took the chances of his political life in his 
hands if he attempted to enforce the Sherman Act against them. 
That is the fact about it. 

Do you say that, with the development of combinations and 
trusts in this country, to reverse all of the economic laws of 
commerce that have prevailed in the history of the human race 
for 5,000 years was a logical development? I deny it. It was 
an artificial creation with J. Pierpont Morgan and the rest of 
those men who defied all laws practically. How could that have 


fastened upon this country if you had not had a subservient 
administration that winked at it and permitted it and handed 
the people of the United States over to a servitude to the trusts 
and combinations? 


The history of it is as plain as the mountain peaks. Con- 


gress has its share of the responsibility ás well. Itis confirmed. 
Attorneys General have been proposed with these same influ- 
ences back of them, 

Will anybody tell me it was not possible for this mighty Gov- 
ernment of 80,000,000 people that we had then, the Army and 
Navy, the courts, all the majesty of power, to curb Rockefeller 
and Morgan and that handful of miscreants? All it needed was 
a President in the White House who would call over there to 
his office the United States district attorneys from every State 
in the Union and the Attorney General and say to them, “ These 
combinations are forming in this country. You let them go too 
long and they will be stronger than the Government, and they 
will impose burdens upon the people that will make of this Gov- 
ernment not a democracy but a plutocracy, with the wealth in 
the hands of a few, and this power will become stronger than 
the Government. You are charged with the enforcement of a 
law that says these things are wrong; that they are wicked; 
that they are unlawful; that they are criminal.” And that wise 
man stood where I now stand, not one day only but for many 
days, pleading for the enactment of this law. He was wise 
in his day. I, a boy in the House of Representatives at the 
time, remember so well that I heard that there was a great 
speech on here, and in 1890 I came over here and I saw stand- 
ing here the tall, spare figure of John Sherman, of Ohio, his 
head crowned with silvery locks, fighting for the principle of 
that law, modified in the course of the debate. 

The debate did not end in one day. It ran on for days and 
days. Finally it came about that the House of Representatives 
was deserted, and Members of Congress thronged over here to 
listen to that debate. It was the greatest debate that had taken 
place in the Senate in a quarter of a century. It went on and 
on until finally there was developed out of it the antitrust law. 
Do you know Sherman and those of his coadjutors who framed 
that law—for it was changed in many particulars as Sherman 
introduced it—had the wisdom and the foresight to have written 
into that law a provision that you can not find in any other 
criminal statute in the United States? What is it? Criminal 
statutes, as a rule, define the offense and prescribe the penalty, 
They leave the administration of the law to the prosecuting 
attorney and the courts to settle the matter. But somebody 
wrote into the Sherman antitrust law this wise provision: 

It shall be the duty of the Attorney General, through the United 
States district attorneys, to enforce s law. + 

Somebody wrote that into that law who realized that if the 
time ever came when this mighty power of combination clashed 
with the Government, it might be that they would have influence 
enough to put into the Department of Justice an Attorney Gen- 
eral who would shrink from the performance of his duty, to 
say the least; and so they imposed upon him and upon his 
assistants, the United States district attorneys, the obligation 
pronounced affirmatively in the law of enforcing it. 

Suppose during the time these combinations were organizing 
in the country and before they attained power that has made 
Senators tremble and Presidents bow we had had some Presi- 
dent with the iron in him to summon his Attorney General 
and his United States district attorneys and to say to them: 
“You have so many of these unlawful combinations in this 
country; they are multiplying. This law makes it your duty 
to prosecute them and destroy them. Ninety days from to-day 
if there is one of them left in the United States I will take the 
head off of you, Mr. Attorney General, and of every district 
attorney in the country.” Do you know what we would have had 
then? We would have had that law enforced; we would have 
had an end of this business; and we would have restored the 
natural laws of trade and commerce. 

You have got now where Heney says this thing is so big you 
can not prosecute it criminally and get a conviction. It has 
got too much money. It has honeycombed society. It has un- 
dermined the Government. It has corrupted agencies every- 
where. And now we are pottering along in an unsteady way, 
blindly, feebly, compromisingly, waiting for something to hap- 
pen. A sort of paralysis seems to have taken hold of the 
Government, of the Executive, of the Congress. 

Why, when President Wilson was elected six years ago there 
was a declaration in that platform that private monopoly should 
be abolished, that violations of the law would be prosecuted 
against criminal combinations; and all the years since that 
time the Packers’ Trust has been multiplying its profits until 
they have mounted from something like fifteen or twenty mil- 
lion dollars to ninety million dollars or more; and so with all 
the other trusts and combinations; none of them have been put 
out of business, 

Mr. President, I do not know what the end is to be, but I do 
believe that we must move with a degree of fairness and con- 
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sideration in dealing with the masses of the people of this 
country. When they complain of these conditions, do not come 
In here and propose a law that shall suppress their complaints. 
I tell you you are playing with mighty forces that may bring 
disaster upon us if you do that. If evils exist in this country, 
permit them to be talked about. That is the best way to cor- 
rect it. If somebody indulges in wild and aer te and vio- 
‘lent exhortation let him be answered. Permit, I would say, 
the widest discussion. 

As I said to one of the Senators who came across the aisle 
to speak to me the other day about the terrible thing that had 
happened at Poli's Theater, and appealed to me to say some- 
thing to avert a class war in this country, I would put an open 
stand on every open place in the city of Washington, and I 
would say to everybody, “ Say what you please.” Then I would 
say to everybody else, “Answer them.” Error exposed can not 
long stand, unless it has a good foundation, and if we are guilty, 
if we have no defense for what we have done, it may be that 
we might incur some risk, Mr. President, upon the instant in 
permitting a full exposition of our shortcomings. However, I 
do not believe that. I believe that the wholesome cure for com- 
plaint is free discussion. The point where I would apply the 
power of the Government is where your discussion is translated 
into overt acts of violence, if we shall come to that. That will 
not come, Mr. President and Senators, I believe, if there be per- 
mitted the freest and fullest discussion in this country. If you 
are not going to permit it, I should like to have some one tell 
me who shall be arbiter as to what is proper to be said. 

That is a branch of the discussion that I did not intend to 
trench upon. I purpose, possibly before the close of this session, 
if the trend of debate should invite me to it, to take up a discus- 
sion of the issues involved in free speech and democracy, forti- 
fied and supported by the fathers of the Constitution, by the men 
who wrote the resolutions of Kentucky and the Virginia resolu- 
tions, by all of the men who have stood for freedom from the 
foundation of this Government down to now. 

Mr. President, I had greatly hoped that no point of order 
would be made against the amendment adding to the pay of these 
Government employees this little sum of $120 per annum. Of 
course, in the aggregate I know it runs into the millions. It is 
the cost of a battleship or two; that is what it is. I will not go 
into those comparisons, Mr, President. I could extend them 
somewhat. 

I am not going to oppose the amendment of the Senator who 
has asked the increase of the salary of the judge. Let him go 
along with the rest of them. At some time or other you will 


have put enough of these increases in the scale on the side of the 


“higher-ups” so that possibly you will make some additions to 
the other side that will not balance—I do not expect you to bal- 
ance the scale—but it will be a little approach to justice. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr, President, I do not intend to detain 
the Senate long, but after listening to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] I think it is only fair that the Recorp 
should show some facts. 

The Senator from Wisconsin says in his statement that he 
was “sore.” Iam glad he puts it that way. He at least had got- 
ten a long way away from the facts that controlled the framing 
of this bill. The Senator bases his argument on an appeal to 
class legislation, an attack on the increases in salaries that are 
made in this bill for judges, 

The increases in salaries for judges contained in this bill 
were established by law. They are not the creation of our 
committee. This is a legislative bill, that carries the salaries 
of the Government officials. It is the business of our com- 
mittee—and the Senator knows it is the business of that com- 
mittee—to write into this bill the appropriations to pay the 
officers of the Government the salaries which it has been desig- 
nated by law that they shall receive. 

I was in the Senate Chamber when the bill increasing the 
salaries of the judges was passed. I did not observe the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin arise in his seat and hear him protest 
against the increase of those salaries. I do not know how he 
voted; but if he did not vote for that increase, at least his 
voice was silent in opposition to it. 

The Senator would have those who read the Recorp believe 
that this Congress—the men who sit here before me—had just 
been guilty of raising their own salaries and then of refusing 
to take care of the clerical force of this Government. I will 
say to the Senator that the last increase in the salaries of Con- 
gressmen in this country was more than a decade ago, and that 
there are comparatively few men under the dome of this 
Capitol to-day who had seats in the Congress of the United 
States when that increase was made. 

The Senator from Wisconsin was a Member of Congress at 
that time, and so was I. When the provision for an increase 
of salary to Members of Congress came before the other House, 


of which I was then a Member, I voted against that increase. 
I am not informed as to how the Senator from Wisconsin 
cast his vote in this body under similar circumstances. 

However, the provisions of this bill, whether for Congressmen 
or judges, have been fixed by law, and it was the duty of our 
committee to report the appropriation bill to pay these men 
their salaries, lest the Government should fail to perform the 
functions for which it is organized; and possibly some people 
in the United States would be glad to see it fail to perform its 
necessary functions. 

Now, as to the salaries of the clerical force of the Govern- 
ment, while the Senator, like the Pharisee, would like to wrap 
his cloak about him and thank God that he is better than other 
men, I will say to the Senator from Wisconsin that he is not 
the only man in this Chamber who has a sincere desire to up- 
lift humanity and assist those who struggle each day for their 
daily bread; but the men in whose hands is intrusted the real 
business of this Government, the men who must sustain the 
flag in times of peace as well as in times of war, must con- 
sider the business interests of this Government and not what 
they can gather unto themselves by abusing their colleagues. 

The Senator states that it has been ascertained how much 
money is necessary to support a family, and because this bill 
carries on the pay roll certain employees who only receive $420 
a year, then, forsooth, we are not paying these people enough 
to support their families. The Senator knows, as well as I 
do, that that statement is not sincere. The Senator has been 
a Member of this body longer than almost any man who sits 
in this Chamber, and he knows, as well as I do, that the péople 
whose compensation is fixed in this bill at $420 a year are 
those who only render partial service to the Government or are 
paid for piecework. The Senator knows, as well as I do, that 
the most of the $420 class of employees carried in this bill are 
the charwomen—some of them getting as low as $240—who 
only spend a few hours in the Government service and then 
earn a compensation outside of the Government service. The 
Government employment is merely a matter of assistance to 
them, and not their daily vocation. 

If the great committees in charge of the legislation of this 
Government were to allow their sentiments and their desires 
and their effort for popular acclaim to control their handling of 
the affairs of the Government in connection with these great 
supply bills we would have no Government before long, because 
it would put the burden of taxes upon the people so great that 
they could not carry it. It is not the John D. Rockefellers and 
the Pierpont Morgans who pay the great taxes in this coun- 
try, and the Senator knows it. They may pay a large amount 
of money so far as they are individually concerned, but it is a 
mere drop in the bucket compared with the immense amount of 
taxes that rest on the masses of the people. The toiling people 
of this country pay the taxes and support this Government, 
and unless the Government is honestly and economically admin- 
istered that burden can not be borne. 

This provision was subject to a point of order and could 
have been stricken from the bill; but members of the Appro- 
priations Committee, whom I happen to represent at this time, 
being in charge of this bill, do not occupy the position that the 
Senator from Wisconsin would place them in, that they are 
reckless in their desire to oppress humanity; that they are un- 
willing to listen to the appeals of those who need these salaries; 
but the committee sat down with deliberation and tried to work 
out a system of increases for the clerks of this Government that 
would be reasonable and just, that would take care of the in- 
creased cost of living, and at the same time have some due re- 
a to the burden which the taxpayers of this country have to 


ar year we gave the clerks an increase of $120 a year, or 
$10 a month, This year, with a falling price of living—at least, 
there is every reason to believe the cost of living from July on 
will fall below war prices—the committee reports an increase 
of $240; and, although I am not a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet, I have not any doubt in my own mind, although I may 
be mistaken, that if the committee had reported in favor of an 
increase of $360 the Senator from Wisconsin would have been 
desirous of adding another $120 to it to enable him to make his 


So far as the Senator's economic argument is concerned, 
that has no part in this bill. The Senator brings a general in- 
dictment against a half dozen men who within the last two 
decades have been Presidents of the United States, men chosen 
by the American people, men of great ability and standing in 
the Nation. So far as I am concerned, I am not prepared to 
admit that part of his indictment. 

As to the Government of this country, I want to say but one 
word. This is a free Government, and has been for 130 years, 
The people of the United States govern this country, not a 
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governing class or rulers. There never has been a government 
organized in this world of ours where the final sentiments: of 
the people who were governed, in the last analysis, were more 
freely, thoroughly, and completely respected in the legislative 
bodies that made the laws of the country. Sometimes. the 
Congress may be slow to act, but I have never seen the time 
yet when the crystallized sentiment of the American people was 
prepared to announee it self in favor of any question that Con- 
gress did not register the will of the people and did not write 
it into the law of the land. 

We need no Bolsheviki: sentiment in this country that our 
people may be free. We need no Soviet government. to live 
under in order that we may better our condition, We need no 
bomb throwers or anarchists under the Stars and Stripes of this 
country in order that the will of the American people may be 
reflected in the law of this land; and no such sentiment exists 

in this country, no matter what the Senator from Wisconsin 
may dream. 

The people of every country want changes. as time goes 
by. There are changes which must affect the Nation, progres- 
sive changes of great magnitude; but they will not come from 
the reflected will of the Bolsheviki. They will come from the 
sober, deliberate judgment. of the great American people, re- 
8 in the laws that will be passed by the Congresses of the 

ture. 

When a government could produce 4,000,000 soldiers, not only 
the pride of our land but the admiration of the world, who could 
win the fight for the cause of democracy and for the right of 
self-determination under the Government that was founded by 
their fathers and their fathers’ fathers, you can not tell me that 
those 4,000,000 men are coming back to America to allow a mob 
to make the laws and rule the land. The Senator is mistaken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, as there are a number of 
Senators present who were not in the Chamber when I pre- 
sented this amendment, I want to say one word in explanation 
of it. 

When the bill increasing the salaries of the judges- was before 
the Senate, the salaries of all the district judges, amongst oth- 
ers, were increased, including the salaries of the district 
judges of Porto Rico and. the Hawaiian Islands; but it seems 
that the district judge in Panama was overlooked. He was the 
only one in all the number of judges whose salary was not in: 
creased; and it is to correct that that I have presented this 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word in answer to what 
the Senator from Wisconsin has so graphically depicted. 

I say now that among the 100,000 employees in the city of 
Washington: there are perhaps 90 per cent of them receiving 
more salaries than they ever received before in their lives, and 
many of them you could not drive away from the positions that 
they hold with a Gatling gun. [Laughter in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Order must be preserved in 
the galleries. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say that not only are they receiving 
the wages I have referred to, but they are allowed 30 days’ 
leave of absence, and, in addition, a sick leave; they are work- 
ing seven hours a day, and I can take you into a department 
where there are over 5,000 girls employed, drawing $1,100, 
$1,200, and $1,320 a year. Now, we have added $240 more, and 
I say now that I do not think that half of them ever worked 
for a salary before, and in case they did, many of them never 
received a salary of more than $30 a month: I am tired, Mr. 
President, of having it said that the Government of the United 
States is having people labor for a mere pittance. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. Justa moment. I want to say in this connec- 
tion that there are other employees of this Government who are 
not receiving what they ought to receive. It is the system 
that is wrong. It ought to be corrected. But is it the fault of 
the Committee on Appropriations?) How often have I stood 
upon this floor and called attention to this matter? How often 
have we asked for legislation, and how often have we been 
defeated in it? I say, Mr. President, that until there is a thor- 
ough investigation and reorganization from top to bottom there 
Will be these inequalities and injustices that no one can defend. 
Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 
Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do not think the Senator intended to 
make the reflection upon the young women who have come here 
to: do this work which his remark would naturally mean, 
when he says that very few of these young women—the majority 


of them capable, educated, many of them I know from my own 
State being graduates of leading educational institutions—that 
very few of them received more than $30 a month before they. 
came here. I think that is rather unwarranted, rather unjust, 
rather unkind. They are not of the cheap class of people. 
They are splendid young women; they are serving their country 
and rendering good service and they are entitled to fair com- 
pensation; and I know the Senator from Utah is in favor of 
giving it to them himself, 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Mississippt 
that I stated that some of the 50 per cent of the employees 
I referred to I did not think had received more than $30 a 
month before coming here; and I want to ask the Senator from 
Mississippi if half of the young women who are employed in 
the bureau I referred to who came from Mississippi received 
more of a salary per month than I stated? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Oh, I think they received very much more, 
because a great many of them were school-tenchers. 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; and a great many of them were not, I 
will say to the Senator. The Senator and I have the same 
feeling toward all of mankind and womankind. I would not do 
an injustice to anyone. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Oh, I know the Senator would not. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I want to say to the Senator now that if he 
will go down to some of the departments when they leave their 
work and see the girls that could not have had very much ex- 
perience in the work they are called upon to do, coming out of 
the departments dressed as they never dressed before, wearing 
ase that they never wore before [laughter in the gal- 
eries]—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair will warn the occu- 
pants of the galleries that the Sergeant at Arms will be in- 
structed to clear the galleries unless the occupants refrain from 
making demonstrations of any kind. 

Mr. SMOOT, I will say to the Chair that the disorder is in 
the Chamber more than in the galleries. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I want to say to the Senator that I had 
no idea that these young women were living in such affluence. 
I have not seen any evidence of it; and I do not think a young 
woman can come here and pay forty or fifty or sixty dollars a 
month for board, and then dress so handsomely, and go about 
3 with diamonds and satin and fine linen, on $100 a 
month. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have said nothing about diamonds; nor have 
I said anything about satin or fine linens in any way: I am in 
earnest in this matter. I do not want Members of Congress to 
be branded as a lot of ingrates and have it said that they are 
not doing justice to the employees of the Government. That 
is all that I have in view at this time, and I think 1 am well 
within bounds in what I have said. Do I object to seeing them 
dress in the best possible style? Why, no; but, Mr. President, 
when we consider a question we ought to consider it as it really 
exists; and I want to say to Senators that the committee is 
not asking any employees of the Government to work all the 
time for $400 a year. I know that the charwomen that work 
for that amount only work about three hours a day, and I 
know that many of them are also employed elsewhere, because 
I have employed them as washwomen for $2 a day, and they 
have been filling both positions, and are making more money 
to-day than they ever made before; so I would not want it 
to appear in any way, shape, or form that the Government of 
the United States was paying a salary of only 8400 to regular 
employees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, just a moment, if you 
please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
is recognized. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. First, Mr. President, I think T will 
just set the Senate at rest about the vote on the increase of 
the salaries of Senators and Members of Congress, concerning 
which the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop] delivered 
himself. I happen to have the roll call here, and I think it 
may be gratifying to Senators to have it written down again in 
the CONGRESSIONAT. Recorp, 

When the vote to increase the salaries of Senators was taken 
in the Senate the roll call showed the following Senators voting 
in favor of increasing their salaries and the following Senators 
voting against it. I do not happen to have the vote in the 
House of Representatives; and I take the Senator's word, of 
course; for the fact that he is on- record there against an in- 
crease of his salary. I understand from Senators about me 
that there was no roll call in the House. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have been told so. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the Senator that I think 
he is mistaken. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But even if there was not a roll call, if 
the Senator from Alabama tells me that he voted against it, 
that is just as good as a roll call. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, there was a roll call, and the Senator from Alabama voted 
against it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I do not care whether there was or not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My recollection is very clear that there 
was a roll call. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator does not need to be cor- 
roborated. His word is just as good with me as his bond 
could be. 

Mr. OVERMAN. When was it? 

M. LA FOLLETTE. I do not question the Senator or his 
motives. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I was not trying to cor- 
roborate the Senator from Alabama. I was merely—— _ 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have not gotten down to personalities 
in this debate, and I do not propose to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My recollection is that there was no roll 
call. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes; there was, because I voted for it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, let it go at that. The Senator has 
put himself on record, and I know he has put himself on record 
right. He is above any subterfuge and I think above any 
demagoguery. I am pretty liberal. 

When the subject of increasing the pay of employees was 
before the Senate two years ago I took occasion at that time to 
review the fact that Senators who had voted against any in- 
crease in the salaries of employees of the Government who were 
on meager earnings here had voted to increase their own salaries, 
and I read into the Recorp at that time the roll call from the 
Record of the date when the roll call was taken. 

Mark you, with all the defense, eloquence, and caustic com- 
ment which has been interwoven here by the Senator from 
Alabama regarding the readiness of Congress to respond to the 
demands upon it, there was voted down two years ago every 
increase that had been proposed to the salaries of employees. 
It had occurred upon bill after bill as it had come into the Senate 
of the United States. I can not recall now just how many times 
the Senate has gone on record against an increase in the sal- 
aries of the employees of the Government, but it has gone on 
record repeatedly in the face of all the testimony showing the 
justice of such increase at that time, a year ago, notwithstand- 
ing the Senator’s approval of Congress as always being so 
responsive to the right thing. 

Senators may recall that the Senate again and again yoted 
down that increase of a certain percentage, 5 and 10 per cent, two 
years ago, on bill after bill, as it had been presented here, cover- 
ing the employees of different departments. Finally there came 
before the Senate here one night the Indian appropriation bill 
in the form of a conference report, and it happened that I had 
gathered together a lot of data upon the subject, not only of 
increases that Senators had voted to themselves, but the in- 
creases they had voted to various other highly salaried public 
officials. Furthermore, I had prepared by the statistician of 
the Bureau of Labor a record of the past salaries of the em- 
ployees of this Government. 7 

I may state that too broadly, and I do not wish to be in 
error in any respect; but at least I am safe in saying that the 
employees of the Treasury Department were covered by the 
data that he furnished me. That data I read before the Senate 
that night. Do you remember what it showed? It showed that 
since 1855 there had not been an increase of the wages of the 
employees of the Treasury Department. It is not necessary 
for me to say, Senators, that the same thing prevails with re- 
gard to other departments of the Government, because you do 
not raise the salaries of the employees of one department with- 
out raising the salaries of employees of another department. 

But, Mr. President, the matter which I presented in a 20 or 
80 minute speech that night to the United States Senate was so 
appealing, taken together with the roll call of their own vote 
for increasing their own salaries, that I succeeded in getting a 
vote in favor of adopting on the conference report on the 
Indian appropriation bill an increase of 5 and 10 per cent to 
employees then in the office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Do you see what followed that? The fact that that was 
voted that night put the salaries of the employees of that 
bureau on a higher level than the employees of other bureaus 
and other departments of the Government. So it led logically 
to raising the salaries of the employees of all the other de- 
partments. As it finally worked out in the various Congresses 
it gave a salary raise of $120 a year, which was called a bonus, 
It was not a salary raise; it is not something that will con- 
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tinue. It is just a sort of gift temporarily to tide over these 
times when prices are high and people are complaining about 
the cost of living. Do not let any employee of the Government 
fancy that he has gotten a permanent statutory increase in his 
salary, because he has not. The salaries, as I understand it, 
stand by law and statute just where they did first in 1855. You 
have not done anything more for these people who work for 


the Government. You have done something more for yourselves, 


My friend from Alabama, or the Senator from Alabama 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kresy in the chair). Will 


the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the Senator I do not 
want any doubt in the Recorp as to my statement. If the Sena- 
tor will allow me, I should like to refer him to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 1, part 1, of the Fifty-ninth Congress, 
second session, when the proposition was pending before the 
House to increase the salaries from $5,000 to $7,500. On page 


883 he will find a statement in which I said, as it appears in 


the Recorp, that I opposed the resolution, and on page 389 he 
will find the record vote, where I voted against the resolution. 
I merely wanted to have the Recorp show that at thiz time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. All right; let the Recorp show it. It 
was not necessary at all, so far as that was concerned, or so 
far as any other Senator is concerned. Anybody will take the 
word of the Senator from Alabama as to any statement of fact. 

I know Senators are weary of this discussion and anxious to 
dispose of this bill, but I am going to pursue this matter for 
a little time, and they have to be patient about it or take their 
impatience to the cloakroom. 

And I do not claim any particular credit for it, but the brief 
appeal I made that night—I think, Senators, it was about as 
late as to-night—reminding them of how much they hed increased 
their own salaries and the conditions that existed among these 
employees, led to the adoption, as I have stated before, of the 
conference report upon the Indian appropriation pill and estab- 
lished irrevocably an increase in the salaries of the employees 
in that bureau. 

The other appropriation bills followed in due order, and there 
was an adjustment made so that $120 finally came to be added 
to the salaries of the employees of the Government. 

I remember in the discussion that night, in appealing to Sena- 
tors, I had turned to the old Concresstonat Recorp on the sal- 
ary increase, and since the Senator from Alabama has raised 
the question as to how I might have voted at that time, I take 
the liberty of reading into the Recor the vote on that occasion 
as I read it into the Record two years ago. The yeas were 53, 
the nays were 21. Those who voted in favor of the increase 
were the following Senators, then Members of this body: 
Aldrich, Alee, Ankeny, Benson, Beveridge, Brandegee, Bulkeley, 
Burnham, Burrows, Carter, Clark (Mont.), Clark (Wyo.), 
Clarke (Ark.), Crane, Cullom, Daniel, Dick, Dillingham, Dubois, 
du Pont, Flint, Foraker, Foster, Frye, Fulton, Gallinger, Hale, 
Heyburn, Hopkins, Kittredge, Knox, Latimer, Lodge, Long, Me- 
Cumber, McEnery, Millard, Money, Newlands, Nixon, Overman, 
Penrose, Pettus, Piles, Scott, Simmons, Smoot, Spooner, Suther- 
land, Teller, Tillman, Warner, Warren. 

Those who voted “nay” were as follows: Bacon, Berry, 
Blackburn, Burkett, Carmack, Clapp, Clay, Culberson, Frazier, 
Hansbrough, Hemenway, La Follette, McCreary, Mallory, Nel- 
son, Patterson, Perkins, Rayner, Stone, Taliaferro, Whyte. 

Not voting—16, as follows: Alger, Allison, Bailey, Depew, 
Dolliver, Dryden, Elkins, Gamble, Gearin, Kean, McLaurin, Mar- 
tin, Morgan, Platt, Proctor, Wetmore. 

The calling of that roll at this time is an admonition to all of 
us of the mutations of time. Not many of the Senators who were 
Members of this body in 1905 when that roll was called survive 
in this year 1919. Fourteen years have gone by. 

Mr. President, I would not have recurred to that roll call ex- 
cept for the observations of the Senator from Alabama, I am 
not going to detain the Senate to-night. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I merely stated to the Senator that I 
was not informed as to how he voted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand; and I read the roll call 
in order that the Senator might be informed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am glad to have the information. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I did not want to leave the Senator in 
any doubt upon that subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield, of course, 

Mr. SMOOT. Two years ago when the vote was taken for the 
increase of salaries, I think the first time the amendment was 
agreed to it was on one of the appropriation bills—the legisla- 
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tive, as I remember—but in the conference they would not agree 
to it and sent it back here. The House would not agree to the 
amendment offered by the Senate. The Senator knows I did 
what little I could to secure that legislation and fought for the 
amendment at that time. i 

Wulle it is true that I voted in 1905 for an inerease of salaries 
for Senators and Congressmen, I take it for granted that any- 
body in the United States would feel that a Senator who did his 
duty was worth that amount of money. ; 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I am not suggesting; I have not raised 
the question here; I have not intimated that the increase of 
salaries of judges was not proper; I have not intimated that 
the increase of the salaries of the Senators was not proper. 
I simply took the position, so far as I am concerned myself, 
that I would not vote for an increase of salary during the 
term for which I was elected. I felt that my services were 
worth more than $5,000 a year—the amount of salary at that 
time. I never have played that sort of a demagogic game with 
the public. You can not find anywhere a suggestion from me 
that the increases in salaries to which I have called attention 
here to-night are unjust or improper. I realize the fact that 
the very conditions to which I have called attention here to- 
night, the iniquitous conditions that have been permitted to 
grow up under a free democratic Government, increasing un- 
justly and unlawfully the cost of living upon the American 
people, made it necessary that if a man is going to live within 
his salary and be honest he has got to have an increase com- 
mensurate with the increases that these unlawful combinations 
are able to put upon him. 

It is very far from me to offer such a suggestion. and the 
suggestion of the Senator from Alabama that my attitude has 
been one of hostility for the purpose of raising class prejudice 
here to these increases in salaries is very unjust upon his part. 
Never can you find a word in the Recorp on my part making 
an appeal of that sort. — 

1 want to answer the Senator upon another question, and 
that is that the American Congress has been responsive to 
the will of the people of this country. I say it is not, and the 
record shows it is not. It is now a quarter past 9. I should 
like to spend three or four hours on the record of Congress, to 
demonstrate that Congress has defied public opinion, that Con- 
gress has responded to the public and the demands for just 
legislation in the United States by the public only when it has 
been driven into it. That is going pretty strong. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the Senator, if he will 
allow me—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
this—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will yield, of course. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Every man in this Congress holds his 
commission from a constituency. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, yes; of course. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Few of those constituencies are con- 
trolled by corrupt motives. When a sentiment in this country 
has crystallized in favor of any great constructive legislation 
I have never seen the time when the Congress of the United 
States did not respond. I do not say that Congress was always 
in advance of ‘public opinion, but I say the time has never 
been when it has not followed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. Yes; I think that is true, but it has 
followed it a long way behind. It has not been within speaking 
distance of it. 

Postmaster General Creswell, under the Grant administra- 
tion, recommended to begin with the postal-savings banks, and 
it took 40 years of campaigning over this country, organized 
among the farmers and aniong the laboring men and yarious 
organizations of the country, to get them. 

To trace that out in all its detail would take some time. T 
had the matter at one time well and thoroughly in mind. But, 
Mr. President, it took some 40 years to drive Congress into a 
response. Every Postmaster General for a number of years 
after Postmaster General Creswell argued and plead with Con- 
gress for that legislation. There were powerful interests op- 
posed to it, and those powerful interests were more potential 
apparently, judged by the result, than were the appeals of the 
administration and the arguments of the Postmaster General 
and the petitions of millions of people that the files of the Con- 
gress will show were presented here in favor of that legisla- 
tion—to get Congress to respond to the will of the people and 
enact that legislation. Of course, the national banks were op- 
posed to the postal-savings banks. I suppose I will shock the 
Senator from Alabama. We have had a great many men holding 


J will just recount some instances. 
If the Senator will allow me to say 
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seats behind these curved lines here who were the owners of 
national-bank stock. I do not suppose that had any influence 
on their votes, but they did not enact that legislation. It took 
a long time to get it. It is pretty discouraging when you have 
to make a campaign of 40 years to enact a piece of legislation. 
It was so just and wise and unobjectionable, there was never 
aby argument to be made against it, and there never was any 
argument made against it. It simply stood still here. Congress 
was stolid and indifferent: 

So, Mr. President, with the parcels post. Organized bodies 
all over this country plead with Congress through twenty-odd 
years of time for a parcels post. The express companies did 
not want it. At that time United States Senators had express 
franks in their pockets. Do you call that democracy? You 
tell me that the United States Congress has always been respon- 
sive to the will of the people as soon as that will was crystal- 
lized? Away with such an answer as that! It is trifling with 
the facts of history. 

Talk about playing the demagogue to the people! There ‘is 
such a thing as playing the demagogue to the interests. 

Take your food legislation. It took 17 years of campaign ‘to 
enact.a law to prevent manufacturers of adulterated food from 
poisoning the people of this country. Every woman's club in 
America was enlisted in the campaign. Every grange organiza- 
tion in the United States was lined up for it. The farmers’ 
unions throughout the country were asking for legislation to 
prevent the adulteration of food. Think of it! My God, think 
of it! People manufacturing food and using chemicals to impose 
upon the people rotten meats, decayed vegetables, poisoned foods 
of various sorts, and they were potential enough to cause delay 
here. Why, my God, the suggestion of such legislation ought 
to have seen its immediate enactment here. But committee of 
Congress after committee hung it up. You tell me that democ- 
racy has had expression in this country? I deny that here on 
the floor of the United States Senate in this year 1919, and I 
tell you you have got to give it expression; you have got to 
make democracy responsive to the will of the people. That is 
What this Government was made for; that is what it meant. 
The building up—the establishment—of this Government was 
that it should be responsive to the will of the people. 

So long as your Government is that kind of a government 
you need not fear the proselytes of any government on earth 
coming in here to overturn it. 

Do not intimate that I am here seeking to overthrow democ- 
racy. I have done as much as you or any other man living 
in this country to preserve democracy in the United States and 
to keep it clean and to make it responsive to the will of the 
people. I will no longer permit any man to asperse my loyalty 
to this country, to this Government. I have sacrificed as much 
surely as has the Senator from Alabama. I have fought on the 
side of the weak, not of the strong. 

Look at it again. In 1870 the railroads of this country were 
running the Government as they pleased. They were building 
up towns here, destroying communities there, charging for 
freight what they would. They were controlling the iron high- 
ways of commerce as the banditti controlled the highways that 
led to London when Dick Turpin and his ilk were in the saddle. 
The railroad organizations of the country at that time said that 
they owned those roads and they had a right to do what they 
pleased with them ; that it was their privilege to establish a toll- 
gate on every iron highway to market, and to charge the prod- 
ucts of the country, as they went down over their lines seeking 
sale, whatever they pleased; that they had built the roads. 
Do you know that that theory was pretty generally accepted in 
the country? 

However, up in the upper waters of the Mississippi Valley 
was an unusual type of people. We are just now scorning the 
people that come from the other side; we are preparing to 
build bulwarks against immigration; we are planning to formu- 
late all- manner of legislation against foreigners; but, Mr. 
President, the upper waters of the Mississippi Valley cradled 
the most progressive democracy of the world. The State of 
Wisconsin, the State of Minnesota, the State of Iowa, and the 
State of Illinois came into the Union about the same time. 

Wisconsin came into the Union in 1848. Just at that time 
there was sweeping over all of Europe a wave of what we 
in this day would call Prussianism; a wave of the oppression 
of the iron hand of empire. I guess that is a mixed metaphor, 
but it will have to go in the hurry of the occasion. The revo- 
lution headed by Carl Schurz and others had occurred in Ger- 
many. Poland had been partitioned. The coup d'état had been 
executed in France. Everywhere, in Hungary and all the rest, 
they were under the oppressive hand of empire. 

What was the result? The highest tide of immigration that 
this country has ever scen swept out of Europe at that time. 
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What was the class of people that came? People who wanted 

liberty such as they could not get under empire. They were 
democrats. They wanted freedom. They came over to the 
‘United States. 

Just then the upper Mississippi Valley was opened to settle- 
ment. Wisconsin had been admitted to the Union in 1848. 
There was organized in New York City a society that flooded 
all Germany with literature appealing to the refugees of the 
revolution of 1848 to come to America, to go up into Wisconsin, 
and to establish a free democratic State. 

That foundation stock that settled in Wisconsin and Minne- 

sota and Illinois and Iowa, along the Lakes and the upper 
waters of the Mississippi, were in part made up of the emi- 
‘grants from Europe who came at the time of that exodus; 
so that, Mr. President, mingling their blood with the pioneer 
stock that came from New England, there was built up in that 
section of our country the most progressive, advanced, and 
thoroughly democratic and liberty-loviny people that I think 
and you will pardon my provincialism—you can find in the 
United States. 
S0, Mr. President, right there was born the idea that you had 
a right to control the iron highways that lead to market; and 
that you could not have any free government if those high- 
ways were controlled by private enterprise; that the fact that 
they led to the markets of the country made them subject to 
public control. Old farmers following the plow worked out the 
principle based upon the idea of the public highway. They 
said, “ You have a right to take a man’s land to make a public 
highway; you have a right to take it against his will, paying 
him what it is worth, whether he will or no. That power is a 
public power that rises out of a public necessity, that public 
necessity being that you must have highways.” Then, they 
said, “ These railroads have been given by the States that char- 
tered. them the power to take our land and build railroads on 
that land; they have taken our land against our consent and 
mt a price fixed by the public upon which to build those roads; 
therefore they can not be private property; they must be public 
Property; the public must have an interest in them; and the 
railroads must be subject to some public control because of the 
public character of the property which is vested in them by 
this power of eminent domain which they have.” That was the 
reasoning of the farmers in the progressive northwestern sec- 
tion of the country. 

Did you know that that is where you got your interstate com- 
merce law? Do you know that in those four States up there 
at the head of the Mississippi Valley they enacted the first law 
ever enacted in the history of the world asserting the rights of 
the public to control transportation charges upon railroads? It 
Was resisted by the railroads. The great Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad Co., with Alexander Mitchell, its wonderful president 
and founder and the most progressive railroad man of his time, 
defied the power of the State and threatened to arm his em- 
ployees to resist. He said, “ This is private property; you can 
not do this thing.” That was the opinion of the time. Just see 
how far ahead were those people of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Illinois! It looked as if we were going to have a civil war 
in Wisconsin, but do you know what happened? The governor 
said to the attorney general: “Start a suit and get it into 
court.” A suit was started to test the validity of the law that 
gave the State the right to regulate their transportation rates 
within the State. It was taken into court, and it went before 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin when we had only three judges 
on the bench, but God was good to us and good to this country, for 
we happened to have at that time on the bench the greatest man 
who ever sat on the supreme bench of the State of Wisconsin 
and the peer of any man who ever sat on any bench in this 
country—Edward G. Ryan. He wrote the opinion in that case, 
and it was a wonderful opinion. Like a torch in the darkness 
it lighted the way. The Supreme Court of the United States 
followed it a little later. It settled forever the question of the 
right of the people, through their legislatures, to control and 
regulate the iron highways to market. 

Mr. President, that was away back in 1871 or 1872. I am 
coming down now to the responsiveness of Congress to the 
crystallized sentiment of the country. I will make haste, Sen- 
ators, for I do not wish to delay the consummation of the pend- 
ing legislation; but the Senator from Alabama set some things 
going in my mind. The case decided by Ryan came to the 


Supreme Court of the United States; it was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and forever settled the 
right of the Government to control, through its legislative 
branches, the commerce of the country, the State governments 
to control intrastate commerce and to regulate the processes of 
intrastate commerce, and the Federal Government to control 
and regulate the processes of interstate commerce and the regu- 
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lation of the operation of the roads. That power was given to 
the Federal Government at that time as the result of that 
progressive movement up in those Northwestern States. 

Now, mark you. -Do you know what was behind that? As 
the Senator from Oklahoma suggests to me—and I might have 
missed it—the grangers. Do you know that is the first time the 
granger organization ever was made potential? Why, it started 
up there; it was born up there; it has lived ever since; it has 
its-organization in every State in the Union; but the grange 
movement of that time ripened into legislation in those four 
States. Do you know that in the State of Wisconsin we elected 
a granger for governor, who signed that law? So, to the farmers 
this country owes the inception of the idea, and the consumma- 
tion of it in legislation, that the Government has a right to 
control the railroads. 

Now, come down a little bit. This wonderful decision by the 
Supreme Court, based upon that wonderful decision by Chief 
Justice Edward G. Ryan—which covers, I think, three-fourths 
of an entire volume of the Wisconsin Reports—pointed the way 
to Congress like a guideboard on a highway. The decisions of 
the Supreme Court, based upon the Granger cases, pointed the 
way that Congress should go. The Supreme Court said: 

Congress has the power to regulate railway transportation and rail- 
* services. It has the right to determine three things: First, that 
it is the duty of the railroads to furnish adequate services; second, 
that it is the duty of the railroads to furnish 
third, that it is the duty of the railroads to furnis 
able rates. 

Those are the three great fundamental and underlying prin- 
ciples with regard to railroad regulation. That is what a com- 
mon carrier assumes when it takes private property for public 
use. It assumes the responsibility of furnishing adequate serv- 
ices, equal services to all, no privileges to anybody, reasonable 
rates to everybody. 

I say that decision, the last of those decisions in 1874, stood 
there like a guideboard on the highways, pointing the way for 
the Representatives of the people in the United States Senate 
and in the Congress to enact the legislation necessary to control 
interstate commerce. Why, we had our State commissions up 
there at that time in those Northwestern States suggesting what 
was necessary. Did the United States Senate and did the 
House of Representatives respond to the Supreme Court de- 
cision? If this had been a representative Government, if Con- 
gress had been always ready to respond to the public need 
and to the public desire, would we not have had that legislation 
pretty promptly? Why, Mr. President, volumes were written 
regarding the need of a Federal commission to regulate the 
railroads. ~There was no doubt about it. I do not know about 
the eastern and southern country; but from all that western 
country there was a perfect flood tide of petitions appealing to 
Congress to enact that legislation. That decision in 1874, and 
the other decision that followed it, informed the people that they, 
could not regulate by State legislation; that they were stopped 
at the boundaries of the State; that they had to have this Fed- 
eral legislation; and immediately delegations from State after 
State came marching down here. Petitions were circulated all 
over the United States, and appeals began to be made to Con- 
gress to enact legislation to stop the extortionate charges that 
were being made upon the people to get their goods to market. 

What happened? Oh, Mr. President, talk about Congress be- 
ing responsive! It took 15 long years of pleading and begging 
and appealing, people appearing here, delegations of farmers 
coming before the committees of Congress. One hundred and 
six different bills introduced by Members were defeated one 
after another or smothered to death in the committees. You 
could not get anything reported out. It took 13 long years, 
from 1874 to 1887, before you could get anything enacted. The 
railroads dominated the Congress of the United States; and 
any man who will read history with an impartial and open 
mind will admit it. 

Are you going to organize an investigation of every meeting 
that makes a little complaint about something that is wrong in 
this country, and are you going to frame a statute to gag the 
people of this country who protest that everything has not been 
absolutely right? Oh, look at the history of your country; look 
at the records of Congress, and you will stay your hand before 
you do it. 

Finally the railroad lobbies swarmed the Capitol. Why, the 
reports of the committees disclose that fact. Finally, Senator 
Cullom made a report to the Senate in favor of a bill, and the 
bill was enacted in 1887; but the same thing occurred that al- 
ways occurs. When any great power in this country is pursued 
by public opinion because of its wrongdoing, it resists corrective 
legislation as long as possible; and when the clock strikes, and 
it sees that the hour can no longer be postponed, what does it 
do? It calls in its best attorneys, and it says to the committees, 


ual services to all; 
services at reason- 
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“We are not opposed to this legislation any longer, but we want 
to suggest that you write in so-and-so, and so-and-so, and so-and- 
so, and so-and-so.” [Laughter.] “We know you want to be 
fair about this thing ”—about these oil-land leases, for instance, 
and this water-power business. We know you want to be 
fair.” That is just a bit of digression, having application to 
something that is coming up pretty soon. 

And so do you know that they wrote into the law of 1887 such 
changes as pulled the teeth all out of it and made it of no value? 
They created a commission, but they created a commission which 
was a sore disappointment to the public and largely lessened 
public interest; and finally the commission said to Congress— 
and I want you to follow me here, because I am coming to some- 
thing that tests the responsiveness of Congress to the Will of 
the people in pretty good shape, in a pretty unanswerable way. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission found out after a while 
how helpless it was. Of course, it tried to apply power, and it 
went to the Supreme Court, and the law was construed just as 
the adroit and clever railway attorneys knew that it would be 
when they wrote the suggestions of amendment into it; and 
the Supreme Court said: “You have not the power that you 
thought you had.“ So, finally, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—now, I shall have to trust to my memory, and I may 
get a date wrong here, and if I do I am going to exercise the 
right to correct it—but, according to my recollection, it was 
about 1903 that the Interstate Commerce Commission got its 
eyes sufficiently open so that in its report to Congress it said: 
“ Under the decisions of the Supreme Court we are utterly help- 
less to render the public any service.” Now, I am not quoting 
the exact language, but I am giving you the import of what they 
said to you people who were then here. There is no power in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to make rates reasonable 
unless you give us the power to find out the value of railroad 
property, and we appeal to the Congress of the United States 
to give us that power.” 

That was in 1903. Now then, I am going to test the formula 
of the Senator from Alabama that Congress is responsive to the 
will of the people. There was laid upon your desk, if you were 
a Member of that Congress in 1908, and that of every other Mem- 
ber of the House, and every United States Senator, an appeal 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission to you to give them 
the power to get the valuation of railroad property, in order 
that they might make the interstate-commerce act effective for 
the purpose for which it was designed. 

What did you do with it? Did you pass a law authorizing 
the Interstate Commeree Commission to ascertain the value of 
railroad property? Why, do you not see how essential it was? 
They could not be guided by the capitalization. The capitaliza- 
tion was a lie. Everybody knew it was a lie. And the Supreme 
Court, in the Ames case, had said that fictitious and fraudulent 
capitalization can not be made the basis of rates. Everybody 
knew that there was water in the railroad securities of the 
country. They said, “ We can not be guided by the stocks that 
have been issued. What we have to do is to ascertain the true, 
fair value of the property, judged by what they have invested in 
it, judged by every element that will test what will constitute 
true, fair value.” 

That was in 1903. Did you do anything? You did not—not 
a single, solitary thing. You did not raise a hand. Mark 
you, it was back in 1874 that this thing started. It was in 1903 
that you were appealed to by this Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that you had set up and that you had authorized to 
report to Congress and tell Congress what legislation was needed, 
for right in the law under which they were created it was pro- 
vided that this commission should annually tell Congress what 
legislation they needed in order to better fulfill their functions. 
Here they came in 1903 and appealed to the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation giving them the power to ascer- 
tain the value of this railroad property, in order that they 
might use that as a basis for determining what rates the people 
ought to pay. 

That was in 1903. Nineteen hundred and four came; and 
because you had ignored their appeals, because you had not 
been responsive, because the petitions that had been sent down 
here, stirred up by all of the commercial organizations that had 
read this report by the Interstate Commerce Commission, fell 
upon deaf ears—because of all that, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1904 again, in more emphatic terms, appealed 
to. Congress to give them this power. 

I must not go so much into detail. Let me sum it up by tell- 
ing you that in 1904, 1905, and 1906 that same appeal came at 
the beginning of every session. There was laid upon the desk 
of every Senator and every Member of Congress a bound vol- 
ume from the Interstate Commerce Commission, asking you to 
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give them the power to value railroads, as the only way of mak- 
ing effective this regulation of railroad rates. 

At the risk of incurring the criticism of the Senator from 
Alabama, though he is using his powers of invective and sar- 
casm to designate me as a Pharisee, I venture to quote a little 
history. I came to the Senate on the 4th day of January, 1906. 
In April, 1906, I made a speech from my desk here in the Sen- 
ate, in what was then called “ the Cherokee strip.” I spoke for 
a couple of hours on that day. I happen to remember it was 
the day of the earthquake in California, for I had hoped pos- 
sibly with the facts I put into the Recorp that it would get some 
publicity over the country and would help to get the legislation 
I was trying to get the Senate to enact; but it did not; it was ut- 
terly wiped out by that important event. 

That was not vanity—that is, I do not think it was. It may 
be that it was. I really wanted some results. I had been en- 
gaged in a contest regarding this same thing up in Wisconsin 
that had covered a period of 9 or 10 years, and I was very much 
interested in it. For two days in succession, two hours in each 
day, beginning with only one Senator sitting here when I com- 
menced my talk, I had the attention of a pretty good body of 
the Senate before I concluded. My chief appeal was to give 
heed to this repeated request of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to give them power to value the railroad property of 
the country. Then I presented an amendment and asked for 
a roll call on it. Mark you, I had called the attention of the 
Senate to every one of these recommendations one after an- 
other, and had read them here in the Senate. You would have 
thought that if the Senate of the United States was really 
responsive to the public demand, the great body of men they 
had approved and had clothed with power suggesting to them 
every change in the law that ought to be made, here was a 
change in the law so plain that a wayfaring man or a fool 
would know that it was necessary. The railroads did not want 
it because they wanted rates based on watered stock; but the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the public wanted rates 
based on true value. 

Do you know what response I got from the Senate of the 
United States on a roll call for my amendment? I have not 
the figures in mind; I only remember that there were but seven 
Republican Senators who voted for it. I got more Democratic 
Senators than I did Republican Senators, because the Republi- 
can Senators were in the majority and some of the Democrats 
knew it would do no harm to vote for it, but it would make a 
pretty good record anyway to take home to the folks. 

That was in 1906. In 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911, 1912, every 
time a bill was presented to the Senate where I had an oppor- 
tunity to offer that proposition I offered it and made an appeal 
and quoted not only that but succeeding appeals of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for that legislation, because they 
kept on asking for it year after year; and it was not until the 
thing got so crystallized that the Senate thought they had better 
pass it. Do you know that then they passed it unanimously? 
The last vote before that it had been defeated overwhelmingly. 

That is another instance of the responsiveness of Congress. 
Tt took from 1908 to 1913, only 10 years. You can get Congress 
to respond to something everybody is in favor of if you only 
try hard enough and live long enough. 

Mr. President, I know that I am overtesting the patience of 
the Senators. The Senator caught me up on this $420 salary. I 
believe I did mention that $420 salary. I believe the Senator 
from Utah dwelt at some length upon that $420 salary. 

I knew that the charwomen did not work 8 or 10 or 12 hours 
a day; but how about the $620 and the $720 salaries, that did 
not reach up to the cost of maintaining a family, or the $900 
salaries, that are only $20 above the cost of maintaining a family 
in 1914, as established by a scientific investigation at New York, 
in which—and I have the table here before me—only $20 was 
allowed for medicine and doctor bills? 

There is no use dwelling upon this thing. You have made 
your record. The committee was appealed to to make this $860 
increase. It did not doit. It brought in the bill in a form in 
which no amendment could be proposed here which under our 
rules could be considered by the Senate, and therefore we could 
not have it tried out by the Senate. Therefore we have given to 
these people with these meager salaries an increase of $120 a 
year over the salaries which they have been drawing to meet 
the increased cost of living that has resulted in the last year. 

The Senator from Alabama is very hopeful that prices are 
going to decline. Of course, he does not guarantee it and he 
will not be around to make up any losses to you if they do not 
happen to decline. I hope they may decline, but I have been 
glancing over the testimony given by the Armour-Swift combina- 
tion before the Committee on Agriculture of the United States 
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Senate, and it does not hold out much hope to me that there will 


be a decline, I very much fear that you will find at the end of 
the year prices in some respects higher than they were at the 
beginning of the year, 

I wish to apologize to Senators and to the Senate for taking 
time to-night to talk about matters upon which we can have no 
direct vote at this time, but that is a fault all of us have. There 
has been a good deal of discussion on this and other bills upon 
issues and problems that may be helpful to us as we pass along 
our legislative way. I do not want to be vain, but I hope that 
I may have made some appeal here to-night that will lead Sena- 
tors perhaps to be patient, and, as I view it, wide-visioned in the 
problems that lie before us. Í 

I will not promise, in order to win your forgiveness, that I 
will not have something more to say further on during the ses- 
sion, I think I may, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I just want to say that I 
neglected to state that I do not remember whether there was a 
roll call or not, but I voted against the increase of the salaries of 
the judges. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Mr. President, I am not going to take a 
moment of the time of the Senate, I move to amend the bill in 
line 21, page 10, by striking ont “ $2,400” and inserting “ $2,800.” 

Mr, President, this is to increase the salary of the “clerk on 
Journal work for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to be selected by the 
Official Reporters.” The man who has done this work so effi- 
ciently, I understand, has been in the service for 38 years, and he 
has not lost a day. He is getting now only $2,400 a year. The 
fidelity and efficiency with which he performs his duties call for 
recognition at the hands of the Senate. 

This is but a very small increase. I intended to make it 
$3,000, but after consultation with Senators it was thought to 
raise the salary $400 would be a substantial help to this efficient 
servant of the Senate. I sincerely hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaaranj. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment. I propose to increase the salary of the chief clerk in the 
office of the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, on 
page 56, line 14, by striking out “ $2,250” and inserting “ $2,500.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary, On page 56, on line 14, “ Office of Surgeon 
General of Public Health Service, chief clerk,” after the words 
„chief clerk” and the comma strike Out 52,250, and in lieu 
thereof insert “ $2,500.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, this increase has been 
recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury on the recom- 
mendation of the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service. 
The work of this chief clerk has been very efficient and has in- 
creased very ‘much in the last two or three years. The field 
force in the Public Health Service has grown from 1,500 to 4,000, 
while the clerical force in the bureau in Washington has trebled 
in number. In addition, a number of new offices of the service 
have been established in Washington, and the service now oc- 
cupies space in five different parts of the city. 

The chief clerk not only discharges the duties of chief clerk, 
including the care of buildings, but also is acting as Chief of 
the Miscellaneous Division of the bureau, which has charge of 
the printing and distribution to the public of health publica- 
tions and posters. This work is one requiring energy and ad- 
ministrative ability, and is growing so successfully that already 
this fiscal year there have been sent to the public over 12,000,000 
copies of publications and posters as compared with about 
4,000,000 in the whole of last year. The previous year the 
number was about 2,500,000. 

This division was formerly in charge of a junior officer of the 
service, whose salary is thus saved to the Government. 

I merely wish to add one word more. The private secretary 
to the Surgeon General had his salary raised on this bill from 
$1,800 to $2,000. I certainly think the chief clerk ought to have 
his salary raised $250 when the Secretary of the Treasury advo- 
cated an increase of $500, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want-to say to the Senate, if 
they agree to this amendment we ought to begin at the begin- 


ning of the bill and go right through it and change the salaries 
of the chief clerks of many of the departments who have a great 
deal more work to do than the chief clerk of this office. 
Senators ought to realize that there must be some little con- 
sistency in an appropriation bill which provides for the salaries 
of the employees of the Government. 


You can not have one 


chief clerk in one department drawing $250 or $500 more than 
another chief clerk perhaps doing more work and who is draw- 
ing $2,250. 

In regard to the statement made by the Senator from Louisis 
ana that the salary of the private secretary to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral was increased from $1,800 to $2,000, and therefore the 
salary of the chief clerk ought to be increased, I am not going 
to take the time to tell the Senate why that increased salary 
was granted, but I will say that it was granted at the personal 
solicitation of the head of the department, who gave the reasons 
why. As far as I was concerned, I thought he ought to have 
just as much as the chief clerk, if the statements made to the 
committee were correct, but the committee decided to give 
82,000, Now, if the Senate wants to give more, well and good, 
but I want to notify the Senate now that the whole bill will be 
unbalanced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL]. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KENYON. At the request of the Senator from California 
[Mr, Jounson], who has been compelled to leave the Chamber, I 
offer in his behalf the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 
es Secretary. At the bottom of page 151, after section 3, 


That the heads of the several executive departments and other gov- 
ernmental establishments in the District of Columbia are hereby au- 
thorized and directed to furnish to such civilian employees receiving 
compensation, exclusive of the additional $120, at the rate of not more 
than $1,400 per annum or less than $100 per annum, under their re- 
spective jurisdiction as have come to the District of Columbia since April 
6, 1917, whose services are no lon required and whose employment 
has been or may be terminated by the Government without delinquency 
or misconduct on their t. or who may resign from their positions, 
during the period from November 11, 1918, to March 31, 1919, inclusive, 
their actual railroad transportation, including sleeping-car accommo- 
dations, from the District of Columbia to the place from which they 
accepted ect or to their legal residence, or to such other place 
not a greater distance, as the employee may elect. Such transportation 
must be applied for within 10 days after the termination of service and 
shall be used within five days after issuance, unless an extension of 
time on account of illness be ted by the proper authority. As to 
the employees whose services have been terminated during the period 
between November 11, 1918, and the date of the xeon of this act, 
inclusive, the time within which transportation shall applied for 
shall be 20 days from the date of the passage of this act. Any person 
who shall sell, exchange, or transfer such transportation for the use of 
another shall be punished by a fine of not more than 8100. The ex- 
penses authorized by this act shall be paid from the following appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1920, which hereby are made available therefor 
immediately upon approval of this act: 

For the War Department, from“ Temporary employees.” 

For the Navy Department, from “Temporary employees.” 

For all other executive departments and independent establishments, 
from the appropriations for the support of the services in which such 
persons are bce Teen Any employee who would be entitled to trans- 
et including sleeping-car accommodation under this act, and who 

left the District of Columbia prior to the passage of this act, but not 
before December 10, 1918, upon application and presentation within 60 
days after the passage of this act of proper proof, shall have refunded the 
cost of actual railroad transportation, including sleeping-car accommo- 
dation, from the District of Columbia to the place from which employ- 
ment was accepted, or to their legal residence, or to such other place not 
a greater distance to which the employee may have gone. The provi- 
sions made for the transportation of employees shall not apply to those 
who enter such service after the passage of this act. 


Mr, KENYON. Mr. President, the only difference between 
this amendment and the present law is that the words “ or who 
may resign from their positions” are used at the top of page 2, 
which is the real purpose of the act if it is passed. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I think this amendment 
is to carry out what Congress.attempted to do a few weeks or a 
month ago, and the department construed it the other way. So I 
have no objection to letting the amendment go into the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk, to be added to the bill as a new section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by, 
the Senator from Colorado will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, as a new section, the 
following: 


,— A neys remaining in the Treasury after the passage of 
this act Shall be divided among the departments, to be divided as the 


heads thereof shall determine, 

[Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair supposes the amend- 
ment is not in order. Does the Senator insist on a vote? If 
so, the question is on the amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I offer an amendment, which I send to the 
desk. 


1919. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from North Carolina will be stated. 


The Secretary. On page 34, after line 18, it is proposed to. 


insert: 

That the period of time during which soldiers and sailors, both 

er and drafted men, who, prior to entering the service of their 

„ had a civil-service status, and whose names appear upon the 
eligible’ list of the Civil Service’ Commission, shall not be counted 
against them in the 1 of their eligibility for appointment 
under the law, rules, and regulations of the Civil Service Commission 
now in effect, and ‘at the time of demobilization their civil-service 
status shall be the same as when they entered the service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment proposed by the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
from North Carolina that what he desires is, I think, already 
provided for in the pending bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I ask that the amendment be again 
stated. I did not catch the first part of it, but I think it is 
already covered. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I simply desire 
to say that I think there has been a provision inserted in the 
bill requiring the different departments to reinstate soldiers 
and sailors in the positions which they occupied at the time 
they entered the military service. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Of course, that is the law; but this amend- 
ment provides that where a man is on the eligible list and was 
drafted or enlisted or volunteered and went to the front that 
time shall not be counted against him. Otherwise one year’s 
absence would bar him from appointment after he is on the 
eligible list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment be again stated, Mr. Presi- 
dent. If all it does is as stated by the Senator from North 
Carolina, then, of course, I have no objection to it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is all it does. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be again 
stated. 

The Secretary again stated the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is adopted. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, just a moment. I have 
some objection to the amendment unless it is modified. My ob- 
jection merely is that I desire to insert the word “ marines” in 
the amendment. Marines are not classified either as soldiers 
or sailors. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no objection to that modification of 
the amendment. I had never thought of that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is all I desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
modification of the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Georgia and accepted by the Senator from North Carolina will 
be made. The question is on agreeing to the amendment as 
modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, on page 32, line 14, I 
move to strike out “$3,500” and to insert “$4,000.” This 
amendment relates to the Civil Service Commission. Down to 
this time the Chief of the Civil Service Commission has received 
a salary of $4,500 and each of the other commissioners has re- 
ceived a salary of $4,000, while the chief examiner has received 
a salary of $3,500. The chief examiner, as is well known to 
everyone, is Mr. George R. Wales. He has been with the com- 
mission ever since its organization. He is a walking encyclo- 
pedia of knowledge relating to the law and the operation of the 
law. Since the beginning of the war he has worked anywhere 
from 16 to 20 hours a day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How much does the Senator's proposed 
amendment increase his salary? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. By $500. The House has increased the 
salaries of the commissioners $1,000, and his salary has always 
been within $500 of the salaries of the commissioners. So I do 
not ask for a thousand-dollar increase for him, but I shall ask 
to have his salary made $4,000 instead of $3,500, for the reason 
I have stated. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not desire to take 
up any time on this matter. I have no doubt that the gentleman 
to whom this amendment refers is a very capable and meritori- 
ous man, but I want again to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that there must be some place where we have got to 
stop. The salary was increased, my understanding is, last year. 
I am informed that the salary of this officer was then increased 
by $500. I repeat, I think the Senate must draw the line some- 
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where if it expects to get the amendments proposed by the 
Senate to this bill agreed to by the other House. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, on page 134, after the comma, in 
line 8, I move to insert the words “for the issuance of certifi- 
cates describing the quality of sample goods submitted for test 
to the bureau.” 

The section to which the amendment is proposed provides for 
the testing of materials, and I desire to have it cover certifi- 
cates showing what the tests would justify. It does not add any- 
thing to the appropriation. 

Mr. SMOOT. To whom would such certificates be issued? 

Mr. OWEN. They would be issued to the party who sub- 
mitted the sample of goods for test in the bureau. The bureau 
does make the tests now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know they make the tests now. 

Mr. OWEN. But by giving the parties having the tests made 
a certificate that the goods were of a certain standard they 
would be enabled to sell the goods abroad, which they can not 
now do in a proper way. In the case of a sale of cement to 
Argentina, for instance, until the Bureau of Standards passed 
upon the quality of the cement and its value, the parties de- 
siring to sell it would be unable to make disposition of the 
goods. So this will serve that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. The object of the amendment, then, is that the 
Government shall pay the expense instead of the person who 
has the test made? Under existing conditions parties having 
had the test made can get a certificate from the bureau show- 
ing the test which has been made upon cement or any other 
commodity. 

Mr. OWEN. The bureau does make such tests. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to know whether the Senator from 
Oklahoma really intends that hereafter such certificates shall 
be issued without any cost whatever to the party requesting 
the test? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I regret very much that 
it falls to me to propose an amendment, because I can expect 
very little. On page 26, line 12, the Senate has imposed a limi- 
tation upon itself which I should like to remove. The proviso 
in line 12 reads as follows: 

Provided, That no person shall be employed hereunder at a rate of 
compensation exceeding $3,000 per annum. 

That refers to the legislative reference library, or division, as 
it is more properly called, I think. That is a bureau organized 
to serve Congress. We want the best service we can get. It 
supplies us with the latest data as to legislation upon any sub- 
ject by any State or country in the world, as, for example, the 
laws enacted, together with intelligent comment and criticisms 
thereon. The legislative reference library supplies us with the 
best current information on both sides of important questions 
as they press upon us for consideration. 

We have added in this bill to the duties of the legislative 
reference library another very important function, namely, to 
make for the use of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives a digest of every bill that is introduced in Congress. That 
is work of the highest importance; and yet we put a limitation 
of $3,000 upon the pay of anybody employed in the legislative 
reference library. If you will turn to the page of this bill—I 
have not noted the page—where provision is made for the pay 
of the Efficiency Bureau, which is designed to promote the 
highest efficiency in the executive departments, it will be seen 
that under the bill 18 employees in that bureau may receive 
salaries above $3,000. 

In all States where they have a legislative reference library 
higher salaries are being paid than the limitations which we 
propose to put upon our own legislative reference library. The 
State of California pays $4,000 to the head of its legislative 
reference library, the State of Illinois pays $5,000 to the head of 
its legislative reference division or library, the State of Penn- 
Sylvania pays $5,000 to the head of its legislative reference 
library and $5,000 to the assistant librarian, and the State of 
Wisconsin pays $4,500 to the official in charge of its legislative 
reference library. 

We have now at the head of the legislative reference library, 
I believe, a very superior man. I am apprehensive that he will 
be drawn away from us with this limitation upon his salary; 
and I offer this amendment for the consideration of the Senate, 
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that, after the word “That,” in line 12, page 26, there be 
Stricken out the word “no” and there be inserted the words 
“not more than one” in lieu thereof, or so that it will read: 
Provided, That not more than one on shall be employed here- 
under at a rate of compensation ee 83,000. 
That will leave it, I think, to the Librarian of Congress to 
determine as to any increase that may be found necessary in 


that position. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not ask for an increase in the 
appropriation? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, no. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment submitted by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, there is an 
amendment that I desire to explain for just a moment. Per- 
sonally I should like to have seen the bonus of $360 added to 
the salary of Government employees receiving up to $2,500, but 
that went out on a point of order. I should like to offer an 
amendment to give the $360 bonus to those receiving salaries 
of $1,200 or less, but that would also be subject to a point of 
order, and therefore I shall not offer it. 

Mr. President, we have increased a good many Salaries in 
this bill; and I desire to propose an amendment to correct what 
I think is a very grave injustice and inequality. In the act for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, we proyided for increases 
of 5 and 10 per cent in the salaries of certain employees of the 
Government. Then for the year ending June 30, 1919, we 
changed that, and gave those receiving up to $2,500 an in- 
crease of $120 a year, but provided that if they had received 
an increase at the rate of $200 per annum they should not get 
the benefit of the $120. The result of that was that employees 
and workmen in the navy yards and in the arsenals who had 
obtained an increase of wages at a rate which, if they had 
received it for the whole year, would amount to over $200, 
although they received this rate for only a part of that time, 
did not get the benefit of the increase. 

In other words, to illustrate, here are the facts: On July 1, 
1918, employees in the navy yard got a basic increase of 8 
cents a day—I hope Senators will note these facts, because I 
think they will appeal to them—until November 8, and then 
they got an increase of 56 cents a day. The 56 cents and 8 
cents made a total rate of 64 cents a day. That for 313 days 
in the year would give them a rate of increase of $200.32. 
Now, Mr. President, it was held that they were not entitled to 
the increase of $120 because of this 82 cents over $200 which 
they would have gotten if they had received the 64 cents in- 
crease every day in the year. 

I do not think that is just; I do not believe that that was 
what was intended by Congress when we put this $200 limita- 
tion in. I think the idea of Congress was that if they got 
nn increase of $200 in a year, then they should not get the $120. 
Therefore to correct that inequality I wish to propose the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 153, in line 23, after the word 
“salary,” it is proposed to strike out the words “at the rate,“ 
and in line 24, after “$200,” to strike out the words “per 
annum,” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That will make it read: 

Or shall receive during the fiscal year 1920 an increase of salary in 
excess of $200. 

It seems to me that that is entirely fair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on ageeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington. 
[Putting the question.]! By the sound the “noes” seem to 
have it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
dent. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 101, it is proposed to strike out, after 
the words “ class 2,” in line 3, the words “89 of class 1, 77 at 
$1,000 each; 65 copyists; 26 copyists, at $720 each,” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words, “100 of class 1, 120 at $1,000 each; 
23 copyists.” 4 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I feel certain that 
the Senator in charge of the bill will make no objection to this 
amendment, It does not increase the appropriation; on the 


other hand, it has the effect of reducing the appropriation by a 
few thousand dollars. Under this bill, as it has already been 
framed, if this amendment is adopted there will be an actual 
reduction in the appropriation, amounting to $3,800 or $3,900. 


I ask for a division, Mr. Presi- f 


The reason for this amendment is this; At the salaries which 
are provided in this section of the bill, the General Land Office 
Jas been unable to get people to fill the positions, There have 
been 30 or 40 vacancies in these positions for a number of 
months, Occasionally the General Land Office will get an em- 
ployee who will fill the position for a time, and then resign 
because he can not live upon the amount of the salary. So 
there are at the present time about 40 vacancies in these posi- 
tions. The salaries range from $900 to $1,200 per year. ‘ 

It is proposed by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
instead of having the large number of positions authorized by, 
the bill, that a lesser number be authorized and that the sal- 
aries may be slightly increased. That is what this amendment 
does; it lessens the number, but increases the compensation, 
and by lessening the number it reduces the amount of compen- 
sation under this bill by reason of the $240 per annum bonus. 
It is desired very much by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, and I am sure it will result in benefit to the public 
service. | 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I will say to the Sena- 
tor that I do not know what can be done in conference, but if 
he will allow it to go to conference with a free hand I am 
willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I dislike to leave it just in that 
way. Of course, it will go with a free hand to conference. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I mean by that that I have not 
given the consideration to it that I desire. I do not care to 
oppose the amendment, but I do not wish to commit myself 
unequivocally until I have given it more study. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I realize that all that I can 
hope for is that the Senator in charge of the bill will give con- 
sideration to it; and, if the Senate adopts it, that he will insist 
upon it, unless some very cogent reason is given for its rejection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That will be the attitude undoubtedly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico. 

/ The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to say 
to the Senator from Alabama that two or three Senators have 
expressed to me a very serious doubt as to whether or not 
the suggestion I made with reference to the commission could 
be covered in the conference without being subject to a point 
of order, if reported. So I wish to read a crude suggestion 
which I will ask the Senator to allow to be put in, to be con- 
sidered in conference, if he has no objection, After the word 
“Speaker,” in line 21, on page 158, I move to insert: 

Provided, That if three Senators and three Representatives of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress who will not be Members of the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress will serve on such commission they shall be appointed thereon 
as herein provided, and said commission shall submit its report and 
recommendations as early as possible, and, in any event, by the first 
Monday in December, 1919, and the members of such commission 
shall receive a compensation at the rate of $625 per mont. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I said to the Senator this evening, I 
am very glad he has made that suggestion; I think it is a wise 
one; but I want some freedom of action concerning it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, certainly, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. What commission is that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is not in order 
unless the vote by which the committee amendment was adopted 
is reconsidered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the vote by which the 
committee amendment was agreed to may be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to reconsid- 
ering the vote by which the committee amendment was agreed to? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely desire to offer the 
amendment, so that it may go to conference. 

Mr, ASHURST. To what does the amendment relate? What 
does it mean? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is an amendment in regard 
to the commission to be provided for the purpose of reclassi- 
fying and readjusting salaries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is proposed 
to the amendment reported by the committee establishing a 
commission to reclassify salaries. The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Washington proposes a different personnel from the 
one proposed by the committee amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is offered so that the sugges- 
tion may be considered in conference, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to reconsider- 
ing the vote whereby the committee amendment was agreed to? 
The Chair hears none, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Now the amendment I have 
proposed comes in after the word “Speaker,” in line 21, on 
page 158. 


. ernment shall be done at 


1919. 


The Secrerary. In the amendment of the committee, on page 
158, line 21, after the word “ Speaker,” it is proposed to insert 
the amendment read by Mr. Jones of Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington to the amendment 
reported by the committee, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
| The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to offer one or two 
amendments that will, if adopted, save some money and not 
take money out of the Treasury of the United States. I offer 
sp cee I send to the desk to come in on page 161, after 

el 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, do I understand the Senator 
from Utah is trying to save some money for the Treasury? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will have to admit the charge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 161, after line 13, it is proposed to 
insert the following as a new section: 


Src. 10. The Joint Committee on Printing shall have power to adopt 
and employ such measures as, in 455 discretion, may be deemed necessary 
to remedy any negl delay, duplication, or waste in the public print- 
ing and binding and the distribution of Government publications: Pro- 
vided, That hereafter no journal, magazine, periodical, or other similar 
| casted shall be printed and by any branch or officer of the 

vernment service unless the same shall have been ficall 
ized by Congress, but such publications as are now being prin 
out specific authority from Con 
Committee on Printing, be continu 
session of Congress, when, if authorit 

ted by Congress, they shall not thereafter be printed: Provided 
further, That on and after Joy. 1, 1919, all printing, binding, and blank- 
ok work for Congress, the Executive office, the judiciary, and every 
rtment, independent office, and establishment of the Gov- 
he Government Printing Office, except such 
classes of work as shall be deemed by the Joint Committee on Printing 
to be urgent or necessary to have done elsewhere than in the District 
8 for the exclusive use of any fleld service outside of said 
ric 


Mr. SMOOT. The exceptions, Mr. President, I wish to say, 
are the exceptions now in the existing law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to offer one more 
amendment, to be added at the end of the bill as a separate 
section. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
| The Sxcrerary., After the amendment just agreed to, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

Src. 11. George Washington Memorial Building: The provisions and 
limitations res uny the George Washington Memorial Building in 
the sundry civil act for the fiscal year 1918 are hereby continued and 
extended to March 4, 1920. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state that that is only an extension of one 
year to the charitable people of the United States to collect the 
money for the erection of the George Washington Memorial 
Building. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
| The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered fo be engrossed and the bill to 
be read the third time. 
| The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I move that the Senate request a con- 
ference with the House of Representatives on the bill and amend- 
ments and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. i 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Martin of Virginia, Mr. UNDERWOOD, and Mr. Saroor con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


| MESSAGE FROM TITE HOUSE. 


F A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had disagreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13462) making 
appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation 
of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes, and agreed to the conference asked for by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. SMALL, Mr. Scurry, and Mr. Kenwepy of Iowa 
managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 5236) to amend sections 7, 10, and 
11 of the Federal reserve act, and section 5172, Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees 


author- 
d with- 
ar in the discretion of the Joint 
until the close of the next regular 

for their continuance is not then 


executive de 
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to the conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. PHELAN, 
Mr. Eactz, and Mr, Hayes managers at the conference on the 
part of the House. 


DISCHARGED SICK AND DISABLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


Mr. HARDWICK. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 13026) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to provide hospital and sanatorium facil- 
ities for discharged sick and disabled soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall have to object 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am not going to ask the Senate to go on 
with it to-night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
5 Ma 3 from Georgia to proceed to the consideration of 

e bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
with an amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I give notice now that immediately 
after the bill which the Senator from Georgia has called up 
is disposed of I shall ask the Senate to take up the bill (H. R. 
15462) making appropriations for the support of the Military 
Academy for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1920, and for other 
purposes. 

i The PRESIDING OFFICER. House bill 13026 is before the 
enate. 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall ask to be heard upon some of the pro- 
visions of the bill. It is too important to be considered now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have time enough to read it, anyhow. 
We have been so engaged that we have not had an opportunity 
to give attention to it. ? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Very well. I move that the Senate take 
a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it seems to me that we 
ought to have an opportunity to consider the conference report 
on the oil-leasing bill, and I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p: m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, February 
21, 1919, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, February 20, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, since we pass this way but once give 
us the grace to follow the star of hope which illumines the way 
and points the course to human progress. 

May we not pause to mourn and agonize over past sins, but 
sincerely repent, turn to the right, keep to the right, that we 
may build for ourselves a character which shall enable us to 
do unto others as we would be done by. 

We pray for a league of nations which shall stand for per- 
manent peace, but more for a league of Christian churches which 
shall lift them above creeds and dogmas and place them upon 
the fundamental principles taught and illustrated in the sublime 
life and character of the Jesus of Nazareth, Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

GEORGES CLEMENCEAU. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. HUSTED. Task unanimous consent to address the House 
for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from New York is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr, Speaker, we have all been deeply shocked 
by the announcement of the dastardly and murderous attack 
upon the life of the French premier, I made two trips to France 
during this war and was deeply impressed by many things, but 
by nothing more, I think, than the marvelous influence of that. 
old tiger of France in sustaining and maintaining the morale 
of the French Army and of the French people under the most 
trying circumstances. He exposed his life at the front as freely 
as any French poilu. His presence there inspired the troops, 
and then he went back home and fired the civilian population 
with patriotic fervor. Georges Clemenceau is the great out- 


standing figure of this war, oyertopping them all, even Marshal 
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Foch himself, and I know it is the deep, heartfelt wish of every 
patriotic American citizen to-day that his life be spared [ap- 
plause]; that he be restored to health and strength and to his 
very great usefulness to the cause of civilization in the present 
emergency. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3797) vali- 
dating certain applications for and entries of public lands, and 
for other purposes, had asked a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. Myers, Mr. RANSDELL, and Mr. Suoor as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate, 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 5038) extending the use of the special fund for vocational 
education provided by section 7 of the vocational rehabilitation 
act, approved June 27, 1918, and authorizing the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education to accept gifts and donations for 
specific purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 4246. An act to increase the salary of the United States 
district attorney for the district of Connecticut; and 

H. R. 10225. An act striking from the pension roll the name 
of Jennie M. Heath. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed joint 
resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: 


S. J. Res. 205. Joint resolution permitting the loan of air- 


craft motors and aircraft material to educational institutions 
under certain conditions. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred 
to its appropriate committee, as indicated below : 

S. J. Res. 205. Joint resolution permitting the loan of aircraft 
motors and aircraft material to educational institutions under 
certain conditions; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


REFERENCE OF A BILL. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Florida rise? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, to ask unanimous con- 
sent for reference of the bill H. R. 16024. The bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Library, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the reference be changed to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds; and I will state—— 

The SPEAKER. What is it about? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It is for a commission to take into 
consideration the erection of a building which will constitute a 
library and a museum and also an arch. Mr. SLAYDEN, chair- 
man of the Committee on the Library, has no objection to this 
change of reference. 


The SPEAKER. Where is the building to be erected—what 


town? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Somewhere in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to taking this bill away 


from the Committee on the Library and referring it to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 


i RIVERS AND HARBORS APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call up 
House resolution No. 570, a privileged resolution 

Mr. SMALL. May I ask the gentleman if he will withhold 
that for a moment, to enable me to ask unanimous consent to 
send a bill to conference? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the rivers and harbors bill, H. R. 
18462, to disagree to all the Senate amendments, and agree to 
a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill, 
H. R. 13462, to disagree to all the Senate amendments, and agree 
to the conference asked for by the Senate. The Clerk will re- 
port the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 13462) making appropriations for the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 


and for other purposes, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will announce the conferees. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. SCULLY, and Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 

AMENDING THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for the 
same purpose? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Yes. s, 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 5236, to insist on the 
House amendments, and agree to the conference asked for by, 
the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 
S. 5236, to disagree to the Senate amendments, and to agree to 
the conference asked for by the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. What bill is that? 

Mr. PHELAN. It is the banking and currency bill, which 
passed a day or two ago. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. g 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 5236) to amend sections 7, 10, and 11 of the Federal 
88 act and section 5172 of the Revised Statutes of the United 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? . 

Mr. CANNON. What is the act; how long is it? ` 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. I was told that it passed the other night by, 
unanimous consent, but that does not mean a great deal, As I 
was not here I suppose I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the conferees. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PRELAN, Mr. EAGLE, and Mr. HAYES. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Warron withdrew from the files 
of the House, without leaving copies, the papers in the case of 
Lieut. Etienne de Bujac, H. R. 7329, Sixty-third Congress, no 
adverse report having been made thereon. 


SELF-DETERMINATION FOR IRELAND. 2 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by in- 
serting therein resolutions which were unanimously adopted by, 
both houses of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, asking for self- 
determination for Ireland. : 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


Preamble and resolutions adopted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of Pennsylvania in behalf of self-determination for Ireland, 
55 Senator in the senate and by Representative Heffernan 
n the house. 


Whereas the sons and daughters of the Irish race are thrilled with the 
rospect of a free Ireland; they are earnestly asking that their cradle 
and be included among the small nations which President Wilson 

has so eloquently indicated will be recommended for the right of self- 

determination ; and 

Whereas in all our wars, on every page of our American annals, in the 

very texture of our American ple, the blood of Ireland gleams in 
eager service in all that contributed to the power and glory of this 
greatest of Republics; in the great world conflict which recently 
closed so triumphantly the citizens and soldiers of Irish blood proved 
worthy of their proudest traditions, the latter having gladly struck 
and died for the land that holds their allegiance: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That these bodies, the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Pennsylvania assembled in regular session, on this 
10th day of February, 1919, call upon the Members of the United States 
Senate and the Members of the National House of Representatives of 
Pennsylvania to vote for the resolution now in Congress, having been 
reported favorably by the House Foreign Affairs Committee on February 
6, 1919, and which reads: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That it is the earnest hope of the Congress of the United States o 
America that the peace congress now sitting in Paris, in passing 7 
the rights of various ples, will favorably consider the claims of Ire- 
land to the right of self-determination.” 

Resolved, That dent Wilson be informed that it is the expressed 


LICENSE TO EXPORT GOODS TO CITIZENS OF NEUTRAL COUNTRIES, 


Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask to call up House 
resolution 570, a resolution of inquiry. 

The SP. The gentleman calls up a resolution which 
he says is privileged. The Clerk will report it so we can find 
out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 2 

House resolution 570. b 


Resolved, That the President, if not incom 


tible with the public in- 
terest, be requested to communicate to the 


louse what, if any, facts 


exist to justify the War Trade Board in refusing license to American 
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manufacturers to export manufactured goods to citizens of neutral 
eountries with which we are not and have not been at war; and what, 
if any, facts exist to justify the refusal of the said War Trade Board 
to permit American manufacturers to communicate with their custemers 
in such countries in regard to future business. 


The amendments were read, as follows: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out “American manufacturers“ aud insert 
FAmericans.” 

Page 1, line 5, strike out the word“ manufacturers“; page 1, line 8, 
strike out “American manufacturers” and insert “Americans,” 


Mr. GARNER. It appears from the resolution it was re- 

ported by the committee, and that takes away its privileged 
character. 
i Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I was on my feet to oppose this 
motion. Mr. Speaker, it is not privileged. The resolution has 
been reported by the committee and is now on the calendar of 
the House for action by the House. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois, That does not destroy the privileged 
character of the resolution. 

Mr, FLOOD. Mr, Speaker, it is not privileged; it calls for 
an opinion. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if the resolution is a resolution of 
inquiry, it is privileged to make a motion to discharge the 
committee. It does not lose its privileged status. Paragraph 
836 of the Manual says: 


The practice of the House gives to resolutions of inquiry a privileged 


status, Thus, they are privileged for report and consideration at any 
time after the reference to a committee, ; 

The committee can not report a resolution and thereby destroy 
its privilege. 

Mr. SIMS. The original, of which this is a copy, except 
changes in the words used, simply asked for “ reasons,” and a 
point of order was made and sustained that it was not a privi- 
leged resolution in that shape. So a new one was introduced. 
Instead of using the words in the first resolution it says, What, 
if any, facts exist,” and so forth, which leaves it still subject 
to the same point of order that was made to the first one. Be- 
sides, it is already reported and on the calendar, and in the 
opinion of some gentlemen is no longer a privileged resolution, 
for the reason that it does not call for anything in substance 
different from the first resolution. A point of order was made 
to the first resolution that it was not privileged. The same 
point of order is now made. I make that point of order as well 
at Se the fact that it is reported and on the calendar for 
action. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the resolution calls for facts. 

Mr, FULLER of Illinois, It does. 

Mr. MANN. Then, as now reported it does not destroy its 
privileged status. 
| The SPEAKER. That is true. I will state to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sms] when it was brought in here before 
it was knocked out on the ground that it called for reasons 
‘and did not call for facts, Now, this time it changes it to 
facts. It says: 

That the President, if not gay eon with the public interest, be 
requested to communicate to the House what, if any, facts exist to 
justify the War Trade Board in refusing license to Americans to export 
goods to citizens of neutral countries— 

, And so forth. 

Mr. SIMS. Suppose they report back that in their opinion 
there are no facts. 
$ The SPEAKER. Whereabouts does it call for facts? 

Mr. BARKLEY, It leaves it.to the President to determine 
whether the facts justify the War Trade Board in refusing 
license or not. 

Mr, SIMS. It really calls for a matter of opinion after all. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, let me make this suggestion. 

I think it can hardly be said the resolution asks for an opinion 
regarding those facts. It does not ask for the opinion of the 
Secretary regarding the facts, It asks only for a statement of 
facts upon which certain action was based, That certainly is 
Within the rule and it is not an opinion. 
The SPHAKER. The Chair will ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. It calls for what, if any, facts existing that justify the 
War Trade Board in refusing Heense. Does that call for a 
Teason or not? 

Mr. TOWNER. I hardly think so, I will say to the Speaker, 
‘I think it was nothing more than this: Certain refusals Lave 
been made to the issuance of certain rights which are granted 
under the law. Now, this resolution asks of the department 
that makes the refusal for the facts upon whieh the refusal 
was made. It cortainly seems to me that is not asking for an 
opinion and therefore can not be objected to on that ground. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Speaker will allow a further sug- 
gestion, it calls for an argument on the part of the reporting 
executive us to the basis he might cite justifying the War Trade 
Board. He might submit a certain state of facts and supple- 


ment it with an argument that those facts justify it. It is 
giving an opinion and giving a reason for the action taken. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, if I may be allowed to suggest, 
I think the gentleman from Kentucky is wrong about that. I 
think it calls for a statement of facts that predicated the action. 
For example, the president of the War Trade Board might say 
an obligation existed between the United States and some other 
country in the form of a contract or agreement, and upon the 
nazis of that contract or agreement he refused to issue a 

cense. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wili say to the gentleman it will be com- 
petent to call upon the President for a statement of facts on 
which that action was based by the War Trade Board, but to 
call for a statement of facts justifying their action justifies an 
argument why the action was taken. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is not that merely equivalent to saying, 
“Upon what facts did yon act when you made the refusal?” 

Mr, BARKLEY. No; it is not. 

Mr. TOWNER. The form does not make any difference, 
It only asks for a report of the facts upon which the action of 
the department was made. I think it can be interpreted in no 
other way. 

9 89 5 BARKLEY. I can not agree with the gentleman about 
at. 

The SPEAKER. It is a pretty close shave, but the Chair 
does not think it is privileged. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION FOR TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 16020. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 16020. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 16020, with Mr. Garner in the chair. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. I 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 16020) to supply a deficiency in the appropriation for 
carrying out the act entitled “An act to provide for the operation of 
transportation systems while under eral control, for the just 
compensation of their owners, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 21, 1918. 15 NGA 
33CCCCCCFCGCCCCCVC e ree fgeap 
of transportation systems while under Federal con for the just com- 
pete of their owners, and for other purposes,” approved March 

1, 1918, there is appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated $750,000,000, which shall be in addition to the 
appropriation of $500,000,000 made in section 6 of said act, and shall 
be su t in all respects to the same authority for, and restriction of, 

ex ture as the said 8500, 000,000. 

Mr, SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, speaking for myself, I am 
unalterably opposed to Government ownership. [Applause.] I 
am in favor of turning back the roads at the earliest possible 
date that it can be done. [Applause.] In my judgment, this 
bill does not involve the question of Government ownership. I 
am so much opposed to Government ownership that if it did, 
I do not believe I eould bring myself to the position of recom- 
mending the consideration of this bill at this time. 

Mr. GARNER. Would it disturb the gentleman if I would 
interrupt him and ask him a question in that connection? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would prefer, if I may, to continue. Its 
passage, in my judgment, will not defer, but accelerate the re- 
turn of the roads to their owners. 

Now we are faced with an actual condition and not a theory, 
and in order that we may understand just what that situation 
is I desire briefly to review the conditions under which the 
railroads were taken over and the conditions which have arisen 
subsequent to that. 

By virtue of a paragraph carried in an Army appropriation 
act approved August 29, 1916, the President was authorized to 
take possession of the roads and to operate them under Govern- 
ment control when a national emergency might so require, Ac- 
cordingly, in pursuance of a proclamation of the President, 
dated December 26, 1917, the Government did take over the 
roads. Af that time we were in the midst of the great war that 
has just closed. We were the only great nation directly in- 
volved in the war which was not then in control of its transpor- 
tation systems, They had all found the absolute necessity for 


governmental reasons of the control of their railway systems 
and were exercising that control at the time we undertook it. 
You will recall that there was at that time a very consid- 
erable railway congestion—a congestion so serious at the ter- 
minals that there were piled up for many miles back loaded 
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cars of freight destined for overseas that could not be unloaded 
because nobody could handle the freight at the terminals and 
because of the shipping situation. 

There was great unrest in the labor world—an unrest that 
related not only to the railroads but to the entire industrial 
world. There were then under consideration many demands 
made by the railway employees of the various railroads for 
increases in their compensation. The credit of the railroads 
was perhaps at the lowest ebb that it had ever been since the 
panic of many years ago. The Government itself was in the 
market for large loans from the public. It had floated in 1917, 
on June 15, a loan of $2,000,000,000. It had floated on Novem- 
ber 15, 1917, a loan of $3,809,000,000, and it was perfectly ap- 
parent that as the war continued the Government would be 
‘required to make very much larger loans than these in the 
‘near future, and in point of fact it did in May, 1918, float a 
loan of $4,176,516,000, and again in October of last year a loan 
of $6,989,047,000, and it is now looking forward to another loan 
in April of $5,000,000,000 or $6,000,000,000 additional. 

Now, I desire that members of the committee should bear in 
mind this financial situation, because to my mind it is in many 
ways the crux of the whole proposition that is submitted to this 
committee at this time for consideration and determination. 

It was under these conditions, then, that at the beginning of 
January, 1918, the Government took over the railroads. For 
¡five months those railroads were operated theoretically under 
Government control, but in all of the major particulars actually 
under the control of their owners, as they had previously been 
‘operated. It was not until the end of May that the Govern- 
ment undertook to put its own people directly in charge of the 
‘actual physical operation of the railroads and to separate en- 
\tirely, financially and otherwise, the relationship of the former 
railroad owners from the Government. 

During much of the more than four months that the railroads 
were in operation by their own owners, though technically 
under Government control, there was the severest winter that 
this country had experienced for many, many years. The 
severity of that winter served further to accentuate the condi- 
tions that confronted the transportation companies of America. 
It made difficult the movement of trains. It made very much 
less efficient the actual power of locomotives. It made less 
efficient the labor of men in the direct operation of the roads, 
and it served tremendously to accentuate the congestion which 
existed, and which became so great that it extended all the way 
from our eastern ports back in some instances nearly as far 
as if not to Chicago. 

This situation had also been accentuated by virtue of the Gov- 
ernment’s necessary policy in connection with priority orders. 
In order to facilitate the manufacture and the movement of 
those things which were most essential for the Government in 
the prosecution of the war priority orders of shipment went 
forward, and that served to throw a new element of confusion 
into the railroad problem. It resulted that during the first 
four months of 1918 the railroads had fallen $105,000,000 be- 
hind what their net for the corresponding period in 1917 had 
been, and that is to be borne in mind in connection with the 
actual loss that has occurred over the whole year. 

I say these things not as an attempt to justify Government 
control but I state them because it seems to me essential that 
men, now that the great emergency that existed and that 
prompted our action has passed, should keep in mind the con- 
dition that actually confronted those in charge and should 
give credit where credit is due for what was done because of 
its having to be done under such adverse conditions. 

Immediately after we took over the railroads the Govern- 
ment agreed with the railroad employees that it would consider 
and act upon their claim of grievances and need of additional 
compensation. They were threatening to strike. It is quite 
possible that had the Government not taken over the railroads 
when it did there would haye been a great strike in America. 
Certainly it was very imminent, and the demands of the em- 
ployees were being urged with great vigor and determination. 
Of course, it is manifest that the country could not have per- 
mitted the tying up of its transportation systems during the 
prosecution of this great war, but it was also manifest that 
if you were to get the very best service possible under these 
many adverse conditions it must have the willing cooperation 
of the employees of the railroads, and not their sullen coopera- 

tion; and so it was agreed with them that the question of com- 
pensation would be considered, and inasmuch as it would neces- 
sarily take some time for a determination of that question that 
when rendered it should relate back as of the ist day of Jan- 
uary. 
There was, accordingly, a determination had as to the com- 
pensation to be paid to the railway employees, and that com- 


l 


pensation resulted in an increase over what would have been 

paid at the rates existing at the time the railroads were taken 

over for the entire year of $583,552,000. I will insert in my, 

remarks the table submitted by the Railroad Administration 

showing the estimated increase in wages: 

Statement showing estimated pay-roll charges, crcluding increases due 
to increase in rates of pay for the year 1918, and showing estimated 


increases due to changes in rates of pay and collateral increases made 
necessary thereby. 


Percent 

Estimated pay} mota) | ‘creases’ 
Operating expense account. roll charges, estimated | overrates 

excluding Tease. of 

increase. "| Decem- 

ber, 1917. 
Maintenance of way and structure.. 8321, 791, 000 $96, 290, 000 29.9 
Maintenance of equipment 433, 594, 000 201, 898, 000 46,6 
Traffic expenses. 24,508,000 3.620, 000 14.8 
Transportation. 972,480,000 | 266, 334, 000 27.4 
General 3 70, 420, 000 15, 410, 000 21.9 
Total, all operating expenses 1, 822, 793, 000 583, 552, 000 32.0 


The statement does not include the effect of increases covered by sup- 
plements 12 and 13, which were promulgated in December, 1918, with 
regard to which reliable data are not available, The amount of such 
increases will be relatively small. 

Elsewhere in the testimony it will be observed that the Director Gen- 
eral gave a figure representing the estimated increases in operating ex- 
— due to the changes in rates of pay of $642,000,000. The difference 

tween that figure and the one shown in the statement above is ac- 
counted for by the fact that at the time of filing the above statement 
more complete data had come to hand than were available at the time 
the estimate of $642,000,000 was made. 

Attention has been called in various places throughout the record to 
the fact that complete information as to the operations for 1918 can not 
be available earlier than March 1. It is important that this should be 
borne in mind in connection with the aboye statement. The figure of 
$642,000,000 represented the best estimate that could be made from the 
information then available. From time to time as additional data are 
received from the roads the estimates are revised, and the $583,000,000 
represents the latest information on the subject. 


It represented a 32 per cent increase. - Now, I know that there 
is a popular impression that all of the troubles that confronted 
the Railway Administration, and which were responsible for a 
deficit in the operating of the roads, were due to and related to 
this question of increase of wages. But it seems to me that this 
conclusion is hardly warranted by the actual facts; certainly, 
not to the extent to which it has been carried. It was not alone 
in the railroad world that men were getting increased compensa- 
tion. In point of fact, in most lines they received increases of 
compensation in excess of 32 per cent over what they had re- 
ceived before. r 

There is another impression that seems to be pretty general, 
and yet which the facts, I am sure, do not warrant, and that is 
that the railroad employees as a body are paid very high wages. 
Now, that is not true, either. There are certain classes of highly, 
skilled men who are in an organization of high efficiency who 


-have been able in the past to have their wages increased so that 


some of these men receive large wages as compared with some 
other wage earners, but I believe that a careful examination of 
the wages paid to employees will show that in many instances 
they were very low-paid employees and that the general impres- 
sion as to their being extravagantly paid is not warranted by 
the facts. 

This increase of wages was made after consideration of a 
report of a commission appointed by the Director General of 
Railroads, and that commission was composed of Secretary, 
Lane; Mr. McChord, of the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
Mr. Covington, a former Member of this House; and Mr. Will- 
cox. In making their report they state this: : 


It has been a somewhat popular impression that railroad em- 
ployees were among the most highly paid workers. But figures 
gathered from the railroads disposed of this belief. Fifty-one per 
cent of all employees during December, 1917, received $75 per 
month or less, and 80 per cent received $100 per month or less. Even 
among the locomotive engineers, commonly spoken of as highly pai 
a preponderating number receives less than $170 per month, an 
this compensation they have attained by the most compact and com- 
plete organization, handled with a full appreciation of all strategic 
values. Between the des receiving from $150 to $250 per month 
there is included less than 3 per cent of all the employees (excludin 
officials) and these aggregate less than 60,000 men out of a gran 
total of 2,000,000. 

The greatest number of employees, on all the roads, fall into the 
class receiving between $60 and $65 per month—181,693; while 
within the range of the next $10 in monthly salary there is a total 
of 312,761 persons. In December, 1917, there were 111,477 clerks 
receiving annual pay of $900 or less. In 1917 the average pay of 
this class was but $56.77 per month. There were 270,855 section men 
whose average pay as a class was $50.31 per month; 121,000 other 
unskilled laborers whose average pay was $58.25 per month; 130,075 
station service employees whose average pay was $58.57 per month; 
75,325 road t brakemen and flagmen whose average pay was 
$100.17 per month; and 16,465 road passenger brakemen and flag- 
men whose average pay was $91.10 per month. 
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Mr. Hines in his testimony makes this statement as to the 
wage increase: 
1 net was passed in September, 1916, effective January 1, 
1 


The way Director General McAdoo dealt with that was this: He 
said to the representatives of labor, who were clamoring for an im- 
mediate increase to meet an undoubted increase in the cost of living, 
that he would, as soon as possible, appoint a wage commission to 
study the whole matter and that he would, as soon as that commis- 
sion made a report, make an award on the wage question and would 
make that award retroactive to January 1, Those people were de- 
manding this as of January 1 before he did it. He then appointed 
this commission, consisting of Mr. Lane, Mr. McChord, Judge Coving- 
ton, and Mr. Willcox. The commission made its report, outlining a 
general scheme of wages, and when that report was acted on and 
those wage rates were established they were made retroactive to 
January 1, because that was the arrangement under which labor had 
“worked in the meantime, that whatever was allowed as the result of 
the report would be made retroactive. It was 3 that at 
January 1, and was on the point of striking as against the private 
owners in order to get it. 

It was recognized that the situation was so complex and also that 
the competitive conditions of every sort of labor were so serious that 
that general treatment which the Lane commission made would not 
meet the whole situation, so a board of wages and working condi- 
tions was created which consisted of three representatives of the 
railroad management, railroad officials who had long been in the 
service dealing with labor, and dealing with it, of course, from the 
private corporation standpoint, and it consisted also of three repre- 
sentatives of labor. That was a bipartisan board of six, three railroad 
representatives and three labor representatives, and every claim for 
any adjustment of wages in addition to what was allowed on the 
basis of the report of the Lane commission was referred to that 
bipartisan board. That bipartisan board went into the matter and 
made recommendations, and those recommendations were what have 
constituted the basis for the allowance of increases in addition to the 
Lane report. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will, but I should prefer to go forward. 

Mr. BLACK. If the gentleman can do so during his state- 
ment, I should like to have him give us some figures showing 
what these different classes of employees now receive, because I 

- have a table here that shows a very abnormal increase. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have not that table. If I had it I would 
be glad to put it into the Recorp. 

Now, I did not make this statement as expressing an opinion 
in connection with the amounts of increase that were allowed 
these men, but I did it in order that the House might be in 
possession of the facts upon which the action was based. 
Whether the conclusions were warranted is a matter about 
which there will probably be disputes until the end of time. 

There was not only this increase of expense of $583,500,000 in 
the wages of the employees, but there was an increase in regard 
to everything else. The railroads were in the same situation 
that other people were in. The markets that they had to go 
into for purchases were higher than ever known before. In ad- 
dition to that they were confronted with a very serious labor 
shortage, and their labor shortage was more acute in one par- 
ticular than that which pertained io other industries, because 
they had to deal not only with that shortage of labor which 
was general to the country because of the mobilization of men 
into the Army, but in addition to that the Government was op- 
erating a very extensive railway system in France, and in 
order to operate that it required a very large demand to be 
made directly upon the skilled class of labor that they looked 
to and had had in their employ in connection with the opera- 
tion of the railroads here. 

The result was that they had to employ a great deal of labor 
that was not skilled; that could not give the same amount of 
efficient work that regular employees had given, and there had 
to be a great deal of overtime; and overtime is not only expen- 
sive in the agreement as to the payment for it but it is also 
expensive as a character of work. Overtime work is never 
economical work, speaking by and large. 

In order to meet this situation the Railroad Administration, 
under the authority to the President granted by Congress, un- 
dertook to increase the rates, both passenger and freight. The 
increased passenger rates went into effect on June 10, 1918, and 
in freight rates on June 25; so that, generally speaking, the 
Government got the benefit of the increased rates for a little 
over six months. It met the burden of increased cost for 12 
months, and that is a factor that must be taken into considera- 
tion in connection with the whole problem. 

United States Railroad Administration—Class 1 roads and large 

terminal companies, 


Estimated increase in revenues in 1918 account increase in freight and 


passenger rates: 
Total revenues 12 months ended Dec, 31, 1918_-_-____ $4, 883, 970, 652 
2, 081, 448, 000 


Total revenues 6 months ended June 30, 1918_______ 


Total revenues 6 months ended Dee, 31, 1918__-____- 2, 802, 522, 652 
Estimated total revenues excluding increases of 25 per . 
2, 242, 018, 122 


Mec) Nb ts a a INT Eee oe So RE 
Estimated increase in revenue due to increased rates 560, 504, 530 


This increase divides between freight and passenger revenues approxi- 
mately as follows: 
$414, 773, 352 


CCC C TOP BIUNG AAA A amet eae 
r . ae ore 145, 731,178 
560, 504, 530 


The result of the first year’s operation by the railroads was 
as the statement appears in this record, and which is used in 
connection with the figures, a deficit of $196,000,000, Later 
figures have shown that it is now about $205,000,000, covering 
practically the entire operation. Gentlemen will understand 
that it is a full month after any previous month before accurate 
figures can be had touching operations, and therefore the state- 
ment made by Mr. Hines, the Director General, of $196,000,000 
was a statement approximately made. It is the figure that is 
carried in the financial statement here, having in mind, how- 
ever, that it was not a final statement, because the Director 
General, in his oral testimony, constantly speaks of a deficit of 
$200,000,000. The actual deficit will be, as I have suggested, 
probably $205,000,000. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman pardon me in that 
connection? What do the figures ‘“$381,000,000” mean, 
“amount to be provided to settle all accounts”? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would rather not answer that now, but 
I will come to the financial statement in a few moments and 
show you how those figures arose. So that of the $500,000,000 
which Congress appropriated in order to enable the Govern- 
ment to operate the railroads there must be $205,000,000 charged 
up to profit and loss. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr: GREEN of Iowa. Does that statement cover all the loss? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It covers all the loss for the fiscal year 
1918. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will pardon me, does 
it cover the expense of operating the railroad bureau here? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It covers all those expenses. They are 
predicated on the idea of the net returns as against the operating 
expenses, together with the agreed standard returns to be 
made to the railroads, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I may be in error, but I understood 
that the appropriation to carry on the railroad bureau here 
was carried in another item entirely. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman is mistaken. 

So that of the $500,000,000 that we gave you can charge off 
$205,000,000, or, according to the figures I have been using here, 
$196,000,000. When we made provision in the railroad act 
for this $500,000,000 fund it apparently was not contemplated 
by anybody that the Government would have to supply any, 
funds for working capital for the operation of the railroads. 
Hither it was believed that the railroads could’ furnish that 
working capital with the turning over of the railroad properties 
or else the matter, like many other things, was not thought of 
in connection with the discussion and the legislation had. 

But when it came to making agreements with the railroads 
themselyes, they insisted that they were not able to supply to 
the Government the working capital necessary for the opera- 
tion of the railroads. And if they were required to give up 
without getting any credit all the moneys they had out in the 
hands of conductors, agents, cash in the treasury, they would 
be unable to meet the heayy investments they had made in con- 
nection with betterments in anticipation of existing and greater 
needs that were to come, and with the idea that, perhaps, by, 
buying then they could buy for less than they could later in a 
constantly rising market. e 

The consequence was that Mr. McAdoo, in making agreements 
with the railroads in the standard form of contract set out in 
the hearings, agreed that they should not be required to furnish 
working capital, and that whatever moneys were taken over by, 
the Government along with the properties themselyes the rail- 
roads should have the credit for. 

Now, men may agree or disagree as to the wisdom of that act; 
It is, however, an accomplished fact, and the contracts made 
with many of the railroads, and to be made, so provide. The 
result is that the Government has of its cash tied up $247,000,- 
000— that is, in cash it has on hand—and $154,000,000 of agents’ 
and conductors’ balances. | 

Manifestly, assuming that these amounts remain about con- 
stant, at the end of the Federal control these moneys will come 
back into the Federal Treasury; that it is what might be called 
working capital, and will become free the moment we cease to 
operate the railroads, and it will then come back as a credit 
on the appropriations that have been made and are now being 
asked for. 

At present there is $247,100,000 tied up as cash and $154,000,- 
000 as balances in the hands of agents and conductors. That 


Will the gentleman yield? : 
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represents about the money necessary—being less than a 
month’s outgo—about what is necessary to have either in the 
‘Treasury or in the hands of conductors and agents. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. $ 

Mr. DEWALT. Does it not require $325,000,000 per month 
for the railroads now? ` 

Mr. SHERLET. At least that. Another situation arose. 
The railroads had, as I have stated, considerable quantities of 
material and supplies on hand at the time the Government took 
over the railroad property. It was insisted on the part of the 
railroads that the Government should pay them for such mate- 
rial and supplies, and in giving over the railroads for a stand- 
ard return they were giving the railroads and not the material 
and supplies. The Government insisted, however, that they 
were part of the railroad property and came to the Government 
as such and it was so determined. But in connection with 
negotiations that came up in connection with the balances 
due by the Government and by the railroads to the Gov- 
ernment, advances made by the Government, present pay- 
ment would not be demanded when supplies and materials 
taken over gave the Government ample security. Gentlemen 
must recollect that during the first five months, as I have stated, 
the railroad owners operated their roads, although under Goy- 
ernment control, practically as they had been operated before, 
there was a commingling—I do not mean that the records do 
not exist—of the receipts and expenditures that belong to the 
railroads and to the Government. There were bills coming 
over from the previous year, expenditures being made to be 
charged some to the Government and some to the railroads, 
and there was a general handling of the railroads as they had 
been handled before. When it came to the adjustment of bal- 
ances on open accounts the railroads insisted that if they were 
required to pay all the moneys that might be shown to be due 
by them to the Government, they would not be able to do it; 
that they did not have the money and they did not have the 
credit and could not get the money. It was finally agreed in 
the contract that they should not be required to make these 
returns, but that they would be held as advances by the Gov- 
ernment to them where the material and supplies that had been 
turned over were amply sufficient to secure the Government 
against any possible loss. 

An estimate of $100,000,000 is made in connection with the 
financial statements as covering those advances that have been 
made to the railroad companies. That, therefore, is $100,000,000 
that is tied up and that will be reimbursed and it is amply 
secured by material and supplies which the Government ob- 
tained when it took over the railroads, but it, together with the 
items of $247.100,000 of cash, $154,000,000 of agents’ and con- 
ductors’ balances, makes a total of $501,100,000, Against that 
are outstanding bills to be paid, accounts, etc., coming over 
from 1918, of $162,047,865, making a net amount of assets that 
the Government would have, if we were to settle now on the 
basis of the 1918 situation, of $339,052,185, but which, as long 
as we are continuing to operate the railroads, and in point of 
fact for some months after, until final adjustments can be made, 
will be tied up. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLET. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. It is stated that the current fund necessary 
to operate monthly is about $350,000,000, At the time the roads 
were taken over there must have been a current balance in the 
hands of the various railroad companies of about that amount. 
What became of that fund? 

Mr, SHERLEY. I stated just a few moments ago that the 
railroad companies insisted, if they were required to give that 
fund to the Government for its use in connection with the opera- 
tion of the railroads, that they would be in a position where 
they could not meet their outstanding obligations, 

Mr. SNYDER. When the Government took the roads over 
it must have taken those current balances and then returned 


em, 

Mr. SHERLEY. They took them, and they gave credit to the 
railroads for that amount of money. 

' Mr. SNYDER. There does not seem to be anything in this re- 

‘port showing that. 
| Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will examine the hearings 
‘he will find an explanation, and particularly at the conclusion a 
financial statement which, I think, perhaps, is a little bit clearer 
and more easily understood than what is put in the report, which 
‘was the statement made by the Director General on the submis- 
‘sion’ of the estimates; and may I say, in answer to the gentle- 
man's inquiry, and his implied criticism—and I am not objecting 
to the criticism—that it is practically impossible for any man to 
undertake to set out in either a financial table or a speech any- 


thing except the result of balances back and forth in credits and 
debits as to open accounts, and various other matters involying 


all of the railroads of America, I have worked intermittently. 
with my other duties for some two or three weeks to try and re- 
duce down to its simplest form this financial problem, and I 
think the gentleman will appreciate that there are many things 
that I can not give him in detail, and yet the books and the state- 
ments of the Director General amply warrant the conclusions 
which I have set out here as to details that need to be taken into 
consideration in connection with the financial statement. 

Mr. SNYDER. I hope sincerely that the gentleman had no 
idea that I had any intention to criticize. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not in the slightest. Š 

Mr. SNYDER. I appreciate quite fully how carefully the gen- 
tleman presents all of his statements to the House, 

Mr. SHERLEY. I took occasion, because of the gentleman's 
question, to explain why it is that there are some processes in 
reaching a conclusion that I would not be able to state unless I 
was a very skilled actuary, and I am not. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course the gentleman concedes that 
these statements are confusing, particularly to those of us who 
have not had the advantage or the disadvantage the gentleman 
has had in going into these figures, but could the gentleman 
state, roughly, the main items of which the $750,000,000 is 
made up? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I shall come to it, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, and then I shall make a summary of the whole in the most 
condensed form I am able to make it. If the gentleman will 


look on page 188 of the hearings, he will find a financial state- 


ment that undertakes to reduce that down, but I was trying in a 
narrative form to give some of the very processes that have just 
been requested in regard to how this money was tied up, and 
why it is that we need this additional amount of money. If I 
have made myself clear, I have undertaken to show that there 
is necessarily tied up $339,052,135, as what might be called a . 
working fund of the Government in connection with the opera- 
tion of the railroads. 

I now come to the next item, which represents an investment 
upon the part of the Government concerning which the Govern- 
ment can not immediately or perhaps for some years expect a 
return for, and yet it represents that uch actual cash neces- 
sarily tied up, and that is in connection with the matter of 
betterments—and I think this is the matter about which the gen- 
teman from Ohio [Mr. Lonaworru] inquired. One of the very 
purposes for taking over the railroads was by giving the Gov- 
erument's credit to the extent it might be necessary and having 
control over the matter to make sure that there should be those 
improvements made in the roads and in the rolling stock that 
were necessary in order to do the business of the Nation. 

Gentlemen must bear in mind this very fundamental thing: 
You can not look upon the railroads simply as you would look 
upon ordinary commercial enterprises, The railroads of a coun- 
try are the very vitals of a country. Destroy the transportation 
of a country and you have absolutely destroyed the progress 
of a country, and it was perfectly manifest to any man with 
the least sort of vision that you could not undertake to conduct 
a great war, making a tremendous demand upon America, un- 
less you had your railroad facilities to some degree adequate 
to handle the tremendous volume of traffic that was the essen- 
tial of the successful prosecution of the war. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. SHERLET. Les. 

Mr. HICKS. I have not had the opportunity of reading this 
report as fully as I would like, but could the gentleman give 
me in a very short way, if it is possible, the loss the Govern- 
ment has sustained in a year’s time in the operation of the 
railroads? : 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have already stated it—$196,000,000, ac- 
cording to this financial statement, and I further stated that on 
a more complete return it would probably be $205,000,000. I 
wish again to suggest—and it is not out of any discourtesy— 
that I believe it will expedite the understanding of this prob- 
lem if I am permitted in a broad way to state this intricate 
case, and then I shall come back to any questions anybody may 
desire to ask me. When the Government took over the railroads 
it immediately sent out an inquiry to all of the former owners 
of the roads, asking them to submit an estimate—a budget~ 
of what they needed and believed ought to be expended in con- 
nection with betterments or capital investment, and in capital 
investment are included improvements to roads and rolling 
stock or equipment. 

They made a report which was scrutinized and checked and 
very greatly reduced, and the Government then undertook what 
apparently would be a final investment of something like $1,300,- 
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000,000 in the way of additional equipment and betterment for 
the roads of the country. This necessarily went through vari- 
ous stages of modification and contraction, and after the armi- 
stice was very severely cut down in connection with future bet- 
terments. Gentlemen will find on page 109 of the hearings a 
statement by Mr. Hines touching this budget. For the year 1918 
there was actually spent in the way of betterments for the rail- 
roads, either on roads or equipment, $573,334,119, and that figure 
it is well to bear in mind. Now, of that amount $283,945,575 
was for road improvement, improvement on the roadbeds, ter- 
ininals, sidings, and so forth, and $289,388,544 represented equip- 
ment. Some of that equipment had been ordered by the rail- 
roads in 1917, was delivered in 1918, and some of it was equip- 
ment which the Government ordered; but the total is in the 
amount which I have stated. 


Expenditures from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1918, in connection with work 
chargeable to capital account, by classes of work, for class 1 rail- 


roads. 

Widening cuts and fills, filling trestles, et $4, 478, 500 
CUCL) a Rs BR ad SAE AEA LE Dione R En ares LoS 4, 745, 62 
Rails and other track material 16, 120, 490 
Bridges, trestles, and eulverts 23, 977, 592 
‘Tunnel and subway improvements 1, 033, 780 
Track elevations or depresslonsss 3, 604, 875 
Elimination of grade crossing 4, 601, 213 
Grade crossings and crossing siguals..__..._.._-_-_______ 1, 026, 615 
‘Additional main tracks ~~ 51, 738, 070 
Additional yard tracks, sidings, and industry tracks 61, 614, 230 
Changes of grade or alignment 3, 378, 600 
Sign and interlocking a 6, 775, 725 
Telegraph and telephone lines 2, 962, 47: 
Roadway machinery and tools. —— 1, 472, 070 
Section houses and other roadway buildings 2, 436, 680 
Fences and snowsheds_--_..-._-_________ 1, 054, 629 
Freight and passenger stations, office buildings__ 18, 513, 512 
Hotels and restaurants 96, 950 
Fuel stations and appurtenauces._..__.....-_________ 4, 653, 293 
Water stations and appurtenances t, 593, 980 
Shop buildings, engine houses, and appurtenances_______ 32, 612, 789 
Shop machinery and tools 8, 485, 07 
Electric power plants, substations, ete 6, 904, 590 
r . 810, 735 
TTT 4, 771, 028 
Grain elevators and storage warehouses z 1, 935, 470 
e SS SE EA ET 10, 620 
Assessments for public improvements 1, 532, 604 
AL DHE TDI Tr AS 6, 225, 319 

Total (excluding equipment 2 265, 967, 131 
Fenn ß 64. 125, 500 
Lecomotives, steam, ordered by the United States Railroad 

ee eee 40, 329, 902 
enen err T. 985, 320 
e e A 73, 423, 032 
Freight-train cars, ordered by United States Railroad Ad- 

e RS NS SO IS SEE 77, 186, 507 
Pasgsenger-train, CONG NS 9, 475, 326 
K SOR FE AA a ee ee E 1, 959, 616 
Motor car and trailers_..--.-.--.-.2.. e E A S 5.327 


425, 
21, 016, 043 


1 Total equipment. 289, 802, 068 


Construction of extensions, branches, and other lines 17, 564, 920 
SRG tal al a ANT eee nals eee 573, 384. 119 


OET ACINA for 11 months to November 30, 1918, estimated for De- 

cember. 

Expenditures from Jan. 1, to Dec. 31, 1918, in connection with work charge- 
able to capital account for class 1 railroads. 


Alsbama & Vicksburg: Ryo. - oo sce $137, 956 
Alabama Great Southern R. R- 868, 387 
WA ASDOR RGR nc cae 147, 661 
‘Arizona Eastern R. K 180, 836 
‘Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry 22, 385, 203 
Atlanta & West Point R. x42 569, 722 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R 489, 733 
155 8 vis 3 1 239, 939 

antic N 59, 697 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R 4, 206, 431 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 1 18, 239, 930 
Bangor & Aroostook R. 425, 784 

umont, Sour Lake & Western Ry 47, 863 
Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R 3, 107, 019 
Boston & Maine R- R on 3, 757, 532 
Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R 8, 696 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh RTT 7, 248, 590 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio RT 2, 181, 454 
Central of Geo Ry FTT . ITE 1, 838, 185 
Central New England Rx 358, 72 
Central R. R. of New Jersey 6, 332, 690 
r TTT 110, 103 
Charleston & Western Carolina Ry. 36, 063 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry--------~----_--_---____-_______ 6, ae 031 

4, 
4 


1, 057! 947 

521, 008 
14, 395. 369 
55, 828 


a aR Sy RA eae ee Pe $7, 250, 638 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry-..----_-___ 948, 950 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern R 162, 265 
Cincinnati, npc ee & Western R. R. 372, 404 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry 1, 806, 890 
Cincinnati Northern R. R 137, 096 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry- 9, 982, 111 
Colorado & Southern R 372, 910 
Cumberland Valley R. R 547, 
Delaware & Hudson R. R 1, 465, 313 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R 28, 
Denver & Bid: Grande: RoR .... 1, 319, 426 
Denver & Balt Loke R See ce 12, 783 
Detroit: & Mackinge Ryo - eee 912 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line R. R hte See = 109, 460 
Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee R 2 80, 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R222 109, 018 
Dinta & Tron Rene FoR eee. 722, 578 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern R 1, 366, 593 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic R 77. 485 
Rigin; Joliet’ &) Master Re Wasco keen OS — 886, 285 
El Paso & Southwestern R. k 2, 581, 756 
cing PIG | . A pct ay RS SAINTS eS IS eT A eters BONE I 4, 942, 667 
Foran : gt: eee TTT 1, 930, 652 
Fort: Worth & Denver Crey Bic . ere taa 162, 811 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande Rà7Y 31, 388 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio R 2, 786, 589 
Georgia R. R. Lessee Organization 475, 520 
Georgia Southern & Florida Ry----.----------.-----.- 127, 123 
Grand Rapids & Indiana T A L222 96, 852 
Brand Trank Westen R... 1. 324, 309 
rern : ee 12, 113, 086 
ere ... 58, 916 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Rz 945, 343 
zulf, Mobile & Northern R. R 945, 115 
Hocking Valley RX 1, 816, 256 
Houston & Texas Central R. R. 157, 835 
Houston, East & West Texas Ry 29, 352 
Hudson & Manhattan R. R 193, 084 
Illinois Central R. R 24, 830, 199 
International Great Northern Ry- 516, 102 
Kandwha:& Michigan Ry..--. eo AR AAA 2, 048, 973 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient R. R. (including Kansas 

City, Mexico & Orient Ry. Co. of Texas 11, 
Kansas City Southern Rr 1, 169, 142 
Tale rie Western: . ee 1. 152. 908 
een So ee es 273, 542 
Lehigh & New England R. R 426, 359 
Finn!!! ee enes ween neo 3 2. 752, 
EET ee Ee a ae 1, 676, 565 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. 1, 360, 793 
Lonisans N Ann n... äͤ“—;P 23. 253 
Fate dre —I—IUm U—. P 29. 175 
Louisville & Nasbwille R. R „„„„444„„%:e 10, 432, 672 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Ry- 26,1 
Maine Central R. R. 960, 672 
Michigan Central R. R 8, 110, 856 
Midland Valley R. R 185, 823 
Mineral Range R. R 9, 650 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R- + 259, 995 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault St 789, 088 
Minnesota & International R XX 33. 499 
Missouri & North Arkansas R. KKK 19, 490 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas R 4,178, 770 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. of Texas 650, 816 
Missouri: Feile R ͤ—_4≅PvoW 2, 992. 011 
e .. 388. 834 
r e 1, 354, 931 
Morgan's Louisiana & Texas R. R. & S. S. (o 313. 759 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis R. 2. 680. 980 
New Orleans & Northeastern R. K-22 799. 
New Orleans Great Northern R. K. 3 T4, 496 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico R 31, 681 
New York Central R. R. (including Boston & Albany) 38, 421, 801 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R 3, 386, 674 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R 12, 610, 924 
New York, Ontario & Western RX — — 210, 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk R. R_ 274, 377 
New York, Susquehanna & Western R. R 239, 84 
Norfolk & Western Ry 13, 465, 869 
Norfolk Southern R. 265, 4 
Northern Pacific Ry. 11, 690, 154 
Northwestern Pacifie R. 251, 
Oregon Short Line R. R. 1, 995, 416 
8 R. R. 1, 225, 512 
Panhandle & Santa Fe R 73, 582 
Pennsylvania Co., lines west ae , 765, 994 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R. R - 11,755, 453 
Pennsylvania R. R., lines east 54, 037, 
Pere Marineti- Ry rae aaron 4, 304,110 
Philadelphia & Reading C(o———— 2 11, 666, 751 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. K „ͤ„„1„%ü, , 650, 4 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut R. R__-.----___---_---_-__-__- 336, 870 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia R222 589, 799 


DG Rae LL ee ee | RS eee ea ee 82, 956 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R 1, 055, 429 
oint Sofi i 20 | RSA ie RSE NE eer SYRIA 888, 790 


St. Joseph & Grand Island RX 138, 969 


St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico R422 41, 598 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 3, 433, 378 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas R 7X42 20, 

St. Louis Southwestern R —— 1,265, 466 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. of Texas. = 175.071 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass R A: 97, 027 
Sos board Ar l E AE 3, 378, 728 
Southern Pacific Co- 13, 418. 591 
Southern Ry 15, 107, 984 
Southern Ry. in Mississippi 15, 803 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle R 527, 752 
Staten Island Rapid Transit Ry- 665, 084 
n eee — 81, 947 
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$447, 030 


Texas & New Orleans R. R.. 


Texas & New Orleans K Bo. nn 147, 030 
Rx 8 293 
Toledo & Ohio Central R 2j 2, 290, 525 
Toledo, Peoria & Western 727 eee 26, 141 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. . — 414. 024 
Ulster & Delaware R. R... 42, 420 
DD e 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 4E 112, 59 


Vi 


Wichita Valley R. R. 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R — . 

Cash advanced on undelivered equipment 57, 930, 129 
Grind, fetal eh A bade 573, 834, 119 


Norn. Actual for 11 months to November 30, 1918, estimated for 


Description of equipment ordered in 1918. 
LOCOMOTIVES. 


Pounds. Pounds, 

Light Mikado... 54,600 39,900, 000 
Heavy Mikado.. 60, 000 17, 400, 000 
Li ght mountain. 53, 900 1, 890, 000 
Heavy mountain. 58,000 870, 000 
CCC ↄ A VTV 40,700 2, 400 000 
Heavy Pacific 43, 800 877,000 
Light Santa Fe. 69, 400 6,520, 000 
Heavy Santa Fe 74,000 12, 950, 000 
Light Mallet 80,300 2,410,000 
Hea vy Mallet, . 106,000 12,850, 000 
€-wheel switch 39,100 10, 000, 000 
-wheel switch 51, 200 8,950, 000 
ending consolidated . 50, 000 1, 500, 000 
cc A E 58,400 000 


PREIGHT TRAIN CARS, 


Total 
Type. Number. capacity. 

- Tons. 
-ton single-sheathed boo 1,250,000 
40-ton double-sheathed box $ 1,000,000 
Hton gondola............. 1,000,000 
ton 22 S 1,375, 000 
Wesen . enen cuysanen 350, 000 
—— :: j⅛ » A 4,975, 000 


— 


Now, of this total of five hundred and seventy-three million 
and odd dollars of capital investment, the railroads will be re- 
quired to pay out of their assets and by deduction from the 
standard return which is to be made to the roads under the law 
as passed, with the contracts which are being entered into, 
$282,515,836, which we will leave as advancements made by the 
Government in the way of betterments or capital amounting to 
$290,918,288. And gentlemen will find that by the testimony 
and in the financial sheet that is presented that figure is carried 
in right along, $290,918,283, which represents the amount of 
investment that the Government has made in the year 1918 for 
the railroads of America. Of this amount probably—and the 
reason I say probably is because all of these matters of one 
hundred and seventy-odd roads are matters of adjustment as 
to how much shall be allocated here and there—$70,585,827 
will be in improvement of roadbeds as such and $220,332,456 
will be in equipment. Now that represents the debt of the 
railroad companies to the Government, and the question very 
naturally arises why should they not be required to pay it to 
the extent, at least, that they owe for moneys under the stand- 
ard return. And that, gentlemen, brings you really to the 
crux of a very large part of this proposition as to how much 
money you shall vote to the administration at this time. The 
theory upon which we have proceeded the Railway Administra- 
tion has been proceeding; the theory upon which the railway 
act was ‘passed and the theory that the facts as they exist 
in the financial world at large would seem to compel is this: 
That the railroads, by virtue of their standard return, should 
be given such revenues as to enable them to meet their fixed 
charges, to take care of such dividends as have in the three-year 
period past been paid and are warranted in being paid by vir- 
tue of the previous financial condition of such roads. Now, gen- 


tlemen. will realize that a railroad corporation, so to speak, 
never expects to pay its investment debts. 


It never undertakes, except to a limited extent and a very lim- 
ited extent, to take care of additions and betterments out of 
earnings, but what it does undertake to do is this: To make 
such a return from the use of its properties as will safely guar- 
antee and meet at their maturity all of the interest charges and 
the payment of such a dividend in connection with stock as 
warrants the investing public to have invested either in their 
bonds or in their stock. I take it that, in a brond way, is what we 
will all agree is a necessary and proper policy in connection with 
a concern that never expects to have any end to its life. It will 
always be presumably a public utility performing a certain func- 
tion and expects to continue to get investment in its capital by 
virtue of making earnings that warrant a return to the inves- 
tors upon the money which they have invested. One of the 
reasons why the Government took over the railroads was not 
only in order to have a unified control which would enable 
them to move freight and handle the movement of troops and 
the war situation from an entirely governmental viewpoint, but 
it was also with the idea of making a certain and stable condi- 
tion in connection with the roads of the country that there 
might not be created a condition by which their credits would 
go to pieces, where failure to meet interest charges would result 
in receivership, and their lack of credit deny any possibility of 
betterment and a serious impairment of the vital transportation 
systems of America. Now, that is not simply theory on my part. 
I think the hearings before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House in connection with the railroad 
bill will bear out that general conclusion, and it is interesting 
to find that Commissioner Anderson, when interrogated to some 
extent by various Members, among others by my colleague, Mr, 
Banklxx, of Kentucky, testified as to various sections of the 
law. In regard to section 5 he said: 

Section 5 is intended to prevent any manipulation of the stock 
market, 

It 9 

“That no carrier while under Federal control shall, without the 
prior approval of the President, declare or pay any dividend in excess 
of its regular rate of dividends during the three years ending June 30, 
1917: Provided, however, That such carriers as have paid no regular 
dividends or no dividends during said period may, with the prior 
approval of the President, pay dividends at such rate as the President 
may determine.” 

It Is contemplated that the standard return will be ines gh to pay 
standard, regular dividends, and that it is desirable for the stabiliza- 
tion of the security market that those standard dividends or regular 
dividends should be paid. It is conceivable, if the purchasing power 
of money goes down, that it may be desirable that a regular dividend— 
for instance, the New York Central's 5 per cent—should be increased 
to 6 per cent; therefore we put in there the words “with the prior 
approval of the President.” 


Now, the very moment you deny to the railroads a sufficient 
payment to enable those standard roads whose past history and 
management have justified the dividends they were paying in 
the three-year prewar period to pay such dividends that mo- 
ment you hurt as nothing else could hurt the credit of the 
railroads. i 

Now, the credit of the railroads is essential, if they are to 
pay for betterments at all, and betterments are necessary if 
the railroads are to be run. You can not stop putting additional 
capital in. The result is that you can not simply say, “ Well, 
the railroads owe us for betterments; why should we pay them 
any money in order that they may pay dividends to their stock- 
holders when they are owing us?” That would be true and is 
true if you were undertaking to give them of the standard re- 
turn such an amount as would permit them to pay dividends 
where the character of the roads’ earnings in the past did not 
warrant that. 

Of course no railroad whose earnings and whose credit have 
been of such a character because of its earnings as to show that 
it is not able to take care of, not to-day, not to-morrow, not in 
three months, but to take care of over a normal period, the 
financing of its betterments ought to be permitted to pay divi- 
dends, and it is not permitted under any of these arrangements. 

There has been paid in 1918 by the railroad companies as 
dividends that are recognized by the Government a total of 
$253,784,597. Part of those dividends were paid out of income 
aside from that which they got from the standard return. 
These railroads got from other income $183,674,292. So that of 
these dividends which have been paid, $97,901,372 represents 
what they have paid in 1918 out of standard returns. But I 
think the division is not material, because I do not agree with 
the suggestion that whether they should be permitted to pay 
dividends to that extent ought to be determined by how much 
comes from the standard return or from their other income, 
They ought to use all the income, whether it comes from the 
Government or comes otherwise, in meeting their fixed charges 
and as a basis for their financial credit in connection with 
betterments and capital invested, 
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Mr. DEWALT, Will the gentleman let me give him a thought | and say to the railroads, “ You shall not pay these dividends 


there? 

Mr. SHERLET. Les. 

Mr. DEWALT. The facts exist, as shown by the testimony, 
that no dividends were paid by the Government or allowed in 
the standard return except those that have been actually 
earned as exhibited by the prewar period. 

Mr SHERLEY. Unquestionably. I undertook to make that 
plain either impliedly or directly, and I am glad to have the 
gentleman emphasize it. 

Somebody may contend, “ Why should you not take this $290,- 
000,000, which represents the Government investment in these 
railroads, and reduce it by holding out from the standard 
return enough money, at least, as represents what these rail- 


roads are paying out in dividends to the stockholders, and let 


the stockholders look to the railroads to get their dividends for 
them elsewhere?” Now, that has some force if you do not look 
into it. It is not the Government's business normally to under- 
take to guarantee returns to investors in railroad securities. 
I am the last man on earth to believe that the Government 
ought to, as a fixed policy, undertake to say to the investors, 
„We will guarantee you by paying other bills for you, that you 
shall always get your dividends.” I think it is necessary and 
proper that the Government by its regulation of rates should 
see to it that railroads properly managed, with all that those 
words “properly managed” imply, should be permitted to 
make such earnings as will enable them to pay their operating 
ex and fixed charges and pay a proper dividend upon 
the investment, because otherwise you will never be able to 
finance railroads. 

But the proposition that confronts the House and the coun- 
try is not what may be desirable as a broad proposition, but 
what is the fact growing out of the Government taking over 
the railroads. Men say the Government ought not to have 
taken them over. I do not agree with that. I think we had 
to do it in connection with the war, but whether we had to do 
it or not we have done it. And we can not, much as we would 
like to do it, dismiss the facts that exist. The tendency of all 
of us here is to try to think back to more than any three-year 
prewar period. 

Our legislative minds flow back, and we think of the old days 
when anything such as is suggested now would have been looked 
on as folly, and therefore we jump to the conclusion that because 
it would have been folly then it is folly now, and in jumping to 
the conclusion we jump over the tremendous controlling, deter- 
mining factors that grow out of the greatest cataclysm that the 
world ever saw. We have got to pay our war bills, and some of 
our war bills will consist in just these temporary advancements 
made to the railroads. Men who are not willing to bear those 
things in mind, it seems to me, are unable to cope with the situa- 
tion, a situation that is trying in the last degree. It is not pleas- 
ant for me to stand here and recommend expenditures. 

I realize, and I think I very soberly realize, the tremendous 

demands that are going to be made upon the credit of America, 
and I do not want to make the borrowing of the American Gov- 
ernment more extensive than is absolutely necessary. But some- 
times you have to go forward if you are to come out at all. And 
in my judgment—and it is only my judgnient, and I quarrel with 
no man who differs with it—if you undertake at this particular 
time to force the railroads to finance all previous betterments 
‘and all of those that must be made in the year 1919, you will 
force them into a market where they can not do it, and if they 
did do it, it would be at a cost to the Government in the in- 
crease of rates in connection with its own borrowing that would 
more than offset any economy in retaining in the Treasury a lim- 
ited amount of money, 
Now, if I am wrong in that, much of this proposition here 
‘falls to the ground; but I do not believe, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury does not believe, as he testified, that we can at this 
‘moment say to the railroads, “ You must go into the open market 
and from private financial sources borrow all the money neces- 
sary to repay the Government for all the advances it has made 
in 1918, and in addition to that you must meet the obligations 
‘that are going to mature in 1919 and take care of the additional 
betterments that must be made to keep the roads running.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be granted an additional hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Kentucky be granted 
an additional hour. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, if gentlemen differ with me, if gentle- 
men think that you can repudiate what underlies this contract 


until you have paid us,” presumably you may reduce as to the 
$290,000,000 figure that is put in here as capital investment by the 
Government something like $175,000,000 or $200,000,000, i 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. < 

Mr. BLACK. I would like to ask the gentleman this question: 
As I understand by the statement that the gentleman has made, 
if we should appropriate in this bill $381,000,000 it would take 
care of all of the commitments of the Government for 1918 
and leave a working capital of $247,000,000 in the Treasury. 
Now, does the gentleman think it would be any repudiation of 
any obligation of the Government to eliminate $369,000,000 that 
contemplates advancing that- much to the railroads in 1919? 
Would that in fact be a repudiation of any obligation? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not prepared to say it would be a 
repudiation, but I am prepared to say—and I hope to reach 
1919 in a few minutes—that it would be an unwise conclusion, 
and a conclusion fraught with more evil to the Government 
than the advance of the money it represents; and that, of 
course, is one of the factors for Congress to determine. But 
I do not believe that you can now, or within the next three 
or four or five or six months, expect the railroads to finance 
their needs to the extent of taking care of the equipment that 
we haye ordered and of the equipment that must be ordered and 
of the road improvements; and this would result if they did 
not do it: That as to this equipment, which the Government has 
obligated itself to pay, there would be a repudiation, if the 
Government did not pay, for the $286,000,000 worth of equip- 
ment which the Government has already ordered and which 
is to be delivered in 1919. If we did not pay it, and the rail- 
roads were not able to pay it, you would simply have the result 
of having that amount of debt, owed to the various equipment 
companies which furnished the rolling stock, not paid. You 
would have men thrown out of employment. You would cut 
down overnight the entire amount of employment that would 
go to railroad extension, and you would involve, in my judg- 
ment, the financial stability of this country to as great an ex- 
tent as you could possibly do it by any one single act. 

Now, that is my opinion, I have had but little dealing in 
connection with finance except as it relates to appropriations 
and governmental matters. I am not an expert as to what a 
market can do. But I submit that, in view of what it is going 
to be required to do for the Government, of at least lending 
$6,000,000,000 to us very shortly, it is asking a good deal to 
place upon it the entire burden of financing betterments that 
ought to amount to $800,000{000 and odd this year for the rail- 
roads. 


Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. i 

Mr. DEWALT. Right there, in support of the gentleman’s 
statement, let me remind the gentleman of the fact that the 
additions and betterments for 1918 and the estimated amount 
for 1919 will amount to over $1,060,000,000, and of course they, 
could not pay it. 3 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 2 

Mr. SHERLET. In a moment. In regard to what the gen- 
tleman has just said, the railroads under private ownership for 
the past 10 years prior to our taking them over made a capital 
investment annually, according to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, of $566,000,000, and, according to the estimate of 
Judge Lovett, of $591,000,000. In 1918, as I have explained, 
our investment amounts to $573,334,000, and the contemplated 
expenditure for 1919 is $777,000,000, or a total of $1,350,334,119, 
on an average for the two years of $675,167,059. 

Some one says that is nearly $100,000,000 in excess of the 
average of the railroads heretofore. Figured in cost of work 
and materials, it is less than the average of 10 years before. s 

Now, the Lord knows that there was a lot of need in the way 
of betterments in connection with the railroads in the past 10 
years, and we found it out when we came into an acute situation, 
For more than 10 years past the country has never faced a high 
tide of industrial output without finding an inadequacy of rail 
transportation. So that I submit it is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect an investment for the coming year of $777,000,000, and I 
do not believe that you can get that done simply by the rail- 
roads financing it. Much of it has to be met right away, be- 
cause this equipment, this rolling stock, is coming in from day 
to day and the bills have to be paid, and if you do not pay them 
you will hurt the credit of the railroads. 

You are very much in the situation of a banker that made 
advances to a manufacturer. He comes with a need for addi- 
tional credit for a limited amount of time; if given to him, 
he can make out and make payment back. If not given to him, 
he must shut down and go into the hands of a receiver, The 
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very essence of sound banking consists at times—though it | general belief, so often expressed on this floor, that with A 


must be done with care and not with recklessness—in making 
additional advances in order to make secure what you have 
already done in order to enable the man to live, 

Now, except to the individual manufacturer it is not very 
important whether he lives or not, but it is intensely important 
whether the railroads live or not; not simply from the stand- 
point of railroad investment or railroad ownership, but from 
the standpoint of the prosperity of this country. 

Mr. DEWALT. I wish the gentleman would state right in 
that connection, too, that of this $771,000,000 which is esti- 
mated for 1919, $286,000,000 is already contracted for and to be 
delivered. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is true., I so stated. It represents 
equipment that we ordered and for which we are responsible. 

Now, if I may digress—and I will hasten on, because one 
could talk for months on a problem so big as this, and I do not 
want to tire the House—of the $573,000,000 that we have ad- 
vanced in the way of capital investment, we are going on the 
basis of making them pay out of their standard return 
$214,000,000, which we take from the standard return as a 
surplus over what they need for their fixed charges and those 
dividends which are recognizable as proper to be paid, and 
from other sources we reduce the total amount down to 
$290,000,000. Of that $290,000,000 that we have invested, what 
will be the situation? As to that part which represents rolling 
stock, probably there will be equipment trusts taken in the 
future. When those equipment trusts are given they are usu- 
ally conditioned upon an initial payment of 25 per cent and 
an annual payment of 5 per cent for 15 years thereafter; 
and after there have been two annual payments, certainly after 
there have been three, which will represent 40 per cent of the 
loan, you will have a security that is of the highest market- 
able value, because the depreciation in value of rolling stock 
from year to year will be nothing like Sufficient to eat up the 
40 per cent of payment; and, having the leeway that you will 
have, you can in an ordinary market float the equipment trust 
without great difficulty. So that presumably the Government 
will be able to take, of this amount which it has put in for 
equipment, the equipment trusts of the railroads; and even if 
the railroads did not have the money to make the initial 25 
per cent payment, and the Government advanced that and 
advanced the two-year 5 per cent payments, making 35 per 
cent, it could then take those equipment trusts and sell them in 
an ordinary market for their face value, and would thereby 
have reduced its indebtedness from the 100 per cent represented 
to 35 per cent of the loan. 

Now, touching the investment made in road improvements, 
where they have bonds that they can issue under mortgages 
that have been created, we can take those bonds as security. 
Where they have not, and where they can issue additional mort- 
gages on property not already covered by mortgages, we cun 
take that security. In any event, with anything like normal 
conditions we ought to be able to have the railroads begin to 
pay back some of this money at the end of this calendar year 
or the early part of the next year, and in the course of a limited 
number of years they ought to be able to reimburse the Govern- 
ment entirely. Now, they will not only be able to do it, in my 
judgment, but they will be desirous of doing it, because they 
are being charged 6 per cent interest. The good roads, at least, 
will be able to refinance their capital investment in normal 
times at a rate of interest less than 6 per cent, and mani- 
festly being able to do it they will be anxious to do it, and as 
early as they can they will refinance themselves and so pay 
the Government. 

It is possible that as to some of this $290,000,000 there may 
be some bad debts. I am trying to tell the House every phase 

` of this problem I see. I do not know enough about the credits 
and the management of railroads to take even the presumptive 
allocation of this amount in the various roads and say, This 
is going to be a bad debt,“ This is going to be a good debt,” 
“This may be a doubtful debt.“ But I think it is fair to pre- 
sume, and the Director General thinks it is fair to presume, that 
the very great part of this investment will be repaid to the 
Government. 

In addition to that $290,000,000, which represents additions 
and betterments, we have advanced to inland waterways 
$4,361,486. I shall not take the time of the House to go into 
the details of that. It represents $500,000 of an operating loss. 
The rest of it represents an investment in boats and in barges, 
and relates practically to three waterways—the New York 
Barge Canal, the Warrior River, and the Mississippi River. 

It is believed that a little longer period in operation will serve 
to demonstrate how much of truth or falsity there is in the 


proper arrangement for receiving and delivering freight from 
rail to water and from water to rail many of these waterways 
can be made productive and profitable and serve to relieve the 
tremendous burden upon the railroads. But the investment hag 
been made to that extent; the bills have been paid and rep. 
resent that expenditure for boats and barges on these three 
streams, less $500,000, which is an operating loss. 

Mr. HARDY. Is not that investment so infinitesimal that it 
gives really no test of the problem? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It does not give a final test, but I think it 
might give a very good one as to these particular streams, and 
the Director General of Railroads rather hopes and believes that 
it will justify much that has been said in connection with water- 
‘way improvement and development. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. _ 

Mr. FREAR. The Director General has also stated, has he 
not, that unless the railroads are kept in public use it will be 
a waste of money? 4 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; I have never heard that statement. ' 

Mr. FREAR. Was not that the suggestion in his report? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not know what Mr. McAdoo may have 
suggested. 

Mr. FREAR. That is what I mean. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am speaking of the present Director Gen- 
eral, Mr. Hines. I think this is true, and I think it ought to be 
true, that when we come to legislate instead of talking about the 
railroad problem we ought to provide for an interchange, com- 
pel an interchange of freight from rail to water and from water 
to rail. 

I have long ago come to the conclusion that most of our in- 
vestment in river improvements is wasted unless we are going 
to do away with antiquated methods in connection with water 
transportation. The negro and the mule on the levee as a 
means of interchange will have to be superseded if you are to 
have water transportation worth your while. If you expect the 
rivers to create and originate enough freight to warrant their 
being used in any large degree you are mistaken. It is possible 
that the Ohio might do it for down-river freight, on account of 
the tremendous tonnage that originates at Pittsburgh on that 
river, but speaking by and large it is hopeless. 

Gentlemen, you have got to have a physical connection with 
the handling of freight back and forth between the rivers and 
the railroads, but that is another problem. 

Mr. FREAR. If the gentleman: will permit one question 
more. The direct relation of the Director General’s suggestion 
is more in line in the controlling of the rates of the railroads, 
because if that is eliminated there is very little hope. 

Mr. SHERLEY. You have got to control the rates, and you 
have to do more than that. In my judgment, you ought not to 
prohibit water and rail combinations, but you should compel it 
and control it. I have fought for that for 10 years, and for that 
reason I have not of late years been much enamored with the 
river and harbor bills passed by Congress. à 

In addition, there was an investment of $51,475,000 in the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. The reason for that was 
this, and I shall not take time to go into the details of it—they 
had to refund a lot of their investments. They had two-year 
notes out that were maturing. They were not able to get a re- 
newal of those loans. The Government undertook to investigate 
the situation, and came to the conclusion that they were not able 
to renew those loans. They could not. 

Mr. DEWALT. Forty-three million? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; and the betterments ran the matter up 
to fifty-one million. It became perfectly apparent that if they 
did not meet the notes at maturity that would mean repudia- 
tion, with a receivership. The Government could not afford to 
have a receivership of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
at that time. It either had to have it or make the loan, and 
it made the loan. 

That is the fact, and I am not here to undertake to pass per- 
sonal judgment on whether the loan could have been privately, 
financed or not, but men who were charged with that high 
responsibility determined that it could not be, and they made 
the loan. It is there, and we have to meet it as an actual fact. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. What is the gentleman's opinion as to 
whether that railroad corporation is not now about to go into 
the hands of a receiver after this loan has been made? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have no information as to that. I have 
information that the obligations they took were secured by a 
mortgage under which prior loans come in on a parity with 
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this, and the security is deemed sufficient to take care of the 
loan that the Government made. 

Mr. DEWALT. The gentleman will remember that this was 
at the time of the third liberty loan. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand it was, but, as I say, I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the financial stability of the road 
to prophesy the future, and I think I am not required to in 
considering this proposition. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Was all of this investment in the road 
made through the Railroad Administration? Was not a part 
made through the War Finance Corporation? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The War Finance Corporation may have 
temporarily helped and have been reimbursed when the Rail- 
road Administration made the loan, as it has done a number of 
times. But the fact is there is now an investment by the Gov- 
ernment as a loan to the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road of $51,475,000. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does that represent the total amount 
the Government has financed.the road? 

Mr. SHERLEV. It does, as I understand it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, My impression was that a substantial 
sum was loaned by the War Finance Corporation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think not. I did not have occasion to go 
into that. 

Now, coming to the matter the gentleman asked me about, 
how I arrived at the $381,000,000. I arrived at it this way: 
The $290,918,283 betterments that I have undertaken to ex- 
plain; working capital, $339,521,850, I have explained as to 
how that was arrived at; financing inland waterways, $4,861,- 
486; New York, New Haven & Hartford, $51,475,000; operat- 
ing deficit, $196,000,000; total, $881,806,904. From which is 
to be subtracted the $500,000,000 furnished under the appro- 
priations heretofore made, leaving $381,806,904 as the amount 
believed necessary in order to liquidate and clean up along 
the lines I have indicated the 1918 transactions. 

Now we come to 1919, and I will try to be brief. This finan- 
cial statement is predicated on the belief that there will be no 
operating deficit for 1919. Whether that belief is justified you 
can judge as well as I. 

There has been a deficit in 1918, but it is to be remembered 
that in 1919 there will be a benefit over the whole year of in- 
creased yield from freight rates, whereas in 1918 there was only 
the benefit of five and a half months. Assuming as efficient an 
administration as you can expect under the circumstances, the 
whole question of whether we will have an operating deficit will 
depend very largely upon the general conditions of the country. 
And by efficient administration I mean as efficient as you can 
expect from a central Government agency—and the trouble 
there is not simply that it is governmental, it is also this: You 
can get efficiency by consolidation up to a certain point, but 
fortunately for mankind there is a limit to which you can make 
consolidation and keep efficiency. 

I think some of the great trusts will find that out, if they 
have not already found it out, and certainly the operation from 
one central control of a railroad system for 110,000,000 people 
is too big a task, in my judgment, to be done efficiently, and if 
there was no other reason than that it would be a sufficient 
reason against Government ownership; it is not a practical 
thing to do. 

There has been a falling off in railroad freight during the 
month of January. That will probably continue for four or 
five months. Indications are for a large harvest in the fall 
and to a large resumption of activity in the country. If these 


indications should turn out to be facts, we will have a volume 


of business in the fall that will more than take care of the 
slack business in the early part of the year, and we ought to 
come out without a loss. Whether we can, I do not know, and 
every gentleman is welcome to his own opinion. If we do not, 
there will be that much more in the way of loss to the Goy- 
ernment; but at present this statement is predicated upon the 
belief that there will be none; and when I say “this state- 
ment” I mean the statement of the Railroad Administration in 
presenting the estimates to the Congress, 

As to 1919, we have made commitments in connection with 
inland waterways for additional equipment of $12,840,000. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I would like to be advised about 
these contracts that have been made for equipment for the 
present year, Are any of those contracts in such shape that 
they may with safety be canceled? 


Mr. SHERLEY. I should say that of all the contracts that 
are figured in here none of them could be canceled, because 
most of them were made long ago—last year. Mr Hines so tes- 
tified (see p. 118 of the hearings). The highest sort of pressure 
was placed upon the people to fulfill the contracts, and I believe 
no one is of the opinion that they ought not to be carried 
through. I am not speaking now of the water contracts, but of 
the rail contracts for equipment, because practically nobody, 
questions the need of this amount of equipment. Here is what 
the railroads would like: I think some of them would be very, 
glad to have us get this equipment, pay for it at the highest cost 
of the contract, they not to accept the allocation of it to them, 
and when the roads are turned back to them continue to use that 
equipment and then take it in upon the basis of what they, 
would determine was its value as of that time, because that 
would reduce their capital investment that much; and it has 
been a habit for a good many years past for a good many rail- 
roads to manage their property by using other people’s rolling 
stock; and I expect they would haye no objection to using the 
Government’s. 

Mr. ESCH. The allocation of cars under the 1918 contracts 
was really made compulsory on the carriers. Is that policy to 
be continued in respect to the 1919 contracts? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would not say that the allocation was com- 
pulsory, but, when made, the price is accepted by the railroads. 

Mr. ESCH. But they have refused in some instances to ac- 
cept them because they were delivered to them at war prices. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is just the point. What they would 
have to prove would be not that the price was wrong, but that 
it was not right to allocate to them a given number of cars. 
Unless they could prove that, the price at which they were 
allocated is not disputable, as I understand it. i 

Mr. ESCH. Now, that peace has come, will there be that 
necessity in the current year? 

Mr. SHERLEY, I think so. I think it will be wrong if 
the railroads were permitted to say, “We do not want these 
cars at the price you have paid for them, but we will take them 
provided you reduce the price.“ The only question that the 
railroads should be permitted in good faith to present is 
whether the allocation of a given number of locomotives or of 
cars to a particular railroad was fair, considering their need and 
the total equipment that was ordered, and so forth, but having 
once determined that that allocation was fair they ought to pay 
the price, because if they had been running the railroads they 
would have had to have those cars to have performed their 
duties as public carriers, and they would have had to pay the 
price the Government paid, and there can not be an equity in 
my judgment otherwise. 

Mr. ESCH. That allocation was based on war conditions, 
and 100,000 cars were ordered. l 

Mr. SHERLEY. Les; it was based on war conditions to a 
certain extent only. Where they can show that the doing of.a 
particular thing was necessary because of a purely war need, 
they may have some claim against an allocation, but with the 
railroads themselves ordering additional equipment and want- 
ing additional equipment, wanting any that the Government 
has ordered, with a lot of the 1918 equipment, equipment they, 
themselves ordered, I take it that the only real question is 
whether in particular instances there have been as to a limited 
number of cars or locomotives proper allocations. But, then, 
I am not deciding that question, That would be a matter the 
railroads and the Government will probably litigate about for 
some years to come. 

Mr. HARDY. For the efficient transportation of this year’s 
fall crop, if it should be such as the gentleman just indicated, 
we would be likely to need even more equipment than is or- 
dered, 

Mr. SHERLEY. I haye not the slightest doubt that the 
amount of equipment is less than what it ought to be, if you 
are efficiently to run the roads at their highest maximum effi- 
ciency. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLET. Yes. ' 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman was starting to explain 
about water transportation equipment. À 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was wondering whether any provision had 
been made for the interchange of equipment or freight rates 
between the railroads and the water transportation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think that under the present Government 
control there is some adjustment of rates, but I did not go into 
that subject to any extent, and I have not any real informa- 
tion upon it. 
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Mr. MADDEN, The only question which occurred to me in 
connection with the development of the water transportation 
facilities was whether it would be worth while for the Gov- 
ernment to invest a large amount of money in equipment for 
that purpose unless we could interchange with the railroads, 

Mr. SHERLEV. Well, I agree with the gentleman, but I 
would be very much more concerned with the question that he 
raises if it were a question whether we should invest rather than 
a question of paying for an investment we have already made. 
- Mr. MADDEN. If the obligation is already made—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is the fact and the Committee on Ap- 
propriations was faced with that fact. It has brought that 
fact to the House. 

Mr. MADDEN, I did not understand the gentleman to say 
the obligation was already made, otherwise I would not haye 
asked. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, if gentlemen will permit I would like 
to state the theory of the 1919 program. We have agreed—it 
is about to be consummated, is practically consummated—to 
finance to the extent of $20,000,000 the Boston & Maine reor- 
ganization. 

There, again, was a railroad the history of which we are all 
more or less familiar with, and about which we have opinions 
more or less favorable, but the fact remains that the Boston & 
Maine is in a situation where the administration felt that it 
was necessary to undertake to the extent of $20,000,000 to 
finance its reorganization, and that matter has gone to the 
extent of a practical accomplishment. Now, we have, further, 
$286,000,000 worth of equipment which is to be delivered this 
year, and it is figured, after a very serious and marked curtail- 
ment of plans for betterments and equipments for 1919, that, 
in addition to that, there will be the need of $491,000,000 worth 
of betterment, including equipment. I shall insert at this point 
a portion of the testimony of the Director General relative to 
equipment to be delivered in 1919: 

For example, apart from this $286,000,000, which represents equip- 
ment which the road Administration ordered last year and which 
is to be delivered this year, it is estimated that the other capital ex- 
ager by during 1919, including the equipment, will be $491,000,000, 

ow, of that amount $109,000, represents equipment which the cor- 
porations themselves ordered prior to January 1, 1918, but which could 
not be delivered during 1918, on account of the delay in obtaining 

, deliveries, and that will come along and be delivered in 1919. 

47 CHAIRMAN. And that is exclusive of the $286,000,000 of equip- 
ment? 

Mr. Hines. Yes. That could be definitely allocated, as I understand it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The importance of my inquiry lies in this: That the 
extent to which you may haye good or bad debts will depend upon where 
this capital investment goes. 
Mr, Hines. Yes. We estimate, roughly, that of this $491,000,000 

Soone gad act ot will be for equipment, and that includes the $109,- 
000, which the corporations have already ordered. That equipment, 
generally speaking, will represent a good security, because it can be 
made the basis of exclusive security for the debt that is created to pay 
for it; the remaining $92,000,000 for equipment would be, broadly speak- 
ing, in the same condition, although there may be a substantial part of 
that that would represent the rehabilitation of existing equipment. For 
example, where wooden cars would be given steel underframes in order 
to strengthen them and prolong their life; in that case the car was 
already covered by an equipment trust or by a mortgage, and it would 
not be any better security after this additional expenditure was made on 
it; but, broadly speaking, the $201,000,000 for equipment would rep- 
resent in itself a good and exclusive security to protect the loan, 

The other $290,000,000 would represent capital expenditures spread 
over the different companies, and so far we have not a reliable allocation 
of that, because the final authorities have not ge been upom, but 
in acting on that matter we are governed by the principle that we will 
not make expenditures now, under peace conditions, on a railroad com- 
pany- which can not give us good security, unless they are of an im- 
perative character and in the public interest, but that represents on 
those roads that can not give good security a relatively small amount. 


I received a letter the other day, a copy of a letter sent to the 
Director General, from one of these railway supplies associa- 
tions in which they very seriously criticized what they seemed 
to think was the niggardly policy of the Government as to bet- 
terments for 1919. There are many people who believe that 
we ought at this time to go into a very large betterment pro- 
. gram, having in mind the general industrial conditions of this 
country. Certainly there is more warrant, in my judgment, for 
undertaking to make expenditures in regard to betterments for 
the railroads now because of a broad governmental policy of 
giving employment generally to the people of America than for 
undertaking to build a lot of highways in remote sections of 
the country. Now, I am not undertaking to go into the ques- 
tion of how far the Government ought to undertake to stimu- 
late business by making appropriations. My own opinion is 
that that is a pretty dangerous road to travel. I am not in 
favor of the Government, just for the sake of giving employ- 
ment, undertaking to do various things unless those things have 
to be done. I think it is a time of economy for the Government 


and of individuals. I know of no way that the Government will 
pay its debt any more than an individual will pay his except by 
earning more than he spends. The people of America will get 


rid of high prices, they will get rid of bonded debts, they will 
get rid of heavy taxation when they practice thrift as a people. 
You can not beat that into the heads of most men, and yet it is 
as old as the world itself. If we could borrow of France half 
her thrift, our governmental indebtedness would disappear so 
fast as to be a marvel of the age, but a lot of people think you 
can lift yourselves by your bootstraps, that by continuing to 
spend money you can reduce what the Government owes. My 
opinion is that the only justification for expending money for 
these betterments is not to give employment over the country 
but because the betterments are essential in order to operate 
the railroads, and that without the operation of the railroads 
you get stagnation and paralysis of the business of the country. 

Now, that makes a total of outlay for 1919 of $809,840,000. 
It is estimated that of that amount the sum of $368,193,096 must 
be for the present financed by the Government, the difference 
of four hundred and forty-odd million dollars being looked upon 
as the extent to which the railroads can finance through private 
sources, and most of that must be met shortly during this year. 

I will place in the Rxconb at this point the financial state- 
ment for 1918 and 1919: - 


Financial statement for the year 1918. 

Requirements for 1918: 
renn : 22 
Additions and betterments „ 
Advances to inland water ways :- h , 486 
Loan to New York, New Haven & Hartford 51, 475, 000 


1, 557, 484, 977 
= 


$928, 314, 372 
573, 334, 119 


Resources : 
Income from operation 
Deduct working capital as follows 


5 $247, 100, 000 
Agents’ and con 
ductors bal- 
1 154, 000, 000 
Credit for ma- 
terial and sup- 
D 100, 000, 000 
501, 100, 000 
Less outstanding cur- . 
rent liabilities _... 162, 047, 865 
—— 339, 052, 135 
— — 393, 262, 237 
Income of companies applicable to additions and 
1 — E ah —— 214, 211, 190 
Open account due companies, applicable to addi- 
tions and betterments z — 88. 204, 646 
Revolving fund. ~~ ou os seen sean cena 500, 000, 000 
Appropriation required__------.~----_.-~--~---- 381, 806, 904 


1, 557, 484, 077 


Net requirements : 

Additions and betterment 290, 918, 283 
Working iet 339, 052, 135 
Advances to inland waterways- -=-= 4, 361, 486 
Loan to New York, New Haven & Hartford 51, 475, 000 
Operating deficit _---.-.-----~-------~--~------- 196, 000, 000 
MM e an a 881, 806, 904 

Appropriations : 7 
* REVOVE ell TT 500, 000, 000 
Additional appropriation requested-------------- 381, 806, 904 
LY | | a ee — — 881, 806, 904 


Estimated 
Estimated amount 
Requirements. expend- which 
Itures. must be 


appropriated. 


$12, 840,000 $12, 840, 000 
i Fine ogapment ordered d. ee | ae oo, ono 
s r 6 491,000,000 | 40, 383, 006 
800, 80, 000 368, 193, 006 


Now, the gentleman from Texas, by his question of a few 
minutes ago, rather implied, I take it, that we might vote 
only $381,000,000, hand the railroads back, and say, “ We are 
done with a bad job of which we have made a bad mess.“ 
Well, I wish it were that simple, because I am just as anxious 
as the gentleman to get rid of the railroads and I will go as far 
during the few remaining days of my legislative life as he will 
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in that direction, but I do not believe that that is a possible 
thing now. I take it you can not turn the railroads back to 
their owners short of three or four months. It might be possi- 
ble to do it by the 1st of July and most of these obligations. will 
have to be met prior to that time. 

I do not desire there shall be any more opposition against 
the return of the railroads than now exists. There are a whole 
lot of financial interests in America with investments that 


- would be very glad to have the railroads never come back. To 


throw upon them immediately the burden of financing what 
they can not carry will be a very great argument against giv- 
ing the railroads back, because they will say, “It is not possible 
to carry this load; it means absolute ruin.” Now, another thing. 
We ought to press the railroads to do their financing through 
private interests, to make these betterments and to repay us as 
fast as possible. But do you believe you can serve notice on the 
railroads by failure to make this appropriation that they are 
expected to take care of the financing for 1919, when they have 
to go into a market at a time the Government is undertaking to 
float a liberty loan? That is the situation; that is what faces 
us, and that is the reason that the committee felt it was war- 
ranted in presenting the matter to the House with a favorable 
recommendation. Now, I may be all wrong in some of my con- 
clusions. It may be that the railroads have a credit that I 
think they do not have and that they can immediately do the 
financing that would be involved if we did not make any part 
of this appropriation. 

If gentlemen think that, I shall not quarrel with their judg- 
ment. I realize I am dealing with factors so huge, with matters 
about which I necessarily know so little, that my judgment is 
not to be taken as of any great weight. I was impressed, how- 
ever, with the statement made by Mr. Hines and the statement 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Hines is one of the 
most intelligent witnesses that ever came before the Committee 
on Appropriations, and he showed a frankness and willingness 
to furnish us with information that was refreshing. If we did 
not get the information in these hearings that the Congress 
ought to have, it is because of the lack of grasp and knowledge 
of the great problem that the committee itself had and not be- 
cause of any indisposition on the part of Mr. Hines and those 
associated with him to furnish that information. I shall in- 
corporate at this point quotations from the testimony of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Director General upon this 
subject: 

. Ld . * * 


* s 

Secretary Grass. Well, Mr. Chairman, there are two points of view 
as to the desirability of permitting the railroads to go in the open 
market right at this time to finance their necessities. One point of 
view is that the sooner we get back to the normal processes of effecting 
loans the better it will be for everybody concerned and for the Gov- 
ernment. Ordinarily that would be the sound view; theoretically it is 
the sound view. But there are considerations which immediately relate 
themseives to the necessities of the Government, aside from the require- 
ments of the railroads. While the railroads are doing their financing 
in the accustomed way, the operations of the Government may be badly 
disturbed. To begin with, there are a noca many railroads that can not 
finance themselyes under present conditions; those failing to finance 
themselves in the open market would go into the hands of receivers. 
That very fact would create a state of demoralization and of alarm 
that would reflect itself in the general business activities and would 
very seriously interfere with Government financing. It would be some- 
what akin to the situation we frequently have in periods of depression 
when the mere failure of one or two large banking institutions precipi- 
tate a distressing situation throughout the country and affects com- 
munities and institutions that have no immediate connection with the 
business of the failed institutions. 

Therefore, I say the failure of any number of these railroads to 
finance themselyes—and that would be inevitable—would have an 
appreciably bad effect upon Government finances. It is true that to 
the extent the railroads are able to do their own financing through 
private sources, to that extent the Government would not be com- 
pelled to raise funds to i finance the railroads; but, as I haye indi- 
cated, in the process of doing that they may cripple the Government’s 
financial activities. Then, the question of the rate of interest at which 
the railroads mee finance themselves enters into the question. If the 
have to pay a high rate of interest and commission, to that extent it 
demoralizes the market for the Government's financial activities and 
affects the rate at which the Government may finance itself; and 
while I Appreciate that it is very desirable to get back into the normal 
ways of financing railroads, through private banking institutions, 
through private credits, it is not desirable to have the railroads at this 
3 time go into the open market for a loan aggregating nearly 
$1,000,000,000. We are making a point to discountenance a great 
many enterprises secking private bank credits. 

Š * * $ $ * + 0 
The CHAIRMAN. It has appeared; 8 to other matters, that 
most of the money which you calculate the vernment will have to 
pay out will need to be paid very shortly—$381,000,000 of it, repre- 
senting the last calendar year’s transactions, you need in order to 
oe the present program in connection with the payment of 
rentals? 

~ Mr. Hines. Yes; and the settlements generally with the corporations 
for the calendar year 1918. 


mie CHAIRMAN. How rapidly do you expect to make those settle- 
ments? 
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Mr. Hines. My judgment is that within the next 60 days we will” 
be confronted with demands from a large number of companies for 
settlements for the calendar year 1918. Under existing conditions I 
anticipate that contracts with the rest of the companies will be signed. 
very rapidly, as all the details have been pretty well thrashed out, 
and as rapidly as these contracts are signed the companies with which 
the contracts are made will be seeking the earliest practicable settle- 
ment; so that my judgment is that not only a large number of the 
companies will be seeking settlements within the next 60 aage- nut 
that practically all the companies wiil be pressing for settlement 
within 90 days i 


The CHAIRMAN. How do you pay these rentals—in quarterly pay- 


ments? 5 ous 
Mr. Hines. The rentals are due quarterly according to the con- 
tract, but of course they do not become so due until the contract is 


signed ; but under the contract they are due quarterly. ; i 
The CHARMAN, In pant of fact, you have been making advances 
on account of rentals from time to time? 


Mr. Hrixes. To a considerable extent; and that is all ‘reflected in 
oe Agnes een go to make up this net amount of $381,000,000 
ue for 1918. 


The CHAIRMAN. Now, how rapidly will you have to meet payments 
for the betterments that you have undertaken, and which involve ad- 


ditional expenditures that you figure on making out of this appro- 
priation? 


Mr. Hines, As 10 the equipment, $286,000,000 for this year, that 
entire amount will probably be due and payable 1 end of May, 
ut $50,000,000 per month. 


and it cught to be paid at the rate of 
present shortage in our cash, we have been able 


On account of the 
to pay but about $25,000,000 in January, so that we are holding back 


bills that ought to be paid. The whole amount of $286,000,000 ought 
to be paid by the month of June. Aside from that, there is the 
Boston & Maine $20,000,000. 1 anticipate that that will be ex- 
pected in order to close that reorganization within 30 days, or cer- 
tainly within 60 days. The $12,000,000 for inland waterways, I De- 
lieve, will all be due and payable by the 1st of May, as it is expected 
that all of those units of equipment are to be ready for use by spring. 
In addition to that we have the current program for additions and 
betterment work that would run on the average throughout the year 
at the rate of about $50,000,000 per month, although in the winter 
months it would probably be less than the average and in the summer 
months more. Of course, it is anticipated that to a considerable ex- 
tent these expenditures will be taken care of out of surplus income 
and out of what the corporations can finance. Leaving aside tnat 
matter, I estimate that $700,000,000 for the items I have mentioned 
for settlement of 1918, for the equipment which the Government has 
ordered, the Boston & Maine reorganization and the inland water- 
ways equipment will all have to be paid within the first six months 
of this calendar year, and a very large part of the total within the 
first four months of the calendar year, 

I repeat, the committee believes this appropriation ought to 
be made; that by making it we will do much to stabilize the 
credits of the railroads in America; that we will enable them 
more surely and more certainly to finance to the extent of 
something under $500,000,000 that this program looks to, and 
at the end of the year and in the early part of next year to make 
such additional financing through private agencies as to enable 
them to pay back to the Government the money we have ad- 
vanced. 

Just one other word. One of the factors that makes necessary 
the doing of this is the failure of the Government to determine 
what it is going to do about the railroads. You are not going 
to get any stable credit in connection with railroads as long as 
nobody knows what on earth is going to happen to them. The 
Congress owes it to itself, it owes it to the Nation, to legislate 
definitely upon the railroad problem. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I know it will be subject to a point of 
order, but what does the gentleman think of an amendment 
which I intend to offer, that says Government control shall 
terminate on January 1, 1920? I think, along with the gentle- 
man, that one of the most important things that this Congress 
can do is, at the earliest moment possible, to set a definite time 
at which the railroads shall go back to private control, if they 
are going back. Then, with the legislation that is necessary to 
work to that point, they would be put on notice and everybody 
would be put on notice with reference to that matter. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course, the gentleman will appreciate 
that the private view of an individual Member and his legisla- 
tive view as a Member in charge of a bill may be two different 
things. So I am not prepared in any way to suggest that I will 
not undertake to protect this bill against any amendment that 
is contrary to the rules of the House. 

And I desire to say another thing in this connection, and that 
is this: I think it is important to pass this bill. We have not 
many days left. I would not like to make the passage of the 
bill more difficult by making more easy those kinds of discus- 
sion that frequently do not result in celerity of action. 

Mr. RAYBURN. One of the reasons why I made the state- 
ment that I did to the gentleman is this: I think that if the 
Government control runs for the 21 months after peace is for- 
mally proclaimed we probably by that time could save millions 
of dollars in railroad operation and control. I understand a 
Member of another body has a bill introduced to the effect that 
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the railroads shall not be turned back until the expiration of 
21 months, and has served notice that unless that is adopted 
there will be no legislation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course, I am not responsible for that 
gentleman’s action or for what Congress does. But I say this 
to the gentleman; that in my judgment Congress is bound to 
meet in extra session some months ahead of the ist of July. 
Other men may not share that view, but I have never doubted 
it for many, many, many weeks, and I think when it does meet 
it ought to be able to legislate on this matter by the early sum- 
‘mer. And it ought to fix the time for turning over the rail- 
roads, and it would be fortunate if coincident with that time 
there was had that legislation which may be thought necessary 
in order to properly provide for successful private ownership 
and management with due regard to the rights of the shipping 
' public, 

Now, if the committee please, I apologize for having spoken 
as long as I have. If there is any particular matter about which 
individual Members desire to ask me, I will be glad to answer. 
If not, I shall yield the floor, hoping to have the privilege, if 
necessary, to make a very short rejoinder at the close of the 
7 [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise. : 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I ask for recognition, unless some mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

wishes to take the floor or unless the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Cannon], whom we always like to hear, wishes to take 
the floor. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing as a part of same 
an address of former Commissioner Prouty covering some of the 
subject which the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERIEY] 
has so ably discussed to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
as indicated. Is there objection. 

Mr. DYER. Reserving the right to object, has that already 
been published by the Government? 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, no; not that I am aware of. It is an address 
delivered by former Commissioner Prouty in Atlanta, Ga., some 
time since, He has had charge in part of the railway adminis- 
tration of the Government, and the address is very illuminating. 
That which he gives are facts and not simply conclusions, and 
which relate in part to the New England railroads—the Boston 
& Maine and others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 

mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
“jection? [After a pause,] The Chair hears none. The gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr, CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to take much 
of that hour. 

I listened with great interest to the presentation made by 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] of the proposed 
legislation. It was done more intelligently than I could cover 
the subject, and he has substantially covered all the ground 
upon which this appropriation is recommended. Of course, I 
might wander off in an hour, inasmuch as we are in general 
debate, and attempt to talk from the political standpoint, but 
I am not going to do it. I do not see that any good would 
come of it. I might throw a wedge into the machinery on the 
conduct of affairs from my standpoint. Somebody else might 
throw another one from another standpoint. But what good 
could come of it touching this matter in the closing days of 
the session? It is not so much what has been done, it is not 
so much the theory as to what ought to be done, but it is the 
condition that confronts us now touching this $750,000,000 
recommended to be appropriated. It is not a theory. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr, JUUL. I want to ask the gentleman if. this $750,000,000 
which we are asked to appropriate in this bill, in addition to 
the $500,000,000 already appropriated under section 6 of the 
original act, making a total of $1,250,000,000—if that is the 
Nation’s cost for its first experiment in railroad management, 
or is there any more that we do not know about? 


Mr. CANNON, I do not know of anything more up to this 
time. I am not a prophet nor the son of a prophet, but if rail- 


road ownership is to be in the Government, conducted by the 
Government, it will not remain under the control of the Govern- 
ment by my vote. [Applause] 

Mr. JUUL. Would the gentleman kindly tell me and other 


gentlemen on the floor here how this $1,250,000,000 compares 
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| 
with the total expenses of the entire cost of the Government 
during the years that the gentleman was Speaker of this House? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, well, I think there has been no year, 
since I have been a Member of the House of Representatives,’ 
except perhaps for a year when we were at war with Spain, 
where the appropriations for one year have ever amounted to 
$1,250,000,000. I recollect very well in the Fifty-first Congress, 
when Thomas B. Reed was Speaker of the House, one of the 
principal protests that was made against the Republican Party, - 
being continued in power was that the appropriations had 
mounted up to $500,000,000 for the first session, making a billion- 
dollar Congress when it expired. Speaker Reed replied to it in 
a single sentence and said, This is a billion-dollar country.“ 
Since that time in normal times the appropriations of a Con- 
gress have amounted to over 52,000,000, 000. I am not criticiz- 
ing, and I am not going to be switched off from the considera- 
tion of this bill to a discussion of that subject. It is not worth 
while for me to discuss it. The hearings on this bill are not 
very extensive. I trust gentlemen have read them. If I were 
to stand here for an hour or two hours, and had the ability, I 
could not improve on the able presentation made by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], and I am not going to try. 

Mr. DENISON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. ' 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to ask it in order to get a 
little information, so that I would know how to vote on the 
subject. J 

Mr. CANNON. Very well. A 

Mr. DENISON. I want to ask this question of my colleague: 
Is there anything in this appropriation which, if we vote for 
it and carry it out and make the appropriation, can afterwards 
be used in any way as a hammer or an argument in favor of our 
going ahead and continuing to operate the railroads? 

Mr. CANNON. In favor of? i 

Mr. DENISON. The Government continuing the operation. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not think there is anything in this bill 
that would constitute an argument in favor of Government 
ownership. 

Mr. DENISON. Very well. 

Mr. CANNON, On the contrary, I think the bill itself, con- 
nected with all that has been done, is a very strong argument 
against Government ownership. [Applause.] 

Mr, DENISON. I haye another question in mind, if my col- 
league will yield further. 

Mr. CANNON, Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. By voting for this appropriation we will not 
thereby be doing anything that will commit the Congress here- 
after to Government ownership. 

Mr. CANNON. That is, we will not be estopped from at 
ing Government ownership? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. i 


Mr. CANNON. In my judgment, no. 
Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 


Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Unfortunately, I was not able to hear the 
argument of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr, SHERLEY], and 
I have not had a chance to read these hearings. Do I under- 
stand this $750,000,000 which the Government propcses to give 
to the railroads is supposed to represent the loss incurred by, 
Government control? 

Mr, CANNON. Oh, no. ? 

Mr. GORDON. I understood that in the gentleman's answ er 
to the question of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Jour]. | 

Mr. CANNON. The $500,000,000 was appropriated before, 
you know, as a revolving fund, and this makes $750,000,000 in 
addition to that. 

Mr. GORDON. It is not intended to make up any b 
or loss from Government ownership, then? 

Mr. CANNON, Oh, well, that is as a man may think. I will 
state again that in my judgment Government ownership will 
beget great trouble, and therefore I am against it. 

Mr. GORDON. I understand that; but I thought the gentle 
man was using this as an argument against government owners 
ship. I am not committed to Government ownership of rail< 
roads myself, but I would like to know whether or not it is 
correct to say that the $750,000,000, or any part of it, is for, 
the purpose of paying for any deficiency arising from the Goy« 
ernment’s operation of railroads? 

Mr. CANNON. You may have your opinion about it and I 
have mine. But I wanted to say that I am not going into that 
question, and with a single sentence I will proceed to talk about 
this bill for a few minutes from another standpoint. I think 
there has been a large expenditure made under stress in hiring 
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people to be good, an expenditure that was unnecessary, and 
that explains in large part this deficiency bill. But what is the 
use in talking about that now? I might talk all this afternoon 
with my limited knowledge about what has happened, and what 
has happened in connection with railroads, and what has hap- 
pened in connection with shipbuilding, and happened in connec- 
tion with strikes, and what has happened in connection with 
paying $10 to $14 a day of eight hours and time and half time 
for over eight hours in some of the Government activities. 
There is plenty of time to talk about that. One of my very 
sincere regrets is that the gentleman from Ohio is not to be in 
the next Congress to help us talk about these things when we 
post books a little later on. [Applause.] s 

I listened to the Director General, Mr. Hines, with great 
interest. I indorse what the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SHERLEY] has said about him. He is fair and able. And I 
listened to our late colleague, the Secretary of the Treasury, a 
quiet, modest man, who rarely lifts his voice as loud as I do 
when I forget myself and yell. He is a pretty level-headed man. 
At times I have thought that if he had lived up in Illinois or 
Wisconsin, he with his industry and good judgment would have 
been a very valuable asset to the Republican Party. But he lived 
down in Virginia. He is still Carter Glass, and now Secretary 
of the Treasury, and, in my judgment, his selection to that great 
office was a very happy one. [Applause.] Now, he came before 
the committee. I am not going to read what he said, but he 
thought it was absolutely vital that a few of the railroads that 
might be able to do their own financing and pay their regular 
dividends and fixed charges should not go onto the market in 
competition with the United States Government; When the 
Government of the United States would be placing on the market 
a 4} or a 43 per cent Government bond, or whatever the rate 
might be, under legislation that I trust we will enact before this 
Congress adjourns, he did not want to be placed in contact with 
the demoralization that would come if we failed to keep the 
pledge that we gave in the Army act which authorized the Presi- 
dent to take over the railroads and that the Government should 
pay for the use of the railroads, which, I believe, is called a 
rental, the average dividend for the three prewar years. 

Mr. WELLING, The standard return. 

Mr. CANNON. The standard return. Of course, if they can 
not pay their fixed charges, there will be receiverships; and if 
the strong roads should go into the hands of receivers, what 
would become of the smaller roads? I hold no brief for the 
railroads, or for their stockholders, although the savings banks 
and the trust estates and the many people who own the bonds 
of the railroads in small quantities or in larger quantities, as 
the case may be, have had the purchasing power of their securi- 
ties reduced one-half since this war began. Why, your salaries 
have been reduced one-half since the war began, I mean in a 
purchasing capacity. There would be hell to pay and no pitch 
hot if we should make our salaries $15,000 a year, and yet 
$15,000 will not buy as much as $7,500 would have bought when 
this war began. And so it runs. 

Mr. JUUL. Will my colleague yield? I understand my col- 
league was a member of the subcommittee? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. ' 

Mr. JUUL. I want to know from my colleague whether the 
condition shown by this bill is to continue to be the normal 
condition? We took over the railroads in January, 1918. We 
have been running them 12 or 18 months, and it is necessary to 
come to ihe aid of the railroads with $1,250,000,000. Is that 
correct? 

Mr..CANNON. When that legislation was first enacted we 
came to their aid $500,000,000. 

Mr. JUUL. Now, if the gentleman will permit me, will it 
be necessary in the future to come to the aid of the railroads 
to the tune of $100,000,000 a month in order to manage the 
roads? Is this just during the stress of war, or will this con- 
tinue? 

Mr. CANNON. Well, the mother church says that when you 
die and stop in purgatory they can get you out, but that when 
you get into hell there is no escape. [Laughter.] Now, I be- 
lieve that this bill should pass, with any legislation necessary 
to be enacted before this Congress expires on the 4th of March 
next, and so far as I am concerned I feel that I will not take 
the time of the House longer to speak on the bill. 

I yield to my friend from Michigan [Mr. SmrrH] five minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Mr. Chairman, I expect to vote for 
this bill, because we must not repudiate our obligations under 
the law taking over the railroads. But that does not signify 
what I would do or how I would vote on Government ownership 
of railroads. I am sure we are all interested in knowing the 
sentiment of our neighboring cities, and we will aH be pleased 
to know the sentiment of the chamber of commerce of the city 


so ably represented here by the gentleman from Philadelphia 
[Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania]. I see he is not present in the 
room, and I do not know how this letter which I hold in my 
hand came to be sent to me. By special request, I am asked to 
present it to the House. 

At the present time I would not vote for Government owner- 
ship of the railroads. My personal opinion has been that the 
Government ownership of railroads is not conducive to the best 
interests of the people of the United States. I think that under 
Government ownership we have hadepoorer service and higher 
rates, both freight and passenger, and I do not believe we would 
have had as poor service if the rates had been increased under 
private ownership as much as they have been increased under 
public control. Of course I am aware that there has heen an 
emergency. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Do you think the increase of rates made the 
service worse? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; just what happened after 
rates were increased. 

Mr. GORDON. Then we ought to put them down. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is what I am for. I think 
that helped to do it. Does not the gentleman think that the 
food in the dining cars has been poorer since the Government 
has been in control? 

Mr. GORDON. The railroads were taken over because they 
had broken down and ceased to function. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, no. More trains were function- 
ing under private ownership than are now functioning under 
Federal control. 

Mr: GORDON. 
year ago. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
gentleman in that respect. 

Mr. GORDON. Now, if they stopped running under private 
ownership because their rates were not high enough 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Who said that? 

Mr. GORDON. I understood you to say that just now. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, no; do not misunderstand me. 
I said if we had increased the passenger and freight rates under 
private ownership as much as we have increased the rates under 
Federal control, there is no question in my mind that the 
skilled men who were trained and experienced in railroad 
affairs could have continued to manage those railroads and 
could have provided us with better service than we are receiv- 
ing now. I will say further to the gentleman that the service 
by the railroads we have had under Federal control has not been 
such as to recommend Government ownership of railroads to 
the country. 

Mr. GORDON. 
control, hasn’t it? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think it has. t 

Mr. GORDON. Of course, and we have raised the rates. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Why, certainly. 

Mr. GORDON. And the raise of rates, therefore, made the 
service bad. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is the way it has come out. 
We certainly raised the rates, and, as surely, we have not had 
better or as good service. Does anyone deny that? Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I voted to take over the railroads, as a war emer- 
gency, and I would have voted every dollar necessary. We 
voted the man power of our country, as well as all its resources, 
to whip Germany and to win this war. I did it willingly; but 
now that the emergency is over, unless a new emergency arises, 
I am for putting the roads back just as soon as we can, unless 
it can be proven to me that it is better to keep them under 
Federal control, and I do not think it can be. I am not so 
hidebound that I would not change my opinion if it was proven 
to me that Government ownership or Federal control was better 
than private ownership or private control. 

The cost of the war has greatly increased our public debt. I 
would not vote now, and I do not think that we should pur- 
chase the railroads and increase our public debt by $20,000,- 
000,000. The interest on which sum, at 5 per cent, would be 
another $1,000,000,000 annually. I say that the experience 
which we have gone through is not such as to recommend Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads. I ask that the letter be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Philadelphia, February 13, 1919. 


That is a matter of history. 


I would beg to differ with the 


It is only a 


It has been worse than it was under private 


Hon. J. M. C. SMITH, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I give you herewith copy 

meeting of the executive committee o 
Commerce held on February 4: 


of resolution adopted at the 
the Philadelphia Chamber of 
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“ Whereas 2 Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce believes that the 


princi tpl e of Government ownership, control, or operation is not in 
accord with the principles of democracy ; and 
* Whereas during the war eme cy the ‘application of the car of 
Government control was enforced for the general good ; 
w Whereas the emergency created by the war having TRAA with the 
} signing of the armistice: Now, therefore, be it 
! “ Resolved, That the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce records its 
strang disapproval of the continued exercise of Government control or 
ration o l utilities, and particularly the continued control of 
e mediums of wire communication in this country.“ 


Will you please be good enough to present our views to the House of 

ý ate tee we may hay ur coo; tion 

f 4 me — truly, if zay pern N. B. KELLY, 

| General Secretary. 
Mx. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, as a member of the Appropriations Committee I 
yoted for a fayorable report of this measure. I will likewise 
yote for its passage, and very briefly I wish to give some of the 
reasons that actuates me in doing so, 

| If this money is not appropriated it might result very disas- 
: trously, not only to the railroads of this country but to every 
business interest in the country. If this money is not appro- 
| priated it must of necessity prevent the Government from pay- 
ing to the railroad owners what it has agreed to pay under the 
contract entered into with them, when the railroads were taken 
over. If the Government should fail to keep its contract and 
‘fail to pay what it owes the railroad owners, the railroads in 
turn must of necessity make default in paying their interest 
charge. That, to my mind, will be a yery disastrous thing to 
occur. It might precipitate a panic in this country. Panies 


‘have been precipitated with far less cause in times past, and 


the conditions of the business world to-day are such that, in 
my opinion, every safeguard should be taken to prevent the 
possible occurrence of a panic. While I expect to vote for this 
measure for the reasons I have assigned, solely, I wish at this 
time to emphasize the thought that was suggested by the 
chairman [Mr. SHERLEY] of the necessity of this Congress at 
the earliest possible moment enacting some law whereby the 
future of these railroads is to be determined. And, in my 
opinion, that law should be enacted at the earliest possible 
moment which will turn these properties back to their original 
owners. [Applause.] 

To my mind this bill of itself is a living monument to the 
utter fallacy and futility of Government ownership and Gov- 
ernment operation. Some one has asked how much of the 
seven hundred and fifty millions, or the total of one thousand 
two hundred and fifty millions, which will have been 
appropriated if this bill is passed, means a deficit resulting from 
Government operation of the railroads. No one can ever 
know. It is absolutely impossible to figure out the intricacies 
of the manipulation of all the railroads, the hodgepodge into 
which they have been placed, but I think it is safe to say 
that $300,000,000 of this sum is lost to the Government of the 
United States, as compared to what would have been had the 
railroads been continued under the operation of men who were 
trained in the conduct of that service. 

The reports in this case disclose the fact that the war had 
progressed about four months before the operation of the roads 
was actually taken over by the Government. While that is 
literally true, during that four months of time the Government, 
while not physically operating the roads, was directing their 
operation, and in accord with that direction the congestion that 
occurred throughout this country resulted not only in much loss 
of time, much loss of transportation, but much loss of money, 
which is directly attributable and traceable to the direction that 
came from the administration here in Washington. 

There was congestion on the railroad tracks in Philadelphia, 
there was congestion on the tracks at Jersey City, on all the 
tracks adjacent to New York City, with all kinds of freight, 
perishable and otherwise, all bound for exportation from the 
docks in the city of New York, while the docks in Philadelphia, 
whose tracks were congested with goods bound for New York, 
were practically idle, The docks at Baltimore were idle, the 
docks at Galveston were idle, the docks in South Carolina 
were idle. So, if you please, a great amount of this loss which 
was attributable to the administration of these roads never 
would have occurred if it had beén left to the men who knew 
how to control railroads, That is but a sample of the operation 
of Government control, 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 


Mr. DECKER. Has the gentleman given time to the thought 
that the reason why the Government, after it took control of the 
railroads, after we entered the war, diverted so much traffic 


and concentrated it through the port of New York, I refer, to 
the danger of submarines and of taking that route from the 
standpoint of safety. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. There has never been any explana- 
tion given to me of that kind. ) 

Mr. D There was before our committee, 

Mr. Woop of Indiana.- I do know that when the Philadel- 
phia papers and the papers of the South began to point out that 
the docks in their respective cities were idle and that trans- 
portation there could be had more expeditiously, they began to 
divert it, and that was what relieved the congestion. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? f 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The Government sent transports to 
Newport News and transported men, and certainly live freight 
was as valuable as dead freight. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Yes; exactly so. 

Mr. DECKER. I would like to call attention to the fact 
that I think it hardly fair to say that that is what relieved 
the congestion. The evidence before our committee, when the 
subject was considered, was that the congestion was due to the 
lack of storage facilities in the terminals at New York, and 
that after we built the terminals it relieved the congestion 
and the traffic was greater than it was before. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. There was no attempt at storing 
these goods, They were left stored, if you please, in the freight 
cars. They were left stored on the sidetracks, thousands and 
thousands of them, when the sidetracks adjacent to these 
other places were idle. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER, I think the gentleman has also overlooked 
the further fact in the control of the railroads by the Railroad 
Director of Mr. Garfield’s order, which shut down the entire 
country for various days during that period. That ought not 
to be lost sight of. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is true. 

Mr. CLEARY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
I think the reason the stuff was all sent to New York—that is, 
too much of it—was because nearly all of these great lines 
run to New York, and there are so many steamship lines 
running out of New York. The expectation was that they 
would get better transportation, because there is where the 
ships nearly all left. I think that is the reason. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That may be true, but good manage- 
ment would have directed that they be diverted to these other 
places, and they were afterwards diverted, and the congestion 
was thus relieved. 

There is another thing that I think points a moral in this 
business, and it is well to advert to it at this time. The rail- 
roads of the country for years have been appearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission trying to get a raise in 
freight rates. They were telling the authorities that it was 
impossible for them to conduct their railroads and keep up 
their overhead charges and pay the constantly increasing wages 
and pay the constantly increasing price of building material 
and live, and yet they were turned down repeatedly and were 
never given the raise that they asked. They said to the public 
that if the Interstate Commerce Commission would give them 
an additional 15 per cent freight rate they would run the 
business of the country and conduct the railroads without ask- 
ing a single cent or raise in the passenger traffic or any other 
additional pay. That was denied them, but immediately when 
these railroads were taken over by the Government the freight 
rates were not only raised 15 per cent, but they were raised 
25, 75, and as high as 125 per cent, and in addition to that the 
passenger rates were raised almost 100 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And they were given $500,000,000 
besides. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indina. Mr, Chairman, I would like to have 
a couple of minutes more, at least. 

Mr. CANNON. I have apportioned all of my time, but I 
yield the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, I desire to cite the case of a reputable manufacturer of 
pig iron in my district who had to store $70,000 worth of iron 
ore at Toledo through the winter. He had been paying 10 cents 
a ton for the transfer of ore from the ship to the car and the 
storage. The Interstate Commerce Commission cut it to 8 
cents, and now he pays 40 cents for the same service. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. These examples might be multipl ied 
without limitation, all going to show that the practical opera- 
tion of railroads under Government control demonstrates but 
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one fact, as to which there can be no dispute, and that is that 
the Government’s operation of railroads in this country, like 
its operation of anything else it undertakes, is a most expensive 
luxury. The Government can not operate anything within 25 
to 50 per cent as efficiently both as to cost and conduct as a 
private individual can do it. If you wish additional illustra- 
tions of that, then I advise gentlemen to go about this town, 
where Government .ownership is operating to-day in the con- 
struction of public buildings and otherwise. It would simply 
astound those who have not already seen it to discover not 
only the waste of time but the waste of money and the waste 
of energy. They are timeservers, from the boss to the lowest 
mechanic, and that same degree of indifference has already 
taken possession of those who are operating the railroads, 
from the section man up to the highest official. When the Gov- 
ernment undertakes to operate anything it seems those in its 
employ think they are simply appointed to draw their salaries 
and do as little service as it is possible for them to do, and the 
sooner we get rid of the whole business the better for the 
country and all concerned. [Applause.] 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Woop of Indiana was granted 
leave to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Grern.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose at 
this time to discuss the much vexed question of Government 
ownership. I do wish, however, to say a few words with refer- 
ence to the management of the railroads since they have come 
under Government control, regardless of the merits of that 
particular question. The management of Mr. McAdoo has been 
heralded as a great success and proclaimed as such in all of 
the Government’s advertising periodicals, and, as gentlemen 
well know, they are very numerous. There are some of us 
who have our doubts about this matter, to put it mildly. Mr. 
McAdoo raised the rates from 25 to 200 per cent. He delayed 
freight to an extent that never would have been endured for 
a moment under private management. He took off trains and 
jammed passengers into cars as though they had been live 
stock and he wound up with a deficit of over $200,000,000. 
After having given this remarkable display of efficiency, Mr. 
McAdoo, as we all know, resigned his position, saying that the 
Salary was too small. Possibly it was, as salaries go, taking 
into consideration all the Government positions which he held, 
and yet I am inclined to think we could have gotten this kind 
of a result even cheaper. [Laughter and applause.] 

Let us for a few moments consider what this management 
has been and how it originated. Gentlemen have intimated 
that the Government ownership came about because the rail- 
roads ceased to function. I am inelined to think that there is 
a grain of truth in that remark. They ceased to function, how- 
ever, largely because of the persistent interference by the 
Government, not merely in regard to rates, but in respect to 
the movements of freight. 

Whenever a little petty Government agent could put a tag on 
a car so that it would be specially routed to whatever point 
he wanted it to go, the directions had to be followed to the 
exclusion of all. other freight, and the result was that the cars 
were jammed into New York, regardless of whether there was 
any way of getting them out of there, until the tracks were in 
such condition that freight could not be expedited over the coun- 
try at large. It was the same everywhere, and as a result, some- 
thing had to be done, and something was done, as I have related. 
Was it any improvement upon private management? 1 shall 
not discuss that. I shall only say that we know what hap- 
pened. The Government took over the railroads, and now we 
are paying the fiddler to the tune of over a billion of dollars, 
some of which we may get back, but much of which, I fear, we 
Will never see again. 

We know about these advances in rates, we know about the 
delays in freight, we know how trains were taken off, we know 
there is a deficit of $200,000,000, and now the gentleman from 
Kentucky comes and says—and I wish I had his optimism— 
that probably we will not lose anything the next year. Yet, the 
expenses in last December, and that is the latest month, I think, 
we have any account of, were $136,000,000 over what they were 
in December, 1917. We have to go back there to make a com- 
parison. 

Mr, DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have only five minutes; if I could 
get more time I would yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DECKER. What does the gentleman estimate is the 
increase in the cost of material and labor in those respective 
morths? y 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well, the cost was very much larger, 
and I intended to make a more complete statement for the rea- 


son that some back wages were paid in the month of Decem- 
ber, and that is one thing which made the increase very large. 
There was a large increase in the price of material and cost of 
labor, but what I wanted to call to the attention of the com - 
mittee was that the gentleman from Kentucky seems to think 
that all matters were going to be better next year. On the 
contrary, we have every Indication that they will be worse, 
Railroad traffic has been falling off right along. For that 
matter there never was a time when the railroads could be 
operated so profitably as they could during the war. 

Mr, SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, I made no 
personal prophecy. I stated the testimony that in the next five 
and a half months there would probably be a falling off, and 
in the balance of the year, which is always a heavy frelght- 
moving time, the traffic as great as they now contemplate it 
will be, that we would probably break. even, but I personally 
made no prophecy touching the matter, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman certainly does not get 
any encouragement from the result in December, which he 
says is one of the heavy 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; but it is only fair to say this: That 
December was too close to the war conditions to bring about 
these economies in the reduction of operation, but in January 
they will show a great falling off in cost, and it is expected 
that February will show a further reduction in operating ex- 


pense, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There again my friend is much more 
sanguine than Iam. I see no reason why the cost should fall 
off except in this way, that the freight traffic has fallen off 
and the passenger traffic is falling off, and probably will con- 
tinue. Then, of course, there will be a lessening of expenses, 
but let us be fair 

Mr. SHERLEY rose. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I hope my friend will pardon me. If 
he can get me more time, I will gladly yield, but with the few 
minutes I have I can not. I want to state right here what I 
started to say before my time expires, The gentleman from 
Kentucky gives as a reason why we should appropriate this 
enormous sum, which totals over $1.000,000,000 for the two 
years that the railroads expended heretofore, something like 
$1,000,000,000 for maintenance of way and equipment each year. 
As I remember, he spoke of last year, 1918. Now, it is a fact 
that for 1916 and 1917 they expended each year about $1,000,- 
000,000 for maintenance of way and equipment, a little over 
$1,000,000,000 for 1917 and a little less for 1916. 

Mr. MANN. Maintenance or improvement? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Maintenance of way and equipment. 
I am not speaking now solely of permanent benefits. As a re- 
sult, they showed for the years 1916 and 1917 as a net operating 
income, after all of those expenses have been taken out, except, 
of course, interest on debt and such matters as that, $971,- 
707,800 for 1917 and something over $1,102,383,000 for 1916. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I made no statement in connection with 
maintenanee. I was speaking of capital investment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Let me correct my friend, then, be- 
cause his figures are altogether too large. There is no such 
amount of capital investment as he stated, 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman: will turn to the hearings, 
I can show the tables of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as to the annual amount for the past 10 years that has been 
made in the way of capital investment by the railroads of 
America. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have the figures right before me, in 
my hand. It is impossible in 10 minutes to go into a discussion 
of these matters. What I want to come to when I really got 
beside the point was this: They now want $750,000,000 at this 
time in order to carry on the railroads in the condition they 
are in, and they stata it is to be used in a large amount for 
equipment and permanent investment; $286,000.000 equipment 
which was bought in 1918 to be delivered in 1919, and other 
capital expenditures—$491,000,000—but in 1916 and 1917 the 
railroads paid for those things and paid their dividends be- 
sides. It is true that the amounts to be expended now are 
somewhat larger, but no very great amount larger, and I can 
not see the reason why such an enormous sum should be pro- 
vided in this bill, and I do not believe that the Government 
will ever get a large portion of this money back. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Could the gentleman possibly let me 
have five minutes? 

Mr. CANNON. My time is entirely exhausted, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Illinois have whatever additional 
time he wishes. 
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Mr. CANNON. I do not desire any further time except time 
to yield to gentlemen. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I suggest the gentleman from Illinois take 
an hour’s additional time and then he can distribute it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would like to have at least five 
minutes more, 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would suggest the gentleman from Illinois 
be recognized for an additional hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois be extended for one hour. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield five minutes’ additional to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. The gentleman has referred to the net 
losses alone, not of operating expenses, of some $200,000,000. 
Can the gentleman state how that was effected, on the one hand, 
by additional revenues from increased cost and, on the other, 
by additional expense by reason of increased wages? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have not those figures at hand, so I 
can give the exact amount. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The reason I asked the gentleman was 
that if he did not have that I would be glad if the gentleman from 
Kentucky would state it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The amount of increase as the result of 
wage was $583,552,000. The increase in receipts as the result 
of increase of rate was 8560,504, 530. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. So that the two about balance each 
other? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
was coming to. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. So it can not be said that the increase 
in wages was responsible in any degree for the loss in the opera- 
tion of the roads? 

Mr. DECKER. That depends on whether you take into con- 
sideration that the increase in rates was for 6 months and 
wages for 12 months. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And you can not lay the loss in opera- 
tion either to the wages, on one hand, or increased expenditures, 
on the other? 

Mr. DECKER. It is not fair to compare increase of rates 
for 6 months with the increase of wages for 12 months, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I wish to show some of these figures, 
and I wish we had more details. 

Consider the figures for equipment. Do the railroads want 
all this equipment? Was it ordered at the request of the rail- 
roads? No. A considerable portion of it was ordered over the 
protest of the railroads. They did not want it contracted for. 
That was notably the case in reference to locomotives, where an 
unsuitable kind was in many cases ordered, and also with freight 
cars for the Southern Pacific Railway, which the railway was 
building about 50 per cent cheaper than the Government admin- 
istration was paying for them. The large railroads would have 
preferred in many cases to do their own buying and pay for the 
equipment themselves. But the Railroad Administration would 
not let them do it. That is the way you get these figures mount- 
ing up in this kind of style. It seems as though there has been 
a perfect craze to expend money here in Washington, and as 
soon as anybody gets down here he is bitten by that “ bug” as to 
expending the money. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman think an inyestment in 
capital account for the two years at arate averaging about 
$675,000,000 in view of the present costs is high? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well, it is hard to say. 

Mr. SHERLET. Well, the gentleman needs to say if he is 
going to draw a conclusion. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am drawing the conclusion that we 
ought to use our money in the best manner possible and not make 
expenditures that are not necessary. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the gentleman was leading the House 
to believe that there had been a perfect saturnalia of expendi- 
tures in regard to equipment. I submitted figures that showed 
for the 10 years previous the annual investment in regard 
to capital account was something over $560,000,000 annually, 
and for the two years 1918 and 1919 it will be $675,000,000. It 
Was $566,000,000 annually for the 10 years previous. Now, com- 
pare $675,000,000 with $566,000,000, having in mind what a 
dollar will purchase, and I submit to him as a practical fact 
that the investment in capital outlay is less than the average 
of the 10 years before. 


Yes; if that is what the gentleman 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well, I submit to the gentleman in 
turn that no conclusion whatever can be derived from his fig- 
ures, because he does not take into consideration what the 
railroads themselves spent in making the total amount that is 
expended for capital purposes. 

Mr. SHERLBEY. The gentleman is simply mistaken in his 
facts. The figures I gave him as to expenditures of last year 
and this year include everything that was expended in con- 
nection with the railroads in capital account. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman tell me he has 
the figures complete for last year for capital expenditure? 1 
would like to know where he got them. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not mean to say that I have them to 
the penny, but I mean to say that the testimony before the 
committee, and it was available to the gentleman, shows there 
was an expenditure last year in capital account of $573,000,000, 
in round numbers. That is what I mean to tell the gentleman. 
I have no objection to any conclusion, but I am trying to keep 
the House straight on the facts. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa.. I think the gentleman undoubtedly, 
is making that endeavor, but I do not think he is succeeding 


very well. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That may be. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is quoting, as I under- 
stand, from round figures given by somebody in the hearings. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I submit that in the absence of better evi- 
dence we are warranted in taking the statements of Mr. Hines 
as to what the records show as to expenditure. If the gentle- 
man means either to imply that Mr. Hines does not know or wiil- 
fully misrepresented, all right. I found him well informed. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I doubt whether anybody was in posi- 
tion at the time the gentleman had his hearing to give those 
figures very accurately. 

Mr. SHERLEY. As to the figures for the past 10 years, they 
are from the Interstate Commerce Commission, and he will 
find the statement in the Recorp for each year. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. I have the estimate, but we do 
not get anywhere from that at all. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I have stated, the railroads spent in 
1916 and 1917 for each year about $1,000,000 for maintenance 
of way, including structures, and for equipment. After making 
this expenditure they still had left as net operating revenue 
about $1,000,000,000 for each year. Now, we find that the Gov- 
ernment is expending over half a billion each year (1918 and 
1919) on the railroads and only a little more is being put into 
maintenance and equipment than before, so far as I can ascer- 
tain. I know of no place where the correct figures for 1918 can 
be obtained. 

I do not care what the figures for capital expenses are, con- 
cerning which the gentleman from Kentucky has said so much, 
They are only estimates anyway, and for that reason are not 
included in any railway reports. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, of course, can make a better estimate than I can, 
but it has nothing to do with the question before us, which 
is not whether too much was spent last year in keeping up 
the railroads, for no one claims that, although many claim it 
was not spent in the right way, but whether too much of the 
people’s money has been spent for that purpose and whether 
too much is likely to be spent under this bill. I claim that 
this bill carries at least $200,000,000 too much, and if I had 
time would undertake to prove it; but as usual, when hun- 
dreds of millions are to be appropriated to be spent by this 
administration, the bill must be jammed through with no real 
opportunity for debate. We will try to amend it, but I assume 
the amendments will be voted down. Then we will have to 
take our choice between letting the railroads break down 
while in the hands of the Government or voting for the bill. 
As between the devil and the deep sea, I shall take to the sea 
and vote for the bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
from Illinois yield to the gentleman from Iowa five minutes 
additional time. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman himself can yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa, as my additional time is taken up. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, 


ER]. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it seems to me that the discussion on this bill has taken 
rather a wide scope, and I think statements have been made 
that can hardly be borne out by the facts. 

In the first place, it has frequently been stated that the rail- 
roads prior to their being taken over by the Government prac- 
tically ceased to function. That is not a correct or a true 
statement. The Government took over the railroads for good 
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and sufficient reasons. The railroads, it is true, were not 
equipped as they should have been equipped. ‘The railroads in 
times past had undoubtedly sinned, and they have had to 
suffer the consequences of their sins. The pendulum has been 
swinging back for some time, and unfortunately it seems to 
have swung back too far, especially in the years just preceding 
the war. The railroads found themselves between the upper 
and the nether millstones. 

The truth of the matter is that legislation by the States and 
the Federal Government, executed through various agencies, 
has fixed the rates for both the passenger traffic and the carry- 
ing of freight, and in turn legislation was passed compelling 
the railroads to adopt certain equipment and appliances and 
passed full-crew laws in many States, fixed the hours and condi- 
tions under which ‘the employees worked, and fixed the wages 
of the employees, and in so doing did not let a sufficient margin 
so the railroads could maintain their properties and equipment 
as they should. 

We must remember that railroad freight and passenger traffic 
increases under normal conditions at the rate of about 8 per 
cent per annum. That is to say, extending over a period of 
eight years your freight and passenger traffic will increase 
about 50 per cent, and the railroad that has sufficient rolling 
stock on a certain date will find that it needs 50 per cent more 
eight years later. If it has sufficient terminal facilities, they 
should be increased by 50 per cent eight years later. 

Now, the railroads, because of the poor earnings and bad 
showing, unfortunately found themselves in a position where 
they could neither borrow the money nor make it fast enough 
to keep up their equipment, and when the war came on they 
were taxed to their utmost capacity. Then, on top of this, 
priority orders were issued, many with conflicting authority, 
and they were compelled to handle the traffic to a great dis- 
advantage and in a very unsatisfactory manner; in fact, in many 
cases more than doubling and tripling the work in the yards, 
which had already become congested, as well as at the terminals. 
In some cases more time and energy were devoted to shifting 
and making up the trains than would have been required to 
move the trains over the entire division of the road. 

Now, when those conditions were imposed upon ‘the railroads 
and the congestion at ‘the ports ‘began to pile up it was impos- 
sible for the railroads to handle the traffic, and the cars were 
utilized as storage warehouses instead of being used to move 
the freight. That was the condition. The Government stepped 
in and did what the private owners could not do. It refused 
freight. It compelled the loading of cars to their maximum 
capacity. In many commodities it refused less-than-carload lots 
and allowed the freight to accumulate until they had full carload 
lots from and to certain points; they used all the facilities of 
all the roads in routing, and so forth. Now, had that been per- 
mitted under private ownership of railroads the question, of 
course, remains, Would they have given better service? I am 
not going to say whether they would or would not. But, in my 
judgment, Congress ought ‘to pass legislation in ‘the near future 
providing for the turning back of the railroads to the private 
owners, but they should be kept under Government control and 
supervision. Freight rates and passenger rates should be fixed 
as heretofore by the Interstate Commerce ‘Commission or some 
similar body, but this same body should also control the hours 
and conditions under which the men are employed and fix the 
wage of the employees. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vanin has expired. 

Mr. KREIDER. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for two minutes more. 

Mr. KREIDER. I was just about to say that in my judgment 
the railroads should be controlled by the Government through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or some similar body, but the 
wages of the employees and the conditions under which the em- 
ployees labor and the hours of labor should also be controlled by 
the same body; for, after all, the railroads must be operated for 
the benefit of the public and should render the best possible sery- 
ice at as low a rate as is consistent with the payment of satisfac- 
tory wages to employees and give a reasonable return on the in- 
vestment. Of course, we must have the most economical man- 
agement consistent with satisfactory service to the public. 

We can not say to the railroads, “You have got to give us 
the service“ and not let the railroads charge a sufficient amount 
for doing so; in other words, we hive got to pay for what we 
get. 
Again, for political reasons I should hate to see Government 
ownership and control of the railroads. I should hate to see 
the railroads of ‘the country made a political football, the con- 


trol.of which should be fought for at each election. I should 
hate to see omnibus bills passed by Congress providing for the 
construction of railroad depots, ‘bridges, and extensions, as is 
now done for the building of post offices and for the improve- 
ment of our rivers and harbors. 

I am sure that if the people of the country will fully un- 
derstand what Government ownership of railroads may bring 
to us they will not want it. I have not spoken of the financial 
end, because the facts and figures available are so incomplete 
and so many factors enter into the proposition relating not only 
to operation but upkeep of the property that conclusions reached 
differ so widely, ranging from a loss of three hundred millions 
to one billion two hundred and fifty millions of dollars for the 
first year’s experiment. Perhaps about midway between the 
extremes will be found the correct amount, namely, about $750,- 
000,000 to $800,000,000 loss I ‘believe, from information avail- 
able and in the light of past experience, that the people want 
and will approve Goyernment control and private ownership. 
IApplause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CURRIE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. CURRIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the matter that we are all anxious to learn 
about to-day, as nearly as possible, is just what the Govern- 
ment control and operation of railroads is costing the country. 

It has been pointed out by the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and it also appears in the report 
of the hearings before his committee in the testimony of Mr. 
Hines, that while the Government was obliged to bear the bur- 
den of increased operating expenses of the railroad systems for 
the entire year of 1918, -yet it received the benefit from the 
increased freight and passenger rates for approximately only 
one-half of that year. It occurs to me that these distinguished 
gentlemen are somewhat in error. It is true that the order of 
the Director General of Railroads increasing the freight rates 
by 25 per cent became effective June 25, 1918, and the increase 
in the passenger rates by order of the Director General ‘became 
effective June 10, 1918. The fact remains, however, that the 
railroad systems of this country had been operating under war 
conditions for some three or four years; and, appreciating this 
fact, they had applied not only to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the right to increase interstate rates but had appliéd 
to the respective State railroad commissions for permission to 
increase ‘their intrastate rates. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission did, on the 2th day of March, 1918, grant an increase 
of 15 per cent upon so-called commodity rates, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had theretofore, on the 27th day of June, 
1917, issued an order, effective August 1, 1917, increasing what 
is known as the classification rates by 15 per cent. So that 
instead of the Director General or the Railroad Administration 
of the United States having the benefit of only a 25 per cent 
increase for approximately one-half of the year 1918, they actu- 
ally had that 25 per cent increase on top of a 15 per cent 
increase, which makes a total, at least for the last half of 1918, 
not of 25 per cent but of approximately 44 per cent increase 
over the original rate. 

In addition to that—I know it was true in the State of Michi- 
gan—prior to the increase of 25 per cent ordered by the Di- 
rector General of Railroads vast increases had been granted by 
the State railroad commission so far as the intrastate rates 
were concerned. My attention has been directed to an instance 
of this in the district which it is my honor to represent. A 
lumber company had, a rate of $2.50 per thousand on logs. In 
April, 1918, the railroad company increased that rate to $3.75 
per thousand. Then came the order from the Director General 
of Railroads, and which automatically applied, further increas- 
ing the rate by 94 cents per thousand, making a total increase 
of over 82 per cent. 

I dare say that similar conditions prevaited throughout the 
various other States of the Union. So it is not fair to the peo- 
ple of this country for us to refer to this 25 per cent increase 
alone when we are judging as to what it has cost this country 
to permit the railroad systems to be operated by the Director 
General of Railroads. In addition to the $200,000,000 which the 
Director General of Railroads admits has been a net loss to the 
Government by reason of its operation of the railroads, ‘there 
must be added what it has cost the customers of these railroads 
in increased freight rates and in increased passenger rates, 
which will approximate $800,000,000, or make a grand total cost 
for one year approximating a round ‘billion of dollars. In the 
original act we appropriated $500,000,000. ‘This ‘bill proposes 
an additional appropriation of $750,000,000 more. How much 
will be recovered by the Government eventually no one can tell, 
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I believe that the President of the United States should recon- 
yene Congress at an early date, so that not only those upon the 
Republican side but those upon the Democratic side as well 
who do not want this expensive proposition to be continued 
longer than necessary may unite and pass the necessary legis- 
lation to return the railroads of this country to their owners 
under proper safeguards, in order that they may be operated in 


an economical way. [Applause.] i 

Mr. CANNON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I listened with a great deal of 
interest to the very able statement of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SHERLEY], and I agree with him that we must vote 
this large sum of money for the railroads, most of which will be 
returned to the Government after we have restored these prop- 
erties to their owners. It seems to me, however, that it is 
well to say again, as I_have said before, that it was a mistake 
for the Government to take over the railroads even as a war 
measure. It did not have to be done. There was an unparalleled 
situation due to the extraordinarily cold winter, with everything 
frozen up, with coal cars unable to be unloaded because the 
coal. was frozen into a solid mass, and with the sidings near 
New York tied up with freight cars, which the Government 
was not unloading and shipping the contents across the ocean, 
as it had agreed to do and should have done. The railroads had 
been starved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
for years had not allowed them the rates that they were en- 
titled to. Rates had been reduced and reduced, and when ex- 
penses increased, instead of giving the railroads the increased 
rates to which they were entitled and which they had to have 
in order to meet the increased expenses of wages and cost of 
equipment, the Interstate Commerce Commission refused to give 
the increases necessary, and when they did allow something 
took so long to do it, extending their inquiries over a year or 
two, that the increases were of very little benefit. If they had 
been given promptly, they might have averted a great deal of 
trouble. 

The Federal Government took over the railroads largely be- 
cause Congress did not have the courage to do what most of us, 
probably the majority of us, in our hearts thought ought to 
be done, which was to suspend the operations of the antitrust 
Jaws and allow the railroads to do themselves what the Presi- 
dent has since been doing with them. We had to have some- 
body break the laws of the country or else suspend the opera- 
tions of those laws, which were hampering the railroads in 
time of war. Instead of suspending the operation of those 
laws or-repealing such of them as should have been repealed, 
and will have to be repealed or modified later on, we decided 
that the easiest way was to hand them over to the President 
and let him break the laws, which is what he has been doing. 
If we had allowed the railroads to pool their earnings and pool 
their freight and operate as they wanted to, routing their 
freight over short lines, and so forth, and had given them only 
part of the increases of rates which have been given under 
Government operation, a great deal of this difficulty could haye 
been avoided; and if the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
treated the railroads fairly, we would not have been confronted 
by this situation to-day. We are confronted by a situation, 
however, and not by a theory, and therefore I see nothing to 
do except to vote this large sum of money for the Railroad 
Administration, in order that the railroads may be put in some 
kind of a sound condition before we give them back; and I 
hope we shall give them back to their owners as soon as matters 
can be so straightened out that it can be done safely. 

Mr. ‘TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman was speaking of the diflicul- 
ties which caused the railroads to break down, as has been 
said. Was not one of the great difficulties the fact that the 
Government interfered in the matter of priority, indicating 
what freight should be taken over the railroads first, and in 
that way causing a great deal of unnecessary expense and 
trouble in making the necessary shifting and switching of 
trains? At any rate, it was very expensive, whether it was 
necessary or not. 

Mr. PLATT. I think that is absolutely true, and a good 
many contributory details like that might be mentioned. 
Priorities were given very recklessly at first, and they made 
it necessary to tear trains apart to take cars out and put them 
in other trains so as to go on sooner, which threw the whole 
operation of railroads into confusion. 

That, combined with the cold weather and the tremendous 
amount of snow and the failure of the Government to unload 
and ship promptly war material consigned to it, caused the 
trouble. The abuse of priorities had a great deal to do with 


the confusion into which the railroads were thrown before the 
Government took them over. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does not the gentleman think that the 
priorities were absolutely necessary? . 

Mr. PLATT. Not as they were granted at that time. t 

Mr. RAYBURN. It became necessary to pass the priority. 
shipment bill, which we did pass, 

Mr. PLATT. We had to give priorities, but Army and other 
officials were giving priorities recklessly for things that were 
piling up in New York, that the Government could not at once 
use. There was no coordination about the matter. 

Mr. TILSON. Was it not the abuse of priorities that caused 
the trouble? 

Mr. PLATT, The abuse of priorities before the War Depart- 
ment was overhauled and before there was even an attempt at 
coordination had a great deal to do with it. The Fuel Ad- 
ministration, I may add, was also somewhat to blame for the 
tungle, and there were other factors which time will not permit 
me to mention. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess]. ' 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I have expressed in another place and at another time my posi- 
tion on Government ownership and the operation of the rail- 
roads, and I do not intend to repeat it here. I think all will 
agree that what the public wants is service efficiently and eco- 
nomically rendered. I believe also that everybody will agree 
that we are now paying a higher rate of service, both for pas- 
senger and freight, than we have ever paid since the railroads 
were properly organized, All will agree that we see the largest 
traffic, both in passenger and freight, that we have ever had. 
All will agree that we have the largest gross income that the 
railroad system has ever had, and yet we have such a lack of 
economy and such a lack of efficiency that we are running a 
deficit that must be made up, due to conditions that everyone 
here recognizes, and that at the same time we have less efficient 
Service rendered to the public than we ever had before. 

Whether that is absolutely inevitable or not, it is perhaps 
fair to say it is in time of war. I admit that. But I think we 
have seen enough of Government operation so that none of us 
is inclined to fayor it as either an economic proposition or as 
an efficient proposition. Enough on that particular point. 

One of the things that I think is very serious was referred 
to by my colleague from Michigan awhile ago, and that is the 
possibility of political influence in the railway system. With 
probably 2,000,000 employees closely organized they can pretty, 
nearly speak as one person, and consequently have reached 
the point where certain people think the railways are run in 
the interest of those who serve them as employees. That is 
the Soviet system; that is precisely what Russia now is build- 
ing upon. I think it is seriously out of order. I do not mean 
that all of the employees of the railways take that position, 
but I mean that some of the leaders of the employees seem 
to think that the major thing in running the roads is the 
payment of wages. On the other hand, we can see the owners 
of the roads operating on the basis that the major thing is 
more profit. We have reached the point where we must recog- 
nize that the major thing is the public and service to the 
public. It is not run for profit only, nor is it run for wages 
alone; there must be a cooperation between profit sharing and 
wage earning in the interest of the public service, and, as far 
as Congress is concerned, we must look at the third party, to 
the service of the public, rather than to either one of the others 
specifically. 

Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr, GARNER. The gentleman says he is opposed to the 
Government ownership of railroads. In what degree will the 
present bill encourage public ownership? I intended to ask 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHertey] that question, 
but I was not here when he closed. I want to know whether 
the passage of this bill will tend to increase the demand for 
Government ownership. I direct the gentleman’s attention to 
this point. We have already let them have $500,000,000. We 
are going to let them have $750,000,000 more. In my judg- 
ment not one dollar of that will the Treasury ever see again. 
What are the people going to say when they have $1,250,000,000 
invested in railroads—nearly one-i.{teenth of their value—when 
the time comes to turn them back? 

Mr. FESS. I will agree to the inference my friend is draw- 
ing without making the positive statement—that as we invest 
public money in industries the public might say that we want 
to be guaranteed the return of that in some form. But my, 


Will the gentleman yield? 


friend will not ask me to vote against this particular measure, 
which seems to be absolutely necessary, simply because it 18 
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going to give additional argument on the part of the public, 
because I want to say to my friend that we have got to have 
courage enough in this House to resent this tendency that is 
growing up in the development of public opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FESS. Can I have five minutes more? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman, 

Mr. FESS. I am grateful to my friend. 

. Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What does the gentleman say about the 
probability of increasing the demand for Government owner- 
ship as the result of prolongation of Government control now, 
and in that connection what does he say as to making it more 
difficult to turn the roads back, if we throw upon them now a 
heavier burden of financing than they can possibly carry? 

Mr. FESS. I sympathize with the position of my friend from 
Kentucky. I do not know whether I catch fully his inference 
or not. I am not in favor of making an indefinite extension of 
Government control. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The point is this: If you do not at this time 
help as this bill provides, but force the railroads to do their 
own financing to such a huge extent, do you not create a con- 
dition in which they can justly say we can not take the roads 
back? 

Mr. FESS. That condition is already reached, I will say, 
when it was suggested that we would have to turn the roads 
back soon unless we got remedial legislation. I have been dis- 
turbed about that, because we simply can not turn the roads 
back to the owners and haye them operate upon a profit basis 
with the limitations in respect to them that we have now on 
the statute books. I agree with my friend the chairman of the 
committee that because we vote an additional sum it might give 
an argument in favor of continued Government ownership, yet 
that is no reason why we should refuse this when it seems abso- 
lutely necessary to do it, and I am going to join with him in 
voting this additional amount. 

The thing that disturbs my mind is the possibility of political 
influence in the railway organization. That absolutely be- 
wilders me. It staggers me when I think that here are 2,000,000 
men, voters, who, affiliated with their families, make 5,000,000 
people, and if you affiliate those families with the various 
affiliated industries of the railroads you have 20,000,000, or 
one-fifth of the population of our country. T think an alarm- 
ing situation confronts us if we come to yote openly for a 
policy that will give voice politically to any such tremendous 
voting power, which would operate upon the basis simply to 
the interest of the individual voter. That is a thing that I 
have been afraid of, and from everywhere are coming to us 
petitions from railway employees asking us to continue Goy- 
ernment operation. This Congress has got to be courageous 
enough to speak out and say whether because there is a great 
group of voters, because they ask for it, we are going to give it, 
when there is no other reason as far as I can see for doing so 
than that they would rather be the employees of the Govern- 
ment than the employees of the owners of the railroads. ` : 

There is another thing that I think attention should be di- 
rected to. While we are afraid of political influence, yet is 
there any Member here who will say that in a town largely 
made up of employees of railroads those men can not be active 
politically because of their affiliation with the railroads? 
There is a town near me, a junction point, though not in my 
district, where the major portion of the population is made up 
of railroad employees. If you are going to say that none of 
them can have anything to do in the holding of office or in 
participation on committees with political organizations, in a 
Way you are going to disfranchise the major portion of the 
Whole town, and it seems to me that is unwise. Let me read a 
letter to Mr. Pugh, of Toledo, Ohio, who is a member of the 
Ohio State Legislature: 

United States Railroad Administration. Walker D. Hines, Director 


General of Railroads, Toledo Terminal Railroad. A. B. Newell, gen- 
Terminal Station, Toledo, Ohio.] 


FEBRUARY 3, 1919. 


eral manager. 


Mr. R. B. Pren, 
Hel Lagrange Strect, Toledo, Ohio. 

Dear Sin: I understand that you asked for leave of absence on 
January 6 for a few days and that since then you have not reported 
for work, but during this period you have attended to your duties as a 
member of the Ohio State Legislature at Columbus, 

Article 8 of General Order 48 reads as follows: 

“In all cases where railroad officers, attorneys, and employees were 
nominated for political offices and had become candidates therefor 
peice to the issuance of General Order 42, August 31, 1918, they will 
de permitted to mold and complete the terms of office to which they 
may be elected at the general election to be held November, 1918, to 
the extent that the holding of such offices shall not interfere with the 


performance of their railroad duties. After the completion of such 
terms of office they shall be governed by the provisions of this order.” 
Inasmuch as your attention to legislative duties has interfered with 
your railroad work, your connection with the Toledo Terminal has auto- 
matically ceased, 
Yours, very truly, . 


(Signed) A. E. NEWELL. ' 
Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 
Mr. FESS. Yes. 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I believe that order has been set 
aside by the Railroad Administration. 

Mr. FESS. The letter was dated February 3, 1919, and is 
from Walker D. Hines or his representative. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I understand that the order has been 
set aside. < 

Mr. FESS. It ought to be set aside. * 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio, Ves. r 

Mr. FESS. That is what I wanted to call to your attention. 
There is danger both ways—danger in allowing political partici- 
pation and danger in the un-American attitude that because a 
man is doing this he can not be politically active. The thing to 
do is to take the railroads out of the hands of the Government, 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHA]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr, Chairman, if I knew any way 
that I could find it possible to yote against this bill, I should do 
so on general principles. I am so opposed in principle to any- 
thing smacking of Government ownership of our public utilities 
that I am inclined on first impression to be against the bill; but 
I can not see any reason why I should vote against it, in view of 
the particular situation that confronts us at this time. 

In the military appropriation act of August 29, 1916, we said 
that the President in time of war is empowered to take over 
these railroads. Following that, on March 21, 1918, we passed 
an act for the payment of compensation to the owners, and pro- 
vided in section 14 as follows: 

That the Federal control of railroads and transportation systems 
herein and heretofore. provided for shall continue for and during the 
period of the war, and for a reasonable time thereafter. 

And we then proceeded and said that the time should not 
exceed 21 months after the time the President proclaimed peace. 
No action has been taken by this body, nor has there been any, 
measure proposed, that would terminate that control of railroads 
sooner than the time fixed in this act, and therefore at this time 
we have control of these public utilities, and like the man who 
had a bear by the tail, we do not know how to let go. That is the 
way I feel about the thing. Here we have incurred these large 
expenditures we have entered into these contracts for this equip- 
ment that shall be used on these railroads, and unless we repudi- 
ate those contracts, unless we repudiate the pledges we have 
made by our legislation, we must have some appropriation meas- 
ure of this kind. I hope that the time will speedily come when 
we can put an end to this management and conduct of railroads 
by the Government. I have no use for it. It has been inefficient, 
it has been costly, and it will be more costly as time goes on. I 
do not believe the Government can run these railroads as eftiè 
ciently and economically as they can be run by private owners 
ship. 

It has heen extremely interesting to look over the hearings 
on this bill and to get some kind of idea of what animated 
the President of the United States and those who had charge 
of the executive departments of the Government when they, 
took control of the railroads. When we passed the act aus 
thorizing the President to take over the railroads we said to 
him, “If you find it necessary, Mr. President, to do this to 
carry on this war, do so.” I did not believe then, nor do I be- 
lieve now, that it was the intention of Congress that we were 
then authorizing the President or the executive officers of this 
Goyernment to embark upon a great program of governmental 
control. The President said he might need this power, and we 
trusted him with the execution of the power, trusting that he 
would not misuse it or use it unnecessarily, But they took 
over the whole railroad system, and the principal reasons are 
given in these hearings by Mr. Hines, They are three in num- 
ber, and I wish to refer to them. I want to eall your attention 
briefly to the hearings. I haye no doubt that many. of you 
have read this, though some of you may not haye. The first 
reason I find is the reason given by Mr. Hines on page 6 of 
the hearings, where we find him saying: 


At the end of December, 1917, the extent of congestion was extracr 
dinary. That was due to a considerable extent to the fact that in 
handling war material all sorts of priorities had been established 
by different departments of the Government, and this car had to be 


moved in 118 18 to that car, and all sorts of Government stuff had 
to be moved in priority to private shipments. 
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But Mr. Hines says that the congestion was due to the over- 
lapping activities of a lot of boards here that did not know 
what they were doing and were not coordinated, which so con- 
fused the railroad situation that the Government had to take 


them over to relieve that condition. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Woop] spoke about that. Mr. Hines says, in 
substance, that one of the controlling, moving reasons that the 
Government took over these railroads was inefficiency in some 
place, stupidity at some other place, overlapping activities of 
a lot of boards that, as I said, did not know what they were 
about most of the time. The second reason that Mr. Hines 
gives is on page 18 of the hearings. In this Mr. Hines is 
speaking about the matter of compensation of the roads, and 
he says this: 

The interest rates were very high; the companies were claiming that 
their rates were not sufficient to give them the necessary credit, even 
in normal times—they had appealed to the commission for increased 
rates, and the commission had s t instead of allowing those 

the tion so complicated that the Government had 
better take the railroads over. 

This reason, under which the President is supposed to have 
acted, is, in substance, that because the railroad companies had 
not been granted increased rates their credit was gone and they 
could not finance themselves. What was the remedy? Let the 
Government take over the railroads and then raise the rates. In 
other words, it would not be right for the companies to raise the 
rates, but would be entirely proper for the Government to do so. 
This was not a good reason for taking over the railroads; it 
was merely an excuse, 

The third reason, as given by Mr. Hines, is found in his tes- 
timony on page 19 of the hearings: 


in financing a large part of these additiens and betterments. It was a 
part of ae aat plan and to aid the general financial scheme of the 
verumen 


It appears, therefore, that the administration thought it 
necessary to invest 51. 250,000,000 in the railroads to protect the 
market for the liberty bonds. The Railroad Administration has 
financed the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 
at an expense of $51,400,000 and the Boston & Maine Railroad 
Co, at a cost of 820.000, 000, and has loaned other roads perhaps 
$100,000,000 outright. If the Government had taken the bonds 
of these two railroac companies and had loaned to the other 
companies the moneys they needed from time to time- and taken 
their securities therefor, it would have been much cheaper and 
better than te have embarked on this costly and ill-advised 
experiment. If these are the reasons for taking over the rail- 
roads, then they ought never to have been taken from their 
private ownership. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Crzary]. 

Mr. CLEARY. Mr. Chairman, of course I am for this bill. 
I think it is generally understood why the Government had to 
take over the railroads. In and around New York, for instance, 
there is the Lackawanna & Western, the Ontario & Western, the 
Susquehanna & Western, the Erie, the Lehigh Valley, the Phila- 
delphia & Reading, the Pennsylvania, and all these ether roads 
entering New Jersey right along in a line; all have their ter- 
minals, and they are all selfish. I had business with a lot of 
them. A little part of the haul will not do, they want all the 
receipts, and so it became necessary for the Government to 
utilize all of these terminals, The Pennsylvania had to be 
diverted into the Reading and the Lehigh Valley, and so forth, 
wherever the docks were, naturally, because you can secure docks 
in that way, and of course all the other roads run their trains 
on the docks. It was absolutely necessary for the country to 
take over those roads to their maximum capacity when there was 
a congestion of freight. There is no gentleman in the House 
who is more opposed to continued Government ownership of rail- 
roads than I am. I have been in the transportation business 
for a good many years, and I know something about it. There 
is just one item particularly that brought me to my feet in this 
connection. The railroad management has gone on largely in 
the building of barges and boats. It never has been necessary.. 
There was a time during the severe winter last year that some 
boats were blocked by ice in and around New York, and they 
were not able to get them just when they wanted them. They 
had a lot blocked. So they went into the business of build- 
ing boats to operate on the Erie Canal, or rather not operating 
them. I talked with Mr. McAdoo here, some gentlemen here 


were present, and they told me they were running some of them 
light. Now, it is absolutely impossible to run a canal boat light 
and make it profitable. You never can do it by running them 
that way. I think it is absurd, and I think one of the things 
that can be done te economize is for the Government to drop all 
water connections. They do not want to take over and operate 
any canals or waterways; they do net want to build any boats, 
and there is no necessity for them. They can not operate them 
with economy; they can not build barges economically; they do 
not know how to manage it, so the quicker the better the Goy- 
— drop all connection with canals and waterways. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the 
committee I would like to make some inquiry as to what addi- 
tional debate is desired touching the matter which is under con- 
sideration. If it meets with the approval of the committee I 
would suggest that by 5 o'clock we start the reading of the bill 
and then if possible pass it, and if the gentleman will indicate 
his desire about the matter we perhaps can arrange it. 

Mr. CANNON, I have requests for 10 minutes more time. 
I think that is all the requests I have. 

Mr. BLACK. If the gentleman from Kentucky will yield, I 
would like to have 15 minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the committee is willing, while we can 
not strictly, under the rules, limit general debate without the 
committee rising, yet if it is the understanding of the com- 
mittee I might ask recognition for an hour, and then I will be 
glad to divide up the time among the gentlemen who desire addi- 
tional time, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Why not divide the time? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is no attempt to use it on any one 
side. Let the gentleman from Dlinois be recognized for half an 
hour and myself for half an hour and it be understood that at the 
end of that time we will go to the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. How much time is asked for of my colleague? 

Mr. CANNON. I have requests for 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that he be recognized for 30 minutes and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] for 30 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. I thought the gentleman desired to make his re- 
quest that general debate shall be limited. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The trouble is, I do not think the Committee 
of the Whole can do it. ‘ 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; by unanimous consent they can. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. May I inquire of the gentleman 
from Kentucky as to the probable time he expects to get a vote 
on the bill? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, I assume, at the conclusion of general 
debate, we would probably go to a vote right away. The bill is 
but one paragraph, but there may be some five-minute debate. 

Mr. MANN. There may be some amendments offered. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I wanted to procure 20 or 30 min- 
utes, not exactly on the subject of the bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, I hope the gentleman will not ask for 
time unless it pertains to the bill. I have asked a number of 
gentlemen to refrain unless the discussion was in regard to the 
bill. It is very desirable that we should finish this bill this 
evening. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I am entirely willing to defer the 
matter, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate be limited to one hour, the 
gentleman from Kentucky to control 30 minutes and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 80 minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] ‘The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN]. 

Mr. McFADDEN. As I understand this bill, it provides 
$750,000,000 additional to apply to the revolving fund of the 
Railroad Administration of $500,000,000, and in view of this 
I think some explanation is due Congress. 

There are one or two questions I want to propound to some 
one on this committee, if they can answer them. If not, I want 
some one from the Railroad Administration to answer the ques- 
tions. 

The other day I put in a resolution, which is now resting 
before the Rules Committee, asking for an investigation of 
some things pertaining to tlie finances and purchases of the 
Railroad Administration. Up to this time the Rules Committee 
has taken no action. I want to get this matter in the Reconp, 
and I would like some explanation from some one as to this 
situation. 

The following news item appeared in the Federal Trade In- 
formation Service of January 3, 1919: 
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The Railroad Administration yesterday signed a contract with the 
Georgia & Florida Railroad whereby an annual rental of $88,000 will 
be paid the road. The road is in the hands of W. P. Sullivan, L. M. 
Williams, and John F. Lewis, receivers. For the test period the road's 
annual deficit averaged $562. A contract also was signed with the 
Augusta Southern, a subsidiary of the above, for a rental of $28,000. 

It would be interesting to know why the Georgia & Florida receives 
such favorable consideration and whether it presages similar treat- 
ment of other special compensation cases. John Skelton Williams was 
at one time president of this road and chairman of the board. 

Now, in some of the charges which I made the other day. 
on that bill I asked for an investigation of the relations exist- 
ing between the Comptroller of the Currency as director of the 
finances and purchases of the Railroad Administration. The 
Rules Committee has failed to act, and I hope there is some 
one here in the House that can give me light on this subject. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit me to inter- 
rupt him? 

Mr. McFADDEN. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. In respect to the reference to Mr. Wil- 
liams. The gentleman has made charges against the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, Mr. Williams, and I am authorized by him 
to say that he courts the fullest investigation of all the charges 
made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. He would welcome 
them. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am giad to hear that. 
not an answer to the question that I am asking. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not reply to that. It is obvious that 
the gentleman is concerning himself about Mr. Williams more 
than he is concerned about the rental of the railroads, and 
that is the reason I made the answer I did. 

Mr. DECKER. How much does the gentleman say the rail- 
roads paid in rentals. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Eighty-eight thousand dollars in the case 
of the Georgia & Florida Railroad, and $28,000 in the ease of 
the Augusta Southern, a subsidiary of the former, and I am 
quoting from an article that appeared in the Federal Trade In- 
formation Service. 

Mr. DECKER. Eighty-eight thousand dollars a year? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. DECKER. How long a road is it? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I can not tell you as to that. 
fore me here, however 

Mr. DECKER. What is your objection to its being paid a 
rental? 

Mr. McFADDEN. ‘The test period on which compensation is 
based shows a deficit of $562 annually. å 

Mr. DECKER. In giving the information you seek I can 
best do it by asking you a question. Suppose you owned a 
railroad on which you have spent a million dollars, and suppose 
that that railroad had not reached the point where it would 
make a profit on the investment, do you think that I or any- 
body else would have the right to take your railroad and use 
it for a year and not pay you anything for it, simply because it 
was not paying a profit? 

Mr. McFADDEN. If it was a railroad in which myself or 
my family was interested and I had charge of the financial 
part of the Railroad Administration, I should think it ought 
to be investigated. 

Mr. DECKER. Do you think that Mr. Williams has any- 
thing to do with the settling of the contracts between the rail- 
roads and the Governments? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I did not say that. 

Mr. DECKER. I say he has not, and it is an unjustifiable 
insinuation. I never saw him in my life, and I am a member 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
helped to write the bill under which this is settled. I do not 
know him, but I do say it is an unjust insinuation. Mr. McAdoo 
and the President of the United States are responsible for those 
contracts, and if you can not give further facts than that I wish 
to say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that his insinuation 
is unjustified and uncalled for, because that rule we fought in 
our committee—— 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri 
is taking up the time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DECKER. Well, he wants information and I have given 
it to him. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think not and I refuse to yield further. 

I have here before me a hearing before the subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Appropriations covering the de- 
ficiency appropriations for the fiscal year 1919, Sixty-fifth 
Congress, third session, and I am reading from page 89. It 
says: 

The CHAIRMAN, You were permitted under the law, certain facts 


appearing, to grant compensation in excess of the maximum that might 
be stated by the Interstate Commerce Commission to be the return 


I will. 


But that is 


I have be- 


ares pa the three-year prewar basis. That was section 6 of the act, 
was no 

Mr. Hines. It was paragraph 6 of section 1. : 

The CHAIRMAN, In point of fact, have you made any such contracts? 

Mr. Hines. As a matter of fact we have not yet executed 1175 con- 
tracts which include any allowance for compensation in addition to 
the standard return, with one exception so far, and that is the Missouri 
& North Arkansas Railroad, where the compensation which we fixed 
was $161,230 per year, in excess of the standard return. 

The CHAIRMAN., To what extent? : 

Mr. Hixres. That was the excess, $161,230. . 

The CHainMAN. Do you recall what the total amount of the stand- 
ard return was? 

Mr. Eppy. About $13,770. The standard return was the difference 
between $161,230 and $175,000; the total compensation paid was 
$175,000. 

I think that shows that there is some misunderstanding in 
regard to this matter, and I hope some Member of the House or 
some one connected with the Railroad Administration will 
answer this inquiry. - 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, he will find 
there a list of the claims that have been made for extra com- 
pensation under paragraph 6 of section 1, and he will find the 
number that have been rejected and the number that have been 
allowed and the number that are pending. . The gentleman, of 
course, will realize that it was an impossibility for the com- 
mittee to undertake to go into the question as to each of these 
various roads and the compensation that was allowed or should 
be allowed to them. We could not have done that under weeks 
of discussion, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; I understand. 4 

Mr. SHERLEY. And I knew nothing of any need for an 
inquiry as to the special road of which the gentleman speaks. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman answer this ques- 
tion, as to who passes on these advances to railroads finally? 
Does the director of finance do that? $ 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is a committee, as the hearing dis- 
closes, that has up with the railroads the question of addi- 
tional compensation, and then I take it that the matter has to 
be finally approved by the Director General of the Railroads. 
He is unquestionably responsible for any contracts that are 
made as to compensation over and above the standard returns, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Does the director of finance have any- 
thing to do with that? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not know. I can not advise the gen- 
tleman. I do not recall whether there was any testimony in 
that regard or not. 

Mr. McFADDEN, I think it is reasonable to suppose that 
the director of finance of the Railroad Administration passes 
on these matters and that his report is probably finally accepted 
by the Director General of Railroads. If I am wrong in that 
impression, I would be very glad to be corrected. 

A MEMBER. Who is the financial director? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The financial director is John Skelton 
ities. The Director General of Railroads is Walker D. 

nes, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. IANTHICUM]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman speaking 
upon the railroad bill, H. R. 16020, and discussing the question 
of Government ownership, the economical management of rail- 
roads, and such other questions, reminds me very much of the 
man who was very ill, and the doctor asked him how often he 
would like for him to come. He told the doctor to come just 
as often as he chose, and to spare no expense, just so he got 
him well. When he recovered and received the doctor's bill 
he felt quite differently and was very critical as to the charges. 

Last year, when the Government was operating the railroads 
during war times, we did not discuss the question of Govern- 
ment ownership, economical management, and parsimony, but 
it was merely a question of win the war; no matter what ex- 
pense, win the war.” It is unfair to try to judge the expenses 
of the railroads by the past year, during war times, when the 
sole and paramount question before the American people and 
American Congress was to win the war for civilization. 

Last evening Gen. Carl R. Gray, former director of divi- 
sional operations of railroads under Director General McAdoo, 
in his address at the Baltimore Bar Association gave an in- 
stance of the service which the railroads performed for the 
country. The same men, said he, who had always run the 
railroads ran them during the war, with the difference that 
they had the United States back of them. nom 

Every restriction and operation—in fact, everything which 
tended to impede—was pushed overboard. For instance, let 
me call to your attention that on February 8 Gen. Gray, along 
with others, was called in conference with Mr. McAdoo and 
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shown cablegrams from the premiers of England, France, and 
Italy, each almost identically alike, in which the statement was 
made that if the food program of 1,160,000 tons a month was 
not lived up to the war would end by April 1, and in favor of 
Germany. Gen. Gray told them that the railroads went into 
the factories and wherever they could get all kinds of cars, 
loaded them with food for the seaboard, and from then until 
March 15 scarcely a car except food cars ran in the United 
States, The result was that on that date every ship the United 
States and her allies could produce was filled, 23 well as all 
the elevators, and there were 62,000 loaded cars up against the 
wharves waiting to be unloaded, 

You gentlemen must realize that this great undertaking was 
not accomplished upon the economical basis which prevails in 
peace times. It was not a question as to what it would cost 
to do this; it was a question of doing it; of feeding our allies 
and of carrying on the war to a successful termination. Then 
you have the large increase in wages to the employees, which 
became inevitable by reason of the high cost of food and other 
living expenses, so that the American railroad employees could 
live and clothe their families as suited their station in life. 

You gave to our boys of the Army transportation at 1 cent 
per mile. It was just what we ought to have done, but nobody 
ever raised the question as to whether it was profitable or not. 
It was for the boys who were to win the war for us, and that 
was all that was necessary. 

We had one of the worst winters in the history of our coun- 
try. I doubt whether there is a man on the floor of this House 

“who remembers such a winter. This made railroad operation 
very muen more expensive. The railroads were not run in the 
manner of peaceful days, but upon a war basis, giving priority 
to all those articles which were necessary to win the war, to the 
exclusion of other traffic, no matter how unprofitable. Vast ex- 
penditure had to be made in equipment and numerous other 
matters which entered into the question of winning the war. 
I say, therefore, gentlemen, that you are not fair to the men 
who operated the railroads when you say they were not eco- 
nomieally managed. 

The truth is that the railroad management absolutely broke 
down and had to be taken over. Just why it broke down is a 
matter of great difference of opinion. Suffice it to say that 
when they did reach that period and it was necessary for the 
Government to take them over, it was done, and the railroads 
were managed and the war has been won. 

I was talking to a large transportation man some months ago, 
and he advanced the idea that the railroad congestion first 
originated when a fruit vendor refused to pay 25 cents for the 
hauling of a bunch of bananas to his shop by one of the store- 
door delivery wagons of the company. Other merchants took 
up the question and refused to accept the goods and pay the 
hauling. Thus the state of congestion originated. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission disapproved of the 
store-door delivery, and ordered it to be discontinued. Hence 
the hauling of the freight from the stations by hundreds of con- 
signees instead of by the prompt system of store-door delivery 
soon congested the freight yards and freight stations along the 
Atlantic seaboard. This prevented the prompt unloading of 
cars, which gradually extended from the seaboard to Pittsburgh 
and other western centers, and thus, said my informant, the 
congestion of the railroads first began. 

This is one theory, and there are many others. What I am 
proud of is the fact that with the railroads operating in con- 
junction with the Government, and with all the other branches 
functioning, we have won the war, and now comes the question 
of appropriating money to finance the railroads under this bill. 
It is one of the things which must be done. The railroads must 
be looked after. They are the business arteries of the country; 
without them we can not become prosperous, nor even conduct 
our affairs. The better they are financed and the better they 
are operated the sooner we can again reach the prosperity of 
peace times. 

I am, therefore, in favor of doing everything possible for the 
rallromds. 

As to the question of Government or private ownership, I am 
very much of the opinion Gen. Gray was when some one asked 
him what was his opinion about Government ownership. He 
replied, “Government ownership and private ownership can 
wait until we have settled this question of German ownership.” 

Let us settle this war question, establish peace throughout 
the world again, agree upon some proper form of a league of 
nations, and avoid the great devastation wrought by war, both 
upon humanity and property. Perhaps when we get farther 
away from the effects of the war, and more established in our 
business enterprises, we may be better able to judge as to 


whether the people want public or private ownership, [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr, Chairman, did the gentleman use all of 
his time? 

Mr, LINTHICUM. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
one minute. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 
to extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, before I begin, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

2357 CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
ques 

There was no objection. 

By unanimous consent, leave to extend their remarks in the 
Record was given to Mr. Kremer, Mr. Fess, Mr. SHERLEY, and 
Mr. Green of Iowa. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, necessarily in voting upon the 
various bills that press upon us during the closing days of a 
session of Congress we do not have opportunity to read carefully 
all the hearings on them, and we can only do the best we can 
and make up our minds from the information which we have 
obtained from a hurried study of the printed hearings before 
the committee which has charge of the particular bill, and such 
other reading and study as we may have opportunity to give. 

Members of Congress would often wish that we might have 
more time to look into the details of these appropriation bills 
which earry such enermous sums of money. That we do not 
have such time and can not possibly have it under any system 
that mortal man might devise is one of the strongest reasons 
why I am opposed to the socialistic formula of putting the Gov- 
ernment into all kinds of business ventures. As long as we can 
keep our Government within the sphere of operation which prop- 
erly belongs to a republican form of government and as ordained 
by the fathers when they wrote the Constitution, to wit: To 
really govern and control and not to own the means of produc- 
tion and transportation and livelihood of its citizens, then we 
have every reason to believe that we shall have a government 
of law and order and representative of all classes of people 
and not dominated by any group or special interest. In fact, 
that is the only kind of a government which can and will guar- 
antee safety and protection to all classes and groups of citizens, 
And now with these general observations I will undertake to 
discuss some of the features of the bill which we now have 
under consideration.. 

I have hurriedly read the hearings on this bill and have lis- 
tened with a great deal of interest to the able speech of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] in explanation of his 
reasons for advocating its passage. On this reading of the hear- 
ings, and my study of the bill itself, and the able speech of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Suertry] I expect to base my 
decision on final vote on the bill. 

On December 14, 1918, during the general debate on the Post 
Office appropriation bill, I expressed clearly my opposition to 
the Government ownership of telegraphs, telephones, and rail- 
road systems, and I do not wish to repeat to-day anything I said 
then, except that I want the people whom I have the honor to 
represent in this body to know that I am emphatically opposed 
to a policy of Government ownership of these utilities, and I 
favor their return to their owners just as soon as it can be prop- 
erly effected. 

It is my belief that it is no time for men who are in responsible 
public positions to undertake to dodge or evade this important 
question, or make it the football of polities, but it is time for 
every man to stand up and be counted on it. And I hope that 
the people will demand that their Representatives in Congress 
declare themselyes, It is too important a question to be side- 
stepped or evaded. The consequences which it involves to the 
people are too tremendous to be treated lightly or indifferently, 

In discussing this bill that we have before us now to increase 
by $750,000,000 the revolving fund which we provided in the biil 
of March 21, 1918, naturally one of the first propositions that 
arises in our minds: How has the Government operated these 
railroads? What, if any, deficit has there been in the operation? 
What items are covered by this enormous appropriation of 
$750,000,000? To these questions I will now undertake to devote 
some brief attention. 


I yield back the balance of my time. 
The gentleman from Maryland yields back 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
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If I recall correctly, some years prior to the war and to the 
Government taking over the railroads, Hon. Louis D. Brandeis, 
who is now one of the Associate Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, appeared before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a hearing where the railroads were seeking to 
secure increases in freight rates, and stated that they needed no 
increases, and that a very large sum, running into the millions, 
could be saved each year by certain economies that the railroad 
companies could easily put into effect. According to his opinion, 
the matter of saving millions in each year on operating expenses 
would be a perfectly easy thing to accomplish. I think Mr. 
Clifford Thorne, who was at that time a railroad commissioner 
of the State of Iowa, made that statement also, and argued it 
with considerable emphasis to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
‘mission, And it is interesting also to note that when the Senate 
Commerce Committee was holding hearings on the act of March 
21, 1918, Hon, William G. McAdoo, Director General, appeared 
before that committee and gave his opinion as to the wonder 
Work and the magic and the economies that could be brought 
about under unified Government control, I wish to read some of 
the things that Mr. McAdoo said before the Senate committee in 
that hearing. Here is what he said: 

2 z r 
Si ba Sane be T T coed at ADO ond TOONA SORE OE labor 
I do not know, but perhaps one band will wash the other, 

But how has it actually turned out? The truth of the mat- 
ter is that the right hand has failed to wash the left hand by 
more than $1,000,000,000, 

Again, he says: 

I hope that the erent will be inconsiderable, and I hope as well 
that we ay have a surplus. (Senate committee hearings, p 823.) 
* + 1 hope there will be no deficiency. I hope that such econo- 
mies ean be effected as will prevent deficiencies, and I even hope that 
a surplus may result from Government operation. - 

But he was cautious enough to add: 
Ot course, that is a hope. I do not know. 


' Mr. McAdoo is an optimistic and hopeful statesman, but he 
surely stretched his optimism and credulity if he really ever 
brought himself to even hope that there would be a surplus 
under Government operation and control. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Can the gentleman tell us where 
he said that? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; that was before the Senate Commerce 
Committee when they were considering the act of March 21, 
1918, which provided for the compensation agreements, and so 
forth, to the railroads. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes, 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. How much does the gentleman think 
we would have been in the hole if Mr. McAdoo had not in- 
creased the freight and passenger rates? 

Mr. BLACK. I will discuss that feature directly; but I will 
make a short answer at the present, and say without any fear 
of contradiction that there would have been a loss to the Gov- 
ernment in 1918 of at least $750,000,000 if the freight and pas- 
senger rates had not been increased. Now, let us see how these 
optimistic predictions by such men as Hon. Louis D. Brandeis 
and Mr. Clifford Thorne and Mr. McAdoo as to the wonders 
that would be worked under Government control have actu- 
ally turned out, because I believe that in the consideration of 
a great fundamental question like this the American people 
are entitled to the facts. I read now from the Railway Age of 
January 31, 1919. If these facts are not correct, I invite cor- 
rection from any Member of the House: 

The increases in ey sn came so fast that, contrary to his obvious 
expectations, Mr. McAdoo was obliged to make large advances in both 
freight and passenger rates. These advances in rates yielded increased 
earnings of about $600,000,000 in the six months, July to December, 
inclusive, during which they were in effect. ‘The increases in expenses 
wiped out the 100,000,000 margin with which, as Mr. McAdoo told 
the Senate committee, he began; wiped out the $600. 000,000 increase in 
earnings due to advances rates; and left the Government with a 
deficit of $200,000,000 from the year’s they amen Taking into account 
the increased 5 derived from the advances in rates and the 
deficit incurred, it will be seen that Mr. McAdoo missed his guess as 
to the final outcome of the year by at least $800,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a word? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understand that the class rates were in- 
creased 25 per cent and the commodity rates were increased all 
the way from 100 to 1,000 per cent, and the passenger rates 
were increased 50 per cent, 

Mr. BLACK. I will state to the gentleman from Illinois that 
I really think it is true that the increase in freight rates was 
larger than 25 per cent when you look at the matter in the 
aggregate. My understanding is that the average increase on 
most articles was 25 per cent but on many commodities it was 
yery much more. 


The statement is frequently made by those who favor Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads and therefore Mr. McAdoo's 
plan for a five-year extension of the time of Government con- 
trol, that the deficit which was incurred in time of actual hostili- 
ties, is not a fair test of Government management and that 
peace-time operation and management will make a much better 
record. 

I wonder on what they base so hopeful a prediction. 

The signing of the armistice took place November 11, 1918, 
and certainly operations during the month of December, 1918, 
would reflect light on what we may expect from Government 
operation of the railroads during peace times. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s report for December 
is now available, and let us see what it shows. 

The force and logic of figures are much more convincing in 
a matter of this kind than flamboyant and sophomoric oratory. 

Let us see: In December, 1917, the weather and other operat- 
ing conditions were as bad as ever known, and yet the operating 
expenses of the railroads under their own private managements 
were only $238,582,000. In December, 1918, the weather con- 
ditions were as favorable to economical operation as were ever 
known, and yet the expenses, including a certain amount of back 
pay to railway employees, under Government operation were 
over $375,282,000, making an increase over December, 1917, when 
thé roads were being operated under their own private manage- 
ment of $136,700,000. Enormous, is it not? And yet it is true 
and I stand up here and boldly challenge any one to dispute 
the accuracy of the figures. 

The statistics for December are accompanied by statistics 
showing the results of the same roads for the 12 months of 
1918. The 175 large roads included, having a mileage of 
214,000 miles, had an increase in earnings during the entire 
year of $824,000,000, due in large part to freight and passenger 
increases in rates, or 21.6 per cent, The increase in operating 
expenses was $1,090,000,000, or 40 per cent. 

One readily sees from an examination of these figures that 
there was a reduction in the net operating income for these 175 
large roads for the 12 months of 1918 of $265,000,000, or almost 
30 per cent. And it must be remembered that this enormous 
deficit was in the face of the high increase in freight and pas- 
senger rates which went into effect in the month of June, 1918. 

If it be true, as La Fontaine said, “in everything one must 
consider the end,” then it is high time that Congress should 
begin to consider the end to which some of the policies we are 
now following would commit us, and we should steer back into 
the path of a wise and prudent statesmanship. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Dyer] five minutes. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the legislation which Congress enacted a year or so ago, taking 
over the railroads, makes necessary, of course, the additional 
appropriation, as shown from the report of the Committee on 
Appropriations and from the speech of its distinguished chair- 
man [Mr. SHERLEY]. We are bound and compelled in justice 
and in right to appropriate this money that is now and will be 
needed. In the few minutes I have I want to call the attention 
of the committee to the question of Government ownership of 
railroads as a permanent policy. 

I have received a great many requests and letters from people 
of my city and State and from other places touching this ques- 
tion. From what I have been able to learn I judge that there 
has been organized and that there is now going on a vigorous 
propaganda trying to influence the Members of Congress upon 
this question. I believe that when this question comes up in the 
next Congress we ought all to be free and to have open minds to 
do that which seems to be best for the country and the people 
generally. 

I am vigorously opposed to propaganda that is organized and 
has its headquarters generally here in Washington trying to in- 
fluence us on matters of this kind without furnishing any facts, 
I hold in my hand a letter, similar to others I have received, to 
which I want to call the attention of the House, It is dated St. 
Louis, February 14, 1919, addressed to Senator SPENCER, of my 
State, Representative Icor, one of my colleagues from St. Louis, 
and myself. The letter is as follows: 

Sr. Lovis, February II, 192, 
Hon. Senator SPENCER, 
Hon. Representative Icon, 
Hon. Representative DYER, 
Washington, D. C.: 


1 0 re vote and the vote of my fellow workmen you were enabled 
to fill the position you now hold, and if you wish to retain the — 2 
port of the many thousands of railway employees and their friends 
who are not directly connected with the railroads in ture elections 
we are asking that you favor us by giving your support and influence 
favoring the extension of Government control of railroads for another 
five years, as E the recommendations outlined by former Director 
General W, G. McAdoo. 
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Trusting that you will see your way clear to take your stand as 
1 ve and that I may be tted to have a favorable reply, 
am, 
” Yours, truly, 


ALPHONSE G’SELL. 
FERDINAND G'SELL. 

Neither of the two men whose names have been signed to 
that letter reside in my district. The important part of this 
letter to which I wish to call attention to is that it says, “ Car- 
bon copy to John Scott, room 505-507, A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. DYER. I want to call the attention of the committee to 
the fact that there has been organized, apparently, this propa- 
ganda and that its headquarters are in Washington, in the 
A. F. of L. Building, under the management of some man that I 
do not know by the name of John Scott. The A. F. of L. Build- 
ing I take it to be the American Federation of Labor Building. 

This letter gives no facts or information to me or any Mem- 
ber of Congress as to why I should vote for a five-year exten- 
sion of the railroads under Government control nor for perma- 
nent ownership. It is a systematic effort, as I view it, and from 
letters I have received from my city, indicating that from now 
on until Congress does act you and I will be bombarded with 
these letters from people at home and elsewhere. This letter 
says, By my vote and the vote of my fellow workmen you are 
enabled to fill the position you now hold.” In other words, tell- 
ing me and others in effect that we have elected you to Con- 
gress and we expect you to do what we want you to do on the 
. railroad question. i 

I have in my city, St. Louis, a great railroad center, and 
there thousands of men who are employed in railroad work, in 
the operation of trains, in the offices of railroads, and so forth. 

St. Louis is the general headquarters for several of the rail- 
roads of the great Middle West.. We have thousands and 
thousands of men who are engaged in this work. I have found 
these employees fair, honorable, and good citizens. I have 
found the same as regards the owners, operators, and managers 
of these railroads. I know they want and expect their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to consider all the facts with reference 
to these questions, and to do whatever is for the best interest 
of all concerned. 

I want to protest and call attention of the Members of Con- 
gress to what I believe is a most unjust method of trying to in- 
fluence them in the discharge of their public duty. I wish to say 
that these people themselves are not trying to use undue influence 
on Members of Congress so far as my city is concerned. It is 
those persons who have political axes to grind or other selfish 
interests. I do not receive letters from men whom I know per- 
sonally are engaged in the operation of trains of this threaten- 
ing kind, and yet many of them are railroad men and citizens 
of my district. Such letters as I have here are sent out from 
Washington propaganda headquarters, all prepared to obtain 
signatures of men, many of whom probably do not work on the 
railroads at all. 

These men whose signatures are to this letter I do not know. 
I know they do not live within my district and I doubt if they 
are in effect working for the railroads. But it is a sinister 
method of influencing legislation. We want, Mr. Chairman, 
when the time comes to vote upon this question, to vote as the 
best interests of the country demand, from the best information 
we can get. I want to so vote and speak upon this question as 
my judgment directs after mature and serious investigation 
of all the facts. I also want to follow the judgment of men 
who are giving time and attention to this great problem—Gov- 
ernment officials, railroad operators, and employees. I would 
give heed to the judgment of men like the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], the able and distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations; men like the great legis- 
lator, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], the former 
able Speaker of the House, a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee; men who have given great study to these questions, who 
have considered them from the standpoint of doing justice to 
the whole country. I could mention others who will in Con- 
gress aid in the solution of what is best to do with the rail- 
roads. There is the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ESCH], 
who will be chairman of the Interstate Commerce Committee in 
the next House. This committee will consider this question 
primarily. Then there is another Member, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Cooper], a trained railroad man. I value his judg- 
ment on this serious proposition. We will do what is right at 
the proper time. Applause. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, on the taking over by the 
Government of the railroad systems of this country we appro- 
priated $500,000,000 to be used to buy equipment, make im- 
provements, and pay operating expenses. We are now called 
upon to appropriate $750,000,000 more for those purposes—a 
billion and one-quarter of the people’s money raised by taxation 
to keep the railway systems of the country going. 

During the period of Government operation the rates have 
been increased over 25 per cent, so that the people of the country 
have paid between five and six hundred million dollars more in 
freight and passenger charges in six months than they would 
have paid for the same service under the rates which prevailed 
when the railroads were in private control. Notwithstanding 
this increased charge on the people, of more than a billion dol- 
lars a year in freight and passenger rates, the revenues of the 
roads fell short in 1918 of paying operating expenses and meet 
ing the standard return due the companies under their con- 
tracts with the Government by nearly $200,000,000. 

I think there is no one who will claim that the service on 
the railroads of the country has been improved under public 
control. I think it is the judgment of a great majority of 
those who utilize the railroads that the service has been much 
less satisfactory than under private control. 

This is the situation, then: A billion and a quarter dollars 
out of the public pocket to equip, improve, and operate the 
roads; another billion and a quarter dollars of levy on the 
people of the country in the way of increased passenger and 
freight rates and a less satisfactory service, and yet there are 
folks who want Government ownership and operation of rail- 
roads. It may be argued, it has been argued, and it will be 
argued that the operation of the railways by the Government 
in time of war does not afford a fair condition on which to 
judge what the results of Government operation might be in 
time of peace. That is very true, but at least some of the 
benefits that it was claimed would follow before we took the 
railways should have been apparent even under the trying con- 
ditions of war. This war has cost a great deal of money and 
many precious lives, and it will lay a very heavy burden on the 
people of the country for many years to come. Possibly we 
may secure some good out of all these losses if we take to 
heart the experience we have had relative to the inefficiency 
or ineffectiveness of Government in the operation of great private 
enterprises. I am not prepared to say that it would have been 
better to have allowed the business of the country to continue 
during the war under_proper and reasonable regulations, but 
without Government management, operation, regulation, price 
fixing, and licensing—amounting to the control of business. 1 
am not prepared to say that, but I am of the opinion that he 
who attempts to prove that we secured substantial temporary 
or lasting benefits or that we aided greatly in winning the war 
by the efforts that we made in many lines of management, op- 
eration, regulation, control, and price fixing has a very hard 
task on his hands. Coal would have gone higher at one period 
than it did if we had not regulated the price, but it would have 
got down to normal more quickly. = 

The farmers did not ask for a guaranteed price on wheat, but 
in order to justify the artificial and arbitrary fixing of a price 
during the war below the price the law of supply and demand 
would have fixed, a minimum guaranty was agreed upon, and the 
Lord only knows what the final reckoning will be or how much 
it will ultimately cost. We know what it has cost us to run 
the railroads, and we know we have not gotten good service. 
The fact is that war has again emphasized what has been known 
to all reasonable and reasoning men since civilization dawned— 
that you must have individual initiative and enthusiasm, intel- 
ligent self-interest, the spur of ambition, to carry on the great 
enterprises of civilization; and that while public regulation is 
necessary and essential to check greed and compel respect for 
the rights of the people, taking over and operation of great 
enterprises and industries by the Government is certain to be 
costly and unsatisfactory. I have tried to keep an open mind 
on this railroad business and on various Government activities 
in the field of private enterprises during the war, because they 
were deemed necessary, but as I have observed the effect and 
counted the cost I am more and more convinced these enter- 
prises and activities were of questionable value in war and in- 
defensible in peace. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DEWALT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized for 16 minutes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has been kind enough to yield the 
balance of his time to me in closing this argument on this bill. 
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Of course, I would preface my remarks by saying that ability 
to close this matter with the clearness, the exactness, and the 
emphasis that would be obtained from the learned discussion 
of the gentleman from Kentucky can not in any wise be given 
by myself, I have during the time of this debate carefully 
noted what was said, and it seems to me that we have some- 
times gone far afield from the exact matter which we are about 
to decide. Laws are passed either to prevent crime or to 
punish those who have committed crime or they are passed 
as remedial legislation to better conditions under existing law. 
This is certainly not a law which is intended to punish crime, 
and yet during the discussion this afternoon I have heard 
charges made against the administration of railroad affairs, 
charges against the Government, and charges of lack of interest 
and lack of capacity, and perhaps charges even ‘worse than 
that, but the pith of this matter is this: What is the law in- 
tended for and what does it mean? The law means an appro- 
priation of $750,000,000, and it is to be expended to remedy 
an existing condition. That condition is a deficit, and that 
deficit must be met, and while it may be very pleasant and 
perhaps instructive and entertaining at some other time to 
talk about railroad administration, Government ownership, 
and the results of the last administration of the railroads by 
the Railroad Administration officials and the consequent effects 
of Government ownership or private ownership, to my mind 
they have absolutely nothing to do with the matter we now 
have in hand. 

Mr. DENISON, Will the gentleman yield in that connection? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman has stated very properly this 
law is to remedy existing conditions. 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DENISON, Does not the gentleman think in the discus- 
sion of that question that it is pertinent to discuss the causes of 
this condition? 

Mr. DEWALT. Hardly so. You are not facing a theory; you 
are facing a condition, and that existing condition is a deficit. It 
does not make yery much difference if you do not have any money 
in your pocket what the reason is you do not have it; the fact 
still remains you have not got it; and the best thing you can do 
under the circumstances is to find how you can get the money 
into your pocket. 

Mr. DENISON. If you have not got the money and you are 
discussing the reason for getting it, does not the gentleman think 
you might discuss how you happened not to have any in your 
pocket? It seems to me—— 

Mr. DEWALT. I believe a little discussion might help it, but 
the extraneous discussion in reference to the causes that brought 
about this deficit, in my judgment, went too far afield. Now, 
what is this deficit? Let us get down to that. The revolving 
fund was $500,000,000. That absolutely and actually was ex- 
hausted by the control of the railroads and by the Goyernment. 
They are now asking for $750,000,000 in addition to what they 
have already had. Now, that is a plain proposition. Now, the 
actual deficit that was incurred during the administration is not 
the enormous sum that these gentlemen have been propounding 
to you. It was not $1,000,000,000. It is actually $196,000,000. 
Caused by what? Well, it does not make very much difference 
what it was that caused it unless it was theft. It may have been 
extravagance; it may have been mismanagement; it may have 
been, in some instances, a mistake, and very frequently, no doubt, 
was; but that is not the question. The question is, How are you 
going to meet the deficit, and what are the reasons for raising 
the money? That is the clear, succinct proposition, and nothing 
else. Now, is the deficit $196,000,000? Now, let us look at that 
for a moment. You see, gentlemen, in my humble opinion the 
trouble in this House is just here, that a great many gentlemen, 
while well meaning in their intentions and no doubt fairer and. 
more honest than a great many other people are or propose to be, 
have gone into this subject without examining the figures. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will. 

Mr. BLACK, Does the gentleman understand me to have said 
there was a billion dollar deficit? ; 

Mr. DEWALT. I was not referring to the gentleman at all. 

Mr. BLACK. He misunderstood me, then, because I made no 
such statement. 


Mr. DEWALT. I was not referring to the gentleman at all; 


I was referring to some one else, The trouble is that a great 
many have approached this subject without really knowing what 
the deficit means and how much it is and how it is made up. 
Now, if gentlemen of the committee will take the report and 
turn to page 188 they will see that under the requirements for 
1918 there was a standard return which must be paid to the 


railroads under the provisions of the railroad act. That sum 
was $928,314,000 in round numbers. There was also an ex- 
penditure for additions and betterments of $578,334,000. Now, 
that is not a deficit or a loss, because under the original pro- 
visions of the act itself taking over the railroads the railroads, 
when they are returned to their private control, must pay for 
these betterments and improvements. That is the law. How. 
must they pay for them? They must not pay for them at the 
actual cost thereof, but the act provides that they shall pay, 
for them at the appraisal value; and the act further provides 
that during the time that these betterments are acquired and 
taken into the railroads themselves they shall, if possible, pay 
for them out of their earnings, so that this matter is not con- 
sidered, or should not be considered, a portion of the deficit. 
In addition to that, you have advances to inland waterways of 
$4,361,480; and yet in the calculation of this deficit, amounting 
up to a billion dollars, according to the figures of these gentle- 
men, they say that is a deficit. Why, it is not a deficit at all. 
The inland waterways of the country were taken over provision- 
ally, just exactly as the railroads were taken over, and they 
were taken over under the same terms. 

And these betterments and improvements which are put into 
those inland waterways are under the provisions of that act and 
they must be paid and returned to the Government ultimately. 

Now, take your next item, $51,475,000. That is rather an 
astounding item. But what is that? It is the money loaned to 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford road. The reasons for 
such a loan were quite apparent at the time, and I will merely 
refer to them to say that every man on this committee thought 
there was absolutely nothing else to do under the circumstances, 
They had $43,500,000 already outstanding, notes which were 
due just about the time this railroad legislation was being en- 
forced. At that time also there was the third liberty loan 
pending. It became actually and absolutely necessary that 
there must be a financing of this road’s finances at that time, 
and the Government advanced $43,500,000, taking ample se- 
curity for the same, and at the same time gave $8,000,000 in 
addition thereto for the necessities of the railroad at that time. 
Suppose they had not done that. It is easy to say that the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford would go into bankruptcy. It is 
easy to say, “Let a receiver be appointed.” But there would 
have been a financial panic at that time, and the bankers that 
were carrying these large loans were obliged in some way to 
find a remedy, and the only remedy that could be found at that 
time was the loan from the Government. And yet I hear gen- 
tlemen on this floor to-day calculating that as a part of the 
figure that must make up this deficit. It is amply secured and 
will be returned to the Government in due time. 

Well, now, take that figure, and you find you have 51,557, 
484,000, in round numbers. From those you can exclude the 
items I have already given you, and then if you take the net 
requirements as found on page 188 you will find that the addi- 
tions and betterments for the year 1919 are $290,918,283, which is 
the balance between the amount as specified, of $578,334,119, 
and the amount appropriated by the railroads themselves for 
315 payment of betterments, and you have the item of $290,- 

Mr. BUTLER. Will my good friend answer me a question? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will if I can. Quakers ask questions, you 
know, that other people can not answer. : 

Mr. BUTLER. This is an easy one. 

Mr. DEWALT. All right. 

Mr. BUTLER. We have taken from the Treasury $500,- 
000,000 for railroad purposes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. And we are asking now to take 58750, 000,000. 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. When we get through, how much is it going 
to cost the Government? N 

Mr. DEWALT. I have been trying to show to vou that a 
greater proportion of this is going to come back into the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does my friend have it figured out? I want 
those two figures. : 

Mr. DEWALT. It is going to cost $381,806,904 in order to 
make up this deficit for 1918. 

Mr. BUTLER. I got that from the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. SHERLEY]. But when we are through with it all, settle 
it all up, and wipe it off the slate, how much is it going to cost 
the Government? 

Mr. DEWALT. 
Quaker, can tell. 
Mr. BUTLER. Then, I will say to my friend, it is a hard 


That is something that nobody, not even a 


one, 
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Mr. DEWALT. And for this reason: I say that when you 
make up the estimates for 1919 they are. simply estimates. 
When you make them up for 1918 you have the actual figures. 

Mr. BUTLER. I agree with the gentleman. Excuse me for 
the interruption. - 
~ Mr. DEWALT. It was not an interruption. It was a proper 
inquiry. 7 
Ik you take $881,000,000 as tabulated, by taking the additions 
and betterments, the working capital, the advance to the inland 
waterways, the loan to the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
and then the deficit of $196,000,000, as already said, and you 
have your revolving fund of $500,000,000, an additional appro- 
priation of $381,000,000 is requested to make up that difference. 

Mr. MAYS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Les. 

Mr. MAYS. The railroads have rendered a great deal of 
service to the Government: in carrying troops .and the like. 
Has that all been computed and proper credit given to the Rail- 
road Administration? W. 

Mr. DEWALT... It is taken in the aggregate receipts of the 
railroads for the year 1918; and the gentleman will find them 
on the same page as $782,814,372, and in that item is included 
the amount received for the transportation of troops. 

Nr. MAYS. Is the gentleman informed whether or not those 
charges correspond to charges made by private owners? For 
instance, we carry the boys back for 1 cent a mile to any part of 
the country. How much are the railroads credited for that 
service? - 

Mr. DEWALT. I can not say. I have no definite informa- 
tion on that. l 

Mr. MAYS. . The gentleman can not tell how much they are 
credited for the service in carrying the troops in any instance? 
Mr. DEWALT. I can not. Does not the gentleman recognize 
that that is a collateral issue? After all, let us come down to 
the finite proposition of how much money do you have, how 
much do you need, what is the difference between what you 
have and what you need, and where are you going to get it? 
Mr. MAYS. You have been referring a good deal to this 
deficit of $196,000,000, and I am trying to ascertain the credits 
that might be due the Railroad Administration, if the gentle- 
man is informed, for services rendered to the Government. 

Mr. DEWALT, ‘There is nothing in this report, so far as I 
can ascertain, which gives any detailed statement as to the 
charge for carrying troops and the amount of credit. 

Mr. MAYS. Does not the gentleman realize that that would 
be a pertinent inquiry? 

. Mr. DEWALT. I think it would be. f 

Mr. TILSON. As a matter of fact, were not the usual 
charges made to troops as would be the case with other large 
numbers of people traveling? 

Me: DEWALT. Except that the troops traveled at 1 cent 
a mile. 

Mr. MAYS. Other people paid 3 cents. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
Kentucky to yield 10 minutes to my colleague from Illinois 
[Mr. Denison]. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have used all the time I had. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that my colleague may have 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that his colleague [Mr. Denison] may proceed for 
10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. A 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] spoke a little 
while ago about certain propaganda that was going over the 
country to try to influence Members of Congress in reference 
to the proposed legislation extending the Government control 
of railroads for a period of five years. In that connection I 
want to ask the Clerk to read in my time a short press report 
that I clipped from the Washington Post of January 28. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia objects. 

Mr. LARSEN. I have no objection to the gentleman's incor- 
porating it in the RECORD. 

Mr. DENISON. I will read it myself, to satisfy my friend. 

Mr. LARSEN, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia mean to 
object to his reading it himself under the rule? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The objection is sustained. The present 


occupant of the Chair was of the opinion that the gentleman 


from Illinois had the right to read it in his own time, but the 
parliamentary clerk suggested that the rule was the other way, 
and he is more familiar with it than the Chair. 

Mr. MANN. In the old days that was true. But now you 
might just as well say a man can not read a bill on the floor 
of the House. That has not been the practice since I have been 
a Member of the House. That used to be the old, old practice, 
but it never was a rule, 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman any precedent to show 
that? It is very plain here in the rule as cited by the parlia- 
mentary clerk.. Rule XXX is very clear on that. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, is there not alse~a-rule that 
if objection is made the question ean be submitted to the com- 

ttee? - à 

The CHAIRMAN. There is. 

_Mr. WALSH. I move that the gentleman from Illinois be 
permitted to reađ the article as requested. 

- The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu] that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Den1son] shall be permitted to read the 
article. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois will proceed. 

Mr. DENISON. It is a quotation from Mr. McAdoo. I can 
not understand why there should be an objection to it by the 
gentleman from Georgia. I read: 

ASKS RAIL CONTROL TO AID WATERWAYS—M’ADOO URGES NECESSITY OF 
COORDINATING TWO TRAFFIC SYSTEMS, 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL., January 27. 

W. G. MeAdoo, former Director General of Railroads and former 
Secretary of the Treasury, made public to-day a telegram in which he 
urged five-year Government control of the railroads as a necessity for 
the development of inland waterways and for the coordination of the 
railroads and waterways with the new American merchant marine. 

The telegram was sent in response to an invitation to attend an in- 
land-waterways meeting to-day at Defiance, Ohio. 

The message said, in part: 

“It seems to me futile to expend great sums of money on the de- 
velopment of our inland waterways unless our Government adopts an 
intelligent police about railroad control. The future of waterways de- 
velopment is absolutely dependent upon a government control which 
will enforce the operation of the waterways and the railroads as a 
coordinated and articulated system which will give the perys the 
benefits of an efficient combination of water and rail facilities. 

Upon the return of the railroads to private ownership, which must 
be made within the 21-months period, as the present law provides, 
the cut-throat competition of the railroads under private control with 
the partially develo waterways will effectively destroy water trans- 
portation as heretofore and the people's investment in these facilities 
will continue to be of little if any value. 

“I haye urged the Congress to extend the period of Federal control 
of the railroads for five years because that will give us time to de- 
velop some of the most important existing water routes, coordinate 
them with the railroads, und prove their worth as a part of a great 
American transportation system. 

“The powerful and sleepless forces of reaction are solidly arrayed 
against plan. They will defeat it unless the American people are 
aroused to the situation. My suggestion to you and your associates is 
that you press upon the attention of the Congress the importance of 
the five-year control.” 


Now, I have read this telegram of Mr. McAdoo, which the 
paper states he himself gave to the press, as pertinent to this 
question of propaganda that is going on over the country to try 
to influence Members of Congress to vote for this proposed five- 
year extension of Government control of railroads. Of course 
we all know 

Mr. MAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. No; I have not the time to yield. We all 
know that there are a great many people in this country who are 
interested in the development of inland waterways all through 
the Mississippi Valley and the West, and Mr. McAdoo is evi- 
dently trying to enlist the support of all those who are inter- 
ested in inland waterways in using their influence with the 
Members of Congress to get us to grant this five-year extension 
of Government control, in order to get what they want done 
on the waterways. f 

I mention this and insert it in the Recorp here also for an- 
other purpose. When Mr. McAdoo resigned from his dual po- 
sition with the Government he gave as one of his reasons for 
doing so that he was war weary and worn out and needed a 
rest. He wanted to get “far from the madding erowd's ig- 
noble strife” and recuperate; and so he wrapped his mantle 
about him and silently stole away to sunny southern California, 
where the flowers bloom perpetually and the turmoil of politics 
disturbs not one’s rest and reflections. 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I supposed, and most of us supposed, that 
he was going out there to get away from this perplexing railroad 
question. But we see every day or two Mr. McAdoo sending a 
telegram or making a statement, which he invariably gives to 
the press, in which he urges some interest here, or some interest 
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there, or some interest in some other part of the country, to get 
busy with Members of Congress and urge us to allow his five- 
year extension of Government control. 

All of which shows that while Mr. McAdoo has resigned 
from the offices he held, he has not resigned from his interest 
in the continued control of the railroads by the Government. 
And while he allowed the President to appoint his successor as 
Secretary of the Treasury—a good appointment, too—he him- 
self selected his successor as Director General of Railroads; 
and the new Director General of Railroads was careful to 
make a public statement on the day of his appointment to the 
effect that he was going to carry out Mr. McAdoo’s policies. 
I think that Mr. McAdoo, while he is resting in southern Cali- 
fornia, still has his fingers on the wires that lead to the differ- 
ent agencies of the agitation that is going on over the country. 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. WELTY. Do you know why that telegram was sent? 

Mr. DENISON. I think it is very evident on its face why 
it was sent. 

Mr. WELTY. Does not the gentleman know that it was sent 
In response to an invitation to attend that meeting? 

Mr. DENISON. The paper so states; but they did not invite 
him to go to the newspaper reporters and give his telegram to 
the newspapers before it was sent. [Applause.] 

Now, as to this bill now under consideration: I will vote for 
it, because it seems to be necessary under the obligations we 
assumed when we took over the railroads. I will never vote 
to repudiate any obligation of the Government, however expen- 
sive it may be. But this experiment in Government operation 
of the railroads is going to prove a terribly expensive one to 
the taxpayers of the country. What we should do is not to 
pass any more merely temporary legislation on the railroad 
question, but to get busy as soon as possible and pass such 
necessary permanent legislation as will properly protect the 
interests of the railroad employees and the public and enable 
the railroads to operate their own properties under wise Goy- 
ernment regulation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That to supply a deficiency in the appropriation for 
carrying out the act entitled “An act to provide for the operation of 
transportation systems while under Federal control, for the just com- 
pensation of their owners, and for other 8 approved March 21, 
1918, there is appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, $750,000,000, which shall be in addition to the appro- 
pranon of $500,000,000 made in section 6 of said act, and shall be sub- 

ct in all respects to the same authority for, and restriction of, expendi- 
ture as the said $500,000,000. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. RAYBURN offers the following amendment: Pago 2, line 3, after 


the figures . insert: Provided, That that part of section 
14 of the Federal con 


trol act, approved March 21, 1918, before the first 

proviso, shall be amended to read as follows: “That the period of Fed- 
eral control of railroad and transportation systems herein and hereto- 
fore provided for sha continue until December 31, 1919.’ ” 

Mr. SHERLEY. I make a point of order against that amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MANN. What is the point of order? 
i Mr. SHERLEY. That it is legislation on an appropriation 
ill. 

Mr. MANN. It will not take a minute to dispose of that. This 
is not an appropriation bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I insist that it is an appropriation bill. 

Mr. MANN. It is true that it appropriates money. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is a deficiency appropriation bill, and not 
a bill that legislates in the slightest degree. 

Mr. MANN. In the first place, the gentleman is misiaken 
about what the bill is, although he ought to know. 

Paragraph 2 of Rule XXI says: 


No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill, 
or be in order as an amendment thereto— 


And so forth— 
nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment changing exist- 
ing law be in order. 

Now, what is this bill? Is it a general appropriation bill? 
Why, the gentleman from Kentucky admitted that it was not. 
He.came before the House and asked unanimous consent to call 
it up. This bill was introduced through the basket. It is not a 
general appropriation bill, and I do not think the gentleman from 
Kentucky will contend that it is one of the general appropriation 
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-priate without regard to law for railroads. 


bills. Not only that. The bill itself provides legislation. The 
bill first makes an appropriation of $750,000,000. Then it says— 
which shall be in addition to the appropriation of $500,000,000 made 
in section 6 of said act, and shall be Subject in all respects to the same 
authority for, and restriction of, expenditure as the said $500,000,000. 

That is not an appropriation. That part of this bill is legis- 
lation.. Of course, the whole bill was subject to a point of order. 
There is no authority of law for this appropriation. No one will 
contend that there is any authority of law for the appropriation. 
And being itself subject to a point of order, not being a general 
appropriation bill, and containing legislation as it does, any 
amendment which is germane to the subject matter of this bill 
is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentlemen from Kentucky de- 
sire to be heard on the question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I agree with part of what 
the gentleman from Illinois has said. I do not think this is a 
general appropriation bill, and in introducing the bill through 
the basket and in asking unanimous consent for its considera- 
tion, I did so not believing it was a general appropriation 
bill. I was under the impression—perhaps I should have 
known better—that the rule against legislation was a rule 
against legislation upon an appropriation bill rather than a 
general appropriation bill. In these closing weeks of the ses- 
sion I have not had much time to keep in mind particular rules 
of the House. Looking at the rule I find it relates to general 
appropriation bills. Inasmuch as this does not seem to be a 
general appropriation bill, the point of order that the amend- 
ment is legislation would seem not to be well taken, With the 
permission of the Chair, before waiving the point of order, 
I should like to have the amendment read again, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be again reported, 

The Clerk read as*follows: 

Amendment by Mr. RAYBURN: Page 2, the figures 
500,000,000“ insert “ Provided, That that part of section 14 of 
the Federal control act approved March 21, 1918, before the first 

roviso, shall be amended to read as follows: That the period of 


‘ederal control of railroads and transportation systems herein and 
heretofore provided for shall continue until December 31, 1919.“ 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Here is an appropriation to appropriate 
$750,000,000 for the year ending June 30, 1918, practically. It 
appropriates $750,000,000 in addition to the $500,000,000 already 
appropriated. Now, to say that as a proposition germane to 
that we can not provide as to the time when these roads shall 
be returned, or how long they shall be kept by the Railroad 
Administration, seems to me preposterous. ‘That is what the 
money is for. When we appropriate money we have the right 
to say how long they shall keep the roads, 

Mr. SHERLEY. With due deference to what the gentleman 
from Illinois says, I submit that the bill before the House is 
not a bill undertaking to deal with the policy of the Government 
in connection with railroads. It is not a bill that undertakes to 
legislate on the general subject of railroads. It is a bill mak- 
ing an additional appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. Which is not authorized by existing law. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That may be, but even if the matter be 
subject to a point of order, the rule is that an amendment must 
be germane to the matter that is pending, and the fact that the 
matter pending might be subject to a point of order does not 
throw it open to any sort of an amendment without germane- 
ness. 

Mr. MANN. I fully agree with the gentleman, but what I 
mean is that there being no authority of law for this appro- 
priation, no law having provided for it, we then propose to ap- 
propriate $750,000,000 for the support of railroads, and an 
amendment is in order saying how long that money may be 
used, which is in effect saying how long the railroads shall be 
controlled by the railroad administration. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not think the situation is as the 
gentleman states. This is not simply a bill proposing to appro- 
It is a proposition 
to appropriate $750,000,000 for the same purpose that the 
$500,000,000 was appropriated. I submit that if the original 
bill had been pending by which the $500,000,000 was appro- 
priated it would not have been in order to amend that particu- 
lar paragraph and put in a provision as to the time; that would 
be properly related to the part of the railroad act which fixed 
the time. If the entire matter were pending here it would be 
in order at some place to offer an amendment, but to hold that 
it is germane to offer an amendment as to the time of control 
and the return of the railroads would simply mean that this 


line 3, after 
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appropriation provision carried here throws open the entire 
subject matter and that every matter is germane to the pro- 
yision. For instance, under such construction you might offer 
a provision that certain rates should be in existence for a given 
perlod simply because we are appropriating money; that would 
be to throw the matter wide open without any limit. 

Mr. MANN. It would be in order to add a provision that no 
part of the money—not as a limitation—should be expended 
to a certain date; and in the original bill, where the $500,000,000 
was appropriated, it was quite in order to offer an amendment 
providing that the railroads should not be under the control of 
the Government beyond a certain period. No such amendment 
was offered, because there was another place in the bill where 
that provision was carried. But to say that we haye not au- 
thority to say how long this money shall be available, how long 
the power that uses it shall be in control, I must say is beyond 
my compr on. 

Mr. SHERLET. The gentleman must realize and distin- 
guish between what is desirable and what the rules provide. 

Mr. MANN. I mean as a germane proposition. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It may be in a general appropriation bill 
that it is altogether beyond the comprehension that a man 
would vote for certain moneys without putting legislation with 
it, and yet we constantly doit. Now, I submit, there is presented 
to this House the question of appropriation in accord with the 
appropriation that is made in the original act, and that that 
does not open up the entire field of legislation in connection 
with railroad control. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman still has in his mind that this is 
a part of the regular appropriation. This is legislation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I conceded that it is not a general appro- 
priation bill to which that particular rule applied, but I make 
the point of germaneness. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, may I-make this suggestion 
in regard to the point of order? It is well settled under the 
rules of the House that if a bill is before the House amending a 
certain act of Congress it is not germane to offer an amendment 
affecting another act of Congress. Likewise, if a bill is before 
the House amending a particular section of any act of Congress, 
it is not germane to offer an amendment affecting another sec- 
tion of the same act of Congress. 

The bill under consideration in effect amends section 6 of the 
railroad-control act by increasing the appropriation made avail- 
able in the section appropriating $500,000,000 by increasing it to 
$1,250,000,000. Therefore the améndment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas is in effect to repeal another section of the 
act known as the railroad-control act. 

Therefore, supplementing the argument of my colleague from 
Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], who made a point of order upon the 
subject of germaneness, the amendment is not in order, because 
in effect it repeals another section of the same act, which is not 
touched in the bill under consideration, and therefore is not 
germane under that rule of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. What does the gentleman say on the 
proposition that this is a limitation on the length of time within 
which this money can be used? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I say that it is not a limitation. The 
amendment simply seeks to force the railroads back upon the 
private owners upon the 1st of next January, which is not a 
limitation upon the appropriation. The entire $750,000,000 
might be expended if that amendment were agreed to, and 
therefore it could not be a limitation, provided it was expended 
this year and the railroads were turned back the 1st of January 
next. It is not, strictly speaking, a limitation upon the appro- 
priation. It is substantive legislation changing existing law 
touching the period of Government control. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will permit, 
touching the suggestion contained in his inquiry there is no 
effort made by the language of the amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Raysvurn] to put a limitation upon the time 
‘of expenditure. It would not follow because the railroads 
were turned back that the money could not be expended. The 
expenditure of money bears no direct relationship, either of 
| general law or parliamentary law, to the time when the roads 
shall be turned back. 

Mr. BLACK. Is it not true that if the roads are turned back 
on December 31, 1919, and any of this money remains unex- 
pended that it would then be turned into the Treasury? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is not true as a legal proposition in any 
sense. It would probably be true as a practical proposition, 
but it is not true as a legal proposition. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Rarnunx] made no effort to put it in the form of a 
limitation upon the expenditure. He put it in the form of a 
direct amendment of a provision of existing law contained in 
the railroad-control act. ` 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. If I had the time, I think I could find the 
Chair repeated precedents where the fact that a particular 
section of law is before Congress does not make it in order 
— s amendment to that section to amend other sections of 

e law. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, both of the gentlemen from Ken- 
tucky seem to me to Jabor under a misapprehension as to what 
this bill is. This is not a bill amending a particular section 
of the railroad-administration act. The gentleman says in 
effect that it does something. Very well. That is not within 
the rule; it is not a question of effect at all. The effect may be 
a great many different things from what legislation is. Where 
you have a bill directed toward the amendment of a particular 
section of a law it does not open the door to amend the law 
generally; but this is not directed to the amendment of any 
section of the law. 

Mr. SHERLEY. 
bill—— 

Mr. MANN. Oh, do not say “if he will read the bill,” for I 
have read it a dozen times. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman is unduly sensitive. I did 
not say that in any offensive sense. I suggest that if the gen- 
tleman will read the bill he will find on line 7 and following 
a direct reference to section 6 of said act. It is an amendment of 
that act by increasing the appropriation from $500,000,000 to 
$750,000,000, 

Mr. MANN. The only direct reference to section 6 of the 
act is on the top of page 2, not where the gentleman refers to 
it at all, and there it is part of legislation stating that this 
appropriation shall be expended in the same way that the ap- 
propriation carried in section 6 was to be expended. That is 
not an amendment of the act and it does not purport to be, 
The gentleman has stated this is an appropriation and he has 
repeated now that this is an appropriation, and in the same 
minute says it is pure legislation; that it is an amendment to a 
legislative act. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course, I do not think I said any of those 
things the gentleman says I have. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman to say them. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, the reason I 
referred to line 7 on the first page is that, starting there, the 
bill states: 

There is Be get Hee out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, $750,000,000, which shall be in addition to the appropria- 

m of $500,000,000 made in section 6 of said act. 

Now, that would be just the same as if you had said that you 
amended section 6 of such act by increasing the amount therein 
appropriated from $500,000,000 to $1,250,000,000. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly the gentleman might hare brought a 
bill to the House 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think I have. 

Mr. MANN. Might have reported a bill to the House to 
amend section 6 of the original act and no one would pretend 
that it was an appropriation bill. It would be a legislative 
bill and clearly open to amendment. Now, the gentleman seeks 
to claim it is an appropriation bill in one minute and a legis- 
lative bill in another minute, and hides behind a technical 
defense which does not lie, because this is not an amendment 
to the original act. It is to supplement the original act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
believes it is agreed by all that this does not come under the 
head of a general appropriation bill, and therefore the question 
of new legislation does not apply. The only question, then, is 
as to the germaneness of this particular amendment to the bill. 
Let us just see what this bill proposes to do. It says: 

That to supply a deficiency in the appropriation for carrying out the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the operation of transportation 
systems while under Federal control, for the just compensation of their 
owners, and for other purposes,” approved March 21, 1918, there is 
appropriated, out of DAT a in the Treasury not oth appro- 
printed $750,000,000, which shall be in addition to the appropriation 
of $500,000,000 made in section 6 of said act, and shall be subject in 
all respects to the same authority for, and restriction of, expenditure 
as the said $500,000,000, 

Now, what is this “ restriction of expenditure ” in the original 
act to which the “said $500,000,000” is to be “subject in all 
respects"? By referring to the original act the Chair observes 
that in section 14 of the act the limitation on the period of 
control of the railroads is to be one year and nine months after 
the duration of the war. And if this bill becomes a law in 
its present form the $750,000,000 appropriated will be subject 
to that limitation of time. 

Now, the gentleman from Texas proposes by his amendment 
to change this limit and terminate control on December 31, 1919. 
It seems to the Chair that such an amendment is entirely ger- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


In that connection, if he will read the 
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mane to the bill, and the Chair overrules the point of order. 
The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a substitute to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas desire to 
be heard on his amendment? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I did not know the gentleman wanted to be 
heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is on his feet. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I am willing for the gentleman's substitute 
to be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute offered by Mr. Esch: Add to the bill the following proviso : 
“ Provided, That the President shall not relinquish such control to their 
owners prior to July 1, 1920, without further legislation by Congress.” 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
point of order on that. 

Mr. MANN. Let us dispose of the point of order. 

Mr. RAYBURN I would like to have the point of order dis- 
posed of before I begin my remarks. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That, of course, is legislation 
and not a limitation upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. MANN. This is not an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee has not 
been in the Chamber. This is a legislative bill and comes un- 
der the legislative rules. Everybody, even the chairman of 
the committee, admits it is not a regular appropriation bill, so 
the rules applying to an appropriation bill don ot apply. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the Chair overrule the 
point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman desires to make the point 
of order, the Chair will overrule it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I make it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman say that it will be in 
order on the ground it is a limitation of the appropriation, on 
the ground that he held the amendment of the gentleman of 
Texas 

The CHAIRMAN. That this is no general appropriation bill. 
The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, as far as I am individually 
concerned, I would like to see the railroads go back to private 
control to-morrow. 

But I know, as everybody else does who is acquainted with the 
situation, that that is entirely impracticable. I believe that 12 
more months will give us sufficient time to enact whatever 
needed legislation, that we may turn the railroads back to 
private control. I have heard a good deal said here about an 
extra session of Congress, I say to you that it would be very 
convenient indeed to me, and it would be a source of great 
gratification to spend nine months away from Washington, and 
if I consulted my personal wishes in the matter that is what 
I would want to do. But with as much reconstruction legisla- 
tion before us as there is, entirely untouched by this Congress, 
I believe it would approach a crime for the Congress to remain 
away from Washington until December 1, 1919. 

There should, indeed, be legislation passed before the rail- 
roads are turned back to private control. I believe the Con- 
gress will be called in extraordinary session some time between 
now and the ist of July of this year. I think, therefore, gen- 
tlemen, that with Congress meeting there should be a mile- 
post to which it should work. It would make us definite as 
to the time at which we must pass any legislation, if any is to 
be passed; it would give the railroads themselves and every- 
body connected with them to understand when they were to 
get their property back, and they could get their house in order 
in that way. Therefore I think that at the end of this calendar 
year should be the time and not the middle of a calendar year, 
as suggested in the substitute of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr, Esch. It appears to me that as we are dealing with the 
railroad question, and as we have been treating with the rail- 
road question based upon the calendar year, it would be much 
more fortunate if we would turn the railroads back to private 
control at the end or at the beginning of a calendar year. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes; I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I want to see if I get clearly 
in mind the situation that is now before the committee. The 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Texas is that the 
appropriation that is made herein shall not be made available 
beyond December-31 of this year? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No. My amendment is that the Govern- 
ment control of railroads shall terminate December 31, 1919. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, well; then perhaps I have 
misunderstood. I thought the amendment was that the appro- 
priation should not be available beyond that time. 

Mr, RAYBURN. It has that effect also, but I was quoting 
the language of the amendment. ` 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this lesson in Government operation of 
railroads has, indeed, been a costly and a bitter one. It is 
going to cost us millions upon millions of dollars to ever get 
out of this thing. I believe that we will at least be partially, 
compensated, if not more than compensated, for all the money, 
we have put into this thing and all the money that we will 
lose, by an actual demonstration to the American people of the 
heresy of the whole idea of Government ownership of railroads. 
[Applause.] If growing out of this war can come two things 
that I believe will come, we will, to some extent, be compen- 
sated; not for the blood, of course, that has been shed, but for 
the treasure that we have put into it. 

I believe, as I have just said, that it is the death knell, at 
least for a generation, of the Government ownership of rail- 
roads. And I believe along with that will also be sounded the 
death knell of another thing that I believe would destroy this 
Republic in the end, and that is another heresy, another com- 
panion of autocracy—nniversal military service. I believe that 
if this great and costly lesson, this experience, that we have 
‘had, can kill these two things, then we will indeed be to a great 
extent compensated for this bitter lesson. I hope, therefore, 
this amendment may be adopted. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, section 14 of the Federal control 
act gives the President the power to relinquish the railroads 
or systems of transportation prior to the Ist day of July, 1918, or 
gives him the power in agreement with the owners to relinquish 
them, or he can relinquish them on his own motion. The pur- 
pose of the pending amendment offered by myself is that the 
President shall not relinquish such control to the owners prior 
to July 1, 1920, without the Congress having first legislated with 
reference to them. I am persuaded to offer this amendment be- 
cause of this paragraph in the President's annual message deliv- 
ered at the opening of this Congress. He was talking about the 
railroad situation: i 

Let me say at once that I have no answer ready in the solution of the 
problem. 

He said he had no confident judgment of his own. 


The only thing that is 2 clear to me is that it is not fair 
either to the public or to the owners of the railroads to leave the ques- 
tion unanswered, and that it will presently become my duty to re- 
linquish control of the roads, even before the expiration of the 2 
tory period, unless there should appear some clear prospect in the 
meantime of a legislative solution. . 

I believe that with the amendment I have offered Congress 
will be given the opportunity of determining upon a legislative 
solution. The amendment offered by my colleague [Mr. RAY- 
BURN] asks for a relinquishment of the roads by the ist of 
January next, irrespective of whether or not Congress shall have 
enacted the necessary legislation so that they can go back into 
private ownership without destruction, without the fear of 
bankruptcy, and without the disturbance of business. 

I do not know whether there will be an extra session or not. 
Nobody here seems to know. If there is no extra session, then 
there will be only one month, the month of December, in which 
Congress could pass legislation to turn the roads over by the 
ist of January. That is a contingency which we ought to avoid. 
Under the amendment I have suggested we will have the extra 
session, if an extra session is called, to consider this legislation, 
and we will have the long session beginning next December to 
consider the problem, and I am confident that Congress will find 
a solution of it before the 1st day of July, 1920. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, whenever you mention Govern- 
ment ownership you make some people very happy and you 
make some other people almost froth at the mouth with anger. 

Let me say to you, gentlemen, if you will look into history, 
you will find that Government ownership of railroads has 
rarely ever come about by reason of anybody’s favoring it as 
an academic question, nor has it been prevented by opposing 
it in the same way. It comes by reason of circumstances and 
conditions in spite of the opinions of men. It is but a little 
while since Mr, Ackworth, of England, one of the most cele- 
brated private-ownership advocates in the world, came before 
our joint subcommittee in opposition to Government ownership 
of railroads in this country, and while he was here denouncing 
it England determined to go to Government ownership, not as 
a matter of argument or choice, but as a matter of compulsion 
growing out of the war conditions. 

Mr. ESCH. The nationalization of the railroads in England 
has not been done yet by any act of Parliament. It is only a 
declaration of Mr. Winston Churchill the other day 
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Mr. SIMS. No bill has passed, but the English Government 
have come to the conclusion that it will have to be done, Mr. 
Ackworth to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr, ESCH. That is quite different. 

Mr. SIMS. I am not unalterably opposed to Government 
ownership, as is the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY]. 
I am not unalterably opposed to private ownership. I am not 
unalterably in favor of either the one or the other, but I am 
unalterably in favor of doing whatever is necessary for the 
good of the whole country, regardless of the prejudice and 
ignorance of some individuals. Those countries that have gov- 
ernment ownership do not have exclusive government owner- 
ship. They have government ownership in part and private 
ownership in part, and both systems are operated in the same 
countries, and neither has destroyed the other. When we had 
the bill up for consideration for operation of the railroads for 
war purposes some gentlemen came to me and said, “I am for 
this bill because it means Government ownership.” I said, 
“You do not know what will be the result. If it is a great suc- 
cess, it may be used as an argument in favor of continuing it 
permanently. But if it is not a suecess in the opinion of the 
people it will be used as the greatest argument against Goy- 
ernment ownership that has ever been presented.” The rail- 


roads were not taken over to bring about Government owner-, 


ship nor to prevent it. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Sueetey] stated succinctly and clearly and with sufficient elab- 
orateness why it was necessary to take over the operation of the 
railroads in order to win the war. It furnishes no conclusive 
argument either in favor of or against permanent Government 
ownership as a policy of the country in time of peace. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. How long does the gentleman think the Govern- 
ment ought to keep the railroads? 

Mr. SIMS. I am opposed to both the proposed amendments. 
I gave this question the most deliberate consideration when 
the law was passed which required the roads to be returned in 
not more than 21 months after the proclamation of peace. Nine- 
teen hundred and twenty will be no time for legislation on the 
whole railroad problem, and we all know it, for each one of you 
will advocate the theory most popular in your district, and no 
one can tell what will happen during the period of reconstruc- 
tion, when we will have to legislate on what will be absolutely 
necessary on account of return of peace conditions and rail- 
road legislation will figure only indirectly in the reconstruction 
program. 

I have read and studied carefully the position of Mr, Walker 
D. Hines regarding this question. He has been a railroad man 
all his life and is one of the ablest railroad lawyers in the 
United States. He makes what I regard as an unanswerable 
argument in favor of the proposition that it will be best for the 
railroads and best for the country that Government control 
should be continued beyond the election in 1920, so as not to 
make it a Democratic or Republican issue or any other kind of 
political issue. I placed in the Recorp to-day, with the consent 
of the House, an address by Judge Prouty, director general of 
railway valuation, who was on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for many years, and nobody has a doubt as to his hon- 
esty, ability, and sincerity, and he says that Goyernment con- 
trol ought to continue for at least three years, and gives reasons 
ample, able, and practical why the Government should con- 
tinue its control. I am opposed to both amendments and ask 
that both be voted down. [Applause.] 

As an extension of my remarks, for which I have consent, I 
beg to say that the practical solution of rail and waterway 
transportation problems can not be reached in a day, nor in a 
month, nor in a year, nor in two years, if the solution is to be 
a wise and a practicable one. The present system, or rather lack 
of system, is the haphazard growth of three-quarters of a cen- 
tury in the experiment of attempting to perform Government 
functions and the discharging of Government duties to the 
whole people through private profit-seeking corporate agencies. 
It has not been a complete failure nor has it proved to be a com- 
plete success. But no country can develop to its capacity with- 
out the highest and most successful development of its trans- 
portation facilities, 

In the very nature of things the public interest requires 
the greatest amount of service for the least possible expendi- 
ture. On the other hand, private interest and private invest- 
ment seek to secure the largest possible profits in its invest- 
ments in proportion to service rendered. There always has 
been and there always will be irrepressible conflicts between 
public and private interests in all attempts on the part of gov- 
ernments to discharge their proper and legitimate functions 


through private agencies, which agencies are to receive their 
reward by permitted exploitation of the people served by them, 
Such relations are unnatural and never have been and never 
will be satisfactory to the public so exploited. 

The people have a right to demand, and are demanding, that 
transportation be furnished at its actual cost; and if this can 
not be done without Government ownership they are ready to 
pay the price. The people are getting tired of having their bur- 
dens increased simply to further increase the incomes of idle 
capitalists on their idle capital. We hear much of what ought 
to be done to attract the idle capital of the idle capitalists, but 
the sum and substance of what should be done, zrom the rail- 
road viewpoint and all those who agree with them, is simply to 
increase rates; and if in this way you do not at first succeed, 
then “try, try again.” Every increase of rates means that the 
carrier gets more money than he has been getting for doing 
exactly the same thing. The increase thus given the carrier, 
without increased or additional service rendered, is in its very 
nature an unearned increment, except to the extent of increased 
costs of operation, if any. But interest on bonds and dividends 
on stocks are in no sense costs of operation justifying increased 
rates to meet same, and should never be considered in rate 
making further than to avoid a confiscatory rate. If I loan 
money on a farm and take a mortgage to secure it, I have no 
right to have any voice in the rent a tenant should pay the 
owner of the farm, nor has the owner any right, legal or moral, 
to increase the rental rate on the farm simply because he has 
for his own benefit placed a mortgage on the farm. So far as 
the tenants of a mortgaged farm are concerned, the interest 
on the mortgage is in no sense a fixed charge as against the 
tenant that in law or morals can justify an increased rental 
charge. The tenant is the patron or user of the farm just as 
the freight payer or passenger is the patron and user of the 
railroad ; and the fact that the road is or is not mortgaged cuts 
no figure as to the amount the road is to receive for its services. 

The mortgage debt and accumulated interest constitute a fixed 
charge on the farm only as to the owner who made the mortgage.’ 
But if the farm owner can not pay the interest, taxes, and other 
charges on the farm he has no right to increase his rent charge 
simply in order to enable him to do so. The loaner of the money 
has his remedy by foreclosure and sale of the farm, and the 
only remedy the owner of the farm has is to sell the farm and 
in this way end his unwise investment. If the produce grown 
on the farm should so advance in price as to materially reduce 
the quantity of such produce necessary to pay the rental charge, 
it would be but justice to the owner of the farm to increase his 
rent proportionately, regardless of whether or not the farm was 
mortgaged. 5 

In so far as applicable the same relation exists as between the 
bondholder and the patrons of the railroad. The rates, fares, 
and charges haye no relation to the bonds or interest on bonds. 
The rates and charges have relation only to the service rendered 
and received. But on account of stocks being issued with a par 
money value expressed in the face of the stock certificate, the 
public mind has come to regard it as a certificate of financial 
investment instead of a certificate of title or ownership in the 
particular corporation issuing it. It is in effect similar to a 
deed to an undivided interest in a tract of land, but instead of 
saying one-twentieth undivided interest,“ it says in effect 
“one hundred dollars“ in the total value of the whole corporate 
property of the issuing corporation. When these shares of stock 
are dealt in on the stock markets they are quoted at so many 
dollars per share, but the share being measured in terms of 
money instead of in terms of corporate ownership, the stock is 
in this way regarded by the public as indieating whether or not 
the issuing road is in good or bad financial condition. Nearly 
all stock shares are issued in the par value of $100 per share, 
and the unsophisticated public read it and understand it to mean 
that the issuing corporation has received $100 in money for the 
one share of its capital stock, and that this $100 is in the treas- 
ury of the corporation or has been invested in permanent tangible 
property devoted to corporate uses. 

From this conception of stock issues, when a share of stock 
in a railroad company is quoted at less than $100 the public 
mind automatically jumps to the conclusion that the particular 
railroad company is a losing proposition and the stock in it 
is a bad investment. If, on the other hand, the $100 share of 
stock is quoted in the stock market at above par, the public 
jumps to the conclusion that that particular railroad is pros- 
perous and that its stock is a good investment. This condition 
of the public mind has been used in stock manipulation in such 
a way as to boom or depress a particular stock on the stock 
exchange, with no regard whatever to the real financial condi- 
tion of the issuing corporation. ‘These stock manipulations 
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have so adversely affected the market value of railroad stocks 
as to greatly impair the credit of railroads, in so far as the 
daily stock sales quotations are concerned. 

If anyone will take the trouble to look at the daily quotations 
of railroad stocks on the New York Stock Exchange, he will 
see that a very small per cent of the stocks of railroads are 
quoted at or above par. This situation leads to the belief on 
the part of the public that railroad property is actually declin- 
ing in value, when, in fact, such is not the case. In nine cases 
out of ten the railroad corporate property is not worth in excess 
of its bonded indebtedness and the unmanipulated market value 
of its stocks. 

The organized security holders, or those claiming to represent 
$17,000,000,000 of bonds and stocks in railroads, have the hardi- 
hood and the boldness to ask Congress to pass a law requiring 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to allow the railroads to 
put in schedules of rates and fares that will, in effect, guar- 
antee such a return on railroad property as will, in the minds 
of investors, make their securities more desirable than any 
other competing forms of security investments in the money 
markets of the world. Such a proposition, in practical effect, 
means to take from those who have but little and give those 

who have much in order that they may haye more abundantly. 
All increases in rates must be borne by either the producer 
or the consumer, or by both, If the rates on wheat from the 
Mississippi River section to the Atlantic seaboard section are 
increased by 10 cents per bushel, the farmer producing the wheat 
must sell it at 10 cents lower per bushel if the price of flour on 
the Atlantic seaboard is not to be increased. But if the wheat 
grower does not sell his wheat any lower, then the consumer 
of flour on the Atlantic seaboard has got to pay 10 cents higher 
for the flour from a bushel of wheat than he did before the 
freight rate was increased. But what will more probably hap- 
pen will be that the farmer will sell wheat 5 cents lower and 
the consumer will pay 5 cents higher for his flour. 

If we look into the history of railroad construction in its 
pioneer stages in this country, it will be found that as a general 
rule the initial stock issues were equal to or exceeded the in- 
vestment values of the railroads. In other words, the corporate 
property values were not more than, but more often were much 
Jess than, the stock issues of the companies. On this account 
new or additional issues of stocks did not find ready sale. 
When such was the case resort was had to issues of bonds 
secured by mortgage on the corporate property, and quite often 
a bonus issue of stock was made and the purchaser of a bond 
received a certain amount of this stock as a bonus. The cor- 
poration thus increased its indebtedness and also increased its 
stock issue without increasing its corporate property by the sum 
of its stock and bond issue. Such a course of financing could 
not result otherwise than to reduce the market value of all the 
outstanding stock, unless in the meantime the unearned incre- 
ment in the value of the corporate property had increasetl 
equal to the bonus stock issue, This was rarely the case. Often 
the bonds so issued were sold to a construction company for 
below par, or else a contract was made with the construction 
company so much above what the construction was really worth 
and paid for in the bonds of the railroad company at par. 
Often, after the pioneer stages of stock and bond issues had 
passed, the credit of the particular company had been so im- 
paired that a receivership followed and refunding operations 
were resorted to, by which the outstanding bond issues were 
reduced in order to reduce fixed charges, but often the stock 
issues were really increased to such an extent that even after 
receivership and refunding operations were resorted to there 
remained an outstanding stock and bond issue far in excess of 
the then actual value of the corporate property. 

The history of private corporation ownership, construction, 
and operation of railroads in the United States shows that the 
failures, the receiverships, the refunding operations, the fore- 
closure proceedings, watered-stock issues, and other high- 
finance schemes that have been resorted to exceed those of all 
the rest of the world combined, exclusive of England, where 
private ownership has heretofore universally prevailed, but 
where private ownership is soon to end and forever. 

As late as 1916, in a hearing held by the Joint Subcommittee 
of the Senate and House, commonly referred to as the Newlands 
committee, it was authoritatively stated that more than 40,000 
miles of railroads in the United States were then in the hands 
of receivers. A mileage exceeding the total mileage of all roads 
in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland combined, exceeding 
the total mileage of all of the Republic of France, exceeding by 
two or three times the total mileage of Italy, and equal to or 
nearly equal to the total mileage of all railroads in the German 
Empire. I defy any man to point out a single case where a re- 


ceiver was appointed that the condition of the railroad for which 


the receivership was sought was alleged and proven to be due to 
and caused by any act or order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or any act or order of any State commission, or to any 
law passed by Congress or by any State legislature. 

There were many receiverships prior to the passage of the 
act by Congress creating the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and prior to the creation of any State commission. 

Mr. Chairman, there has existed for many years a general be- 
lief that the railroads In this country are vastly overcapitalized. 
The existence of this belief started the movement that finally 
resulted in the enactment of the law by Congress for the physical 
valuation of the railroads. That work has been carried on now 
for several years and is now approaching completion. If this, 
physical valuation when finished convinces the public that the 
railroads are not oyercapitalized, and thus removes from the 
minds of the people their firm conviction to the contrary, the re- 
sult will justify the vast expense incurred in connection with the 
valuation work. It will do more to bring about that state of 
good feeling and cooperation that ought to exist between the 
railroad corporations and the public than anything else that I 
can imagine, But, on the contrary, if it does show what the 
public generally believes, that the railroads are vastly overcapi- 
talized and that the people for all these many years have been 
paying rates on a vast volume of watered stocks and bonds, noth- 
ing can prevent or stay the public demand for the immediate 
condemnation and taking over of the railroads in this country 
by the Government. 

In that way the water can all be squeezed out, and even if 
the Government should immediately sell or lease the roads to 
private corporations for operation it could do it on such terms 
and conditions as would thereafter forever prevent any future 
capitalization of any unearned increment or any rate making 
based on increased value of rights of way and tangible terminal 
property, and as proprietor could and would require such terms 
and conditions of operation and service as would tend to de- 
velop the country as a whole, and would regard all the rail- 
roads in the United States as a single national instrument of 
transportation in cooperation with all inland river and lake 
waterway transportation facilities, and require the railroads 
to also cooperate with all coastwise ocean transportation com- 
panies, and also all American chartered and owned overseas 
ship transportation companies in such a way as to make for 
the building up and maintaining of the greatest possible domestic 
and foreign commerce of the United States. 

As the Government-controlled railroads are now receiving 
the largest net return upon an average that they have ever re- 
ceived, I can not see how it can be against their interest or that 
of their owners to continue the status quo for several years 
longer. If not for five years, then for three years after the 
proclamation of peace. By that time the valuation work will 
be completed, reconstruction and readjustment will have been 
completed, and we will all know better what ought to be done 
in the way of comprehensive legislation than we can possibly, 
know in the short time limit provided for in the present Gov- 
ernment-control act, approved March 21, 1918. ‘Therefore, I 
think it will be to the best interest of the public and also to 
the best interest of the great body of the security holders of the 
railroads to continue Federal control of the railroads for five 
years, but if not for so long a time as that, it certainly ought 
to continue until January 1, 1922. 

Mr. SHERLET. Mr. Chairman, may I get some agreement in 
regard to debate on these two amendments. I do not desire, 
considering the immense importance of the subject, to unduly, 
curtail debate, but I do want to make progress. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I realize that the hour is 
late, and I am as anxious to get away as others, but I would like 
five minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on these two amendments and amendments thereto 
close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the two amendments and amend- 
ments thereto close in 30 minutes. Is there objection? | 

Mr. SUMNERS. Reserving the right to object, may I ask the 
chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Kentucky, if I 
can have five minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I shall not undertake to parcel out the time, 

Mr. SUMNERS. I want to suggest to the chairman of the 
committee that this is one of the most important matters that 
the Congress has been called upon to consider, and now it comes 
up here under the five-minute rule 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is a good reason for defeating both 
amendments. 

Mr. SUMNERS, Will the gentleman yield for a further sug- 
gestion? The Members of the House want full information. I 
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have not had any information here which convinces me that I 
ought now to vote on this question. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The plea that the gentleman makes in re- 
gard to debate relates to the wisdom of offering amendments to 
this bill. Mr. Chairman, I renew my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on these two amendments and 
amendments thereto close in 30 minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I feel that I 
ought not to take five minutes of your time at this hour of the 
day, but this is one of the most important matters that has 
come before Congress in many weeks and many months. 

These amendments provide that the railroads of the country 
shall not be turned back to their owners until further legislation 
by Congress, with a limit of time. The President has power to 
call Congress together at any time if he wants legislation on 
that subject. If he wants to turn back the railroads to the 
owners within the next 90 days or 6 months, he has the power 
to call Congress together for that purpose and get that legis- 
lation. Neither the President nor Members of Congress can 
run a bluff on one or the other. He has certain rights, and he 
can not say that Congress has not given him the power that he 
asked for, because he can get it if he asks for it. Let me tell 
you, my good friends, what the retention of the railroads by 
the Government means to the taxpayer, and it is pretty near 
time that the Congress of the United States should be giving 
some consideration to the taxpayer, who has had none for the 
past two years in this body. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is not anything in the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu] that would 
prevent the Congress from enacting legislation for 30 days, if it 
was able to do it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am not really speaking against the gentle- 
man’s amendment, but I am calling the attention of the House to 
the fact that the President has the right to get the power he needs, 
if he will ask for it at any time. He has been doing this in the 
past, and has been asking for more power than he was really 
entitled to, and getting it at that. The folly of the United 
States Government taking over the railroads during this war is 
costing the taxpayers of this country how much? Two million 
dollars a day right now. 

Mr. JUUL. Three. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman says three, but $750,000,000 
for 365 days is not very far from $2,000,000 a day. That is 
what it has cost for 1918. 

Mr. JUUL. But there is $500,000,000 in addition to that. 

Mr. FORDNEY. In addition to the $750,000,000 loss which I 
speak of, we are called upon to collect from the taxpayers the 
50 per cent passenger fare increase, and the 25 per cent increase 
on freight rates for six months, which amounts to $500,000,000. 
The money collected by the railroads of this country for 1916 
in passenger fares, in round numbers, amounted to $800,000,000. 
Fifty per cent of that is $400,000,000 and for one-half of the 
year it is $200,000,000. The money collected in freight by the 
railroads for the year 1916, in round figures, was $2,400,000,000. 
Twenty-five per cent of that is $600,000,000 and six months would 
be $300,000,000. The $300,000,000 in freight and the $200,- 
000,000 in passenger fares for six months amounts to $500,000,000 
in 1918 that the Government has had with which to meet their ex- 
penses in their tomfoolery in handling the railroads of the 
country, in addition to the $750,000,000 loss, and that is the debt 
that the taxpayers of this country are called upon to make good 
for the mistake of the Federal Government in taking over the 
railroads during the year of 1918. 

The Government is handling not only the railroads but the 
telegraph lines. I received a letter to-day from a business man 
in my home town, who states that he sent a telegram to a busi- 
ness firm in Chicago that had been in business there many 
years, whose address was in the city directory and in the tele- 
phone directory, and word came back 24 hours after he had sent 
the telegram that the firm could not be found in the city of 
Chicago. Three days later the telegram reached the firm by 
mail. That is Government ownership of telegraph and tele- 
phone lines for you. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, Chairman, I hope both of these amend- 
ments will be defeated. I am frank to say that I am more 
against the amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAY- 
BURN] than I am against the amendment of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Esca]. With all of the reconstruction legisla- 
tion that is referred to in a nebulous sort of way by the news- 
papers and by the Members of Congress I believe there is no 
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question which approaches in importance the railroad question, 
which must be solved by the next incoming Congress. Is there a 
Member of the House or of the Senate who is able to rise in his 
place to-day on the floor of either body and offer the solution 
that must finally be adopted by Congress in dealing with the 
railroad question? With all due respect to the intelligence of 
Members of both Houses, I believe I am well within the truth 
when I say that no Member yet has in his mind the entire and 
complete solution of the railroad question; but we are all agreed 
on this proposition, that we can not afford to turn the railroads 
back to private ownership in the same situation, under the same 
economic conditions, and with the same laws in. force as existed 
prior to the time when they were taken over. This amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Rayburn] is hurled at us 
within 10 days of the time when this Congress must adjourn. 
There is not the slightest possibility of enacting any legislation 
at this session of Congress to deal with the railroad question. 
Are we able to predict when the President may call Congress into 
extra session? 

I agree with the gentleman from Texas that our personal 
convenience or inconvenience ought not to be consulted in de- 
termining whether there shall be an extra session either in the 
spring, the summer, or the coming autumn, but we know if the 
Senate adopts the policy that the House has agreed to and 
passes these appropriation bills that it is safe to predict that 
the extra session will not be called until well on in the summer, 
and possibly in the autumn. Even if there is an extra session 
of Congress called in the summer or autumn months, with the 
reorganization of the House under the incoming Republican 
majority, with the appointments of the committees, with the 
necessary delays incident to the hearings in the various com- 
mittees of the House and Senate on the railroad question, de- 
lay will be inevitable. It will take considerable hearings before 
the House committee will be able to report a comprehensive 
bill, for we have in the last two months been having hearings 
on the packing industry with no bill reported yet. We held 
hearings for a month in framing the railroad-control act and 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce has been en- 
gaged for two months holding hearings and to-day announce 
that they can not even report a bill at this session of Congress 
dealing with the railroad question. In view of this situation, it 
seems to me we ought not to consult our prejudices either for 
or against any bill in reference to Government ownership, but 
we ought to deal with this question in a business, hard-headed, 
sensible manner, and it is sensible to conclude that we can not 
legislate in all reasonable probability by the Ist of next Decem- 
ber or the Ist of next January to take care of the railroad 
situation. 

Mr, DOWELL rose. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am against the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin because no man now knows whether 
it is possible to turn the railroads back to their owners prior 
to July 1, 1920, and if his amendment is adopted we can not 
turn them back unless Congress directs the President to do so. 
If in the meantime Congress is able to enact legislation or if 
the economic situation develops so it might be wise to turn 
back the control by July 1, 1920, certainly the President ouglit 
not to be restricted in his authority to do so, and I think we 
can assume that the President will not do so if the economic 
situation is such as to make it unwise, and for that reason I 
hope both amendments will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expiréd. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I crave the attention of the 
committee for five minutes. I believe this bill ought to pass 
without amendment just as it is reported from the committee. 
[Applause.] I believe it will pass the Senate—I hope it will 
and I believe it would be signed by the President. Now, then, 
the ist of January next you are on the eve of the presidential 
election. 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

Mr. CANNON. What is this? 

Mr. MADDEN, Nineteen hundred and nineteen. 

Mr. CANNON. When do we elect the President? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. CANNON. On the eve of a presidential election. You 
will be looking about to hold your convention on the Ist of 
July and nominations will have to be made. We have got a 
Republican House; we have not two-thirds and we could not 
pass it over the President's veto, and you could not pass any- 
thing over his veto in the Senate. God knows whether it is 
Republican or Democratic. [Laughter.] There you are. Now, 
then, when you begin to undertake to enact legislation to regu- 
late railroads, when they are to be turned back, it is impracti- 
cal to do it, in my judgment, between this and the next presi- 
dential election, because up to that time Woodrow Wilson will 
remain President. Now, let us cut off these two little bombs 
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that are thrown in here—one for the ist of January arbitrarily 
to quit, as we can not enact legislation between this and that 
time, and the other for the 1st of July, that we shall not turn 
back before the 1st of July. We have got to have this money if 
we float these bonds, and God knows we owe the money and 
without it we are on the eve of a panic, and if we refuse the 
railroads this money and drive the strong roads to compete with 
the Government at 7 and 8 per cent interest, there will be 
nothing doing with the liberty drive. 

I say let us do what it is practicable to do. And then when 
it becomes proper to legislate, and the time is right, we can 
legislate. We have got the votes. [Applause.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr, Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, on March 21, 1918, while we 
were under the stress and emergency of war, Congress passed an 
act taking over the railroads and authorizing the Government 
to keep them until the war was concluded and for a year and 
nine months thereafter, providing that the President might turn 
them over in the meantime if he elected so to do. 

The one controlling reason with me is that the question is too 
large to vote on without having any chance to consider it. It 
does not involve a man’s views as to whether he is in favor of 
Government ownership or against it. Each Member can with 
perfect propriety be for or against Government ownership and 
stand side by side and vote these two undigested amendments 
down. No committee has considered them. They are too wide 
in scope to adopt them without either committee or other con- 
sideration. The debate is already limited to 30 minutes. I sub- 
mit it is preposterous to try to settle the whole railroad situation 
in 30 minutes. We should not do a foolish thing by voting for 
either one of these undigested amendments. I do not want to 
be disrespectful at all in that, but we have not had the time to 
study them. If I were forced to cast a vote right now on either 
one of these amendments, it would be a vote under compulsion 
and without information enough to cast an intelligent vote. 
I submit we should not be forced to vote on a proposition so 
important without any information. The gentleman from Texas 
(Mr, Raysurn] may have sufficient information to cast an in- 
telligent vote on it. I have no doubt he has, or he would not 
have offered the amendment. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
IMr. Esch] may have sufficient information to vote on his 
amendment. I do not controvert the fact that he has it. But 
what I do say is that while the power reposes in the President 
to turn them back or hold them, and while the law says they 
may be held for one year and nine months after the declaration 
of peace, I can not see any grave necessity for coming in here 
and forcing the House to vote on a proposition until we have 
had some information on it. [Applause.] 

I do not profess to have all the information on this. The 
only way I know how to do and the only course I know how 
to follow is, that when I do not know what to do, do nothing. 
Now I am not going to do anything on either of these two 
amendments except to vote squarely against them, untii such 
time as these matters can be brought in here in an orderly way. 
This is not too much for the membership to ask. This is not 
too much to expect. We can at least preserve our self-respect 
by voting them down. Men may say it is proper to turn the 
railroads over to-morrow, and these large appropriations tug 
strongly at all of us to do that. Others may want to have Gov- 
ernment ownership forever. The railroad employees think they 
want that. But I repeat that there is no emergency here to 
do either one of these things. The President under the law 
can hold them or can turn them over to-morrow, if he wants to 
do so, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
question? 

Mr. FERRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
President will do that? 

Mr. FERRIS. I have not the slightest idea. The gentle- 
man’s opinion on it is better than mine, if he has any opinion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes, 

Mr, BARKLEY. In the testimony of the Director General 
before the Appropriations Committee he stated that there was 
hardly any probability, in his opinion, that they would be 
turned over before next fall, if then. He ought to be in posi- 
tion to know something about it. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I am through, other than to 
Say that I hope the House will do the sensible thing and vote 
down both of these amendments, and not do the revolutionary 
thing of adopting some plan here that no one knows whether 
it is the right or wrong plan. 


May I ask the gentleman a 


Is there a probability that the 


Mr. SUMNERS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for Pay minutes. 

. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to attach 
to the bill under consideration either of the amendments aie 
Let us see how these amendments present themselves to the 
average Member of the House now called upon to act with re- 
gard to them under the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Raysurn]. If there is no extra session, the 
railroads go back under private control without any further 
legislation, which no one seems to favor. If there is an extra 
session of Congress it can deal deliberately and understand- 
ingly with the conditions under which the railroads may go back 
under private control, and at the same time with at least some 
knowledge of what it is doing, can fix the time when private 
control shall begin. 

In so far as the position of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Esch! is concerned, if I understood its provisions, he 
would now commit the House to the proposition that, notwith- 
standing the fact that we may later determine that the railroads 
should go back under private control prior to July 1, 1920, what 
is done to-day by adopting his amendment would have to be 
undone in order that that thing could happen. I have no doubt 
that my distinguished colleague from Texas, a member of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, and who has given 
a great deal of thought to the various phases of the railroad ques- 
tion, is now prepared to act upon a judgment made up from facts 
known to himself; but the Members of the House not members of 
that committee this minute do not even have the advantage of 
following a committee that has investigated the question and re- 
ported upon its investigation, Ordinarily, when a committee— 
one of the great committees, like the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce—that has had these particular matters 
under consideration comes in and makes its recommendation to 
the House in the form of proposed legislation, those of us who 
have not had the same cpportunities for exhaustive investigation 
that the members of these committees have had yield largely to 
the judgment of the committee. That is done every day. 

But we have here no proposition presented with the indorse- 
ment of a committee. On the contrary, we have before us two 
distinct amendments offered by two members of the same com- 
mittee, and with regard to both of which the only other member 
of the committee whom I have heard speak is in opposition. 
And this is no ordinary amendment either which is submitted to 
us under five-minute discussions, Without explanation as to the 
benefit of what the proponents of these amendments may know, 
without any advance knowledge that the amendments would be 
offered, with no two members of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee in expressed agreement, we are asked this 
minute to say when the railroads shall go back under private 
control. I submit that there are not a dozen Members sitting 
here to-day who could face their constituencies and say that 
when they cast their votes on that question, if they voted for 
either amendment, they had an independent judgment upon the 
subject voted upon. 

I regret very much to oppose these amendments, but I can not 
see any common sense in fixing the date now. As I said be- 
fore i 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS. In a minute. If we do not have an extrg 
session everybody knows that the railroads under the amend- 
ment of my colleague from Texas go back under private control 
without any legislation, and nobody wants that, and if we haye 
an extra session, the extra session, dealing with the question of 
the conditions under which the railroads go back under private 
control, can deal with the questions now submitted to us, and we 
ean do it with deliberation and more understandingly than is 
now possible. This is too important a matter and the responsi- 
bility is too great to be dealt with in this sort of a way. Think 
of a Congress disposing of this far-reaching, stupendous ques- 
tion within less than an hour’s deliberation, divided into five- 
minute discussions, and that, too, when the date fixed for the 
going into effect of what it is proposed to have us do is almost 
a year in the future. i 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SUMNERS. In a moment. Now, in regard to the amend- 
ment offered by the other distinguished member of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Esch, we know that if in the judgment of the Mem- 
bers of Congress later on, based upon facts, we conciude that 
these railroads ought to go back under private control in July, 
1920, we can say so between now and that time by proper legis- 
lation, based upon a knowledge of the facts. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY rose. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized. d : 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
‘I appeal to the sober judgment of the House and not to its 
predilections. I insist that on a matter that is fraught with 
such consequences to the people of America as this matter is we 
owe it to ourselves in our responsible positions to vote judgment 
and not predilections, and there is not a man here who is pre- 
pared to say that we have that information as a body, as a 
-whole body, that would warrant us in now voting for either of 
the proposals that have been offered by the gentleman from 
‘Texas or the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Now, there is one thing that this House is practically agreed 
upon, judging by the speeches made here to-day. They are 
practically agreed upon the necessity of appropriating additional 
money for the purposes indicated. They are not agreed as to 
when we shall give the roads back, if we give them back, or as 
to the terms under which we give them back, if we give them 
back, or how long we will make the experiment to see if we 
shall ever give them back or not. 

It seems to me to stamp all of us as men who trifle with 
matters of great moment to ask us, without any report of a 
committee, without consideration of the merits, to vote upon 
these two propositions. I have my own opinion as to what ought 
to be done in connection with the railroads, but it is an opinion 
that I hope is subject to change upon greater information. I 
assume that my position is pretty nearly that of every man 
here. You may have a predilection one way or the other, but 
you do not accomplish anything voting it now. About the only 
effect I can see of adopting either amendment here is to make 
impossible this legislation that all of us agree ought to be passed 
in regard to the appropriation. [Applause.] If you want to 
deny any relief in the way of an appropriation, and do not want 
to be bold enough to oppose the appropriation as such, a good 
way to do it is to put on matters in these closing hours of the 
session that are sure to prevent the final action of Congress upon 
the bill that is presented. I have been fair and frank with the 
House, I brought the bill here without undertaking by special 
rules to tie it up, believing that the judgment of the House would 
be sufficient to hold it to a consideration of a matter that was 
pressing and not to have it go off on other matters. I beg of the 
House that they may realize the seriousness of the amendments 
that are proposed, and that we do not let our predilections rather 
than our mature judgments determine us. There are conditions 
that are always stronger than the views of men. Those condi- 
tions control sensible, thinking men. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Esch] proposes a negative, back-handed arrange- 
ment that the railroads shall not be turned back before July 
of next year unless there is remedial legislation in the mean- 
time. I am not prepared to say that conditions may not arise 
under which they ought not to be turned back whether there is 
legislation or not. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. In view of the President’s frank statement to 

the House about the uncertainty and the desire for legislation, 
does the gentleman think it would do any harm to postpone the 
return of the railroads, within the 21 months, until Congress has 
an opportunity to legislate? 
Mr. SHERLEY. By that you simply invite the postpone- 
ment of such legislation to a very much later period than 
possibly would otherwise happen. Now, I think it is perfectly 
manifest—I have no right to speak on behalf of the administra- 
tion or the President, but I have a right to look facts in the 
face—that it is absolutely necessary for many reasons that 
Congress shall be in session long before next December. There 
are many conditions that will require it. Why we should at- 
tempt now to put legislation upon a bill that will have no other 
eflect than to kill it passes my understanding. I can only re- 
peat in conclusion that I appeal to the judgment of men and 
not to their predilections and their prejudices. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Esch) there were—ayes 73, noes 91. 

Accordingly the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the original amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Raysurn) there were—ayes 51, noes 103. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLACK. I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLACK : Page 1, line 9, at the beginning of 
line 9 strike o “ $7 ” 

“$381,000. 80 2 the figures “ $750,000,000” and insert the figures 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I want to state briefly the rea- 
sons why I think the amendment which I have offered should be 
adopted. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Suertey] said 
we ought not to vote in matters of this kind because of our 
predilections. I want to assure the gentleman from Kentucky 
that, speaking for myself, I approach these matters not from 
the standpoint of a predilection merely but from a definite con- 
viction. In a study of the hearings we find that $381,000,000 
added to the revolving fund of $500,000,000 provided in the act 
of March 21, 1918, will take care of all the Government contracts 
and obligations for the year 1918, and will leave a working 
capital of $247,000,000 in the hands of the United States Rail- 
road Administration for use in 1919. The several items from 
which we arrive at the above result are $247,000,000 as a 
working capital; $290,900,000 that has been advanced in the 
way of loans for additions and betterments, including equip- 
ment; $51,400,000 loaned to the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad ; $92,000,000 net current assets ; $196,000,000 deficit 
for operation in 1918; and $4,361,000 expended in connection 
with inland waterways. These items make a total of $881,000,- 
000, and therefore, after deducting all of the present revolving 
fund of $500,000,000, we will have to appropriate $381,000,000 
if we take care of the obligations of 1918 and leave a working 
capital of $247,000,000 in the hands of the United States Rail- 
road Administration for use during the current year. Mr. 
Walker D. Hines, Director General of the Railroads, stated in 
the hearings—and in this connection I invite you to read page 
11 of them—that the working capital of 1918 was $247,000,000, 
and that he desired to continue that much for 1919. It is after 
a careful reading of Mr. Hines's testimony before the committee 
that I have offered my amendment to reduce the amount of the 
appropriation carried in the pending bill from $750,000,000 to 
$381,000,000. That amount, as I have shown, will be sufficient 
to take care of everything except contemplated loans to railroad 
companies for 1919. 

That leads me to say that $369,000,000 of the $750,000,000 is 
for loans to be made in 1919 to the railroad companies. Now, 
if the House had adopted either the Esch amendment or the 
Rayburn amendment, upon which we have just voted, and had 
made the time of the termination of Government control definite 
and certain, so that we could know what demands are to be 
made, I would feel very much more disposed to vote for the 
full amount carried in this bill, but I am not going to record 
myself in favor of a policy of continuing to expend these enor- 
mous sums of money in taking care of deficits and in the way 
of making loans to these railroad companies, and especially so 
unless a definite time is fixed. There must be an end to it 
some time, and so far as I am concerned I will begin now. [Ap- 

lause.] 

8 Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman by his own 
statement puts himself out of court. The gentleman ignores 
the fact that, out of the money intended for 1919, $268,000,000 
represents what the Government owes on equipment, that the 
Government has already ordered, and stands to-day obligated to 
pay for, and must pay for or repudiate its obligations. This an- 
swers that statement. There is the further fact that there is 
$20,000,000 involved in a loan to the Boston & Maine, that is 
already and practically a closed incident. I repeat that the 
gentleman by his own statement puts himself out of court. 
Practically all the moneys that are intended for 1919 are 
moneys that the Government stands committed for and must 
be provided for if we are to keep the obligations we have made. 

Mr. BLACK. Is it not true that in the hearings Mr. Hines 
stated that the total estimates of expenditures of this item 
was $809,000,000, but the Government thought that they could 
get the railroads to take care of this $809,000,000 in the way 
of financing their own and that $369,000,000 would be sufficient 
for the Government? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not so understand the testimony. I 
think the gentleman is mistaken. I repeat that there are start- 
ing obligations for equipment ordered in 1918, to be delivered 
in 1919, to the extent of $286,000,000; and, aside from that, 
unless we are to hamper the roads unduly, we must give the 
necessary aid that I have mentioned. I hope the amendment 
will be voted down. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this paragraph and 
amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky moves 
that all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto be 
now closed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

- The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the rec- 
ommendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GArner, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 16020, and 
had directed him to report the same back with the recommenda- 

ion that it do pass. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill to its final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and bays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. That will carry the roll call over until morning. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
SHERLEY) there were—ayes 102, noes 61. 

So the motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 6 o'clock 
and 46 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, February 21, 1919, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of appropriation, with the recommendation that it be 
given favorable consideration for inclusion in the general de- 
ficiency appropriation bill (H. Doc. No. 1821) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a second 
supplemental report of the claims determined during the period 
January 25 to February 19, 1919, inclusive, for damages and loss 
to private property occasioned by the explosion at the plant of 
the T. A. Gillespie Loading Co., at Morgan, N. J. (H. Doc. No. 
1735, pt. 2); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, submitting a deficiency estimate of 
appropriation required for expenses of the police court and for 
payment of a judgment against the District of Columbia, fiscal 
year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1822); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

4, A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Attorney General, submitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the De- 
partment of Justice for the fiscal years 1919 and 1920 (H. Doc. 
No. 1823) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD, from the Committee on Ways 
and Means, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15457) for the 
relief of certain officers and members of the crew of the U. S. S. 
San Diego, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 1114), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 16048) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to donate to Oberlin, Kans., one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 16049) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to Colby, Kans., one German cannon or fieldpiece; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 16050) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to donate to city of Earlville, Ill, one Ger- 
man cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 16051) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the town of Sandusky, Mich., two 
1 cannons or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 16052) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to each of the cities and towns of Cres- 
ton, Mount Ayr, Corning, Lenox, Lorimor, Lamoni, Afton, Cory- 
don, Seymour, and Osceola, Iowa, one German cannon or field- 
piece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 16053) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to donate to the city of Winnetka, Ill., one German can- 
non or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16054) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Waukegan, Ill., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16055) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Evanston, Ill., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16056) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Kenilworth, Ill., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16057) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Highland Park, III., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16058) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Lake Forest, Ill., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16059) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Highwood, III., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 16060) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the Jamaica Welcome and Memo- 
rial Committee of Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y., one German can- 
non or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 16061) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the city of Owenton, Ky., two 
German cannons or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 16062) to repeal the daylight- 
saving law; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 16063) to authorize 
the Secretary of War to furnish a German cannon to the city of 
Rock Island, III.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 16064) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to donate to certain cities 
in South Carolina one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 16065) donating 
a captured German cannon or field gun and carriage to the 
city of West Lebanon, Ind.; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. WATKINS. A bill (H. R. 16066) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to authorize exploration for and disposition 
of coal, phosphate, oil, oil, shales, or gas”; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. PARK: Resolution (H. Res. 596) assigning a clerk 
to the Committee on Railways and Canals; to the Gommittee 
on Accounts. 

By Mr. HICKS: Resolution (H. Res. 597) to appoint a com- 
mittee from the Members of the House of Representatives to 
investigate the demobilization of the Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 598) authorizing the Committee 
on Military Affairs to make a thorough investigation of the 
Judge Advocate General's office; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Resolution (H. Res. 599) request- 
ing the President to communicate to the House certain infor- 
mation concerning the War Trade Board; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KING: Resolution (H. Res. 600) for the consideration 
of House bill 16038 ; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WALSH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 432) appointing 
a joint commission to confer with officials of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts and others relative to celebrating the landing 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, Mass.; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. FERRIS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 433) giving 
to discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines a preferred right of 
homestead entry; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
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By Mr. EVANS: Memorial from the Legislature of the State 


of Montana, urging Congress to enact such legislatien as may 

be necessary to permit the honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, 

and marines to retain in his possession such clothing as under 

the provisions of paragraph 1165, Army Regulations, he is per- 

rere to take to his home; to the Committee on Military 
‘airs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 16067) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Doney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOOD: A bill (H. R. 26068) for the relief of John 
Boone, of Sampson County, N. C.; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Petition of District of Columbia Com- 
mandery of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States, urging against Bolshevistic and I. W. W. propaganda 
and asking for immediate passage of bill now pending declar- 
ing unlawful the display of red flags within the jurisdiction of 
the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: Protest of Local No. 66-A, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, of Telephone Opera- 
tors’ Department, of Manchester, N. H. (Gertrude Cahill, re- 
cording secretary), against the evasive methods in which their 
wage scale and grievances have been handled by both the tele- 
phone companies and Postmaster General Burleson; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolution of the Portsmouth (N. H.) Central Labor 
Union, W. B. Clarke, secretary, indorsing the United States 
Employment Service; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Luedke Schaffer Shoe Co., Mil- 
waukee Glove Co., John Obenberger Forge Co., F. Mayer Boot & 
Shoe Co., Milwaukee Patent Leather Co., the Stowell Manufac- 
turing Co., O. C. Hansen Manufacturing Co., and Bradley & 
Metcalf Co., urging passage of House bill 13274, relating to legal- 
izing war contracts; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of L. Frank & Son, Milwaukee, Wis., requesting 
active support on House bill 13274, relating to legalization of 
informal war contracts; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Wallace & Smith Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
asking support for House bill 13274, relating to legalization of 
war contracts; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPLEY: Petition of Joliet Association of Commerce, 
Joliet, III., urging enactment of the Smith-Bankhead bill; to 
the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of citizens of Nicollet County, Minn., 
requesting that the Government guarantee the price for 1919 
crop of wheat; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Memorial of Adjt. Gen. J. J. Barree, of 
California, submitting proposed amendment to Senate bill 
5022; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of J. J. Barree, adjutant general of California, 
submitting proposed modifications of demobilization regulations ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BENJAMIN L, FAIRCHILD: Petition of common 
council of the city of Mount Vernon, N. Y., in re change of name 
from Panama Canal to Roosevelt Canal; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of banks of Belvidere, 
III., opposing the issuing of long-time certificates of indebted- 
ness in lieu of bonds; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of La Salle County, III., pro- 
testing against the importation, duty free, of corn from Argen- 
tina; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of L. H. Woodworth 
and sundry other citizens of Rock Island, III., that all equip- 
ment used in the War, Navy, and Post Office Departments and 
the merchant marine and all other equipment used by the Gov- 
ernment be manufactured in the Government shops to their full 
capacity ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Rutland, Vt., for Government ownership of railroads; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of Ray E. Layton, 
Adjutant General of Ohio, favoring Senate bill 5500 amending 
ae Guard defense act; to the Committee on Military 

nirs. 

Also, petition of Lisbon Community Chamber of Commerce 
favoring continuance of control by the Government of the wire 
systems now under its management until needed legislation can 


be enacted for their safe return to their owners; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Also, petition of Local No. 22, Moldmakers’ National Brother. | 


hood of Operative Potters, East Liverpool, Ohio, favoring com- 
pletion of public improvements authorized during the war; for- 
bidding all immigration to this country until soldiers, sailors, 
and war workers secure employment; to provide extra pay for 
soldiers and sailors equal to amount of pay for 12 months if not 
sooner employed, and purchase and drain waste lands and de- 
velop same, to be sold on easy terms to soldiers, and so forth; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: Memorial of California Real Estate Associa- 
tion, urging passage of legislation providing funds to complete 
the Iron Canyon reclamation project; to the Committee on 
Irrigation of Arid Lands, 

By Mr. KREIDER: Petition of Harrisburg Chamber of Com- 
merce, relating to operation and control of telephone and tele- 
graph lines; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of Dauphin County Farm Bureau, opposing 
the appropriation of $100,000,000 to furnish land to returning 
soldiers and sailors; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Pennsylvania State Board of Agriculture, 
favoring universal military training; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petition of several citizens of the city of 
Adrain, Mich., against the passage of the Hoke Smith educa- 
tional bill; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of Philadelphia 
Association of Retail Druggists, urging continued control of 
telegraph and telephone systems under certain conditions; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PRICE: Petition of 218 citizens of Delmar, Del., in 
favor of national education bill; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of grand jury of San Joaquin 
County, Cal, urging the passage of the bill granting to dis- 
charged soldiers the right to retain their uniforms; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of California Real Estate Association, indors- 
ing the passage of the bill for the appropriation of $100,000,000 
for reclamation work in connection with the returning soldiers; 
to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Friday Morning Club, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., indorsing the league of nations; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Roseville (Cal.) Lodge, No. 937, Brotherhood 
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of Railway Carmen of America, urging the continued operation 


and control of the railroads by the Government for a period of 
five years; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Corning, Cal., in- 
dorsing the Iron Canyon project; to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion of Arid Lands. 

Also, petition of Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, relative 
to the punishment of aliens who declared their intention of 
becoming citizens of the United States, but who left this coun- 
try for the purpose of entering the armies of the enemy against 
the United States; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

Also, petition of People’s Council of America, Northern Cali- 
fornia Branch, for the withdrawal of the troops from Russia; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Cook, McFarland Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 
protesting against increased rate of taxation of wholesale gro- 
cery brokers; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. L. McClune, of Roseville, Cal., protesting 
against the 5 per cent film tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Ed. B. Jensen, Westwood, Cal., protesting 
against the tax of 5 per cent on film rentals; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of State Board of Education of California, ex- 
pressing approval of pending legislation relating to the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or other- 
wise; to the Committee on Education. = 

Also, petition of Vallejo Metal Trades’ Council, of Vallejo, 
Cal., protesting against the awarding of shipbuilding contracts 
to shipyards in China and Japan, ete.; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of executive committee of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, expressing disapproval of the continued 
Government control of public utilities; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Alameda County (Cal.) Nurses’ Association, 
urging the conferring of rank on Army nurses; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of Local Union No. 563, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Lowell, Mass., pro- 
testing against the attitude of Postmaster General Burleson 
relative to wages and other questions pertaining to workers in 
telephone business; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition of Rotary Club of Boise, 
Idaho, urging the appropriation of $100,000,000 for the reclama- 
tion of arid, swamp, and cut-over lands; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Commercial Club, Burley, Idaho, urging the 
enactment of House joint resolution 368, providing for exten- 
sion of the period of Government control of the telegraph and 
telephone system; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of Liscum-Wheeler Camp No. 33, 
Spanish War Veterans, indorsing House bill 15143, giving prefer- 
ence to soldiers in Government positions and appointments; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of Larsan and 
Haare, in North Dakota Legislature, protesting against any 
reduction in appropriation for agricultural extension work; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 87 citizens of Dagden, N. Dak., urging legis- 
lation to fulfill the President’s proclamation of wheat guaranty ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE. 
Frivay, February 21, 1919. 


_ Chaplain Daniel Couve, Fifty-ninth Division Infantry, French 
Army, offered the following prayer: 

O God, our heavenly Father, we thank Thee for all the 
mercies Thou hast bestowed upon us. We thank Thee for the 
victory Thou hast given to our allied armies, and we pray Thee 
that Thou makest us worthy of Thy mercies. O God, our 
Father, do guide all of us on the way of justice, and give us to 
be as faithful and obedient in the works of peace as our sol- 
diers have been brave in the days of war. Do guide all those 
who have charge of the establishment of a permanent peace. 
Do inspire the President of the United States; do protect the 
premier of France; and do help all of us to play faithfully our 
part in the coming of Thy kingdom of righteousness. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Prrrman and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


SENATOR FROM OREGON. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present the credentials of my col- 
league [Mr. McNary] and ask that they be read: 

The credentials were read and ordered to be filed, as follows: 

Certificate of election. 
STATE or OREGON, 
ExacCUTIVE DAPARTMENT. 
To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

Know ye, that it appearing from the official canvass of the vote cast 
at the general election held within and for the State of Oregon on 
Tuesday, the 5th day of November, A. D. 1918, that CHARLES L. Me- 
Nany, of Marion County, State of Oregon, received the highest number 
of yotes cast for the office of United States Senator in Congress at 
said general election: 

Now, therefore, I, James Withycombe, governor of the State of Ore- 

n, by virtue of the authority vested in me under the laws of the 

tate of Oregon, do hereby grant this certificate of election and declare 
said CHARLES L. McNary, of Marion County, State of Oregon, to be 
duly elected to the office of United States Senator in Congress from the 
State of Oregon for the term of six years beginning March 4, 1919. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
sea! of the State of Oregon to be hereunto affixed. Done at the capitol, 
at Salem, Oreg., this 30th day of November, A. D. 1918. 

LSRAL. I JAMES WiTHYCOMBE, 

Governor, 

By the governor: 

Bex W. OLCOTT, 
Secretary of State. 


COST OF THE WAR (S. DOC. NO. 408). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Labor, transmitting, in response to 
a resolution of December 15, 1918, a report relative to the cost 
of the war with Germany and her allies, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and be printed. 

GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES (S. DOC. NO. 409). 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 


tions from the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and the United States Fuel Administrator, transmitting in 


response to a resolution of December 15, 1918, lists showing 
the number of civilian employees in their respective depart- 
ments on February 15, and the number discharged during the 
previous two weeks, which were ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. 
South, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13366) per- 
mitting any person who has served in the United States Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps in the present war to retain his uni- 
form and personal equipment and to wear the same under cer- 
tain conditons, asks a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Dent, Mr, Frecps, and Mr. KAHN managers at the con- 
ference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 5279) to authorize the resumption 
of voluntary enlistment in the Regular Army, and for other 
purposes, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the conference 
asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Dent, Mr. Frerps, and 
Mr. Kaun managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 3797) validating certain applica- 
tions for and entries of public lands, and for other purposes, 
disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the conference asked for 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Fnnts, Mr. Taytor of Colo- 
rado, and Mr. La FoLrLerre managers at the conference on the 
part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 16020) to supply a deficiency in the appropriation 
for carrying out the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
operation of transportation systems while under Federal con- 
trol, for the just compensation of their owners, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 21, 1918, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED, 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following bills and joint resolutions, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 68. An act to amend section 269 of the act of March 8, 
1911, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary ”; 

S. 932. An act to provide for the stock-watering privileges 
on certain unallotted lands on the Flathead Indian Reservation, 
Mont, ; 

S. 985. An act for the relief of settlers on certain railroad 
lands in Montana; 

S. 2088. An act to consolidate certain forest lands within the 
Cache National Forest, Utah, and to add certain lands thereto; 

S. 3079. An act to fix the salaries of the clerks of the United 
States district courts and to provide for their office expenses, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3571. An act granting lands for school purposes in lots 
No. 111 in each of the town sites of Fort Shaw and Simms, Sun 
River reclamation project, Mont, ; 

S. 3646. An act granting to the city of San Diego certain 
lands in the Cleveland National Forest and the Capitan Grande 
Indian Reservation for dam and reservoir purposes for the 
conservation of water, and for other purposes ; , 

S. 4108. An act to consolidate certain forest lands within the 
Cache National Forest, Utah, and to add certain lands thereto; 

S. 4244. An act for the relief of entrymen within the Castle 
Peak irrigation project in Utah; 

S. 4957. An act to establish the Lafayette National Park in 
the State of Maine; 

S. 5058. An act to authorize the counties of Morton and Bur- 
leigh, in the State of North Dakota, to construct a bridge across 
the Missouri River near Bismarck, N. Dak. ; 

S. 5192. An act for the construction of a bridge across Rock 
River at or near South Jackson Street, in the city of Janesville, 
Wis. ; 

S. 5316. An act granting the consent of Congress to Wenat- 
chee-Beebe Orchard Co. to construct a bridge across the Co- 
lumbia River at or within 4 miles northerly from the town of 
Chelan Falls, in the State of Washington ; 

S. 5342. An act providing for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the northern judicial district of the 
State of Texas; 

S. 5534. An act granting the consent of Congress to Oliver 
Cabana, jr., Myron S. Hall, F. G. Connette, William F. Mac- 
Glashan, John H. Bradley, and M. A. Hurt to construct a bridge 
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across Niagara River within or near the city limits of Buffalo, 
and for other purposes; 

S. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution authorizing the erection on the 
public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., a memorial to 
Francis Asbury ; 

S. J. Res. 198. Joint resolution to suspend the legal require- 
ments of assessment work on mining claims in Alaska for the 
years 1917, 1918, and 1919, and extending to that Territory 
the provisions of public resolution No. 10, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
approved July 17, 1917, and public resolution No. 12, Sixty-fifth 
Congress, approved October 5, 1917, as amended, and for other 


purposes ; 

S. J. Res. 208. Joint resolution providing that one term of the 
United States district court for the eastern judicial district of 
Oklahoma shall be held annually at Hugo, Okla.; and 

S. J. Res. 214. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
accounting officers of the Treasury to allow credit to the dis- 
bursing clerk of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in certain 
cases. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
resolutions adopted by the District of Columbia Commandery of 
the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, 
which will be inserted in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

MILITARY ORDER or THE LOYAL LEGION or THE UNITED STATES, 

COMMANDERY OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


At the annual banquet of Febru preamble 
and resolutions were presented Col. Archibald Hopkins, ted States 
Volunteers, unanimously adopted and approved by Senator GEORGE E. 
CHAMBERLAIN, of Oregon, and Senator * S. New, of Indiana, in 
their speeches delivered by them on that occasion: 


“Whereas the red flag is everywhere recognized 


12, 1919, the follo 


as the emblem of 
ver 


“ Resolved by the District of Columbia Commandery of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, assembled to do honor 
to the memory of Abraham Lincoln, That we earn request Co 
as an effective antidote to the epidemic of Bolshevistic and I. W. W. 
propaganda, sweep over the country, to pass immediately the bill 
now pending to declare unlawful and BB . — the display of the 
red flag within the jurisdiction of the States. 

“ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Vice Presi- 
dent of the, United States and the Speaker of the House with the re- 

u t it be ‘ore their respective 5 
SER “ Lieut. Gen. NELSON A. MILES, U. S. Army, 
Commander. 


“ . 
oma „THOMAS H. McKee, Recorder.” 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, yesterday I presented a 
statement signed by several farmers in one of our South 
Dakota counties relative to the guaranteed price of wheat for 
the year 1919. I have now several other papers of the same 
nature and in the same language. The statement yesterday 
was printed in the Recorp. I simply send these to the desk 
and move that they be referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry without being printed in the RECORD. 

The motion was agreed to. 

! Mr. SHERMAN. I present a joint resolution from the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Illinois in relation to the recon- 
struction program. I ask that it be printed in the Record and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

The memorial is as follows: 

Certificate No. 3462. 
STATE or ILLINOIS, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATS. 
-To all to whom these presents shall rene ren: 8 y 
* e 0 0 o 
8 That ‘the following and hereto attached 1 nine cops — 
State of Tinos the original al of which is now on file and 4 matter of 
recor office, 
estim: nd 
‘ene E seal of the State of TID. DORE at the city of Springheld 
this 18th day of February, A. D. 1919. 
© [SBAL.] Lovrs L. Ex 


MERSON 
Secretary of State. 
Senate joint resolution 14. 


eas many public improvements for which there is an imperative 

. ha ve Bean Postponed on account of the existence of a state of 
war between the United States of America and the Imperial German 
Government; and 

ee ks 48 full si bathe — 1 bel s tarii i 0 Me 1g 
wor s y reco an ng u upon people in 
authority representing the various political units and subdivisions of 
the United States; and 

‘Whereas one of the greatest problems confronting the State and the 
Nation at the present time is the furnishing of immediate employment 
to a large amount of idle labor released from other activities by the 
victorious t tion of the war; 


Whereas the 8 upon the construction of the much-needed public 
improvements will furnish 
idle labor; and 


immediate and profitable employment to 


Whereas the increase in freight rates on the heavy materials, entering 
into the construction of public works, which went into effect 
on June 25, 1918, was be e 100 per cent greater than the 
increase cn other commodities ; 
in the judgment of the Gencral Assembly of the State of 
rong t rates on materials designed for use in the construc- 
tion o blic works are excessive and tend unmistakably to dis- 
courage ear pg of the construction of such enterprises, thus 
defeating the eff to give empleyment to idle labor: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of Illinois (the House of Rep 
sentatives concurring therein), That the President of the Unit States, 
the Congress of the United States, and the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration be, and they hereby are, memorialized and ily but 
most urgently to take such action as will bring about ‘a re- 
duction in the freight tariffs governing the shipment of the materials 
entering inte the construction of public works, said reduction 
to be not less the advance which went into effect June 25, 1918, and 
to be effective at an early date: and 
That upon the passage of this resolution certified copies thereof be 
forthwith forwarded by the secretary of state of Illinois to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the presiding officers of both Houses of Con- 
gress and Members from Dlinois of both branches of the Congress of 
e United States, and the or General of Railroads. 
Adopted by the senate February 12, 1919. Apat C. CLIFFE 
* 2 President pro tempore of the Senate. 
ts e J. H. PADDOCK, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
Concurred In by the house of representatives February 13, 1919. 
Dav E. SHANAHAN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 


$ McCann, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Lovis L. EMMERSON 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. POMERENE, I have a communication here in the nature 
of a petition signed by Mr. Fred Brocker, recording secretary, 
of Lodge No. 584, International Association of Machinists, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, It contains a large number of signatures. It 
prays for national ownership and Government operation of all 
the railroads within the territory of the United States and its 
possessions necessary for furnishing transportation to the peo- 
ple of the United States, including all lands, terminals, and 
equipment required or desirable for successful operation. I 
move that the petition be referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to introduce and have read a 
communication from the Selective Service Local Board for the 
County of Saginaw, Mich., and to haye it referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

The communication was read and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, as follows: 

SELECTIVE Service LOCAL 8 Sommer ee 
Hon. CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, A nner LAR 


Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Sm: It is the feeling of this board that a law be enacted 
deporting such ts who claimed exemption from g in the 
United States Army on the ground that they were not citizens of the 
United States, who answ “yes” to question No. 6 of series No. 7 
of the questionnaire, which made them eneng sins in Class 5-E. 

We would r ully ask this, since we have known registrants to 
laugh and say they would not have to go, but would get good jobs in 
paaa where boys had left for service, offering their lives to their 
country. 

Respectfully, 


Filed February 18, 1919. 


C. C. SPEER, Chairman. 
W. H. MCEWEN, Physician. 
H. L. Bauer, Secretary. 


Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the congregation of tho 
Central Congregational Church, of Chelsea, Mass., and a peti- 
tion of the Woman’s Club of Lawrence, Mass., praying for the 
establishment of a league of nations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HARDING. I present a communication from the dele- 
gates of the Hocking Valley Railroad System of Ohio, relative to 
the operation of the railroads of the country, which I ask to 
have printed in the Rrconb and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

The communication is as follows: 

RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Hocxtna VALLEY RAILROAD FEDERATED 
TRADES ASSOCIATION, System No, 51, 
Columbus, Ohio, February I, 1919, 
Hon. WARREN G. HARDING 


United States Senate, Washington; D. O. 
Dear Sin: We, the undersigned delegates assembled, representin 
machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, sheet-metal work: electrica 
workers, carmen, ap tices, and helpers of the Hocking Valley Rail- 
road Syst Hy urge upon you, and through you to the Con- 
ess of the United States, to have enacted into law a bill identical with 
. McAdoo’s theory, providing for five years of Uncle Sam's operation 
of all railroads within the territory of the United States and its pos- 
ons, necessary for the furnishing of transportation to the people 
of the United States including all lands, te: and equipment re- 
quired or desirable fer successful operation; and t you will cause 
this petition to be noted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and referred to 
an appropriate committee. 
Respectfull 


y submitted, G. A. STEPHENSON 


[SEAL] (And others). 
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Mr. HARDING presented a memorial of the City Council of 
Canton, Ohio, remonstrating against the reenactment of the day- 
light-saving Iaw, which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 98, Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
remonstrating against the proposed restriction on immigration, 
whieh was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. MOSES presented a petition of the Board of Trade of East 
Jaffrey, N. H., praying for the establishment of a league of na- 
tions, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the New Hampshire 


State Federation of Labor, favoring the continuance of the 


United States Employment Service, which were referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Sioux 
Pass, Mont., praying for the enactment of legislation guarantee- 
ing the minimum price of $2.20 for the 1919 wheat crop, which 
Was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Rus- 
sell, Kans., praying for the deportation of those aliens who, in 
order to escape military service, dropped their first citizenship 
papers, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 
Mr. HALE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Fair- 
feld, Me., praying for Government ownership of railroads, which 
Was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Auburn, 
Me., praying for the establishment of a department of education, 
Which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. KNOX presented petitions of the Boards of Trade of 
Williamsport, Waynesboro, New Kensington, Perkasie, and 
Langhorne; of the Rotary Clubs of Philadelphia, Greensburg, 
and Washington; of the Business Men’s Associations of Mill- 
heim, Johnsonburg. Germantown, Royersford, and Pottstown ; 
of the Chambers of Commerce of Wellsboro and Huntingdon; 
of the Association of Retail Druggists of Philadelphia; of the 
Merchants’ Association of Williamsport; of the Commercial 
Club of Grove City; and of the Elk County Manufacturers’ 
Association of Ridgway, all in the State of Pennsylvania, pray- 
ing that the return to private ownership of telephone and tele- 
graph lines be deferred until Congress shall have studied the 
question and determined upon a proper and safe procedure to be 
thereafter followed, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the return to private ownership of 
the railroads of the country, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Keystone Lodge, No. 590, 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, of Pittsburgh, Pa.. praying for 
the proposed extension of Federal control of railroads, whieh 
Was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of Mountain City Lodge, No. 545, 
International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers; Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America, of Renovo; and of sundry citizens of 
Philadelphia, Tamaqua, and Easton, all in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for Government ownership of railroads, which 
were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Washington Camp, No. 797, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Oxford, Pa., praying for 
the proposed restriction of immigration, which was referred to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Congregation 
of tlie Reform Congregation Anshe Chesed, of Erie, Pa., favoring 
the establishment of a league of nations, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LEWIS presented a resolution adopted by the Legislature 
of the State of Illinois, favoring a reduction in freight rates on 
shipments of material entering largely into the construction of 
public works, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

EDUCATION OF ILLITERATES. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, there is pending a 
bill. Senate 5464, known as the Americanization bill. I have re- 
ceived several letters from and resolutions passed by organiza- 
tious in different parts of the country that I wanted to present 
during the morning hour, but I was unable to be present, and I 
ask leave to have them printed in the Recorp. They will take 
the place of a speech on the subject. Of course, I could read 


them. They are brief arguments in favor of the measure. I 
expect to call up the measure in a day or two for consideration. 
Mr. SMOOT. What is the measure? r 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Americanization bill, the bill 
prepared in connection with the Interior Department for the 
purpose of teaching English to all who can not speak English, 


Mr. SMOOT. The illiteracy bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The illiteracy bill. It is called the 
Americanization bill now by its friends. I ask leave to have 
these resolutions and letters printed in the Recorp instead of 
reading them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objeetion, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Bostos, February E., 1913. 
Hon. HOKE SAMITIT, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: On behalf of the Massachusetts Bureau of Immigration, I 
desire to ask your favorable consideration of Senate bill 5464, the 
Smith-Bankhead Americanization bill. 

The necessity for Federal cooperation in removing the menace of Hlit- 
eracy on the one hand and, on the other, lack of knowledge of our com- 
mon language by foreign-born non-English-speaking persons was never 
greater than at present. The line of cleavage between the literate 
English speaking and the illiterate and non-English speaking in our 
great industrial centers was never so clearly defined as now. 

It is by no means a mere question of industrial security or of indus- 
trial prosperity; it is one of political and social security, which is 
Seriously menaced by the existing conditions. The sum called for in 
this bill is of little consequence as compared with the results which will 
follow an organized nation-wide attack upon this problem. The removal 
of the menace of illiteracy will pay what it costs an almost infinite 
number of times. ` 

Should there be any hearings in connection with this bill the bureau 
would be very glad, if desired, to appear before the Committee on Etu- 
cation and Labor in advocacy of it. 

Trusting that you will do everything possible to further the progress 
of this bill, I remain. 

Very truly, yours, 
BERNARD J. ROTHWELL, 
Chairman Massachusctts Burcau of Immigration. 


New York City, February 13, 1919. 
Hon. Hoxr Sutrn, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Senator: E desire to express to you my convietion that 
passage of Senate bill 5464, the Smith Amerieanization bill, would be a 
constructive action of the first importance. 

My deep interest in our great non-English-speaking grou both as 
members of the community and as members of the Army, has me to 
the certainty that the absence of such educational provision as that con- 
templated in the bill has led to results deplorable, from the point of 
view of human well-being, of social stability, and of citizenship, and 
that the initiation of the Smith-Bankhead plan would do much to avert 
threatening dangers and to build a more worthy and more loyal body 
of American citizens. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
i Ernest H. WILKINS, 
Vice President of the Modern Language Association of America, 


LOCKPORT, N. I., February ff, 19. 
Mr. Hoxe SMITH., 5 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Surru: The directors of the Lockport Roard of Com- 
merce indorse the Smith-Bankhead Americanization bill. We believe 
that now is the time to push vigorously the Amcricanization movement. 

Very truly, yours, 
Directors or LOCKPORT BOARD or COMMERCE, 
By Raymonp B. GIBBS, Secretary. 


SEcTION ON ALIENS, 
ORGANIZATIONS FOR WAR SERVICE, 
New York City, February 15, 1919, 
Senator HOKE SMITH, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Mr. Surte: Inclosed is a y of a resolution concer: 

the Smith-Bankhead bill (S. 5464; H. R. 15402) unanimously passed a 

a meeting of the Section on Aliens, which represents several hundred 

men’s and women’s organizations in New York City actively interested 

in Americanization. 
Very truly, yours, ESTHER E. Lark. 

“ Whereas the lack of a definite national policy for educating the adult 
foreign born in the English language and in unders' g Ameri- 
can institutions and ideals, and the lack of funds for this purpose 
in the various States and communities have been among the greatest 
obstacles to Americanization ; and 

“ Whereas the Smith-Bankhead bil: now before Congress (S. 5464; H. R. 
15402) recognizes the need of a national policy for Americanization 
and definitely establishes that policy, first, by fixing responsibility 
in the Department of the Interior; and, secondly, by providing 
Federal aid to the States for the education of the foreign born: 
Therefore be it 

* Resolved, That this meeting, constituted of the representatives of or- 
nizations named below, comprising the Section on Aliens, Council of 

Organizations of New York City, hereby indorses the Smith-Bankhead 

bill and urges its immediate passage; and 

* Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to each member of 
the Education Committee of both Houses of Congress.” 


PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
AND COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC SAFETY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February 28, 1919, 
Hon. Hoxe Ssevrer, 


United States Senate, Washington. 


My Dran Sm: I respectf request your influence and pepper for 
Senate bill 5464, which provi for the education of native illiterates. 
From what I know of the situation of Pennsylvania, and especially of 
Siemens County, the people are in accord with the provisions of this 


In Allegheny County alone we have over 50,000 persons. who can not 
speak the English language. The Council of National Defense for Alle- 
8 County organized an Americanization committee, had started 
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classes in English in many of the mills, factories, and mines, as well as 
aera as fraternity societies of the foreigners, 

A class for teachers for these illiterates was organized at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and as result of the stimulus of the war, a great 
deal of progress was made along the lines of Americanization in this 
county. Since the war closed, however, and the Council of National 
Defense of Pennsylvania has been practically disbanded, no further 
progress has been made along this line of work in this county. 

I believe I can speak for the Council of National Defense for Alle- 
gheny County, which was one of the most resentative and active 
councils in the State, comprising a membe: of over 15,000 men 
and women connected with the various community councils, and voice 
their opinion that Senate bill 5464 provides the solution to this great 
problem, and I trust the bill will speedily pass both branches of Con- 


gress. 

We are vitally interested in this question in this great industrial 
center, where we have 26 nationalities and all the complex problems 
connected with the employment and education of our foreign-born citi- 
zens. We can not urge too forcibly the passage of this bill. 

Very truly, yours, 
Wu. H. STEVENSON, | 
Chairman Allegheny County Division. 


ELIZABETH, N. J., February ET, 1919. 
Whereas the board of trustees of the chamber of commerce believe that 


extraordinary efforts should be made at this time for the education 
of Illiterates and the Americanization of our foreign-born residents; 


and 
Whereas it is believed that the Smith-Bankhead bills recently intro- 
duced in Con will enable the States to start this important work, 
assisted by the Federal Government: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the board of trustees of the chamber of commerce 
communicate with its representatives in the Senate and House and 
with the members of the Senate and House Educational Committees, urg- 
ing an early consideration and passage of this bill, 


MINNESOTA COMMISSION OF PUBLIC SAFETY, 
Slayton, Minn., February 15, 1919. 
Hon. HOKE SMITH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Permit me to write 965 concerning Senate file No. 5464, 
I believe this to be an excellent bill, and should me a law. I have 
talked with several concerning this bill, and all have agreed that it is 
a most meritorious one, and I trust you will feel that the country is 
backing you up, and that you will use every effort to see that it becomes 
a 
Bert I. WELD, 


W. 
Sincerely, yours, y 
Murray County Director. 


HARLAN, KY., February , 1919. 
Hon. HOKE SMITH, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran SIR: I haye gost read S. 5464, which you introduced in the 


Senate. I most heartily approve the bill and am writing to express the 
15 8 that it may become a law. 
have worked in the mountains of Kentucky for many years and 


have come to the conclusion that the only satisfactory and sure way to 
cope with the problem of adult illiteracy is by definite appropriation 
of funds for that specific purpose. The problem will never be solved 
by voluntary, unremunerated service. There must be definite, purpose- 
ful organization, backed by an adequate financial support, 
Yours, truly, 
F. D. PERKINS. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco, Cal., February 15, 1919. 
Hon. Hoke SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: The Smith-Bankhead Americanization bill (S. 5464; H. R. 
15402) appears to provide a long-needed help and stimulus to States 
which haye been unable or unwi A to provide adequate educational 
opportunities for native illiterate residents and foreigners living within 
the bounds of the States, alien both in speech and pat 

The serious situation created by such alien and illiterate groups is 
becoming increasingly apparent to all. A homogenous American civili- 
vation is impossible as long as such segregated groups exists, and with- 
out a homogenous civilization, 100 per cent American,” we shall be 
unable to meet our great responsibilities in the New World now before 
Us fest that the bill should be tly pressed to speedy passage, and 

eel that the ou urgently p: os y „ an 
that action under section 10 should be undertaken 8 awaken 
interest and secure in the various State legislatures the necessary 
action by which the appropriation my be made available in each State. 
States where this help from the Federal Government is most needed 
may fail to qualify for a share in the fund unless their legislators are 
9 1 55 action by a vigorous publicity campaign under the Bureau of 
ucation. 

You will, I believe, greatly aid the cause of Americanism, now being 
tested Magen the world, in giving this bill your earnest and enthusiastic 
support. 

Faithfully, yours, 


í — 


NASHVILLE, TENN., February 15, 1919. 


Gro. W. HINMAN. 


Senator HOKE SMITH, 
Committee on Education and Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I have read the article on the illiterates and non-English- 
22 people of the United States, and I know how much such a bill 
s needed, 

I taught English to Italians last year and have become well ac- 
quainted with Mexicans, Porto Ricans, and New Mexican Indians since 
October, as I interpreted Spanish at the Du Pont plant here. 

Jam so much interested in the work that I have talked to other peo- 
ple about it, and I feel sure that the Nashville people and every other 
good American will be for that bill when they realize what it means. 

I want to do my share to get the bill through, so if I can be of serv- 
icc in any way, please et me know, 


; Sincerely, TRILLIS E. WESSELER. 


NEWTON, Mass., February 19, 1919. 
Senator HOKE SMITA, 
Chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor, ; 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Str: I am profoundly interested in the bill now before your 
committee providing for teaching illiterates and persons unable to 
speak, read, or write the English language—Senate bill No. 5464 and 
ouse bill No. 15402. 


The fact that you yourself introduced this bill into the Senate is 
proof that you are convinced of its great importance. I doubt if any- 
thing of more vital import has been, or will be, considered by your 
honorable body. We have had occasion within the past few years to 
realize the importance of becoming a unified Nation, and 8 will so 
hasten that end as a common language, both spoken and read by the 
masses of our citizens. 

The bill seems to me to be especially wise in its provisions for co- 
operation with the educational forces of the several States, and also in 
its division of financial help from the fund appropriated among the 
States in proportion to the number of their illiterates. I represent the 
department of Americanization in the National Woman's C. tian Tem- 
perance Union and can pledge to you the hearty support and coopera- 
Hon or me entire society should any occasion arise in which we can 

of help. 

I am writing to you as chairman of the committee, but my appeal is 
to the entire committee through you that it will honor itself and help 
to safeguard our Nation through the recommendation of this beneficent 


measure. 
ee you for your interest in this matter, I am, with profound 
respect, 
Very sincerely, yours, J 
KATHERINE LENT STEVENSON, 82 
Superintendent of Americanization 
in National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 


[Bulletin No. 31, National Woman's Christian Temperance Union.] , 
SUGGESTED OUTLINE PLAN FOR AMERICANIZATION WORK. 


(Katherine Lent Stevenson, advisory member of the committee on 
perone service and superintendent of the department of Americani- 
zation, 

The purpose and scope of Americanization work for 1919 are set 
forth in Bulletin No. 25, issued by the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union committee on patriotic service, and all plans of 
National, State, or local superintendents should be in harmony with 
and subsidiary to the general plans of this joint committee, 

It is with the thought of enlarging and elucidating plans already 
given that this suggested outline is presented. 


I, EDUCATE. 


Who? The foreigner? Yes; as a later step in the development of 
the work, but first of all we need to educate ourselves as to the im- 
perative need of national unification. 

Do we know (a) that 32,000,000, or 35 per cent of our entire popu- 
lation are of r parentage; (b) that 13,000,000 of these are 
foreign born and that of this number 3,000,000 adults do not speak the 
English language er understand it in even its most rudimentary form? 

we know the menace this alien illiterate population affords to its 
own safety and well being, to the welfare and development of its chil- 
dren, and to the efficiency and perpetuity of American institutions? It - 
was from the illiterate foreigners, or from those who could not speak 
the English language, that Germany in the main selected its tools for 
the wrecking of munition plants and other acts of violence during the 
war. It is the future vote of these men and women, not trained to 
our ideals and ignorant of the real purpose of our laws, which will 
endanger prohibition and other mora! measures which, at infinite toil 
and sacrifice have been won by the American people. 

Do you know how much of real grievance many of these people have 
who come to us from other shores? Have we studied the housing con- 
ditions surrounding many of our great factories? Have we pictured 
ourselves in a strange land, surrounded by strange faces and strange 
customs, expecting to find fabulous wealth and find oftentimes instead 
direst poverty? 

On the other band, ignorance of the English language no more pre- 
supposes necessary ignorance on their part than ignorance of Italian or 
Russian would on our part if we found ourselves set down in Italy or in 
Russia. Do we know that many of these people represent a culture 
older than our own and do we know anything of the many contributions 
which they have brongot and are capable now, if wisely directed, of 
bringing to our American life? Unquestionably the first step in the 
solving of the Americanization problem is to 


EDUCATE OURSELVES. j 
How are we to do this? In the only 


rove a great 
“ Our 


Edward Steiner ; 
mocracy and Social Ethics,’ 


hoped that later extracts from these and other publications may be 
formed into a brief study course in this service. 
II, COOPERATE, 


The Woman's Christian Temperance Union is only one of many 
agencies undertaking this work to-day. A realization of its importance 
came to us earlier than to most others, since our work among foreign- 
speaking people was one of our first departments, but other societies, 
with more money and with larger opportunities for service have seen its 
imperative necessity and are now in the field. These are chiefly the 
great Government committees organized since America en the 
war, the State boards of education, the Young Men’s and Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Associations, the 8 and State federations of 


women's clubs, the suffrage associations, and others too numerous to 
The chief thought of all these centers upon a united Amer- 


mention. 
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fica and work to secure the naturalization and education in the English 
language of these alien citizens is being done by all. 

Abe local Woman's Christian Temperance Unions shonld find what is 
being cane by any of these or other agencies in their own communities 
and then to the utmost possible degree endeavor to cooperate, It would 
be a sheer waste of time and effort, for example, to start a night school 
for the teaching of English if’one had already been started. In that 
case we should offer our services and take hold to teach or to bring 

mpils to the school. The same rule applies to any form of work among 
oreign-speaking people. It is the united effort of all, rather than the 
scattered efforts of many, which must bring results. 


III. COORDINATE. 


We cooperate with agencies outside our own organization. We co- 
ordinate when we bring ‘to bear upon a common end the several agencies 
already within our grasp. The Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
bas many methods and rents which may be brought to bear upon 
the work of Americanization. 

First, there is our work vee 8 children in (a) the L. T. L.; (b) the 
Sunday school; (c) the public ool, though our work here must neces- 
sarily be limited and done with great tact and care. To the white-ribbon 
woman who is a teacher the . are without limit. 

Second, the mothers’ meeting is capable of being used to immense ad- 
vantage in the Americanization problem. If each local union would hold 
one mothers’ meeting in the home of some foreign-born woman, asking 
her to invite in her neighbors and making sure that there be a competent 
interpreter when English is not spoken, we would make a great stride 
in advance in the work of bringing into sympathetic unity with ourselves 
these women of other lands. he simplest subjects should be discussed, 
as (a) food and care of the child; (b) our favorite recipes; (c) fresh 
air; (d) schools in America and other lands; (e) why we do not give our 
children wine or beer; (f) why we believe the cigarette is bad for chil- 
dren. Countless subjects will open up, and the laws concerning prohibi- 
tion will easily come in for their share of discussion. Then invite these 
same women to one of the American homes. Social meetings and red- 
letters days could be made use of ın much the same way, while flower 
mission and relief, soldiers and sailors, child welfare, women in industry, 
moral education, and medical temperance all have immense possibilities 
for coordinate work in this department. At a later stage the medal 
contest could be used to great advantage. 


IV. INITIATE, 


It is not enough to help work already established. If the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union has not a distinct contribution of its own 
for this great work, then its past has been in vain. What is its distinct 
contribution? To make those who come to our shores not only Ameri- 
cans, but Americans with highest ideals, Americans who shall understand 
that righteousness alone can exalt a nation and that “sin is a reproach 
to any people.” We shall have failed in our distinctive work if we do 
not create a strong sentiment for total abstinence and for prohibition 
in the minds and hearts of those with whom we work. This can not be 
done by preaching to them; preaching to them will too often prevent 
that end. The“ a neighbor“ campaign must underlie all other work. 

Suggestive plan for local unions: 

ta) Canvass your town or district to learn how many foreign homes 
and foreign women are at your doors. 

(b) Establish friendly relations by personal calls and little acts of 
neighborly kindness. 

(c) Teach them English and any other thing concerning our common 
life which they will consent to be taught. 

(d) Ask them to teach you someth g of their language and of the 
customs of their country. If possible, learn from them some cooking 
recipe or other household benefit, Show Pg type appreciative of what 
oy 2 to us, even as we expect them to be appreciative of what we 

ve to am, 

(e) If they are themselyes educated, learn something from them of 
the art, literature, and life of their several lands. Music should be an 
open sesame to Italian bearts. Just watch for once the men and women 
appareutly of the poorer classes who at opera or symphony concert fol- 
low the most intricate score of classical music, if you would know how 
much they may teach us here. 

(t) Having thus shown ourselves in sympathy with their past, we 
may go on to teach them of America’s past and present and of the 
future, which they with us are to make. Here we may teach them of 
total abstinence, prohibition, the ballot for women, personal and civic 
purity. Individual nelghborliness will become the basis for lessons in 
civic neighborliness helpfulness, till they come to understand 
that our laws are not imposed upon them for the purpose of curtailing 
freedom, but that they are really means to the great end of larger, 
truer freedom for all. 

(g) We must realize in our own hearts the great truth that “ God did 
indeed make of one flesh all nations that dwell upon the earth; that 
each has its own individual contribution to the truest welfare of all; 
that in this ‘ meltin po of the world,’ which God Himself called into 
being, all are Seeded pd by each and each by all; that ‘the glory of the 
Lord,’ which is always and only the highest good of man, can never be 
fully revealed until ‘all flesh shall see it together.“ 

Together“ is our Americanization watchword, and its supreme alm 
fs nothing less than to “establish * + è in every city of these 
States, inland and seaboard, and in the field and woods, the institution 
of the dear love of comrades, the attraction of friend to friend, of city 
for city, and land for land.” 

Anna A. GORDON, 


ELLA A. BOOLE, 
Frances P. Parks, 
MARGARET C. MUNNs, 
ELIZABETH P, ANDERSON, 
Sana H. HOGE, 
: KATHERINE Lent STEVENSON, 
National W. C. T. U. Subcommittee on Americanization. 


COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Ottumwa, Towa, February 18, 1919. 
Hon. HOKE SMITH, 
Washington, D. C. 


Drar Sm: Upon the unanimous yote of the board of directors, I am 


writing to urge you to use your influence in the passage of the Smith- 
Bankhead Amoricanizetion bul, We have gone late e matter thor- 


hly and are in hearty accord with the purposes of the proposed legis- 
M. L. Torte, Secretary. 


lation. 
Very truly, yours, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., February 17, 1919. 
Hon. HOKE SMITH. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. G. 

My Dran Senator: I am pleased to inclose herewith a letter I haye 
received from the superintendent of public instruction of the State of 
Oklahoma, which relates to a bill you have introduced. 

I am ze glad that the public instructors throughout the country are 
indorsing the legislation Preparo by you, and if I can be of any service 
to you in this connection it will be a pleasure to be called on, 

With great respect, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, Jim McOLINTIC. 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Oklahoma City, February 12, 1919, 
Hon. Jim MeCiintic, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sm AND Frienp: I have just read a copy of Senate bill No. 
5464, by Sar of Georgia, I most heartily indorse this bill. 

In Oklahoma we have more than 65, illiterates; 28,000 adult 
illiterate voters. 

It is very hard to interest the children of parents who are not edu- 
cated, but it is harder to interest the uneducated parents in sending 
their children to school. 4 3 

I believe that we can take the money appropriated under this bill and 
vipe out the illiteracy of this State within the next 10 years. 

hope that you can and will see pa way clear to give this measure 
your hearty support; and I ask that you see that this work is directed 
through the State department of education in order to avoid duplica- 
tion, confusion, ard, most of all, in order to use the organization now in 


efect. 
Yours, sincerely, R. H. WILSON. 
LINDEN, N. J., February 15, 1919. 
Hon. Senator HoKE SMITH 


United States Benate, ‘Washington, D. C. 


HONORABLE Sin: The mayor and council of the Borough of Linden, 
N. J., at its regular meeting held 3 evening, February 14, 1919, 
passed unanimously the following resolution: É 

“Resolved, That we heartily approve and urge the immediate passage 
of the Smith-Bankhead Americanization bill—Senate bill 5464, House 
bill 15402—to promote the education of native illiterates, of persons 
unable to understand and use the English language, and of other resi- 

t persons of foreign birth, etc.; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed, under the seal 
of the borough council, signed by the mayor and attested by the pete 
clerk, to each member of the Committee on Education and Labor of 
United States Senate and each member of the Committee on Education 
of the House of Representatives at Washington, D. C.” 

H. B. HARDENBURG, 


Mayor. 
J. M. CAPRAUN, 
Borough Olerk, 


2 NEWBURGI, N. Y., February 15, 1919. 
Hon. HOKE SMITH, 


Senate Building, Washington, D. 0. 


Hoxorasie Sm: The Smith-Bankhead Americanization bill, Senate 
bill 5464, House bill 15402, has been very carefully considered by our 
board of directors, and it was the consensus of opinion that the passing 
of such a bill would result in exceptional benefit to our country. 

We are therefore respectfully 9 In Four consideration 
of this bill you also consider that the thinking business men throughout 
the ert believe it will be to the country’s advantage that the pas- 
sage of bill be assured. 

ow is the time for making constructive rulings which will insure 
the future of our country from social unrest. ay we not therefore 
urge upon you that i use your influence and assistance in securing 
the passage of this bill? i 
Respectfully, yours, 


[SPAL] 


NEWBURGH CHAMBER or COMMERCH, 
Frank H. Youna, Managing Secretary. 


ALLEN COUNTY COUNCIL OF DEFENSE, i 
Fort Wayne, Ind., February 14, 1919, 
Hon. HOKE SMITH, A 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sm: The Allen County Council of Defense adopted a resolution 
February 13 indorsing Senate bill 5464, Mr. Smrru of Georgia, provid- 
Government aid to States in the work of Americanizing Americans. 
he council instructed the undersigned to advise you as a member 
of the Senate Committee on Education of that fact. : 
We are most sincerely in favor of giving Uncle Sam all the treatment 
needed for national dyspepsia, so that who will may be assimilated 
and all who will not may be evacuated. 
Very respectfully, 
R C. R. Lane, Sceretary. 
PITTSBORO, Miss, February 13, 1919. 
Senator HOKE SMITH, 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: To you as chairman of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

1 re ear tay le . ae of —.— 
erates and people e country not able nglis) rovided 
t is passed as introduced: Money to be used on salaries ‘or Krainin 
RRAS ana no money to be used in the support of religious or pri- 
vate schools. 


Respectfully, Tuos. L. HAMAN. 


NIAGARA Falls CHA3BER or COMMERCE, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., February 12, 1919. 
Mr. HOKE SMITH, 


Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Suir: The Smith-Bankhead Americanization bill (S. 
5464; H. R. 15902), which has come to our attention, represents to us 
the 8 9 interest which Congress is taking on one of the most 
yital problems of the Nation, 
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That this is a question for national action seems obvious. In the 
first place, it is the National Government which admits aliens to 
America. It is beyond the practical power of a city to exclude these 
allens once they have been admitted to the country. Surely this na- 
tional control of immigration implies a national msibility for the 
conditions of life of fhe immigrant and for his relation to the commu- 
nities to which he comes. 

In other words, it is not enough that the Federal Government should 
control the character of immigration; the Nation should also assist in 
the assimilaticn of the in migrant in American life, 

The bill to which we refer will evidently do more to fulfill the obliga- 
tion than any other step we can suggest. 

Very truly, yours, 
Frep Mason, President. 


OweNseoro, KY., February 13, 1919. 
Hon. Hoke Situ, Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: The Owensboro-Daviess County Industrial Club, by its 
board of directors, has gone on record as-indorsing the Smith-Bankhead 
Americanization bill, S. 5464, and urgently requests the support of 
the Committee on Education and Labor to this highly important 
measure, 
Very truly, yours, 
OWENSBORO-DAVIESS COUNTY IXDUSTRIAL CLUB, 
C. J. KELLEM, Secretary. 


Tne Crry CLUB or New YORK, 
February 13, 1919, 
Hon. Hoke SMITH, 
Chairman Committee on Education and Labor, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: The City Club is interested in Senate bill 5464 
(Smith), and we shall greatly appreciate your kindness if you will 
send us two copies, 

, Thanking you in advance, 
Yours, very truly, Wu. F. Howes. 
Executive Seerctary. 


NORTH CAROLINA GEOLOGICAL AND Economic SURVEY, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., February 12, 1919. 
Senator Hoke SMITH, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I understand that there is now up for considera- 
‘tion by the Congress a bill (S. 5464) to promote the education of 
iilliterates, ete. I believe the necessity to prepare illiterates and 
{foreign-born citizens for more successful living and a more intelligent 
tAmerican citizenship is a very vital one. In fact, the carrying out of 
{some such process of education may avert a crisis in this country which 
“we should strive in every way sible to forestall. 

I sincerely hope that you will do whatever is necessary to have this 
bill given favorable consideration by this Congress. 

With t wishes. 

Yours, sincerel:, 
Josern Hype PRATT, 
State Geologist. 


WASHINGTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1919. 
‘Hon. Hohn SMITH, 
Chairman Committee on Education and Labor, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dan Mr. Carman: The Washington Chamber of Commerce, in 
its regular monthly mecting February 11, having under consideration 
‘Senate bill 5464 and House bill 15402, known as the Smith-Bankhead 
‘Americanization bill, nig ronson 3 indorsed the measure, and I am 
bap pica to fs this information to you. 
cep ot fn. 
T. Graxt, Secretary. 


LEBANON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Lebanon, Pa., February 11, 1919, 
Hon. HOKE SMITH, 
Benator from Georgia, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sxxaron: Referring to Senate bill 5464, introduced in 
sthe Senate by yourself, under date of January 28, 1919, which bill is 
‘for the promotion of the education of native illiterates and other 
persons unable to understand and use the English language; also to 

rovide for the cooperation of States in the education of such persons 

n the English language, the fundamental principles of government, 
ithe elements of knowledge for self-support and home making, and as 
well other such work, and making an appropriation for the carrying 
son of the same, would state that this organization desires to go on 
jrecord as heartily indorsing such a movement on the part of Congress, 
belleving that it is the only safe way in which we can build up a 
solid foundation for the future government of our Nation, and, as 
‘well, stabilize labor conditions. 

The class of people to which this bill refers are at the present time 
{more or less of a menace, in that they are unable to understand our 
‘governmental policies and as well the laws of supply and demand. 

We believe that the passage of a bill of this kind by Congress will 
very materially stimulate the efforts of those who are at the present 
time concern in the problems of Americanization, and we, therefore, 
urge the early passage of this bill, 

Very truly, yours, J 

LEBANON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By E. J. FELLOW, Manager. 


Pe EENEN, = 8 

rian, 5 Fi k% 5 

‘Senator Hors Sutu, * š Se ee 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sin; This organization desires to be 
findorsing the Smith-Bankhead Americanization bil 
‘and ask that you give it careful consideration. 

Very truly, yours, 


paora on record as 
, Senate bill 5464, 


CARYL SPILLER, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Boston, February 8, 1919. 
Senator HOKE SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. a 
My DEAR SENATOR SMITH: I haye read with care Senate bill No, 
5464, and wish to record my hearty indorsement of the measure, 
I am writing Senators Lobox and Weeks, asking their support. 
Very truly, yours, 
PAYSON SMITH, 
Commissioner of Education, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Columbus, S. C., February $, 1919. 
Senator Hoke Surm, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SiR: I request that you have mailed me a half dozen copies 
of your bill (S. 5464) relating to aid to States for education of illiter- 
ates, introduced the 28th ultimo. I desire to use them in an endeavor 
to get our State at its present meeting of the general assembly to put 
itself in-a position to take advantage of the terms of the act proposed, 

I would be glad to have a personal letter, if you please, stating your 
opinion as to the probability (and at what time) of the passage of your 
bill referred to and as to the expediency of an expression in its favor 
from this legislative body. 


Yours, truly, Rt. A. MEARES. 


[Resolutions adopted by Woman's Club of Redondo Beach, petitioning 
Congress to pass Senate bill 4987.) 

Whereas it has been brought to the attention af the Woman's Club of 
Redondo Beach that Senate bill 4987 is now being considered by Con- 
gress, concerning the creation of a department of education, the ap- 
propriation of money for the conduct of said department, and for 
Federal cooperation with the States in the encouragement and sup- 
port of education: and 

Whereas said bill pu s Federal aid along certain most necessary 
lines, including immigrant education, the education of illiterates, the 
improvement of public, and particularly of rural, schools, and also 
for public-health education, the supplying and recompense of com- 
petent teachers, it seems important that this club should lend its 
support to secure the passage of this measure: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, the Woman's Club of Redondo Beach, do hereby 

express approval of said bill and that we urge upon the Representatives 

and Senators of California to support this measure; and be it 
Resolced further, That copies of this action of the club be forwarded 
to Senator Hokke Surry, who introduced this measure in the Senate, 
and to cach of the Senators anc Representatives from California. 
(Signed) Mrs, Gro, II. ANDERSON, 
President, 
Mrs, MARGARET J, FRICK, 
Legislation Secretary. 


COURT AT AMARILLO, TEX. 


Mr. CULBERSON. From the Committee on the Judiciary 
I report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 5627) 
to fix the time of holding court in the Amarillo division of the 
northern district of Texas, and I ask for its present considera- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That hereafter the terms of the district court of 
the United States in the Amarillo division of the northern district of 
Texas shall be held at Amarillo, Tex., on the third Monday in April 
and the second Monday in September of each year. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator from Texas if it is 
a unanimous report of the committee? 

Mr. CULBERSON. It is. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. i 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT STEUBENVILLE, OH10, 


Mr. BECKHAM. From the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds I report back favorably without amendinent the 
bill (H. R. 3217) providing for an increase of authorization for 
the Federal building at Steubenville, in the State of Ohio. I 
call the attention of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] 
to the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to acquire, by purchase or otherwise, 
such additional lands or rights contiguous to the building site now 
owned by the United States in Steubenville, in the State of Ohio, as 
may be necessary for the erection and completion on the lands thus 
owned and acquired of a suitable building, with fireproof vaults therein, 
for the usé and accommodation of the United States court and post 
office, at an additional cost not to exceed $150,000, in addition to 
amounts heretofore authorized. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


1919. 


GIG HARBOR MILITARY RESERVATION, WASH. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. The bill (H. R. 11219) provid- 
ing for the appraisal and sale of the Gig Harbor abandoned 
military reservation in the State of Washington, and for other 
purposes, was inadvertently referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. I ask that that committee be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


By Mr. NELSON: 2 

A bill (S. 5647) authorizing the county of Beltrami, Minn., 
to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Commerce, 


LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 


Mr. LODGE. I introduce a joint resolution and ask that it 
be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 227) creating a commission 
to consider and arrange for the celebration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth, 
Mass., in conjunction with the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, any political division thereof, or other organizations or 
individuals, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That a joint commission, consisting of two Senators, 
Members of the Sixty-sixth Congress, to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate, and four Members elect to the House of Representatives 
of the Sixty-sixth Congress, to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House ef Representatives of the Sixty-fifth Congress, is hereby created, 
whose duty it shall be to confer with officials of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, or any political subdivision thereof, and with officers 
of any organizations or societies, and with individuals, relative to any 
contemplated observance of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth, Mass. Said commission shall 
report within 60 days after the Sixty-sixth Congress convenes, with its 
recommendation as to appropriate legislation for participation by the 
Government of the United States in the celebration of this historic 

vent. 

s The expenses of said commission shall be paid one-half from the 
contingent fund of the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund 
of the House of Representatives. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment proposing to in- 
crease the appropriation to be used for the payment of trans- 
portation, meals, etc., of teams authorized by the Secretary 
of War to participate in the national matches, ete., from $10,000 
to $110,000, intended to be proposed by him to the Army ap- 
propriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and ordered to be printed. ; 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
appropriation for the rifle ranges for civilian instruction from 
$100,000 to $300,000, intended to be proposed by him to the Army 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I submit a resolution and ask that it be read 
and go over under the rule. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Illinois will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 460), as follows: 


Whereas under the Constitution of the United States the President has 

power to make treaties only by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur, and 
by virtue hereof the President may negotiate, confer, discuss, and 
by the usual diplomatic communication with the sovereign powers 
concerned may prepare and submit to the Senate a tentative draft of 
a proposed treaty or treaties embodying the views of such powers 
and of the President proper to be considered by this Senate. Such 
tentative treaty, however, possesses no binding force until it shall 
have been ratified by the Senate of the United States, which is an 
indispensable treaty-making power of equal rank and dignity with the 
President, and is entitled to all necessary and proper information 
attending and leading up to the preparation and submission of such 
proposed treaty, in order that it may with understanding and use- 
fulness advise with the President and give its consent in joining 
with him in perfecting and maturing such treaty, or taking such other 
action as may to the Senate seem proper; what seems to be authentic 
press reports announce that the President intends to discuss the pro- 
posed treaty known as the league of nations at Boston immediately 
upon his return to the United States and before communicating with 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate or the Senate itself: 
Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Senate hereby expresses its belief that the public 
discussion by the President of such proposed tentative draft of the 
league of nations as a proposed treaty before consultation with said 
Foreign Relations Committee, the members thereof, or the Senate, and 
before communicating to them or any of them all such material matters 
which may be of use in arriving at a joint understanding of the Senate 
and the President as the constitutional pn agg Sa powers of the 
Government in ratifying, modifying, or rejecting the same, is unwise, 


undiplomatic, and caleu ated to promote discord and misunderstanding ! 
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between such two treaty-making powers whose joint act is indispensable 
in making such treaty ; be it therefore 

Resolved further, t it is the sense of this Senate, and it 5 
respectfully requests, that the President do not discuss such treaty until 
he shall haye communicated, either to the Foreign Relations Committee 
or the Senate, or both, such information as may pro bear upon 
such proposed treaty, and that he preserve an 3 and im jal 
mind until he shall have advised with the coordinate power, the United 
States Senate, under the mandates of the Constitution, so that each of 
said joint treaty-making authori 
advice and information as con 
preparation and ratification of 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution goes over under the 


rule and will be printed. 


MORALE OF THE AMERICAN SOLDIER, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to read a letter I 
received this morning. It is not very long. It expresses a view. 
that I think the Senate ought to have. It expresses a truly 
patriotic and an American view of a question that is of prime 
interest to all our people: 
en miele MEMPHIS, TENN., February 18, 1919. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. i 


Dran Sin: An old Confederate soldier would like to interest you a few 
minutes in regard to what is being said in the Senate and elsewhere in 
regard to the welfare of our boys who were and are in France. 

Gov. Allen complains that some of our men were killed by our own 
batteries in a movement through the Argonne Forest. I went through 
the same experience in sixty-one and sixty-five, and such a thing is liable 
to happen when troops are moving forward in advance of the artillery, 
When this thing happened to us we made no complaint, 

Senator OWEN also has a complaint to make in regard to our troops 
haying to stand in the mud. It looks as though all the beautiful senti- 
ment und all that encouraged us to sacrifice for the war is being dissi- 
pated for political profit. ; 

I have met none of the returning soldiers who were engaged in the 
battles in France who have any complaint to make, haying known in 
advance that what Gen. Sherman said of war was true. Our boys were 
the best taken care of of any troops who ever entered a war. 

The Confederate soldiers went year after year without proper clothing 
or food, and ofttimes without shoes, and yet registered no complaint 
regarding their suffering. 

The Battle of the Argonne was but a repetition of the Battle of the 
Wilderness between the forces led by Lee and Grant. Minus the ma- 
chine guns the conditions were identical. -We struggled day after da 
through the tangled underwood in Spotsylvania under the same condi- 
tions as the Argonne and made no complaint, and I do not believe that 
our returning soldiers will. ‘ 

We are all aware that we entered this reat war without adequate 
preparations, but there was not time to loo! up the Marquis of Queens- 
bury rules, and, of course, we made mistakes nancially—some of them 


costly, 

I have no respect for anyone who r K 
to fight and fight quick, merely wsing — — ae ä 

I hope you will spare no effort in kecping down these miserable com- 
plaints-which can have but one effect—that of leaving our people dis- 
satisfied with the results of the war, when, on. the contrary, we should 
congratulate each other as to our wonderful success and what the result 
means to the people of the world. 
» 'Phanking you in advance, I am, / 

Respectfully, yours, J. P. Jonbax. 

Mr. President, I desire to say that in my judgment this is 
a perfectly splendid letter, containing the best of advice for all 
of us. I am informed that, so far as newspaper reports regard- 
ing Senator Owen’s statement are concerned, the newspaper 
reports are incorrect. Or at any rate they exaggerate largely, 
what Senator Owen said. However that may be, I wish to 
commend the sentiment expressed in this letter to the Senate 
and to the country from one of the best Confederate soldicrs 
and one of the best American citizens who ever lived, Mr. J. P. 
Jordan, of Memphis, Tenn. 

When we send our soldiers to war we do not expect them to 
go to a pink-tea party. Nor do these soldiers expect to find 
war a picnic. They expect hardships and privations, and the 
true soldier is always willing to stand them. They have gone 
to France and, by their courage, energy, and valor, they have 
won the greatest war in all history. They were not trained to 
arms as 2 profession, They were not armed and equipped as 
they should have been. Their training had been meager. They. 
knew nothing of the land or of the language of a great num- 
ber of their allies with whom they fought. They knew noth- 
ing of the land or the language of their foes. They were more 
than 3,000 miles from home. They had had a tempestuous and 
dangerous trip across the great Atlantic. They may not have 
had enough artillery or of aircraft; their camps may not have 
been as well arranged for their comfort as they should have 
been; the embarkation camps may be muddier than they should 
be, and they have no doubt suffered many discomforts and 
privations; but they have made, in spite of all drawbacks, the 
greatest soldiers in history, and have saved the civilization of 
the world by their enduring courage. Let us help them to for- 
get their discomforts and sufferings and be of service to them 
in aiding them in becoming as good and as prosperous citizens 
as they have shown themselves valiant and successful soldiers. 
Mr. Jordan is right. Let us not rake up dissatisfaction, Let 
us think only of our and their wonderful success, 
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OIL AND GAS LANDS— CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report on Senate bill 2812. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the report of the committee of conference on the 
disa, votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 2812) to encourage and promote the min- 
ing of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, and sodium on the public domain, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I am not in a physical condi- 
tion to occupy the time of the Senate in opposing this meas- 
ure. I simply wish to state briefly that I am very much op- 
posed to the adoption of the conference report, and I shall also 
have read in my time a letter from Mr. Gifford Pinchot. 

Mr. President, ever since I came to Congress I have had bills 
pending before various committees with reference to the dis- 
position of the minerals of our country. I am not one of those 
who want to leck up the minerals of the country and make it 
impossible for the people either to get coal or phosphate or oil 
or any of the necessary minerals; but I do believe that when we 
enact legislation which will forever dispose of these valuable 
minerals we ought to do it with more care than has been done 
or is being done in this particular bill. 

Mr. President, we are now near the end of this session. We 
have before us more appropriation bills than we probably can 
hope to pass at this session. Why should we be compelled to 
consider legislation which is of so much importance to the entire 
country at a time when we can not possibly attend the session, 
because most of us are devoting nearly all of our time in com- 
mittees? 

Mr. President, I believe it is a mistake to pass this legisla- 
tion at this time. I know it will be said, and truthfully so, that 
these bills have been pending before Congress for a long time. 
But, Mr. President, I can remember that some 14 years ago, 
when I first came to Congress, the same objections were made to 
bills that were pending at that time which can be made now 
against this bill. The gentlemen on the other side, who were at 
that time criticizing the administration then in power, are now 
trying to force the very same kind of legislation upon the country 
which at that time they condemned. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take up the time of the Senate 
to discuss the conference report. As I said, I am not able to do 
s0, but I want to warn you that the people of the country are 
not asleep. -There are millions of people in the country who know 
to-day what this proposed legislation is, and they are condemn- 
ing it. 

I simply rose, Mr. President, to state as briefly as I could that 
I am opposed to this bill, and I sincerely hope that the Senate 
will not at this late hour adopt the conference report. 

I ask for the reading of the letter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

PHILADELPIIA, PA., February 16, 1919, 


The Chair 


Hon. A. J. Groyna, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Senator; I would like to direct your attention to certain 
specific defects in the so-called mineral leasing bill 7 reported from 
ge a which are so serious as to demand its radical amendment 
or defea 


As to coal, this bill pretends to put the ron. § and the leasing system 

e developer his choice. 
oper really has such an option 
because he would rather pay a 
the supposed fair value 


The bill sy 
value and returns to sale at the old nominal p with com 


But by requiring the Go 
jutting any area up for bidding, it forces the bid 
inte the form of a bonus. 

Now a bonus, so far as it goes, is as objectionable to a small operator 
as is the eee of purchase, and for the same reason—that it requires 
a large initial investment, involving heavy tribute to the money lender 
and a large initial risk. the operator must make a large payment 

case, he will, of course, choose to purchase rather than to 
lease. The bill deprives him of the adranta of a leasing system 
and gives him the ro apart to deprive the public of those advan 
It is in fact, ‘ore, as to coal a patenting and not a leasing b 

As to oll and gas discovered in the future, it compels the Government 
to give absolute patents to the discoverer, leaving a small area adja- 
cent to the lands so patented to be leased to others. ‘The existence of 
these numerous alienated tracts in an oil field will go very far toward 
destroying that unified publie control which is the main purpose of 


prevention of waste and for pops compensation to the publie. : 
oil and gas deposits on public lands not 
tented to the d spassers in violation 


yet iscoverers 

of Taft's withdrawal order of Sep 
gress rtunity to 
now within the na 


way to make sure of an adeqnate of 
defense is to keep it in these . 


are bi . In the courts by the De 
are there facing defeat. The Navy Departmen 


—— has bo 
u 
These provisions apply also to fraudulent claims on withdrawn oil 
lands outside the naval reserves, which means all unpatented public 
oil lands of ype value within the United States and Alaska. As 
to these the bill expressly allows any single claimant to monopolize one- 
half the oil and gas producing area of any field ater than 640 acres, 
and the whole of such area of any field smaller than that acreage. 
— — 5 8 says Roar — 3 3 Co. and 
other great corporations. ot eon „ the ale. pins 
blanket authority to the President, which means the Secretary of the 
Interior, to compromise of these 8 on the naval reserves 
or other withdrawn lands, by division of land or division of proceeds 
5 t special act giving auth 
nder the recen al ac authority to make arrangements 
for continuing the operation of the wells of 4 trespassers during the 
suits against them the Interior Department abused its discretion by 
ving to 8 — asser seven-cighths of the oil wrongfully taken by 
. no 


un oth tio oth ill’ gi th tresp: 
another section o e ves ese assers another 
method of getting what belongs to the public. This section is obscure, 
but seems to be for the benefit of some claimant who for some occult 
ore rane is not satisfied with the prodigality of the gencral relief pro- 
ons. 
by an expensive procems) the Mill given the SoA of tas DS oe 
a ve of the or au- 
Satis teint Pataca canes See Sele ae 
underer of the public at presen wo e 
„ 55 bs e 
8 te and sodium, the bill gives the Secretary of the Tn- 
terior au 
ously bent 2 25 securing 
e that a leasing system would result. 


As to national forests, the Secretary 
thority 


istration of leases in national forests (there should be no patents for 
these purposes) should be 8 in his hands, and not in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Interior, where this bill places it. 

I have taken the of setting these matters before you, because I 
boy = incalculable injury will be done to the public by the passage 
0 8 25 ‘ 

Sincerely, yours, Grrrorp PINCHOT, 

Postscript—The statement of the House conference report that 
„Presidents Taft and Wilson and the Secretaries of the Interior under 
them have felt the necessity of passing this legislation“ is certain! 
not true as to Taft and 8 of the Interior Walter L. Fisher, wi 

ct to the matters above criticized. And if the committee has any 
evidence that it is true with respect to President Wilson they should 
pous it. The statement that “ the bill in substance, as agreed upon, 

passed the House during three Congresses” is not true with respect 
to several matters referred to in the forego! letter, 

The statement that the committee “have had the benefit of the as- 
sistance and counsel of the ents of the Navy, Justice, * * * 
and * * has had written reports * * from the several 
department heads,” together with a statement that the House managers 
feel that every interest of the Departments of the Navy and Justice have 
been carefully conserved and protected is grossly misica: The re 
lief this bill gives to trespassers in the naval reserves has scath- 
ingly denounced by the written repos of the Navy Department and 
the Department Justice. The latter artment has included the 
relief provisions as to trespassers on other in its denunciation. 

The final statement that “the House has unanimously 
bill three times and its provisions have not been criticized 
Ue” ts astow 8 not been passed three times by the House 
as to the matters herein criticized. The A sary bas criticized it severely, 
I myself have criticized its relief pro ms as to tre rs on the 
naval oil reserves by statements given to the — and by pamphlets 
distributed te every Member of the House and te, wherein I ro- 
duced some essential parts of the severe criticism by the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Secretary of the Navy of this inexcusable permission for 
public plunder. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 16020. An act to supply a deficiency in the appropria- 
tion for carrying out the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
operation of transportation systems while under Federal con- 
trol, for the just compensation of their owners, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 21, 1918, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
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Baird Henderson Nelson i Spencer 
Beckham Hitchcock New Sterling 

Borah Johnson, Cal. Norris Sutherland 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Swanson 

Calder Jones, Wash. Page Thomas e 
Chamberlain Kello; Pittman Thompson Ri 
Colt Kendrick Poindexter Townsend f 
Culberson Kenyon Pollock Trammell = 
Cummins ng Pomerene Underwood 
Curtis Knox Ransdell Vardaman 
Dillingham La Follette Reed Wadsworth 
Fernald Lenroot Saulsbury Walsh 

France Lewis Shafroth Warren 
Frelinghuysen aie Sheppard Watson 

Gay McCumber Sherman Weeks 

Gore McKellar Shields Williams 
Gronna McLean Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 

Hale McNary Smith, Ga. 

1 Martin, Ky. Smith, S. C. 

Hardwick Moses Smoot 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. Samra of Michigan] and to state 
that he is paired with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep}, This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr, Overman], the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Rosrnson], the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry], and the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kirsy] 
are detained on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the people of the United States 
have the undoubted right to change their form of government and 
to renounce established customs or long-standing policies when- 
ever in their wisdom they see fit to do so. As a believer in 
democratic government, I readily acknowledge the right of the 
people to make in an orderly fashion such changes as may be 
approved by their judgment at any time. I contend, moreover, 
that when radical and important departures from established 
national policies are proposed, the people ought to be consulted. 

We are now proposing what to my mind is the most radical 
departure from our policies hitherto obtaining that has ever been 
proposed at any time since our Government was established. I 
think the advocates of the league will agree with me that it is 
a pronounced departure from all the policies which we have 
heretofore obtained. re 

It may be wise, as they contend; nevertheless, it involves a 
different course of conduct upon the part of the Government 
and of our people for the future, and the people are entitled 
to pass judgment upon the advisability of such a course. 

It seems clear, also, that this proposed program, if it is to 
be made effective and operative under the proposed constitu- 
tion of the league, involves a change in our Constitution. Cer- 
tainly, questions of that kind ought to be submitted to a 
plebiscite or to a vote of the people, and the Constitution 
amended in the manner provided for amending that instru- 
ment. We are merely agents of the people; and it will not 
be contended that we have received any authority from the 
principal, the people, to proceed along this line. It is a greater 
responsibility than an agent ought to assume without express 
authority or approval from his principal to say nothing of the 
want of authority. Preliminary to a discussion of this ques- 
tion, therefore, I want to declare my belief that we should 
arrange the machinery for taking a vote of the people of the 
United States upon this stupendous program. I am aware 
that the processes by which that may be accomplished involve 
Some difficulties; but they are not insurmountable, and they 
are by no means to be compared in their difficulty with the 
importance of being right and in harmony with the judgment 
of the people before we proceed to a final approval. We should 
have the specific indorsement of those whose agents we are, 
and we should have the changes in our Constitution that we 
may have sanction under the Constitution for the fearful re- 
sponsibility we propose to assume. If we can effectuate this 
change now proposed without direct authority from the people 
I can not think of a question of sufficient moment to call for 
their indorsement. 

It must be conceded that this program can never be a success 
unless there is behind it the intelligent and sustained public 
opinion of the United States. If the voters do not have their 
voice before the program is initiated, they will certainly have 
un opportunity to give expression to their views in the future. 
They are still the source of power, and through their votes they 
effectuate the policies under which we must live. From the 
standpoint, therefore, of expediency and from the standpoint of 
fairness to those who are most concerned, to wit, the people, 
those who must carry the burdens, if there be burdens, and 
suffer the consequences, if there should be ill consequences to 


suffer, as well as from the standpoint of insuring success, if 
possible, the mass of the people ought to be consulted and their 
approval had before we proceed. I, therefore, in the very begin- 
ning of this procedure, declare in favor of that program. 

Mr. President, I think I should have deferred any remarks 
I had to make upon this subject until a later day had it not 
been for an interview which was put out by Mr. Taft some 
two or three days ago upon this question. I felt, in view of 
that statement, that those who were opposed to the program 
were justified in proceeding at once to the debate, because it is 
a statement which in my judgment is not founded upon fact. 
In saying that I do not charge a conscious purpose upon the 
part of Mr. Taft to mislead, but I am sure it ċan not be sus- 
tained by the historic facts at the command of anyone who 
desires to examine the subject; and as it can not be sustained, 
it is to the utmost degree misleading. 

Mr. Taft informs the American people, from the pedestal of 
an ex-President, that this program does not destroy the policy 
announced by Washington in his Farewell Address and does 
not renounce the doctrine known as the Monroe doctrine—two 
fundamental principles underlying our foreign policy for more 
than 100 years in one instance and nearly 100 years in the 
other; two policies to which the American people have long 
been committed, and which, in my judgment, they still believe 
to be indispensable to their happiness and future tranquillity. 
If, indeed, this program does dispose of these policies, it pre- 
sents an entirely different question to the American people than 
if the reverse were true. This is one of the first things to be 
settled in this controversy. It meets us at the very threshold 
of all discussion and all consideration. It is of such moment 
as to call for clear statement and candid presentation. What is 
the effect of this proposed program upon these ancient and most 
vital policies? 

Mr. Taft says: 

Article 10 covers the Monroe doctrine and extends it to the world. 
„ 2 * The league is to be regarded as in conflict with the advice 
of Washington only with a narrow and reactionary viewpoint. 

“Reactionary ” is not a familiar term in the ex-President’s 
yocabulary. I think he has unintentionally misused it. 

Mr. President, prior to the administration of Washington, 
America had been involved in every European war since coloni- 
zation began. When a difficulty arose in Europe, whatever 
might be the subject of the difficulty, whether dynastic quarrels 
or territorial aggrandizement, it spread at once to the American 
Continent. Although we might be wholly unconcerned in the 
controversy upon its merits, nevertheless the evil effects of the 
conflict in Europe enveloped the people of this country in its 
consequences. As you recaH, Macaulay, in his graphic way in 
the essay upon Frederick the Great, said: 

In order that he mien’ rob a neighbor whom he had promised to de- 
fend, black men fought on the coast of Coromandel and red men 
scalped each other by the Great Lakes of North America. 

When Washington assumed the responsibilities as adminis- 
trator of this Government, he immediately set about to change 
that condition of affairs; to wit, to separate the European sys- 
tem from the American system, to withdraw our people from 
her broils, to individualize the American Nation, and to divorce 
us from the quarrels and turmoils of European life. This was 
peculiarly and distinctly a policy originating with the Father 
of our Country. If there is any one thing in his entire career, 
marvelous as it was, which can be said to be distinctly his, it. 
is the foreign policy which characterized his administration. 
His idea almost alone in the first instance was that we never 
could become a nation with a national mind, a national pur- 
pose, and national ideals until we divorce ourselves from the 
European system. He entertained this view before he became 
President. I venture to recall to your minds a letter which 
he wrote, prior to the Presidency, to Sir Edward Newenham, in 
which he says: 


I hope the United States of America will be able to kee 


pe disengaged 
from the labyrinth of European politics and wars. * * 


It should 
be the policy of the United States to administer to their wants with- 
out being engaged in their quarrels. 


In 1791 he addressed a letter to Mr. Morris, in which he said: 


I trust we shall never so far lose sight of our own interest and 
happiness as to become unnecessarily a party to these political disputes. 
Our local situation enables us to maintain that state with respect to 
— which otherwise could not, perhaps, be preserved by human 
wisdom. 


The author from whom I quote, Senator Lopere, commenting 
upon this, says: 


The world was told that a new power had come into being, which 
meant to hold aloof from Europe, and which took no interest in the 
balance of power or the fate of dynasties, but looked only to the wel- 
fare of its own people and to the conquest and mastery of a continent 
as its allotted tasks. The policy declared by the proclamation was 
88 5 in its conception, and severed the colonial tradition 
at a stroke, 
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I digress to say I wish every boy and girl over the age of 
15. years: could be induced to read the brilliant story of Wash- 
ington as it is found in those two volumes. If they were not 
better Americans, with higher ideals, after they had read it, 
nothing could make them so. 

Again, Mr. President, in a letter to Patrick Henry, dated 
later, he says: 

F can most religiously aver that I have no wish that is incompatible 


with the dignity, happiness, and true interest of the people of this 
country. 7 ardent desire is, and my aim has been, so far as de- 
pendent on the executive department, to comply strictly with all our 


engagements, foreign and domestic, but to keep the United States 
free from any political connections with every other country, to see it 
independent of all, and under the influence of none. In a word, I 
want an American character, that. tho powers of Europe may be 
convinced that we act for ourselves. 

Pursuing this thought and this great principle throughout his 
administration until he had fairly established it as a part of 
our foreign policy—the initiatory step of the same—he referred 
particularly to it in his Farewell Address. I shall detain the 
Senate by reading a single paragraph only. This was the con- 

clusion of Washington after years of observation, after the 
most pointed experience, after eight years of administration of 
public affairs, and with as wide a vision and with as far- 
seeing a vision as eyer accompanied a human mind upon this 
mundane sphere: 
| Why quit our own to stand. upon foreign ground? Why, by inter- 
eaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our 
peace and prosperity in the toils of pean ambition, rivalship,. in- 
terest, humor, or caprice? 
| Are there people in this day who believe that Europe now 
and in the future shall be free of selfishness, of rivalship, of 
humor, of ambition, of caprice? If not, are we not undertak- 
ing the task against which the Father of our Country warned 
when he bade farewell to public service? “ Why quit our own 
‘to stand upon foreign ground?” And yet in this proposed 
league of nations, in the very beginning, we are advised of an 
executive council which shall dominate and control its action, 
three members of which are Europeans, one member Asiatic, 
and one American. 

If_a controversy ever arises in which there is a conflict be- 
}tween the European system and the American system, or if a 
conflict ever arises in which their interests, their humor, their 
caprice, and their selfishness shall attempt to dominate the 
situation, shall we not have indeed quit our own to stand upon 
‘foreign ground? 

Why should we interweave our destiny with the European 
destiny? Are we not interweaving our future and our destiny 
with European powers when we jain a league of nations the 
‘constitution of which gives a majority vote in every single in- 

stance in which the league can ever be called into action to 
| European powers? 
Does the ex-President mean to say to an intelligent and 
thinking people that this league which thus grants this power 
to European governments is not interweaving our destiny with 
European destiny? Does he assume to say that that is not a 
departure from the plain terms of Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress? 


I repeat what I said upon the floor of the Senate a few weeks 
ago. It may be that the people of America want to do this; it 
may be that they think their future happiness and tranquillity 
‘necessitate their doing it, but I inveigh against the misleading 
| statement that we do not propose to do it by this league of 
‘nations. Let us be candid with those upon whom must rest the 
future burdens and obligations and not undertake to advise 
them that that is not going to happen which must necessarily 
and inevitably happen. 

Mr. President, Washington succeeded in establishing the 
policy that we should not interfere in European affairs. It 
would have served no good purpose and would not have been 
beneficial to the Ameriean people in the least had we simply 
remained aloof from European affairs but had permitted Europe 
to transfer her system to the American Continent. Therefore, 
the Monroe doctrine. It was designed to support the policy of 
Washington. He had warned against the danger of entering 
Europe—the Monroe doctrine declared that Europe should not 
enter America. Permit me to say that one of these can not 
stand, in my judgment, without the support of the other. It is 
an inevitable result of Washington's teaching that the Monroe 
doctrine should exist. Indeed, such men as Mr. Coudert, the 
great lawyer, say that Washington’s policy incorporated and in- 
cluded the Monroe doctrine; that Monroe’s statement was 
simply an exemplification and application of the principle. 

So, sir, in order that we might become a nation free from 
European broils and cease forever to have to do with European 
affairs, the Washington policy and the Monroe doctrine were 
announced and have ever since been maintained. The great 


question now is, Are they policies which we should still main- 
tain; are they in all essential particulars still indispensable to 
our well-being as a people and to our strength and permanency 
as a nation? The present war has drawn us to Europe, but only 
temporarily. The question is, Shall we enter European affairs 
permanently, and shall we invite Europe, with her systems. of 
government, some more pernicious than in the days of Washing- 
ton, to America? We had a temporary alliance with France 
when Washington became: President, but he fought against the 
making of these alliances permanent. That is the question here. 

What is the Monroe doctrine? I apologize to the Senate for 
going into that question. I do so more for others than my col- 
leagues, but F will be brief. Before the exigencies arising out 
of the conditions connected with a defense of this league it 
would not have been necessary to discuss it. All understood it 
alike. The Monroe doctrine is simply the principle of self- 
defense applied to a people, and the principle of self-defense 
can not be the subject of arbitration or of enforcement by any 
one other than that one who is to claim and enforce the principle 
of self-defense. : } 

The ex-President said the Monroe doctrine is covered and 
extended to the world. That was the condition before Monroe 
announced it. The world was one. Monroe determined to sep- 
arate it and divide it, and that was the very object of it. It was 
a distinct announcement that the European system could not be 
transferred to America. The rest was simply detail. It was 
the division of two systems; it was the political partition of 
two continents. Monroe or Jefferson never would have contem- 
plated for a moment sharing the enforcement of the Monroe 
doctrine with any nation of Europe. We would not even join 
with England in announcing it. 

May I read here in connection with my remarks a statement 
by ex-Senator Root upon this particular feature? Before I do 
that, however, I desire to call attention to the language of 
Thomas Jefferson. It precedes the remark which I was about 
to make, This. letter of Jefferson states as clearly as can 
be stated the prime object of the announcement of this doctrine: 

The question presented ns te letters you have sent me is the most 
momentous which has ever offered to my contemplation. since that 
of independence. 

Why does the Sage of Monticello rank the Monroe doctrine 
next to the Declaration of Independence? Because he believed 
as that genius of constructive government, Hamilton, believed, 
and Washington believed, that we could not maintain our inde- 
pendence without the Monroe doctrine. He believed that it was 
an indispensable pillar to our national independence, and second 
only to it in the catalogue of responsibilities and duties and 
obligations which rested upon us: 

That made us a nation. 

This sets our compass and points the course which we are to steer 
through the ocean of time opening on us. And never could we em- 
bark upon it under cireumstances more auspicious. Our first and 
fundamental maxim should be never to entangle ourselves in the broils 
of Europe; 

The Washington policy— 
our second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with cis-Atlantic 
affairs. 

Yet the ex-President says notwithstanding this we carry out 
this discrimination and distinction between European affairs 
and American affairs when we permit the two systems to be 
united, to be organized and administered by a common author- 
ity. He declares that although we do entangle ourselves in 
the broils of Europe; although we do suffer Europe to intermed- 
dle with cis-Atlantic affairs, it is not in conflict with the Mon- 
roe doctrine. 

I now call your attention to the statement of Senator Root 
upon the proposition advanced by the ex-President—of shar- 
ing with other nations responsibility in enforcing this doctrine. 
Mr. Root says: 

Since the Monroe doctrine is a declaration based upon this Nation’s 
right of self-protection, it can not be transmuted into a joint or com- 
mon declaration by American States or any number of them. 

We could not even share the responsibility and the execution 
of the Monroe doctrine with our Commonwealths here upon the 
Western Continent. It is personal; it is individual; it is the 
law of self-defense. It belongs to us, and we alone must deter- 
mine when it shall be enforced or when it shall not apply. It 
is the same rule and principle which Australia invokes, and 
correctly invokes, with reference to the German: islands near 
Australia. It is the same principle which Japan sought to have 
established in the Orient. It is the principle of self-defense 
and not of common defense, or defense by common authority. 
invoked and sustained by the joint act of many nations. 

Yet we are solemnly advised that although we should share it 
with all the Governments of Europe and Asia and all the tribes 
of the different races which may in the future be organized 
into some form of government, it is still the doctrine of self- 
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defense which Jefferson and Monroe announced and which Mr. 
Root so clearly explained. 

I read another paragraph from Mr. Roots speech, which 
leaves nothing further to be said both as to the meaning and 
the worth of this policy: 

he famili hs of Washi s F: ell Add thi 
3 . eee ee — 
duct for the future guidance of the country: 

“Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none, or 
a very remote, relation, ence, she must be engaged in frequent con- 
troversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns, 
Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to yop cate ourselves, by 
artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary 
combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities. Our de- 
tached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue a different 
rit wee the same instinct which led Jefferson, in the letter to Mon- 
roe already quoted, to say: 

“Our first and fundamental maxim should be, never to entangle 
ourselves in the broils of Europe; our second, never to suffer Europe 
to intermeddle with cis-Atlantic affairs.” 

The concurrence of Washington and Hamilton and Jefferson in the 
declaration of this principle of action entitles it to great respect. 
8 tion of influences as absolute and complete as pos- 
sible was the remedy which the wisest of Americans agreed upon. 
It was one of the pr! ad purposes of Monroe's declaration to insist 
upon this separation, and to accomplish it he drew the line at the 
water’s edge. The problem of national protection in the distant fu- 
ture is one not to solved by the first impressions of the casual 
observer, but only by profound study of the forces which, in the long 
life of nations, work out results. In this case the ts of such a 
study by the best men of the formative period of the United States 
are supported xi the instincts of the American democracy holding 
steadily in one direction for almost a 83 The problem has not 
changed essentially. If the declaration of Monroe was right when 
the message was sent, it is right now. 

We come now to the constitution of the proposed league of 
nations, which has been submitted to us. I shall not undertake 
to go into details; indeed, time would not permit to take up 
the many different phases which this constitution presents for 
consideraion. I want only to call attention to some features 
of it bearing upon this particular subject matter—that is, the 
effect it has upon these two great policies. 

The mere reading of the constitution of the league will con- 
vince any reasonable mind, any unprejudiced mind, that if put 
into effect the policy of Washington and the policy of Monroe 
must depart. The propositions are irreconcilable and can not 
exist together.- In the first place, the league provides for an 
organization composed principally of five great nations, three of 
them European, one Asiatic, and one American. Every policy 
determined upon by the league and every movement made by it 
could be, and might be, controlled solely by European powers, 
whether the matter dealt with had reference to America or 
Europe. The league nowhere distinguishes or discriminates 
between European and American affairs. It functions in one 
continent the same as another. It compounds all three conti- 
nents into a single unit, so far as the operations of the league 
are concerned. The league interferes in European affairs and 
in American affairs upon the same grounds and for the same 
reasons. If the territorial integrity of any member of the 
league is threatened or involved, whether that territory be in 
America or Europe, the league deals with the subject. If it 
becomes necessary for the league to act through economic pres- 
sure, or finally through military power, although the procedure 
may be voted by European powers alone, it may exert that 
pressure in America the same as in Europe. The very object 
and purpose of the league is to eliminate all differences between 
Europe and America and place all in a common liability to be 
governed and controlled by a common authority. If the United 
States, for instance, should disregard its covenants, as provided 
in the league, it would be deemed to have committed an act of 
war against all other members of the league; and under our sol- 
emn obligation and agreement we would have authorized the 
European powers to wage war against us and upon the American 
Continent. And yet men deliberately and blandly state to the 
American people that this league constitution preserves the 
Monroe doctrine and the doctrine given us by Washington. 

I read from article 10 as an illustration: 

The high contracting parties shall undertake to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial existence and existing 
political independence of all States members of the league, 

Take for illustration one of our own associates and allies. 
England has possessions in three continents. As has been said, 
the sun never sets upon her possessions. They dot every sea 
and are found in every land. She to-day holds possession of 
one-fifth of the habitable globe, and we in article 10 guarantee 
the eee of her possessions in the three continents of the 
earth, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator state what he is read- 
ing from? 

Mr. BORAH. I am reading from article 10 of the constitu- 
tion of the league. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is not the language of article 10 as 
printed in the Senate document at the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez]. There is nothing said about 
possessions. there at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Did I read possessions? y 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understood the Senator to say pos- 
sessions. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I think the Senator is mistaken. I will 
read it again: 


The high contracting parties sball undertake to respect and preserve 
as snoa external N POE the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all States members of the 


cague. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. BORAH. I presume that her territorial integrity neces- 
sarily involves her territorial possessions. 

So, Mr. President, the first obligation which we assume is to 
protect the territorial integrity of the British Empire. That 
takes us into every part of the civilized world. That is the 
most radical departure from the Washington policy. I will 
come to the Monroe policy in a minute. Now, how are we to 
determine that? 

In case of any such aggression or in case of any threat or danger 
of such aggression the executive council shall advise upon the means 
by which the obligation shall be fulfilled. 

Does that mean what it says, and is it to be executed in ac- 
cordance with its plain terms? If the territorial integrity of 
any part of the British Empire shall be threatened, not the Con- 
gress of the United States, not the people of the United States, 
not the Government of the United States determines what shall 
be done, but the executive council, of which the American 
people have one member. We, if we mean what we say in this 
constitution, are pledging ourselves, our honor, our sacred lives, 
to the preservation of the territorial possessions the world over 
and not leaving it to the judgment and sense of the American 
people but to the diplomats of Europe. r 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator again uses the words “ terri- 
torial possessions.” That is what I am objecting to. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, I will leave it to an intelligent 
audience to determine whether or not “territorial integrity“ 
does not include “ territorial possessions.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator will refer to article 7, 
the indications are there that the dominions of the British Em- 
pire are to be regarded as separate and independent self-govern- 
ing countries. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am coming to that in a few 
moments. I admire the careful use of language by the Senator 
from Nebraska when he says there are “indications.” This con- 
stitution is prolific indeed of “ indications.” 

That is the duty devolving upon us by virtue of the league, 
to enter European affairs. What would be the duty and the 
obligation of England, of France, of Italy, and of Japan to 
the other member should a disturbance arise upon the Western 
Continent? Suppose some threat of danger to the Republic 
should come from Mexico or from Mexico and its allies. We 
are not even consulted as to whether we shall call in help, but the 
duty devolves upon the council, in its initiative capacity, to at 
once assume jurisdiction of it and to proceed to the American 
continent to determine what its duties shall be with reference 
to American affairs. This league operates upon the Western Con- 
tinent with the same jurisdiction and power and the same utter 
disregard of which continent it is upon as it does in the Euro- 
pean Continent. Does anybody deny that proposition? : 

Let us take a homely illustration; perhaps it may better illus- 
trate the argument. A great many years ago a man by the name 
of Europe opened a farm. He begins the tillage of his great 
farm, but turmoil, strife, and dissension arise among his tenants, 
Finally a dissatisfied European by the name of, we will call him, 
America, determines to leave these turmoils on the European 
farm to go into the forest, open a clearing, and establish a new 
farm. He says, I shall go where I can worship God according 
to the dictates of my own conscience. I shall go where I 
can set up a new system of farming.” He goes into the wilder- 
ness and sacrifices and finally establishes a farm of his own. 
After he has established it he declares, after reflection, “I am 
afraid those Europeans will come here and cause me the 
same disturbance and trouble and establish the same kind 
of a system which we had in Europe; so I will establish a parti- 
tion fence.” He does establish a partition fence. When he 
has finished the fence he says, “I will neither go to your farm: 
nor shall you come to mine; I have had some experience with 
you, and I do not want to try it again.” So he builds an insur- 


mountable wall or fence between his neighbor Europe and him- 
self. It stands for a hundred years. People sit about and dis- 
cuss it, and pass many culogies, declaring over and over again 
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that it was one of the wisest things that a farmer ever did. But 
suddenly a new inspiration dawns, and it is thought that it 
would be a good idea to tear down the wall or fence and to 
commingle and intermingle the systems; to join one farm to 
another and have one superintendent. It is said to the farmer 


America, Let us tear down this fence.” He replies in sur- 
prise and consternation, “I built it for a purpose.” Well,“ 
it is contended by the idealist, “ we think it is better to tear it 
down.” At this time there rises up a man by the name of Wil- 
liam Howard. He says to farmer America, “ Let us tear down 
that wall fence of yours. It must be done right away. Anyone 
who opposes can not be trusted overnight.” The farmer says, 
“I do not think it would be well.“ “But,” William Howard re- 
plies, “ it is just the same after it is torn down as it is when it 
is standing up. We are going to put a fence around both farms, 
and that will be the same as a fence between the farms.” Wil- 
liam Howard further says, “Let us go into partnership with 
your neighbor Europe.” America says, “I do not want any 
partnership. I came here to get away from that very thing.” 
William Howard urges, with a spirit of unselfishness and good 
naturedly, “It is just the same without a partnership as it is 
with it. Let us transmute or combine these two systems and 
make them one.” “But,” farmer America says, “I came to 
this country to get away from that system. I do not want one 
system; I want two systems. I do not like their system of 
farming.” William Howard replies, “One system is just the 
same as two systems.” He declares, furthermore, “I know 
something about this; I ran this farm for four years myself 
[laughter] ; I know how to run it; and I declare to you that the 
best thing for you to do is to tear down your wall fence, to 
unite your two systems, and make one farm out of it and one 
common overseer.” He further, by way of a profound argument, 
casually remarks, “I had such remarkable success while I was 
running this farm and received such universal commendation 
upon my work after it was over, having received the approval 
of 2 tenants out of 48, that I am sure that I can run both farms; 
at least, I am anxious to try.“ [Laughter.] > 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The galleries must preserve order. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, some of us declare that this 
proposition tears down the farmer’s fence. We say furthermore 
that we do not want two farms made into one. If you want to 
do so, all right, go ahead; but let us make no mistake about 
what we are doing. Let us not try to fool ourselves or anyone 
else, 

What do other countries think about it, Mr. President? I 
should like to call in outside witnesses, notwithstanding the very 
profound respect that I have for the ex-President. The English 
press, we are informed in so far as it has commented upon this 
subject at all, has regarded it as an abrogation of the Monroe 
doctrine. Mr. Lloyd George said in the very beginning of these 
conferences that Great Britain could concede much to the 
United States if, as the result, they were to draw the United 
States out of her isolation and away from her fraditional foreign 
policies. Japan has practically announced semiofficially that it 
is the abolishment of the Monroe doctrine. The Brazilian Min- 
ister at The Hague has announced that it is the end of the 
Monroe doctrine. Why leave it in doubt? Do you Senators, or 
those who are in favor of the league of nations, want to destroy 
the Monroe doctrine? If you do not, why leave it in doubt? 
Why leave it to the construction of European diplomats sitting 
behind closed doors? By the insertion of three lines in this con- 
stitution you can place it beyond peradventure, beyond conten- 
tion or cavil. The question which I submit now is, if you are 
unwilling to do this, is it not proof conclusive that you intend to 
destroy the policy and wipe out this long-standing doctrine? 

Let us go to another feature of this league. I am not here 
to-day to criticize in any way, either directly or by inference, 
the great English nation or the great English people. They are 
among, not excepting our own, the most powerful and admirable 
people upon the globe. Every man must pay his profound re- 
spect to their genius and to their capacity for Government and 
for mastery of great problems. But when we come to deal with 
England, we must deal with her intelligently and with a due 
regard for our own interests and our own rights, for one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of that proud nation is that 
England always looks after England's interests. I admire her 
for doing so. 

Her national spirit never fails her. The talents and genius 
of her statesmen never betray her. She has signed many treaties 
which have been worthless in the hour of peril. She has entered 
into many leagues and combinations which have dissolved, but 
her proud national spirit never forsakes her. Ultimately she 
relies upon this instead of treaties and leagues. She has passed 
through many a crisis, she has seen dark hours; but in every 
crisis, however severe, and in the darkest hour every English- 


man is expected to do his duty and does it. I admire her for 
her national spirit, for her vigilance in guarding the interests of 
the Empire. 

Mr. President, this constitution of the league of nations is 
the greatest triumph for English diplomacy in three centuries of 
English diplomatic life. This constitution, in the first place, is 
lifted almost bodily, as you will see if you will compare the 
two, from the constitution proposed in January by Gen. Smuts. 
There is not an organic, a vital principle incorporated in this 
constitution that is not found in Gen. Smuts's constitution. As 
is known to all, Gen. Smuts, a South African, is one of the 
most remarkable men under the English rule to-day. That 
you may not think I am stating it strongly, let me read a word 
from the London Times on the second day after this constitu- 
tion was adopted: 

The project, if not the same as tha 
like it as ies brother. * * t is T . is 
recognize in the covenant so much of the work of Englishmen. es 
It is again a source of legitimate pride to Englishmen that article 
19 in the covenant might almost be taken as an exposition of the 


principles animating the relations of Great Britain with India and 
the dominions. 


Listen to this language— 


That the dominions are in this document recognized as nations 
before the world is also a fact of profound significance in the history 
of these relations. ; 

The gentleman who wrote that editorial had not acquired 
the capacity of using language to conceal his thoughts; he 
labored under the disadvantage of having to use language to 
convey his thoughts. The fact that the dominions of Great 
Britain and her colonies are recognized as nations is a matter 
of “profound significance.” Yes; when they finally settle 
down to business England will have one vote, Canada one vote, 
New Zealand one vote, Australia one vote, and South Africa 
one vote, whilst the American Nation, brought into being by 
our fathers at so much cost of blood and treasure and pre- 
served through the century by the vigilance and sacrifice of 
our forbears, this Nation with all her wealth and resources 
will have one vote. In both the executive council and the 
delegate body the same proportion obtains, and those two 
bodies direct, dominate, and mark out the policy of this entire 
program, whatever it is to be, under the league. A matter of 
“ profound significance!” 

I ask you who are in favor of this league, Are you willing 
to give to any nation five votes against our one? Do you 
presume that the questions of interest, of ambition, of selfish- 
ness, of caprice, of humor will not arise in the future? Wave 
they not already, in a proper way, but none the less in an 
unmistakable way, made their appearance since the armistice 
was signed? Are we not already advised that we must use 
the same intelligence, the same foresight, the same prevision, 
and the same patriotism that our fathers used against the in- 
herent, the inevitable selfishness of all nations? Yet we are 
seriously proposing that we shall join a league whose consti- 
tutional powers shall determine—what? Shall determine poli- 
cies, politic and economic, upon the two continents and shall 
give to our greatest commercial rival five votes to our one, 

Mr. President, I have called attention to some of the obliga- 
tions which we assume. Let me repeat a single statement. You 
have now observed the number of votes in the executive coun- 
cil, but that is not all. There are Italy and Japan associated 
with England, and more nearly like her in their systems and 
in their policies than they are like the United States. There 
are already treaties between those nations and England, which 
Mr. Balfour frankly says are not to be abrogated; in other 
words, we are in the very beginning put up not only against 
this extraordinary vote by one nation but we have the disad- 
vantage of contending against a system, which system covers 
other nations as well as that of Great Britain. 

We all want the friendship and the respect of and future ami- 
eable relations between Great Britain and this country. That 
also was Washington's wish; that was Jefferson's wish; that was 
also Lincoln’s wish; but never for a moment did they sur- 
render any power or any authority or compromise their capacity 
in any way to take care of the situation in case there should not 
be an agreement between the two powers. 

What has England given up in this league of nations? What 
has she surrendered? Will some one adyise me? Did she sur- 
render the freedom of the seas? That was pushed aside at the 
first meetings of the conference as not subject to its jurisdic- 
tion. Has she surrendered her claim for the largest navy? 
What has she surrendered? 

On the other hand, we have surrendered the traditional for- 
eign policy of this country, which has been established for 100 
years; and we have gone behind these powers and placed at 
their disposal our finances, our man power, and our full capacity 
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to guarantee the integrity of their possessions all over the globe. 
Is it an even balance? Is it an equitable, is it an honest, arrange- 
ment between these great powers and the United States? 

I come now to another feature, which to me is even more 
interesting, more menacing, than those over which we have 
passed. Conceal it as you may, disguise it as some will attempt 
to do, this is the first step in internationalism and the first dis- 
tinct effort to sterilize nationalism. This is a recognized fact, 
tacitly admitted by all who support it and expressly admitted 
by many, that the national state has broken down and that 
we must now depend upon the international state and inter- 
national power in order to preserve our interests and our civil- 
ization. The national state can no longer serve the cause of 
civilization, and therefore we must resort to the international 
state. That is disclosed in every line and paragraph of this 
instrument. It begins with the preamble and ends with the last 
article—a recognition that internationalism must take the place 
of nationalism. 

May I call attention to a statement from perhaps the most 
famous international now living? I read from a book en- 
titled “The Bolsheviki and World Peace,” by Trotzky. He 
says: 

The present war is at bottom a revolt of the forces of production 
against the political form of nation and State. It means the collapse 
of the national state as an independent economic unit. 

In another paragraph: 

The war proclaims the downfall of the national state.. 
We Russian Roclalists stand firmly on the ground of internationalism. 
3 e German social democracy was to us not only d party 
of the international—it was the party par excellence, 

Again, he declares: 
The present war signalizes the collapse of the national states, 


He proceeds to argue that the only thing which can take the 
place of the national state is internationalism, to international- 
ize our governments, internationalize our power, internation- 
alize production, internationalize our economic capacity, and 
become an international state the world over. That is at the 
bottom of this entire procedure, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, upon the part of those who are advocating it. It will 
be the fruit of this effort if it sueceeds—the dead-sea fruit 
for the common people everywhere. It is a distinct announce- 
ment that the intense nationalism of Washington, the intense 
nationalism of Lincoln, can no longer serve the cause of the 
American people, and that we must internationalize and place 
the sovoreign powers of this Government to make war and 
control our economic forces in an international tribunal. 

A few days ago one of the boldest and most brilliant inter- 
nationalists of this country—a man, no doubt, who believes in 
it as firmly as I believe in nationalism—wrote this paragraph: 

The death of Col. Roosevelt was a shock, I think, to everybody who 
Joves life. No man ever lived who had more fun in 61 years; and yet 
his death, with that last frantic reiteration of Americanism and noth- 
ing but Americanism, fresh from his pen, was like a symbol of the 

rogress of life. The boyish magnetism is all gone out of those words. 

hey die in the dawn of revolutionary internationalisnt. 

I sometimes wonder, Can it be true? Are-we, indeed, yield- 
ing our Americanism before the onrushing tide of revolutionary 
internationalism? Did the death of this undaunted advocate of 
American nationalism mark an epoch in the fearful, damnable, 
downward trend? 

Yes, Mr. President, this many-sided man touched life at 
every point, and sometimes seemed inconsistent; but there was 
one supreme passion which gave simplicity and singleness of 
purpose to all he said or did—his abounding Americanism. In 
this era of national infidelity let us be deeply grateful for this. 
Though he had erred a thousand times, and grievously erred, 
we would still pay sincere tribute to his memory for holding 
aloft at all times, and especially in the world’s greatest tur- 
moil, the banner of the true faith. Huntsman, plainsman, au- 
thor, political leader, governor, Vice President, President, and 
ex-President, this was always the directing and dominating 
theme. Even in his full, rich life, replete with noble deeds 
and brilliant achievements, it runs like a golden thread through 
all of the bewildering activities of his wide-ranging genius, 
It gave consistency to every change of view and justified what 
sometimes seemed his merciless intolerance. When the final 
estimate is placed upon his career, and all his services to his 
fellows are weighed and judged, his embodiment of the na- 
tional spirit, his vigilant defense of our national integrity, 
his exemplification of our national ideals will distinguish him, 
as says in effect this internationalist, from all the men of his 
day and generation. 

Mr. President, I am not a pessimist. I find neither solace 
nor guidance in the doleful doctrine. But who will gainsay 
that we have reached a supreme hour in the history of the 
Republic he loved? There is not a Government in existence 


to-day but feels the strain of those inscrutable forces which 
are working their willful way through all the established in- 
stitutions of men. Church and creed, ancient governments and 
new, despotic and liberal, order and law, at this time stand 
under challenge. Hunger and disease, business anxiety, and in- 
dustrial unrest threaten to demobilize the moral forces of argan- 
ized society. In all of this turmoil and strife, in all this chaos of 
despair and hope, there is much that is good if it can be brought 
under direction and subordinated to the sway of reason. At the 
bottom of it all there is the infinite longing of oppressed hu- 
manity seeking in madness to be rid of oppression and to escape 
from these centuries of injustice. How shall we help to bring 
order out of chaos? Shall we do so by becoming less or more 
American? Shall we entangle and embarrass the efforts of a 
powerful and independent people, or shall we leave them in 
every emergency and in every crisis to do in that particular hour 
and in that supreme moment what the conscience and wisdom of 
an untrammeled and liberty-loving people shall decide is wise and 
just? Or shall we yoke our deliberations to forces we can not 
control and leave our people to the mercy of powers which may, 
be wholly at variance with our conception of duty? I may be 
willing to help my neighbor, though he be improvident or un- 
fortunate, but I do not necessarily want him for a business 
partner. I may be willing to give liberally of my means, of my 
council and advice, even of my strength or blood, to protect his 
family from attack or injustice, but I do not want him placed 
in a position where he may decide for me when and how I shall 
act or to what extent I shall make sacrifice. I do not want this 
Republic, its intelligence and its patriotism, its free people and 
its institutions, to go into partnership with and to give control 
of the partnershp to those many of whom have no conception 
of our civilization and no true insight into our destiny. What 
we want is what Roosevelt taught and urged—a free, untram- 
meled Nation, imbued anew and inspired again with the national 
spirit; not isolation but freedom to do as our own people think 
wise and just; not isolation but simply the unembarrassed and 
unentangled freedom of a great Nation to determine for itself 
and in its own way where duty lies and where wisdom calls. 
There is not a supreme council possible of creation or conceivable 
equal in wisdom, in conscience, and humanitarianism to the 
wisdom and conscience and humanitarianism of the hundred 
million free and independent liberty-loving souls to whom the ` 
living God has intrusted the keeping of this Nation. The mo- 
ment this Republic comes to any other conclusion it has for- 
feited its right to live as an independent and self-respecting 
Republic, 

It was not, one likes to believe, a mere incident, but a sig- 
nificant though strangely arranged fact that the last message 
to the American people from the illustrious dead who, the 
internationalists tell us, was the last of the great Americans 
should have been upon this particular subject. I believe it was 
the night of his death that this message which I shall now read 
to you was read at a public meeting to which he had been in- 
vited but was unable to attend: i 

Any man who says he is an- American but something else also 
isn’t an American at all. We have room for but one flag, the American 
lag.. + We have room for but one language, and that is the 
English language; for we intend to see that the crucible turns our 
eee out as Americans, of American nationality, and not as dwellers 
n a polyglot boarding house; and we have room for but one soul 
loyalty to the American people. 

Let us inscribe this upon our banner and hang it upon the 
outer wall. In all the vicissitudes of our national life, in all 
the duties which may come to us as a people, in all the future, 
filled, as it will be, with profound and perplexing problems, let 
us cling uncompromisingly to this holy ereed. In these times, 
when ancient faiths are disappearing and governments are 
crumbling, when institutions are yielding to the tread of the 
mad hosts of disorder, let us take our stand on the side of 
orderly liberty, on the side of constitutional government. Let 
us range ourselves along with Washington and Jefferson and 
Jackson and Lincoln and Roosevelt. Let us be true to our- 
selves; and, whatever the obligations of the future, we can not 
then be false to others, 


OIL AND GAS LANDS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 2812) 
to encourage and promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, 
gas, and sodium on the public domain. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
eonference report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, we have just listened to one of 
the most remarkable speeches that I have ever listened to in this 
body. I would that it could go in every home in this country, 
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to be considered in connection with the greatest question affect- 
ing the future of our country since the adoption of our Con- 
stitution. 

I have no intention whatever of speaking upon the league of 
nations at this time, nor to express any views upon it. When 
I was- speaking yesterday upon the pending measure I had 
reached the point of what happened in the conference committee 
touching many of the questions between the House and the 
Senate, and questions that I thought myself the conferees were 
appointed to settle; but it soon developed that the conferees 
were not the ones to settle the question as to what should be in 
this bill. That was to be settled outside of the conferees and 
outside of Congress itself, and nothing must go into the report 
unless it had been submitted to outside parties. 

Mr. President, yesterday the Senator from Nevada had read 
into the Recorp a letter signed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
addressed to Hon. Scorr FERRIS, of the House of Representa- 
tives, relative to the coal provision of the report. That was not 
the only letter which was written in relation to the subject, and 
the Secretary of the Interior was not the only Cabinet member 
who addressed a letter to Hon. Scorr Ferris, chairman of the 
Public Lands Committee, House of Representatives, upon the 
pending conference report. I hold in my hand a letter from Sec- 
retary Lane, dated February 1, 1919, and that was the time when 
the conferees were meeting upon this oil-leasing bill, which I 
shall read, and then, if I have time, I will read one from the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Secretary Lane in the letter states: 

THs SECRETARY or THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 1, 1919. 
Mx Dear Mr. Farris: On December 10, 1917, you transmitted a copy 
of resolutions passed by the Cordova (Alaska) ber of Commerce, 


with reference to the pending eral leasing bill and particularly with 

reference to d ts of coal and oi]. One of the matters ur; was that 

— oe bill be modified so as to make its provisions relating to the 
eo 


lands applicable to Alaska, In ar reply of January 4, 1918, 
I advised you, in effect, that the reason this provision was not in- 
eluded was that there is now a special leasing law rok gtd to that 
Territory enacted October 20, 1914 (38 Stat., 741), and that this law 
had not been in operation long enough for the department to determine 
whether it will be successful and adapted to the development of Alaska's 
coal resources. 

Since the above letter was written there has been further opportunity 
to learn whether the Alaska coal-leasing bill is suitable to conditions in 
the Territory, and I have concluded that it is not entirely so—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosryson in the chair). 
The Senator from Utah will suspend for a moment. The hour 
of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which is House bill 13026. 


DISCHARGED SICK AND DISABLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13026) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to provide hospital and sanatorium facilities 
for discharged sick and disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds with an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
mittee may be read. 

The Secretary read the amendment of the committee, which 
was to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to provide immediate additional hospital and sanatorium facilities for 
the care and treatment of discha sick and disabled soldiers, sailors, 
and marines, Army and Navy nurses (male and female), patients of the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau, and for others entitled to treatment by 
the Public Health Service, by the construction of new hospitals and 
sanatoria, to include the necessary buildings with their aporopriate 
mechanical and other equipment and approach work, including roads 
leading thereto, for the accommodation of patients, officers, nurses, at- 
tendants, storage, laundries, vehicles, and live stock en sites now owned 
by the Government, or on new sites to be acquired by purchase or other- 
wise, at the following places: At Cook County, III., by taking over the 
land and executing the contract for the construction thereon of hos- 
pni buildings specified therein of a certain proposed contract executed 

y ; he pnank Co., August 31, 1918, and in accordance with such contract 
an e 


I ask that the amendment of the com- 


lans and specifications, identifed in connection therewith 
August 31, 1918, by the signature and initials of Brig. Gen. R. C. 
Marshall, jr., Construction Division, Quartermaster Department, United 
States Army, by Lieut. Col. C. C. Wright, and the Shank Co., by George 
H. Shank, president, at the cost stated therein, namely, $2,500,000, with 
such changes in said plans and specifications as may be required by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to adapt said specified buildings to the needs 
and purposes of the Public Health Service, at a limit of cost not to 
exceed $3,000,000. 

At Dawson Springs, Ky., on land to be acquired by gift, the necessary 
buildings for a sanatorium having a — — * of not less than 500 beds. 
The mun of $1,500,000 is hereby authorized Yor the construction of such 
sanatorium, 

The sum of $900,000 is hereby authorized for the construction, in- 
cluding site, of a hospital plant complete at Norfolk, Va. 

The sum of $550,000 is hereby authorized for the construction, on 
land owned or to be acquired by the Government, of a hospital plant 
complete in the District of Columbia or vicinity. 
~ Tre sum of $190,000 is hereby authorized for additional hospital ac- 
commodations, including such minor alteration in and remodeling of 
existing and authorized buildings as may be necessary to economically 
adapt them to the additional accommodations herein authorized for the 


Marine Hospital at Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y., and the sum ap- 
P for additions to the said we by the act approved March 
8, 1918, is authorized to be expended full without the construction 


of L hogan: units. 
here. are hereby 3 transferred to the Treasury tt- 
ment for the use of the Public Health Service for hospital or sanatoria 
or other uses the following properties, with their present equipment, 
including sites and leases, or so much thereof as may be required by 
the Public Health Service, including mechanical equipment in connec- 
tion therewith, and approaches thereto, with authority to lease or pur- 
chase sites not own y the Government, as follows: Hospitals, with 
such other buildings as may be required, at Edgewood Arsenal (id.), 
Camp Hancock (Ga.), Camp Joseph B. Johnston (Fla.), Camp Beaure- 
gard (La.), Camp MacArthur (Tex.), Camp Fremont (Cal.), and nitrate 
lant, Perryville (Md.), and such hospitals, with other necessary build- 
gs, hereafter vacated by the War Department, as may be required 
and found suitable for the needs of the lic Health Service for hos- 
pital or sanatoria purposes, 

For the purpose of such remodeling of or additions to the above- 
named plants as may be required to adapt them to the needs and uses 
of the *ublic Health Service, the sum of $750,000 is hereby authorized. 

The National Soldiers’ Home at Hot Springs, S. Dak., with its pres- 


-ent 5 complete, is hereby made avallable for the use of the 
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Public alth Service, in whole or as much thereof as is not required 
for the purposes for which these facilities were provided, for a period 
of five years from the approval of this act, unless sooner released by 
the pagoa General of the Public Health Service. 

The tary of War is hereby authorized and directed to transfer 
without charge to the 5 of the Treasury for the use of the 
Public Health Service such hospital furniture and equipment, including 
hospital and medical supplies, motor trucks, and other motor-driven 
vehicles, in condition, not required by the War Department, as may 
be required y the Public Health Service for its hospitals. 

In carrying the foregoing authorization into efect, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is author to execute the contract with the Shank Co, 
hereinbefore specified with such verbal changes as are made necessary 
by a change in the contracting officers, and to assume all obligations in 
said contract contained, and to purchase materials and labor in the 
open market, or otherwise, and to employ laborers and mechanics for 
the construction of such buildings and their fe, oy as in his judg- 
ment shall best meet the public exigencies, thin the limits of cost 
herein authorized. 

For the purpose of carrying the foregoing authorizations into effect, 
there is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to be immediately available and remain avail- 
able until expended, the sum of $6,890,000, and for furniture and oe 
ment not otherwise provided for, the sum of $210,000, in all, $7,100,000, 

And the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, to employ, for service within or without the District of Co- 
lumbia, without regard to civil-service laws, rules, and regulations, and 
to pay from the sums hereby authorized and appropriated for construc- 
tion purposes, at customary rates of compensation, such additional 
technical and clerical services as may be necessary, exclusively to aid 
in the preparation of the drawings and specifications for the above- 
named objects and supervision of the execution thereof, for traveling 
expenses, and printing incident thereto at a total limit of cost for 
such additional technical and clerical services and traveling expenses, 
etc., of not exceeding $210,000 of the above-named limit of cost. All 
of the above-mentioned work shall be under the direction and super- 
vision of the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

There is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for necessary personnel, including regular and 
reserve commissioned officers of the Public Health Service and clerical 
help in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and maintenance, hos- 
pital supplies and equipment, leases, fuel, lights, and water, and freight, 
transportation, and travel and reasonable burial expenses (not exceed- 
ing $100 for any pareat dying in hospital), $785,333 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919. 

As far as feasible the new construction herein authorized shall be of 
fire-resisting character. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Henderson Nugent Smoot 
Borah Jones, N. Mex. Overman Spencer 
Brandegee Jones, Wash age as 
Chamberlain Kellogg Pittman Sutherland 
Colt Kenyon Poindexter Swanson 
Culberson King Polloe Thomas 
Curtis La Follette Robinson Thompson 
Dillingham Lenroot Saulsbury Townsend 
Fletcher wis Shafroth Trammell 
France McCumber Sheppard Underwood 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Sherman Warren 
Ga. cLean Shields Watson 
Hale McNary Simmons Woleett 
Harding Myers Smith, Ariz. 

Hardwick New Smith, S. C. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, on the 27th day of Janu- 
ary the House passed a bill authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to provide hospital and sanatorium facilities for dis- 
charged and disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines. That bill 
came to the Senate on the following day and was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. It was subsequently re- 
ferred by the Senate, at the request of that committee, to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

On the 5th day of December last the House passed an act 
providing for the establishment of sanatoriums for the treat- 
ment of persons discharged from the military and naval forces 
of the United States, and for other purposes. That bill came to 
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the Senate, and on the lith day of December it was referred 
to the Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 
By request of that committee the bill was subsequently referred 
by the Senate to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

In the meantime the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, under the resolution introduced by the Senator from 
Arkansas, who is now presiding over the Senate [Mr. ROBINSON 
in the chair], had gone into an exhaustive examination and 
investigation of the hospital facilities, with a view to discoyer- 
ing exactly how these hospital facilities ought to be provided 
over the country. Upon the conclusion of the investigation by 
the subcommittee the Public Buildings and Grounds Committee 
` of the Senate unanimously reported the committee amendment 
that I have just had read as a substitute for House bill 13026, 
that substitute embracing, however, the subject matter of both 
bills passed by the House. 

Mr. Presicent, it is a matter of vital interest, one, in my 
opinion, that engages and involves the honor of Congress, that 
this legislation should be passed at an early date. 

On that subject let me quote from a letter written by former 
Secretary McAdoo to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives under date of November 18, 1918. After referring to the 
two House bills to which I have invited the attention of the 
Senate, the Secretary said: 

Since these estimates were transmitted to Con an armistice has 
been declared and hostilities ceased, but while these are happy condi- 
tions it has, as a matter of fact, foreshortened the day and hour when 
hospitai accommodations must be made available and has pressed home 
to me the tremendous responsibility of supplying accommodations for 
the sick and disabled discharged soldiers and sailors who will soon 
return from overseas in overwhelming numbers, and I can not too 
strongly urge upon you to exercise all your influence to translate the 
proposed legislation into law as one of utmost importance, in order 
that the Government may carry out this part of its contract with the 
soldiers and sailors who have so magnificently carried out their entire 
contract with the Government, and to this end request that this legis- 


lation be made a special rule in the House in order that funds may be 
made immediately available for the purpose above stated. 


Respectfully, 
W. G. McApboo, Secretary. 


On January 20, 1919, in a communication addressed to the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANsDELL], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Health and National Quarantine, Secretary 
Glass used this language: 


I 8 desire to enlist 
sidering these bills, both of whic 
in the Senate, in order that the utmost expeditious consideration be 
piren by both branches of Congress, so that this 88 may be 
n position to know what action it can take to supply hospital treat- 
ment for the very largely increased beneficiaries of the Public Health 
Service and the War Risk Insurance Bureau, for the latter of which 
alone the department has the names and addresses of upward of 50,000 
cases who are entitled to receive treatment and for which there are 
absolutely no hospital accommodations available. 
Respectfully, 


i most active cooperation in con- 
I understand have been introduced 


Canter GLASS, Secretary. 


Again, under date of January 22, addressing Hon. James A. 
Reep, chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, Secretary Glass used this language in impressing 
upon Congress the urgency of action in respect to this matter: 


It is my understanding that similar bills have been introduced in the 
Senate, and hearings are being held by appropriate committees, and in 
which I assumed zon are especially interested; and I wish particularly 
to express to the Senate through you my intense interest in this legisla- 
tion to provide hospital accommodations for a portion of the benefi- 
ciaries of the War Risk Insurance Bureau. 

I wish also to invite your attention to the fact that this department 
has collaborated with the War and Navy Departments in regard to the 
need of hospitalization, and to state that a conference was held on 
September 11 with representatives of these departments. While as a 
result of this conference it was recommended that 13,000 beds be imme- 
diately supple at an estimated cost of $26,000,000, I have, however, 
recommended that approximately only one-third of this number be 
authorized at this time, anticipating that with the coming of peace 
other hospitals of the Government might become available for the use 
of this department; but from reports showing constant increases in 
the number of beneficiaries of the war risk insurance, I am more than 
ever impressed with the need of having this legislation enacted into 
law at the earliest possible moment, in order to enable this depart- 
ment to at once establish such hospitals as will undoubtedly be required 
for many rae, tetting future developments in the way of releasing 
other hospitals determine whether it will be necessary to ask for addi- 
tional legislation, or if hospitals already owned by the Government can 
be turned over for the care and treatment of these patients, 

Respectfully, 
Canter GLASS, Secretary. 


Now, Mr. President, I want to invite the attention of the 
Senate for just one moment to the difference between the House 
bills referred to and the committee amendment which is in the 
nature of a substitute. The House bills, H. R. 12917 and H. R. 
13026, passed by the House of Representatives and referred to 
the Senate committee, carried authorizations for hospital con- 
struction and buildings required in connection therewith which 
provided only 5,500 beds for patients, at a cost of $12,000,000, 
in round figures. 
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The committee's substitute, on the other hand, provides beds 
for more than 9,000 patients—to be accurate, I think the number 
is 9,341—at a cost for buildings, including furniture and equip- 
ment, of only $7,100,000. It does this by making available cer- 
tain Army hospitals and equipment not now required by the 
War Department, and provides for increasing the-number of 
patient accommodations by later transfers, under general legis- 
lation, which is contained in the bill, from Army hospitals. 
New construction is necessary and is essential to an economical 
admission of patients of the War Risk Insurance and Public 
Health Service to provide accommodations at points where such 
patients will go for treatment, and thereby decrease the amount 
otherwise payable under the War Risk Bureau to beneficiaries 
under that legislation. < 

The Senate committee included in its amendment in the 
nature of a substitute a provision for maintenance for these 
hospitals up to July 1 next, because it is perfectly apparent 
that they could not get this appropriation in any one of the 
ordinary ways in which Congress makes appropriations of this 
character. It is not without precedent that this should be 
done. When the leprosy hospital was constructed, the same 
procedure was had for a limited period of time until another 
fiscal year began. The reason for that is that, unless this is 
done, some of these hospitals will be provided before the end 
of this fiscal year without a single dollar with which to operate 
them, while thousands of patients are demanding admittance 
into them, and are entitled to it under the law. 

The estimates for operation and maintenance of hospitals for 
four months of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, on the basis 
of 3,000 beds, are as follows: 

Doctors, 100 at $2,500 per annum, for four months, 883.333. 

Nurses, 250 at $720 per annum, for four months, $60,000. 

Attendants, 600 at $600 per annum, for four months, $120,000, 

Maintenance at $1.25 per day per person for four months, 
$450,000. 

Fuel, light, and water, $62 per annum, for four months, 
$62,000. 

Freight, transportation, and travel, $10,000, 

These amounts make a total of $785,333, which is the amount 
carried in the bill for this purpose. : 

Annual appropriations of this character are usually secured 
through the Appropriations Committee, but are included in this 
bill, as cited just now, because of the fact that certain of these 
hospitals will be almost immediately available, but will be 
without any funds provided for their operation and to provide 
only the usual salaries of doctors, nurses, attendants, and for 
the expense of maintenance regularly carried in annual appro- 
priation estimates for existing hospitals in the public service. 
Such estimates could not be submitted to the Appropriations 
Committee for the reason that estimates can not be made until 
the buildings have been authorized by law; and there will 
probably not be sufficient time after this authorization is 
granted—that is, after this bill shall have been passed—to 
obtain the necessary appropriations for the operation and main- 
tenance of the hospitals herein provided. 

Mr. President, let me say to the Senate that there is the 
utmost need for urgent action of some character with respect 
to this matter. Three thousand discharged soldiers, sailors, 
and marines, who, under the provisions of the wark-risk legis- 
lation, are entitled to hospital accommodations, are already 
being treated by these agencies of the Public Health Service, 
and it must be borne in mind by the Senate that, while the 
Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps in like manner look 
after these people so long as they remain in the service and 
until they are discharged, the very moment these men are dis- 
charged from the military service, whether they are soldiers or 
sailors or marines, they can no longer enter the Army and Navy 
hospitals. However, under the provisions of the legislation 
which we enacted creating the War Risk Insurance Bureau, 
they are entitled to certain benefits from the Government, 
including hospital treatment within a limited period of time— 
I think, 12 months—if their troubles can in any way be traced 
to anything which was caused by the war or connected in any 
way with their service in the war. 

The officers of this service, the chief medical adviser of the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau, and the Assistant Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service informed me that they already 
have 3,000 patients of this kind that they are caring for with- 
out any extra hospital accommodations being provided; that 
they are renting space sometimes from other hospitals and 
sometimes from private concerns; that, in addition to that, they 
have 15,000 pending applications, and that they are receiving 
them at the rate of 100 a day or more. i 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that there can be no question in 
the Senate or anywhere in the American Congress that we owe a 
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moral obligation in this matter, just as the former Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, said; when these men were put 
in our Army under the drastic conscription laws that we passed 
we promised them that we would give them hospital treatment 
and its benefits when we passed the war-risk legislation. Now 
the time has come to redeem that obligation. I think there 
ought not to be, and I do not believe there will be, the slightest 
disposition on the part of Congress not to carry out its contract 
and measure up to its responsibility in this regard. 

It developed during the very voluminous hearings that the 
Subcommittee on Public Buildings and Grounds held—TI hold in 
my hand the first volume of the printed testimony, comprising 
900 pages, and there is still another volume to come—that the 
Army had a good many thousand hospital beds in excess of its 
requirements. It also developed, as different Secretaries of the 
Treasury have pointed out, that the War Risk Insurance Bureau 
and the Public Health Service, on whose shoulders are loaded 
the discharge of the obligations to which I have just referred, 
require immediately at least 13,000 beds. It seemed to your 
committee investigating this subject that it was a serious propo- 
sition to be met with the statement that one branch of the public 
service had an excess of hospital accommodations above its re- 
quirements and that another branch needed hospital facilities, 
and yet that we could not utilize those we had already bought 
and paid for. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do; yes, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was told the other evening 
that the hospital accommodations here in the District of Co- 
lumbia are more than ample, that there are many beds that are 
being paid for every day, and that there is no use whatever 
for them. I want to ask the Senator if there is any truth in 
that report? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will say to the Senator that I was 
about to refer to what I think the Senator has in his mind. I 
hae the Senator has reference to the Walter Reed Hos- 
D : 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not to the Walter Reed Hospital. I will 
say to the Senator very frankly that the young man from 
whom I gathered this information did not make the statement 
to me, but he was making it to another person and I overheard 
it. I will say that he was the brother of one of the doctors in 
this District. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Residing in the District? 

Mr. SMOOT. He was in the District. I forget the number 
of beds he stated that were being paid for and the amount 
which was paid for each bed. The statement seemed to me to 
be extravagant. There are only, as I remember, some 28 of 
those beds that are being utilized here in the District. 

Mr. HARDWICK. To what hospital did this young man 
refer, does the Senator know? If he can name the hospital, 
perhaps I can give him the information he desires. 

Mr. SMOOT. It did not sufficiently impress me at the time 
to pay very much attention to it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘Then I shall have to answer the Senator 
in a general way. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I want the Senator to refer to the mat- 
ter, if he will. 

Mr. HARDWICK, I can give an answer in a general way. 

We insisted during all the weary weeks of this investigation 
that that was the policy that this Government ought to adopt. I 
know there is not a Senator in this Chamber on either side of 
this aisle who will contend otherwise. It was utter folly, look- 
ing at the matter from the standpoint of the taxpayer, to say 
that, if we had reasonably suitable accommodations that be- 
longed to one branch of the Government service and they did 
not need them, that they could not be utilized by another branch 
of the public service that did need them. \ 

I admit that I was somewhat driven—not entirely, but par- 
tially—from that position by the contention—and it is a strong 
one—that the Army hospitals were of temporary construction, 
that they were not in every case, or were not in many cases, 
reasonably suited for reconstruction hospitals; but the fact 
remains—and the committee has demonstrated it, and the com- 
mittee that investigated it was unanimously of that opinion— 
that there was a part of these Army hospitals that by the ex- 
penditure of a little money, might be reasonably adapted to re- 
construction hospital work. 

So, when the two bills of the House came to us for action we 
evolved this plan: First, we sent for the Secretary of War and 
we stated to him, “This is the policy that ought to be adopted 
in the interest of the taxpayers; no little bureau jealousies be 
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tween the War Department and any of these bureaus and thé 

War Department or any of its bureaus must be allowed to in- 

terfere with the interests of the taxpayers of the country on 

this question. So far as the Army has hospitals that are suit« 

able for this purpose, where they can possibly be surrendered, 

— must be surrendered for the use of the people who need 
em. 

The Secretary of War, I will say to his credit, agreed heartily, 
and readily to that proposition, and he proceeded to instruct 
the officials of his department that they must carry out that 
policy. As a result of that, we have framed legislation here 
that provides 9,340 beds for the use of the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau and the Public Health Service at a cost of $7,000,000, 
as against 5,500 beds provided for by the House at a cost of 
$12,000,000. We did that by getting several thousand beds— 
6,000, at least, I think—from the Army by the cooperation of 
the Secretary of War and by turning over certain Army hos- 
pitals, which were designated by the Secretary of War, and 
were expressly included in this bill. 

Objection is made that we particularize and name the Army 
camps. Let me submit the question to the good sense of every, 
Senator here. The House bill provided that no dollar of 
this $12,000,000 that they appropriated should be available until 
the Secretary of War had turned over to the Secretary of the 
Treasury all such hospitals as were suitable and that he could 
spare. Senators know what that meant in administration. 
They started out in the hearings before us by saying that 
there were practically none that they could spare. The other 
people started out by saying that there were practically none 
that they would have. So, when we got the actual meaning of 
it, it meant that they were going to say to us, “Give us 
$12,000,000 and let us build new hospitals to suit ourselves.” 

The Army was not prepared to give up anything. So we 
thought that, instead of generalizing, we had better require the 
Army to submit to the Public Health and the War Risk Insur- 
ance people an exact list and specifications of what they could 
furnish them and see whether the Public Health people and the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau would not agree that they were 
suitable or could be made suitable for the uses for which they, 
were desired. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it the intention to maintain the hospitals 
that are now located at the different cantonments? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Temporarily during the demobilization of 
the Army, as the Army needs them, as demobilization proceeds, 
That is one reason why we could not get them all at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the plan of utilizing the hospitals at 
the cantonments after the demobilization shall have been con- 
cluded? : 

Mr. HARDWICK. The plan is that, so far as they can be 
adapted to the service of the reconstruction hospitals, they are 
to be used by them, for we have already bought them and paid 
for them; and it would be foolish to buy others if we can pos- 
sibly utilize them, even if they are not quite so well suited for 
the purpose as some experts would like to have them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Are not the hospital instruments at the cans 
tonments and the necessary equipment in fair condition, as com- 
pared with the hospitals of the United States elsewhere? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, I must admit that there is some 
conflict in the testimony which we took on that subject. The 
Army people contend that they are and the other people say, 
they are not. They say that many of the hospitals at the can- 
tonments are temporary structures; that they are inflammable; 
that they are not fireproof; and that, not having the same or- 
ganization as has a military hospital, it would not be safe to 
put their civilian patients in them, even when they are dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

Mr. SMOOT. Iwas referring to the hospital instruments and 
equipment, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, I think they must be all right. j 

Mr. SMOOT. They are up to date. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And we provide on that subject that they, 
shall be transferred from the Army, which does not need them, 
to the Public Health Service, which does need them, instead of 
buying them over again. 

If we had relied- on the general proposition laid down by the 
House on this subject, that the Army must give what it could 
and these other people must take what they need, if those offered 
were suitable, the Senator from Utah and other Senators must 
understand that it would have, amounted to nothing. So we 
said to them, “ Specify; give us a list of what you can give 
that is suitable to this work and let us submit it to these other 
people and see if they do not admit that they can be used.“ In 
accordance with that plan your committee succeeded in getting 
quite a number of these hospitals. 
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There is outlined in the bill—and I leave for a moment the 
building projects provision and take the hospitals that we are 
acquiring from the Army—this provision: 

There are hereby permanently transferred to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the use of the Public Health Service for hospital or sanatoria 
or other uses the following properties, with their present equipment, 
including sites and leases, or so much thereof as may be required by 
the Public Health Service, including mechanical equipment in con- 
nection therewith, and 8 hereto, with authority to lease or 
purchase sites not owned by the Government, as follows: Hospital: 
with such other 8 as may be required, at Edgewood Arsena 
iMå.), Camp Hancock (Ga.), Camp Joseph E. Johnston (Fla.), Camp 
Beauregard (La.), Camp MacArthur (Tex), Camp Fremont (Cal.), and 
nitrate plant, Perryville (Md.), and such hospitals, with other neces- 
sary buildings, hereafter vacated by the War artment, as may be 
required and found suitable for the needs of the Public Health Service 
for hospital or sanatoria purposes. 

Of course, the last clause is general, to cover any hospital 
that they may hereafter be able to turn over without additional 
legislation; and we thought it was best to specify the hospitals 
they said they were willing to turn over and which the other 
people said were reasonably suited for their uses and put it 
in the law that they should be turned over. 

Now, just a word as to the location of these hospitals. I 
have heard some quiet suggestion—I will not say criticism— 
that we ought not to specify locations in this bill. The com- 
mittee did not select a single project in this bill. We asked the 
War Department to give to these people a list of what they 
could furnish. We did not care whether the buildings were 
located in Maine, in California, in Florida, in Maryland, or 
anywhere else; it was merely a question of getting what we 
could that was suited for the use we had for it. There is not 
n member of the committee who knew or even inquired where 
any one of these hospitals were located that would be given; 
and I do not think there is a member of the committee, although 
it happens that some of the military hospitals that are to be 
turned over are located in States represented by Senators on 
this committee, would have cared a rap if he did know. For 
instance, I will take my own case to illustrate, because it is 
more or less a personal matter. Camp Hancock, Ga., was put 
on this list, but I had no more idea than the man in the moon 
that they were going -to do so; I did not request it and did 
not care one rap whether it was put on or not, so that if any- 
body says that these were southern camps, or anything like that, 
it is merely because they were located there, the facilities were 
there, and, if they are used at all, they will have to be used 
where they are located. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yleld to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator has made a very clear and sat- 
isfactory statement regarding the action of the committee up to 
this time. I should like to have some information regarding 
the other building projects. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am coming to that right now. I put 
this other matter first because I knew there could be no pos- 
sible doubt in any Senator's mind that we were right to specify 
in regard to these things; otherwise it would amount absolutely 
to nothing. 

Now, I come to the building projects; the construction: projects 
that we authorized. I haye heard in a perfectly friendly way 
the suggestion made that we had better have followed the plan 
laid down by the House, namely, to have left to some commis- 
sion, to be selected either by the President, as was provided in 
one bill, or by the Secretary of the Treasury, as was provided 
in the other bill, the location of the hospitals that were to be 
constructed for this new reconstruction work. I wish to 
answer that suggestion, and I think I can answer it to the 
satisfaction of every disinterested mind. In the first place, let 
me say that I have never thought that, in appropriating money, 
Congress ought to shift its responsibility to anybody else. I 
have never thought that, when we were making these appropria- 
tions out of the Public Treasury, we ought so far to abdicate 
our own functions as to say that we will not specify where any- 
thing is to be done or where any money is to be spent, even 
when we are providing it. I have always realized the potency 
of the suggestion that the administrative officers of the Govern- 
ment, possessing information on these questions and being, or 
supposed to be, experts about them, ought to have opinions and 
that those opinions ought to weigh very strongly with what- 
eyer committees of Congress are acting in the premises. 

But I say to you that it so happens in this case that no mem- 
ber of the committee named or suggested a single building 
project that went into this plan. What we did was to coordi- 


nate ull these officials and get them to come together and say, 
“What is the very least you can get along with for the present 
to discharge these obligations that have come upon you and are 


coming by the thousands, besides what the Army can give you? 
Tell us what you need and why you need it and where you 
need it.” 

And now I want to invite attention, particularly that of the 
Senator from Colorado, to exactly what that means. The dif- 
ference between the position of the Senate and that of the 
House, so far as locating these projects is concerned, is the 
difference between tweedledum and tweedledee. Why? The 
House said, “ We will let the sites be named by a commission, 
in one bill providing that the commission shall be named by 
the President of the United States and in the other by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Whether the President of the United 
States or the Secretary of the Treasury named the commission, 
under the House bill, as it passed, he would name the very men 
who acted on this question, in conjunction with your Senate 
committee, The heads of these great hospital services made 
the recommendations. We did not ask them to do anything 
except to tell us where they were obliged to have these hos- 
pitals located and which were the most advantageous and suit- 
able places for them. If we had followed the plan laid down by 
the House, what would we have had to do? We would have 
had to appropriate millions of dollars in a lump-sum appropria- 
tion, letting these people shift the fund around—and it would 
have been a considerable one—from one project to another and 
from one location to another, to spend as much here as they 
wanted and as much there as they wanted. 

That was the House plan, and it provided neither itemization 
nor specification for it. We thought that it was in the interest 
of real economy and of correct legislation to require these men 
to say where they were going to spend this money before we 
appropriated it, and not afterwards; to let them say how much 
of this money they wanted to spend on each project before 
we appropriated it, and not afterwards. Under the House bill 
they could have done the day after the President signed the bill 
exactly what we asked them to do the day before this committee 
acted on this matter; that is all. 

I thought myself that we ought to give these people, in view 
of our moral obligations to the soldiers who have fought for us, 
in view of our obligations to these great services of the Govern- 
ment, and in view of the situation that confronts us, such hos- 
pital accommodations as they absolutely required, and I did not 
want to put my judgment against their judgment as to location 
and as to these specific projects which they thought were best 
for the public good. Not only that, but they are pressing for 
time. 

The biggest project in this bill in the way of construction is 
what is known as the Speedway Hospital in Chicago—a hospital 
planned for the Army, a hospital with a capacity of 2,500 beds, 
according to the plans submitted to the Army, and which the 
Public Health Service say will have at least 2,000 beds under 
their hospital plan. It was one of the hospitals that was offered 
to the Government under a contract with a large indemnity, to 
be furnished at a cost of $1,300 a bed—to be exact, at a cost of 
$1,804. The hospitals of temporary construction erected at the 
cantonments during the war cost just about that same figure; 
and it is a fact which I am glad to call to the attention of the 
Senate that our investigation shows, according to the unanimous 
judgment of the committee, that this hospital project was the 
cheapest permanent fireproof hospital project that had even been 
offered to the Government of the United States. 

The bill passed by the House provided these hospital ac- 
commodations at a cost of more than $2,000 a bed. The lowest 
figure made by the gentlemen who represent this service as to 
the cost per bed was $1,700, and this proposition was $1,300 
per bed. Furthermore, it must be remembered that 15,000 dis- 
charged soldiers are already clamoring for these facilities; it 
must be remembered that the applications are coming in many 
hundreds every week and many thousands every month, and 
they will increase as the Army comes home from Europe and 
is demobilized. This hospital was about two-thirds constructed 
when the Public Health Service begged us to let them take 
over the contract, which the War Department had finally turned 
down just before the armistice was signed, my own opinion 
being largely because the War Department was already over- 
stocked with hospitals, and we thought it was a good proposi- 
tion to agree to. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the hearing was anything developed to show, 
as reported in the public press, that there was fraud connected 
with the Speedway Hospital? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am very glad the Senator has usked 
that question. The charge was made that an employee of the 
Government solicited a bribe in connection with securing the 
approval of this contract. It was made by the projectors of 
the enterprise and was sworn to. It was stoutly denied. and 
much evidence for and against it was given the committee that 
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investigated the subject. While the committee has not made 
its report yet on account of the delay in furnishing the testi- 
mony from the Government Printing Office, it is confronted 
by the fact that the Department of Justice has the matter in 
hand on reference of the Attorney General, and the case con- 
cerning which the Senator has asked is to be tried in the 
courts of law. ‘Therefore as one member of the committee I 
hesitate now or later to express any opinion I might have as 
to the guilt or innocence of this man. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is a very proper attitude. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But let me say this, that so far as the 
Speedway proposition is concerned, three commissions ap- 
pointed, two of them by the. Assistant Secretary of War and 
one by the Secretary, commissions that went into the investiga- 
tion with a hostile atmosphere about them, reported this was 
a splendid business project, and one of them said, almost, I 

think, in these words, that it was the best that had ever been 
offered to the Government, and in no quarter, I will say, with 
its rejection by the War Department, in the manner I have 
indicated and for the reasons to which I have referred staring 
us in the face, has any man raised his voice to deny that it was 
a clean proposition, and not only a clean proposition but the 
best business proposition that was ever offered this Government 
anywhere as a hospital proposition, fireproof, and of a per- 
manent character. 
| Personally, I am glad to have a chance to say, because when 
a man gets under the ban of public displeasure it is mighty 
easy to stay there, that I think Mr. Edward Hines, who was 
the principal owner of this hospital, acted with generosity to 
the Government, inspired, I suppose, largely by the fact that 
he had lost a son in France in this war, and gave to the Gov- 
ernment a splendid project. I am corroborated in that opinion 
by Maj. Stotesbury as to the facts in the case, who has given 
them in his report, and who states as a matter of absolute 
knowledge that the cost of this hospital is at least $400 a bed 
under the very lowest that can ever be put against it for a 
permanent fireproof hospital. 

The Secretary of War, the Surgeon General, the Assistant 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, the chief medical 
officer of the War Risk Insurance Bureau, the chief of con- 
struction in the War Department; in fact, every official who 
has ever examined this project, including three separate com- 
missions, have reported it the very best hospital project that 
could be offered. Under those circumstances, with that hospi- 
tal two-thirds completed and with the demand for hospital 
Yfacilities—and although there is no legal obligation upon the 
part of the Government, there is at least a moral obligation, in 
the opinion of the committee, that the Government should meet, 
and which it will not meet unless something is done—we thought 
it was the better economy to adopt their recommendation as to 
this hospital, because the Public Health Service wanted some- 
thing they could get quick and use at once. They intend to use 
it, I will say to the Senator, as their principal distributing hos- 
pital. It is a very large hospital, located in Chicago, which is 
probably somewhere near the center of population considering 
transportation in the United States, and they think it splendidly 
situated so that they can send out their supplies from there, 
and make it their general headquarters. Only this morning 
these gentlemen urged me, no matter what else happened to 
this bill, to insist upon the Speedway project in the interest of 
the public service and of giving them some speedy means of 
meeting the demands made on them by these soldiers and to re- 
tain this project in this bill, no matter what else is done, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I have not had the pleasure of hearing all of the 
Senator's statement, and what I am asking now may have been 
covered by him. If so, I will not ask him to repeat it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will be very glad to give the Senator 
the information again, if it has already been given. 

Mr. KING. Did the committee reach the conclusion that it 
was within the province of the War Department to operate hos- 
pitals of the character provided for in this bill? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; the committee has not yet made a 
formal report. I can tell the Senator what my own opinion is. 
No; I will not do that; I will tell him what the Secretary of 
War says about it. The Secretary of War said that that was 
one reason why he doubted whether or not he could take over 
the Speedway Hospital at all—that the law officers had given 
him the opinion that the funds given to the War Department for 
hospital purposes were for temporary hospitals, and not for 
permanent fireproof hospitals; and while he was not conceding 
that, he said that that was the contention that had been ad- 


vanced. I do not remember that he said that his law advisors 
told him that; but, at any rate, without conceding the correct- 
ness of it, he was so doubtful in regard to it that he thought it 
was better for the Public Health Service to have it. He frankly, 
conceded to me that there might be a moral obligation there, 
and he said that if so he should favor the appropriation of what- 
ever amount of money was necessary to make the projectors of 
this enterprise whole again. So, I say, in providing this hos- 
pital we will do it $400 a bed cheaper than anything else in this 
bill in the way of construction and avoid a row over a moral 
obligation amounting to at least a million dollars that will vex 
Congress in the future unless we handle it now. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me a 
moment further 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. . 

Mr. KING. What I had in mind was the administration of 
all of these hospitals. It occurred to me—and it is merely a 
first-blush opinion and is not entitled to very much weight—that 
the War Department, because it has so many surgeons now at 
its command and has so many hospitals growing out of the 
war, those at the cantonments and at other places, could much 
more cheaply and perhaps more efficiently operate these hos- 
pitals that are needed to take care of men who come out of the 
military service and who may need medical attention. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I am very glad to give the Senator 
the War Department’s view on that subject, and I must say 


that I share Mr. Secretary Baker’s opinion. The Secretary: 


thinks not. He thinks the hospital accommodations under the 
War Department ought to be very much and very sharply de- 
creased with the demobilization of the Army and brought to a 
permanent peace status, whatever that is, and that all this 
other work ought to be done by the civilian branches of the 
Government, and for this reason: A military hospital is a very, 
different thing from a civilian hospital; and once men are dis- 
charged from the military service, after their experience with 
military hospitals, they are not anxious to enter military hos- 
pitals again, but prefer to go to civilian hospitals, where dif- 
ferent measures and different methods are employed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK, I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin 
with pleasure. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me a 
moment further, I suppose there might be some modification of 
the military discipline, or the modus operandi. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, you will never get that from a mili- 
tary administration, Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. One other question and then I shall haye con- 
cluded. i 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. With the demobilization of the Army, are there 
not a large number of hospitals, at the cantonments and else- 
where, under the control of the military authorities now, that 
would be suitable for the purposes for which these hospitals 
are desired? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly; and we have taken care 
of that in the general provision carried in the bill already; 
and as the Army is demobilized, and the more rapidly it is de- 
mobilized, still more will that be true. There will undoubtedly 
be a certain amount of space in fireproof hospitals of a different 


character from what the Army can furnish, 4 
Mr. LHNROOT. Mr. President 4 
Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 


Mr. LENROOT. I merely wanted to suggest, in response to 
the first question of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krna], as to 


the Army being better equipped to take care of this work than - 


the Public Health Service, that the Public Health Service now 
is operating something like 22 hospitals, and it has an organiza- 
tion that is quite as well equipped to operate these hospitals as 
is the Army. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And much larger than that of the Army 
in normal times, I will add. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will say, in reference to the proposed 
hospital at Dawson Springs, Ky., that there is the same sort of 
a showing. It is not as strong on the financial end of it and 
not as large as the Chicago project, but there are reasons for 
it, which the Senator from Kentucky will explain. That is in- 
tended as a tuberculosis hospital. The Senator from Kentucky 
corrects me and says it is only partially. There a gift of 5,000 
acres of ground has been proffered to the Government, abso- 
lutely without any charge of any sort, by the people who own 
the ground. The gentlemen at the head of this hospital service 
insist that a large number of cases that they handle are such 
as require large grounds, where people can exercise and do light 
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physical work out in the open air and in the grounds, and they 
say that this hospital is absolutely essential to their service. 

We knew that if the proposition passed in the form provided 
by the House they would as a matter of fact select these places 
anyhow; but we thought it was better, when we knew that these 
were the exact selections they were going to make, to itemize 
and specify and hold them down, instead of giving them a lump- 
sum appropriation to shift around and shift about. 

So with the hospital at Norfolk. They asked for $900,000 for 
a complete hospital plant at Norfolk, Va. They handle the 
marines that are discharged there, and they handle the seamen 
of the merchant marine there. They insist that Norfolk, the 
second largest port on the Atlantic seaboard, is one of the places 
where it is absolutely necessary, if we are to maintain an Amer- 
ican merchant marine in the future, that they shall be able to 
supply these accommodations. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion right there? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr, THOMAS. The Senator says Norfolk is the second 
largest po- on the Atlantic. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is my understanding, 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not questioning it. Are there not hos- 
pital facilities at Newport News and at Norfolk which have 
been either constructed in connection with the present war or 
were there theretofore? : 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will say, if the Senator pleases, that I 
made that specific inquiry, and I directed that it be made by 
these officers of the War Department and the Public Health 
Service and the War Risk Insurance Bureau, and they say “ no.” 
I thought so, too, until I had the matter investigated, and they 
reported that it was not the case. 

The only other building provision that they have put in be- 
sides the three I have mentiored was a proposition to provide a 
small hospital in the District of Columbia for this city for this 
reconstruction war work. I did not undertake to control or 
influence their selection of these sites. They insisted that this 
city was the head os their organization, that the Surgeon Gen- 
eral was here and his chief medical advisers, and that they 
ought to have one hospital here at the seat of the Government; 
and the committee yielded, as it did in all these cases, to their 
judgment abeut these matters. 

I will say to the Senator from Colorado that if we were to 
adopt the plan that is embodied in the House bill the only dif- 
ference on earth would be that these same men, after the bill 
was signed, would in all probability select these same sites, be- 
cause that is the judgment they gave to the committee. I will 
say to the Senator, too, that they tell me, and tell me only this 
morning, that if that is done, and if they have to have commis- 
sions to settle these things, there will be still more delay, with 
15,000 soldiers and sailors begging for this sort of service, and 
thousands of them coming in every month. I fhink the figure 
they gave me—I want to be substantially accurate—was 100 a 
day, at least, and they stated that that number was liable to 
grow larger as demobilization proceeded somewhat more speed- 
ily than it is proceeding at the present time; and I know we 
all want to see that done. 

Mr. President, I have undertaken to give to the Senate; with 
all the fullness of detail that I could, and at the cost of using 
much more time than I liked to take, the reasons for the passage 
of this bill. The committee that framed it is proud of it. it 
represents a month of as hard work as I ever did in my life. 
I want to say that the Senators who served on that committee— 
the Senator from Kentucky {Mr, BrcxHaul, the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
France], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot], and who 
helped do this work, together with the Senator from Georgia— 
worked faithfully and hard. We gave to the Senate and to the 
country the very best service of which we were capable. We 
endeavored to solve this problem in what we think is a wise 
and prudent and economical way for the Government of the 
United States. As against 5,500 beds carried in the two House 
bills, at a cost of $12,000,000, we have given you 9,340 beds, at a 
cost of $7,000,000. We have established, we hope, forever a 
policy of coordination between these hospital branches of our 
Government that we believe means n great deal for the future. 
We insist that this legislation ought to be passed, and it ought 
to be passed without delay, so that we may go to conference with 
the House of Representatives, and so that we may carry out the 
contract that we made with these boys when we sent them to 
Europe. We insist that delay now, when thousands of them are 
clamoring to have this accommodation given to them, and to have 
these hospital facilities furnished, is dangerous and unfair. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, before the Senator from Georgia 
takes his seat, if he will allow me to ask a question for 


the benefit of the record as well as for the information of my- 
self touching particularly the project in my own county de- 
scribed in this report on the Speedway, I will ask the Senator 
if the committee or the subcommittee, in making investigations 
of costs and the amount of money to be paid, disclosed by the 
comparison of one with the other any particular profit that 
would inure to those who constructed the building, or was 
there any evidence in the whole investigation that would lead 
the committee to conclude that it was either constructed or is 
now being turned over to the Government for the purpose of 
private profit to those who constructed it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have already answered the question 
of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Saroor] on that point, but I am 
glad to repeat the statement that I then made. 

Mr. LEWIS. I must have been out of the Chamber at that 
time; I have been called out so frequently. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from Utah asked that ques- 
tion; but I am glad to repeat my answer to it, because the 
question was not in the exact form in which the Senator from 
Illinois now puts it. Iam glad to give him the information. 

The committee has not yet made its report, because the print- 
ing of the evidence by the Publie Printer has been delayed; but I 
think I am vielating no confidence and misstating no fact when 
I tell him that the committee is unanimously of the opinion 
that this is the best hospital project for the construction of # 
permanent fireproof hospital that was ever submitted to the 
Government of the United States, from a business standpoint; 
and I believe personally, and I believe that all the members of 
the subcommittee believe, that a substantial donation was in- 
volved upon the part of the projectors of this enterprise. Any 
suggestion that it was not an advantageous contract for the 
Government and one that gave full value and more than full 
value has never been made by anybody, although it has been 
investigated by three separate commissions appointed by the 
War Department. 

Mr. LEWIS. I appreciate the viewpoint of the Senator. I 
particularly desired his expression of opinion, as the report 
clearly indicates an ultimate demand on the Government, of 
eourse, for a certain amount of compensation; and if that com- 
pensation merely represents benefits to the people and to the 
country and not private profits to constructors, I want the 
State of Ilinois to know it, I want the city of Chicago to 
know it, and, of course, the Senators themselves desire to 
know it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am glad to give the Senator that infor- 
mation. and I am also glad to say that if we follow the recom- 
mendations of the War Risk Bureau and the Public Health 
Service, in which the Secretary of War thoroughly concurs! we 
will eliminate that question by buying this hospital for the 
branch of the service that needs it, and thereby save a threat- 
ened row over a million dollars which I do not hesitate to say 
that I believe the Government morally owes them, so far as [ 
am concerned, so far as my personal opinion goes. ö 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, is an amendment in order at 
this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is well known, Mr. President, that the 
mountains of North Carolina have been considered to have the 
best climate for tuberculosis patients anywhere in the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains, and the War Department, 
recognizing that fact, have established three or four tuberculosis 
hospitals in western North Carolina—one at Biltmore, one near 
Asheville, one at Wadesboro, and one at Hot Springs. We have 
a thousand or more tuberculosis patients at this time. The 
Government has leased what is known as Kenilworth Inn. It is 
a fireproof hotel which was just completed about two years ago; 
and I am going to offer an amendment for the Government to 
fake over that hospital. It was not purchased. It is under 
lease. 

I understand that this bill is for the purpose of taking care of 
soldiers who have been dismissed or discharged. With 10,000 
or more tuberculosis patients, with 1,500 in Asheville, N. O., 
to-day, unless you take over one of these hospitals, what are 
you going to do with these poor boys that are now breathing 
the air up there that really keeps them alive? They are there 
now. 

You have one hospital, you say, at Dawson Springs, Ky., for 
tubercuiosis patients that will accommodate only 500, There is 
no other hospital provided for tuberculosis patients. What are 
you going to do with them? 

The Government officials have said that the place that we have’ 
there now is the best place, or one of the best places, in the 
United States. They have located that hospital and another 
hospital there. Why not take one of these hospitals and use it 
for this purpose, because there is no other place that I can see 
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in this bill where you can take care of these 10,000 or more 
tuberculosis patients? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will let me 
suggest an answer to some of his questions, at least, if the War 
Department had been willing to surrender this hospital to the 
Public Health Service it would have been included in this bill. 
They will maintain and operate it as long as they need it; and 
under the general legislation, if they should cease to need it, then 
it could be turned over to the Public Health Service. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have been through this 
hospital, and I know that the War Department have equipped it 
with the best equipment that was ever furnished anywhere in 
the world. I have seen the great radio plant by means of which 
they examine the lungs, and so forth, of patients. It is there 
to-day under lease to the Government. It has not been pur- 
chased. What are you going to do with these patients when you 
turn them loose? You can not send them to Kentucky, because 
there are only 500 beds provided for there. Where are you 
going to send them? Are you going to send them to Chicago? 
That is not the place to send tuberculosis patients. Where are 
you going to send them? Here they are, the Government say, 
in the best place in the United States for them. They are there 
to-day, being treated and being cured. All over the United 
States that is recognized as a splendid place for tuberculosis 
patients. 

‘I want to ask the Senator if he will not let this amendment 
go to conference and have the matter investigated, and see if 
what I am saying about it here is not absolutely true? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understood the Senator from Georgia to 
say that the War Department is operating that hospital, and will 
continue to operate it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; that is the answer. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And when the War Department ceases to 
operate it the Bureau of the Public Health Service may take 
it over? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; I understand that; but we are going 
to demobilize all of our troops, and what are we going to do 
with them? They have hospitals now taking care of these 
patients. What is this bill for? I understand that this bill is 
to take care of the soldiers when they are discharged, 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator evidently did not understand me. 

Mr, OVERMAN, Perhaps not. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator from Georgia said that the War 
Department is going to operate that particular hospital. If it 
is operated by the War Department, why turn it over to some- 
body else? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why, Mr. President, those soldiers will not 
be under the War Department when they are discharged. 

Mr. THOMAS. Tf they still operate the hospital, what differ- 
ence does it make? 

Mr. HARDWICK. It does not make any difference. They 
will operate it, and if they want to turn it over they can do it. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President, let me -call the Senator's 
attention to the part of the bill where there is given the list of 
hospitals to be turned over by the War Department to the 
Bureau of the Public Health Service, At the close of the para- 
graph it says that the War Department shall turn over to the 
Bureau of the Public Health Service— 
such hospitals, with other necessary buildings, hereafter vacated by 
the War Department, as may be required and found suitable for the 
needs of the Public Health Service for hospital or sanatoria purposes. 

Our committee had some difficulty in getting together these 
two branches of the service and to get the War Department to 
turn oyer such hospitals as would be suitable for the Public 
Health Service. We finally got them into cooperation about it, 
and the War Department has turned over such hospitals now 
available for this use as that department can spare; and I 
have no doubt that if the hospital which the Senator speaks of 
in Asheville—an excellent place for the treatment of tubercu- 
losis—should be abandoned by the War Department for its 
owns purposes it could turn it over to the Public Health Service. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Could the department do that? Where is 
the appropriation? 

Mr. BECKHAM. But you would not take it away from the 
War Department now if that department still wants the use 
of it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; but that is the reason why I want the 
matter to go to conference, to let the conferees see what. the 
War Department have to say about it, They will tell you 


that they are willing to turn it over to the Public Health Service, 


because they have all these men there. They are there to-day, 
and many of them will soon be discharged. Now, where are 
you going to send them? Of course, they can continue to 
operate this place if you will give them the money to operate 
it; but if you are going to turn over these hospitals for the 
purpose of putting them under the charge of the Bureau of the 
Public Health Service, why should you not do this? What is 
the objection to it? It is recognized as the place for a tuber- 
culosis hospital, because they have three or four hospitals there 
now, and thousands of men there with tuberculosis; and this 
is a fireproof building, just completed, and equipped by the 
War Department as the result of the expenditure of a great 
amount of money. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do. 

Mr. LENROOT. I merely wish to ask the Senator if he is 
aware that the policy of the War Department is not to dis- 
charge soldiers having tuberculosis so rapidly as other soldiers, 
so long as they believe they can help the soldiers? And so 
these hospitals will continue to be utilized. They will be the 
very last to be abandoned by the War Department. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did not know what the policy was. I 
thank the Senator for informing me of that fact. But while 
that is true, some of them are going to be discharged; and since 
this is the place of all places in the United States that they 
have selected as a place for tuberculosis patients, some of them 
ought to be kept there; and why not? 

All I want is to have this matter go to conference. If the 
Senators, after examining it, do not say that it is the place of 
all places to take care of these tuberculosis patients, and if it 
has not been so recommended by the War Department and by 
the Navy Department, why, let it go out. That is all I ask. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do. 

Mr. BECKHAM. If we should require the War Department 
to turn over that hospital now to the Public Health Service it 
would not be available for the treatment of those soldiers who 
have not yet been discharged from the service. The War De- 
partment are treating them now. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why, Mr. President, they have so many 
tuberculosis patients up there that they can not get another 
one in there, and they ought to take care of those boys. Many, 
of them are being discharged. They want to be discharged, 
Mr. President. As was said here by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, I believe, they think they would fare better under the Bureau 
of the Public Health Service than they would under the Army. 

Mr. BECKHAM. The Senator understands that the hospitals 
provided for in this bill are only for soldiers who have been dis- 
charged from the service. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Well, that is what this is for. 

Mr. BECKHAM. The War Department are giving the Public 
Health Service such hospitals as they can spare, and we have a 
right to assume that they can not spare this hospital at the 
present time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I can tell you, Mr. President, that they 
will spare it. They are willing to spare it and anxious to have 
you take it over. All I want you to do is to carry the matter 
to conference, and if it is not so, I am willing to let it go out. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I can tell him the only difficulty about doing that. The 
Senator knows the very high regard I have for him. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, everybody knows that the Senator from 
Georgia and I are great friends. 

Mr. HARDWICK, But the trouble about the Senator's re- 
quest is this: We have not put in any proposition here for any 
Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not ask the Senate to put it in for me. 
The Senator knows that I would not ask that. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Oh, no; I mean we have not put in any 
proposition here upon the floor, or without making a careful 
investigation and calculating the expense, or without the rec- 
commendation, which has been controlling, of all these cooperat- 
ing bureaus. We would have to treat the Senator’s proposition 
differently from the way in which we have treated everything 
else in the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Every case that has merit you ought to con- 
sider and put in. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator is accustomed to handling 
appropriation bills. He knows that we only put in the things 
that haye been very carefully estimated for, the things that are 
recommended by the administrative officers who are charged 
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with the administration of the bill. To take from the floor a 
proposition of this sort gives it a sort of flavor that people 
want to put their hospitals in the bill. I am always afraid of 
amendments offered from the floor, and so is the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I generally fight them; but I have found 
many times that we have put in amendments in that way that 
we ought to put in. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me say this to the Senator about this 
‘Asheville project, because I think it ought to go into the RECORD: 
I know that the Public Health Service intend to have a tuber- 
culosis sanitarium at Asheville if they can. They want it at 
this time; but the War Department were not willing to give up 
the Senator’s hospital. 

Mr. OVERMAN, If they are not willing to give it up, I say, 
knock it out. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Then, what would you do with the tuber- 
culous soldiers who have not been discharged? You have got 
to take care of them. 

Mr. OVERMAN, You have got to take care of the men who 
are discharged and you have got to take care of those that are 
in there now. 

Mr, HARDWICK. There are thousands of them in there now, 
as the Senator knows. They are still in the Army. They have 
not been discharged. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I do not know whether they have er not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I can tell the Senator that they are still 
in the Army. They would not be there if they were not. They 
have not been discharged from the Army. They have to be 
provided for somewhere. If the War Department had included 
this in the list of properties that they could turn over it would 
be in this bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But the Senator from Wisconsin said some- 
thing that impressed me very much. You have 10,000 hospital 
beds for these poor boys who are there under military discipline. 
You ought to treat them as you are going to treat the patients 
you take in there and let civilians treat them. That is the 
point. They all prefer to have civilians treat them. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know it; but the trouble about it is this: 
This demobilization, as Senators have found out, and as I 
have found out, it is a very gradual process, and we can not 
take over this hospital that is being used by the Army for 
military purposes until the Army’s reduction in sizes makes it 
possible to do it. It would not be right to do it. I could not 
support the proposition for that reason. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator has said that they recognize 
that there must be a hospital at Asheville. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I said they ought to have one there. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is admitted—that they ought to have 
one at Asheville. The Army has three large ones there now. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And it has been said here by the Senator 


that these soldiers prefer to be treated by civilians. 


Mr. HARDWICK. They do. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Let us take one of these hospitals and put 
the boys in there that are discharged and have some of the 
boys discharged that are up there now, under military rule, and 
let them go into this magnificent building, already appraised by 
the Government, the price already agreed upon and fixed. 

I do hope the Senator will let the amendment go in. I think 
when he examines it he will find that it is all right. If not, I 
should not ask to have it retained in the bill. This is not a 
special matter for North Carolina, because we have four or five 
hospitals up there now. It is the ideal place for this purpose. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator fron) North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Is the Senator proposing an amend- 
ment to this bill at the present time? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is an amendment to take over one of 
these hospitals that the Government now has. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Is the amendment 
Senate? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Has it been read? 

Mr. OVERMAN, No; it has not been read. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask that it may be stated, and 
then I should like to ask the Senator a question in regard to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina proposes an amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

The Secretary. On page 6, line 12, it is proposed to insert as 
a separate paragraph the following: 


before the 


The sum of $1,250,000 is hereby yo eg for the purchase of 
General Hospital No. 12, and eight buildings, with 40 addi- 
tional acres of land adjoining said hospital, known as ilworth Inn 
and Kenilworth Park, at Biltmore, N. C., now leased by the Government. 

And on page 8, line 12, it is proposed to strike out “$6,890,000 ” 
and to insert in lieu thereof 88,140,000“; and in line 14 of the 
same page it is proposed to strike out “ $7,100,000 ” and to insert 
in lieu thereof “ $8,350,000.” 

Mr. OVERMAN, That is only the total. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from North Carolina whether that hotel is now 
occupied and used by the War Department as a hospital? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; that is just what I said. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. And it is now under lease by the 
Government? 

Mr. OVERMAN, Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. And it is utilized by the Govern- 
ment for the seldiers in the Army, is it not? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. And the Senator’s proposal now is 
to sell it to the Government as a permanent tuberculosis hospital 
for civilians? i 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Civilians who become charges on 
the United States Government? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Civilians who have been soldiers, just like 
these others. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Is it not at the present time utilized 
by the War Department for a proper purpose? Is there any 
necessity of changing it at the present time? 

Mr. OVERMAN. So it is with every hospital provided for in 
this bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; as I understand the biil, it 
simply proposes to utilize those hospitals which at the present 
time can be transferred to the Public Health Service from the 
War Department. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Not needed by the War Department. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Not needed by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. T have had a note handed to me from the 
Secretary of War stating that these are for tuberculosis pa- 
tients. This note was handed to me on the floor. I want to 
find out the truth about it. If the bill goes to conference and 
they need more tuberculosis hospitals, when they have only one 
provided for in the bill, and that is only a 500-bed hospital, and 
we are going to have, I understand, 25,000 tuberculosis patients, 
why should we not provide additional hospital facilities for 
those poor people? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the Senator will suffer a further 
interruption, I want to say that when the Army is demobilized 
we will have one hundred times more hospital facilities than we 
can utilize. There are cantonments all over the South, all the 
way from Texas to the Virginia line, where there are the finest 
equipped hospitals that have ever been built. They can be 
utilized when the Army is demobilized, and it is being demo- 
bilized very quickly. Those conveniences and facilities can be 
utilized without going to the expense of buying the Kenilworth 
Hotel for $1,200,000. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then you are against any hospital? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; I am not against any hospital, 
but I think 

Mr. OVERMAN. That would apply to the whole bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am a member of the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, and I know the problems the 
Treasury Department have to.deal with. They have come with 
this proposal in order that they might be afforded facilities for 
these tuberculosis sanatoriums. Now the Senator from North 
Carolina comes forward with a proposition to load the Govern- 
ment down with $1,200,000 worth of property which at the pres- 
ent time is under a lease, and the lease is as far as we ought 
to 


80. 
Mr. OVERMAN. Would the Senator from New Jersey send 
our -tuberculosis patients to cantonments down in Texas and 
South Carolina and other places to die on account of not having 
good air to breathe? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from North Carolina 
yield to me for a question? : 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly. e 

Mr. ROBINSON. The hospital facilities to which the Sen- 
ator refers are now required for the use of men who are in the 
Army. Is not that true? 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is true. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then if you divert those facilities for the 
use of civilians, you will deprive the soldiers of the country 
of the facilities which they require. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think we will have soldiers long. 
We are going to demobilize the Army and get rid of soldiers. 
Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, if the Army is demobilized—— 


Mr, OVERMAN. If the tuberculous soldiers are allowed to 


remain in the Army, I have no more to say; but they are not 
going to be allowed to remain in the Army. I want to take 
care of these sick people, but I do not want to take care of them 
as soldiers. 

Mr. ROBINSON. As far as I know, the Army is not know- 
ingly discharging soldiers who are seriously afflicted without 
first doing everything possible to cure them, and it is quite 
probable that the facilities at Asheville will be required for a 
long period for the urgent demands of soldiers. In my judg- 
ment it would not be in the public interest to divert these facili- 
ties from the use to which they are now applied to that contem- 
plated by the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They have several hospitals at Asheville. 
They have one called the Azalea, in which there are 1,000 or 
more patients. -As those people begin to recuperate and build 
up they ought to be separated from those who are incurable 
and transferred half a mile away to this hospital where they 
can absolutely be cured. That is the point I make. I hope 
the Senate will agree to the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the amendment offered by 
the Senator from North Carolina is to be seriously considered, I 
want to offer two or three amendments of a similar character 
applicable in a part of the country which does not figure very 
extensively in the recitals of the bill but which has some reputa- 
tion for its beneficial atmosphere and sanitary conditions with 
regard to tuberculosis. I think the explanation made of the bill 
by the Senator from Georgia is one of the most satisfactory and 
Jucid statements of the reasons which actuated the committee in 
making its report which it has been my pleasure to hear for a 
long time. I am not disposed to quarrel with it in the slightest 
degree; I am satisfied that the committee has done the best it 
could under the circumstances, due regard being had to the 
complications of the subject and the necessity for inimediate 
action. 

I deplore the fact, nevertheless, Mr. President, that there is 
nothing in the bill which is designed to furnish facilities for 
‘former soldiers who haye become afflicted either by wounds or 
by disease to such an extent that it is the duty of the Nation 
to care for them and exert its great powers in restoring them 
to health. The bill appropriates à very considerable sum of 
money 

Mr. BECKHAM. If the Senator will yield to me, it may be 
true that the bill does not specifically provide for the care of 
‘those men, but they are taken care of in the war-risk insurance 
fact. It becomes the duty of that bureau te take care of the dis- 
labled men. We are only providing for hospital accommodations 
{under the War Risk Bureau. : 

Mr. THOMAS. The War Risk Bureau is a branch of the 
Government and it is the agency of the Government which ad- 
ministers. this trust. The bill provides hospitals for the pur- 
poses for which they are to be acquired, which with one re- 
mote exception, or possibly two, lie east of a line drawn north 
and south through the city of Chicago. Beyond that line lies 
the bulk of the continent, and the Rocky Mountain region is a 
section of country which nature seems to have designed as a 
‘eure for the consumptive. While there are regions in the East 
which are regarded as beneficial or favorable to the treatment 
of that disease, the general geographical conditions, the climatic 
‘conditions, the atmospheric conditions from the boundaries of 
the British possessions to those of the Republic of Mexico form 
a common ground for the consumptive to practically reacquire 
his health if the disease has not assumed a secondary character. 

I happen to know that the Bureau of Health has under con- 
sideration and has had for some time a number of propositions 
from different sections of my State having regard to buildings 
already constructed And ready for immediate occupation, some 
of which have been examined, others of which are to be in- 
spected or were to be inspected if this bill should pass as it 
passed the House. I do not believe that money of the Govern- 
ment could be spent for a better purpose than is designed by 
this bill. I think this is one of the objects regarding which the 
Government can not’ be too liberal unless it reaches the point 
of extravagance and needless expenditure. 

I do not know who formed the commission which conferred 
with the Senate committee regarding the selection of these 
places, but I do know that if the Government determines, and 
I have no doubt it has, to treat these unfortunates as they 
should be treated, it is its duty and the duty of Congress, in- 
stead of concentrating these hospitals upon the Atlantic shore, 
instead of confining these expenditures to Virginia, North Caro- 


lina, Kentucky, and Illinois, to pay due heed to the unquestion- 
able fact that the true home of the man or woman who is 
suffering from tuberculosis is in the Rocky Mountains, and 
that in the expenditures for hospital purposes men and women 
suffering from that terrible malady should be located, as far 
as possible, in that section of the country. 

Yet there is $8,000,000 and more to be expended entirely east 
of the Missouri River, with the single exception of Camp Fre- 
mont, in California, 

With due regard, Mr. President, to the committee which con- 
ferred from these departments with the Senate committee, that 
tremendous fact seems to have been strangely overlooked, and 
this expenditure, like 95 per cent of the expenditures made 
during the war, is to be made either in the Mississippi Valley 
or on the Atlantic seacoast. Perhaps I am extravagant. I 
will say 75 per cent. 

Mr. President, while not questioning the good work of the 
committee, I think the bill should make some provision for the 
location of a tuberculosis hospital, if additional beds are re- 
quired, somewhere in the Rocky Mountain region. 

Of course, I speak for the people of my own State, and at the 
suggestion of my colleague [Mr. SuHarrorm] I want to offer an 
amendment, at the end of line 19, page 5, reading as follows: 

At a place in the State of Colorado, to be selected by the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, on land to be acquired by gift, 
the necessary buildings for a sanatorium having a capacity of not less 


than 500 . The sum of $750,000 is hereby authorized for the con- 
struction of such sanatorium, 


Mr. President, let me address myself for a moment to the 
amendment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]. 
If I properly understood the Senator, the War Department now 
has three hospitals at the citiy of Asheville. One of them is 
Kenilworth Hotel, which it has leased, but which it is utilizing. 
The Senator from North Carolina, not satisfied with the Govern- 
ment’s operation of three hospitals in that section of his State, 
now proposes to approprinte something like one and a quarter 
million dollars for the purpose of converting a lease into a 
freehold, and thereby permanently taking away from the War 
Department a hospital which it needs and which it refused to 
give up to this committee, and I suppose it is urged because 
North Carolina, having this excellent and attractive place, feels 
that the Government in the exercise of its benevolence and its 
bounty should make this expenditure there. I do not think so. 

Perhaps I am just as selfish as the Senator. I am willing to 
admit it. At the same time I can say that there is only one 
hospital operated by the Government in my State, and conse- 
quently I am a little more modest than the Senator from North 
Carolina in that I am merely asking for another, if needed, that 
the constantly increasing number of consumptives from the 
Army may be cared for in a congenial atmosphere and under 
the sunny skies of a land which seems to haye been created by 
nature for the treatment of that disease. 

That is all I care to say on the subject. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I merely wish to say, in 
answer to the Senator from Colorado, that I appreciate his 
kindly reference to the work of the committee and myself. We 
have not been unmindful of the very argument he has sug- 
gested on this floor. To my certain knowledge these officers 
wanted to get something from the military people out in Colo- 
rado, or in that section of the country, but could not do it, 
because the Army did not have anything there that it could 
give up. 

I am sorry to say that this is only the beginning of what must 
be done on this question. A great many of these hospitals have 
got to be built, no matter how much we may use the Army, 
hospitals, because, in the majority of cases at least, they must 
be fireproof construction and permanent in character. I have 
no doubt whatever personally that a hospital of the character 
desired by the Senator will be located in the Rocky Mountain 
region, probably in Colorado or some adjoining State, but we 
were not willing to go into the subject now on an ambitious 
scale, because we want to see exactly when demobilization takes 
place and is completed how much we have actually got on our 
shoulders, instead of estimating for it and guessing at it. 

Then, besides that, I want to see to what extent we can use 
the Army hospitals, which we have already paid for, before 
we go into this work on a very large scale. Therefore we have 
held this thing down to a mere pittance compared to what we 
must eventually expend. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will say to the Senator that in my judgment 
it is the beginning of a policy by the Government that in a few 
years will result in the taking over of every cantonment hos- 
pital in the United States. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope not. 
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Nr. THOMAS. I hope not, too. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I agree with the Senator there is danger 
of that. 

- Mr. THOMAS. That is the logical development of the assump- 
tion by the Government of a new activity. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Government, of course, owes a duty 
to the soldier. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not questioning that. 

Mr. HARDWICK, And even if the movement does not assume 
the alarming proportions stated by the Senator from Colorado, 
the splendid advantages of the State represented by the Senator 
can not be overlooked. I think if they could have gotten any- 
thing in that State from the Army it would bave been in this 
bill, but there is nothing they could get. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think that is true. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think there are two or three of these 
projects that ought to be carried out. 

Mr. THOMAS. There are institutions out there owned by pri- 
yate interests that can be leased. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think that that may have to be done 
before we fully discharge our obligations in respect to this mat- 
ter. I am afraid that eventually it will cost the country a great 
deal of money. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I wish to say a word in 
relation to the amendment offered by my colleague [Mr. 
Tuomas]. I saw in the papers the other day that there are 
25,000 soldiers afflicted with tuberculosis. If that is the case 
the number of hospitals or sanatoriums that must be constructed 
by the United States Government will be very large. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senator in charge of the 

bill also to the fact that in the amendment that has been 
offered by the senior Senator from Colorado it is provided that 
it is to be at a place to be selected by the Surgeon General in 
Colorado, on land to be acquired by gift, that the necessary 
buildings are to be constructed for a sanatorium, having a 
capacity of not less than 500 beds, and the expenditure of 
$750,000 is authorized for the construction of such a sanatorium, 
I call attention to the fact that as to these others the cost is 
à great deal more. In fact, the item that is just above it, at 
Dawson Springs, Ky., where a sanatorium with a capacity of 
500 beds is to be constructed, the sum of $1,500,000 is au- 
thorized. - 
Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the fact that you 
can construct buildings in the State of Colorado at a lower 
rate, in my judgment, than in any other State ia the Union. It 
can be seen why that is the case. I refer to buildings of a 
permanent nature. It is because we have eternal sunshine and 
the molding of brick is not spoiled by rain. In places in the 
United States when brick after being molded are laid out to 
dry they are spoiled, which makes the cost of brick a great deal 
more. That is cne of the great elements that enters into the 
construction of permanent buildings there. 

Again, we find that there is the Western States timber 
that is near, and it can be utilized. By reason of that there is 
another element of cheapness. So also in the use of iron. It 
was Mr. Carnegie who said that he could compete with his 
ironworks anywhere in the world except in Colorado. We have 
a plant called the Bessemer Steel Plant at Pueblo, Colo., that 
can for a distance of about 400 miles keep even the Pittsburgh 
steel out of that market. These are matters that go into con- 
struction, and, consequently, make the construction of per- 
manent buildings very cheap in Colorado. It is on that account 
that in the city of Denyer you can not find a frame house. All 
of them are brick or stone. That is illustrative of the fact that 
it is all comparatively cheap construction. I think that Utah 
also is similarly situated. 

I wish to call attention also to another fact. So far as food 
supplies are concerned, the State of Colorado furnishes, together 
with Utah, the cheapest food in the world. Why? Because we 
have to ship our wheat, corn, and other products to Chicago, 
and to sell on the Chicago market. We have to pay the freight 
there, and consequently the products sell for much less in the 
State of Colorado. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What about sugar? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is a fact that for a while the sugar 
people did make it cost identically the same. They never did 
attempt to make it higher, though; but it is reprehensible, it 
seems to me, that they ever attempted by an arbitrary price to 
make the people in Colorado pay the same price for sugar, when 
it was manufactured there, that is paid in Kansas City. But 
_ the price is now less, because they have ignored the former policy 
and have gone back to the policy of allowing the home market 
a reduction on account of freight, 
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Mr. President, nearly everything that is grown of an edible 
nature can be shipped out, and we all raise more than our home 
needs. That brings down the price of everything in Colorado 
if we sell on the eastern market. That is an element which 
ought to be taken into consideration in regard to the place 
where a sanatorium should be erected. 

Mr. President, with relation to the cost of construction, there 
was a hospital constructed at Denver which cost $1,285 a bed. 
It was a construction that first started on a scale of 500 beds 
and was extended. 

Here is a proposition to donate the land. The friends of the 
city are willing to donate it, but it seems to me that it ought to 
be left to the Surgeon General as to where it ought to go. I 
understand also that Glenwood Springs offers a site. We are 
not attempting to determine where the site shall be, but we find 
that we have actually constructed fireproof sanatoriums at a 
cost of $1,285 a bed. The amount of $750,000 is a little more 
than that, but if the committee want to put it down to exactly 
that amount it would be satisfactory to me, instead of $3,000 a 
bed, which is appropriated for the very item in the bill preceding 
the point where the amendment which was offered by my col- 
league is to come in. 

There is no question but that the Rocky Mountain region is 
regarded as the best region for the care of tuberculosis patients 
in the world, and when you are locating a tuberculosis hospital 
or sanatorium to skip that great country from the Mississippi 
River clear to San Francisco without any hospital seems to me to 
be wrong. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, the proposition that is pre- 
sented in the amendment offered by the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado is, in my judgment, the best proposition that has been 
presented on this measure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Georgia with reference to the amendment which my colleague 
[Mr. OVERMAN] has presented. My understanding is, and I 
would like to haye the Senator from Georgia correct me if I 
am mistaken, that as long as the soldiers are still in the service 
of the United States they are taken care of by the War De- 
partment in case of sickness? 

Mr. HARDWICK. They are, in military hospitals. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They are sent to Army hospitals; but after 
they are discharged the Bureau of War Risk Insurance will 
have to take charge of and provide for such of them as are 
entitled to treatment on account of diseases contracted in the 
war as a result of military service. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; with the exception that it is pro- 
posed to have the bureau do the actual administration, or help 
in the actual administration, of this work through the Public 
Health Service. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand; they render service through 
the Public Health Department of the Government. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is the idea. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Among the patients who after demobiliza- 
tion will have to be taken care of at the expense of the Govern- 
ment through the Public Health Department are those who are 
afflicted with tuberculosis. 

Mr. HARDWICK. A very large percentage. 

Mr. SIMMONS. A very large percentage of them. 

Now, I should like to ask the Senator from Georgia: Of the 
hospitals that are included in the bill how many are equipped 
for taking care of this class of patients? 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is one proposal, according to the 
department officers, and that is all I know about, at Dawson 
Springs, Ky., largely for that purpose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the bed size of that hospital? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Five hundred beds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That will take care of about one-fifth of the 
estimated number? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; but there are certain hospitals in the 
South that are supposed to be more or less adapted to that pur- 


pose. - 

Mt. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator if the cantonment 
hospitals he speaks of now are located in a portion of the South 
where the climate is supposed to be favorable for recuperation 
and for the treatment of this class of patients? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand what the Senator alludes to, 
and I am quite willing to admit that a climate like that at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., and that in Colorado is generally considered to be 
more favorable for the treatment of patients of this character, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think that the Government 
would be just to this class of afflicted humanity if it should send 
men to a climate unsuited for tuberculosis? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly not; and the Government does 
not intend to do that. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. The Government does not intend to do that, 
and I approve of it. Therefore tlie cantonment hospitals that 
are not situated in a climate 


Mr. HARDWICK. Some of them are. You: can take the 


cantonment hospital at Fort Hancock, Ga., although I have no 
personal predilection for that proposition: and did not know it 
was going to be in the list. I happen to know. that on the sand 
hills about Augusta there are a great many people afflicted with: 
tuberculosis who get relief there. I think without having very: 
accurate information that the same thing is true about Cali- 


fornia, but I am quite willing to concede and to state just what |; 
the Senator has in mind, that eventually there will be one or 
more hospitals located in that region of North Carolina around | 


Asheville, and in Colorado, or somewhere in that part of the 
country. : 

But, if the Senator will permit me, the statement I made to 
his colleague, the junior Senator, was that this is making a 
very limited and a very temporary provision to meet the more 
immediate and pressing demands of the moment, because as 
the Army demobilizes and releases these hospital accommoda- 
tions we can survey them more carefully and find out how 
many of the plants which they have already bought and paid 
for can be utilized. Some of them are established in North 
Carolina—one at Asheville. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator will agree with me that 
there is certainly, in the opinion of the medical profession, no 
place on the Atlantic seaboard that is more suitable for the 
purpose than Asheville. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have always heard that, and I agree to 
that; but let me state to the Senator the trouble about his col- 
league’s amendment. I think, as to the people who were in- 
structed to go out and see the War Department officials and 
find out the Army hospitals that could be obtained for the 
pressing needs of the Public Health Service and the War Risk 
Bureau, if they could get, for instance, a hospital at Asheville, 
nothing would have pleased them better; gut for the present 
the hospital at Asheyille—and I am speaking now only of the 
present. and for the next 12 months, we shall say—is required 
by the Army for the treatment of soldiers in a tubercular con- 
dition, who must be cured to some extent, or as much as they 


can be cured, before they are discharged; and I am afraid, if |; 


the amendment proposed by the junior Senator from North 
Carolina were adopted, that we would absolutely disfurnish the 
Army and absolutely take away accommodations needed for sol- 
diers who are not yet discharged. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator will understand that I do not 
desire to do that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. But—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will let me finish, then I 
will not bother him any more. 

When we get to the point of demobilization—when we would 
not need that hospital any longer—it would still be available 
and could be employed for discharged soldiers who developed 
this tendency and who are entitled to this benefit under the 
War Risk Insurance legislation. 

Then the Senator’s proposition will be impregnable, in my 
judgment, but, until then, I do not think it amounts to anything. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, let me ask the Senator if the Kenil- 
worth Inn is now controlled by the War Department and is 
being used as a hospital? i 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, whenever the War Department shall 
vacate that or discontinue its use for that purpose, I under- 
stand, under the language of this bill, it may be taken over at 
once by the Public Health Service. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir; that can be done. 8 

Mr. SIMMONS. That can be done under the bill without fur- 
ther legislation? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Without any further legislation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And without any further appropriation? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly; if it could be done within the 
limits of the appropriation it might be accomplished, but if not 
it might be provided for by a deficiency appropriation. If it 
could not be taken care of under the appropriation in the bill, 
of course, another appropriation would be required; but it could 
be taken over in the same status that it is now in the War 
Department by this other bureau by this legislation so long 
as the money lasted. 


Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator is correct about: that, of 


Mr. SIMMONS. Now, let me ask the Senator this question: 
The Senator concedes that Asheville is a very desirable point 
for a hospital of this character? 

Mr. HARDWICK. [I can not say that from my personal in- 
formation, but I will say to the Senator that I think it is and 
that all the hospital officials also think it is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, the Senator concedes that we have 
not now probably more than 
i Seh HARDWICK.. A fraction: of what we will ultimately, 
n 

Mr. SIMMONS. A fraction of what we will ultimately need? 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is true about every class of patients. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And especially with reference to tubercular 
patients? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think that it is true, not only in con- 
nection with patients afflicted with tuberculosis, but also, and 
perhaps in as great degree, of patients afflicted with mental 
diseases as a result of the war. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The result of that is that we will need thig 
hospital. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is eligibly situated, and if the Govern- 
ment does not acquire this property for a hospital, it will prob- 
‘ably. have to build some other hospital. 

Now I will ask the Senator, in that condition, if the Govern- 
ment can acquire this property now, which it is certain to need 
or to need some other hospital, which it will have to construct 
at perhaps a greater cost than this building can be acquired for 
at the present time, does not the Senator think it would be very, 
good policy for the Government to buy this property? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not now, because it is being used by the 
War Department under a lease, and it is needed for soldiers. 

Mr. SIMMONS.. That is no reason why the Government 
should not buy it, but it may be a reason why it should not be 
included in this particular bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The reason for that is that nobody knows 
anything about its price or what it is worth—I mean in so far 
as the committee is concerned. i 

Mr.,OVERMAN, Iwill say to the Senator that the Army has 
appraised it, and they are paying 8100, 000 for the lease. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That question, however, has not been con- 
sidered in connection with this bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN, That is the reason I want the matter to go 
to conference. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If it were thrown into conference in the 
closing hours of this session, we could not in the short time we 
have obtain the necessary information upon which to base 
intelligent action. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not mean to say that my suggestion is 
at all possible, but my inquiry now is whether, if it is thought 
desirable to buy this property—and the Government will almost 
certainly need it—whether it would be proper to make an appro- 
priation to that effect in this bill? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not now; becanse when you came to a 
determination of that question you would have to consider 
| what you would have to pay for this building and how much 
it would cost to construct a similar building or a building of 
equal capacity. You would have to consider those figures and 
be in possession of all the facts and plans before a legislator 
eould give an intelligent opinion or vote on the question. I 
would not desire to foreclose these questions now, and I think 
the Senator. ought to wait until it may be determined whether 
the proposition is a feasible one, and it is one which may be 
considered in the near future. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want it distinctly under- 
‘stood that, so far as North Carolina is concerned, I do not 
know now of any insistence upon the part of the people of that 
State for the location of hospitals of any kind there, I did not 
know that there had been at any time any insistence for the 
location of hospitals there. It is true that there are three or 
four hospitals in and around Asheville, within the zone that is 
supposed to be so favorable for the treatment of tubercular 
patients. I do not speak with authority about it. Nobody, so 
far as I now remember, has solicited me to assist in any way, 
in securing the location of these hospitals in that zone. My. 
impression, therefore, is that the department itself has selected 
this point for the location of these four hospitals, because it 
thought that climate was especially suited for the treatment of 
this class of diseases: I shall not myself insist upon the pur- 
chase of property there for this purpose unless it is in the in- 


course, that guarantees the continuous use of the building: so:{ terest of the Government. The inquiries I have made have been 
long as the Government may need this: property for hospital solely and exclusively for the purpose of ascertaining the views: 


purposes. 
Mr. HARDWICK. I believe that is so. 


of the Senator having this bill in charge as to the requirements 
of the Government and whether the proposition presented by 
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my colleague ought not, as a reasonable proposition, to be ac- 
cepted by the Government. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Beka], who, in the absence of the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Harpwick], as I understand, has charge of the bill, if it 
is not a fact that the persons haying charge of this matter, after 
careful investigation, made selections of points for these hos- 
pitals where they deemed the best interest of the public could 
be and would be subserved? 

Mr. BECKHAM. That is my understanding. 

Mr. KING. And that the interest of any particular section 
has not been considered, but that the welfare of the soldier 
primarily and the good of the country generally were involved 
in the selections which have been made? 

Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President, I am confident, I will say 
in answer to the Senator’s question, that no member of the 
subcommittee or any member of the committee at any time con- 
sidered the question of the location from the standpoint of any 
desire to get a hospital located in a particular State. Our ef- 
fort from the start was to avail of all of the military hospitals 
which had been constructed during the war and have them 
turned over to the use of the Public Health Service. From the 
beginning of our investigation, which lasted at least four weeks, 
our efforts were to get officials of the Bureau of Public Health 
and the officials of the War Department in cooperation, and to 
get the War Department to turn over to the Public Health Sery- 
ice any hospitals suitable for the purpose not needed by the 
War Department. I think the committee in the end secured a 
very desirable result in that respect. 

As was explained, before the Senator came in, by the chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
wick], the two House bills that came to us for consideration 
appropriated $12,000,000, and they would have provided for 
5,500 beds. We, as a result of our investigations and consulta- 
tions with the officials of the Government, reported a bill ap- 
propriating $7,000,000 as a substitute for the two House bills, 
Under that bill there are provided nine thousand three hundred 
and forty-odd beds. Of course, we get that increase by reason 
of the fact that we have taken over the Speedway Hospital in 
Chicago and by arranging with the War Department to turn 
over to us all such hospitals as they were abandoning or that 
could be spared by the Army, 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I think that in 
the establishment of these hospitals the policy indicated ought 
to be pursued. I can realize that, if it is left to the suggestions 
of the Senators and Representatives or other influences, perhaps 
a scientific plan, a broad and comprehensive and suitable plan, 
might not in all respects be realized. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. If the Senator-will pardon me, speaking for my- 
self, I have the opinion that the State from which I come has the 
best climate in the world, and that it is the most suitable place 
in the world for the establishment of the hospitals provided for 
in this bill, yet it seems to me that it would be improper for me 
to urge my views in the face of a fair and dispassionate investi- 
gation of the subject conducted by men charged with this im- 
portant responsibility, trained men, scientific men, men who have 
the welfare and interest of the public at heart. In view of what 
the Senator has said, that this investigation has been made 
fairly and impartially by scientific men, and a conclusion 
reached, I would not feel that it would be the part of wisdom 
for me to suggest my State or any other State as a location for 
one of these hospitals. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know whether the Senator wishes 
to reflect on me because I submitted an amendment, but the 
Senator did not hear probably 

Mr. KING. I did not know the Senator from North Carolina 
had offered an amendment, so I disclaim any such purpose. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I said that this hospital in North Carolina 
had been selected by scientific men; it has been indorsed; it isa 
hospital which already cares for 500 men, and the Government 
is now paying more money—S8 per cent on about $1,500,000— 
than the sum for which the property could probably be pur- 
chased. It could be bought, I think, at a lower price than that. 

It is admitted by both Senators that this hospital at some time 
will be taken by the Government. It is admitted that there is but 
one tubercular hospital provided for now, although there are in 
this city over 1,000 men afflicted with tuberculosis, and the one 
hospital provided only takes care of 500 men. What are we 


going to do with these men? The hospital is there; it has been 
selected ; its price has been assessed ; everything has been agreed 
on except to make it the property of the Health Department 
instead of the War Department. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I did not know the Senator had 
made this proposition; and let me say—— 


Mr. ROBINSON. 
gestion? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The reason that provision is not made in 
this bill for using, under the Public Health Service, the hospital 
at Asheville, as reported by the chairman of the committee and 
confirmed by other members of the committee, is found in the 
fact that the War Department is now using that hospital; that 
it can not spare it, and has refused to do so. 

Mr. KING. I was going to say the same condition exists in 
my State. We have a hospital there now which is caring for 
I do not know how many, but for a large number of soldiers. 
That hospital has 1,200 or 1,500 beds. I could with as much 
propriety, I think, suggest that that hospital be taken over un- 
der the provisions of this bill as the hospital referred to by 
my distinguished friend from North Carolina; but, as I said 
a moment ago, I think that the method adopted here is the best 
method, and, so far as I am concerned, I shall stand by the 
committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. My colleague suggested that he could present 
an amendment providing that the hospital in Salt Lake City 
be incorporated in this bill with as great propriety as attends 
the amendment relating to the North Carolina hospital sub- 
mitted by the Senator from that State. I wish to say that 
such an amendment could be offered with a’ great deal more 
propriety, because there is not a hospital between Chicago and 
California provided for in this bill. 

Mr. KING. I agree with my colleague as to that; and yet, 
having a proper appreciation—at least I hope I have—of the 
disinterested course which I understand has been pursued in 
the selection of these hospitals, I feel like following the plan 
which has been adopted and supporting the program of the 
committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, as the author of the resolu- 
tion referred to by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx] 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM], providing for 
an investigation of the subject of hospitals for military and 
kindred purposes, which investigation has resulted in this pro- 
posed legislation, I feel it my duty to say that I am highly 
gratified at the work the committee has done. It has presented, 
through its chairman, a plan which will give us the benefit of 
nine thousand three hundred and some odd beds at a cost of 
approximately $7,000,000, whereas under the legislation origi- 
nally proposed 5,500 beds would have cost $12,000,000. The 
bare statement of those figures constitutes a convincing argu- 
ment as to the importance of the work done by the committee 
and of the legislation proposed. 

The Speedway project is, in my judgment—and I will say 
that I investigated that project prior to introducing the resolu- 
tion—the best that has ever been presented to the Government of 
the United States. It furnishes hospital accommodations at less 
cost than is contemplated in any other project, and it gives a 
modern up-to-date fireproof hospital, the very best that Ameri- 
ean architects can design and American contractors can construct. 
No one can justify a failure on the part of the Government to 
avail itself of this opportunity, due to the generosity and patri- 
otic spirit of a private citizen. 

The committee in providing for the use of military hospitals 
to the extent that they can be spared by the War Department 
has done the sensible and the practical thing. It is not my 
purpose to discredit Asheville or sites in Colorado available for 
hospital purposes. I know that everything that has been said 
by the Senator from North Carolina and everything that has 
been said by the Senator from Colorado touching the merits of 
proposed sites in those States is true, but it is not expected 
that this legislation shall constitute the entire program of the 
Government concerning hospitals and the construction of hos- 
pitals. There are many localities not specified in the pending 
bill where additional hospitals may be established if needed. 
This is in the nature of an emergency proposition, designed in 
large part to meet urgent and immediate demands. The com- 
mittee, in my judgment, have shown diligence and prudence 
and ought to be commended by the Senate for displaying appre- 
ciation of the Government's obligation to provide for our 
wounded and afflicted soldiers now rapidly being discharged. 
The committee has shown sound judgment in reporting a plan 
that may be speedily consummated. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, with reference to the pending 
amendment proposed by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr, 
OverMAN], I think when the Senate realizes just what that 
proposition would cost the Government, even admitting that the 
Government ought to secure a tuberculosis hospital there, the 
amendment will not be very largely supported. At the present 


Will the Senator yield to me for a sug- 
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time the War Department is leasing this hotel building, which 
has a bed capacity of 451. Up to January 31 of this year we 
had been paying a rent of approximately $100,000 per year; 
beginning the 1st of February the rent was reduced to approxi- 
mately $75,000 per year. The pending amendment proposes that 
the Government shall purchase this old hotel building, which 
has been reconstructed 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I absolutely know that this is a new 
building. : 

Mr. LENROOT. It is a hotel building. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; it was erected as a fireproof hotel; but 
it is not an old building. 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not mean “old” in that sense; I 
meant having been erected as a hotel building. The Senator 
asks the Government to purchase that property, which has a 
capacity of 451 beds, at a cost of $1,250,000, or, in round num- 
bers, $2,800 per bed. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator’s statement is 
misleading, although I am satisfied he is not intending it to be 
misleading. The amendment provides for buying the building 
and 40 acres surrounding it and four residences. 

Mr. LENROOT. That does not change the statement I made 
in the slightest degree, because the accommodations that would 
be secured, if this amendment is adopted, will cost the Govern- 
ment $2,800 a bed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That may be so. 

Mr. LENROOT. Under this bill we are securing the Speed- 
way Hospital, one of the finest hospitals in the world, for a 
maximum cost of $1,200 per bed and a contract price of $1,000 
per bed, a building erected for hospital purposes, a complete 
hospital, while the building referred to in the amendment now 
pending is a renovated or reconstructed hotel. No department 
of the Government has suggested for a single moment that the 
Government ought permanently to secure that building. 

' Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. In connection with the Speedway Hospital 
proposition the Senator omitted to say that there is surrounding 
it a large tract of land, which is also to be acquired and which 
is ample for recreation purposes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; over 300 acres of land go with the 
Speedway project. If it is desired to secure another permanent 
hospital at Asheville, neither the Public Health Service nor the 
War Department would recommend the taking over of this 
hotel at a cost of $2,800 a bed, when they can build a new 
hospital there, according to their own plans and specifications, 
with all hospital conveniences, for a less sum than this hotel 
building would cost. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I merely submitted the 
amendment in order that it might go to conference; I wanted 
to have it determined what a fair price would be. I know 
what the lease is, and the lease is based upon the sum which 
is proposed to be appropriated in my amendment. I understand 
the building cost that much, although I do not know. 

Mr. LENROOT. That may be, but I am very sure the Senator 
ean not find that either the War Department or the Public 
Health Service advocates the acquirement by the Government 
for permanent hospitals of reconstructed buildings. As has 
already been made perfectly plain, this hospital is now being 
utilized by the War Department under a lease, and when the 
War Department gets through with it under the provisions of 
this bill it can be turned over to the Public Health Service under 
lease so long as may be necessary, but certainly the Government 
is not going to purchase this building under these circumstances. 
The amendment ought not to go to conference; the Senate 
ought not to express itself as in favor of paying any such sum 
for a building not adapted to hospital purposes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, I should like to give him the facts about the reconstruction 
of this building as I understand them. It was erected as a 
fireproof hotel and was about completed when the Government 
took it over and changed it into a hospital. That is the fact 
of the matter. 

Mr. LENROOT. That may be, but neither the Public Health 
Service nor the War Department would ever for a moment 
think of constructing a hospital that might be turned into a 
hotel, and no more would they think of taking over permanently 
a building constructed. according to plans and specifications 
for hotel purposes and utilize it for a hospital. The reason is 
very plain. When such a building is used for hospital pur- 
poses there is absolutely of necessity a waste of space and a 
Jack of conveniences. In the case of a hospital erected accord- 
ing to plans and specifications prepared by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's office of the War Department or by the Surgeon General's 


office of the Public Health Service those officials have in mind 
the conyenience of the wards, the operating rooms, exits, ens 
trances, and everything of that kind—a very different propo- 
sition from plans for the exterior and interior of a hotel building. 

Now, with reference to the amendment that is intended to be 
proposed by the Senator from Colorado, I wish to repeat what 
the chairman of the committee has said, that the subcommittee, 
in making the recommendations they did as to the specific hos- 
pitals, were guided wholly and solely by the recommendations 
of the Public Health Service itself after consultation with the 
Secretary of War. No member of that committee suggested 
the location of a single hospital included in this bill, although 
it does so happen, I think, that there are three in the States 
of members of the committee—there is none in my State—but 
I am very sure that that had not the slightest influence in the 
decision as to the location of these hospitals. The chairman 
and members of the committee, the Secretary of War, and the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service had but one 
thing in mind, namely, to secure the greatest accommodations 
possible for the least amount of money under the present condi- 
tions of the Treasury. It is true that the Public Health Sery- 
ice came to our committee and said they would not utilize any 
of the hospitals under the control of the War Department be- 
cause the War Department refused to give them anything that 
they wanted; and it is true, I think, without any question, 
that the War Department only offered to the Public Health 
Service such hospitals as the Public Health Service could not 
be expected to want. The committee finally instructed the 
Public Health Service to find out which of the Army hospitals 
they would like to have, not what the War Department was 
willing to give them, and when they had ascertained that the 
committee would then undertake to see that the War Depart- 
ment would give them some of their desirable hospitals as well 
as their undesirable ones. The chairman of the committee [Mr. 
Harpwick], in consultation with the Secretary of War, did 
work that out, and the result is found in this bill. The Army 
hospitals which it is proposed to turn over to the Public Health 
Service are entirely satisfactory to that service. 

Now, with reference to the hospitals in the Rocky Mountain 
States and the far West, I have always been of the opinion 
which has been expressed two or three times this afternoon 
that climate had a great deal to do with the recovery of persons 
suffering from tuberculosis; and I am frank to say that I am 
still of the opinion that climate is a factor; but that question 
was asked of some of the physicians of the Public Health Serv- 
ice who appeared before us, and of some of the greatest special- 
ists in tuberculosis in America, and every one of them stated 
to us that climate had practically nothing to do with the cure 
of tuberculosis. The most that was said with reference to 
climate was that if the locality was so far south and the eleva- 
tion was so low as to be enervating to any individual, it did 
retard recovery from tuberculosis; but, aside from that, they 
said that climate had absolutely nothing to do with the case. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, does not the Senator recog- 
nize that it is universally considered that if the climate is such 
that the weather is clear and sunshiny, and the atmosphere 
rare, those are qualities that ald very much in the recovery of 
persons suffering from tuberculosis? 

Mr. LENROOT. I indicated that the medical men who ap- 
peared before the committee did not wholly convince me that 
climate had nothing to do with it; but I will say, from some 
observations that I have had of these cases, that I am satisfied 
that the principal benefit of the mountain climate is in the more 
bracing atmosphere, and the better appetite that the patient 
has in that atmosphere, rather than anything else that might 
be considered in the way of climate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Without meaning to reflect in any wise 
on the very good State from which the Senator from Colorado 
hails, I know that in Ohio a good many years ago tubercular 
patients were advised by their physicians to go to Colorado; 
but now we have tubercular liospitals in Ohio, and the patients 
are going to those hospitals. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true. One member of this subcom- 
mittee is a resident of Florida; and I think I am violating 
no confidence in saying that one of the medical men who 
appeared before us said that Florida, in his opinion, was not a 
very desirable place for a hospital, because of the enervating 
climate of the southern part of that State, when the Senator 
from Florida undertook to prove, and did seem to proye con- 
clusively, that where tuberculosis patients had failed of recov- 
ery in Rocky Mountain States, they came to Florida and were 
cured. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. OVERMAN. The doctors do not know everything. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, with reference to the Rocky 
Mountain States, the Public Health Service now has a hospital 
at Fort Stanton, N. Mex., with a capacity of 250 beds. The 
Public Health Service is proposing to increase that capacity to 
1,000 beds; and I think it is conceded that the climate of Fort 
Stanton is about the same as the climate of Colorado. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator from New Mexico wishes to 
deny that, or to state that it is not as good as that of Colorado, 
I will yield. [Laughter.] 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am sure that, 
owing to its being farther south and having a very suitable alti- 
tude, it is much better than anything in Colorado; but I wanted 
to make this inquiry of the Senator: 

I notice in the bill as it came from the House, on page 2, that 
specific provision was made there for adapting the facilities at 
Fort Stanton, N. Mex., to this particular service, and for enlarg- 
ing them. I notice no specific reference to Fort Stanton in 
the bill as it comes from the Senate committee. Can the Sena- 
ter explain why that fails to appear in the bill as it comes 
from the Senate committee? 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not specifically. I should have to 
refer the Senator to the chairman of the subcommittee for de- 
tailed information, except to say that the committee, in making 
the provision it did make, provided more beds than were asked 
for by the department in the bill passed by the House, and the 
committee has followed the recommendations of the department 
as to where these additional facilities should be located. I 
think the chairman of the subcommittee can give the Senator 
the information he desires. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think there is language in the bill—and 
I pointed it out to the Senator—which will cover that. If not, 
we will certainly see that it is amended, because we did not 
intend to change that. 4 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I supposed in reading this gen- 
eral language that it was intended to cover the Fort Stanton 
situation, inasmuch as the bill as it comes from the Senate com- 
mittee does provide generally for enlarging buildings already 
owned and the construction of buildings on sites now owned by 
the Government. y 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. That is my construction; and I 
know that that is what the draftsman meant who prepared this 
bill under my direction. If that does not develop to be undoubt- 
edly true, we will take care of it. 

Ning JONES of New Mexico. That will be entirely satisfac- 
ry. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think it is included in the general language 
of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not see how there could 
possibly be any reason for overlooking the Fort Stanton situa- 
tion. There is a hospital owned by the Government there now; 
and I think, from the reports of the Army physicians, that that 
is recognized as one of the ideal places in all the country for 
the treatment of tuberculosis. 

Mr. LENROOT. And I will say that the recommendations of 
the Public Health Service are that the 250 beds at Fort Stanton 
shall be increased to 1,000 beds. 

With reference to Colorado and Wyoming, the committee 
went into that question at some length; and I want to take just 
a moment to read some of the testimony, notably the testimony 
of Gen. Marshall, before the committee. It occurred to the 
committee that there were in these States some abandoned Army 
posts that might be utilized for hospital purposes, and Gen. 
Marshall testified as follows: 


I have taken some five Army not now occupied—Fort William 
Henry Harrison, Mont.; Fort McKenzie, cid 5 ; Fort Meade, S. Dak. 
or N. Dak. ; Fort Missoula, Mont. ; Fort Lincoln, Nebr. : and Fort Logan, 
Colo. I have taken these places on the basis of 80 square feet per 
bed and 1,000 cubic feet per bed, allowing 30 per cent of the space for 
the utilities In connection with the hospitals, such as operating rooms 
and other things, and the hospitals that I have worked out in this table 
on that basis at these posts are all of substantial construction, brick or 
concrete or similar material, and well laid out, and, genexeliy speek ing. 
in beautiful localities, so far as their surroundings are concern They 
are in the country, but they are amid beautiful surroundings. For in- 
stance, Fort Missoula is on a plain, backed up by mountains on two 
sides of it, and it is out 5 or 6 miles from the town of Missoula. Street 
cars run out there, and the buildings are substantial, though old. ‘That 
is probably the least desirable of these that I have here. 


He was asked as to the state of repair of these buildings. 
He replied: 

The buildings are excellent. In Fort William Henry Harrison the 
parnici will need considerable repairs. The officers’ quarters are 
good. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] asked him this 
question: 


Has any estimate been made of the cost of repairs? 
Gen. Blanswate. Yes; I think it would be double that 


amount, because it has not been occupied for a year or more. 


Senator Hanpwick. To make available those beds to the 5 
have you figured what it would cost what the cost of the repairs woul 
be in the aggregate? 
Gen. MARSHALL. One hundred and thirty thousand dollars or $140,000. 
Senator Hanůuwick. For the five? f 
Gen. MARSHALL. No; one. 
Senator Hanpwick. What is the aggregate for the fire? 
Gen. MARSHALL. Probably $800,000 to $1,000,000. 
Senator Ilanbwick. To get those five hospitals? 
Gen, MARSHALL, Yes; all of them. 
8 Harpwick. One thousand eight hundred beds, or something 
e tha > 
Gen, MARSHALL, Approximately. 


He then goes on to show that if it is desirable to secure addi- 
tional hospital facilities, we might utilize these old Army posts 
in the Rocky Mountain States, and that we could secure them 
at an outside cost of $500 per bed. He says that at Fort Logan, 
Colo., this would provide for 384 beds. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. What would? 

Mr. LENROOT. A reconstruction of Fort Logan—384 beds. 
at a cost of $500 a bed, very much less cost than is proposed in 
the amendment of the Senator from Colorado; and that is a 
matter that the committee will further consider when it receives 
further information as to the needs and necessities of the 
service. . But having in mind the condition of the Treasury, Mr. 
President, the committee believes it has gone as far as it shouid 
go at the present time, and that if this bill is passed as reported 
by the committee present emergencies will be taken care of, 
understanding, of course, that in all probability in the very near 
future we shall have to make further provision for additional 
facilities. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator 
that the reason why I put in the measure at the rate of $1,500 
a bed was because just preceding that there was a proposition 
to build one at Dawson Springs at $3,000 a bed, and I thought 
surely we could do it for that. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President, I wish to put in the Recorp 
a letter from the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service 
with regard to the relative cost per bed of the hospital proposed 
at the Speedway and that proposed at Dawson Springs. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorn, as follows: 

'TRRASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Pue.te HkALTH Service, 
Washington, February 29, 1919. 
Hon. J. C. W. BECKHAM, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: In reply to your inquiry as to the 1 — dif- 
ference in cost per bed of the sanatorium referred to in the amended 
I. R. 13026, at Dawson Springs, Ky., as compared with the Chicago, 
III., project, I beg to advise ge tbat the Chica go projcct is one large 
compact general hospital building req very few detached buildings 
in a location where, of necessity, all subsistence supplies must be pur- 
chased and where city water supply and sewerage are already available, 
whereas for a sanatorium such as proposed for Dawson 8 rings, the 
plant will be composed of a very considerable number of buildings 
owing to the different types and stages of diseases treated requiring 
buildings especially adapted for thcir purposes, and on a new site 
where water supply, fire protection, and sewerage system must be in- 
stalled for the use and protection of the plant. It is also necessary 
and very essential to carry on certain dairy and agricultural pursuits 
for the supply of milk and other dairy products which must be ab- 
solutely pure and produced in large quantities. It is also proposed to 
raise a certain amount of poultry, poultry products, beef, pork, and 
mutton for subsistence of patients. In fact, these activities will be 
practically a duplicate of those at the present sanatorium at Fort Stan- 
ton, which have proved eminently satisfactory and economical, The 
cost of installing these activities is in this case, of necessity, charged 
up against the bed capacity of the plant, for the reason that they are 
associated activities necessary in connection with such a sanatorium 
as is required by the service. 

As a matter of fact, if consideration is given only to the construction 
of the buildings required for patients the actual cost per bed will 
figure in the neighborhood of 500 to $1,800, and a plant once in- 
stalled could be extended in patient capacity approximately that rate 
per bed increase, as the additional cost of extending water and sewerage 
accommodations would then be in proportion to the ordinary hospital 
construction where such facilities already exist. 

It has been found that at Fort Stanton the agricultural activities 
carried on in connection with the sanatorium, aside from producing 
economical subsistence, also provide a most satisfactory opportunity 
for the proper exercise of patients by giving them light outdoor employ- 
ment during such periods as the medical requirements of the case may- 
require, and is a very important factor in expediting recovery and 2 
ing patients contented, and thoroughly justities the investment for the 
establishment of such activities in connection with the sanatorium. 

Respectfully, 
Nurrar BLUE, 
Surgeon General. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I believe the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Oversan] is 
before the Senate at the present time. It provides for the pur- 
chase of the Kenilworth Hotel, which is now used temporarily 
as a hospital. It seems to me that we should know first what 
the problem is that is facing us as far as our responsibility is 
concerned toward the soldiers who are maimed and those who 
haye become diseased, before we appropriate any additional 
sums of money for increased hospital facilities. 

We have 32 hospitals at the cnntonments and National Guard 
camps throughout the country. While many of these hospitals 
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are frame, they are equipped up to the best standards of modern 
sanitary and hospital arrangements. They have their labora- 
tories; they have their operating rooms; they have their X-ray 
rooms; they are fully equipped with the most advanced equip- 
ment that science can produce in the way of research equipment 
and surgical apparatus. 

That is what the Government has—32 fully equipped hospi- 
tals at these various cantonments. In addition to that, we have 
scattered throughout the country 40 general hospitals under the 
Surgeon General’s Department. Taking the accommodations af- 
forded by these 32 hospitals, with 1,800 beds in each, we have a 
total of 50,000 beds, at least, available. When our Army of 
4,000,000 men is demobilized all of those facilities will be avail- 
able. 

What is our problem? Say that we have 300,000 casualties. 
In that number there are probably 25,000 tuberculosis patients. 
‘As long as they are in the Army, the Army—the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Department—is responsible for them; but the minute they 
are discharged, if they have any insurance under the war-risk 
insurance act, they become a public charge, and the Treasury 
Department must take care of them. So let us assume that out- 
side of private care—for many of these patients will go back to 
their homes and be taken care of by their families—the problem 
will be the care of 15,000 of these patients. 

The Secretary of War has offered to the Secretary of the 
Treasury 15 of these cantonment hospitals, with facilities of 
some 20,000 or 22,000 beds. Now, where are they? He has 
offered two in Texas, one at Camp MacArthur and the other at 
Camp Logan; Camp Hancock in Georgia; Camp Greene in 
North Carolina; Camp Fremont in California; Camp McClellan 
in Alabama; Camp Sevier in South Carolina; Camp Beauregard 
in Louisiana; ahd Camp Cody in New Mexico. Of those canton- 
ment hospitals five have been accepted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, but more are availble, I am told. Therefore there is no 
need of spending $1,200,000 for the purchase of an additional 
hotel under permanent title by the Government. 

The Dawsonsprings (Ky.) Sanitarium proposition is not 
completed yet, as I understand, and therefore it will probably 
be nine months or a year before the Government can utilize 
those facilities; but I want to point out to the Senator from 
North Carolina that there are available at the present time 
nearly 20,000 beds in the cantonment and National Guard hos- 
pitals in this country for these tuberculous patients. 

Now, what are we going to do with the question of the 
maimed? That is another proposition. There are probably 50,000 
of those; and when they are discharged from the Army they 
become public charges, under the war-risk insurance act. We have 
these general hospitals. We have the rehabilitation hospitals, 
where they are taking these men who have lost their arms and 
their legs, and they are equipping them with artificial limbs, 
and they are teaching them some vocational pursuit, some trade, 
so that they can go out in the world and earn their own living. 
But I want to point out to the Senator that we have at the pres- 
ent time all the facilities that are needed, and we will have 
more than enough when the Army is demobilized; so, when we 
get a perspective of what the Government already has in hand, 
purchased, built, equipped, I think we will realize that it is un- 
necessary to buy a hotel in North Carolina for this purpose. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not know 
the capacity of the hospital at Camp Cody, in New Mexico, but 
my understanding is that that hospital is very permanent in 
character, and that it has all of the equipment of any modern 
hospital. It is being abandoned by the War Department at the 
present time, and it is a question of whether that hospital will 
not be immediately dismantled and torn down simply for the 
material that may be saved from it. The citizens of Deming 
are very anxious, if the Government is not going to use that hos- 
pital, to acquire it in some way, in order that it may be con- 
ducted as a private hospital for tubercular patients. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? ú 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator know that this 
hospital has been offered by the Secretary of War to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for the purposes of the Public Health 
Service? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not know that until the 
Senator mentioned it just a few moments ago. I have had the 
matter up with the War Department, and the only information 
I haye been able to obtain from the War Department is that 
they have determined to abandon the hospital. 

Mr. LENROOT. What is the name of it? 

AE JONES of New Mexico. Itis the hospital at Camp Cody, 
N. Mex. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not find it in the list. 
of the hospital? 


Is that the name 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
pital. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It was not included, because it was deter- 
niined by the experts that it was not reasonably suited for this 
purpose; so, of course, it would have to be sold. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I agree with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] in regard to 
some of the features, at least, which he has presented here. As 
I have understood the chairman of the committee to express 
himself, these buildings are to be used as structures until they, 
can find out the necessities of the situation. If that is the pur- 
pose, why not use these hospitals, wherever they are, now? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator let me 
interrupt him for just a minute? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. With pleasure; I yield. : 

Mr. HARDWICK. While that hospital is not included by 
name, we put in a blanket or basket clause at the top of page 
7, reading as follows: 

And such hospitals, with other necessary b 5 
by the War De 9 as may be aired nt pea actus 
needs of the Public Health Service for hospital or sanatoria purposes. 

So that under this general language even that hospital— 
although it was not thought at this time, in the first investiga- 
tion, that it would do at all—could be turned over and they, 
could use it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then the language of the bill 
would authorize that to be done? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Even that; and every other one they 


That is the name of the hos- 


have. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I can now give the Senator 
the present capacity of Camp Cody, if he desires it. 

a JONES of New Mexico. I shall be very glad to have it 
stated. 

Mr. LENROOT. One thousand one hundred and sixty beds. i 

Mr. HARDWICK. They can take it under this bill if they 
want to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I can not conceive why a hos- 
pital already provided with 1,160 beds should be abandoned and 
await the construction of a hospital at some of these other 
points, where even the sites are yet to be purchased. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, may I ask the Sena- 
tor a question? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
Senator do so. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Are the climatic conditions in New 
Mexico such that they can take care of tuberculosis patients? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Why, Mr. President, that site is 
located in one of the most favorable spots on this entire con- 
tinent. It is so recognized by everybody. Within 50 miles of 
this site, at Fort Bayard, N. Mex., the Army already has a hos- 
pital; and Fort Bayard and Fort Stanton; referred to elsewhere 
in this bill, are considered two at least of the ideal spots in 
the world for the treatment of tuberculosis. The climate there 
is dry; the sun shines, as they claim, about 360 days in the year; 
the rainfall is light, and when it does come it comes nearly all 
at one time; and the conditions have been considered ideal. 

Now, another question. At one other point in New Mexico 
the Government already owns the land. It has not been selected 
as a hospital site or a sanatorium site, but it is a section of coun- 
try where there are hot springs of the most desirable quality. 
The Government owns the land now, and petitions have been 
presented to the War Department to have a sanatorium erected 
at that place. At other points in New Mexico favorable sites 
exist which can be purchased or obtained as a gift; and it 
seems to me that as long as this bill is to provide temporary, 
means to enable the department to get a survey of the neces- 
sities of the situation, they might very well be authorized now. 
at least to look into some of these other things. 

Mr. HARDWICK, They are looking into them. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have no doubt they are; and 
if that be the case, why would it not be advisable? 

Now, the word “sites” is used in line 21, page 4. It says, 
“on sites now owned by the Government.” That may be con- 
strued, and probably will be construed, to be only a sanatorium 
site already selected. I would suggest that the words “or 
lands” be inserted after the word “ sites,” and then, after the 
words “now owned by,” that the words “or which may be do- 
nated to” be inserted. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, well, the sites may be acquired “by, 
purchase or otherwise.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But the words “acquired by 
purchase or otherwise” are limited to specific places. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But we are not intending and do not pro- 
pose if we can help it, to give to this committee a roving com- 
mission to go around and do that sort of thing. We are con- 
fining them to specified projects on purpose, because this is 


I shall be glad to have the 
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merely a temporary measure to relieve an immediate, pressing 
necessity. If we should do what the Senator suggests, we would 
open up a flood of possible expenditures and appropriations. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I am inclined to think that it 
Will be necessary to open up that floodgate at some time. 
Mr. HARDWICK. Well, possibly; but not now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Why not now? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will tell you why not now. The Senator 
has not been here during the debate. Because we have not 
got the Army demobilized yet; because we do not know, and 
can not tell now, how much of this Army stuff we can use, and 
therefore we can not tell how much we shall have to purchase; 
because we do not know, except by way of estimate, how many of 
these discharged soldiers are going to demand this hospital 
treatment that they are entitled to under the law, and that we 
promised them; because we want knowledge, in the place of esti- 
mates, before we spend untold millions on these things. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it does seem to 
me that it is admitted by practically everyone—I have not heard 
all of the debate here, but I have heard a good deal of it—that 
the tubercular patients will be several thousand in number, at 
least; and under this bill there is no provision for more than a 
very small number of tubercular patients. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have already explained to the Senator 
Iwhy—and we had the concurrence of all the departments in that 
view—that it was not wise to provide at present, or attempt to 
provide at present, anything like what we know will be even- 
tually required. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Then it is expected that there 
‚Will be further legislation on the subject? 

Mr. HARDWICK, Oh, yes. This is a temporary project to 
meet an immediate, pressing, urgent demand. It is a moral 
obligation on our shoulders, and we do not profess that this is 
even the beginning of it. It is merely to do what we must do at 
once, unless we are to let men lie suffering without hospital 
accommodations. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It does seem to me, under all 
the circumstances, that after the admissions which have been 
frequently made here such hospitals as those referred to by the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN ], including Camp 
Cody, N. Mex., ought not to.be dismantled so long as these urgent 
necessities exist. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think the Senator is right. I do not 
think they ought to tear them down unless they know they can 
not possibly be used. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, one word. I do not agree 
with the Senator from New Jersey at all, and I hope, whether 
this amendment is adopted or not, it will not be the policy of 
‘the United States Government to send our tuberculous boys 
‘down to old, frame, dismantled hospitals in a hot climate. I 
‘hope they will take care of these people like human beings and 
send them to some good place, 

This amendment provides for a hospital that has already been 
equipped and is used, and whether you use those at Asheville 
or not, do not let us send the boys from New Jersey to those 
frame hospitals, whether in the South or in other sections of 
‘the country. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I want to correct 
the statement of the Senator from North Carolina that these 
are old frame, tumble-down hospitals and are insanitary. They 
are all up-to-date modern hospitals, The Army are now taking 
care of many tuberculosis patients there and they are working 
a wonderful cure in many cases. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In these frame buildings? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. In these frame buildings. It has 
been recognized, I will say to the Senator from North Carolina, 
for many years that the pavilion cottage system in the care of 
tuberculosis is much better than the fireproof modern building 
that can not be destroyed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree to that, Mr. President, in the proper 
climate, but you would not agree to send tuberculosis patients 
datas to Florida or where the climate would be enervating to 
them. 

Mr. HARDWICK. , Mr. President, just a word. I want to Ask 
the Senate to vote on the bill, independent of the amendments, 
‘Applications are coming in by hundreds and thousands and we 
Wish to get the bill into conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina to the amendment of the 
committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that there is now on the calendar a bill 
for taking care not only of tubercular soldiers, but tubercular 
sufferers from all over the country whether they are spldiers 
or not. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator knows I do not believe in 
any such thing as that and it will not be done unless some 
future Congress authorizes it. I can not help it if they do it, 
I would not vote for it if I were here. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator says it will not be done. 
may be true or it may not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I said it would not be done if I could 
help it, but I will not be here to vote against it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am only calling attention to the fact that 
a bill is now on the calendar; and there is quite a propaganda 
back of it, I will say. As far as that is concerned, I think 
myself if the Government of the United States is going to 
expend money to take care of patients, whether they be in the 
Army or not, if could be expended to take care of tuberculosis 
cases perhaps to better advantage than for the cure of any other 
dread disease that humanity suffers from. I do not believe that 
bill will become a law at this session of Congress, but I do 
believe that it is going to become a law before very long. It 
is true that the Senator making the report on the bill and 
asking immediate consideration for it remarked that it did not 
carry any appropriation, and therefore it ought to go through. 
Mr. President, everyone knows that if that bill becomes a law 
it will not be long before the expenses will run into millions 
of dollars, and necessarily so if it is to do any good. 

This bill, however, is simply to take the first step and change 
the law so as to create a bureau in the Public Health Service 
specifically named. It is the beginning of the authorization of 
future appropriations the limit of which nobody can tell. 

I feel, Mr. President, that the Government is under obliga- 
tions to take care of the returned soldier who finds himself in 
a physical condition unfit and impossible to carry on an avoca- 
tion of life to make for the future a living, if you please. I 
believe it has been tacitly understood by the passage of laws 
that are now on the statute books that these unfortunate sol- 
diers should be taken care of. I do believe, however, that the 
hospitals provided for in the doing of that work ought to be 
located in all parts of the country. 

I am not going to offer an amendment to the bill, and I ex- 
pect to vote against all the amendments that will be offered to 
it, but I do know that the great intermountain country is left 
entirely out of the bill. No hospital is to be built under tho 
provisions of the bill, no hospital is to be taken over under the 
provisions of the bill, between the city of Chicago and Cali- 
fornia. That ought to be rectified. Perhaps in the near future 
it will be done. I recognize that under the provisions of the 
bill the authority is given, and it can be utilized in the future. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I merely wish to suggest to the Senator, 
so the Record will show it, that the reason for that is because 
it was the policy of the Government to.locate these canton- 
ments in the South, and the hospitals are in connection with 
them. For climatic and other reasons the cantonments were 
put down there, and we find the hospitals there. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want the Senator to think I am 
referring to the fact that they were located in the South. I 
do not care anything about that. I want them located 

Mr. HARDWICK. We had to take them where we found 
them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want them operated wherever the need is 
most urgent and at places that will cost the least to the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. That is the position I take. 

I know that we have many, many applications from my State 
and surrounding States, and it is very expensive, I will say 
to the Senator, for the Government to send patients so many 
thousands of miles to locate them in a hospital when they 
could be located near at home, where they could have their 
friends visit them and see how they were progressing; and I 
say that means a great deal in helping to restore a sick person 
to health, 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, the Public 
Health Service and the War-Risk Insurance Bureau say they 
intend to adopt that as a permanent policy. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am very glad to hear the statement made by 
the Senator. I do not want the bill to be plastered up with 
amendments. I think the mere offering of these amendments 
will be heralded throughout the country, and every man or every 
company that has a defunct hospital, or is losing money on it, 
will be notified, For Heaven's sake, hurry to Washington and 
have the Government buy it.“ 

I wish distinctly to refer to the last paragraph of the bill where 
the appropriation is made of $785,333 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919. I heard what the Senator from Georgia said in 
relation to the reasons why this was put in the bill and not car- 
ried in an appropriation bill. I want to disabuse the Senator's 


That 


mind that there were not going to be any more deficiency appro-, 
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priation bills. I assure him now that there will be at least one 
` deficiency appropriation bill and more than likely two before the 
end of this session.“ 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, the trouble 
is that we can not estimate for these hospitals until this meas- 
ure becomes a law. We have got to wait until that happens and 
then get an estimate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator, as far as the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations are concerned, if this bill became a law 
without this last paragraph in it, the very first thing they would 
do would be to report an appropriation to pay the expenses. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It might not become a law in time to do it. 
That is the real reason. 

Mr. SMOOT. There may be something in that, I will say to 
the Senator; only I did not want it to go out that it was feared 
the Committee on Appropriations would not make the appropria- 
tion to carry out the law. z 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; not at all. We were afraid we might 
not have a chance; that is all. 

Mr. THOMAS. We may not have any money. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Colorado suggests that per- 
haps we may not have any money to make the appropriation 
with. I will say to the Senator that we have never thought of 
that in the past. We simply appropriated the money. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not see any prospect of it in the future. 

Mr. SMOOT. We simply appropriate the money necessary to 
carry out the laws that have been passed by Congress, and we 
can not do otherwise. The question of raising money comes, of 
course, from another committee. 

I want the Senator from Colorado to know, and I know he does 
know, that, as far as I am concerned, I should like to cut every 
appropriation to the bone, particularly now after the war. While 
we were engaged in the conflict I paid no attention to whether 
the demands were really based upon actual needs and wants or 
not. I would not have cared whether the Secretary of War had 
asked for $5,000,000 or $10,000,000 or $1,000,000,000, if the de- 
partment should have said through its representative that it was 
absolutely necessary to have the money to win the war or to carry 
it on successfully, I never would have hesitated, nor did I hesi- 
tate when all the billions was going out to give my support to 
the amount that was asked for. 

But now, Mr. President, we ought to begin to study the ap- 
propriations. We ought to make the closest investigations pos- 
sible, and every dollar that can be cut out of any estimate made 
by any department of the Government ought to be done. We 
know if it is not done at this session of Congress it will be be- 
‘fore long, because our financial condition will be such that the 
American people are going to ask when will the end come. 
Instead of listening to the appeals of the people here in Wash- 
ington interested In getting every dollar out of the Treasury 
that it is possible to get, we are going to listen to the American 
people before long, and the quicker the day comes the better it 
will be for the American people, and I am going to say for the 
world itself. 

Mr. President, I do not know that I have anything more to 
say upon this bill, but I am going to vote against every amend- 
ment offered to the substitute of the committee, and I am going 
to vote for the bill as reported to the Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I hope now we can have a 
vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina IMr. Overman] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tomas] to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARDWICK. On page 5, line 13, I offer a committee 
amendment. I move to insert before the word “ limit” the word 
“total,” so as to read “at a total limit of cost.” That is an 
error in typing. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out lines 9 to 15, inclusive, on page 7, 
and in lieu insert— 


So much of the Battle Mountain Sanatorium at Hot Springs, S. Dak., 
of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers with its present 
equipment as is not required for the purposes for which these facilities 
were provided is hereby made available for the use of the Public Health 
Service for the 33 of five years from the og ttn of this act unless 
sooner released by the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service. 


Mr. HARDWICK. What is the difference between that and 
the language the Senator moves to strike out? 
Mx. STERLING. I wish to make plain the reason for this 
amendment in a word or two. This as is indicated by the amend- 


ment is a home for disabled volunteer soldiers of the war. It 
is a branch or an auxiliary of the National Soldiers’ Home for 
that purpose. The old soldiers there are very much attached 
to this home, and when the proposition was first made that the 
Battle Mountain Sanatorium be given over to the Public Health 
Service entirely there was very vigorous opposition to it and 
protests against it. I received many letters of protest. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, I think I 
can shorten this. I think the Senator's amendment is right, and 
the committee will accept it. 

Mr. STERLING. Very well. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from South Dakota to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. + 

Mr. HARDWICK. I move that the Senate request a confer- 
ence with the House of Representatives on the bill and amend- 
ment, and that the Vice President appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. HARDWICK, Mr. BECKHAM, and Mr. France conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


UNIFORMS OF SOLDIERS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the ameng+ 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13366) permitting any, 
person who has served in the United States Army, Navy, or. 
Marine Corps in the present war to retain his uniform and 
personal equipment and to wear the same under certain condi- 
tions, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate insist upon 
its amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the 
House, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed 
by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Hrrencock, and Mr. WARREN conferees 
on the part of the Senate. ; 

INDIAN BUREAU APPROPRIATIONS. 3 

Mr. ASHURST. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 14746, the Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope the Senator 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will yield to me for just a 
moment, I desire to say that if this bill shall be made the un- 
finished business, I shall be glad to have it laid aside not only, 


this evening, but to-morrow as well. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I shall be very glad to have that done. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will ask that the bill be temporarily laid 
aside as soon as the Chair puts the motion upon proceeding to 
its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona, to proceed to the consideration of 
the Indian appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 14746) mak- 
ing appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, which had been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs with amendments. 

Mr. ASHURST. I now ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a bill, which has been reported for 
some time, which I should like to bring up for consideration, if 
the Senator from Arizona will yield to me for that purpose. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will yield as soon as the bill which has 
been taken up for consideration is temporarily laid aside. I ask 
unanimous consent that that may be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For what purpose does the Senator 
desire the bill laid aside? 

Mr. ASHURST. For the consideration of conference reports 
and such other business as Senators may wish to have con- 
sidered this evening. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the case, I object. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well; then we shall haye to proceed 
with the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from Oregon. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I gave notice last evening—I presume 
I am not quite so insistent as I ought to be—that immediately 
after the bill which the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] 
had charge of was disposed of, I should ask consideration for 
the Military Academy bill. If the Indian appropriation bill has 
been laid aside, I now ask that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the Military Academy appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Arizona has not yet had his 
bill laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to taking up the 
Military Academy bill? 

Mr. ASHURST. I am obliged to object to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to taking up the Military 
Academy bill or to laying aside the Indian appropriation bill 
for that purpose, but I do object to having the Indian appropri- 

ation bill laid aside temporarily for every other purpose that 
any Senator may desire considered at any time. 

Mr. ASHURST. I can not parcel out the time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to laying aside 
the Indian appropriation bill—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For the purpose of 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Considering the conference report on the 
Post Office appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Military Academy bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have no objection to that, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has any other Senator any objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 15462) making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other purposes, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 2, line 1, after the word “ cadets,” to strike out 
“ $600,000” and insert “$800,000: Provided, That the pay of 
cadets for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, shall be fixed at 
$800 per annum and one ration per day or commutation there- 
for, such commutation to be 69 per cent over and above the cost 
of the Army ration, to be paid from the appropriation for the 
subsistence of the Army,” so as to make the clause read: 


For pay of cadets, 8 Provided, That the pay of cadets for 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, shall be fixed at $800 per annum 


and one ration per day or commutation therefor, such commutation to 
be 69 per cent over and above the cost of the Army ration, to be paid 
from the appropriation for the subsistence of the Army. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Committee if similar action to that 
involved in this amendment is to be taken, or is it proposed to 
take similar action in the case of cadets at the Naval Academy, 
or if he has had any consultation with the chairman of the 
Naval Committee on that subject? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have not had any consultations with 
the chairman of the Naval Committee on this matter, for I find 
that whenever we have tried to arrange the two bills together 
we almost always get into trouble. 

Mr. WEEKS. My only suggestion is that, of course, if the 
pay of the cadets at the Military Academy is to be increased, 
the same provision should be made in the naval appropriation 
bill; and I thought, possibly, that some concerted action had 
been suggested. I call to the attention of the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson] the amendment which has just been 
read. 

Mr. SWANSON. To what amendment does the Senator from 
Massachusetts refer? 

Mr. WEEKS. The one in connection with the pay and emolu- 
ments of the cadets at the Military Academy. 

Mr. SWANSON. We have the same provision included in 
the naval bill as to the naval cadets. 

Mr. WEEKS. Is it exactly the same? 

Mr. SWANSON. It is exactly the same, except regarding the 
system of subsistence. In some of the bills which have passed 
the House there is a little different method as to the subsistence 
in the Navy and in the Army. This bill, I think, provides for 
60 per cent more than the Army ration. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I wish to suggest to the chair- 
men of the Military and Naval Committees that my experience 
is that we are all the time jacking up the service of one branch 
or the other, for when we pass legislation relating to one which 
is a little more favorable than legislation relating to the other, 
then there is a demand that the other be brought up to the same 
leyel. It does seem as if it would be practicable, in a matter 


No; fer the consideration of the 


of this kind, where cadets are performing similar service and 
receiving the same kind of education, that they should be made 
exactly equal. It would be in the interests of harmony in the 
future, and trouble will come if it is not done. 

Mr. SWANSON. There was no request for any increase of 
the pay of the cadets at the Naval Academy until this provision 
in the House bill for cadets at the Military Academy was in- 
serted. I think that the cadets at the Naval Academy ought to 
be treated similarly to those at the Military Academy. The 
department suggested that we should give them the same com- 
pensation as is provided in the Military Academy bill. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think they ought to be treated in exactly 
the same way. 

Mr. SWANSON. I concur with the Senator. The Army has 
generally taken the lead in this matter of increase. I have 
simply followed them, so that the cadets at the Naval Academy, 
are treated with equal consideration, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. * 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was on page 12, line 14, after the word “ apparatus,” to strike 
out “$2,700,” and insert “ $2,400," so as to make the clause 
read: 

For pay of one chief engineer of power plant, whose duties will in- 
clude those of engineer of heating and ventilating apparatus, $2,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

For repairs and alterations to the hospital so as to increase its 
capacity, $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 29, after line 6, to insert: 

For cadet hospital and nurses’ quarters, $400,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to allow any corporation, 
company, or individual to erect on the United States Military Academy 
reservation at West Point, N. Y., a hotel, in accordance with plans 
and specifications to be approved by the Superintendent of the United 
States Military Academy, and to enjoy the revenue therefrom for a 
period of 50 years, after which time said hotel shall become the prop 
erty of the United States: Provided, That the title and ownership of 
said hotel may be accepted by the Secretary of War on the behalf of 
the United States at any time. That said hotel shall be conducted un- 
der such regulations, including the rates and the charges for accommo- 
dations thereat, as max be promulgated by the Superintendent of the 
onten States Military Academy under the direction of the Secretary of 

ur. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martin of Kentucky in 
the chair). The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 34, after line 6, it is proposed to 
insert: í 

That the President of tbe United States is hereby authorized, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint George R. Rogers. 
late cadet lieutenant and quartermaster at the Military Academy at 
West Point, tọ the position of second lieutenant of valry in the 
Army, and to place him apon the retired list with the pay of a retired 

ry. 


second lieutenant of Cava 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, the particular 
case was one where a young man, in the very last part of his 
senior term at West Point, following orders, was injured and 
paralyzed. He remained a year or more in the hospital. The 
action that is asked is one for which there are many precedents, 
and I have the precedents here, and I will ask that the Senator 
in charge of the bill accept the amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing 
to accept it, because I know of the precedent that has been 
established for the same kind of cases; but I will ask the Sena- 
tor to put the record of the young man in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record as a part of what he has to say. So far as I can, I am 
willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. With the consent of the Sen- 
ate, then, I will hand in the record of the young man, a very. 
brief epitome of his injuries, or read it, as the Senator may 
desire. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
the RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I will insert it in the Recorp, 
then, with the permission of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
will be inserted in the Rxconb. 


I suggest that the Senator insert it in 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 

CASE OF GEORGE R. ROGERS. 

George R. Rogers was disabled at West Point during his first-class 
(senior) year and had practically completed his course of study. He 
stood about 20 in a class of 115 members and held the rank of cadet lieu- 
tenant and quartermaster and was injured while in service. He was a 
member of the class of 1905. Ile was injured while riding under orders. 

After over a year’s treatment at the Army and Navy General Ho ital 
at Hot Springs, Ark., it was determined that the partial 5 of 
his — was permanent, aud he was honorably discharged for physical 
wee Setent has been established in the case of J. Randolph Peyton, 
who a aes at the Military Academy and was retired (see act 
* the case of Clyde R. Altman, in the act of May 29, 1917. 

We can refer you to Col. Charles G. Treat, who was his commandant 
of cadets, and to Charles W. Exton, then captain, who was company 
george Bogers is a brother of William Rogers, cashier of the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank of San Diego, who is employing him at the pres- 
ent time. He is refused under the Government the right to take the 
civil-service examination and qualify for a civil-seryice appointment, 
which is a double handicap. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from California, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, CALDER. Mr. President, after the amendment just 
ndopted, I offer the following: 

That the President is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to promote 
Col, S. E. Tillman, retired, superintendent of the Military Academy, to 
the rank of brigadier general on the retired list of the Army, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from New York 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the bill, 
the following: 3 

That the President is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to pro- 
mote Col. S. E. Tillman, retired, Superintendent of the Military Acad- 
emy, to the rank of brigadier general on the retired list of the Army. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, this officer has had a long serv- 
ice in the Army. He was retired several years ago, but re- 
turned to active duty and served during the war. He is now 
the superintendent at West Point, and has a record there second 
to that of no man who has ever served in that capacity. 

I feel certain that the chairman of the committee, when he 
understands the facts of the case, will agree to accept the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I had an amendment here that 
I desired to offer, but it has been misplaced, and I shall not 
detain the Senate while I look it up. I can offer it on another 
bill just as well. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there are no further amend- 
ments to be offered as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will 
be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to insert at the end of the 
bill the following: i 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, Col. L. Mervin Maus to 
the grade of brigadier general in the United States Army and place 
him on the retired list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say just one word. 

This bill passed the Senate. It was introduced by the late 
Senator Ollie James. Some of the Senator's friends asked me 
to offer it to this bill, and I therefore offer it as an amendment 
to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
request a conference with the House of Representatives on the 
bill and amendments, and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Hircucock, and Mr. Warren 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

ADDITIONAL CLERKS FOR SENATORS. 

Mr. ASHURST rose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator from Arizona yield to 
me to report a resolution from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate? 


Mr. ASHURST. Just for a moment. Will the Senator tell 
me in a few words what it is? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will take only a moment to state it and, 
I think, only a moment to pass it. The Senator and all Sena- 
tors will remember that last night an amendment was added 
to the legislative appropriation bill providing additional clerks 
for Senators. Of course, that will be operative July 1, 1919. 
This resolution which I report favorably from the committec 
simply provides that the clerks shall be paid as at present 
until July 1, 1919, when that bill becomes operative. As it is 
now, the law provides only for a continuance of the clerks until 
the 4th of March. If the Senator from Arizona will yield to 
me, I will report the resolution and ask for its consideration. 

Mr. ASHURST. So far as I have any power, and with the 
understanding that it does not displace the Indian appropria- 
tion bill, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank you very much. 

I report Senate resolution 432 from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate with an 
amendment, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The amendment was, at the end of the resolution, te strike 
out the words“ otherwise provided by law“ and insert“ July 1, 
1919,” so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That Senate resolution No. 75, agreed to on April 3, 1918, 
being a resolution authorizing the employment of an additional clerk 
by each Senator having no more than one clerk, one assistant clerk, and 
one messenger for himself or for the committee of which he is chair- 
man, for the remainder of the second session of the Sixty-fifth 88 
at the rate of $100 per month, said compensation to be paid out o 
the miscellaneous items of the contingent fund of the Senate, and 
which said resolution was extended and continued under authority of 
Senate resolution No, 328, agreed to on November 15, 1918, until the 
end of the Sixty-fifth Congress, be, and the same is hereby, further 
extended and continued in full force and effect until July 1, 1919, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I wish to ask the Senator from Tennessee if 
there is any necessity for the resolution in view of the fact that 
we shall have an adjournment on the 4th of March. If Con- 
gress should be reconvened in an extra session, then the mat- 
ter would be before the Senate, and if the appointment of these 
additional clerks were deemed necessary steps could be taken 
then to pass such a resolution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Would he know where he could get his 
clerk at that time? As far as I am concerned I am paying for 
extra help in my office now, and I imagine a great many other 
Senators are doing the same. I heard the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Carper] say that he had two extra clerks whom he 
is paying out of his own pocket. Our work has been very 
heavy, as every Senator knows, during the war period, and the 
war period has not closed yet. I hope the Senator from Utah 
will not object. 

Mr. KING. I do not object to the consideration of the reso- 
lution, but I oppose it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I wish to say a word. I 
have one of these extra clerks in my office and there is more 
work now there than I ought to ask any four clerks to do. 
Though Congress will adjourn, whether there is an extra ses- 
sion or not, I am satisfied, knowing the work of the office as I 
do, that I will need this extra clerk until July 1 at least. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14746) making appropriations 
for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various In- 
dian iribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask unanimous consent that the forma! 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and that the bill be read 
for committee amendments, and that until the committee 
amendments ure izvosed of no other amendments shall be 
considered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ASHURST. It is the usual request. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand the Senator simply means to get 
the bill before the Senate at this time and then adjourn until 
to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am willing at all times te 
yield my personal inclination to whatever any particular Sena- 
tor wishes. A number of Senators have told me that they want 
to go ahead. I am not controlled in the matter by my own 
feelings. A large number of Senators—I do not want to men: 
tion names—have urged that we should go ahead with the bill, 
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that they would call up another bill and displace the Indian 
appropriation bill if I did not show a disposition to go ahead. 
I leave that to Senators to determine. It is now the unfinished 
business, and if there are any little matters that are pressing I 
am willing that the appropriation bill shall be laid aside, but 
let me say I am going to talk very little on this bill. The 4th 
of March is approaching. This is not the most important bill, 
but it is a very important bill. It deals with $2,000,000,000 
worth of property in trust and 8,000 employees. If any Sena- 
tor on either side has a bill that he could have passed to-night 
without protracted discussion, I am willing that this bill shall 
be laid aside temporarily. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought we had a kind of a gentlemen's 
agreement that when we passed the bills that have been under 
consideration to-day we would adjourn. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not know that I am a party to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any desire to defeat or try to defeat 
or delay the Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. I believe that. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I want to say to the Senator he will make 
no time whatever by trying to keep the Senate here and pass 
the bill to-night. It will not be done. 

Mr. ASHURST. I know the Senator does not mean that as a 
threat, but he states a fact, and I believe he is stating what is 
true. I do not construe it in the light of a threat. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want the Senator to so construe it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Sitting in this Chamber are many Senators 
who have urged that this bill shall be considered to-night and 
that such progress be made as could be made, but, of course, 
there is no use to stay here if we can not consider the bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I wish to say 
that I am one of those who believe that we ought to stay here 
to-night and consider this bill, or some other bill. This session of 


Congress is drawing to a close. For my part, I think it is our 


duty to our country to stay here and pass these bills. I am 
willing to stay here not only to-night, but every other night 
until we can do these things. 

I do not understand that any good reason has been offered 
why we should not go ahead at least until 10 or 11 o'clock 
every night. I have heard nobody present any reason why we 
can not do it. With all deference to the views of other Sen- 
ntors, and especially the older Senators, I insist that we should 
go ahead with the work before us. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it is a question as to whether we want 
to go on to-night or not. I have a very important appointment 
at 6 o'clock, but I realize that does not make a particle of 
difference to the Senate. I am willing to remain here if the 
Senator insists on going on to-night, but I state to the Senator 
now that there will not be any time gained. 

Mr. ASHURST. I reiterate that I do not construe the Sen- 
ator’s remark as offensive or as a threat. I think he is stating 
a fact. If that be true, I take it we would make better time by 
adjourning ; but before we adjourn I want to yield to one or two 
Senators who have formal matters to present. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 


W. B. GRAHAM. 


Mr. HENDERSON. I should like to call up the bill (S. 29) 
to reimburse W. B. Graham, late postmaster at Ely, Nev., for 
money expended for clerical assistance. This is a bill which 
was introduced some years ago by the late Senator Nixon, of 
Nevada. It provides for the payment to the postmaster of Ely, 
who had charge of the office there from September, 1905, until 
March, 1908, during the boom days of that copper camp, and he 
had to employ additional help at his own expense. A letter has 
been received from the Postmaster General in favor of the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I remember the case very well. 
objection at all to the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, cic., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to W, B. Graham, late post- 
master at Ely, Nev., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $3,335, to reimburse him for money expended 
for necessary clerical assistance. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. Was the bill reported from a committee? 

Mr. HENDERSON. From the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. It is accompanied by a report which is with the 


I have no 


bill at the Secretary’s desk. 
Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that a 
similar bill was passed here a number of years ago and I re- 
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member very well the statement made here at that time. After 
a thorough examination into it I decided at that time that it 
is an absolutely just claim. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. f 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, : Í 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I wish to say a 
few words about the progress of the business of the Senate. 
There may be some good reason why we should not go ahead 
with the business to-night, but I have not heard any advanced 
before the Senate or even in the cloakroom. I certainly feel 
that unless we are going to do what I conceive to be an aban- 
donment of the public business some good reason should ap- 
pear. Such a reason may exist. If it does, I do not see why, 
we should not at least have some information as to what it is, 
Of course, I understand perfectly that if Senators do not want 
the business to go ahead they can prevent it from going ahead. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator if the Demo- 
cratic conference decided to go ahead? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It did. ` 

Mr. KENYON. Then, why do we not go ahead? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is what I want to know. 
I do not see any Democrats on the floor of the Senate object- 
ing to going ahead. 

Mr. KENYON. There are not very many on the floor. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There are more Democrats here 
than Republicans by a considerable number. 

Mr. SMOOT. No matter how many there are in the Chamber, 
I want to say to the Senator that beginning at least with next. 
Monday nobedy could object to holding night sessions, but there 
were certain appointments made, not thinking that a session 
would be desired to-night, and they are very important ap- 
pointments. A 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Utah cer- 
tainly knows that the result of the Democratic conference was 
published in the newspapers on the morning after it was held, 
which was last Friday morning, 2 week ago to-day. I think 
that is quite a sufficient reason, and for one I have canceled 
engagements in the evening so as to be here. I should like to 
see the public business go ahead. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am ready to proceed with the bill that 
is the unfinished business. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask unanimous consent to call up House 
bill 171. It is in relation to the Rocky Mountain National Park. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator if we are going to re- 
main here for the consideration of the appropriation bill I think 
more likely we had better have a quorum, and I think more than 
likely we had better confine ourselves to that measure. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator that this bill 
was passed 

Mr. SMOOT. I know all about the bill, and I told the Senator 
just a little while ago that I was not going to object to it when 
it was brought up. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not think it will take long. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not object, provided there is a distinct 
understanding that under no circumstances will it displace the 
Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no; it will not. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let that be understood by all Senators. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 171. It is identical with the bill that 
passed the Senate in January, 1917. It went over to the House, 
and instead of taking up that bill a Representative there called 
up a bill which was a copy of the bill. It is identically the same 
word for word, comma for comma, period for period. A similar 
bill has already passed the Senate, and I ask that it be put upon 
its passage. 

Mr. ASHURST. 
that purpose. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; I ask unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there is a sentiment here that we have 
done about all the business we ought to do to-day. It is pretty 
hard for some Senators to have to remain here from the time 
the Senate meets until this late hour, 

Mr. ASHURST, I move that when we adjourn it be until 11 
o'clock to-morrow. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
of the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to. ot 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator withhold the motion? I sug- 
gest that he allow the consideration of the bill the Senator from 
Colorado desires to call up. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well. 


Does the Senator ask unanimous consent for 


The question is on the motion 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (AH. R. 171) to repeal the 
last proviso of section 4 of an act to establish the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park, in the State of Colorado, and for other pur- 
poses, approved January 26, 1915. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Bo it cnacted, ctc., That the last proviso of section 4 of an act en- 
titled “An act to establish the Rocky Mountain National Park, in the 
State of Colorado, and for other purposes,” appr ved January 26, 
1915, which is in the words and figures following: “Provided, That 
no appropriation for the gape supervision, or 8 of 
said park in excess of $10,000 annually shall be made unless the same 
shall have first been expressly authorized by law,” be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to ask for the consideration 
of—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I insist on my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Kansas that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, Febru- 
ary 22, 1919, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friday, February 21, 1919. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou Great Spirit, never far from us, we would draw 
near to Thee in the spirit of devotion. 

Help us by the contact to acquire that spiritual momentum 
which shall enable us to overcome evil and satisfy the longings, 
hopes, and aspirations of our better self. In Christ Jesus our 
Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Texas rise? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous consent 
for leave to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp on the 
military appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to revise and extend his remarks on the military ap- 
propriation bill. Is there objection? [After.a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 1 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent for excuse for to-day from attendance on the House 
of my colleague, Mr. Draws, of Florida, owing to illness. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—BRITT AGAINST WEAVER, 

Mr. WATSON of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a 
report (No. 1115) from the Committee on Elections No. 3 on 
the contested-election case of Britt against Weaver, tenth North 
Carolina district. I ask that the report be filed and printed and 
‘lie over until I can find a suitable opportunity to call it up for 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Contested-election case of James J. Britt v, Zebulon Weaver 
North Carolina district, report of Elections Committee No. 3, 
Watson of Virginia, chairman. 

The SPEAKER. Ordered printed and to Ile over.. 

Mr, DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire of the chairman 
when he desires to put the case down for hearing before the 
House? 

Mr. WATSON of Virginia. After consultation with Mr. 
Krrcnin, majority leader, I think we can not call the case up 
for consideration until the pending appropriation bills are dis- 
posed of, probably the 25th or 26th instant. 

„ The SPEAKER. Is this a unanimous report? 

Mr. DOWELL. It is not, Mr. Speaker; and I desire consent 

to file a minority report later. I have not been able to examine 


tenth 
by Mr. 


tue report as yet and I want a little time to do so. 


The SPEAKER. How long does the gentleman want? 

Mr. DOWELL. Oh, I suppose five days, if the case is not to 
be heard before that time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks leave to 
file the minority report within five days. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill in reference 
to voluntary enlistments in the Regular Army. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. We could not hear what the request was. 

The SPEAKER. It was to extend his remarks on enlistments 
in the Army. 

Mr. STEAGALIL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the railroad bill now be- 
fore the House by incorporating a resolution passed by the 
House of Representatives of Alabama on that question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 14555 An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of supervisors of Itawamba County, Miss., to construct 
a bridge across the Tombigbee River at or near Barrs Ferry in 
said county; 

H. R. 5999. An act for the establishment of Gulfport, Miss., 
as a port of entry and delivery for immediate transportation 
without appraisement of dutiable merchandise ; 

H. R. 12995. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a combined bridge and dam across the Mahoning River in 
the State of Ohio; 

H. R. 13369. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Connecticut River between Springfield and 
West Springfield in Hampden County, Mass. ; 

H. R. 13393. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the city of South Sioux City, in the State 
of Nebraska, to construct a bridge across the Missouri River 
pewon the States of Nebraska and Iowa,” approved April 22, 

H. R. 13427. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the borough of 
Wilson, in the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania ; 

H. R. 13647. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Ohio River at or near McKees Rocks Borough, 
in the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania ; 

H. R. 13648. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Millvale Borough, 
in the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania; and 

H. R. 13649. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Sixteenth Street, 
in the city of Pittsburgh, county of Allegheny, in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 5279) to author- 
ize the resumption of yoluntary enlistments to the Regular 
Army, and for other purposes, had requested a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Hrrencock, and Mr, 
Warren as conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 195) providing for the filling of a proxi- 
mate vacancy in the Board of Regents in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution of the class other than Members of Congress. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint reso- 
lutions and bills of the following titles: 

S. J. R. 107. Joint resolution authorizing the erection on the 
public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memorial 
to Francis Asbury; 
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S. J. R. 208. Joint resolution providing that one term of the 
United States Distriet Court for the Eastern Judicial District 
of Oklahoma shall be held annually at Hugo, Okla. ; 

S. 8646. An act granting to the city of San Diego certain lands 
in the Cleveland National Forest and the Capitan Grande In- 
dian Reservation for dam and reservoir purposes for the con- 
servation of water, and for other purposes; 

{ §.J.R.198. Joint resolution to suspend the legal requirements 
of assessment work on mining claims in Alaska for the years 
1917, 1918, and 1919, and extending to that Territory the pro- 
visions of public resolution 10, Sixty-fifth Congress, approved 
July 17, 1917, and public resolution 12, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
approved October 5, 1917, as amended, and for other purposes; 

S. 932. An act to provide for stock-watering privileges on cer- 
tain unallotted lands on the Flathead Indian Reservation, Mont. ; 

S. 4957. An act to establish the Lafayette National Park in the 
State of Maine; 

S. 3079. An act to fix the salaries of the clerks of the United 
States district courts and to provide for their office expenses, 
and for other purposes; 

8.935. An act for the relief of settlers on certain railroad 
lands in Montana; 

S. 5316. An act granting the consent of Congress to Wenatchee- 
Beebe Orchard Co. to construct a bridge across the Columbia 
River at or within 4 miles northerly from the town of Chelan 
Falls, in the State of Washington; 

S, 5534. An act granting the consent of Congress to Oliver 
Cabana, jr., Myron S. Hall, E. G. Connette, William F. Mac- 
Glashan, John H, Bradley, and M. A. Hurt to construct a bridge 
across Niagara River within or near the city limits of Buffalo, 
and for other purposes; 

S. J. R. 214. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury to allow credit to the disburs- 
ing clerk of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in certain cases; 

S. 2088. An act to consolidate certain forest lands within the 
Cache National Forest, Utah, and to add certain lands thereto; 

S. 4103. An act to consolidate certain forest lands within the 
Cache National Forest, Utah, and to add certain lands thereto; 

S. 68. An act to amend section 269 of the act of March 3, 1911, 
entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary ” ; 

S. 3571. An act granting lands for school purposes in lots No. 
111 in each of the town sites of Fort Shaw and Simms, Sun 
River reclamation project, Montana; 

S. 5058. An act to authorize the counties of Morton and Bur- 
Jeigh, in the State of North Dakota, to construct a bridge across 
the Missouri River near Bismarck, N. Dak.; 

S8. 5342. An act providing for the appointment of an additional 
9 judge for the northern judicial district of the State of 

exas; 

S. 5192. An act for the construction of a bridge across Rock 
a at Sg near South Jackson Street, in the city of Janesville, 
Wis.; an 

S. 4244. An act for the relief of entrymen within the Castle 
Peak irrigation project in Utah. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. CALDWELL was granted indefinite 
leave of absence on account of illness.. 


VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Alabama rise? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill S. 5279—the bill just reported 
to further insist upon the amendments of the House and agree 
to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 5279, 
to further insist on the House disagreements, and to agree to 
the conference asked for by the Senate. The Clerk will report 
the bill by title. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 5279) to authorize the resumption of voluntary enlistments 
in the Regular Army, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the conferees, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Dent, Mr. Fires, and Mr. Kany. 

The SPEAKER, When the House adjourned yesterday the 
unfinished business coming up was to take a vote on the railroad 
money bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kentucky is 
not here, and I would be very glad to have the order for a roll 


call vacated, but the House had ordered the yeas and nays when 
we adjourned. 

The SPEAKER. Who is insisting on the order? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Kentucky asked for the 
yeas and nays, and the Speaker counted and declared there was 
a sufficient number. I do not know whether the Journal showed 
that or not, but that is what took place. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kentucky still 
want the yeas and nays? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; it is my understanding they were or- 
dered yesterday. 

2 55 SPEAKER. They were ordered, but the order could be 
vacated. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I still desire a roll call. al 

SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR SUNDAY. > 

The SPEAKER. Before beginning that the Chair designates 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] to preside next 
Sunday, and when they come to eulogies on the Senator from 
Wisconsin the Chair will ask the gentleman from Kentucky to 
invite Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin to preside, and when they come 
to the Senator from New Jersey to invite Mr. EAGAN to preside. 

Mr. MANN. Is next Sunday set aside for eulogies? 

The SPEAKER, Next Sunday is set aside for eulogies upon 
three. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS FOR TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill, 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Clerk will call the roll, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 311, nays 14, 
answered “ present“ 3, not voting 101, as follows: 


YEAS—311, 
Alexander Elliott Juul Parker, N. Y. 
Anderson Ellsworth Kearns Peters 
Anthony Elston eating Phelan 
Ashbrook Esch Kehoe Polk 
Aswell Evans Kelly. Pa. Porter 
Austin Fairchild, G. W. Kennedy, Iowa Pou 
Ayres Fairfield ettner Powers 
Baer Ferris Key, Ohio Purnell 
Bankhead Fields eloe Quin 
Barkley Fisher e 
Barnhart Flood id Rainey, H. T. 
akes Focht Kitchin Raker 
Beshlin Foss Knutson Randall 
Bland, Ind Foster Kraus ‘ayburn 
Bland, Va Frear reider Reavis 
Blanton Freeman La Follette Reed 
Brand French pert Riordan 
Britten Fuller, III. 0 Roberts 
Brodbeck Fuller, Mass Lea, Cal. Robinson 
Browne Gallagher Lee, Ga. odenberg 
Browning Gallivan Lehlbach Rogers 
Buchanan Gandy her Romjue 
Burnett Gard er Rose 
Burroughs Linthicum Rouse 
Butler Garrett, Tenn. Little Rowe 
Byrnes, S. C. Garrett, Tex. beck Rubey 
Campbell, Kans, Gillett London Rucker 
Campbell, Pa, Glynn Lonergan Sanders, Ind. 
Candler, Miss, G Longworth Sanders, 
Canron Goodall Lunn Sanford 
Cantril Goodwin, Ark, McArthur Saunders, Va. 
Caraway Gordon McClintic Schall 
Carlin Gould McCormick Scott, Iowa 
Carter, Okla Graham, III. McCulloch Scott, Mich. 
cary Gray, Ala. McFadden Scully 
Clark, Pa Green, Iowa McKenzie Sells 
Classon Greene, Mass, McKeown Sherley 
Claypool Greene, Vt. McKinle Sherwood 
Clea Griest McLaughlin, Mich.Shouse 
Collier Griffin McLaughlin, Pa, Sims 
Connelly, Kans, Hadley McLemore Sinnott 
Cooper, Wis, Hamilton, Mich, Madden Slemp 
Copley Hamlin Magee Sloan 
88 . Mi Maan, Smith Idaho 
ramton arrisou, Miss. 8 „ 
tee Harrison, Va. Martin Smith, Mich. 
Currie, Mich, Hastings Mason Smith, C. B. 
Curry, Cal. Haugen Mays Snell 
ale Hawley Merritt Snook 
Dallinger Hayden Miller, Minn Snyder 
Darrow Hayes Miller, Wash. Steele 
Decker Heaton ondell Steenerson 
Dempsey Heflin Montague Stephens, Nebr. 
Denison Hersey Moore, Pa Sterling 
Dent icks Moores, Ind. Stiness 
Denton Hilliard Morgan Strong 
Dewalt Holland Mott Sumners 
Dickinson Hollingsworth Neely Sweet 
Dillon Hood Nelson, A, P. Switzer 
Dixon Houston telson, J. M Taylor, Colo. 
Dominick Howard Nicholls, S. C. emple 
Donovan Huddleston dfield Tillman 
Doolin: Hull, Iowa Oliver, Ala Tilson 
Doolittle Hull, Tenn. liver, < ‘Timberlake 
Doremus Humphreys iney Tinkham 
Doughton Husted Osborne Towner 
Dowell Hutchinson O'’Shaunessy Treadway 
Drukker Igoe Overmyer Van Dyke 
Dupré Ireland Overstreet Venable 
Dyer Jacoway Padgett Vestal 
zagan James Pai Vinson 
Edmonds Johnson, Ky. Parker, N. J. Volstead 
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Walsh Weaver White, Me. Wood, Ind, 
Walton Webb Williams Wood. 
Wason Welling Wilson, La. Wright 
Watkins pretty Wilson, Tex. Young, N. Dak, 
Watson, Pa; Whaley Wingo Young, Tex, 
Watson, Va. Wheeler Winslow 
NAYS—14, 
Bell Dies Ramseyer Walker 
Black Jones Steagall Wise 
Chandler, Okla, Larsen Stephens, Miss. 
Connally, Tex. Mansfield Thomas 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3 
Clark, Fla. Moon Slayden f 
NOT VOTING—101. 

Almon Dunn Keliey, Mich, Sears 
Bacharach Eagle Kennedy, R. I. Shackleford 
Benson Emerson ess, Pa. Shallenberger 
Birch Essen LaGuardia Siegel 
Blackmon Estopinal Langley Sisson 

her Fairchild, B. L. Littlepage Smith, T. F. 
Borland Farr Lufkin Stafford 
Bowers Fess Lundeen Stedman 
Brumbaugh Flynn McAndrews Stevenson + 
Byrns, Tenn. Fordney Maher Sullivan 
Caldwell Francis Morin Swift } 
Carew Garner Mudd Tague Z 
Carter, Mass. Godwin, N. C. Nichols, Mich, Taylor, Ark, 
Chandie r, N. T. Graham, Pa Nolan Templeton t 
Church Gray, N Norton Thompson 
Coady Gre; Park Vare — 
Cooper, Ohio Hamill Platt 14055 i 
Cooper, W. Va. Hamilton, N. Y. Pratt Waldow 
Costello Haskell rice Ward 
Cox Heintz Rainey, J. W. White, Ohio 
Crisp Helm Ramsey Wilson, III. ? 
Davey Helvering Rankin Woods, Iowa ~- 
Davis Hensley Rowland Zihiman * 
Delaney Johnson, S. Dak. Russell N 
Dill Johnson, Wash, Sabath j 
Drane Kahn Sanders, N. Y. ! 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

. Heim with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 

. Coapy with Mr. BOWERS. 

. SHALLENBERGER with Mr. Jounson of Washington. 
. EsTOPINAL with Mr. EMERSON. 

„ WHITE of Ohio with Mr. Norton. 

. LITTLEPAGE with Mr. Cooper of West Virginia. 
. BruMBauGcH with Mr. COSTELLO. 

. SLayDEN with Mr. LUFKIN. 

HILL with Mr. BACHARACH. 

. Benson with Mr. Coorrr of Ohio, 

„ Brackmon with Mr. Davis. 

. Boomer with Mr. DUNN. 

. Byrns of Tennessee with Mr. ForpNey. 

. CALDWELL with Mr. Grauam of Pennsylvania. 
. Carew with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 

. Crisp with Mr. HASKELL. 

. Drane with Mr. Jounson of South Dakota. 

. Eac with Mr. Kaun. 

. Gopwin of North Carolina with Mr. Kess of Pennsyl- 


HEN SLT with Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

. McAnprews with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Pank with Mr. MORIN. 

„ Joun W. RAINET with Mr. Mupp. 

. Sapara with Mr. NicHots of Michigan. 

. Sears with Mr. NOLAN. 

„ SHACKLEFORD with Mr. PLATT. 

. Sisson with Mr. ROWLAND. 

. THomas F. SMITH with Mr. RAMSEY. 

. STEDMAN with Mr. SANDERS of New York. 
. STEVENSON with Mr. SIEGEL. 

„ SULLIVAN with Mr. VARE. 

. Tague with Mr. Vorer. 

. TAYLOR of Arkansas with Mr. WILSON of Illinois. 
. MAHER with Mr. ZIHLMAN. 

r. Price with Mr. Warp. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, Mr. LurKxry, and I discovered when 
the pairs were read that he was not present. Therefore I wish 
to withdraw my vote of “nay” and answer “ present.” 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Speaker, I came into the Hall after 
my name was called. Had I been present I would have voted 
si ea.” . 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Members who did not get here in time for this roll call be al- 
lowed to vote now. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lunn). The gentleman 


from Virginia asks unanimous consent that the gentlemen who 
were not here at the time of the roll call be given the privilege 
of answering to their names, 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I can not hear the request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that the gentlemen who were not pres- 
ent be allowed to vote on this bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe the Speaker should 
submit such a request. I have no objection to the gentlemen 
who are here now voting, but that request will always be made 
in violation of the rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

“te MANN. I ask that those who did not answer be called 
again. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is the request. 

Mr. MANN. No; that is not the request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois [Mr. Mann] object? 

Mr. MANN. I object to the request that is made. I have no 
objection, so far as I am concerned, to having the roll of the 
absentees called again. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I modify my request to conform 
to the request of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Froon] modifies his request 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. What is the request? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The request is that the gentle- 
men who were not here when their names were called 

Mr. FLOOD. The request is that the names of those gentle- 
men who did not vote on these two roll calls be called again. 

Mr. MADDEN. That instead of two roll calls there will be 
three. That is the request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there any objection to a roll 
call again? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, WINGO. Does that proposition mean three roll calls? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Three roll calls on this vote. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, how am I recorded? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is not recorded, 
Was the gentleman in the Hall listening when his name was 
called? 

Mr, FOCHT. I always tell the truth, and there was so much 
confusion I could not tell whether my name was called or not. 

8 SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman votes “ pres- 
en * 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, I renew the request and ask unani- 
mous consent that the names of the absentees be called again. . 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, we can not hear anything here. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Barr] asks unanimous consent that the names of those who 
were not here when the roll was called be called again, notwith- 
standing they were not in the Hall, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the names of those who 
did not answer. 

The roll was called the third time, 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is passed. 

On motion of Mr. SHEntEy, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. GARLAND rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. GARLAND. To ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I make the same 
request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey makes the 
same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


Mr. DICKINSON rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I rise to ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw from the files of the House the papers in connection with: 
the bill (H. R. 4404) for the relief of James W. Master. 

The SPEAKER. Has any adverse report been filed? 

Mr. DICKINSON, No report at all has been filed. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw from the files the papers in connection 
with the bill (H. R. 4404) for the relief of James W. Master, no 
adverse report having been filed thereon. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

STA’ BY THE SPEAKER. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to make one remark to 
the House in the interest of order. That was a very dangerous 
precedent that was set down here a little while ago about 
calling these names. All the effect that that will have will be 
to induce Members to stay in their rooms two or three minutes 
longer when the signals are sounded on a roll call. The most 
important days of the session have come, and Members ought 
to be here until late in the evening. Last night when the 
question of adjournment was raised 75 Members went out of 
here like a house afire, If they had stayed long enough, they 
would have known that the House met at 11 o'clock to-day. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, in that connection will the 
Speaker permit me to say that I should not have been willing 
to grant the request that was made except that various Mem- 
bers stated that there was something the matter with the bells 
making the call. 

The SPEAKER. That was excusable; but to attempt to get 

down here and force a third roll call is dangerous. 

A VALIDATING ENTRIES OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill S. 3797 for the 
purpose of having conferees appointed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 3797) validating certain applications for and entries of 
public lands, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FERRIS. I ask unanimous consent that the House 
insist on its amendments to the Senate bill and grant the con- 
ference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that the House insist upon its amendments and 
grant the conference asked for by the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. Did the Senate add any more amendments? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not think so. I have not examined it 
critically, but I think they simply disagreed to all the House 
amendments and asked for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr, Ferris, Mr. TAYLOR of 
Colorado, and Mr. La Forterre. i 

GUARANTY PRICE OF WHEAT TO PRODUCERS. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12596) to enable 
the President to carry out the price guaranties made to pro- 
ducers of wheat of the crops of 1918 and 1919 and to protect 
the United States against undue enhancement of its liabilities 
thereunder. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
15796, the wheat bill. 

Mr. LEVER. And pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, let us 
see if we can not agree upon some time for general debate. 
ae requests has the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] 

a 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have had more requests for time on this 
bill than on any bill that has ever been brought up for consid- 
eration. I realize that the time is short, but it seems to me we 
ought at least to have three hours on this side to accommodate 
to any extent whatever the gentlemen who have asked for time. 

Mr. LEVER. I fully sympathize with the gentleman’s posi- 
tion. I think I haye had as many requests for time on this bill 
as I have ever had when in charge of a bill from a committee ; 
but that makes six hours; that would carry us to 6 o'clock. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER, Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will say now that he is 
aii to try to keep the House in session until he passes the 
Š Mr LEVER. I want to try to pass it to-night. It is a short 

i 

Mr. MANN. We have got to the point in the session now 
where we have to wind up some things. Let the gentleman say 
that the House will stay in session until the bill is passed. 

Mr. LEVER. I will try to haye the House stay until the 
bill is passed to-night. I suggest to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Hateen] that we make it two hours on a side. 


Mr. MANN. Let it be six hours in all. i 

Mr. LEVER. Very well. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that the general debate close at 6 o’clock to-night, the 
time to be equally divided between the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Havcen] and myself. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to ask the chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture would it not be possible and proper to confine the debate to 
this bill which we have under consideration? 

Mr, LEVER. I am perfectly willing that that should be 
done. 

Mr. RUBEY. I think that ought to be done. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I should be glad to have that done. I concur 
in the statement of the gentleman from South Carolina. I want 
to expedite the passage of this bill as much as anybody does; 
but, after all, we have these requests for time and I believe we 
ought to accommodate them as far as possible. If it can not 
be done, of course gentlemen who have asked for time will 
yield. If it is possible to give six hours, very well. 

Mr. LEVER. Then I change my request. I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate on this bill, which shall be confined 
to the bill, shall close in six hours. s 

Mr. MADDEN. I object to that. 

The SPEAKER. What is it that the gentleman objects to? 

Mr. MADDEN. To confining the general debate to the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. Then I withdraw that part of it, and ask that 
general debate be limited to six hours, three hours to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havcen] and three by, 
myself. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects. 

Mr. LEVER. I hope the gentleman from Texas will not ob- 
ject. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I object, unless we can find out how 
long a time we are going to spend on this bill under the five- 
minute rule. 

Mr. LEVER. Iam going to stay here until this bill is passed, 
if it takes until next week. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. That is all right, but the calendar 
is filled with private bills for which we can not get consideration, 
and some time ought to be granted before the end of the session 
for the consideration of those bills. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I suggest to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina that he modify his request, to make the general debate five 
hours. 

Mr. LEVER. Then, Mr. Speaker, I modify my request, and 
ask unanimous consent that the general debate close in five 
hours, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the general debate be limited to not exceeding five hours, one 
half the time to be controlled by himself and the other half by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havcen]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on going into the Committee 
of the Whole. 

On motion of Mr. Lever, the House resolved itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 15796) to enable the Presi- 
dent to carry out the price guaranties made to producers of 
wheat of the crops of 1918 and 1919 and to protect the United 
States against undue enhancement of its liabilities thereunder, 
with Mr. Haarrry in the chair. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LEVER. I ask to be notified when I have Same 30 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, on August 10, 1917, the food- control bil became 
a law. That act was passed primarily to meet two situations. 
We were advised, by those who should be in a position to know 
the facts, that the world at that time was facing a world shortage 
of food. This was especially true with reference to bread. It 
Was urged upon the committee, and they were impressed with 
the idea that bread was as necessary to win the war as was war 
material of every description. I believe it can be said truth- 


fully that except for the action of Congress at that time our 
allies might have broken down because of a lack of bread before 
we. had time to send across any of our man power. 

The second purpose in passing this act was to 5 the 
production of wheat during the continuance of the emergency, 
and at the same time to protect the farmer from any unusual 
drop in the price due to any sudden change in the world situa- 
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tion. The act has justified itself many times over. The wheat 
farmers of this country, responding to patriotic appeals, and 
with a guaranty given by the Government against any great 
loss, produced in the year 1918 one of the largest wheat crops 
in the history of this country—917,000,000 bushels in round 
numbers; so that when the armistice was signed we had a 
reserve of wheat that made it absolutely sure that our domestic 
consumers, our Army, and our Navy, and the armies and domes- 
tic consumers of our allies would have bread. 

The urgency of this legislation is indicated by the fact that 
although it was a bill conferring vast powers that had never 
before been conferred upon any President of the United States, 
notwithstanding that fact there were only five negative votes 
east. When the bill was finally agreed upon in conference and 
brought back to the House for its action, upon a yea-and-nay vote 
on the bill in its final form there was not a single negative vote 
cast. So Congress at that time was impressed with the urgency 
of the situation and responded to the appeal of the world for 
more wheat and more flour. 

Section 14 of that act grants the authority to the President 
to guarantee the price of wheat, in the following language: 


exists 


That whenever the President shall find that an emergenc 
requiring stimulation of the production of wheat and that it is essen- 
tial that the producers of wheat produced within the United States 
shall have the tenefits of the guaranty provided for in this section, 
he is authorized from time to time, seasonably and as far in advance 
of seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix and to give public 
notice of what under specified conditions is a reasonable guaranteed 
price for wheat in order to assure such producers a reasonable profit. 


Acting under that authority, on September 2, 1918, the Presi- 
dent issued his proclamation in this language: 


The sums thus determined and fixed are guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States at the respective principal primary markets 
of the United States above mentioned to every producer of wheat of 
any grade so established under the United States grain standards act, 
upon the condition that said wheat is harvested In the United States 
during the year 1918 and offered for sale before the Ist day of June, 
1919, to such agent or employee of the United States or other person as 
may be hereafter designated. i s 


That is the guaranty of the President of the United States, 

acting under authority of law. The purpose of the bill now 
ünder consideration is to make good this guaranty. 
The committee was confronted with two fundamental theories 
as to the character of this legislation. The first was to protect 
the Treasury at the expense of the consumer. The second was 
to protect the consumer against carrying the entire burden of 
loss. The bill follows the latter theory. The committee felt 
that it was unwise, unjust, certainly in these days of unrest, 
to shift this burden, which some one must bear, upon the 
shoulders of the consuming public, thereby protecting the 
Treasury from loss. It might be entirely possible that this 
surplus of wheat be handled without any loss at all to the 
Government, but in doing so the burden of loss would be shifted 
to the people of the United States, to the consumers of wheat 
bread. And it so happens in this country that the largest con- 
sumers of wheat bread are people with large families. Nature 
is always trying to equalize things. It happens that the poor 
have plenty of children, who are more valuable and more 
precious than rubies and diamonds, and to have adopted the 
first theory would have had the effect of placing the burden 
on those least able to bear it. So the committee thought it 
wise to adopt the policy to allow the wheat to be handled, as 
sane business men would, with the thought in mind of making 
no artificial price to the consumers of this country. The com- 
mittee thought it would be unwise for England, France, or Italy 
to be buying their loaf of bread at one price and our consumers 
in this country paying at a higher price. We felt that we could 
not afford in this period of reconstruction, when men are think- 
ing abnormally, when the world itself is in an unsettled state, 
to take any chance on that kind of a proposition. I feel that 
the committee was wise in coming to the conclusion it did. 

When we had decided on the theory as fundamental to this 
legislation we were confronted with various methods of carry- 
ing it into practical effect. Some who appeared before the com- 
mittee suggested and earnestly urged that forthwith we should 
resume prewar conditions in the grain business, open up the ex- 
changes, take off all restrictions as to exports and imports, re- 
voke the licenses issued—in other words, let the trade go back 
to its normal condition. 

Another suggestion advanced was that we might partially 
resume prewar conditions in the grain business by controlling 
speculative transactions in the grain exchanges, by enabling the 
Government itself, whenever there is any indication of manipu- 
lation of the market, to be in a position to stabilize the market, 

Finally, it was suggested that something like the present ma- 
chinery should be kept in force until the time fixed in the bill, 
when the grain trade might safely resume its prewar operations. 
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The committee did not agree to the first proposition, fo: the 
reason that the grain trade thought it economically unsafe to 
do so. The leading members of the Chicago Board of Trade 
thought it might be unwise to do this so long as there is foreign 
control over wheat and wheat flour. 

We did not adopt the second propositjon of partially control- 
ling the situation through Government agencies and allowing 
the trade to get back to prewar conditions as far as possible, 
for the reason just stated. So the committee has brought in a 
bill that in its practical effect retains the machinery now ex- 
isting, known as the Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
which in its effect has complete monopoly of the wheat business 
in this country. 

There are many difficulties in handling this matter. First of 
all, we have the proposition of the carry over from the 1918 
crop. Mr. Barnes in his testimony said that up to the time of 
the signing of the armistice the Grain Corporation was bend- 
ing its efforts to build up a reserve of 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 
bushels of wheat, so that if any calamity happened anywhere 
we would be in a position to meet the situation. Immediately, 
however, after signing the armistice Mr. Barnes, who headed 
the Grain Corporation, began to look about for purchasers of 
the surplus crop of 1918, and I am very glad to be able to say 
to the committee that in his testimony he encourages us to be- 
lieve by figures that we need not have any fear of the carry 
over from the 1918 crop. His figures are as follows: h 

Of the 348,000,000 bushels, we have exported to February 1, 1919, prac- 
tically 180,000,000 bushels. We have then for export disposition be- 
tween February 1 and the end of the 1918 crop year approximately 
170,000,000 bushels. Against this we have the following commitments, 
definite and estimated, to be supplied as wheat or wheat flour: Euro- 

n allies, 100,000,000 bushels; commission for relief in Belgium, 

0,000,000 bushels ; neutrals, 15,000,000 bushels; and European relief, 
30,000,000 bushels. Total, 165,000,000 bushels. 

These exclude any contribution to enemy countries, such as may be 
approved by the supreme council on supply and relief or the armistice 
authorities later, but also these enemy country necessities may be sat- 
isfied with rye and other grains, instead of wheat, should we be short 
available wheat. . 

So that, as a matter of fact, we have in sight a surplus with 
the grain corporation of only about 5,000,000 bushels of wheat 
from the 1918 crop. 

Now, then, another difficulty faced the committee. We pro- 
duce in this country about 325,000,000 bushels of spring wheat. 

Mr. WELLING. Would it interrupt the gentleman if I asked 
him a question? 

Mr. LEVER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WELLING. Is the 1918 carry-over crop being disposed 
of to foreign Governments, so that there will be no loss to the 
Government of the United States? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman pardon me for a question? 
I like to follow the gentleman, who is making a very interest- 
ing statement. Is the gentleman making the statement now 
that out of the money set aside by the United States Govern- 
ment to take care of any shortage between the price that we 
have guaranteed the farmer and the price at which we have sold 
in the world’s market, and that we are not making any use of 
the reserve money when wheat is sold at the guaranteed price 
and that it represents no loss? 

Mr. LEVER. The money to which the gentleman refers is 
a revolving fund and goes back into the Treasury. 

Mr. JUUL. The gentleman states that the 1918 crop is prac- 
tically disposed of. 

Mr. LEVER. That is true. 

Mr. JUUL. Does the gentleman mean to state to the House 
that it is disposed of without any loss to the country, and that 
we are practically maintaining the price we are guaranteeing? 

Mr. LEVER. That is true. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, is there any good reason 
why the Government guaranty should not be limited to the 
crops now seeded? 

Mr. LEVER. I am coming to that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. To the crops now seeded, up to the Ist of 
March, 1919? 

Mr. LEVER. That is a problem with which the committee 
wrestled quite a while. The spring wheat production of this 
country normally is about 325,000,000 bushels. 

It is about one-third of the total crop. It is true that not 
very much of the spring-wheat area has been seeded, if any. 
We asked Mr. Barnes about that proposition, and in that con- 
nection I want to say that he is one of the fairest men who 
ever appeared before the House committee. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Does the gentleman wish 
his answer to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ROBIN- 
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SON] to stand just as he made it, that the committee “ wrestled ” 
with that question for a long time; that is, the question of 
whether or not the Government should make good its guaranty 
on the spring wheat? Is it not true that the committee dis- 
missed that promptly and determined without any difference of 
opinion that we ought to make good the spring-wheat guaranty? 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman is correct. I was misleading 
in my statement. I should have said that it was discussed at 
various times during the hearings, but the committee felt from 
the outset that the farmers should get the guaranteed price. 

Mr. Barnes, before the committee, said: 

As to excluding the spring-sown wheat from the guaranteed price 
as the termination of a war contract, I should point out the practical 
difficulties even while I say in advance that the proposal appears to 
me to border too closely on bad faith. If an attempt is made to 
reimburse. producers’ actual loss for expenditures made in preparation 
for growing under that guaranty, the practical difficulties in arriving 
at fair conclusions ag to those damages in several hundred thousand 
cases, and the scandal sure to follow in a storm of charges of prefer- 
ence and prejudice in determining those claims, would alone condemn 
it. In the marketing of wheat it would be impossible to segregate 
spring-sown wheat from fall-sown. Some areas grow both in the same 
counties. The flow of grain interchanges from one territory to the 
other, and in any attempt to apply one method of price to fall-sown 
and another method of price to spring-sown the door is wide open to 
fraud on a stupendous scale. 

More than that, if I may have the attention of my friend 
from North Carolina [Mr. Rosrnson], I would like to read 
again in this connection the proclamation of the President of 
the United States making this guarantee: 

* + œ that said wheat is harvested in the United States during 
1919 and offered for sale before the Ist day of June, 1920, to such 
agent or employee of the United States or other persons as may be 
hereafter des ted at one of the above-mentioned cities. 

That is the proclamation of the President. The President 
has given his solemn word, “I will pay you $2.26 per bushel 
on the basis of No. 1, northern spring wheat, Chicago, if 
you present it to my agent before June 1, 1920.” I fully agree 
with Mr. Barnes in the statement that for us to undertake to 
segregate spring wheat from fall wheat at this time would be 
to border dangerously close on bad faith. The committee, with- 
out hesitation—and I am glad my friend corrected that—came 
unanimously to the conclusion that the spring wheat farmer 
was included in the proclamation. The Government is in a 
contract with the farmer, and if the producer fulfills his con- 

` tract by the delivery of wheat, as provided for in the proclama- 
tion, there is nothing left for the Government to do but to live 
up to the agreement. 
Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. For a question. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Is it not true that the President’s guar- 
antee is based upon No. 1 northern spring wheat? 

_ Mr. LEVER. That is true. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Then clearly spring wheat was in con- 
templation at the time of the guarantee. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. BAER. And is it not true that Congress authorized the 
President to fix the price? 

Mr. LEVER. Absolutely. 

Mr, SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, if what the gentleman says 
is true, and I think it is conceded by everybody, that this agree- 
ment was regularly and honorably made and authorized by the 
Congress, what is the use of our having five hours of debate 
on the question? 

Mr, LEVER. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Could wheat sown in the fall of 1919 be 
harvested and offered for sale by June 1, 1920? 

Mr, LEVER. No. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If that is true, you are working a great 
injustice to the public by giving these wheat farmers a bonus 
of $1 a bushel, at the present prices. 

Mr. LEVER. The guaranty goes to June 1, 1920, for the 
1919 crop; that is, for wheat planted in the fall of 1918 and for 
wheat sown in the spring of 1919. 

Mr. ROBINSON, That is, it goes to wheat offered to the 
Government agents by June 1, 1920? ; 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; if grown at the times I have stated. 

Mr: ROBINSON. The question I asked was whether wheat 
0 this fall could mature and be offered for sale by June 1, 
1920? ` 

Mr. LEVER. No. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I wonder if the gentleman will permit me to 
proceed. 

Mr. LAZARO. Just one question, 
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Mr. LEVER. Yes. E 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman stated awhile ago that the 
purpose of the law was, first, to have bread in order to win the 
war, and, second, to increase the production of wheat, I fully 
agree with the gentleman on that. I want to ask this question 
for information: Is there anything that this Government could 
have done to get the allies pledged to help us bear this burden 
in the event an armistice was signed suddenly? f 

Mr. LEVER. Well, that question was asked Mr. Barnes, and 
he informed us nothing had been done. 

Mr. KREIDER. If the gentleman will permit me in order to 
correct a statement, in reply to the question asked by the get- 
tleman from North Dakota as to the possibility of selling this 
year’s crop of wheat, selling, for instance, at $2.20 and buying 
at $1.25, the chairman said it would be possible in reference to 
seed wheat. That is not possible because the wheat price is 
guaranteed until June 1, and there is no spring wheat sold in 
June and the price will be guaranteed while the seeding is being 
done. You could not sell one and buy the other. I simply say 
that to show, if it were true, it would have in it the element of 
speculation which the bill does not possess. 

Mr. LEVER. I am obliged to the gentleman. Now, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, I think the committee will be in- 
terested in what the prospects of this country are for the crop 
of wheat in 1919. In a memorandum prepared by the Food De- 
partment and Department of Agriculture I find this: 

The number of acres of wheat planted for the 1918 crop was as 
follows: Winter wheat, 42,301,000 acres; spring wheat, 22,406,000 
acres. However, of the winter wheat planted about 5,000 acres were 
abandoned. From this planting there was harvested 917,100,000 bushels. 
For the harvest of 1919 it is estimated there have been planted 49,261,000 
acres of winter wheat, an increase of 16.5 per cent over the winter 
wheat planted in the fall of 1917 for the si of 1918. The spring 
wheat has not yet been planted,- but if there the same increase in 
the planting of spring wheat in 1919 as there is as to winter wheat, the 
total acreage of spring wheat may be about 26,000,000 acres, or a 
total estimated acreage of about 75,000,000 acres. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time the gentleman allotted to him- 
self has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield myself 10 additional minutes. This 
would indicate, Mr, Chairman, if the conditions in the wheat 
area continue throughout the season, that we will have a pro- 
duction of 1,250,000,000 bushels of wheat. I think no one be- 
fore the committee, and the entire grain trade was represented, 
had any idea unless some calamity overtook the crop that we 
would produce less than a billion bushels of wheat. The world 
production of wheat ranges from 3,500,000,000 bushels to 4,000,- 
000,000 bushels a year. Now, I would like to take up with the 
committee briefiy the foreign situation as it touches wheat. 
First, as to the consumption of wheat by foreign peoples. 

Mr. SUMNERS. If the gentleman will permit, I do not know 
whether the gentleman cares to be interrupted 

Mr. LEVER. I would like to submit to interruptions, but 1 
have only 10 more minutes. The estimated available stocks 
from surplus wheat countries other than the United States in 
January, 1919, were: Canada, 100,000,000 bushels; Argentina, 
185,000,000 bushels; Australia, 210,000,000 bushels; or a total, 
for the three countries of 495,000,000 bushels. The estimated 
surplus of the United States of the harvesting of last summer, 
was 277,000,000 bushels, making a grand total of the four coun- 
tries of 772,000,000 bushels. Our allies and the neutral countries 
in Europe will need to import this year about 649,000,000 bushels 
to meet their normal prewar requirement. If Germany and 
Austria-Hungary also are supplied on a prewar basis they 
will need to import about 79,000,000 bushels. This will make 
the total requirement for Europe 728,000,000 bushels in excess 
of their home production. These estimates do not include Russia’ 
or any of the Balkan States. It is probable that India, which pro- 
duces something like 350,000,000 bushels of wheat per year, will 
be an importer of wheat this year. Mr. Barnes said in his tes- 
timony he had seen a cablegram, while in London a few weeks 
ago, to the effect that stocks of wheat in India had run prac- 
tically out and that India instead of being an exporter of 
wheat, as she usually is, would be an importer. 

Now, then, the probable demand for wheat, without going 
through all the figures, will be 728,000,000 bushels. It would 
seem from the figures that we will have a left-over exportable 
surplus of 167,000,000 bushels of wheat, and my figures are 
these: Canada, 100,000,000 bushels for export; Argentina, 185,- 
000,000 bushels; Australia, 210,000,000 bushels; and America, 
400,000,000 bushels, making a total export of 895,000,000 bushels, 
as against the European demand on the prewar calculation. I 
am convinced that more wheat will be consumed than there was 
before the war. As food prices go down consumption of wheat, 
not only in Europe but in this country, will increase. 
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Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Is it clear all are going to have 
a surplus? 

Mr. LEVER. That is true; they may not have a surplus. So 
while this bill carries $1,000,000,000 on its face and has shocked 
the sensibilities of some, I am not so sure that the Government is 
going to stand a loss of a very great sum of money on this propo- 
sition. [Applause.] 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEVER. For a short question. 

Mr. LONDON. In what manner does the measure protect it- 
self against loss? Is the Government a selling agent? 

Mr. LEVER. The Government in this case has a complete 
monopoly; it buys and sells it. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. For a question. 

Mr. McGULLOCH. The gentleman has stated this bill will 
protect the poor, the consumer, and I have listened with inter- 
est, but haye heard no explanation whatever of this statement. I 
would like to know wherein this bill will protect the consumer. 

Mr. LEVER. The theory of this bill, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, is that the wheat shall be bought from the pro- 
ducer at the guaranteed price. 

It was the intention of the committee, as we felt it to be 
the will of this House, that there should be no possibility of a 
fall-down with respect to the guaranty to the farmer. He 
should get for his wheat the fixed price. The grain corporation, 
or whatever agency the President sets up, will sell this wheat 
at what may be a reasonable price, taking into consideration 
prices that may be existing in the great centers of foreign 
nations, I was about to say, sell it on the basis of a world 
price; but it was very distinctly set forth and made plain to 
the committee that under these abnormal conditions there can 
not be any world price. The lack of international credit, the 
tie-up in transportation, and various and sundry things entering 
into the economics of the situation make that impossible. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Will the gentleman permit? Is the price 
determined by the law of supply and demand? 

“Mr. LEVER. As much as possible. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Does the gentleman take care of the 
difference by paying the farmer, or will the Government keep 
the price up to the guaranteed price? 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to my friend that the committee 
took this view of it: We are legislating on prospects. The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] yesterday said it was 
dangerous to legislate on predictions. It is more dangerous 
to go into the details of legislation when you are legislating 
ón a prospect. No one knows what the wheat situation is 
going to be two weeks from now or two months from now. 
Some great calamity may sweep over the country, like a hard 
frost, and instead of having an extra large crop we may haye 
a subnormal crop. It may be possible that on account of this 
abnormal weather that we have had throughout the wheat belt 
wheat is going to be attacked by insects, flies, or bugs, and 
thereby greatly reduce the prospects of a large crop. No one 
can tell, and for that reason we have put as little detail in this 
Lill as possible. 

Mr. MeCULLOCH. I want to develop one point. Will the 
consumer get his flour and his wheat by the law of supply and 
demand, or is he going to pay the guaranteed price? 

Mr. LEVER. I have tried to answer the gentleman. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. What does the bill provide? 

Mr. LEVER. The bill provides that it may be sold at that 
price or any other price. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. As determined by the President? 

Mr, LEVER. Not determined by the President, but by the 
law of supply and demand. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I will take 10 minutes more. 

Mr. HARDY. I would like to ask the gentleman whether or 
not it was intended that this provision would enable the Gov- 
ernment to bear the market on the price of wheat? 

Mr. LEVER. The committee did not think the Government 
ought to put itself in position of bearing the market. ‘The 
committee thought the Government ought to act in this matter 
as a sane business man transacting his own business would. 
That is the theory of this bill. i . 

Mr. SUMNERS. I want to ask the chairman if he has ex- 
plained the theory on which the country is considered to be 
obligated to take care of the price of spring wheat that is not yet 
planted? If the gentleman stated it, I did not hear him. 

Mr. LEVER. I referred to that. 

Mr. OLNEY. Literally the object of this bill is to subsidize 
the wheat grower at the rate of a dollar a bushel. i 

Mr. LEVER. It is not a subsidy. It is carrying out the faith 
of the Government with the farmer. 


I 

Mr. OLNEY. You spoke of the amount of seed on hand as 
90,000,000 to 100,000,000 bushels. į 

Mr. LEVER. That is the amount. { 

Mr. OLNEY. Would not we be carrying out our moral oblix 
gations by paying the farmer for the seed on hand? ; 

Mr. LEVER. He has the right to sell his wheat on hand. 

The powers conferred in this bill are broad, and we have tried 
to make them elastic, so that the agencies created by the Presi- 
dent might meet any situation that may develop as the crop 
progresses. We necessarily had to make the provision broad. 
The appropriation is large, a billion dollars, and it is a revolving 
fund. We do not know whether that will be necessary or not. 
I am inclined to think that the Government will get out of this 
with very much less than a billion dollars. But the Govern- 
ment must pay it to keep its faith. That is all there is to it. 
What we did in the passage of the food-control act was to sus- 
pend a law of economics. We undertook.to repeal the law of 
supply and demand. You can not do it, as a witness before our 
committee said, and avoid paying a penalty. Congress did not 
make the law of supply and demand, and we are paying in this 
bill the penalty for having done violence to that economic law. 
But, gentlemen of the committee, it was necessary to do it. 
Congrsss felt it necessary in order to win this war. We have 
won the war, and this is a part of war expenses. ' 

That is what it is. This bill is confined to wheat and wheat 
flour. It was suggested in some of the testimony before the 
committee that we ought to include cereals of all kinds, and 
some went so far as to say that we should make the language 
of the bill broad enough to cover meat and various and sun- 
dry things, The committee thought, after listening to the 
testimony, that it was the will of Congress and the judgment 
of the American people that as quickly as possible we should 
get back to the normal prewar condition. Therefore we con- 
fined it to wheat and wheat flour. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I am sorry, but I can not yield. Will not the 
5 take time under the five-minute rule? I am limited 
n time. 

Now, gentlemen, I am about through. The Government has 
entered into a solemn pledge with the wheat farmers of this 
country. 

Mr. WELTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I can not yield. The Government has given its 
word to the producers of wheat, They have responded nobly. 
They are producing the greatest wheat crop that this country 
ever produced, and the Government should comply fully and 
freely with its agreement. 

If this war had continued, the probability is that we would 
have needed every bushel of wheat that the farmers are going 
to produce. It is the solemn duty of this Congress to make 
good that guaranty. The Government of the United States is 
as binding in this matter as it is to pay liberty bonds or its 
circulating notes. I can not conceive that there is a single, 
solitary Member of this House, who is honest in his own trans- 
actions and his own personal dealings, who would have the 
hardihood to vote against it. [Applause.] 

If such should be the case, I shall be greatly disappointed 
in that individual. I believe that the honest people whom he 
represents would likewise be sadly disappointed in him. Our 
faith is given. Our word is pledged. We must keep it. 

They do not grow enough wheat in my district or in my State 
to make biscuits for breakfast every day in the year. -I have 
no personal interest in this matter at all. If the Government 
had given its guaranty as to the prices on steel, copper, oats, 
meat, pork, beef, cotton, sheep, mutton, or anything else, I 
would be standing here pleading that the contract be kept with 
the producers of those commodities and all others that might 
have had a guaranty. I am standing here pleading that the 
Government keep its pledge with the wheat farmers of this 
country who have kept faith with it. Gentlemen, I thank you. 
[{Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman time to yield 
to a question? 

Mr. LEVER. How much time have I, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one minute and a half, 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Somebody at one time said that when we guar- 
anteed the price of wheat we did so in order to produce a large 
crop of wheat, so that we would be able in part to feed tha 
countries allied with us in the war. Now, we expect to carry 
out the guaranty and produce an extra large crop of wheat, 
part of which is already planted, much of which is not yet 
sold, much of which will go to the allies. Is there any way by 


which they are going to contribute to the loss which may be 
incurred or are we to be the only ones to hold the sack? 
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Mr. LEVER. I am sorry I can not tell the gentleman that. 
When Mr. Barnes was before the committee the question was 
asked if he had any arrangements with the allied Governments 
as to the 1919 crop, and his answer was that there was no such 
arrangement. It seems to me we shall have to bear the burden 
alone. 

Mr. MANN. We undertake to raise a large crop of wheat 
for the benefit of our allies. We are expecting to pay the high 
price guaranteed for that and let them get off without any ex- 
pense? 

Mr. LEVER, I will say to my friend from Illinois—and I 
think it will be interesting to him—that Great Britain is now 
buying a large quantity of wheat from Argentina. 

Mr, MANN. Can the gentleman say at what price they 
bought it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. One dollar and thirty-five cents. 

Mr. MANN. It was not a matter of credit, then. If they 
can buy it at a dollar a bushel less than from this country, that 
is the reason they bought it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] 
is recognized. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. McKINLEY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes, 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Lever] has so clearly set out the provisions of 
this bill that it seems hardly necessary for one who is in favor 
of it to attempt to talk further on it. 

I will vote for this billion-dollar appropriation because the 
President has pledged the good faith of the Government, and 
the promise must be kept. 

The farmers in 1917 and 1918 asked Mr. Hoover and the 
President not to control prices. Nevertheless, the President did 
spread his fatherly hand over the farmers of the North, and 
now we should and must pay for his mistake. It was not many 
years ago the country was startled by the statement that Con- 
gress had appropriated a billion dollars to run the Government 
for one year. This year it is stated the expense will be eighteeen 
billions. Let me suggest a few items totaling five billions that 
are hardly noticed. For instance, in 1918 under Mr. McAdoo 
it cost twelve hundred and fifty millions more to run the rail- 
roads than it did in 1917 under private ownership. We are 
dropping a billion dollars of revenue in the passage of the pro- 
hibition measure. The insurance policies on dead soldiers will 
cost seven hundred and fifty millions—a very proper expendi- 
ture, by the way, and one the country will willingly pay. In 
our little frenzy to build worthless wooden ships and Hog Island 
shipyards we have expended so much money that Mr. Hurley, 
the President’s ship manager, advises us to charge off $1,000,- 
000,000 loss and forget it. So here we are: 

Wheat experiment, one billion. 

Railroad experiment, one and one-fourth billions, 

Ship experiment, one billion. 

Prohibition, one billion. 

Insurance, three-fourths of a billion. 

Total, $5,000,000,000. 

There is a saying in the West that “in the end the farmer 
pays it all.” In this instance he will get a chance to pay back 
this wheat billion on account of the other four billions, and 
particularly in increased freight rates, to make up the one and 
one-fourth billions, through the President’s experiment in run- 
ning railroads. 

In closing let me touch again on the President's shipbuilding 
hobby. You will remember before the war he endeavored to 
put this over but was defeated in the Senate. Under the 
stress of war and the plea of patriotism he brought it forward 
again and was granted unlimited funds. From figures before me 
which, I think, are authentic, the total value of all the ships in 
the world in prewar time was three billions. When we get 
through with our shipbuilding policy we will have expended 
about six billions and will own about one-fourth of the tonnage 
of the ships in the world. 

In other words, our ships will have cost us eight times as 
much per ton as privately owned ships of other nations. The 
farmers and other heavy-freight shippers are expected to pay 
additional freight in order that we may operate American ships 
costing eight times as much as foreign-owned ships, 

I yield back the balance of my time. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Carter of Oklahoma 
having taken the chair ns Speaker pro tempore, a message from 
the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, announced that 


the Senate had passed with amendments the bill (H. R. 14078) 
making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1920, and for other purposes, had requested a conference 
with the House of Representatives on the bill and amendments, 
and had appointed Mr. Martin of Virginia, Mr. UNDERWOOD, 
and Mr. Smoor as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


GUARANTY PRICE OF WHEAT TO PRODUCER, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, as stated by the chairman of 
the committee [Mr. Lever], under the terms of the proclamation 
of the President on November 2, by virtue of an act of Congress 
of August 10, 1918, the wheat growers of this country were guar- 
anteed a certain price for their wheat at 22 principal primary 
markets. The lowest price per bushel for No. 1 northern spring, 
No. 1 hard winter, No. 1 red winter, No. 1 durum, No. 1 hard 
white was $2 at Salt Lake City; the highest, $2.29}, at New 
York City; $2.214 at Minneapolis; $2.26 at Chicago. As has 
been stated, the object of the proposed bill, among other things, 
is to enable the President to make that guaranty good; so far, 
very well. I take it that all are agreed that every legitimate 
and proper contract, great or small, should be redeemed uncon- 
ditionally—certainly a contract made by the Government. I 
can not imagine that anyone with any sense of honor would 
ever suggest the repudiation of a legitimate obligation. If so, it 
is not necessary to discuss that phase of the bill; so if that 
were all there is to it, we would have no controverted question 
before us. : 

But, gentlemen, that is not all that is in this bill. If you 
will turn to section 3, you will find that it guarantees the millers, 
the bakers, the wholesale jobbers, and the merchants buying in 
carload lots against loss. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will yield in a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. HAUGEN. So in order to honorably discharge one obliga- 
tion made in time of war, made to aid in bringing the war to a 
triumphant conclusion, it is proposed now in time of peace, with 
taxes high and Government bonds selling below par, to take on 
an additional burden. The question then is, Why go into this in- 
surance business and thus extract additional millions from the 
Public Treasury at a time when the American people are stag- 
gering under the burdens of taxation and bond issues already 
imposed? Why single out certain classes—the miller, the baker, 
and the dealer purchasing in carload lots—all most excellent 
people, but there are others? The dealers who do not buy in 
carload lots are entitled to consideration also. 

One contention is that it is necessary in order to insure a 
steady flow of wheat and flour. That is, of course, absurd, 
If necessary to insure the miller, the baker, and dealers in 
wheat and flour, it is just as necessary to insure the grocery- 
man, the dealers in food and in hardware. Prices are high all 
along the line. The prices of groceries and hardware are just 
as certain to go down as is wheat or flour. Why the discrimi- 
nation? They are all worthy and deserving people, all entitled 
to the same consideration. What will be the result? In the 
proclamation the guaranty expires June 1, 1920. Therefore it 
is fair to assume that the buying of wheat and flour should 
cease before that day. In this bill, instead of its closing up its 
business on that day, it will find that it is obligated to buy 
wheat and flour held by millers, bakers, and merchants. So 
instead of having sold its wheat and closed its business it has 
simply loaned it to the millers, bakers, and merchants. 

Who is back of this proposition? No merchant asked for it. 
Certainly not the millers! Here is what their representative, 
Mr. Bell, had to say about it. See page 145 of the hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture: 

Mr. Havesrn, Tour contention is that the miller should get a guaran- 
teed profit? 

Mr. BELL. No, 

Mr. HAUGEN. 


Mr. BELL. No, sir. 
— 5 Hauen. Did you say something about safeguarding men against 


loss 

Mr. BELL.. No, sir. ; 

On page 155 the chairman asked this question: 

Have you any other gentlemen who represent the millers who desire 
to be heard? 

Mr. BELL. No; Mr. Chairman, our committee was content to allow me 
to be their spokesman. 

That, I believe, makes it clear as to the millers’ position in the 
matter and disposes of the guaranty to millers and merchants, 

So then, gentlemen, that proposition does not come at the sug- 
gestion of the millers or the dealers in flour. Oh, no; according 


sir. 
I understood you to say so. 
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to the Federal Trade Commission's report the millers were per- 
mitted to increase their profit of 175 per cent on operating; 100 
per cent on their capital. They did not have the gall to ask 
for it. $ 

Mr. SUMNERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I would prefer not to at present. I will yield 
in a moment. Now, what is the other proposition? Mr, Barnes, 
who represents the Government at the head of the Grain Cor- 
poration, who probably knows more about the handling of wheat 
than any other man in the United States, ought to know what 
is necessary to carry out this contract in good faith. What did 
he suggest? If you will turn to page 162, you will find that 
Mr. Barnes asked for authority to license carriers and elevators 
in order to reflect fairly the terminal price back to the pro- 
ducer at country stations, to prevent breaking down the coun- 
try price, and so any fair reflection of the natural guaranteed 
price; in other words, to protect the producer and the Goy- 
ernment. No such provision in the bill. He asked for preferen- 
tial rail service on American railroads and steamships. No such 
provision in the bill. What about the exchanges? He asked 
for authority to control exchange trading. He said that this 
would be necessary. He stated: “To recognize exchange trad- 
ing in those same conimodities and the speculatively influenced 
possible prices thereby would embarrass price maintenance.” 

On page 172 the chairman asked: “What do you say as to 
the partial coming back to prewar conditions in all exchanges, 
with the Government a partial buyer and seller, as occasion 
might demand?” His answer was: “ Practically, I am inelined 
to think it would not operate fairly without great abuse.” 

The bill closes the éxchanges as far as wheat and flour are 
concerned, but it permits speculation and manipulation of other 
cereals, and we all know that as the price of oats and corn is 
hammered down, down goes the price of wheat. Mr. Barnes 
appeared before the committee as a representative of the Gov- 
ernment and asked for— 
authority to buy and sell wheat and other cereals and their products 
and otber foodstuffs, at home or abroad, for cash or for credit. This 
is purposely recommended wide enough so that a national policy of com- 
bined sales of wheat and other imperatively needed foodstuffs may facll- 
itate the marketing of wheat; also, wide enough to permit the encour- 
agement of wheat sales abroad by the credit 8 which may 
offset price comparison altogether, New legislation should allow the 
purchase of 1918 balance as well, there should be no limitation on 
those with whom either purchases or sales should be made. 

Import and export embargo power. This is 3 as a basis for 

$ 


any national policy of combined foodstuffs sales, and should include 
8 over all foodstuffs, 
* * s 


* s * 

Mr. Baryes, The reason I think other foodstuffs than cereals, if you 
please, wheat or wheat flour and other cereals, should be controlled is 
with the idea it 1. ie be a necessary defensive public policy to make 
combination sales of our products. think I commented in my state- 
ment that the European needs for a meat supply are at least 50 per 
cent of their requirements. Our idea is to be in a position to say, If 
you want to purchase our meat products, you should make purchases of 
a certain percentage of our wheat products also.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there a larger shortage of meat products in the 
world than there is of wheat? 

1 eee Les; they are more dependent upon the United States 
or * 

The CHAIRMAN. They are more dependent upon us for meats? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes. 

He says it is necessary to control foodstuffs outside of 
cereals. Gentlemen, that is not in the bill. Why is it neces- 
sary? He says that the world is short on fats. We are long 
on fats. He proposes that we put ourselves in the position that 
when these people come to us to buy our fats we shall say to 
them, “If we let you have the fats, we also expect you to take 
some of the wheat, that we may unload some of our surplus 
of wheat.” 

Another thing, a most stupendous proposition—I can not 
imagine that any business man would ever suggest such a thing. 
If you will turn to page 161 of the hearings, you will find that 
Mr. Barnes asked for authority to borrow money, to pledge the 
credit of the agencies and the property of the agencies. What 
does the bill provide for? It provides for pledging the credit 
of not the agencies but the United States without limit. Have 
you ever heard of such a thing? Has anybody thought of such 
a thing? Can it be possible that Congress could ever suggest 
such a thing? Yet it is in the bill. It is true that it provides 
that the property of the agencies shall be pledged, but who cares 
for the collateral securities? Government bonds have been sold 
without any collateral security. 

Why, gentlemen, the integrity of 110,000,000 people and our 
$250,000,000,000 of resources have been considered adequate, and 
we have never been called upon to put up collateral security. 
What does the banker or investor care about the collateral se- 
curity? What does he care about the name? This agency can 
buy 100,000,000 bushels of wheat and pay $250,000,000, and sell 
it to John Jones, it matters not who he is, and his note can be 
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offered as collateral security. What does the banker care about 
John Jones? He looks to Uncle Sam. That is all that is 
necessary, The money is obtained on the note. The Government 
agency turns around and buys another 100,000,000 bushels, and 
probably buys back the very 100,000,000 bushels that it sold to 
John Jones. Thus you have an endless chain and credit after 
credit without limit, 

Much has been said about the bargain we made. Let me call 
your attention to the kind of a bargain we made. We guar- 
anteed the price of $2.26; Italy guaranteed $4.44 for the 1919 
crop; France guaranteed $3.84; Holland guaranteed $3.80; 
Switzerland guaranteed $3.18; Norway guarantecd $4.09, and 
so all along the line. Yet people are scared to death that we are 
going to create a loss of a billion dollars. Yet the price is only 
half what is guaranteed in other countries, : 

But you speak of a surplus. Everybody agrees we have not 
got a bushel of surplus of the 1918 crop. It is true that a few 
speculators have been trying to make out that we have a 
surplus, but evidently they have sold short and they are now 
trying to hammer down the price by sending out these reports. 

Now, my friends, it is well to review the history of this legis- 
lation. As you know, Mr. Hoover came here. Whether he 
was sent here or sent for, it matters not; but we were told by 
Mr. Hoover that the price of wheat was likely to go to $T a 
bushel. He told us that his task was to furnish flour at $6.60 
per barrel. That would net the farmer about $1 per bushel. 
Later he said the price might be fixed at $1.50 a bushel. Con- 
gress fixed it at $2 a bushel. We provided for a commission, and 
that commission fixed the price at $2.20. 

Wheat was then selling at $3.45. Neutral nations offered $1 
premium, or $4.45. The railroads were taken over and the rates 
were increased, and the price was increased to make up for the 
increased rates, and the price was fixed at $2.26. The farmer 
said, “ I am not so much concerned about the price of wheat as I 
am about winning the war.” He said, “ Fix the price at any 
price,” It was fixed at less than half what the wheat would have 
brought under the natural law of supply and demand. So any 
farmer who sold a thousand bushels sacrificed at least $2,000. 
Now you propose that he shall go down in his pocket and pay his 
share of the taxes and purchase his share of bonds to make good 
this insurance that we are granting to these other people. Are 
we dealing fairly with him, gentlemen? Have we dealt fairly 
with the farmer? We told him to plant and harvest and sell, and 
he planted and produced, as has been stated here, 917,000,000 
bushels of wheat, which is about one-third of the total production 
of wheat in the world. They produced over 5,600,000,000 bushels 
of cereals, or about one-third of the total production of cereals 
in the world, 19,500,000,000 pounds of beef, mutton, and pork. 
Tf you will take the Secretary's report, you will find that the 
1918 production of live stock on hand January 1 aggregated in 
value $24,700,000,000. It amounts to about three times the 
total stock of money in the United States, even after our print- 
ing presses have been running night and day to the full capacity, 

Mr. GORDON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Did the committee estimate how much more 
spring wheat would be planted this spring as the result of this 
guaranty than would have been planted if this guaranty and 
not been made? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; we have had all kinds of estimates. 
Unfortunately there seems to be a tendency in this country to 
overestimate the surplus and thus depress the prices and cause 
a loss to the Government; I do not know for what reason. i 

That seemed to be the tendency all along the line and that 
seems to be the aim of the representatives of the exchanges. 
We have no way to estimate the crop. The 1918 crop is reported 
to be 917,000,000 bushels, and it is possible that the 1919 crop 
may be a billion bushels, but all may be needed. It is simply an 
estimate. We may have an increase of acreage, but we must 
take into consideration the climate and a number of other things. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. I agree with what the gentleman says about 
the Government guaranteeing the price to the farmers, but I 
do not catch his reasoning nor that of the chairman of the com 
mittee in reference to wheat to be sown this next spring. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is to be sown this spring and offered for 
sale before June 1, 1920. We have a provision in the law pro- 
viding drastic penalties for anyone who may violate the law by 
making false statements, and so forth. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. If I understand the statement, 
the guaranteed price by European countries is higher than ours, 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Many of them. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. It is safe to say that the 
world’s market will not get below $2.26. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Wheat is selling 10, 20, and 30 per cent 
above the guaranteed price. Everybody is talking about a loss. 
We are making money now and the corporation has millions of 
dollars to its credit and probably will have at the end of the year. 
We have made this contract and we propose that it shall be 
carried out. The duty of Congress is to give the authority 
asked by the representatives of the Government, and it is for 
the interest of the Government and for the protection of the 
Government for us to give authority to carry out this contract 
in good faith. We are not complying with the Government's 
recommendation. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will in a minute. Let me make this clear. 
My friends, the proposition is this: To vote against the bill is 
to repudiate the contract made by the President, and a vote for 
the bill is to turn down the recommendation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and a failure to give to the Government proper aid or 
protection to carry out the contract in good faith. I for my part 
do not want the contract repudiated, so there is nothing to do 
but to vote for the bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS. I just want to ask the gentleman one ques- 
tion. We have got the spring wheat to plant in the future? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. SUMNERS. I gather from the statement of the gentle- 
man here that we have a large surplus for exportation. We do 
not need the spring wheat; and as the matter seems to me, the 
Government might do justice to the people who have not planted 
their wheat, and which planting will increase the difficulties, 
and at the same time not submit too heavy a planting of the 
spring wheat. I do not know whether it is possible or not. 

Mr. HAUGEN. What leads the gentleman to that conclusion? 
Corn is selling on a parity with wheat. People in the corn belt 
are not likely to plant wheat. We planted wheat in the corn 
belt last year because the Government appealed to us to do so, 
but we know that wheat planted in the corn belt is too often 
a loss. Until we dispose of the black rust the wheat proposi- 
tion in our country is an uncertainty. 

Mr. SUMNERS. If the guaranty of the price of spring wheat 
to planters will not stimulate production, the refusal to guar- 
antee will not do him an injustice. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I did not catch the gentleman's question. 

Mr. SUMNERS. If the guaranty of the price of spring wheat 
will not stimulate production, the refusal to guarantee will not 
do the farmer any injustice. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But it will. The question involved here is to 
make the Government contract good. It is always an injustice 
to repudiate a contract. I have no sympathy with a man who 
will repudiate a contract, great or small. I believe the contract 
should be redeemed. Why, my friend, the pirates of old had a 
sense of honor that led them to sacrifice life rather than their 
word. Can it be possible that any Member of Congress suggests 
repudiation? I know the gentleman would be the last to sug- 
gest such a thing. 

Mr. SUMNERS. I do not; I was asking the gentleman a 
question. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I know the gentleman is in sympathy with 
what I said, and I am not charging him with suggesting repudia- 
tion. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. The spring-wheat planter has not performed 
any part of the contract. 

Mr. HAUGEN. He has a contract with the Federal Govern- 
ment. Are you going to make it good or repudiate it? Now, 
I do not want to take up any more time of the House. 

Mr. SUMNERS, I will not interrupt the gentleman any more. 
I presumed that the gentleman would give information to those 
who are not fortunate enough to have it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am willing to give all the information I can. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr, McCULLOCH. Has the gentleman heard of any Member 
of Congress who wanted to repudiate these contracts? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No. I stated at the outset that I could not 
conceive of a man in or out of Congress suggesting repudiation. 
Mr. McCULLOCH. The price of wheat ordinarily will be 
determined by the law of supply and demand. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; and if we had not interfered the price 
to the farmer would have been twice as much. We deprived 
the farmer of 50 per cent of the value of his wheat in a free and 
open market, which for a billion bushels would be $2,000,000,000, 
He brought it to town and sold it cheerfully at the price fixed. 


His representatives came to Congress and said, “ We are not 
interested in this proposition; fix the price yourselves.” 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The law of supply and demand deter- 
minep the price to the consumer and would determine the price 
of flour. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. ; 

Mr. McCULLOCH. It would determine the price of wheat. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Speculation has something to do with that. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Under this bill you authorize the Presi- 
dent or the Government to pay the guaranteed price of $2.26, 
do you not? i 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. How is the price of wheat and flour to 
the consumer going to be determined, or what is going to be the 
result of this bill to the consumer? 

Mr. HAUGEN, The consumer will have to pay the going 
price, If you leave it open,to speculation, you would have to 
leave it to the judgment of the speculators. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Is it not true that under this bill it is 
left to the President? 

Mr. HAUGEN. If you permit the practice going on here in 
Washington, there will be no way of estimating the greed of 
these people. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Under the bill, the law of supply and 
demand will not determine the price to the consumer and neither 
will the guaranteed price be the price to the consumer, but the 
price to the consumer will be the amount that the President de- 
cides it should be. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
President? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I do not think I am, if you are asking me 
a question. I think Congress should determine that. 

Mr, HAUGEN. We have given the agency the authority to 
buy and sell. It may sell at any price, but it must pay the 
guaranteed price. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. What the Government ought to do is to 
accept the loss and pay whatever it is, and let the consumer 
get the material at the price fixed by the law of supply and 
demand. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, there is nothing in the bill to prevent 
that. We hear a great deal about the consumer. The consumer 
got the benefit of the low-price wheat. The wheat growers’ loss 
was his gain, except what the miller, baker, manipulator, and 
jobber took in excess of a reasonable profit. If Congress is 
concerned about the consumer let it turn its attention to what 
is going on in this city. We do not hear a word about that. 
No complaint made as to profits made by others, The Steel 
Trust alone increased its profits from $47,000,000 in 1914 to 
$478,000,000, an increase of $431,000,000, 1,000 per cent. Has 
anybody suggested that we should interfere with the Steel 
Trust? Four packers increased their profits $121,000,000 over 
their prewar profits. Morris & Co. are reported to have made 
a profit of 263.7 per cent on its three million capital out- 
standing. Has anybody any concern about the price of meat? 
The millers increased their profits 175 per cent. No one sug- 
gests depriving them of their profits. To the contrary, we take 
them under the protecting wing of the Government; we bring 
them under this bill, and guarantee them against a loss, 

The railroads were on the verge of bankruptcy; they were 
about to go into the hands of the receiver. The stocks had 
been watered to the limit. They were unable to borrow money. 
The Government took them over and guaranteed $175,000,000 
to $200,000,000 compensation in excess of the amount estimated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, which nets the rail- 
roads from 10 per cent to more than 600 per cent. We are pay- 
ing for some of the roads many times over each year. Rates 
were increased. A $900,000,000 burden was pinned on the pro- 
ducers and consumers by way of increased rates, notwithstand- 
ing that the Director General of Railroads reports a loss to the 
Government of $196,000,000. Only an hour ago we passed a bill 
carrying $750,000,000 in addition to the $500,000,000 previously 
appropriated on account of taking over the railroads. Yet no 
one has suggested a reduction in rates in the interest of the 
consumer. No; we are most generous with some people. 

I believe that we should have just laws and we should have 
the honest administration of just laws. I do not believe that 
anybody can be contented with anything else—not legislation 
to meet the views of the demagogues, or those who have no re- 
spect for property rights or law and order, not legislation to 
deprive an individual or a corporation of a single dollar or in- 
terest honestly acquired, but legislation to meet the views of 
those who would proceed in an orderly way; legislation dealing 
with all questions in a broad and comprehensive manner, with 
a spirit of fairness and justice to all concerned; legislation that 
will bring progress, prosperity, and happiness to all of the 


Is the gentleman not willing to leave it to the 
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people in all communities. Unfortunately this bill and the price 
fixing under the food-control act does not come under this rule. 
What unpardonable sin have the farmers committed? There are 
6,000,000 of them, and there are 6,000,000 farm laborers who are 
tilling 6,000,000 farms. Have they not done their part in bring- 
ing this war to a triumphant conclusion? 

` Did they not clear the forest? Did they not develop the prai- 
ries and the wilderness into these productive fields, producing 
bread in sufficient quantity not only to feed our 110,000,000 peo- 
ple, but, as they have demonstrated recently, in sufficient quantity 
to feed the people of the world? Have they not also contributed 
to the building of roads and bridges? Have they not contributed 
to the building of the factories and the mills in the towns and 
villages, our farms and homes, our charitable institutions, and the 
construction of this vast system of public schools? In common 
with others, they have advanced step by step along the lines of 
accumulation of wealth and refinement, until to-day we boast of 
the fact that we rank amongst the most successful, practical, 
and intelligent people on earth. These achievements, the moral- 
ity and industry of our people, are not the achievements of any 
one class or the people favored under this bill. To the contrary, 
they bear upon them the impress of the most enlightened views 
and policies of all the people, executed with the greatest pru- 
dence, firmness, and wisdom. They are the trophies of freedom 
and the grandest monument of our national glory. Though they 
are the results of the activities of all our people, nevertheless we 
should not lose sight of the fact that all wealth springs from the 
earth. The farm is the base of it all. So with business lagging 
on the farm, we have dull times in the cities and crumbling 
banks, factories, and mills. Hence, whenever the farmer and 
farm laborer are denied a living profit, necessarily they buy and 
produce less. As a result, labor in the factory and mills is out 
of employment. What a mistaken idea it is on the part of those 
contending for low prices on farm products to reduce the high 
cost of living and at the same time hope to maintain high wages. 
No; low prices on farm products do not always reflect the price 
to the consumer as long as the speculator and manipulator of 
prices has a free hand. The wheat grower gets less than $10 
for the wheat necessary to make a barrel of flour. The con- 
sumer pays the baker more than $30 for the bread made from it. 
On the other hand, high wages result in high cost of production ; 
hence high cost of production and high cost of living go hand in 
hand. Unfortunately one can not both eat the pudding and save 
it, In the Government price fixing the wheat grower was dis- 
eriminated against by denying him the,benefit of the law of sup- 
ply and demand, possibly to the extent of $1,000,000,000. This 
bill provides for paying him the contract price. The millers 
were permitted to increase their operating profits 175 per cent. 
It is true that the price of the miller’s bran was fixed, but he 
took his $24 bran and mixed it with water and sand and corn- 
cobs and peanut hulls and other substitutes, and sold it to the 
farmer for $52 a ton. And now it is proposed to guarantee the 
miller against loss, and compel Mr. Farmer to walk up and pay 
his share of that loss. 

Mr. BAER. The gentleman left out sawdust. 

Mr. HAUGEN. And sawdust and a number of other inferior 
substitutes. But, Mr. Chairman, I have used entirely too much 
time as itis. I yield 25 minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
gota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, problems connected with 
the Government's obligation under the guaranteed price for 
wheat are, I think, the most difficult that have ever confronted 
an agency of the Government. These problems are essentially 
economic problems. They affect the largest single industry in 
the country, and I refer in that statement to the farming in- 
dustry, and they also affect the third largest manufacturing 
industry in the country, the milling industry. The operations 
of the grain trade and the flour trade in the United States and 
throughout the world are exceedingly technical. The ma- 
chinery of that industry is exceedingly delicate, and interfer- 
ence on the part of the Government with the ordinary opera- 
tions of that machinery results in phenomena which are both 
expensive and difficult to remedy. Fortunately these problems 
need not be solved in the legislation we are now considering. 
The pending bill is designed to provide the machinery for mak- 
ing good the Government guaranty of the price of wheat for 
1918 and 1919. Before I discuss the details of the bill I want 
to make some general obseryations leading up to the necessity 
for this bill. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, would it interrupt the gentle- 


man to propound an inquiry there? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I want to say that of course I would like 
to make the speech I have prepared, but I recognize the fact 
that many gentlemen have questions in their minds to which 
they would like to have answers, and I am perfectly willing to 


lay aside entirely the speech that I have prepared and answer 
any question that may be propounded. 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman can answer it now or later, as 
he prefers. I would like a little explanation of the reasons 
why this crop to be planted this spring is to be included in this 
guaranty? 

I have asked that question of the chairman and the ranking 
member of the committee, and their answers are not clear. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will get to that question specifically later 
on. Of course, at the time the guaranty was made nobody could 
predict the circumstances which now exist, but I will get to 
that in a moment. 

The food-control act of August 10, 1917, contained a provision 
which guaranteed to the producers a price of not less than $2 
per bushel for wheat of the 1918 crop at the principal primary, 
markets. Subsequently, in February, 1918, the President, under 
a further authority of that act, by proclamation established the 
price guaranteed for the 1918 crop at certain primary markets 
designated in the proclamation on the basis of a price of $2.20 
per bushel at Chicago. This price was subsequently increased 
to a basis of $2.26 at Chicago, in order that the increased freight 
rates should not wholly implement themselyes against the price 
agreed to be paid to the farmer. The President by proclama- 
tion subsequently guaranteed the 1919 crop on the same basis. 

The policy of guaranteeing a minimum price was adopted by 
Congress. The proclamations of the President were authorized 
by an act of Congress and in accordance with the policy which 
it laid down. These guaranties were each and all of them with- 
out condition except that the grain should be delivered before 
the times designated in the proclamations—in the case of the 
1919 crop before June 1, 1920—at the markets designated in the 
proclamation. 

The proclamation constitutes an obligation which is as defi- 
nite and as certain and as obligatory on the United States as a 
United States bond. I do not think the question of whether 
this guaranty should be made good or not is open to argument, 
but if it is open to argument it is clear that it should be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the conditions existing at the 
time it was made and not from the standpoint of the conditions 
which exist now. 

There was in 1917 an actual world’s shortage of wheat. This 
shortage was equal to approximately 375,000,000 bushels, or 
about one-half of the normal world’s exportable surplus. Part 
of this shortage was due to failure of crops, part of it to un- 
availability of certain crops owing to lack of shipping. Russia, 
which ordinarily has an export surplus of wheat and wheat 
flour amounting to 175,000,000 bushels had no surplus at all; 
the Argentine crop dropped from a normal of about 170,000,000 
bushels to about 70,000,000 bushels; the Australian export crop, 
normally about 60,000,000 bushels, was wholly unavailable. 

There were in this country on January 1, 1918, out of a total 
crop amounting to 638,000,000 bushels, 250,363,000 bushels. Out 
of this must come requirements as follows: Twenty-three mil- 
lion two hundred and seventy-three thousand bushels for seed; 
250,760,000 bushels for domestic consumption on a normal basis; 
and 135,000,000 bushels on account of commitments to allied coun- 
tries; making a total of 409,033,000 bushels. The shortage of 
wheat in this country, taking into account our obligations to the 
allies, represented a requirement for a net reduction in con- 
sumption throughout the entire year from July 1, 1917, to July, 
1, 1918, of 20 per cent. This voluntary reduction of 20 per 
cent grew to a compulsory reduction of approximately 50 per 
cent in February, 1918, for the balance of the year. 

I mention this simply because I want, if I can, to have you 
understand the situation under which we made this guarantee 
for our own protection and for the protection of our allies and 
the supply of our Army and the armies of our allies across 
the water. 

In the 60 days prior to the passage of the food-control act the 
price of wheat ranged from $2.24 to $3.45 per bushel, and it is 
said that a premium of $1 a bushel in excess of the higher price 
was offered on future contracts for delivery abroad. In the 
light of the shortages which I have endeavored briefly to pre- 
sent, it was to be expected that the price would reach a very. 
much higher level before the end of the crop year, when the 
necessities of our own population and of the civilian popula- 
tions of our allies and of the armies abroad could be fully, 
exploited under unrestricted commercial conditions. 

The Government, however, not only guaranteed the price of 
the 1918 crop on the basis of $2.20 per bushel at Chicago, but 
said to the American farmer, “ You shall not receive for your 
1917 crop a price in excess of $2.20 per bushel,” and we pro- 
ceeded to provide the machinery whereby that maximum price 
could be maintained. In doing so we took away from the 
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wheat farmer the best market and the highest market he has 
ever had or is likely ever to have. We took away from the 
farmer the free market; we took away from him an advantage 
which we took away from nobody else. The farmer has not 
complained. I think I have never received a single letter ob- 
jecting to the maximum price fixed by the Food Administration. 
The farmer never asked to be permitted to exploit the neces- 
sities of a world fighting for liberty and democracy, and he only 
asks now that the conditions which he himself has created at 
the solicitation of the Government and under its expressed 
guaranty should not be permitted to exploit him. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ANDERSON, I will. 

Mr. MORGAN. In view of what the gentleman said, is it 
not a fact that the price of wheat was fixed in 1917 really 
for the benefit of the consumers? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Unquestionably; I am coming to that. 

Mr. MORGAN. Because at the time the price was fixed that 
crop was already produced, and therefore you could not say 
that you stimulated production for the wheat of that year. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Absolutely. In other words, as the gen- 
tleman suggests, the Government not only guaranteed the price 
for 1918 on the basis of $2.20 a bushel, but it said to the 
farmer, “ You shall not get more than $2.20 a bushel for your 
1917 crop which you have already raised.” 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman answer me one question 
for information? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. J 

Mr. HARDY. Was it a fact or not that the wheat-growing 
Representatives, acting for their constituents and as their con- 
stituents desired, all agreed to vote for this price-fixing bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think every Member of Congress voted 
for the food-control act that gave power to fix the minimum 
price. 

Mr. HARDY. It has been stated here that a great deal of 
controversy has arisen as to the Government fixing this price. 

Was not that at the instance of the wheat men? I think we 
ought to have a full statement in reference to that matter. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. 

Mr. HARDY. How many wheat men, either by voice on 
the floor of the House or by yote, opposed this bill—men from 
a wheat district? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think anybody voted against the 
bill. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi.. The food-control bill passed 
unanimously. The vote the first time was only five against 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman remembers that other things 
were spoken of as being included, and when those other things 
were spoken of representatives of the other interests opposed 
including them in the minimum price-fixing measure; but was 
it or not practically upon the solicitation of the wheat men 
that the minimum price of wheat was guaranteed? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; the proposition originally came from 
the Agricultural Department and the Food Administration. 

Mr. WELLING, If the gentleman will permit an inter- 
ruption right there, at the time the price was fixed wheat was 
Selling on the open market at something like 40 or 50 cents 
more than the guaranteed price. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I have already said that. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have only a few minutes, but I yield. 

Mr. LAZARO. Is it not a fact that if Congress had not 
passed this law in reference to preventing hoarding and fixing 
the price of wheat that there would have been not only a 
shortage of bread among the armies of the allies and our own, 
but a shortage and suffering among the civil population, and 
a higher price for bread would have been necessary? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Unquestionably so. 

Toe HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for one more ques- 
on 

Mr. ANDERSON. I can not yield further on this proposition, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is claimed that the spring wheat farmer 
is not entitled to the benefits of the guaranty, and that it would 
now be proper to so amend the terms of the guaranty as to make 
them applicable only to wheat already sown. I point out again 
that the terms of the guaranty were absolute; that the offer made 
in the guaranty was made alike to producers of spring wheat 
and winter wheat without distinction. We did not say to the 
spring-wheat farmer that the guaranty would be made good to 
him providing the war did not end before he had put in his crop; 
we did not say to the spring-wheat farmer that we would make 
good our guaranty to him providing the war did not end sooner 
than we expected it would. We made the guaranty, on the 
contrary, in contemplation of the very circumstances which now 
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exist. We knew at the time we made it that if the farmer 
raised a large crop in response to our appeals for increased 
production and the war ended before that crop was marketed 
that the price would probably go down, and we made the guar- 
anty in order to protect the farmer in his patriotic efforts to 
increase production against that very condition. It would be a 
travesty upon justice if, having made this guaranty in contem- 
plation of the end of the war, we should now say to the spring- 
wheat farmer, Lou are not entitled to the benefits of the 
guaranty because the war ended before we thought it would.“ 

The full force of the Government’s policy of fixing a maximum 
price did not become effective until September, 1917. As a 
result a large proportion of the winter wheat crop was mar- 
keted at a price above the maximum, and the spring-wheat 
farmer was the principal loser from that policy. Having taken 
away his market and reduced his price far below the price justi- 
fied by the then existing world conditions, having squeezed him 
at one end of the transaction, it is difficult to see any justification 
in now undertaking to squeeze him at the other end. 

The policy of the Government as a whole must be considered 
in determining this question. It will not do to say in contem- 
plation of the entire contract that, having taken advantage of 
that contract as a whole when it was favorable to the Govern- 
ment, to our own consumers, and to our allies, we now propose 
to repudiate it when its terms seem unfavorable. 

We have appropriated something more than $3,000,000,000 for 
the construction of ships, more than one billion of this amount 
has already been charged off, and I am told that eight hundred 
million more will have to be charged off in order that these ships 
may meet the competition of the ships of other countries. It 
has never been proposed that these amounts should be charged 
up either against the people who built the ships or the people 
who will operate the ships, 

We are obligated upon contracts which require us to make 
good the losses between the construction and installation of 
buildings and facilities for the manufacture of war materials 
and the value of those buildings and equipment at the end of 
the war period, and we shall be obliged to make good those con- 
tracts. It has not been suggested that these contracts should be 
repudiated because the war ended before we anticipated that it 
would end, and our liability was therefore greater than we had 
hoped it would be. 

If the repudiation of this contract as it applies to the spring- 
wheat farmer can be justified upon any ground at all—and I do 
not think it can—the political, social, and economic consequences 
incident to such a repudiation far outweigh and will outlast the 
purely temporary and monetary gains which would result from 
it. Again, entirely aside from the justice or equity of repudiat- 
ing our contract with the springsvheat farmer, the physical and 
mechanical difficulties of administering this act and of handling 
the wheat crop of 1919 on a basis of $2.26 a bushel for winter 
wheat and a lesser or different price for spring wheat are abso- 
lutely insurmountable. I venture the assertion that if such a 
policy is written into this bill no man with sufficient ability and 
judgment and knowledge of grain marketing to administer it 
ean be found who will undertake to administer it under such 
conditions. 

I turn now to the discussion of the details of the bill itself 
and the policy which underlies it. 

The committee intentionally refrained from writing into the 
bill any specific method of dealing with the 1919 crop. The com- 
mittee was constrained to adopt this policy because the inde- 
terminate factors which will largely determine the possible meth- 
ods of dealing with that erop can not now be determined with 
sufficient certainty to make it either reasonable or possible to 
write into the bill a specific method of dealing with the situa- 
tion. These indeterminate factors are: First, the size of our own 
crop, which on the basis of the present winter-wheat acreage 
and the expected spring-wheat acreage may be anywhere from 
800,000,000 to 1.275,000,000 bushels; nor is it possible now to 
anticipate the extent or availability of the crops of other ex- 
porting countries. We do not know whether the existing allied 
buying pool will be continued, or whether the Governments of 
England, France, and Italy will continue to buy on Government 
account as distinguished from commercial buying during the 
1919 crop year. We do not know when and under what condi- 
tions the blockade against enemy ports will be lifted, or to what 
extent existing embargoes will be removed or modified. We do 
not know the amount of shipping that will be available for the 
transportation of our own export surplus and that of foreign 
countries, or the rates at which shipping can be secured. If 


these artificial conditions should be lifted and the normal proc- 
esses of trade reestablished; if private finance, both here and 
abroad, should be sufficiently rehabilitated to permit the opera- 
tions of the grain and flour trades; and if in addition our own 
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exports and those of other exporting countries should not be 
larger than the world consumption could take care of, one 
method of dealing with the situation might be adopted; if, on 
the other hand, the artificial conditions continue, it may be 
necessary to adopt an either partially or wholly different plan 
of dealing with the situation. 

I have heretofore discussed the plans which haye been pro- 
posed, and I do not intend to go into them in detail now, but I 
should say that any plan adopted should accomplish the follow- 
ing results: First, it should insure both the winter-wheat and 
the spring-wheat farmer the guaranteed price upon every bushel 
of wheat offered by him in accordance with the terms of the 
guaranty; second, it should give to the American consumer the 
principal product of wheat in the form of flour or bread at a 
price substantially equivalent to its intrinsic value on the basis 
of the world’s supply and demand; third, it should restore the 
grain and flour business to a normal basis of commercial trading 
before the 1st day of June, 1920. The first one of these proposi- 
tions I have already discussed. 

As to the second proposition, the American consumer, compet- 
ing in his labor and production with foreign labor and foreign 
production, should receive under existing conditions of recon- 
struction the principal products of wheat in the form of flour 
and bread on a basis substantially approximating the price at 
which these products are consumed abroad. 

The whole question involved in the administration of the 
legislation under consideration is an economic one. It is not 
` primarily a question of saving the Government against a tem- 
porary financial loss, but a question of getting for the money 
expended the largest possible economic benefits. ‘The most 
economic method of using up any surplus which we may have 
is to get the people of the world to eat it up. One dollar ex- 
pended for wheat flour or wheat bread is equivalent in nutritive 
value to two or three dollars spent for any other foodstuff, and 
eyery dollar spent for wheat products therefore represents an 
economie gain. 

I have in another speech shown that the consumption of wheat 
in this country runs from 3.5 bushels to as high as 7.5 bushels 
per annum per capita. The principal factors in dealing with 
consumption of wheat flour are: First, the existence of in- 
dustrial conditions of employment and wages which permit the 
‘American consumer to buy; and second, the question of price. 
It is apparent, therefore, that if we create artificial conditions 
which prevent the free flow of these products in commerce, if 
industrial conditions of unemployment exist which make it 
Impossible for people to buy, or if the price be higher than is 
justified by existing wage or inductrial conditions, there must 
be a reduction in domestic consumption which implements it- 
self against the accomplishment of the purpose which we seek 
‘to accomplish, and that is the disposition to the best advantage 
of whatever surplus we may haye. 

What I haye said with respect to the second result to be 
accomplished by any plan adopted applies with equal force to 
the third, namely, that such a plan should restore the grain and 
flour business to a normal basis of commercial trading before 
the ist day of July, 1920. 

A consideration of the results in their entirety of the policy 
of a fixed price upon wheat demonstrates what history has here- 
tofore demonstrated in practically every Government, ancient 
and modern, namely, that the theory of governmental price fix- 
ing is an economic fallacy. In the case of wheat, the fixed price 
policy resulted immediately in the destruction of the historical 
relativity between prices of wheat and coarse grains. It 
demonstrates that when you once begin a policy of price fixing 
there is no stopping place; that when you destroy or interfere 
with the law of supply and demand as the principal factor in 
the natural and normal distribution of a product, that you must 
set up in its place a wholly artificial and arbitrary method of 
distribution, and that to maintain this arbitrary and artificial 
method of distribution you must guarantee the commercial 
operator against loss and prohibit him from making gains which 
the normal operations of trade under normal supply and de- 
mand would themselves regulate. It demonstrates that when 
by legislative action, by the setting up of artificial and arbitrary 
means of distribution, you violate the economie law of supply 
and demand, you eventually and inevitably are required to 
pay the penalty for that violation. It is economically desirable 
that this penalty should be liquidated within the limits of the 
term fixed by the guaranty. 

In other words, if the 1919 crop is not on a basis in price 
substantially equivalent to the world's level on June 1, 1920, 
and if at that time there is in the hands of commercial oper- 
ators considerable quantities of wheat or of wheat flour pur- 
chased on the basis of the guaranteed price, we must either con- 
tinue the artificial means and methods which this bill provides 
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for or we must take a further and perhaps greater loss upon 
the surplus still moving in the channels of trade on the basis 
of the guaranteed price. No one can afford to buy wheat on 
the basis of the guaranteed price and sell it on the basis of the 
lower price, either as wheat or as flour. Therefore, when the 
wheat crop of 1920 begins to come on the market the price of 
that crop must be artificially maintained on the basis of the 
present guaranteed price, or the wheat in the channels of trade 
of the 1919 crop must be on the same basis, or substantially the 
same basis, as the new crop, and the channels of normal trade 
must be opened in such a way that the ordinary commercial 
risks can be insured against in the ordinary commercial way. 

To put the proposition in still another form, there is no half- 
way step in dealing with this question. We must either come 
absolutely to a world’s basis or we must continue to maintain’ 
the artificial machinery and restraints necessary to continue 
upon an abnormal fixed-price basis. All of these considerations 
emphasize the necessity of reducing the present abnormal and 
artificial conditions to normal before the Ist of June, 1920. 

It is by no means certain, however, that the turnout of our 
own crop and that of other wheat-exporting countries during 
the crop year 1919-20 will justify a price for consumption much 
below the price represented by the guaranteed price. This 
matter is one entirely of speculation, but it is just as possible 
that we will have an 800,000,000-bushel crop as that we will 
have a 1,250,000,000-bushel crop. Russia, which ordinarily ex- 
ports 175,000,000 bushels in wheat and wheat flour, will proba- 
bly export none at all. Bulgaria and Roumania and Austria- 
Hungary, which ordinarily have considerble export, will proba- 
bly export but very little if any. The crop in France will, in 
all probability, be at least one-fourth smaller than normal. 
India has no export this year and may have none next year. 
If present industrial and political conditions in Argentina con- 
tinue, the export of that country may be a more or less negli- 
gible quantity. Shipping conditions may or may not give us a 
considerable advantage over whatever export Australia may 
have. Indeed, a short world’s crop of wheat is, on the basis of 
factors now known, altogether possible. 

In my opinion, probably not to exceed one-half of the amount 
appropriated by this bill will be required. It is nevertheless 
essential that a sum amply sufficient to meet any condition 
should be provided in order that the necessary natural losses 
incident to the situation shall not be increased by reason of a 
lack of confidence on the part of either the farmer or the trade 
or an inability to finance the crop to the best advantage. 

The committee confined the powers conferred upon the agency 
which the bill authorizes the President to create to the control 
of wheat and wheat flour. I believe the committee acted wisely. 
in adopting this policy. It is admitted by everyone that a 
return to normal conditions at the earliest possible moment is 
desirable, and that the present artificial conditions should not 
under any circumstances be continued beyond the limitation 
fixed by the guaranty for the delivery of this year’s crop. The 
exercise of powers similar to those granted as to wheat and 
wheat flour with reference to other grains and foodstuffs would 
simply mean the creation of new, artificial conditions with inci-- 
dent and consequent losses or profits to those dealing in those 
products and added difficulty in returning to normal conditions. 
We desire, rather, to accelerate the return to normal than to 
invite the creation of new artificial conditions which will of 
necessity retard the return to normal. The sooner we under- 
stand that our present difficulties are largely the result of inter- 
ference with natural economic laws, and the sooner we remove 
the artificial conditions of control and restrictions which the 
war has made necessary, the sooner these difficulties will dis- 
appear. 

In writing this bill the committee has followed the same 
policy which it followed in the original food-control act. That 
policy contemplates that if control is to be exercised over any 
product at all that that control must be complete and absolute 
at every point in the distribution of the product from the time 
it leaves the hands of the producer until it comes into the hands 
of the consumer. Failure to make the control absolute and 
complete at every point simply means that that point becomes 
the point of attack for the speculator and the profiteer. The 
result is a complete failure of your plan of control and distri- 
bution. 

And this particular situation suggests another reason for the 
ndoption of the policy of not extending the powers of this bill 
to other products than wheat and wheat flour. If the power 
were permitted to be exercised as against any other product, 
it would have to be exercised at every point. Besides this, the 
exercise of the power as to another product might require the 
exercise of the power as against a competing product. For in- 
stance, if my memory serves me correctly, we fixed the price of 
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lard. Having fixed the price of lard we were obliged to fix the 


price of a competing product—cottonseed oil. This led us to 
fix the price upon cottonseed meal and the price of a variety 
of other articles and products connected with the food and 
feed products of cotton. Fortunately, no other cereal product 
competes or can compete directly with wheat and wheat flour. 
Singularly enough, the only product which in reality competes 
with wheat flour is potatoes, and potatoes must be very cheap 
indeed to reflect any reduction whatever in the consumption of 
wheat upon anything like a normal basis. 

These considerations justify the confining of the terms of 
this legislation to wheat and wheat flour. 

I want now to discuss very briefly the legal theory upon which 
the bill is based. The food-control act of August 10, 1917, rested 
upon the power of Congress “to declare war, to raise and sup- 
port armies, to provide and maintain a navy, and to make all 
Jaws which should be necessary and proper to carry into execu- 
tion the foregoing power.” In order to make certain the sup- 
port of our Army and the armies of the allies the Government of 
the United States has entered into an obligation with the pro- 
ducers of wheat to pay for wheat produced during the crop 
year 1919 a specific price under fixed conditions. That obliga- 
tion was a valid obligation when it was incurred under the war 
power. The present bill secks to carry out that obligation on 
the one hand, and on the other hand to protect the United States 
against an undue enhancement of its liability under it. The bill 
goes no further than is reasonably necessary to carry out those 
two purposes, both of which it seems to me the Congress has the 
power to carry out under the Constitution. It can not be that 
haying incurred this obligation under the war power the Con- 
gress is now without authority either before or after the declara- 
tion of the termination of war to make good its obligation or to 
protect itself against the undue enhancement of that liability 
even though the exercise of these powers and the accomplish- 
ment of these purposes necessitates a regulation of the conduct 
of individuals, which might not otherwise be within the powers 
of Congress under normal peace conditions. 

It has been frequently held that the powers of Congress touch- 
ing conditions growing out of war do not cease either with the 
cessation of hostilities or with the formal proclamation of the 
signing of a peace treaty. On the contrary, it has been held that 
the power of Congress extends to the doing of those things inci- 
dent to the performance of the obligations incurred under the 
war power and to the creation and regulation of conditions 
growing out of the war. For instance, in the case of San- 
tiago v. Nogeras (214 U. S., 260), it was held that the military 
power continued after the end of the war with Spain until 
Congress had established a civil government in Cuba, and in- 
cluded the power to establish civil or military courts. It was 
held in the case of Rutledge v. Fogg (3 Calder (Tenn.), 554), 
that taxes assessed under military occupation might be col- 
lected after the close of the war. In the case of New Orleans 
v. The Steamship Co. (20 Wall, 387), it was held that a 
contract made during military occupancy might extend beyond 
the end of the war. 

Mr, ANDERSON was given leave to revise and extend his re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Herr]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, while the committee is considering the carrying out of 
the guaranteed price to the wheat growers of the country I 
avant-to call the attention of the committee briefly to the cotton 
situation of the country. The cotton-growing States have not 
asked the Government to come to their rescue with money ; they 
simply ask that the Government take its hands off the exporta- 
tion of cotton to the allied and neutral countries and to let 
them buy cotton in the quantities that they want to buy cotton 
and not in dribblings, as some official of the Government shall 
say how much cotton they may have. I contend now that since 
the war is over and this Government and the allies permit grain 
and other foodstuffs to go to Germany that the cotton producers 
are entitled, at least, to permit Germany and Austria to buy 
2,000,000 bales of cotton—and that is the amount that they 
Wwant—and store that cotton in the United States until the 
‘allied countries say it can move. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, that seems fair to me. If the Congress is called 
upon now to make a guaranty to the wheat growers, with some 
of the wheat not yet planted, it does seem to me that Congress 
can take this embargo off of this great American product. 
To-day the foreign countries need and want 8,000,000 bales of 
American cotton. They have already consumed two and one- 
half million bales of this crop. Our own mills have already con- 
sumed 3,000,000 bales of this crop, and there are less than 6,000,- 
000 bales in the United States, with a demand for 6,000,000 bales 
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more than we have. Now, gentlemen, is it fair to hold this 
cotton back and to permit foreign spinners and foreign cotton 
merchants to form a conspiracy, such as I charge they have, 
and as cotton producers and factors all through the cotton belt 
charge that they have, to beat down the price of this cotton, 
4,000,000 bales of which are still in the hands of the producers, 
and they hold it hard and fast because the price has been beaten 
down far below the cost of production? Is it right, I say, to 
permit an American institution to stand here, like the New, 
York Cotton Exchange, to be used by foreign cotton spinners 
and merchants to hammer down the price of this produce held 
for a living profit in the hands of the American farmer? 

Gentlemen, as I said here before, the sons of these men fought 
through this war and many of them fell on the fields of France, 
and I think that they are entitled to have this Government 
take its hands off of the cotton produced in the United States 
and permit it to go freely to these countries. [Applause.] I 
think they are entitled to ask this Congress, when it is voting 
money to keep up a guaranteed price on wheat, that it shall 
investigate the New York and the New Orleans cotton ex- 
changes and see just what is going on in those exchanges. 

Let me show you, Look at this stuff I hold in my hand, 
and which is being tendered on contracts, it is charged, on 
the New York Cotton Exchange. Look at these bolls I have 
in this bottle [exhibiting], That is a boll before it is open. 
In that shape frost strikes it, kills the boll, kills the fiber, and 
now they dry those things out and run it through a thrashing 
machine and gin that stuff and tender the lint made out of it, it 
is said, on the New York Cotton Exchange. Now, gentlemen, is 
that fair to producer or spinner? 

This is cotton [exhibiting]. It is good cotton—middling cot- 
ton. You can see the great difference between these grades, 
I ask you if it is fair to permit these people on the exchange 
to make a contract on the basis of middling and then when the 
contract matures, tender stuff like this in settlement? You re- 
fuse to take it and they settle the difference with you in money, 
between the various grades they make. And you say the dif- 
ference between the middling grade and that of strict low mid- 
dling is $4 on the bale, and they will tell you, “Oh, no; it is 
75 or it is 85 cents.“ They not only fail to tender you spin- 
able cotton, but they will rob you in the money settlement of 
the contract. Are we going to permit that practice to con- 
tinue? 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman means that they arbitrarily fix 
the differentials between the stuff like that and real cotton? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The money difference in the value of the 
grades, yes. Thousands of contracts are bought and sold where 
delivery is never intended on the part of either party, and the 
buyer is at their mercy and there is no remedy for him at all, 
So they rob you going and coming. They do not fulfill con- 
tracts with real cotton on the exchange. I reassert on this 
floor that the New York Cotton Exchange has not delivered 
to spinners in 12 months 100,000 bales of actual cotton out of a 
crop of 11,300,000 bales, the last crop. What legitimate pur- 
pose does it serve? Are we going to permit that exchange to 
continue its existence when, through processes of pure gambling, 
it is beating down the price of the produce that the farmer is 
holding for a living profit? 

The producer is not selling cotton. He is going to continue 
to hold it hard and fast. We are going to hold 4,000,000 bales 
of it. The bankers, merchants, and farmers of the cotton- 
growing States are united as never before, and they are holding 
about 4,000,000 bales of cotton. Why? Because they say they. 
planted it and worked and advanced money on cotton on the 
basis of 30 cents and above a pound, and that it cost 25 cents a 
pound to produce the crop of 1918. It has cost more by far than 
any crop that they ever produced. If it had not been for that 
they would have sold it long ago, but they can not afford to sell 
it under 30 cents. It would bankrupt the South. While we are 
holding it hard and fast we ask the Government that we love to 
to take its hands off of cotton, and let Spain have all the cotton 
she wants, and let Japan have all the cotton she wants, and 
let France have all that she wants, and not hold it back and 
dribble it out while foreign spinners and speculators in a com- 
bination with some of our spinners both North and South are 
using the exchange to rob the farmer who is holding his cotton 
for a living profit. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, is it fair? Is it right? Is it just? Now, they. 
are driving us to this. Let me say to my western friends, we 
have bought from you $800,000,000 worth of mules and horses. 
We buy from you millions and millions of dollars’ worth of 
meat and wheat and corn every year. Now, we have got to 
plant spring wheat and come in under the guaranteed price, 
because we could not afford, if we could, to make a big crop of 
cotton this year. We are going to reduce our acreage; we are 
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going to cut it down until we will not make more than 8,000,000 
bales. The farmers know the cotton supply is short and will 
be for two or three years, and they figure that if they produce 
but 8,000,000 bales it will go to 60 cents this fall and maybe 75 
cents, which will bring $2,400,000,000 and 12,000,000 bales at 
30 cents will bring $1,800,000,000—$600,000,000 less than an 
8,000,000-bale crop. That is the situation that is confronting us. 

We are driven to diversified farming of every kind. We have 
got to produce the stuff that we are buying from you, the west- 
ern farmers of our country. We are driven to this course 
because the gambling exchange, that has no stuff to deliver on 
a contract, with the use of the chalk mark and the money back 
of the wild speculator, writes down the price of cotton day 
after day. 

Let me call this to your attention: Cotton in-the spot market 
in the South is worth 27 and 28 cents a pound. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman two 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 

nized for two minutes more. 
Mr. HEFLIN. The spot market, about 28 cents. Get that. 
And the future price 23 cents. Did you ever hear of anything 
like that? A difference of $25 a bale. It is unnatural, inex- 
eusable, and indefensible. It is a gambling transaction, pure 
and simple, Do you know what it ought to be? If the spot 
market is 27, the future market, if it is an honest market, 
would be 28}. Why? Because you have got to count the freight 
rate on the cotton from the local market to the exchange. That 
makes the difference. This exchange reverses that situation, 
and it is a gambling transaction. 

But the future exchanges tell us that we can not get along 
without them. They used to tell us that about the bar rooms, 
that business would be dull and the town would die if we did 
not have a bar room on every corner. We have driven them out, 
and every town in the South where we formerly had them is 
more prosperous than ever before. [Applause.] They tell us 
we have to have future grain and cotton exchanges. We will 
not have them if they are going to be used to rob the cotton 
producers of the South and the grain growers of the West. 

We are asking, through the Caraway resolution, for the op- 
portunity to investigate the cotton exchanges. Is not that a 
fair request, gentlemen? We want to find ont exactly what is 
going on in these exchanges. Nobody should object to that. 
Let me show you, before I get through, a telegram that I want 
to read to you which I received from New York this morning. 
I will not read this firm’s name, because I have not that per- 
mission, but I hope to use these gentlemen as witnesses later on. 
Listen: 

New York, N. Y., February 20, 1919. 

Have read extracts of your speech in the Journal of Commerce. Can 
give you details which will amaze you. Will gladly come to Washington 
on receipt of your telegram. Accept expressions of our appreciation 
for your helpful assistance. 

Gentlemen, here is a telegram from the exchange seat. They 
say they can give details that will amaze me, If they can 
amaze me, with what I know about their transactions, then 
there must be “something rotten in Denmark.” [Applause.] 
I make this appeal to you, that you give us an investigating 
committee to investigate these exchanges and take the embargo 
off of cotton and help the cotton farmer to receive the price that 
will give him a profit. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman-from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hurchixsox] 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, in the short time allot- 
ted to me I want to talk on the necessity of this legislation. 

When the food-control bill of 1917 was under discussion and 
finally passed we were at war and our Nation faced a crisis 
that looked dark and serious. 

One of the first things we were called upon to do was to in- 
crease production of food supplies, especially wheat, to take 
care of the requirements of our allies and ourselves. 

In the year 1917 we produced 656,000,000 bushels; in 1918, 
stimulated by the guaranty price authorized by the food-control 
act, we produced 917,000,000 bushels. Of that crop we have 
used, in consumption, seed requirements, and exports in wheat 
and flour, over 600,000,000 bushels; and a few days ago, when 
Mr. Julius Barnes, president of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, appeared before our committee at the hearing on this 
bill, he told us there remains about 300,000,000 bushels, which, 
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after our own needs for the balance of the crop year are sup- 
plied, will leave a surplus, practically all of which has been 
contracted for, and that we will enter the new crop with very 
little, if any, carry over. 

Should we have a crop no larger than last year, the appropri- 
ation carried in this bill will not be needed, while on the other 
hand, if the yield is as large as estimated, this bill will provide 
the machinery for handling the situation. 

We are told there are nearly 50,000,000 acres of winter wheat 
planted and the soil prepared and ready for the planting of 
25,000,000 acres of spring wheat, which, with favorable grow- 
ing and harvesting conditions, will give us a total wheat crop 
of from one to one and a half billion bushels. 

Of course, this is an estimated crop, but if the yield should 
actually be that great, by the passage of this bill we will be in 
a position to carry out our contract with the producer, provide 
the consumer with bread on the basis of the world wheat price, 
and at the same time protect the National Treasury. 

On September 2, 1918, our President, under the authority of 
the food-control act, issued a proclamation guaranteeing to the 
producer for u period ending June 1, 1920, a fixed price on 
wheat of certain grades delivered to specific primary markets, 
and it is this obligation, thus created, that must be carried out 
to the last letter. 

The provisions of this bill are confined to wheat and wheat 
flour, and authorizes the President or his agents to buy, sell, and 
deal in these commodities only, thereby releasing all other food 
products to be regulated by the law of supply and demand. 

To those who may object to the President having authority to 
handle this proposition, I would like to insert right here a pact 
of the speech I made on June 20, 1917, regarding the same pro- 
vision in the food-control act: 

There will undoubtedly be some objections to the unlimited authority 
given to our President 2 this bill, but such ee is to be used 
only when the situation is such that conditions make it necessary for 
him to act, and at such times he should have power to use ev 
sible resource for the control and regulation of the food and 
plies of the country. 

To those who make such objections I might add that the authority 
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This has been proven to be absolutely true. Also what I said 
regarding section 14 of that bill, the provision which makes this 
legislation necessary: 

This section means the establishing of minimum prices, a practice 
to which I am strongly oroe as I do not think any farmer or £5 
ducer, after seriously considering the situation, will desire it, nor 1 
think we ought to empower the President to fix duties on importations 
if we could. 

To offset any fear as to the outcome of this bill, it is interest- 
ing to note that, under the food-control act, there was organized 
a Grain Corporation, with Mr. Julius Barnes as president. We 
appropriated $150,000,000, and the Government subscribed for 
all the stock, and I am reliably informed that the Grain Corpo- 
ration will return all of this appropriation, and after paying 
the expenses incident to the work they have performed, will 
have a handsome surplus to present to the Treasury, providing, 
of course, unforeseen losses do not occur between now and June 
1, 1919, when that corporation will cease business. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield to answer a question? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes; I will answer. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman stated that if 
this bill passed the producer would be protected, the miller 
would be protected, the Treasury would be protected, and that 
the consumer would obtain his wheat at the world's price, Will 
the gentleman please tell us a little more about that if it does 
not upset his argument? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON, 
through. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. All right. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON, If the crop this year is no larger than 
that of 1918, with the same kind of management it will not cost 
the Government anything to carry out their guaranty, and if we 
should have 400,000,000 or 500,000,000 bushels of wheat more 
than our requirements it may cost the billion dollars appro- 
priated, or even more; but that will be a good investment, for 
had the war continued we would have saved this appropriation 
and spent several billion dollars for equipment aud supplies, be- 
sides sacrificing the lives of thousands of our boys. 

Mr. Chairman, I think from the fact that we are privileged 
te cancel this obligation with money rather than the lives of our 
brave citizens we hate reason to thank our Heavenly Father. 

Your committee has given much thought and serious consid- 
eration to this bill and have prepared it with three objects in 
view—first, our contract with the producer; second, an effort 
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to give the consumer his bread on the basis of the world price; 
and, third, to protect the National Treasury so far as the situa- 
tion will permit, and I feel that the measure should have the sup- 
port of every Member of this House. rae 

Now, I will be glad to arswer the gentleman’s question if he 
will state it again. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman stated again 
in his wind-up that the consumer would get his bread at the 
world's price. I am interested in that because I come from a con- 
suming constituency, which is very much interested in this bill. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I will say that if the crop is not over 
$00,000,000 or 1,000,000,000 the price will be maintained by the 
demand, but if there is more than that, and the crop should be 
400,000,000 or 500,000,000 more, they will have to reduce the 
price. This bill gives the Grain Corporation or the a gency the 
power to sell for any price it wants to to meet the world s price. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Suppose the price in Europe 
is $1.25 and the guaranteed price in Philadelphia is $2.39, how 
is the consumer in the United States going to get the world's 
price? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. The Grain Corporation or the agency 
will have the power to meet the exigency of $1.25. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. So the Treasury will pay the 
difference? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON, The Treasury will pay the difference. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Treasury will stand the 
difference between the world’s price and the guaranteed price 
in the United States? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. If we had not some agency to con- 
trol the situation, probably some one would come in and break 
the price, so that under this regulation the Treasury and the 
consumer and the producer are protected. They are all pro- 
tected under this legislation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, this is a liqui- 
dation bill. The Government found it necessary to contract in 
advance for the growing of a wheat crop. The same necessity 
required similar action in-the United Kingdom and in France. 
Now, we face a situation where a loss to the Treasury may be 
sustained. How much will it be and how shall we meet it? 
Various plans have been suggested. Some have thought that 
the Government should guarantee certain prices for the produc- 
tion of certain coarse grain in order to reduce the quantity of 
wheat. The objection to that plan is that no one can forecast 
where it would lead us to. It might cost more to liquidate such 
a guaranty than to clean up upon the wheat contract. Besides, it 
would be interfering with another line of production. The Goy- 
ernment, to my mind, made a mistake in interfering with the mar- 
keting of wheat, and we should avoid making a similar mistake. 

Others, Mr. Chairman, think the wheat price can be main- 
tained for export at the $2.26 level by giving the control of the 
exportation of fats to the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion as a club. Undoubtedly the price could be maintained that 
way, but the cure might be worse than the disease. If the 
Grain Corporation were to impose an embargo on meats, or even 
threaten one, it might create, and doubtless would create, a dis- 
turbance in the live-stock market which might be disastrous to 
the shippers of live stock, without any corresponding benefits to 
the consumers. Our exports of fats greatly exceed in volume the 
exports of wheat. No; it will not do to give the power to con- 
trol wheat, butter, and cheese exports. It would be like jump- 
ing out of the frying pan into the fire. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we shall act wisely if we confine this 
legislation to the one purpose of liquidating the contract with 
the wheat farmers, making it as simple and interfering as little 
as possible with other lines of industry. 

The bill is direct, simple in its terms, and to the point. Sec- 
tion 1 declares an emergency to exist, thus fortifying it against 
attack upon constitutional grounds. Section 2 empowers the 
President to create the agency or agencies for carrying the act 
into effect. Section 3 authorizes the President to buy wheat 
at not less than the guaranteed price and thereafter to buy 
and sell wheat and wheat flour at such other prices as he may 
deem necessary. This section also authorizes the securing of 
adequate storage, including granaries upon the farms, and also 
to take such steps and to make such arrangements as may be 
necessary to protect millers, wholesalers, and retailers who pur- 
chase in carload lots against loss by reason of abnormal changes 
in the market price. The Food Administration officials claim 
that it is necessary to assure a continuous and adequate flow of 


wheat and wheat flour in the channels of trade, particularly in 
the large commercial centers. Section 4 is the same wording 
as the section in the food-production act in respect to closing 
the exchanges as to future trading in wheat. Five is the licens- 
ing section, and is a necessary part of the machinery to handle 
the 1919 crep in accordance with the guaranty. Section 6 
confers the power to prevent the importation of wheat during 
the emergency. Section 7 fixes penalties for the violation of 
the provisions of the act. Section 8 appropriates $1,000,000,000 
to carry out the provisions of the act, and section 9 provides 
that an itemized statement of all receipts and disbursements 
must be filed with Congress. The bill confers all necessary, 
powers to handle this year’s wheat crop in a businesslike way, 
and without mixing it up with other commodities, however de- 
sirable that might appear to some. 

Mr. John M. Anderson, president of the Equity Cooperative 
Exchange, a large and successful commission organization of 
St. Paul, owned by farmers, says, in a letter to me: 


Our dairy people will, of course, want that the wheat will be ground in 
this country, thus leaving them the 8 Therefore we feel 
that the wheat should be handled in such a way as to give the farmers 
the poe promised and at the same time enable American millers to 
grind the wheat and sell the by-products at home. 


Some Members have suggested to me that the guaranty ought 
not apply to wheat from land not yet seeded. There are sev- 
eral reasons why that is not the correct yiew. I shall mention 
some of them: x - 

1. There is already a large portion of the acreage which 
was plowed last fall and is now ready for the seed. The 
farmers had to pay very high wages for plowmen, as high as 
$5 and $6 per day, plus board and lodging, or a total cost of 
from $6 to $7 per day. Mr. Ford requires the consumer of his 
automobiles to pay his common labor $6 per day. Why should 
not the farmer have the same privilege in producing wheat, 
especially when he has been forced to pay such wages. This 
would mean higher prices for wheat, but is it not quite be- 
lievable that wheat has always been too low in price? 

la. If a high standard of living is to be maintained through- 
out our country, the farmer is as much entitled to consid- 
eration as anyone else. Statistics show that the average upon 
the farms is not at all equal to that in the towns and cities. 
A home with all modern conveniences is a rare thing upon 
the farms, and in some of the States there are 62 farms out 
of 100 where there are no privies of any kind. 

2. Many of the farmers in the West lost all the way from 
one to three wheat crops during the past three years. 

3. The wheat guaranty should be looked upon as a three- 
year contract under which the Government forced the farmers 
to sell the wheat grown during 1917 and 1918 at prices much 
below the market value, and now, to even up, should see that 
they have a chance to even wp. On a three-year average the 
farmers are losers. 

4. The wheat guaranty was based on No. 1 hard spring 
wheat. Those very words were contained in the President's 
proclamation. : ö 

Some Members have asked me whether the interests of the 
consumers would be adversely affected by this legislation. I 
do not think so. Not a single consumer appeared before our 
committee during the hearings, and no one claimed to speak 
for them excepting some grain dealers, who made much of the 
rights of the consumers; but some of us thought their real 
purpose was to have us permit gambling in wheat. A differ- 
ence of $1 per bushel in the price of wheat increases the cost 
to the consumer a little over 1 cent per day for each indi- 
vidual, which is a very small increase, considered against the 
advantages which come by reason of such increased cost. I 
am speaking now with particular reference to the laboring 
man. The increased cost of wheat just referred to spells pros- 
perity for the wheat growers, and that prosperity in turn 
means prosperity for the whole country, and particularly the 
workers in the cities. 

Mr. Chairman, to my mind many people are borrowing 
trouble as to how this year’s crop of wheat is going to be dis- 
posed of. To begin with, the wheat bins in Europe are low, 
and in some portions there is hunger and famine. The stock 
of wheat in our own country at this time, we have been assured. 
by Mr. Barnes, president of the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation, is considerably below the normal. He assures us 
that on June 1 we will begin the crop year of 1919 with consid- 
erably less than the usual carry over. And this, you will 
understand, is in spite of the fact that most of the year we 
were seeking to conserve the supply of wheat. Until the armi- 
stice was signed, it was the policy of the Grain Corporation to 
have as many substitutes for wheat used as possible and to 
conserve the supply of wheat in every way possible. In spite 
of this, the carry over on June 1, out of a bumper crop raised 
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hast year, will be below the normal. Mr. Barnes, who recently 
returned from a visit to European countries, in addition to the 
‘statistical knowledge open to the ordinary investigator, has 
had the benefit of personal observations made in the chief 
importing wheat countries of Europe. I believe a careful read- 
‘ing of his testimony will convince any fair-minded man that 
It is exceedingly unlikely that the amount of wheat which we 
shall export from the United States will exceed 200,000,000 
bushels, and it may be that for that amount of wheat, or even 
for considerably more than that amount, there is likely to be 
an active demand in Europe. Indeed, a fair reading of Mr. 
Barnes’s testimony convinces one that that is more than likely 
to be true, If so, there will be no loss in handling the crop; 
‘and if these forecasts made by Mr. Barnes are inaccurate, it 
seems unlikely that the loss which the Treasury will be called 
‘upon to stand will be more than, say, $250,000,000. 

There is another feature which ought to be considered, and 
that is that if it is found that we have a surplus of wheat to 
carry over at the end of the 1919 crop year our farmers are 
likely to greatly reduce their wheat acreage in anticipation 
of the effect which such a surplus may have on the price of 
the 1920 crop. The farmers are intelligent and are paying 
more attention to these marketing problems than ever before. 
For that reason, even if there should be a surplus to carry 
over at the end of the 1919 crop year the Grain Corporation 
may be able to dispose of it without exporting it, by reason of 
needs in the United States during 1920 caused by a shorter 
wheat acreage. And may I say also that in addition to the 
economic reason which will appeal to the farmers under the 
circumstances indicated to reduce their wheat acreage they will 
doubtless have the added reason of advice in that direction 
from the Department of Agriculture. It will be the duty under 
this bill for the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with the 
agency handling the 1919 wheat crop; and under the circum- 
stances suggested the Secretary of Agriculture will doubtless 
make a campaign against seeding to wheat in the fall of 1919 
and the spring of 1920. It is much easier, as everyone knows, to 
bring about a reduced production than to bring about a surplus. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill gives power to the President to resell 
wheat at a lower price than the guaranteed price, which right 
will be exercised in the improbable eyent that the world price 
is lower than the guaranteed price. I am glad this provision 
is in the bill, for the reason that at the end of the 1919 crop 
year we will know to what extent, if any, the farmers have 
received a bonus over the market price. I predict that the 
1919 wheat crop will be resold either for the guaranteed price 
or at a price little below the guaranteed price, and the people 
of our country and our allies will be under obligation to the 
farmers for having sold their crops of 1917 and 1918 at very 
much below the prices which would have obtained had the 
Government not controlled the price. 

To my mind there is every reason why the officials appointed 
by the President to carry out the purposes of this act shall take 
hold of the big proposition of handling the wheat crop of 1919 
upon the theory that it will not only be bought at the guaranty 
price but also sold at the guaranty price; and I want to assure 
every man in this House who is interested in maintaining the 
present standards of living, of maintaining present scales of 
wages, that if the Government stands firmly in the position of 
maintaining wheat prices it will be a big influence toward 
stabilizing values of all products; and this will be particularty 
true as an influence in maintaining the wages of workingmen 
in all occupations. Reconstruction is a much abused word. We 
get letters and editorials calling upon Congress for reconstruc- 
tion legislation, in most instances without stopping to indicate 
what the character of the legislation shall be or even naming 
the subjects of such legislation. To my mind, for the most 
part reconstruction legislation should be of a simple character, 
such as this bill before the House, which deals directly with 
the question of carrying out the Government's contract with the 
farmers in a businesslike way. If the bill is passed and is 
carried out in the spirit in which it is passed, it will help to 
make prosperous farmers and it will do more than anything 
else I know of to stabilize the wages of workingmen in the 
towns and cities and assure them of continuous employment. 


So I venture to say that, in addition to being a liquidation 


bill, this is also the most important reconstruction bill pending 
in Congress, 

If you want to help knock the bottom out of business, if you 
want to cut the heart out of labor, the way to do it is to cut 
the guaranteed price for wheat in the middle. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman las expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. SreeNxerson] 15 minutes. - 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be notified when 
I have occupied 12 minutes. 


When the Government fixed the price of wheat we provided in 
the food law for the agencies through which that was to be 
done. The Government provided ample power not only to keep 
the price down, but to prevent it from going up, thereby pro- 
tecting the consumer of bread and also protecting the grower of 
the grain from receiving a less price. 

It is said, and said truly, that one of the motives for this 
legislation was the stimulation of wheat production, which was 
of vital necessity in winning the war. Now, the proposition is 
to make good the guaranty of the President for the 1919 wheat 
crop, The representatives of the administration went before 
the committee of Congress and asked substantially that the 
same power which was vested in the Food Administration and 
given to the Grain Corporation be continued during this coming 
year, not only to control the price of wheat but other food prod- 
ucts, for the reason, as explained by Mr. Barnes, chairman of the 
United States Food Administration Grain Corporation, in his 
testimony, that the so-called world price is nonexistent. He re- 
peated time and again—and gave the reasons for that state- 
ment—that there is no such thing to-day, and will not be in the 
next 12 months, as a world price as generally understood in com- 
mercial terms, because the buying of wheat has been concentrated 
in Government agencies abroad. They are so depleted in financial 
means that they can not buy without Government financing of 
operations. In other words, they have got to sell bonds either to 
this Government or to private individuals here in order to estab- 
lish credit with which to pay for the grain. In addition to that, 
the Government controls the tonnage upon the seas, so that 
transportation of these articles from the United States to 
Europe can not be carried on without the cooperation of the 
Governments of Europe. 

On the subject he said at the hearing: 

“I must protest with all the energy I have against the recogni- 
tion in legislation of the fallacy that under present conditions 
there can be demonstrated ‘a world price.’ Prior to the war, 
when the transportation channels of the world were open, when 
finance was ample to care for international exchange, when 
buyers and sellers were free to supply their demands, on the one 
hand, and to offer their products, on the other, without the re- 
straint now present as to transport and finance, there was much 
to be said as to the soundness of a world price. With all mar- 
kets open freely for trading the general tendency of price prob- 
ably fairly reflected the legitimate influences of supply and 
demand. Minor fluctuations were made by investors and specu- 
lators in attempting to anticipate the factors that govern supply 
and demand, such as crop deterioration in some section of the 
world—and a crop is exposed to growing influences somewhere 
in the world every day in the year—or such factors as a better 
appreciation of the actual supply or the actual consumption in 
the world, or the influence on consumption which a higher or a 
lower price level had created; but to deliberately propose that 
we shall recognize a price made in Liverpool, under present con- 
ditions, is national folly. The large markets of the central em- 
pires are closed at present, and inability to pay may keep them 
closed to our surplus or largely restricted. 

“The natural consumption of all peoples abroad is affected by 
tonnage restriction, which will not be entirely overcome for 
many months or years. That natural consumption is also 
affected by governmental policies, which again reflect their 
international finance needs. The desire of certain peoples for 
wheat products to eat may be curtailed and influenced by a gov- 
ernmental policy that can not provide at the source of supply 
the finance to make such purchase as the individual peoples may 
desire to make. Therefore, I repeat, that there is no world price 
level, in the sense of fairly and soundly reflecting the natural 
play between the laws of supply and demand. 

“ More than that, it is a power we can not contemplate dele- 
gating to any other government that a price level subject to the 
control of that interested buyer shall be the basis for the mar- 
keting of any of our product. For instance, the food needs of the 
three close allies, of United Kingdom, France, and Italy, for im- 
ports of wheat will run at not less than 10,000,000 tons, and per- 
haps as much as 12,000,000 tons annually. Of this quantity the 
colonies of the British Empire can not soundly be expected to 
furnish over half. Yet that half, being under their influence, can 
be so used as to establish the price level on which under any 
definitely committed policy we must furnish the other half, and 
I protest that America shall not place the power to.name the 
value on its products in the hands of any concentrated buying 
agency, no matter how friendly. Whatever legislation is passed 
do not write in the statute any recognition of this method of 
making prices on our products.” 

For this reason prices that were formerly fixed by supply 
and demand as estimated by the merchants do no longer 
operate. I should have liked to have seen the recommenda- 
tions of the administration in regard to this bill granted, 
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They are not granted in full for the reason explained here 
by the members of the committee, that they want to secure 
as far as possible to the consumer of bread in this country a 
similar price to that which would be given to consumers in for- 
eign lands in case we had as large a crop as has been estimated. 
That is a very laudable object, but it seems to me that it is short- 
sighted, because this abnormal amount of two hundred or three 
hundred million bushels of exportable surplus they say we will 
get if we have a good yield is not to be expected again, and why? 
Because no farmer under the present prices of labor, machinery, 
and the expense of raising wheat can possibly raise wheat for less 
than $2 a bushel on the farm. That is the price he is getting new. 

Gentlemen talk about $2.26 a bushel. The Department of 
Agriculture itself estimates the price of wheat at $2 on the 
farm. The farmer has to haul the grain to the station, which 
costs 10 cents a bushel, and he can not haul over 50 bushels to 
a load, and it takes one day to do it. So it costs $5 to haul 50 
bushels of wheat to a load. Then he has to pay the local elevator 
charge for putting it in the cars, and when he sends it to the 
terminal market at Minneapolis or Duluth or Chicago there is 
2 per cent charge in addition, and then the switching charges 
and inspection charges in addition. So that the 26 cents is more 
than consumed in the charges that are imposed upon the wheat 
from the time it leaves the farm until it gets to the terminal 
market, where the prices are fixed. It is therefore incontestable 
that the price to the farmers is $2 a bushel. Very well. 

It can be demonstrated to a certainty that it can not under 
present conditions be produced for less. There are many risks 
‘in raising wheat. If you, by stimulating production, have se- 
cured two hundred or three hundred million bushels surplus 
this year, and you should bear down the price, by not taking 
care of the surplus, to $1.25, the result would be that the follow- 
ing year there would be an underproduction of wheat. It would 
not pay the farmers to raise more than six or seven hundred 
million bushels. They would put in the land that was most 
suitable for the production of wheat and leave the other lands 
fallow or put in other crops. So if you should by any manner 
of means secure $1.25 wheat for the next year you would possi- 
bly get a little cheaper bread, and I will show you how much in 
a minute. But the following year the price would go up to 
where it is now. These things balance themselves, and you 
would only be doing a shortsighted injustice to the farmer if 
you did not pay him a price equal to this guaranty. 

But even if you do pay him the guaranteed price, and the 
Government loses a billion dollars, the farmers and all other 
people will have to contribute that much in taxes. Then where 
are you? You are a loser to that amount. The gentlemen who 
are so zealous in representing the consumer, as they call it, are 
basing their arguments upon false reasoning. They argue, for 
instance, that wheat was $1.25 a bushel before the war, and 
that a pound loaf sold for 5 cents. They conclude that if you 
ean get back to $1.25 wheat, a loaf of bread will be sold again 
for 5 cents. They overlook the fact that the part of the cost 
of the loaf that goes to the farmer is a very small fraction of 
the retail charge, for the reason that the journey from the farm 
to the elevator, to the commission merchant, to the miller, the 
transportation by rail, which transportation charges have been 
increased about one-third, and the miller’s expenses are all 
greater, and the wages are higher. Bakers’ wages have gone 
up about 100 per cent, and everybody that handles the bread 
until it reaches the private consumer gets more and he will 
continue to get more than he did before the war. 

Take, for instance, the price of bread in Washington. I have 
gone to several bakers and grocers that retail bread, and what 
do I find? The biggest baking company in Washington—and 
they all agree—says that out of a barrel of good flour you can 
make 800 pound-loaves of bread. That wholesaled to the deal- 
ers for 8 cents, and if it is a Vienna loaf it weighs 14 ounces 
and retails for 10 and 11 cents. If it is a 12-ounce loaf it 
retails for 8 cents. That is to-day. Ncw, if you collect 10 
cents a pound for bread, retail price, a barrel of flour is worth 
$30 in bread. The fact is, that 17 per cent of the wheat is 
feed—and the consumer of bread does not pay for that—so 
there is only $1.66 of the part that goes into the flour from a 
bushel of wheat which the bread dealer pays that goes to the 
farmer. That means in a barrel of flour the farmer gets for 
his labor $7.50 and the bread is sold for $30. If you cut the 
price to $1 he will get $3.75 for what makes a barrel of flour. 
That would mean that if the farmer produced the wheat for 
nothing, if you took it from him without paying a cent, all the 
difference it would make to the retailer, the man who buys 
the bread, or even the man who buys the flour in small sacks 
and who pays for it 73 or 8 cents a pound, would be only 23 
cents on a loaf, That is what you would save the consumer. 
If you make him sell it for $1 instead of $2, you would save 
1 cent a loaf. The quarter of a cent would be absorbed by the 


dealer. That 1 cent goes to pay the farmer for his labor, seed, and 
expenses, and do you tell me that the laboring man, for instance, 
the railroad employee, whose wages have been increased from 
four to six and seven hundred dollars a year, because of the high 
cost of living, is not going to be willing to pay the other man, 
who is also a laborer and who does not work only eight hours 
a day, but from daylight till dark, the 1 cent extra on the loaf? 
What did he get the increase in wages for? Was it not be- 
cause of the high cost of living? Let us examine the table. 


Railroad wage increases. 


Before Government 


After Government 


control. control, 
Crossing flagmen...........---- 
Baggagemen.......... sack 
Drawbridge deckhand . 
Drawbridge watchman 
Drawbridge operator 
Freight house watehman 
Ticket clerk and telegraph 

tor. : 

Ticket cler e $72.80 per month........ $122.11 per month. 
Porters and janitors... --..| $71.28 per month........ $138.19 per month, 
Office bop $8 per week. $13.40 per week. 
Station agent feat = $98.28 per | $182 to $200 per month 
Gar repairer, blacksmith....... $5.22 per dap p $9.52 per day. 
Plain carmen........ 3 $4.02 per day............ $8.12 per day, 


Now that he has got the increase, will he refuse to pay for 
that extra cost of living? Is that logic? I believe the laborer 
will continue to receive the higher wages. I hope he will; but 
if he does the farmer must also have a corresponding compen- 
sation. I have heard gentlemen here on the floor representing 
great production districts—like the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moors] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCur- 
LocH]—say they want the bread and flour at the world price, and 
then they will probably turn around and want protection upon 
everything they produce in their own districts. That is con- 
sistency for you. [Applause.] 

They want the farmer to work in competition with the peon 
laborer of Argentina, or the cheap labor elsewhere, but they 
want high protection—high as the skies—for what they produce 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio. That is the logic of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman 
to grant me five minutes more. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield five minutes more. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; I will not yield; the gentleman 
can answer in his own time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The statement is entirely un- 
warranted. Nothing has been said to provoke such a discussion. 

Mr. STEENERSON. There is the man who talks about repre- 
senting the consumer. Take the speculator and the miller. 
They want to get control of the price of wheat and bleed the 
Government. That is what they want. Here is a letter from a 
miller that says: 

Moreover, there will be insured intense dissatisfaction upon the part 
of the consuming classes in this country because of their being compelied 
to pay a higher price for flour than the consumer in a foreign land. 

The consuming classes! Who are they? I once read an ab- 
surd novel about a secret society to which everybody belonged; 
and here is a class of people who consume wheat. Well, who 
does not—from the baby in its mother’s arms up to the old man, 
eyerybody consumes wheat, There is no such thing as a con- 
suming class. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. And I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that there was not a consumer who ap- 
peared before the committee, and the only ones who assumed to 
speak for them were the grain dealers. 

Mr. STEENERSON, That is true. The apostles who preached 
on behalf of the consuming public were the grain dealers. Tama 
consumer and so are you. The average consumption of flour is 
one barrel per capita. If you impose a tax of 1 cent on the loaf 
in the United States, you impose on the consumers, all of the peo- 
ple, $300,000,000 ; but if you give it to them for 1 cent less you save 
that $300,000,000, but you impose a tax of a billion dollars on the 
people; that is, $10 per capita. You are fond of levying taxes; 
therefore, you want to absolutely throw away $700,000,000 because 
of the fun of taxing the people and paying it back to the farmer, 
That is the kind of management that is back of this proposition. 
I say to you that the farmer is as much of a laborer as any man 
working in a factory. No factory laborer will go before the 
public and claim that the farmer is not a laborer, when he 
knows that the farmer works early and late, and that his wife 
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gets up before daylight to cook the meals for the hands that 
raise the grain, plant it, and harvest it. There is no eight-hour 
day on the farm. Will it be said that these men who get double 
the wages they did before because they are going to pay a higher 
cost of living are now going to refuse to pay that cost because 
they say they want the world’s price? But there is no such thing 
as the world’s price. The result would be that you would turn it 
over to the grain speculators and the millers, and they would 
manipulate the surplus of wheat so that they would get it all in 
at $1.25 and then sell it for $2.50. 

That is the secret of the whole movement. Whether you 
impose it on the consumer or take it out of them in taxes is 
about an even thing, only you tax more than you do through the 
form of charging a reasonable price for the wheat. I am in 
favor of a bill which would give the President of the United 
States ample authority. I believe that this bill properly man- 
aged would not increase the cost of living to the man who eats 
the bread, and that is a very small item. If you go down in the 
restaurant of this House, as in many restaurants down town, 
and buy meat, they give you the bread for nothing. The men who 
advocate this theory of helping the consumer by reducing this 
small fraction of price on the barrel of flour are as ridiculous as 
the man who advocates cutting down the price of iron ore, which 
sells at the mine for $3, to $2, because he wants to cheapen the 
price of sewing needles, or of reducing the price of lumber $10 
a thousand because he wants to keep down the price of toothpicks. 
They give you the toothpicks in the restaurant for nothing. 

The Food Administration has managed it so that the 1918 wheat 
crop will be sold at a profit. It has not cost the country one cent. 
The consumer has got his bread for less than he would without 
Government control. In 1917, when the food act was passed, 
flour was $20 per barrel, wheat over $3 per bushel. While the 
bill does not confer all the power I think it should, I believe it 
is quite probable that the Government can so manage under it 

as to come out whole. But whatever the result, I shall vote for 
the bill as the best that we can get. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have a distinction 
that falls to but few men in this House. I am one of five Mem- 
bers who voted against the original food bill that calls for this 
legislation. We suspended the law of supply and demand. 
When we passed the food bill we threw everything out of joint, 
and nothing has been able to go to the market as in former 
times. We are still operating under that food law, and an- 
other crop is at hand. While I voted against the original law 
in which the price of wheat was fixed, or the power to fix that 
price was given, I am going to vote for this proposition that we 
have in this bill, because the faith of this Congress is pledged 
to make good to the men who grow the wheat upon the basis 
of the price as named by the President of the United States. 
I do not see how anyone can do otherwise than vote to make 
that guaranty good. 

If this armistice had come prior to the proclamation of the 
President fixing the price of the 1919 wheat crop, we would 
not have been in the condition that we are now, but unfortu- 
nately for the country the armistice was not signed until the 
fall crop of wheat was being planted and the proclamation 
had been made by the President that the farmers could expect 
this $2.26 for their wheat. I want to get out of this thing just 
as soon as it is possible to get out of it, and we are going to have 

to sustain a loss—that is, if the acreage that has been planted in 
wheat and that will be planted to spring wheat yields what we 
may expect it to yield, the Treasury of this Nation may sus- 
tain a loss of at least $1,000,000,000 and possible $1,500,000,000, 
because we are protecting everybody who handles wheat. 

Mr. EAGLE. Handles it or produces it? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. We are not carrying protection to the 
wheat farmer only, but we carry it back to the man who buys 
the wheat, who handles it in carload lots or who makes it into 
the bread, and no man can guess what it is going to cost the 
Government. But here is my viewpoint. We have got to make 
this guaranty good because we are pledged, not by my vote, 
but by the overwhelming vote of this House, and we are bound 
to make it good, but while the war is now over 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman permit, but are we pledged 
to the miller, the baker, and the candlestick maker? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. That is part of the machinery. I will 
get to that later. That is part of the machinery of making this 
guaranty good. The war is now over. We want to get back 
to the normal as rapidly as it is possible to get back to it. 
While the war is over, the farmer has made good by giving his 
land, his labor, his time to producing this wheat to win the war. 

Now, we have got 100,000,000 American people who must be 
fed, and whatever the loss may be to the Treasury I do not 


think that if this crop yields as it is indicated it will yield that 
we can afford as a Government to set up a piece of machinery 
here that will charge war prices for the bread that the people 
must consume. We can not afford to do it. We are all con- 
sumers, and we ought not to have to pay war prices for bread 
in time of peace. So whatever machinery is set up here by the 
Government it must buy this wheat, and the machinery that is set 
up here since the Government becomes a monopoly is to handle 
this wheat in such a way that they may pass it on down through 
the millman, the wholesale dealer, the jobber, and the retailer 
at such prices as would reach as near normal prices and world 
prices as it is possible to reach. We handled this wheat situa- 
tion a little differently during the war from the other nations, 
It is not our problem alone. Every nation en earth to-day has its 
wheat problem. They all had their wheat problems during the 
war. In France and in England and in other countries they 
tried to make a cheap loaf of bread to their citizenship even 
while war was on. Even then they sold that loaf of bread at a 
cheaper rate than the people of America were able to buy a loaf 
of bread, yet they were paying the same kind of prices for wheat 
that we were paying in this country. How did they do it? They 
sustained the loss directly out of the treasuries of the respective 
nations. 

Mr. BAER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. That is what we have got to do now. 
We have reached the peace basis, and to get cheap bread to the 
people in peace time our loss must of necessity be sustained out 
of the Treasury of the Nation. Now, of course, there is no use 
of crying over spilt milk. Gentlemen from the wheat States— 
and I represent a State that will probably grow 30,000,000 or 
40,000,000 bushels of wheat this year, not an insignificant crop— 
have complained that when the price of wheat was fixed that it 
was a loss to the wheat farmers. I have never agreed to that 
point of view. It is true at the time we had the food bill under 
consideration wheat had been stilted to an abnormal price by 
reason of the fact that shipping had gone to the bad, and the 
allies through their different branches were in this market com- 
peting against each other for the only supply of wheat that 
Was available by reason of the shortage of shipping, and wheat 
had gone abnormally high; but at the time we had under con- 
sideration that bill an organization was being created to act as 
a single buying agency, not only for ourselves but for the other 
nations with whom we were allied, and that would have become 
the only market. Where would have been the farmer under 
that condition? This agency could have named prices way below 
what we did in the food bill. That was the situation that con- 
fronted us. 

Following on the trail of this price-fixing legislation there has 
grown up a sentiment in different sections of this country urging 
price fixing of agricultural products as a permanent policy. 
That is a false system of government, but here is what it leads 
to, my friends, if the Government should ever enter upon a 
permanent policy of price fixing: You would have the corn 
men here saying that you have given by process of law undue 
advantage to the wheat grower, and he would have his Repre- 
sentative vote for a higher price for the corn that he grows; 
and the oats grower likewise, the barley grower likewise, the 
cattle grower likewise, the sheep grower likewise, and the 
cotton grower likewise. My viewpoint is that fixing of prices 
on farm products or any other commodity is not and should not 
be a governmental function. The quicker we can get away from 
this policy, which has been adopted as a war measure, the better 
for the Government and the better for individual initiative. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. BAER. Will tle gentleman yield? 

Mr, YOUNG of Texas. I will yield, but I want to say that 
the gentleman brings from his section very largely the point of 
view that I inveigh against. 

Mr. BAER. The point is that the manufacturer now is charg- 

ing $4 for a suit of overalls or $5 for a suit of clothes and the 
southern farmer only gets 42} cents for his cotton. Now, I 
think something should be done in those cases to regulate those 
things. 
Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I do not know what the manufacturer 
is getting for his overalls, but the gentleman is badly off as to 
what the cotton farmer is getting for his cotton; instead of 
getting 42 cents, he is getting about 20 cents. 

Mr. BAER. I meant for the amount of ¢otton that goes into 
the overalls. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I grant you that is one of the out- 
growths of the war powers that we have given. Here I will 
tell the gentleman what was done in that instance. 

The manufacturer slipped in before this War Industries 
Board, without consultation with the cotton producer or any- 
body else, upon the theory that he wanted to stabilize the prices 
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of his manufactured product, and he put one over on the War 
Industries Board, and they got their prices fixed, and when 
they fixed those prices nobody knew it. It was behind closed 
doors. And when they fixed those prices the first thing they 
had to take into consideration was, What are you going to 
get for raw cotton?” They made the prices the public had to 
pay for manufactured cotton goods based on 363 cents per pound 
for raw cotton. That is what they did. And they sold you 
overalls on that basis. But the cotton farmer did not get the 
361 cents per pound for his cotton. But it is one of the acts 
of the War Industries Board. And that is a point I am inveigh- 
ing against, that as long as you break into the principles of 
government and violate those principles and violate all eco- 
nomic laws, you will have that situation. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. BLACK. On the question of stabilizing of prices, I 
wanted to interrupt to say that I know my colleague will agree 
that these stabilization orders are no longer in effect. And the 
reason I state that is because some of the farmers in my own 
district seem to think that the manufacturers still have some 
sort of a guarantee to get these high prices for their prod- 
ucts, while they are forced to sell on the open market. That 
is really not true now. The War Industries Board has gone out 
of existence, and all the manufacturers have to sell their prod- 
ucts in the open market, I think that is a fair statement of 
the condition, and I think the gentleman intends to be fair. 
Mr. YOUNG of Texas. That is true. 
| Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I will. 

Mr. STEVENSON. How is the public going to be protected 
from buying its flour on the basis of $2.26 wheat if you are 
going to keep the wheat up, and if you do that is not the public 
paying a tax to keep it up and paying a tax on the flour? 
| Mr. YOUNG of Texas. It was the opinion of the committee 
that we wanted the people to get that flour at peace prices, so 
far as possible for them to get it, but with the machinery in 
operation during this period the Government must pay the 
farmer $2.26 for his wheat. And following the world condi- 
‘tions and the world’s markets, the agency that is to be set up 
under this bill ought to be men of sufficient judgment to know 
about what a fair price would be, and they, through the licensing 
‘system, will see that that fair price obtains to the consuming 
public. That is the only way I know of how to handle it. If 
the farmer dumps all of his wheat on the Government, what 
man is there that is interested in keeping up a fair price for 
‘wheat? Nobody, On the contrary, everybody would be inter- 
‘ested in wheat selling at 50 cents a bushel. Unless you have 
some machinery that stands between the consumer—and the 
farmer will be one—and the speculator then the Government 

- will lose more than anybody can tell. But it is hoped this 
machinery will be composed of men of sufficient judgment to 
handle the situation, make good the guarantee, and give us 
bread at fair prices, and let the Treasury sustain whatever loss 
it must sustain. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask how the time now 
stands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina has 
consumed 1 hour and 18 minutes, and the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Havcrn] 1 hour and 25 minutes. 

Mr. LEVER, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Horr]. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, in defining and an- 
nouncing the 14 points which should be considered by the com- 
ing peace congress the President set out point No. 3, as follows: 

The removal so far as possible of all economic barriers and the estab- 
lishment of an equality of trade conditions among all nations con- 
senting to the peace and associating themselves for its maintenance, 

The subject matter of this proposal is of the broadest and 
most far-reaching nature, and upon the solution of the ex- 
tremely vital problems it presents measurably depend the per- 
manent peace and friendship of nations. Instead of vainly 
striving to prevent wars after the causes have once arisen, this 
proposal has for its purpose the prevention of many causes of 
war. Since its announcement by the President some miscon- 
ception as to the exact scope and meaning of this point No. 3 
has arisen, and a few politicians have pretended and falsely 
intimated that the policy proposed would or might affect the 
right of a nation to determine its own economic policy as it 
relates to customhouse taxation. On October 28, 1918, the 
President made clear the meaning of point No. 3 in this respect, 
as follows: 


I, of course, meant to suggest no restriction upon the free deter- 
mination by any nation of its own economic policy, but only that 
whatever tariff any nation might deem necessary for its own economic 
service, be that tariff high or low, it should apply equally to all foreign 


nations; in other words, that there should be no discriminations 
against some nations that did not apply to others. This leaves every. 
nation free to determine for itself its own internal oaas and limits 
only its, right to compound those policies of hostile discriminations 
between one nation and another. eapons of economic discipline and 
punishment should be left to the 9785 action of all nations for the 
purpose of punishing those who will not submit to a general program 
of 2840 and equality. 


The experience of the past among nations has taught us that the 
attempt by one nation to punish another by exclusive and discriminatory 
trade agreements has been a prolific breeder of that kind of antagonism 
which oftentimes results in war, and that if a permanent paa is to 
be established among nations every obstacle that has stood the way 
of international friendship should be cast aside. It was with that 
fundamental purpose in mind that I announced this 8 in my 
address of January 8. To pervert 3 rinciple for partisan 
purposes and to inject the bogey free e, which is not involved at 
all, is to attempt to divert the mind of the nation from the broad and 
humane principle of a durable peace by introducing an internal ques- 
tion of quite another kind. American business has in the past been un- 
affected by a policy of the kind suggested, and it has nothing to 
fear now from a policy of simple international justice. It is, indeed, 
lamentable that the momentous issues of this solemn hour should be 
seized upon in an effort to bend them to partisan service. To the 
maca and discerning the motive is transpartent and the attempt 

Mr. Chairman, this statement of the President only undertook 
to define the application of point No. 3 to provisions for dis- 
eriminations and retaliation which are often found in the 
tariffs of different countries, and it did not enumerate and deal 
with many other trade methods, practices, and policies coming 
within the reasonable definition of “economic barriers” and 
“equality of trade conditions among all nations.” I shall later 
undertake to enumerate them, I hope at this point I may be 
pardoned if I make brief reference to certain proposals I once 
offered in relation to this entire subject. 

In February, 1916, after making some investigation of the 
various acts, methods, and policies practiced by many nations 
in their pursuit of international trade and commercial power, 
I was convinced that many of them were illegitimate, unfair, 
and unequal in their effects on other nations, with the result 
that much friction, ill feeling, and bitter economic strife often 
arose. I thereupon prepared a House joint resolution at the 
time stated, requesting that at the close of the war an interna- 
tional trade conference be held in the city of Washington, in 
which all commercial nations should be represented, for the 
purpose of establishing a permanent international trade-agree- 
ment congress, the function of which should comprise the con- 
sideration of all international trade methods, practices, and 
policies of an unfair, unequal, and objectionable nature, and to 
formulate agreements eliminating and avoiding such methods 
and policies in the future. After some conference, I deferred 
the introduction of this resolution until April, 1917, when I 
offered it in modified form. I append the original draft and 
an official letter defining its scope and meaning as exhibits to 
my remarks. 

The proposal I offered, as does that contained in point No. 3 
suggested by the President, as I would construe the latter, 
would require all commercial nations by mutual consent to 
abandon, as far as can be agreed upon, such acts, methods, and 
policies as I have just referred to. It would inevitably follow 
that their abandonment would both avoid the unjust injuries 
inflicted and promote fair and friendly trade relations among 
nations. This proposal does not mean the internationalizing of 
trade and finance in the slightest objectionable sense, but would 
only require nations to refrain from the acts and conduct stated 
in their efforts to develop or maintain their foreign commercial 
interests or to extend their economic power abroad. Any nation 
could preseribe a high or low or no tariff without the least inter- 
ference except as to any provisions of discrimination and retalia- 
tion which such tariff might embrace. 

Mr. Chairman, every business man and every intelligent citi- 
zen, though not a business man, knows that in addition to our 
material development at home we must now contemplate the 
important and permanent development of our international 
trade and finance. The United States must move forward or 
backward financially, commercially, and industrially; it can 
not stand still and stagnate, like China or other backward na- 
tions. Our chief expansion must be beyond the seas. We must 
give employment to labor and capital by developing our great 
resources. We must ship and sell abroad our surplus wheat and 
other cereals, cotton, minerals, iron and steel products, textile 
manufactures, lumber, and finished products generally. We have 
to-day an international commerce of more than $9,000,000,000, 
a substantial portion of which is temporary war commerce. In 
maintaining a goodly portion of our present great volume of 
foreign business after the war we must have shipping, harbor, 
banking, and other business relations with the citizens of almost 
all nations. Since the old sailing vessel was superseded by the 
fast ocean steamer, and letter mail by the ocean cable and the 
wireless, all commercial nations have been brought close to- 
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gether. European countries in this sense are now relatively 
nearer the United States than was Massachusetts to Georgia 
during the early years of the Republic. Our international 
financial and commercial fabric is common to all nations and. 
in a large sense, brings them close together and into a state of 
interdependence. 

The United States emerges from the present world war in a 
stronger position than any other country. It possesses a rela- 
tively larger amount of capital, raw materials, skilled labor, 
and productive facilities than any other nation. It is now a 
creditor nation to the extent of more than $10,000,000,000 and 
has a favorable trade balance of $3,000,000,000 per annum. 
There is to-day a world demand for almost every surplus prod- 
uct we have or can produce. In my judgment, only the existing 
high prices and high cost basis and the inability of foreign 
countries to buy from us delays for a very brief time the leap 
forward which this country will take both at home and abroad 
in its material development and prosperity. Only the deepest 
lethargy and the utmost backwardness and lack of enterprise 
will prevent a colossal advance in the not distant future. Our 
international trade facilities are now supplemented by a great 
merchant marine, foreign. branch banks, and the privilege of 
concert of action by our business men in reaching and supplying 
foreign markets under the provisions of the Webb law. As we 
emerge from the halting conditions of reconstruction we should 
gradually see American merchant vessels loaded with American 
goods on every sea and American commercial travelers penetrat- 
ing all business territory in South America, the Pacific islands, 
the Far East, and many portions of the countries of Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, 18 years ago, on September 5, 1901, President 
McKinley, in his famous speech at Buffalo, among other things, 
said: 

Our capacity to produce has developed so enormously and our prod- 
ucts have so multiplied that the problem of more markets requires our 
urgent and iumediate attention. * * We must not repose in 
fancied security that we can forever scll everything and buy little or 
nothing. * * * ‘The period of exclusiveness is past. The expansion 
of our trade and commerce is the pressing problem. Commercial wars 
are unprofitable. A policy of good will and friendly trade relations 
will prevent reprisals. 

President McKinley emphasized the vital importance of fair 
and friendly competition in international trade. He doubtless 
had in mind the many lessons of the past that unfair, discrimi- 
natory, and objectionable methods adopted by a country to ex- 
tend its foreign commercial power almost inevitably resulted in 
international quarrels, the arousing of the war spirit, increased 
armaments, militarism, and, ultimately, war. He also asserted 
the known truth that no important commercial nation can now 
maintain a situation of isolation or exclusiveness. Having 
been projected into the field of international trade and finance, 
the policy of justice and fairness should uniformly characterize 
the conduct of this Nation and its citizens in their foreign com- 
mercial relations, and a like standard should at this juncture 
be demanded of other countries. 

If a real economic peace can now be effected it will afford the 
greatest possible assurance of permanent world peace. The ac- 
complishment of this is most desirable and would in no wise 
conflict with any suitable plan for a league of nations that may 
be devised, but, on the contrary, would supplement, strengthen, 
and make easier its operation, in that there would be far fewer 
conuercial and trade controversies for settlement. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to take the time to enumerate a 
long list of wars at least one of the principal underlying causes 
of ‘vhich was due to trade wars, economic strife, jealousy, and 
strenuous contests for commercial advantage, such as I am un- 
dertaking to define and discuss. The President’s point No. 3 
should not only deal with the ordinary acute commercial con- 
troversy, such as has occurred in past years between Austria 
and Italy, Germany and Russia, Serbia and Austria, America 
and Germany, Sweden and Norway, but wherever the control- 
ling purpose is to secure economic gain and commercial ascend- 
ancy by unjustifiable methods, point No. 3 should also deal with 
the struggles for colonies, protectorates, and concessions in un- 
developed countries, including intense rivalries between busi- 
ness men, financiers, and traders, which activities have brought 
dangerous clashes between different nations within our time, 
as in the cases of Egypt, Morocco, Tripoli, the Transvaal, Per- 
sia, Mexico, China, and the Balkans. I wish to emphasize the 
fact that the conduct of powerful commercial nations in grab- 
bing colonies and concessions and in assuming protectorates, 
usually by force, threats, bribery, or other unfair means, is al- 
most invariably prompted by motives of trade conquest and 
commercial gain, and when so prompted should fall for treat- 
ment under point No. 3. 

Innumerable instances might be cited in which commercial 
nations in the past have striven to reach the goal of commercial 


supremacy, either by fair means or foul. Commercial power 
means political power, and, as a rule, military power as well. 
Sel mvc ei control over one nation by another means political 
control. 
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Since the wars of earlier periods, when racial or tribal an- 


tagonisms, religious controversies; and- personal rivalries or 


ambitions among kings and other autocratic rulers constituted . 


their chief origin and underlying causes, it is a historie fact 


that most wars of recent generations owe their origin in at least 


substantial measure to the irritation, bitterness, jealousy, and 
strife arising from economic controversies. Dr. F, W. Taussig 
expresses the true condition when he recently said: 


It is strange that trade between nations should play so large a par 
in fomenting war and warlike spirit. ts el 


It is undoubtedly true that trade relations will bring nations ; 


closer together or drive them further apart than any other, ac- 
cordingly as those trade relations are fair or unfair. 


Mr. Chairman, the history of international commerce and 


finance presents many classes and innumerable varieties of 
illegitimate, unfair, unequal, and hurtful acts, methods, and 
policies which are wholly unjustifiable from the standpoint of 
right and fair dealing. We have seen practiced with im- 
punity all forms of tariff discrimination and retaliation, pref- 
erential right of entry of ports, violations of the “open door,” 


discriminating embargoes or restrictions, seizure of patents, 


copyrights, trade-marks, trade brands, wrongful interference 
with trade routes, unfair utilization of bounties, bonuses, sub- 
sidies, drawbacks, and rebates, the economic and financial viola- 
tion of the territory of small, uncivilized, or backward nations, 
tonnage and shipping discriminations, economic alliances, trade 
concessions, and other preferences by special agreements. 

Shall all these and numerous other vicious, unjust, and war- 


breeding methods and practices again be revived and made a 


part of our future international financial and commercial 
activities, or shall the nations by mutual agreement establish 


a fair and just international commercial and financial code 


which will insure, as nearly as may be possible, fair dealing? 
It is true that prior to the outbreak of the war the world pre- 


sented a network of commercial treaties, but unfortunately . 
those treaties did no contain either the terms or the founda- : 


tions for a general commercial policy calculated to appeal to 
the fairmindedness and intelligence of all nations. Their 
scope was narrow and their objects fell far short of the real 
necessities. These treaties themselves contained in many in- 
stances features of rank discrimination and retaliation and 


were in no broad sense designed as a code of commercial ethics. 


Most of these commercial treaties only embraced the following 
subjects: (a) Most favored nation clause; (b) Liberty to trade 
and travel; (e) Passports; (d) Nationality of vessels; (e) 
Tonnage dues; (f) No shipping discriminations; (g) Port regu- 


lations; (h) Coastwise trade; (i) Deserters from ships; ()) 


Shipwrecks; (k) Blockade, embargo, contraband, and other 
war measures; (1) Patents, trade-marks, copyrights, and de- 
signs; (m) Consular officers. The few special treaties in ad- 


dition to these afforded no improvement to the general situa- . 


tion I have described. The result has been that no redress 
for any injuries or complaints arising from the various acts 
and methods already referred to could be had except by arbitra- 


tion mutually agreed to now and then, or by an appeal te the 


slow, uncertain, and wholly unsatisfactory agencies which 
diplomacy has offered. 

The war, however, has broken the mass of commercial treaties 
formerly existing between the belligerent countries, and besides 
several nations are now proposing to abrogate these treaties 
existing with allied or neutral countries, with a view to the 
establishment of national trade policies calculated to promote 
greater material development. This is undoubtedly a stage at 
which every commercial nation might well begin with a clean 
slate. 

Nearly a year ago the French Government gave notice that it 
would abrogate all conventional arrangements with other coun- 


tries relating to economic relations. The British Chancellor of 


the Exchequer also announced that his Government would aban- 
don all commercial treaties providing for the most favared 
nation treatment, 
tariffs everywhere, in the light of after-war conditions. This 
general rearrangement of tariffs will offer a strong incentive 


There will naturally be a readjustment. of- 


to the renewal of tariff-wars. Every nation will be disposed 


to adopt all the accustomed devices and methods calculated to 
give each some commercial advantage through preference or 
other means not justifiable except upon the theory that other 


countries are doing likewise. Many nations have already pre- 


pared to protect themselves against undue discrimination either 
by means of punitive surtaxes or retaliation in kind or prohibi- 
tion of commercial intercourse. It is of paramount importance, 
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therefore, from every viewpoint, that the present peace con- 
gress should incorporate, or cause to be prescribed, certain 
prohibitions by which both individuals and nations shall be 
governed in their international financial and commercial activi- 
ties, thereby eliminating as many of the unfair, hurtful, and 
trouble-making practices and methods to which the world has 
been accustomed as it may be possible to agree upon. Presi- 
dent Wilson, in a speech on September 27, 1918, said: 

Fourth, and more specifically, there can be no special selfish cconomic 
combinations within the league and no employment of any form of 
boycott or exclusion except as the power of economic penalty by ex- 
clusion from the markets of the world may be vested in the league 
of nations itself as a means of discipline and control. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire briefly to refer in some detail to the 
classes of trade practices and conduct which, in my judgment, 
should be abandoned or curbed to the maximum extent. Let us 
first glance at the discriminations and retaliations to be found 
in the operation of tariffs. Such provisions are not only de- 
signed to stimulate the trade of the country adopting them, but 
oftentimes are intended to restrain unfairly the trade of another 
country. There are too many methods and phases of tariff 
discrimination to enumerate. Hon. W. S. Culbertson, who is an 
authority on international tariff relations, divides these discrim- 
inations into two classes and describes them as follows: 

In the first place, there are those which may be removed by nations 
1 ining among themselves. These discriminations appear in a 
variety of forms. Often they are found openly in surtaxes. Some- 
times they are concealed in tariff classifications where, under the guise 
of ba, er of treatment, tariff rates are made high on g which are 
peculiarly the products of a disliked country and low on the goods 
which are the ullar ae of a friendly people. Sometimes they 

exist in the administration of the customs regulations or in the 
enforcement of inspection and sanitary laws. Not infrequently they 
are found in tariff systems of nations which have adopted discrimina- 
tory tariff rates for the very purpose of providing a basis for bargainin 

other nations for concessions. Such are the general and the maxi- 
mum tariff schedules of certain European countries. 

The second class of tariff discriminations includes those which can 
not be removed by nations bargaining among themselves, such as prefer- 
ential tariffs or national reciprocity Re On which are expressions of 
the settled policies of peoples toward thcir colonies or toward other 
nations, 

Some tariffs contain penalties to enforce equality of treatment 
by other nations, while other tariffs contain concession pro- 
visions. Section 2 of our tariff act of 1909 illustrates the pen- 
alty method. The German tariff presents the concession method 
and consists of a general and conventional“ tariff, the former 
fixed by the legislative and the latter by the executive depart- 
ment. The lower rates are extended to those entitled to most- 
favored-nation treatment. The French tariff contains maxi- 
mum and minimum provisions, with the purpose that the 
minimum rates are used in securing concessions. What is 
known as colonial preference exists between England and her 
colonies. This, of course, operates as a substantial discrimina- 
tion against other nations. Preferential relations to a certain 
extent exist between the United States and Cuba and also with 
Brazil. Other nations would term these arrangements discrimi- 
nations against them. Most tariff laws contain provisions either 
intended to prevent discriminations or to secure concessions. 
Section 3 of the tariff act of 1890 authorized the President to 
proclaim certain penalty duties in prescribed cases. The tariff 
act of 1897 provided for three kinds of reciprocal arrangements. 
England, while receiving preference from her colonies, has 
granted none in return, mainly on account of the nature of her 
tariff. A number of official announcements have been made 
recently, however, to the effect that preference should hereafter 
be accorded to the products and manufactures of the British 
overseas dominions in respect to any customs duties imposed 
on imports into the United Kingdom. The United States has 
free trade with the Philippines, but other countries exporting 
to the Philippines pay tariff duties. 

Tariffs, it is seen, have been so constructed as not only to deal 
with all phases of the import situation but with export condi- 
tions as well. Exports may thereby be encouraged either 
through reciprocal tariff concessions or by threats of retaliation 
to prevent discriminations. Most countries have practiced both 
methods. Some concrete illustrations of tariff discriminations 
against the United States in the past are shown by the action 
of Germany just prior to 1910 in withholding from this country 
certain tariff concessions given to various other countries of 
Europe in return for equivalent concessions made by them. 
Germany excluded American pork for a time under arbitrary 
regulations of her customs administration, the requirement of 
which was that American pork should be subjected to a micro- 
scopic inspection, Austria also pursued this viciously discrimi- 
nating practice, while pork from other nations was admitted 
into Austria and Germany upon the certificate of the govern- 
ment inspector in the exporting country. France for some time 
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gave tariff concessions to other nations for certain manufac- 
tured products which were denied the United States, such as 
agricultural and other implements, tools, and machinery. Italy, 
through customs regulations, prevented the admission of Amer- 
ican pharmaceutical and medicinal preparations during a con- 
siderable period, while not so discriminating against like arti- 
cles from other countries. Belgium at one time practiced a 
tariff discrimination against the crude and lubricating mineral 
oils of the United States. 

Canada has really had three tariff schedules—general, inter- 
mediate, and British preferential. The British preferential 
rates are extended only to the United Kingdom, New Zealand, 
and South Africa, as I recall. For a number of years France 
and Canada had a special commercial agreement under which 
France secured the minimum rates, and in addition a small list 
of special rates applying to peculiarly French products. Under 
the operation of the most-favored-nation clause other countries 
secured these minimum rates, but in several important respects 
they were withheld from the United States. The negotiations 
between the United States and Canada on this subject in 1910 
grew highly interesting. A satisfactory adjustment was ef- 
fected, however, on the last day of the time prescribed for 
dealing with the matter under the maximum and minimum pro- 
visions in our tariff law, although Canada did not yield on 
every point. Hon. W. S. Fielding, the minister of finance in 
Canada, in a communication to the President touching the seri- 
ousness of the situation, among other things, said: 

A tariff conflict between the two countries would undoubtedly be a 
matter of the gravest concern for both, involving widespread dis- 
turbances of trade, heavy loss to citizens of both countries, and the 
creation of much friction at a time when the cultivation of happier 
relations is most desirable. 

.The general situation for a time was that not only England 
but other countries competing with the United States were 
shipping products similar to ours into Canada at tariff rates 
substantially below those imposed on like products from the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the principal commercial nations of Europe 
have applied the most-favored-nation doctrine to their commerce 
and navigation. This provision as practiced in Europe requires 
each nation to accord to the other as the party of the second 
part treatment which is or shall be accorded in a like matter 
to that nation most favored by it in another treaty. The United 
States has thus far declined to adopt this doctrine in its uncon- 
ditional form, and therefore does not extend such treatment 
where it has been given for a special consideration not given 
by the nation asking for it. Germany at one time threatened 
retaliation on England and retaliated on Canada because under 
Germany’s treaty terms with England, embracing the most- 
favored-nation treatment, Canada declined to extend to her the 
so-called colonial preference advantages given to the mother 
country. Germany later yielded through fear of French trade 
advantages. At the conclusion of the Franco-Prussian War in 
1870 Germany forcibly wrote into the treaty of peace the most- 
favored-nation doctrine in its unconditional form, and France 
was unable to abrogate this treaty until 1914, when its ter- 
mination was effected by the declaration of war. 

It is generally agreed that the adoption of the most-favored- 
nation clause in its entirety by all commercial nations would 
remove virtually all kinds of discrimination in international 
trade. One of the most vital questions, therefore, which the 
trading nations of the world have confronting them at this stage’ 
is that of determining whether this most-favored-nation doc- 
trine shall be made universally applicable to as full an extent 
as they may decide to be practicable in the future. My in- 
vestigations thus far lead to the conclusion that the compara- 
tively small advantages gained here and there by the different 
nations from its nonobservance would be much more than over- 
come by the numerous benefits and blessings, both commercial 
and political, which its general operation would secure. A closer 
observance of this principle rather than a disposition to depart 
from it in the future is decidedly the wiser course. 

The policy or doctrine of “colonial preference” in this re- 
spect becomes one most difficult of satisfactory settlement. 
This doctrine permits a mother country to give preference to 
colonial products in her markets, and vice versa. The practice 
is exemplified in the case of Great Britain and such colonies 
as Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa, and Germany, 
France, Italy, and Belgium and their respective colonies. Most 
of the colonial possessions of the various important nations are 
measurably undeveloped and contain large amounts of raw, 
materials. Some authorities contend that the mother countries 
can not justly and fairly insist on the privilege of virtually, 
monopolizing the trade and raw materials of such an immense 
portion of the earth as their colonies at present comprise, Hol- 
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land, for instance, has refused any preference in her colonies 
for her home products, The contention just stated is specially 
urged with respect to autonomous or self-governing colonies, 
The question, however, as to whether the policy of the “open 
door” should be applied to dependent colonies, subject to such 
nondiscriminating tariffs as their revenue situation might sug- 
gest, or whether preferential tariff relations with the mother 
country should be generally retained, would still be a problem, 
Canada and Australia, for instance, have seemed inclined vir- 
tually to take their place among the nations to the extent of 
fixing their economic policies. According to the London Specta- 
tor, colonial preferential tariffs “ have nearly always been ar- 
rived at not by lowering the colonial duties on British imports, 
but by raising the duties on foreign imports. In other words, 
the Dominions have hitherto followed the policy of domestic 
protection even against the mother country and against one an- 
other, while increasing the scale of protection against foreign 
countries.” 

It is clear that any preferential tariff advantages given 
mother countries by their colonies are to that extent in viola- 
tion of the most-favored-nation principle, a principle which I be- 
lieve all commercial nations will now agree should be made as 
universally operative as possible. It must be conceded, on the 
other hand, that by reason of political, sentimental, and other 
special relations existing in many cases between colonies and 
mother countries, plausible grounds for such limited or nominal 
preference as would be calculated to reflect and evidence such 
relations can be shown, Naturally the facts relating to the 
manner of acquirement of the various colonies of the world, 
their retention by the mother countries, the amounts expended 
on them, the degree of care and aid given them, and special 
relationships are widely different, Some colonies have been 
acquired by fair and others by foul means. Some colonies have 
simply been exploited by the country acquiring them, without 
any effort to aid in their development in any way. Other col- 
onies have been the beneficiaries of substantial expenditures 
and constant cooperation in other important respects on the 
part of the mother country. My present impression with re- 
spect to the variety of economic and political conditions which 
the colonies present is that in the case of autonomous or self- 
governing colonies the most-favored-nation principle should 
apply to the fullest extent possible to agree upon, This would 
mean either the abandonment or very considerable liberaliza- 
tion toward the minimum of preferential tariffs and other 
differential treatment heretofore in operation. As to backward, 
uncivilized, and more or less dependent colonies, I am of opin- 
ion that such international policy as would make their respec- 
tive interests paramount at all times and would at the same 
time restrain any monopoly of their trade and raw materials 
on the part of any one nation, or collections of nations acting 
jointly to that end, would be wise. No nation has a right to 
indulge in the habit of procuring vast areas as colonies under 
the questionable methods usually adopted and then insist on 
retaining a monopoly of both raw materials and the trade that 
follows, The real question, after all, is as to what extent should 
the general benefits accruing to all commercial nations from 
the widest operation of the most-favored-nation principle be 
subordinated to the claims of mother countries for preferential 
advantages from their colonies for the reasons stated. It is 
true, I repeat, that the mother countries and not their colonies 
are the chief gainers under this system of preference. Canada, 
for illustration, imposes a higher tariff against the United 
States than against England in order to obstruct imports from 
the United States for the benefit of greater English imports, and 
in so doing she is obliged to pay substantially higher prices for 
American products. 

While the United States has suffered from tariff discrimina- 
tions in many instances and in many ways during past years, 
still the volume and nature of its foreign trade and its general 
and special reciprocal trade arrangements have had the effect, 
as a rule, of securing the chief benefits of favored-nation treat- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairman, economic alliances between nations are impor- 
tant to consider. In June, 1916, an economic conference of 
the allies was held in Paris, at which two sets of recommenda- 
tions were made—one for the period of the war and the other for 
the period of reconstruction and an indefinite period after the war. 
Ihave not the time to explain them in detail. The recommenda- 
tion for the war period, however, proposed a policy of strict 
commercial and economic exclusion from the central powers 
in every respect. The second recommendation contained all 
the elements and essentials to be found in a close economic 
alliance, both offensive and defensive. It not only prescribed 
rules and methods to insure fair and friendly trade relations 
between the allied nations with respect to the interchange of 


products, but contained suitable provisions as to trade routes, 
transportation, and a fair distribution of raw materials, Con- 
siderable speculation and uneasiness arose as to the effect of 
this hard and fast economic alliance on neutral countries. 
Mr. Asquith on August 2, 1916, stated in the House of Com- 
mons that the recommendations or resolutions of the Paris 
conference “ were in no sense aimed at neutrals.” The general 
idea of the Paris conference was to establish a common eco- 
nomic policy, to promote the mutual trade relations of the 
allied nations, and to assure their independence, both as to 
sources of supply and as regards their financial, commercial, 
and maritime organizations, 

An economic conference of officials of the central powers was 
held during the same year for the purpose of establishing an 
economic alliance among themselves. A central Europe com- 
mercial union between Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey 
has been: reported as the plan and purpose of this meeting. 
The pretext was that it was to avoid economic isolation, but 
the real object seemed to be the carrying out of the original 
plans and purposes to establish and develop a “ Mittel Europa“ 
in all its economic, political, and military phases, so long pic- 
tured in the dreams of the ruling class of Germany. Bulgaria 
was also to be included in this economic unit, which was to 
be self-containing, self-supporting, and independent of other 
countries. 

For some time after these two economic conferences were 
held the press was filled with reports of the proposed “war 
after the war,” meaning the economic war of extermination 
which the opposition associations of nations in the European 
war threatened to wage against each other after the conclusion 
of peace. Neutral countries were in no sense parties to the 
action of these two conferences, either at or since that time, 
These two incidents now appear to have been more in the 
nature of threats offered against each other by the opposing 
nations at war. Lord Bryce in October, 1916, expressed the 
prevailing idea of all conservative, sound-thinking persons, as 
follows: 

Such a trade war would prolong, would embitter afresh, those 
hatreds that ought to be allowed to die; and it assumes a continuance 
of those very things from which we expect our victory to deliver us 
once for all. 

I assume the peace terms will abrogate these two sets of 
resolutions emanating from the rival economic conferences I 
have referred to. A conference of Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark was held on March 9, 1916, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a Scandinavian economic union. The prime minister of 
Norway, later referring to the purpose of this conference, said: 
“ Every effort should be made to safeguard the independence of 
the Scandinavian countries in the economic struggle which will 
follow the war.” The second session of this conference was 
held on September 24, at which it was agreed that the threc 
Governments should closely collaborate with respect to the 
commercial policies of each and that they should continue this 
practice following the war. They also agreed to a full ex- 
change of information regarding all phases of their commerce, 
to protect their mutual commercial interests, and to maintain 
closer cooperation during and after the war with a view to safe- 
guarding their common interests. One or two other alliances 
of a commercial character, such as the Russo-Japanese alliance 
of July 3, 1916, have also been undertaken. My opinion is that 
economie alliances established here and there by certain groups 
of commercial nations are calculated to arouse suspicion, hos- 
tility, retaliation, and ultimately economic war. Such policy, 
save under special conditions which would be generally recog- 
nized as justifiable, I believe to be unwise, unsound, and in the 
end productive of far more harm than good, even to the nations 
party to the same. 

Mr. Chairman, the views I am undertaking to express rela- 
tive to the establishment of fair trade relations generally are 
only intended to apply to normal peace times that are to follow, 
and after each allied nation which has suffered industrial losses 
and setbacks has had a chance to restore conditions to a satis- 
factory basis and is then given a fair start with other competi- 
tors in the race for trade and commerce. It is assumed that 
whatever general definition of fair trade the peace congress 
may draft or authorize to be drafted, such qualifications as will 
prevent the central powers from securing any advantage over 
such allied nations as Belgium and France until they have 
pinay a physical and industrial reconstruction will be pre- 
scribed. 

Another class of commercial practices and methods which 
have been the source of much unfairness and the cause of much 
retaliation and consequent ill feeling relates to subsidies, 
bonuses, drawbacks, rebates, ete. These policies are most gen- 


erally utilized for the encouragement of export business, Dr, 
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Taussig, one of the leading economic authorities of the country. 
refers to this phase of foreign trade as follows: 

The four devices for promoting export trade considered in the preced- 
ing discussion are, first, export bounties; second, special transportation 
rates on export traffic; third, specially reduced prices on commodities 
sold for export; and finally, lower duties on American goods in foreign 
countries, secured by negotiation or treaty. “* * Not only are 
such devices dubious, sometimes even ony. bad, but they are constant 
causes of misunderstanding, suspicion, T ination, and international 
friction. 

It was through the employment of a combination of these 
methods that Germany was able to supplant the electrical indus- 
try in England and the dyestuff industry in the United States and 
other countries. Germany prior to the war pursued commercial 
policies which embraced almost every conceivable unfair and 
hurtful trade device in connection with her efforts to develop 
foreign commerce. An able economist and business man has 
recently described the German policy as follows: 

German banks, steamship lines, manufacturers, merchants, consular 
agents, Government spies, and other agencies, all acting together under 
cine direction of the German Government, with the German Army and 
Navy ready in the background, have in the past acted with a common 
purpose 74 driving other conntries out of foreign markets by means 
which went far beyond legitimate commercial practices. We need not 
be afraid of German industry so long as it is content to compete in the 
world’s market by means of quality and cheapness of goods. But if the 
whole economic and governmental organization of Germany is to act as 
a unit, pooling their resources, seeking to offset losses through price 
cutting in one industry by gains made in another—if practices of this 
sort on the part of Germany have to be met in the future America, 
3 France, and other countries will have to take steps to meet 
them. 

The practice of “dumping” consistently and systematically 
pursued, wherein a given industry subsidized or aided by one or 
more of the export devices I have described, undersells a foreign 
competitor in his home market with a view of destroying his 
industry, was a favorite German method. At this point I desire 
to quote the utterance of a leading writer and publicist, as fol- 
lows: 

If now, at the final peace negotiations the German style of economics 
is to dominate, the settlement will degenerate into a race for position 
**and the devil take the hindmost.” If the allies should repudiate their 
own ideas, namely, the ideas of international reciprocity in trade rela- 
tions and of the open door and each should merely seek to secure all it 
can of territory, colonies, trade concessions, exclusive ports, coaling 
stations, canals, railway routes, and discriminatory tariffs, the peace 
table will turn into a gambler’s table, at which they will simply deal 
out the cards for the next great game of war, and, as often happens 
after a war, the ideas and ideals of the conquered will haye made con- 
quest over those of the conquerors, 

Mr, Chairman, it will be noted that the objectionable trade 
practices which I am undertaking to discuss are only those 
which directly or immediately affect other nations unfairly in 
international finance and commerce, and in no respect relate 
to domestic trade and finance which every country should be 
free to conduct as it may see fit. I have not the time to illus- 

_trate discriminations in shipping or other transportation, or 
trade routes, many of which, however, are familiar to business 
people. Many firms in this country, undertaking to develop 
foreign businesses, have seen their trade-marks, trade brands, 
and patents wrongfully appropriated by citizens or tradesmen 
in such foreign countries without any opportunity for redress. 
This practice of theft has been prevalent in many foreign locali- 
ties to the severe loss and detriment of honest exporters here and 
elsewhere. A general international agreement binding each 
nation by law to prohibit such conduct and to furnish a tribunal 
for prompt legal redress when these injuries are attempted is 
both urgent and feasible. 

I now come to another class of conduct which relates to the 
economic penetration of uncivilized, backward, and weaker 
countries by methods of force, fraud, or threats in some cases, 
and of a subtle and insidious nature in others. While the motive 
in most every case is commercial or economic gain to the exclu- 
sion or detriment of other nations, the methods are often widely 
different. Trade and raw materials—and preferably a monopoly 
of both—are nearly always the objective. One favorite device 
for accomplishing this end is through the agency of so-called 
“loans and concessions.” Trade acquired by an honest, uncondi- 
tional loan would not be subject to criticism; but when loans 
are made to the Governments—or to those assuming to constitute 
the Governments—of weak or backward countries, or to prov- 
inces within them, only for the primary purpose of securing con- 
cessions of vast value to the great injury of the borrower and to 
the exclusion of the just rights of other trading nations, the vi- 
ciousness of the transaction reveals itself. There are innumer- 
able instances of this character to be found in the so-called 
financing of Morocco by France and Germany; of Turkey by 
France, Germany, and England; and of China by Japan and the 
rival powers. These loans carry concessions relating to strategic 
privileges, coaling stations, authority over arsenals, preferential 
right of entry into ports, tonnage rebates, control of railroads 
or rights of way for trade or transportation routes, mining 
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privileges, exclusive-trade territory, the privilege of supervising 
the expenditures from the loan, and even the option of violating 
the sovereignty of these weak and backward countries. The 
concessions are political, military, and industrial. Within the 
past few years Japan is reported to have made 21 loans to 
alleged Chinese officials or to Chinese firms, aggregating more 
than $100,000,000, under such restrictions and for such vast 
concessions as I have described, and for others in addition. 
These only constitute a brief chapter in her reported eneroach- 
ments on China in the past. It is not my purpose to discuss the 
problem now before the peace congress as to how weak and help- 
less countries are to be dealt with, either in a political or mili- 
tary way. I am only dealing with hurtful and unjustifiable com- 
mercial methods and practices. A proper remedy undoubtedly 
requires international action and supervision, with the “ open 
door” as the underlying policy. 

Mr. Chairman, another practice of the stronger nations relat- 
ing to the virtual seizure of the lands of the weaker and less 
civilized countries for the primary purpose of commercial ex- 
ploitation falls, at least to a partial extent, within the range of 
iny discussion. This character of trade conquest is generally 
supported by armed cruisers and battleships, The acquisition 
of German Southwest Africa illustrates this class of interna- 
tional commercial depredations. A German merchant estab- 
lished a trading post in this territory and later ceded it to the 
German Government. The Government thereupon pretended to 
effect “treaties” with the natives for territory embracing 
322,000 square miles and at once sent an army there to maintain 
German “rights,” German traders soon after the year 1886 
pushed their way into the Pacific islands, and, of course, 
promptly demanded protection by the home Government. Ger- 
man battleships were soon on the scene, with the final result 
that Germany acquired an area of 100,000 square miles in the 
Pacific islands which German armies and war vessels have been 
guarding from that day. The result in each instance cited has 
been a complete monopoly of the valuable raw materials and 
the trade of these localities by Germany. Force, stealth, and 
bribery have often been found in these territorial acquisitions. 
These helpless localities have first been placed under commercial 
tribute, and this has been followed by political and military 
domination. By similar methods Germany plundered parts of 
Poland, the Ukraine, and other small or defenseless countries. 

It still causes one to shudder to recall how commercial na- 
tions, bantering, jockeying, und threatening each other in the 
course of strenuous trade conquests, have so often approached 
the very verge of a general war. Different terms have been 


„used to define the various degrees or steps pursued by the 


strong nation in its efforts to secure new territory. The terms 
“controlling influence,” “spheres of influence,” “ protectorate,” 
and “colonies” mark the successive steps from the beginning 
of the encroachment until the designing country secures its 
prey. Gen. Marchand, with his army at Fashoda, as a“ peace- 
able” protest against British occupation; the German Kaiser 
on his yacht in Tangier Bay, accompanied by a battle cruiser, 
challenging further French encroachments about Morocco, con- 
stitute two typical instances of clashes bordering on actual and 
imminent war which the world has been accustomed to witness 
in connection with the terrific struggle of different nations for 
commercial supremacy. The verdict of history, in my judgment, 
will be that Germany finally did go to war to gain greater con- 
trol over markets for her home products and over larger sources 
of raw materials she needed for manufacture at home. 

There is such a wealth of aggravated cases and incidents 
illustrating in almost innumerable ways the objectionable, dan- 
gerous, and unfair trade practices which I have attempted to 
point out that the temptation to enter into further details is 
strong, but I feel that I have in some measure presented the 
chief evils and dangers arising under past practices and poli- 
cies in international trade and finance. It makes one almost 
despair of the future peace of the world to contemplate a re- 
sumption of these deplorable and war-breeding policies. Every 
intelligent citizen in every country should feel keenly the great 
lesson of experience and lend his influence in support of a 
reformation of these international practices. A learned writer 
has recently spoken concerning economic contests as follows: 

Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the struggle 
continued, and the commercial rivalry for new trade routes and new 


sources of supply and new markets led to a succession of wars, which 
culminated in the final great struggle between England and Napoleon. 


It is needless to add that a number of serious wars of similar 
origin have since occurred, including our present world war. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not contend that all hurtful, dangerous, 
and unfair trade practices in international commerce can be 
abolished by common agreement among the nations. I do be- 
lieve, however, that it would be most wise and feasible at this 
propitious time for the governments of the various commercial 
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nations to enter into an agreement defining what their most en- 
lightened joint judgment would suggest with respect to the term 
“unfair trade,” and eliminating and abandoning by mutual 
consent the principal and more vicious devices, acts, and conduct 
I have described. 

Such action would undoubtedly have the effect of greatly 
minimizing such activities and doubtless would result in the 


complete abandonment of most of them. A method of inter- 
national arbitration, which has already been successfully tried 
out in a small way between the Argentine Republic and the United 
States, would solve most controversies arising among traders 
or business men. Either an international organization con- 
stituted for the purpose of investigating and deciding when a 
given act or acts are a violation of “fair trade” as defined, 
together with agencies provided by other nations to retaliate 
if necessary, as suggested by President Wilson, or an efficient 
arbitration tribunal would afford a contributing remedy, There 
should be some permanent workable agency in any event. 
Others more desirable might be worked out. In any event the 
world can not hope to embark upon an era of permanent peace 
unless it first makes up its mind thus to secure the abandon- 
ment of some of the principal underlying causes of most wars 


of the past. 
Exurpir A. 


[G4th Cong., Ist sess., House of Representatives, Feb. 16, 1916.] 


Mr. Hunt of Tennessee introduced the follow joint resolution, 
2 KAN eons to the Committee on Ways and Means and ordered 
o be printed: 

“ Resolved, eto., That the President be requested to propose to the 

vernments of all commercial nations that, at the close of the present 

ropean war, an international trade conference shall be held in the 
city of Washington, D. C., for the purpose of establishing a permanent 
international trade-agreement co the function and duty of such 
congress to comprise the consideration of all international trade 
methods, practices, and policies, which in their effects are reasonably 
calculated to create dangerous and destructive commercial controversies 
or bitter economic wars; and to formulate treaty agreements with re- 
spect thereto, designed to eliminate, prevent, and avoid the injurious 
results and dangerous possibilities of economic warfare, and to promote 
fair and friendly trade relations among all nations of the world.” 


Exursir B. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1916, 


My Dear Sin: I herewith inclose copy of proposed House joint reso- 
lution, with request that you will do me the 3 and dness to 
examine same and indicate (in confidence, if you prefer) your views as 
to the policy which the resolution proposes, and also, in he event you 
should approve its policy, your view as to the wisdom of offering the 
resolution in Con, at the present time. 

Having in mind the Serai accepted fact tbat the chief underlying 
cause of the present ropean war is accounted for in the strenuous 
trade conquests and bitter trade rivalry being conducted prior to the. 
outbreak of the war, and also observing that leading oficials and manu- 
facturing associations of Germany and Austria are daily discussing and 
approving plans for a customs union under which the central powers 
would have one fiscal system and policy, and observing further that the 
so-called allies are constantly discussing and propagating a plan for an 
economic union—each of the foregoing unions intended to wage hostile 
commercial war at the close of the present European war—it occurred 
to me that a proposal from the United States announced at this time 
that an international trade-trealy congress should convene at the termi- 
nation of the present war for the popas set out in the resolution 
would strengthen tbe position of this country and would make an ex- 
cellent impression among neutral countries, and doubtless among man 
of the countries at war. Furthermore, it would seem that some su 
action on the part of the United States would, above all other considera- 
tions, be very important and necessary out of consideration for its own 
commercial welfare and peaceable development in the future. 

1 had in mind in connection with the proposed work of the interna- 
tional trade-treaty conference such sub, among others, as the fol- 
lowing, although they are crudely set out: 

(a) The permanent preservation of the principle of unconditional 
most-favored-nation treatment. 

(b) The discontinuance of trade retaliation in all forms. 

(c) Undue discrimination by a nation or group of nations against 
another nation or its products. 

(d) A complete agreement and understanding with respect to the 
maritime rights of noncontraband commerce. 

(e) Suitable action with respect to the procurement by one or more 
mations of trade routes by unfair means or unfair interference with 
trade routes. 

(1) Action prohibiting a powerful nation from forcing trade upon a 
weak country. 

(g) An agreement to the effect that no country shall subsidize a 
domestic industry for the avowed — of enabling it to E 
er cou: 


undersell a rival industry of ano ntry and rae i 
(h) A general understanding that no government directly aid a 
domestic ustry to destroy by any method a trade rival in 


another 8 

(i) To prohibit the boycotting of the commerce of one nation by 
another nation, 

(j) To secure — 9 of export duties wherever in effect. 

g ) To secure n nation with respect to entry to the ports of 

other coun 

(1) As to colonies and a mother country, to either discontinue or to 
ndopt a broader and more liberal operation of preferential tariffs and 
other kinds of differential treatment. 

im) To devise and adopt, if possible, a reasonable system of com- 
mercial arbitration covering dealings between traders of different coun- 

es. 

(n) To devise treaties with respect to such other matters pens y to 
international trade, finan ustry, and transportation as would be 


ind ; 
deemed reasonably — = to the various commercial nations of the 
Very respectfully, 


world. 
CORDELL HULL 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAVGEN] 
asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, this bill to be candid 
should be entitled “An act to authorize the laying of a tax upon 
the bread of the American people.” That is what it really will 
amount to in the end. 

In section 14 of the act of August 10, 1917, “ the food-control 
law,” it was provided: 

Thereupon the Government ni 
every ‘producer of wheat codaced within ‘the United ‘States — —.— 
compliance by him with the regulations prescribed, he shall receive for 
Ir 
the guaranteed price th refor as fixed pursuant to th section: cathe 

The President was authorized by Congress to fix a minimum 
price on wheat by proclamation, and we guaranteed that the 
wheat producers should receive that price. The purpose of the 
bill under discussion is to take care of that situation. Its pur- 
pose is to make good to the wheat producers the price of $2.26 
fixed by the President as the minimum wheat price. 

Of course, by the law referred to we pledged the faith of the 
Government to the wheat growers. We bound the Government 
to make good on the guarantee. It turns out that we made a 
bad trade, but of course we must keep our pledged word. No- 
body objects to that. Having bound ourselves to the wheat 
growers to see that they receive a certain minimum price per 
bushel, we must redeem that obligation. Nobody objects to 
that. We are both morally and legally bound, and I do not 
believe that any opposition would be found in the House against 
a redemption of our promise if a straight proposal to do so 
= 5 Unfortunately no such measure is presented in 

s ~ 

If all that was intended by the bill was merely that the 
Government of the United States should make good its plighted 
word to the wheat growers the price that was promised, then 
all that the bill should have carried is an appropriation from the 
Treasury to pay the loss and providing for a means whereby 
the loss could be ascertained. But we find that this bill is vastly 
more than that. It provides for a wheat administration, which 
is clearly intended to control the price of wheat and to manipu- 
late the wheat market. Under this bill the Government agent 
who may be charged with administering it may monopolize the 
wheat supply of the United States, may forbid imports from 
other countries, and may put any price on wheat that he sees 
proper. 

No man can study this bill and come honestly to any other 
conclusion than that if the administrator who has it in charge 
should decide to do so, he may just as well put the price of wheat 
at $5 per bushel as at $1 per bushel, or whatever he may 
decide on. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman evidently has not read the bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman has allotted me a few 
minutes and now proposes to take that by disputing my funda- 
mental proposition. 

Mr. LEVER. I am disputing his facts. 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. If the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Lever] would yield me a little more time, I would demon- 
strate that either he has not read the bill understandingly or 
that he has not stated his views with candor to the membership 
of this House. 

What is all this machinery in this bill for? Why, it is for the 
purpose of enabling the wheat administrator to put whatever 
price te wants to upon the bread of this country. That is what 
t or. : 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] stated in 
opening discussion on the bill that such a measure must be 
based upon one of two fundamental ideas, each hostile to the 
other. One that the expense of the guaranty should be borne 
out of the Treasury, just as other Government expenses are paid, 
and the other that this burden should be passed on to the 
people—to the consumers of bread in this country. 

If he had had in view merely the first of those propositions 
he would not have brought a bill in here cumbered with all 
this machinery of price fixing, forbidding all imports, and pro- 
viding for the manipulation of markets. So that the conclusion 
is irresistible that by clothing the administrative official with 
all this power and machinery for manipulating markets there 
is behind it a purpose either to put all of this guaranty upon the 
shoulders of the consumers of bread, or to put a large part of 
it upon their shoulders, That conclusion, as I say, is absolutely, 
irresistible. 
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what the bill really means is that we are going to lay 
a 3 consumers of bread in order to make good to the 
wheat producers what we will lose by this guaranty. That is 
what it means. It is just merely a way of saying to the child 
that reaches out its hand for a piece of bread: “ You may take 
this bread, tolled by whatever it costs the Government to keep 
the price of wheat up to the guaranteed price.” That is a fact 

we must all face. 

193 not approve of such a system of taxation. I do not ap- 
prove of paying the loss that the Government has sustained by 
levying a per capita tax—for that is what this kind of a tax 
means. It is a per capita tax, nota tax laid upon the people in 
proportion to their ability to pay it, not a tax laid upon the 
property of the country, not a tax to be paid out of wealth; but, 
on the other hand, is to be paid out of poverty—a tax to be paid 
by the men of large families, a tax to be paid by the poor. I 
Want to say to you, gentlemen, that when this measure is passed, 
and we find that the price ef wheat and flour is manipulated, 
and bread is kept up in price to its war level, the responsibility 
can not be passed on by you to any administrative officer, but 
you must step up like men and say, “I did if; I did my part 
to make the people of the United States pay per capita the loss 
the Government has sustained.” 

By reason of the guaranty we have entered into we must sus- 
tain a loss. 

Perhaps we will sustain a billion dollars of loss. That loss, 
in all fairness, according to all sound principles of taxation, 
ought to be paid out of the Treasury of the United States, just 
as any other expense of the Government is paid, just as other 
costs of Government ought to be paid. There is no more reason 
for passing this loss on to the consumers of bread than in pass- 
ing any other war loss on to the consumer. It ought to be 
paid out of the General Treasury, a Treasury replenished by 
taxes laid, upon an equitable basis, upon the property of the 
country, upon the people who are able to pay. But instead of 
that we have a bill here disguised with exeeeding art; but, 
thank God, no art can suffice to mask such a purpose as it 
‘has behind it. It is concealed and camouflaged with exceeding 
artfulness, but its purpose is clear after all, and that fell pur- 
pose is to lay upon the shoulders of the people of this country, 
per capita, in proportion as they eat bread, the payment of this 
loss that the Government has sustained by reason of this 
venture. ths: 

I refuse, my friends, to indorse any such principle. I refuse 
to wring out of the noses of the poor of America the money 
necessary to make good the wheat guaranty. I insist that it 
shall be paid, but, honestly and fairly, it shall be paid out of 
the Treasury of the United States. I refuse to vote to toll the 
bread of the children of America in order to make good this 
guaranty. 

I am not willing to carry upon my conscience the burden of 
a vote for this measure, I am unwilling to besmirch my record 
as a friend to the poor and oppressed by a vote which will 
inevitably increase the price of our daily bread. I will not 
‘make myself liable to have the gaunt fingers of suffering women 
and children pointed at me as one who has aided in forcing them 
to pay war prices for bread in time of peace. 

I do not know what the official who will be appointed to 
administer this measure may do. He may perchance be lenient 
toward the suffering. However, this bill does not compel him 
to leniency. It puts it in his power to require that the people 
of the United States pay an unreasonable price for bread dur- 
ing the next two years. This is more power than I am willing 
to give to any man. It is unnecessary power. The people 
‘of the United States are entitled to eat bread at its cost in the 
markets of the world, free from an arbitrary price increase. 

It is immoral and unjust that the burden of the Government’s 
guaranty should be shifted in any part to the cost of bread. It 
Is an abuse of governmental authority to so shift it. It will be 
to practice a fraud on the people. If we are to pay a tax on 
bread, then let us make it a stamp tax, so that every head of 
a family, when he goes to buy a sack of flour, may see there 
upon it a stamp which shows exactly what the Government is 
extorting from him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. : 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Canprer], a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I must con- 
fess I am very much surprised at the remarks of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama [Mr, Huppreston] when he 


insists that this money is to be gotten absolutely out of the 
consumers of the country and out of the poor people of the 
country, and concludes his speech by declaring that the appro- 
priation ought to be made out of the Treasury of the United 
States, declaring that he would favor its being paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States in order that it might fall upon 
all alike, and that every taxpayer throughout the United States 
might bear his proportionate part of the loss, if there should 
be a loss, resulting from the enforcement of the law upon the 
statute books, 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] called the 
attention of the gentleman from Alabama to the fact that he 
must not have read the bill, or he would not insist upon any 
such criticism as that. He insisted that he had read it care- 
fully and said that the gentleman from South Carolina must 
not have read it, or if he had read it carefully he was not can- 
did in his statement to the House when he made his speech this 
morning. Now, let us see who is correct. Section 8 of the bill 
specifically provides for this appropriation out of the Treasury 
of the United States. Here is the provision in the bill: 

That for carrying out the aforesaid guaranties and otherwise for the 
purposes of this act, there is hereby appropriated, out of any mo: 


y mone 
in the Treasury not otherwise appr ted, to be available during the 
time this act is in effect, the sum of $1,000,000,000. 


And section 11 provides— 


That the provisions of this act shall cease to be in effect whenever 
the President shall find that the emergency growing out of the war with 
Germany has passed and that the further execution of the provisions of 
this act is no longer neoane for its purposes, the đate of which 
termination shall be aseertai and med by the President; but 
the date when this act shall cease to be in effect shall not be later than 
October 15, 1920. 


So the bill provides in so many words for the appropriation, 
and for the total appropriation, out of the Treasury of the 
United States—the very place that the gentleman from Ala- 
bama says it ought to come from. Then he says, further, that 
by reason of the machinery and the camouflage that was ingen- 
iously devised and placed in this bill—ealeulated to mislead 
people, but not sufficient to mislead him—the director or admin- 
istrator of this law, or the one whe would have charge of 
the enforcement of it, could provide for a price for wheat of 
$5 per bushel when the bill itself provides on its face that it 
shall not be sold for more than the guaranteed price of $2.26 
per bushel. So evidently the gentleman from South Carolina 
was correct when he said that the gentleman from Alabama 
had not read the bill, or if he had he had not read it carefully. 

Now, gentlemen, the theory of the bill, of course, is that by 
reason of an extraordinary production of wheat in the United 
States there may be a loss; that the price of wheat may go 
below the guaranteed price of $2.26 a bushel. If the price 
should not go below $2.26, there would be no loss. If it goes 
below that price and we suffer loss, it will be because of the 
fact that we did pass a law in this Congress fixing a guaranteed 
minimum price of wheat at not less than $2, and authorizing 
the President of the United States by proclamation to fix the 
price that should be paid for it in the future. Under that the 
President of the United States, on February 21, 1918, issued a 
proclamation fixing the guaranteed price for the 1918 wheat 
crop. That proclamation is as follows: 

FIXING GUARANTEED PRICES FOR 1918 WHEAT CROP, 
(February 21, 1918.) 


Whereas under and by virtue of an act of Congress entitled “An act 
to provide further for the national security and defense by 
the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution 
of food products and fuel,” approved by the President on the 10th day 
of August, 1917, it is provided among other things as follows: 

“Sze. 14. That whenever the President shall find that an emergency 
exists requiring stimulation of the ey gp of wheat and that it is 
essential that the producers of wheat, produced within the United 
States, shall have the benefits of the guaranty provided for in this sec- 
tion, he is authorized from time to time, seasonably and as far in ad- 
vance of seeding time as 1 to determine and fix and to give 
public notice of what, under specified conditions, is a reasonable guar- 
anteed mee for wheat, in order to assure such producers a reasonable 
profit, The President shall thereupon fix such guaranteed price for each 
of the official grain standards for wheat as established under the United 
States grain standards act approved August 11, 1916. The President 
shall from time to time establish and promulgate such tions as 
he shall deem wise in connection with such guaranteed prices, and in 

ticular governing conditions of delivery and payment and differences 
n price for the several standard grades in the principal primary mar- 
kets. of the United States, adopting No. 1 northern spring or its 

uivalent at the ee ge interior primary markets as the basis. 
‘Thereupon the Government of the United States hereby guarantees every 
producer of wheat produced within the United States that, upon com- 
pliance by him with the regulations prescribed, he shall receive for any 
wheat produced in reliance u guaranty within the period, not 
exceeding 18 months, prescribed in the notice, a price not less than 
the guaranteed price therefor as fixed t to this section. In 
such re tions the President shall prescribe the terms and eonditions 
ch any such producer shall be entitled te the benefits of such 
guaranty. ‘The guaranteed prices for the several standard grades of 
wheat for the crop of 1918 shall be based upon No. 1 northern spring 
or its equivalent at not less than $2 per bushel at the principal interior 
primary markets. This guaranty shall not be dependent upon the 
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Charleston, S. C., $2.2 
Savannah, Ga., 
Portland, Oreg., $2.05 per bushel ; 
Seattle, 
San Francisco, 


Wichita, Kans., $2.08 bushel ; 
the other grades established under the United States standards 
act approved August 11, 1916, based on said price for No. 1 northern 

ring wheat at the respective principal primary markets of the United 

tates above mentioned, will assure the producers of wheat produced 
within the United States a reasonable profit; the guaranteed prices in 
the principal primary markets above mentioned being fixed by adopting 
No. 1 northern spring wheat or its equivalent at the principal interior 
5 . —— — p EEA guaranty only, I hereby fix th teed 

‘or the pu of suc! nty only, ereby fix the guaran 
prices at the respective principal pritaary markets above mentioned for 
the following grades of wheat, to wit: No. 1 northern spring, No. 1 
hard winter, No. 1 red winter, No. 1 durum, No. 1 hard white. The 
guaranteed prices at the respective principal primary markets aforesaid 
of all other grades of wheat established under the United States grain 
standards act approved August 11, 1916, shall be based on the above 
guaranteed prices and bear just relation thereto. 

The sums thus determined and fixed are guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States at the respective principal primary markets 
of the United States above mentioned to every producer of wheat of any 
grade so established under the United States gain standards act upon 
the condition that said wheat is harvested in the United States during 
the year 1918 and offered for sale before the ist day of June, 1919, to 
such agent or employee of the United States, or other person as mar be 
hereafter designated, at any one of the above-mentionéd cities, which 
are, for the purposes of this act, hereby declared to be the principal 
primary markets of the United States, and provided that such producer 
complies with all regulations which may be hereafter promulgated in 
regard to said guaranty by the President of the United States. * * * 


He issued that pursuant to section 14 of the act of August 10, 
1917, which authorized him to issue that proclamation, and he 
quoted that section in this proclamation. 

Then, on September 2, 1918, he issued a proclamation fixing 
the guaranteed price for the 1919 wheat crop. That proclama- 
tion is as follows: 

FIXING GUARANTEED PRICES FOR 1919 WHEAT CROP. 
(September 2, 1918.) 


Whereas, under and by virtue of an act of Congress entitled “An act 
to provide further for the national security and defense by encouraging 
the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution 
of food products and fuel,” approved by the President on the 10th day 
of August, 1917, it is provided, among other things, as follows- 

“ SEC, 14. That whenever the President shall find that an emergency 
exists requiring stimulation of the production of wheat and that it is 
essential that the producers of wheat, produced within the United 
States, shall have the benefits of the guaranty provided for in this sec- 
tion, he is authorized, from time to tim 


rice for the several standard grades in the principal 
primary markets of the United States adopting No. 1 northern spring 
sis. 


S 
every producer of wheat 3 within the United States that, upon 


In such 
sident shall prescribe the terms and conditions upon 
which any such producer shall be entitled to the benefits of such 
guaranty.” ; 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the powers conferred by — me by said act of Congress, and 
especially by section 14 thereof, do hereby find that an emergency exists 
reguiring stimulation of the production of wheat, and that it is essen- 


spective 
New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa.. $2.39 per bushel. 


bushel. 

Minneapolis, Minn., $2,214 per bushel, 
Chicago, III., $2.26 pe bushel 
St. Louis, Mo., $2.2 
Kansas City, Mo., $2.18 per bushel. 
Omaha, Nebr., $2.18 per bushel. 
New Orleans, La., $2.28 per bushel, 

$2.28 per bushel. 


rincipal primary markets of e 
tion , will assure the producers of wheat produced within the 
United States a reasonable profit; the guaranteed prices in the prin- 
cipal primary markets above mentioned being fixed by adopting No. 2 
northern spring wheat, or its equivalents at the principal interior 
mae as the — 
or the purposes of such guaranty only, I hereby fix the guaran- 
teed prices at the respective principal primary markets above men- 
tion for the following grades of wheat, to wit: No. 1 northern 
spring, No. 1 hard winter, No. 1 red winter, No. 1 durum, No. 1 
hard white. The guaranteed prices at the respective principal pri- 
markets aforesaid of all other grades of wheat established under 
the United States grain-standards act approved August 11, 1916, shall 
be based on the above guaranteed pia and bear just relation thereto, 
The sums thus determined and fixed are guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States at the respective principal ary 
markets of the United States above mentioned, to every producer of 
wheat of any grade so established under tħe United States grain- 
standards act, upon the condition that said wheat is harvested in the 
United States during the year 1919, and offered for sale before the 
Ist day of June, 1920, to such agent or employee of the United 
States, or other person as may be hereafter designated, at any one of 
the above-mentioned cities, which are hereby declared to be the prin- 
cipal primary markets of the United States, and provided that such 
producer complies with all regulations which may be hereafter pro- 
mulgated in regard to said guaranty by the President of the United 
States ; 


These proclamations issued by the President pursuant to the 
law of August 10, 1917, made an absolute contract with the 
wheat producers to pay them not less than $2.26 per bushel. 

Now, what seems to trouble some of the Members is in refer- 
ence to payment for the wheat that shall be planted in the spring 
of this year—spring wheat. The proclamation is not condi- 
tional in any sense of the word, but is sweeping in its provi- 
sions, and provides absolutely and unconditionally for the price 
of wheat for the crop ef the year 1919. It provides that it 
shall be paid for at the rate of not less than $2.26 a bushel if 
it is harvested in the year 1919 and delivered prior to June 1, 
1920. Therefore it fixes the price for the whole 1919 crop, the 
first proclamation fixing the price for the crop of 1918 and the 
second proclamation fixing the price for the crop of 1919, includ- 
ing not only winter wheat but also spring wheat harvested in 
the year 1919. 

Therefore, my friends, we find ourselves in the situation of 
having made a specific, unequivocal, and unconditional contract 
with the wheat growers of the United States of America fixing 
the price that they should receive for their wheat, and the 
President of the United States under solemn proclamation and 
under seal of the United States of America, attested by the 
Secretary of State, guaranteed to those people that price which 
we authorized him by act of Congress to fix. Therefore it is us 
conclusive a contract and as binding a contract as could be 
made between two individuals in reference to any business 
transaction in the world. It is as binding on the Government 
as a bond. Having made the contract, there is but one way to 
be honest, and that is to fulfill the contract by meeting the re- 
quirements of it absolutely, and going to the fullest extent that 
it requires in order to carry it out, and not seeking at any time 
nor under any circumstances to deviate from the letter or 
spirit of the contract thus made under the statute as it is 
written. [Applause.] If we should take any other course it 
would be a repudiation upon the part of the Government of the 
United States of a contract made with its citizens to encourage 
them in the production of wheat which we so much needed. We 
know that when this law was passed there was a shortage of 
wheat, and therefore it was necessary to stimulate the wheat 
growers of the country in order to get them to produce the 
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wheat which was required to sustain our own people, to feed our 
boys in the Army and in the Navy of the United States who were 
fighting our battles, and feed our allies across the sea and 
their boys in their armies and navies who were fighting not 
only their battles but fighting our battles as well. That was 
the reason the statute was passed. [Applause.] And to show 
you that it did stimulate the production of wheat I call atten- 
tion to the hearings, page 220, where Mr. Barnes stated as to 
the wheat crop of the world. His statement was as follows: 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Barnes, what is the average world's supply of 
6 Well, I should say that the world's wheat crop has 
ranged in the past few years from a total of 3,000,000,000 to 4,000,- 
000,000 bushels, roughly, 

Mr. CANDLER. What is the average production in America? How 


much do we produce? 
Mr, Gaines Our average crop will work out about 620,000,000 or 


Mr. 3 The largest crop, I think, that we produced was in 
1915, was it not? 

Mr. Barnes 1915; yes. 

Mr. Caxpier. It ran over 1,000,000,000 bushels that year, but the 
average amount produced in this country is what, did you say? 

Mr. Barnes. Around 630,000,000. 

Mr. CANDLER. This whole proceeding here is to take care of what. is 
thought will be a ey large increase upon the prođuction in this 
country over Mag A Qi eretofore. 

Mr. Barnes. Let me correct my figures. 
country is about 740,000,000. 

Mr. Havcen For how many years? 

Mr. Barygs. Ten years, 

The CHAMAN, J thought that your figure was incorrect. 

Mr. CANDLER. What was the average price of wheat prior to the war 
in this country—three 18 15 prior to the war? 

-Mr. Barnes. Well, the average farm price in 1918 was $2.06; in 
1917, $2.05; in 1916, $1.44; in 1915, 98 cents; in 1914, 99 cents; 
in 1913, 79 cents; and in 1912, 85 cents. 

Mr, CANDLER. So our guaranteed price of wheat in this country un- 
der the Government guarantee has been above what the average price 
was during all the preceding years? 

Mr. BanxxSs. Oh, yes. 

The price fixed in the law was $2, which was a little under 
the 1917 price, but the price fixed by the President was a little 
above that price, thus furnishing encouragement and stimula- 
tion. Having thus encouraged the farmers to plant the wheat, 
we must keep the contract and not repudiate it because the 
war has come to an end. It is a part of our war expenses 
and we should be thankful the war is over and cheerfully pay 
our necessary war expenses. [Applause.] } 

I am supporting this and standing by the contract, just like 
I would have done had the Government guaranteed the price 
of cotton and similar conditions had arisen in reference to that 
product as has arisen in reference to wheat. The cotton growers 
opposed the fixing of the price of cotton, and it was not fixed. 
Conditions in the South at the present time as to cotton are 
very serious. Now, we will carry out our contract with the 
wheat farmers, and I hope some action may be taken to relieve 
the situation as to cotton and to help the cotton producers. 
They are not now asking the Government to fix the price of 
cotton or to buy the product, but they do ask that they be given 
an open and free market, so they can in a world’s market get 
what their cotton is intrinsically and really worth. They do 
ask that unjust and illegal speculation in cotton be stopped, 
und if it takes the abolition of the cotton exchanges to accom- 
plish that, then let them be abolished. If the exchanges will 
not abide by the law and see to the delivery of what is really 
sold, if they will not deal fairly and honestly and suppress the 
gambling in cotton on the exchanges, then let them pay the 
penalty and go out of business. Let us have fair and honest 
dealing in real cotton, so as it may sell at its value, not affected 
by sales of imaginary cotton never intended to be delivered. 
Cotton has secured the balance of trade to our country for 
more than 30 years. It is the ‘product that always brings the 
gold across the seas to us. It is furnishing to-day a goodly 
portion of the food and raiment of the world. It is bandaging 
the wounds of our disabled and wounded soldiers. It is sewing 
together the garments of mankind. We want to increase its 
market, extend its blessings, and enlarge its use by having the 
chance to sell it at all times in all the markets of the world. 
I hope the day may soon come when that can be done. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I do not see 
why gentlemen complain when Members of Congress who repre- 
sent consumers exclusively ask questions about an important 
bill like this, because it is evident that if the consumer obtains 
his flour at the world price the Treasury of the United States 
will pay the difference between the guaranteed price in the 
United States and the world price, no matter how low it may go. 
Inasmuch as the money to pay that difference all comes from 
taxation, which must be obtained from the producer as well as 
the consumer, it seems to be a very fair question to raise at 


The average crop in this 


this time. I may discuss it a little more fully when we come to 
take up the bill under the five-minute rule. But that the bill 
is a perfect one I think no one will contend except those who 
are blindly in its favor. : 

Section 2 of the bill confers upon the President—and that 
means upon Mr. Hoover or whoever he may appoint to act in 
his behalf—some very extraordinary powers. They are blanket 
powers, and may be enforced by a dollar-a-year man who has a 
very large interest in matters affected by this legislation. E 
question whether section 2 ought to be passed in the form in 
which it is written. 

Section 6, which relates to the admission of exports 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes, 

Mr. LONDON. In section 8 I notice that the President is 
authorized to purchase “at not less than the guaranteed price,” 
and the general impression throughout the country is that the 
guaranteed price is a maximum and not a minimum price. Un- 
der section 23 the President is authorized to buy or contract for 
the purchase of wheat at not less than the guaranteed price. 
In other words, the Food Administrator may raise the price 
to five or ten dollars. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But the gentlemen of the 
committee dispute that statement. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let me say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I decline to 
have a controversy in my time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I did not want to raise any controversy ; 
A ae to say that I think the gentleman from New York is 
right. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am glad to have one gentle- 
man on the committee admit that. I had been advised that the 
gentleman from New York was wrong; but the gentleman from 
Minnesota says he is right. 

Mr. LONDON. I want to say that it is the first time that a 
Republican has admitted that I am right. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, there are some Demo- 
crats who do not always agree with the gentleman. But sec- 
tion 6 relates to exports. I have been wondering as I read 
the section whether it would not be possible for a speculator 
in wheat to buy Canadian or Argentine wheat, bring it into the 
United States at a price far below the guaranteed price and 
unload it on the American market at the higher price, I ques- 
tion whether that situation is amply protected. I question 
whether that is what the American wheat grower would want 
to have written in the bill without a better understanding. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. If the gentleman will yield, we have 
a provision in the bill that prehibits wheat coming into this 
country. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It leaves it discretionary with 
the President, but I question whether it is sufficiently adequate. 
Section 11 is the crucial section of the bill, but it goes a step 
beyond the bond. We all grant that Congress is just as re- 
sponsible as anyone else. We gave the President authority to 
fix the price of wheat. We gave him authority to give a guar- 
anty to the producer of wheat—to one-sixth of the farming 
population of the United States for whom my friend who 
criticized the consumer a little while ago, Mr. STEENERSON of 
Minnesota, so often contends. 

But the bond the President gave was to run, so far as the sale 
of wheat was concerned, until the Ist of June, 1920. That is 
to say, he was to take wheat at the fixed price offered for sale 
before the Ist day of June, 1920. That is the bond, and I am 
ready to live up to the bond. But I asked the gentleman from 
South Carolina, the chairman of the committee, the reason 
for extending the time, as brought in in the bill, until Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, and amended by the committee to October 15, 1920, 
but he had no time to answer. 

Mr. LEVER. I will answer now. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Very well. 

Mr. LEVER. My interpretation of the act is that there is 
no authority in the act to extend the time for the bringing in 
of wheat—they must bring it in by the 1st of June, 1920. The 
other extension of time—October 15—is for selling and getting 
rid of the crop. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The date when the act ceases 
to be in effect is not later than December 81, 1920, which, I 
think, the committee has amended to October 15, 1920. 

Mr. LEVER. That does not affect the guaranty. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I mention it to show that the 
bill is not a perfect bill and is not one in accordance witb the 
bond, whether it was a good bargain or a bad bargain. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I regret that I can not yield 


unless I can get three or four minutes from the other side, 
LEVER, I can not possibly yield any time, 


Mr, 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks on this subject in the 


RECORD. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
There was no objection. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There are complaints coming 
up from some of our constituents in regard to this enormous 


proposition—the taking of a billion dollars out of the Treasury 


of the United States to bolster up a contract to one group of the 
people of the United States. It is a mighty serious thing. All 
the people have to pay for it. The consumers will have to pay 
a higher price for bread, and that price is apparently going to 


be higher. I append one letter indicating the drift. It comes 
from Joseph F. Hasskarl, assistant director of wharves, docks, 
and ferries at Philadelphia : 
— PHILADELPHIA, February 20, 1919. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN : In my circle of acquaintances I meet many 
people and hear their views concerning all kinds of subjects. As there 
seems to be a unanimity of opinion and a feeling of grave apprehension 
as to the future, I think it is a duty to bring to your attention some 
of the often-expressed views and opinions that I have recently heard, 
and which, in most instances, coincide with my own views: 

1, General alarm and apprehension is felt by the thinking people at 
the extrayagance and waste by the Government, which has unneces- 
sarily increased the expenditures of this country during the past two 


years, 

9. it these methods are permitted to continue much longer, bank, 
ruptcy and bolshevism will surely follow, and the vast majority of 
our people suffer in consequence, 

3. The taxation now imposed is a very heavy burden yoo our people, 
and the thought is frequently and freely expressed that better planning 
and greater care must be exercised in the future. 

4. Agreements such as apparently were entered into by Mr. Herbert 
Hoover to purchase all wheat grown in this country at the rate of 
$2.26 per bushel up to Jnly 1, 1920, looks like a very poor business 
8 for all excepting the farmers, especially in view of the 
fact that the greater portion of the wheat the country is to purchase 
at that high price has not been planted as yet, cons uently the farmer 
has not incurred any expense whatever connected with the same, and 
I fail to see why we should be called upon to pay such an exorbitant 
price for wheat, when the same is being. delivered in England from 
Argentina and Australia at the rate of 95 cents per bushel, and no 
doubt we could also buy it much under Mr. Hoover's contract figures 
if P to enter the world’s open markets for the same, 

. The very high price for wheat under the present arrangement also 
operates N to the disadvantage of the country, inasmuch as 
farmers will now undoubtedly plant all the spring wheat they possibly 
can, whereas formerly they mixed their cro 
rye, hay, and other products which were u as food in growing stock, 
such as cattle, saeep, hogs, poultry, etc. As a result all kinds o 
meat must necessarily continue to be scarce and prices high. 

6. In view of the high cost of living under these arrangements, it 
becomes almost im le to reduce wages and the cost of materials; 
so, directly and indirectly, fixing wheat at such a high price is operat- 
ing against the best interests of this country in many ways an will 
ultimately interfere with the business expansion that should now take 
place and thus prevents capital and labor from becoming as active as 
they otherwise would. 

7. These conditions are rapidly leading to a spirit of dissatisfaction 
and bolshevism that is becoming more widespread and threatening 
every day; therein lies the gangor to this entire country, and it is for 
Soas ane I am taking the liberty of bringing this matter to your 
attention. 


Having had leave to extend my remarks, I want to refer to 
the freight question which was raised a little while ago by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr, Youn] and have read in my time 
a letter from the president of the Insurance Co. of North 
America, in answer to a statement issued by Mr. Hurley, presi- 
dent of the Shipping Board, with regard to shipping. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


THE Insurance CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, 
Philadelphia, February 20, 1919. 


by planting corn, oats, 


Hon. J. HAMPTON Moors, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Moorn: Inclosed I hand you copy of article appearing 
in the New York Herald yesterday, which lains itself. 

Referring to the charges made in this article, I desire to reply to the 
charges made ed Mr. Hurley, as follows: 

The g e that the American marine insurance companies are domi- 
nated by British influence is untrue; that they are discriminating 
against American shipping is also untrue; as is the charge that the 
American underwriters are endeavoring to cripple American merchant 
shipping in favor of their British rivals. 

ese charges, in fact, amount to a libel against American marine 
underwriters, who have been 100 per cent patriotic during the war, who 
have carried marine insurance during that time largely at a loss (their 
profit being made from war insurance and fire insurance), and have sub- 
scribed largely to Government bonds, and whose employees have very 
generally volunteered in the United States Army and Navy without 
waiting for the provost marshal to come for them. 

These charges probably arose from the fact that many of the wooden 
ships construc by the United States Shipping Board, against the 
advice of marine experts, have proved, as was anticipated, unsuitable 
for the transportation of cargoes overseas, and consequently the Ship- 
ping Board find it difficult to insure them, or the cargoes to be trans- 
ported by them, anywhere in the world. 

Some of the stee steamships constructed by the Shipping Board have 
auo, ee found to be defective, principally the matter of defective 
riveting. 


~ Apparently the charge made by Mr. Hurley is an attempt to unload 
American underwriters responsibility for the 


upon the shoulders o 
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failure of the shipbuilding policy persisted in by the Government in 
defiance of expert advice. 

8 knows that 1 timber shrinks. Therefore, to build a ship 
out of green timber is the height of folly, because in the . course 
of nature timbers and plankings are bound to shrink, rendering frequent 
calking necessary, and ultimately rendering the ship unseaworthy. 

The Government was well advised of this fact, but persisted in con- 
structing wooden tonnage, for reasons, no doubt, as well known to you 
as to anyone else. ; 

All the time these ships were bein 
refused access to any Government ya 
this privilege. 

American underwriters, as you know, are anxious to afford and do 
afford every facility for the transaction of American commerce. 

They can and do goa as low rates on American tonnage as they do 
on British or other foreign tonnage, provided the American ship is the 
equal of the foreign ship. 

If the Shipping. Board will give us good ships, they will get good 
rates on them. ere is ample capacity in the American insurance mar- 
ket to take care of American business, with occasional exceptions, to 
prove the rule. 

As to the proposa), on behalf of Mr. Hurley and Senator FLETCHER, 
to create an insurance department for the Government to protect Amer- 
ican commerce, it is not needed; in so far as it renders the Treasury 
Department of the United States responsible for insurance on wooden 
or rly constructed vessels it would be welcomed by American under- 
writers as teng a burden off their shoulders; but as a citizen I would 
like to point out that not even the United States can keep a leaky or 
otherwise unseaworthy ship afloat at sea, and to attempt to do so is 
merely the equivalent of sending good money after bad. 

Very truly, yours, 


constructed our surveyors were 
s, although request was made for 


BENJAMIN Rusu, President. 


I shall include in my remarks the statement made by Mr. 
Hurley, and in that connection I desire to say that it is inter- 
esting to note that the Shipping Board has recently announced 
that it would mark off $1,000,000,000 of expenditures appro- 
priated by Congress. 


[Article appearing in New York Herald Wednesday, Feb. 19, 1919.] 


HURLEY CHARGES OCEAN INSURANCE DISCRIMINATION—DECLARES COM- 

PANIES DOMINATED BY BRITISH OVERCHARGE FOR AMERICAN VESSELS. 

Wasurnaton, D. C., Tuesday. 

Admission that merchant-marine insurance concerns, most of which 
are dominated by British influence, are discriminating against American 
shipping was made to-day by Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board. Senator DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, of Florida, issued a state- 
ment advocating the establishing of Government form of Insurance to 
meet the situation. 

The discrimination against American shipping by British marine in- 
surance concerns is regarded as one of the most serious menaces against 
American shipping. The American shipper ships his goods from an 
inland parat, assuming a certain fixed rate of insurance. At New York 
he is told that if the goods are shipped in American bottoms the rate will 
be considerably higher than if shipped in British bottoms. 

Inasmuch as the price which he has fixed on his goods is predicated 
on the insurance rate which he anticipated, his answer is usually to 
await the arrival of a British vessel. 

The classification of vessels is the province of the British Lloyd's, with 
the result that this classification is used as the excuse for placing a 
higher rate on American carried cargoes. 

e method suggested by Senator FLETCHER, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, is to establish a system similar to the War Risk 
Bureau, which insured cargoes against destruction from submarines or 
other war menaces. 

“I am strongly in favor,” said Senator FLETCHER, “ of the immediate 
establishment of an insurance plan whereby the Government will be 
enabled to insure its merchant ships and their cargoes. 

“Tt is essential that this be done in order to protect ourselves against 
the exorbitant rates exacted by the marine insurance companies, most of 
whom are dominated by British insurance agents.” 

The War Risk Bureau, which formerly insured cargoes subject to 
war hazards has ceased to function, Private companies have been 
insuring American vessels, but the rates are inyariably higher than those 
charged to British bottoms. s 

The whole situation is regarded as a deliberately intended method of 
crippling American merchant shipping in favor of British rivals, and 
so long as the British control the insurance situation there is APAT: 
ently no help for what is a serious handicap. So serious is it t 
without some method of meeting it, it is not believed American mer- 
chant shipping can compete with its rivals. 

Senator FLETCHER’s recommendation is expected to take the form of 
congressional action soon. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris]. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, on August 10, 1917, while the 
country was laboring under very abnormal war conditions, the 
Congress passed a wheat guaranty act. There were only five 
votes against the bill, therefore I have a right to assume that 
it was the best judgment of the entire Congress at that time 
to do the thing they did do. The bill was passed. It became 
the law. It assured the American farmer for that year’s crop 
that he would receive at least $2 a bushel, without a maximum, 
but, as is often the case in legislation, the minimum became the 
maximum. Section 14 of that food act, carrying the wheat- 
price regulation of August 10, 1917, carried a provision that 
if in the judgment of the President he saw fit to issue a procla- 
mation continuing that guaranty he might do so. Accordingly, 
and pursuant to the authority then given, in September, 1918, 
while the war was still on, before the signing of the armistice, 
he did issue a proclamation in terms clear and emphatic that 
in order to stimulate wheat production the Government would 
pay the American farmer at the scheduled places meationed in 


the schedule a price ranging from $2 to $2.26 per bushel for his 
wheat, according to the market, the carriage, and so forth. 
That was a solemn proposal on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment pursuant to authority this Congress gave the President. 
The American farmer answered that proposal, and instead of 
planting the normal acreage of about 63,000,000 acres, he 
planted 75,000,000 acres, 12,000,000 acres more than the normal 
crop. ‘This completed the contract; this rendered it a binding 
bargain; this left our duty very plain. Therefore I assume 
the question of whether or not we should this day appropriate 
a sum sufficient to make it good is scarcely open to discussion, 
and I shall not spend any time on it. 

The normal crop in bushels for a series of prewar years 
ranged about 750,000,000 bushels per year. We have reason 
to assume that we will have-a crop of 1,250,000,000 next year. 
That will so increase the production that undoubtedly the 
price of wheat will fall below this guaranty. The thought I 
should like to leave with the Congress and the farmer is that 
last year we apparently placed a burden on the farmer which 
was not placed on other classes, but this year the Congress is 
doing the honorable and decent thing of doing precisely- what 
they agreed to do, and thereby they are making up the deficit 
and the loss that he sustained last year. Our duty seems plain, 
and there should be no controversy or haggling about it. There 
will be those who will oppose but it will be those who are 
unwilling to keep their contract. It will be from those who 
are unwilling to keep faith with the farmer. 

I do not quite understand why the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Huppieston] feel so aggrieved over this bill. I take it that 
they are aggrieved as to the details more than as to the sub- 
stance of the bill. True, they both represent city districts, but 
even so, I am perfectly sure their constituents would not desire 
er Government to fail to do a specific thing they promised 
to do. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I am sure the gentleman will observe I can 
not yield. I do not refuse out of discourtesy, but I have a very 
few minutes. There are some six and a half million farmers in 
the country, and only about 1,000,000 of those raise wheat. The 
duty devolves on one-sixth of the American farmers not alone 
to feed themselves but to feed the rest of the country, not 
alone the country but in this world war to feed the world. We 
are the greatest wheat-producing country in all the world. 
They did their full part, and they ought to have full and 
ungrudging credit for it. They felt they were being regulated 
and others were not, and in this they were partially correct. 
There were many abuses and much extortion practiced by rea- 
son of the war. Neither time nor foresight with war raging 
could cure them all. What I do say here and now, I am glad 
that Congress is to-day making this appropriation, so that the 
farmer can recoup at least part of his loss of last year: War 
conditions were abnormal; they are always abnormal. Prices 
are abnormal, and they are always abnormal under war condi- 
tions. We have to do abnormal things. It is one of the heart- 
aches of war that all rules and safeguards are in abeyance. 
Men were drafted into the military service; that was abnormal. 
We tax the people with as much as 80 per cent of their earn- 
ings; that is abnormal. But it all seemed necessary then. 
The appropriation of $1,000,000,000 out of the Treasury of the 
United States at this time is to those unacquainted with our 
obligation an abnormal thing to do. The appropriation of 
$1,000,000,000 for a revolving fund to keep up this wheat price 
of $2.26 per bushel is a very unusual thing—a thing which 
Members of Congress would refuse to do except for the abnor- 
mal conditions that have prevailed during the past year. Ab- 
normal conditions must be met by the Congress in an intelli- 
gent way. You can not hew to old beaten paths when old 
beaten paths have become obscured by war. You can not 
follow the lines of least resistance when greater resistance is 
required. A strong government, if it is long to be strong, 
must meet abnormal conditions and deal with them intelli- 
gently. We did our duty then as we saw it. We must do it 
now when there can be no question about it. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Huppiteston] said that this should be en- 
titled a bill “taxing bread.” I think I have a right to deny 
that, although I am not on this committee, because I read in 
the pending bill an absolute outright appropriation out of the 
‘Treasury of the United States of $1,000,000,000. In section § I 
find this language: 


Sec. 8. That for carrying out the aforesaid guaranties and other- 
wise for the purposes of this act there is hereby appropriated, out of 
aa moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be avail- 
able during the time this act is in effect, the sum of $1,000,000,000. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FERRIS. Yes. ; 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. Is not that merely a revolving fund 
and is it not entirely consistent with the purposes of this bill 
that the entire fund be kept intact and be found in the Treasury 
at the end of this term? 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, no; the gentleman borrows trouble— 
strains conditions to achieve his point. I prefer to keep my 
contract and not quibble about petty details. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does the bill provide that as much as 
one dollar of that money shall be lost in this operation? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not agree with the gentleman. I have 
read the bill hurriedly, but the chairman is more able than I 
to make answer to these questions. I undertake to say that 
the billion dollars is an appropriation out of the Treasury to 
make good a solemn contract that this Congress made, a solemn 
contract that the President made, and I do not think it ought 
to be misunderstood or misstated to the effect that we are 
around trying to levy tributes on the tollers of the country. If 
the amount is not needed to make good our contract, of course 
it will be returned to the Treasury, as it should be; but in any 
event it is not to come out of the toilers. I would not add to their 
burdens. I represent a great agricultural section. I live out 
there on the prairies of the West, where we not only feed our- 
selves but we feed all the rest of you, and not only do that but 
feed this country and the other countries; and I say to you 
that during last year while this wheat regulation was going on 
the farmer was held down as few others were. You answer that 
by saying that the price of wheat was high. It was high, but 
few things were normal in price. 

I myself have sold wheat when a young farmer boy for 35 
and 40 and 50 cents a bushel, and I have bought shoes at 90 
cents a pair, overalls at 50 cents apiece, and jumpers at 40 cents 
apiece. I have bought hats at $1 apiece. Everything now 
is clear out of proportion. We then could buy a double set of 
leather harness for $25 and now you have to pay $100, and so 
the conditions have become so abnormal that while the farmer 
got $2 for his wheat, or approximately so, it was not an ab- 
normal price and it was not in keeping with the profits made by 
men in other businesses, But whether it was or not it was one 
of the very few things that were put under the law, and I con- 
gratulate the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and 
his entire committee for doing promptly and justly what Con- 
gress had promised to do. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hersey]. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to revise and 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I have always been and I 
still am against price fixing by the Government, but this admin- 
istration having entered upon the policy of price fixing and hav- 
ing made thereunder certain promises, agreements, and guar- 
anties, I am for keeping the faith and shall vote that the Govern- 
ment shall make good its guaranty. 

The farmer has not been helped by price fixing. The farmer 
will not be helped by this bill; others will. The farmers in my 
State and in my district will not be helped, for while we grew 
wheat last season for the first time in many years we have only 
grown enough to feed ourselves without exporting any. We 
have grown potatoes, our great staple crop, in great abundance, 
which we can not sell because of the increased freight rates. 
The coming season we can not plant and sell them at a profit 
because 3,000 miles of Canada borders the United States, and 
we are unprotected. The war protected us for the time being, 
but the war is now over, and now, under free trade, Canada will 
flood our markets with all farm products. An ex-President, the 
author of that un-American legislation, reciprocity with Canada 
in the same kind of products that grew in the United States, is 
now touring this country in favor of the President's league of 
nations, a league which has not been approved by this Nation 
or any other nation on the earth. It is distinctly the President's 
league of nations. i 

Mr. BAER. A league of notions. 

Mr. HERSEY. A league of notions is right. I want to com- 
mend to the House the following editorial in the Washington 
Post of this morning entitled “Dangerous delay in making 
peace ": 

DANGEROUS DELAY IN MAKING PEACE. 

The delay in making formai peace is extremely harmful in many ways. 
It works to the disadvantage and peril of the allies and to the advantage 
of the enemy. Everyone recognizes the fact that far-reaching and com- 

licated pre. lems confront the peace conference, and there is a E these 


ion to atient while the conference is carefully considerin 
problems with a view to settling them properly and once for all. 


pulations of allied nations are becoming restive, nevertheless, because 
ey are convinced that secure peace with Germany is not being made as 
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The 1 believe that this delay, which seems 
5 worki and 


hardship loss to indi- 
tion to armies and nations, 


ce is 
The so boys 
there is fighting to be done there 


are loyal to the core, a 
are held in camp week after week 


so 
will be no b But when the 
while the Paris conference labors 

a part of the 


impatient, and Retr 5 — are Likely 


Not an American soldier should be 


rought to terms the American 
one of them. If an American 
ng the debate on the league of 
ce can and should be made with 


m them. 
— — must 


Tech 

There is a clamp u 
and yet there are 
make the 


made furious by enemy propagandists masquerading as martyrs to free 


In the business world the no-peace-no-war conditions are bad. The 
Government has relaxed its grip in some quarters and holds it in others, 
War prices prevail without war activity. Peace demands can not be met 
because peace conditions have not been established. All industries and 
all communities and all commodities are more or less firmly linked 
together, No one 8 ean “go it alone,” however optimistic it 
may be or however badly its products may be needed. The only relief 
that the home Government can give is the creation of a medium for aid- 
ing industry and labor to ascertain what prices should prevail. That 
will do some good; but while the home Government is doing this the 
Paris peace conference is delaying peace in this and every country, and 
thereby adversely affecting industry and commerce throughout the world. 
80 f: unavoidable all Americans are willing and 


ar as this situation 
able to accept the delay; but it is difficult to convince them that it is 


unavoidable when the only matter actually a; upon by the peace 
conference is the preliminary text of a proposed Jeague of nations to 

serve a peace that has not yet been made, and regarding which re 
2 pe considerable doubt if the making of it is so tedious and so 

If this so-called league of nations as set forth in the 26 
articles approved by the President is accepted and indorsed by 
the Senate, then the majority of the foreign nations will see to 
it that the United States will submit to world free trade, unre- 
stricted immigration, the abolishment of the Monroe doctrine, 
the change of our Constitution to meet the wants and desires 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and a permanent “entangling 
alliance” with every people under the sun. The Government 
of Washington and Lincoln is imperiled by a future peace 
propaganda promoted and spread abroad throughout the land 
by a lot of theorists and idealists, who are moved by the most 
pure and patriotic motives, but who do not distinguish be- 
tween a league of peace, which we all indorse, and a league of 
nations that will entangle us in all the politics, schemes, plots, 
and revolutions of the rest of the world. 

The people who are lovers of peace and against any future 
wars do not understand the President's league of nations; they 
approve, of course, the idea without any knowledge of its prac- 
tical workings. When the plain people come to know, as they 
will in due time, how this Republic, with only one vote, has by 
the provisions of this league surrendered its independence, 
sovereignty, and liberty to a majority whose every interest is 
to exploit this Government, capture our trade, and use us to 
finance their projects and fight their battles, they will reject it. 

. In Springfield, Mass., is published a farm paper called the 
New England Homestead, which circulates largely through 
New England among the farmers and in their homes, and the 
editor, an honest patriot, with the best of intentions, has issued 
a supplement which he is sowing all over New England to-day. 
I have a copy here from him, on which he has written: 

Mr. HERSEY; Hoy you favor league of nations. I believe your con- 
stituents and our New England people generally favor it overwhelm- 


ingly. 
HERBERT MYRICK. 
And then this editor publishes in big headlines and display 
type the following: 


New ENGLAND Takes THE Leap—WELCOMES PRESIDENT Wriuson’s RE- 
TURN IN BEHALF OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS—EVERY Max, WOMAN, 
AND CHILD In Our Six STATES URGED ro WRJTE THE PRESIDENT A 
LETTER THAT WILL Awalr HIS ARRIVAL AT BOSTON NEXT TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 25—UNIVERSAL POPULAR Support PLEDGEÐ TO THE LEAGUB 
2 NATIONS—OUR FARMERS START A MOVEMENT THAT MEANS Irs 

UCCESS, 
Do you wish your own foiks, your local community, your State, and 
ae pee Bee! enjoy the blessings of freedom? If so, champion the league 

nations! 
Would you yourself and those ont ge Eg be free from the horrors 
of future wars worse in every respect n the cataclysm of the past 


four years? Then advocate the league of nations! 


Do you want a new era right here in New England that shall enable 
the people gradually to work out a new ci tion founded upon 
righteousness to country and town? If so, insist upon the league of 


nations, 

Make up your mind to use your influence in its behalf until the 
league of nations is created, and then to back it up with the public 
opinion upon which its efficiency depends. 

Talk up the matter with everyone u can until they are as en- 
thusiastically for the league as 2 X 

Advocate it by letters to friends, public men, local papers, or other 
publications, 


Every church, club, union, or other organization should adopt resolu- 
tions favoring the e, 
Do it now. Don't delay. Every moment counts. Final action will 


be taken at Paris in a few months. It will be based largely upon the 
public opinion expressed by your folks this week and next. 


NEW ENGLAND'S LEADERSHIP IN WORLD CRISIS, 


One of the most signal honors ever received by New England will be 
the arrival at Boston February 25 of the President of the United States 
direct from the peace conference, and his address giving to the Ameri- 
= people a first-hand official statement of the proposed league of 
nations. 

Boston and New England are preparing to observe fitly this unique 
occasion. Never again in all history will New England have the 
chance to do so much for the world, for America, and for herself as 


by mak President Wilson's visit the means for the exhibition of 
ew En leadership that shall go far to insure success for an 
efficient league of natio 


ms. 
Every church service this Sunday, Februa 


erly preach — . 
the golden rule amon 
gathering o ple between now and February 24, inclusive, 
should discuss the subject and adopt resolutions—schools, clubs, prea 

s, chambers of commerce, lodges, etc. Where feasible a spect 
Se a of the organization should be called for action. 
A MILLION PERSONAL LETTERS. 

Above all, and more important than all else, let each person in New 
and—man girl—write 


for such as printed herewith. 
KEEN INTEREST. 
action so im tive. The New 

stend. submitted these ay tions eariy in the week to 
4 nasties y to the es ot actos to press with this edition indicate 
that a whole-souled outpouring of New England sentiment in favor of 
the league of naticns will be the most unique that awaits 
President Wilson's arrival in Boston. It will attract profound attention 
at home and abroad. Such le p by New land will be fol- 
lowed favorably by Congress, throughout America, and by the world. 

The President is to be in Boston on the 24th. He is to have 
a great reception. He is going to speak to the people of Boston, 
a morning paper says, not to explain the league of nations but 
upon the idea of a world peace which everybody approves. 
He tells the Senate not to discuss his league of nations until 
he can meet the members of the Foreign Affairs Committee at 
a White House dinner and explain to them in confidence this 
league of nations, which the people do not understand, and in 
the meantime the people everywhere are called upon to express 
their approval of something that the President alone can ex- 
plain, and he will only give this information to a few under the 
pledge of secrecy. 

This is the kind of propaganda that is being spread and dis- 
seminated all over this country to-day in favor of a league of 
nations. The meaning of its articles is not now to be made 
public by the President, and which the people of this Nation 
do not understand, but the boy or girl, as well as the baby, are 
all expected to write a letter to the President saying, “ We 
favor the league of nations that you are bringing from Europe 
to America.” 

The time has come when this Congress should carefully 
study this so-called league of nations and adopt it if it retains 
our Constitution, our form of Government and Americanism 
upon this continent. If it does not, we should reject it; and in 
the meantime we should insist on a treaty of peace and not 
delay it by proposing a future league of nations to preserve a 
peace that has not yet been made after three long months, 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, let me inquire as to how the 
time stands. I have lost track of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina has 
used an hour and 44 minutes and the gentleman from Iowa an 
hour and 48 minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Gorvon]. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to request leave to 
revise and extend my remarks and to insert therein an extract 
from a speech delivered by J. S. Black in the Milligan case. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 


land Home- 
press, to 
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— 


Mr. GORDON, Mr. Chairman, I would like also to extend my 
remarks by inserting in the Recorp correspondence between 
Henry Casor Lopce and myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman also asks unanimous con- 
sent to insert in his remarks certain correspondence indicated. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

r ndence is as follows : 

. SEPTEMBER 12, 1919. 
Hon. Henry CABOT LODGE, 

S United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sexarorn: In your speech of the 23d ultimo you are re- 
ported to have said: We 7 ot aside, for the time being, the Con- 
stitution.” I know it would afford much comfort and consolation to 
many Members of the Senate and House to be able to agree with this 
statement, and I am therefore taking the liberty to ask you just when, 
how, and in what manner this was done. Thanking you for the cour- 
tesy of a reply at your earliest convenience, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, 7 
(Signed) 


WILLIAM GORDON. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
September 13, 1918. 
Hon. WILLIAM GORDON, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Gonbox: I said in my speech We have set aside for 
the time being the Constitution,” which I believe to be an exact state- 
ment of the truth. 1 have never heard anyone dispute the fact that 
both in legislation and administration we have transcended the limita- 
tions of the Constitution as universally observed and admitted In the 
normal times of peace. This has been done under the war power of the 
Constitution as to the extent of which there is much honest difference 
of opinion, but there can be no doubt of the general proposition that 
under the war power we have gone beyond the recognized limits of the 
Constitution in time of peace. It may be properly said that acting 
under the war power we have set the Constitution aside constitutionally, 
but we have none the less set it aside. If the Senate or House suspen 
a rule for the time being, they set it aside. I did not say we had yio- 
lated the Constitution, nor had taken unconstitutional action. I said 
that we had set the Constitution aside for the time being. That is 
exactly what we have done, and if we had not done it we could not have 
passed many of the war measures for all of which I believe I voted. 

Very truly, yours, 
H. C. LODGE. 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1918. 
Hon. H. C. LODGE 


United States Scnate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: I have your letter of the 13th instant repeating 
the statement made in your speech, “We have set aside, for the time 
being, the Constitution,” and then you add that we have done this 
“constitutionally ” without iun any provision in the Constitution 
under which it was done. Instead of answering m 3 12 suggest 
others which are quite as impossible to answer. ou an and every 
other Senator and Representative have taken a solemn oath to support 
and defend the Constitution of the United States arant all enemies, 
foreign and domestic ;, that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
same ; that I take this obligation freely, without any mental reservation 
or purpose of evasion ; and that I will well and faithfully discharge the 
duties of the office on which I am about to enter, so help me God.” 
in time of war, when the people need and require the limitations an 
guaranties of a written constitution more than at any other time, Con- 
gress may “set it aside,” then it is nothing more than another sera 
of paper and our oath of office is the same thing. In Ex parte Mill. 
gan, Seventy-first United States, page 120, the Supreme Court of the 
United States placed the seal of judicial condemnation upon this heresy 
in language too clear to be misunderstood, in the following language: 
“The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and people, 

lly in war and in peace, and covers with the shield of its protec- 
tion all classes of men at all times and under all circumstances. No 
doctrine involving more pernicious consequences was ever invented by 
the wit of man than that any of its provisions can be suspended during 
any of the great exigencies of vernment. Such a doctrine leads 
directly to anarchy or despotism, but the theory of necessity on which 
it is based is false, for the Government within the Constitution has all 
the powers granted to it which are necessary to preserve its existence, 
as has been happily proved by the result of the great effort to throw 
off its just authority.” May I again request that ot answer the ques- 
tions propounded in my first letter or retract publicly what I leve 
to be a dangerous heresy? 

Yours, truly, WILLIAM GORDON, 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to invite the atten- 
tion of the House to a subject which has been generally dis- 
cussed in the past year or two and which is generally known 
and referred to as military necessity in time of war. 


MILITARY NECESSITY AND THE DUTY OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS IN TIME 
OF WAR. 

A state of war, declared or recognized to exist, by joint reso- 
lution of the Congress of the United States adds enormously 
to the burdens and responsibilities of Senators and Representa- 
tives, but does not relieve them from any official obligation, 
So many errors and mistakes, the kinds that are worse than 
crimes, are prevalent that they ought to be corrected. 

Shortly after our declaration of war it was proposed to 
enact into law a measure to muzzle the press and stifle free 

eech. 

Phe constitutional inhibition, “ Congress shall pass no law 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press,” was invoked 
against it. We were old that “ we are at war and the Consti- 
tution is suspended.” ‘This idea did not originate among igno- 
rant men, nor was it confined to the least intelligent Members 
of Congress. 
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Leaders in both branches boldly advanced it as an excuse 
for some of their yotes without calling forth a public protest 
from anyone. - 

No one has undertaken to say just how, when, by what 
authority, or in what manner this has been done, and Members 
of Congress thereby released from the obligation assumed by 
their oath of office. It was such a “comforting” suggestion to 
many Members whose consciences pricked them because of 
votes they had cast that they eagerly seized upon it as an 
excuse for official misconduct which could not be defended in 
any other way. 

Last summer, in a man hunt in a search for those who were 
unlawfully evading military service imposed by the draft law, 
many thousands of innocent men were arrested and imprisoned 
upon orders from the War Department until they were able to 
prove their innocence of crime or otherwise convince their 
captors that they ought not to be longer detained. °- 

These arrests were made without any warrant or authority 
of law, and the instruments used were local policemen, United 
States soldiers, and private citizens. 

The Attorney General of the United States, while approving 
these unlawful arrests, says that the use of soldiers and civilians 
as instruments was unlawful. 

Just how regular policemen can be used to make unlawful 
arrests without violating the Constitution and laws of the 
country the Attorney General does not explain, but he leaves 
the public to infer that the use of police officers in some mys- 
terious way consecrates and renders lawful these unlawful 
assaults. 

The prohibition in the Constitution against unlawful seizure 
of the bodies of our citizens and against the issue of warrants „ 
for arrests, except upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation particularly describing the persons to be seized, 
renders the arrests made by these policemen quite as unlawful 
and much more humiliating and outrageous than those made by 
soldiers and civilians, 

All were equally unlawful, but when a citizen is taken into 
custody by a uniformed police officer there always exists an added 
presumption that he is guilty of crime, which would not obtain if 
the unlawful arrest were made by a citizen or even by a soldier. 
The excuse given for this lawless raid upon thousands of law- 
abiding citizens is that throughout the United States there were 
many thousands of men between the ages of 21 and 31 who were 
unlawfully evading military service, and thereby injuring the 
morale of the men in our armies—that is, military necessity. 
Every crime against humanity, international law, and in viola- 
tion of its treaties committed by the military authorities of 
Germany since July, 1914, Germany has tried to justify on the 
ground of military necessity. 

One of the worst consequences of war is the spirit of lawless- 
ness it breeds, not only among the body of the people, but among 
those clothed with official authority who are pledged by the most 
solemn oath to obey and enforce the laws and defend and protect 
the rights of the citizen as well. 

Willful disregard of the constitutional and lawful rights of the 
people as a whole, and of those of the individual citizen, when 
practiced, permitted, and indulged by high public officials, fur- 
nishes an incentive to lawlessness and crime which, if permitted 
to continue unrebuked, will result in making crime and crim- 
inals not only tolerable but respectable in the eyes of the aver- 
age citizen. This will inevitably lead to such civic decadence 
and disregard for law as will ultimately destroy this Republic. 

We were told by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RaINxVI, in 
the debate on the revenue bill, when some of its provisions were 
challenged as in conflict with the Constitution: The Constitu- 
tion is being defended by the American soldiers over on the old 
Hindenburg line,” and he added further that the people were 
fretful and dissatisfied because of excessive taxes and not will- 
ing that subjects of taxation, which had always been recognized 
as exempt by the courts, even in time of war, should now be 
allowed to escape, 

He assured Members of the House that they were not called 
upon to give any consideration to questions of conflict between 
the measure they were passing and the organic law of the 
Republic, which all had taken a solemn oath to “support and 
defend against all enemies, foreign and domestic.” The dis- 
position on the part of those in high official position to disregard 
the prerogative of Congress was further illustrated by the 
recent address sf the President of the United States to the 
United States Senate in support of a joint resolution then pend- 
ing therein providing for woman suffrage by action of the Con- 
gress and the legislatures of the several States upon the ground 
that the same is a war measure.” Because States like New 
Jersey and Ohio have rejected woman suffrage by a vote of their 
people on propositions to amend their State constitutions, it is 
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now proposed to force it upon them by the votes of Congress and 
the legislatures of the other States. It may be to that extent 
called a“ war measure,” but it certainly is not designed to make 
war upon the publie enemy but upon certain States the people of 
which have refused to amend their constitutions in respect of 
the suffrage upon the demand of outsiders. 

The contention that “military” or “State” necessity in 
time of war. will justify or excuse Congress in enacting legis- 
lation in violation of the Constitution is naturally and logically 
followed by the contention that because the President: is Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy he should be permitted 
to determine the “ military necessity ” of legislation by Con- 
gress; this clearly amounts to an entire abandonment by Con- 
gress of its constitutional function and a repudiation by the 
Members of their oath of office. These wild and lawless fal- 
lacies were distinctly repudiated by the Supreme Court of the 
Unitech States in the well-known case of Ex parte Milligan, 
Seventy-first United States, page 120, United States Supreme 
Court Reports, in which the court said: 

“The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers 
and people, equally in war and in peace, and covers with the 
shield of its protection all classes of men at all times and under 
all circumstances. No doctrine involving more pernicious con- 
Sequences was ever invented by the wit of man than that any 
of its provisions can be suspended during any of the great 
exigencies of government. Such a doctrine leads directly to 
anarchy or despotism, but the theory of necessity on which it is 
based is false, for the Government within the Constitution has 
all the powers granted to it which are necessary to preserve its 
existence, as has been happily proved by the result of the great 
effort to throw off its just authority.” 

* Here we have the seal of judicial condemnation placed upon 
this dangerous heresy by the highest court in the land, in a 
ease in which the precise question was presented for determina- 
tion. 

Three private citizens of Indiana who were not in the Army 
or Navy were arrested during the Civil War upon the order of 
Gen. Hovey, who had charge of the military district which 
included that State; the men were charged with disloyalty 
and were taken before a military commission, tried, and sen- 
tenced to be hung; they sued out a writ of habeas corpus in the 
United States circuit court, alleging that the military commis- 
sion was without jurisdiction to try them for the offense 
charged or any other. It was contended that because the coun- 
try was at war the constitutional provision which provided that 
persons not in the Army or Navy could only be tried for crime 
by a civil court and jury was suspended, and the court an- 
swered that contention in the negative and in the language I 
have quoted. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. What war was that? 

Mr. GORDON. The Civil War. 

The leading counsel for the relators in this famous case was 
Judge Jeremiah S. Black, who, after a general discussion of the 
history of the case and of the origin and reasons for jury trial 
in criminal cases, together with the constitutional provisions 
securing the same to all citizens, said: 

“There is another quasi-political argument—necessity. If the 
law was violated because it could not be obeyed, that might be 
an excuse. But no absolute compulsion is pretended here. 
These commissioners acted, at most, under what they regarded 
as a moral necessity. The choice was left them to obey the 
law or disobey it. The disobedience was only necessary as 
means to an end which they thought desirable; and now they 
assert that though these means are unlawful and wrong, they 
are made right, because without them the object could not be 
accomplished; in other words, the end justifies the means. 
There you have a rule of conduct denounced by all law, human 
and divine, as being pernicious in policy and false in morals. 
See how it applies to this case. Here were three men whom 
it was desirable to remove out of this world, but there was 
no proof on which any court would take their lives; therefore 
it was necessary, and, being necessary, it was right and 
proper, to create an illegal tribunal which would put them 
to death without proof. By the same mode of reasoning you 
can prove it equally right to poison them in their food or 
stab them in their sleep. 

“Nothing that the worst men ever propounded has pro- 
duced so much oppression, misgovernment, and suffering as 
this pretense of State necessity. A great authority calls it 
‘the tyrant’s devilish plea’; and the common honesty of all 
mankind has branded it with everlasting infamy. 

“Of course, it is mere absurdity to say that these relators 
were necessarily deprived of their right to a fair and legal 
trial, for the record shows that a court of competent jurisdie- 
tion was sitting at the very time and in the same town, where 
justice would haye been done without sale, denial, or delay. 


But concede, for the argument's sake, that a trial by jury was 
wholly impossible; admit that there was an absolute, over- 
whelming, imperious necessity operating so as literally to 
compel every act which the commissioners did, would that 
give their sentence of death the validity and force of a legal 
judgment pronounced by an ordained and established court? 
The question answers itself. This trial was a violation of law, 
and no necessity could be more than a mere excuse for those 
who committed it. If the commissioners were on trial for 
murder or conspiracy to murder, they might plead necessity 
if the fact were true, just as they would plead insanity or 
anything else to show that their guilt was not willful, But 
we are now considering the legal effect of their decision, and 
that depends on their legal authority to make it. They had 
no such authority; they usurped a jurisdiction which the law 
not only did not give them but expressly forbade them to 
exercise, and it follows that their act is void, whatever may. 
have been the real or supposed excuse for it, 

“Tf these commissioners, instead of aiming at the life and 
liberty of the relators, had attempted to deprive them of 
their property by a sentence of confiscation, would any court 
in Christendom declare that such a sentence divested the title? 
Or would a person claiming under the sentence make his right 
any better by showing that the illegal assumption of jurisdic- 
tion was accompanied by some excuse which might save the 
commissioners from a criminal prosecution? 

“Let me illustrate still further. Suppose you, the judges of 
this court, to be surrounded in the hall where you are sitting 
by a body of armed insurgents, and compelled by main force 
to pronounce sentence of death upon the President of the 
United States for some act of his upon which you have no legal 
authority to adjudicate. There would be a valid sentence if 
necessity alone could create jurisdiction. But could the Presi- 
dent be legally executed under it? No; the compulsion under 
which you acted would be a good defense for you against an 
impeachment or an indictment for murder, but it would add 
nothing to the validity of a judgment which the law forbade 
you to give. = 

“That a necessity for violating the law is nothing more than 
a mere excuse to the perpetrator, and does not in any legal 
sense change the quality of the act itself in its operation upon 
other parties, is a proposition too plain on original principles 
to need the aid of authority. I do not see how any man of 
common sense is to stand up and dispute it. But there is de- 
cisive authority upon the point. In 1815, at New Orleans, 
Gen. Jackson took upon himself the command of every person 
in the city, suspended the functions of all the civil authorities, 
and made his own will for a time the only rule of conduct. It 
was believed to be absolutely necessary. Judges, officers of 
the city corporation, and members of the State legislature in- 
sisted on it as the only way to save the booty and beauty ’ of 
the place from the unspeakable outrages committed at Badajos 
and St. Sebastian by the very same troops then marching to 
the attack. Jackson used the power thus taken by him mød- 
erately, sparingly, benignly, and only for the purpose of pre- 
venting mutiny in his camp. A single mutineer was restrained 
by a short confinement, and another was sent 4 miles up the 
river. But after he had saved the city and the danger was all 
over he stood before the court to be tried by the law; his con- 
duct was decided to be illegal by the same judge who had de- 
clared it to be necessary, and he paid the penalty without a 
murmur. The Supreme Court of Louisiana, in Johnson v. 
Duncan, decided that everything done during the siege in pur- 
suance of martial rule, but in conflict with the law of the land, 
was void and of none effect, without reference to the circum- 
stances which made it necessary. Long afterwards the fine 
imposed upon Jackson was refunded, because his friends, 
while they admitted him to have violated the law, insisted that 
the necessity which drove him to it ought to have saved him 
from the punishment due only to a willful offender. 

“The learned counsel on the other side will not assert that 
there was war at Indianapolis in 1864, for they have read 
Cokes Institute, and Judge Grier’s opinion in the prize cases, 
and, of course, they know it to be a settled rule that war can not 
be said to exist where the civil courts are open. They will not 
set up the absurd plea of necessity, for they are well aware 
that it would not be true in point of fact. They will hardly 
take the ground that any kind of necessity could give legal 
validity to that which the law forbids. 

“This, therefore, must be their position: That although there 
was no war at the place where this commission sat, and no 
actual necessity for it, yet if there was a war anywhere else, 
to which the United States were a party, the technical effect 
of such war was to take the jurisdiction away from the civil 
courts and transfer it to Army officers. 

“Gen. Butter. We do not take that position, 
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“Mr. Brack. Then they can take no ground at all, for noth- 
ing else is left. I do not wonder to see them recoil from their 
own doctrine when its nakedness is held up to their eyes. But 
they must stand upon that or give up their cause. They may 
not state their proposition precisely as I state it; that is too 
plain a way of putting it. But, in substance, it is their doc- 
trine—has been the doctrine of the Attorney General's office 
ever since the advent of the present incumbent—and is the 
doctrine of their brief printed and filed in this case. What 
else can they say? They will admit that the Constitution is not 
altogether without a meaning; that at a time of universal peace 
it imposes some kind of obligation upon those who swear to 
support it. If no war existed, they would not deny the exclu- 
Sive jurisdiction of the civil courts in criminal cases. How, 
then, did the military get jurisdiction in Indiana? 

“All men who hold the Attorney General's opinion to be true, 
answer the question I have put by saying that military juris- 
diction comes from the mere existence of war; and it comes in 
Indiana only as the legal result of a war which is going on in 
Mississippi, Tennessee, or South Carolina. The Constitution 
is repealed, or its operation suspended, in ane State because 
there is war in another. The courts are open, the organiza- 
tion of society is intact, the judges are on the bench, and their 
process is not impeded, but their jurisdiction is gone. Why? 
Because, say our opponents, war exists, ahd the silent, legal, 
technical operation of that fact is to deprive all American citi- 
zens of their right te a fair trial. 

“That class of jurists and statesmen who hold that the 
trial by jury is lost to the citizen during the existence of war 
carry out their doctrine theoretically and practically to its 
ultimate consequences. The right of trial by jury being gone, 
all other rights aré gone with it; therefore a man may be ar- 
rested without an accusation and kept in prison during the 
pleasure of his captors; his papers may be searched without a 
warrant; his property may be confiscated behind his back, and 
he has no earthly means of redress. Nay, an attempt te get a 
just remedy is construed as a new erime. He dare not even 
complain, for the right of free speech is gone with the rest of 
his rights. If you sanction that doctrine, what is to be the 
consequence? I do not speak of what is past and gone; but 
in the case of a future war what results will follow from your 
decision indorsing the Attorney General's views? They are 
very obvious. At the instant when the war begins, our whole 
system of legal government will tumble into ruin, and if we are 
not all robbed, and kidnapped, and hanged, and drawn, and 
quartered, we will owe our immunity, not to the Constitution 
and laws, but to the mere mercy or policy of those persons who 
may then happen to control the organized physical force of the 
country. 

“This certainly puts us in a most precarious condition; we 
must have war about half the time, do what we may to avoid it. 
The President or Congress can wantonly provoke a war when- 
even it suits the purpose of either to do so, and they can keep 
it going as long as they please, even after the actual conflict of 
arms is over. When peace woos them they can ignore her ex- 
istence, and thus they can make war a chronic condition of the 
country and the slavery of the people perpetual. Nay, we are at 
the mercy of any foreign potentate who may envy us the posses- 
sion of those liberties which we boast of so much; he can shat- 
ter our Constitution without striking a single blow or bringing 
a gun to bear upon us. A simple declaration of hostilities is 
more terrible to us than an army with banners. 

“To me this seems the wildest delusion that ever took posses- 
sion of a human brain. If there be one principle of political 
ethics more universally acknowledged than another, it is that war, 
and especially civil war, can be justified only when it is undertaken 
to vindicate and uphold the legal and constitutional rights of the 
people, not to trample them down. He who carries on a system 
of wholesale slaughter for any other purpose must stand without 
excuse before God or man. In a time of war, more than at any 
other time, public liberty is in the hands of the public officers, 
And she is there in double trust; first, as they are citizens and 
therefore bound to defend her by the common obligation of all 
citizens; and, next, as they are her special guardians— 

“Who should against her murderers shut the door, 
Nor bare the knife themselves, 

“The opposing argument, when turned into plain English, 
means this,and thisonly: That when the Constitution is attacked 
upon one side its official guardians may assail it upon the other; 
when rebellion strikes it in the face they may take advantage of 
the blindness produced by the blow to sneak behind it and stab 
it in the back. 

“The conyention when it framed the Constitution, and the 
people when they adopted it, could have had no thought like 
that. If they had supposed that it would eperate only while 


perfect peace continued, they certainly would have given us 
some other rule to go by in time of war; they would not have 
left us to wander about in a howling wilderness of anarchy 
without a lamp to our feet or a guide to our path. Another 
thing proves their actual intent still more strikingly. They 
required that every man in any kind of public employment, 
State or National, civil or military, should swear, without re- 
serye or qualification, that he would support the Constitution. 
Surely our ancestors had too much regard for the moral and 
religious welfare of their posterity to impose upon them an 
oath like that if they intended and expected it to be broken 
half the time. The oath of an officer to support the Constitu- 
tion is as simple as that of a witness to tell the truth in a court 
of justice. What would you think of a witness who should 
attempt to justify perjury upon the ground that he had testi- 
fied when civil war was raging and he thought that by swearing 
to a lie he might promote some public or private object con- 
nected with the strife? 

“ No, no; the great men who made this country what it is—the 
heroes who won her independence and the statesmen who set- 
tled her institutions—had no such notions in their minds, 
Washington deserved the lofty praise bestowed upon him by 
the President of Congress when he resigned his commission— 
that he had always regarded the rights of the civil authority 
through all changes and through all disasters. When his duty 
as President afterward required him to arm the public force to 
Suppress a rebellion in western Pennsylvania he never thought 
that the Constitution was abolished, by virtue of that fact, in 
New Jersey or Maryland or Virginia. It would have been a 
dangerous experiment for an adviser of his at that time, or 
at any time, to propose that he should deny a citizen his right 
to be tried by a jury and substitute in place of it a trial before 
a tribunal composed of men elected by himself from among his 
own creatures and dependents, You can well imagine how that 
great heart would have swelled with indignation at the bare 
thought of such an insulting outrage upon the liberty and law 
of his country. 

“In the War of 1812 the man emphatically called the Father 
of the Constitution was the supreme Executive Magistrate, 
Talk of perilous times!. There was the severest trial this 
Union ever saw. That was no half-organized rebellion on the 
one side of the conflict to be crushed by the hostile millions 
and unbounded resources of the other. The existence of the 
Nation was threatened by the most formidable military and 
naval power then upon the face of the earth. Every town upon 
the northern frontier, upon the Atlantic seaboard, and upon 
the Gulf coast was in daily and hourly danger. The enemy had 
penetrated the heart of Ohio. New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia were all of them threatened from the west as well as 
the east. This Capitol was taken, and burned, and pillaged, 
and every member of the Federal administration was a fugitive 
before the invading army. Meanwhile, party spirit was break- 
ing out into actual treason all over New England. Four of 
those States refused to furnish a man or a dollar even for their 
own defense. Their public authorities were plotting the dis- 
memberment of the Union, and individuals among them were 
burning blue lights up on the coast as a signal to the enemy’s 
ships. But in all this storm of disaster, with foreign war in 
his front and domestic treason on his flank, Madison gave out 
no sign that he would aid Old England and New England to 
break up this Government of laws. On the contrary, he and ali 
his supporters, though compassed round with darkness and with 
danger, stood faithfully between the Constitution and its 
enemies— 

“To shield it, and save it, or perish there, too. 

“The framers of the Constitution and all their contem- 
poraries died and were buried; their children succeeded them 
and continued on the stage of public affairs until they, too— 

“Lived out their lease of life, and paid their breath 

To time and mortal custom: 
and a third generation was already far on its way to the grave 
before this monstrous doctrine was conceived or thought of 
that public officials all over the country might disregard their 
oaths whenever a war or a rebellion was commenced. 

“Our friends on the other side are quite conscious that when 
they deny the binding obligation of the Constitution they must 
put some other system of law in its place. Their brief gives 
notice that while the Constitution and the acts of Congress 
and Magna Charta and the common law and all the rules of 
natural justice shall remain under foot they will try American 
citizens according to the law of nations! But the law of na- 
tions takes no notice of the subject. If that system did contain 
a special provision that a Government might hang one of its 
ewn citizens without judge or jury, it would still be competent 
for the American people to say, as they have said, that no such 
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thing should ever be done here. 
law of nations, 

“But then they tell us that the laws of war must be treated 
as paramount. Here they become mysterious. Do they mean 
that code of public law which defines the duties of two belliger- 
ent parties to one another and regulates the intercourse of 
neutrals with both? If yes, then it is simply a recurrence to the 
law of nations, which has nothing on earth to do with the subject. 
Do they mean that portion of our municipal code which defines 
our duties to the Government in war as well as in peace? Then 
they are speaking of the Constitution and laws, which declare 
in plain words that the Government owes every citizen a fair 
legal trial as much as the citizen owes obedience to the Gov- 
ernment. They are in search of an argument under difficulties. 
When they appeal to international law, it is silent, and when 
they interrogate the law of the land the answer is an un- 
eguivocal contradiction of their whole theory. 

“The Attorney General tells us that all persons whom he 
and his associates choose to denounce for giving aid to the 
rebellion are to be treated as being themselves a part of the 
rebellion—they are public enemies—and therefore they may be 
punished without being found guilty by a competent court or 
a jury. This convenient rule would outlaw every citizen the 
moment he is charged with a political offense. But political 
offenders are precisely the class of persons who most need the 
protection of a court and jury, for the prosecutions against 
them are most likely to be unfounded both in fact and in law. 
Whether innocent or guilty, to accuse is to convict them before 
the ignorant and bigoted men who generally sit in military 
courts. But this court decided in the prize cases that all who 
live in the enemy’s territory are public enemies, without regard 
to their personal sentiments or conduct; and the converse of 
the proposition is equally true—that all who reside inside of our 
own territory are to be treated as under the protection of the 
law. If they help the enemy, they are criminals, but they can 
not be punished without legal conviction. 3 

“ You have heard much—and you will hear more very soon— 
concerning the natural and inherent right of the Government 
to defend itself without regard to law. This is wholly fallacious. 
In a despotism the autocrat is unrestricted in the means he 
may use for the defense of his authority against the opposition 
of his own subjects or others; and that is precisely what makes 
him a despot. But in a limited monarchy the prince must 
confine himself to a legal defense of his government. If he goes 
beyond that and commits aggressions on the rights of the 
people, he breaks the social compact, releases his subjects from 
all their obligations to him, renders himself liable to be hurled 
from his throne and dragged to the block or driven into exile. 
This principle was sternly enforced in the cases of Charles I 
and James IT, and we have it announced on the highest official 
authority here that the Queen of England can not ring a little 
bell on her table and cause a man by her arbitrary order to 
be arrested under any pretense whatever. If that be true there, 
how much more true must it be here, where we have no personal 
severeign and where our only government is the Constitution 
and laws. A violation of law, on pretense of saving such a 
government as ours, is not self-preservation but snicide. 

“Salus populi suprema est lex. Observe it is not salus regis; 
the safety of the people, not the safety of the ruler, is the 
supreme law. When those who hold the authority of the Gov- 
ernment in their hands behave in such manner as to put the 
liberties and rights of the people in jeopardy, the people may 
rise against them and overthrow them without regard to that 
law which requires obedience to them. The maxim is revolu- 
tionary, and expresses simply the right to resist tyranny with- 
out regard to prescribed forms. It can never be used to stretch 
the powers of government against the people. 

“Tf this Government of ours has no power to defend itself 
without violating our own laws, it carries the seeds of destruc- 
tion in its own bosom; it is a poor, weak, blind, staggering 
thing, and the sooner it tumbles over the better. But it has a 
most efficient legal mode of protecting itself against all possible 
danger. It is clothed from head to foot in a complete panoply 
of defensive armor. What are the perils which may threaten 
its existence? I am not able at this moment to think of more 
than these which I am about to mention: Foreign invasion, 
domestic insurrection, mutiny in the Army and Navy, corrup- 
tion in the civil administration, and last, but not least, criminal 
violations of its laws committed by individuals among the body 
of the people. Have we not a legal mode of defense against 
all these? Yes; military force repels invasion and suppresses 
insurrection; you preserve discipline in the Army and Navy by 
means of courts-martial; you preserve the purity of the civil 
adminstration by impeaching dishonest magistrates; and crimes 


That is my answer to the 


are prevented and punished by the regular judicial authorities. 
You are not merely compelled to use these weapons against 
your enemies because the yand they only are justified by the 
law; you ought to use them because they are more eficient 
than any other and less liable to be abused. 

There is another view of the subject which settles all con- 
troyersy about it. No human being in this country ca . exercise 
any kind of public authority which is not conferred by law; 
and under the United States it must be given by the express 
words of a written statute. Whatever is not so given is with- 
held, and the exercise of it is positively prohibited. Courts- 
martial in the Army and Navy are authorized; they are legal 
institutions; their jurisdiction is limited and their whole code 
of procedure is regulated by act of Congress. Upon the civil 
courts all the jurisdiction they have or can have is bestowed 
by law, and if one of them goes beyond what is written its 
action is ultra vires and yoid. But a military commission is 
not a court-martial and it is not a civil court. It is not governed 
by the law which is made for either, and has no law of its 
own. Within the last five years we have seen for the first time 
self-constituted tribunals not only assuming power which the 
law did not give them but thrusting aside the regular courts to 
which the power was exclusively given, 

“ What is the consequence? This terrible authority is wholly 
undefined and its exercise is without any legal control. Un- 
delegated power is always unlimited. The field that lies outside 
of the Constitution and laws has no boundary. Thierry, the 
French historian of England, says that when the crown and 
scepter were offered to Cromwell he hesitated for several days 
and answered: ‘Do not make me a king, for then my hands 
will be tied up by the laws which define the duties of that 
office, but make me protector of the conimonwealth, and I 
can do what I please; no statute restraining and limiting the 
royal prerogative will apply to me.“ So these commissions have 
no legal origin and no legal name by which they are known 
among the children of men, no law applies to them, and they 
exercise all power for the paradoxical reason that none belongs 
to them rightfully, 

“Ask the Attorney General what rules apply to military com- 
missions in the exercise of their assumed authority over civil- 
ians. Come, Mr. Attorney, ‘gird up thy loins now like a man; 
I will demand of thee and thou shalt declare unto me if thou 
hast understanding.’ How is a military commission organized? 
What shall be the number and rank of its members? What 
offenses come within its jurisdiction? What is its code of pro- 
cedure? How shall witnesses be compelled to attend it? Is it 
perjury for a witness to swear falsely? What is the function 
of the judge advocate? Does he tell the members how they 
must find or does he only persuade them to convict? Is he the 
agent of the Government, to command them what evidence they 
shall admit and what sentence they shall pronounce, or does he 
always carry his point, right or wrong, by the mere force of 
eloquence and ingenuity? What is the nature of their punish- 
ment? May they confiscate property and levy fines as well as 
imprison and kill? In addition to strangling their victim, may 
they also deny him the last consolations of religion and refuse 
his family the melancholy privilege of giving him a decent 
grave? 

“To none of these questions can the Attorney General make 
a reply, for there is no law on the subject. He will not attempt 
to ‘darken counsel by words without knowledge,’ and therefore, 
like Job, he can only lay his hand upon his mouth and keep 
silence. 

“The power exercised through those military commissions is 
not only unregulated by law but it is incapable of being so 
regulated. What is it that you claim, Mr. Attorney? I will 
give you a definition the correctness of which you will not 
attempt to gainsay. You assert the right of the executive gov- 
ernment, without the intervention of the judiciary, to capture, 
imprison, and kill any person to whom that government or its 
paid dependents may choose to impute an offense. This, in its 
very essence, is despotic and lawless. It is never claimed or 
tolerated except by those governments which deny the re- 
straints of all law. It has been exercised by the great and 
small oppressors of mankind ever since the days of Nimrod. It 
operates in different ways; the tools it uses are not always the 
same; it hides its hideous features under many disguises; it 
assumes every variety of form: ; 

“Tt can change shapes with Proteus for advantages, 


And set the murderous Machiayel to school. 

“But in all its mutations of outward appearance it is still 
identical in principle, object, and origin. It is always the same 
great engine of despotism which Hamilton described it to be. 

“Under the old French monarchy the favorite fashion of it 
was a lettre de cachet, signed by the king, and this would con- 
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sign the party to a loathsome dungeon until he died, forgotten 
by all the world. An imperial ukase will answer the same pur- 
pose in Russia. The most faithful subject of that amiable au- 
tocracy may lie down in the evening to dream of his future 
prosperity and before daybreak he will find himself between 
two dragoons on his way to the mines of Siberia. In Turkey 
the verbal order of the Sultan or any of his powerful favorites 
will cause a man to be tied up in a sack and cast into the 
Bosphorus. Nero accused Peter and Paul of spreading a ‘ pes- 
tilent superstition,’ which they called the Gospel. He heard 
their defense in person and sent them to the cross. Afterward 
he tried the whole Christian church in one body on a charge 
of setting fire to the city, and he convicted them, though he 
knew not only that they were innocent but that he himself had 
committed the crime. The judgment was followed by instant 
execution; he let loose the Preetorian guards upon men, women, 
and children to drown, butcher, and burn them, Herod saw fit, 
for good political reasons closely affecting the permanence of 
his reign in Judea, to punish certain possible traitors in Bethle- 
hem by anticipation. This required the death of all the chil- 
dren in that city under 2 years of age. He issued his gen- 
eral order,’ and his provost marshal carried it out with so much 
alacrity and zeal that in one day the whole land was filled with 
mourning and lamentation. 

“Macbeth understood the whole philosophy of the subject. 
He was an unlimited monarch. His power to punish for any 
offense or for no offense at all was as broad as that which the 
Attorney General claims for himself and his brother officers 
under the United States. But he was more cautious how he 
used it. He had a dangerous rival, from whom he apprehended 
the most serious peril to the ‘life of his government.’ The 
necessity to get rid of him was plain enough, but he could not 
afford to shock the moral sense of the world by pleading po- 
litical necessity for a murder. He must— 

“ Mask the business from the common eye. 

“Accordingly he sent for two enterprising gentlemen, whom 
he took into his service upon liberal pay—‘ made love to their 
assistance —and got them to deal with the accused party. He 
acted as his own judge advocate. He made a most elegant and 
stirring speech to persuade his agents that Banquo was their op- 
pressor and had held them so under fortune’ that he ought to 
die for that alone. When they agreed that he was their 
enemy, then said the king: 

“So is he mine, and though I could 
With barefaced power sweep him from my sight 
And bid my will avouch it; yet I must not, 
For certain friends, who are both his and mine, 
Whose loves I may not drop. 

“For these, and ‘many weighty reasons’ besides, he thought 
it best to commit the execution of his design to a subordinate 
agency. The commission thus organized in Banquo's case sat 
upon him that very night, at a convenient place beside the road 
where it was known he would be traveling; and they did pre- 
cisely what the Attorney General says the military officers may 
do in this country—they took and killed him because their 
employer, at the head of the government, wanted it done and 
paid them for doing it out of the public treasury. 

“ But of all the persons that ever wielded this kind of power, 
the one who went most directly to the purpose and object of it 
was Lola Montez. She reduced it to the elementary principle. 
In 1848, when she was minister and mistress to the King of 
Bavaria, she dictated all the measures of the Government. The 
times were troublesome. All over Germany the spirit of rebel- 
lion was rising; everywhere the people wanted to see a first- 
class revolution, like that which had just exploded in France. 
Many persons in Bavaria disliked to be governed so absolutely 
by a lady of the character which Lola Montez bore, and some 
of them were rash enough to say so. Of course, that was 
treason, and she went about to punish it in the simplest of all 
possible ways. She bought herself a pack of English bulldogs, 
trained to tear the flesh and mangle the limbs and lap the life- 
blood, and with these dogs at her heels she marched up and 
down the streets of Munich with a most majestic tread and with 
a sense of power which any judge advocate in America might 
envy. When she saw any person whom she chose to denounce 
for ‘thwarting the Government’ or ‘using disloyal language’ 
her obedient followers needed but a sign to make them spring 
at the throat of their victim. It gives me unspeakable pleasure 
to tell you the sequel. The people rose in their strength, 
smashed down the whole machinery of oppression, and drove 
out into uttermost shame king, strumpet, dogs, and all. From 
that time to this neither man, woman, nor beast has dared to 
worry or kill the people of Bavaria. 

“All these are but so many different ways of using the arbi- 
trary power to punish. The variety is merely in the means 


which a tyrannical government takes to destroy those whom it 
is bound to protect. Everywhere it is but another construction, 
on the same principle, of that remorseless machine by which 
despotism wreaks its vengeance on those who offend it. In a 
civilized country it nearly always uses the military force, be- 
cause that is the sharpest and surest, as well as the best-looking, 
instrument that can be found for such a purpose. But in none 
of its forms can it be introduced into this country; we have no 
room for it; the ground here is all preoccupied by legal and 
free institutions. 

Between the officers who have a power like this and the peo · 
ple who are liable to become its victims there can be no relation 
except that of master and slave. The master may be kind, and 
the slave may be contented in his bondage; but the man who can 
take your life or restrain your liberty or despoil you of your 
property at his discretion, either with his own hands or by 
means of a hired overseer, owns you, and he can force you to 
serve him. All you are and all you have, including your wives 
and children, are his property. 

“If my learned and very good friend, the Attorney General, 
had this right of domination over me I should not be very much 
frightened, for I should expect him to use it as moderately as 
any man in all the world; but still I should feel the necessity 
of being very discreet. He might change in a short time. The 
thirst for blood is an appetite which grows by what it feeds 
upon. We can not know him by present appearances. Robes- 
pierre resigned a country judgeship in early life because he was 
too tender-hearted to pronounce sentence of death upon a con- 
victed criminal. Caligula passed for a most amiable young 
gentleman before he was clothed with the imperial purple and 
for about eight months afterwards. It was Trajan, I think, who 
said that absolute power would convert any man into a wild 
beast, whatever was the original benevolence of his nature. If 
you decide that the Attorney General holds in his own hands 
or shares with others the power of life and death over us all, I 
mean to be very cautious in my intercourse with him; and I 
warn you, the judges whom I am now addressing, to do like- 
wise. Trust not to the gentleness and kindness which have 
always marked his behavior heretofore. Keep your distance; 
be careful how you approach him; for you know not at what 
moment or by what a trifle you may rouse the sleeping tiger. 
Remember the injunction of Scripture: ‘Go not near to the 
man who hath power to kill; and if thou come unto him, see 
that thou make no fault, lest he take away thy life presently; 
for thou goest among snares and walkest upon the battlements 
of the city.’ 

“The right of the executive government to kill and imprison 
citizens for political offenses has not been practically claimed 
in this country, except in cases where commissioned officers of 
the Army were the instruments used. Why should it be con- 
fined to them? Why should not naval officers be permitted to 
share in it? What is the reason that common soldiers and sea- 
men are excluded from all participation in the business? No 
law has bestowed the right upon Army officers more than upon 
other persons. If men are to be hung up without that legal 
trial which the Constitution guarantees to them, why not em- 
ploy commissions of clergymen, merchants, manufacturers, horse 
dealers, butchers, or drovers to do it? It will not be pretended 
that military men are better qualified to decide questions of fact 
or law than other classes of people, for it is known, on the con- 
trary, that they are, as a general rule, least of all fitted to per- 
form the duties that belong to a judge. 

“The Attorney General thinks that a proceeding which takes 
away the lives of citizens without a constitutional trial is a 
most merciful dispensation. His idea of humanity as well as 
law is embodied in the bureau of military justice, with all its 
dark and bloody machinery. For that strange opinion he gives 
this curious reason, that the duty of the commander in chief 
is to kill, and unless he has this bureau and these commissions 
he must ‘ butcher’ indiscriminately, without mercy or justice. 
T admit that if the commander in chief or any other officer of 
the Government has the power of an Asiatic king to butcher 
the people at pleasure he ought to have somebody to aid him 
in selecting his victims, as well as to do the rough work of 
strangling and shooting. But if my learned friend will only 
condescend to cast an eye upon the Constitution, he will see 
at once that all the executive and military officers are com- 
pletely relieved by the provision that the life of a citizen shall 
not be taken at all until after legal conviction by a court and 
jury. 

“You can not help but see that military commissions, if suf- 
fered to go on, will be used for most pernicious purposes. I 
have criticized none of their past proceedings nor made any 
allusion to their history in the last five years. But what can 
‘be the meaning of this effort to maintain them among us? Cer- 
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tainly not to punish actual guilt. All the ends of true justice 
are attained by the prompt, speedy, impartial trial which the 
courts are bound to give. Is there any danger that crime wil! 
be winked upon by the judges? Does anybody pretend that 
courts and juries have less ability to decide upon facts and law 
than the men who sit in military tribunals? The counsel in 
this cause will not insult you by even hinting such an opinion. 
What righteous or just purpose, then, can they serve? None 
whatever. 

“But, while they are utterly powerless to do even a shadow 
of good, they will be omnipotent to trample upon innocence, to 
gag the truth, to silence patriotism, and crush the liberties of 
the country. They will always be organized to convict, and the 
conviction will follow the accusation as surely as night follows 
the day. The Government, of course, will accuse none before 
such a commission except those whom it predetermines to ruin 
and destroy. The accuser can choose the judges, and will cer- 
tainly select those who are known to be the most ignorant, the 
most unprincipled, and the most ready to do whatever may 
please the power which gives them pay, promotion, and plunder. 
The willing witness can be found as easily as the superservice- 
able judge. The treacherous spy and the base informer—those 
loathsome wretches who do their lying by the job—will stock 
such a market with abundant perjury, for the authorities that 
employ them will be bound to protect as well as reward them. 
A corrupt and tyrannical government with such an engine at 
its command will shock the world with the enormity of its 
erimes. Plied, as it may be, by the arts of a malignant priest- 
hood and urged on by the madness of a raving crowd, it will 
be worse than the popish plot or the French Reyolution— it will 
be a combination of both, with Fouquier-Tinville on the bench 
and Titus Oates in the witness box. You can save us from 
this horrible fate. You alone can deliver us from the body of 
this death.’ To that fearful extent is the destiny of this Nation 
in your hands.” 

In this argument Judge Black lays bare many of the rotten 
arguments that have been made since this war started, The idea 
that the Constitution is suspended in time of war carried to its 
logical conclusion will justify every unlawful act that the Kaiser 
and the military authorities of Germany have committed since 
this war commenced, and the men who are clamoring now for the 
arrest and exeeution of the Kaiser for violating international 
law are the very ones who claim that the officials of the United 
States Government are not bound by their own Constitution, 
which every official from the President down to a constable is re- 
quired to take an oath to support, and which Members of Con- 
gress especially take an oath to support and protect and defend 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic. 

And it does seem to me gentlemen, realizing the logic of 
their own argument and where it leads—to the reign of anarchy, 
tyranny, and lawlessness, exactly as the Supreme Court has 
said—should refrain from presenting that old threadbare argu- 
ment that public officals are released from the obligations of 
their oath of office whenever the country gets into a war. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Rowr] five minutes. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, we have not heard very much 
to-day from men representing districts in our large cities. I 
think just one has spoken during the afternoon, and I asked two 
gentlemen who were listening to him as to which side of the 
question he was on, and they said that they had not found out. 

Now, in our districts in the big cities are the consumers, or a 
large proportion of the consumers, of wheat. We have heard 
so far from all the farming districts that produce wheat, and we 
ought to have something said by those who represent the large 
cities. ‘ 

We must first consider this question that is before us in the 
light of the history which is involved. In 1917 we were short 
of food in this country, and especially short of bread. The price 
of flour had gone up. It was liable to reach $17, or even $20, 
n barrel, when a bill was passed by this House permitting the 
President of the United States to fix the price of wheat, not 
only for that year, but the year that was to follow. The Presi- 
dent fixed that price, and we have been living since under the 
regulation made by the law passed by this House authorizing 
the President to fix the price of wheat. 

The price of flour to consumers in this country has been rea- 
sonable considering the conditions. All of the families of the 
Nation, because of the act we passed, have, during the past year, 
been greatly benefited and saved much money. England did 
not permit its inhabitants to pay the full price of the wheat 
flour. The nation itself bought wheat and sold it to the con- 
sumers for less than it paid for it. We are not in debt for the 
past, but we are now about to pass a law which may impose 


upon our Nation a debt in the near future. I like this law, how- 
ever; first, because it carries out the obligation of the Nation. 
LApplause.] I believe that the Nation which we legislate for 
should be as honest as we expect its citizens to be, and that if it 
has made a contract it should stand by that contract, even if it 
stands to lose. All the Members representing large cities are 
getting telegrams these days and many letters appealing to them 
not to fix the price of wheat, but to allow it to fall as the market 
would cause it to fall; to allow it to seek its own level. Now, I 
hold that this bill aids in its seeking its level, because the 
country, under the bill, while it must stand by its bargain and 
pay $2.26 a bushel for the wheat, can sell it at any price which 
the normal conditions warrant, even $1.26 or any other price. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BESHLIN]. 

Mr. BESHLIN, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 


Mr. BESHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to talk on the 
price of wheat but on a subject which perhaps is just as impor- 
ant. 

Those opposing a league of nations overlook the fact that for 
the purpose of maintaining liberty and democracy and uphold- 
ing the sanctity of treaties and the principles of international 
law there existed to all intents and purposes such an organiza- 
tion between the United States and her allies in the recent war 
against Germany and her allies, 

They united upon an international policy, placed their armies 
and havies under single commands, and generally pooled all 
their supplies of food, munitions and credits. If such unity 
of policy, command, and purpose had existed in the summer of 
1914, is it reasonable to suppose that Germany would have pro- 
voked a struggle that has drenched the world in blood? The 
fact that this unity of policy and command brought the war to 
a successful and glorious end, and thereby saved the world from 
the domination of Prussian militarism, is the strongest argument 
that can be advanced for the formation of a strong league of 
nations, whose powers and limitations shall be fixed and deter- 
mined by the duly authorized representatives, not only of the 
nations opposed to the Teutonic powers in the war, but by, 
neutrals who may desire to become members thereof. i 

Notwithstanding the proposal contained in a resolution intro- 
duced in another branch of this Congress “ that any project for 
a general league of nations, or for any sweeping change in the 
ancient laws of the sea, as hitherto recognized as international 
law and violated by the Teutonic powers, should be postponed 
for separate consideration not alone by the victorious belliger- 
ents but by all the nations, if and when at some future time 
general conferences on those subjects might be deemed useful,” 
I am of the opinion that the peace treaty can not be made with- 
out a league of nations. The peace treaty, when finally con- 
cluded, will be a pact of at least five nations, and will be signed 
by their duly accredited representatives. 

No time should be lost in the formation of a strong league of 
nations, because the nations involved, as well as the neutral 
peoples of the world, stand aghast at the terrible losses in life, 
limb, and treasure causéd by this great war, Now, the matter 
of averting future wars, with the recollections of its cost and 
suffering fresh and vividly in mind, is an all-absorbing topic, 
and the minds of the peace commissioners and of their respec- 
tive peoples are open and ready to consider more intensely than 
heretofore or hereafter ways and means to the much-desired end. 


AUTOCRACY DISCREDITED. 


The kaiser, emperor, and king business“ is unpopular now. 
Many, as the result of this war, have quit their unstable jobs, 
knowing that their people, who haye heretofore been denied a 
part in governmental affairs, will now demand what they have 
long been struggling to obtain. 

Numerous republics, possibly from 8 to 12, will be set up in 
Europe. For some time they will be unstable, and the deposed 
rulers will seek to“ come back,” and they will unless a strong 
league of free nations stands in their way. Some of these gov- 
ernments may be overthrown, but following the example of the 
United States in Cuba, it will be the duty of the league to set 
them up again, and maybe a second time, until they at last be- 
come secure upon the firm foundations of free government. 

These smaller nations not only will need help in the art of 
self-government, but will require also the means of sustaining 
their people through access to the markets of the world, as sug- 
gested by President Wilson in his message to Congress De- 
cember 4, 1917: 


[After a pause.] The 
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Our entrance into the war has not altered our attitude toward the 
settlement that must come when it is over. When I ‘sald in January 
that the nations of the world were entitled not only to free pathways 
upon the sea, but also to assured and unmolested access to those path- 
ways I was thinking, and I am thinking now, not of the smaller and 
weaker nations alone, which need our countenance and support, but also 
of the great and powerful nations, and of our present enemies, as well 
as our present associates in the war. . 


The idea of a league of nations is not new. It has been dis- 
cussed for centuries, The nations represented at the Congress 
of Vienna more than 100 years ago, as well as those who formed 
the Holy Alliance at Paris on September 26, 1815, were doubtless 
of the opinion that such organizations were created, as disclosed 
dy the articles agreed to. 

The following recital of the Holy Alliance agreement, namely— 


ARTICLE 1. Conformably to the words of the Holy Scriptures, which 
command all men to consider each other as brethren, the three con- 
tracting monarchs will remain united by the bonds of a true and indis- 
eoluble fraternity; and considering each other as fellow countrymen, 
pins will, on all occasions and in all places, lend each other aid and 
assistance; and regarding themselves toward their subjects and armies 
as fathers of families, they will lend them in the same spirit of fra- 
9 with which they are animated to protect religion, peace, and 

ce. 

„ ART, 2. In consequence the sole principle in force, either between 
ihe said Governments or between their subjects, shall be that of doing 
each other reciprocal service, of testifying by unalterable good will 
the mutual affection which ought to animate them, of considering them- 
selves all as members of one and the same Christian nation; for the 
three allied princes look on themselyes as merely delegated by Provi- 
dence to govern three branches of one family, namely, Austria, Prussia, 
and Russin. 


demonstrates that while it was a league formed ostensibly for 
conserving religion, justice, and peace, it nevertheless was pur- 
posely created for repressing popular tendencies toward consti- 
tutional government by autocratic rulers, namely, Francis I of 


Austria, Frederick William III of Prussia, and Alexander I orf 


Russia. This league was subsequently joined in by all the other 
sovereigns of Europe except the Pope and the King of England. 

The main purpose of such congresses and alliances was to 
make the world safe not for democracy but for autocracy, and 
for this reason they were failures. 

If the attempts heretofore made to secure and promote the 
peace of the world had been made by the chosen representatives 
of free peoples instead of by mere agents of autocracies, then, 
8 we might be concerned over the outcome of the present 
effort. 

One of the declarations adopted by the League to Enforce 
Pence reads as follows: “Make the world safe by the defeat 
of German militarism ” and“ Keep the world safe by a league 
of nations.” 

The first part of this declaration has been accomplished. It 
now remains to keep the peace of the world by a league. 

The framing and subsequent adoption of the Constitution 
of the United Sattes marked an important step in the progress 
of constitutional government in this country. By its adoption 
civilization took another step forward. The text of the league 
of nations has been given to the world. Taking into considera- 
tion the issues involved, may we not truly say that the Declara- 
tion of Independence and other epochal documents are second- 
ary to the draft of the league, because these various declarations 
concerned only one people, while the constitution of the proposed 
league affects many nations. 

In writing to Patrick Henry after the Constitution of the 
United States had been framed Washington expressed his 
opinion of the convention's labors: 

I wish the Constitution had been more perfect, but I sincerely be- 
lieve that it is the best thet could be obtained at this time. 

Those who have participated in the framing of the constitu- 
tion of the proposed league might properly say in like manner 
that it is the best that could be obtained at this time. 

AMENDMENT TO LEAGUE PLANS. 


As the Constitution of the United States has been amended 
from time to time to meet changing conditions, so it will be 
found necessary to amend the proposed constitution of the 
Jeague in such manner as experience will demonstrate. Those 
opposed to the entire principle of the league, however, see no 
virtue in any of its provisions. Such course, however, shows 
no progress, and they would leave the forces that make for war 
where they were in 1914, ready and anxious to start another 
and perhaps a more fearful strife, if it were possible, on the 
slightest pretext. To these let me say that they are out of har- 
mony with what is in the hearts of men and women everywhere 
Who have suffered from the effects of war. 

It has been said that President Wilson's triumph at Paris 
is the more remarkable because he has had to struggle not only 
against all the elements of reaction in Europe, but against the 
most reckless and most shocking American propaganda that 
was ever directed against an administration engaged in foreign 
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negotiations. This partisan propaganda took the form of a de- 


liberate and calculated attempt to wreck the peace conference 


merely to discredit the President at home.” 

The shame of it all, because his success would be the Nation's 
success, his failure would mean the loss not only to America 
but to all of our allies of much of the fruits of victory. 

Former President Taft, to whom much credit is due in the 
organization of the League to Enforce Peace, and who, since its 
purposes were announced, in speaking of the constitution of the 
league of nations, says: 

“Tt is a real league. It has clinching and cinching provisions. It 
imposes on all the great powers and all others who enter the league a 
solemn covenant not to begin war until the differences have been sub- 
mitted cither to arbitration and award or to the executive council of 
the league as a concillating body. The 3 covenant to obey the 
award if the executive council unanimously recommend a compromise ; 
and if the party against whom it is made refuses to comply with the 
recommendation, the other party covenants not to go to war. Then 
the council may take steps to secure compliance. If a party breaks its 
covenant in these regards and goes to war, a complete boycott of the 
recalcitrant is required of all members of the league. The breach of 
covenant is an act of war against all the other members of the league. 
The executive council is then to recommend what military forces each 
member of the league should furnish to protect the covenants of the 
league, The members are to share the loss arising to any member of 
the league by reason of the boycott. The boycott is to prevent com- 
merce not only between the outlaw nation and its citizens and the 
members of the league and their citizens, but is to be extended to 
prevent commerce of the outlaw and its citizens with nonmembers of 
the league. It is to be a complete isolation.” : 

Article 5 provides for a permanent secretariat at a place to 
be agreed upon, which shall constitute the seat of the league. 
Article 2 provides for meetings of the body of delegates at 
stated intervals and from-time to time as occasion may require, 
and article 3 for the executive council and its meetings froni 
time to time as occasion may require, and at least once a year, 
We therefore see that a permanent court is provided and its 
meetings fixed as definitely as can be determined in advance, 
so that differences may be referred for hearing and. determina- 
tion. 

Article 12, which read as follows— 


The liigh contracting parties agree that should disputes arise between 
them whic 


arbitrators or 2 recommendation by the executive council; 
they will not even then resort to war as against a member of the league 
which complies with the award of the arbitrators or the recommenda- 
tion of the executive council. In any ease under this article the award 
of the arbitrators shall be made within a reasonable time, and the rec- 
ommendation of the executive council shall be made within six months 
after the submission of the dispute, 
contains the provisions requiring submission of disputes to arbi- 
tration or to inquiry in the manner indicated. ` 

In the limits of my remarks on this subject it is impossible to 
discuss all of the provisions of this plan. Suffice it to say, how- 
ever, that it does present a comprehensive platform for the 
maintenance of the peace of the world. 7 

OBJECTIONS BY THOSE OPPOSING LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


The following are some of the objections made by those oppos- 
ing the United States entering the proposed league of nations, 
namely, (1) that it creates a supersovereignty and will there- 
fore take from the Congress the power to declare war and the 
power to raise an army and navy, which are powers specifically, 
given to Congress by the Constitution; (2) a departure from 
the advice of Washington concerning permanent alliances and 
the warning of Jefferson against entangling alliances; (3) 
the abandonment of the Monroe doctrine; (4) the adoption 
of repression against smaller or weaker nations; and (5) that 
such a league is idealistic, or, in other words, impractical. 

Under the Constitution Congress is given the power to de- 
Gare war and to prosecute it when declared. This is one of 
the powers delegated by the States to the Federal Government. 
Section 2 of Article II gives the President “ power, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur.” While Con- 
gress has power to declare war, the President and two-thirds of 
the Members present of one branch of the body can make 
treaties of peace, thereby terminating the struggle which both 
branches of Congress authorized. The question therefore arises, 
If the President and two-thirds of the Senators present can 
conclude treaties of peace, why can not the same authority, 
namely, the President and two-thirds of the Senators present, 
make a treaty or pact which will, so far as possible, remove the 
possibility of war? 

The league is not a supersovereign, but an association of 
nations which, it is planned, will give to us and other nations 
the sovereignty we can properly have, namely, a sovereignty 
regulated by international law and standards of right and jus- 
tice, and consistent with the same sovereignty of other coun- 
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tries. The main purpose of the league, of course, is to make 
the possibility of war remote by requiring peaceful methods to 
be resorted to for the settlement of international disputes. If 
individual murder or homicide is a crime, how can collective 
murder or homicide committed or directed by a State be any- 
thing less than a crime? If a crime committed by an individual 
is the concern of every other citizen of the State—and we be- 
lieve it is, and we have provided the means to apprehend and 
punish the criminal—why is not the crime committed by a 
nation the concern of all the nations? The act of Germany in 
provoking the recent war is the answer. In days long since 
passed away individual honor required the one whose honor 
was called in question to avenge his private wrong by taking 
the life, if he could, of the offender. Society has disapproved 
the custom; now let the family of nations place the seal of dis- 
approval upon the acts of the individual State which that State 
itself has disapproved in the conduct of its citizens. 

The advice of Washington and Jefferson was timely and 
proper when given. We had just emerged from the struggle 
for our independence, and could not afford to enter any perma- 
nent or entangling alliances, for the very reason that trouble 
would have arisen as the European alliances changed. At that 
time we enjoyed splendid isolation, the 3,000 miles of water 
affording a reasonably safe defense against all foreign ene- 
mies. The ocean has sunk to a lake, and in the near future it 
will bave sunk to a river. Means of communication and attack 
from without are such that we ean not escape world contact if 
we would. We are now resourceful and powerful, and should 
no longer shirk our full duty in helping to establish and main- 
tain the peace of the world. 3 

The Monroe doctrine was proclaimed not only to prevent 
colonization of the Western Hemisphere by European powers 
but indirectly thereby to strengthen the position of the United 
States, because colonization not only would have destroyed 
weak and helpless Central and South American countries, but 
their very occupation by European powers wouid have menaced 
the safety of our own Government. When the Monroe doctrine 
was originally published in Europe it met with approval from 
liberal statesmen, who, in the language of the day, hailed it as 
“shedding joy, exultation, and gratitude over all free men in 
Europe.” 

The reactionary Metternich, who hated constitutions, main- 
tained it was a natural consequence of the establishment of free 
States, and that great calamities would be brought upon Europe 
by the establishment of these vast Republics in the New World. 
Bismarck, whose word is not now regarded as of much weight, 
since the overthrow of the policy of “ blood and iron,” regarded 
it as a piece of “international impertinence.” 

A recent writer asks this question: “If the Monroe doctrine 
is a sound principle and has been vindicated by the experience 
of a hundred years in this hemisphere, why not extend it to the 
rest of the world?” He then adds: That task is a little too 
large for the United States alone to undertake, so it is proposed 
to organize a league of nations for the purpose of securing to 
weaker States the right of self-determination and self-develop- 
ment.” 

Article 10 of the proposed league, which reads as follows— 

ake to 
V 2 bo ri Srey seating, — 
litical independence of all States members of the league. In case of 
any such on or in case of any threat or danger of such a 
sion, the executive council shall advise upon the means by which the 
obligation shall be fulfilled, 
covers the Monroe doctrine and extends it to the world, which 
is in accord with the suggestions contained in an address by 
President Wilson to the Senate on January 23, 1917: 

Iam proposing. as it were, that the nations should with one accord 
adopt the doctrine of President Monroe as the doctrine of the world; 
that no nation should scek to extend its policy over any other nation or 
people, but that ever, le should be left free to determine its own 
Polke , its own w. of 8 unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, 
the little along with the great and powerful. 


To those who oppose a league of nations as a means of set- 
tling disputes between nations, it is perhaps pertinent to ask, 
“What better plan can you submit?” If you have no plan or 
scheme, why oppose the one which not only the best thought and 
study of the leading minds in our own country have proposed, 
but which is indorsed by the representatives of the various na- 
tions at the peace conference? 

Physical force has generally been resorted to in the settle- 
ment of international disputes. As a result of this war, the 
supreme sacrifice of thousands of the flower of America's young 
manhood now sleeping their last sleep in the soil of France, as 
well as millions of their fellow men, backed by their bereft ones 
at home, demand an answer. ‘They will not accept mere talk 
as a means to the desired end. Neither will mere criticism of 
those seeking a different solution be accepted. I believe, Mr. 


Speaker, that a new day has dawned and that we shall soon see 
the fruition of our hopes. 

The extension of the principles upon which our Government 
is founded and our efforts with those of other free and liberty- 
loving peoples in behalf of those emerging from the grasp of 
autocratic powers will not operate to repress liberty, but, on 
the contrary, will aid them in securing free government and 
thereafter maintaining it. 

This war has witnessed a rebirth of democracy, A demo- 
cratic association of democratic nations is the ideal the world 
is striving to obtain. This idea was splendidly expressed by the 
President in one of his Fourth of July addresses: 

If I did not believe gmen — 
ment, the final V men 2 de atthe cient 
of God, I could not believe in popular government. But I do believe 
these things, and therefore I earnestly believe in the democracy not 
only of America but of every awakened people that wishes and intends 
to govern and control its own affairs, 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, we have under consideration 
H. R. 15796, entitled: “A bill to enable the President to carry out 
the price guaranties made to producers of wheat of the crops 
of 1918 and 1919 and to protect the United States against undue 
enhancement of its liabilities thereunder.” _ 

At the beginning of my remarks I wish to correct an erro- 
neous impression that prevails to a certain extent. There is an 
impression among some people that the Government control of 
wheat prices, beginning with the 1917 crop, has been highly 
profitable to the wheat producers. Such has not been the case. 
It was the European war which made high prices of wheat. It 
was not the food-control act nor the action of the President 
thereunder which made wheat raising profitable. Wheat was 
higher before the passage of this act and before the price fixing 
thereunder than it has ever been since. Prior to the passage of 
the food-control act the farmers in my State were being paid 
around $3 a bushel for their wheat. It is altogether probable 
that had it not been for the passage of this act wheat would 
have gone much higher than $3 per bushel. It was the con- 
sumers who were benefited by the fixing of prices on the wheat 
crops harvested in 1917 and 1918. Through the price fixing for 
the years 1917 and 1918 the wheat producers of the United 
States probably lost from $800,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. So im- 
pressed was I with this injustice to the wheat producers of 1917 
that I introduced a bill to compensate them for this loss. If, 
therefore, it shall turn out that the wheat producers of 1919 
shall profit by reason of the guaranties of the Government, the 
profit will not more than compensate them for their losses in 
1917 and 1918, 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will be glad to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SLOAN. I desire to inquire if the gentleman is for this 
legislation or not. I understand. with a number of the gentle- 
men who have spoken on this bill coming from the cities, after 
their speeches have been delivered, there has been an inquiry 
on the part of the House as to which side they are on, whether 
they were supporting this legislation or not, and I would like 
to hear in this first speech that I have heard from the gentle» 
man on farming matters, or on wheat, on which side he stands, 
so that we may wait and hear the rest of his speech or depart. 

Mr. MORGAN, I will say to the gentleman from Nebraska 
that I regard the ironical remarks involved in his question as 
a great compliment. I certainly have no apologies to offer for 
the frequency with which I may have spoken upon legislation 
affecting agriculture, neither do I desire to offer any excuse for 
the interest which I have manifested on the legislation per- 
taining to the price of wheat, relating back to the introduc- 
tion of the “ food-control bill,” early in 1917. But I know the 
gentleman's remarks are made in the most friendly spirit, 
because he himself frequently takes the time of the House in 
championing the rights of farmers. Answering the gentleman's 
question directly, I will say that I am in favor of this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr, HASTINGS. Our friend from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN] is 
a great humorist. š 

Mr. MORGAN. I will concede that he is great in every way. 

CONVENIENCE OF THE FARMERS. 


Before entering upon a general discussion of this bill I desire 
to call attention to what I regard as an important omission in 
the bill. I have carefully examined H. R. 15796, and I find 
There is no provision which fixes the place where the pro- 
vide for the reasonable convenience of the wheat producers. 
There is no provision which fixes the place where the pro- 
ducer is to deliver his wheat, or the time at which he should 
deliver it, or when he shall be paid therefor. The President 
will no doubt, without the instruction of Congress, have full re- 
gard for the rights and convenience of the farmers. This, how- 
ever, does not excuse Congress from doing its duty. Prior to 
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the time the bill reported by the committee was introduced I 
prepared and introduced a bill on this subject. It is H. R. 
15770. In section 3 of that bill I endeavored to protect the 
wheat producers by placing in the law a provision which 
permitted them to deliver their wheat at such time or times 
as suited their conyenience, that allowed them to deliver their 
wheat at the usual market places and which required the Gov- 
ernment to pay them in full for the wheat at the time it was 
delivered. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, at the proper time I pro- 
pose to offer the following amendment to the bill: 

That the President is hereby authorized and directed to arrange 
with some grain dealer, miller, elevator, or operator thereof, or with 
some person, corporation, or agency, at each and every local grain 
market in the United States, so as to provide for the reasonable con- 
venience of wheat producers in the delivery of their wheat, to receive, 
purchase, and pay for the wheat delivered by each and every wheat 
producer for the crop years of 1918 and 1919, at the price or prices 
guaranteed, and said payment shall be made in full on the delivery 
of said wheat to any grain dealer, miller, elevator, or operator thereof, 
or to any person, corporation, or agency authorized to receive, pur- 
chase, and pay for the same as aforesaid. 

Unless a provision similar to this is placed in the law farmers 
may be inconvenienced, discommoded, and possibly put to finan- 
cial loss. 

TWO PLANS PROPOSED, 

Two plans have been proposed for the Government in carry- 
ing out its guaranties. One is that the Government shall re- 
lease control of the wheat market, remove all restrictions and 
limitations on trade, and permit the dealers, millers, and ele- 
vators to buy the wheat from the farmers in the ordinary man- 
ner as in normal peace times, In this case the Government 
would provide some method of paying to the farmer the differ- 
ence between the guaranteed price and the price which the deal- 
ers paid him for his wheat. The other method proposed is. for 
the Government to continue its monopoly in the wheat market, 
control dealers, millers, and elevators through a license system ; 
and endeavor to market the wheat crop of 1919, both for export 
and domestic trade, at the guaranteed price. It seems clear to 
me that the latter course should be pursued. The guaranteed 
price should be regarded as the market price. So far as we 
can legitimately we should regard the guaranteed price as the 
world price. Until we have marketed the 1919 wheat crop and 
made good our guaranty to the wheat producers, it should be 
the policy of this Government to maintain the guaranteed price 
at home and abroad. I am opposed to trying to maintain two 
prices. I am opposed to selling at one price at home and an- 
other price abroad. I am opposed to selling to our own con- 
sumers at a higher price than we sell to foreign consumers. 
And I think we should sell to foreign consumers, so far as is 
practicable, at a price that will net us the same return we re- 
ceive from our home consumers, 

With the understanding that it shall be the general policy of 
the Government to maintain the guaranteed price of wheat, 
and that the wheat sold abroad shall not be disposed of at 
prices lower than those paid by our home consumers, I am in 
favor of giving the President power, through any agency or 
agencies he may create, to maintain the guaranties to wheat 
producers, with discretionary power to meet conditions as they 
may arise. 

WHY MAINTAIN THE GUARANTEED PRICE, 


There are many reasons why the Government should en- 
deavor to maintain the guaranteed price of wheat as the mar- 
ket price. 

1. The guaranteed price is the price fixed by the Government, 
after due consideration, with the full knowledge of the un- 
certainty of the future. It was fixed under the authority of 
law and has the approval of both the legislative and the ex- 
ecutive departments of the Government. In fixing this price 
the Government took into consideration the rights and inter- 
ests of both consumers and producers. The price was intended 
to stand until the 1919 wheat crop was disposed of. To under- 
take now to have two or more prices for wheat, one for the 
producers and one for the consumers, or one for the domestic 
trade and another for export trade, or to have the prices 
changing from month to month, or from week to week, or from 
day to day, would cause confusion, dissatisfaction, complaint, 
and utter demoralization in the wheat business. 5 

2. Wages, trade, and business have adjusted themselves to 
the guaranteed price of wheat. The price of wheat has not 
varied materially since August, 1917. Considering the high 
scale of wages which have been paid, the increase in salaries 
and the profits which have been made in trade, commerce, and 
in all kinds of business enterprises, the price of wheat has not 
been exorbitant to consumers. Readjustment will be gradual. 

The reconstruction period will cover years. There will be 
little change within the next 12 months, 
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3. To pay wheat producers one price and sell the wheat to 
consumers at another and lower price would mean extraordi- 
nary loss to the Government and enormous appropriations out 
of the Treasury, to be made good by taxation which eventually, 
must be paid by the masses of the people. Low-priced wheat 
to consumers for the 1919 crop means increased taxation on 
the same consumers. What will it profit the consumers to 
have a reduction in the price of bread but a corresponding in- 
crease in Federal taxation. It may be said that the rich pay 
the taxes. But the business interests of the country have no 
profits except what they take from the people. So that di- 
rectly or indirectly the masses of the people pay the taxes 
which supplies the Treasury with the funds necessary to meet 
all the demands upon it. C 

4. It would be difficult for the Government to sell wheat for 
export at a higher price than it is sold for domestic purpose. If 
we pursue a policy which means low price of wheat at home, 
it carries with it a policy which means a low price of wheat 
abroad. It is to the advantage of foreign governments to buy 
our surplus products, including wheat, at the lowest price pos- 
sible. On the other hand, it is to the advantage of this country 
to sell its surplus products at the highest price possible, or at 
least at a price that will be profitable to the producers, and 
will not entail loss to our National Treasury or to the producers 
of the country. Assuming that we will have from the 1919 crop 
a surplus of from 200,000,000 to 400,000,000 bushels of wheat to 
be disposed of in foreign markets, we should adopt a policy 
which will enable us to sell that wheat at a price which will 
saye our Treasury from loss and will give our country and our 
People all the benefits and advantages which come from profitable 
international trade. 

5. The allies—Great ‘Britain, France, and Italy—ought not to 
expect us to sell them our surplus of the 1919 wheat crop at a 
price less than the guaranteed price. We made this guaranty, 
as much for their benefit as for our own. Ht was made for a 
cause in which we were all equally interested. Its object and 
purpose was world-wide in the interest of humanity. The allies 
needed our food as much as they needed our men. Throughout 
this country the ery went forth, “ Food will win the war.” In 
the spirit of this call, and in response to the appeal of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, the United States made its guaran- 
ties to the wheat producers of this Nation. We had no selfish 
purpose in making this guaranty. There is, therefore, a strong 
moral obligation upon these great nations to aid this Govern- 
ment in carrying out that guaranty. To my mind it would 
almost be an act of bad faith on the part of the Governments of 
Great Britain, France, and Italy to ask us to sell to them any 
portion of our surplus of the 1919 wheat crop at less than the 
price guaranteed to the producers. 

6. There is a tendency to overestimate the monetary gain that 
would come to the average family through any possible reduc- 
tion that might be made in the price of wheat. Bread is said 
to be the “staff of life,” but the cost of bread does not constitute 
a very large per cent of the annual expenditure of the average 
family. It is well to bear in mind that a reduction in the price 
of wheat paid to producers would not mean the same reduction 
in the price of bread. Under normal business conditions, with 
a free and open market, and with dealers, millers, elevators, 
bakers, retailers, and distributors all left free to fix their own 
earnings, charges, and profits the price which the consumer 
pays for bread seldom reflects correctly the price of wheat. It 
is altogether probable that for the next year the consumers of 
this country would be fully as well off under the Government’s 
fixed price of wheat as they would be in the hands of specu- 
lators. 

7. Another thing should be taken into consideration. The 
cost of producing wheat in the United States is greater than it 
is in countries like Australia, Argentina, and India, which furnish 
a considerable part of the surplus wheat for the world market. 
If it is simply a question of who can sell wheat at the lowest 
price with a profit to the producers we are beaten before we 
start. The amount of wheat which we sell on the world market 
in competition with these countries will not be increased, so far 
as the price affects our sales, unless we offer wheat at a lower 
price than is offered by competing countries. It is wiser for us, 
having a surplus of wheat to dispose of through export sales, to 
maintain a fair price for the wheat products of our country 
rather than to adopt a policy which must inevitably. mean a de- 
pression in the price of our wheat both at home and abroad. 

8. There is no disposition on the part of Congress to 
make a rapid or abrupt reduction in wages or in the innumerable 
articles of commerce which are the product of wages. Organ- 
ized labor, through its official head, declares that wages shall not 
come down. It would certainly be unwise for our Government 
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to inaugurate any policy which had for its object a reduction of 
wages. On the same grounds, the Government should not delib- 
erately adopt a policy that has for its object an abrupt, sweeping 
revolutionary reduction in the price of wheat. The farmer 
would not complain in bringing down the price of wheat if other 
things are reduced accordingly. Low prices and low wages al- 
Ways mean hard times. Good prices and good wages always 
mean prosperity. I am in favor of passing the good things clear 
around the table. I want the farmer to have his share. 


WORLD PRICE. 


In the discussion of this question, there has been a good deal 
said about what would be the so-called “world price” for the 
1919 wheat crop. It is asserted that consumers in this country 
should buy our wheat at the world price. In ordinary times, 
when all things are normal and when the forces of trade, com- 
merce, finance, and transportation have full, unrestricted, and 
natura! play, there is perhaps such a thing as a world price level 
for wheat. To-day there is no such thing. During the time of 
the marketing of the 1919 wheat crop in no legitimate sense will 
there be any world price for wheat. There are many reasons for 
this. Some of these are as follows: 

1, Many of the wheat-producing countries have established 
through governmental authority a price on the 1919 wheat crop. 
Among these may be mentioned the following: United States, 
$2.26 per bushel; Australia, 95 cents; Roumania, $1.61; Great 
Britain, minimum price, $1.64; Brazil, $2.16; Switzerland, $3.18; 
Holland, $3.80; France, $3.84 ; Norway, $4.09; Italy, soft wheat, 
$3.96; and hard wheat, $4.44. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? s 

Mr. MORGAN. T shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How does the price fixed in the 
countries the gentleman has enumerated compare with the price 
fixed by the United States? 

Mr. MORGAN. In the European countries prices are much 
higher. Even in Australia, considering the price of freight, it 
compares favorably and reasonably with our price. Our price 
is not excessive. 

The fact that many Governments have fixed the price of 
wheat will in itself be a force that will prevent the law of sup- 
ply and demand from having its normal, influence on the price 
of wheat. 

2. Transportation facilities for the exportation of wheat and 
other cereals are not now normal and will not be normal during 
the period that the 1919 crop will be marketed. This is another 
force that will work against the law of supply and demand. 
With a restricted, uncertain, variable, and inadequate shipping 
tonnage for the transportation of wheat there can be no nat- 
ural, normal, trustworthy world price level for wheat. 

3. The financial world is not normal and will not be during 
the period in which the 1919 wheat crop will be marketed. 
World finances, national and international, are in a most dis- 
turbed and unnatural condition. The situation is unparalleled 
in history. The enormous debts incurred through the prosecu- 
tion of the war present the most difficult financial problems 
which have ever confronted the nations of the world. We may 
be and should he optimistic. We should feel that a solution will 
be provided without financial cataclysms. The demand for 
our wheat abroad may be greater than the ability to pay. The 
people of many European countries are hungry, but they are 
poor, Under these conditions, the law of supply and demand 
will not work naturally. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. ; 

Mr. SLOAN. I thank the gentleman for having yielded to me 
before. Is there an open price for wheat on the market at 
Liverpool now; and if so, what is it? 

Mr. MORGAN. There is no open price, as that term is ordi- 
narily understood, ud 

Mr. SLOAN. Is there anywhere in the world an open price 
in the great markets on wheat? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think not. There is but one thing to do, 
and that is to do just what this bill provides; to put the power 
of buying our wheat and selling our wheat into the hands of a 
governmental agency, and to depend on that agency to do what 
is reasonable and fair to the purchasers and consumers and to 
trade and commerce. 

4. The next year will be the beginning of the reconstruction 
period througheut all those countries which have been engaged 
in war. National energies, including every business calling and 
profession of life, will be affected by the processes of reorgani- 
zation, reconstruction, readjustment, and revivification of the 
affairs of practically all the great nations of the world. Under 
such conditions the law of supply and demand and the laws of 


trade, commerce, and business will not function as they did in 
normal peace times. 

5. But there is another reason why there can be no legitimate, 
trustworthy world price for wheat during the marketing of the 
1919 crop. Countries which have a surplus of wheat to sell for 
export must sell mainly through concentrated buying agencies, 
largely under governmental control. So long as that condition 
exists there is no free competition in the sale or purchase of 
wheat. So long as we must sell our surplus wheat to concen- 
trated buying agencies we must forget that there ever was such 
a thing as the law of supply and demand, which fixed the world 
price of wheat, and confront the concentrated buying agency 
with a concentrated selling agency. We must take advantage 
of every proper and legitimate means to compel the concen- 
trated buying agencies to purchase our surplus wheat at a just, 
fair, and reasonable price, and we should assume to.start on 
that such a price is represented by our guaranteed price. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman advocate making this a 
permanent policy of the Government? f 

Mr. MORGAN. No; I am not advocating that. N 

Mr. WALSH. I know the gentleman is very familiar with 
all farming problems and has on many occasions demonstrated 
that to the House. Will the gentleman state what is the emer- 
gency that requires this tremendous appropriation? 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, I say this: If the Government con- 
ducts this business as I think it should, it will endeavor to 
maintain the guaranteed price of $2.26 on wheat at home and 
abroad, so far as conditions will justify it, and at the end of 
the transaction we will have used very little of the money ap- 
propriated out of the Treasury of the United States. Most of 
this will be turned back. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes, 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent at 
the outset to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota objects. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Chairman, I desire, in the five minutes 
allotted to me, to again remind you of the necessity of repealing 
the espionage law. 

War destroys respect for human life. It suspends the deca- 
logue. Every form of brutality and cruelty is justified on the 
theory of war necessity. Just now a wave of dark reaction 
is sweeping throughout the world, a reaction that amounts 
almost to a state of insanity, to a veritable nightmare. It 
resembles very much the state of mind of Europe after the 
collapse of the French Revolution. I believe it was after the 
restoration of one of the Bourbons that an order was issued 
prohibiting professors in French universities from wearing 
pointed beards, on the ground that Van Dyke beards were 
fashionable during the revolution and were therefore suggestive 
of a spirit of sedition. 

The Bourbon conducted war against a beard, which to him 
was emblematic of revolution. Legislative bodies are beginning 
a war against emblems, a war against words, a war against 
symbols, a war against a supposed something which they call 
bolshevism and which they are quite unable to define. All 
that is necessary in order to dispose of a man is to say that he 
is advocating bolshevism. I understand that a Senator of 
the United States has recently compared the proposed govern- 
ment of the league of nations to a Bolsheviki Soviet, and I can 
readily see how a protectionist and a free trader engaging 
in an old-fashioned debate on protection and free trade will 
call each other Bolsheviki in the very near future. [Laughter.] 

During the war we enacted one of the most infamous acts of 
legislation, the most oppressive, not only in the history of this 
eountry, but in the history of modern times. The espionage 
laws of old Russia and of old Prussia were less severe than 
our espionage law. Supposedly legislating against spying, this 
Congress has conferred upon every constable the right to 
suppress the written and the spoken word. 

Now, in war time people are insane, but there is no earthly 
excuse for retaining the espionage law to-day. 

It should be repealed immediately. The Democrats should 
learn something from the lesson of the last campaign, if they 
are capable of learning anything at all. During the last clec- 
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tion the people for the first time in the history of this country 
refused to support an administration during a war. 

Everything pointed a few days before election to a successful 
termination of the war. Turkey, Bulgaria, and Austria-Hun- 
gary had collapsed. It should have been apparent to the most 
superficial observer that victory was near. Nevertheless, the 
people defeated the Democratic Congress. While there were 
many reasons for it, the principal reason was the use within 
the country of coercive and undemocratic methods, methods 
violative of the most elementary rights of the people. 

It is to the credit of the American people that no political 
party can sponsor an alien and sedition law and survive. 

Of course, in substituting Democrats by Republicans the 
people but jumped from the frying pay into the fire, but there 
was evidently some relief in the very process of jumping. 

The espionage law should be immediately repealed and its 
victims liberated. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. i 

Mr. LONDON. I ask leave to extend my remarks along this 
line. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The gentleman objected the 
other day to the request of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONDON. I know; I put my objection on record; but 
then I left the room and the gentleman from Ohio got his leave. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I withdraw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. McLavcutrn] that I have only one more speech. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. How much time have I 
remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Twenty-nine minutes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. S{mrra] 10 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I do not care by what name you call it, whether 
Bolshevism, anarchy, red flag, or anything else, if it is against 
organized government I am opposed to it. I do not believe any- 
one in time of war has a right to take up arms against his coun- 
try or to argue against it or to try to defeat its purpose when it 
is undertaking to save its very existence. If Bolshevism is 
against organized government, as it is in Russia, and in favor of 
everything that goes to tear down civilization, then I am op- 
posed to it. We have the best Government on earth, and it is 
the duty of all good citizens to maintain and support it. 

But I have obtained a little time in order to say something 
atout wheat. There is no question but that the fixing of the 
price of the farmers’ wheat at $2.26 a bushel was done for the 
purpose of bringing down the price of wheat at the time the 
price was fixed, and it absolutely did bring down the price of 
wheat. At the time the price was fixed at $2.20, in the first 
instance, wheat was selling as high as $3.40 a bushel in that 
same month. While that was an abnormal price, and not the 
uniform price that month, still it did sell as high as $3.40 in the 
month that the President was authorized to fix the price at $2.20 
a bushel. I herewith incorporate tha law authorizing the Presi- 
dent to fix the price. 

Sec, 14. That whenever the President shall find that an emergency 
exists requiring stimulation of the production of wheat and that it is 
essential that the producers of wheat, produced within the United 
N shall have the benefits of the guaranty provided for in this sec- 
tion, he is authorized, from time to time, seasonably and as far in 
advance of seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix and to give 
public notice of what, under specified conditions, is a reasonable guar- 
anteed price for wheat, in order to assure such producers a reasonable 
profit. The President shall thereupon fix such guaranteed price for 
each of the official grain standards for wheat as established under the 
United States grain standards act, approved August 11, 1916. The 
President shall from time to time establish and promulgate such regu- 
lations as he shall deem wise in connection with such guaranteed 
prices, and in particular governing conditions of — hag and payment, 
and differences in price for the several standard des in the principal 
primary markets of the United States, adopting No. 1 northern spring 
or its equivalent at the principal interior primary markets as the basis. 
Thereupon the Government of the United States hereby guarantees 
every producer of wheat produced within the United States that, upon 
compliance by him with the regulations prescribed, he shall receive for 
any wheat produced in reliance upon this guaranty within the period, 
not exceeding 18 months, 3 in the notice, a pu not less than 
the guaranteed price therefor as fixed pursuant to this section. In such 
regulations the President shall pa the terms and conditions upon 
which any such producer shall entitled to the benefits of such guar- 
anty. The guaranteed prices for the several standard grades of wheat 
for the crop of 1918 shall be based upon No. 1 northern spring or its 
equivalent at not less than $2 per bushel at the principal interior 
primary markets. This 2 shall not be dependent upon the ac- 
tion of the President under the first part of this section, but is hereby 
made absolute, and shall be binding until May 1, 1919. When the 


President finds that the importation into the United States of any 
wheat produced outside of the United States materially enhances or is 
likely materially to enhance the liabilities of the United States under 
guaranties of prices therefor made pursuant to this section, and ascer- 
tains what rate of duty, added to the then existing rate of duty on 
wheat and to the value of wheat at the time of importation, would be 
sufficient to bring the price thereof at which imported up to the price 
fixed therefor pursuant to the foregoing provisions of this section, 
he shall proclaim such facts, and the ter there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid upon wheat when imported in addition to the then 
existing rate of duty, the rate of duty so ascertained: but in no case 
shall any such rate of du fixed at an amount which will effect a 
reduction of the rate of duty upon wheat under any then existing tariff 
law of the United States. For the purpose of making any guaranteed 
rice effective under this section, or whenever he deems it essential 
order to protect the Government of the United States against mate- 
rial enhancement of its liabilities arising out of any guaranty under 
this section, the President is authorized also, in his discretion, to pur- 
chase any wheat for which a guaranteed price shall be fixed under this 
section, and to hold, transport, or store it, or to sell, dispose of, and 
deliver the same to any ci of the United States or to any Govern- 
ment engaged in war with any country with which the Government of 
the United States is or may be at war or to use the same as supplies 
for any department or agency of the Government of the United States. 
Any moneys received by the United States from or in connection with 
the sale or disposal of wheat under this section may, in the discre- ` 
tion of the President, be used as a revolving fund for further carryin: 
out the purposes of this section. Any balance of such moneys not u 
as part of such revolving fund be covered into the ‘Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. 


Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then as I understand what the gentleman is 
saying so well, in reality the price as fixed in 1917 was fixed in 
the interest of the consumers and not. of the producers of 
wheat. Is that the gentleman’s idea? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think the price was fixed in 
order to bring the price down. I do not think the consumer's 


interest was the whole thing which was taken into consideras ~ 


tion. 

Mr. MORGAN. 
the benefit of it? 
Fe Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The consumers got the benefit of 

Jes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Does not the gentleman think at that time 
ot 1 part of the wheat was consumed abroad instead of at 

ome 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think the home market consumed 
more wheat than the foreign market, 

Mr. RAGSDALE. During the war? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. What per cent was consumed abroad and 
what per cent at home? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think we consumed approximately, 
500,000,000 bushels at home, and that we shipped abroad only; 
about 250,000,000 bushels. That is as I understand it, but the 
figures must be revised to be correct. 

Something was said here about the interest of the consumer. 
I had the privilege of stepping into the committee room for a 
few minutes when the hearings were in progress, when they 
were taking testimony upon the provisions of this bill, and I 
think there was not a farmer present. Of the whole 24 wit- 
nesses who were sworn before the committee there was not an 
actual farmer brought in to testify. I think the producer is as 
much interested as anyone else, that his side should be fairly pre- 
sented, and that those interestedin the production of wheat should 
have been allowed to present their views to this committee. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Was it not the original purpose in fixing the 
price of wheat to aid the consumer rather than the producer? 
And is it not a fact that the wheat producers of the United 
States never asked to have the price of wheat fixed, but would 
rather have left it in the open market during the whole war 
period? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am very certain that they would 
sooner have left it to the law of supply and demand, and when 
the price was fixed I understand there was not a farmer con- 
sulted in relation to fixing that price at $2.20 in the first in- 
stance. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman made the statement just 
now that no producers came before the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I made that statement. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman did not mean to leave the 
impression that any of them were prevented from going before 
the committee? 


Is it not a fact that the consumers really got 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, no. They did not come. I want 

_ to call attention to a circular letter that was sent to me by the 
“ Farmers’ National Council,” a special union of the leading 
farm organizations of the country to assist in carrying into 
effect the farmers’ program of national and international recon- 
struction, adopted at the farmers’ national conference on recon- 
struction, Washington, D. C., January 7, 8, and 9, 1919. I see 
that it has among its membership officers of the State granges 
of Washington, Idaho, Maine, Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
and Oregon, besides a number of other farm organizations. 
This letter is dated February 14, 1919, and has just come to my 
desk. I will read the part which relates to the wheat guaranty: 
We are confident that Congress will pass legislation to make good the 
Government's 1 the wheat raisers. We respectfully ask that 
such legisiation shall safeguarded to prevent millers and grain deal- 
ers from securing the major portion of the benefit of the poarenty made 
by the Government. As you are doubtless aware, a 16-ounce loaf of 
wheat bread can be sold for 5 cents even if wheat brings $3 a bushel, 
provided the profits to millers and grain dealers are kept down to a 


reasonable figure. 


Sincerely, yours, GEORGE P. HAMPTON, 


Managing Director. 

Now, if that is true, that a pound loaf can be sold for 5 cents 
when wheat sells at $3 per bushel, the fixing of the price at 
$2.26 is not going to hurt anybody, ard I will say that you can 
not produce wheat in some States for less than $2 or $2.50 a 
bushel. ` 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that a pound loaf of bread could be sold for 5 cents? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No, sir; I say that is what the 
Farmers’ National Council says. This organization is composed 
of some twenty-odd of the leading farm associations of the 
country, and I read that part relating to the cost of a pound 
loaf of bread. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. The wheat costs nearly that. 
a wonderful statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will tell you how that is. A bar- 
rel of flour with wheat at $2.20 a bushel costs $9.90; that is, 
44 bushels of wheat will make a barrel of flour. It is said a 
barrel of flour will make 300 loaves of bread. If that be true, 
then the flour in a pound loaf of bread with wheat at $2.20 a 
bushel costs .033 cents. I do not know whether that is too 
much or too little. I am reading you just what the letter says, 
and it is backed up by the largest and best authority that has 
come to my attention. It represents over 20 agricultural and 
other institutions of farm management. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Does the gentleman think that with the 
miller paying over 4} cents for wheat bran that the bread could 
be sold for 5 cents? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I know that the bran and the 
middlings and the shorts will pay for grinding the flour, so 
they can get back a profit out of the by-products when they 
undertake to put up a barrel of flour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, Mondax had leave to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Barr] 10 minutes. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, the question as to whether or 
not the United States Government is going to make this guar- 
anty good is an undebatable one. Every citizen whether he 
lives in the city or in the country, whether he raises wheat or 
not, firmly believes, if he be honest, that the Federal Govern- 
ment should make good in its contract with the wheat growers 
of the country. The President issued a proclamation in which 
he solemnly pledged the price of $2.26 a bushel for wheat for the 
1919 crop. Congress passed the law and an overwhelming ma- 
jority voted for it. How, then, can anyone raise the issue of 
not paying this price? If he does, what argument can he use to 
uphold his contention? 

It is true that the farmer will benefit by this price guaranty. 
But Lalso want to show how the consumers as well as the pro- 
ducers will be benefited by this measure, assuming, of course, 
that in the administration of the law the Federal authorities 
will retain rigid restrictions on the price of flour. I recall that 
when the bill was being considered to fix the price of wheat at 
$2.20 in 1917 that wheat was selling for $3.45 per bushel. On 
the day the price was fixed at $2.20 wheat was selling in the 
market for $3.07. At that time when the price was cut down 
nearly $1 I did not hear these ardent defenders of justice and 
city consumers complaining because the farmers were being 


That is 


paid less for their wheat. They were conspicuously silent. The 
farmers in my State, knowing it was their patriotic duty to raise 
wheat for our Government and the allies, did not complain, 
They loyally went forth in the fields and produced it without 
complaint nor murmur and without sending committees aud 
lobbyists to protest here in the city of Washington. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAER. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Does the gentleman remem- 
ber that Mr. Hoover said that the danger was that wheat could 
go to $7 a bushel? 

Mr. BAER. Yes; I talked to a gentleman from a consumers’ 
league who interviewed Mr. Hoover. He went to his office, 
He asked, “ Why are you fixing wheat so high—at $2.20?” Mr. 
Hoover informed him that the Argentine wheat and the Aus- 
tralian wheat was not accessible because there was not sufficient 
shipping to make available the vast supplies, and that wheat 
would probably go up to $6 or $7 a bushel if left to the law of 
supply and demand. 

I wish I had time to go into the history of this price-fixing 
bill. On May 17, 1917, in Fargo, a barrel of flour cost $17.50, 
That same day in England, 3,000 miles away across the ocean 
from the United States, a barrel of flour only cost $8.20, and it 
was made out of American wheat. True, England appropriated 
$200,000,000 to take care of the differential between the cost of 
manufacture and the price that the consumer paid, but the 
amount that England paid was not equivalent to the amount the 
shipping of this wheat from North Dakota to England would 
cost. 

Then what happened? The United States took control of the 
wheat and fixed the price at $2.20, and the price of flour was also 
fixed at $10.60 a barrel. Through the restrictions on flour the 
consumers of this country—in spite of the fact that the farmers 
received twice as much as they ever did before—paid $7 less for 
a barrel of flour than they did in the period before the price fix- 
ing, when gamblers and speculators of the country controlled the 
market and controlled the price of both wheat and flour. You 
gentlemen of Philadelphia and other cities paid $18 a barrel for 
flour then, and you paid only $12 for it a few months later when 
the Government took control. 

I believe that the whole secret of this law is in the administra- 
tion of it. I believe that if you keep the price at $2.26, and if 
the men who administer this law will restrict the selfishness 
and greed of the profiteers who formerly charged exorbitant 
prices for flour, that the American consumer will still obtain his 
flour for $7 a barrel less than he would if you take off all price 
restrictions. I know this is true, because in Jreland and Eng- 
land in September you could go to a mill and get a barrel of 
flour for $7.50, according to Senator Gore, who wrote an article 
at that time in the Forum magazine. Here in the United States 
it was $12.50, $5 more than it was over there. Let some of the 
gentlemen explain why this difference in price exists, espe- 
cially those who are arguing that we are obtaining extortionate 
prices for our wheat. 

In Larimore, N. Dak., where citizens were eating barley flour 
as a substitute for wheat flour in order to save the wheat, 
on the same day the baker bought wheat flour wholesale at 
$10.60 a barrel, I went to the elevator, and what did I find 
there? I found that wheat was $2.05 a bushel and barley only 
63 cents a bushel. Of course, it takes more barley than wheat to 
make a barrel of flour. It weighs 42 pounds, where wheat 
weighs 60 pounds. Consequently barley would be worth about 
98 cents in comparison with wheat. But the consumer paid $4 
more for a barrel of barley flour than he did for a barrel of 
wheat flour, when at the same time wheat was selling for 
over twice as much as barley. 

I lay this at the door of the gamblers and the speculators, who 
robbed the mothers and the wives of our soldiers while they were 
over in France fighting for this country. I say that we should 
lay these restrictions not only on wheat flour but on all products 
of wheat. 

Take bran and middlings, for instante. This affects the man 
in the city, because he has to buy milk, eggs, and butter. The 
farmer feeds the by-products of the wheat to his cows and 
chickens. Bran was $27 when the Government had a stiff 
restriction on it. About three weeks ago the restriction was 
removed from bran, and what happened? It went from $27 to 
$41 overnight, and a few days ago it was $56 a ton. 

I shall offer an amendment at the proper time which will 
include shorts, bran, and middlings, as well as flour, and if 
that be adopted in that way we will save the consumer millions 
of dollars. 

At this point I shall insert in the Recorp a concurrent reso- 
lution recently passed by the legislature of my State: 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Srate or NORTH DAKOTA, 


To all to whom these presents may come: 


I, Thomas Hall, secretary of state for the State of North Dakota, 
do hereby set forth and certify that the following is the full text, and 
whole thereof, of a concurrent resolution adopted by the Six- 
teenth Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota. 

“10 at the capitol in Bismarck, N. Dak., this 3d day of February, 


SEAL, THomas HALL, 
: } Secretary of State. 


Concurrent resolution relating to the fixing of the price for all wheat 
grown in the United States during the year 1919 that is delivered 
prior to June 1, 1920, at $2.26 at Chicago. 


Whereas the President of the United States by his proclamation of Sep- 
tember 2, 1918, fixed the price for all wheat grown in the United 
States exe, year 1919 that is delivered prior to June 1, 1920, 
at $2.26 at Chicago; and 

Whereas upon the faith of said proclamation the farmers of North 
Dakota and generally throughout the Northwest have gone to an 
enormous se in the increase of acreage for wheat and for the 
purchase of borecs. machinery, and other equipment for an increased 
waet 5 and have incurred great obligations on that ac- 
count; an : 

Whereas it appears that up to this time no agency of the United States 
has been created and 9 with the duty of making effective the 
guaranteed price under the President's p tion; and 

Whereas the farmers of North Dakota, as well as all other wheat- 
raising districts of the United States, have acted in faith upon 
the said proclamation of the President, and in case Congress fails to 
make the said p tion of the President effective such failure 
will cause an enormous financial loss to the farmers of the State of 
North Dakota and other wheat-raising districts of the United States, 
as well as a great disappointment, and will tend to lessen the confi- 
dence of the people in the Federal Government: re be it 


Resolved by the Senate of the State of North Dakota (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That we earnestly urge Congress to 
such measure as will make the said proclamation of the President 
effective: Be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be instructed to send a copy of 
these resolutions to each of our Senators and Representatives in Con- 

and to the chairmen of the Committee of Agriculture in both 
Scania of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield what 
time I have left to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for this bill, of 
course. I do not think there is anything left to do where the 
Government makes its promise, even if it be improvident—and I 
do not say that the promise we made here was improvident—but 
to vote for the bill. I would like to get some ideas with refer- 
ence to what will be the effect of the bill when enacted. I heard 
a gentleman a moment ago on the floor favor the bill because 
while it would carry out the promise of the Government it would 
subject wheat to the ordinary laws of trade—the laws of supply 
and demand. My reading of the bill had not led me to suppose 
that would be the case. As I understand the proposition, it is 
that the Government through the grain corporation will practi- 
cally purchase the wheat that is produced in the country. While 
there may be some transactions in wheat on boards of trade or 
grain exchanges, yet practically there will be no market price 
of wheat at all. Of course, if the price of wheat would go away 
up aboye the price that the Government is willing to pay, then 
there might be a market transaction in wheat. Whether there 
would be I do not know, but where the ordinary value of wheat, 
as compared with the market price of corn and oats and barley 
and rye, is to be held a good deal higher than would otherwise 
be, it seems to me that it will be necessary for the Government 
practically to buy all of the surplus wheat, at least, if not all of 
the wheat. Of course, it might happen, and probably will—and 
I suppose that is contemplated—if wheat comes into the Minne- 
apolis market or some of the other markets, with the guaranty 
that the Government will pay on the basic price of $2.26 a bushel 
at Chicago, that millers may buy the wheat directly without its 
passing through the hands of the grain corporation at the same 
price. But there can be no market for it below the basic price 
guaranteed by the bill. 

Now, we have two sides to look at on this proposition. If 
the price of wheat is kept up through the purchases by the 
grain corporation, as it will be, to $2.26 a bushel, Chicago mar- 
ket, there is no way I can see, and I am glad to have informa- 
tion from those who studied it, how it can be reduced when it 
comes to selling the wheat through any market operation. We 
have had said to us, on the one hand, the Government will buy 
this wheat at the guaranteed price, and then will sell it for 
consumption at the real value in the world, but if the grain 
corporation pays $2.26, Chicago market, per bushel for wheat, 
why will it go any lower unless they by their own volition 
offer to sell it for less? There is not enough wheat in other 
countries to supply the year’s demand without using some of 
the wheat raised in the United States. In other words, the 
European markets may be able to buy wheat now in Australia 
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or Argentina and ship it to Liverpool for a good deal less than 
$2.26, Chicago market, but they can not get enough wheat 
from those countries to supply the year’s demand in Europe, 
and in the end they must get some wheat from the United 
States. Now, we are appropriating $1,000,000,000. That would 
more than pay for all the surplus wheat we will raise in this 
country, probably, yet unless the grain corporation, after it 
buys wheat at $2.26 of its own volition sells for less than it 
pays, the price of wheat will stay up in the markets of the 
world eventually, and it will not take very long to get to that 
position if people believe the grain corporation is going to take 
that position. Of course, it would save the Government from 
loss, but would require the consumers of the country here to pay, 
a high price for all the wheat that is consumed in this country. 
And while various gentlemen, in discussing this matter, seem 
to assume that under this bill people who eat wheat flour are 
going to be able to buy it for a good deal less than it would be, 
based on the $2.26 a bushel, that can not be done unless the 
grain corporation, without regard to the laws of trade, without 
regard to market supply or demand, shall say, “ We pay $2.26 
a bushel for wheat, but it is not worth that much, and we will 
sell it for less, because there will be no market price fixed,” as 
it would seem to me. I am perfectly willing to get information 


on the subject. 
Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. GORDON. 

Mr. MANN. I will. : 

Mr. GORDON. Does not the gentleman think there is a 
large surplus of wheat in Argentina and Australia; that because 
of the lack of shipping facilities during this war there has been 
an accumulation of wheat in those countries? 

Mr. MANN. I heard the figures given by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, and I assume they are correct as to the amount 
of the surplus wheat both in Argentina and Australia, and un- 
oe that the supply is not sufficient materially to affect the 
price. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BAER. I ask unanimous consent for two minutes in 
order to answer a question 

Mr. MANN. The time is fixed in the House. 

Mr. LEVER. Has the gentleman from Michigan used all his 
time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. RUBEY]. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
had I spoken earlier in the debate I should have been glad to 
have reviewed briefly the events which have led up to the sit- 
uation which confronts us to-day in the consideration of this 
bill. Those things have been gone over in the debate so often 
and they are so well known to the membership that I shall not 
go back into history and repeat them in detail. 

I do want to reply very briefly to one statement which has 
been made so often in this debate, namely, that the purpose of 
enacting the legislation which led to the fixing of the guaranteed 
price on wheat was to benefit the consumer. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. SarrH] made that statement a few moments 
ago; other gentlemen have said the same thing. 

We all know that in August, 1917, when this House by a prac- 
tically unanimous vote passed the food-control bill the under- 
lying idea upon which it acted was that it was being done for 
the purpose of encouraging production. We all know that at 
that time we were at war; we know that the avenues of trade 
were shut out from England, France, and Italy for the purchase 
of wheat. They could not get wheat from Australia; they could 
not get it from Argentina; they could not get it from Russia. 
All of the Old World markets from which they had secured their 
supplies in former years were absolutely shut out. The crop of 
this country was at a very low ebb, and it was known to us and 
to our allies that during the war we would have to depend upon 
the United States and Canada for the wheat with which to feed 
our armies, to feed ourselves, and to feed our allies in Europe. 

With that very idea in view, this Congress passed that bill, 
and if you will read it you will find that the act sets out the 
purpose for which it was enacted, namely, that of stimulating 
production. As the bill passed‘ the House it authorized the 
President to determine and fix what would be a reasonable 
guaranteed price for wheat in order to assure producers a rea- 
sonable profit. After the bill went to the Senate it was con- 
sidered there for a number of weeks, debated day after day, 
and it was then that the farmers of the Northwest, becoming 
uneasy lest the price might be too low, came to the Senate and 
asked them to put in a provision that the price should not go 
below $2 a bushel. That provision was inserted, and when it 
came back to the House the House passed the conference report 
by a unanimous vote. I quote from the act, as follows: 
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Src. 14. That whenever the President shall find that an emergency 
exists requiring stimulation of the production of wheat and that it is 
essential that the producers of wheat produced within the United 
States shall have the benefits of the guaranty provided for in this 
section, he is authorized, from time to time, seasonably and as far in 
advance of seeding time as nracticable, to determine and fix and to 
give paniis — z what, under fied conditions, is a reasonable 
guaranteed 755 ce for wheat, in order to assure such producers a rea- 

sonable profit. The President bare thereupon fix such guaranteed 
price for each of the official grain standards for wheat as established 
under the United States grain standards — 5 approved August 11, 1916. 
The President shall from cme to time estab and promulgate a 
Be loan as he shall deem wise in connection with such 3 
and in particular governing conditions of delivery and pa = 

tna 1 differences In price for the several standard grades in the princi 

primary markets of the United States, oer die Neen No. 1 northern spring 
or its 8 at the principal interior p a A morrei as the 
basis, ereupon the Government of the United States hereby guar- 
antees ev producer of wheat produced within the ee States ae 
upon compliance by . body the regulations Re peptic bed, he shal 
receive for any wheat peed ced in reliance u is guarantee within 
the period, not exceeding 1910 months, preser d in the notice, a price 
not less than the guaranteed price therefor as fixed pursuant to this 
section. In such regulations the President shall prescribe the terms 
and conditions upon which ny such producer shall be entitled to the 
benefits of such guaranty. guaranteed prices for the several stand- 
ard grades of wheat for ma pin ag 1918 shall be based upon No. 1 
northern spring or its equivalent at not less than $2 per bushel at the 
principal interior primary markets. 

The guarantee was made not by the President of the United 
States but by the Congress. The President fixes the price, the 
ary guarantees, as stated in the act. The language is 
specific. 

When our committee was confronted with the duty of prepar- 
ing a bill to meet these obligations we felt that we had before usa 
very difficult as well as a most important task. We met and 
gave to this subject our most earnest and candid consideration. 
We held extensive hearings; gentlemen came from all parts of 

the country to appear before our committee. Some gentleman 
asked a moment ago why we did not call the farmers before our 
committee. We did not do that for the very good and sufficient 
reason that it was not necessary. We will take care of the 
farmers when we pass a law that will enable the Government 
to meet its obligations and pay to them the guaranteed price. 
The thing we were most interested in was the very best way to 
write this law and put into it the provisions which would enable 
the Government to meet its obligations. 

So we had our hearings. Then we went into our committee 

room. And let me say to you that all the members of the commit- 
tee, practically, were there. We went over very carefully every 
proposition which we thought we ought to put into this bill. 
We discussed them at great length, and then we appointed a 
subcommittee to draft a bill according to our ideas. We then 
took the bill up and went over it again and again. No measure 
that has come before our committee since I have been a Member 
of this House has had more careful, candid, earnest considera- 
tion than the one we present to you to-day. When finally it was 
passed and reported back to the House, it came with the unani- 
mous vote of the Committee on Agriculture. I am glad that to- 
day, after five hours of debate on this measure, no Member has 
even intimated that we ought not to keep our obligations; no 
one has said that he is not going to give this bill his support. 
Gentlemen may not agree with all of its provisions; they may 
not be pleased with everything in it, but in the main they are 
satisfied; they are for keeping the obligations made by the Goy- 
ernment to the farmers and are going to support this bill. 
. Now, then, I want to discuss with you for a little while the plan 
upon which we are to proceed under the provisions of this bill. 
Quite a number of schemes were presented to us. Men came be- 
fore our committee, good business men, and said to us, “ Our idea 
is that you should go out to the farmers and pay them at the 
thrashing machine when they thrash their wheat.” 

We had other gentlemen come before our committee and say 
in substance, “ You must go to the elevator and you must give 
the farmer two checks, one upon the basis of the world’s price 
and the other for the difference between that price and the guar- 
anteed price.” Other suggestions were made, but the plans 
proposed were new, untried, and, in the opinion of the committee, 
unworkable. After careful deliberation our committee decided 
that the best thing to do was to do that which we are already 
doing—in other words, to give to the President the same au- 
thority he has now and enable him to carry on the trading in 
wheat just as it has been carried on for the last two years. For 
two years the Grain Corporation, organized under the food-con- 
trol act, has been handling the wheat of the country, and we 
considered that the thing for us to do was to make provision 
in this bill for the continuation of that plan which is already 
well known not only to the grain trade but to the farmers and 
the people who have to do with it through the entire country. 

Let us see what will happen under the provisions of this meas- 
ure when it is put into operation. The farmer will take his 
grain to the market place, he will sell it to the elevator man, 


and he will receive from him the guaranteed price. He will 
get the same price that he would get if he were to take his wheat 
to the nearest central market, less the freight from his local 
market to the central market, and less a small per cent given 
to the elevator man for handling the wheat. Under the pro- 
visions of this act, the wheat business will be carried on just as 
it has been carried on for the past two years, and every farmer 
in the country will know exactly what is expected of him and 
what to do in order to get the guaranteed price. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would like to ask the gentleman how 
much the warehouses are allowed for the handling of the grain? 
I know that during the last season there was a very great dif- 
ference in different markets. 

Mr. RUBEY. I regret that I can not give the gentleman that 
specific information. I do not know. 

Mr. ANDERSON. At the terminal markets I think it was 
one twenty-fifth of a cent a bushel per day. 

Mr. RUBEY. I beg the gentleman's pardon; I did not under- 
stand his question. It is somewhere near a cent a bushel per 
month for storage ‘charge. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. And you must add to that the charges for 
insurance and things of that kind? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes; insurance, interest, and storage will make 
it run to about 2 cents a bushel per month. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. But the exact amount is not set out in 
the bill? 

Mr. RUBEY, Oh, no. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Would it be 2 or 3 or 4 cents a bushel? 

Mr. RUBEY. Probably not that much. It would probably be 
from 1 to 2 cents a bushel. 

Now, as I said, the plan proposed in this bill is not a new 
one. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppteston] says this 
bill is against the interests of the consumer and that the con- 
sumer is to pay the price. He tells us that the thing for us 
to do is to settle at once. If the gentleman from Alabama can 
give us the machinery under which this can be done, I would be 
glad, of course, to have him do it. That would be practically 
an impossibility. 

Now, after the grain leaves the country elevator it goes to 
the central market and becomes the property of the Government, 
The Government must become the owner of that wheat. I can 
see no other way of handling it except for the Government to 
become the purchaser of wheat. As was suggested a moment 
ago, and very properly, by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann], the Government must become the purchaser of the 
wheat and have a monopoly of the whole wheat business of the 
couhtry. Especially will that be true if we raise a bumper 
crop, as now seems likely. 

Now, let us see what the Government will do with the wheat. 
It must sell it, of course, but whether it will sell that wheat 
for $2.26 or less depends upon conditions that are absolutely 
impossible for anybody here or anywhere else to determine. It 
all depends upon world-wide conditions. 

If the wheat crop in this country is an immense one of 1,000,- 
000,000 bushels or more, if wheat is raised in Argentina and 
Australia and other countries and the supply is very great, the 
price of wheat is going to be low, and then necessarily the Grain 
Corporation acting for the Government must sell that wheat at 
a price less than $2.26 a bushel. It must meet those conditions 
and give the consumers the benefit of the lower price. I for one 
do not believe that the world conditions will be such as to bring 
that price down to a very low plane. I believe that the conditions 
will be such that the price will be kept up. It will probably be 
less than $2.26. It may come down to $2. It may come down to 
$1.50. It might be less; but I doubt it very much. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. What provision is made for storing the wheat in 
case the price should go so low that the Government will face a 
large deficit? 

Mr. RUBEY. The President, through his agent or agency, has 
absolute authority under this bill to make provision for storage. 
Authority is given to commandeer, if necessary, space in which 
to store the wheat. 

Mr. CURRY of California. 
yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes. 

Mr. CURRY of California. 
at the present time $1.35? 

Mr. RUBEY. There is no such thing now as a world price. 

Mr. CURRY of California, That is the price outside of the 
United States. 

Mr. RUBEY. No; that is not the price outside the United 
States, as I will demonstrate. Let me say this to the gentleman: 
It has not been 10 days since the Dutch Government sent over 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Is not the world price of wheat 
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dere and bought a cargo of wheat from the United States Grain 
Corporation. It paid $2.60 a bushel for that wheat f. o. b. at the 
Atlantic seaboard. About the same time, or just a little while 
before that, England wanted a large supply of wheat. She could 
not get the credit to buy that wheat in this country; what did 
she do? She went to Argentina, and there they loaned her $100,- 
000,000, and she agreed to take the wheat there and take other 
products, She paid $1.85 for the wheat, the freight was probably 
from 60 or 70 cents a bushel, making the price delivered in Eng- 
land around $2 a bushel. The Dutch Government sent her own 
vessels for her wheat. Had she paid freight her wheat would 
have cost her about $3.20 a bushel delivered. Wheat in Australia 
sells for $1.85; the transportation to England is about $1.30, so 
that Australian wheat delivered in England is around $2.65 a 
bushel. So, you see, there is no such thing as a uniform world 
price. 

Mr. CURRY of Califòrnia.. Was not the reason why they 
came here and bought it at that price the fact that Great Britain 
would not let them go to other countries—to the countries of the 
allies? We are not an “ally,” you know. 

Mr. RUBEY. Holland is a neutral; she can buy where she 
pleases. The conditions are such that we can not have what is 
called a world price. Some gentlemen here to-day have talked 
about the law of supply and demand. They say that we did 
away with the law of supply and demand when we passed the 
food-control bill and provided for a fixed price on wheat. The 
law of supply and demand was done away with when the great 
European war broke out; we could not have the law of supply 
and demand acting in this country during the great European 
war. And not only that, but that law will not act until conditions 
become normal. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. How long will the farmer have to put his 
wheat on the market to get this guaranty ; what is the time limit? 

Mr, RUBEY. On the Ist day of June, 1920. He has that time 
in which to sell his wheat, and he gets that price at the central 
market, 

Mr. MADDEN. 
not yet planted? 

Mr. RUBEY. It guarantees spring wheat. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why does it do that? 

Mr. RUBEY. Because the gentleman voted to do that, just 
as the rest of us did. 

Mr. MADDEN. We did not do that. 

Mr. RUBE . If the gentleman will read section 14 of the 
food-control act he will find that he did that very thing. We did 
not say, of course, that we were going to pay for wheat before 
it was planted, or anything of that sort, but we did say that 
“thereupon ”—after the President had fixed the price“ there- 
upon the President guarantees to every producer of wheat pro- 
duced in the United States,” and so forth. That is what the 
act says. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am talking about the time limit. 

r. RUBEY. The time limit is the Ist day of June, 1920. 

. MADDEN. Is that what the law says? 

. RUBEY. That is what the guaranty says. 

r. MANN. Will the gentleman kindly yield for an inquiry? 
. RUBEY. I will be glad to. 

. MANN. On the question of the disposition of the wheat, 
I know what the provision of the bill is—the penalty against 
falsely representing the wheat—but if the grain corporation 
should sell the wheat at less than the basic price, how will it be 
able to guard against that wheat being sold again to the Gov- 
ernment or to the grain corporation at $2.26? 

Mr. RUBEY. The grain corporation will sell that wheat 
through the license system. It licenses the millers of the coun- 
try, and it sells this wheat to them at a certain price, and, of 
course, it has entire control of them through the license system 
and knows what they do with the wheat and how much flour 
they will make out of it. It not only does that, but this bill au- 
thorizes them to fix the amount of profit that the millers shall 
make out of the flour, so as to carry that on down and protect 
the consumer. 

Mr. MANN, I understand that part of it, but suppose I want 
to buy wheat for seed pu „ how can I buy it? How will 
they know that I will not sell it back to them? 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will allow me, I will refer the 
gentleman from Illinois to section 7 of the bill, which imposes a 
very heavy penalty 

Mr. MANN. I know the penalty, but the penalty is against 
falsely selling other wheat. This would be the wheat subject 


This bill guarantees a price on wheat that is 


to be purchased. There will be a great many farmers perhaps 
who will want to buy seed wheat, and they ought to be able to 


buy it without too much red tape. How is it proposed to guard 
against somebody buying wheat for a legitimate purpose, but 
not using it for that purpose, and selling it over again to the 
Government? 

Mr. LEVER. Let me see if section 7 does not cover it—if I 
am not taking too much of my friend's time. 

Mr. RUBEY. Go ahead, 

Mr. LEVER. Section 7 provides: 

That any person who knowingly makes any false statement or repre- 
sentation to any officer, agent, or employee of the United States engaged 
in the performance of any duty under this act, or falsely represents to 
any of said 83 that the wheat he offers for sale was grown as 2 

rt of the 1918 or 1919 crops for the purpose of securing any of the 

nefits of the aforesaid guaranties, or any person who willfully as- 
saults, resists, impedes, or interferes with any cfficer, agent, or em- 
ployee of the United States in the execution of any duty authorized 
to performed by or pursuant to this act, or any person who know- 
ingly violates any FROR Arrie or order issued pursuant to this act, ex- 
cept as otherwise made punishable in this act, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or both. 

Now, there may be something in the gentleman’s suggestion 
that we ought to make that more specific to cover the case the 
gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes; I yield. * 

Mr. ANDERSON, I assume that all of the elevators and all 
of the mills will be under license. ; 

- Mr. LEVER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. And they will have to account for every 
bushel of wheat that they take, either in reshipments or in flour, 
so that if a proper check is kept on the accounting systems in 
the elevators and in the mills, I assume that the wheat can not 
get back into the hands of the farmer after he has once sold it. 

Mr. MANN. Then, a man, in order to buy wheat, must show 
what he is going to do with it, and satisfy the seller that he is 
going to mill it, or something of that kind. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think so. 

Mr. MANN. He can not buy wheat for shipment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. A country elevator can buy wheat for 
shipment, of course, but not an individual. : 

Mr, RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I must proceed. I have only a 
moment remaining. I esteem it an honor to be asked to close 
the general debate on so important a measure. My regret is, 
however, that the time limit has not enabled me to discuss 
fully many important features. We are all agreed that the 
Treasury of the United States must be safeguarded, but at the 
Same time justice must be done to the consumer. We are also 
of one accord and fully agree that this Government must keep 
the faith with the American farmer. The guaranty must be 
kept, no matter what the cost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That by reason of the emergency growing out of 
the war with Germany and in order to carry out the guaranties made 
to producers of wheat of the crops of 1918 and 1919 by the two 
proclamations of the President of the United States dated, respectively, 
the 21st day of February, 1918, and the 2d day of September, 1918, 
pursuant to section 14 of “An act to provide further for the national 
security and defense by encouraging the production AE a Bier sup- 
ply, and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel,” ap- 
proved August 10, 1917, and to protect the United States against undue 
enhancement of its liabilities under said guaranties, the instrumentali- 
ties, means, methods, power, authorities, duties, obligations, and pro- 
hibitions hereinafter set forth are created, established, conferred, and 
prescribed. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. I hope the gentleman from Oklahoma will with- 
hold his amendment just a moment. I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Hamrrn, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
15976) to enable the President to carry out the price guaranties 
made to producers of wheat of the crops of 1918 and 1919 and 
to protect the United States against undue enhancement of its 
liabilities thereunder, had come to no resolution thereon. 


INFORMAL WAR CONTRACTS—CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1118). 


Mr. FIELDS presented the following conference report of the 
House conferees, which was ordered to be printed under the rule: 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13274) to provide relief where formal contracts haye not been 
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made in the manner required by law, having met; after full and 
free conference have been unable to agree. 
S. H. Dent, Jr., 
W. J, FIELDS, 
Jurus KAHN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Geo. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
C. S. THOMAS, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, from the Committee on 
‘Appropriations, by direction of that committee reported the bill 
(H. R. 16104) making appropriations for the sundry civil 

of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other purposes, which was read a first and second 
time and, with accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
of. the Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered 
printed (H. Rept. No, 1117). 
Mr. MONDELL reserved all points of order on the bill. 


GUARANTY PRICE OF WHEAT TO PRODUCERS. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the wheat bill, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, with Mr. HAMLIN in the chair. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 10, after the word “ prescribed,” strike out the period 
and insert a semicolon and the following: “and the President is hereby 
authorized and directed to carry out the guaranties to wheat pro- 
ducers referred to in this section.” 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the 
committee to the fact that there is no provision in this bill 
directly and specifically authorizing the President to carry out 
this wheat guaranty, Section 2 says that in carrying out the 
guaranty the President is authorized to do certain things. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It may be that the gentle- 
man is right to give a direct authority to the President, That 
matter was up in committee, but I want to suggest to the gentle- 
man that the President of the United States is never “ directed 
and ordered” to do anything. He is “ authorized,” and I would 
suggest that the gentleman modify his amendment by striking 
out the words “ and directed“; then it would be unobjectionable. 

Mr. LEVER. The whole purpose of the bill is to do the very 
thing that the gentleman seeks to do. 

Mr, MORGAN. I admit that. 

Mr. RUBEY. Section 2 gives the President authority to 
carry out these provisions of the act. 

Mr. MORGAN, It says in carrying out the guaranty the 
President is authorized to do so and so. I have looked over it 
and I am quite sure there is no provision which authorizes the 
President by direct language to carry out these guaranties. 
The suggestion made by the gentleman from Michigan may have 
something in it, I do not see any reason why, however, there 
is disrespect to the President in directing him, because cther- 
wise it would be entirely discretionary with him. I assume if 
the bill is passed the President will carry it out, and yet I see 
no reason why we should not put in a direct authority to the 
President to carry it out, and it seems to me it would be prefer- 
able to leaving the language in this way, because, instead of 
leaving it discretionary with him, Congress assumes its right 
of legislation and directs the President to carry out what we 
direct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the proposed amendment suggest 
that unless the President is directed to carry out the guaranty 
he will not do it? 

Mr. MORGAN, No; I do not think so. I would not conyey 
any such idea. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The President signed the 
proclamation, and would it be likely that he would not carry 
out the guaranty? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think he would accept the bill as a sort of 
instruction, but I think it is no disrespect for Congress to as- 
sert its right to direct. But even if you leave out the word 
“direct,” there would be no objection to making a specific 
authorization. At the suggestion of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, I will ask to modify my amendment by striking out the 
words “and directed ” and leave it simply a broad and definite 
authorization for the President to carry out the guaranty, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MorGan asks to modify his amendment by striking out the words 
“and directed,” so that it 1 read: “and the President is hereby au- 
to carry out the guaranties to wheat producers referred to in 


this section.“ 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 7, after the word “ guaranties,” strike out the comma 
and rt the following : “and for the regulation of the trade ip 
wheat products and by-products while such guaranties remain in force.” 

Mr. LEVER. To that, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order, 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to take up over a 
minute of the time, because I think that most of the Members 
were here when I spoke on the control of bran, middlings, and 
other by-products of wheat a few minutes ago. 

The point is that if we do not fix the price of middlings, 
bran, shorts, and the other by-products of wheat, they will go 
sky high, and the farmers of this country can not pay these 
exorbitant prices for feed and then not charge more for butter 
and milk and everything that they sell to the city people. If 
you are going to control the price of wheat and flour why not 
control the products and the by-products of wheat? I think it is 
orp necessary that some such amendment go into this 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will give me 
his attention, I would suggest that while I am not sure the 
amendment is subject to the point of order at this time, and I 
do not care to argue it, yet I think that it would more prop- 
erly come in section 3. 

Mr. BAER. In section 3, line 24, after the word “ there- 
under“? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. BAER. Very well. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the word “products” was substi- 
tuted for “flour” in the proper place in section 3, it would 
serve the purpose. r 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; I think so. j 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2, That in carrying out the provisions of this act the President 
is authorized to make such regulations and issue such orders as may be 
necessary, to enter into any voluntary arrangements or agreements, to 
create and use any — 4 or agencies, to accept the services of any 
person without compensation, to cooperate with any agency or person, 
to utilize any department or agency of the Government, including the 
Food Administration Grain C ration, and to coordinate their activi- 
ties so as to avoid any preventable loss or duplication of effort or funds, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moorn of Pennsylvania: Page 2, line 13 
after the word “ necessary,” strike out the comma, insert a period, and 
strike out the remaining words in lines 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this section 
confers extraordinary powers on the President. It proposes 
blanket authority involying the expenditure of this entire bil- 
lion dollars, such as “to enter into any voluntary arrangements 
or agreements” with anybody, “to create and use any agency 
or agencies,” and “to accept the services of any person without 
compensation, to cooperate with any agency or person,” and so 
forth—to do what the Overman Act did, in substance, utilize 
any department or agency of the Government, including the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation. I presume most of 
this business could be done through the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, but for some reason or other somebody here, 
not the President, for he has been abroad and knows nothing 
about this except by cable—somebody here again wants these 
extensive bureaucratic powers which most of us felt we were in 
error in voting during the war. Now comes peace. But we 
propose here to let Mr. Hoover or somebody else invite any 
agencies here or elsewhere to do anything they please under the 
direction of the President, if he ever hears about it, to the limit 
of $1,000,000,000. I was one of those who did not believe that 
we should have given away at the expense of the taxpayers of 
the United States $100,000,000 for the purpose of supplying free 
food to the people of Europe: I had no objection to offering 
assistance along with other nations, but we were to be the sole 
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nation to do it. It was voted through the House. I said at 
that time that there was some distress in the United States, and 
there are signs now that there will be real distress in the United 
States. We have taken out of the Treasury nearly all of the 
money there is in it. We have borrowed almost to the limit of 
the capacity of the people of the United States to lend, and we 
have in a general way given almost everybody, every bu- 
reaucracy, the power to expend, until we are all scared to death 
about the effect of taxation on the people. Now, this bill pro- 
poses, if this paragraph is agreed to, to let these new agencies, 
operating under the President while he is busy in France, go 
ahead and make any combinations they please, any contracts 
they please, which we must keep to the tune of $2,.700,000,000 
in war contracts down to $1,000,000,000 in the matter of these 
price-fixing grain contracts. We must let them go on appar- 
ently and continue making bonds and contracts, although we 
are approaching an era of peace. 

I received a letter with regard to the hundred million dollar 
appropriation from a high official in the service of the United 
States abroad. I will not give the name of the gentleman who 
wrote it, but I am going to read briefly, if I have the time, an 
extract from this letter, showing that some of us were very 
nearly right when we opposed the giving away of the taxpayers’ 
money to the tune of $100,000,000 to let somebody on the other 
side of the water, under the direction of Mr. Hoover, dispense it. 
He tells me that the farm people in Belgium, where they have 
had good German markets, are “fat and sleek.” Evidently 
there is some exaggeration about starvation over there, but 
evidently food and money will be accepted so long as we are 
willing to tax our people to send it over for Mr. Hoover to 
give it away. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to discuss with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania the suggestion contained in 
his anonymous letter, because during my 44 years of life I have 
made it a rule never to answer anything that chme to me 
anonymously. Of all the miserable creatures in the world, of 
all the detestable cowards in the world, it is the man who at- 
tacks under cover of an anonymous communication. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is not anonymous, I will 
say to the gentleman, but for obvious reasons I will not give 
the name. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman has not given the name. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand my business well 
enough, and I have full confidence in the writer, whom I know. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman’s amendment would strike from 
section 2 the power of the President to create and use any 
agency or agencies; it would take from him the power to enter 
into any voluntary arrangement or agreement; it would take 
from him the power to accept services from any person without 
compensation, or to cooperate with any agency or person, or to 
utilize any department of the Government, including the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation, and to coordinate their 
activities, and so forth. It leaves the President only with the 
power in carrying out this act to make rules and regulations 
and issue such orders as may be necessary. That would mean, 
I take it, in a practical way, that the President himself per- 
sonally would have to take over the management of the dis- 
tribution to make good the guaranty of the crop for 1918. 
This language is in the existing food-control act. It is the 
language under which the present Grain Corporation has been 
organized, and I feel that it would be unfortunate if this 
burden should be placed upon any existing governmental organ- 
ization unless it should be the present Food Administration 
Grain Corporation. When this matter of the food-control act 
was up for consideration at first it was suggested by some 
that the Department of Agriculture might handle the whole 
business. I very violently opposed that idea, as did the Secre- 
tary himself, because I felt we ought not to burden any existing 
institution with this extraordinarily difficult work. 

Mr. WOOD of Iudiana. Will the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr. LEVER. For a question. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Do you not think it would be well 
if, at the end of section 2, some provision was made whereby, 
with the agricultural interests of the United States, the grain 
interests and milling interests should be represented in the 
agency to make those rules and regulations? 

Mr. LEVER. I understand that is the case now. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It is not under this grain board that 
you are talking about. 

Mr. LEVER. That is my information. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If so, it has not been exercised, for 
there is not any representation, as I understand it. 

Mr. LEVER. I understand that the President, when the price 
of wheat was fixed, appointed a commission, in which different 
interests were represented, to advise as to a fair and just price. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The point I am making is that in 
this agency which is to provide the machinery for the carrying 
out of this act there ought to be some representation looking 
after the interests of the agriculturists of the United States 
and the grain and milling interests of the United States. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me say to the gentleman the agricultural 
interests are taken care of by the bill automatically. The 
farmer is going to get the guaranty. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Perhaps in the price fixed for his 
wheat, but the grain man is not taken care of, and he is the 
one that is going to suffer for this legislation, if anybody does. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not see it that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: a 

Sec. 3. That whenever the President shall find it essential, in order 
to carry out the guaranties aforesaid or to protect the United States 
against undue enhancement of its liabilities therennder, he is authorized 
to buy, sell, consign, or contract for the purchase or sale of wheat of said 
crops of 1918 and 1919 and flour produced therefrom, for cash or on credit 
at the said guaranteed prices or at such other prices and on such terms 
or conditions as may be necessary; to make reasonable compensation 
for handling, transportation, insurance, and other charges with r 
to wheat and wheat flour of said crops, and for storage thereof in ele- 
vators, on farms, and elsewhere; to take such steps, to make such ar- 
rangements, and to adopt such methods as may be necessary to main- 
tain and assure an adequate and continuous flow of wheat and wheat 
flour in the channels of trade, including the protection of millers, 
wholesalers, jobbers, and bakers against actual loss by them on aceount 
of abnormal fiuctuations in the price of wheat and wheat flour of said 
crops; to borrow such sums of money as may be secured by the prop- 
erty or other assets acquired under this act; to purchase, lease, and 
utilize storage facilities for, and to store, such wheat and wheat flour; 
and to requisition storage facilities therefor. He shall ascertain an 
pay a just compensation for facilities so requisitioned. If the compen- 
sation so ascertained by the President be not satisfactory to the person 
entitled to receive the same, such person shall be paid 75 per cent of 
such amount and shall be entitled to sue the United States to recover 
such further sum as, added to said 75 per cent, will make up such 
amount as will be just oe ear for such facilities; and jurisdic- 
tion is hereby conferred on the United States district courts to hear and 
determine all such controversies. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the committee 
amendments now be acted on. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the- committee 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 24, strike out the words “ sell, consign,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 2, line 25, strike out the words or sale.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 3, line 2, strike out the words “and flour produced therefrom “ 
and insert “at the places designated for the delivery of the same by 
the President's proclamations or such other places as he may designate,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 2, line 5, strike out the words “ or on credit.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 2, line 5, after the word “at” insert the words “not less 
than.” : 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, just one moment. It was not 
the intention of the committee by the amendment of striking out 
the words “not less than” before the words “the said guar- 
anteed prices“ to do what the language might indicate could be 
done, I think that language was put into the bill out of abun- 
dance of caution, to see to it that the farmer gets his guaranty. 
I really think it is capable of being interpreted in a manner that 
the committee had no intention of, and I ask that the amend- 
ment be voted down. i 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
heard on that. 


The question is on the adoption of the 


Mr. Chairman, I want to be 
I voted against the amendment that was offered 
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by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morean] because we 
had this very section in here written in this very way. It seems 
to me it is necessary to retain this language in the section in 
order to be sure what is going to be done by the agency estab- 
lished by the President. One of my friends, sitting beside me, 
has asked me to state what this is about. The chairman of the 
committee has moved to strike out the words “not less than” 
which precede in this bill the words “the said guaranteed 
prices.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. So that it will read—— 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The words “ not less than the 
said guaranteed prices.” 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr, LEVER. I had overlooked the interpretation that might 
be put on this language. I do not think it is the intention of the 
committee that the Grain Corporation, no matter what happens, 
should go into the market and buy wheat above the guaranteed 
price. As a matter of practical common sense, if the world con- 
dition of wheat should become such that it would be worth $2.30 
instead of-$2.26, I take it the Government agency would not 
function at all. 

The farmer would be getting his guaranteed price. But this 
may suggest a doubt. Does it suggest that the Grain Corpora- 
tion might go into the market and pay $2.50 a bushel? The 
gentleman from New York made the suggestion to me, and I 
think there is great force in it. I think you are amply pro- 
tected when the language reads, For cash at the guaranteed 
price.” That price is set out in the proclamation. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Suppose that in the judg- 
ment of the Grain Corporation, the crop of wheat being very 
short, there was serious danger of the price going very much 
higher. Then it would be authorized to buy above the guaran- 
teed price. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not think it is the intention of Congress, 
after peace has come, to permit any agency of the Government 
to prevent the farmer from getting his guaranteed price for 
his wheat. I do not think there is any authority for that 
unless it is contained in this provision. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Why not add the words “and 
not more”? 


Mr. LEVER. I have no objection to that. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Your contract is to pay the guaranteed 
price. Now, if you leave out the words “not less than” you 
authorize the President to do that very thing—to keep the 
contract and buy the grain at the guaranteed price, That is 
what we want to do. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. This is what the section pro- 
vides: At the terminal, the place where the wheat is to be 
delivered, the President shall have the power to buy the wheat 
at not less than the guaranteed price. After he has bought it 
in the first instance it says he may sell it or buy it at different 
prices, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I ask for a division on that, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 6, noes 30. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I demand tellers, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota de- 
mands tellers, Those who desire the vote to be taken by tellers 
will rise and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] 
Not a sufficient number have arisen, Tellers are refused. 

So the committee amendment was rejected. 

. The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
` On e 3, line 6, insert: “And he is authorized thereafter to buy 
or contract for the purchase of for cash or sell, consign, or contract for 


the sale of, for cash or on credit, wheat of the said crops of 1918 and 
1919 and flour produced therefrom at the said guaranteed prices.” 


) Mr. LEVER. One minute, Mr. Chairman. I move to amend 
the committee amendment. On line 7, after the words “ pur- 
chase of insert a comma. 
The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. LEVER moves to amend the committee amendment by inserting 
after the word “ of,” in line 7, a comma, 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEVER. Also after the word “cash” insert a comma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Lever moves to amend, page 3, line 7, after the word “ cash,” 
by inserting a comma. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan de- 
sire recognition? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, this matter 
was talked over in committee, and it was arranged that this 
language in italics should be prepared and added. But in my, 
judgment it does not carry out the understanding of the com- 
mittee. It was the idea, as I remember, that the sale of wheat 
in this country would be for cash, and cash only; that this 
agency should not be permitted to carry on a credit business 
in this country, but that it might be advisable to extend credits 
as to foreign shipments, because we were told that the foreign 
shipments would be solely to foreign governments. Private 
dealers in this country deal with private dealers in foreign 
countries, but the Government agency in this country deals 
with Government agencies in foreign countries. So that it 
would be perfectly safe for us to extend credit as to our for- 
eign shipments, because that would mean dealing only with 
foreign countries. But this would authorize, as the language 
is now, this grain corporation to sell on credit to dealers, private 
individuals, all over the country. I do not think that is right, 
and it is not my understanding that it is in accordance with 
the understanding of the committee. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will permit me to say, this 
matter was*handled by a subcommittee, of which the gentle- 
man from Missouri was chairman. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, the understanding of the sub- 
committee that handled this particular phase of the bill was 
that when the Government was to buy it was to buy for cash, 
and when it sold it was to sell for cash or credit, and it was 
upon that basis we fixed the language. Nothing was said about 
extending credit in this country or foreign countries, except 
that it was understood by the committee—and I think in carry- 
ing it out the Government will follow that idea—that credit 
would be extended only to foreign countries. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman thinks that 
they will do only that, does he? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is the way you would 
write a law to permit them to do anything they please, There 
has been too much of that. You say they will not do so and so, 
but you do not put it in the bill. 

Mr. RUBEY. The subcommittee worked on this for hours 
to get it the way the committee wanted it, and we thought we 
had it exactly as they wanted it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—42 
ayes and 3 noes. 

So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 20, before the word bakers strike out the word “and.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 20, after the word “ bakers” insert “and retain purchase 
in carload lots.“ 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment may be amended by making the word “ retain” 
“retained.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LARSEN. I have an amendment which I propose to offer 
striking out all after the word “ trade,” in line 19, page 3. 


1919. 


The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman wait until the com- 
mittee amendments are disposed of? 
` Mr. LARSEN. Will it not then be too late? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, if we adopt the lan- 
guage, will it not make it impossible to strike it out? 

Mr. N. These amendments are only to perfect the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendments are to perfect the text, 
and the gentleman can move to strike out afterwards. 

Mr. LARSEN. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LARSEN. There seems to be a difference of opinion 
among gentlemen who are well versed in parliamentary law. I 
make the inquiry in good faith. I would like to be sure that I 
shall be permitted to offer an amendment. The amendment I 
desire to offer is to line 19, page 3, after the word “ trade,” so 
as to strike out the rest of the line and lines 20, 21, 22, and 23, 
including the word “crops.” The amendment just offered by 
the committee, as I understand, is an amendment to that sec- 
tion which might preclude mine. 

Mr. MANN. These amendments are only to perfect the text, 
and it is in order to move to strike out the text afterwards; no 
doubt about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated in answer to the gentle- 
man’s question that the amendment was to perfect the text, and 
it makes no difference whether it is voted up or voted down, the 
gentleman would have the right afterwards to strike out the text 
of the bill. The question is on the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, tn line 25, strike out the word “ purchase" and the comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, line 25, strike out the comma after 
the word “ lease.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which I 
send to the desk, 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that on 
page 3, line 5, the word “ guarantied,” which is incorrectly 
Spelled, may be spelled correctly. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
agreed to. : 

There was no objection. 
| Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, I send up an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 
, The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BAER: Page 2 line 24, after the word 
“ thereunder,” strike out the comma and rt “and for the regulation 
= — [oa in wheat and wheat products while such guaranties remain 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, if there is no opposition in the 
way of debate on this amendment, I will ask for a vots on it. 

Mr. MANN, There can be no point of order against this. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not care to press the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman withdraws the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Now, let us see about this. I may be wrong 
about it, but I am under the impression that the bill is confined 
to wheat and flour? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman’s amendment refers to wheat and 
the products of wheat? 

Mr. BAER. That is correct. 
| Mr. MANN. Of course, that is a very wide difference. I do 
not know whether crackers would be called products of wheat 
or not. 

Mr, BAER. Cream of wheat, and crackers, and oyster crack- 
ers, and everything. 

Mr. MANN. That introduces a very different proposition 
here. I did not suppose that was the purpose of the gentleman 
in offering the amendment. 

Mr. BAER. The original idea was just to control the prices 
of by-products—and by by-products I meant bran and middlings 
and such things—but one of the members of the committee, 
whose name I do not care to mention, came over here and told 
me that it had better be wheat products, and consequently I 
have changed it from “ by-products” to “ wheat products.” It 
is about the same, 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that in order to carry 
out the guaranteed price of wheat it is necessary that we turn 
over to an agency of the Government the control of everything 
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that is made from wheat flour? That is a pretty wide and ex- 
tensive authority, in no way connected with the matter of 
guaranteeing the price of wheat. We are to carry out the guar- 
anteed price of wheat, and I suppose necessarily in connection 
with that, because wheat is converted into flour, and flour is 
called wheat, practically, we may have to control the price of 
flour; but this amendment would control the price of manufac- 
tured products, and I doubt very much the advisability of hav- 
ing the General Government, through an agency, undertake any 
further to regulate the trade than is necessary to carry out the 
guaranty. 

Mr. BAER. We assume that the men who will carry out the 
administration of this law will be practical enough not to try 
to control the price of every product that is made out of wheat 
or wheat flour; but there are products that I believe, as far as 
practicable, should be controlled, especially the by-products which 
the farmer buys, such as bran, middlings, and similar feed 
products. They have soared 100 per cent in the course of the 
last month. I realize that the millers are not making much 
profit on flour. The millers made only 100 per cent profit last 
year, and it is a shame to cut them out of this profit on these 
by-products. Nevertheless I believe the farmers of this country 
and the consumers in the cities will pay higher prices for food 
than they ever paid before if we do not regulate the price of 
them in this bill. 

Mr. MANN. That argument goes to everything that we buy; 
from hair oil to shoe soles, 

Mr. BAER. Hair oil and shoe soles are not by-products of 
wheat. i 

Mr. MANN. No; but the same reasoning applies just as 
much as it does here, The gentleman wants to have the Gen- 
eral Government undertake to regulate the price of everything 
that is made from wheat. Well, if that is so, we ought to regu- 
late the price of everything that is made from wool and every- 
thing else, it seems to me. It has nothing to do with the guar- 
anteed price of wheat. F 

Mr. BAER. I have heard the gentleman’s logic and reason- 
ing on this floor, and I would not be presumptuous enough to 
argue with him, but I think in this case he is in error, for I am 
not trying to take in wool and hair oil and everything else; but 
I would like a vote on this amendment. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. Chairman, this proclamation of the 
President confines itself to wheat, and we are trying to create 
a machinery to carry out that guaranty. As the gentleman 
from Illinois says, this would go right down the line. In the 
first place, the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Barr] says 
that mill feeds have increased 100 per cent. Mr. Barnes was 
before our committee, and I want to read just what he said: 

Mr. Rupey. I have before me a petition from some farmers in my 
State protesting against this. I read what they say: 

“Almost 5 after the Government regulations were removed 


feed advanced nearly 100 per cent, feed which we are forced to buy on 
account of a short crop.” 
Has that prevailed very 


erally eet the country? 
Mr. Barnes. Les. Your letter must be from the Southwest. 
Mr. Rusgy. It is from 


Mr. Banxzs. They had a light feed crop in that section, and therefor 

a greater need for ie ine a ae i 

Piet one What was the necessity for this advance in price, 
any 


Mr. Barnes. The maximum yee fixed at the beginning of the crop 
year was too low; it was below any le comparison with an: 
other feeding stuffs, And when the maximum price was taken off a 
the markets made a more natural reflection between feed and flour, 
oe responded to the demand, while the shrinkage came 

Mr. Rupey, Do liev. t ndling 
should be lodged F control — dat a 

Mr. Barnes. No; I do not. 

Mr. Chairman, the feed price was fixed at $1.90, or $88 per 
ton, under the old crop, before the regulations were relaxed, 
The price did go up after the regulation was taken off to about 
$57 a ton. Since then it has gone back to $40 a ton. If we 
should regulate the price of feed products in this way, I think 
we would make a mistake. The price of it is generally away 
below the value of any other feed products. For instance, 
corn meal sells for $80 a ton and bran is selling at $40 a ton, 
and when the feed value is taken into consideration bran is 
worth more than the corn meal, so that the very object the gentle- 
man tries to accomplish he would defeat. The people who pro- 
duce milk must have bran, and under the regulations of the 
food-control act they were prohibited from getting it, because 
it was sold in mixed feed. I think the amendment ought to be 
defeated. I do not think it is in line with what we intend to 
do, viz, to regulate wheat and wheat flour; and that is the only 
object of the bill. If this were adopted, we would have to go 
on clean down the line for everything made from wheat. I hope 
the amendment will be defeated. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment, which 
I send to the desk and ask to haye read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 24, after the word “thereunder,” add the following: 
„ and for the regulation of the trade in wheat, wheat flour, bran, shorts, 
and middlings while such guaranties remain in force.” 

Mr. LEVER. I make the point of order that that is not ger- 
mane to the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to think that that is 
the same amendment that was just voted down. 

Mr. BAER. No; it is not the same amendment, because this 
other was more comprehensive than the one which I now offer. 
I would like to have read in my time a short excerpt from the 
Grand Forks American upon this subject. 

The . Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
reserve his point of order? 

} Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order 
and ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8, line 19, after the word “ trade,” strike out all of said line 
and lines 20, 21, 22, 23, to and including the word “ crops.” 
Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this amendment close in 22 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, there may be those who are 
disposed to adversely criticize the President for guaranteeing 
the price of wheat during the years 1918-19. Those who are 
thus inclined may feel that it is easy to criticize with some 
degree of accuracy and plausibility at this time. But, inso- 
much as the war terminated at an earlier date than many had 
expected, an impartial public may desire to know why their 
protests have been so belated. Those who now or hereafter 
indulge themselves in this respect may not be able to convince 
the public that such a guaranty did not materially affect our 
fortunes in war. Surely no one will doubt that it materially 
affected the morale of our matchless armies, as well as those 
of our allies. It is certainly not unreasonable to assume that it 
had a depressing effect upon those against whom our armies 
were contending. Who can estimate the lives or dollars which 
the guaranty may have saved? During the war on almost 
every billboard we read, Food will win the war.“ Who will 
deny that it did contribute a substantial part or that the guar- 
anteed wheat price was not an important factor? Be that as 
it may, the price was guaranteed, and as I conceive it, we are 
honor bound to protect those who in good faith acted to their 
injury in trying to comply with the President's proclamation. 

While I feel that the guaranty which the President made was 
authorized by the necessities of the situation, still I do not be- 
lieve that we should extend its provisions. If I understand the 
wording of this bill, that is exactly what it seeks to do. In line 
16, page 8, we find this language: 1 
to take such steps, make such 8 and to adopt such methods 


as may be necessary to maintain and assure an adequate and continuous 
dow of wheat and wheat flour in the channels of trade. 


That is all right, but then we find the following: 


including the protection of millers, wholesalers, jobbers, bakers, and re- 
tail merchants who purchase in carload lots 

And so forth. 

I fail to see any reason why that class of people should be 
included in the provisions of this bill. Suppose they go into 
the market and buy wheat at $2.30 per bushel, a price in ex- 
cess of the Goyernment guaranty. Section 11 of the bill pro- 
vides that the act shall expire on October 15; that any rights 
which may accrue to parties under it shall not bar them from 
suit in the district courts, and so forth. Now, suppose a mer- 
chant has wheat and flour purchased in large quantity, or at any 
rate above carload lots, and it has not been disposed of at the time 
fixed in this bill; that he purchases it above the price at which 
the guaranty was made; he may come in and claim protection 
under the provisions of this act, and there is no telling when 
we would get through with suits all over the country. I do not 


understand that it was the original intention of Congress or the 
President to protect millers, merchants, bakers, and that class 
of men. It was to protect the man who was producing something 
to feed the soldier and to furnish our allies something in the 
way of food. Mr, Chairman, if that is true, then let us protect 


the man who produces and let the fellow who goes into the mar- 
kets for speculative purposes take care of himself. [Applause.] 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. For a brief question. 

Mr. LONDON. If that is right, why not include the wage 
workers and say, miller, wholesalers, jobbers, bakers, and their 
employees? 

Mr. LARSEN, I presume we wight with equal propriety. I 
have nothing against this class of men. I only say it is not right 
for Congress to undertake to put legislation on the country 
which will protect speculation. I do not desire to take up 
further time of the committee on this matter, and I desire to 
yield what time I have not used to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman can not yield time. 

Mr. LARSEN. I would like for the gentleman from Iowa 
Mr. Green] to have it. I understood he had only three minutes 
and I had five, and therefore I would like for him to have it 
if possible. 

Mr. LEVER. I have no objection to his having it. 

Mr. LARSEN, I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Green] may have what time I did not consume. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has exhausted his five 
minutes. 

Mr. LARSEN. Very well, then. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I think my friend from Georgia 
is laboring under a misapprehension touching this proposition. 
He has referred to the fact that he did not believe in protecting 
these bakers, millers, wholesalers, and jobbers against specu- 
lation. 

Mr. LARSEN, I said in their speculation. 

Mr. LEVER. Well, as a matter of fact, provision is made 
to prevent speculation in wheat and in wheat flour in this 
bill in another section; but, be that as it may, this proposition 
here is not so much for the protection of the miller or baker, 
but it is to guarantee the continuous flow of grain to the mill on 
the one hand and flour out of the mill on the other in order 
that we may have a continuous flow of bread in this country. 

Mr. LARSEN. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN. Is it supposed they are protected under the 
provision of the preceding line, or in line 18? 

Mr. LEVER. He would be absolutely, but the committee 
wanted to be frank with the Committee of the Whole, and we 
wrote in this bill this specifically. It is absolutely protected in 
the language in which it is. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield for a short ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LEVER. I will. 

Mr. LONDON. That is, strike out the words “the protec- 
tion of,” so that it would read “ineluding millers, wholesalers, 
jobbers,” and so forth, you would obyiate 

Mr, LEVER. This criticism? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

And you would not in any way injure the bill. I would 
suggest that the gentleman strike out the phrase, “the pro- 
tection of,” because it is your intention to provide a con- 
tinuous flow of wheat and wheat flour in the channels of 
trade, including millers, wholesalers, jobbers, bakers, and retail 
merchants. 

Mr. LEVER. 
good suggestion. 

I want to impress on the committee that our information is 
that from 35,000,000 to 50,000,000 bushels of wheat are required 
to be in transit constantly, and that the same amount of flour 
must be going out of mills and into transportation in order that 
there may be no break in the bread line. The miller may an- 
ticipate that on June 1, two months in adyance, at the time 
when the guaranty runs out, that there will be a drop in the 
wheat prices, and refuse absolutely to buy any grain, because 
he thinks that he can buy it cheaper when the control is taken 
off and your bread line is broken. We are not trying to protect 
the millers, jobbers, or wholesalers. We are endeavoring to 
protect the American people and see to it that they have bread 
at all times. And I therefore very much hope that this amend- 
ment will-be voted down. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, like every other Member 
of the House, I am in favor of the Government keeping the guar- 
anties it makes, but I am absolutely opposed to the Congress 
creating some more and absolutely unnecessary guaranties that 
it shall have to keep hereafter. 

What is the situation with reference to this matter? These 
words which are sought to be stricken from the bill are inserted 
for the protection against loss of eertain traders in wheat com- 
modities. They are there for that purpose, and for that pur- 


Exactly. I think the gentleman has made a 
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pose alone. Why should we protect them against loss any more 
than we should protect a man who deals in steel, or in corn, in 
cotton, or any other commodity? Why is it any more necessary 
to protect them against loss in order to maintain the usual 
course of trade than it is in the case of steel or corn or cotton? 
All of those articles must move in order to maintain our trade 
and business, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The reason why they should be guar- 
‘anteed is because of the fact that by fixing the price of wheat 
you have also fixed the limit on the margin of profit. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Unfortunately, the gentleman's premise 
fails at the start. If the price is to be fixed, from what these 
gentlemen tell us, by the law of supply and demand, these parties 
to be protected will pay only at the normal price as if the sale 
was to be transacted in the ordinary business way at any other 
time. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Do you not understand that one of 
the purposes of this bill is in fixing the price of wheat to fix the 
margin of profit? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Not at all. If it is, it is something I 
would never agree to. The purpose is to keep the guaranties 
the Government has made to the farmer. These provisions 
which the gentleman from Georgia properly moves to strike out 
are for the purpose of protecting the other people against losses 
in trade transactions, Particular classes are being selected that 
are no more subject to loss than one who buys corn or cotton 
perhaps not so much as in cotton, The cotton traders have 
experienced some heavy losses of late; yet cotton must and 
its products are as necessary as flour. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Government has created an artificial 
condition here 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If my friend wants to make an argu- 
ment, he is on the committee and can get time, I have only 
three minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Very well. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The Government has created an arti- 
ficial eondition, as my friend says, but it is expected to remove 
it, so far as the country at large is concerned. We keep it up 
only with reference to the farmer. What reason could possibly 
be given why we should pick out the people who deal in wheat, 
its products, or flour, or afterwards use the flour in the way of 
baking, and say we will protect them against loss while we will 
protect nobody else against the fall of prices that we all know 
is going to occur. What reason is there why we should espe- 
cially select the millers? They have been making enormous 
profits while grain was rising, so the Trade Commission reports. 
Why should the retail dealers in flour be saved from loss? 
Flour will not fall as much as some other products. But, gentle- 
men say, the miller will not grind unless protected against loss, 
If the gentlemen who put forward this argument were not of 
known ability, I should characterize the contention as absurd. 
Even now I can not but think they have been hypnotized in 
some manner by the food commission, which, like all these 
other boards and commissions, it always wants to unduly ex- 
tend its powers: It is a sufficient answer to this claim that 
wheat prices have fallen before, and to a greater extent than 
anyone predicts now, yet the mills ground, the dealers bought, 
the bakers baked, and the people got their bread just the same. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hurcuinson] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr, HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the most 
important provisions in this act. In the first place, as our 
chairman says, we have 50,000,000 or 60,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in transit. We have some mills which grind 250,000 
bushels a day. They have got to make provisions to keep that 
flow of wheat running for 60 days. Some of them have bought 
as high as 10,000,000 bushels of wheat. If this should be 
stricken out of this law, I venture to say we will have a flour 
famine in a very short time, because nobody who deals in grain 
will buy a lot of wheat, with the expectation that the price 
will change at any time. While the law protects the farmers, 
certainly they ought to make provision for selling the wheat. 
You can sell the wheat, but you can not force the dealer to 
buy it. Therefore it is the most important thing in this whole 
bill. If you do not retain it, as I said a little while ago, you 
are going to have a famine in flour, and every mill in the United 
States will shut down. because they do not know where they will 
stand. I think the amendment ought to be defeated, and the 
provision ought to stand just where it is. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. ` 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Why will we not have 2 famine also 
in steel in the same way? Why will not people refuse to buy 
steel ingots and bars to make them up? 


2 . Wheat is guaranteed to the farmer 
at $2. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. To the farmer; but they are not going 
to sell it to the mills. Are you going to keep up the price? Is 
that the object? We were told that you were going to put down 
the price. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. If the price goes down, say, to $1.25 a 
bushel, the miller ought to have protection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Do you say the miller is going to pay. 
$2.26 under this bill? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON, Absolutely. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Why? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Because the Government price is there, 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. You mean if that is the ordinary price? 
It may slump. It may be the same way with anything clse, 
In that case you ought to protect everybody else against the 
decline of prices. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. That is the case with millers and the 
same with bakers. I know bakers who have bought as high as 
$100,000 worth of flour. They will not do that unless they 
are protected. This is to protect the regular routine of 
business, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, did not the gentleman from 
New Jersey have five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hamun}, I was out of the chair at 
that time. 8 à 

Mr. WASON. That was the understanding. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman from New Jersey, as 
I understand, had five minutes, I was the only one to have 
three. 8 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, if the time is so limited that the 
gentleman from New Jersey has not had five minutes, I would 
like to ask unanimous consent that he may have five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Some of that time was re- 
served for me. 

The CHAIRMAN, Two minutes were reserved for the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man under the circumstances, 

The CHAIRMAN, . The gentleman from New Jersey will be 
recognized for two minutes more. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that the bill does not undertake 
the payment of any loss to these people, but that the Grain 
Administrator may adopt such methods as are necessary to 
keep up an adequate and continuous flow of wheat in such 
manner as not to cause loss to the millers. I do not see how 
anybody can object to that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not see how anybody can agree 
to it. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN. Does not the gentleman think that the small 
merchant who is not able to buy carload lots is just as worthy 
of consideration as the large merchant who buys carload lots? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. There are very~few merchants who buy. 
more than 13 or 14 barrels. 

Mr. LARSEN. I do not think the smaller man should be 
discriminated against. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. The wholesaler can protect that man. 

Mr. LARSEN, The baker would not buy at wholesale rates, 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. The wholesaler can protect these men. 

Mr. LARSEN. He might protect them for his own advantage, 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. I would like to have the gentleman’s version 
of the language that is sought to be stricken out—his interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of that language. Does it mean that the 
Government guarantees these different dealers against loss, or 
that it will merely have the authority to promulgate rules and 
regulations designed to protect them aginst loss? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. The object of the bill is this: For in- 
stance, as to the miller with fifty or sixty thousand bushels in 
transit, for which he paid at the rate of $2.26, or whatever it is, 
if next morning he wakes up and finds it $1.25, he is protected 
in that amount. 

Mr. BLACK. Then he is guaranteed against loss? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. He is guaranteed against loss, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield to a question? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 


I will yield it to the gentle- 


1 see that this bill provides 


that methods shall be taken if necessary to protect the jobbers 
and millers and bakers and retailers against actual loss. Sup- 
pose the methods prescribed did not work out and proved in- 
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sulnelent to protect these people against actual loss. Then what 
would happen? The officials charged with this authority may 
do the best they ean, but the conditions in the market might 
prove to be such that the methods pursued might fail to protect 
the millers, bakers, and other included parties against loss in 
that event; would these parties be entitled to call upon the 
Government for reimbursenient? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. That is up to the agency in control. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am asking a question. Súp- 
one the methods they set in motion do not protect these re- 
tailers against loss. Then what? Will the Government make 
good, the actual loss? 
Mr. HUTCHINSON. We are giving them the power, and we 
assume that they will protect them. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then if the methods they adopt 
fre not sufficient to protect these parties against loss, then it 
fis true that the Government will make good to them any loss 
which they may actually suffer. That is what I understand 
‘from your answer that the bill proposes to do. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

- Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, å parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is there any amendment to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Georgia pending? 

The CHAIRMAN, There is none. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
amendment. T moye to strike out all the language included in 
the amendment of the gentleman from Georgia and to strike out 
the words “the protection of” inline 19, page 3. 


Mr. LEY: ER. I make the point of order that that is not in 
order. 
Mr. YOUN NG of North Dakota. The time for debate on the 


former amendment has not expired, has it? 
The CHAIRMAN. No; it has not. The gentleman will be 
recognized. 
-~ Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield my time to the gen- 
tenan from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 
Ir. BANKHEAD. May I offer my amendment as a substi- 
tnte for the amendment of the gentleman from Georgia? 
Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Alabama can offer an 
umendment to perfect the text. 
Mr. BANKHEAD, That is what I am seeking to do, and the 
gentleman from South Carolina made a point of order against it. 
Mr. MANN. It is not an amendment to the amendment. 
t Mr. BANKHEAD. Why is not that in order? 
4 The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not ruled that it is out of 


prder. ead 
Mr. ANDERSON, There is an amendment pending now. 
| The CHAIRMAN, ‘There is an amendment. pending, but the 


gentleman from Alabama is offering to amend the amendment. 

Mr.. MANN, No; not to amend the amendment, but to per- 
fect the text. 
The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman withhold his amend- 
ment until the debate is finished on the other amendment? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Yes; I will be glad to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Ax- 
pERSON] is recognized, `” PG Dee 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the Government has cre- 
ated and intends to continue an artifielal condition in the grain 
business. It proposes to close up the exchanges so far as trad- 
ing in wheat is concerned. Now, the exchanges represent the 
insurance of the miller against loss. In other words, against 
all the wheat hie has bought for manufacture into flour he 
hedges in the speculative market. The Government has closed 
that speculative market and therefore prevents him from pro- 
tecting himself against, the loss which might result as to the 
wheat which he has in transit. Now, the provisions of this sec- 
tion are intended to meet that situation, Here is a miller who 
is gatheritig at different points, perhaps, a million bushels of 
wheat for manufacture into flour. If the Government adopts 
the policy of maintaining the price all the way through on the 
basis of $2.26, then, of course, the miller or the baker or the 
wholesaler can not possibly sustain any loss. But if the Gov- 
ernment adopts a policy of buying the wheat at $2.26 and selling 
it at a lower price, then eventually we reach a point at which 
the amount in transit must be sold at a lower price; that is, 
the wheat which is coming in at $2.26 must be sold as flour at a 
lower price. It does not make any difference where you take 
up that slack. You can take it up when you buy the grain 
from the farmer or you can take it up when you buy it at the 
terminal; but if you carry that loss along to the point where it 
occurs in the hands of the miller, the wholesaler, or the re- 
tailer, you ought to take it up there. You are not taking up 
any greater loss. You are just simply taking it up in a differ- 
ent place than you might otherwise take it up, 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON, | Yes. : 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Tam very much interested in 
what the gentleman is saying, because it is along the line on 
which I want to get some information. Is it the purpose of this 
bill simply to guarantee to the wheat producer his $2.26 a 
bushel? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; to make good that guaranty. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. And after the Government has 
bought it from the producer at that price, then thereafter is 
the price of wheat, so far as the rest of the country is con- 
cerned, to be allowed to reach that level which it would obtain 
as the result of supply and demand on the market? 

Mr. ANDERSON, No one can answer that question definitely, 
because the circumstances may necessitate adopting either one 
policy or the other. This bill does not adopt either policy. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Does this bill give the author- 
ities who will administer it the power to take all means neces- 
sary to make it effective, and undertake to maintain the level 
of the price of the wheat and the things that are produced from 
wheat, along with the original cost of the wheat? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think this bill contemplates that author- 
ity, and that that authority is given in this bill; ves. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That they undertake-to take 
up all the products to the consumer of wheat at the relative 
price. 

Mr. ANDERSON. All the products of wheat flour, 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia.. Yes; whatever comes out of 
wheat—mniddlings, bran, shorts, and so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. In order that there may be no misunderstanding 
the Chair will state—— 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not understand that all 
debate on the pending amendment has closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understand that; but the Chair 
wants to state that where a motion is made to strike out a 
certain portion of the text and then an amendment is offered 
to strike out only a part of that portion of the bill the second 
amendment would not be in order until a negative vote is had 
on the first amendment. Then the amendment would be in 
order if there should be a negative vote. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
LarsEx) there were 7 ayes and 30 noes. à 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
ae to strike out in line 19 the words “the protec- 
tion of.“ 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘Che Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 19, strike out the words the protection of.” 


Mr. LEVER. I have no objeetion to that. a 

Mr. MANN. Mr. „FFP 
pass something that will be ridiculous, and this will read as 
follows if those words are stricken out: 

To take such st make 
methods as may payee i — 5 tents, and to adopt such 
and continuous flow of wheat and wheat flour in the channels of 
trade, including millers, wholesalers, jobbers, bakers, and retail mer- 

chants who purchase in carload lots against actual loss by them on 
account of abnormal fluctuations in the price of wheat and wheat 
flour of said crops. 

That would be ridiculous. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I see that the phraseology would have to 
be changed. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 19, after the words “protection of,“ insert the word 
“ consumers.” 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania, Will 
South Carolina accept the amendment? 

Mr.-LEVER. Of course not. S 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
cuss it. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this amendment and all amendments to the paragraph 
be closed in 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 25 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Will the gentleman -allow me 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the 


the gentleman from 


Then I shall want to dis- 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from South Carolina what the proportion of 
wheat farmers in the United States is to the whole number of 
farmers? 

Mr. LEVER. I would prefer that the gentleman ask some 
other member of the committee who is perhaps more familiar. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think my memory is not 
awry when I say I heard the gentleman say that the number of 
farmers who raised wheat was one-sixth of the whole number of 
farmers. 

Mr. LEVER. I think that is about correct. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This bill carries an authoriza- 
tion for $1,000,000,000, which is about $10 per capita for every 
man, woman, and child in the United States to pay in some way 
or other before this contract is fulfilled. Every one of the total 
population of the United States is a consumer. Not that all 
men necessarily are producers of foodstuffs, but in this instance 
the total number of people of the United States, 110,000,000, if 
there is that number now, will contribute toward the payment 
of this bill—toward the keeping of the bond, this bond, which 
one-sixth of the total number of farmers in the United States 
have on the Treasury of the United States by virtue of the price 
guaranteed by the President of the United States. The bill 
provides for the protection of the wheat crop, and incidentally 
other farmers will have to pay as other consumers of wheat will 
have to pay. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can not yield, for I have 
only five minutes. The bill provides for the protection of one- 
sixth of the farmers of the United States, and it goes further 
and proyides for the protection of the millers, the men who 
grind the grain. 

It provides for the protection of the wholesaler. Who is he? 
Is he the horny-handed farmer who appeared before the Agri- 
cultural Committee urging the passage of this appropriation of 
$1,000,000,000 to keep an inviolate contract? He was there, and 
he was well attired. But he was not the farmer who raised the 
grain; he was the wholesaler who dealt in the grain. He is 
to be protected in this bill. The jobber is to be protected in 
this bill. What a horrible name that is! How terrifying it 
was in the old days when our friends wailed about the middle- 
man, whom they insisted should be eliminated—the man who 
stood between the honest farmer and his customer—but this 
man, the jobber, is to be protected in this bill. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. For a question. 

Mr, LEVER. I would suggest to the gentleman that the very 
bright, intelligent men who appeared before the committee, and 
who were brought there by the gentleman, were some of the men 
who insisted on this provision, : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; but they were not heard. 
The jobbers in grain are the men who stand between the farmer 
who sows and harvests the grain and the consumer who eats 
the foodstuffs. These middlemen, who have been anathematized 
in this House so often, and whom the farmers’ representatives 
have generally decried, are to be protected in this bill. Protect- 
ing the jobber! Think of it when you have gone home after 
passing this bill. 

The baker is to be protected in this bill—not the man who 
eats the bread but the man who bakes it. If he has some wheat 
in his possession, he is to be protected; but the poor consumer, 
the 110,000,000 of them in the United States, who must eat the 
foodstuff, is he to be protected in this bill? Apparently not. 
I ask the gentleman to accept the amendment. So long as we 
are protecting the baker and the jobber and the middleman 
and the wholesaler and the miller, we might as well protect the 
farmers’ friend, the consumer, the ultimate user of his product. 
That is what the amendment means. I hope the amendment 
will be agreed to. I trust there are enough of us in the House 
to-night to give some protection to the consumer, who has been 
omitted from this bill. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat in sym- 
pathy with the purpose of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
` [Mr. Moore] in so far as protection to the consumer is con- 
cerned, I had an idea that he was to be protected under the 
licensing or supervising system provided in the bill; but I want 
to talk just a minute about some of those who have not had any 
protection, and I am a little curious to know why they did not 
put some provision in the bill for the protection of some more of 
the farmers. 

The statement has been made broadcast, and a great deal has 
been made out of it, that nobody’s price was fixed except the 
wheat man's price. The misstatement amounts to this, that no- 
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body’s price was fixed and guaranteed except the wheat man’s; 
and I want to say to you that there is a large class of farmers the 
price of whose goods has been fixed but was not guaranteed, 
and they are tied up tight to-day and have lost over $100,000,000, 
Take the matter of the cotton seed of the farmers of the South— 
about 5,000,000 tons. It was selling at $83 a ton. They came 
along and said that they must fix the price of that to prevent 
exorbitant charges, and they reduced the price to $69 a ton, 
making a deduction at one lick from the market price of $70,- 
000,000. They fixed it at that and let it run along for a while, 
until some of the middlemen and some of the farmers had con- 
siderable stocks and seed on hand which they had obtained at 
the price fixed by the Government, and then they reduced it an- 
other dollar a ton. They did not guarantee that anybody could 
sell it at that. That took $5,000,000 more. Then they took the 
linters and reduced the price 3 cents a pound—the linters that 
were to be taken by the Government for the manufacture of ex- 
plosives. By that reduction they caused the farmers of the 
South a loss of $21,000,000, but they made no guaranty about 
taking care of the loss that we sustained there. They went 
ahead then, and, as soon as the armistice is signed they cancel 
all of the contracts for linters and render them lifeless, so that 
the farmers can get only a cent a pound for them now. That 
cost us another niggardly $16,000,000 as a result of price fixing 
without a guaranty attached. That makes $112,000,000 that 
they fixed for us, but they did not guarantee us against loss. I > 
sympathize with the gentleman over there who wants to be 
guaranteed against loss on the flour that we are going to buy, 
from those fellows who had a guaranty out West. You must 
remember that cotton seed, after it is crushed and put into the 
mill, is sold back to the farmer for fertilizer; and they said, 
“Tf you take that seed home and keep it there over 60 days you 
will be guilty of hoarding,” and they indicted some people in my. 
country for hoarding cotton seed, so we had to let it go until the 
mills were blocked, and they have not bought a pound of seed 
since the 1st of December; and where are we? 

They immediately raised the price of the cottonseed meal. 
Having reduced the price of the cotton seed $14 a ton, they 
raised the price of the meal $7 a ton, and thereby they hit the 
farmers of the South for $15,750,000 more on the price of 
cottonseed meal, but did not get any guaranty or relief or pro- 
tection either out of the consumer or out of the producer. That 
is one item I have been sometimes desirous of letting some- 
body find out—that price fixing was not confined to the wheat 
producers of the West alone, that the price fixing and the 
guaranty was confined to them, and they are the fellows who 
are on top. Now, I think it is a good time to put in something 
here to protect the consumer, because we have all got to buy, 
wheat, especially the southern farmer, who has been hit $127,- 
000,000 by price fixing without a guaranty, 

Mr. BAER. Under what administration was that 

Mr. AYRES, Out in my State all last fall they claimed that 
the South was in the saddle and fixed the price of wheat and 
they did not fix the price of cotton. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; and they elected a Republican 
House on that plea, and now are going to get $1,000,000,000 as 
a result of the action about which they howled, while the south- 
ern farmer gets it in the neck. I am standing to the Govern- 
ment fixing the price of wheat and carrying out her contract. 
I had a letter from a member of a bond house in New York 
last week, in which he said: 

Do you know 20 per cent of the next sale of liberty bonds is going 
to be used to pay a bonus to the western farmer on wheat? 

I wrote back and said: 

I do know it; but who is goin 
United States begins to repudiate 

[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I understand the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. ANpeERsoN], a member of the com- 
mittee, will probably later on introduce an amendment that 
will amount at least to a declaration of policy along the line I 
have had in mind. If he does not introduce such an amendment, 
I shall do so. If the market price of wheat is less than the 
guaranteed price, there will be a loss, and, as I understand it, 
under the provisions of this bill it is left to the President or to 
the executive branch to apportion that loss. They can place the 
entire burden of the loss upon the Treasury or upon the con- 
sumer, or they can apportion the loss between the Treasury and 
the consumer. 

I shall vote for this bill because I believe that the contract 
entered into between the Government and the farmers of the 
country should be carried out to the letter, The farmers have 
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done their part in this war nobly, and they submitted to the 
fixing of the price of wheat without objection. For the Govern- 
ment to repudiate its obligation now would be the worst kind of 
a breach of faith. But the consumer should not bear the loss. 
The loss should come out of the Treasury of the United States. 

I endeavored to develop information by questioning the chair- 
man of the committee during the debate this morning as to just 
what effect the passage of this bill would have upon the con- 
sumers of the country, but the time of the chairman of the com- 
mittee seemed to be so limited that he could not go into that 
phase of the situation. T made another attempt to develop the 
same informaion from the ranking member of the Committee on 
Agriculture on this side of the Chamber, but his answers to my 
questions were, to say the least, unsatisfactory. No one seems 
to have given very serious consideration to the effect of this 
legislation upon the consumer. ‘To my way of thinking that is 
now the most important matter to be considered in connection 
with this bill. No one has advocated, to my knowledge, at any 
time that the Government should not make good in the spirit as 
well as the letter the guaranty that it has made to the farmers 
of America. We are not now considering whether it was wise 
or not to provide for the fixing of a maximum price on wheat. 
We have now reached the point where the Government is called 
upon to consider ways and means to make good a contract 
already entered into and acted upon in good faith by the farm- 
ers and producers of the country. 

Most of the debate has been consumed in a discussion of 
whether or not we should repudiate our contract anc the guar- 
anties when that point is not at issue at all. The method, how- 
eyer, of making good these guaranties is an important question, 
and therein lies the interests of the consuming public. 

Assuming, as I have said, that the market price of wheat 
will be less than the guaranteed price—and I think that is a 
fair assumption—there will be a loss. The question is who 
shall bear the loss, If this were a business proposition there 
would be no doubt about who would bear the loss. The loss 
would be borne by the guarantor, and the Government is the 
guarantor in this instance and should bear the loss. But it is 
possible under this bill to make the consuming public bear the 
loss, which means, in effect, that the poor man who must buy 
bread to feed his family will have to bear the burden by in- 
creased prices. 

This bill provides that the President shall have the power to 
place the loss entirely upon the consumer or entirely upon the 
Government, or to distribute the loss between the Government 
and the consumer, He is given the power under this bill to 
buy wheat at the guaranteed price and then to supervise its 
distribution at prices to be fixed by him. If the price of wheat 
im the market, through the operation of the law of supply and 
demand, which this bill will interfere with, were $1 a bushel, the 
loss would be the difference between the market price and the 
guaranteed price, which would be $1.26. ‘The President could 
have the wheat distributed, as I understand the proyisions of 
the bill, at, say, $1.90, or any other price which would mean a 
distribution of the loss between the- Government and the con- 
sumer, 

Now, I am opposed to that method for two reasons. In the 
first place, I do not believe that Congress should continue to 
pass legislation which shifts responsibility from the Congress 
to the executive branch, because by shifting responsibility Con- 
gress also at the same time extends powers to the executive 
branch which may or may not be used to the benefit of the 
public. In other words, I believe that Congress should assume 
its proper prerogatives and say what should be done and what 
should not be done. During time of war it was probably all 
right, or, to put it more in accordance with my views, it was 
probably necessary to centralize power and authority in the 
Executive and to leave him free to act as he might see fit under 
conditions which might be very uncertain. But the emergency 
has passed, and the Congress should now legislate definitely 
upon these important subjects and assume responsibility to the 
extent of passing laws which are directory rather than discre- 
tionary. Second; I do not believe that Congress should make it 
possible for any part of this burden to be placed upon the con- 
suming public. The Government having entered into this con- 
tract, it should meet this guaranty and take its loss, The poor 
man with a large family will without doubt be less able to con- 
tribute in this indirect way to the meeting of this: obligation 
than would the taxpayer who would have to meet it by paying 
the increased taxes. Besides, it is to the interest of those who 


have property and of those who have possessions whieh are 
subject to taxation to remove in every possible way the chances 
for unrest and discontent among the people, and I can not 
think of any way whereby the tendencies toward discontent 
would be increased more rapidly than by keeping the cost of 


living up, and whatever you may say about it the price of bread 
is always regarded as a basis from which to judge the cost of 
living; at least, if the price of bread is high the average cons 
sumer will look upon the cost of living as high, and I do not be- 
lieve that the Congress should be in the attitude of making it 
possible for the price of bread to be kept up for the purpose 
of taking care of this obligation. I understand that the provi- 
sions of this bill, which places the entire matter in the hands of 
the executive branch of the Government, are regarded by some 
Members as being such as to protect the consumer against ex- 
orbitant profits by millers and others through the licensing pro- 
vision. There, again, is a provision about which I disagree with 
those who have framed this bill. I believe that there can be 
too much Government interference and that the regulations 
can be made too complicated to result in any real good, even if 
the executive branch of the Government acts from the highest 
motives possible. We should get away just as soon as we can 
from Government interference with private business. I am for 
the strictest kind of regulation for the purpose of eliminating 
unfair practices and the preventing of the raising of prices by 
artificial means, such as trade agreements and otherwise, but 
I believe that after the Government provides strict regulation 
that then it should keep hands off and allow the natural laws of 
supply and demand to work unhampered. 

I shall restate my position in regard to this bill in order that 
it may not be misunderstood. The Government having guar- 
anteed the price of wheat to the farmer should make it good, 
but the guaranty should be made good out of the Treasury of 
the United States and not out of the pockets of the consumers 
of bread. Therefore I believe that this bill should be amended 
along those general lines, and the power should be taken away 
from the executive branch to distribute this loss as it may 
see fit. 

So, therefore, while I am in sympathy with the spirit of 
the amendment which the gentleman from Minnesota informs 
me he will propose, which amounts to a declaration of policy, 
I do certainly think that Congress should assume for once the 
full responsibility, and, instead of shifting the responsibility 
to the executive branch of the Government, granting it the 
power to fix these prices, that we should provide specifically 
that the Government will take care of it itself and pay the 
guaranty. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I trust the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] will not be adopted. The words of the bill are intended 
for the protection of the consumer, to take care of the fluctua- 
tions in price. The bill provides that the miller and the jobber 
and the baker shall be protected. There is a plan now, or 
during’ the operation of the grain‘ corporation there was a 
plan, by which the purchaser of wheat—the miller—was re- 
quired to pay a fixed price, and if the price of his product was 
reduced, he could call on the Grain Corporation to make his 
loss good. 

If the price of his product increased, he should make up the 
difference to the grain corporation, but he should receive nothing 
unless he had given consumers the benefit of the reduction of 
price. It was because he was compelled to sell his product to the 
consumer at a lower price than was warranted by the price he had 
paid for the wheat that he asked protection, and under the plan 
that will be followed the miller will not be protected unless it is 
necessary for him to sell, and does sell, his flour at a lower 
price than he can afford to sell it according to the price he paid 
for the wheat. So the consumer is taken care of. 

I am in thorough sympathy with what the gentleman from 
Ohio says, and I trust the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ANDERSON] will offer an amendment that will not only declare 
the policy of Congress but be binding upon the grain corpora- 
tion, and that is that in selling this wheat and providing for 
the price for the products of wheat as they reach the consumer 
the consumer shall receive the benefit of the world's price—a fair 
market price. 

We had hearings of several days. Some of the learned gen- 
tlemen on our committee, more familiar than I was with some 
of the intricate workings of the grain business, asked questions 
along a certain line. Some of my questions were along this line, 
to find out from Mr. Barnes, the head of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, and from other gentlemen who might later be an author- 
ity, what their policy is or will be. I asked them a number of 
questions, each one of them. My questions were whether, if the 
world’s price, the fair, reasonable, honest world’s price, of wheat 
should: be lower than the guaranteed price, the Grain Corpora- 
tion should resist the influences that were honestly and fairly 
operating to reduce the world’s price; that the corporation 
should hold up the price and thereby saye the Government from 
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loss? And they answered that they felt it would be their duty 
to hold up the market price and compel the consumers to pay a 
high price so that the Government might be saved as much loss 
as possible. Mr, Barnes said, in answer to several of my ques- 
tions: 

Again, I say I believe that it is a sound national policy that if you 
bave something to sell, a surplus to sell, to get just as much for it as 
you can. 

I concluded, evidently after I had annoyed him by my per- 
sistence in asking him those questions, with: 

Well, I do not wish to pursue it to your annoyance, but I wish to sug- 
gest that, in my judgment, if anything is done later to force a higher 
price than the natural, honest, world's price there will be serious trouble 
on the part of the consumers of the country In my judgment, they are 
entitled to the actual, reasonable, fair world's price, even though it in- 
volves a loss to the Treasury of the United States. The Government 
must take its medicine. 

And gentlemen who appeared before us did not believe in the 
idea I expressed, and JI trust the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. ANDERSON] will present something that can be written into 
this law that will require the gentlemen to observe the fair, 
honest, reasonable world’s price and give the consumers the 
benefit of it. [Applause.] 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MANN, There is an amendment pending. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The amendment including the 
Word 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it an amendment to that amendment? 

Mr. LONDON. I offer an amendment to perfect the text. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman may 
have his amendment read for information and have it pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause. 
The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered u Mr. Loxpox: Page 3, after the word “ trade,” 
in line 19, strike out all of line 19, all of line 20, all of line 21, down 
to and including the word “of,” and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “and to prevent.” 

Mr. LONDON. My amendment would strike out that portion 
of the amendment which relates to the protection of millers, 
wholesalers, bakers, jobbers, and so forth, and which would 
permit the Food Administration to adopt rules which would 
prevent abnormal fluctuations in the price of wheat flour. In 
other words, my amendment intends to deprive the Food Admin- 
istration of the power and to divest them of the duty of guar- 
anteeing money damages to the class of persons enumerated in 
the bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN. We should yote on the pending amendment first. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing tc the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONDON. Is it in order to explain my amendment now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman had the right to offer it, 
but all debate is closed on it now. Does the gentleman from 
New York desire to reoffer the amendment offered awhile ago? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
-the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I call for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 10, noes 29, 

So the amendment was rejected. 3 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment to strike out, on page 3, lines 21 and 22, the word “ab- 
normal.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana. 


[After a pause.] 


The time of the gentleman from New York 


I desire, Mr. Chairman, to offer an 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Woop of Indiana: Page 3, lines 21 and 
22, strike out the word “ abnormal.” 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I have four minutes. 
I think the force of the amendment I offer will be apparent 
to every lawyer here and every layman. It is a well-known 
principle of law that a descriptive statute that is subject to 
two or more interpretations is void. 

It only requires a moment's reflection to see that the word 
“abnormal” is subject to all characters and varieties- of 
opinion. What might appear as abnormal to one man would 
not be abnormal to another. What might be abnormal in one 
section of the country might not be abnormal at all in another 
section of the country. It is comparative. It might be abnor- 
mal, and it might be more abnormal, and it might be most ab- 
normal, I do not think there is a State in the Union where, 
if this word appeared in any statute, that portion of the statute 
would not be held void on account of uncertainty ; aud if possi- 
bly it could not be expunged without injuring the remainder 
of the statute or the section, it would render invalid all that 
section. 

This word can be stricken out, and the provision would still 
contain everything that is intended by the committee. It would 
then read: “against actual loss by them on account of fluctua- 
tions in the price.” I understand that is the purpose of this 
legislation, at any rate, and if it is not stricken out it will 
result in all character of confusion. It will result in all man- 
ner of litigation. It may be inoperative because of the fact 
of its very uncertainty. 

As a legal proposition, I do not think that anyone can safely 
gainsay the proposition that 1 have here offered, that it would 
be held void because of the fact that it is subject to two or more 
interpretations. 7 

That, Mr. Chairman, is all I care to say on it. 

Mr. LEA of California, Mr. Chairman, the wheat guaranty 
did two things for our farmer. It gave him a lower price dur- 
ing the war and a higher price following the war. 

It deprived him of the opportunity to sell his grain at the 
highest possible price during the war, but induced him to plant, 
knowing that regardless of whether or not the war continued 
and regardless of the size of the country’s crop, he would receive 
a good price for his product. 

In neither case has he had cause to complain. He received a 
good price during the war. He had no right to profiteer on one 
of the world's greatest war necessities. 

We compensated him for the temporary loss he may have suf- 
fered during the war by providing an abnormal and artificially 
produced high price for the period of the guaranty following 
the war. 

It is persistently asserted over the country that the United 
States should now abandon all further dealings in wheat or 
efforts to affect the market, and leave the price to be regulated by 
the laws of supply and demand and pay the difference. 

This contention ignores the equities of the situation. The 
guaranteed price of wheat to-day is nearly a dollar a bushel 
higher than in the open markets of the world. Our price is an 
artificial price, produced by this guaranty legislation. The 
vast surplus that confronts us in this year’s crop is largely the 
result artificially produced by this legislation. To suggest that, 
after having by artificial means produced such a vast surplus, 
we should cease our activities in the wheat situation and let 
the law of supply and demand alone control, which, with the 
vast surplus ahead of us, would permit wheat prices to descend 
to the minimum, is in effect a suggestion to invite an unlimited 
raid upon the United States Treasury. 

The consumers of the Nation received the benefits of a lower 
price during the war. By so doing they met a great war neces- 
sity. 

They now have no just cause to complain if they are called 
upon to sustain the Government in doing the things that are 
yet necessary to terminate its wheat activities on a plan that 
keeps faith with the farmers and does no injustice to the con- 
sumers of the Nation. 

A surplus artificially produced can not, under the guaranty 
plan, be disposed of in justice to the Federal Treasury without 
further artificial control. 

It is a safe rule that under any ordinary circumstances the 
price of any given article is determined by the price at which 
the surplus of that article can be obtained. We have artifi- 


cially produced a surplus for this year by controlling the price. 
To fail to control the surplus would be to let wheat prices go 
down with a crash. The difference between the guaranteed price 
and the price to which wheat would naturally fall under the 
law of supply and demand, if regulations were now abandoned, 
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is not a just measure of the liability of the United States. It 
is grossly unjust to suggest that we should abandon regulatory 
measures and bear the difference between the low prices result- 
ing from the great surplus and the guaranteed high price which 
produced the surplus. The artificial regulation that produced 
the surplus must continue the control of that surplus until the 
transaction is closed on equitable terms. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, did the gentleman from 
Indiana consume all of his time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. A division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 10, noes 22, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment as a new paragraph, F 

Mr. MORGAN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Oklahoma rise? 

Mr. MORGAN. To offer an amendment as a new section. > 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. AN- 
person] is recognized first, then. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON : Page 4, line 12, after the word 
“ controversies,” insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“The President is authorized and directed, in the resale of wheat in 
the United States and its possessions, to sell the same at a price as 
nearly as possible reflecting the value thereof in the world's markets as 
such value may be determined from time to time.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on that be closed in—— < 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that no debate is per- 
missible on this under the former order. This is offered as a 
paragraph to this same section, and the committee closed debate 
on this section and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. LEVER. My understanding is different from that of the 
Chair. I understood this was offered as a new paragraph, Is 
that true? : 

The CHAIRMAN, But it is offered to the same section. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I do not care to debate it. 

Mr. MANN. I should like to be heard on it for a moment. 
J think the Chair is right in his understanding, but we did not 
anticipate this. It is not amending anything in the section. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the gentleman from 
Illinois will be recognized. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent that the debate on 
this amendment be closed in five minutes, 

Mr. MORGAN. I should like three minutes. 

Mr. LEVER, The gentleman has another amendment, has he 
not? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; but I want to speak on this. 

Mr. LEVER. Then I ask unanimous consent that the debate 
close in eight minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If there is going to be debate, I want 
some time on it myself. 

Mr. LEVER. Will not the gentleman from Illinois let us take 
a vote? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think I will ask for the reg- 
ular order. : 

Mr. MANN. If gentlemen are going to try to cut us off 
from debating new matter that is introduced, they had better 
send out and get enough Members to do it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman conceded that 
the Chair was right. 

Mr. MANN. ‘Technically he was right, because debate was 
concluded on the section and all amendments thereto, but this 
is a new paragraph. 

Mr. LEVER. And a very important paragraph, too. 

Mr. MANN. Everybody supposed it would be offered as a 
new proposition. 

Mr. LEVER. I am anxious to get along with the bill, but 
this is a very important amendment, and I do not think myself 
that the debate was foreclosed, except technically. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I could just as well have offered it as a 


new paragraph, and if there is any objection to this I will 
do so. ; 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not object to the gentle- 
man proceeding. 

Mr. HAUGEN. There are a number of us who want to be 
If one is heard, all ought to be heard, 


heard, 
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Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment and amendments to it be closed in 20 minutes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Reserving the right to object, 
I should like to have five minutes in this connection. 

Mr. LEVER. Then I will make it 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on this amendment and all 


amendments thereto be limited to 25 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I will use my 


80 five minutes, and other gentlemen may have the remaining 
me, 

My constituency consist wholly of consumers, and this is in 
their interest, and I think it is inevitable that there will be 
some reduction in the cost of flonr. But here is the situation 
in which we find ourselves: We fixed the price of wheat, in the 
first place, in order to sell wheat to our allies at less than the 
market price under market conditions, by which action the 
people of England and France and Italy saved a good deal of 
money. Now, we propose to pay $2.26 a bushel, Chicago basis, 
for wheat, and to sell the same wheat, under this amendment, 
to England, France, Italy, and Germany, if they buy it in the 
United States, which they will do, at a good deal less than 
we pay for it. We fixed the price of wheat, in the first place, 
in order to save money to the allies, or at any rate we did save 
money to them. Now, we propose to pay a very large sum of 
money in order to encourage the production of an immense 
crop of spring wheat, not yet sowed, and it seems to me that 
our friends on the other side of the water ought to be willing 
to take their chance on paying for the wheat what the Grain 
Corporation will ask them to pay, because, as this amendment 
is drawn, it would permit anybody who wanted to ship wheat 
abroad to buy it in the United States at what is called the 
world’s market, whateyer that may be, and sell it at a much 
less price than we pay for it. I am in a very charitable and 
generous frame of mind, but, really, when you go to cutting 
off not only the tail of the dog but his head as well, as a matter 
of convenience to the rest of the world, it is going a long way. 
This cuts both ways against the people of the United States. 
fApplause.] Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my, 
time. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, the purpose and object 
of these provisions is to give the consumers, it is said, cheap 
bread, as cheap bread as they could get in Europe. Do you 
know that is absolutely impossible, unless you cut down the 
expense that is incurred between the farm and the baker, 
For 25 years before the war the people in England had a penny 
loaf that we paid 5 cents for. Why? Because the wages here 
are higher and the expenses of dealers and everybody are more. 
I was in England just before the war broke out and I know that 
that was the price of bread at that time—was a penny or 2 
cents—and here we were paying 5 cents for a loaf, 

Mr. REED. How does the gentleman get 5 cents? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am speaking about the price before 
the war. But you will never get it again, even if you got your 
wheat for nothing on the farms, because the expense of transpor- 
tation and milling, selling, and making the bread is so much that 
it means more to the 5-cent loaf, 

Now, the head of the Grain Corporation, Mr. Barnes, testified 
on that subject and he conclusively showed that this was an 
unnecessary and improper provision, He pleaded that he be 
given authority to manage the affairs so that we could get 
all that was possible out of the surplus. We will haye a sur- 
plus for export, it is expected. We believe we shall have two 
or threé hundred millions ef bushels for export. By this pro- 
posed method you are going to keep the price down to what is 
claimed to be the world’s market. 

Mr. Barnes testified that the world’s market was not in 
existence; that it was a controlled price. It is a monopoly price 
on the other side, and it will be here, because the buying is 
concentrated in the Governments of those countries and the 
selling is concentrated in the Government here, It is absolutely 
impossible to find a world's price here; and if you find it, the 
consumer would not get the benefit of it. È 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Has it not always been the 
policy of the United States to get as good a price as possible 
for the product exported from the United States? 

Mr, STEENERSON. Certainly.. Now, here is what Mr, 
Barnes said: 

Even if they can solve the problem of paying it out of the National 
Treasury, the practical difficulties of returning it are enormous. I do 
not think we should embark on that policy, and I don't think it is neces- 
sary, It seems to me there are certain very clear principles. First, 


the farmer must have this price. Second, if we have`a surplus to 
sell we should make an effort to get every cent for that surplus in this 
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country Frye by every legitimate means, and if we then fail to 
market that surplus at this price level, then there should be authority 
vested in such a way that a readjustment can be worked out if the 
practical difficulties can be overcome. 

What you do here is to take power away from the Government. 
The President should control this matter in his discretion. He 
is just; he will do what is right; there is no doubt about that. 
But if you take the power away and say they shall not exercise 
it, then who fixes the world’s price? The grain speculators of 
the world, and especially the grain speculators and exporters of 
the United States; they will fix the price in order to bleed the 
Government as much as possible, and when they get the whole 
of the surplus they will put the price back to the consumer be- 
fore the consumer has got time to get the benefit of it. Mr. 
Barnes testified that there were 10,000,000 barrels of flour in 
transit from the miller to the consumer all the time and an 
equivalent amount of wheat was in transit from the farm to the 
mill. It takes 60 days to make the operation complete. If you 
put this into effect you will have a guaranty, and you will pay 
the miller millions of dollars for the loss he incurs, and you will 
be creating a loss, I hope the amendment will not be passed. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, this amendment offered pro- 
vides that the President is authorized and directed to resell to 
the people in the United States and its possessions and sell the 
Same at a price as nearly as possible for the value thereof in 
more markets as such value may be determined from time to 

me, 

I think it would be a very unwise policy on the part of the 
Government of the United States to adopt this kind of a 
policy. In the first place, if we are going to direct the Presi- 
dent as to the policy we ought to require him to sell at home 
and abroad at the same price. Otherwise we would be treating 
the foreign countries in bad faith. If the people of the foreign 
nations want to buy our wheat, we have a surplus of wheat, 
and certainly this Congress will not adopt a policy of bearing 
down the price of the products we have to sell abroad. That 
policy never has been pursued, and it never should be pursued 
by any government. What is the position? England, France, 
and Italy, the three great allies, will have a buying agency 
here. 

It will be to the natural and financial interests of those gov- 
ernments and their people to bear the price of wheat, to make 
us sell it at the very lowest price possible, and when we place 
in our statute a provision like this we are simply playing into 
the bands of foreign governments, to let them get the wheat 
at the lowest price possible. We are helping them to reduce 
the price of our product, to add to the cost of the Treasury of 
the United States, with nothing to be gained. We ought not 
to do such a foolish thing as that. We ought to leave this in 
the hands of the President of the United States to act from time 
to time. Nobody knows now whether we will have a surplus 
of 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, or 50,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
or 400,000,000 bushels of wheat. I know how quickly a bright 
prospect for wheat is sometimes destroyed. The idea that has 
been presented here that we are bound to have a great surplus 
and that wheat is going down is not justified. The best thing 
is to leave it to the President, leave to the agencies that he will 
create from time to time to do what is best. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I think this amendment 
clearly presents a question of policy involved in the administra- 
tion of this act. It will determine the question of whether the 
cost of this guaranty is to be paid entirely by the consumers 
of the country, so far as they use the wheat, or is to be paid by 
the Nation at large as a war expense. It was contemplated 
when we made this guaranty that if there was loss under it it 
should be paid as a war expense, and that it should not be 
implemented against the consumers of the United States. It is, 
I think, true that the amendment as I have offered it is subject 
to the objection which the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mann] 
suggests, and I shall ask to offer a modification which I think 
will correct that defect. 

Mr. STEENERSON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. If that was the policy, why did that 
act contain the provision that the President by proclamation 
might exclude all imports in order to make the losses to the 
Government as low as possible. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Of course, nobody is suggesting, and cer- 
tainly I am not suggesting, any policy which will make the Gov- 
ernment loss as large as possible. I am simply suggesting that 
between the guaranteed price and what represents the intrinsic 
value of the product in the world’s market, the loss shall be 
borne by the United States as a whole, as a war expense. I want 
to point out that in this amendment I have very carefully avoided 
using the words “ the world’s price,” because I am frank to say 
that under the conditions now prevailing there is no such thing 


as a world's price and there may be no such thing as a world’s 
price during the next year. 

I have left it entirely in the hands of the President to say 
what the value of the wheat is on the basis of the world market. 
If he says it is $2.26 a bushel, then I am willing that wheat 
should be sold in this country at $2.26 a bushel, and that flour 
may be sold on the same basis; but if the President says that 
wheat, under the law of supply and demand of next year, is 
worth only $1.70 a bushel, then I am not willing that the con- 
sumers of the country shall be compelled to bear the other 56 
cents a bushel. That is all there is to this proposition. Let as 
see what we have done. We provide in this bill that the Presi- 
dent can embargo all wheat and wheat flour coming into this 
country. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That was provided in the 
original bill, was it not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; and we have provided that he may 
close all exchanges of the country and thereby prevent specu- 
lation, and we have provided that the Government may become 
the sole purchaser of wheat, and when we have done those 
things we have given the President the power to keep the price 
at $2.26, if he thinks that is a just price to the consumer. If, in 
his judgment, the world’s price, considering supply and demand, 
when he has all of the facts at hand, justifies a price to the con- 
sumer of less than $2.26 a bushel, then all my amendment does 
is to permit him to give the consumer the advantage of that 

rice, : 
5 Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to modify my amend. 
ment by inserting after the word “ wheat” the words “for con- 
sumption.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
modify his amendment as indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
may I not ask the gentleman to strike from his amendment the 
words “and directed“? 

Mr, ANDERSON. Yes. I ask unanimous consent to do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
it will be when modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: | 

Page 4, after line 12, Insert as a new ragraph the following: 

“The President is authorized, in resale of wheat for consumption in 
the United States and its possessions, to sell the same at a price as 
nearly as possible reflecting the value thereof in the world’s markets, as 
such value may be determined from time to time,” 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, we are pro- 
posing to do, it seems to me, some very extraordinary things in 
this bill. I am in absolute accord, and I imagine every other 
Member of this House is, with the proposition that the farmer 
is to be guaranteed the price of $2.26 a bushel on his wheat, 
but in connection with that simple proposition of guaranty we 
are creating some very complicated machinery that is likely to 
work out some very difficult situations, The paragraph we have 
just read provides that certain methods may be promulgated 
that are intended to keep wholesalers, jobbers, millers, bakers, 
and retail merchants safe and harmless against loss. I wish to 
call the attention of the committee to the fact that all of these 
people intended to be protected must purchase this wheat and 
flour in carload lots in order to receive the benefit of this pro- 
tection against loss. 

Now, there are a very large number of bakers and retail 
merchants who do not purchase in earload quantities, but, per- 
haps, purchase half a carload lot or three-quarters of a car- | 
load lot, or in other proportions less than a carload. I take it 
that in the average district in the United States a far greater 
proportion of the purchases will be in quantities less than a 
carload. In these communities there will be found a merchant, 
a retailer, or a baker who purchases three-quarters of a car- 
load lot of wheat or flour, and an abnormal fluctuation occurs. 
In that case the retailer or baker is not guaranteed against 
loss. Right by his side is a neighbor who purchases one car- 
load lot, or two carload lots, or three carload lots, and as a 
result of the same abnormal fluctuation he loses out. That 
party will have the right to call on the Treasury of the United 
States to make good his loss, but his competitor, who had not 
purchased as much as a carload of flour or wheat, is absolutely 
without protection. Do you think that the practical operation 
of a law affording these contrasts and inequalities will be popu- 
lar? Will it be just? 

I wish to call attention to another matter in connection 
with this situation: Suppose an abnormal fluctuation takes 
place and it favors a man who has purchased as much as a car- 
load of flour or wheat, so that he makes a considerable profit 
therefrom. Later he goes on the market and encounters another 
fluctuation which causes him to lose. Is it the purpose of this 


bill to balance the loss against the profit, or will the party be 
allowed to hold the profit which he has made as a result of the 
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first abnormal fluctuation and be entitled to be protected 
against the loss which resulted from his subsequent operation? 

Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman point out how it would 
be possible for him to make any money on the purchase of 
wheat when a man purchases a carload lot? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Why not? 

Mr. WELLING. He has got to buy it at the guaranteed price 
when he goes on the market and he can not make any money. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Very well, suppose the price 
is maintained, how is the party going to lose in that event? 

Mr. WELLING. He loses because there may be a fluctuation 
in the price after he purchases it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The Government is to main- 
tain the price if it can, but these fluctuations may occur after 
the party has made his purchase. 

Mr. WELLING. It will not come below the price—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Why not? Another practical 
difficulty which suggests itself in this connection is this: Sup- 
pose a man has bought a carload lot and comes to the Govern- 
ment with the claim that he has lost out on the purchase. Pos- 
sibly if that man had conducted his business a little more 
prudently, if he had not paid too much for his labor, if he had 
managed his business more prudently, he would not have lost 
out. Is the Government going to pay such a party on the pres- 
entation of his claim, or will the Government make an inquiry 
into the man’s business to ascertain whether if he had con- 
ducted his business more prudently he would have sustained a 
loss? These are difficulties which I think are likely to arise. 
Just because a dealer comes to the Government, stating that he 
has lost out, should the Government accept his statement of 
loss, or should it undertake to conduct an inquiry into every 
phase of the dealer's business to ascertain whether, upon a 
proper conduct of business affairs, he would have sustained a 
loss? 

These are practical inquiries in connection with the likely 
operation of this bill. The moment yau undertake to interfere 
by boards, and methods and regulations with the ordinary rules 
of supply and demand, trouble begins. Many of the provisions 
of this bill deserve our very serious attention. They promise 
trouble. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I am surprised to find that 
the committee had overlooked any of the recommendations of 
Mr. Barnes, who represents the Government. I supposed that 
every recommendation he had made had been ignored. but I 
find here that another one has been discovered, and it is to be 
turned down. We are now to take over the wheat and sell it 
at market price. 

As stated by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS], 
wheat bought by the administration at $2.26 a bushel, with the 
exchanges left open on oats and corn, makes it possible to 
hammer down the price of oats and corn and carry the price 
of wheat down with it. If the price is hammered down a dollar, 
the Government agency is compelled under the amendment to 
sell it at a dollar loss, and then the purchaser turning around 
and offering it to the agency at a dollar advance, hence we have 
another endless chain. 

The suggestion made to close the exchanges was turned down, 
which makes it possible to hammer down the prices. Mr. 
Barnes asked for authority of control over other foodstuffs. 
We have ignored that proposition. The two propositions will 
enable somebody to depress the prices and cause a loss. As I 
have said before, there seems to be a determined effort to 
bring about a big loss to this Government. 

We have guaranteed the millers against loss. That may 
cost many millions. Nobody knows how much it will cost. 
We guaranteed the baker. Nobody knows what that will cost. 
We have guaranteed the jobbers against loss; we have guar- 
anteed the merchant who buys the carload lots. It is proposed, 
in order to bring about a loss to the Government, to be dead 
sure that we are going to absorb this billion dollars, to sell the 
grain—first, that it might be sold anywhere in the world; now 
it is suggested to limit it to the consumer. But who can de- 
termine who the consumer is in the United States? Anybody 
buying 100,000,000 bushels may claim it for consumption, and 
there is nothing to prevent him selling it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
tion of wheat? z 

Mr. HAUGEN. Nobody knows. Probably it will fluctuate 
40 cents; sometimes more. I can not say, 


What is an abnormal fluctua- 
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Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Fifty cents is what I had in 
mind. If a man loses prodigiously at that, would that be con- 
sidered an abnormal fluctuation? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I would consider it so, if it is in a short 
period, for a day or week. Fifty cents in a week I should 
consider an abnormal fluctuation. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
month? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is very uncommon, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. This is going to be difficult to 
administer. Suppose it is 25 cents in a week? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That would be abnormal. Anything above 10 
cents in a week I would consider abnormal. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Have you any definition of 
“ abnormal fluctuation ” in support of that? . 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; that would have to be left to the ad- 
ministration to determine. i 

A gentleman asked a question sometime ago whether the 
Government would pay the loss to the miller. I might say for 
information that the licenses that have been prepared provide 
for the taking over wheat held by millers for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment as a 
new section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment as a new section, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Morcan: Page 4, after Une 12, insert 
the following as a new section: 

“Src. Sa. That the President is hereby authorized and directed to 
arrange with some grain dealer, miller, elevator, or operator thereof, 
or with some person, corporation, or agency, at each and every local 
grain market in the United States, so as to provide for the reasonable 
convenience of wheat producers in the delivery of their wheat, to 
receive, purchase, and pay for the wheat delivered by each and every 
wheat producer for the cree years of 1918 and 1919, at the price or 
prices guaranteed, and said payment shall be made in full on the 
delivery of said wheat to any grain dealer, miller, elevator, or opera- 
tor thereof, or to any person, corporation, or agency authorized to 
receive, purchase, and pay for the same as aforesaid.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. If the gentleman will not ask for more than 
live minutes’ time I will withdraw the point of order and ask 
for a vote after six minutes. 

Roe MORGAN. I will not take more than that length of 
time. 

Mr. LEVER, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this new section, which is the amendment, and 
all amendments thereto close in six minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in six minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina with- 
draws his point of order. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to detain the 
committee, but I would like to indicate what this amendment is. 

I take it that in carrying out this guaranteed price the agency 
created by the President will provide that the farmer may. 
deliver his wheat at the usual grain market at such time as 
suits the furmer’s convenience, and that it will be paid for. 
But there is no provision in the bill which in any way provides 
for such a thing. 2 

The farmer is interested in three things: When he delivers his 
wheat, where he delivers it, and when he will get his pay for it. 
He ought to be allowed to deliver that wheat at his own con- 
venience, just as he ordinarily does. We ought to be allowed to 
deliver it at his usual grain market. And third, when he de- 
livers that wheat he ought to be paid that price in full. 

Those are the only three things that my amendment proposes. 
I say that is fair and just. If you do not put some provision 
of that kind in the Government may require the farmer to ship 
his wheat to Kansas City, or to New York, or to Chicago, or to 
St. Louis, or to some other place. I do not apprehend that that 
would be the case; I say that frankly. I think the Govern- 
ment would try to suit the convenience of the farmer. This 
provision simply requires that to be done. 

Now, we are going to give the farmer the price that we guar- 
anteed to him. That seems to be agreed to by everybody, but 
we ought to have a provision which will protect the farmer from 
inconvenience. Certainly when that wheat is delivered he 
ought to be paid the guaranteed price in full. Tt onght not to 
be in piecemeal. 

Now, that is all that I really care to say on this amendment, 
It is very plain and you can all understand it. I offer it in 


Suppose it was 50 cents in a 
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the interest of the farmers, and I hope it will be adopted. 
{Applause. ] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the amendment is so plain that 
it ought to be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. - 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


or partly prohibit, o 
wheat flour at 


keep such records and statements of account, and may require such 
perrons to make such returns, verified under oath or otherwise, as will 
ully and correctly disclose all transactions in wheat or wheat flour at, 
in, on, or under the rules of any such exchange, board of trade, or 
similar institution er place of business, including the making, execu- 
tion, settlement, and fulfillment thereof. He may also require all per- 
sons acting in the capacity of a clearing house, clearing association, or 
similar institution, for the purpose of clearing, settling, or adjusting 
transactions in wheat or wheat flour at, in, on, or under the rules of 
any such exchange, board of trade, or similar institution or place of 
business, to keep such records and to make such returns as will fully 
and correctly disclose all facts in their possession relating to such 
transactions, and he may appoint agents to conduct all investigations 
necessary to enforce the provisions of this section and all regulations 
made by him in pursuance thereof, and may fix and pay the compensa- 
tion of such agents. Aep goon who ly violates any regulation 
made pursuant to this on, or who knowingly engages in any opera- 
tion, practice, or transaction prohibited t to this section, or 
who willfully aids or abets in such violation, or any such prohibited 


operation, practice, or transaction, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 


demeanor, and upon conviction thereof, be punished m8 a fine not ex- 
pig cet | $10,000, or by imprisonment for not more than four years, 
or 5 

With committee amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the first committee 
amendment. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 24, after the word “ transactions,” insert “in wheat or 
wheat flour.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr, Chairman, I have an amendment which 
I wish to offer. 

Mr. LEVER. Let us finish the committee amendments first. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tage 5, lines 6 and 7, after the word “ transactions,” insert “in 
wheat or wheat flour.” 

The CHAIRMAN, 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 13, after the word “ transactions,” insert “in Wheat or 
wheat flour.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama. Where does the gen- 
ieman want to offer it? 
| Mr. HEFLIN. At the proper place to regulate the exchanges. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk can not tell just where the gen- 
tleman wants to place it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. When I rose to offer it at the proper place 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] suggested that 
I wait until we got through the committee amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can the gentleman indicate the place? 
Mr. BAER. While the gentleman is ascertaining the place, 
Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

Mr. HEFLIN. It comes in on page 4, line 24. 

Mr. BAER. Line 25. 

Mr. HEFLIN. After the word “flour,” in line 24 

The CHAIRMAN. After the word “ flour,” in line 24, page 4, 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


the Clerk will report the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

After the words “ wheat flour,” on page 4, line 24, insert: “ That the 
fifth paragraph of section 5 of the United States cotton- act, 
1 ugust 11. 1916, be, and is hereby, amended by striking out 
ates 6 5 after the word cotton, on line 1, and inserting the 

„To be delivered on, under, or in settlement of such contracts shall 
be middling, strict low middling, low middling, strict middling, and good 
middling, the grades mentioned being of the official cotton standa of 
the United States of white cotton,’ so that the paragraph as amended 
will read as follows : 

“* Fifth. Provide that cotton to be delivered on, under, or in settle- 
ment of such contract shall be middling, strict low 3 low mid - 
dling, strict middling, and good middling, the grades mentioned being 
of the official cotton standards of the United States of white cotton.“ 

Mr. LEVER, Mr. Chairman, it is clear that it is subject to a 
point of order. I make the point of order on that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on 
the point o“ order. + 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks well to rule, in order to 
save time. It clearly is not in order. 

Mr, BAER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. : 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Barr: Page 4, Une 24, after the word 
“wheat,” strike out “or” and insert a comma, and after the word 
“flour insert the following: “ bran, shorts, and middlings.“ 

Mr. LEVER, I make a point of order against that amend- 
ment, 

Mr, BAER. I hope the chairman of the committee will with- 
draw that. I do not want to discuss the proposition which I 
have discussed here. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will take a vote on it, I will 
withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. BAER. I should like to have a little statement read in 
regard to bran, shorts, and middlings. It will not take two 
minutes, 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent that debate on the 
amendment and paragraph close in two minutes. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman withdraw his point 
of order? 

Mr. LEVER. I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in two minutes, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to offer an amendment in line 19, ọn 
page 4, after the word “flour.” to insert the word “ cotton.“ 

Mr. LEVER. You can not have two amendments pending at 
once. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then I object to the gentleman's request. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama objects. 

Mr, HEFLIN. I do not object to the gentleman from North 
Dakota proceeding for two minutes. 

Mr. BAER. I desire to have this short article, which ap- 
peared in the Grand Forks American, read. 
eas CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read it in the gentleman's 

me, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


THE REVENGE OF THE PROFITEERS. 


No better demonstration of the necessity of continuing the Govern- 
ment regulation of prices has been afforded than in the sudden rise in 
the price of mill feeds. ‘The day before the Federal regulation was 
lifted on these commodities bran was quoted at $27.72 be and - 
dlings at $29.73. When the Federal regulation of prices was removed, 
bran shot up to 841 a ton and middlings to $46. A couple of days later 
the price of bran went ap te $43 and middlings to $48. 

In a short time the disastrous effects of this condition will be felt in 
every dairy and every farm that produces milk and butter and in every 
household that uses these articles. For the sake of the extortionate 
profits for one of the closest and most thorough combines in the coun- 
try—the millers’ combine—the majority of the population will be made 
to suffer. The producers will be unable to supply, the necessary feeds 
for their cows, or they will be mulcted of pra all their profits or 
driven out of business. These conditions will result in a greatly cnr- 
tailed production of dairy products if they are not remedied soon, The 
consumers will soon find theniselyés shortened on their product 
allowances, or they will find themselves robbed outrageously by the 
prices of these commodities. 


Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to you Members 
with urban constituencies and you men from the South and 
other places who are consumers that this is a very vital amend- 
ment, and if you overlook this price fixing of bran, shorts, mid- 
dling, and other complementary by-products of wheat you are 
overlooking a good bet. I will predict that the consumers in 
the cities will complain of this fact in the near future, when 
bran and shorts will go up to $75 a ton and they will pay for it 
in dairy products. 

Mr. AYRES. They are already complaining. 

Mr. BAER. They are already complaining. I have heard 
more about bran and shorts and middlings in the last week from 
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the farmers and the consumers than I have heard about this 
Price fixing of wheat. The high price of feed is what makes 
butter high and milk high. 
The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Barr]. 


Mr. MANN. To that I make a point of order. : 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not concede that it is subject to a 
point of order. The gentleman has not stated any grounds, 
and I would like to hear the reason for his point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill the object of which 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. | is fairly well stated in the title—to enable the President to 


Baer) there were—ayes 23, noes 27. 

Mr. BAER. I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were refused, 14 Members, not a sufficient number, 
seconding the demand, j 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. | 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I know that it is not proper 
under the rules to put on amendments that are entirely foreign 
to the subject matter of the bill under consideration. I offered 
an amendment to this bill to give to the President the same 

power over cotton exchanges that yousgive him in this bill over 
wheat exchanges. | 

Mr, RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is nothing before the House. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I offered an amendment regulating future 
transactions on the exchanges—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman 

. from Alabama is offering an amendment. 

Mr. RUBEY. He must offer it and let it be reported. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I desired to offer this amendment, “ including 
the cotton exchanges.” 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I rise to a point of order. If the 
gentleman wants to offer an amendment, let him send it up. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama will submit 
his amendment and the Clerk will report it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I move to strike out the last word. Iam sub- 
mitting my reasons for not offering the other amendment. 
Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will permit me 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not yield the floor. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes, the 
gentleman from Alabama to have 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes, the gentleman from Alabama 
to have 5 minutes. Is there objection? | 

Mr. HEFLIN. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
way] wants to offer an amendment, and I will yield him three 
minutes of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not yield his time. Is 
there objection to the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then, I object. | 

Mr. LEVER. I move that debate on this section and all | 

amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. | 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have not yielded the floor. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina can | 
not take the gentleman from Alabama off his feet. The gentle- ! 
man from Alabama has moyed to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I have offered the amendment | 
that I wanted embodied-in this bill, which fixes the grades to 
be used on exchanges in future markets to five broad grades, 
which cover from 90 to 95 per cent of the cotton crop of the | 
cotton-growing States. The gentleman from South Carolina has 
made a point of order against that amendment and the Chair 
has sustained it. I have offered the amendment at the place | 
where I though it was proper, and it would have been as proper 
on this bill as the Agricultural bill, to which the gentleman from 
California offered the prohibition amendment, and it was held | 
in order. Since the chairman of the committee [Mr, LEVER] 
has made the point of order against the other amendment that 
I offered, to restrict the grades of cotton to be used on the cot- 
ton exchanges, and the point of ordér was sustained, I feel that 
it is useless to offer the other amendment, and I yield to Judge 
Caraway, of Arkansas, to offer his amendment, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amend- | 
ment in line 19, page 4, after the word “ flour,” to strike out the | 
word “or,” and then, in line 21, I want to strike out the words 
“unduly the liabilities of the United States under the said | 
guaranties ” and insert the words “or to enhance or unduly de- | 
press the price of those products.” 

Mr. LEVER. To that I reserve the point of order. | 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman add the words “ corn and | 
oats”? 

Mr. CARAWAY. 


— 


I have no objection to that. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 19, after the word wheat,” strike out the word “or”; 
after the word “ flour,“ in the same line, insert the words “or cotton ” ; 
and page 4, lines-21 and 22, strike out the words “unduly the liabili- 
ties of the United States under the said guaranties ” and insert “ unduly 
depress the price of these products.” 


carry out the price guaranties made to producers of wheat of 
the crops of certain years. The bill relates to transactions of 
wheat and includes flour as a part of the transactions in wheat; 
all one subject matter of wheat. Now, it is not in order to 
include some other product as an amendment; it is not ger- 
mane. To a proposition to enable the President to carry out 
the price guaranties in wheat I contend that it is not germane 
to offer an amendment relating to cotton, or steel, or minerals, 
or coals, or anything else of that sort. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, this section under discus- 
sion is only remotely related to the question of guaranteeing the 
price of wheat and flour, if related to it at all. It is an inde- 
pendent section injected into the bill to prevent speculation; 
that is all. You could strike out section 4, and the question of 
Government liability in guaranteeing the price of wheat is not 
affected at all. 

This section deals solely with delegating authority to the 
President under certain conditions to prevent speculation in 
farm products. Now, that is all there is in this section. It’ 
seeks to regulate speculation in grain and grain products. 
There is nothing in the section suggested that it would not be , 
germane to include other farm products. To hold otherwise 
would be ridiculous, it seems to me. All kinds of extraneous | 
propositions are proposed here; but if we attempt to legislate | 
for cotton, then the rule of germaneness is invoked and the! 
amendment is held foreign. Then, there is no use of further say- | 
ing that we are a deliberative body. There is absolutely nothing 
in section 4 which has to do with the main purpose of the bill, 
which was the guaranteeing of the price of wheat. It is a see- 
tion injected here to regulate exchanges that deal in wheat and 
flour. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the regulation is 
to enable the Government—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, that is merely an assumption on the 
part of the gentleman, because it is not necessary to the guar- 
anteeing of the price of wheat. 

Mr. MANN. I take it that the committee which reported the 
bill thought it was. 

Mr. CARAWAY., I do not care what they thought; it does 
not make any difference to me what they thought. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr, Chairman, I would like to say that the 
amendment must be germane not only to the section to which it 
is offered, but it must be germane to the bill. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkansas in striking out certain 
language and inserting other language changes the character 
of the bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is section 4 germane to the legislation? 

Mr. LEVER. Why, it is a part of the legislation. 

; 85 CARAWAY. Is it germane to the main purposes of the 
bill? 


Mr. LEVER. Surely. It is a part of the machinery, 
Mr. CARAWAY. In what way? 
Mr. LEVER. To prevent undue speculation that would en- 


hance the liabilities of the Government. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The object here was not to prevent specula- 
tion. The object of the legislation is to guarantee the farmers 
a certain fixed price for wheat. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is ready to rule. The purpose 
of the bill is very dear to the Chair. It deals entirely with 
wheat and wheat flour, and in its very title provides that the 
purpose is to enable the President to carry out the price guar- 
anties heretofore made to the producers of wheat for the crops 
of the years 1918 and 1919, and to protect the United States 


| against undue enhancement of its liabilities thereunder. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the Chair 
there with a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What about the germaneness of the propo- 
sition to guarantee the millers and the bakers and the merchants 


and the wholesalers against loss? It shows that the bill goes 


beyond what the title proposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was not called upon to rule on 
that part of the bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It constitutes a part of the legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 4, where the gentleman offers his 
amendment, provides: 
hereafter in this section called evil practices caleulated or likely to 
peer unduly the liabilities of the United States under the said 
guaranty— e 


And sọ forth, 
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The very thing that the title of the bill declares the Presi- 
dent may do in reference to wheat, but cotton is not affected or 
in any way referred to from the first line to the last line of the 
bill, The Chair thinks this amendment very clearly is not ger- 
mane, and sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. That, from time to time, whenever the President shall find it 
essential to license any business of importation, exportation, manufac- 
ture, storage, or distribution of wheat or wheat flour in order to carry into 
effect any of the purposes of this act, and shall publicly so announce, no 
person shall, after a date fixed in the announcement, engage in or carr. 
on any such business specified in the announcement unless he shall 
secure and hold a license issued pursuant to this section. The regula- 
tions prescribed pursuant to this act may include requirements with 
respect to the issuance of licenses, systems of accounts, and the auditing 
of accounts to be kept by licensees, submission of reports by them, with 
or without oath or affirmation, and the entry and inspection by the 
Vresident’s duly authorized 1 of the places of business of licensees. 
It shall be unlawful for any licensee to engage in any unfairly discrimi- 


natory or deceptive practice or device, or to make any unjust or unrea- 
sonable rate, commission, or charge, or to exact an unreasonable profit 
or price, in handling or dealing in or with wheat or wheat flour. en- 


ever the President shall find that any practice, device, rate, commission, 
charge, profit, or price of any licensee is unfairly discriminatory, decep- 
iive, unjust, or unreasonable, and shall order such licensee, within a 
reasonable time fixed in the order, to discontinue the same, unless such 
order, which shall recite the facts found, is revoked or suspended, such 
licensee shall, within the time ee in the order, discontinue such 
unfairly discriminatory, deceptive, unjust, or unreasonable practice, 
device, rate, commission, charge, profit, or price. The President may, in 
lieu of any such unfairly discriminatory, deceptive, unjust, or unreason- 
able practice, device, rate, commission, charge, profit, or price, find what 
is a fair, just, or reasonable practice, device, rate, commission, charge, 
profit, or price, and in any proceeding brought in any court such order 
of the President shall be prima facie evidence. Any person who, without 
a license issued pursuant to this section, or whose license shall have 
been suspended or revoked after opportunity to be heard has been 
afforded him, knowingly engages in or carries on any business for which 
n license is required under this section, or willfully fails or refuses to 
discontinue any unfairly discriminatory, deceptive, unjust, or unreason- 
able practice, device, rate, commission, charge, profit, or price, in ac- 
cordance with the requirement of an order Issued under this section, or 
willfully violates any regulation prescribed under this act, shall be 
(deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment for not 
more than two years, or both: Provided, That this section shall not 
apply to any farmer or cooperative association of farmers or other person 
with respect to the products of any farm or other land owned, leased, or 
cultivated by him, nor to any common carrier. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following. amendment, 
whieh I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Barr: Vage 6, line 7, after the word 
“ wheat,” strike out “or” and insert a comma, and after the words 
“ wheat flour insert the words “ bran, shorts, middlings, and feed.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
that. We have already voted on that several times. : 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, I believe this is the proper place 
for this to be inserted, and I hope the gentleman will withdraw 
the point of order, 

Mr. LEVER. I think I have been very liberal with the gen- 
tleman. He has offered this half a dozen times, and the com- 
mittee has expressed its opinion about it. 

Mr. BAER. I really feel that the last time it was out of 
place. I believe this the proper place for it. I do not like to 
take up the time of the committec, and I know the gentleman 
is in a hurry to get this bill through. Otherwise, I would bring 
in a lot of facts in connection with this, but I think I have been 
very lenient with the gentleman on the time of debate. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman is ready to vote, I shall with- 
draw the point of order. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina with- 
draws the point of order. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Barr) there were—ayes 22, noes 33. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. x 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota de- 
mands tellers. Eight gentlemen have arisen, not a sufficient 
number. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. BAER. Can I ask for the other side, if I can not I will 
have to make the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; it takes one-fifth of 100 to order 
tellers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the proviso beginning with first line, page 8. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the aniendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

1 Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania moves to strike out the proviso, page 8, 

ne 1. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman from South Carolina? 
hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe 
the American farmer wants to be exempted from any of the laws 
that are applicable to other people. This section provides for a 
licensing system under the direction of the President, and it 
prescribes certain penalties to be imposed upon those who vio- 
late the license feature or who resort to discriminatory or de- 
ceptive practices or devices. Now, I do not say any American 
farmer would do this thing, but in the name of the farmer some 
one might resort to the use of a deceptive practice or a deceptive 
device, some one might resort to unjust or unreasonable prac- 
tices or devices, or charge unreasonable or discriminatory rates, 
commissions, profits, or prices; some one might willfully violate 
any of the regulations prescribed under this act. That would 
be regarded as a misdemeanor if any individual other than the 
farmer were to be guilty of it. 

Who is to be punished under this section, the baker, who was 
protected by the preceding paragraph, the jobber, or the middle- 
man, ho was taken care of in the preceding paragraph? Are 
they the only ones to be punished? Suppose that which 
never should happen in regard to the American farmer should 
happen and that there should be a short-weight bushel, or 
some poor grain should be put in the bottom of the car, or 
that there should be some deception in regard to the quality 
of the grain, overheated, or something of that kind. If that 
were done by one who could prove himself a farmer, then 
under this provision he would be exempt from any of these 
penalties. 

Mr. LEVER. I suggest that the gentleman read section 7, 
and he will find where the farmer is protected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is there a section which pro- 
tects the farmer? 

Mr. LEVER. You bet. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Where is it? 

Mr. LEVER. Section 7. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In section 7 the farmer is 
particularly cared for? Well, I am very glad to have that in- 
formation, because I thought for a while this bill was to protect 
the middleman and jobber, and that they were to be the bene- 
ficiaries of this $1,000,000,000 appropriation, this tax of $10 
per head upon every man, woman, and child in these United 
States. But seriously, Mr. Chairman, I do not see why in 
justice and in fairness to the entire population of the United 
States some of the people should be exempt from these penal 
clauses, The gentleman from South Carolina is a very fair- 
minded man. I know that he would not speak in the interests 
of the American farmer unless duty impelled him to do so. 
I know he would not put any provision in this bill that would 
exempt the farmer from any obligation imposed by the bill 
upon other people. He has already indicated that he would 
not include the consumer in any of the benefits provided by 
this bill, and I thought possibly if I could reason with him a 
little, especially at this late hour of the evening, when we are 
all in good humor, I might satisfy him that this amendment was 
a proper one. 

Mr. LEVER, I suggest that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania's reasoning is always persuasive, but most usually is 
wrong, as this is, and I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsslvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That whenever the President shall find it essential in carrying 
out the guaranties aforesaid, or to protect the United States against 
undue enhancement of its liabilities thereunder, and shall make procla- 
mation thereof, it shall be unlawful to import into the United States 
from any country named in such proclamation, or to export from or ship 
from or take out of the United States to any country named in such 
proclamation, wheat or wheat flour, except at such time or times, and 
under such regulations or orders, and subject to such limitations and 
exceptions as the President shall prescribe, until otherwise ordered by 
the President or by Congress: Provided, That no preference shall be 
given to the ports of one State over those of another. Any person who 
shall import, export, ship, or take out of the United States, or attempt 
to import, export, ship, or take out of the United States, any wheat or 
wheat flour in violation of this section or of any regulation or order 
made hereunder, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon 
conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by im- 
prisonment for not more than two years, or both. 

Mr. BRAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 18, after the word “another,” insert: 


“Provided further, That no part of the 2 ang herein provided 
shall be available for the purposes named this bill unless within 30 


Is there objection to the request of the 
[After a pause.] The Chair 


days after its approval the embargo on cotton exportation provided for 
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in title 7 of the espionage act, approved May 16, 1918, shall have been 
removed and all regulations and orders placed thereon and now of force 
shall have been yacated.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on that 
for five minutes only. 

Mr. BRAND. Mr. Chairman, I have submitted this amend- 
ment because of the grave peril confronting the people of my 
district and State, which situation I assume similarly exists 
in all the cotton-growing States. 

As it shows upon its face, the paramount object of this amend- 
ment is to lift the embargo on cotton and remove all limitations 
and restrictions on its free and unlimited shipment to all the 
countries of the world who need cotton and who are in the 
market for cotton, 

Title 7 of the espionage act approved by the President May 
16, 1918. prohibits all exports under certain orders and regu- 
lations to be fixed by the President. j 

On November 20, 1918, I wrote President Wilson the follow- 
ing letter upon this subject, signed by myself and Mr. BELL, 
.he being the only other Member of the delegation accessible 
when it was written, all of whom entertained the same thought 
about the situation: 

Novemser 20, 1918. 


Dear MR. PRESIDENT: For the last two weeks we have been receiving 
letters and telegrams from constituents in our districts in regard to the 


cotton situation. 
It has been suggested if the War Trade Board or Mr. Braxp’s com- 


mittee do hot give any relief to the cotton grower that we appeal to 
on. 
K The farmers of our districts, as a rule, are not selling their cotton. 


Most of it is stored in warehouses. The warehousemen will not loan |. 


a dollar upon this cotton. They claim that they can not borrow any 
more money from the banks, and for this reason they decline to make 
ere no matter how much collateral is offered. 

r people believe if the embargo upon shipments of cotton is lifted 
or removed that the price thereof will seek its level, which, in the Judg, 
ment of cotton producers and other well-posted men, will be from 
to 40 cents per pound. This has been a costly crop to make, and to 
sell it at the present price means a great sacrifice. 

We are deeply concerned and interested in this matter. If 
not deem it proper or wise to remove said embargo, we respectfully sub- 
mit for your serious and immediate consideration the proposition of not 
only authorizing but ordering the War Trade Board to remove its re- 
strictions upon the shipment of cotton and liberally licensing the same. 

This matter Is not a question of politics with us or our constituents, 
but next to the war and the issues growing out of it, it is the most 
serious problem at present confronting our people. 

We hope and trast that the matter may receive favorable consideration 


‘ou do 


at your ds. 
e bej o wens FE 
ost respec y, yours, 
C. H. BRAND, 


2 T. II. BELI, 
| THE PRESIDENT, 
| The White House. 


On November 22 I received his reply to this letter, which is as 


follows: 
; Tun Wutre HOUSE, 
Washington, November 22, 1918. 


My Dran Mr, BRAND: The letter signed by yourself and Mr. BELL 
touches a matter to which I have given a preat deal of thought and 
which I sincerely hope is slowly straighten itself out. If it does 
not do so, it will not be from lack of sympathetic attention, but only 
from lack of — and because of the present impossibility of breaking 
the blockade which is continued by the armistice. 

: Cordially and sincerely, yours, 


(Signed) Wooprow WILSON. 


| Hon. C. H. Bnaxp, 
Í House of Representatives, 

No substantial results having been accomplished by this cor- 
respondence, nor by cablegrams sent by Senators and Congress- 
men to the President while in France, I thereafter introduced 
a bill to amend this act by repealing said title, the effect of 
which, of course, would be to permit the exportation of cotton 
and the purchase and sale thereof by the different nations of 
the earth interested in the same, which bill is now pending be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee. A similar bill had previously 
been introduced in the Senate by Senator Samra of Georgia. 
It is apparent that during the few remaining days of this session 
of Congress it is highly improbable that this bill will be re- 
ported to the House for consideration. This being true, if the 
removal of the embargo on cotton is to be made effective by 
legislation, an appropriate amendment to some of the pending 
bills must be engrafted thereon at this session of Congress. It 
will be too late to relieve the crisis which now exists for such 
legislation at the next session of Congress or at the extraordi- 
nary session which may be called. 

I desire to call the attention of the chairman to the Randall 
prohibition amendment, which was put on the agricultural bill, 
H. R. 11945, found in the Record of May 21, 1918. The title of 
this bill is as follows: 

An act to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, during the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1919, the 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide further for the nationa 5 defense by stimu- 


la agriculture and facilitattyg the distribution of jeultural prod- 
acts and for other purposes, Gea p 


Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by Mr. RAaxparr, of 
California, is as follows: 

No part of this appropriation shall be available for any pu 
unless there shall have been previously issued the proclamation author- 
ized by section 15 of the act of August 10, 1917, entitled “An act to 
provide further for the national security and defense by stimulating 
agriculture and facilitating the transportation of agricultural products, 
such proclamation being the prohibition of the use of foods, fruits, food 
materials, or feeds in the production of malt or vinous liquors for bev- 
erage purposes. 

After a lengthy debate, in which some of the expert parlia- 
mentarians in this House engaged, the Chairman decided the 
point of order was not well taken. It was accordingly over- 
ruled and this amendment was engrafted upon that legislation. 
In ruling upon and deciding the point of order thus raised, the 
Chairman, the distinguished gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
SAUNDERS], makes this statement: 

This amendment does not compel the President to issuo the procla- 
mation referred to. He may issue it or refuse to issue it, In his discre- 
tion. But the amendment, in substance, says to the Department of 
Agriculture, we propose to withhold from you the benefit of this — Ch 

tion during the full period of time during which this proclamation 
s unissued. 
And further on in his opinion he says: 


The matter proposed to be dealt with is an appropriation of money, 
and this body has the absolute power to determine whether it will or 
will not 8 In the exercise of that power we may do unrea- 
sonable things, but, after all, the question is whether, with r t to 
the action proposed, we are within our powers and within our rules; 
in a word, whether this is a limitation, in a parliamentary sense, on 
an appropriation bill? The Chair overrules the point of order and 
remits the same to the determination of the committee. 

After the point of order was overruled this proposition of Mr. 
Ranpat1’s was hitched onto the Agricultural bill. In effect, this 
action tied the hands of the President and virtually told him he 
could not put into operation and make effective the Agricultural 
bill unless he issued the proclamation which Congress had there- 
tofore authorized him to do, prohibiting the manufacture of 
liquor anc beer. 

I do not pretend to be familiar with the technicalities of par- 
liamentary law obtaining in this House, but I know the Randall 
amendment is a parallel case to the one I submit. It is a prece- 
dent for the propriety of my amendment and is ample authority 
f ra ruling-on the part of the Chair against this point of order. 

I also know that the rules of any deliberative body in making 
laws are related in a degree to the rules which obtain in the 
interpretation and construction of laws by the courts. While 
one enacts legislation and the other construes, both deal with 
proposed amendments, The trend of the courts all over the 
United States for the last decade has been to broaden the author- 
ity of the judges and of the courts in allowing amendments to 
pleadings. ; 

The established policy of the courts is to be liberal in granting 
amendments where there is any degree of germaneness. The 
days of niceties and technicalities, so far as dealing with amend- 
ments to pleadings is concerned, are past. I do not believe when 
considering legislation in the House which deals with millions 
and billions of dollars of money that we ought to be sticklers 
in regard to points of order or hold in such sacred regard tech- 
nicalities and niceties of the character involved in the objection 
to this amendment. And I appeal to the Chairman and insist 
that this precedent to which I have referred is direct ‘authority 
for a ruling on the Chairman's part favorable to this amendment 
and adverse to the point of order made against it. 

I take the position, if any doubt exists in the mind of the 
Chairman as to the propriety of this amendment, that it should 
be resolved in its favor, because the cotton-growing States and 
the farmers who produce the cotton are suffering the greatest 
calamity short of human life which could befall a people. The 
great cotton-growing section of this country is facing perilous 
times, and I firmly believe that if this embargo on cotton is 
lifted the atmosphere would clear up, and that what now appears 
to be a pending calamity may be turned into a national blessing. 

As all of us know, this espionage law embracing among other 
things an embargo upon the exportation of cotton is war legis- 
lation. As the war terminated last November I can see no 
earthly necessity for continuing this blockade on any sort of 
exports, much less should it operate a day longer’ against 
cotton. 

In my judgment all this legislation which was enacted on 
account of the war should be repealed as soon as possible, in 
order that the business of this country may get back to normal 
conditions. *[Applause.] 

I can not see for the life of me why any Member of this 
House or why the adminisiration or any of those high in 
authority should insist that this legislation should be con- 
tinued, particularly when it benefits no section of the United 
Sates and is working irreparable loss nnd damage to a great 
section of our common country, 
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The lifting of this embargo will work no injury to the con- 
stituents of any Member of this House, it matters not what 
section of the country is represented. 

Millions of dollars have been given to the poor and suffering 
people of Europe. Billions of dollars have been loaned to all the 
allied countries of the entente powers. The taxpayers of this 
country have been burdened on account of the necessities of war 
by the issuance of billions of dollars of bonds, and now that 
peace has come, I think it is high time that we begin to consider 
the interests and necessities of our own people. [Applause.] 

The cotton grower does not ask you to give him a dollar, 
He does not ask you to loan him a dollar. He does not ask you 
to fix a price on cotton. He does not ask you to guarantee a 
fixed price on cotton. All he asks is fair play and fair treat- 
ment and that the shackles which have been placed upon cotton 
by this embargo be stricken and the chains which for months 
have held it captive may be broken, and in this way so far as 
possible we may be able to prevent the vultures in the New York 
and New Orleans Exchanges from further inroads upon the 
welfare and well-being of the cotton-growing States. [Applause.] 

When the administration, in October of last year through 
Baruch, laid its hand on cotton and began to meddle with the 
price of it, though done in good faith and on account of the 
exigency of the war, the law of supply and demand was para- 
lyzed. This action turned loose an avalanche which almost 
swept the cotton grower of the South into bankruptcy and finan- 
cial destruction. 

When the war was on and the results of it seemed uncertain 
nnd when the fate of humanity and civilization was trembling 
in the balance and the high seas were filled with submarines de- 
stroying human lives and property from shore to shore, cotton 
was selling in the open markets at 37 cents per pound. When 
the administration began, under the authority given it by title 7 
of the espionage act, to regulate the exportation of cotton, the 
price began to go down. The bears took advantage of the situa- 
tion. The cutthroats and robbers in the exchanges of the country 
saw an opportunity to enrich themselves at the expense of the 
laboring people of the South. ‘They seized upon it, and have 
been successful in their operations from that day to this. 

Hundreds of banks have advanced money on cotton on the 
assumption that it would sell around 35 cents per pound. Hun- 
dreds of merchants are in dire straits and many others have lost 
the accumulation of years by reason of the operation of these ex- 
changes. Landlords have suffered heavily, but the most dis- 
tressing feature of the whole situation is the suffering which 
the poor laboring people have endured on account of the great 
slump in the price of cotton. The man without Jand, the cropper 
and tenant, both white and colored, is the least able to endure 
the havoc wrought by these cotton gamblers. 

Though indulging in grave reflections while carrying the load 
which he should not bear, as “the ploughman homeward plods 
his weary way,” he endures the pending peril like a stoic, and 
yet it is nothing short of a crime that he should be the victim 
of the cotton conspirators, who have deliberately robbed him of 
the just fruits of his toil. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BRAND. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. Do you mean to say that the price of cotton 
lias been decreased in the last year or so? 

Mr. BRAND. Everybody knows that to be a fact. 

Mr. AYRES. I did not know it. The campaign was made all 
over the West last year that the South was in the saddle and 
had fixed the price of wheat and had not fixed the price of 
cotton. I can not understand it. Is not that same South in the 
saddle now? 

Mr. BRAND. In what respect? 

Mr. AYRES. I am taking the argument that the Republicans 
used last fall. 

Mr. BRAND. ‘That argument was delusive. The South was 
not in the saddle. How could she be when her cotton crop cost 
from 30 to 31 cents per pound to make it when it was selling f.. 
25 or 26 cents, and the cotton grower could not borrow a dollar 
on it from the warehouses. While the Republicans got away 
with the argument in the West, instead of the cotton grower 
being in the saddle on account of this embargo he was on his 
knees. 

The average price for cotton went from 37 cents to 27 cents 
per pound, and estimating a bale at 500 pounds and the number 
of bales now held plus that sold around 27 cents, the loss to 
the farmer and the cotton grower of the Southern States is ap- 
proximately $200,000,000, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to interrupt the 
gentleman, but I suggest that the gentleman is not debating the 
point of order. I do not know how long the gentleman desires 
to continue. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
not interfere. Let him go on. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, there is a big lot of truth in what 
the gentleman says, and I ask unanimous consent that he may 
go on for a little while. 

Mr. BRAND. Let me have but two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is arguing on the point of 
order, 

Mr, LEVER, Is not argument on a point of order subject to 
the five-minute rule? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Argument on a point of order is not subject 
to the five-minute rule. 

Mr. BRAND. I will quit in a minute. 

In my judgment, to a large extent this great loss can be 
retrieyed if the embargo upon cotton is lifted and the ports are 
opened for its shipment to other countries of the world. 

From estimates made by experts, the cost of raising the crop 
of 1918 ranged around 30 cents per pound. There are now twe 
and a half or three million bales of cotton in the farmers’ 
hands in the South, in addition to a great volume of cotton now 
being held and controlled by bankers and merchants. If this 
embargo can be lifted, in the judgment of well-posted and dis- 
interested men cotton will bring, as it ought to bring, from 35 
to 40 cents per pound. 

A great battle is on between these cotton growers, who are 
trying under great difficulties to hold for better prices, and those 
people in the country who are interested in keeping down the 
price of cotton, The latter ure speculators. They have no 
earthly interest in the cotton farmer except to rob him and 
fleece him. The House of Representatives should therefore see 
to it that the farmers have a fair and open fight in their efforts 
to have the law of supply and demand vitalized and restored, 
and this can not be done unless this embargo is lifted. They 
believe the removal of this embargo will have this effect, If it 
does not, no one is hurt. : 

As is known of all men, the farmers of the South have done 
their share toward financing every war activity from its incep- 
tion until now. They have subscribed liberally to every liberty 
bond issue. They have bought freely of all the war savings 
stamps and certificates. They have given unstintedly to the 
Red Cross, and besides have yielded their sons to cross the 
high seas for France to engage in a war for the security of 
mankind, in which many have made the supreme sacrifice. Yet 
they ask no favor for any of these reasons, because this was a, 
patriotic sacrifice which they and their fellow countrymen 
everywhere have made. Their appeal for relief is not based 
upon any of these grounds. 

In one of the most famous addresses of Daniel Wolsey Voor- 
hees he relates an incident of an Indian at the head of his 
tribal delegation who appeared at Washington to plead for 
justice at the hands of the official authorities: 

His bronzed face and stoical bearing told that he was a native of 
the North American wilderness. The English language was an un- 
known pons 182 to him, and an interpreter told his hearers what he said, 
In the midst of his eloquent utterances, accompanied by dramatic ges- 
tures, there flashed from his barbarian lips in barbarian language that 
immortal sentence, first heard on the plains of Palestine: “And as xe 
would that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise.” Ilis 
Christian listeners heard him amazed. The Indian of the plains, with 
his blanket on, stood there teaching them a higher principle of gov- 
ernment than had ever been practiced toward him and his wan ng, 
perishing race. This dusky cbild of a plundered, outra people, 
claiming protection for his home and the graves of his kindred, based 
his touching appeal on the injunction of the great Galilean put forth 
20 centuries ago. i 

The cotton grower places his case and his appeal to Congress 
upon this rule and upon the principles of equity and justice 
and the equal protection with his fellows of the laws of the 
land, and upon these propositions he is willing to stand or fall. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I regret to have to make a point 
of order against this amendment, because I realize that there 
is a great deal of truth in what the gentleman from Georgia 
says. But I must make the point of order on the ground that 
the bill now under consideration is not an appropriation bill 
in the sense in which we understand appropriation bills, and 
therefore this amendment would not be in order except as a 
limitation. This not being an appropriation bill, it can not be 
a limitation, and as it stands with reference to this section it 
is not germane. 

On that proposition, Mr. Chairman, I may say that the Chair 
yesterday sustained a proposition of this kind when the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Garner] was presiding. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Oh, no. It was just the other way. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to be heard briefly on this point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman, 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Do I understand that the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Lever] makes his point of order on the 
proposition that this is not germane, or that this is not an 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. LEVER. I say it would not be in order unless it were 
in the form of a limitation, this not being an appropriation bill. 
A similar ruling was made yesterday on a like bill. It can not 
be a limitation: and the only way it can be in order on this 
bill would be that it should be germane, and it is not germane. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, in addition to the prece- 
Gents cited by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BRAND], a rul- 
ing, I believe, by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS], 
when the Randall prohibition amendment was under considera- 
tion, which it seems to me is clearly in point upon this proposi- 
tien, I desire to cite a more recent precedent to refresh the 
memory of the House, and call attention to a bill a few days 
ago when Mr. GARNER, of Texas, was in the chair, when that 
point of order was made to a proposition identical with this. 
The ruling of the Chair was that although in his own deliberate 
judgment the point of order was well taken, yet in view of the 
fact that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] a 
short time previously to that had made a ruling to the effect 
that the same point of order was not well taken, and that the 
limitation in the amendment was germane, he overruled the 
point of order, and on an appeal to this House that ruling of 
the gentleman from Texas was sustained. Now what is in- 
volved in this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman allow the Chair to 
submit to him a question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The cases to which the gentleman refers 
werc appropriation bills. 

Mr. BANKHEAP. What is the difference in principle, Mr. 
Chairman? The only reason why a point of order of that sort 
on a general appropriation bill is so prescribed is by the rules 

. of the House—Rule XXI of the House. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the genticman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. I am sure the Chair desires to have the latest 
ruling on this subject. This is contained on page 3894 of yes- 
terday’s CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. The Chair ruled as follows: 

The Chair believes it is agreed by all that this does not come under 
the head of a general appropriation bill, and therefore the question of 
new legislation does not apply. The only question, then, is as to the 


germaneness of this particular amendment to the bill. Let us just 
seo what this bill proposes to do. 
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That this is no general appropriation bill. The Chair overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is not pertinent to the ruling that 
T am citing, because this is a limitation. Even under the rule 
that the gentleman from South Carolina is citing, the committee 
and the House have the right to put limitations even upon the 
Executive discretion in the exercise of its power of legislation. 

If the Chair has any question upon that, I call his attention 
to numerous decisions in Volume IV of Hinds’ Precedents, cited 
here on page 368 of the Manual. Now, as I started out to sug- 
gest, what is the object of this amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia? 

The CHAIRMAN. Right at that point, will the gentleman 
permit the Chair to make a suggestion? - 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's contention is that this 
is in order because it is a limitation? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. A limitation upon an appropriation bill, 
if you please. 

The CHAIRMAN, 

Mr, BANKHEAD. 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The reason for the Holman rule was that 
it was an effort to save the Government some money. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am not discussing the Holman rule. 
That is not involved in this question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman. cites page 368 of the 
Manual? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair ealls the gentleman's attention 
- to the citation at the top of page 369. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; but let me call the attention of the 
Chair to those at the bottom of page 368. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The citation on page 369 is— 

But such limitations must give no affirmative direction, and must 
not impose new duties upon the executive offiecrs, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is entirely in line with what I am 
baying. Now, what does this amendment do? Here is an ap- 


A limitation under the Holman rule. 
Not necessarily. It is a general proposi- 


propriation of nearly $1,000,000,000, and this amendment pro- 
vides that the money shall not be used for the purposes named 
in this bill unless the Executive does so and so. If the Chair 
will get from the library the citations referred to on page 368 
of the manual, he will find that those precedents justify a re- 
striction upon the exercise of executive discretion and require 
the executive officers, before appropriations can be made avail- 
able for certain purposes, to do certain things. Now, that is all 
that is involved in this proposition here. 

Let me call the attention of the Chair to another recent de- 
cision. A few days ago when we had up the Army appropria- 
tion bill the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] offered an 
amendment providing that no part of the appropriation should 
be used for any purpose until all soldiers who had been drafted 
or volunteered for the military service should be restored to 
their former positions under the War Department, if found to 
be fit for this service. We had an elaborate argument here 
upen that proposition. 

Mr. LEVER. Win the gentioman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the gentleman from South 
Carolina. K 

Mr. LEVER. That was on a regular appropriation bill, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What is the difference? 

Mr. LEVER. Ali the difference in the world. 
held yesterday. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. These restrictions upon regular appro- 
priation bills are only put into effect by virtue of a rule of the 
House for that purpose, and they do not settle the general par- 
liamentary question at all. 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RANDALL. In the case of the so-called food-production 
bill, that amendment was not a general appropriation bill, it 
was an amendment designed to encourage the production of 
food, and this is an amendment upon à bill designed to en- 
courage the production of food. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Exactly. 

Mr. RANDALL, That amendment which was added to the 
food-production bill required affirmative action by the President 
before the funds would be available. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, And that amendment was held in order, 

Mr. RANDALL. And that amendment was held in order. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will permit me to answer the 
suggestion of the gentleman from California, it was held in 
order nof because it was a limitation on the food-control act 
but because it was germane to that act, and this amendment is 
not germane to this bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, But as far as that is concerned, we are 
dealing with the question of an embargo. That is the reason 
why this amendment was offered to this particular section. 
I desire to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that it 
refers to title T of the espionage bill. It also relates to the 
question of an embargo and the proclamation of the President 
to that effect. Now, I want to ask the Chair this question: 
If that was sound parliamentary law and sound precedent, how 
can the Chair differentiate in principle the decision on the 
Randall amendment to the bill that he referred to and this one 
here, which is a limitation, and is a direction to executive discre- 
tion before the money can be used for any purpose? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield there for a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Randall amendment was germane to 
the section and germane to the bill, because it was a food- 
production bill—— 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I submit that the Chair is en- 
titled to hear what the gentleman from Alabama is saying, and 
the interruption of the gentleman from Kentucky, and not have 
to have his time taken up in conversation with the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN, Perhaps the Chair might get some valu- 
able information from the Clerk; but the Chair, however, will 
hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I am basing my conten- 
tion that the point of order agninst this amendment is not well 
taken, because of the precedents I have cited and as a matter of 
logic. Here is an appropriation bill, and that can not be dis- 
puted. Has not this committee the right to put affirmative re- 
strictions on the use of the money carried by that appropria- 
tion? What does this amendment do? It says that it shall not 
be used for the purposes named unless the Executive removes 
this embargo that he has had placed on the exportation of cot- 
ton under the authority of section 7 of the espionage act, It 
seems to me that it is a clear limitation on the Executive in the 
expenditure of the money which is placed in his hands to 
spend, and Congress says, “ We will give you the money, but 


The Chair so 
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you shall not expend it unless you do another thing under the 
law which the same power gives to remove.“ 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, this bill before the House 
proposes to give the President certain powers by which the 
embargo may be laid on wheat. It is an appropriation bill carry- 
ing an appropriation which provides for the regulation and han- 
dling of this wheat. Why is it not germane when the special 
power is given the President of the United States to lay an em- 
bargo on wheat, in the same bill to lay an embargo on cotton? 
Why is not the same power that vests the power in the Presi- 
dent of the United States on one agricultural product in the 
same bill that certain restrictions shall be laid on the President 
in the regulation of the embargo in agricultural products? That 
is what this amendment proposes to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
a question.. If you can do this on a legislative bill, for this is not 
a regular appropriation bill, you could offer an amendment, 
stating that no part of this money should be used until peace 
should be proclaimed. 

Mr. RAGSDALE, While it is true that might be done there 
is this distinction: This particular bill carries a particular 
power to regulate embargoes, and if the power is conveyed in the 
bill to the President of the United States to regulate the embargo 
of one particular agricultural commodity why is it not germane 
on the same bill to control and regulate the power that is dele- 
gated to the President to lay an embargo on another? In other 
words, the power that is delegated under this bill is the power 
to regulate embargoes. If you can give him the power of laying 
the embargo here, on one agricultural product, why is it not in 
order on another agricultural product? If it is germane to the 
bill in here to give him the power to control wheat exportation, 
if he is going to handle the subject matter of exportation of 
wheat in this bill, why is it not germane to say that he shall not 
restrict the importation of cotton? Why is it not on all fours 
with the delegation of power to regulate embargoes? It seems 
to me it is absolutely germane under these conditions. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the rule in 
reference to this matter is rather simple. Although the amend- 
ment is offered in the form of a limitation it derives no special 
value from its form because this is a legislative bill, and what- 
ever you can do by limitation you can do directly. A limita- 
tion is frequently offered under a regular appropriation bill to 
accomplish something which you ean not accomplish directly, 
by putting a limitation upon the expenditure of money appro- 
priated, because the rule forbids positive legislation on such a 
bill. But the rule does not prohibit legislation on this bill. 
Any legislative proposition is in order on this bill which is 
germane to the bill. And even a limitation on an appropria- 
tion bill, while it is in the form of a limitation, must still be 
germane, if it is offered as an amendment, because the general 
rule of germaneness applies to all amendments. 

Now, this bill carries in section 6 a provision in reference to 
the embargo, and if it stopped there and made a general provi- 
sion for embargo, it would be quite in order to offer a specific 
amendment. But this section only applies to an embargo on 
wheat and wheat flour. It does not cover anything else, and 
in order to be germane an amendment must be in some way 
connected with the proposition of putting an embargo on wheat 
or wheat flour. 

I shall not discuss that proposition with the Chair. The 
Chair has already held that a positive provision in reference 
to cotton is not germane to a bill regulating the price of wheat 
and wheat flour. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, if the present occupant of 
the Chair was in the House the other day when this matter was 
under consideration on the other side, he would know that the 


the bill when the so-called Randall prohibition amendment was 
being considered and that it is not now, it strikes me would be 
an absurdity. This is a case, then, within the ruling of the 
gentleman who occupied the chair yesterday. It is as much 
germane to this particular bill as was the amendment to termi- 
nate the control of the railroads which was held in order yester- 
day to the bill then under consideration, when the Chair sus- 
tained the argument of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
that it was germane and could be offered to the pending bill. 
That bill was, like this, merely to make good the guarantee of 
the Government against loss by certain instrumentalities that. 
the Government had interfered with by previous legislation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Would the gentleman think it would have 
been in order yesterday to offer an amendment providing that 
the $750,000,000 could not be available until the President had 
turned back the telephone and telegraph systems of the United 
States? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have no doubt about it at all. 

Mr. LEVER. Would it have been in order yesterday to pro- 
vide that the appropriation should not be available until the 
embargo under consideration in this bill had been lifted? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not have to answer that question be- 
fore the Chair passes upon this; but if Judge SAUNDERS was 
correct in his ruling that limitations upon expenditures were 
always in order, it would have been in order to do that. It 
certainly ought not to be the desire of anyone to prevent the 
House from going on record as to whether or not it favors this 
limitation. We ought not to reverse all precedents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
had no notice of this proposition coming up, and has, therefore, 
not had the time to give to its consideration which the impor- 
tance of the question deserves, and he may have a very erro- 
neous idea as to how this question ought to be decided. The 
Chair, however, thinks that there is a very great difference be- 
tween a legislative bill like this and a general appropriation 
bill, in so far as many questions that come up in the shape of 
amendments are concerned. The ruling that has been referred 
to so often in this argument, by Judge SAUNDERS, who is a most 
excellent parliamentarian, and for whose judgment and opinion 
the Chair has the profoundest respect, was a ruling upon a 
general appropriation bill. The Chair may add also that while 
he does not know what was in the mind of the then occupant 
of the chair, it seems to me that there could be some reason 
why the Randall amendment might have been considered ger- 
mane as an original proposition to that bill, because that was 
a food-conservation proposition, and it is contended by some 
that if you prohibit the manufacture of liquor you will conserve 
food. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair permit me to 
interrupt right there. I would like to make this suggestion to 
the Chair. This is not restricted to lint cotton, but it is to 
cotton, and that is just as much an article of food as anything 
produced in America, 

The CHAIRMAN, This bill is a legislative bill, and has to do 
with wheat and wheat flour exclusively. The Chair does not 
think that any gentleman who has been contending that this 
amendment is in order would contend that it is germane to 
this bill. It seems to the Chair that contention could not be sus- 
tained for a moment, but if in order it must be upon some other 
ground. 

Now, this amendment, if you undertook to put it on the 
ground that it is a limitation, which the Chair thinks would 
not be sound, but if you did could not be sustained upon that 
ground, because it requires a direct affirmative action of the 


argument made by the very distinguished gentleman from. Ili- President in relation to a matter foreign to the purposes of 


nois [Mr. Mann] at that time would answer the one he made 
just a moment ago. This is not legislation; it is merely a limi- 
tation. This does not require the doing of anything by the Con- 
gress, but simply says that the Executive shall do a certain act. 
It is certainly in line with what the Chair held in order when 
the gentleman from Virginia, Judge SAUNDERS, was in the chair 
when the so-called Randall prohibition amendment was under 
consideration, and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
is entirely mistaken in stating that Judge Saunpgrs’s ruling 
rested upon the germaneness of the proposed limitation. He 
simply held that if the Congress saw fit to impose certain 
restrictions upon the Executive before appropriations then being 
made should be available, it was within the power of Congress 
to do it. It was provided in that particular instance that he 
should issue a certain proclamation, and in this instance it is 
provided that he shall lift an embargo by proclamation. It was 
put on there by proclamation and he can take it off by proclama- 
tion, and to say that it was in order to put that limitation on 


this bill before he could use any part of the money sought to be 
appropriated by this bill. In other words, if this amendment is 
in order, then you could put any other condition on the bill 
that the mind could possibly suggest. You could write into 
this bill this proposition: “ Provided, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be available for the purposes for which it is 
appropriated until and unless the President should sign and 
approve some certain bill which might be mentioned that Con- 
gress had passed but upon which the President had not yet 
acted”; or, as suggested by some gentlemen, you might say it 
should not be available until and unless the President would 
first turn back to the private owners the telegraph and tele- 
phone lines. You can imagine perhaps a hundred different re- 
strictions which you could put upon this appropriation requir- 
ing a direct, affirmative, positive action by the Executive be- 
fore he could use any part of the appropriation. It seems to 


the Chair that this is unthinkable. Now, the Chair does not 
think, in the first place, that this amendment is germane to 
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this section of the bill. He thinks it violates the other rule 
already referred to. You are placing a condition and restric- 
tion that requires affirmative positive action upon the execu- 
tive officers which has been ruled so repeatedly can not be 
done as a limitation upon a legislative bill. Therefore, the 
point of order is sustained; and the Chair wants to add that if 
any gentleman wants to appeal from the decision of the Chair 
and take the judgment of the committee, he will be glad to 
have him do so. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I most respectfully appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama appeals 
from the decision of the Chair. The question is: Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the decision of the committee? 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Hxrrax and Mr. BANKHEAD) 
there were ayes 83, noes 21. 

So the decision of the Chair stood as the decision of the 
committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moors of Pennsylvania: Page 8, line 7, 
after the word “ aforesaid,” insert the following words: To prevent 
the importation into the United States of wheat or wheat flour at a 
price lower than the United States price.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and all amendments to this sec- 
tion may close in 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have one amendment to the section 
which I desire to offer. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say in 20 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. That is practically 20 minutes over here. 

Mr. LEVER. I will keep a few minutes for myself—15 
minutes over there—and 5 minutes here. 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman from South Carolina 
designate the gentlemen to whom the time is to go? 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] to have 5 minutes, the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
McLavuecHun] to have 5 minutes, the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Barr] to have 2 minutes, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] to have 3 minutes, which makes 15, 
and I will reserve 5 for myself, 20 minutes in all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto shall 
close in 20 minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, if this amend- 
ment should be adopted, the section would read: 

That whenever the President shall find it essential in carrying out 
the guaranties aforesaid to prevent the entry into the United States of 
wheat or wheat flour at a price lower than the American price— 

And so forth. 

It would place it in the power of the President to say to 
the speculator who would buy wheat in Canada at a low 
price and get it into the United States to have the benefit of 
the United States guaranteed price, or to the speculator who 
bought wheat at a low price in Argentina and paid the freight 
and got it up here and unloaded at the United States price, 
that that might be prevented. In a way it is a protective propo- 
sition. I assume that the members of the committee do not 
want to encourage unfair speculation, nor do they want to 
encourage any kind of speculation. 

I assume they would not want to prefer in this matter the 
price fixing in the United States, Canadian low-priced wheat as 
against the American fixed-price wheat. They certainly would 
not want to prefer the Argentine low-priced wheat, brought into 
the United States merely that it might be unloaded on a level 
with the American fixed-price wheat. If this provision goes 
into the bill, while it might not direct the President, because 
we do not do that, it would at least suggest to the President, 
or give him the authority, to prevent those who were manipu- 
lating in wheat from utilizing the cheap world-price markets 
and benefiting, at the expense of the United States Treasury, 
from the United States high-priced wheat. 

Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
right there? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. WELLING. Does not the language in lines 9 and 10 of 
the bill prevent the importation of the wheat into the United 
States and give the same results you wish to reach? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have read that very care- 
fully, and taking it in connection with the discretionary powers 


conferred on the President with respect to other things, it 
seemed to me there was a loophole and no inhibition. If we 
put in the language carried in my amendment, I think it would 
be clear that the intent of the legislature was to prevent the 
bringing into the United States of foreign wheat produced at 
a price less than the American fixed price and unloading it on 
the United States. 

Mr. WELLING. But it says it shall be unlawful to import 
into the United States from any country named in such procla- 
mation of the President. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the President shall find it 
essential to issue his proclamation. My amendment makes it a 
little stronger than that, and practically directs, without using 
the word “ direct,” protection against unfair importation. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, when the 
food-control act of August 10, 1917, which was the act that 
provided for the guaranteed price of wheat, was prepared, it 
was realized that the difficulty mentioned by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] might arise and be present, and a 
portion of section 14 was prepared and enacted for the purpose 
of meeting that trouble. And I have prepared an amendment to 
be offered at the end of section 6, on page 8, in the same words 
as the act of August 10, 1917. It is fuller and, in my opinion, 
it is better than is the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 5 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 
Does the gentleman intend to read it? I have no preference as 
to words, The idea is to prevent speculation or unfair manipu- 
3 by those who are speculators in respect to cheap foreign 
grain, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will read from the act. 
Immediately following the sentences relating to the guaranteed 
price the act says: 

When the President finds that the importation into the United States 
of any wheat produced outside of the United States materially enhances 
or is likely materially to enhance the liabilities of the United States 
under guaranties of prices therefor made pursuant to law, and ascer- 
tains what rate of duty added to the then existing rate of duty on wheat 
and to the value of wheat at the time of importation would be sufficient 
to bring the price thereof at which imported up to the price fixed or 
prevailing under the direction of the President under or pursuant to 
this act, he shall proclaim such facts, and thereafter there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid upon wheat when imported, in addition to 
the then existing rate of duty, the rate of duty so ascertained; but in 
no case shall any such rate of duty be fixed at an amount which will 
effect a reduction of the rate of duty upon wheat under any then exist- 
ing tariff law of the United States. 

I have copied that, except I have changed a few words so as 
to make it applicable to section 6 of this bill. The exact words 
as they appear in section 14 of the act of August 10, 1917, would 
not quite fit. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
offer that? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. I shall offer it at 
the very close of section 6. I think it will be proper to offer it 
as a substitute. I will say to the chairman of the committee 
that this is taken almost word for word—it is the same idea 
exactly—from the act of August 10, 1917. ; 

Mr. LEVER. What is the matter with the provision in sec- 
tion 6 as it stands? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It makes no provision what- 
eyer for the President fixing the price in any way of foreign 
wheat that is brought into this country. He may prohibit the 
importation altogether or bring it in under such regulations or 
orders that may possibly apply to price. 

But my impression is that it does not apply to the price, 
and something such as I have offered would be the only thing 
that would authorize the President to fix or influence in any 
way the price of wheat brought into this country, 

Mr. LEVER. Does the gentleman’s proposition go to striking 
out section 6? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. No. It adds to section 6, 
and leaves the section otherwise just as it is. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
the amendment in order that the substitute may be offered. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I send it up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Page 8, line 25, 
at the end of line 25, add: 

“Provided further, That when the President finds that the importation 
into the United States of any wheat produced outside of the United 
States materially enhances or is likely materially to enhance the lia- 
Dilities of the United States under guaranties of prices therefor made 
pursuant to law, and ascertains what rate of duty added to the then 
existing rate of duty on wheat and to the value of wheat at the time 
of importation would be sufficient to bring the price thereof at which 
imported up to the price fixed or prevailing under the direction of the 


President under or pursuant to this act, he shall proclaim such facts 
and thereafter there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon wheat 


Does the gentleman intend to 
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when imported in addition to the then existing rate of duty the rate 


of duty so ascertained; but in no case shall any such rate of gary be: 
fixed at an amount which will effeet a reduction. of the rate of uty 
upon wheat under any then existing tariff law of the United States. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment. Wherever the word “wheat” occurs 
I desire to offer an amendment immediately following; “ wheat. 
flour, semolina, or similar wheat products.” 

Mr. MANN. This amendment refers to the guaranteed prices 
that have been fixed. There has been no guaranteed price fixed 
on wheat flour, so that the gentleman’s amendment, if it were 
agreed to, would not amount to anything, and it might complicate 
the others. I thought of the same thing. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will offer the amendment at a different 
place, The gentleman is right about it. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me ask the gentleman from Michigan in 
my own time if the effect of his amendment, if it has an effect 
at all, would not be that it would result in a higher price of 
wheat to the consuming public of America? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It would give the Presi- 
dent the authority to protect the price against improper manip- 
ulation or ruinous competition from abroad. My idea, as the 
gentleman knows, has always been that the Grain Corporation 
should let the people of the United States have the benefit of 
every reasonable and proper market price. But there are cer- 
tain improper, unfair influences that might be at work, and I 
would give the President the power and authority to meet those 
and to overcome them. 

Mr. LEVER. In such case would not the President have the 
power under section 6 to regulate imports in such a manner as 
to prevent that? If my friend will permit, the language of 
section 6 provides for that, I think. 

Mr. MANN. Section 6 would limit him to forbidding impor- 
tations entirely, and perhaps that is what he would do. But 
supposing he wanted to permit some importations, and wanted 
to haye the importers pay a higher price in order to equalize 
the price, he would not have that authority under this bill. This 
simply gives him that authority. It leayes it wholly in the 
diseretion of the President. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I will defer to my colleagues on 
the committee. If they see no objection to it, I shall not object 
to it. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BAER. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment. offered by Mr. Barr: Page 8, line 13, after the word 
“wheat” strike out the word “or” and after the word flour“ 
insert the words bran, shorts, and middlings.“ 

Mr. LEVER, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
that. 

Mr. BAER. I hope the chairman of the committee will ac- 
cept this amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to my friend from North Dakota that 
the committee has repeatedly voted down that proposition. 

Mr. BAER. I think it is a mistake to say that with this pur- 
pose in view the committee voted it down. This is an entirely 
different situation, and it serves an entirely different purpose. 
It is an entirely different proposition when it comes to imports 
and exports. 

Mr. LEVER. If my friend will permit, I think that the 
committee has voted this proposition down repeatedly, for the 
reason that it wanted to take the hand of the Government off 
as many things as possible, and do it now. I think that is the 
fundamental reason for doing it. 

Mr. BAER. The hand of the Government should not be 
taken off the by-products that are complementary to the wheat 
and absolutely germane to this subject. And, more than. that, 
it is silly, it is foolish, for us to put an embargo.on wheat and 
wheat flour and at the same time let people ship in products 
that are manufactured out of wheat flour. Let me cite one 
instance 

The CHAIRMAN, 
order? 

Mr. LEVER. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 


Does the gentleman make the point of 


Mr. BAER. I thought I had two minutes. 
Mr. KING. The gentleman had two minutes under the agree- 


ment. 
Mr. LEVER. I hope the gentleman will take it on the next 


paragraph. 
Mr, ANDERSON. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON: Page 8, line 13, strike out the 
words. “ wheat and wheat flour” and insert in lieu thereof wheat, 
wheat flour, semolina, and similar wheat products.” 

Mr. LEVER. I reserve a point of order on that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment for 
the purpose of preventing an enhancement of the liabilities of 
the Government under its guaranty. Semolina is a product of 
wheat, produced in the manufacture of flour. In fact, it is the 
whole flour in coarse form, the first break of the rollers. If 
there were no power to embargo the importation of semolina it 
would be possible to bring wheat flour into the United States 
in the form of semolina, put it through the rollers, and make 
flour of it and sell it in competition in this country, and thus 
reduce the price and consequently enhance the liability of the 
Government. This does not inject any new element into the 
situation at all. It simply authorizes specifically an embargo 
against a product of wheat, which is flour, but is not generally 
and commercially known as flour. I will say that semolina is 
treated in exactly the same way in the last tariff act, always in 
connection with wheat flour. 4 

Mr. LEVER. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order, for this reason: I 
do not care whether the importation of semolina is forbidden, 
You might say potato flour. They are making immense quan- 
tities of potato, flour now, and are likely to. I think probably 
if you enlarge the scope of the bill by including a number of 
other things not included in the bill, that will open it up to 
adding anything else that anybody chooses to add to make it in 
order. While I have no special objection to adding cotton, I 
do not think we would get through to-night adding all the 
various things that Members might suggest. 

ie CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of 
order 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order. T 

Mr. ANDERSON. I want to be heard on the point of order. 
This does not add any new product to this bill. Semolina is 
wheat flour in the process of manufacture. It is not a new 
product at all. I reeognize the force of the argument of the 
gentleman, and I would immediately acquiesce in it if I thought 
that the addition of semolina to this bill was the addition of a 
new article which would have the effect of broadening the 
scope of the legislation, But the fact of the matter is that 
semolina is not a new product. As I said before, it is wheat 
flour in the process of manufacture. That is all it is. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I had supposed semolina was a form of flour 
and that it would probably be covered by the term “ flour.” 
I do not know whether the courts have passed upon the matter 
of importations or not. Wheat flour” is a very broad term. 
I quite agree with the gentleman about the desirability of 
preventing the importation. I am inclined to think it would 
be covered by the term “wheat flour”; but if it is not, then 
it introduces a new subject matter, which would permit the 
introduction of any other. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Illinois has covered what 
I intended to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, and 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. That any person who knowingly or carelessly makes any 
false statement or representation to any officer, agent, or employee of 
the United States engaged in the performance of any duty under this 
act, calculated to secure any of the benefits of the aforesaid guar- 
anties, or any person who willfully assaùlts, resists, impedes, or in- 
terferes with any officer, agent, or employee of the United States im 
the execution of any duty authorized to be performed by or pursuant 
to this act, or any person who knowingly violates any regulation or 
order issued pannas: to this act, except as otherwise made punishable 
in this act, shall be deemed guilty of a. misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by im- 
prisonment for not more than one year, or both. 


The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 

Page 9, line 1, strike out the words “ or carelessly.” 

The committee amendment was adopted, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 4, strike ont the words “calculated to secure” and in- 


sert “or falsely represents to any of said persons that the wheat he 
offers for sale was grown as a part of the 1918 or 1919 crops for the 


purpose of securing.” 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. That for carrying out the aforesaid guaranties and otherwise 
for the p s of this act, there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be available dur- 
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ing the time this act is In effect, the sum of $1,000,000,000, of which 
not to exceed $3,000,000 may be used for such administrative expenses 
including the payment of such rent, the expense, including postage, 
such printing and publications, the purchase of such material and equip- 
ment, and the employment of such persons and means, in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere, as the President mey deem essential. Any 
moneys received by the United States from or in connection with the 
disposal by the United States of wheat or wheat flour under this act 
may, in the discretion of the President, be used as a revolving fund for 
further carrying out the purposes of this act. Any balance of such 
moneys not used as part of such revolving fund shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 
Page 9, line 24, insert the figures “ $3,000,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 12, after the word “Receipts ” insert “ Provided, That 
no part of this appropriation shall be used to pay rent in the District 
of Columbia.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out in line 24, page 9, the figures “ $3,000,000.” 

Mr. LEVER. That amendment has just been adopted. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Not in this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a committee amendment that has 
just been agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Here is a $1,000,000,000 propo- 
sition which we understand is to go to the protection of the 
farmers who raise wheat, and out of that $1,000,000,000, 
three millions of his money, and money of other citizens of 
the United States, is to be thrown in a lump sum into the hands 
of somebody not designated in this bill but to be appointed later 
by the President, possibly Mr. Hoover, now in Europe, to be used 
for the administrative expenses. While we have had some re- 
ports showing how the lump sums already appropriated for the 
uses of Mr. Hooyer and others have been expended, if the 
people of the United States who pay the taxes had an oppor- 
tunity to scan these reports as carefully as we have been able 
to scan them, perhaps there would be a protest arising up from 
the people themselves against this method of using the publie 
funds. 

I regret very much the opportunity is not now here to move to 
strike out this sum of $3,000,000 for these administrative ofli- 
cers whom we now do not know, who are not even in mind, 
and who might be obliged, like other administrative officers of 
the Government, to come to the Committee on Appropriations 
and present their claims in the regular way. Gentlemen have 
contended that this was not an appropriation bill against which 
a point of order would lie, but that it is a legislative bill and 
therefore is not subject to the same limitations as other bills, 
but under color of war in time of peace, just one lump sum of 
$3,000,000 is to be taken out of this tremendous sum of $1,000,- 
000,000 of the farmers’ money and all to be thrown wherever the 
administrative officers, when appointed, see fit to throw it. 

I want to ask the gentleman from South Carolina, before my 
time expires, whether, in order to avoid a motion to recommit, 
since this has gotten into the bill and passed us rather hur- 
riediy, without the sanction of the Appropriations Committee, 
which ought to have scrutinized this appropriation, he will agree 
that we shall have a vote on its staying in the bill? 

Mr, MANN. We can not help but have a yote. This is an 
amendment which has been inserted. Let me make this sug- 
gestion to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr], who 
is one of the brightest men I ever knew so far as reading things 
is concerned, that after all this is a limitation, and that if this 
item were not inserted here the entire $1,000,000,000 or any 
part of it could be used for administrative purposes. The 
language is— 
of which not to exceed $3,000,000 may be used for such administrative 
expenses. 

Having appropriated $1,000,000,000 for the purposes of the 
act, without this limitation I am afraid they would expend a 
good deal more than the $3,000,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thoroughly agree with the 
gentleman and thank him for having pointed out the fact that 
it is a limitation, and since it is a limitation I should like to 
make it still further a limitation by reducing the amount from 
$3,000,000 to $1,000,000, so long as it does not have to pass the 
scrutiny of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, let me say this to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, that in the first place the Committee 
on Appropriations is not called upon to scrutinize an appropria- 
tion in an Agricultural bill. The Agricultural Committee has 


both legislative and appropriation powers, and I am inclined to 
think that it is about as careful in scrutinizing appropriations as 
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any committee of the House. The suggestion was made, and 
they told us it was more or less of a guess, that it might be 
necessary to use $10,000,000 of this fund. I do not think it 
possible to calculate exactly how much will be needed for this 
purpose. If there is an enormous crop, with a large surplus 
on hand, then they will have to have one kind of organization; 
but if calamity overtakes the present wheat crop, then they 
will have to have another kind of organization, and expendi- 
tures would be relatively small. Legislating upon . prospect, 
as we are doing in this bill, it is impossible for the Committee 
on Agriculture or anyone else to so segregate this fund of 
$3,000,000. Besides, this is only a temporary proposition. The 
committee came to the conclusion as to the amount by getting 
from the reports which the Food Administration filed with Con- 
gress from time to time the expenditures of the Grain Corpora- 
tion for the year 1918, and the committee found that the ex- 
penditures of the Grain Corporation for that period amounted 
to $1,794,273.96. Of course, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
well knows that a great many of the men connecte¢ with the 
Grain Corporation are men who are working for a dollar a year, 
serving without salaries. : 

I seriously doubt that such a condition would be possible in 
the administration of this act. The amount of $3,000,000 is 
based upon the additional months, making in all 20 months ia- 
stead of 12. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman knows that 
under section 2 the powers are very general. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation is only a very small part of what is con- 
templated. My judgment is that it would have been better to 
limit the work contemplated by this bill to the Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corporation, but a number of new agencies are 
contemplated, and it seems to me the Committee of the Whole 
ought to have an opportunity to vote upon the amount of money 
that is to be applied. 

Mr. LEVER. The committee gave that careful considera- 
tion. I think the lawyers on the committee were divided in 
their opinion as to whether or not the grain corporation, after 
the termination of the emergency and the issuance of the proc- 
lamation of the President, would be a legal entity. Therefore 
we have tried to continue it by calling attention to it by name. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What objection would there 
be to my making a motion to substitute $1,500,000 for $3,000,000 
in order to have a vote? 

Mr. LEVER. I would not want to do that. I think the com- 
mittee has gone into this as carefully as it is possible to do, and 
we have arrived at a calculation that is based on facts which 
have been reported to Congress. 

The gentleman's proposition will be merely a guess, and he 
would not want that, I am sure. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman showed tlic ex- 
penses for the Grain Corporation for the yeur, I think, of 
$1,700,000. Why could not they do the work as cheaply for the 
coming year? Why would it be necessary to advance it to 
$3,000,000? It is proposed to continue employees— 

Mr. LEVER. This is for the 12 months, and the appropria- 
tion in this bill is for 20 months. - 

Mr. RUBEY. If the gentleman will permit, I want to say 
to the gentleman that 19 men on this board are serving without 
pay. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will say to the gentleman 
frankly that those gentlemen who serve without pay on a board 
of this kind sometimes excite my suspicion. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state if. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Before this section is passed 
would it be in order for me to move to strike out $3,000,000 
and insert $1,500,000? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the committee voted 
upon that proposition awhile ago. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
order at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the opinion the Chair entertains. 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, P 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Panxer of New Jersey. Page 10, line 13 
after the word “ Columbia,” insert: “Provided further, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be used to pay for wheat the growth of seed 
hereafter sown.” 


Mr. Chairman, a parlinmen- 


The Chair feels it is out of 
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Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I am entirely 
conscious of the duty of the United States to stand by its guar- 
anties; but I do not think that any damage has been sustained 
by any man who has not yet cultivated and sown his fields, and 
that spring wheat, amounting, I believe, to about 300,000,000 
bushels in prospect, ought not to be guaranteed now. The food- 
control act is limited by its terms to the period of the war. It 
was intended as a war measure. When the President guar- 
anteed the wheat crop of 1919 it was supposed the war would be 
going on now and that we would need that remedy. We find, now 
that the war is at an end, that the prospects of wheat are of tre- 
mendous crops, a tremendous surplus instead of being what it 
was then, a shortage which had to be taken care of. The United 
States guaranty under those circumstances and the President’s 
proclamation ought to have been conditioned upon the termina- 
tion of the war. It was not so conditioned, but notwithstanding 
this is a guaranty not already accepted, not already acted upon, 
but a proposition to pay for wheat hereafter to be sown. The 
winter wheat has been sown, and it ought to be paid for. The 
spring. wheat ought not to be guaranteed at that price, for it 
puts into the market a tremendous amount of wheat which will 
reduce the price of all the wheat that is grown, winter wheat 
and all. 

Mr. BAER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I have only five minutes. If 
the gentleman could get me more time, I would. This is a most 
important matter, and the United States should not pay to pro- 
duce wheat that is not needed, which, because not needed, re- 
duces the price of wheat throughout all the world and simply 
makes the Government pay for wheat which is not wanted and 
pay more for wheat than was wanted and which has been 
raised. The proper course for the President to take—and it 
ought to be left to his discretion; he is not here—is to say we 
would rather pay damages to anybody who has prepared his 
land in order to grow wheat than to guarantee his crop. We 
withdraw a proposition to guarantee, that has not been accepted 
because the wheat has not been planted; and we propose if 
there are any damages to pay them, but not to pay for the 
whole crop. That is my proposition, and I think it is fair. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto shall 
close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I do not know what this debate is going to develop, and 
I am not quite willing it should be closed in 20 minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. I will reserve five minutes to be divided be- 
tween the gentleman from Minnesota and myself. Mr. Chair- 
man, make it 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 25 minutes? 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I have always 
had the highest regard for the gentleman from New Jersey 
{Mr. Parker]. He has always stood up with such dignity and 
spoken with such frankness that I had the greatest esteem for 
him; but I am sorry to know that in his retiring hours in this 
Congress he proposes to break faith with the solemn obligations 
for which he voted himself. He now wants to repudiate an 
obligation which he voted for and is honor bound to carry out. 
When the price was fixed on wheat on August 10, 1917, wheat 
brought that day $3.07; that all the men that had raised winter 
wheat in Iowa and the other States had already been paid as 
high as $3.50 a bushel. 

Then immediately the administration made a cut off, reduced 
the price to $2.20, and the farmers in the Northwest only re- 
ceived $1.92, while this bulk of wheat in the Nation filled the 
elevators, and the producers of winter wheat got $3.50. And, 
now, the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker] proposes, 
after cutting the farmer off at the large end of the horn, to cut 
him off at the small end, and say that he can not get the benefit 
of this guaranteed price. I say that the farmer has prepared 
the soil and has begun to prepare for this crop in other ways, 
Many acres have been plowed throughout the West for spring 
wheat. He has his seed wheat, and has it cleaned and treated 
and ready to put in the ground. 

Mr. FOCHT, I would like to ask the gentleman if he is in 
favor of reciprocity with Canada? > 

Mr. BAER. I am not. And I want to say further, when I 
spoke on this amendment a few minutes ago, that if we do not 
put an embargo on this product of semolina and other products 
of wheat that there will be thousands of bakeries along the 
whole Canadian border that will be making cheaper wheat prod- 
ucts out of Canadian wheat and trading across the border. Not 
long ago at Windsor, Canada, bread sold for 6 cents a loaf, while 
in Detroit, right across the river, bread was 11 cents a loaf. We 
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must not only put an embargo on wheat and wheat flour but on 
all the products of wheat. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I had prepared an amendment 
which I intended to offer, couched in almost the same phrase- 
ology as the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. I want to say that I am heartily in 
favor of his amendment, and I believe that it is proper and 
ought to be adopted by the House. 

We all know that the purpose of the guarantee was to stimu- 
late the production of wheat, and that with the signing of the 
armistice, the cause which made it necessary, in our judgment 
and in the opinion of the President, ceased. Any man who 
had intelligence enough to grow wheat knew the reasons which 
were given for growing it in this great abundance had ceased. 
We all knew that the wheat was to be grown for the purpose 
of feeding our allies and our soldiers while they were engaged 
in whipping the Germans, and when the Germans were licked 
there was no reason for anybody to go ahead and plant extra 
area. [Applause.] 

Now, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson], I be- 
lieve, said that all the land was broken for spring wheat that 
was fit for plowing at that time. I do not know whether that 
was true or not. I was not out in that section, but I want 
to say this, if so, it was the first time they ever had it broken 
so early in the year. The fact is, I do not believe that all 
of it is broken yet. [Applause.] 

The climate where I happen to come from certainly is as 
favorable to breaking land as that from which the gentleman 
comes, and in my section they are not done breaking it yet. 
They are not done breaking it for the spring grain in many 
instances. But suppose they have broken it. They knew the 
armistice had been signed. Let them go on and plant this 
land in corn or some other grain and take the chances along 
with the balance of us. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. I regret I can not. I have not the time. 

Mr. LOBECK. Do you plant wheat? 

Mr. LARSEN. We usually grow corn or other products. 

Mr. LOBECK. Do you grow wheat? 

Mr. LARSEN. I grow a little. I am trying to do so at this 
time. I suppose I grow as much as does the gentleman from 
North Dakota, to say the least of it. That would not be very 
much. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio 
wants a reason for making good the guaranty on spring wheat, 
The best reason I know of is because we have agreed to make 
good the guaranty upon spring wheat. But let us see just “ where 
we are at” on this proposition. We are assuming that we are 
going to have more wheat next year than we know what to do 
with. We may have a short crop of wheat this coming year, in 
spite of the large acreage. Russia will have no export wheat at 
all. Russia ordinarily exports 175,000,000 bushels. Roumania, 
Bulgaria, and Austria will have practically no export wheat. The 
crop of France will be at least one-fourth less than normal, If 
the present industrial conditions continue in Argentina, we may 
have no export wheat at all from Argentina. The world is very 
likely, indeed, to need every bushel of wheat that we can raise 
this year. 

The question propounded by the gentleman from Ohio and 
the gentleman from New Jersey was asked of practically every 
man who appeared before our committee, and not one of them 
was willing to take the responsibility of saying that if the guar- 
anty upon spring wheat was repudiated and it resulted in a re- 
duction in the wheat acreage, we would be certain of a sufficient * 
crop this next year to supply our own and the world’s demands. 
It has already been stated that we cut the spring-wheat farmer 
off in 1917 when we made this guaranty. It is not fair, it is 
not just to consider this guaranty from the present standpoint 
of the Government. It ought to be considered from the stand- 
point of the conditions that existed at the time we made it, 
When we made it the world was suffering for wheat, and al- 
though the farmer had the best market he ever had in his life, 
we said to him, “ We will not give you more than $2.20 a bushel 
for your wheat,” and we said that in the face of the fact that 
wheat was then selling for $3.45 a bushel. If we squeeze the 
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farmer at one end of the horn, as my friend from North Dakota 
[Mr. Barr] says, are we going to squeeze him at the other end, 
too? Having made a guaranty when it was advantageous for 
us to make it are we now going to say that we propose to 
repudiate that guaranty when it does not appear to us to be to 
our advantage to keep it? 

Mr. WELTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WELTY. Are you going to offer the farmer a bonus? 

Mr. BAER. The gentleman from Ohio would have us rob him. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would keep the agreement that we made, 
and I do not think it is necessary to consider any other proposi- 
tion. 

Mr, WELTY. He has not accepted the guaranty, has he? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; he has. Now, when the farmer gets 
an advantage from this guaranty, it is not just to say that we 
will repudiate it, when we cut down his price at a time when 
it was to his advantage not to have the price fixed. 

Mr. WELTY. You are not answering the question. If the 
farmer has not broken his ground 

Mr. ANDERSON. The farmer has broken his ground. 

Mr. WELTY. And if he has not got the seed, there is no con- 
tract at all. : 

Mr, ANDERSON. He has broken the ground, and he has got 
the seed. If the gentleman knows anything at all about spring- 
wheat farming, he knows that in every case the land is always 
plowed in the fall, and the gentleman exposes his ignorance 
when he suggests anything else. 

Mr. WELTY. Do you not think we ought to find out how 
much he has been damaged? 

Mr. ANDERSON, It is impossible to do that. Every man 
who came before our committee testified that it was absolutely 
impossible to administer this wheat guaranty on that basis. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 


will count. [After counting.] One hundred and fifteen Mem- 
bers present. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY} is 
recognized. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I shall support the amendment of the gentleman 
from New Jersey providing for the withdrawal of the guaranteed 
price from wheat not yet planted. The warrant for the appro- 
priation of money to pay the guaranteed price for wheat, as 
contained in this bill, is founded upon the proposition that the 
Government owes to the wheat farmers, under the proclamation 
of the President, the duty of carrying out the promise contained 
in that proclamation. In other words, gentlemen base their 
argument upon the theory that the Government has bound itself 
by contract to pay to the wheat growers the guaranteed price. 
Before a contract can become an obligation there must be an 
agreement by both parties to the contract. Each party must 
assume obligations in consideration of assumed benefits to it 
accruing, from which it is not at liberty to withdraw. 

The proclamation of the President simply amounted to an 
offer to the wheat farmers that if they did on the faith of that 
offer plant wheat and offer it for sale within a certain time 
the Government would guarantee the price stipulated in the 
proclamation. Until that offer shall have been accepted by 
the party to whom it was made the Government has both the 
moral and legal right to withdraw that offer, and until the spring 
wheat grower has planted his wheat and put it into the ground, 
and placed himself in such a position as he would not have 
assumed but for the President's proclamation, there is no accept- 
ance on his part of the offer made by the Government, and con- 
sequently no obligation on the part of the Government to pay 
him the guaranteed price can be implied. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUBEY. Does that apply to a law passed by Congress? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Absolutely, because all that the 
law amounted to was to authorize an agreement with the wheat 
growers, 

Mr. RUBEY. 

read the law? 
` Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. I have, but not recently. 

Mr. RUBEY. The law says that after the proclamation is 
issued thereupon the Government of the United States hereby 
guarantees every producer of wheat produced within the United 
States, and so forth. The United States made a solemn agree- 
ment with these wheat growers. ‘ 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman is wrong about 
that. No matter how the law reads, the wheat growers could 
not be guaranteed the price until the President issued the procla- 
mation. We should not appropriate the money of the taxpayers 


It is not an agreement. Has the gentleman 


to pay these gentlemen until they have brought themselves 
within the terms of the law. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Where does the obligation of the Gov- 
ernment begin? You say it does not begin when he plows the 
land and sows the wheat? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I did not say that. } 

Mr. ALEXANDER, When does the obligation of the Govern- 
ment begin? The statement is made that the man has plowed 
his ground and purchased the grain. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Suppose the man has plowed the 
ground and put no wheat in. Could the Government in any 
way require him to plant the wheat? He could plant corn to- 
morrow. The gentleman from Missouri is too good a lawyer 
to deny that a contract embodies the agreement on the part of 
both parties. And it is unilateral until it is accepted by the 
cther party. He would plow his ground for whatever crops he 
might plant, and his seed wheat can be sold at the guaranteed 
price, which is as great as that which it cost him. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Suppose a man has a contract with 
another and the other man has carried out a part of it. You 
could not repudiate it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman talks about re- 
pudiation. If this is simply a contract Congress can not repudi- 
ate it, because the Constitution guarantees that the obligation 
of contracts can not be impaired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The Government could not 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I do not yield further to the gen- 
tleman unless he observes the rules of the House. 

You say the wheat grower who has not yet planted wheat 
should be paid because we have guaranteed the price of wheat. 
You have not guaranteed it until the party accepts the offer and 
actually makes the acceptance and brings himself within the 
terms of the offer. [Applause.] i 

The wheat grower who has not yet planted his wheat can not 
plead that he has been induced by the Government to plant 
wheat, on the faith of the proclamation, because he has not. in 
fact, planted the wheat either on the faith of the Government’s 
offer or on the faith of anything else. He is at liberty to plant 
what he pleases and has not entered into any undertaking 
which the Government can enforce as against him. Who is 
there who will say that the wheat farmer of the Northwest is 
not free to plant corn or other crops instead of wheat and who is 
there that doubts that he will plant such crops if they offer 
promise of a greater money return than the guaranteed price for 
wheat? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to read from the Presi- 
dent's proclamation : 

The sums thus determined and fixed are guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States at the respective principal primary markets 
of the United States above mentioned to every producer of wheat of any 
grade so established under the United States grain standards act, upon 
the condition that said wheat is harvested in the United States during 
the year 1919, and offered for sale before the Ist day of June, 1920. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. No. If that is not a solemn obligation made 
by the President of the United States to the wheat growers I 
do not understand the proposition at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I can not yield now. I said this morning that 
the people of my district do not grow enough wheat to make 
biscuits for breakfasts every day in the year, but I would regard 
an affirmative vote upon this amendment absolutely a repudia- 
tion of a solemn obligation made by the President of the United 
States. I am surprised to find so many of my friends here 
taking the opposite view. This contract can not be fulfilled by 
the farmer until he has harvested his wheat and offered it to 
the Government agents. When he does that he has fulfilled his 
part of the contract, and he is entitled to the benefits of the 
contract. In every one of these war contracts that I have here 
on my desk you will find a cancellation clause, but there is no 
cancellation clause in this contract between the wheat grower, 
the spring-wheat grower and the fall-wheat grower, and the 
United States. It is an obligation; it is a contract that must be 
fulfilled or else repudiated, and I do not believe that this Con- 
gress will repudiate it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Lever) there were—ayes 28, noes 75. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: fs 

Sec. 11. That the provisions of this act shall cease to be in effect 
whenever the President shall find that the emergency growing out of 
the war with Germany has passed and that the further execution of 
the provisions of this act is no longer necessary for its purposes, the 


date of which termination shall be ascertained and proclaimed by the 
President; but the date when this act shall cease to be in effect shall 
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not be later than December 31, 1920. The termination of this act shall 
not affect any act done, or any right or obligation accruing or accrued, 
or any suit or proceeding had or commenced in any civil case before 
the said termination pursuant to this act; but all rights and liabilities 
under this act arising before its termination shall continue and may 
be enforced in the same manner as if the act had not terminated. An 
offense committed and all penalties or liabilities incurred prior to su 
termination may be prosecuted or punished in the same manner and 
with the same effect as if this act had not been terminated. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 12, line 1, strike out December 31” and insert October 15.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment which I desire to offer to the committee amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 1, after the word “ than,” strike out the words “ Octo- 
ber 15” and insert the words “ the 1st day of June, 1920.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I want to take 
the chairman of this committee at his word. A short time ago 
he read what was the contract. He denominated the bond; he 
read from the President’s agreement with the farmers of the 
country when he fixed the price of wheat, and in that agreement 
made by the President, sanctioned by the Congress, was the 
following language: 

The sums thus determined and fixed are guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States at the respective principal primary markets 
of the United States above men*‘oned, to every producer of wheat of 
any grade so established under the United States grain-standards act, 


upon the condition that said wheat is harvested in the United States 
1575. the year 1919 and offered for sale before the 1st day of June, 


That is the end of it. That is the agreement of the Presi- 
dent—that we would take anything offered for sale before the 
ist day of June, 1920. If I were disposed to vote against this 
bill I would vote against it upon the ground that it proposes to 
break the contract. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I would say to the gentleman, as 
I interpret this language, read in connection with the proclama- 
tion of the President making the guaranties, that I do not think 
the President under this act would have the power to buy a single 
bushel of wheat after June 1, 1920. The only thing that he 
could do under the proposed committee amendment would be to 
sell the wheat and the flour that the Grain Corporation or the 
agents might have on hand. The thought that the committee 
had in mind was that at the end of the wheat year, June 1, 1920, 
there might be a rather large surplus in the hands of the agents 
operating under this bill, and that it would be wise to allow 
them some time in which to dispose of it. 

For instance, there might be some delay on the part of the 
farmers in bringing in their wheat under the guaranty. Now, 
that being true, the committee thought it was wisdom to make 
provision for continuing the life of this act so that the grain 
corporation or agency might dispose of the surplus wheat on 
hand after June 1, 1920. That is the only effect, in my judg- 
ment, of this provision here. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. This act does not create 
an obligation. The guaranty was given under another paper or 
on another paper. The obligation was incurred under a pre- 
vious act and when the President acted. This is to carry out 
that agreement and that guaranty; but this date of October 15 
is not put in here for the purpose and does not have the effect of 
extending the guaranty beyond the time fixed in the President's 
proclamation. It simply and solely is put in for the purpose, 
as the gentleman from South Carolina says, to enable the grain 
corporation tu clean up its business and dispose of its surplus. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I am glad the 
two gentlemen, active as they are on the Committee on Agri- 
culture, have attempted to explain this paragraph. I maintain 
that this is the crucial point in this whole discussion. We are 
asked to keep our faith, we are asked, Who will dare to violate 
our agreement with the farmers? I, for one, have answered I 
will not violate the agreement that I have made in part with 
the farmer. I am ready to keep it to the letter and yield up 
$1,000,000,000, which the people must pay in order that that 
faith shall be kept. Now, what is the faith, what is the con- 
tract, what is denominated in the bond? The President wrote 
it. He indicated in the bond he would take anything from 
them before the 1st day of June, 1920; that is the limit; that is 
presumed to be the end of the war; that is presumed to give 
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time to every man who has planted his wheat and has wheat 
on hand to sell his wheat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask that I may have five 
minutes additional. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto shall 
close in 12 minutes, the gentleman from Pennsylvania to have 5, 
the gentleman from Texas to have 5—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto shall close in 12 minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WELLING. Would not it meet the objection that the 
gentleman has if the language remained as amended by the 
committee, and insert after the period in line 2 the following 
proviso: 

Provided, however, That no wheat shall be purchased by the Goyern- 
ment under this act after June 1, 1920. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think probably that might 
meet the situation, but my amendment, perhaps, is the shorter 
way. I believe in keeping the bond 

Mr. WELLING. That would allow the Government to close 
up the business in wheat that it had purchased up to June 1. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My point, I will say to the gen- 
tleman, is this: The committee—and I am not challenging its 
good faith—the committee had before it very earnest and very 
insistent men who were willing that this bond should be ex- 
tended. They were willing that this agreement should be con- 
tinued in order that the benefits derived from it should continue 
after the war, even after we had intended they should stop. 
Now, the committee yielded and had at first fixed December 31 
as the date to which this bond may be extended, and then, evi- 
dently realizing that a mistake had been made, it still further 
shortened the time and brought it to October 15. 

What was that for? To let negligent farmers bring in their 
stock? To let men who had large stocks in elevators take 
advantage of a delay in the situation? What was the purpose 
ee it? Absolutely nothing, except to break the terms of the 

yond. 

Now, those of you who are in fayor of keeping this bond, 
those of you who say there must be no repudiation of the 
agreement of the farmer, those of you who insist that the letter 
of the bond shall be kept should vote to keep faith with the 
President and to see that the agreement that he made is ful- 
filled and that there is no extension of time. If I wanted to 
vote against this proposition I could vote against it now in 
good faith as it is written here, because it is a violation of the 
agreement as it is brought in in this bill. We should hold to 
the date that was fixed. If we are going to adhere to the agree- 
ment made by the President we should see that the terms of this 
bond are fulfilled and we should hold to the date fixed by him 
in his agreement, of June 1, 1920. Otherwise it is a breach of 
faith with the people of the United States. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I sought while this bill was before the committee 
to have this date fixed at June 1, 1920. As originally written 
in the bill it was December 31, 1920, and the compromise propo- 
sition was adopted in committee, which was October. I am still 
of the same opinion that I was when the matter was before 
the committee. We have many powers given in this bill that 
would not be given in peace times under any consideration. It 
is a relic of the war power, a licensing system that handles all 
the elevators; that handles the wholesale dealers; that handles 
the merchants of the Government; that has by the throat all of 
the business interests that handle wheat in any kind of rela- 
tion. And those powers go in this bill that we are now seeking 
to enact into law, whereas the proclamation of the President 
says that we will purchase this wheat up to the Ist day of 
June, 1920. What wheat? The wheat that is now in the 
ground, and that will be in the ground within the next month 
or six weeks, and this is the year 1919. And yet you are going 
to extend these war powers in peace times up to October 15, 
1920, unless you adopt the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. We ought not to do it. 
[Applause.] We are not dealing in good faith with the Amer- 
ican people when we extend this war power beyond June, 1920. 
And I appeal to you, who are here representing the business 
interests of this country, that we should not invoke these war 
powers to go beyond the date of June 1. And if a farmer has 


not got the 1919 crop sold before January 1, 1920, he ought 
not to have the benefit of the guarantee that we are now mak- 
ing good in this legislation. 


[ Applause. } 
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I want to see business gotten out from under these war 
powers. God knows I am tired of them, and I want to get out 
from under them just as soon as we can do it in good faith; 
and in good faith we must get out from under them, as far as 
this bill is concerned, on June 1, 1920, because when you steal a 
day beyond that you are stealing a time that does not belong 
3 to me, but belongs to the American citizen. [Ap- 
plause. 

Oh, here is the trouble. You let this wheat be hoarded up by 
this Food Administration or by this corporation that is going 
to handle it, and they can use it as a lever on the next year’s 
crop, either to boost it or depress it. I say, let us take our 
medicine. Let us sustain the loss we have got to sustain, and 
get out from under it by June 1, 1920, and let us get back to a 
normal basis. [Applause,] 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a substitute for 
75 amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 

OORE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute offered by Mr. Russey: Page 12, line 2, after the word 
“twenty,” insert: 

“ Provided, That after June 1, 1920, neither the President nor any 
agency acting for him shall purchase or contract for the purchase of 
wheat or flour, but all operations of the President or his agents shall 
be confined to the sale of the wheat and flour on hand owned by or 
under the control of the Government.” 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman, I suppose, means after that date 
all power—— 

Mr. RUBEY. My amendment retains the date of October 15. 

Mr. MANN. I understand; but after the date of June 1 all 
the power—— ’ 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I think his amendment does not so state. 

Mr. RUBEY. I think so. 

Mr. MANN. I think not. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
question? 

Mr. RUBEY. After June 1, 1920. Let the Clerk read it 
again. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
again be read. 

Mr. RUBEY. It says “after June 1, 1920.” Let the Clerk 
read it again. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 2, after the word “twenty,” insert: “Provided, That 
after June 1, 1920, neither the President nor any agency acting for him 
shall Reena or contract for the purchase of wheat or flour, but all 
operations of the President or his agents shall be confined to the sale of 

e wheat and flour on hand owned by or under the control of the Goy- 
ernment.” 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
man yield to a question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. MANN. I think it would be desirable to say that after 
that date the powers of the President shall be confined, and so 
forth, Maybe not. I suppose it would be construed the way the 
gentleman means, 

Mr. RUBEY. The date when this act shall cease to be in 
effect shall not be later than October 15, 1920, but after June 
1, 1920, they shall not buy any wheat. They shall have from 
June 1, 1920, until October 15, 1920, to dispose of the wheat 
they may have on hand. 

Mr. MANN. It probably would be so understood, but it is 
not clear. 

Mr, LEVER. So far as I am concerned, I have no objection 
to the substitute. 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. RUBEY. I will if I have the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri has not the 
floor. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Regular order! 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. By the law it provides that 
the producer of wheat shall receive the price guaranteed from 
any wheat produced in reliance upon this guaranty within the 
period not exceeding 18 months prescribed in the notice con- 
cerning the price. Now, the proclamation was issued on the 
2d day of September, 1918. The 18 months end on the 2d day 
of March, 1920, and not in June. The proclamation of the 
President beyond June is void. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me for one question? 


Will the gentleman allow a 


Without objection, the amendment will 


Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr. RAGSDALE. The regular order, Mr. Chairman, > 
The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. - 

Mr. HAUGEN. I want to ask the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Ruger] a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The question is on 
agreeing to the substitute offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, 

Mr. MANN. I move to strike from the substitute all after 
the word “ flour.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, may we haye 
it read as proposed? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the substitute, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment proposed by Mr. Mann: Strike out all after the word 
flour“ in the Rubey amendment, so that the amendment would read: 

“Page 12, line 2, after the word ‘twenty,’ insert: ‘Provided, That 
after June 1, 1920, neither the President nor any agency acting for 
him shall purchase or contract for the purchase of wheat or flour.’ " 

Mr. WELLING. That is all right. 

Mr. RUBEY. That is all right. I accept the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Missouri whether 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Regular order! 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate is exhausted. If the gentleman 
demands the regular order, the question is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Illinois to the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUBEY]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the substitute 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
amended. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, I demand a 
division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 72, noes 6. 

So the substitute as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote now recurs on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], as amended by 
~ substitute offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 

UBEY]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 12. That if any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this act 
shall for any reason be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction 
to be Invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate the 
remainder thereof, but shall be confined in f N to the clause, 
sentence, paragraph, or part thereof directly involved in the controversy 
in which such ju t shall have been rendered. 

With the following committee amendment: 


Page 12, strike ont lines 20 to 23, inclusive, reading as follows: 
“This act shall not be construed as repealing or limiting an other act 
of Congress, but shall be construed as an ment, addition to, and 
extension of all existing acts of Congress,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. _ 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the section, 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. It will save five minutes. I have absolutely 
no objection to striking out the section. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Parker of New Jersey: Page 12, strike 
out lines 13 to 19, inclusive. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Lever the committee rose; and Mr. SAUN- 
pers of Virginia having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, 
Mr. Hamix, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, reported that that committee hav- 
ing had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15796) to enable 
the President to carry out the price guaranties made to pro- 
ducers of wheat of the crops of 1918 and 1919 and to protect 
the United States against undue enhancement of its liabilities 
thereunder, had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 


pass, 


The question is now on the substitute as 
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Mr. LEVER. I move the previous question on the bill and 
nmendments to the final passage. 
The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any of the amendments? If not, the Chair will put them in 
gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. LEVER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] desire to offer a motion to recommit? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is, first, on the 
engrossment and ‘third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer 
a motion to recommit. 5 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have already stated that I 
desire to offer a motion to recommit. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desire to offer a motion to recommit. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am opposed to the bill. Is 
the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the rule Jaid down by 
the Speaker, with which, of course, the House is familiar, the 
Chair will ask, Is there anyone absolutely opposed to the bill? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to 
the bill as it stands, without this amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the gentleman from Minne- 
sota opposed to the bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am not opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. PARKER] absolutely opposed to the bill? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am opposed to the bill with- 
out my amendment. I stand in the same situation as the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moors] offers a motion to recommit, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Moora of Pennsylvania moves to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture with instructions to report the same forthwith 
with the following amendment: 

Page 12, line 1, strike out the words “ October 15" and insert in 
lieu thereof the words the ist day of June, 1920.“ 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina moves the previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The previous question was ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 2715. An act to authorize an exchange of lands with the 
State of Montana in connection with Muddy Creek Reservoir 
site, Sun River project, and Nelson Reservoir site, Milk River 
project, and for other purposes; 

S. 5038. An act extending the use of the special fund for 
vocational education provided by section 7 of the vocational 
rehabilitation act approved June 27, 1918, and for other pur- 


S. 5580. An act granting the consent of Congress to the coun- 
ties of Martin and Bertie, in the State of North Carolina, to 
construct a bridge across the Roanoke River at or near Wil- 
liamston, N. C.; 

S. 5478. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Fall 
Branch Coal Co. to construct a bridge across Tug River; and 

S. J. Res. 195. Joint resolution providing for the filling of a 
vacancy in.the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, of the class other than Members of Congress. 

Mr. LAZARO, from tho Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 4246. An act to increase the salary of the United States 
district attorney for the district of Connecticut; 

H. R. 13649. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Sixteenth Street 
in the city of Pittsburgh, county of Allegheny, in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania; 

H. R. 12995. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a combined bridge and dam across the Mahoning River, 
in the State of Ohio; 

H. R. 10225. An act striking from the pension roll the name 
of Jennie M. Heath; 


H. R. 13369. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the Connecticut River between Springfield 
and West Springfield, in Hampden County, Mass.; 

H. R. 13427. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the borough of 
Wilson, in the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania ; 

H. R. 14555. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of supervisors of Itawamba County, Miss., to construct 
a bridge across the Tombigbee River at or near Barrs Ferry, in 
said county; 

H. R. 13393. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the city of South Sioux City, in the State 
of Nebraska, to construct a bridge across the Missouri River 
9 the States of Nebraska and Iowa,“ approved April 22, 
1912; and 

H. R. 13647. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Allegheny, Pa., te construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Ohio River at or near McKees Rocks Bor- 
ough, in the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock a, m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that when the House ad- 
journs to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I want to ask the gentleman from North Carolina 
a question which interests most of the Members of the House. 
Is there any indication of an extra session, or can the gentle- 
man inform the Members of the House, many of whom desire to 
prepare to leave Washington, of any extra-session program? 

Mr. KITOHIN, I do not know of any at all. Of course, if 
any gentlemen in the Senate desire to defeat any of the appro- 
priation bills, they can do it. They can hold them up over 
there, and if they do, of course, we will have to have an extra 
session; but I would say that there would not be much proba- 
bility of an early session if the bond bill which we propose to 
pass in the House is passed by the Senate. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If there should be an extra 
session due to delay in the other body, can the gentleman 
indicate about how long a recess there will be? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I can not. If the Senate does not pass 
the bond bill, we shall have to haye an extra session I should 
say by April 1 anyway. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
think the chances are? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If Congress passes the bond bill, it would 
not be necessary, so far as I can see, to have an extra session 
before May 15 or June 1. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I make this inquiry on behalf 
of Members of the House who desire to make appointments 
after March 4. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have no authority to make any statement 
whatever. I am just simply answering the gentleman's ques- 
tion as best I can. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman. from North Carolina that when the House 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to- 
morrow? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, a great many gentlemen have 
requested that I ask unanimous consent that gentlemen who 
have spoken on the bill may have five legislative days in which 
to extend remarks on the subject matter of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that gentlemen who have 
spoken on the bill shall have five days in which to extend re- 
marks upon the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, and I shall ob- 
ject if the gentleman includes a longer period than five days. 

Mr. LEVER. I did that because it is customary to allow 
five days. I do not care myself, as I am not going to extend 
my remarks. What does the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. WALSH. I have no suggestion to make. 

Mr. LEVER. Then, Mr. Speaker, I make it three days. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman modifies his re- 
quest to three days. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for leave of absence for one 
day, and in connection with that I want to say that, understand- 


What does the gentleman 
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ing this vote would be taken to-night, I had arranged to go away 
to-morrow. If I could be present, I would vote against the 
snotion to recommit and vote for the bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South Da- 
kota asks leave of absence for one day, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania) there were—ayes 11, noes 76. 

So the motion to recommit was lost. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Witson of Illinois, for six days, on account of illness, 

To Mr. ALMon, for one day, on account of illness, 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


The question is on the motion 


Mr. KITCHIN. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 10 o'clock and 56 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Saturday, February 22, 1919, at 11 o'clock a, m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HOUSTON, from the Committee on the Territories, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 13699) to authorize the gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Hawaii to acquire privately owned 
lands and rights of way within the boundaries of the Hawaii Na- 
tional Park, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
u report (No. 1116), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DILLON, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15834) to ex- 
tend the time for the construction af a bridge across the Red 
Lake River, in Pennington County, Minn., reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1119), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
15146) to authorize and empower the Postmaster General to 
construct, maintain, and operate a mail tunnel in the city of 
New York, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 1123), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15950) 
granting the consent of Congress to the county of Halifax, in 
the State of North Carolina, to construct a bridge across the 
Roanoke River, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No, 1120), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 13394) to extend the time for the completion of the 
dam across the Savannah River by authority granted to Twin 
City Power Co. by an act approved February 29, 1908, as 
amended by act approved March 1, 1916, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1121), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DECKER, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15814) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to road district No. 1, Lee County, 
Ark., to construct a bridge across the St. Francis River at or 
near the present location of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Co.’s 
bridge, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 1122), which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC, BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 16069) author- 
izing and directing the Secretary of War to construct a military 
road between the city of Baxter Springs, Kans., and the Na- 
tional Cemetery at that city and making an appropriation to 
cover the cost of same; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 16070) to prepare for en- 
forcement of Article XVIII of the Constitution of the United 
States, and to amend section 2, title 12, of an act entitled “ An 
act to punish acts of interference with the foreign relations and 


neutrality and the foreign commerce of the United States, to 
punish espionage and better enforce the criminal laws of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” approved June 15, 
1917, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16071) to reimburse soldiers and sailors 
of the Army and Navy of the United States for amounts de- 
ducted from their pay in payment for their insurance by the 
Government; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 16072) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the Crawford County Fair, at Cuba, 
Mo., two German cannon or fieldpieces; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. > 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 16073) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the city of Eureka, Kans., one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 16074) authorizing the See- 
retary of War to donate to the borough of The Bronx, New York 
City, two German cannon or fieldpieces of artillery; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 16075) directing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to discharge Edward M. Lawler; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16076) directing the Secretary of the Navy 
to discharge Claude S. Sopers; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16077) directing the Secretary of the Navy 
to discharge Kenneth 8. Brush; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16078) directing the Secretary of the Navy 
to discharge William’ F. Seaman; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bil! (H. R. 16079) directing the Secretary of the Navy 
to discharge Henry C. Brengel; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16080) directing the Secretary of the Navy 
to achano Albert W. Humm; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16081) directing the Secretary of the Navy 
to discharge A. Longan Thome; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16082) directing the Secretary of the Navy 
to discharge George Dedrick Van Aken; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16083) directing the Secretary of the Navy 
to discharge Otis Palmer; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16084) directing the Secretary of the Navy, 
to discharge Arthur G. Mullin; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. ~ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16085) directing the Secretary of the Navy 
oe Thomas Lawler; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16086) directing the Secretary of War to 
nea Harry Berkowitz; to the Committee on Military Af- 
‘airs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16087) directing the Secretary of War to 
. Leland J. Muir; to the Committee on Military Af- 

Airs. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16088) directing the Secretary of War to 
pe a William Lawler; to the Committee on Military Af- 
airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16089) directing the Secretary of War to 
discharge Percy P. Hall; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16090) directing the Secretary of War to 
discharge Anthony B. Weiden; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16091) directing the Secretary of War to 
sac Joseph M. King; to the Committee on Military Af- 

airs. ; 
Also, a bill (H. R. 16092) directing the Secretary of War to 
discharge John H. Mullen; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16093) directing the Secretary of War to 
discharge Hugh Lee; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16094) directing the Secretary of War to 
discharge Arthur H. Andrews; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16095) directing the Secretary of the Navy, 
8 Harry S. Seaman; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
‘airs. 

By Mr, FOSS: A bill (H. R. 16096) authorizing the Secretary, 
of War to donate to the city of Wilmette, III., one German can- 
non or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16097) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Grays Lake, Ill, one German cannon or 
fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 16098) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Antioch, Ill, one German cannon or field- 
piece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16099) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Wanconda, III., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16100) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Libertyville, III., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16101) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Zion, III., one German cannon or field- 
piece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16102) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Glencoe, III., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committeé on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16103) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of North Chicago, Ill., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 16104) 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other pur- 
poses; committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 16105) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the village of Bayshore, N. Y., one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16106) directing the Secretary of War to 
discharge Raymond Lester; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 16107) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the city of Elmira, N. V., one German 
cannon or fieldpiece, to be placed in the city park; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16108) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Ithaca, N. X., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece, to be placed on a site selected by the city; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16109) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Corning, N. Y., two German cannon or 
fieldpieces, one to be placed in Courthouse Park and the other 
in Denison Park; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16110) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate 100 olive-drab wool uniforms and 100 rifles to Mill- 
port (N. Y.) Camp, No. 24, Sons of Veterans; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16111) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the village of Spencer, N. Y., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece, to be placed in the village Memorial Park; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16112) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the village of Avoca, N. Y., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece, to be placed in the village park; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 16113) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the State of Connecticut the 
220-millimeter gun captured by the Twenty-sixth Division at 
the second battle of the Marne; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BRODBECK: A bill (H. R. 16114) authorizing the 

Secretary of War to donate to the borough of Dallastown, York 
County, Pa., one cannon or fieldpiece, with carriage and suitable 
number ef shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 16124) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the town of Fairmount, Ind., one Ger- 

man cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
i By the SPEAKER: Memorial from the Legislature of the 

State of Illinois, urging reduction in freight rates; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Arizona, 
relative to the plan recommended by the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the placing of returned United States soldiers upon 
farms; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Arizona, 
favoring the establishment of a league of nations of which the 
United States shall be a member; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Alabama, 
urging further and permanent development of the plants at 
Muscle Shoals, in the State of Alabama; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Colorado, 
urging Congress to take such action as may be necessary to 
guthorize and direct the broad gauging of the narrow-gauge 


line of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial from the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois, urging a reduction in freight rates; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: Memorial from the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois, urging a reduction in freight rates; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 16115) granting 
an increase of pension to Henry E. Hubbell; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 16116) 
granting a pension to George H. Hayerkate; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 16117) granting 
& pension to Zora Hockman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16118) granting an increase of pension to 
James E. Cline; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16119) granting an increase of pension to 
Zalman Ruddell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16120) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli E. Hann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16121} granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred Woodrum ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16122) granting an increase of pension to 
Ambrose S. Uselmam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 16123) for the relief of Milton 
B. Huffman; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 


-~ PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of New Jersey State Board of 
Agriculture, favoring the continuance of the Federal Employ- 
ment Service; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of New Jersey State Grange, favoring con- 
tinuance of United States Employment Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: Petition of Hocking Valley Railroad 
Federated Trades Association System No. 51, urging enactment 
of bill providing for five years’ Government operation of all 
railroads within the territory of the United States; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, recommending amendment to section 
202 of war-revenue bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAGO: Petition of Washington County, Pa., Farm 
Bureau, opposing the development of swamp, arid, and eut-over 
timber lands to furnish farms for returning soldiers; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, favoring a league of nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the traffic bureau of the Sioux City Commer- 
cial Club, of Sioux City, Iowa, urging early return of the rail- 
roads to their owners; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. FOSS: Petition of the committee on evening schools 
of the Chicago Principals’ Club, favoring the enactment of a 
Federal law requiring all non-English-speaking residents to 
acquire the ability to read and converse in the English lan- 


"guage; to the Committee on Education. 


By Mr. GORDON: Petition of Karl Marencie and 60 other 
residents of Cleveland, Ohio, in support of Government owner- 
ship and operation of railroads; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Rutland, Vt, and vicinity, for Government ownership of rail- 
roads; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of the American Agricultural 
Chemical Co., New York, relating to Chamberlain amendment 
to Senate bill 5261 to provide relief in cases where contracts 
in connection with the prosecution of the war have not been 
executed or made in the manner required by law; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Navy Yard Retirement Association, asking 
for successful passage of H. R. 12352-8. 4637, known as Me- 
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Kellar-Keating retirement bill; to the Committee on Interstate 
und Foreign Commerce. : 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the Commonwealth Club, 
New Britain, Conn., in favor of a league of nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Petition of 61 citizens of the 
State of Indiana, urging the enactment by Congress of a bill 
similar to or identical with House bill 10550, providing for the 
national ownership and Government operation of all railroads 
within the territory of the United States and its possessions 
necessary for the furnishing of transportation of the people of 
the United States, including all lands, terminals, and equipments 
required or desired for successful operation; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PETERS: Petition of George H. Lemelin and other 
citizens of Fairfield, Me., for national ownership and Govern- 
ment operation of railways; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REED: Petition of Dr. H. S. Hefner, Hon. T. A. 
Whelan, and other citizens of Weston, W. Va., relating to the 
control and operation of the telephone and telegraph; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petiiton of R. B. Willison, Esq., and 28 other citizens 
of Clarksburg, W. Va., relating to the operation and control of 
the telephone and telegraph; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of Fort Morgan Lodge No. 
1143, Beneyolent and Protective Order of Elks of United States 
of America, indorsing passage of bill deporting all alien resi- 
dents of the United States who claimed exemption from mili- 
tary service during the late war by reason of alienage; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce regarding Government control or ownership of public utili- 
ties; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Sarurpay, February 22, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come to Thee with that exaltation of spirit 
that always arises in contemplation of the name and character 
and services of that great outstanding man in American his- 
tory, the man whose character was forged in the furnace and 
wrought out our independence and formed the basis of our civil 


liberties. And as we think of him to-day we pray that we may | 


Jay emphasis upon that which he in his final address to his be- 
loved countrymen made the point of supreme emphasis, that 
we can not maintain our free civil institutions without morality, 
and that we can not maintain fixed standards of morality with- 
out religion. So we pray Thee that we may follow his exhorta- 
tion to develop our religious nature, give ourselves to the di- 
vinee guidance, and work out that which was in his dream and 
purpose, the establishment of freedom and peace on the earth. 
For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Harding New Simmons 
Bankhead Henderson Norris Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Johnson, Cal. Nugent Smith, S. €. 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Page Smoot 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Penrose Spencer 
Colt Kendrick Pittman Sterling 
Culberson Kenyon Poindexter Sutherland 
Curtis King Pollock Swanson 
Dillingham Kirby Pomerene ‘Thomas 
Fletcher La Follette Ransdell Thompson 

nee Lewis Robinson ‘Townsend 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Saulsbury ‘Trammel! 
Gay McKellar Shafroth Underwood 
Gore McLean Sheppard Vardaman 
Gronna Martin, Ky. Sherman Walsh 
Hale Nelson Shields 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent 
on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


Sixty-three Senators have an- 
The Secre- 


tary will read the Journal of the proceedings of the preceding 
session. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. THowas and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In accordance with the order of 
the Senate heretofore made, the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] will now read Washington’s Farewell Address. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (at the Secretary’s desk). Mr. 
President, thus spake George Washington in his Farewell Ad- 
dress to the American people on September 17, 1796: 


To the people of the United States. 

FRIENDS AND FELLOW Crrizens: The period for a new election 
of a citizen to administer the executive government of the 
United States being not far distant, and the time actually ar- 
rived when your thoughts must be employed in designating the 
person who is to be clothed with that important trust, it ap- 
pears to me proper, especially as it may conduce to a more 
distinct expression of the public voice, that I should now ap- 
prise you of the resolution I have formed, to decline being con- 
sidered among the number of those, out of whom a choice is to 
be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be as- 
sured, that this resolution has not been taken, without a strict 
regard to all the considerations appertaining to the relation 
which binds a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, in with- 
drawing the tender of service which silence in my situation 
might imply, I am influenced by no diminution of zeal for your 
future interest; no deficiency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness; but am supported by a full conviction that the step 
is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in the office to 
which your suffrages have twice called me, have been a uniform 
sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty, and to a deference 
for what appeared to be your desire. I constantly hoped that 
it would have been much earlier in my power, consistently with 
motives which I was not at liberty to disregard, to return to 
that retirement from which I had been reluctantly drawn. The 
strength of my inclination to do this, previous to the last elec- 
tion, had even led to the preparation of an address to declare 
it to you; but mature reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with: foreign nations, and the 
unanimous advice of persons entitled to my confidence, impelled 
me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns external as well as 
internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclination incom- 
patible with the sentiment of duty or propriety; and am per- 
suaded, whatever partiality may be retained for my services, 
that in the present circumstances of our country, you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first undertook the arduous 
trust, were explained on the proper occasion. In the discharge 
of this trust, I will only say that I have, with good intentions, 
contributed towards the organization and administration of the 
government, the best exertions of which a very fallible judg- 
ment was capable. Not unconscious in the outset, of the in- 
feriority of my qualifications, experience, in my own eyes, per- 
haps still more in the eyes of others, has strengthened the mo- 
tives to diffidence of myself; and, every day, the increasing 
weight of years admonishes nie more and more, that the shade 
of retirement is as necessary to me as it will be welcome, Sat- 
isfied that if any circumstances have given peculiar value to 
my services they were temporary, I have the consolation to be- 
lieve that, while choice and prudence invite me to quit the 
political scene, patriotism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is to terminate the 
career of my political life, my feelings do not permit me to sus- 
pend the deep acknowledgment of that debt of gratitude which 
I owe to my beloved country, for the many honors it has con- 
ferred upon me; still more for the steadfast confidence with 
which it has supported me; and for the opportunities I have 
thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable attachment, by 
services faithful and persevering, though in usefulness unequal 
to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our country from these 
services, let it always be remembered to your praise, and as an 
instructive example in our annals, that under circumstances in 
which the passions, agitated in every direction, were liable to 
mislead amidst appearances sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of 
fortune often discouraging—in situations in which not unfre- 
quently, want of success has cou: tenanced the spirit of criti- 
cism,—the constancy of your support was the essential prop of 
the efforts, and a guarantee of the plans, by which they were 
effected. Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry, 
it with me to my grave, as a strong incitement to unceasing 
vows that heaven may continue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence—that your union and brotherly affection may be 
perpetual—that the free constitution, which is the work of your 
hands, may be sacredly maintained—that its administration in 
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every department may be stamped with wisdom and virtue 
that, in fine, the happiness of the people of these states, under 
the auspices of liberty, may be made complete by so careful a 
preservation, and so prudent a use of this blessing, as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommending it to the applause, 
the affection and adoption of every nation which is yet a 
stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for your 
welfare, which cannot end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, urge me, on an occa- 
sion like the present, to offer to your solemn contemplation, and 
to recommend to your frequent review, some sentiments which 
are the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable observa- 
tion, and which appear to me all important to the permanency 
of your felicity as a people. These will be offered to you with 
the more freedom, as you can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can possibly have no personal 
motive to bias his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an encourage- 
ment to it, your indulgent reception of my sentiments on a 
former aad not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of 
your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which constitutes you one people, is 
also now dear to you. It is justly so; for it isa main pillar in 
the edifice of your real independence; the support of your tran- 
quillity at home; your peace abroad; of your safety; of your pros- 
perity ; of that very liberty which you so highly prize. But, as 
it is easy to foresee that, from different causes and from differ- 
ent quarters much pains will be taken, many artifices employed, 
to weaken in your minds the conviction of this truth: as this is 
the point in your political fortress against which the batteries of 
internal and external enemies will be most constantly and 
actively (though often covertly and insidiously) directed; it is 
of infinite moment, that you should properly estimate the im- 
mense value of your national union to your collective and indi- 
vidual happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, habitual, 
and immovable attachment to it; accustoming yourselves to 
think and speak of it as of the palladium of your political safety 
and prosperity; watching for its preservation with jealous 
anxiety ; discountenuneing whatever may suggest even a suspi- 
cion that it can, in any event, be abandoned; and indignantly 
frowning upon the first dawning cf every attempt to alienate 
any portion of our country from the rest, or to enfeeble the 
sacred ties which now link together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and interest. 
Citizens by birth, or choice, of a common country, that country 
has a right to concentrate your affections, The name of Ameri- 
can, which belongs to you in your national capacity, must always 
exalt the just pride of patriotism, more than any appellation de- 
rived from local discriminations. With slight shades of differ- 
ence, you have the same religion, manners, habits, and political 
principles. You have, in a common cause, fought and triumphed 
together; the independence and liberty you possess, are the work 
of joint counsels, and joint-efforts, of common dangers, suffer- 
ings and successes, ‘ 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address 
themselves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those 
which apply more immediately to your interest—Here, every 
portion of our country finds the most commanding motives for 
carefully guarding and preserving the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained intercourse with the south, 
protected by the equal laws of a common government, finds in 
the productions of the latter, great additional resources of mari- 
time and commercial enterprise, and precious materials of manu- 
facturing industry.—The south, in the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the same agency of the north, sees its agriculture grow 
and its commerce expand. Turning partly into its own channels 
the seamen of the north, it finds its particular navigation invig- 
orated; and while it coutributes, in different ways, to nourish 
and increase the general mass of the national navigation, it 
looks forward to the protection of a maritime strength, to which 
itself is unequally adapted. The cast, in a like intercourse with 
the west, already finds, and in the progressive improvement of 
interior communications by land and water, will more and more 
find a valuable vent for the commodities which it brings from 
abroad, or manufactures at home. The west derives from the 
cast supplies requisite to its growth and comfort—and what is 
perhaps of still greater consequence, it must of necessity owe the 
secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets for its own produc- 
tions, to the weight, influence, and the future maritime strength 
of the Atlantic side of the Union, directed by an indissoluble 
community of interest as one nation. Any other tenure by which 
the west can hold this essential advantage, whether derived 
from its own separate strength; or from an apostate and unnat- 


ural connection with any foreign power, must be intrinsically 
precarious. 

While then every part of our country thus feels an immediate 
and particular interest in union, all the parts combined cannot 
fail to find in the united mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportionably greater security from 
external danger, a less frequent interruption of their peace by 
foreign nations; and, what is of inestimable value, they must 
derive from union, an exemption from those broils and wars be- 
tween themselves, which so frequently afflict neighboring coun- 
tries not tied together by the same government; which their 
own rivalship alone would be suflicient to produce, but which 
opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues, would 
stimulate and embitter—Hence likewise, they will avoid the 
necessity of those overgrown military establishments, which 
under any form of government are inauspicious to liberty, and 
which are to be regarded as particularly hostile to republican 
liberty. In this sense it is, that your union ought to be consid- 
ered as a main prop of your liberty, and that the loye of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to every 
reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the continuance of the 
union as a primary object of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can embrace so large a sphere? 
let experience solve it. ‘To listen to mere speculation in such a 
case were criminal. We are authorized to hope that a proper 
organization of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of gov- 
ernments for the respective subdivisions, will afford a happy 
issue to the experiment, It is well worth a fair and full ex- 
periment. With such powerful and obvious motives to union, . 
affecting all parts of our country, while experience shall not have 
demonstrated its impracticability, there will always be reason 
to distrust the patriotism of those who, in any quarter, may 
endeavor to weaken its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our Union, 
it occurs us matter of serious concern, that any ground should 
have been furnished for characterizing parties by geographical 
discriminations, —northern and southern—Atlantic and western; 
whence designing men may endeavor to excite a belief that there 
is n real difference of local interests and views. One of the 
expedients of purty to acquire influence within particular dis- 
tricts, is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other districts. 
You cannot shicld yourselves too much against the jealousies and 
heart burnings which spring from these misrepresentations : they 
tend to render alien to each other those who ought to be bound 
together by fraternal affection. The inhabitants of our western 
country have lately had a useful lesson on this head: they have 
seen, in the negotiation by the executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by the senate of the treaty with Spain, and in the 
universal satisfaction at the event throughout the United States, 
a decisive proof how unfounded were the suspicions propagated 
among them of a policy in the general government and in the 
Atlantic states, unfriendly to their interests in regard to the 
Mississippi. They have been witnesses to the formation of twe 
treaties, that with Great Britain and that with Spain, which 
secure to them everything they could desire, in respect to our 
foreign relations, towards confirming their prosperity. Will it 
not be their wisdom to rely for the preservation of these advan- 
tages on the union by which they were procured? will they not 
henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if such they are, who would 
sever them from their brethren and connect them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a govermnent 
for the whole is indispensable. No alliances, however strict, 
between the parts can be an adequate substitute; they must 
inevitably experience the infractions and interruptions which 
all alliances, in all times, have experienced. Sensible of this 
momentous truth, you have improved upon your first essay, by 
the adoption of a constitution of government, better calculated 
than your former, for an intimate union, and for the efficacious 
management of your common concerns. This government, the 
offspring of our own choice, uninfluenced and unawed, adopted 
upon full investigation and mature deliberation, completely free 
in its principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting se- 
curity with energy, and containing within itself a provision for 
its own amendment, has a just claim to your confidence and 
your support. Respect for its authority, compliance with its 
laws, acquiescence in its measures, are duties enjoined by the 
fundamental maxims of true liberty. The basis of our political 
systems is the right of the people to make and to alter their 
constitutions of government.—But the constitution which at 
any time exists, until changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The very 
idea of the power, and the right of the people to establish gov- 
ernment, presuppose the duty of every individual to obey the 
established government, 
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All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combina- | is probably true; and in. governments of a monarchial east, 


tions and associations under whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regu- 
lar deliberations and action of the constituted authorities, are 
destructive of this fundamental principle, and of fatal tend- 
ency.—They serve to organize faction, to give it an artificial 
and extraordinary force, to put in the place of the delegated 
will of the nation the will of party, often a small but art- 
ful and enterprising minority of the community; and, accord- 
ing to the alternate triumphs of different parties, to make the 
public administration the mirror of the ill concerted and in- 
congruous projects of faction, rather than the organ of con- 
sistent and wholesome plans digested by common councils, and 
modified by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations of the above descrip- 
tion may now and then answer popular ends, they are likely, 
in the course of time and things, to become potent engines, by 
which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men, will be en- 
abled to subvert the power of the people, and to usurp for them- 
selves the reins of government; destroying afterwards the very 
engines which have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Towurds the preservation of your government and the per- 
mauency of your present happy state, it is requisite, not only 
that you steadily discountenance irregular opposition to its 
acknowledged authority, but also that you resist with care 
the spirit of innovation upon its principles, however specious 
the pretext. One method of assault may be to effect, in the 
forms of the constitution, alterations which will impair the 
energy of the system; and thus to undermine what cannot be 
directly overthrown. In all the changes to which you may be 
invited, remember that time and habit are at least as neces- 
sary to fix the true character of governments, as of other 
human institutions:—that experience is the surest standar] 
by which to test the real tendency of the existing constitution 
of a country :—that facility in changes, upon the credit of mere 
hypothesis and opinion, exposes to perpetual change from the 
endless variety of hypothesis and opinion: and remember, espe- 
cially, that for the efficient management of your common inter- 
ests in a country so extensive as ours, a government of as much 
vigor as is consistent with the perfect security of liberty is in- 
dispensable. Liberty itself will find in such a government, 
with powers properly distributed and adjusted, ifs surest 
guardian. It is, indeed, little else than a name, where the 
government is too feeble to withstand the enterprises of fac- 
tion, to confine each member of the society within the limits pre- 
scribed by the laws, and to maintain all in the secure and tran- 
quil enjoyment of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in the 
state, with particular references to the founding them on geo- 
graphical discrimination. Let me now take a more comprehen- 
sive view, and warn you in the most solemn manner against the 
baneful effects of the spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, 
having its root in the strongest passions of the human mind.— 
It exists under different shapes in all governments, more or less 
stifled, controlled, or repressed; but in those of the popular 
form it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst 


enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharp- 
ened by the spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, which 
in different ages and countries has perpetrated the most horrid 
enormities, is itself a frightful despotism.—But this leads at 
length to a more formal and permanent despotism. The dis- 
orders and miseries which result, gradually incline the minds of 
men to seek security and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and, sooner or later, the chief of some prevailing 
faction, more able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns 
this disposition to the purpose of his own elevation on the ruins 
of public liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind, (which 
nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight) the common 
and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to 
make it the interest and duty of a wise people to discourage and 
restrain it. $ 

It serves always to distract the public councils, and enfeeble 
the public administration. It agitates the community with ill 
founded jealousies and false alarms; kindles the animosity of 
one part against another; foments occasional riot and insurrec- 
tion. It opens the door to foreign influence and corruption, 
which finds a facilitated access to the government itself through 
the channels of party passions. Thus the policy and the will of 
one country are subjected to the policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are useful 
checks upon the administration of the government, and serve 
to keep alive the spirit of liberty. This within certain limits 


patriotism may look with indulgence, if not with favor, upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the popular character, in gov- 
ernments purely elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged, 
From their natural tendency, it is certain there will always be 
enough of that spirit for every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force 
of public opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be 
quenched, it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting 
into a flame, lest instead of warming, it should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution in those intrusted with its ad- 
ministration, to confine themselves within their respective con- 
stitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the powers of 
one department, to encroach upon another: The spirit of en- 
croachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the depart- 
ments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotism. A just estimate of that love of power 
and proneness to abuse it which predominate in the human 
heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. The 
necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political power, 
by dividing and distributing it into different depositories, and 
constituting each the guardian of the public weal against in- 
vasions of the others, has been evinced by experiments ancient 
and modern: some of them in our country and under our own 
eyes,—To preserve them must be as necessary as to institute 
them. If, in the opinion of the people, the distribution or modi- 
fication of the constitutional powers be in any particular wrong, 
let it be corrected by an amendment in the way which the con- 
stitution designates.—But let there be no change by usurpation; 
for though this, in one instance, may be the instrument of good, 
it is the customary weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. The precedent must always greatly overbalance in 
permanent evil, any partial or transient benefit which the use 
can at any time yield, 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere poli- 
tician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to 
cherish them. A volume could not trace all their connections 
with private and pubiie felicity. Let it simply be asked, where 
is the security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense 
of religious obligation desert the oaths which are the instru- 
ments of investigation in courts of justice? and let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence 
of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect, that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a necessary 
spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with 
more or less force to every species of free government, Who 
that is a sincere friend to it can*look with indifference upon 
attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of a government gives force to publie opinion, it 
should be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, cherish 
publie eredit. One method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions of expense by culti- 
vating peace, but remembering, also, that timely disbursements, 
to prepare for danger, frequently prevent much greater dis- 
bursements to repel it; avoiding likewise the accumulation of 
debt, not only by shunning occasions of expense, but by vigorous 
exertions, in time of peace, to discharge the debts which un- 
avoidable wars may have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we ourselves ought to bear. 
The execution of these maxims belongs to your representatives, 
but it is necessary that public opinion should co-operate, To 
facilitate to them the performance of their duty, it is essential 
that you should practically bear in mind, that towards the pay- 
ment of debts there must be revenue; that to have revenue there 
must be taxes; that no taxes enn be devised which are not more 
ər less inconvenient and unpleasant; that the intrinsic embar- 
rassment inseparable from the selection of the proper object 
(which is always a choice of difficulties,) ought to be a decisive 
motive for a candid construction of the conduct of the govern- 
ment in making it, and for a spirit of aquiescence in the meas- 
ures for obtaining revenue, which the public exigencies may at 
any time dictate. 3 

Observe good faith and justice towards all nations; cultivate 
peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this 
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conduct, and can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin’ 


it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant 
period, a great nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and 
too novel example of a people always guided by an exalted 
justice and benevolence. Who can doubt but, in the course of 
time and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly repay 
any temporary adyantagés which might be lost by a steady 


‘adherence to it; can it be that Providence has not connected 


the permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue? The experi- 
ment, at least, is recommended by every sentiment which en- 
nobles human nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible by its 
vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essential than 
that permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular na- 
tions and passionate attachments for others, should be excluded; 
and that, in place of them, just and amicable feeltugs towards all 
should be cultivated. The nation which indulges towards an- 
other an habitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, is in some 
degree a slave. It is a slave to its-animosity or to its affection, 
either of which is sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and 
its interest. Antipathy in one nation against another, dis- 
poses each more readily to offer insult and injury, to lay hold 
of slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and intractable 
when accidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur. Hence, 
frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. 
The nation, prompted by ill will and resentment, sometimes im- 
pels to war the government, contrary to the best calculations of 
policy. The government sometimes participates in the national 
propensity, and adopts through passion what reason would re- 
ject; at other times, it makes the animosity of the nation sub- 
servient to projects of hostility, instigated by pride, ambition, 
and other sinister nnd pernicious motives. The peace often, 
sometimes perhaps the liberty. of nations, has been the victim, 

So likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for another 
produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite nation, 
facilitating the illusion of an imaginary common interest, in 
cases where no real common interest exists, and infusing into 
one the enmities of the other, betrays the former into a partici- 
pation in the quarrels and wars of the latter, without adequate 
inducements or justifications, It leads also to concessions, to 
the favorite nation, of privileges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the concessions, by unneces- 
sarily parting with what ought to have been retained, and by 
exciting jealousy, ill will, and a disposition to retaliate in the 
parties from whom equal privileges are withheld; and it gives 
to ambitious, corrupted or deluded citizens who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nation, facility to betray or sacrifice the 
interests of their own country, without odium, sometimes even 
with popularity; gilding with the appearances of a virtuous sense 
of obligation, a commendable deference for public opinion, or a 
laudable zeal for public good, the base or foolish compliances of 
ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such at- 
tachments are particularly alarming to the truly enilghtened 
and independent patriot. How many opportunities do they 
afford to tamper with domestic factions, to practice the arts of 
seduction, to mislead public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils!—Such an attachment of a small or weak, 
towards a great and powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, (I conjure 
you to believe me fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake; since history and experience 
prove, that foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of 
republican government. But that jealousy, to be useful, must 
be impartial, else it becomes the instrument of the very in- 
fluence to be avoided, instead of a defense against it. Excessive 
partiality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike for an- 
other, cause those whom they actuate to see danger only on one 
side, and serve to veil and even second the arts of influence on 
the other. Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the 
favorite, are liable to become suspected and odius; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and confidence of the people, 
to surrender their interests. 8 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, 


“is, in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as 


little political connection as possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them ‘be fulfilled with perfect good 
faith :—Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none, 
or a very remote relation. Hence, she must be engaged in fre- 
quent controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign 
to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us 
to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissi- 
tudes of her politics, or the ordinary combinations and col- 
lisions of her friendships or enmities. 
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Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to 
pursue a different course. If we remain one people, under an 
efficient government, the period is not far off when we may defy. 
material injury from external annoyance; when we may take 
such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at any. 
time resolve upon, to be scrupulously respected ; when belligerent 
nations, under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, 
will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation, when we may, 
choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, shall 
counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why 
quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by inter- 
weaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle 
our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, 
rivalship; interest, humor, or caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliance with 
any portion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are 
now at liberty to do it; for let me not be understood as capable 
of patronizing infidelity to existing engagements. I hold the 
maximum no less applicable to public than private affairs, 
that honesty is always the best policy. I repeat it, therefore, 
let those engagements-be observed in their genuine sense. But 
15 my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would be unwise to extend 

em. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable establish- 
ment, on a respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust 
to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. . 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse with all nations, are 
recommended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even our 
commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand; 
neither seeking nor granting exclusive favors or preferences; 
consulting the natural course of things; diffusing and diversify- 
ing by gentle means the streams of commerce, but forcing noth- 
ing; establishing with powers so disposed, in order to give 
trade a stable course, to define the rights of our merchants, 
and to enable the government to support them, conventional 
rules of intercourse, the best that present circumstances and 
mutual opinion will permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied as experience and cir- 
cumstances shall dictate; constantly keeping in view, that it is 
folly in one nation to look for disinterested favors from an- 
other; that it must pay with a portion of its independence for 


-whatever it may accept under that character; that by such 


acceptance, it may place itself in the condition of having given 
equivalents for nominal favors, and yet of being reproached 
with ingratitude for not giving more. There can be no greater 
error than to expect, or calculate upon real favors from nation 
to nation. It is an illusion which experience must cure, which 
a just pride ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old 
and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make the 
strong and lasting impression I could wish; that they will con- 
trol the usual current of the passions, or prevent our nation 
from running the course which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations, but if I may even flatter myself that they may be 
productive of some partial benefit, some occasional good; that 
they may now and then recur to moderate the fury of party 
spirit, to warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to 
guard against the impostures of pretended patriotism; this 
hope will be a full recompense for the solicitude for your wel- 
fare by which they have been dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official duties, I have been 
guided by the principles which have been delineated, the pub- 
lic records and other evidences of my conduct must witness to 
you and to the world. To myself, the assurance of my own 
conscience is, that I have, at least, believed myself to be guided 
by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my procla- 
mation of the 22d of April, 1793, ts the index to my plan. Sanc- 
tioned by your approving voice, and by that of your representa- 
tives in both houses of congress, the spirit of that measure has 
continually governed me, uninfluenced by any attempts to 
deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best lights 
I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, under all 
the circumstances of the ease, had a right to take, and was 
bound. in duty and interest, to. take a neutral position. Hav- 
ing taken it, I determined, as far as should depend upon me, to 
maintain it with moderation, perseverance and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this con- 
duct, it is not necessary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe that, according to my understanding of the matter, that 
right, so far from being denied by any of the belligerent powers, 
has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, with- 
out anything more, from the obligation which justice and 
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humanity impose on every nation, in cases in which it is free 
to act, to maintain inviolate the relations of peace and amity 
toward other nations, 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct will 
best be referred to your own reflections and experience, With 
me, a predominant motive has been to endeavor to gain time 
to our country to settle and mature its yet recent institutions, 
and to progress, without interruption, to that degree of strength 
and consistency which is necessary to give it, humanly speaking, 
the command of its own fortunes, 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration, I 
am unconscious of intentional error, I am nevertheless too sensi- 
ble of my defects not to think it probable that I may have com- 
mitted many errors, Whatever they may be, I fervently be- 
seech the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which they 
may tend. I shall also carry with me the hope that my country 
will never cease to view them with indulgence; and that, after 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to its service, with an up- 
right zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities will be consigned 
to oblivion, as myself must soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and actuated 
by that fervent love toward it which is so natural to a man 
who views in it the native soil of himself and his progenitors 
for several generations, I anticipate with pleasing expectation 
that retreat in which I promise myself to realize, without alloy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my fellow 
citizens, the benign influence of good laws under a free govern- 
ment—the ever-favorable object of my heart, and the ‘happy re- 
ward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, labors, and dangers. 

: GEO. WASHINGTON. 
UNrrED STATES, 
17th September, 1796. 
ARMY APPROPRIATIONS (S. DOC, NO. 411). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft of cer- 
tain items of legislation recommended for enactment in con- 
nection with the Army appropriation bill, which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced ‘that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14078) making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other purposes, agrees to the conference asked 
for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, Mr. Evans, 
and Mr. Srarronb managers at the conference on the part of 
‘the House. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resotution, and 
they were therenpon signed by the Vice President: 

8. 2715. An act to authorize an exchange of lands with the 


State of Montana in connection with Muddy Creek Reservoir. 


site, Sun River project, and Nelson Reservoir site, Milk River 
project, and for other purposes ; 

S. 5038. An act extending the use of the special fund for 
vocational education provided by section 7 of the vocational 
rehabilitation act approved June 27, 1918, and for other pur- 


poses ; 

8.5478. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Fall 
Branch Coal Co. to construct a bridge across Tug River; 

S. 5580. An act granting the consent of Congress to the coun- 
ties of Martin and Bertie, in the State of North Carolina, to 
construct a bridge across the Roanoke River at or near Wil- 
liamston, N. C.; 

II. R. 4246. An act to increase the salary of the United States 
district attorney for the district of Connecticut; 

H. R. 10225. An act striking from the pension roll the name 
of Jennie M. Heath; 

H. R. 12995. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a combined bridge and dam across the Mahoning River, 
in the State of Ohio; X 

H. R. 18369. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Connecticut River between Springfield and 
West Springfield, in Hampden County, Mass.; 

H. R. 13393. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled 
man act to authorize the city of South Sioux City, in the State 
of Nebraska, to construct a bridge across the Missouri River 
ee the States of Nebraska and Iowa,” approved April 22, 

s 


sentatives of the Twenty-second General Assembl 


H. R. 13427. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the borough of 
Wilson, in the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania ; 

H. R. 13647. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Allegheny, Pa., to constru¢t, maintain, and operate a 
bridgeacross the Ohio River at or near McKees Rocks Borough, in 
the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; 

H. R. 13648. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Millvale Borough, in 
the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 

H. R. 13649. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Sixteenth Street, 
in the city of Pittsburgh, county of Allegheny, in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania; 

H. R. 14555. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of supervisors of Itawamba County, Miss., to construct a 
bridge across the Tombigbee River at or near Barrs Ferry, in 
said county; and 

S. J. Res. 195. Joint resolution providing for the filling of a 
vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
of a class other than Members of Congress. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr, THOMAS. I present to the Senate a joint memorial 
from the General Assembly of the State of Colorado and ask to 
have it printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce: 

The memorial is as follows: 


Senate joint memorial 3. 


To the Hon, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of America, 
the United States Railroad Administration, and the Congress of the 
United States: 

Your memorialists, the General Assembly of the State of Colorado, 
respectfully represent that: 

8 = railrosds of the United States are now under Federal con- 

rol; an 

Whereas the E A aa branch of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad ’ 
between Salida, Colo., and Montrose, Colo., is Inadequate for the needs 
and development of the extensive agricultural, live-stock, coal and 
metal mining industries of the vast domain tributary to sald narrow- 
gauge line of railroad, as is evidenced in the fact that all broad-gauge 
shipments of products from this section have ‘to be routed via Grand 
Junction, Colo., necessitating an additional haul of 142 miles, which 
creates added delay, expense, and losses; and 

Whereas the Uncompahgre Valley project, one of the largest govern- 
mental irrigation undertakings in the entire West, is located at Mont- 
rose and along said narrow-gauge line of railroad and is now in process 
of Gaenor and 

Whereas. raced in this great domain are vast partially -devel 


coal 
fields, including the only shipping anthracite mines west of Pennsyl- 


vania; also the greatest shipping center of live stock in the State, 

aog the most important producing field of carnotite ores in the Na- 

tion ; and 

Whereas embraced in this great domain are large fields of low-grade 
ores containing gold, silver, copper, zinc, and other minerals, which 
under the present inadequate narrow-gauge railroad facilities remain 
undevelo and which under improved and adequate facilities would 
become producing areas, thus building up profitable industries and 
adding to the world's supply of these necessary minerals: 

Now, therefore, your memorialists, the Senate and House of Repre- 

of the State of 
Colorado, do ‘respectfully reyuest and urge the United States Govern- 
ment take such action as may be necessary to authorize and direct 
the broad gauging of the narrow-gauge line of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad between the city of Salida, Colo., and the city of Montrose, 
Colo., so that said line, wey be enlarged and transformed into a broad- 
gau standard line of railroad. 

Tt ts directed that this memorial be entered in the records of the 
general assembly and that ies hereof be forwarded by the momar 
of state to the President of the United States, the United States Rai 
road Administration, to the United States Senate and National House 
of Representatives, and to our Senators and Representatives of Congress, 


President of the Senate. 
ALLYN COLE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Approved February 17, 1919. 


5 Otkvnn II. Suovr, 
Governor of the State of Colorado. 


Mr. THOMAS. I also present a senate joint resolution of the 
General Assembly of Colorade, which I ask to have printed in 
the Ruconn and referred to the Committee on Education and 


Labor. 
The resolution is as follows: 


Senate joint resolution 6. 


Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United States a 
bill (S. 4987) to create a department of education, to appropriate 
money for the conduct of said department, to appropriate money for 
Federal cooperation with the States in the encouragement and sup- 
port of education, and for other purposes: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of Colorado (the Hous: concur- 

ring), That we hereby indorse the provisions of said bill and urge its 

early passage by Congress, 
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Resolved, That the secretary of state be instructed to forward a copy 
2 this memorial to the Representatives of the State of Colorado in 
‘ongress. 


President of the Senate. 
ALLYN COLE, | 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Approved February 18, 1919. 
Orver H. SHOUP, 
Governor of the State of Colorado. 
Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask leave to have inserted in the RECORD 
without reading a telegram in the nature of a petition from the 
Chamber of Commerce and members of the Community Labor 
Board of Clarksdale, Miss., asking that the United States Em- 
ployment Service be supported by the proper appropriations, and 
stating that it has done great good in finding employment for 
returning soldiers. I ask that it be referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 
The telegram is as follows: 
CLARESDALE, MISS., February 21, 1919. 
Jas. K, VARDAMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


United States Employment Service doing splendid work in placing 
returning soldiers back into civil life and should be maintained. Sup- 
port continuance of office if possible to consistently do so. 

M. D. MARTIN, 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce and 
Member Community Labor Board. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I present another telegram, in the nature 
of a memorial from the commissioner of agriculture of Jack- 
son, Miss., protesting against any reduction in the appropria- 
tions for farm-demonstration work, stating that its results will 
be very detrimental to the farming country. I ask that it be 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The telegram is as follows: 

JACKSONVILLE, Miss., February 21, 1919. 
Hon. Jas, K. VARDAMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Any reduction in appropriation will disorganize the farm-demonstra- 


tion force in Mississippi and seriously cripple its efficiency. Sheppard 
amendment absolutely essential. 


P. P. GARNER 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I present another telegram from the 
president of the Mississippi Bankers’ Association, R. C. King, 
urging that adequate appropriation be made by Congress for 
farm-demonstration work, and calling upon the Senator from 
Mississippi to support the proposition. I ask that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The telegram is as follows: 

GREENWOOD, Miss., February 21, 1919, 
Senator Jas, K. VARDAMAN, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 

It 8 imperative that the Mississippi farm-demonstration force 
be tained upon present efficient basis. Decrease of funds means 
reduction of Mississippi force 25 per cent at a time when it has its 
greatest opportunity to enco increased food production, 
cially if cotton acreage is reir rien, it is hoped you may be in position 
to support Sheppard amendment. Kine 


Be 
President Mississippi Bankers’ Association. 


Mr. ASHURST. I present a House concurrent resolution 
adopted by both bodies of the Legislature of the State of Ari- 
zona and ask that the same may be read and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

STATE OF ARIZONA, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Arizona, ss: 

I, Mit Simms, secretary of state, do hereby certify that the within is 
a true, complete, and correct transcript of house concurrent resolution 
No. 1, Fourth Legislature of the State of Arizona, 1919, “ Favoring the 


establishment of a league of nations, of which the United States will 
ber”; all of which is shown by the original on file in this 
d 


rtment. 
n witness whereof I have hereunto set — 4 hand and affixed my 
official seal. Done at Phoenix, the capital, 4th day of February, 


A. D. 1919, 
ISXAL. I Mir Sruus, Secretary of State. 
House concurrent resolution 1. 


Whereas the war now brought to a victorious close b 
power of the free nations of the world was above 
end war and protect human rights: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Arizona (both houses con- 
curring), That we favor the establishment of a league of nations, of 
which the United States shall be a member. We believe that such a 
league should aim at 8 the * progress, and orderly de- 
ers of the world and clinch the ory won at such terrible 
Sacrifice; be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this resolution be sent to the Secre- 
tary of State, to the President, and to the presiding officers of both 
ower of Congress and to each of the Senators and Representatives 

m Arizona, 


the associated 
else a war to 


Passed the house January 25, 1919, by the following vote—34 ayes, 
no noes, no absent, 1 excused. 
A. C. PETERSON, 
Speaker of the House, 
Sam B. BRADNER, 
Chief Olerk of House. 
Passed the senate January 28, 1919, by the following vote—14 ayes, 
No nays, no absent, 5 excused. 
A. A. JOHNS, 
President of the Senate. 
L. F. Sweerine, 
Secretary of Senate, 


THOMAS E. CAMPBELL, 
Governor of Arizona. 
Filed in the office of the secretary of state of Arizona this 1st day 
of February, A. D. 1919, at 1.30 p. m. 


Approved February 1, 1919. 


Mir Simms, 
Secretary of State. 
By R. E. MCGILLEN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. ASHURST. I have also a house joint resolution adopted 
by one chamber of the Legislature of the State of Arizona, and 
ask that it be printed in the Recorp without reading and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The resolution is as follows: 


House joint resolution 5. 


Whereas it has been recommended by the Hon. Franklin K, Lane, Secre- 
tary of the Interior of the United States, that Congress immediately 
ayproprima the sum of $100,000,000 for placing the returning soldiers 
of the United States upon farms, thereb 3 a plan whereby 
at least 100,000 men will be immediately employed in the creation of 
at least 25,000 farms within the territory of the United States; and 

Whereas the plan as outlined by the honorable Secretary of the Interior 
proposes the reclamation of approximately 215,000,000 acres of arid 
and swamp land within the United States at present unfit for cultiva- 
3 5 5 of the lack of water in the one case and drainage in the 
other; an 

Whereas the plan suggested is not a “ charity scheme,” and under appro- 
priate management will be self-fun 


, and will offer alluring oppor- 
tunities to settlers as compared with the old land settlement S, 
inasmuch as 40 years time is to be given the settlers within which to 


reimburse the United States for the money and credit loaned to them: 
Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Arizona (at its fourth 
regular session), That the plan as outlined by 8 of the Interior 
Lane meets with its heartiest and utmost approval, that this legis- 
lature urges upon the Congress of the United States the early enactment 
into law of the plan proposed and the 8 of the money needed 
to —.— out the provisions thereof; and be it further 

Resoived, That this resolution be signed by the presiding officers of 
each branch of tke legislature and the governor of the State, and that 


the 9 of state of the State of Arizona be, and he is he x 
directed to forward copies of these resolutions to the Hon. Franklin 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior, to the President of the Senate of the 


United States, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, and to each of Arizona's representatives in Congress. 
A. C. PETERSON, 
Speaker of the House, 
Sam B. BRADNER, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
A. A. Jouxs 
President of Senate. 
L. F. Swrxrixa, 
Secretary of Senate. 
Tuomas E. CAMPBELL, 
Governor of Arizona, 


Approved February 6, 1919. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion signed by the governor of the State of Arizona and other 
very prominent citizens in behalf of the league of nations. I 
move that it be noted in the Recoxzp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. Likewise, I have a telegram from the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the State of 
Arizona and also from the president of the council urging that 
adequate appropriations be made for the continuation of the 
Federal Employment Bureau. I move that it be noted in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of the executive com- 
mittee of the Women’s Missionary Society Central Texas Con- 
ference, Methodist Episcopal Church South, praying for the 
establishment of a Federal motion-picture commission, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. COLT presented a petition of the board of directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Providence, R. I., praying for the 
return to private ownership of the telephone and telegraph 
lines, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of the League of Improvement 
Societies of Providence, R. I., remonstrating against a reduc- 
tion in the appropriation for agricultural-extension work, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Rhode Island 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, of the Primary Principals’ 
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Association of Providence, of Flintlock and Powderhorn Chap- 
ter, Daughters of the American Revolution, of Pawtucket, and 
of Nathaniel Greene Chapter, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, of East Greenwich, all in the State of Rhode Island, 
favoring the establishment of a league of nations, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hart- 
ford, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation granting to 
discharged soldiers and sailors and American labor either em- 
ployment or food and clothing during the critical period of 
reconstruction, which was referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, 

He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 29, American 
Federation of Railroad Workers, of Hartford, Conn., praying 
for the proposed five-year extension of Federal control of rail- 
roads, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial from Capital City Lodge, No. 
354, International Association of Machinists, of Hartford, Conn., 
and a memorial from Elm Lodge, No. 420, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, of New Haven, Conn., relative to Govern- 
ment control of industry, in order to give reemployment to dis- 
charged war workers, which were referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
New Britain, Conn., and a petition of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York City, N. Y., praying for the return to private 
ownership of the railroads of the country, which were referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial from Local Union No. 79, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of 
New Haven, Conn., relative to the granting of additional pay 
to honorably discharged soldiers and sailors, and praying for 
an appropriation for the construction of public improvements, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Bernardo Council, No. 1350, 
Knights of Columbus, of Shelton, Conn., and a petition of Rus- 
sell Council, No. 65, Knights of Columbus, of New Haven, Conn., 
praying that the President lay before the peace conference the 
right of Ireland to self-determination, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of the Chamber of Commerce of 
New Haven, of the Connecticut Federation of Churches, of the 
South Congregational Church Brotherhood of New Britain, and 
of sundry citizens of Bristol and Middletown, all in the State 
of Connecticut, praying for the establishment of a league of 
nations, which were referred to the Committee on’ Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, praying that the return to private ownership of 
telephone and telegraph lines be deferred until Congress shall 
have studied the question and determined upon a safe and 
proper procedure to be thereafter followed, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. LODGE presented a resolution adopted by Local Union 
No. 4, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America, of Boston, 
Mass., favoring an investigation of the wage schedule, discrimi- 
nation and reinstatement questions, and an inquiry into the 
general conduct of the telegraph companies under control of the 
Post Office Department, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 1, Edge 
Makers’ Union, of Lynn, Mass., praying for the immediate with- 
drawal of American troops from Russia, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Springfield, Mass., favoring the retention of the 
railroads under Federal control until remedial legislation is 
enacted by Congress, which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of sundry Lithuanian citizens of 
Fitchburg and Lawrence, in the State of Massachusetts, and 
of Cleveland, Ohio, praying for the independence of Lithuania, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of the Massachusetts Retail Shoe 
Merchants’ Association, of the congregation of the Congregational 
Church of Christ, of Leominster, and of sundry citizens of 
Beverly, all in the State of Massachusetts, praying for the es- 
tablishment of a league of nations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I merely rose at this moment 
to conform to what is the custom and give notice that upon 
Monday at the first moment the business of the Senate will yar- 


mit, I will assume to address this body touching some of the 
features of the constitution of the league of nations, and, if I 
may be permitted, to pay some heed to the observations of the 
able Senators, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. President, I was asked by the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. OwEN], who has been suddenly called out of the city, 
please to announce in his behalf that he would address the 
Senate on Wednesday next, February 26, on the matter of the 
league of nations. I comply with that request, of course, with 
pleasure. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I merely desire to give notice 
that, with the permission of the Senate, on Friday, February 28, 
I shall address the Senate upon the question of the draft sub- 
mitted by the committee te the peace conference in Paris on 
the league of nations. 

I wish also to give a precisely similar notice on behalf of the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] for Saturday, 
the Ist of March. 


POSITION OF EX-PRESIDENT TAFT ON LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I submit a letter, a state- 
ment, which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Swan CREEK, ILL., February 18, 1919. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, s í * 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SHERMAN: I am a farmer and a brush lawyer and a Republican, 
which you know from the old days when you lived up this way. I hear 
a good deal of folks talk in my township and around here. I notice 
Taft says that the Republicans will get beat if they don't swallow the 
document about the league of nations just as the President fetches it 
over from Paris. Why can’t Taft keep still since he fell through the 
flooring in 1912? He gives everybody a pain except Democrats. 


[Laughter on the floor and in the galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The occupants of the galleries must 
maintain order or the galleries will be cleared. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
letter, as follows: 


They could afford to pay the freight on him even if old Carnegie 
didn't, just to keep him thrasbing around and falling down over things. 
Nobody in the corn belt has forgot how he framed up the Canadian 
reciprocity muss when he was President. This was a fine mess for 
Democrats who believe that way. Nobody can blame them for being 

leased with Taft then. I hear as many Democrats opposed to this 
ae business as I do Republicans. I don't believe I have heard a 
mother or father talk about it since it started who is for it. There 
are some societies in tgs 8 passing resolutions about it who favor 
it. I notice none of them I'm acquainted with ever had any mud on 
their boots or had any of their folks in this last fight. We have got 
an old constable in this township who knows more real politics about 
what people are thinking than Taft would ever know if he was pen- 
sioned off for life on Carnegie funds, He says there ain't anybody 
who wants this country hitched up to every fool fuss the rest of the 
world gets into. If the Germans or any other country gets into their 
bean they can straddle over the rest of the world, all of us favor a 
fight, just as we done, only we ought to be ready next time. It makes 
everybody laugh around here to hear Taft tal ing about politics, if 
2 don’t take his advice. When the curtain fell on him in Novem- 

r, 1912, he had 8 out of 531 electoral votes. His Canadian reci- 

rocity and fool performances like it give the Bull Moose their chance. 

hey couldn't have horned and tramped things up like they did it 
Taft hadn't made most Republicans satisfied to see it done. aft has 
been running around with Frank Walsh so long he’s caught some of 
the disease. In his frame of mind he is a fine expert to be telling us 
what to do in politics. About all a fellow needs to get right on is to 
find out what Taft is doing and then hit the trail the other way. 

I hope the Senate won't tie us up so as to send any more of our 
boys up to north Russia to fight in countries we think ought to be let 
alone. It will be time enough for the United States to dip in when 
somebody threatens us or interferes with our affairs. 

Don't make no mistake about following Taft in politics unless you 
want to wind up in the ditch again. As a ditch trailer there ain't 
anybody in this country can put it over on Taft. I want to let you 
know about what people are thinking back in your old home country, 

Yours, 
RICHARD ASHEUM. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I rise to express my personal 
regret that a Senator should ask that such a letter be read to 
the United States Senate. I have never agreed with Mr. Taft 
on politics, but he was for four years President of the United 
States of America. He was beaten for reelection, and he re- 
ceived the smallest electoral vote that any President running 
for reelection ever received in the history of American politics. 
I was glad of it. I hope if he runs again he will be beaten 
worse. But, Mr. President, William Howard Taft was at all 
times in office and out of office a conscientious, patriotic gen- 
tleman of the highest type. I could bring here letters I have 
received that would arouse the risibilities of Senators and the 
populace, letters reflecting on other eminent men, Democrats 
and Republicans. But I do not choose to make the Senate of 
the United States the conduit through and by which public men 
whom the Nation esteems, although it may differ with them, 
may be made the object of ridicule. I do not believe that is the 
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way to conduct the debate in behalf of or against the league 
of nations. 

With perfect respect to my friend, the Senator from Illinois 
IMr. SHERMAN], whom I entirely love, I believe that as the 
years glide by and when in the future he sees that document 
he has caused to be read and thus petrified into the Recorp of his 
country’s Congress he will be as ashamed of it and of his action 
to-day as I am. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask unanimous consent for a couple of 
minutes. 

Mr, ASHURST. I will yield in just a moment. 
another minute, 

This discussion of the league of nations is going to sweep 
many men off their feet. It is going to cause many men to 
lose their heads. Let us proceed with the discussion without 
throwing ridicule, abuse, and vilification upon members of the 
citizenry of our country who may differ from us. 

Ex-President Taft, once a judge, was governor of the Philip- 
pine Islands, and Secretary of War. He was twice named for 
President by a great political party, a party that I hope will 
always be defeated wherever it may challenge the Democratic 
Party for supremacy; and when you Republicans nominated 
Taft you nominated a gentleman, and he is entitled to fair and 
courteous treatment at the hands of the Senate of the United 
States. He is a credit to our American institutions although 
I do not agree with him politically and have always opposed 
him. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I can understand fully the 
Sentiment of the Senator from Arizona. I would feel the same 
way he does if I were a Member of the other side of the Chamber. 
No greater blessing was every vouchsafed to the majority than 
that conferred by the mistakes which are referred to by this 
humble correspondent. I think I have a right to defend this 
constituent, 

I would not have presented this letter here under the head of 
“ Memorials and petitions ” had it not been for the fact that this 
ex-President of the United States not very many days ago said 
he would trust no Member of the United States Senate who 
was not for the league of nations. Whether one is or is not 
for the league remains a matter of future consideration. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Will the Senator yield? I want to call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that Ex-President Taft this morn- 
ing made a specific denial of that statement, and republished his 
own words, which apparently do deny it, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I trust the Senator will place the denial in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be glad to do that. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator from Illinois will permit me, the 
Senator from Tennessee might also put in with the denial his 
subsequent statements, because these statements have been ap- 
pearing from day to day. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I have them before me and will do so. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have the denial here. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I would be glad for my part to have it 
placed in the RECORD. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is very short, and I will read it, with the 
Senator’s permission. 

Mr. SHERMAN. So let it be considered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would be very glad for the Senator from 
Colorado to read it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Chair finds no objection made, I have 
no objection to having it interpolated. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Taft says: 

I observe that I have been misquoted in dispatches from San Fran- 
cisco. I have been made to say that I would not trust overnight Senators 
opposing this treaty. What I said was this: 

elded to no man in my profound respect for the Constitution of 
the United States as the greatest fundamental instrument ever struck 
from the brain of man, but it made me impatient to see a perversion of 
its meaning and purpose urged in order to keep this great country out 
of a covenant to secure peace among men ; that among those engaged in 
this were men whose adherence to the guaranties of civil H in that 
great instrument, and the means of maintaining them through the courts, 
had not been 8 in the past, and whose disposition to amend or 
weaken them in the past made me feel that I would hesitate to trust 
them with the Constitution overnight. 

I have said that those who oppose this covenant on the ground that we 
should maintain the so-called policy against entangling- alliances and 
would withdraw us again into an impossible status of world isolation 
without dae gp ipa for the peace of the world have a narrow vision of 
our national duty. They fail to realize our enormous power of assistance 
to the world in securing peace by concert. Thus they minimize America’s 

roper part as a factor in the advance of civilization, They thereby 
ittle America and become little Americans, 

Let me add, Mr. President, that while I am not in sympathy 
with Mr. Taft's views concerning a league of nations, I enter- 
tain the same high regard for him as a statesman and as a citi- 
zen as does the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurRsT]. > 

Mr, SHERMAN, Mr. President, upon the whole, I indorse th 


I only want 


sentiment conveyed in the letter from Mr. Ashkum, my constitu- 


| 
ent. However it may arouse the indignation of certain Sena- 
tors, I regard the conduct of the ex-President of the United 
States in its entirety as not only undignified but as grossly par- 
tisan and unfair. I regard his conduct as meriting the homely. 
observation conveyed in the letter from my humble constituent, 
From many hundreds of such letters I selected that which more 
accurately in that phrase conveyed my impression of the ex- 
President’s conduct. 

It is entirely proper for him to take such course as he sees 
fit in the advocacy of a league of nations. I can understand 
why, as referred to in this letter, there is a sympathy between 
Mr. Taft and the President. The President applied to Mr. Car- 
negie’s fund for a pension, and Mr. Taft has his expenses paid 
in this campaign from the same tainted source. There is a com- 
e of interest and an entire unanimity in the source of 
supply. s 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? i 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not ask the Senator to yield. Irise to a 
question of order. I call for the regular order. I intended to 
explain why I called for it, but I simply call for it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Do I understand the Senator from Nevada 
objects to further remarks? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada has 
called for the regular order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then I have to acquiesce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Reports of committees are in order. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15979) making appropria- 
tions for fortifications and other works of defense, for the arma- 
ment thereof, and for the procurement of heavy ordnance for 
trial and service, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for 
other purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 750) thereon. 

Mr. HENDERSON, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 5557) to safeguard temporarily 


by a license control of imports of potash the interests of domes- 


tie potash producers until trade conditions are readjusted, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 751) 
thereon. : 

Mr. GORE, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15018) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 752) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 5648) to increase the limit of cost for the construc- 
tion of the United States public building authorized at Juneau, 
Alaska; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 5649) granting an increase of pension to Alice 
Chenoweth Day; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 5650) to amend sections 9 and 19 of the Federal 
reserve act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 5651) for the purchase of a site and the erection of 
a public building at Emporium, Pa.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 5652) providing for cooperation between the United 
States and State Governments in the rural settlement of soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, and to promote the reclamation of lands, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 5653) for the relief of Milton B. Huffman; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 5654) granting a pension to Allie Bailey; 

A bill (S. 5655) granting an increase of pension to Cornelia 
C. Harris; 

A bill (S. 5656) granting a pension to Helen G. Inman; and 

A bill (S. 5657) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Opp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia’ submitted an amendment providing 
that all officers charged with disbursement of public funds and 
all officers responsible for public property intrusted to their 
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custody since April 6, 1917, ete., shall be held responsible only 
in case of fraud or attempted fraud or embezzlement in the 
disbursement of such public money or the custody of such public 
property, ctc., intended to be proposed by him to the Army 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed, 

Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $252,900.58 for the relief of Prof. William H. H. Hart, 
principal of the Hart Farm School and Junior Republic for 
Dependent Children, etc., intended to be proposed by him to 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CALDER submitted an amendment to authorize the Post- 
master General to construct, maintain, and operate a mail tun- 
nel in the city of New York, ete., intended to be proposed by 
him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


COURT-MARTIAL OF JOSEPH LINESKE. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator to a matter which, I think, possibly may reach the Secre- 
tary of War and the people of the United States more generally 
through the ConGressionat Record than by any other method. 
I refer to the court-martial proceedings of a young man by the 
name of Joseph Lineske, from Cheboygan, Mich., late a private 
in Company H, One hundred and twenty-fifth Infantry, who 
was tried by court-martial last March and who is now serving 
a three-year sentence in Fort Leavenworth. The record of his 
trial is short, and I think the people, and especially the Senate, 
ought to know just what it is. I am therefore asking that it 
be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The record of the trial does not show the final determination 
of the court, which was that this soldier was sentenced to three 
years at Fort Leavenworth for causes which seem to me to be 
absolutely unworthy the consideration of a court in reference 
to a boy who is not a slacker; who is not charged with having 
been a slacker; who first enlisted in the National Guard; who 
was honorably discharged therefrom before he was drafted into 
the regular service; who was then imposed upon by being sub- 
jected to a surgical operation, which, however, he did not object 
to the first time, but which the second time was required of 
him with an assurance that he would not be helped by it. Be- 
cause he resisted or objected to that he was tried and sentenced 
to Fort Leavenworth. I ask that the record of this trial may be 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


RECORD OF TRIAL BY COURT-MARTIAL or Pyr. JOSEPH LINESKE, COM- 
PANY H, One HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIFTH INFANTRY, NATIONAL 
Guanp, Camp MACARTHUR, Waco, TEx. 

Procene of a general court-martial which conyened at Camp 

MacArthur, Waco, Tex., pursuant to the following order: 

HEADQUARTERS CAMP MACARTHUR, 

Correct copy. Waco, Tex., March 7, 1918. 

Special order No. 48. 

Extract. 


4. A general court-martial is appointed to meet at this camp on Sat- 


urday, March 9, 1918, at 10 o'clock a. m., or as soon thereafter as 
3 for the 1 of such persons as may be properly brought 
ore it. 


Detail for the court. 

Maj. Fred W. Boschen, Fifty-sixth Infantry. 7 

Capt. Joseph M. Murphy, Infantry, D. O. L. (Fifty-sixth Infantry). 

Capt. Robert L. Williams, Fifty-fifth Infantry. 

Capt. Horace Williams, Infantry, R. C. (Fifty-sixth Infantry). 

Capt. Harvey R. Payne, Infantry, R. C. (Fifty-fifth Infantry). 

Capt. Le Roy E. McCauley, Infantry, R. C. (Fifty-ñfth Infantry). 

First Lieut. Harry G. Hodgkins, Fifty gen Infantry. 

First Lieut. Baxter Ware, Infantry, Fifty-sixth Infantry). 

First Lieut. Augustus P. Pigman, Field Artillery, R. C. (Eightieth 
Field Artillery). 

First Lieut. Arthur L. Humphries, Field Artillery, R. C. (Eightieth 
Field Aranen): 5 

Second Lieut. Harold G. Holt, Eightieth Field 8 
: ae Lieut. Auguste Hoffman, Infantry, R. C. (Fifty-sixth In- 
autry). 

Second Lieut. Henry D. Gaggstatter, Infantry, R. C. (Fifty-fifth In- 


fan é 
Ha Lieut. Francis A. Woolfley, Infantry, D. O. L, (Fifty-sixth In- 
fantry), judge advocate. 
Second Lieut. James F, Johnson, jr., Fifty-sixth Infantry, assistant 
judge advocate. 
e employment of a stenographic reporter is authorized. 
250.42 J. A.) 
y command of Brig. Gen. Barth. 


C. B. KELLY, 
First Lieutenant, Infantry, D. O. L., Acting Adjutant. 
Official, 
C. B. KELLY, . 
First Lieutenant, Infantry, D. O. L., Acting Adjutant. 


CAMP MACARTHUR, 
Waco, Tex., March 26, 1911. 
The court met pursuant to the foregoing order at 1.20 o'clock a. m. 
Present: Maj. Fred W. Boschen, ty-sixth Infantry; Capt. en iy 7 
M. Murphy, Infantry D. O. L. (Pifty-sixth Infantry) ; Capt. Robert 
Williams, Fifty-fifth Infantry; pt. Horace Williams, Infantry, R. C. 


Fifty-sixth Infantry); Capt. Le Roy E. McCauley, Infantry, R. C. 
8 Infantry); First Lieut. Harry G. Hodgkins, Fifty-fifth In- 
antry; First Lieut. Baxter Ware, Infantry, R. C. 

First Lieut. Augustus P. n, Field Artillery, R. C. (Eig 

| 1 Second Lieut, Harold G. Holt, Eightieth Field Artil- 


. Second 
I try); Second Lieut. Henr, 
ate Infantry); First 


Lanp cArthur, Waco, Tex. ; First Lieut. Arthur L. Humphries, Field 
A ery, R. C. (Eightieth Field Artillery), at Fort Sill, Okla., as per 
special orders No. 61, camp headquarters Camp MacArthur, Waco, Tex, 


One hundred and twenty-fifth 1 if National Guard, who, on ap- 
pearing before the court, introduced Lie 
fifth Infantry, as counsel. 

R. K. Barton was sworn as reporter. 

The accused was asked if he desired a copy of the proceedings, to 
which he replied in the affirmative. 

The order appointing the court was read to the accused and he was 
asked if he objected to being tried by any member present named 
therein, to which he replied in the negative, 

The accused was notified of the absence of the members of the court, 
and the reasons therefor, and was asked if he objected to being tried 
by the court as now constituted, to which he replied in the negative. 

The members of the court, the judge advocate, and the assistant judge 
advocate were then sworn. 

The accused was then arraigned upon the following charges and 
specifications : 

ARRAIGNMENT. 


Charge I; Violation of the ninety-sixth Article of War. 

Specification 1: In that Joseph Lineske, private, Company H, One 
hundred and twenty-fifth Infantry, National Guard, having been found 
to be 8 from hemorrhoids and 12 of rectum, and having 
been advised by Maj. John C. Morfit, Medical Reserve Corps, that an 
operation consisting of hemorrhoidectomy by cauterization under local 
anesthesia was necessary to enable him to = properly his military 
duties, did, at base hospital, Camp MacArthur, Waco, Tex., on or about 
January 15, 1918, refuse to submit to such operation; that after such 
refusal the said Pyt. Joseph Lineske was examined by a board convened 
under authority of 3 2, General Orders, No. 167, War Depart- 
ment, 1917; that the said board found that the operation advised by 
the said Maj. John C. Morfit, Medical Reserve Corps, was necessary to 
enable the said Pvt. Joseph Lineske properly to perform his military 
duties; that the said Pyt. Joseph Lineske was at base hospital, Camp 
MacArthur, Waco, Tex., on or about January 26, 1918, notified of the 
findings of said board; and that thereafter he persisted in his refusal 
and still persists in his refusal to submit to such 4 

J. W. WALKER, 
Captain, Medical Reserve Corps, United States Army. 


To which the accused pleaded : 
PLEAS. 


To the fication of the charge: Not guilty. 

To the charge: Not guilty. 

The paragraphs of the Manual for Courts-Martial that set out the 
* 5 of the several offenses were read to the court by the judge 
advocate. 

The Jcpce ADVOCATE., The judge advocate desires to introduce two 
witnesses in this case, one to show that the accused was advised that 
an operation as herein specified was , and both to show that a 
board met under the proper general order and personally examined the 
accused and found that this operation was necessary. t this board 
had advised the operation and that he refused the said operation. 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. JOHN C. MORFIT. 


Maj. John C. Morfit, Medical Reserve Corps, United States Army, a 

witness for the prosecution, was sworn and testified as follows: 
Erumination by the prosecution. 

Q. State to the court your full name, rank, and organization. —aA. 
John C. Morfit, major, Medical Reserve Corps, base hospital, Camp 
MacArthur, Waco, Tex. 

8. ou know the accused ?—A. Yes, sir; his name is Lineske. 

. State to the court his name, rank, and organization——A. His name 
is Lineske, and he was a patient in the base hospital. I don’t know his 
rank and organization. 

Q. What was the accused suffering with at the base hospital ?—A. He 
has been in the base hospital two or three times. He had two condi- 
tions, piles or hemorrhoids and prolapso of the rectum. Prolapse of 
the rectum means evacuation of the bowels, and in which the bowel 
comes out and has to be pushed back, or it causes a good deal of incon- 
venience if it remains. 

Q. Maj. Morfit, did you examine the accused at the hospital ?—A. Yes, 


Q. What treatment did you advise ?—A. That is right in line with the 
story I was going to tell. He was operated on for hemorrhoids. Now, 
an operation for hemorrhoids incidentally cures in most cases the 
prola of the rectum. He returned to the hospital with the prolapse 
and further operation was advised for that. 

Q. Did you inform the accused that it was necessary for him to have 
this operation ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you operate upon the accused ?—A. No, sir; not for this. The 
first time he was operated on for the piles and did not result in a cure 
for the prolapse. 

Q. y was it you did not operate upon the accused ?—A. He refused 
the operation. 

Q. Was this operation of a serious nature you advised, doctor ?—A, 


No, sir. 

. Well, did it endanger life?—A. No, sir. 

. What further action did you take when the accused refused to 
submit to an operation ?—A. e was put up before the board which had 
charge of those cases, 

Q. Who — the ohera of the hoard ?—A. Capt. Vanderveer, Lieut,” 

ng, and myself. 

Q. State to the court the findings of the board.—A. The patient was 
examined—presented to the board and examined, and they all recom- 
mended the second operation. 

. Who was the senior officer of the board ?—A. I was. : 

. Did you render a written account of the findings of this board? 


es, sir, 


1919. 


The Jupan Apvocarx. If there is no objection, I would like to baye 
9 identify the findings of this board and introduce it in 
evidence, 

The Copnr. Any objection on the part of the defense? 

Lieut. KELLS. No objection. 

The Juen Apvocate. Will you tell the court whether or not this 
is the correct findings of the board? 

A. (witness looks at paper). n sir. 

Q. Is that your signature to the findings ?—A. Yes, sir. 

The Court. There being no objection to the proceedings produced to 
the court, it will be introduced in evidence and certified copy attached 
to the record. : 

The prosecution read to the court the findings of the board of medical 
officers, which is hereto appended and marked ‘ Exhibit I.” 
` ‘The ASSISTANT JUDGE ADVOCATE. Maj, Morfit, was the accused told 
of the findings of this board? 

A, Yes, sir. $ 

$ What was his reply to that?—A. He refused the operation, 

He still refused the operation ?—A. Yes, sir. 

The Assistant JUDGE ADVOCATE. No further questions. 

The Counr. Any cross-examination? 

Lieut. KELLS. Yes, sir, 


Cross-examination—examination by the defense: 


Q. Maj. Morfit, did you operate on the accused on or about November, 
1917?—A, He was operated on; I think I did. It was either I or Maj, 
Howard. : 

Q. You are not sure it was you or Maj. Howard?—A. No. 

Q. Were you familiar with the reason for the operation at that 
time ?—A. Yes, slr. > 2 

Q. Why was the operation done then? —A. For hemorrhoids and pro- 
lapse of the rectum. 

Q. Did he or did you not state to the accused at that time that 
particular operation would cure him?—-A, No, sir; I never said an oper- 
ation will cure at all. 

Q. Didn't you assure the accused that a proper operation would not 
cause him very much pain and it would eure him, and it would not be 
necessary for him to return to the hospital again?—A. No, sir. 

Q. After the findings of the board were given to the accused, and be 
was told that he was to be operated on again, did he or not ask you 
whether this operation would cure him?—A. Yes, sir; he did. 

. W. ou state to the court what you told him at that time?—A, 
1 don't think that I can state exactly what I told him at that time, 
but at that time and subsequently I have told him that he should bave 
an operation, a very simple one, under a local anesthesia, which, I be- 
lieve, would complete his cure, and if it was not completed in that way 
it could be completed by a more radical method. 

Lieut. KELLS. That Is all. 

The Court. Any redirect examination? 

The ASSISTANT JUDGE ADVOCATE. No redirect examination. 

The Cocrt. Questions by the court. 


Examination by the court—questions by the Court: 


Q. Doctor, why were you sure at one time the operation would cure 
this man, and the other you were not? You sta the first time you 
didn’t believe that the operation would cure him; the second time you 
stated that you did believe and told him it would cure him.—aA. No, 
sir; I did not say the second time that it would cure him absolutely. 
J said it would probably do so, and it probably would. 

Q. You said yeu advised him it is-a simple operation and would cure 
him, and if that didn’t a more redical method would. What more 
radical method would?—A, I mean by this: In prolapse of rectum 
sometimes, in fact in the majority of the cases, under cocaine you can 
let that prolapse come out, and h the cautery make a few cauteriza- 
ton — in the intestinal wall that would cause a scar contraction 
sufficient to hold that up. Now, in about 25 per cent of the cases that 
does not occur; in those instances you have to get a cure, you have to 
amputate, and cut off what is hanging out. That makes it a much more 
evere operation. 

: Q. Doctor, you examined the man in November, didn’t you?—A. Les. 

Q. And you found he had the same condition he has now?—A. Not 
the same thing. He has a prolapse. 

Q. Has he still the hemorrhoids?—A, Well, the hemorrhoids are 
minor, however, now. At that time the hemorrhoids were majority 
trouble. He is Practica uy. cured of hemorrhoids, but didn't get an 
incidental cure of the prolapse. 

Q. Was the resulting pain or inconvenience to the man after the 
first operation? How long was he laid up?—A. I don't know how long 
he was in the hospital. 

Q. Any danger to life to the cutting off of the prolapse of that 
bowel?—A. No more danger than there is in the constant danger there 
of the condition. 

Q. Is there much danger in cutting off that prolapse?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Isn’t these conditions, many occasions, one of sequel of the other? 
A man with hemorrhoids will have 3 Yes, sir. 

Q. And this just happened to be one isolated case where the opera- 
tion for the hemorrhoids did not cure the prolapse ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And further operation was necessary ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was this man told at the time the board met if he refused the 

‘ration he would be Hable to be tried for it?—A. Yes, sir; that was 
all explained to him. 

O. What did he state was the reason for it, doctor, after his refus- 
inz?—A. I have forgotten just what he said. I think he doubted the 
results, feared the pain, or something of that sort. I don't know 
just what he said. He just refused. s 

Q. I want to get clear why they didn't operate for prolapse when 
they operated for the hemorrhoids ?—A. As I was trying to bring out 
the operation for prolapse which is a precedent condition of the opera- 
tion for hemorrhoids, which is a procedant condition fər prolapse, 
sometimes is because of it when the hemorrhoids are eperated upon in- 
cidentally cures the prolapse. 

. Q. He actually bad the prolapse at the time?—A. He had the pro- 
lapse at the time, yes. 

Q: He was told that the first operation, was he, that it would cure 
both the hemorrhoids and prolapse?—A. No; he could not have been 
told that because we don't guarantee a cure. There is an element of 
uncertainty in all operations, in all operative work. He was given to 
understand that he would probably be cured. 

Q. The first operation as he was in the second one, the same de- 
gree of assurance.—A. The same degree of assurance, 

Q. Yes?—A. Les. sir. 
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TESTIMONY OF FIRST Lor. Jonx n. ARMSTRONG. 


_First Lieut. John H. Armstrong, Medical Reserve Corps, Base Ios- 
pital, Camp MacArthur, a witness for the prosecution, was sworn and 
testitied as follows: 


Examination by the prosecution : 


Q. State to the court your full name, rank, and organization.—Ag 
ree a Armstrong, first lieutenant, "Medical Reserve Corps, United 

ates Army. 

Q. Do you know the accused?—A, Yes, sir. 

Q. State to the court his name.—aA. Joseph Lineske, private, Com- 
pany H, 125th Infantry. 

Q. State to the court under what conditions the accused came under 
your observation.—A. Examined by me. I was ward surgeon in ward 
9. He had e nad of the rectum. I advised operation tor its relief. 
He refused the operation. Later, examined by me as a member of the 
board, he again refused the operation. 

Q. Do you—as a member of that board did you make a personal ex- 
amination of him?—A, I did. N 

Q. State to the court your findings. — A. Prolapse of the rectum, 

Q. Lieutenant, can you identify this as a copy of the findings of the 
board ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that your signature attached as recorder?—A. It is, sir. 

The JUDGE ADVOCATE, If there is no objection, I would like to intro- 
duce as evidence the same proceedings as read previously and which has 
been identified by the first witness and by this witness. 

The Court, If there is no objection it will be introduced. 

The JUDGE ADVOCATE. No further questions by the prosecution. 

The Courr. Any cross-examination ? 

Lieut. KELLS. Yes, sir, 


Cross-examination—examination by the defense: 


. What capacity did ru act, Lieutenant, on the board that ex- 
amined the accused ?—A, I was one of the examiners, and also recorder, 

Q. You were the junior member ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Besides Maj. Morfit, who else was a member of that board? 
A. Capt. Vanderveer, 

Lieut. KELLS. That is all. 
oe Any questions by the court? If not, the witness will be. 

The JUDGE ADVOCATE. No further testimony by the prosecution. 

The Counr. I would like to have a statement from the defense as to 
what he 1 to introduce. 

Lieut. KELLS. May it please the court, we have no witnesses to in- 
troduce in this case except the accused. I wish the board would take 
into consideration it is impossible to produce any witness for the de- 
fense, because this man's regiment is not here and his com ny bas 
been moved and is not here at this time. They have been pee os i out, 
and perhaps for oversea duty. There is no one here who is familiar 
with his case. It is impossible to get any communication where this 
man was enlisted, who enlisted him, who examined him when he was 
sworn into service, We can’t find any records here at the base hospital. 

The Courr. I would like to know what those things have to do with 
him refusing the operation? 

Lieut. KELLS. The defense desires to prove that this case existed be- 
fore he was enlisted in the service and really should not be held for an 
offense, which should bave been found before he was brought into mili- 
tary service. If he is now unfit for military service he could prove it 
itd eim nar 9 pate 1 

e Court. This Government is in need of every man that they can 
1 this sea be 5 by 5 under local anesthesia 

3 roper to stand up there and plead that he should not ha 
been drafted. That is to brand the man A slacker, Boag 

Lieut. KELLS. We have no witnesses, only the accused, who is to make 
a 288 8 7 Y t 

e COURT. You, the accused, are informed that you have the right 
to testify in your own behalf and, subject to cross-cxamination, offer 
any evidence in denial, in explanation, or in contradiction of the 
charges against you. If you do testify, your testimony will be given 
the weight of evidence, the same as any other witness, and you may 
not be cross-examined beyond the field of your direct examination, ex- 
cept to test your credibility as a witmess. You may also make an un- 
sworn, verbal, or written statement of the case, which may consist of 
a brief summary or version of the evidence, with such explanation or 
allegation of motive, excuse, matter of extenuation, etc., as you may 
desire to offer, or it may embrace, with the facts, a presentation alsa 
of the case and an argument both upon the fact and the law. Such 
statement is not testimony, and therefore is not subject to cross- 
examination, but as-a personal defense or argument, however, it may, 
and properly should, be taken into consideration by the court. You do 
not have to do either, and your failure to do either will not create any 
presumptions against you. Do you fully understand all that I hare 
said to you? 

The ACCUSED. Yes, sir. 

The CovrT. Knowing those rights, do you not wish to testify and to 
make a statement in your own If, or to do either? In other words, 
do you desire to be sworn as a witness in your own behalf or make an 
unsworn statement? 

The Acctsep. I desire to make an unsworn statement. 


UNSWORN STATEMENT BY THE ACCUSED. 


I was operated on here on the 19th of November, and I turned this 
operation down. I should better. On 9 o'clock in the morning, Capt. 

oward was in charge of the ward. He came to me and asked me 
why I turned this operation down. I told him, “I am afraid it will 
do no good.” He said, We have some good surgeons.” I told him 
that was what I wanted. I wanted to be fixed up or left alone. I 
told him the conditions. Ile told me he would fix me up. He gaid I 
would never have to turn this up any more. I went and took the 
operation about 12 o'clock the 19th of November. After the opera- 
tion I was took to ward 12. After I got up so I had to get out on 
my feet, I went to the toilet. My rectum came out. It was no help. 
I got worse. They sent me back, and at that time, the 29th of Novem- 
ber. It never hel me at all. I was in the Infantry and they 
sent me back, and I saw the shape it left men in their condition after 
operations. They sent me back. They wanted me to take another 
operation. I told them I didn’t want to take it, for the first one didn't 
do me no good. They told me it would help me the first time, and it 
never did. I had this rectum trouble 15 years, and it never bothered 


me for two years. It never bothered me when we came down here. 
and then it got to hurting me, and I reported it, and I submitted to an 
operation. don't want to be operated on if it don’t help me any. 


ey operated 10 days to-day on one and I seen the man go away 
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He was operated on for such a thing as that and he had 
no confrol of his bowels at all. Sometimes he would crack away and 


from here. 


sometimes he would not. I scen him with my own eyes. I know it to 
be a fact. He was sent out of T. B. They said he had consump- 
tion. He went out on T. B. and went home. I know a man who 
was operated on for the same thing. He had lest control of his 
bewels. He had no control of them. I don’t want to be in a shape 
like that. I would submit to an operation provided it helped me, but 
I dont't want to be killed or make me worse than I am. I am worse 
than I was. I want to stay in the service. I did not turn this opera- 
tion down to get out. I had no idea of that. 

I don't beileve the operation would ap me, ‘That is one reason I 
turned it down, I am willing to do what I can. I am willing to do my 
bit. I don't want to submit ro four or five tions and not be any 
help to me. I had the understanding the first time I would never have to 
force this thing back again. When I came to the 3 roo 
Morfit said: “ You are the one that turned this down.” I sat 
thought if you were not going to help me I wouldn't bave done it the 
first time.“ He said: “ Never mind, son; we will fix you up.” I as 
him afterwards; I said: . Major, if I do let you operate on me—the way 

ou burn me, do you think it will be any heip to me?” He said:“ No; 
won't promise you nothing; I won't.“ I said: Tou bad one chance. 
I give you a chance, and I don't like to take any chance where I don't 


know” He told me be could not xive me any ranty. He said if he 
couldn't fix me up on that operation he would operate again. I told 
him it is not n to operate on a man seven or eight times. I told 


him I wanted to be fixed up, and he didn’t give me no satisfaction. I 
told him I wanted to do my bit. I have always tried to do my bit. 
explained it to them down in the operating room? I showed it to them, 
He said, “ We will attend to you all right,” and he never did. I fell 
out like down on the border. T vouldn't make it. My feet got sore 
when on the hikes. When I go on a hike my feet get sore, and I ex- 
plained that to them in the operating room, and they said, We will 
attend to you all right.” But he never did I took exercise over in the 
infirmary for my feet, but it never done me any good. I am willing to 
do. my bit if there is any way to do it. 

The Corrt. Has the defense anything else to offer. 

Lieut Kutis. May it please the Court, the counsel would like to make 
u few remarks. 

The Covet. Your argument will follow the prosecution's. 

The Juan Apvocats. The Judge Advocate has no argument to make. 

The Court. Argument by the defense. 


REMARKS BY COUNSEL FOR DEFENSE. 


May it please the court. it has been shown that this man was oper- 
ated on on November, 1917, for practically the same thing in which he 
is being tried now for refusing an operation. Tbe operation at that time 
was not successful, The accused didn’t object to this last operation, pro- 
vided it would be the same as the other one, but was objecting to the 
cauterization The accused lives in fear of being burned. It has never 
been shown, or rather, not shown, the accused has said he has had this 
same disease for the iast 15 years, and it never bothered him before until 
he was subject to bard training here and became painful; then he could 
not stand it any longer, and he was sent to a hospital. It would seem 
he was tbere plenty of time to either have cured or not cured. If he was 
unfit for military service it seems they could have decided long ago. The 
major of the board on the gta the first time was also president of 
the board who examined this man. That has been proved in evidence 
here. The accused has stated to the court he is not trying to get out of 
the military service, but is willing to serve his country. have investi- 

ted with the short time which I have bad and really have found that 

o be such, He is a good man, and he comes from as people, per- 

haps, as a great many who are in the service to-day. It is eid opinion 
that the board would make a t mistake to either sentence this man a 
long term of confinement or give him a sentence that would put him out 
of military service. It seems that some ver could be prepared that he 
could be kept in the been | service and given lighter duty instead of 
aen training which would necessitate this old disease coming back 
on him. 

The Court Any reply by the judge advocate? 

The ASSISTANT Juda ADVOCATE. No reply by the judge advocate. 

The court was closed and finds the accused : 


FINDINGS. 


Of the ification of the charge: ———~, 

Of the charge: . 

The court was opened and the judge advocate stated in the presence 
ef the accused and his counsel that he has no evidence of previous con- 
victions tə submit, and that the date of current enlistment should be 
April 30. 1916. instead of April 30, 1917. as shown by the charge sheet. 

The Accusep. I enlisted April 30, 1916. 

The court was closed and sentences the accused : 


SENTENCE. 


— 
—— court at 2.15 o'clock p. m. was opened and proceeded to other 
ess. 


Major Fifty-sisth Infantry, President. 


Lieutenant Inſantry, D. O. L. (Pifty-sizth Injan Vy 
Judge Advocate. 


EXTENSION OF CLAYTON ACT. 
fern KELLOGG and Mr. SMITH of South Carolina addressed 

e Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
bring up Senate joint resolution No. 222, which was unanimously 
reported by the Judiciary Committee on yesterday. It is a 
joint resolution which extends for another year section 10 of 
the Clayton Act, which has been twice extended by Congress. 
I do not think that there will be any objection to the joint reso- 
Tution, and I ask unanimous consent for its present considera- 
tion, because it should be passed immediateiy. 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator from Min~esota will not ask 
to bring up that joint resolution at this time. The Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] has given notice that he would ad- 
‘dress the Senate to-day, and I also have giyen a similar notice, 


The Senator from Washington has been so extremely generous 
as to give me the place he would occupy; and I should like te 
proceed with my remarks as soon as the morning business iš 
over. 

Mr. KELLOGG, If there is any discussion on or objection to 
the joint resolution, I shall not ask that it be considered. I do 
5 think that there will be. I do not wish to take up any 

e. 

Mr. REED. If there is no discussion on the joint resolution 
I shall not object. 

The VIC PRESIDENT. Is thero objection to the request 
of the Senator from Minnesota? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
222) extending until July 1, 1920, the effective date of section 
10 of the act entitled “An act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 15, 1914, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary with an amendment, on 
page 2, after the date, “ July 1, 1920,” to insert: 

Provided, That said section shall become effective on March 1, 1919, 
as to any corporations hereafter organized. 

So as to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That the effective date on and after which the pro- 
visions of section 10 of the act entitled “An act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other pur- 
pomer approved October 15, 1914, shall become and be effective iş 

ereby deferred and extended to July 1, 1920: Provided, That said sec- 
tion shall become effective on March i, 1919, as to any corporations 
hereafter organized. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS (8. DOC, NO. 410). 


Mr. GORE. I am informed by the superintendent of the 
Senate document room that the Declaration of Independence 
has never been printed as a public document. I therefore re- 
quest that the Declaration of Independence and Washington's 
Farewell Address may be printed as one document, and that 
as large a number be printed as is permissible under the law 
governing such printing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The order was reduced to writing, and agreed to as follows: 

Ordered, That the Deciaration of Independence and Washington's 
Farewell Address be printed as a Senate document, and that as many 
83 sopisi as cau be obtained for $500 be printed for the use 
0 e 


PATRIOTIC ATTITUDE OF ORGANIZED LABOR, 


Mr. OVERMAN, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a short article from the Evening Star newspaper 
of this city, headed. Washington printers denounce bolshevism. 
Declare organized labor opposes foreign effort to produce general 


strike,” 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The article referred to is as follows: 


WASHINGTON PRINTERS DENOUNCE BOLSHEVISM—DRCLARE ORGANIZED 
LABOR OPPOSES FOREIGN EFFORT TO PRODUCE GENBRAL STRIKE, 


The printers of Washington, as represented by Columbia graphical 
Union, No. 101, went on record yesterday as opposed to any form of In- 
dustrial Workers of the World and bolshevism, reaffirming their loyal 
and allegiance to sane patriotism and refusing to give thelr indorsemen 
to the nation-wide effort of the Industrial Workers of the World to tie 
up enterprise and industry of the country by a general strike July 1. 

The matter came up on the 2 a communication addressed to 
the union in which lüdorsement of the strike movement was asked. 


ATTITUDE OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 

E. W. Oyster, a member of the union and one of the best-known labor 
leaders, locally and nationally, presented the resolution that 1 de- 
fines the attitude of the 2 and. in fact, that of organized labor 
generally affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

The preamble declares the right of organized labor to secure ita rights 
and 5 through peaceful channels, denounces violence in any 
form, and registers disapproval of bolshevism, favoring the maximum 
penalty of the law in the punishment of all violators. 

The resolution, which was given unanimous indorsement, follows: 

“The Industrial Workers of the World and the Bolsheviki, un-Amert. 
can or izations, composed mostly of unnaturalized foreigners, who be- 
Heve in and are advocating murder, assassination, and incendiarism by 
the uncivilized, treacherous, and brutal use of the dynamite bomb, the 
da , and the torch, are advocating a universal e to commence on 
the Ist day of July, and are endeavor to influence all labor organiza- 
tions to join with them in the universal strike. 


COWARDLY AND UNCIVILIZED, 


“ Columbia Typographical Union, No. 101, believing that such a strike 
would be unwarranted and unjustifiable detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the whole country, and of all honest workers, whether organ- 
ized or unorganized, that law and order should be maintained under 
all circumstances, and that the rightful demands of the working classes 
of the country for justice can be more surely and effectively e 
about by peaceful and lawful means— through agitation, education, 
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organization, and the ballot—rather than by cowardly and uncivilized 
use of dynamite or other unlawful methods, unreservedly condemns and 
repudiates any and all persons who encourage or resort to violence and 
destruction of life and property during labor troubles, or at any other 
time, and believes that the maximum penalty should be inflicted upon all 
those who so violate the laws of the land.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further morning 
business, morning business is closed. 


OIL AND GAS LANDS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the report of the committce of con- 
ference on Senate bill 2812, the oil leasing bill. ‘ 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 2812) to encourage and promote the min- 
ing of coal phosphate, oil, gas, and sodium on the public 
domain, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just a second. I wish to make a statement 
with reference to this matter. I want the legislative situ- 
ation 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will yield to 
me, the morning hour is not yet closed. We are still under 
the head of resolutions, are we not? 

Mr, PITTMAN. We are now considering the conference re- 
port on Senate bill 2812, as I understand. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The reason I make the sug- 
gestion is that I did not hear the announcement made that we 
had passed the introduction of morning business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair asked if there was any 
further morning business, and, nobody interrupting, the Chair 
said morning business was closed. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The reason why I desire 
recognition is that there is a matter of importance that I want 
to bring to the attention of the Senate. It will not create 
discussion. I refer to a Senate resolution asking for certain 
information from the Agricultural Department. The time is 
so short that, unless the resolution is promptly acted upon, the 
Department of Agriculture will be unable to get the informa- 
tion to the Senate. I therefore desire to ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I temporarily yield the floor for that pur- 
pose. 
$ NITRATE OF SODA. 


' Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the resolution which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. The 
resolution (S. Res. 461) was read, considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture is directed to advise the 
Senate as soon as possible as to the cost of the nitrate of soda now being 
distributed by the Agricultural Department to the farmers; including 
the original cost of the soda per ton shipside Chile, the cost of ocean 
transportation per ton; an itemized statement of what other costs were 
included in its final delivery to the Ordnance Department ; the price paid 
the Ordnance Department per ton ; and an itemized statement of the cost 
included in the handling, shipping, and distribution to the farmers ; also, 
the present price per ton of soda shipside Chile and the cost of delivery 
at the ports of America. 


t OIL AND GAS LANDS— CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
TMr. Reen] has stated that he gave notice that he would at the 
close of morning business address the Senate with regard to 
the constitution of the proposed league of nations, or a matter of 
that substance. It has been understood, however, for several 
days that, owing to the legislative situation, during the morning 
hour, after the routine morning business was completed, the 
Senate would devote its time to the consideration of the con- 
ference report on what is known as the general mineral releasing 
pill. That understanding has been violated ever since that re- 
port has been before the Senate. Such action has been in ac- 
cordance with our antiquated rules, I will admit; but, whether 
it is in accordance with the rules or not it is an outrage upon the 
country, and it is bringing into greater contempt the legislative 
efforts of the Senate. 

On the 18th of this month, on behalf of the conference com- 
mittee, I presented to the Senate the conference report em- 
bodying the agreement between the House of Representatives 
and this body with regard to legislation considered so vital by 
the President of the United States that some four years ago 
he urged upon Congress the necessity of passing legislation of 
this character. He has found it necessary time and time again 
to urge upon Congress in his messages to enact this important 
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legislation for the benefit of the country. The two bodies of 
Congress have been striving for six years to reach an agreement. 
This body has three times passed a bill on this subject and the 
other body has three times passed a bill; but this is the first time 
the two bodies have reached an agreement. 

I can not permit myself, as chairman of the committee of con- 
ference on the part of the Senate, to stand idly by and see the 
wishes of the Senate, of the House, and of the people of this 
country trampled on because rules made when Senators had 
respect for their privileges still exist in this body. Think of the 
absurdity of having great measures for determination before the 
Senate, with only eight or nine days left of the session, and 
Senators standing here talking for hours on some subject that 
is not under consideration by this body. 

On the 18th of this month I had the conference report printed 
in the Rxconb, so that Senators might read and consider it; on 
the 19th of this month, during the morning hour, the Senate 
Saw fit to consider the conference report and brought it forward; 
but it had hardly reached the floor when the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] proceeded to discuss 
the league of nations until the hour of 2 o'clock arrived, and, 
under our system of procedure, at the hour of 2 o'clock, ap- 
propriation bills being given precedence, the conference report 
which was supposed to be under discussion—an agreement of the 
two Houses—was cast aside, and the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill took its place. Even when that bill 
was before the Senate for consideration the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Washington still continued to discuss the league of 
nations. 

Again, on the next day, the 20th of February, performing my 
duty as the chairman of the managers of the conference on the 
part of the Senate, I again suggested to the Senate that. it 
should take up for consideration the conference report on this 
general mineral leasing bill during the morning hour, knowing 
that at 2 o'clock the unfinished business would again come along 
and displace it from further consideration. On the next day, 
February 21, yesterday, another distinguished Senator on the 
other side of the Chamber, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bora], 
aided in the determination of this vital question by discussing 
the preposed league of nations until within 10 minutes of 2 
o'clock, and consideration during those 10 minutes was taken up 
by the distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who has 
kept on tap a speech to use whenever there is any time that 
might be available for the consideration of the conference re- 
port. He proceeded to speak on yesterday, and when the hour 
of 2 o'clock arrived and another bill was brought up he discon- 
tinued his speech. He has discontinued that speech every time 
any other Senator wanted him to discontinue it and when there 
could not be a vote on the conference report on the mineral 
leasing bill. 

I intend to relieve myself of this responsibility. The Senate 
is either going to consider this conference report seriously or 
it is going to vote not to do so. Whenever the Senate votes not 
to do so I am willing to abide by that decision, but I do not 
intend to stand here and see one or two Senators contravene the 
will, or what may be the will, of the majority of the Senate. 

I am serving notice now that I am going to move, when the 
hour of 2 o’clock arrives, to take up the conference report and 
continue its consideration. Then, if Senators see fit to discuss 
some other subject, at least when they get through we will 
have the report before the Senate. As it is now, when we only 
have the morning hour each day, Senators speak continuously 
until 2 o'clock, and then the consideration of the conference 
report terminates. 

I am simply stating this because I want to urge the Senate 
to assist me in making this report the unfinished business, so 
that we may determine it one way or the other. Of course, if 
matters of far greater importance come on, I know what the 
Senate will do. They will take up these matters of greater 
importance. But if there is a filibuster against this matter, if 
two or three Senators are trying to defeat this measure by 
preventing it from coming to a vote, why, let that be demon- 
strated. It wili not take them long to demonstrate it. 

Oh, I admit that it is entirely according to the rules of the 
game for a gentleman to filibuster on the floor of the Senate. 
It is a privilege that you can not question. It has been done 
time and time again by all the Members of the Senate, I be- 
lieve; yet it is the duty of those having charge of a bill to 
make those who see fit to utilize that power do it openly before 
the country, and not do it under cover. I want them to come 
out and say so, and if they do not come out and say so, I 
want their actions to confess to the country that they, by rea- 
son of the privilege they have to stand on this floor and talk 
without end, are going to defeat the will of Congress by virtue 
of that privilege. 
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Here is a measure that substantially in this form has passed 
the Senate three times and the House three times. Here is a 
conference report that was approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 232 to 109. I am satisfied that two- 
thirds of the Members of this body, if given a chance to vote 
at this minute, would vote to approve that conference report. 
I believe there are Senators here who are attempting to de- 
feat the right of the Senate to vote on this conference report, 
and, so believing, 1 am going to force them into the open, if 
the Senate will stand by me in this matter. 
the part of two or three men can be exerted to the end of pre- 
venting this body from agreeing on the report of one of its 
committees or disagreeing to the report of one of its commit- 
tees, then let the world know it, and do not let those who are 
not responsible for the failure of legislation have to bear the 
burden of that failure. I want to tell you that if the report 
of this committee, which was appointed by this body, is not 
considered and this bill fails by reason of it, those who are re- 
sponsible for it will have a burden to bear which is possibly far 
greater than they at present realize. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Senator state of what great importance this very measure which 
he has under consideration is to the great West. Our resources 
have been tied up for 15 years. We can not get any develop- 
ment whatever; and is it possible that the time of the Senate is 
to be frittered away on matters that are not before the Senate 
when this great measure has been agreed upon after six years 
of discussion upon each side of the Chamber? 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President, great as is the value of this 
matter to the western country, I say that it is of more value to 
the consumers of this country than it is to the development of 
the West. 

Mr, KNOX. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield 

Mr. KNOX, I should like to inquire of the Senator if he is 
„Willing to state to the Senate which is of the greater importance, 
the oil-leasing bill or a project to revolutionize the entire political 
system of the world? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there is not any question but 
that these great matters that are now pending in Europe are of 
more importance than any legislation that this body now has 
before it, or ever had before it; and yet it does not seem neces- 
sary that this body should cease to function by reason of matters 
that will take four or five or several months to terminate over 
there. It does not seem that that is essential. We have about 
eight days more in which to legislate in this body before this 
Congress comes to an end, and the question is as to whether or 
not the opinions and voices of these Senators with regard to 
something that may terminate six or seven months from now 
are of more value than the performance of the duties that they 
should perform in this body. 

I do. not know whether or not the chief duty of the Senator 
from Lennsylvania is to speak on this floor. I have no doubt 
that his advice and his opinion will be of great help to the body 
over there that is preparing this treaty with our enemies; but he 
has other forums in which he may spenk on that matter. He 
has other times in which he can speak on that matter. We 
have eight days more in which to perform the duties that have 
been imposed upon us by the people of this country. Whenever 
a treaty comes to this body, then the Senator from Pennsylvania 
will discuss it directly and in a manner that will have its effect. 
The Senate of the United States, as a Senate, has nothing to do 
with the negotiations that are now going on in Europe. As an 
individual, every citizen has a right to be interested in them, 
but no Senator has any more rights or privileges with regard to 
the discussions going on in Europe than the most lowly private 
citizen in this country. He has no more right to utilize the 
time of this body in speaking with regard to those subjects than 
if we should open the doors here and invite the public in to use 
this as a public forum. There is no comparison between the im- 
portance of the two matters; but one of them is here before this 
body for a vote and the other is not-here, and will not be here 
for months to come. 

Now, I want to say something in regard to the importance of 
this bill as not dealing with the West. I know that those who 
have opposed this bill are doing it upon the theory that it is a 
bencfit to the West. Let me tell you that the defeat of this 
bill is of more value to the Standard Oil Co. than any piece 
of legislation which could be enacted on this floor. Those men 
who are constantly crying that this bill is in the interest of the 
Standard Oil Co. would know, if they gave the matter any 
consideration at all, that they are working either voluntarily 
or involuntarily for the Standard Oil Co. The Standard Oil 
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Co, own thousands and hundreds of thousands of acres of lands 
in Texas. They own title to hundreds of thousands of acres 
throughout the United States. They have patents to their land. 
They have a monopoly, to a certain extent, of the great existing 
oil fields of this country. All possible competition to that great 
concern is barred so long as those 6,000,000 acres of supposed 
oll lands are tied up and prevented from being put to use. 

Ah, yes; they come in here and they say, “ You want to help 
the Standard Oil Co.” The Standard Oil Co., with the power of 
their money, have bought in Texas, in Kansas, and throughout 
this country private lands that will furnish them all the oil 
that they will need for years and years to come; and where is 
the competition coming from? 

We have asked in this bill that one man be allowed to take 
by lease one oil claim. We have placed in this bill every 
clause that could be conceived of to distribute this oil throughs, 
out and among the people. It is protected against monopoly in 
every particular. It is drastic in its provisions ggainst mo- 
nopoly. Has anyone fought those provisions? Does anyone 
criticize the provisions covering monopoly? I tell you that 
when you see the distinguished Senator from Utah fighting the 
bill because he does not approve of a leasing system, and the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin fighting the bill because 
it is not enough of a leasing system, you have a combination 
that requires consideration, 

The Senator from Utah contends, and has contended before 


the committee all of the time, that there are too many provi- 


sions for Government control thrown around this thing, so that 
they will embarrass the operation of it; it is a danger; it 
was the ruination of the leasing bill in Alaska, so it has been 
said on the floor of the Senate; while, on the other hand, the 
distinguished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] attacks 
the bill on the ground that it is not sufficiently drastic. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it or is it not true that under the pro- 
visions of this bill the mineral lands will enter into private 
ownership; and is it not possible for Rockefeller and for the 
Standard Oil Co. to get the balance of the land which the Goy- 
ernment Dow owns? 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President, I will answer that directly, 
without going any further, by saying “no.” It is provided in 
this bill that no individual or corporation shall acquire, either 
directly or indirectly, an interest in more than 1,280 acres of 
land. Does that answer the Senator from North Dakota? I 
knew that the Senator from North Dakota knew nothing with 
regard to the provisions of this bill. I knew that the only in- 
formation he ever had with regard to this bill was the letter ho 
put in the Recorp the other day from Mr. Gifford Pinchot. Now, 
let me tell you how reliable the information of Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot is. Listen to this, please. Here is a part of his letter, 
Here is what Mr. Pinchot said: 

As to oll and gas discovered in the future, it compels the Government 
to give absolute patents to the discoverer, leaving a small area adjacent 
to the lands so patented to be leased to others, 

That is his statement. Let me tell you how true that is. He 
Says it gives title by patent to the discoverer, does he not? And 
you would understand that it gave him a patent to everything 
he discovered, would you not? Is not that the idea that Mr. 
Pinchot intended to convey? As a matter of fact, under the bill 
which lies befere us, he only gets patent to one-fourth of the 
oil land he discovers. The other three-fourths is subject to lease 
by the Government. Mr. Pinchot says that a little land, a small 
quantity of lund adjacent, is subject to lease. There is three 
times as much land subject to lease under this bill as there is 
subject to patent to the discoverer. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator an- 
other question right there? 

Mr. PITTMAN, Yes, sir, 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not true that if these lands can not be 
leased, they will enter into private ownership, and that that 
will be the ultimate result—that they will all pass into private 
ownership?“ 

Mr. PITTMAN. If they are not leased? 

Mr, GRONNA. Les. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then they remain Government property, as 
they have remained for nine years, because there is no law by 
which they can go into private ownership. 

Mr. GRONNA, Yes; but I used the word “ ultimately.“ 

Mr. PITTMAN. Ultimately? | 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; ultimately; I agree with the Senator. 
Ultimately, after the absurdity of this Pinchotism has pene- 
trated the consideration of men who personally know nothing 
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about it, the whole foolish thing will be wiped into the waste- 
basket. 

I want to say to you that constantly you are trying to regu- 
late the laws of nature by legislation. You are trying to make 
men discover oil who know nothing about oil. You are trying 
to make men develop oil who never developed oil. You are try- 
ing to create out of a mining engineer a prospector; you are 
trying to make a mining expert out of a farmer; you are try- 
ing to make a farmer out of a miner, all the way through. You 
are trying to take your beautiful dreams and improve upon na- 
ture. We have been compelled to accept this legislation. I 
want to say that as far as I am personally concerned, it is 
simply the best that I could get. We have surrendered, I want 
to say to you, nearly every foot of ground to those people who 
believe in what you call the leasing system of minerals. There 
is not any question about that. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not find any fault with 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada for calling attention to 
the fact that I may not understand the provisions of his bill; 
but if the Senator from Nevada has given this matter as much 
attention as he states, he will know that I have had bills pend- 
ing before his committee since he became a Senator, and in fact 
long before he came to this body, which I believe contain pro- 
visions that would be more beneficial to his own country, and 
certainly more beneficial to the entire country. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have always listened before the committee 
with a great deal of interest to the Senator, and I have found 
that when the Senator was moved by reason, rather than by 
impulses, you could follow him quite often; but when the Sena- 
tor will take a letter like this one and place it in the RECORD 
= r description of his views of the bill, how can one account 

‘or it? 

Now, another thing. Let me read from that same letter. I 
have just read a glaring misstatement from the letter and now 
I will read another glaring misstatement. 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator do me the justice to read 
what I said in the brief statement I made, in which I said I do 
not believe in locking up these minerals from the use of the 
public? Will the Senator be kind enough to do me the justice 
to read that? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will admit the Senator does not believe in 
it, and he said so. Let me read another beautiful statement 
from Mr. Pinchot. He had already, as I said, made a glaring 
misstatement in regard to the land that was patented. Listen 
to this. He says: 

The bill under discussion abolishes this system of classification by 
value and returns to sale at the old nominal prices, with competitive 
bidding above the minimum, a device easily workable by bidders to 
depress the price to the minimum. 

He knows that in this bill there is a provision that no man 
who owns 2,560 acres of coal land, or who is interested in 2,560 
acres of coal, either directly or indirectly, may become a bidder 
at that sale. He knows that the prior right is reserved to the 
Secretary of the Interior to refuse any and all bids that he con- 
siders unfair to the Government. 

You have got to assume that the Secretary of the Interior is 
going to be dishonest before you could sustain the charges made 
by Mr. Pinchot. If the Secretary of the Interior is dishonest, 
then the grant of power to him to execute the leases under this 
bill can be utilized for the same fraudulent purposes. 

I want to say to you now that there will not be oil enough in 
this country to supply domestic needs and the requirements of 
the Navy and of our great commercial fleet, unless some provi- 
sion is made by Congress for the discovery and development of 
additional oil fields in this country. And what is your plan? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour having expired, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 14746) making appropriations 
for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The important part of this bill is the provi- 
sion looking to the discovery of new oil fields. That was the 
purpose of the act. The Standard Oil Co. already owns under 
patents sufficient oil to satisfy its needs. It is the thousands 
of other prospectors in this country, it is the independents, whom 
you want to draw into this field of enterprise. Now, what is 
your plan? What is your plan of developing oil fields, of dis- 
covering oil fields? Do you think for one moment that the Gov- 
ernment to-day owns an oil field? If it did, why does it not set 
it aside for the Navy? When their experts came before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs in regard to naval reserves they 
asked us to set aside 6,000,000 acres of oil lands described by 


geologists. Why do you not set aside 100,000 acres of that for 
Navy and develop it. They said, “Because we do not know 
whether there is oil there or not. It will cost us $50,000 a well 
to find out whether there is oil, and we may sink 100 wells and 
never find it.” Yet 6,000,000 acres of that land that the Goy- 
ernment itself is afraid to prospect has been withdrawn from 
entry for nearly nine years. What is your plan for developing it? 
Have you got any? 

Yet when these two Houses agree on a plan of development 
we have one man write a letter here, a letter that was written 
before the conference report was agreed to, before he knew what 
it contained, and you put that in the Recorp as advice for legis- 
lation to this body. In his letter he states that the House biil 
is fairly good, that the Senate bill is abominable, and at the 
time he wrote that letter there had been no agreement as to 
which bill would be sustained, That is the character of advice 
he offered. 

I say to you this Congress has worked untiringly through its 
committees in attempting to devise a fair plan for the discovery 
of new oil fields, for the development of the so-called 6,000,000 
acres of oil land. After six long years we have agreed on this 
plan, which is partial title and partial leasing. They allow a 
man to take a prospecting permit on the public land of not to 
exceed 1,280 acres, 640 acres if it is within 10 miles of a known 
oil well, or 2,560 acres if it is over 10 miles from a known oil 
well. He is required to develop that. He is required to expend 
his own money, his own time. If he makes a failure, he gets 
nothing. If he makes a discovery, the people of this country 
are enriched by additional oil supplies and a new competitor has 
been found for the Standard Oil Co. 

The Standard Oil Co. will acquire that oil? Yes; but for 
one-fourth that the man gets a patent to there are three-fourths 
that the Government leases and keeps under control forever 
through the leasing system. 

That only applies to discoveries, mind you. That only ap- 
plies to something that the Government has not got. When 
you get down to the known oil fields, this straight leasing sys- 
tem and nothing but the leasing system, with perpetual Govern- 
ment control, continues to exist under this bill, 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator how many oil wells 
the Standard Oil Co. is operating now, or the volume of it, in 
barrels? 

Mr. PITTMAN. There are hundreds of millions of barrels. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not true that the Standard Oil Co. is 
not operating any; that the mining of oil is done by individuals; 
that it goes inte the hands of the Standard Oil Co. after it has 
been mined; that it goes into their pipe lines and into their 
refineries? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is not true, Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. It is true. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let me tell you where you are wrong. The 
Standard Oil Co. has abundant subsidiary companies. In every 
great field that is discovered the Standard Oil Co. has its 
subsidiary operating companies that it puts into those fields. 
Those companies acquire the land and the Standard Oil Co. 
acquires the oil. We know that to be a fact. The Senator is 
simply in error in regard to that. If the Senator was right 
then a great many of the arguments which have been made that 
the Standard Oil Co. will be benefited by this bill by acquiring 
title on the naval reserve will fail. It is not true; but if there 
is anything against this bill I want those who know it to say 
so, and not waste their time placing in the Reconp letters that 
are palpably on their face the production of either an insane 
man or an inefficient one. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator has been discussing ofl. How 
about coal? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] 
says to me that we have discussed the coal situation very clearly. 
But what is the particular question the Senator wants to know 
in regard to the legislation on coal? 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator has discussed the oil question. 
I will now ask him what about the provision in the bill in refer- 
ence to coal? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The bill provides that any citizen of the 
United States may acquire either by purchase or by lease not to 
exceed 2,560 acres of coal land. That is the provision. Now, if 
it is acquired under lease it is acquired under the general provi- 
sions of the bill. Ifit is acquired by purchase he must designate 
the tract of land, and it must be advertised and published and 
put up to public competition. After the price and value have 
been fixed by competitive bidding, then the Secretary of the 
Interior decides whether he will accept any of the bids or not. 
If the Secretary of the Interior is honest, then the Government 
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will get the full price of the coal land. But Mr. Pinchot says it 
will not buy coal lands becatse people would rather lease them. 
That is his statement in this letter. But if they do buy it, then 
it is on a value determined by competitive bidding, and even 
after the price fixed by competitive bidding the Secretary of the 
Interior can say, “I do not consider that fair to the Govern- 
ment and I will not take it.“ It all depends on the honesty of 
your administrative officers, both as to the leasing provisions and 
as to the sale provisions. 

But that is not all. Mind you, there is not a stockholder in 
one of the big coal companies in this country who can acquire a 
lease or title to a foot of coal land under this bill. Did you 
realize that? There is not a man who is interested as a stock- 
holder in any other corporation or as an individual in any other 
coal in the country in excess of 2,560 acres of land who can 
become a lessee or a purchaser under this bill. Where does your 
monopoly come from? How can you possibly monopolize 40,000,- 
000 acres of coal land under such a provision? I tell you the 
object of the bill is to fight the monopoly. The anthracite coal 
monopoly to-day has its coal; the Standard Oil Co. and the 
Dutch Shell Co., the great oil companies of this country, have 
their coal. This bill is intended to furnish competition to those 
great companies, and I regret that you gentlemen, whom I know 
to be sincere, are led into the support of those great companies 
by words and assertions that have no foundation whatever. 

Mr, President, I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the conference report on Senate bill No. 2812. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am indeed sorry if the fact I 
gave notice that I desired to invite the attention of the Senate 
to-day to a great question of first importance should have been 
taken by my very good friend, the Senator from Nevada, as an 
attempt to obstruct the passage of the bill he so earnestly advo- 
cates. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let me assure the Senator that whatever I 
said that might have conveyed that meaning was not intended 
by me. I am quite sure the Senator has no intention of filibus- 
tering. He has no opposition that I know of to the bill. 

Mr. REED. On the contrary, Mr. President, without knowing 
a great deal about the bill, because it is vouched for by the Sen- 
ator and by two or three other western Senators, I had intended 
to give it my support. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri will 
proceed, 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ventured to ask and now venture 
to again ask the indulgence of the Senate to the great measure 
now challenging the attention of the world. By way of pre- 
liminary, perhaps by way of excuse for taking the time of the 
Senate when we are in the closing hours of a session, I might 
say a word called out by a remark of the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrraran]. I think I heard him say in effect to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] “ that the league of nations now 
in process of formation is no part of the business of the Senate 
and will not be until it is brought here in the form of a treaty; 
that it is no more a part of the business of any Member of the 
Senate than it is of the humblest man in the Nation.” 

In one sense that is true, for all that may transpire in the 
making of this league of nations affects the humblest man in the 
Nation. It affects him because it affects his country, and any- 
thing that affects his country is his business. He is yet the 
sovereign, and for that humblest man, that sovereign with the 
pick and the shovel, or that sovereign back of his bank counter 
with his dollars, or that sovereign who is a student, or that sov- 
ereign who follows the plow—for all of them I have to say they 
have the right to think, to question, and to speak when it is pro- 
posed in any manner to change the structure of their Govern- 
ment. This is their country, this is their Government, this is 
their Constitution; and the humblest man is as great as is the 
greatest of the land. Each is an uncrowned king, and each has 
yet the right to think and speak. 

But, sir, the Senate does have a peculiar responsibility, and 
that responsibility does not begin at such time as an instrument 
may be laid here before us, all complete, for if we wait until 
that time we may be guilty of a kind of laches which would at 
least place us in the position of having failed to speak when we 
should speak. 

Mr. President, upon that let me read you a very significant 
statement—a statement which I think challenges us now, before 
the thing is done, to speak out clearly lest the thing be done. I 
read: 

The President is made to approach that body— 


The Senate— 


as E servant conferring with his master, and, of course, deferring to his 
master. 


This was written sometime ago, as you will observe. 


His only power of compelling compliance on the part of the Senate 
lies in his initiative in eeotation which affords him a chance to get 
the country into such ete so pledged in the view of the world to 
certain courses of acticn, that the Senate hesitates to bring about the 
appearance of dishonor which would follow its refusal to ratify the rash 
promises or to support the indiscreet threats of the Department of State. 

Congressional Government, printed in 1900; Woodrow Wilson, 
its distinguished author. 

It therefore seems to me at such a time as this no padlock 
should be put upon the tongue of any man charged with a high 
responsibility; but now, before the evil has been accomplished, 
we should advise the world of what the evil is, if there be evil. 
If, on the other hand, this instrument be filled with good, if, as 
some men have claimed, it is the greatest thing since Christ 
was born, not even excluding the passion of the crucifixion 
when the Saviour died for all mankind, then the more of light, 
the more of glory, the more of examination, the better will the 
shining gold appear. The more of virtue in the instrument, the 
more it is exposed to the full view of all the world, the more 
the world will love it. Only the wicked seek the shadows of 
the night. Only the thing that can not bear investigation shrinks 
from the test of the forum, from the caldron of debate. 

Mr. President, with those preliminary remarks and with one 
further observation I shall proceed to a consideration of the 
matter in chief. That observation is this: I shall not try to 
entertain the Senate; I shall not try to entertain these galleries, 
I am interested, if I can, in bringing together the various phases 
and clauses of this proposed constitution of a league of nations 
and of exposing to view the real meaning of the document. 

Let me say further by way of preliminary that it is the most 
remarkably obscure instrument I have ever read. It does not 
even possess the clarity of thought and expression that you find 
in Mr. House's book Philip Drew, Making no pretense to the 
ability of condensation, I think any man might say that he can 
put this instrument into perfectly clear and lucid expression 
with one-fifth of the words employed. It is because of this re- 
markable construction and obscurity that it is-necessary to ask 
you to follow with great care and at a painful waste of time the 
language of this deed of power. Two or three propositions I 
wish to lay down, and then I shall come to an analysis of the 
document itself. 

Mr. President, shall we surrender with the pen what Wash- 
ington gained by his sword? 

Shall we repudiate the nationalism under which we have be- 
come the first people of the earth for the doubtful experiment 
of internationalism? 

Shall we make our Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people a Government partly by the people and 
partly by kings and emperors? t 

The answer to these questions is involved in the acceptance 
< rejection of the proposed constitution of the league of na- 
tions. 

The hour is big with the fate of the world. The consequences 
flowing from the steps threatened to be taken must inevitably 
affect all peoples, nations, and tongues of the living. They may 
concern the destiny of the shadowy races yet unborn. They are 
undoubtedly fraught with the gravest consequences to our be- 
loved country. A situation so tragic demands the attention of 
every loyal citizen of the Republic. 

America entered this war a complete sovereign. She acknowl- 
edged no master; she was arbiter of her own destiny. A victor 
in the war, shall she nevertheless emerge a mere constituent 
state of a league dominated by European monarchs and Asiatic 
despots? Shall her nationalism be stricken down and for !t 
substituted an internationalism? Shall our independent democ- 
racy come under the control, either in whole or in part, of 
foreign monarchs or of foreign Bolsheyiki? We can not escape 
these questions if we will but learn the truth of what is con- 
cealed within the four corners of the proposed international 
league. 

A few weeks ago I ventured to state in a speech that the 
proposed league would: 

(a) Abrogate the Monroe doctrine. 

(b) Surrender in part our sovereignty. 

(c) Involve us in the conflicts of the world. ; 

(d) Compel us to contribute to an international force, which 
might in certain exigencies be used against us. 

(e) Submit matters vital to the United States to a tribunal 
the majority of which would be composed of foreigners. 

At once there arose an indignant protest. Members of Con- 
gress and many important members of the press declared that 
no such proposition would ever be found in the league when 
once its terms were made known. They insisted with indigna- 
tion that the attack upon the league was prejudiced and unfair, 
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because the plan of no such league was in contemplation: Sen- 
ators sitting within the sound of my voice know that I have had 
such conversations with them. 

I now affirm, and shall undertake to show, that the text of the 
league constitution as submitted embraces every evil I predicted, 
and that it carries us into many other iniquities to which I shall 
call attention, 

In order to understand the questions involved it is necessary 
to study the composition of the league of nations. That study 
will speedily demonstrate five things. I am asking the Senate 
now to hold this in their minds as we proceed: 

First. That the control of the league from the first will 
inevitably be in European and Asiatic nations, having many 
interests in common and who may have common antagonisms 
against us. 

Second. The British Empire will, in all probability, consti- 
tute the controlling influence of the league. 

Third. If at any time England shall lose control, the Ger- 


manic powers will be likely to succeed to her position of | 


dominance. 

Fourth. There is in the baekground the menace of world 
Bolshevism. Indeed, that monster is the most earnest advocate 
of internationalism. Its fangs are plainly visible in the consti- 
tution of the league. 

Fifth. Whoever controls the league will control the world. 

The members of the league are known as the “ high contract- 
ing parties.” At present these are, so far as disclosed, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and the United States. It is 
provided that they may also include (a) other States permitted 
to sign when the league is formed, a list of these States being 
made up; (b) those named in a secret protocol as States to be 
invited. What those States are we are not advised. (c) Any 
self-governing countries, including—get the language—domin- 
ions and colonies, that may be admitted by a two-thirds vote. 

DELEGATES. 


The action of the members is to be effected through a body 


composed of delegates of the members. Each member has but } 


one vote, Dut may have three delegates. So let me pause to 
mark it. 

Contrary to certain newspaper reports which have been sent 
out from time to time, the United States of America will have 
one vote, and only one vote, in this league. The smallest na- 
tion admitted and the smallest independent colony admitted 


will have a vote equal to the vote of the United States of 


America. 
CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE. 


T come now to discuss the question of who will control this 
Jeague. At present, of the known signatories, are the British 
Empire, an empire; Italy, a monarchy; Japan, a monarchy or 
despotism; France, a republic; the United States, a republic. 
Thus the league will be compesed of three monarchies and two 
republics. Who will control it, I ask again? 

It must not be forgotten that France is under immeasurable 
obligations to Great Britain of money and of gratitude. She is 
always bound to rely upon Great Britain for assistance, for 
shipping, money, and protection. The British Empire holds 
the key to the Mediterranean, The Mediterranean is vital to 
France. Upon the army and navy of the British Empire 
France is, and always must be, dependent against the great 
Germanie people, whether they exist as republics or as empires. 

This menace, Senators, has been present for 2,000 years. The 
soil of Alsace-Lorraine was watered with the blood of contend- 
ing Gaul and Teuton before Christ was born, and every century 
since the red stain has been renewed. 

France knows that a combination between the Germanic 
powers and the British Empire would mean her annihilation. 
She also knows that such a fate could not be prevented by the 
United States. 

Italy and France are so similarly situated that, for the pur- 
poses of this argument, what has been said of one may be ap- 
plied to the other. England, France, and Italy are bound 
together by geographical contiguity and by many common in- 
terests in which the United States is not concerned and whieh 
may even be antagonistic to us. 

Japan has for many years been the close ally of Great Britain, 
and is held to her by a secret treaty of alliance. At the same 
time she has been in a state of irritation against us so acute as 
to cause grave fears of war. So delicate has been the situa- 
tion that in recent years—very recent years—our Secretary of 
State made a trip to California to persuade her authorities not 
to irritate Japan by insisting upon the right of California as 
a sovereign State to determine the rights of Japanese sub- 
jects residing within her borders. I said then, and I say now, 


re the performance was not to the credit of the United 
tates. 5 

It thus appears that if the original organization of the league 
is limited to the five known members, namely, the British 
Empire, France, Italy, Japan, and the United States, in any 
controversy there will be the votes of four aliens against the 
single vote of the United States. The interests of these four 
aliens are especially in the Eastern Hemisphere, and they are, 


as I have undertaken to show, united by treaties and common 
| interests. Clearly the United States is from the first at a 


disadvantage. 

At this point I want to read the words that fell from tha 
dead Washington, which were read to you this morning. He 
said: 

Europe has a set of primary interests, whieh to us haye none or a 
very remote relation. Hence, she must be engaged in frequent contro- 
versies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns, 
Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, b 
artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the or 
nary combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities, = 

. * . * * „ 0 s- 


It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliance with any 
portion of the foreign world. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LEAGUE, 

I will proceed now to discuss the additions to the league. 
What nations are named in the secret protocol as eligible we 
do not know. Perhaps Mr. House will later inform us, for 
that unofficial American appears te be the principal representa- 
tive of America, save the President. Neither do we know 
whether any or all of those named in the secret protocol will 
join the league. We do know—and get this, please—that at 
any time by a two-thirds vote any State or dominion or colony. 
can be admitted, and when they are admitted they shall each 
have one vote, each having a vote equal to that of the United 
States. The power, therefore, which now controls may at any, 
time inerease its dominance by admitting enly such self-govern- 
ing countries, dominions, or colonies as will best suit its pur- 
poses and perpetuate its control. 

Nearly all of us have had some experience in polities. All of 
us knew that if you can control the primary organization— 
and the primary organization determines who is to come in 
afterwards—having control of the primary organization, you 
can hold control forever. So here primary control is such that 
it can continue to control by letting in or keeping out whomso- 
ever it pleases. It is not difficult to tell how the power will be 


BDOMINIONS AND COLONIES. 


This question was so ably discussed by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram] on yesterday that I hesitate to enter upon 
it. I was, however, surprised to find one of our keenest Sena- 
tors had placed a different construction on the language. I 
am glad the Senator from Idaho put into the Rxconn the quota- 
tion from the London Times, which I venture to repeat: 

The project, if not the same as that outlined by Gen. Smuts, is like it 
as its brother. “ It is a cause for legitimate pride to recognize 
in the covenant so much of the work ef m © © © It is 
again a source of legitimate pride to en that article 19 in the 
covenant might almost be taken as an exposition of the principles ani- 
mating the relations of Great Britain with India and the dominions. 

That the deminions are in this document recognized as nations before 
82 iz alse @ fact of profound significance in the history of t 
r . 

As for me, there never has been any doubt of the language. 
Attend, please. The provision is contained in artiele 7. The 
admission of the dominions and colonies is most significant and 
indicates that Great Britain is “on the job.” Whether all domin- 
ions and all colonies may be admitted, or whether only self- 
governing colonies and self-governing dominions are eligible may. 
be a matter of debate, for the language is: 

Art. 7. Admission to the — — Shall be limited to fully 
self-governing countries, including deminions and colonies. 

The phrase “including dominions and colonies” is meaning- 
less unless the following are fully eligible: First, the Dominion 
of Canada; second, Australia; third, New Zealand; fourth, the 
Union of South Africa, formerly the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal, now possessing a government similar to that of 
Canada, with Gen. Botha as premier. The plan adopted then is 
that the league may be so constituted that the British Empire 
will have 5 votes against 1 vote by the United States. 

Senators, I challenge your thought to this matter; I appeal 
for a candid judgment upen it—not for that biased kind of 
judgment we so often bring to questions of minor importance. 
I say that under the terms of this instrument the self-governing 
British colonies and dominions can be admitted, and, when 
admitted, each will have a vote the equal of the vote of the 
United States. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 
Mr. REED. I yield for a question. 


Mr. GORE. I simply desire to observe that Australia has 
fewer people than the State of New York by 2,000,000, and 
Australia has less people than Pennsylvania or Illinois. 

Mr. REED. Whether Great Britain, France, and Italy have at 
present other colonies which may be called “ self-governing,” 
it is clear that nations, having many colonies, can quickly 
qualify any of them by granting the necessary degree of au- 
tonomy. Possibly Japan could in like manner increase its vote 
by qualifying Korea and some other possessions. I do not stop 
to inquire. 


SELF-GOVERNING COUNTRIES—WHAT KIND ARE ELIGIBLE. 


I come now to consider the character of countries which may 
be admitted. The phrase is: 

Admission to the league of States * „ shall be limited to fully 

self-governing countries, including dominions and colonies. 
» If we make the phrase read, as we must, if we limit the colo- 
nies and dominions to those that are self-governing—and to do 
otherwise would be to admit all the colonies, an absurd result— 
then the language would be “ admission to the league of States 
shall be limited to the fully self-governing States, including 
fully self-governing colonies. Plainly, if Canada and Australia 
and New Zealand are fully self-governing colonies, then Persia, 
now self-governing in the sense indicated, yet completely under 
the control of Great Britain, could be admitted. 

What of Egypt and India? What of the other colonies and 
dependent States? What of those States included within 
“ spheres of influence?” How nearly will Japan come to voting 
China? 

The foregoing commentaries make it plain that the league 
as originally organized will (a) be in all probability dominated 
by Great Britain; (b) this primary control will enable her to 
maintain her control by regulating new membership; (c) her 
right to vote her colonies and dominions gives her an immense 
advantage; (d) from the first, and at all times, European and 
Asiatic influences will predominate over the United States; (e) 
assuming that no general revolution takes place in the imme- 
diate future, it is clear that from its inception monarchies will 
largely outnumber the republics. If, however, the Bolshevists, 
Socialists, and internationalists shall succeed in gaining control 
of a large number of countries, then that influence may become 
predominant and the league be brought within its complete 
control, or the forces referred to may combine with despotic 
powers against us, as the Bolshevists of Russia did with Ger- 
many against their allies, and thus work irrevocable hayoc. 


STATES HAVE EQUAL VOTES IN THE LEAGUE, 


T return to that theme. I read; I am not now going to give my 
comment, but the language of this instrument: 

Euch of the high contracting parties shall have one vote, but may not 
have more than three representatives. (Art. 2.) 

The high contracting parties embraces those who organize the 

league and who afterwards become members. That is my com- 
ment. That is made plain by the following. I quote: 
The action of the high contracting parties under the terms of this 
covenant shall be effected through the instrumentality of a meeting of a 
body of delegates held at stated intervals , (Art. 1.) For the 
2 of dealing with matters within the sphere of the league. 
Each of the high contracting parties shall have one vote, but may not 
have more than three representatives. (Art. 2.) 

Representatives of the high contracting ert and officers of the 
longue shall enjoy diplomatic immunities. (Art. 6.) 

A reading of all parts of the instrument makes it plain that 
the term “high contracting parties“ applies to all members. 
It therefore follows that the language of article 2, “ each of the 
high contracting parties shall haye one vote,” means that each 
State upon becoming a member of the league shall be entitled to 
cast one yote. 

Under the rule thus established the British self-governing 
colony of New Zealand has a vote equal to that of the United 
States; likewise Australia, Canada, and the Union of South 
Africa. Each would be able to cast a vote offsetting that of 
the United States. The same statement probably applies to such 
countries as Luxemburg; it certainly does apply to all of the 
smaller countries of Europe, even to such kingdoms as Monte- 
negro, with its population of less than a half million souls; 
Liberia, the Negro republic, with a population of between 
1,000,000 and 2,000,000, might be admitted, for, bear in mind, 
she is one of our gallant allies, having gone to a paper battle 
with Germany immediately after we signed a declaration of war. 

Now follow this: Germany and Austria can not be forever 
apart from this league, nor can Russia, unless we are to have a 
league that will compose one half the world and allow another 
league to be formed that will compose the other half, and then 
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allow the two leagues to fight it out for supremacy, and thus 
insure another world war. So we must consider them, If 
Germany and Austria and Russia are admitted, as they must 
ultimately be, then each of these countries will cast a vote equal 
to that of the United States; indeed, the four kingdoms of the 
German Empire and the five kingdoms of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire could all undoubtedly qualify. 

What has been said places it beyond dispute that, in every ques- 
tion that may arise, the representatives of European and Asiatic 
countries, principally monarchies, will constitute a majority of 
the league. Canada, the one great country of the Western Hem- 
isphere which might have natural geographical and economic 
interests with us is a part of the British Empire and as loyal to 
England as is the city of London. 

THE JURISDICTION OF THE LEAGUE. 

I come now to the question of the jurisdiction of the league, 
and I assert that a close study of the scheme of the league 
demonstrates that its powers arc almost unlimited. Every na- 
tion entering the league yields to its arbitrament and decision 
all controversies with other countries, even though they involve 
the national honor or the national life. There is no exception. 
I am going to repeat that, for I want to burn it into the brain 
and heart of the American people, that every nation entering 
the league yields to its arbitrament and decision all controver- 
sies with other countries, even though they involve the national 
honor or the national life. 

Nay, more; so that I may be clearly understood, I assert 
that they yield this power of decision to a league—not to an 
arbitration, and not to an arbitration court, both of which 
are mentioned in this document—but, as I shall show, a decision 
in every instance can be forced by the league itself. 

This brings me to a sort of peculiar construction in this 
scheme—the executive council. We have the league, composed 
of the delegates of all of these States. Then there is erected 
an executive council, which has powers largely similar to or 
embracing those of the league. This executive council has also 
some powers that it really does not appear the league possesses, 
but I take it that a fair construction in the end would be that 
the executive council is the creature of the league. Nevertheless, 
we must consider it along with the league. 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 


The league is expressly authorized to create an executive 
council, which shall consist of representatives of the United 
States, the British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, and four 
other States, to be selected “by the body of delegates on such 
principles and in such manner as they think fit”; so that the 
other four additional members are to be selected by the body of 
delegates, who shall select such nations as they see fit, and 
select them in such manner as they see fit, without the let or 
hindrance or control of a single line of this instrument. I re- 
fer you to article 3 for the statement I have just made. 

To this executive council, which is a part of and the creature 
of the league, are assigned certain great powers, and to the 
league itself certain other great powers. Some of these powers 
will be found practically all-embracing. 

Any matter within— 

Get this language— 

Any matter within the sphere of action of the league or affecting the 
peace of the world may be dealt with at such meetings. 
That is, the meetings of the executive council. 

from article 3. Do you get it? 

Any matter * * + affecting the peace of the world. i 

Of course that means any matter which the members of the 
council, in their judgment, think affects the peace of the world. 
Any matter affecting the peace of the world may be dealt with 
by the executive council. 

Yesterday the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] quoted an 
expression from Macaulay, in which he declared that the actions 
of Frederick the Great in Europe had made black men fight on 
the coast of Coromandel and red men scalp each other by the 
Great Lakes of North America; so that actions that may be very 
small or that may be domestic in their nature, but which in the 
opinion of these nine autocrats—eight of them representing for- 
eign countries; seven of them, at least, representing Asiatic or 
European despotisms or monarchies—anything that in their 
opinion affects the peace of the world comes within their all- 
embracing jurisdiction. Let no man say I have misrepresented 
this. Let those who hesitate and doubt, scarcely believing that 
such a thing as this should be writ down in cold ink upon cold 
paper, read article 7. 

I quote again: 

No State shall be admitted to the league unless * * * it shall 


conform to such principles as may be prescribed by the league in regard 
to its naval and military forces and armaments. 


I have quoted 
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When we enter this league, we give to the league the right to 
say what the Army and Navy of the United States shall be. To 
this league, composed of Europeans and Asiatics, to this league, 
composed of the representatives of kings for the most part, we 
yield the sovereign right of the people of the United States and 
of the Congress of the United States to fix the size of our Army 
and our Navy. 

I read again: 

The executive council shall formulate plans for effecting such reduc- 
tion. The executive council shall also determine for the consideration 
and action of the several Governments— 

That is where they are trying to get around the Constitution— 
for the consideration and action of the several Governments what mili- 
tary equipment and armament ig fair and reasonable in proportion to 
the scale of forces laid down in the program of disarmament, and these 
Hmits, when adopted, shall not be exceeded without the permission of 
the executive council. É 

When once they have said to Uncle Sam: “ You shall have an 
Army of a certain size,” or “a militia of a certain character,” 
or “ vessels of a certain number,” we can not exceed that number 
without going to Europe and asking the gracious permission of 
eight gentlemen, six of whom probably can not speak our lan- 
guage and who have likely never set foot upon our shores! 

I have just read from article 8. Under that article the execu- 
tive council is authorized to present a scheme to limit and 
regulate the private manufacture of arms in all countries; so, 
before we can permit the manufacture of arms in the United 
States by private persons we shall have to get a license from 
these same eight foreign gentlemen; and they will give us that 
license or not give it as suits the interests of their own countries. 
Such is the history of the world. Such will be its history until 
men shall cease to be men. 

Each nation must report the condition of its industries adapted 
to warlike purposes, and a sort of international smelling com- 
mittee is instituted to find out what is being done. That you 
will find in articles 8 and 9. 

When you set up this league, when you subscribe to this abdi- 
cation of American sovereignty, you will have given to eight for- 
eign gentlemen the right to fix the size of the Army and Navy, 
to regulate the amount of ammunition and guns the American 
Nation can manufacture for itself, and also the amount which 
private citizens within this Republic can manufacture. 

Many Congressmen pay me the compliment of their attend- 
ance. They are standing up, and I wish they had seats; we 
ought to have some over here; but I say to these Members of 
the House: My poor remarks will be printed. I claim no merit 
for them, save that I have drawn together certain parts of this 
remarkable instrument; but Members of the House will find 
cited in the Recorp the language of the instrument to back 
every assertion I make, if they care to pay me the further com- 
pliment of an examination. 

Now, since they have limited our arms, our right to make 
them, the size of our Armies and our Navies, let us see what else 
they are empowered to do. Notice the language of articles 10 
and 11. I shall read them throughout: 


Article 10, 


The high contracting parties undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all States members of the league. In case of any such 
aggression— 

I pause at that. That makes us do what the Holy Alliance 
did—guarantee the maintenance of the States signing. It 
makes us agree to send our arms and our money to protect the 
borders and sustain from all outside attack the Government of 
every nation in this league, whether it be despotic or not. It 
means also that if any nation should go to the rescue of a people 
rising in rebellion to gain their liberty, that would be an outside 
attack, and we would be bound to enter the war against those 
who are in rebellion. 

Suppose, if you please, that Poland is erected into and recog- 
nized as a State. Suppose that a part of Russia lying adjacent 
to her, or a part of Austria, filled with patriots, loving repub- 
licanism and hating tyranny, should rise and should ask to be- 
come a part of Poland, and the Polish Army or the Polish people 
should go to their relief. That would be an outside interfer- 
ence; and it would then be the duty of the United States to 
march its Army to the defense of the monarch whose bloody 
hands had been upon the throats of an oppressed people. Sup- 
pose, sir, that Ireland were to rebel, and that some outside help 
were to be sent to Ireland. It would then be our duty, as guar- 
antors of Great Britain against outside attack, upon being or- 
dered by the league or by the council, immediately to attack 
the nation that had gone to the rescue of the Irish, who were 
seeking to establish their liberty. 

Suppose, sir, that at some future day Canada shall conclude 
that she wants a separate government or that she wants to be- 


come a part of the American Commonwealth and have herself 
welded into the body of our States. If we go to her help every 
other nation in the world which is a member of this league will 
be bound to make common cause against us and against the 
Canadians who dare to seek either a government of their own 
or to aspire to be a part of this country. 

We guarantee the territorial integrity of countries; and the 
executive council—not the Senate of the United States, not the 
House of Representatives, not the President, not all three com- 
bined—determine and advise upon the means by which—for the 
term is „advise —the obligations shall be fulfilled. This is 
an astounding sweep of power; a transfer of the power which 
Congress has always had, which eyen the President did not 
have, which the fathers of the Republic withheld from the 
Executive and placed in the control of the representatives of 
the people. That power is here vested in an executive council, 
eight members of which are foreign to the United States, and, 
I say again, six members of which do not speak the English 
language as their mother tongue, and six of which are at present 
representatives of kings, and spring from countries that prefer 
kings and monarchies to republics, 

I read on: 

In case of any such aggression— 

Iam reading from article 10, and notice the language— 

In case of any such aggression, or in case of any threat or danger of 
such aggression, the executive council shall advise upon the means by 
which the obligation shall be fulfilled. 

“Any threat or danger!” Why, sir, a cloud of dispute as big 
as a man’s hand may rise in the political horizon, and that 
could be construed into a threat or danger. A dispute with 
Mexico over an oil territory, a dispute with reference to the 
stealing of American cattle, a dispute with reference to shoot- 
ing across the line—all these would be threats or dangers; and 
instantly this body of non-English-speaking foreigners, living 
3,000 miles from here, could assume jurisdiction and could ad- 
vise upon the means by which the high contracting parties would 
preserve the territorial and political independence of Mexico! 

Read it, Senators. Do not read it like men who intend not to 
see; but read it, and may God give you the inspiration to read 
it, in the great white light that flows down from the soul of 
Washington upon the land he loved and dedicated to liberty. 

I read article 11: 

Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the 
high contracting parties or not, is hereby declared a matter of concern 
to the league, and the high contracting parties reserve the right to take 
any action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace 
of nations. 

What? Do you say this league is to interfere with matters 
outside its own members and that do not concern its own mem- 
bers? It is unbelievable that so monstrous a thing as that should 
be proposed; yet it is here plainly written down as one of the 
clauses of this document that is not capable of misunderstand- 
ing, one that is plain. I read it now again; and all men in the 
country should be compelled, somehow or other, to understand 
it. Even Taft ought to be made to read it every day to his audi- 
ences, [Laughter.] 

Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the 
high contracting parties or not, is hereby declared a matter of concern 
to the league, and the high contracting parties reserve the right to take 
any action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace 
of nations. 

That means that these eight or nine men who constitute this 
council may take whatsoever action they see fit. Thus do we 
undertake to set ourselves up as the complete masters of the 
world. Thus do we solemnly pledge that we will become a party 
to each international controversy, that we will thrust our- 
selves into every dispute; that we will play the master over all 
nations, great and small, that do not come within this league. 

These articles, I repeat, leave no room for construction. 
Each member solemnly binds itself to preserve against external 
aggression the territory of all of the members. The way in 
which a nation must respond to this obligation is to be deter- 
mined by the executive council. 

The executive council shall advise upon the means by which the obli- 
gation shall be fulfilled. 

Unless the word “advise” is synonymous with direct,“ and 
unless the advice is to be followed as a matter of good faith, 
then the phrase amounts to nothing. Clearly if we enter this 
league we are bound to fight to preserve the boundaries of every 
State admitted. x 

Article 11 goes further and declares that— 

Any war or threat of war * * is hereby declared a matter of 
concern to the league. 

I have discussed that question and shall not repeat it. 
ceed now to another phase. 


I pro- 
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> RIGHT TO DECLARE WAR, 

The right to declare war is taken from the American Con- 
gress and placed in the executive council, which is eight to one 
composed of foreigners. The propositions just advanced are 
supported by the provisions of article 10 and article 11 just 
quoted, and I shall not repeat them, because my argument upon 
that I regard as complete. 

JURISDICTION OF LEAGUE ALMOST UNLIMITED. 

What questions, then, come within the purview of the league? 

Broadly speaking, every question or any question arising any- 
where in the world that may provoke a dispute or may cause 
a war comes within the jurisdiction of this board of nine men. 
Among other things, the Monroe doctrine, border disputes, the 
right of aliens to enter and remain in the United States, privi- 
leges of aliens while so remaining, the rights of American citi- 
zens along the Mexican border, the destruction of American 
ships upon the high seas, the seizure of sailors upon American 
vessels, the imprisonment of American seamen, the building of 
fortresses to command the canal, the seizure of the canal, 
these and a thousand other vital questions, including, indeed, 
ali questions, can be forced by any of our antagonists to a deci- 
sion—note this, please—not by a court of arbitration, not by 
arbitrators we agree upon, but can be forced to a decision by 
any of our antagonists, by the executive council, or by the 
league itself. This I shall now proceed to demonstrate. I 
quote: 

Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the 
high contracting parties or not, is hereby declared a matter of concern 
to the league, and the high contracting parties reserve the right to 
take any action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard 
the peace of nations. 

That is article 11. If I seem to repeat, bear in mind I am 
trying to draw together the phraseology with reference to dif- 
ferent items. This, of course, means that the league must decide 
whether there is any threat of war, and having decided that in 
its judgment there is a threat of war, it can itself make war. 

I quote again: 

The high contracting parties agree that should disputes arise between 
them which can not be adjusted by the ordinary processes of diplomacy, 
they will in no case resort to war without Leeann A submitting the 

uestion and matters involved either to arbitration or to inquiry by 

e executive council— 

And then not until three months after decision, That is 
article 12. 

I quote again: 

n in agree henever e or di 
ine oe W Nee a 3 83 
submission to arbitration and which can not be satisfactorily settled by 
diplomacy, they will submit the whole matter to arbitration. For this 
praes the court of arbitration to which the case is referred shall 


Notice the language— 
the court agreed upon by the parties or stipulated in any conyention 
existing between them. 

That is article 13. That is, it is to be the court agreed upon. 


If there should arise between States members of the league any dis- 
pute likely to lead to rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration as 
above, the high contracting agree that they will refer the matter 
to the executive council; either party to the dispute may give notice 
of the existence of the dispute to the secretary general, who will make 
all necessary arrangements for a full investigation and consideration 
thereof. * * The executive council may in any case under this 
article refer the dispute to the body of delegates. The dispute shall be 
so referred at the request of either party to the dispute, provided that 
iia request must be made within 14 days after the submission of the 

ute. 

That is from article 15. 

Should any of the high contracting parties break or disregard its 
covenants under article 12 it shall thereby ipso facto be deemed to have 
committed an act of war against alt the other members of the league, 

And then follows a list of penalties. That is article 16. 

Now, let us go back and go over that. An analysis of these 
provisions shows that in case a dispute arises between nations, 
either of them may request arbitration ; but by the simple device 
of claiming either that it is not a question that ought to be 
arbitrated or by the device of refusing to agree upon an arbitra- 
tor, then either party can by serving notice force a decision 
before the executive council, and by the simple process of giv- 
ing notice transfer the jurisdiction to the league itself. 

To illustrate: If we were to have a dispute with Mexico, one 
that seemed to threaten war, and we had agreed to these arti- 
cles, and we should say to Mexico, “ We will arbitrate this dif- 
ference,” and Mexico should say to us either, “ We do not regard 
it as a question for arbitration” or “ Yes; we will arbitrate, 
but whom shall we agree upon?” We might suggest this or that 
nation; but Mexico might refuse to accept any nation we would 
suggest, or no nation except one that would be prejudiced in her 
favor, and that already had its decision made up. 

If we continued to insist, Mexico, by the simple device of re- 
fusing, would put us in a position where we would be left to 
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no other recourse except to serve notice on the executive 
eouncil, whereupon it would take jurisdiction, and th 
Mexico, if she did not want the question decided by the execu- 
tive council, could serve a notice within 14 days and the ques- 
tion would go to the decision of the league itself. 

Thus a arising on American soil, concerning Amer- 
ican rights, involving possibly the vital interests of the United 
States, in a controversy with Mexico, would not go to the arbi- 
tration even of an impartial tribunal, but could be sent to the 
league of nations to be decided by a majority vote of a body 
composed of representatives of foreign governments. I repeat, 
most of whom would de representatives of kings or despotisms, 


either European or Asiatic. 


You will find that is the league. You will find that is the 
provision. It may astound some of my friends, but it is there. 


Ik you can not find it, read this speech in the Record and you 


will find the sections drawn together and quoted. Of course, you 
can all find it if you hunt long enough. You may not be patient 
enough to do that, although you will be hunting through this 
document a good many times if it is ever adopted. 

The league sets up a jurisdiction and a right to settle every 
controversy which may arise, including the right to pass upon 
all questions which it may think may lead to war. It is a 
jurisdiction as broad as the world. It is as universal as human 
interests are diversified. Anything which the representatives 
of the league believe will lead to disputes which may lead to 
nae comes within the broad purview of its illimitable jurisdic- 

on. 

It is entirely conceivable that such a tribunal might conclude 
that a simple tariff levied upon importations might become a 
cause of war and assume the right to command a State not to 
levy a tariff duty. It is entirely conceivable that a dispute 
might arise under old treaties and it might be claimed that 
some favored-nation clause was being violated, and jurisdiction 
thereupon attempted to be assumed over the controversy. 

THE PAINS AND PENALTIES FOR NONOBEDIENCE, 

We are made to agree that if any nation disregards the coye- 
aa under article 12, which I have already gone over, it 
be deemed to have committed an act of war against all the other mem- 
bers of the league, 

I have quoted article 12 and article 13 and article 15 and 
have shown that they embrace all disputes, and that under’ 
e any nation can force any dispute to a decision by the 
eague. 

Properly understood, therefore, the penalties are to be visited 
upon all who do not obey the orders of the league, or even the 
orders of the nine men composing the executive council, or I 
might, I presume, say five men out of the nine men. In the 
case aforesaid every member of the league is at once ipso facto 
at war with the State failing to obey the orders of the league. 
Under article 16 all trade or financial relations are to be imme- 
diately severed. All intercourse between citizens of the offend- 
ing nation and citizens of all other nations is to be suspended. 
That is to say, not only the States but the people of the States 
are to be placed under the ban of an international bull of ex- 
communication, 

OUR ARMIES ARE LEVIED BY ORDERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


I quote: 

It shall be the duty of the executive council in such cases— 

That is, the cases last mentioned, where a nation has offended— 
to recommend what effective military or naval forces the members of 
the league shall severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to 
protect the covenants of the league. 

That is article 16. Besides this, we agree to protect one an- 
other in the financial and economic measures which may be 
taken. This compels us, in case Serbia should have a fight with 
Bulgaria, or England should have a revolution in the Transvaal 
or in Ireland, to render financial and economic support. Besides 
this, we bind ourselves to support any member of the league. 
The language is: 

And that they will mutually support one another in resisting any 
special measures aimed at one of their number by the covenant-breaking 
State. (Art. 16.) 

That binds us to go to the support of any member of the league 
with ships and arms. 

We further agree to let the armed forces of any of the high 
contracting bodies who are cooperating to protect the covenant 
of the league to pass across our territory. 

Any denial that these various obligations, stipulations, and 
surrenders taken together do not amount to a transfer of many 
of the great sovereign powers of the United States to a league 
controlled and dominated by foreigners is ridiculous and dis- 
honest, William H, Taft to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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THE LEAGUE COMPELS ITS MEMBERS TO COMMIT ACTS OF WAR. 

I have already referred to article 16, which provides that in 
case any nation shall refuse to obey the provision of article 12, 
intercourse between that nation and all members of the league 
shall be at once suspended. This might be held to be within 
the right of the members of the league. But the provision goes 
further. After declaring that there shall be a prohibition and 
prevention of all intercourse, financial, commercial, or personal, 
between their nationals and the nationals of the covenant-break- 
ing States, it declares that the same provision shall apply to all 
nationals of any other State, whether members of the league 
or not, 

This monstrous provision translated into direct speech means 
that if the league has seen fit to use its decree of excommunica- 
tion against a nation not a member of the league and in no man- 
ner concerned in the league or in the dispute, shall have its 
commerce ravaged from the high seas, its honest trade with 
the nation with which it is at peace destroyed, its commercial 
and financial business ruthlessly suspended, and it is made 
to suffer all the horrors of a war in which it has neither part 
nor lot. 

This is freedom of the seas with a vengeance! It is, in fact, 
Germany's policy of closing a part of the Atlantic extended to 
every water of the world. It makes the English fleet master. 
It leaves the nation thus assailed, maltreated, and deprived of 
its right under international law with no recourse save that of 
tame submission or of war. 

INTERNATIONAL DESPOTISM, 


Evidently in order to make certain that the members of the 
league must become involved in every dispute of the world and 
that those who control the league will be able to control the 
world, it is provided in section 17 that in the event of disputes 
between nations “whether members of the league or not,“ the 
league may take jurisdiction and take whatever action it pleases 
in the premises. That is to say, if we form this league, the 
moment it is formed by its constitution it assumes jurisdiction 
over any dispute in any part of the world between nations, 
members or nonmembers, which the five or nine men constitut- 
ing its council see fit to interfere with. 

It also proposes to regulate the trade in arms and in mu- 
nitions of the countries in which the control of this traffic is 
necessary and in the common interest. I pass over that. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR REGULATIONS. 

Article 20 reads: 

The high contracting parties will endeavor to secure and maintain fair 
and humane conditions of labor for men, women, and children, both in 
their own countries and in all countries to which their industrial and 
commercial relations extended; and to that end agree to establish as 
part of the organization of the league a permanent bureau of labor. 

I can not pause to discuss this article, but I warn American 
labor, that has always been the best paid, best treated, highest 
class. of labor of the world, their supremacy and superior condi- 
tion can not be maintained if they consent to have international 
bodies composed of the representatives of kingly governments 
interfering with their condition. 

The same, or a worse result, will follow if the Governments 
fall into the hands of the Bolshevists, terrorists, or anarchists. 

I warn American labor that the moment it assumes to exercise 
jurisdiction over the labor of other countries that same juris- 
diction will under this agreement embrace the labor of this 
country. I warn American labor to beware lest they shall be 
drawn from their place of advantage to the level of what has 
been hitherto denominated the pauper labor of other lands. 

THE REGULATION OF INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE. 


I challenge special attention to article 21. I confess I do not 
know what it means, although its meaning seems to be plain. 
I make that paradoxical statement because it is impossible for 
me to conceive that those who drew this league have yet ad- 
vanced to that point of ’~ternational Bolshevism where they will 
undertake to regulate the international commerce of the world. 
Yet attend to the language: 

Art. 21. The high contracting parties agree that provision shall be 
made through the instrumentality of the league to secure and maintain 
freedom of transit and equitable treatment for the commerce of all 
States members of the league— 

And it is followed by this language: 
haying in mind, among other things, special arrangements with regard 
to the necessities of the regions devastated during the war of 1914-1918. 

Let us omit the last few lines, which are only temporary in 
their effect. What then is the language? I quote: 

Proyision shall be made through the instrumentality of the league to 
secure and maintain freedom of transit and equitable treatment for the 
commerce of all States members of the league. 

“ Freedom of transit and equitable treatment for the commerce 
of all States.“ What does that mean? What can it mean except 
that the league proposes to regulate international commerce as 
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the United States now regulates interstate commerce. Observe 
the language of our Constitution, Article I, section 8. I quote: 

The Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the seve States and with the Indian tribes. 

Under that clause the jurisdiction of Congress over the greater 
part of the commerce of our country has been asserted and main- 
tained. The language is not so broad or sweeping as that which 
undertakes to make this league the instrumentality to secure and 
maintain freedom of transit and equitable treatment for the 
commerce of all States members of the league. 

How can Congress regulate commerce with forcign nations 
and at the same time the league be the instrumentality to secure 
equitable treatment for the commerce of all other States? 
Clearly the provision is unconstitutional. I have not in these 
remarks undertaken to discuss the unconstitutionality of this 
remarkable document. -I reserve that for another occasion. 

Mr. President, I have a few words to say of a general nature 
and in conclusion of my remarks. 

Washington’s Farewell Address, the most remarkable docu- 
ment save probably three others ever penned, has been read to 
the Senate to-day. It has been read in churches and school- 
houses all over our land ever since the day when the Father of 
his Country was taken from the land he had redeemed with his 
sword and enriched with his soul. It has been regarded as the 
textbook and creed of Americanism. But Washington did not 
stand alone. Every statesman of his day entertained similar 
opinions. These men were close to the time when our people 
had been under the control of foreign governments, They were 
close to the time when America was dragged into every European 
war. They had passed through a period when ill-advised treaties 
had involved us in interminable trouble and mischief. They 
stood near the great consuming flame that had so long burned 
the liberties of men, the flame of despotism that glowed hot 
upon the altars of the tyrants of the world. So these men act- 
ing in that light and with that knowledge were nearly all of one 
opinion, and among them there was one whose words I want to 
read. In 1782 John Adams said: 


For my own part, I tioan America had been long enough involved 
in the wars of Eur She had been a feotball between contendin 


ope. 
nations from the 1 and it was easy to foresee that France a 


England both would endeavor to involve us in their future wars. 
thought it our interest and duty to avoid as much as 
pete. eh independent, and have nothing to do, but in commerce, with 
either of them. That my thoughts had been from the beginning con- 
stantly employed to arrange all our European connections to this end 
and that they would continue to be so employed, and I thought it so im- 

rtant to us that if my poor labors, me little estate, or (smiling) sizy 
Brood could effect it, it should be done. But I had many fears. 

Now, only one or two other quotations. I read from the Par- 
liamentary Manual of 1800: 

The Constitution thought it wise to restrain the Executive and Sen- 
ate from entangling and embroiling our affairs with those of Europe. 

That is in the Constitution, and I make bold to assert that 
this league is a plain violation of the Constitution; but of that 
at another time. 

I read one other statement: 

Let us break these commercial and political fetters. Let us no 
longer watch the nod of any European politician. Let us be real and 
true Americans and place ourselyes at the head of the American 
system. A 

So said the immortal Henry Clay, the intellectual lion of the 
South. 

Let us no longer watch the nod of any European politician. 

Adopt this league of nations and the American people need 
no longer watch their legislators at home; they need no longer 
depend upon their Congress here; they will be “ watching the 
nods” of these eight foreign heads; they will be watching the 
hands of eight foreign masters; they will be harkening to the 
decrees of foreign princes and kings uttered through the mouths 
of their representatives, or mayhap they will be listening to 
the representatives as the Lenines and Trotzkys of the time, 
who may have seized the governments of Europe, overthrown all 
civilization, and upon its ruins erected the bloody despotism of 
brutal power. 

I have read from one statesman of the South. 
read from the giant of ihe North? 

Sir, I look on the message of December, 1823, as forming a bright 
page in our history. I will help neither to erase it nor tear it out; 
nor shall it be, by any act of mine, blurred or blotted. It did honor to 
the sagacity of the Government, and I will not diminish that honor. 

Thus said Daniel Webster, whose mighty intellect we miss 
to-day. 

Attend to one other. Oh, ye Democrats, who have conjured 
by the name of Jefferson, who have whispered his praises in the 
ears of your children almost with your prayers, ye Democrats 
who have proclaimed him the greatest constructive statesman 
of all time, the seer who could look down the ages and visualize 
dangers that-lay within the distant future, listen! 
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In 1820 we find Jefferson writing to William Short, and using 


this language: 

I hope that he (the American minister to Brazil) will promote in 
his new situation the advantages of a cordial fraternization among all 
the American nations and the importance of their in an 
American system of policy, totally independent of and unconnected 
with that of Burope. The day is not distant when we may formally 

require a meridian of tion through the ocean which separates the 
two hemispheres, on the hither side of which no European gun shall 
ever be heard, nor an American on the other; and when during the 
rage of the eternal wars of Europe the lion and the lamb within our 
regions shall lie down together in peace. The principles of society there 
and here then are radically different, and I ny no American patriot 
will ever lose sight of the essential policy of interdicting in the seas 
and territories of both Americas the Te ous and sanguimary contests 
of Europe. I wish to sce this coalition begun, 

I could read on until the cock might crow in the morning, but 
it is enough that I give this one excerpt from Jefferson; it has 
been from the day of its utterance the holy creed of democracy. 
Is it now about to be repudiated? 

Mr, President, that doctrine was accepted; that doctrine be- 
came our faith. Jefferson warned us that we might avoid the 
sanguinary wars of Europe. Have we not done so? It is 
true in 1812, when we were weak, Great Britain sought to 
destroy us, but from that day in 1812 when we fought for our 
rights upon the seas 105 years went by without America being 
involved in a European conflict. I do not count the War with 
Spain, for that was an American conflict, waged to release the 
brutal chains that Spain had forged upon our neighbors living 
in our front dooryard. One hundred and five years went by, 
and in that time what was occurring in Europe? Sirs, over 
50 great wars swept over Europe, wars that called into play 
enormous numbers of men. I can not pause here even to call 
the list; I shall not take your time to do that, but I shall later 
ask, sir, to put into the Recorp a tist of these wars. 

I call attention to the fact that in that time the Napoleonic 
wars closed. In those wars there were 3,000,000 men in the 
field, and 1,900,000 lost their lives; the war of France and 
Russia of 1812-1815, with 1.500,000 in the field—we were not 
in those wars—the war of Russia and Turkey in 1828, with 
120,000 loss of life—not an American was in that war—the war 
of Spain and Portugal from 1830 to 1840, but no American 
was in that war; the revolts in Europe in 1848, in which 60,000 
lost their lives, but no American was in that war; the war in 
1854 and 1856, in which France, England, Sardinia, Turkey, 
Austria, and Russia joined issue; the Crimean War. in 1877, 
where 1,460,000 men were involved, and 609,797 died, but no 
American was among them, unless he crossed the ocean looking 
for trouble; the war of 1859, in which France, Austria, and Italy 
were engaged, there were enormous armies mustered, but no 
American was in that war; the war of 1864, in which Denmark, 
Prussia, and Austria were engaged, but no American was 
dragged into that war; the war of 1866 between Prussia and 
Austria, where there were three-quarters of a million troops 
involved, but no American was in that war; the war of Brazil, 
Argentine, and Paraguay, which occurred on this side of the 
ocean, from 1864 to 1870, but the United States was not drawn 
into that war; the war of 1865 to 1866 between France and 
Mexico, in which France, aided and abetted by England, under- 
took to abrogate the Monroe doctrine in this country, but 
America did not even become involved in that war, for when 

we got out of the trouble of the Rebellion France abandoned 
her attempt and England retreated quietly to the shadows; the 
į war of France and Germany of 1870-71, in which 1,713,000 men 
| were engaged, but no American was in that war; the war of 

Russia and Turkey from 1876 to 1877, in which 1,500,000 troops 
were involved, but no American was in that war; the war from 
1900 to 1901 with the Transvaal Republic, when England 

crushed the republic of the Boers, and 400,000 men were in- 
volved, but no American was in that war. 

I remember when the attempt was made to commit the Re- 
publican Party at its convention to intercession, and also the 
Democratic Party at its convention; but America stood aloof; 
she refused to intervene even on behalf of two expiring 
Republics. f 

Then came the war of 1904-5 between Japan and Russia, 
with 2,500,000 troops engaged and 555,900 killed; but no Ameri- 
can lost his life in that war. The wars of 1912-13, known as 
the Balkan wars, in which 1,230,000 troops were engaged and 
850.000 were killed; but no American was in that war. 

Sirs, the claim that we have to join this league in order to 
keep out of European wars is a monstrous falsehood. We by 
joining this league put ourselves into all the controversies of the 
world, whatever they may be. If they can be suppressed with- 
out war, of course we shall not have war; but if war comes, we 
must be a party to the war. 

Sirs, do not forget that this league of peace has written across 
its first page the word “Dishonored”—I say that because its 
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authors make it pointed for armies and navies. When they pro- 
vide for armies and navies they solemnly affirm that they know 
there is going to be war, for that is all armies and navies are for. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to print as a part of my remarks 
a fuller list of these wars. There have been a half hundred in 
a hundred years—one every two years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerenr in the chair). 
Without objection, the request of the Senator from Missouri 
will be granted. 

The list referred to is as follows: 


MOST IMPORTANT WARS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY (1812-1918), 
EXCLUDING AMERICAN, 


Napoleonic Wars (1792-1815). 

Revolt of ish colonies (1810-1820). 

Revolution Naples against their ruler, King Ferdinand (1821), 

Insurrection in Piedmont against Austrian rule (1821). 

Revolution in Spain against King Ferdinand VII (1822-1823). 

Revolt of the Greeks against Turkish rule (1821-1827), known as the 
War of Greek Independence. 

War between England, Russia, and France, as allied against Turkey 
for the independence of Greece (1827). 

War between Russia and Turkey (1828-29). 

Revolution in France against Charles X, followed by the establish- 
ment of the Orleans dynasty (1830). 

Revolt in Belgium inst the union with Holland—ending in inde- 
pendence of Belgium (1830). 

Insurrection in Warsaw—revolt in Poland against Russia (1830-31), 

Insurrection in the Papal States (1831). 

Civil war in Portugal (1828-1833). 

Civil war in Spain (1833-1839). 

War between Egypt and Turkey 11838203. 

War between Egypt and Turkey (1839-40). 

War between Turkey, aided by Russia, land, Austria, and Prus- 
sia, and Egypt (1840-41), 
Revolution in France and the proclamation of the Republic (1848), 
. — In enn . 1 independe f Hungary (1848 
evolution in Hungary—practical independence of Hu { ‘ 
Revolution in Bohemia against Austrian rule (1848), ) 

Insurrection in Lombardy against Austrian rule (1848). 

Insurrection in Venice against Austrian domination (1848). 

War between Austria and Piedmont (1848-49), 

Revolution in Berlin (1848). 

War between Denmark and the German Federation (1848), 

War between Austria and Hungary (1849). 

War between Denmark and Prussia (1849). 

Crimean War—England, France, Turkey, and Piedmont against Rus- 
sta (1854-1856). 

War between France and Piedmont allied apua Austria (1859). 
. — between Piedmont (really represented by Garibaldi) and Naples, 

). 

Revolution in Poland against Russia (1863). 

War between Prussia and Austria allied against Denmark, relative 
Schleswig-Holstein (1864). 

Seven Weeks“ War (1866). 

Franco-Prussian War (1870-71). 

Asbantee War (1873-74). 

Serbian-Turkish War (1876). 

Russe-Turkish War (1877-78), 

A nistan War of 1879. 

Kerpen War (1882) 

an War J 

Serbo- Bulgarian War (1885). 

China-Japanese War (1894-95). 

Cuban Insurrection (1895). 

Greco-Turkish War (1897). 

South African or Boer War (1899-1902), 

Russo-Japanese War (1904-5). 

Italian-Turkish War (1911-12). 

Balkan-Turkish War (1912-13). 

European war (1914-1918). 

Total, 51. 


Armics and loss of life in recent large wars, excepting American wara. 


[Data. except as indicated, taken from report of Massachusetts Com- 
mission on the Cost of Living (House, 1750, p. 202; Boston State 
Printers, 1910).] 


Dates. Countries engazod. 


Revolts in Europe. 
land, France, Sar and Turkey, Aus- 
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Mr. REED. I ask to engage your attention for a moment 


Every man in this 
Senate knows that we would not have declared war if Germany 
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had not served notice that she proposed to renew her indis- 
criminate submarine warfare, and, more than that, if she had 
not resorted to overt acts, for every man here knows that the 
President did not ask us to declare war until these overt acts 
had taken place. We went over there to compel Germany to 
respect our rights as a sovereign Nation. When we went there 
for that good purpose we were, of course, very glad, while we 
were defending our rights, that we were helping defend civiliza- 
tion and Christianity ; but our cause of war is the thing I have 
stated. ` 

Mr. President, we did not leave it to the volition of our young 
men whether they would go or not. With the strong arm of 
the law we compelled more than 2,000,000 to embark upon that 
mission—a mission to punish Germany for violating American 
rights and to make her respect American rights. 

Now. I want to read a short excerpt from an article by George 
Pattullo, in the Saturday Evening Post. Pattullo is now an 
officer in the American Expeditionary Force. I have found him 
generally a very reliable correspondent : 

Not a man in the Third Army but wants to go home. They are 
longing to get back. They feel that America has accomplished what it 
2 = 5 do and that the sooner the Army returns to the United States 

e r. 

The mone thoughtful among them haye reasons other than personal. 
They can foresee snares and pitfalls and tortuous ways ahead. Already 
the difficulties are piling up: already problems are arising which may 
easily place us in a false position. They fear that the United States 
may become mixed up in the wrangles and jealousies and hates that 
dominate all national affairs in Europe. The people are fed on it from 
the cradle. They learn to fear and distrust and prepare against neigh- 
boring nations. ‘That is the direct result of propaganda from the top— 
endless propaganda—centuries of it. 


WASHINGTON WAS RIGHT. 

In Europe racial prejudices are a stone wall to progress. Every war 
leaves bitterness and wounds which lead finally to another. It is a 
vicious circle without any end in sight. From a purely American 
standpoint, George Washington was right about “no entangling all- 
ances.” ‘The officers in our Army are unanimous in declaring that the 
less we mix up in international affairs on this side of the water the 
better off we shall be. We haven't the same purposes, we haven't the 
same aspirations, we haven't the same ideals, Though of the same 
blood us the older races, we are yet a vastly different breed. 

Mr. President, how true that is! Talk about nations thus 
divided being transformed into a brotherhood of love by the 
magic of a few resolutions is idle. Sirs, you can never make 
these races love each other. Answer on your consciences and 
your honor: Will the day come for a thousand years when 
France can ever forget? Will bleeding Belgium ever learn to love 
the horde that marched across her frontiers, ravished her women, 
and that burned her cities? Will the descendants of the boys 
whose hands were cut off ever forget the maiming of their an- 
cestors? Will the sons of France ever forget that their women 
were brutally mistreated? Will the spot ever be forgotten where 
the Canadian soldier was crucified? Will these men ever learn to 
forget in the years to come that the inhabitants of the countries 
lying along their borders are of the same blood as those who in 
1914 swept their land with fire and sword, with hate and malice 
that hell itself could scarcely have conceived? Think you they 
will forget? And, sirs, will the Armenian forget how the 
Turkish brute twisted his hands into the hair of Armenian 
women and dragged them to his seraglios? Will the Serbian 
forget how his land was trampled into a gory mire? Will the 
eye of his memory ever fail to see the red flames licking up 
alike the palaces and the hovels of his country? Will any of 
these people ever become so forgetful that they will not wait 
for the hour of their vengeance? And are we, who are in no 
way united with them, are we, sirs, to thus unite ourselves by 
a voluntary obligation which puts us into every one of their dis- 
putes, their deathless feuds? 

This is the first time in a hundred years since we have been 
at war with Europe. Why were we forced into the present con- 
flict? Well, I think I can answer. First, because international 
law is In many respects vague and indefinite. I pause at this 
moment to say that international law should be clarified and 
codified. The past construction of international law leads to the 
conclusion that the right of blockade is limited to particular 
ports; it being required that the blockade shall be rendered 
effective by a constant patrol. This rule, however, was perhaps 
not perfectly clear and certain. It was doubtless because of this 
fact that England undertook to declare a blockade of the entire 
North Sea—a thing that had hitherto been generally regarded as 
iiegal. That was followed by Germany declaring a blockade of 
the English Channel and the waters in and about England; and 
that was followed by Germany undertaking to sweep all com- 
merce from the seas. That brought us into this war. 

But there was another reason. The world had been ted to 
believe that America would not fight, and perhaps could not 
fight. We were not as well prepared as I wish we had been, but 
I shall not go into that. Many of us made mistakes along that 


line, and I do not care to argue it now; but Germany believed, 
more than any other people, that we would not fight. They 
thought that we were a lot of traders, either too proud or too 
lazy or too cowardly to fight, and so they threw the glove square 
in our face. They said, “ You can not help yourselves, even if 
you would.” Ah! sirs, that mistake will never be made again. 
While wood grows and waters run the world will know that 
Americans c: n and will fight. Never again, so long as we main- 
tain our pride of race, will that mistake be made, They said we 
could not get ready to fight; but when the boys from the farm 
and the anvil and the office were called on they came, a glorious 
concourse of indomitable souls. They went across the ocean, 
sometimes imperfectly armed, but that made no difference; they 
may not have had all the weapons they needed, but that did not 
daunt their courage. The cry upon their lips was: Take us to 
the trenches.” The only desertions from the American ranks 
were desertions of men who left their camps that they might 
Serve upon the battle's blazing line. 

How well did they fight? I said the other day, and I repeat, 
the French had been driven back, the English had been driven 
back; gallantly they had retreated. The English lion, with the 
bloody froth dropping from his white fangs, facing the foe, but 
yet being driven back; the French, with gallant heroism, car- 
peting the ground with their immortal dead; but still they were 
being driven back, until at last, in the agony of his soul, Haig 
cried out:“ Our backs are at the wall; Britons, stand and die.“ 
Just then new sounds were heard coming from the rear, It was 
the mingled rebel yell and the Yankee cheer. 

They swept down through Chateau-Thierry, through St. 
Mihiel, through Belleau Wood, on through the forest across the 
Rhine, until they made themselves the masters of Berlin. The 
ae Bhd Ne Republic floats to-day above the fortresses of the 

euton 

Sirs, that is our history. Can it be made better? Can you 
do better than that? Ah, my colleagues, why abandon the na- 
tionalism that has done so much for our country for the 
desperate experiment of internationalism? 

The past rises béfore me like a dream. Again I see the 
lantern in the old North Church; I hear the clatter of galloping 
feet as Paul Revere rides out into the night; I see the farmers 
gathering along the lanes of Lexington, and I hear the sharp 
reports of their muskets; I catch a glimpse of the next day 
when the minutemen made their heroic stand along the little 
stream spanned by the bridge immortalized by Emerson’s thrill- 
ing lines: 

By the rude brid: at ar - 
rhei flag to 25 ire „ 


Here once the tt!l'd farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world, 


I see them at Valley Forge as they walk amidst the snows 
and frosts, staggering and hungry, falling dead, but not sur- 
rendering. I behold Washington with his troops crossing the 
Delaware to attack the Hessian horde. I see the flag of Corn- 
wallis above the battlements of Yorktown lowered and the 
Starry Banner go up amidst the tears and cheers of Wash- 
ington and his soldiers. Since then no despot has dared try 
to drag it down. Shall it be now supinely surrendered into the 
hands of foreigners? Shall it be turned back to the monarchs 
5 defied? Shall we yield the sovereignty thus gloriously ob- 
tained? ; 

I have talked too long; I thank the Senate. [Applause on tha 
floor and in the galleries.] 


REVERENCE FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT AND AMERICANISM, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I shall not dis- 
cuss the league of nations proposal to-day. If one can be 
formed that does not threaten to engulf Americanism in inter- 
nationalism and violate the traditions and principles of our 
Government or involve us in entangling alliances that will im- 
pose upon us foreign burdens and wars, I am for it. America 
and American institutions, the American people and American 
interests, American homes, and American liberties, however, are 
first and above all others with me, and upon this basis I shall 
determine my vote for or against any proposed league of na- 
tions that may be submitted to us. The words of Washington 
to which we have listened to-day are words of wisdom and ex- 
alted patriotism, and are not to be treated lightly in this hour 
fraught with graver consequences to the Republic than any 
since he spoke those immortal words. I hope this is not the last 
time they will be read to the Senate, I do wish we would close 
this war, impose whatever terms of peace we are going to impose 
on Germany, bring our boys home to mother and loved ones, 
stop the great expense that is piling up burdens for generations 
to come, and then settle the differences and fix the relations 
among the associated nations to promote the peace of the world 
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when it can be done deliberately, calmly, and after due consid- 
eration. 7 

If we are to destroy the fruits of the American Revolution 
we should do it knowingly and willingly and not under the 
pressure of the desire to end this war, and be prepared to take 
the consequences. z 

Mr. President, there are other matters of very vital and press- 
ing concern to this people that, in my judgment, demand im- 
mediate consideration and attention; and it is to some of these 
that I desire to direct my remarks for a while. 

Mr. President, we have come through a great war. Our boys 
have fought a good fight. They have helped to win a great 
victory for the maintenance of our rights and sovereignty and 
for civilization and humanity. They are coming home to help 
solve the problems that confront us. These tasks are more 
difficult than those of war. They require as great a courage 
and as steadfast a purpose as the conduct of the war, The real 
test of our institutions and America is at hand, 

What we need above all else is an intense devotion to the 
fundamental principles of our Government and an ardent love 
for our country, its laws, and its institutions, Discontent and 
unrest are growing with the readjustment that must come. Evil- 
minded men are inciting strife. Old and discarded theories of 
government are preached under new names and presented in 
enticing form. From foreign peoples without education, inex- 
perienced in self-government, filled with the prejudices and 
hatred of centuries of oppression, come men to our cities pro- 
moting sedition, anarchy, and revolution through seductive 
promises and class hatred. Officials of high position are disre- 
garding our constitutional limitations, and great and respectable 
interests are inciting the law’s defiance. 

Bolshevism is lifting its horrid head in this fair land of free- 
dom. We denounce it and say that the way to meet it is to 
shoot it. Mr. President, the best way to meet it is to adjust 
differences and correct injustice with genuine Americanism and 
n firm and full adherence to the basic principles of the Govern- 
ment of our fathers. Instead of trying to correct the ills of all 
humanity, we should be looking after our own internal affairs. 
We have dangers, but they come from within and not from 
without. We must save ourselves from ourselves and from 
those we have allowed to come among us. To do it we must 
renew our vows as American citizens and go back to the prac- 
tices and first principles of the Republic. 

The ship workers of Seattle went out on a strike a short time 
ago. A sympathetic strike by affiliated unions was ordered. 
The tie-up of practically all business, including lighting systems, 
street car lines, restaurants, schools, and hospitals was probable. 
Strike leaders proposed to provide eating places, milk for chil- 
dren, service in hospitals, and guards to maintain order. The 
mayor of the city knew that as the duly elected executive it 
was his duty to maintain order and to enforce the law. He did 
not falter. He did not take sides in the labor dispute. He 
planted himself squarely upon the American doctrine of law and 
order. He acted promptly and issued a proclamation that law 
and order would be maintained at any cost by the duly consti- 
tuted authorities. Order was maintained. The law was en- 
forced. Riot and bloodshed was prevented. True Americanism 
was triumphant. 

Mr. President, I want to read this proclamation, so that it 
may be in the Recor as an example and as a model for other 
executives throughout the country, who are very likely to be con- 
fronted with the same problems that confronted our mayor: 

PROCLAMATION, 
To the people of Seattle: 

By virtue of the authority vested in me as mayor, I hereby guarantee 
to all people of Seattle absolute and complete protection, They should 
go about their daily work and business perfect security. e have 
1,500 policemen, 1,500 regular soldiers from Camp Lewis, and can and 
will secure, if necessary, every soldier in the Northwest to protect life, 
business, and property, 

The time has come for every person in Seattle to show their American- 
ism. Go about your daily duties without fear. We will see to it that you 
have food, transportation, water, light, and all necessities. 

The anarchists in this community shall not rule its affairs. 

į All persons violating the laws will be dealt with summarily. 

H OLE Hanson, Mayor, 

} FEBRUARY 7, 1919. 

i- Mr. President, going on that strike were 65,000 people in the 
city of Seattle. It went on for a week. Not a shot was fired; 
no property was destroyed; no lives were lost; no riots occurred. 
The law was maintained. Americanism was triumphant. 

} Mayor Hanson's prompt and firm stand for law and order is 
greatly applauded all over the land. The newspapers generally 
praise him warmly and commend his example as one to be fol- 
lowed by other executives. I heartily join in that praise. He 
acted as a fearless and true executive should act. He had back 
of him an intensely patriotic citizenship. The people of Seattle 


have had their trials; they have made their sacrifices in war; 


they have seen disloyalty show itself and force and brutality. 
disregard and defy the Jaw. They had become fully aroused. 
They love their country and its institutions. They are Ameri- 
cans to the core. They believe in law and order and were ready 
to stand by their executive to the limit. 

Mayor Hanson was the right man in the right place at the 
right time. He did his duty well and fearlessly as a true-blue 
American. What a strange commentary upon the state of the 
public mind it is when this act of patriotic duty causes so much 
wonder, amazement, and acclaim. Is it possible that it is an 
exception and not the rule for public officials to do their plain 
duty? It looks that way. It is well to commend a public execu- 
tive when he does his duty, but we should have such a public 
sentiment as will insure such action when the occasion demands. 
Do we have so little regard for law and order in this country 
that its enforcement in times of stress is a source of surprise? 
If so, then every lover of liberty should bestir himself. Such a 
state of public sentiment is a fertile field for bolshevism. A 
Republie without the observance of law and order is anarchy, 
ee and a breeder of bolshevism, if it is not bolshevism 

self. 

We hear much denunciation of bolshevism to-day. I do not 
defend it. I abhor what I conceive its essence to be. We can 
not make headway against bolshevism in the masses, however, 
until we get rid of it in high places. The best antidote for it 
is an intense respect for law and an ardent love for our institu- 
tions and principles of government and a faithful adherence to 
them by those in authority. We have the best form of govern- 
ment devised by the wit and wisdom of man to insure liberty, 
justice, and happiness. It gives to every man the opportunity, 
to work out for himself the highest good. The life of the Re- 
public is love for and devotion to the law and its orderly change. 
The rule of unreasoning force is the essence of bolshevism. It 
thrives on disregard for law by those in authority. The very, 
public opinion that makes Mayor Hanson's patriotic action so 
noteworthy foments anarchy and bolshevism. 

If one in high position can disregard the fundamentals of law, 
why can not the humblest of citizens defy the law? If any, 
official in high position can use coercion to accomplish his ends, 
the humblest citizen sees no reason why he should not obtain his 
ends by force, if he can do so. Yielding to lawlessness begets 
more lawlessness. Concession to disloyalty begets more dis- 
loyalty. The President of the United States did not intend it 
so, but he brought our institutions into contempt and struck a 
deadly blow at the vitals of the Republic when he used the in- 
fluence of his high office to control the executive of a State in 
the discharge of his duty under an oath to uphold the laws of 
the State. His unauthorized act in sending a commission to in- 
vestigate the acts of State officials in the discharge of their duty, 
gives anarchy its chance to mislead the unthinking to lawless- 
ness and contempt for authority. 

Mooney may have been innocent. I do not know. He had 
been convicted, however, of a most heinous crime under the 
laws of the State of California, one of the most enlightened 
States in the Union. Every opportunity had been given to him 
under those laws to establish his innocence. All that skilled 
attorneys could do was done. The jury heard the evidence and 
convicted him. His appeals had been taken and denied. Upon 
the governor of the State rested the duty and power of granting 
or refusing a pardon. The President of the United States sought 
to influence and control the governor in his action on an appeal, 
or more nearly a demand, for Mooney’s pardon. He had no 
power or authority in the matter. He disregarded one of the 
fundamental principles of the Republic when he interfered. By, 
his action he encouraged disrespect and contempt for legal au- 
thority and the orderly process of law and undermined local self- 
government. 

Grant that Mooney was innocent. It were better ihat an 
innocent man should suffer than that the law should be defied 
and set aside. The excuse for the interference only made mat- 
ters worse. It was a concession to the bad in bolshevism in a 
foreign country and aggravated matters there and brought 
trouble here. Concession to arrogance generally breeds con- 
tempt. It did so in this case and encouraged a disregard for 
our laws that it will take a long time to eradicate. It sowed 
the seeds of contempt for local authority and encouraged ap- 
peals to the irresponsible but influential over the responsible. 

Again, the President showed a disregard for the Constitution 
and the framework of our Government when he came and ad- 
dressed the Senate on the woman-suffrage amendment. His 
action is and will be an excuse given by others for disregard- 
ing the law when they want to do so. I do not question his 
motives, his sincerity, or good intentions. He was urging the 
adoption of a proposition that I strongly favored and will do 
every proper thing to get passed. 
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This, however, is a Government of coordinate branches. The 
invasion of one by the other is subversive of law and orderly 
government. This resolution was peculiarly outside the power 
and responsibility of the President. He should not have at- 
tempted to interfere, no matter how strongly he may be for it 
personally. 

Anything short of success in revolutionary methods brings re- 
proach to our institutions and casts suspicion upon the sincerity 
and honesty of those who follow them. That was true in this 
case. The President's plea failed. He was humiliated. Those 
opposed to the resolution were embittered. Those who favored 
it were chagrined and dissatisfied. Some wanted him to use the 
power of public patronage to coerce individual Senators. Some 
questioned his sincerity. Others suggested that he was governed 
by political considerations. Conceding unqualifiedly the sin- 
cerity and purity of his motives, I regret more than I can say 
his disregard of those constitutional provisions defining the 
powers of the executive and legislative branches, He set an 
example that the un-Americans ean use in a most dangerous 
way. 

The Congress is not blameless in such matters. We do not en- 
croach upon the jurisdiction of any other coordinate branch, but 
we supinely submit to constant encroachment upon our juris- 
diction. We welcome relief from duties and responsibilities that 
we should discharge fearlessly and courageously. 

The public press is the greatest agency for good or evil in this 
country. Its columns are read eagerly by the people every day. 
It largely molds and directs the opinion of the people. It should 
be careful of its influence. In season and out of season it should 
teach the principles of our Government and urge their observ- 
ance, and it should condemn without qualification any nonob- 
servance of them. 

Some of our greatest papers, however, seem to forget the 
foundation stones upon which this Republic rests. They are 
intolerant and misleading. They misrepresent men and falsify 
measures to sustain their views. This was the policy of some of 
them before we got into the war. They recognized no room for 
patriotic differences of opinion and denounced as traiters those 
who disagreed with them and discredited them with the public 
by deliberately misrepresenting their acts and views. Some of 
these papers are now showing their real character. They are 
justifying the suspicion that they or their columns were and 
are dominated by selfish, financial. and corrupt interesis, and 
they are doing more to promote bolshevism and undermine gen- 
uine Americanism than any other agency in the land. They 
aid and abet defiance of the law, promote anarchy, and incite 
riot. This is a severe indictment to make, but there is clear 
proof of it now. 

Certain great papers opposed prohibition. That was their 
right. They may have been honest in this opposition. I concede 
that. The time for argument, however, on war-time prohibition 
and on the constitutional amendment is passed. They were both 
adopted. One is the law and the other is a part of the supreme 
law of the land. The issue now is not prohibition but the en- 
forcement of law. That is vital to the very life of the Republic, 
There is no room now for a difference of opinion on this issue. 
One is for law enforcement or one is against it. These papers 
are for enforcement or they are against it; they are for law or 
they are for anarchy; they are American or they are un-Ameri- 
ean. What are they? By their words and their acts they are 
defiers of law, breeders of revolution, teachers of bolshevism, 
un-American, and unpatriotic. They do not urge and they 
have not urged the law's enforcement. On the contrary, they 
incite and encourage resistance to it. 

The New York World is a great paper. It is doubtless a 
patriotle paper. even if it does show its patriotism in a most 
peculiar way. It condemns bolshevism and pro-Germanism with 
great vigor. It viciously attacked as traitors those who did not 
follow the course it mapped out as patriotic prior to the war, 
and yet, while the war was going on, it joined with the ultra 
pro-Germans and proven disloyal German-American Alliance in 
fighting prohibition. It had the right to oppose prohibition be- 
fore the verdict was rendered. It could do so and still be 
patriotic. It has not ceased its intolerant opposition, however. 
It continues this fight now. Its columns are used not to uphold 
but to discredit the Constitution and bring the laws of the land 
into contempt. This is unpatriotic, dangerous to the Republic, 
un-American, and the worst kind of bolshevism. 

On January 16, the day the amendment was ratified, the World 
said in an editorial: 


) REVOLUTION BY AMENDMENT. 


As the Meg traffic, like all other social affairs, falls properly under 
the power, the proposed amendment will embody in the National Con- 
stitution a principle in conflict with the basic theory of our Federal 
system. It is a most emphatic denial of local self-government. One 
important result of such a departure, amounting to revolution, will be 


the enforcement of vexatious and sumptuary laws upon resisting peoples, 
not by their own officers but by informers and prosecutors from a dis- 
tance. It was resistance to some such measures that awakened the 
spirit of seventy-six. No less certain is the prospect that one successful 
invasion of the rights of the States by sectarlan and centralizing Influ- 
ences will be followed by many others designed still further to lato 
or suppress customs, diversions, occupations, domestic relations, forms 
of po le 3 perhaps matters of faith and opinion. Thus the 
States, speaking through intimidated, bigoted, or reckless legislatures in 
many cases, are doing much more than ratifying a measure suggested 
as a sure cure for the admitted evils of intemperance. They are open- 
ing the door to a consolidated autocracy at Washington which eventually 
will overthrow the Republic as we have known it, and they are welcom- 
ing this monster in the name of God. 


On the same page was a cartoon representing a beautiful 
woman, called “Personal liberty,’ being made to walk the 
plank by an old man called “ Prohibition.” 

On January 23 a letter appeared on the editorial page of the 
World, headed The lynching of liberty.” On January 21, on 
we editorial page, appeared a letter, signed “Al Rehm,” in which 

t is said: 

The people of this country will never submit to any laws that may 
passed by a minority that has usurped the rights of the majority 
rough political trickery and fraud. 

On January 26, another letter appeared on the editorial page, 
signed W. V. Hirsh,” in which it was said: 

Still another method to arouse the public is to call mass meetin 
Let the ple know that docile submission to national prohibition w 
inevitably make them the victims of all the puritanical laws the mili- 
tant church can jam down our throats, 

On January 17, in an editorial under the title“ The lynching 
of Jeffersonism,” the World said: 

In supporting this amendment the South has wrecked the whole 
structure of State rights, obliterated the police powers of the Sta 
without which they have no puna excuse for existence, and destro: 
od akena liberty which has hitherto been a bulwark of American 


On January 19, in an editorial headed “ Moral forces that are 
immoral,” the World condemned the Evening Post for urging 
that “good citizenship now requires unquestioning obedience ” 
to laws that may be enacted to carry out the prohibition amend- 
ment. In this editorial it is said: 


National prohibition is not a people's achievement but a politicians’ 
achievement. It was put through by professional politicians who be- 
lieved that the prohibition lobby and the so-called church vote, organ- 
ized by that lobby, held the balance of power, and that it was part of 
political wisdom to submit. Back of it all, of course, were certain great 
corporation and financial interests that were convinced that labor could 
be made more profitable and productive if put on a prohibition basis; 
and coors interests, looking to dividends, heiped to foaie the move~ 
men 

The vast majority of the Members of Congress and of State legisla- 
tures who have written this amendment into the Constitution do not 
practice prohibition themselyes and do not believe in it for themselves, 
They lent themselves to the lobby 3 their own political skins, 
but for the most part they are cowards and hypocrites and know they 
are cowards and hypocrites, 


be 
th 


* * * * s 2 . 
The fact of the matter is that the prohibition amendment has 
carried through in defiance of the ta neiples of the Ameri- 


from France, and the American ple had had an opportunity to con- 
sider the question calmly and deliberate! ‘ — 


There have been many shameful chapters in American history, but 
no other chapter which was written in such infamous disregard of the 
spirit of American institutions, 


Then I have here an editorial of two or three days ago, from 
the same paper, headed: 
MAKE CONGRESS REPEAL THE LAW. 


The labor unions and the labor leaders who are threatening a general 
strike July 1 on a “no beer, no work issue might infinitely better 
devote their organizations and their efforts to forcing the repeal of the 
war-time prohibition law which goes inte full effect June 30 and which 
is the basis of their immediate grievance. 

This is something practical that can be done in a legitimate way 
without tying up the Industries of the country or punishing the innocent 
for the offenses of the guilty. 

The war-time prohibition act is a statutory lle and a statutory fraud. 
It was conceived in false pretenses and enacted in false pretenses, 
souned ay the agents of the Anti-Saloon League, it was driven through 
a subservient Congress by the league's lobby, and became a legislative fact 
only because it was attached as a rider to the highly important bill to 
stimulate food production. 


Then it goes on in this editerial and points out the objections 
to it—objections that were all submitted before it was enacted 
into law; objections that were all passed upon by Congress 
itself—and yet it suggests, in this editorial, that these great 
labor organizations that are threatening to strike against the 
prohibition amendment should change their object and force 
Congress to repeal this legislation. What can that excite men 


to except revolution? i 

Now, Mr. President, as an index or an indication of what is 
animating the New York Worid in presenting and reiterating, 
day after day, all the stock arguments of the distillers, and the 
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brewers, and the pro-German German-American Alliance, and 
all the forces arrayed against prohibition, I desire to call the 
Senate’s attention to a statement in the World of January 8, 
1918, headed as follows: 


DISTILLERS PLEDGE $1,000,000,000 TO BEAT BONE DRY ACT. 


This is a “special” to the World from Chicago, dated Janu- 
ary 7. The World’s representative knew what was going on. 
He knew what this organization represented. He knew what it 
proposed to do. He knew what it was willing to do and what it 
was willing to pay. How did he know it? I leave you to judge. 
This is what this dispatch says: 

CHICAGO, January 7. 


A billion dollars has been pledged and 300 distillers, the pledgers, are 
going to fight Uncle Sam to the last ditch before they submit to the 
annihilation of their business by the bone-dry amendment. This was 
the ultimatum that wound up a two days’ meeting of the Nation’s dis- 
tillers here to-day. 
` The Supreme Court has been chosen as their battle ground, and the 
constitutionality of the amendment itself will be attacked, they mf 
Levy Mayer, a Chicago attorney, has been chosen as chief counsel and will 
rere 4 forth to battle with practically carte blanche and a $1,000,000,000 

und. 

Levy Mayer going out with carte blanche! Where did he go? 
He went to New York, where the World is published, and here 
is what the World said again: 

LEVY MAYER SAYS FINST MEETING WILL BR WELD HERE NEXT TUESDAY— 
$1,000,000 IS ALREADY PLEDGED, 
WASHINGTON, January 24. 

American distilling interests representing a capital investment of a 
billion dollars will hold 1 meeting in New York next ‘Tues- 
day to plan a campaign of protection against the effect of the rohibi- 
tion amendment. hey have pledged a $1,000,000 fund with which to 
— an enactment of the national prohibition measure, it is understood 

ere, 

Ah, Mr. President, the World knew first of the meeting in 
Chicago, where the fight was planned by the $1,000,000,000 in- 
terest. It has kept track of it since. It knows how to get a 
share of the $1,000,000 fund recently set aside. It is doing the 
work this sum was set aside to have done. It will get its pay. 
It will accomplish nothing, but the harm it will do among the 
people will be beyond computation. 

Mr. President, I say, and I say it deliberately, from the edi- 
torials and articles in the World regarding war-time prohibition 
and the constitutional amendment that the man in the World 
office who is responsible for those articles, those editorials, and 
the news appearing in those columns is a liquor hireling, a pro- 
German propagandist, a Bolshevist, a lunatic, or an idiot, and 
there is abundance of proof to sustain any conclusion that you 
desire or that you may reach. s 

Such words and sentiments spoken by a poor, starving, strug- 
gling, humble citizen against some law he does not like. would 
be denounced by the world as inciting revolution and anarchy. 
How much more dangerous and inexcusable are they when 
uttered by a great, powerful, and educated leader of American 
thought. In this paper and in others of high standing under 
large headlines are published all sorts of stories regarding 
these measures. We are told that this law and this amendment 
are to be annulled in one way or another; that the people’s 
verdict is to be nullified and set aside; that great lawyers are 
going to prostitute their talents to defeat the people’s will; 
that personal liberty is to be taken away; that legislatures are 
going to disregard the sentiment of the people that this outlaw 
trafic may continue to reap its profits; that labor proposes to 
strike as a method of resisting this law; that our very system 
of government is being undermined ; that revolution is at hand; 
and that all we hold dear is threatened by fanaticism. 

Interviews by prominent men suggesting revolution are given 
prominent places in great newspapers. A few days ago the 
Washington Post printed an interview with Judge W. M. Hough, 
of St. Louis. Under the black-type heading, “Drys breeding 
revolution,” he is quoted as saying: 

Whenever a minority can rule a majority there is danger of revolu- 
tion, and in the submission and ratification of the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution a minority has triumphed over a majort- 
ity. + è jn my judgment, the prohibitionists are treading on 
dangerous ground. They are breeding a revolution. 

Judge Hough is a lawyer. He is supposed to be an intelligent 
American citizen. He knows that his suggestion that a minor- 
ity ruling a majority breeds revolution is baseless as applied 
to the present situation. He knows that this amendment is a 
part of the fundamental law of the land, and that it was 
adopted in the. duly constituted and orderly way. He knows 


that it has behind it a stronger and more general public senti- 
ment than any constitutional amendment ever had. He knows 
that its adoption by States, large and small, was as general as 
the adoption of the Constitution itself, and he knows that it 
expresses the sentiments of an overwhelming majority of the 
people of this country. He has sworn to uphold the law of the 
land and the Constitution of his country. 


Is he doing it? On 


the contrary, he is inciting rebellion to it. He may be a man of ` 
high character and great learning and ability, but he is not a 
good American and he is not patriotic. He is, in effect, dis- 
loyal, a lawbreaker, a friend of anarchy, and the enemy of the 
Republic. When I say that he has been, and probably now is, 
the attorney for large distillery interests, his attitude is very, 
easily understood, If there is one thing that has distinguished 
the liquor interests and their supporters it is defiance of the 
law and a lack of real Americanism. 

What good purpose can the Washington Post and these other 
papers hope to serve by giving publicity to these things? ‘They, 
may be doing it unintentionally, but they are lending their col- 
umns to the propagation of un-Americanism. What should these 
papers do? What should every real American do? Get behind 
the law and this amendment and its effective enforcement until 
repealed. That is the essence of genuine Americanism. That 
is the attitude of Mr. Taft, who opposed the prohibition amend- 
ment, and who now says that the legal objections made to it 
are pure “ moonshine,” and that it is the duty of every patriotic 
citizen to uphold and see to its enforcement. He says: 

This is a democratic Government, and the voice of the le, ex- 
pressed through the machinery provided by the Constitution for its 
expression and by constitutional majorities, is supreme. Every loyal 
citizen must obey. This is the fundamental principle of free govern- 
ment. It is the ponents which the Bolsheviki are fighting with whole- 
sale assassinations and starvation of their fellow citizens. One who, in 
the matter of national prohibition, holds his personal opinion and his 
claim of personal liberty to be of higher sanction than this oyerwhelm- 
ing constitutional expression of the people is a disciple of bolshevism. 
Those who oppose pago of practical measures to enforce the amend- 
ment, which itself declares the law and gives to Congress the power and 
duty to enforce it, promote the nonenforcement of this law and the con- 

uent demoralization of all law. 

is was the evil result opponents of the amendment prophesied, and 
they are thus doing all they can to vindicate their view. Such a course 
is unpatriotic and is not playing the game of self-government fairly. 


These are the words of a patriotic and genuine American. 
This is the spirit that should animate every American and con- 
trol every loyal publication. What a splendid influence and ex- 
ample of Americanism would it be if every interview given out, 
and the editorial page of every newspaper in the land, would 
urge the full and complete enforcement of the law. 

These self-proclaimed, extra-loyal newspapers gave special 
notice a few days ago to an alleged labor movement against the 
enforcement of the war-time prohibition and the constitutional 
amendment. They point out that a campaign is begun under the 
slogan No beer, no work,” if the“ bone-dry prohibition law is 
really enforced on July 1.” This movement, it is said, is being 
engineered by Ernest Bohm. There may be no significance in the 
name, but I have no doubt that the influences behind him are 
the interests that were behind the German-American Alliance, 
Then, it is stated that one Emmanuel Kavaliski is to be in 
charge of spreading the movement to other cities and other, 
States. Is any comment necessary in view of the seditious prop- 
agandists at work in this country? This is the same element 
that sought revolution in Seattle. It is the same element that 
was allied with the German-American Alliance. It should re- 
ceive, and I believe will receive, the condemnation of every real 
American citizen. If newspapers are to print such items they, 
should at least denounce such conduct in their editorials. 

These people propose to appeal to the American Federation of 
Labor to aid them. I hope they will do so. That organization is 
composed largely of American citizens, who, while organized for, 
the purpose of bettering their condition and securing justice for 
themselves and their associates, are above all law-abiding, lib- 
erty loving citizens. They know that this Government, with all 
its faults, gives the poor man more chance for progress, comfort, 
enjoyment of life, and happiness than any other government on 
earth; that it insures him better protection under the law and 
more liberty of action than any other. This organization and its 
ercat leader will welcome this opportunity to show their loyalty, 
and genuine Americanism, and in my judgment will declare 
themselves in no uncertain way for the supremacy of the law. 
Sam Gompers was openly and frankly opposed to prohibition, 
but he is a genuine American citizen, and now that the people 
have spoken he will surely accept their verdict and will be found 
exerting his great influence for the efficient enforcement of the 
law. He could do nothing less as an American citizen, and to 
take any other stand would be to discredit his great organiza- 
tion and destroy its influence. The American Federation of 
Labor stood by the Government in the prosecution of the war. 
It will now stand by law and against revolutionists and law- 
breakers, who have in some way gained a position of leadership. 
I will be greatly disappointed in Mr. Gompers's Americanism if 
he does not come out squarely against such opposition to the 
law’s enforcement. — . F ? 

American labor must purge itself. If it would hold the respect 
and faver of loyal citizens, it must purge its ranks of those who 
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defy our Jaws and advocate revolution. They are taking the 
right course at Seattle and here in Washington City, and they 
will do so everywhere. 
In the Christian Science Monitor of February 14 is a special 
dispatch from Seattle, as follows: 
LABOR MAY EXPEL RADICAL ELEMEBNT—SEATTLE COUNCIL TO RID ITSELF 
OP ALLEGED ADVOCATES OF BOLSHEVISM AND THE I. W. W.—BREACH OF 
FAITH ADMITTED, 


} [Special to the Monitor.] 
| SEATTLE. 


Measures for the immediate expulsion of the radical element were 
taken by the labor council on Wednesday when B. F. Naumann, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the eral strike committee of last 
week, said the time had come for . — labor to stop the preaching 
of bolshevism or the propaganda of the I. W. W. on the floor of the 
8 “We have tolerated them too long, and the finish is here,” 

e sald, 

His denunciation was followed by other speeches and was adopted as 
a committee report. Members last week were howled down on similar 
motions and discussions. “If you want to change your form of govern- 
ment,” said Mr. Naumann— 8 

I want to call the attention of the New York World to this 

Janguage— 
“the way is with the ballot. Our Constitution provides the regular 
means whereby this can be accomplished. When we struck we violated 
all the laws of the American Federation of Labor. Nearly every union 
in the city had contracts with employers, which were broken.” 

In the Washington Post of February 17 the following is quoted 
as a resolution adopted by the Columbia Typographical Union, 
No. 101, of Washington City: 

I commend this resolution not only to the New York World 
but to all the labor unions throughout the country as one that 
could be ¥. cll followed to promote Americanism and law-abiding 
citizenship : 

Resolved, That Columbia Typographical Union, No. 101, believing 
that such a strike— 

Referring to the strike planned for July 1 of this year— 
would be unwarranted and unjustifiable and detrimental to the best 
interests of the whole country and of all honest workers, whether 
organized or unorganized; that law and order should be maintained 
under all circumstances; and that the rightful demands of the 
working classes of the country for justice can be more surely and 
effectively brought about Magy any and lawful means—through agi- 
tation, education, organization, and the ballot—rather than by cow- 
ardly and uncivilized use of 8 or other unlawful methods, unre- 
servedly condemns and repudiates any and all ns who encourage 
or resort to violence and the destruction of life or property during 
labor troubles, or at any other time, and believes that the um 

malty should be inflicted upon all those who so violate the Jaws of the 

n 

This is the great opportunity for American labor to assert 
itself as law-abiding Americans. 

The news dispatches tell us that the New York Legislature is 
giving way to this lawless element. Compromising with rebel- 
lion is ruin. The people can not be fooled. They know what 
they have done, They will not be cheated out of it by craven 
and faithless legislators, They know the cunning, tricky, law- 
less, and traitorous element with which they are dealing, and 
the legislative or executive official who yields to its threats will 
be replaced by one who will stand by law rather than by 
treason, These dispatches say that action on a bill by the New 
York Legislature which would practically defy the war-time 
prohibition act and the constitutional amendment “ was deter- 
mined upon to-day following confidential reports from leaders 
in Washington that Congress would not define ‘intoxicating 
liquor.’” Who is it that assumes to speak for Congress? What 
leaders took such a message to Albany? Has any Senator as- 
sumed to do so? Surely not. Has any Senator so far forgotten 
his oath to support the laws of the land and the Constitution 
as to encourage its nullification by evasion? Surely not. Sen- 
ators may make mistakes, but they will not violate their oaths 
or conspire with lawbreakers to defeat the people’s will. 

Congress has a pressing and plain duty to perform. The con- 
stitutional amendment is not self-executing. Open defiance 
of the war-time prohibition act is proposed. That is revolution. 
There should be no compromise with it by Executive or legis- 
lator. We should provide for its full enforcement. If we 
neglect to do this in the spirit in which the one was adopted 
and the other passed, the people will hold us strictly to account, 
as they ought to do. We have put our hand to the plow. We 
can not turn back if we would. Will Congress be turned from 
its duty by the threats of the lawless element and that interest 
which has been shown to be disloyal and whose dastardly 
metliods are known to all? Surely not, It will not even place 
itself in a suspicious position. The friends of prohibition ask 
nothing extreme. They do know, as everybody knows, the 
character of those who would defeat the law and the methods 
they will employ. They want legislation that will insure an 
honest and fair enforcement of the amendment and the law. 
This is all the people want, Anything short of this will cause 
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3 and resentment and is unworthy of the servants of the 
Deople. 

Mr. President, the enemies of prohibition prate of personal 
liberty. Editorials are written appealing to the passions of 
the people and especially of the laborer on the ground that his 
personal liberty is to be taken away. Personal liberty is the 
attribute of autocracies but not of democracies. The Kaiser 
and the Czar claimed and exercised the right of personal 
liberty and everyone knows what their end has been. Those 
who bewail the loss of personal liberty have not learned one 
of the essentials of à democracy. They shotld know that no 
one has the eee teres in a Republic to do what the ma- 
jority has properly declared shall not be done. 
that they can not become good Americans. 

Mr. President, this is a time for a searching of hearts. 
There should be no parleying with lawlessness or revolution. 
The liberties we enjoy and the rights we prize can not be 
preserved by cowardice. We are for the country and behind its 
laws or we are not. There is no halfway ground. We are 
for law and order or we are against it. We are Americans or 
we are un-American. We believe our Government to be the 
best on earth. Let us sustain our beliefs by our acts. It 
has come down to us through bloodshed and tears, through 
sacrifice and death. Hs principles are uplifting all peoples. 
Its life is in the law and the maintenance of the law, and every 
true American citizen will place above all—above property, 
life, family, and home—the sacredness of the law and the 
observance of the principles of the Republic. 

This Nation of ours is the richest product of centuries of 
struggle between the weak and the strong. Its scheme of gov- 
ernment is the best and most perfect ever devised by the wit 
and wisdom of man to promote the happiness and secure the 
liberties of the people. Under it complaints and grievances 
can be rectified without violence or disorder. All are equal 
before the law and injustice can be removed in an orderly way. 
There is no excuse for threats, bloodshed, or anarchy, because 
the people rule and the majority make the laws. The great 
mass of our people are real Americans, who believe that griev- 
ances should be redressed and unwise or unjust laws repealed 
in an orderly way, and those who do not should be made to do 
so or leave the country. This is no school for novices to be 
taught anarchy and bolshevism by foreign propagandists. : 

This country belongs to the poorest citizen as well as to the 
most opulent. Its principles and its laws are not perfect, but 
the more closely they are administered the more nearly will 
they do justice and give protection to the weak and to the strong. 
We believe this. Let us do all in our power to prove it. The 
vast majority of our people are law-abiding Americans and be- 
lieve in the law’s enforcement, and if they openly and boldly 
stand by these convictions and principles lawlessness and bol- 
shevism can not thrive in this fair land of ours. I appeal, I 
pray in this hour of internationalism, for a real, genuine, un- 
diluted Americanism. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of February 19 I find an editorial entitled “'The Re- 
publicans and the League.” It is an editorial in favor of the 
league of nations. I consider it quite apropos to-day as a 
reply to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], because it is 
one of the two greatest newspapers in the chief city of his 
State; and quite apropos also in reply to the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] in the remarks that he made on yester- 
day, because this is perhaps the most stalwart Republican news- 
paper—I started to say in any part of the country—but in its 
own section, at any rate. I ask that this editorial be inserted 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rostxson in the chair). 
Without objection, leave will be granted. The Chair hears 
none. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 


THE REPUBLICANS AND THE LEAGUE. 


After the election last November, Theodore Roosevelt, speaking as a 
Republican, said the result ought to be considered not so much a victory 
as an opportunity. He never spoke words of truer wisdom. The Re- 
publican Party, placed in control of Congress by that election, has a 
great opportunity before it. Will it use it constructively or destruc- 
tively? ill it seek to build upon a broad platform of national wel- 
fare, or will it be guided by party interest or party advantage? The 
future of the Republican Party is dependent upon the course taken by 
the incoming Congress. It has been restored to a place of power in the 
National Government. There is vast work for it to do, work that will 
demand all of the energy and all of the capacity and all of the patriotism 
of the party. The 8 has been given it. If it uses it wisely, 
constructively, and with unreserved loyalty to the Nation it will be 
rewarded by the confidence and support of the people. 

And at the very beginning it is to be confronted by the greatest ques- 
tion that has ever come before the Nation or before the world. The 
treaty of peace, involving the creation of a league of nations, with the 
United States as a leading member, must be ratified by the Senate or 
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it win fall in its application to America, and if it fails with us it fails 
in its entirety. What is to be the attitude of the Republican Party 
toward this great project? We put the question because there is now 
discernible a disposition on the part of some Republicans who have 
influence in the party councils to make it a party issue and to array 
the party against it. Judging from the tenor of the ecches and the 
statements that have been made by most of these, their opposition is 
primarily on the fact that it has been advocated and largel 

achieved by a Democratic President. This, we would assert with a 
emphasis, is much too t a matter to be viewed through the dark- 
ened glasses of personal or partisan animosity. It must be considered 
on its merits, without regard to personalities or parties, and in the 
consideration of its merits account must be taken of the conditions, 
the circumstances, and the tendencies of the times in which we live. 

The world has moved forward a long distance since 1914. It has 
moved forward, not backward, and it has left the status quo ante far 
behind. It has made new relations among the nations; it has estab- 
lished new standards of international ethics; it has given the peoples of 
the earth a new outlook — lite as well as upon government. Mänkind 
has gone through a seething furnace, and out of the crucible has come 
the league of nations as the expression of the hope and confidence ofa 
new world. Senator Boram said the other day that if Christ himself 
should come to earth and advocate a rar ina of nations, he would oppose 
it, which is equivalent to saying that if he knew God to be for he 
would be against it. This outburst of childish spleen would be unworthy 
of notice were it not that it illustrates the utter blindness of some who 
are unable to realize that they are antcdiluvians; that they have some- 
how missed the train and been left behind at some way station of the 
receding — 5 The United States of America can not held back by 
such as these. It can not be held back by any human force whatsoever. 
It is going forward, and woe to the man or the party who gets in the 
way of its progress. The league of nations is the sign and symbol of 
the world’s advancement. It is the concrete evidence that it has ad- 
vanced an immeasurable distance, It is tangible proof that the awful 
lessons of the last four years haye been well learned by humanity. All 
the nations have learned them. America has learned them, and Columbla 
sits in the pilot house of the league guiding its destinies and the des- 
tinies of mankind. America is essential to the world's progress and the 
world is cssentia: to ours. We must go forward, and go forward in asso- 
ciation with the other nations of civilization, and any party that at- 
tempts to impede us does so at its peril. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, Cal. Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. New Smith, 8. C. 
Beckham Jones, Wash. Norris Smoot 
Calder Kello; Nugent ncer 
Chamberlain Kendrick Overman Sutherland 
Curtis Kenyon Page Swanson 
Dillingham ing Pittman Thomas 
Fletcher apd Pollock Townsend 
France La Follette Reed Trammell 
Gay Lodge Robinson Underwood 
Gore McCumber Saulsbury Vardaman 
Hale McKellar Shafroth Walsh 
Hardi McNary Sheppard Warren 
Hardwick Martin, Ky. Shields Weeks 
enderson Simmons Williams 


TS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Nevada IMr. Prrrman] to proceed 
to the consideration of the conference report named by him. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I very much dislike to op- 
pose the motion of the Senator from Nevada, but some of the 
regular supply bills of the Government which have been re- 
ported from the Committee on Appropriations have not yet re- 
ceived consideration in the Senate at all. ‘Unless they are con- 
sidered we might just as well abandon the effort to finish the 
necessary business of the session. I therefore hope that the 
motion of the Senator from Nevada will not prevail, and that 
the Senate may proceed to the consideration of the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill, and then to the consideration of 
the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill. I make this 
request on behalf of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I hope the Senator from Georgia will not 
oppose the consideration of the conference report. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator will not make any headway 
by insisting on its consideration now. 

Mr. SHAFROTH,. The truth is that all of these appropria- 
tion bills, if they are not passed at this session, will be passed 
at the extra session, whereas it is almost impossible to get an 
agreement upon these general leasing bits. We have had six 
years of it, Mr. President, and everybody concedes that some- 
thing 

Mr. PITTMAN. I suggest the point of order that the motion 
is not debatable. 

Mr. HARDWICK. After 2 o'clock the motion is debatable. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I refer to Rule XXVII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls attention to 
Rule XXVII. He invites the attention of the Senator from 
Georgia to that rule and invites his construction of that rule, 
The Chair, in examining the precedents, anticipating the point 
of order, has found no exact precedent. Rule XXVII reads: 
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The presentation of re 
be in melee, except when be J eee „ of pte 
or a motion to adjourn is pending, or while the Senate is dividing ; and 
when received the question of proceeding to the consideration of tho 
report, if raised, shall be immediately put, and shall be determined with- 
out debate. - 

The question is whether the latter clause, “ when received the 
question of proceeding to the consideration of the report, if 
raised, shall be immediately put and shall be determined with- 
out debate,” relates only to the time when the conference report 
is received, and the Chair rules that, under the present par- 
liamentary status, the motion is debatable. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I desire to occupy just a 
moment to say a word to the Senator from Colorado, who has 
raised this question. A conference report bas been presented ; 
the conferees have agreed; the bill has passed both Houses, and 
only needs the final action of this body to become a law. The 
Senator can not expect that the regular supply bills of the Gov- 
ernment, which have not yet passed this body and have not gone 
to conference at all, shall at this late hour in the session be laid 
aside for a proposition of this sort that can come up after all 
chance of passing the supply bills has vanished. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is the most important bill 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, a lot of us do not think it is. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That has been considered perhaps in six 
years, because without it a large section of the country will be 
tied up in such a way that there can be no development there. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am in sympathy with the Senator in his 
troubles, and I am not particularly opposed to this bill; in fact, 
I presume, it having been reported by a committee that has 
carefully investigated the subject, I will support it; but, on 
behalf of the Appropriations Committee, I am bound to insist 
that it not be made the unfinished business of the Senate, and 
that we proceed to the consideration of the bills I have named, 
reported by the Committee on Appropriations, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the Senator will bear in 
mind that, after the conference report becomes the unfinished 
business, it will probably get through soon, and then the general 
appropriation bills can.be considered. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the regular supply bills do not pass 
very soon, there will be no need even to send them to conference. 
The Appropriations Committee is of the opinion that it owes a 
duty to the Senate to present that question squarely, so that 
we may know what our future conduct will be, not only in 
reference to the two bills they have already reported, but in 
reference to other great supply bills which they hope to report 
at an early day. If conference reports shall be allowed to take 
precedence of and stand as a buffer to the supply bills and all 
the regular work of the session, I do not see any need of trying 
to do anything. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, if this conference report does 
not pass at this time it may be that our natural resources will 
be locked up for six years longer, as they have been for the past 
10 years, As to the appropriation bills, every one of them will 
either be passed in the closing hours or at the extra session 
that is bound to come. I have seen supply bills put through 
the Senate in a very short time. On one occasion I saw six 
great supply bills put through in one day. That can be done. 

If the Senate makes the conference report the unfinished busi- 
ness, we will not have much discussion upon it, because those 
interested in the supply bills will be urging every Senator not 
to spend a long time and not to make speeches outside of the 
question. Then, of course, we will get a vote upon it. All we 
ask is a vote, with opportunity for legitimate discussion upon it. 
But if we do not insist upon the consideration of the report 
now, we are not going to have the measure become a law at this 
session, and we will probably not have it for another six years. 

Everybody has conceded something in order to reach an agree- 
ment. The oil people who came here are getting but a fraction 
of what they at first demanded. The departments have made 
certain requests, and the Navy Department has been yielded to 
entirely, the Interior Department has been yielded to, and unless 
the present opportunity is embraced the chances are that prob- 
ably no agreement can be reached again, because there are so 
eee ideas amongst individual members of the com- 

Mr. President, if we do not get this conference report through 
now it seems to me there will be no possibility of getting an 
agreement, and great injury will be done. The failure to pass 
the supply bills now may delay for a short time the payment of 
money to some person in the Government service, but that is 
insignificant as compared to the fact that we have millions of 
acres of land locked up on which no kind of an entry can be made 
in connection with certain great natural resources located upon 
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them. By reason of that I submit that the conference report | this afternoon, then I shall want to occupy a very few moments 


ought to be made the unfinished business. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, with the greatest respect and 
with much deference I beg most respectfully to record my dis- 
sent from the ruling of the Chair. The present occupant of the 
chair, the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RoBINsSOoN], I re- 
gard as one of the most able parliamentarians in this body, but 
for fear the ruling might become a precedent I wish to say that 
I do not believe—and I do not want to be heard on it at all— 
that a motion to proceed to the consideration of a conference 
report is debatable. So much for that. I say that, I repeat, with 
the greatest respect, because there is no Senator in this body 
for whose judgment in parliamentary and other matters I have 
a higher respect than that of the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. President, the Indian appropriation bill is the unfinished 
business. I said last night, and I reiterate, that while it is not 
the most important of the supply bills, it is not the least impor- 
tant, and I hope it will be passed. It is a bill that deals with 
Indian tribes on one hundred and sixty-odd reservations; it 
contains appropriations of $15,000,000, affects $2,000,000,000 of 
property, and ought to pass. I am willing at auy time, so far 
as I have any power or authority, to give way to any Senator 
who has any bill that he feels that might be imperiled by not 
being considered at this time. That is my attitude. I will yield 
to the Senator from Alabama in order to have the conference 
report on the Post Office appropriation bill considered; I will 
yield to the Senator from Nevada to allow him to have the con- 
ference report on the leasing bill considered; I will yield to any 
Senator for any purpose; but I do not want the Indian bill dis- 
placed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I merely desire to say a word 
in regard to the point of order, A conference report is privi- 
leged; that is, it can be presented to the Senate at any time, 
no matter what is going on; but its privilege is exhausted when 
the conference report is presented. If at the time of the pres- 
entation—that is, when the conference report is received—the 
question of consideration is raised, the vote must be taken with- 
out debate; but after the conference report has been before the 
Senate for several days I myself think that a motion to take it 
up is open to debate, because I think the privilege relative to 
cutting off debate on the question of consideration expires unless 
it is raised at the time of the presentation of the report. I think 
the ruling of the Chair, as I understatid it, is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Touching the point of order, 
the Chair desires to state that it has been universally held that 
conference reports, after they have been received, lose their 
privilege. The Senator in charge of a conference report may at 
any time move to proceed to the consideration of that report; 
but that is an entirely different parliamentary procedure from 
raising the question of consideration. 

When a conference report is presented to the Senate, it is in 
order at that time to raise the question of consideration—not to 
move formally to proceed to the consideration of the conference 
report, but the language used would be, “I raise the question 
of the consideration of the report presented“; and when that is 
done, under Rule XXVII it must be determined without debate. 
But after the conference report has been received, when at any 
subsequent time a motion is made to proceed to its consideration, 
the Chair still thinks, notwithstanding the observations of the 
Senator from Arizona, that that motion to displace the unfinished 
business is debatable. 

The Senator from Arizona, of course, knows that he is at liberty 
to appeal from the decision of the Chair if he desires to do so. 

Mr. ASHURST. Oh, Mr. President, I would not appeal from 
any decision that the present occupant of the chair might make, 
because he is so much more skilled and learned in parliamentary 
law than I am that it would be absurd for me to appeal from 
one of his dectsions. I simply felt that the motion to proceed 
with the consideration of the conference report, under my view 
of the rule, was not debatable, that is all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thanks the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
SHAFROoTH] has on two or three occasions called the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that this legislation has been before 
the Senate for six years. I have not had time to look up the 
Recorp, but I have no doubt but that if it were examined it would 
show that the Senator from Colorado has taken twice as many 
hours as any other Senator in this Chamber in trying to defeat 
just such legislation. Why the change? What has come over 
the spirit of the Senator from Colorado, that we shall now move 
quickly and immediately so that this legislation shall pass, and 
that it is very much more important than the great supply bills? 
There ought to be some reason assigned for it. If it is taken up 


of the time of the Senate. 

The charge that is made by the Senator from Nevada [Mr, 
PrrrMaNn] that I am trying to hold up this report is unfounded. 
When it was first presented here the Senator from Nevada took 
one hour and a quarter. I occupied 45 minutes, The next day, 
I had 5 minutes, making 50 minutes that I have occupied in 
stating my position—not how I was going to vote, but my po- 
sition, and why I would not sign the conference report. To- 
day the Senator from Nevada takes 45 minutes more of the 
time of the Senate and others have had no time whatever to 
discuss it. 

Now, these things look rather strange, Mr. President—-they 
do, at least, to me. I can not see why the charge is made, and 
I do not know what object there is in it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I want to say that if the Senator will assure 
the Senate that he has not had any intention of delaying a vote 
on this matter and has not made any efforts, either directly or 
indirectly, to delay a vote on this matter, and has not any in- 
tention now of doing so, I simply apologize for my misinter- 
pretation of his actions, ° 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no power to assure the 
Senator what will become of the report; but I do say to the 
Senator that if the Senator from Utah” had been treated as a 
gentleman in the conference he perhaps would have gone on and 
considered the bill in conference and said what he had to say in 
the conference. But I never was treated in a conference as I 
have been treated in the one considering the report, and that is 
one reason why I did not sign the report. I am not going to 
bring in any personal questions at this time. I simply said, 
when I first rose to speak upon it, that I desired to state why I 
had not signed the conference report, and then I started to 
state why, and I had, as I stated, 45 minutes then, and yesterday 
I had five minutes. 

I want to say to the Senator now that I had no intention, 
and I have told the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorH] Í 
do not know how many times, that I had no intention of trying 
to talk this measure to death. The Senator from Colorade 
knows that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, certainly; the Senator has told me 
that a number of times, Mr. President, and I have no doubt 
of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Therefore, Mr. President, I can not under- 
stand why there is this attitude of the Senator reporting the 
conference. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Not on my part. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I do not understand the. 
Senator yet. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, never mind. I am not going to take up 
the time to explain to the Senator if he does not already under- 
stand my attitude. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say that if the time of the 
Senate is to be taken up in discussion for the few days that are 
left of this session, it ought to be taken up upon those matters 
that are vital to the country. I am perfectly willing to remain 
here in this Chamber from carly morning, if necessary, until 
late at night; I am perfectly willing to put in as many hours 
as any other Senator for the balance of the session; but I do 
not think any headway is going to be made by trying to force 
things at this time in the Senate. I have never seen any time 
gained in that way since I have been in the Senate. I know 
that all Senators are reasonable, and I know that if they are 
approached in even a spirit of common decency there will be 
no objection whatever to trying to get through with the legisla- 
tion that we have to act upon. 

I have never seen the situation as eongested at the close of a 
session as it is to-day, I think it is impossible to get through 
with the supply bills. There are, however, some supply bills 
that carry appropriations for immediate needs; the appropria- 
tions are made immediately available; and, of course, if some 
of those appropriation bills are not passed, it will be a detriment 
to the departments interested in them, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
a conference report? 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall be through in just a minute, I will say 
to the Senator. I have not any extended speech to make. I in- 
tend, Mr. President, to vote against taking up this matter and 
displacing an appropriation bill at any time, 


Will the Senator permit me to present 
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UNIFORMS OF SOLDIERS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I present a conference 
report on House bill 18366, and I ask that it be considered. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I desire to make a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Is the presentation of a conference report in 
order while a motion is pending? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. A motion to take up another conference 
report? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in order. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if Senators desire to 
have an explanation of the measure, I shall be glad to give it. 
0 Mr. JONES of Washington and Mr. SMOOT addressed the 

hair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
raise the question of the consideration of the report? 

) Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

* The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of the conference report? That 
question is not debatable. [Putting the question.] The ayes 
have it. The Secretary will read the report. 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13366) permitting any person who served in the United States 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps in the present war to retain his 
uniform and personal equipment, and to wear the same under cer- 
tain conditions, having met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 2. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment, insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. That section 126 of the act entitled ‘An act for 
making further and more effectual provision for the national 
defense, and for other purposes,’ approved June 8, 1916, be 
amended to read as follows: 

“* Sec. 126. That an enlisted man honorably discharged from 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, since November 11, 1918, or 

who may hereafter be honorably discharged, shall receive 5 
cents per mile from the place of his discharge to his actual 
bona fide home or residence, or original muster into the service, 
at his option: Provided, That for sea travel on discharge, trans- 
portation and subsistence only shall be furnished to enlisted 
men: Provided, That Naval Reservists duly enrolled who 
have been honorably released from active service since Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, or who may hereafter be honorably released from 
active service shall be entitled likewise to receive mileage as 
aforesaid.’ ” 
, And the Senate agree to the same. ; 
f That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment, insert the figure 4“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
5 Grorce E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
G. M. Hrroncock, 
F. E. WanREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
S. H. Dent, Jr., 
W. J. FIELDS, 
Jonus KAHN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the bill as it passed 
the House originally was simply a bill to give to the soldiers 
discharged from the Army their uniforms and overcoats and 
some equipment. That bill came to the Senate, and that part of 
it was passed by the Senate practically unchanged, except that 
two amendments were added to the bill. One was to allow 
these returning soldiers mileage to their homes or places. of 
enlistment, and it also had a provision granting them one 
month's pay. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Joxes], I 
believe, introduced that amendment. The committee broadened 
it somewhat and allowed 5 cents a mile either to their homes 
or to their places of enlistment, and allowed marines and men 
in the Navy the same rate of pay; so it broadens the bill to 
that extent, and gives a man the option of receiving mileage 
either to his home or to his place of enlistment. 


The other amendment which the Senate added, and which the 
Senate conferees have agreed upon, was the one which allowed 


the soldier $30, one month’s pay. We omitted that from the 
conference report because it is provided for in the revenue bill, 
and $60 was allowed instead of $30, as was contained in the 
original bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is amendment No. 2? The Senate yielded 
on that amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have called the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that that is the amendment that provided 
pay. 

=o SMOOT. Then, No. 1 was agreed to with an amend- 
men 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. With an amendment. We changed 
somewhat the amendment which was added to the bill by the 
House, enlarging its scope somewhat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


ENLISTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present another conference report, 
on Senate bill 5279, relating to voluntary enlistments in the 
Regular Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon 
submits another conference report, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 5279) 
to authorize the resumption of voluntary enlistments in the Regu- 
lar Army, and for other purposes, having met, after full and frec 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
amendment of the House insert the following: 

“Provided, That from and after the approval of this act, one- 
third of the enlistments in the Regular Army of the United States 
shall be for a perlod of one year, and the remaining two-thirds 
thereof shall be for the period of three years. Any person en- 
listing under the provisions of this act shall not be required 
to serve with the reserves. The pay of the men enlisted here- 
under shall be the same as that provided by the act entitled 
‘An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States,’ approved May 18, 
1917: Provided further, That after the expiration of one year 
those enlisting for the period of three years may be discharged 
in the discretion of the Secretary of War under such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by him after one year of 
service.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
G. M. HrreucocR, 
F. E. WARBEN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


S. H. Dent, Jr., 
W. J. FIELDS, 
Jurus Kann, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I will state to the Sen- 
ate with reference to the report that the Senate passed a bill 
which removed all restrictions against volunteering in the Army 
of the United States. That would have opened the door for en- 
listments for the term heretofore provided by law. The House 
amended that bill by requiring an enlistment for only one year, 
and after serving the one-year enlistment the men were to be 
discharged absolutely from the service and would not go into 
the reserves. There was a good dea) of warm discussion on the 
subject in the House, and the House conferees were quite in- 
sistent that their amendment should prevail.. We finally com- 
promised by putting one-third of the voluntecr enlisted force 
in for a year, two-thirds for three years, and not requiring them 
upon discharge to serve in the reserves. That is practically the 
substance of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the atttention 
of the Senator from Oregon to the fact that he is informed the 
papers in this case are not in the Senate. k 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It may be that I am anticipating a 
little in presenting the report. The House has the first right 
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to act upon it, and the chairman thought they would act on it 
this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest to the 
Senator that he let the report lie on the table for the present. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will let it lie on the table, although 
I am sure it has passed the House by this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. The Chair hears no objection. 


OIL AND GAS LANDS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] to proceed to the 
consideration of the report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 2812) to encourage and promote the 
mining of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, and sodium on the public 
domain. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] stated that I have discussed this question on this 
yery bill many hours, perhaps more so than any other Member 
of the Senate. I wish to say to the Senator that while I have 
discussed this bill to some extent, he has gotten confused as to 
the subjects that were before the Senate when I did discuss the 
question. The water-power bill was the bill that I made the 
longest speech on, and also I spoke on the Alaskan bill. When 
those two bills were up I did take a good deal of time, and I 
think facts have demonstrated that it was time that was very 
properly taken, because the coal-leasing law for Alaska which 
passed Congress has proved an absolute failure. There has been 
no development whatever in that Territory regarding the mining 
of coal under the leasing system. There is a letter which we 
have from Secretary Lane which states that only four applica- 
tions have been made for coal leases in Alaska in the last four 
years and a half, and that in that time two of them fell down 
because they could not be financed, and the other two were of a 
limited nature. 

Mr. President, I did discuss that bill, and I tried to demon- 
strate to the Members of the Senate that it would prove a fail- 
ure, for any person who knows the facts must knew that capital 
will not lend money on a lease, and he ought to know that it 
never can be a success. Whenever the proposition comes up of 
lending money for the purpose of opening a coal mine or build- 
ing a railroad to a coal mine they ask, “ What is the title that 
you offer?“ and when you say that you have a lease, they ask, 
“Can it be forfeited?” and you have to say, Yes.” Then they 
will say that is no security whatever to us. That is the reason 
why they are turned down, and that is going to be the case in 
every leasing system, in my judgment. Now, on the question of 
water power it is the same way. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Before the Senator proceeds with 
that branch I wish to ask him if that letter from Secretary Lane 
has been put in the Recorp? I do not doubt the statement of 
the Senator, but I should like to have the letter in the RECORD. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will say that I have a copy of it in my 
pocket. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If it has not gone in the RECORD, 
I should like to have it appear there. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, I think it was placed in the Recorp the 
other day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator from Utah wanted to know 
why I was so anxious to get a settlement now when I was not 
go anxious to get one before. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator candidly that 
my position was because there was in the bill no alternative 
whatever, but it was a leasing proposition. It provided only 
for leasing, and that meant no development whatever to the 
western territory in my judgment. That being the case, it was 
natural that we should oppose those things; but we never got 
to the stage of a conference report. We never got to the stage 
even of passing the bill in the Senate, except the last one pre- 
sented, which was a compromise bill, and that compromise bill 
Was made under these circumstances, because it seems to me 
there ought to be some attention paid to that. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] was formerly 
‘Assistant Secretary of the Interior, and when he came to the 
Senate he asked why we could not agree upon a bill with rela- 
tion to coal and ether matters contained in this bill. I said, 
“We can if we give fair treatment.” He said, “The Senator 
from Montana has a leasing bill solely and purely. You have 
an entry bill. Why can you not pass both the bills by con- 
solidating them and give the option to the person who makes the 
entry or who applies for the lease? ” We got together. We pre- 
sented the arguments both ways and we reached a conclusion 
on a bill and submitted it to the Committee on Public Lands, 


I want to say to the Senator from Utah that during all those 
negotiations I went to him—not once, but I went to him ten 
or twenty times—as to the matter that we were compromising 
on, and the Senator came to the committee when he was en- 
gaged in the consideration of the revenue bill, I think, and said 
that it was impossible for him to attend the meeting of the 
Committee on Public Lands, and authorized me to vote him; but 
he said if it was to be a straight-out leasing bill he would not 
consent to it under any circumstances. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Or if it was to be used as a means of get- 
ting it into conference by reason of that fact, so as to stifle 
our ideas that were contained in the bill, he did not want even 
to take up or consider the bill. Now, then, that was all right. 
Faas Be me, and I am with the Senator right new on this 
po. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator has just stated happened 
over a year ago. It was not what happened in the conference 
on this bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that the bill we 
agreed to and the bill I authorized him to vote me for when I 
was engaged in the Appropriations Committee was not this bill 
at all. The alternative system, the sale or the lease of coal, 
is in this bill, but the way the conferees have it written it does 
not make a particle of difference in existing conditions. The 
Senator must admit that it is entirely in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Interior. But that is not what I rose to say, 
I simply wanted the Senator’s statement not to carry the im- 
eee that I authorized him to vote me for this conference 
repo 

Mr. SHAFROTH,. No; I do not intend to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. What J am against is the conference report, 
that has been changed from the Senate bill in many particulars, 
One of the fundamental principles is that of all royalties to 
be collected under the Senate bill one-half would go to the 
States for schools and the building of roads, and that has been 
eliminated. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not take the time of the Senator now, 
but I could go on and enumerate the others. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I want to conclude in a few words. It 
is true, as the Senator says, that there were several changes. 
Conferences are had for the very purpose of trying to get an 
agreement between the two Houses. It is true we had to strike 
out of the bill reported to the conferees the clause that the 
States should get one-half .of the proceeds from the sale of 
coal over and above the minimum price which was prescribed. 
It is true we had to strike out also the provision that one-half 
should go to the States on the oil proposition. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator is perfectly at liberty to vote 
against the bill by reason of that provision if he has any doubt 
about it. There are some other particulars that we agreed upon 
with relation to the bill that I had to yield on. I was as 
anxious as the Senator possibly could be to maintain an entry 
system, as we have developed in this country heretofore, but 
we could not get everything that we wanted. We have the very 
best measure that we could get. We fought the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral on the demands they made and we have at last got some- 
thing that we did agree upon. It seems to me that after we 
have been for years and years reaching this agreement and 
have gotten a conference report which has been agreed to by 
the House, we ought to be permitted to make it the unfinished 
business, so that it can be disposed of, and when that is done 
you will find that the Senators who are interested in passing 
the supply bills through the Senate will not want the considera- 
tion to be long upon this conference report. 

Mr. President, this is the most important measure that I 
have had any direct connection with, and it does seem to me 
that we ought to have a vote upon the conference report. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word, and 
that in the nature of an appeal to the Senator from Alabama 
and the Senator from Georgia and my associates on this side 
of the Chamber and Senators upon the other side who are 
familiar with this measure, to let us come to a vote upon it. 

I recognize the devotion of Senators to their duties in pressing 
for the consideration of the appropriation bills, but I trust they 
will recognize the situation that confronts us now. It is peculiar 
and extraordinary. The vast interests that the people of the West 
have in this bill, I am sure, they can not possibly appreciate, or 
they would recognize that after four years of discussion and 
unfortunate division among ourselves a bill has finally been 
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presented by the conference committee that represents the judg- 
ment of the conferees of both Houses, and I venture to say has 
the overwhelming concurrence of the department. 

The differences we have confronted were most unfortunate; 
but, as has been said by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
SHarrotH], we have all yielded much of our positions about 
what the bill ought to be to the opinions of others. Each has 
surrendered something with respect to the matter and now after 
all these years we have a bill. Of course, its fate depends 
very largely, if not wholly, upon the vote we are about to take. 

I can not believe, Mr. President, that the discussion of this 
conference report can possibly occupy more than a couple of 
hours at the outside. It is proper to say in this connection 
that the delay about the bill has been very largely due to what 
is known as the relief provisions to take care of persons who 
have developed oil properties in the West. Everybody who was 
directly interested has given away something. The oil men, who 
asked for considerably more than they get in the bill, are reason- 
ably satisfied to take what is provided for them here. The de- 
partment officials who were interested in the matter have waived 
much of their contentions, and we have a bill that represents 
the judgment of both Houses, I think. 

I hope very sincerely that we may be able to get the confer- 
ence report before the Senate, and I think we ought to have a 
vote upon it after a few hours of discussion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I think the time has 
come, which I think comes in every legislative body, when it has 
got to find and to map out a program of what it is going to 
do. That is always the case with the House and the Senate in 
the closing weeks of a Congress. We have got to determine 
what program is going to be pursued or we shall accomplish 
nothing. 

I am in entire sympathy with the efforts of these gentlemen 
to get up the conference report, and, as a matter of fact, in the 
beginning I tried to cooperate with them. I realize the situa- 
tion. I realize the importance of the bill to a large number of 
people in the United States, and I realize that after contesting 
here for years they have reached a conclusion and they are 
anxious to register a vote on it. 

The bill has been here off and on for two days. If there was 
any absolute assurance that it could be disposed of in the next 
hour or hour and a half, for one I would be glad to get out of 
the way, but there is no assurance to that effect. The indica- 
tions are, on the other hand, that a very considerable debate 
will go on. , 

Now, there are 14 great supply bills that are necessary to run 
this Government. Not one of them has been finally passed to a 
conclusion. The most of them have not been considered by the 
Senate. We have seven legislative days left in this Congress 
before it expires by law. The District appropriation bill is on 
the calendar of the Senate, the Diplomatic and Consluar appro- 
priation bill is on the calendar of the Senate, the Indian appro- 
priation bill is on the calendar, and the fortifications appropria- 
tion bill is on the calendar. Two of those bills were reported 
before this conference report came here. The naval appropria- 
tion bill and the Army appropriation bill and the Agricultural 
appropriation bill are in the Senate. The first two have not been 
reported. The sundry civil appropriation bill has not yet passed 
the House; neither has the general deficiency bill. 

We might just as well take stock and realize where we are. 
If we are going to deliberately scrap these bills, we might as 
well recognize it and let everybody who has important business 
here get it out and go along, and let the supply bills take care of 
themselves. It is true that at an extra session of Congress you 
can take care of most of them, but some of them you can not 
take care of. You can not let the general deficiency bill go down 
with this session of Congress without seriously injuring some 
of the functions of the Government, because the deficiencies are 
to take care of matters resting between now and the Ist of 
July. There are appropriations in almost all these bills that 
need immediate consideration, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Is it not a fact that ninety-nine one hun- 
dredths of the matters that are contained in this bill do not 
become operative until the end of the fiscal year, and therefore 
if an extra session is called it seems to be inevitable that they 
can be taken care of without any trouble; but if this bill fails 
it is gone forever? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not see why this bill could not be 
taken care of at an extra session, as well as the supply bills. 
An agreement has been reached now, and an agreement can be 
reached at an extra session. I am not saying that against this 
bill, because I am not against it, but I think the time has come 
for the Senate to either determine to put the supply bills to the 
front and keep them there to the exclusion of everything else 


that is contested—of course, there are many uncontested matters 
that can be considered—but to keep them to the exclusion of 
other contested matters or determine that we are not going to 
do it, and let the calendar take care of itself “and the devil 
take the hindmost.” 

I think, therefore, we ought to have a decisive vote on this 
question. I hope we can have a record vote and determine 
whether or not we are going to take up the supply bills. If 
this conference report is voted down, I take it the Senate will 
determine to take up the supply bills and keep them as the 
unfinished business until we dispose of them. If we are not 
going to take up those bills, then, of course, we might as well 
recognize the fact that most of the supply bills are going down. 

I hope we can have a decisive vote on a roll call and de- 
termine what we are going to do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 
Alabama that there should be a determination of policy, and 
that is the exact reason why I did not ask the Senator in 
charge of the unfinished business, the Indian appropriation bill, 
to agree to temporarily lay it aside so that we might go on with 
the conference report. I think the policy should be established. 
This is completed legislation, and we owe a duty to the other 
branch of Congress. The District appropriation bill has not 
been passed by this body. It is not legislation that is ready to 
be placed in conference now. It seems to me as a matter of 
policy conference reports should have precedence in all cases, 
because we are not only dealing with legislation which we 
initiate, but we are dealing with legislation that has been per- 
fected by both Houses. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator state whether he thinks 
the supply bills should come here a week before the session 
ends? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not desire to criticize anyone, but I 
do not think the supply bills ought to have come in a week 
before adjournment. F 

Mr, HARDWICK. There are two supply bills that ought to 
be taken up which came in long before the conference report. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then I should like to have had Senators 
press them at an earlier day. 

Mr. HARDWICK. They could not be pressed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But the policy must be determined as to 
whether or not the Senate is going to recognize the priority 
of conference reports. In the House, as I am informed—I was 
so informed to-day—precedence is given to conference reports 
over everything else. 

It was undoubtedly the intention of the rule established by 
this body that conference reports should be given precedence 
here. The language of the rule is unfortunate in that it may 
be construed that if a conference report is not voted on imme- 
diately when presented it- loses its right of precedence; but 
the reason for its precedence exists just the same to-day as it 
did on the day it was presented. The only reason a vote 
was not demanded on the day that it was presented was out 
of respect for some of the Senators, and particularly the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Ssoor], in order that they might have 
an opportunity of examining the report. I announced that day 
that I was going to ask for immediate action on it, but Senators 
here, including the Senator from Utah, suggested that they 
would object if it were intended to take it up immediately. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Ne- 
vada is wrong in that statement. It may be that some other 
Senator made that objection. I do not really remember mak- 
ing any objection to the report. I do think, however, the Sen- 
ator is perfectly correct in the statement he makes that when 
he presented the report he stated that he presented it and 
wanted it printed in the Recorp in order that Senators might 
examine it and see what the report contained. I do not 
remember any Senator objecting at that time, I will say to the 
Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, my memory may be incor- 
rect, but I had thought the Senator from Utah stated he would 
object. However, whether that is so or not, I stated that I 
had no intention in the way of attempting to take advantage 
of any Senator reading the conference report. 

As a matter of fact, the same reason exists now for giving 
the conference report precedence as existed on the day I pre- 
sented it. The reason for the rule was that it was perfectly 
proper that completed legislation, which had been acted upon 
by the other House and by this body and came back as con- 
ference reports, should be acted on without delay, Now we 
are asked to allow a bill which has never gone into conference 
to be taken up and passed by this body, then go into conference, 
then come back to this body as a conference report. If that 
is to be the procedure of this body, we might as well know it. 
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I want a decisive vote on it. The question I want to deter- 
mine in this matter is whether, when a bill has reached the 
completed state of a conference report, we are going to act on 
it or whether we are going to take up other bills that have 
never gone into conference. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, it is essential that the con- 
ference report on the bill for the Fourteenth Decennial Census 
shall be agreed to by the Senate before this session expires. 
The proper preparation for the next census must be taken at an 
early day, if the census is to be properly and effectively taken. 
I would not, therefore, by my vote against this conference report 
desire to preclude the consideration of the conference report on 
the census bill or to give consent to a policy which would pre- 
cinde a consideration of conference reports. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Will the Senator from Texas yield to 
me? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Les. 3 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is no proposal at all tọ cut out 
conference reports on other bills or on supply bills where there 
is not a contest and where they may be disposed of within a 
reasonable time, That is always done. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have heard some Senator say that he 
wanted to have the Senate establish the policy as to whether it 
would pass on supply bills or whether conference reports should 
be considered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no. What I said was that I hoped 
the Senate would determine on a policy as to whether they are 
going to take up the supply bills and finish them, to the exclu- 
sion of every other contested proposition. Of course, it does not 
apply to matters that are merely pro forma or which ordinarily 
go through; but if we do not adopt a policy and determine to 
take up the supply bills as a matter of policy and as 2 regular 
rule for the remaining days of the session, we can not possibly 
dispose of them. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, just a word. The Democratic 
majority determined upon a policy about two weeks ago at a 
caucus, That policy was to keep the Senate in session day and 
night for the transaction of business upon the calendar. With 
the exception of two nights, we have paid no attention to our 
caucus agreement; and frequently there have been more Sena- 
tors belonging to the minority here when roll calls were de- 
manded than those who agreed among themselves to stay here 
and see that the business of the Senate was transacted. I want 
to see a policy established, but my experience is that we make 
policies by our votes and then abandon them by our actions. 
The chances are that the next seven days will be devoted, for 
the most part, no matter what bills are up, to the consideration 
of the league of nations and a discussion of matters which are 
entirely foreign to the business upon the docket.. If we will stay 
here day and night, we can dispose of the conference reports 
and also the supply bills, provided that we will attend to the 
business of the Senate and let the discussion of these other 
nues go until they become concrete subjects of Senate con- 
sideration, 


MEMORIAL SERVICES ON FORMER SENATOR HUSTING AND REPRESENT- 
ATIVE DAVIDSON. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I understand that it is 
probable that there will be a very late session of the Senate 
to-night, and at the request of a number of Senators who ex- 
pected to take part in the memorial exercises which it had been 
planned to hold to-morrow in commemoration of the life, char- 
acter, and services of the late Senator Hustrne and of the late 
Representative Davrpson, both of Wisconsin, I want to ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate hold a session beginning at 
1 o'clock on the 2d of March to be devoted to the exercises 
that were expected to have been held to-morrow. I do this, I 
repeat, at the request of a number of Senators who had ex- 
pected to take part in the exercises to-morrow. I have con- 
ferred with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] 
respecting the matter and also with the junior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson], who was present, and who rather ap- 
proved of that action. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator from Wisconsin why 
we can not go on with those exercises to-morrow? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. For the reason that if we are to have, 
ns the Senator himself has suggested, a very late session to- 
night it will interfere with the proposed memorial services to- 
morrow. 

Mr. THOMAS. It should not interfere with them. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It will interfere with the preparation 
of a number of Senators who had expected to have made prepa- 
rations this evening for the exercises to-morrow. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no doubt that there will be a later 
session of the Senate on the night of the Ist of March than 


there will be to-night. I do not object to the arrangement, but 
I am afraid the Senator will not gain anything by it. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. I submit the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate convene on Sunday, 
March 2, for the purpose of holding memorial ceremonies in 
connection with the lives and services of the late Senator 
Hvstine, of Wiseonsin, and the late Representative DAVIDSON, 
of that State, in lieu of the arrangement heretofore effective 
for to-morrow. Is there objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, may I inquire if it is 
necessary to have a roll call before the request is finally 
passed upon? 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks not. The 
rule which the Senator has in mind does not apply to an order 
of the character which has just been directed to be entered. 


OIL AND GAS LANDS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I now ask for a vote on my 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. ASHURST 
responded in the negative. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Chair 
will state—the Chair attempted to do so before ordering the 
roll call—that the question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report on the so-called leasing bill. 
As many as favor the motion of the Senator from Nevada will 
vote “yea”; those who are opposed will vote “nay.” The Sec- 
retary will resume the calling of the roll. 

The Secretary resumed the ealling of the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Kertoae’s name was called). I am 
requested to announce the unavoidable absence of the Senater 
from Minnesota [Mr. Ketroge}. He is paired with the senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smracons]. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL], 
which I transfer to the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN], 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Kentucky (when his name was called). 
I transfer the general pair which I have with the junior Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses} to the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Horris], and vote “yea.” 5 

Mr, SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Cort] to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN], 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
KELLOGG] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrren- 
cock], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I haye 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Loper], who is absent: I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Surrn of Michigan 
was called). I announce the unavoidable absence of my col- 
league [Mr; Surra of Michigan] and his pair with the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen]. This announcement may 
stand for the day. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumser] to the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Smrra] 
and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] to the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] and vote 


“ yea.” 
The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. NUGENT. I desire to announce the absence of the 


Senator from Maryland [Mr. Ssarrm] on account of illness, I 
ask that this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. PENROSE (after having voted in the affirmative). I ob- 
serve that the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
has not yoted. I have a general pair with that Senator, whieh I 
transfer to the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bran- 
DEGEE] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. MYERS. I inquire if the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krey in the chair). He 
has not. 
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Mr. MYERS.’ I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Connecticut, which I transfer to the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Saws] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CALDER. I inquire if the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. : 

Mr. CALDER. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Bamb] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], which I transfer to 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLperson] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my general pair with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Becknam] to the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DirtrncHam] with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernarp]) with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHerman] with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THompson]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WOLCOTT]. 


The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 24, as follows: 
YEAS—28. 
Chamberlain Kin, Pollock Sutherland 
Harding Lewis Pomerene Swanson 
Henderson Martin, Ky. Robinson Thomas 
Johnson, Cal. Myers Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Jones, N. Mex. Nugent . Shafroth Walsh 
Jones, Wash. Penrose Sheppard Warren 
Kendrick Pittman Smith, 8. C. Weeks 
NAYS—24. 
Ashurst Gore Lenroot Smoot 
Calder Gronna New Spencer 
Curtis Hardwick Norris Townsend 
France Kenyon Overman Trammell 
Frelinghuysen by Page Underwood 
Gay La Follette Simmons Vardaman 
NOT VOTING—44 
Baird Fletcher McKellar Sherman 
Bankhead Gerry McLean Shields 
Beckham Goff McNary Smith, Ariz. 
Borah Hale Martin, Va Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Hitchcock Moses Smith, Md. 
Colt Holl Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Sterling 
Cummins Kellogg Phelan ^ Thompson 
Dillingham Knox Poindexter Watson 
Fall Lodge Ransdell Williams 
Fernald McCumber Reed Wolcott 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed the 
consideration of the report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 2812) to encourage and promote the 
mining of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, and sodium on the public 
domain. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, of course, I do not complain 
of the action which the Senate has taken. The Senate is the 
master. That, of course, displaces. the Indian appropriation 
bill. It is no longer the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the understanding of 
the Chair. The conference report is laid before the Senate as 
the matter for consideration. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask for a vote, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the conference report on the leasing bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, I want to make a point 
of order which, I believe, lies against the conference report, and 
that is that the report contains new matter not acted upon by 
either branch of Congress. 

The- PRESIDING OFFICER. Under what particular rule 
does the Senator raise the point? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Under Rule XXVII, the second para- 
graph, on page 35 of the rules. It is a new rule, I believe. I 
will read the rule. It is as follows: 


Conferees shall not insert in their report matter not committed to 
them by either House, nor shall they strike from the bill matter agreed 
to by both Houses. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not just at present. 
state my position first. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I could not hear the Senator, by reason of 
the confusion. I thought he was debating the question. 


I should like to 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
raises the point of order that the conference report violates para- 
graph 2 of Rule XXVII. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I do not know whether we 

would waive anything; but the rule is well and clearly estab- 
lished that after debate has begun on a conference report, no 
point of order can be made. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say to the Sen- 
ator that the Senator from Wisconsin has the floor, and he was 
recognized first after the report was laid before the Senate. He 
has the floor. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. 
all right. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I should like without 
further interruption to get before the Senate the point of order 
that I desire to present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will proceed in 
order. He has the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And I decline to yield until I have 
made the statement. 

I cite, Mr. President, Rule XXVII, second section, page 35, 
which is as follows: 

Conferees shall not insert in their report matter not committed to 
them by either House, nor shall they strike from the bill matter agreed 
to by both Houses. If new matter is inserted in the report, or if matter 
which was agreed to by both Houses is stricken from the bill, a point 
of order may be made against the report, and if the point of order is 
renee the report shall be recommitted to the committee of con- 

Mr. President, when the bill passed the Senate the section 
providing for the leasing of coal lands excluded from its scope 
coal lands in the Territory of Alaska. The House took similar 
action, so that, as a matter of fact, the House and the Senate 
were in agreement that this legislation should not apply to coal 
lands in Alaska. The conferees, in section 3, on page 2, of the 
conference report, absolutely and actually reversed the action 
of both Houses; and in the fourth line of section 3, on page 2, 
as the Chair will see, they changed the whole action of the two 
Houses by including the Territory of Alaska within the leasing 
provisions of this measure. 

That states, I think, in a fairly plain way, the action of the 
conferees, and that action was directly in violation of this rule. 

The whole purpose of the rule was to divest conferees from 
the power, which they frequently exercised, of going beyond the 
matter committed to them; namely, to adjust the differences 
and the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. Conferees had 
fallen into the habit of reporting to the Senate and to the 
House of Representatives new matter that had not been passed 
upon by either branch of Congress; and this rule, which is a 
comparatively recent addition to the Rules of the Senate, was 
designed to put an end to that practice. 

It seems to me, if I correctly understand it, this is altogether 
the rankest violation of the rule which could be conceived. 
The conferees have not only introduced new matter into this 
bill, because neither of the bills was applicable to the Territory 
of Alaska, so far as coal lands were concerned 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I will take issue with that in 
a few minutes, and I want to call the Senator's attention to that 
fact. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator will have an opportunity 
to take issue with the entire matter that I am presenting in a 
few moments. The conferees have actually reversed the action 
of both Houses upon this matter. Each House specifically ex- 
cluded coal lands in Alaska from the leasing provisions con- 
tained in section 8, so, as to that matter, both Houses were in 
perfect agreement. There was no difference to be adjusted. 
Notwithstanding this perfect agreement between the House and 
Senate bills, the conference committee bring in a bill that re- 
verses the action of both Houses and subjects Alaska coal 
lands to lease under the terms of this bill. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the point of order should be 
sustained, the conference report should be rejected, and the bill 
be recommitted to the conference committee. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the Senator has urged that 
neither bill dealt with the sale of coal lands in Alaska. I call 
the attention of the Chair to page 2 of the comparative print of 
the Senate bill and the House bill. The House bill, found in the 
first column, does not attempt to deal with the disposal of coal 
lands in Alaska. In the next column the Senate bill reads as 
follows: 

That any citizen or any association composed of persons severally 
qualified by law to enter coal lands, or any corporation incorporated 
under and by virtue of the laws of any State or Territory, or any 
municipality of any State or Territory, shall, upon application to the 


register of the proper land office, have the right to enter by legal sub- 
divisions any quantity of vacant coal lands of the United States within 


If my right to object is preserved, it is 
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any State or Territory of the Union not otherwise appropriated by com- 
petent authority, not exceeding 2,560 acres, upon payment to the re- 
ceiver of not less than $10 per acre— 

And so forth. There was a clear grant of that. Now, let me 
tell you why there was a clear grant of that in the Senate bill. 

In the first place, section 1 of the Senate bill reads as follows: 

sodium in land owned 
b 7. — ed states V be subject to 
sition In the form and manner provided by this act to citizens of 

the United States— 

That is section 1 of the Senate bill. That is on page 1 of the 
comparative print. The very first section of the bill provides 
for the sale and disposal under this bill of coal in the public 
lands of the United States. It goes on further and says: 

Or to any association of such persons, or to any corporation organized 
under the laws of the United States, or of any State or Territory thereof. 

Take that into consideration in connection with the coal pro- 
vision of the Senate bill. If you take that into consideration, 
you will find that the Senate intended to apply the sale provi- 
sion of coal to Alaska. Why? Because there was a law already 
in existence which provided for the leasing of coal in Alaska, 
but there was no law providing for the sale of coal in Alaska. 
It was the intention of the committee to give this optional pro- 
vision of sale in all public lands owned by the United States. 

When we came into conference this was the situation: The 
House had opposed the sale of coal lands under any considera- 
tion. They were willing, however, to extend the sale provision 
except with regard to Alaska; but the Secretary of the Interior 
wrote a letter to Mr. Scorr Ferris, the chairman of the Public 
Lands Committee of the House and the chairman of the House 
conferees, asking him to allow the Senate provisions that did 
extend to Alaska to continue to extend to Alaska. There was 
nothing to it except that the Senate provisions were adopted, 
and that is the situation as it stands to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ask the Senator 
if there is any significance to the words “and not otherwise 
reserved,” on line 4, page 1, of the Senate bill, the clause read- 
ing: 

Oil, gas, or sodium, in land owned by the United States and not 
otherwise reserved. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The only land in Alaska that is reserved 
consists of naval reserves, oil reserves, and timber reserves. 
All other public lands of the United States were thrown open 
to the action of this bill by the provision of the Senate bill 
itself. There is, of course, a distinction between lands that are 
withdrawn from the operation of the law and lands that are 
reserved. There are 44,000,000 acres of coal land that have been 
withdrawn from the operation of existing law and 6,000,000 
acres of oil land; and that was the reason of the necessity of 
this bill, to open up those lands. Those lands are withdrawn 
lands, but not reserved lands. 

There are coal lands in Alaska that are not reserved, that are 
subject to sale under the provisions of the Senate bill; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury recognized that fact when he wrote 
the letter that has been placed in the Recorp, stating that he 
favored the sale provision as far as Alaska was concerned, as the 
leasing provision had so far been a failure. 

As the situation stands, the whole question is this, and there 
is but one question: It is whether or not the language “ vacant 
coal lands of the United States within any State or Territory of 
the Union” covers all of the public lands of the United States, 
as described in section 1 of the act. Section 1 of the act states 
that deposits of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, or sodium in land 
owned by the United States shall be subject to disposition under 
this act. In the next section we expressly provide for the sale of 
coal lands in the United States within any State or Territory 
of the Union. Now, if there is any question as to what the word 
Territory“ means it must have had some meaning on the 
part of Congress, because there is no Territory in the United 
States proper; but there is a Territory in the Union, and that 
Territory is the District of Alaska—a Territory with a legisla- 
ture, with a governor, and with a Territorial form of govern- 
pet It is the Territory referred to in the act passed by the 

enate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ask the Senator, 
before he finishes the discussion, if the expression “land owned 
by the United States“ includes lands in Alaska, what is the pur- 
pose of putting in the words “including Alaska” in this con- 
ference report? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will state that very thing—because it was 
urged that a court might raise the question as to whether or not 
the Senate meant by “ Territory of the Union” the District of 
Alaska ; and while it was contended by the Members of the Sen- 
ate committee that it could not mean anything else but Alaska, 
it was considered that there was no-harm in putting in words 


that meant exactly the same thing if anybody wanted ‘them 
put it. 

Mr. WALSH and Mr. LENROOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield, and if so, to whom? > 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator from Montana attracted my at- 
tention first. I will yield to him, and then to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. WALSH. 
Territory? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In order that the Senator may 
have this whole matter before him, the Chair calls attention to 
page 4 of the comparative print, where both the Senate bill and 
the House bill expressly declare “outside of the Territory of 
Alaska.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is not in the sale provision of the bill. 
That is in regard to the leasing provision of the bill. I now 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to ask if the conference report in the 
leasing provision does not read “including the Territory of 
Alaska,” instead of “outside the Territory of Alaska,” being 
exactly contrary to what both Houses had agreed upon as to 
the leasing of coal. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I want to get through with one question at 
a time. Of course, I anticipated that that would be an objec- 
tion, and I am going to present my view of it. I think in so far 
as the sale provision of coal is concerned that is plain. Now, 
then, coming down to the leasing of coal lands in Alaska, if the 
Senate bill provided for the sale of coal in Alaska and the. 
House bill had no provision with regard to the disposal of coal 
in Alaska, then what is the situation? The situation is, may the 
Senate bill be modified? That is the status. The Senate bill 
provided for the passing of the title to coal lands in Alaska. 
The House bill did not provide for the passing of any title in 
Alaska, and a compromise was reached granting a lesser title 
than the Senate bill called for. Let me call attention to a pro- 
vision of the Constitution of the United States touching that 
point. In Article IV of the Constitution we have this language: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the Territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States. 

“Power to dispose of.” When the proposition to lease’ public 
lands for coal or oil was first urged in this country those who 
were opposed to the leasing system questioned the authority of 
Congress under the Constitution to lease lands under the term 
“right to dispose of.” They never questioned the right to sell 
but the right to lease. It was held, however, by the courts 
that the power to grant the greater title necessarily carried 
with it the power to grant a lesser title. The Senate bill, in 
dealing with coal in Alaska, provided for the conveyance of the 
highest title, a patent. The House had no provision on the sub- 
ject. The House conferees said, “ We will agree that you may 
have your sale power provided we have our conveyance of a 
lease power which is a lesser right.” The whole subject matter 
was certainly in conference between the two Houses. 

Now, what was the subject matter submitted to the conferees? 
It was whether or not the Secretary of the Interior should have 
the right to dispose of coal lands in Alaska. This body has said 
he should have the right to dispose of it by patent. The House 
had no provision. The subject matter under consideration by 
the conferees was the provision authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to pass title to coal lands in Alaska. The House 
conferees said, “ We will not accept that provision in toto, but 
we will accept that provision for the sale of coal lands in Alaska 
provided that the Secretary of the Interior may grant a lesser 
title if he sees fit.” 

I think I have made my position clear. The Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], in my opinion, was in error in his 
description of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is ready to rule, 
but does not wish to do so if there is any other Senator who cares 
to discuss the matter. 

It is the opinion of the Chair that when the two bills specifi- 
cally provide for leasing land and each one of them says “out- 
side the Territory of Alaska,” that that would exclude the con- 
ference committee from including a provision in the report 
relating to the leasing of lands including the Territory of 
Alaska. That is the idea of the Chair. In answer to the sug- 


I rose to inquire whether or not Hawaii is a 


gestion that the greater power to sell would include the power 
to lease, it could have no relation to this question, because these 
are separately dealt with in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Chair has not made up his mind con- 
clusively about the matter, I think after due consideration the 
Chair might change his opinion and adopt another view, 
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I do not believe, Mr. President, that it is possible to extract 
an item like this out of a bill of this character and make it sub- 
ject to a point of order under Rule XXVII. So far as the sale 
provisions are concerned I think there is really no answer to be 
made, The House bill expressly excludes Alaska from the pro- 
visions of the bill and the Senate bill clearly provides for the 
disposition of coal lands in any State or Territory in the Union. 
Alaska is undoubtedly a Territory of the Union, so that Alaska 
was included within the sale provision of the Senate bill and 
excluded from the sale provision of the House bill. I think there 
can be no controversy about that. Accordingly, Mr. President, 
it seems to me that there is no question about the bill being 
invulnerable so far as the sale provision is concerned. 

Now, I turn to the leasing provision. There were very radical 
differences between the House bill and the Senate bill eyi- 
dencing wide differences in policy concerning the disposition of 
these public lands. The House conferees gave way practically 
to the Senate conferees with reference to the sale provision; 
and you will observe that the Senate conferees gave way prac- 
tically to the House conferees in relation te the leasing of the 
land as provided in section 3. The Senate conferees might very 
easily say, “ We will not assent to the House provision in rela- 
tion to leasing unless the provision extends to Alaska also.” 

Mr. President, why does not that come within the power of 
the conferees? Suppose a plan proposed by the House for the 
disposition of all lands except those in the State of Montana and 
a totally different provision in a Senate bill concerning the dis- 
position of all lands except in the State of Montana. The con- 
ferees get together and they devise a system that is not wholly 
in accord with the ideas of the Senate or of the House. For 
instance, the side that gives in says, “ We will not assent to it 
unless it is made general for the Union.” 

So we have that situation here, Mr. President. The Senate 
conferees practically assented to the leasing provision in the 
House bill. The Senate conferees were willing to exclude 
Alaska from the operation of the bill, which they proposed if 
their bill should become a law. They were quite willing that 
the coal lands of Alaska should remain subject to disposition 
under the special laws in relation to Alaska. but they said in 

- substance that as the House provision is going to be adopted 
concerning the disposition of coal lands within the United 
States we insist that it shall be extended over Alaska. Now, 
why is not that entirely proper? Why is not that a proper 
compromise for the conferees to make? 

I submit, Mr. President, that it falls within the general subject. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator how he con- 
tends that the matter of leasing in Alaska was submitted to the 
conferees at all when it had been expressly excluded in both 
bills? 

Mr. WALSH. There was submitted to the conferees the sub- 
ject of the disposition of coal lands throughout the Union, the 
Senate conferees agreeing that if their bill should become a law 
they were willing it should not extend to Alaska; but they said, 
“Tf the House bill is to become a law, we shall insist that the 
law shall extend over all of the publie lands of the United 
States.” Now, what is wrong with that? 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senate should pass a leasing bill with 
relation to Alaska, and the House should pass no leasing bill 
with reference to Alaska, but a bill of a different kind, does the 
Senator contend if that bill went into conference the conferees 
would have the authority to extend the bill to the United States? 

Mr. WALSH. That is a different question. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is exactly the same question. 

Mr. WALSH. It is a different question; it is a question be- 
tween the substance of the bill and the exception. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, having proposed this amend- 
ment to the rule, I have taken considerable interest in its en- 
forcement, and I want to call the attention of the Chair to the 
language that, it seems to me, makes this conference report sub- 
ject to a point of order. In section 3 of the House bill, as pointed 
out by the Chair, the leasing provision provides “ owned by the 
United States outside of the Territory of Alaska.” Identically 
the same language is used in section 3 of the Senate bill. In 
section 8 of the conference report the language is “ including 
the Territory of Alaska.“ 

I desire to call the attention of the Chair to a decision made 
‘April 18, 1918, by Vice President MARSHALL on a point of order 
which I raised against the Indian appropriation bill, The In- 
dian appropriation bill as it passed the Senate used the words 
“including oil and gas leases.” In conference the word “ in- 
cluding” was changed to “except,” and the Vice President, 
upon the point of order raised by me, held that the conferees 
had exceeded their authority, because they had changed the 
entire situation, 


It seems to me that in section 3 the conferees did exactly the 
opposite of what was voted in the House and voted in the Sen- 
ate, and I think the point of order is well taken. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to 
the time when a point of order can be raised. I read from 
Hinds’ Precedents at section 6440: 

A point of order as to a conference report should be made before the 
consideration of the report has begun. 

This report has been discussed for three days; and if the 
speeches that were made upon it really did not relate to it, 
they were still considered as being on the conference report. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield? : 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; I yield. 4 

Mr. NORRIS. Is that a citation from a House precedent or a 
Senate precedent? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. From a House precedent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator know that the rule in 
the House and in the Senate is entirely different; that in the 
House that precedent is good, but in the Senate one can make a 
point of order at any time? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But there is every reason in favor of it. 
Is it possible that you can discuss a measure and use up the 
time of the Senate for days and days and then raise a point of 
order that would make all the discussion immaterial? 

I wish to read this: 


On March 3, 1899, the House was considering the conference report 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the river and harbor 


3 bill. 
statement ot the conferees was read, and the reading of the report 
was dispensed with by unanimous consent, except as to certain portions, 


whieh were read. 
begun, Mr. Willlam P. Hepburn, of Iowa, proposed to 


Debate havin 
raise a point of order against the portion of the report relating to the 


Nicarau Canal. 

Mr. eodore E. Burton, of Ohio, raised the point of order that the 
point of order of the gentleman from Iowa came tvo late, 

The Speaker said: 

“The Chair thinks the point of order was not taken at the proper 
time. Nothing is better settled than that a point of order must be raised 
prior to discussion.” 

Mr. President, it is true there is in this bill, with relation to 
leasing, a proposition not including Alaska because Alaska had a 
leasing law, but it must be remembered that when the Senate 
passed its bill it went over to the House and the House struck 
out all the provisions of the bill and adopted the provisions of 
a separate bill in entirely different language. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator contend that the rule of 
the House on this point is applicable to the Senate? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not see anything to the eontrary. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator let me read Rule XX of 
the Senate? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. AN right. 

Mr. NORRIS. Rule XX of the Senate reads: 

A question of order may be raised at any stage of the proceedings, 
except when the Senate is dividing, and, unless submitted to the Sen- 
ate, shall be decided by the Presiding cer without debate. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It seems to me that is not on this point. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is one of the Senate rules. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The question of order there relates to 
whether you are not going to take one bill up or another, and 
that it could not be discussed at certain stages. It relates to 
the order of the Senate with relation to its calendar. It does 
not relate to the question of raising a point of order in this 
case, because it is absurd to let a discussion oecur for three 
days upon a measure and then let a Senator raise a point of 
order against it and knock the entire measure out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator know that that has been 
the practice of the Senate, that it is continually done, and that 
a point of order can be made after debate has gone on for two 
or three days? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not think that can be done. It has 
not come under my observation, 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to read just one decision. This ques- 
tion was raised before Vice President MarsHarr May 19, 1914, 
and the Vice President in deciding the question said a point of 
order could be raised at any time and so held. I read: 

Mr. McCumser submitted an amendment to the Agricultural appro- 
Se bill, and, while occupying the floor, Mr. Reep made a point of 

Mr. McCumesn. I have not yielded, and I do not think in the middle 
of another Senator's address the Senator can raise the point of order. 
I raise the point of order that the Senator can not be recognized for 
8 purpose without my consent. 


Rasp. A point of order is always in order, 
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Mr. McCunmnenr. The Senator can rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The Vice PRESIDENT Seu MARSHALL). The rules of the Senate are 
te the effect that a auu on of order may be raised at any stage of the 
proceedings. The Chair will read the rule: 7 

“A question of order may be raised at any stage of the proceedings, 
except when the Senate is dividing.” 

So the Senator from Missouri, if he desires to make a point of order, 
has the right to do so now. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it does seem to me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not care to 
hear any more discussion on that particular point. The Chair 
takes this view—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Then let me present my view on the other 
point, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has the Senator's 
view on the other point; and upon the other point, if the Chair 
assumed that the precedent which the Senator cited was of 
weight or ought to have weight here, he would not rule in favor 
of the Senator’s contention on that point. Until this matter 

was taken up it would not have been in order to have raised 
` the point of order. There is no use of a Senator getting up and 
making a point of order against a conference report that may 
or may not be taken up. After this conference report had been 
declared to be the unfinished business and had been taken up, 
the first thing which was done was the making of a point of 
order by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; the Chair must remember that this 
conference report was taken up three days ago; it was again 
taken up two days ago and passed over by the Senate, and it 
was discussed. There is no doubt about that, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was taken up at that time 
for adoption and declared to be the unfinished business. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And the other was also taken up for 
adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not know that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, yes; there is no doubt about that. 
The motion was made by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PITTMAN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was only assum- 
ing that under that state of case the point of order is in time. 
The Chair has no disposition, however, to insist that he is 
absolutely correct about it; and if any Senator is disposed to 
disagree with the Chair on that point, an appeal will lie to the 
Senate. On the other point, unless some other Senator. cares 
to discuss the matter, the Chair will say that his mind is 
made up. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, let me discuss this matter 
a little further, for the situation with reference to this bill 
is somewhat different from that which relates to conference re- 
ports on many other bills. This bill is really made up of two 
bills. The Senate passed a bill which provided for the title 
to the land being passed, the contention being made in the Sen- 
ate that there would be no development unless the title should 
be passed. It is true that, so far as Alaska is conrerned, a 
leasing system applies there already, and so it was not thought 
necessary to include Alaska in the House bill. 

When the House came to consider the matter they did not 
want any title to pass at all to the coal lands. When the 
theory was accepted that the coal lands might be disposed of 
by sale, that evidently carried with it any subordinate title. 
It is similar to the greater including the less. 

Now, I want to call attention to a letter which was written 
by Secretary Lane while this matter was being considered by 
the conferees: 

THe SECRETARY or THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 1, 1919. 


My Dear Mr. Ferris: On December 10, 1917, you transmitted a copy 
of resolutions passed by the Cordova (Alaska) Chamber of Commerce 
with reference to the pending general leasing bill and particularly with 
reference to deposits of coal and oil. One of the matters urged was that 
the pending bill be modified so as to make its provisions relating to 
the sale of coal lands applicable to Alaska. In my reply of January 4, 
1918, I advised you, In effect, that the reason this provision was not 
inciuded was that there is now a special leasing law applicable to that 
Territory, enacted October 20, 1914 (38 Stat., 741), and that this law 
had not been in operation long enough for the department to determine 
whether it will be successful and adapted to the development of 
Alaska's coal resources. 

Since the above letter was written there has been further opportunity 
to learn whether the Alaska coal-leasing bill is suitable to conditions in 
the Territory, and I have concluded that it is not entirely so. There 
has been but little 8 for these lands and only limited development. 
Four leases were granted under the present law, and but two of these 
were able to finance the small operations thus far begun. 

After further study of the situation I have come to the conclusion 
that perhaps the field would be more inviting to coal operators if title 
were granted as in the States, especially since Alaskan operations are 
so far away from the bases of labor and supply. 


I therefore recommend that Alaska be placed on the same footing as 
the States in the pending bill, and that operators in that field have the 
same choice of Jease and purchase as accorded elsewhere. 
Alaska coal lands will remain in a disadvantageous position. 


Otherwise, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I decline to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
declines to yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The letter continues: 


The Territory of Alaska is now included in the oil provision of the 
bill, thus giving it the same law as the States, which will be an advan- 
tage in the administration of the law, because the same rulings would 
apply to both the States and the Territories and will obviate the neces- 
sity of administering and construing two different laws on the same 


subject. 
I am therefore of the opinion that not only would it be in the inter- 


est of the development of the Alaska coal lands to have the provision 
of the pending bill made applicable to Alaska, but that it would also be 
conduc ve to good administration of the laws. 

Cordially, yours, 


FRANKLIN K. Law 
Hon. Scorr Ferris 4 X 


Chairman Public Lands Committee, 
House of Representatives, United States. 

Mr. President, it can readily be seen, there being in the House 
bill nothing with relation to the disposition of land, except as to 
leasing it, that whenever there is introduced and allowed, as 
was done in the Senate bill, the sale of lands, it becomes a sub- 
ject of proper consideration between the House and the Senate 
as to whether or not this provision does modify the situation so 
far us it requires, in the interest of good administration and in 
the interest of beneficial laws, that that situation should prevail. 

Mr. President, we know that when one House passes a bill 
and the other House strikes out the provisions of that bill and 
inserts another bill, very liberal latitude is given to conferees. I 
call attention to the fact that that is the general rule, I read 
from Hinds’ Precedents the following: 

Sec. 6421. Where one House strikes out all of the bill of the other 
after the enacting clause and inserts a new text and the differences over 
this substitute are referred to conference, the managers have a wide dis- 
cretion in incorporating germane matters, and may even report a new 
bill on the subject. On March 3, 1865, Mr. Robert C. Schenck, of Ohio, 
from the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 51) entitled “An act to establish a bureau of 
freedmen’s affairs,” reported that the Senate had receded from their 
amendment, which was a substitute, and the committee had agreed upon, 
as a substitute, a new bill entitled “An act to establish a bureau for the 
relief of freedmen and refugees.” 

As soon as the report had been read, Mr. William S. Holman, of 
Indiana, made the point that the report did not come within the scope 
of the conference committee, 

The Speaker said: 

“The Chair understands that the Senate adopted a substitute for the 
House bill. If the two Houses had agreed upon any particular language, 
or any part of a section, the committee of conference could not chango 
that; but the Senate having stricken out the bill of the House and in- 
serted another one, the committee of conference have the right to strike 
out that and report a substitute in its stead. Two separate bills have 
been referred to the committee, and they can take either one of them, or a 
new bill . or a bill embracing parts of either. They have a right 
to report any bill that is germane to the bills referred to them.“ 

That latitude has been generally allowed. This new provision 
comes, It does refer to some other matter, but it can readily be 
seen that when the Senate passes a bill which provides for the 
disposition by sale—a higher title than a leasehold, as provided 
in the House bill—anud the measure goes to conference that 
changes the situation entirely; and, as the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Warsa] has stated, it is a proper subject of dispute 
between the two Houses; and if it is a proper subject of dispute 
as to what is best to be done, in view of the agreement on that 
part of the Senate bill which relates to the sale of land, it is a 
subject which properly comes within the scope of the conferees, 

Mr. President, this is a very important matter, for if the 
point of order is sustained it practically disposes of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator will desist, the 
Chair’s mind is made up on that point, and a precedent that 
was established some years ago could hardly be of weight now 
in view of the new rule which prevides expressly what shall 
be done. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I wish to restate one point, 
The first clause of the Senate bill provides: 

That deposits of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, and sodium in land owned 
by the United States— 

This land is owned by the United States— 
and not otherwise reserved— 

It is not applicable to that which is reserved— 


shall be subject to ig 5 in the form and manner provided by this 
act to citizens of the United States, or to any association of suc r. 
sons, or to any corporation e under the laws of the United 
States, or of any State or Territory thereof, and in the case of coal 
oll, or gas to qualified municipalities, 


Alaska, of course, is a Territory. 

Mr. President, the House bill provided: 

That deposits of coal, phosphate, oil, ofl shale, or gas, owned by the 
United States, including those in national forests, the Grand Canyon 
national monument, and the Mount Olympus national monument, but 
excluding those in national parks, and in lands withdrawn or reserved 
for military or naval uses or purposes, except as hercinafter provided, 


shall be subject to disposition in the form and manner provided b; 

act to citizens of the United States, or to Rin association of pe 
sons, or to any corporation organized under the laws of the U. 
States, or of any State or Territory thereof, and in the case of coal, 

oil, oil shale, or gas, to municipalities. 

Not only was there a reference to Territories, but in the Sen- 
ate bill, under the caption of “ Coal,” the provision is found— 

Ae yei ores ater: sho pt ea . ee 

under and by virtue of the laws of any State or Territory, or any ——— 
pality of any State or Territory, shall, upon application’ to the 
of the proper land office, pei the right to enter by legal subdi 
any quantity of vacant coal lands of the United States within ae 
State or Territory of the Union not otherwise appropriated by compe- 
tent authority— 
That makes a disposition of the land. The conferees came 
together, and the Senate conferees said, “ We want that pro- 
vision to remain, and we want a provision by which the Alaskan 
lands can be included under the provisions of the bill, as the 
Secretary of the Interior desires, and be administered under the 
same law.” That makes a different situation, and because of 
that different situation, and under the liberal rules governing 
the action of conference committees when the entire bill passed 
by one House is stricken out and a substitute is inserted by the 
other House, it seems to me that the provision with reference 
to Alaska is relevant, and that, therefore, the point of order is 
not well taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair holds that, under 
Rule XX, the point of order is made in time, and that under 
the second section of Rule XXVII the point of order should be 
sustained. The language of the sections of the House bill 
and of the Senate bill, as printed in parallel columns, shows 
that only that portion of the public domain outside of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska was included, and that, so far as can be gath- 
ered from the provisions of the bills passed by both Houses, the 
matter as affecting Alaska was not intended to be submitted to 
conference. So the conference report on that point is beyond 
the authority of the conferees; and the Chair rules that the 
point is well taken and sustains it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What further action is to be taken? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair holds that the point 
is well taken, and he therefore sustains the point of order and 
recommits the report to the conference committee, unless some 
other order is made. That is what the rule provides. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is recommitted to the same conferees? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is recommitted to the same 
conferees. Unless there is an appeal from the decision of the 
Chair, it will stand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 4637. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just a moment, Mr. President. I rise to a 
parliamentary inquiry. Has the conference report been re- 
committed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The conference report is re- 
committed to the conference committee under the provisions of 
the rule, which reads, in part, as follows: 
arte te sestatnat: tha revert BRATT ve reconanlital to Che coosutttee at 
conference. 

! The point is sustained, and the report is directed to be recom- 
mitted to the committee of conference, 


RETIREMENT OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the Senate proceed to con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4637) for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have the floor, and have made a motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I had supposed we were 
going on with the appropriation bills. There was no notice given 
that this measure was to be taken up at this time; and, more 
than that, when it does come up I shail ask the privilege of 
being heard at length upon it. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I have no objection to the Senator being 
heard on my motion, but I ask the Senate to pass upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is debatable. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator from Washington desires me 
to yield to him, I will do so; but I should like to make a state- 
ment concerning the motion I have made. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will tell the Senator what I 
want to do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield, 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this is the birth- 
day of George Washington. Our thoughts all go back to his 
patriotic services for the country, especially at this time, and I 
think it would be extremely appropriate for the Senate to ad- 
journ out of respect to his memory. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to say to the Senator that all 
I ask is that this bill be made the unfinished business. If it is, I 
shall not ask to proceed with its consideration to-night, but will 
yield to the Senator to make his motion to adjourn. 

Mr. President, the bill which I have asked the Senate to take 
up has been read and considered. There is no reason in the 
world why the Senate should not pass upon it, and all I ask is 
that the Senate pass upon it finally. It ought not to take any 
time at all. Senators certainly are willing to vote on this meas- 
ure, and that is all I ask, that it be finally yoted on. I hope that 
we may make it the unfinished business, and proceed with it. 
5 POMERENE. Mr. President, this is the retirement 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is the retirement bill, and I hope the 
Senator will not object, but will permit it to come to a vote. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; I will object to its coming up at this 
particular time. I do not think it is quite fair to call this bill up 
when it was understood that an appropriation bill was to de 
taken up. It is true that the Indian appropriation bill was dis- 
placed by the conference report; but after the conference report 
was acted upon, it was understood that one of the appropriation 
bills was to be presented to the Senate, and now in the very clos- 
ing hours of the session the Senator is trying to force upon this 
Government a system which is going to cost this Government no 
man knows what. 

I am entirely in sympathy with the idea of a retirement bill: 
I have been working to that end for several years; but I do not 
believe that an attempt should be made now, when there are only 
a few Senators present, to bring up a matter of this kind, which 
is involved in character and which no man can understand 
unless he carefully studies it. 

I have taken pains to collect some data upon this subject, 
and I want to present at length the information I have when 
we get to a time when we can possibly get our minds down to 
this subject. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator that the Sen- 
ator has been making that same statement to the Senate for 
months—not for weeks, but for months—and he made it so 
suecessfully that he even got his bill substituted. Surely if 
the Senator is in favor of any kind of a retirement bill, he is 
willing for the Senate to vote on it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have a right to hope 
that the Senator will state the situation accurately. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will certainly admit that E 
held back the vote on this bill time after time to allow him 
to get a chance to get his data together so as to speak upon it. 

Mr. POMERENE. No, Mr. President; that is only a part of 
the story. It is true that for several days it was held back 
until I could get certain data together. I presented them to 
the Senate, with the result that my substitute bill was adopted, 
and it is now on the calendar. After it was adopted the Sen- 
ator refused to allow it to be further considered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not ateall. I am asking that that very 
bill be considered now. I am trying to get a consideration of 
the Senator’s own substitute. The Senator is here talking 
against his own substitute. 

Mr. POMERENE. No, Mr. President; I am not talking 
against my substitute, but I do not know what the plans are 
about this matter. There is not a quorum present here, and 
probably 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). The 
Chair will ask who holds the floor, as the present occupant of 
the chair has but recently taken it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think I hold the floor. 

Mr. POMERENE. If so, I will surrender the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But I yield to my friend from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would like to know 
who is in control of the floor, having been so recognized by the 
previous occupant of the chair. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee contend that he has the floor by virtue of recognition by 
the predecessor of the present occupant of the chair? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Yes, sir; and I have yielded to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair then recognizes that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar] holds the floor 
by virtue of previous recognition, and he yields now to the 
Senator from Ohio, and the Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Ohio. Does the Senator desire to address the Senate? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Let us have a vote on the subject. 

Mr. POMERENE. No, Mr. President; I will not consent to 
a vote being taken to-night upon this subject, and I want to 
appeal to the Senators who are here. The statement has been 
made throughout the length and breadth of this land that this 
was a so-called half-and-half bill; that is, that the employees 
were to pay half and the Goyernment was to pay half of the 
expense of these annuities. A greater misrepresentation than 
that has never been made to the public about any bill that has 
been before the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator certainly knows that the Sen- 
ate has already substituted the Senator’s own bill for the half- 
and-half plan that was reported by the committee. Is the 
Senator unwilling that his own substitute shall be voted on? 

Mr. POMERENE. No, sir; I am not; but—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then why does the Senator take this 
course? 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator will permit me, I will 
` teli him in a few words. After the substitute was adopted, the 
Senator from Tennessee refused to allow it to come to a vote 
when the Senators were here who were reasonably well-advised 
with regard to it; and now, when there are only a few Sena- 
tors here, he insists on foisting it upon the Senate. 

But I was discussing another branch of this subject. 

A lot of these young girls and young boys in the service have 
been led to believe that if the so-called MeKellar bill was 
adopted the Government would pay one-half of the expense, 
and they would be charged only one-half of the expense, and 
that would be 2} per cent of their salaries. They have not been 
advised, however, that the 2} per cent will pay almost the 
entire cost of their annuity, and that if they should be fortu- 
nate enough to go along to a point where their salaries are in- 
creased above the average, and they should get a salary of 
$2,500, they will be paying twice the cost of an annuity which 
they could go out in the open market and buy, and that if they 
should get to a point where they were paid a salary of $5,000 
they would be required to pay three or four times the cost of 
an annuity bought in the open market. 

When this matter was up before, and the statement was made 
that this bill met the approval of all of the employees of the 
Government, I challenged that statement. There was a com- 
mittee of lobbyists in the galleries here at the time, and I may 
say that most of them were men 45, 50, and 55 years of age, and 
that committee would have been benefited by their scheme at 
the expense of the young boys and the young girls that are in 
the service. Now, I want an opportunity to demonstrate this 
fact to the Senate, and I will demonstrate it, without any ques- 
tion whatever. 

Mr. President, I do not feel that it is fair to the Government; 
I do not feel that it is fair to the boys and girls who are in the 
service, that this matter should be taken up at this late hour in 
the session, Why, Mr. President, for an annuity of only $600, 23 
per cent paid on the boy's or the girl's salary when he or she is 
only getting $1,000 a year means $25 a year. If they get to the 
point where they get $2,000, it means $50 a year. In other words, 
these young boys and girls will be compelled to pay the expense 
of the annuities which are received by others. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sena- 
tor from Washington to propound a parliamentary inquiry. The 
Chair will entertain it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to know who has the 
floor. s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has heretofore stated 
the position as he understands it. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] has the floor, and 
that he has yielded to the Senator from Ohio. The Senator 
from Ohio is being recognized through the yielding of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not like to make any point 
of order against it; but, of course, under the rule the Senator 
from Tennessee can pot yield indefinitely. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would not care to yield indefinitely, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I just wanted to say this—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Ohio says he 
will not let this matter come to a vote to-night; so I wanted to 
ask the Senator from Tennessee if he would not yield for us to 


make a’ motion to adjourn out of respect to the memory of 
George Washington? 

Mr. McKELLAR, After the Senate votes upon the question 
of whether or not this bill shall be made the unfinished busi- 
ness, I shall be delighted to yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator that I 
do not like to do that, but that is one reason why I rose awhile 
ago. F understood the Senator from Ohio to state that he would 
not permit a vote to-night. ; 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sure that the Senator from Ohio 
would not object to a vote on it if the Senate desires to vote, and 
I think it desires to vote on this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I just heard the statement awhile 
ago; that is all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Unquestionably there is not a quorum 
here. We can not proceed with this matter now. If the Senator 
insists upon taking up this bill as the unfinished business of 
the Senate, it can be determined when we next meet and have a 
quorum; and I suggest that the Senator yield for a motion to 
adjourn. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be willing to yield for that purpose 
if we have an agreement that we can take it up. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not an agreement that we can take it up; an 
agreement that the Senator can make a motion to take it up. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, I am willing 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, The Senator understands that the point 
of ne quorum can be made, and at the end of the roll call we 
will have to adjourn? . 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Very well; then why not yield for an 
adjournment now? 8 

Mr. McKELLAR. For this reason: The bill has been before 
the Senate, and every word of it has been considered. The bill 
has been read in full. It is in the Senate. It is ready for a final 
vote, and a final vote has been prevented by just such tactics 
as are being pursued this evening against the bill. Now, I am 
not in a position where I think I would be fair to the bill or 
to the committee which I represent in reporting the bill if I 
yielded again. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the Senator understands that he 
will have to yield the floor before a vote can come, and when 
he does yield the floor a motion to adjourn will be made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, I know; and I am appealing to the 
Senate to let us make it the unfinished business. It will not 
take 10 minutes to do it, and surely Senators are not unwilling 
to vote. Here is one Senator who says that he is unwilling to 
vote upon the bill when it is his own bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is the Senator willing to take a vote now 
as to whether this shall be the unfinished business, without a 
roll call? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I am. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let us have that, then. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us vote on whether or not it shall be 
taken up. I will ask for a division, but I will not ask for a 
roll call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall Senate 
bill 4637 be made the unfinished business—a bill the nature of 
which has been explained by the colloquy and the debate of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerene] and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKELLAR]. [Putting the question.] The noes 
seem to have it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I call for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All those in favor of making 
Senate bill 4637 the unfinished business will rise and be counted. 
[A pause.] 

Mr. KING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must ask the Sen- 
ator from Utah whether that suggestion can be made in the 
midst of a division? 

Mr. KING. Then I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Surely the Senator will not do that, es- 
pecially after the agreement has been made as to a vote. He 
will not go back on the agreement that was made here in the 
open Senate. 

Mr. KING. There was no agreement. I moved to adjourn 
before the motion was put. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator was present here when the 
inquiry was made if we should vote on it by a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will have to ask 
the Senator to let the division be concluded. Those who are op- 
posed to making this bill the unfinished business will rise and 
be counted. [A pause.] The motion is lost, 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I move that the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill, H. R. 18277, be made the unfin- 
ished business of the Senate, for the purpose of establishing it 
as such, and then adjourning. z 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I merely wish to state that 
upon the conclusion of the consideration of this bill I shall 
make another effort to have the conference report on the census 
bill considered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. This bill will not interfere with that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of H. R. 
18277, the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield for just a moment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Les; I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to state to the Senator that 
there is a bill here which I think is absolutely unopposed, in 
which other Senators and the House are very greatly inter- 
ested, about allotments. It has been unanimously reported 
by our committee. I have not the report of the committees 
before me, but in the administration of the war-risk insurance 
aet allotments that were made by soldiers and were paid up 
until July 15, 1918, were discontinued, and discontinued with- 
out authority and without excuse of authority. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that if this 
motion prevails it is the purpose to moye an adjournment as 
soon as the bill is made the unfinished business, and the Sen- 
ator can take up the bill to which he refers in the morning 
hour on Monday. 

Mr. McKELLAR, 
and pass it now. 

. Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
permit this bill to pass. It is unanimously reported. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is unanimously reported. I do not 
think there is any objection to it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow the District 
bill to be made the unfinished business, I will then lay it aside. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And yield to me? That will be entirely 
satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question before the Sen- 
ate is the motion of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] that H. R. 13277, being the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill, shall be made the unfinished business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
‘of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 18277) 
making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Appropriations with amend- 


It will take but a moment to take it up 


ments. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I now ask that the unfinished business 
be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of- the Senator from Alabama? The Chair hears no 
objection, and it is so ordered. 


PAY OF ENLISTED MEN. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13306) to authorize the payment of allotments out of the pay 
of enlisted men in certain cases in which these payments have 
been discontinued. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is that the bill to which the Senator called my 
attention last evening? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of H. R. 13306. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with an amendment, on 
page 2, line 12, after the word “ written,” to strike out “ resci- 
sion ” and insert “ rescission,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That in all of those cases in which an authority 
of allotment by an enlisted man directing the payment of an indicated 
amount to a designated beneficiary is on file in the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, and payments pursuant to this authority had been made b; 
said bureau prior to July 1, 1918, but which payments were discontinu 
as of that date, the War and Navy Departments are directed to resume 
the payments of allotments in these cases, pursuant to the authority on 


file as aforesaid, pending the receipt of a new authority, or of a written 
ssion of the old authority from the enlisted man, In those cases 


in which pending the receipt of the new authority, the military authori- 


ties, ning with July 1, 1918, have reserved from month to month 
out of the soldier's monthiy aceruing pay the amount directed to be 
paid by the original authority of allotment, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, upon resuming the panarat of allotments in such cases, under 
the authority of this act, shall pay all arrearages out of these respective 
reservations. z 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was stricken out. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Out of respect to the memory of 
George Washington, I move that the Senate adjourn until 11 
o’clock on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 o'clock p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, February 24, 1919, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, February 22, 1919. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: ; 

Eternal and everliving God, our Heavenly Father, we bless 
Thee for that spirit of patriotism and profound gratitude which 
moves the people throughout our Nation, yea, throughout the 
world, to hold in sacred memory the birth of him whom we 
delight to call the Father of his Country. , 

We thank Thee for the mentality which enabled him to grasp 
and solve great problems; for the divination which enabled him 
to penetrate the future and predict results; for the splendid 
personality which enabled him to command men and lead them 
to victory; for the fervor of his religious convictions which en- 
abled him to rely upon Thee for strength and support and 
which brought him to his knees at Valley Forge—the darkest 
hour in that struggle for liberty, right, and justice. 
` Long may his memory live in the hearts of his countrymen 
and longer yet his deeds inspire men to truer, nobler life. 

We are shocked by the news from oversea, that n Member 
of this House, ever active and conspicuous for his work, has 
passed to the beyond. Comfort his friends and admirers, his 
bereaved wife, and those to whom he was near and dear, with 
the blessed hope of the immortality of the soul through Him 
who died and rose again. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

An act (S. 5627) to fix the time of holding court in the Ama- 
rillo division of the northern district of Texas; and 

An act (S. 29) to reimburse W. B. Graham, late postmaster of 
Ely, Nev., for money expended for clerical assistance. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with- 
out amendment, bills of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. 8217) providing for an increase of authorization 
ross Federal building at Steubenville, in the State of Ohio; 
and 

An act (H. R. 171) to repeal the last proviso of section 4 of 
an act to establish the Rocky Mountain National Park, in the 
State of Colorado, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendment, the bill (H. R. 13026) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to provide hospital and sanatorium facilities for 
discharged sick and disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines, had 
requested a conference with the House on the bill and amend- 
ment, and had appointed Mr. Hanpwick, Mr. Beckuam, and Mr, 
France as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 13366) permitting any person 
who has served in the United States Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps in the present war to retain his uniform and personal 
equipment and to wear the same under certain conditions, had 
agreed to the conference asked by the House, and had appointed 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Hrrencock, and Mr, Warren as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments, the bill (H. R. 15462) making appropriations for 
the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending 


1919. 


June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, had requested a confer- 
ence with the House of Representatives on the bill and amend- 
ments, and had appointed Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Hrrencock, and 
Mr. Warren as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee as indicated below. 

An act (S. 29) to reimburse W. B. Graham, late postmaster 
at Ely, Nev., for money expended for clerical assistance; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


BRIDGE ACROSS ROANOKE RIVER, N. C. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 15950) granting the 
consent of Congress to the county of Halifax, in the State of 
North Carolina. to construct a bridge across the Roanoke River, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman frem North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bridge bill. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—and 
I shall not object to the request—I would like to know from the 
majority side of the House whether it is the intention to aban- 
don the custom that has been followed for many years in this 
House of having read, February 22, the anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington, the Farewell Address of President Wash- 
ington, first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

The SPEAKER, No; the custom is not going to be aban- 
doned, and the Chair has asked the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dies] to read it, taking it for granted that nobody would object 
to its being read. s 

Mr. MANN, Iam delighted to know that the Chair has done 


S0. 
Mr. KITCHIN. I would say in that connection that hereto- 

fore, since I have been in the House, some gentleman has always 

asked beforehand to read it. I think it ought to be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest that the gentleman 
now make that request, in order to keep up the form. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Des] read President Washing- 
ton's Farewell Address. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that President Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress be read by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies]. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 15950? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby panee 
to the county of Halifax, in the State of North Carolina, and its suc- 
cessors and to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Roanoke River at any point suitable to 

e interests of navigation between Hills Ferry, near the town of 
Palmyra, in the county of Halifax, in the State of North Carolina, and 
the ferry near the town of Halifax, in the county of Halifax, in the 
State of North Carolina, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Krrcuin, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS RED LAKE RIVER, MINN. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 15834) to extend the 
time for the construction of a bridge across the Red Lake 
River, in Pennington County, Minn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bridge 
bill, which the Clerk will report. 

à The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time for commencing and completin 
the construction of a bridge authorized by act of Congress appro 
February 19, 1917, to be built at or near the section line between sec- 
tions 20 and 21, township 153 north, range 41 west of the fifth prin- 
cipal meridian, in the county of Pennington, in the State of Minnesota 
are hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from the date of 
approval hereof. 


With the following committee amendment: 
mine G, after the word “ built,” Insert the words “by Kratka Town- 
p.“ 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

at SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “'To extend the time 
for the construction by Kratka Township of a bridge across Red 
Lake River, in Pennington County, Minn.” 

On motion of Mr. Ditton, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILI. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 14078) 
making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920. and for other purposes, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees: Mr. BYRNS 
of Tennessee, Mr. Evans, and Mr. STAFFORD. 

GUARANTY PRICE OF WHEAT TO PRODUCERS. 

The SPEAKER. When the House adjourned last night the 
bill (H. R. 12596) to enable the President to carry out the price 
guaranties made to producers of wheat of the crops of 1918 and 
1919, and to protect the United States against undue enhance- 
ment of its liabilities thereunder, had been read a third time and 
the previous question had been ordered. The question is on 
passing the bill 

Th question was taken. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and 
pes will call the roll. The question is on the passage of 

e bill. : 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 278, nays 14, 
answered “ present ” 3, not voting 134, as follows: 


YEAS—278. 
Alexander Curry, Cal. Goodwin, Ark. Kitchin 
Almon Dale Gordon Knutson 
Anderson Darrow Graham, I Kraus 
Ashbrook Davey Gray, Ala. La Follette 
Austin Davis Green, lowa Lampert 
Ayres Decker Greene, Mass. Larsen 
Baer Dempsey Greene, Vt. Lea, Cal. 
Bankhead Denison G Lee, Ga, 
Barkley Denton Griffin Lesher 
Barnhart Dewa.t Hadley Lever 
kes Dickinson Hamilton, Mich. Linthicum 

oe Di Ha in Ittle 

ac Dillon a ge 
Bland, Ind, n Harrison, Miss. 
Bland, Va. Dominick Harrison, Va London 
Blanton Doolittle askell Lo 
Bowers Doremus Hastings Longworth 
Britten Doughton Hau Lundeen 
Brodbeck well Hawiey Lunn 
Browne Drukker yden MeClintic 
Browning Dupré ares McCormick 
Buchanan Dyer Hetin McCulloch 
Burnett Eagan H McKeown 
ee, Mna eee aa 

utler 0 orth ughlin, Mic 
Byrnes, S. C. Bueno 8 Hood McLemore 
Byrns, Tenn. Esch Heuston Madden 
Campbell, Kans. Eyans Hull, lowa Magee 
Campbell, Pa. Fairchild, G. W. Hull. Tenn. Mann 
Candler, Miss. Fairfield Hamphrey Mansfield 
Cannon Ferris Hutchinson Mapes 
Caraway Fess Igoe Martin 
Carter, Okla. Fields Ireland Mason 
Cary Fisher Jacoway Mays 
Chandler, Okla. Flood James Merritt 
Clark, Pa. Focht Johnson, * Miller, Minn. 
Classon Foss Johnson, Wash, er, Wash, 
Claypool Foster Jones Montague 
Coady Frear Juul Moores, Ind. 
Connally, Tex. French Kearns organ 
Connelly, Kans. Fuller, III. Keating Mott 
Cooper, W. Va. Gard ehoe Neely 
Cooper, Wis. Garland Kelly, Pa. Nelson, A. P, 
Copley Garrett, Tenn. Kennedy, Iowa Nelson. J. M 
Crago Garrett, Tex Key, Ohio Nichols, Mich, 
Cramton Gillett Kincneloe afield 
Crosser Glyno Oliver, N. Y, 
Currie, Mich, Goodall Iney 


rne Romjue Snook 
O’Shaunessy Rose Snyder 
Overmyer Rouse Stedman 
Overstreet Rowe Steele 
dgett Rubey Steenerson 
ge cker Stephens, Nebr. 
Parker, N. Y. Sanders, Ind Stiness 
Peters nders, Strong 
Polk Sanders, N. Y Sumners 
Powers Saunders, Va Sweet 
rn Scott, lowa Switzer 
Rainey, II. T. Scott, Mich Taylor, Colo. 
ker Scully Temple 
Ramseyer 8 ‘Tillman 
ndail Shallenberger ‘Timberlake 
nkin house Tinkham 
yburn Sims Towner 
vis Sinnott ‘Treadway 
Slemp Van Dyke 
Roberts Sloan Venable 
Robinson Small Vestal 
Rodenberg Smith, Mich. Vinson 
NAY—14. 
Aswell Dallinger Parker, N. J. 
11 Hilliard Phelan 
Blackmon Huddleston Rogers 
Brand Husted Sherwood 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—3. 
Moore, Pa. Quin Snell 
NOT VOTING—134. 
‘Anthony Farr Lazaro 
charach Flynn Lehlbach 
nson Fordney Lufkin 
irch Francis McAndrews 
ooher Freeman MeArthur 
rland Fuller, Mass. McFadden 
rumbaugh Gallagher McKenzie 
Caldwell Gallivan McLaugblin, Pa. 
Cantril Gandy Maher 
wW Garner Mondell 
Carlin Godwin, N. C. Moon 
Carter, Mass. Good Morin 
Chandler, N. Y. Gould Mudd 
“hurch _ Graham, Pa. Nicholls, S. C. 
Mark, Fla. Gray, N. J Nolan 
Cleary Griest Norton 
‘ollier Hamill Oliver, Ala. 
Cooper, Ohio Hamilton, N. Y. Park 
Costello Ieaton Platt 
Cox Heintz Porter 
Crisp Helm Pou 
Delaney Helvering Pratt 
Dent Hensley Price 
Dies Hicks Ragsdale 
Donovan Howard Rainey, J. W 
Dooling Johnson, S. Dak. Ramsey 
Drane Kahn Riordan 
Dunn Kelley, Mich. Rowland 
Ragle Kennedy, R. I. Russell 
Edmonds Kettner Sabath 
Emerson Kiess, Pa. Sanford 
ssen Kreider Schall 
Estopinal LaGuardia Sears 
« Fairchild, B.L. Langley Shackleford 


So the bill was passed. 
On this vote: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 


. Stsson with Mr. VARE. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


ESTOPINAL with Mr. EMERSON. 
Wutre of Ohio with Mr. Norton. 
. BrumBavcH with Mr. COSTELLO, 
. TAYLOR of Arkansas with Mr. WISO of Illinois. 

. Carew with Mr. BIRCH. 

Mr. Henstey with Mr. Carter of Massachusetts. 

. Tuoxas F. Surra with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
. CALDWELL with Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania. 

, Doorine with Mr. DUNN. 
. MAHER with Mr. BENJAMIN L. Fainc uns. 
. SULLIVAN with Mr. FARR. 

. Donovan with Mr. FORDNEY. 

„ SLAYDEN with Mr. LUFKIN. 
„Haun with Mr. BACHARACH. 
. Stevenson with Mr. FREEMAN. 
. Rrorpan with Mr. FRANCIS. 

. Creany with Mr. Furrer of Massachusetts. 
. Canter with Mr. Goon. 
. COLLIER With Mr, HAMILTON of New York. 
. Benson with Mr. HEATON. 

. Prick with Mr. SANFORD. 

. Raespare with Mr. SCHALL. 

Mr. Jonx W. Raryey with Mr. SIEGEL 
. Russett with Mr. Swirer. 

. Sagara with Mr. TEMPLETON. 

. SEARS with Mr. TILSON. 
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Voigt 
Volstead 


Wilson, Tex. 


Win 

Wood, ind, 
Wright 

Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Tex. 


Steagall 
Wals 


Sherley 
Niegel 
Sisson 
Slayden 


Stafford 
Stephens, Miss, 
Sterling 
Stevenson 
Sullivan 
Swift 

‘Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
Templeton 
‘Thomas 
‘Thompson 
Tilson 


Wilson, III. 


se 
Woods, Iowa 
Woodyard 
Zihlman 


Mr. Gnirsr (for) with Mr. Epvonps (against). 


Mr. Srrrnxs of Mississippi with Mr. Warbow. 


. Tague with Mr. War. 
. Tompson with Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania. 
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. Watton with Mr. Woopyarp. 

. Wess with Mr. ZIHLMAN. 

. Wise with Mr. Woops of Iowa. 

Mr. Booner with Mr. Kress. 

. CarLIN with Mr. HICKS. 

Crank of Florida with Mr. Jounxson of South Dakota. 
. Crisp with Mr. Kaun. 

. DELANEY with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. 

. DENT with Mr. Kreiner. 

. Drane with Mr. KING. 

. Eacte with Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

. GALLIVAN with Mr. LANGLEY. 

. GANDY with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina with Mr. MCFADDEN. 
. Herm with Mr. McKenzie. 

. HELVERING with Mr. McLaceuerx of Pennsylvania. 
. Howard with Mr. MONDELL. 

. Kerrner with Mr. Morin. 

. Lazaro with Mr. Mupp. 

. McAnprews with Mr. Noranx. 

. Moon with Mr. PLATT. 

. Nicnoxts of South Carolina with Mr. PORTER. 
. Oriver of Alabama with Mr. PRATT. 

Mr. Pank with Mr. Ramsey. 

Mr. Pou with Mr. ROWLAND. < 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Cooper of Ohio, 
is unavoidably absent. If he were present, he would vote 
“ aye.” 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. MCARTHUR, 
is unavoidably absent. If present, he would vote “aye” on this 
wheat bill. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Winstow, 
is unavoidably absent. If present, he would vote “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Lever, à motion te reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present; the Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent, Mr. STEELE was granted leave of ab- 

sence indefinitely on account of serious illness in his family. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW, SUNDAY. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow, Sunday. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


HOSPITAL AND SANATORIUM FACILITIES. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 13026, the hospital 
bill, disagree to the amendments of the Senate, and agree to the 
conference asked for. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13026) to authorize the Secretary of tha Treasury to 
provide hospital and sanatorium facilities for discharged, sick, and dis- 
abled soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to disagree to the Senate amendments on that bill 
and agree to the conference asked for by the Senate. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, what are the amendments? Are 
they material? 

Mr. BURNETT. Very, I think. 

Mr. CANNON. When was the bill sent over? 

Mr. BURNETT. Just this morning. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman take a little time to tell 
us what the amendments are? 

Mr. BURNETT. I do not know, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, CANNON. I wish the gentleman would postpone it a 
little bit until we can have an opportunity to see what the 
Senate amendments are. 

Mr. BURNETT. Well, Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to 
its going over until the latter part of the afternoon session. 
I wanted to get the conferees appointed to-day in order to get 
to work. 

WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS, 

The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ds]! will read Gen, Washington's 
Farewell Address. [Applause.] 
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Mr. DIES read Washington’s Farewell Address, as follows: 


To the people of the United States. 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: The period for a new election 
of a citizen to administer the executive Government of the 
United States being not far distant, and the time actually 
arrived when your thoughts must be employed in designating 
the person who is to be clothed with that important trust, it 
appears to me proper, especially as it may conduce to a more 
distinct expression of the publie voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed to decline being considered 
among the number of those out of whom a choice is to be made. 

I beg you at the same time to do me the justice to be assured 
that this resolution has not been taken without a strict regard 
to all the considerations appertaining to the relation which 
binds a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, in withdraw- 
ing the tender of service which silence in my situation might 
imply, I am influenced by no diminution of zeal for your future 
interest, no deficiency of grateful respect for your past kind- 
hess, but am supported by a full conviction that the step is 
compatible with both. 

The acceptance of and continuance hitherto in the office to 
which your suffrages kave twice called me have been a uni- 
form sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty and to a 
deference for what appeared to be your desire. I constantly 
hoped that it would have been much earlier in my power, con- 
sistently with motives which I was not at liberty to disregard, 
to return to that retirement from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination to do this, previous to 
the last election, had even led to the preparation of an address 
to declare it to you; but mature reflection of the then per- 
plexed and critical posture of our affairs with foreign nations 
and the unanimous advice of persons entitled to my confidence 
impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as well as 
internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclination incom- 
patible with the sentiment of duty or propriety, and am per- 
suaded, whatever partiality may be retained for my services, 
that in the present circumstances of our country you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first undertook the arduous 
trust were explained on the proper occasion. In the discharge 
of this trust I will only say that I haye, with good intentions, 
contributed toward the organization and administration of the 
Government the best exertions of which a very fallible judgment 
was capable. Not unconscious in the outset of the inferiority 
of my qualifications, experience, in my own eyes, perhaps still 
more in the eyes of others, has strengthened the motives to 
diffidence of myself, and every day the increasing weight of 
years admonishes me more and more that the shade of retire- 
ment is as necessary to me as it will be welcome. Satisfied 
that if any circumstances have given peculiar value to my serv- 
ices they were temporary, I have the consolation to believe that 
while choice and prudence invite me to quit the political scene, 
patriotism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is to terminate the 
career of my political life my feelings do not permit me to sus- 
pend the deep acknowledgment of that debt of gratitude which 
I owe to my beloved country for the many honors it has con- 
ferred upon me; still more for the steadfast confidence with 
which it has supported me, and for the opportunities I have 
thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable attachment by 
services faithful and persevering, though in usefulness unequal 
to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our country from these 
services, let it always be remembered to your praise, and as an 
instructive example in our annals, that under circumstances in 
which the passions, agitated in eyery direction, were liable to 
mislead amidst appearances sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of 
fortune often discouraging—in situations in which not unfre- 
quently want of success has countenanced the spirit of criti- 
cism—the constancy of your support was the essential prop of 
the efforts and a guaranty of the plans by which they were 
effected. Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it 
with me to my grave as a strong incitement to unceasing vows 
that Heaven may continue to you the choicest tokens of its be- 
neficence—that your union and brotherly affection may be per- 
petual; that the free Constitution, which is the work of your 
hands, may be sacredly maintained; that its administration in 
every department may be stamped with wisdom and virtue; that, 
in fine, the happiness of the people of these States, under the 
auspices of liberty, may be made complete by so careful a pres- 
ervution and so prudent a use of this blessing as will acquire 
to them the glory of recommending it to the applause, the affec- 
tion, and adoption of every nation which is yet a stranger to it. 
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Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for your wel- 
fare, which can not end but with my life, and the apprehension 
of danger, natural to that solicitude, urge me, on an occasion 
like the present, to offer to your solemn contemplation, and to 
recommend to your frequent review, some sentiments which are 
the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable observation, 
and which appear to me all important to the permanency of 
your felicity as a people. These will be offered to you with the 
more freedom, as you can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can possibly have no personal 
motive to bias his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an encourage- 
ment to it, your indulgent reception of my sentiments on a 
former and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoyen as is the love of liberty with every ligament of 
your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which constitutes you one people 
is also now dear to you. It is justly so, for it Is a main pillar 
in the edifice of your real independence, the support of your 
tranquillity at home, your peace abroad, of your safety, of your 
prosperity, of that very liberty which you so highly prize. But 
as it is easy to foresee that from different causes and from 
different quarters much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed to weaken in your minds the conviction of this 
truth, as this is the point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and external enemies will be 
most constantly and actively (though often covertly and insidi- 
ously) directed, it is of infinite moment that you. should properly 
estimate the immense value of your national union to your 
collective and individual happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable attachment to it, accustoming 
ourselves to think and speak of it as of the palladium of your 
political safety and prosperity, watching for its preservation 
with jealous anxiety, discountenancing whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion that it can in any event be abandoned, and 
indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every attempt 
to alienate any portion of our country from the rest or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together the various 
parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and interest. 
Citizens by birth or choice of a common country, that country 
has a right to concentrate your affections. The name of Amer- 
ican, which belongs to you in your national capacity, must 
always exalt the just pride of patriotism more than any appella- 
tion derived from local discriminations. With slight shades of 
difference you have the same religion, manners, habits, and 
political principles. You have, in a common cause, fought and 
triumphed together; the independence and liberty you possess 
are the work of joint counsels and joint efforts, of common 
dangers, sufferings, and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address 
themselyes to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those 
which apply more immediately to your interest. Here every 
portion of our country finds the most commanding motives for 
carefully guarding and preserving the union of the whole. 

The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the South, pro- 
tected by the equal laws of a common government, finds in the 
productions of the latter great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise and precious materials of manu- 
facturing industry. The South in the same intercourse, benefit- 
ing by the same agency of the North, sees its agriculture grow 
and its commerce expand. Turning partly into its own channels 
the seamen of the North it finds its particular navigation in- 
vigorated, and while it contributes in different ways to nourish 
and increase the general mass of the national navigation it looks 
forward to the protection of a maritime strength to which itself 
is unequally adapted. The East in a like intercourse with the 
West already finds, and in the progressive improvement of in- 
terior communications by land and water will more and more 
find a valuable vent for the commodities which it brings from 
abroad or manufactures at home. The West derives from the 
East supplies requisite to its growth and comfort, and what is 
perhaps of still greater consequence it must of necessity owe the 
secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets for its own productions 
to the weight, influence, and the future maritime strength of the 
Atlantic side of the Union directed by an indissoluble community 
of interest as one Nation. Any other tenure by which the West 
can hold this essential advantage, whether derived from its 
own separate strength or from an apostate and unnatural con- 
nection with any foreign power, must be intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country thus feels an immediate 
and particular interest in union, all the parts combined can not 
fail to find in the united mass of means and efforts greater 
strength, greater resource, proportionately greater security from 
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external danger a less frequent interruption of their peace by 
foreign nations, and what is of inestimable value they must 
derive from union an exemption from those broils and wars be- 
tween themselves which so frequently afflict neighboring coun- 
tries not tied together by the same government; which their 
own rivalship alone would be sufficient to produce, but which 
opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues would 
stimulate and embitter. Hence, likewise, they will avoid the 
necessity of those overgrown military establishments, which 
under any form of government are inauspicious to liberty and 
which are to be regarded as particularly hostile to republican 
liberty. [Applause.] In this sense it is that your Union ought 
to be considered as a main prop of your liberty and that the 
st of the one ought to endear to you the preservation of the 
other, 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to every 
reflecting and virtuous mind and exhibit the continuance of the 
Union as a primary object of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can embrace so large a sphere? 
Let experience solve it. To listen to mere speculation in such 
a case were criminal. We are authorized to hope that a proper 
organization of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of gov- 
ernments for the respective subdivisions, will afford a happy 
issue to the experiment. It is well worth a fair and full ex- 
periment. With such powerful and obvious motives to union, 
affecting all parts of our country, while experience shall not 
have demonstrated its impracticability, there will always be rea- 
son to distrust the patriotism of those who, in any quarter, may 
endeavor to weaken its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our Union, 
it occurs as matter of serious concern that any ground should 
have been furnished for characterizing parties by geographical 
discriminations—Northern and Southern, Atlantic and West- 
ern—whence designing men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local interests and views. One of 
the expedients of party to acquire influence within particular 
districts is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other dis- 
tricts. You can not shield yourselves too much against the 
jealousies and heartburnings which spring from these misrep- 
resentations; they tend to render alien to each other those who 
ought to be bound together by fraternal affection. The inhab- 
itants of our western country have lately had a useful lesson 
on this head; they have seen, in the negotiation by the Execu- 
tive and in the unanimous ratification by the Senate of the 
treaty with Spain, and in the universal satisfaction at the 
event throughout the United States, a decisive proof how un- 
founded were the suspicions propagated among them of a policy 
in the General Government and in the Atlantic States un- 
friendly to their interests in regard to the Mississippi. They 
have been witnesses to the formation of two treaties, that with 
Great Britain and that with Spain, which secure to them 
everything they could desire, in respect to our foreign relations, 
toward confirming their prosperity. Will it not be their wis- 
dom to rely for the preservation of these advantages on the 
Union by which they were procured? Will they not henceforth 
be deaf to those advisers, if such they are, who would sever 
them from their brethren and connect them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union a government for 
the whole is indispensable. No alliances, however strict, be- 
tween the parts can be an adequate substitute; they must in- 
evitably experience the infractions and interruptious which all 
alliances in all times have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon your first essay by the 
adoption of a constitution of government better calculated than 
your former for an intimate union and for the efficacious man- 
agement of your common concerns. This Government, the off- 
spring of our own choice, uninfluenced and unawed, adopted 
upon full investigation and mature deliberation, completely free 
in its principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting 
security with energy, and containing within itself a provision 
for its own amendment, has a just claim to your confidence and 
your support. Respect for its authority, compliance with its 
laws, acquiescence in its measures, are duties enjoined by the 
fundamental maxims of true liberty. The basis of our political 
systems is the right of the people to make and to alter their 
constitutions of government. But the constitution which at any 
time exists, until changed by an explicit and authentic act of 
the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. [Applause.] 


The very idea of the power and the right of the people to estab- 
lish government presupposes the duty of every individual to 
obey the established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combinations 
and associations under whatever plausible character, with the 
real design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular 
deliberations and action of the constituted authorities, are de- 


structive of this fundamental principle and of fatal tendency. 
They serve to organize faction, to give it an artificial and 
extraordinary force, to put in the place of the delegated will 
of the Nation the will of party, often a small but artful and 
enterprising minority of the community; and, according to the 
alternate triumphs of different parties, to make the public ad- 
ministration the mirror of the ill-concerted and incongruous 
projects of faction, rather than the organ of consistent and 
wholesome plans digested by common councils and modified by 
mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations of the above descrip- 
tion may now and then answer the popular ends, they are likely, 
in the course of time and things, to become potent engines, by 
which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men will be en- 
abled to subvert the power of the people and to usurp for them- 
Selves the reins of government, destroying afterwards the very 
engines which have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Toward the preservation of your Government and the perma- 
nency of your present happy state, it is requisite not only that 
you steadily discountenance irregular opposition to its acknowl- 
edged authority, but also that you resist with care the spirit of 
innovation upon its principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, in the form of the Con- 
stitution, alterations which will impair the energy of the sys- 
tem, and thus to undermine what can not be directly over- 
thrown. In all the changes to which you may be invited, re- 
member that time and habit are at least as necessary to fix the 
true character of Governments as of other human institutions; 
that experience is the surest standard by which to test the real 
tendency of the existing constitution of a country; that facility 
in changes, upon the credit of mere hypothesis and opinion, ex- 
poses to perpetual change from the endless variety of hypothesis 
and opinion; and, remember especially, that for the efficient 
management of your common interests in a country so extensive 
as ours a Government of as much vigor as is consistent with 
the perfect security of liberty is indispensable. Liberty itself 
will find in such a Government, with powers properly distributed 
and adjusted, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, little else than 
a name, where the Government is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of faction, to confine each member of the society 
within the limits prescribed by the laws, and to maintain all in 
the secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of persons and 
property. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in the 
state, with particular references to the founding them on 
geographical discrimination. Let me now take a more com- 
prehensive view and warn you in the most solemn manner 
against the baneful effects of the spirit of party generally. 

This spirit unfortunately is inseparable from our nature, 
having its root in the strongest passions of the human mind, 
It exists under different shapes in all governments, more or less 
stifled, controlled, or repressed ; but in those of the popular form 
it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharp- 
ened by the spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, which 
in different ages and countries has perpetrated the most horrid 
enormities, is itself a frightful despotism. But this leads at 
length to a more formal and permanent despotism. The dis- 
orders and miseries which result gradually incline the minds 
of men to seek security and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual, and sooner or later the chief of some prevailing 
faction, more able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns 
this disposition to the purpose of his own elevation on the ruins 
of public liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind—which 
nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight—the common 
and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to 
make it the interest and duty of a wise people to discourage and 
restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public councils and enfeeble 
the public administration. It agitates the community with ill- 
founded jealousies and false alarms, kindles the animosity of 
one part against another, foments occasional riot and insur- 
rection. It opens the door to foreign influence and corruption, 
which finds a facilitated access to the Government itself through 
the channels of party passions. Thus the policy and the will 
of one country are subjected to the policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are useful 
checks upon the administration of the government and serve to 
keep alive the spirit of liberty. This within certain limits is 
probably true; and in governments of a monarchial cast patriot- 
ism may look with indulgence, if not with favor, upon the spirit 
of party. But in those of the popular character, in governments 
purely elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. From their 
natural tendency it is certain there will always be enough of 
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that spirit for every salutary purpose. And there being constant 
danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force of public opin- 
ion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be quenched, it 
demands a uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting into a flame, 
Jest instead of warming it should consume. 

It is important likewise that the habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution in those intrusted with its admin- 
istration, to confine themselves within their respective consti- 
tutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the powers of one 
department to encroach upon another. [Applause.] The spirit 
of encroachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the de- 
partments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of gov- 
ernment, a real despotism. [Applause.] A just estimate of that 
loye of power and proneness to abuse it which predominate in 
the human heart is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this 
position. The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of 
political power, by dividing and distributing it into different de- 
positories and constituting each the guardian of the public weal 
against invasions of the others, has been evinced by experiments 
ancient and modern, some of them in our country and under our 
own eyes, To preserve them must be as necessary as to insti- 
tute them. If, in the opinion of the people, the distribution or 
modification of the constitutional powers be in any particular 
wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment in the way which 
the Constitution designates. But let there be no change by 
usurpation, for though this in one instance may be the instru- 
ment of good, it is the customary weapon by which free govern- 
ments are destroyed. [Applause.] The precedent must always 
greatly overbalance in permanent evil any partial or transient 
benefit which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere poli- 
tician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to cher- 
ish them. A volume could not trace all their connections with 
private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, Where is the 
security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths which are the instruments 
of investigation in courts of justice? And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained with- 
out religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of re- 
fined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and ex- 
perience both forbid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary 
spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with 
more or less force to every species of free government. Who 
that is a sincere friend to it can look with indifference upon 
attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of a government gives force to public opinion it 
should be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, cherish 
public credit. One method of preserving it is to use it as spar- 
ingly as possible [applause], avoiding occasions of expense by 
cultivating peace, but remembering also that timely disburse- 
ments to prepare for danger frequently prevent much greater 
disbursements to repel it [applause]; avoiding likewise the ac- 
cumulation of debt, not only by shunning occasions of expense 
but by vigorous exertions in time of peace to discharge the debts 
which unavoidable wars may have occasioned [applause], not 
ungenerously throwing upon posterity the burden which we our- 
selves ought to bear, The execution of these maxims belongs to 
your representatives, but it is necessary that public opinion 
should cooperate. To facilitate to them the performance of their 
duty, it is essential that you should practically bear in mind 
that toward the payment of debts there must be revenue; that 
to have revenue there must be taxes; that no taxes can be de- 
vised which are not more or less inconvenient and unpleasant 
[applause] ; that the intrinsic embarrassment inseparable from 
the selection of the proper object—which is always a choice of 
difficulties—ought to be a decisive motive for a candid construc- 
tion of the conduct of the government in making it and for a 
spirit of acquiescence in the measures for obtaining revenue 
which the public exigencies may at any time dictate, 

Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cultivate 
peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this 
conduct, and can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin 
it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant 
period, a great nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and 
too novel example of a people always guided by an exalted jus- 
tice and benevolence. [Applause.] Who can doubt but in the 


course of time and things the fruits of such a plan would richly 
repay any temporary advantages which might be lost by a 
steady adherence to it; can it be that Providence has not con- 
nected the permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
experiment, at least, is recommended by every sentiment which 
oe human nature, Alas! is it rendered impossible by its 
vices 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more essential than 
that permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular na- 
tions and passionate attachments for others should be excluded, 
and that in place of them just and amicable feelings toward all 
should be cultivated. The nation which indulges toward an- 
other an habitual hatred or an habitual fondness is in some 
degree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its affection, 
either of which is sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and 
its interest. [Applause.] Antipathy in one nation against an- 
other disposes each more readily to offer insult and injury to 
lay hold of slight causes of umbrage and to be haughty and in- 
tractable when accidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur. 
Hence, frequent, collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and bloody 
contests. The nation, prompted by ill will and resentment, 
sometimes impels to war the government, contrary to the best 
calculations of policy. The government sometimes participates 
in the national propensity and adopts through passion what 
reason would reject; at other times it makes the animosity of 
the nation subservient to projects of hostility, instigated by 
pride, ambition, and other sinister and pernicious motives. The 
peace often, sometimes, perhaps, the liberty, of nations has been 
the victim. 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for an- 
other produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite 
nation, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary common in- 
terest, in cases where no real common interest exists, and in- 
fusing into one the enmities of the other, betrays the former into 
a participation in the quarrels and wars of the latter without 
adequate inducements or justification. It leads also to con- 
eessions to the favorite nation of privileges denied to others, 
which is apt doubly to injure the nation making the concession 
by unnecessarily parting with what ought to have been re- 
tained, and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a disposition to 
retaliate in the parties from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens 
who devote themselves to the favorite nation facility to betray 
or sacrifice the interests of their own country, without odium, 
sometimes even with popularity; gilding with the appearances 
of a virtuous sense of obligation a commendable deference for 
public opinion, or a laudable zeal for public good, the base or 
foolish compliances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such 
attachments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened 
and independent patriot. How many opportunities do they 
afford to tamper with domestic factions, to practice the arts of 
seduction, to mislead public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils! Such an attachment of a small or weak toward 
a great and powerful nation dooms the former to be the satellite 
of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence—I conjure you 
to believe me, fellow citizens—the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake [applause], since history and ex- 
perience prove that foreign influence is one of the most baneful 
foes of republican government. But that jealousy, to be useful, 
must be impartial, else it becomes the instrument of the very 
influence to be avoided instead of a defense against it. Exces- 
sive partiality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike for 
another cause those whom they actuate to see danger only on 
one side, and serve to veil and even second the arts of influence 
on the other. Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the 
favorite, are liable to become suspected and odious, while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and confidence of the people 
to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations 
is, in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as 
little political connection as possible. [Applause.] So far as 
we have already formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with 
perfect food faith—here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none 
or a very remote relation. Hence, she must be engaged in fre- 
quent controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign 
to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to 
implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics or the ordinary combinations and collisions of 
her friendships or enmities. [Applause.] 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to 
pursue a different course. If we remain one people, under an 
efficient Government, the period is not far off when we may defy 
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material injury from external annoyance; when we may take 
such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon to be scrupulously respected; when belligerent na- 
tions, under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, 
will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation, when we may 
choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, shall 
counsel, 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? [Ap- 
plause.] Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? 
[Applause.] Why, by interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the 
toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or ca- 
price? [Applause] 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliance with 
any portion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are now 
at liberty to do it; for let me not be understood as capable of 
patronizing infidelity to existing engagements. I hold the 
maxim no less applicable to public than private affairs, that 
honesty is always the best policy. I repeat it, therefore, let 
those engagements be observed in their genuine sense, But in 
my opinion it is unnecessary and would be unwise to extend 
them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable establish- 
ments, on a respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust 
to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony and a liberal intercourse with all nations are 
recommended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even our 
commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand, 
neither seeking nor granting exclusive favors or preferences, 
consulting the natural course of things, diffusing and diversify- 
ing by gentle means the streams of commerce, but forcing noth- 
ing; establishing with powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of our merchants and to 
enable the Government to support them, conventional rules of 
intercourse, the best that present circumstances and mutual 
opinion will permit, but temporary, and liable to be from time 
to time abandoned or varied as experience and circumstances 
shall dictate; constantly keeping in view that it is folly in one 
nation to look for disinterested favors from another [applause] ; 
that it must pay with a portion of its independence for whatever 
it may accept under that character [applause]; that by such 
acceptance it may place itself in the condition of having given 
equivalents for nominal favors and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. There can be no greater error 
than to expect or calculate upon real favors from nation to 
nation. It is an illusion which experience must cure, which a 
just pride ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old 
and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make the 
strong and lasting impression I could wish; that they will con- 
trol the usual current of the passions or prevent our Nation 
from running the course which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations, but if I may even flatter myself that they may be pro- 
ductive of some partial benefit, some occasional good; that they 
may now and then recur to moderate the fury of party spirit, 
to warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigues, to guard 
against the impostures of pretended patriotism, this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude for your welfare by which 
they have been dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official duties, I have been 
guided by the principles which have been delineated, the public 
records and other evidences of my conduct must witness to you 
and to the world. To myself the assurance of my own con- 
science is that I have at least believed myself to be guided by 
them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my proclama- 
tion of the 22d of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. Sanc- 
tioned by your approving voice and by that of your Representa- 
tives in both Houses of Congress, the spirit of that measure has 
continually governed me, uninfluenced by any attempts to deter 
or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best lights 
I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, under all 
the circumstances of the case, had a right to take, and was 
bound in duty and interest to take, a neutral position. Having 
taken it, I determined, as far as should depend upon me to 
maintain it with moderation, perseverance, and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this con- 
duct it is not necessary on this occasion to detail. I will only 


observe that, according to my understanding of the matter, that 
right, so far from being denied by any of the belligerent powers, 
has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, with- 
out anything more, from the obligation which justice and human- 


ity impose on every nation, in cases in which it is free to act, 
to maintain inviolate the relations of peace and amity toward 
other nations. 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct will 


best be referred to your own reflections and experience. With · 
Me a predominant motive has been to endeavor to gain time 
to our country to settle and mature its yet recent institutions, 
and to progress, without interruption, to that degree of strength 
and consistency which is necessary to give it, humanly speaks 
ing, the command of its own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration I am 
unconscious of intentional error, I am nevertheless too sensible 
of my defects not to think it probable that I may have com- 
mitted many errors, Whatever they may be, I fervently beseech 
the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which they may 
tend. I shall also carry with me the hope that my country will 
never cease to view them with indulgence; and that, after 45 
years of my life dedicated to its service, with an upright zeal, 
the faults of incompetent abilities will be consigned to oblivion, 
as myself must soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and actu- 
ated by that fervent love toward it which is so natural to a man 
who views in it the native soil of himself and his progenitors 
for several generations, I anticipate with pleasing expectation 
that retreat in which I promise myself to realize, without alloy, 
the siveet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my fellow 
citizens, the benign influence of good laws under a free govern- 
ment—the ever favorite object of my heart, and the happy re- 
ward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, labors, and dangers. 

Gro, WASHINGTON, 

UNITED STATES, 17th September, 1796. 

[Loud applause.] 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, T move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
5 the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
16104. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 16104, the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, pending that 
motion I would like to ask the gentleman from Wyoming whether 
we can at this time agree on time for general debate. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have comparatively few requests for time, 
I will say to the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman agree to 
a unanimous-consent request that general debate be limited to 
an hour on each side? I have no requests. 

Mr. MONDELL. As I am now advised, I think if the gentle- 
man can extend that to an hour and a quarter on each side we 
will probably be able to comply with all the requests for time. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] 
if that means the debate shall be confined to the subject matter 
of the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. We can not limit that. I 
ask unanimous consent that the general debate be limited to two 
hours and one-half, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr] and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that general debate on the bill shall not ex- 
ceed two hours and a half, one half to be controlled by himself 
and the other half by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL]. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The question is on agreeing to the motion of the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Byres] that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] 
will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 16104) making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, with Mr, GARNER in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 16104, the sundry civil appropriation bill, which the 
Clerk will report by title, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
A bm (H. R. 16104) making a 
of the Government for the fiscal 

other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina is 

recognized. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, can the gentleman 
give us any information as to how long the House will remain 
in session to-day? 

Mr. BYRNES of Scuth Carolina. My intention was that I 
would confer with the minority leader and see if we could not 
make some agreement later on. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. I shall not object, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the member- 
ship of the House will agree with me that in the history of the 
House we have seldom had a Member who was possessed of 
greater ability and greater industry than the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Surrtey], the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. But there is a limit to the activities of all men, 
and at this session of Congress the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, burdened as he was with the preparation of 
what is known as the second deficiency appropriation bill for 
1919, the railroad bill, and the general deficiency bill, has, much 
to the regret of the sundry civil subcommittee, been unable to 
be present at most of the hearings before that subcommittee, 
and therefore I have been directed to report to this House the 
sundry civil bill. 

In doing so I intend only to make a short statement as to the 
general character of the provisions of the bill, and I shall then 
be glad to answer, in so far as I am able, any questions that 
may be asked of me. 

‘The estimates as submitted by the departments, as gentlemen 
will notice by reference to page 1 of the committee report, amount 
to $1,122,919,735.52. Of that amount $760,574.000 was estimated 
for the conduct of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and Ship- 
ping Board. For all other services there was estimated $362,- 
345.735.52. The appropriations carried in this bill for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation amount to $660,903.234 and for 
all other services of the Government $189,863,000, making a 
total of $850,000,000, or $272.919,735.52 less than the estimates. 
This reduction in appropriations is made possible because of the 
attitude of the committee that, now that the war is over, the 
Government, in so far as it is possible, should return to its pre- 
war activities. By reference to the report, gentlemen will find 
on page 5 a statement of the appropriations repealed, and on 
page 4 a statement is made of the increases and decreases in 
this bill, which will give ample information as to the cuts that 
have been made, 

I wish first to call the attention of gentlemen to the repeal of 
appropriations to the Bureau of Mines for the enforcement of 
the explosive act, amounting to $143,000. That was purely a 
war emergency appropriation, and now, even though the procla- 
mation of peace is for a time withheld, certainly there is no 
justification for the continuance of the expenditures under this 
explosive act. 

The repeal of the appropriation of $143,000 means solely that 
the inspectors of explosives in the various States will have their 
services dispensed with after the passage of this bill. The bill 
provides a sufficient amount to pay all salaries up to March 4 
and then to furnish an ample amount to pay the obligations of 
the bureau that have been incurred under the act. From the 
Capital Issues Committee we repeal $265,000 and from the Com- 
mittee on Public Information $200,000. 

The Committee on Public Information is continuing its ac- 
tivities to a limited extent. When Mr. Creel, who is head of 
the bureau, left for Europe he wrote a letter to the chairman 
of the committee in which he expressed the opinion that the 
services of the committee could be dispensed with on January 
1; but they have not discontinued their activities. A service 
bureau is located in the city of Washington in what was for- 
merly the Pennsylvania Railroad ticket office. It is an expen- 
sive building; the rent is $7,500 a year. The Committee on 
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Public Information is also continuing the publication of the 
Official Bulletin. In addition to the repeal of this appropria- 
tion, speeific legislation is recommended in the bill providing 
that on April 1 the service bureau shall be closed and that the 
Official Bulletin shall be dispensed with. 

In passing, I want to say that the expense of printing the 
Bulletin for the last month was $68,000 and for the previous 


month $73,000. There is no likelihood that this expense will 
be greatly decreased. As a matter of fact, the Public Printer 
has complained about the size of the Bulletin. 

The Council of National Defense was established prior to 
our entrance into the war, and therefore, while a war activity, 
it has specific duties provided by legislation in the collection of 
Statistics as to the manufactures of the country, a duty which 
can well be continued, in the opinion of the committee; and 
therefore we recommend, and this bill carries, an appropriation 
of $50,000 for the continuance of that work. 

5 Mrs LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
rere? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. What has the Council of National Defense to 
do.in the future? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. What they want to do is, 
through what they call a highway department, to advise the 
people of the country of the wisdom of improving public roads 
and encourage road development and various other activities 
along that line, for which they ask an appropriation of $250,000 
or $300,000. The precise figures I have not carried in my mind. 
The opinion of the committee was that the Office of Public 
Roads now established in the Department of Agrieulture could 
certainly furnish ample information to the States and munici- 
palities as to the wisdom of improving public roads, if they 
need education along that line, and consequently there is no 
necessity for the continuance of the Council of National De- 
fense except for such purposes as it was originally intended 
they should accomplish. The committee believed that the 
Statistics which the council and the Ordnance Department gath- 
ered during the war can be kept up to date, and there is no 
necessity for a larger expenditure than that recommended— 
$50,000, So, presuming that all of our efforts fail, and that 
there shall in the future occur a war in which we are engaged, 
we will have on hand the information which was so sorely 
needed at the beginning of this war. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does the Council of National Defense 
exist as a permanent bureau or as a temporary organization? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It was not one of the tem- 
porary war organizations. It was created in the Army act of 
1916, prior to our entrance into the war. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. As a permanent burean? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is my understanding, 
That is the explanation of the action of the committee with 
regard to the Council of National Defense. 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. PADGETT. The gentleman was speaking of their gather- 
ing statistics with reference to manufactures. Why ean not 
that be done by the Census Bureau, and are they not gathering 
statistics along the same line? I have understood that the 
primary purpose of the Council of National Defense was to 
consider policies with reference to obtaining information, and 
not the gathering of statistics. It looks to me as though they 
were running parallel and duplicating the work of the Census 
Bureau. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will say to the gentle- 
man that the committee inquired as to that very matter, and 
we ascertained the fact that the Census Bureau does not gather 
statistics similar to those collected by the council. The Council 
of National Defense was instrueted and directed to gather in- 
formation as to the possible output of every factory, and its 
equipment, and the possibility of converting that equipment into 
other uses, information which the Census Bureau does not 
gather. It was because of this that in the Army act of 1916 the 
Congress created the Council of National Defense, 

Mr. LONDON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. LONDON. The Council of National Defense was to 
gather information in regard to possible war necessities. The 
war being now over, what is the necessity of maintaining a 
separate bureau to do such work, which is within the province 
really of the War Department or of the State Department or 
of other bureaus? It has a very pretentious name. That is 
also a serious objection—the Council of National Defense. 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. The duties of the Council 
of National Defense were to coordinate the activities of the 
various bureaus and to investigate economic and industrial 
activities, and its functions were intended to be exercised in. 
time of peace and not alone in time of war. It was estab- 
lished by Congress in 1916 for the purpose of securing informa- 
tion which would be of use in time of war, 
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Mr. LONDON. What is the necessity of retaining the organi- 
vation now? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. On the theory that if wars 
have not been permanently and definitely abolished from the 
earth, this organization should in time of peace function as 
Congress intended it to. 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ESCH. I understand that the Official Bulletin is to be 
discontinued on April 1. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. I understand that they abolished their free list 
some time ago and that they make a charge for this publica- 
tion. Does the gentleman know how much revenue they are 
deriving from subscribers? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I do not recall the exact 
amount of the revenue, though the hearings will disclose it. I 
think the information of the committee was that the free list 
was not dispensed with, but that there were 80,000 free copies and 
about 15,000 that were paid for. At least that was the condi- 
tion about a month or six weeks ago. The principal argument 
made in behalf of its continuance, I will say in justice to the 
gentlemen who favor its continuance and who have appealed 
for this appropriation, was that it was now, publishing the 
casualty lists and that it should be continued for that purpose. 
The opinion of the committee, however, was that if that was 
sufficient ground for its continuance, so long as our boys are on 
foreign soil there will be some deaths in hospitals, and there 
never will be a time when it can be discontinued; and I am 
frank to say that the committee had this opinion, that if the 
Government is to resume its peace status, the only way to do it 
is to resume right now; that if we continue, there will always 
be found some excuse for carrying on as permanent activities 
of the Government those things which were established under 
the press of necessity during war times, which, in fact, were 
urged upon the Congress as necessary for the successful prose- 
cution of the war. 

Mr. ESCH. I agree with the gentleman; but I did not know 
hut that the publication of the Official Bulletin might be justi- 
fied if from the subscriptions they could meet the expenses. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The suggestion has been 
made that there is a proposition to carry it on under private 
control and to eontinue the publication of a bulletin of that 
character. The fact is that now it is nearly all free list, 
whereas if under private control that condition would not 
prevail. 

Mr. LONDON. Does not the gentleman believe, as a matter 
of policy, that it is desirable to have an official bulletin in 
which a résumé of the activities of the various departments 
shall be given to the people? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. So far as I am concerned, 
if it were possible to publish a bulletin which gave to the 
people what they wanted to know, and not what the department 
wanted the people to know, I believe it could perform a good 
service. But the Congress can provide for that, if they think 
it is wise, and I believe it is unwise to continue this publication 
at the present time, at an expense for printing alone of $70,000 
a month. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The primary purpose of the Official 
Bulletin was propaganda. Now, does not the gentleman think 
it is very dangerous to allow any departmental! officer or any 
Government officer to publish at the public expense, for cir- 
culation among the people, a propaganda sheet? 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
that the committee has expressed its opinion in the recom- 
mendation contained’ in the bill, that it be discontinued on 
April 1, and I gather from the gentleman's question that he 
approves of that action, and I am glad of it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I approve of that most heartily, and 
I think we ought to do away with this Council of National 
Defense, too. I am tired of that, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The lump sum appropria- 
tion for the Federal Trade Commission was given last year 
because of the inability of the commission even to guess intel- 
ligently as to what its expenses would be or what would be 
the cost of the investigations which the commission had been 
directed to make for the War and Navy Departments. I must 
say that the Federal Trade Commission has made a report to 
the Congress which is a full and complete one, which shows 
that it has had due regard to the necessities of the Treasury, 
that it has safeguarded its funds, and it has turned back of the 
lump sum given it $300,000. 

As to the Food Administration we repealed $3,500,000, be- 
cause we believe that there is no further reason for their 
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activities after July 1. I will say that all of the activities 
of the Food Administration were limited to the time of the 
issuance of the President’s proclamation of peace; but as there 
is no reason for the existence of the Food Administration the 
committee have taken the position that this bureau should 
cease its activities on July 1. If thereafter there are any out- 
standing bills the comptroller and auditor can take care of 
them, and the President, by this bill, is directed to authorize 
such departments as he deems wise to take charge of the files 
of the war bureaus which are discontinued by this bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is contemplated, then, by the com- 
mittee that the administration of the act that we passed this 
morning, the wheat-control act, shall be handled by a new 
organization or a different organization from the Food Ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. My understanding of that 
bill was that it was to be administered through the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Certainly there is carried in this bill nothing 
that has anything to do with it. By the terms of this bill the 
Food Administration will cease to exist on July 1 unless there 
is some money provided. 

With regard to the War Industries Board we provide that on 
and after July 1 they shall have no funds to continue business. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am informed that no appropriation is 
carried for the Employment Bureau in the Department of Labor. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I was coming to that, but 
I will get to it now, inasmuch as the gentleman has asked the 
question. The gentleman will notice in the report under war 
services omitted that among them is the Employment Service 
in the Department of Labor. During the war the Appropria- 
tions Committee quite frequently brought into the House appro- 
priation bills with legislation which was frankly presented to 
the House as being new legislation and having no place on 
appropriation bills, with the statement to the House that it was 
done solely because it was necessary to prosecute the war, and 
under that statement the House very generally refrained from 
making any point of order on the legislation. 

Last year when the sundry civil bill was brought up the head 
of the Labor Department presented to the sundry civil subcom- 
mittee a proposition to establish in the bureau what might be 
called a reorganization, and it was presented in a most attrae- 
tive and forcible way by Mr. Marshall, of the Chicago Uni- 
versity, and Mr. Hale. It was presented solely as a war emer- 
gency, and the language of the appropriation so indicates, 
Under that language appropriations were made for a number 
of services in the bureau, and I think the appropriation made 
was ample as to all of them; but the Employment Bureau has 
incurred a deficiency, and there is now pending, as the hearings 
will disclose, an estimate for a deficiency. The House origi- 
nally provided for this service about $1,500,000. It went to the 
Senate and they increased it to about $7,000,000. In confer- 
ence it was cut to $5,500,000. The deficiency estimate now is 
for $2,900,000. While the subcommittee had to inquire how the 
funds appropriated had been spent, it, of course, did not func- 
tion on the deficiency. The deficiency committee is to-day in 
session, and it happens that this very bureau of the Labor De- 
partment is before the committee presenting an estimate for a 
deficiency for the sum mentioned. 

While I am in no way authorized to make any statement as 
to the action of the deficiency committee, my opinion, as the 
gentleman has asked it, is that the deficiency committee is cer- 
tain to recommend that the deficiency be granted, if not for the 
total amount certainly for a sufficient amount to carry the Du- 
reau to the end of the fiscal year, because it was the intention 
of Congress that it should be continued for this fiscal year. I 
shall certainly advocate such a deficiency appropriation. 

Now, if the gentleman will permit me, as to the continuance 
of that bureau for the next fiscal year, the situation is this: 
The Labor Department presented a request that Congress estab- 
lish a permanent bureau of the Government for the purpose of 
carrying on this work. The language of the present act was 
for the prosecution of the war, and therefore it is necessary that 
Congress should enact legislation for the permanent existence 
of this and other bureaus if they are to be continued. The 
Appropriations Committee is not a legislative committee. Time 
after time the Members of the House have criticized the Appro- 
priations Committee for usurping the jurisdiction of other com- 
mittees of the House, and wisely so. 

The only way in which we can legislate in an orderly manner 
is for legislative committees having jurisdiction of certain 
subjects to take up these matters, consider them, and if they 
believe them wise, recommend legislation. If they believe a new 
bureau should be created, the proper legislative committee 
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should prescribe its duties and also its organization, instead 
of having the departments asking the Committee on Appro- 
priations to appropriate lump sums, without any restriction as 
to activities or limit as to expenditures. Of course, legislation 
of that kind is always subject to a point of order, and regard- 
less of what was done during the war the Appropriations 
Committce is of the opinion that it should not now bring into 
the House propositions clearly subject to a point of order, 
thus usurping functions of other legislative committees of the 
House. Therefore, as to all of these bureaus not established 
by law they have no appropriations in this bill for the next 
fiscal year. The Committee on Appropriations expresses no 
opinion as to the wisdom or the merits of the proposition, but 
it does believe that the legislative committees that have con- 
trel of these matters, if they desire to establish this bureau or 
any other bureau, should establish it in an orderly way, just 
as was established the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Bureau 
of Immigration, the Children’s Bureau, and every other bureau 
of the Government, and that the Committee on Appropriations 
bow tay not bring in legislation that is subject to a point of 
er. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Of course, the gentleman. will not leave 
an impression that there was not a difference of opinion in 
the committee as to whether this appropriation for the Em- 
ployment Service is subject to.a point of order. Some of us 
believe that it is not subject to the point of order. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Oh, I am only too glad to 
do that. I am expressing the views of the majority of the 
committee. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. It is my impression that the organic law 
which created the Labor Department provides that one of the 
functions of the Labor Department shall be to increase oppor- 
tunities for employment. Therefore it would be in order to 
legislate for the creation of a national network of employment 
bureaus, so as to increase the opportunities for employment. 

Mr. BYRNES ef South Carolina. I would say to the gentle- 
man that no such duty is prescribed in the organic act. There 
is such a statement in the declaration of purposes, but discus- 
sion of that question would involve a discussion that neces- 
sarily must be had at the proper time when the bill is under 
consideration under the five-minute rule, and while I differ 
with the gentleman, I know that he is so well informed about 
it that he will make an interesting argument at the proper time, 

Mr. LONDON. I thank the gentleman, if it will only do 
any good. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question as to the substantive side of the matter? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman referred to the fact that this 
appropriation was made in prior legislation reported by his 
committee on the basis of its being a strictly emergency matter. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; and clearly so stated. 

Mr. ROGERS. There are different kinds of emergencies 
arising out of the war, The munitions emergency would end 
on November 11; but does not the gentleman think that this is 
the kind of emergency legislation that does not reach its full 
height until after the war is over, until the great problems of 
demobilizing these men and getting them back into their original 
peaceful vocations have been solved? In other words, is not 
the emergency right upon us for the next six months or a year? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will say that, as a rule, 
no proposition is presented unless the proposer of the proposi- 
tion believes there is an emergency to warrant it, but I said 
it was established as a war emergency, and the bill so pro- 
vided. The Committee on Appropriations has not attempted to 
respond to every emergency, but during the war it did respond, 
and no gentleman made the point of order, and now that the 
war is over the committee does not feel that it should violate 
the rules and bring in legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. ROGERS. The demobilizing emergency is a war cmer- 
gency. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman would be 
ene of the first to advise the committee that the war is over 
and the Appropriations Committee should no longer bring in 
legislation creating new bureaus in violation of the rules. Per- 
sonally I would favor legislation providing assistance of this 
kind for soldiers and sailors during the period of demobiliza- 
tion. but such legislation should be reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor, as provided by the rules. x 

Mr. GALLIVAN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman again 
yield? 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I just want to say something to my col- 
league from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] to the effect that the 
minority report covers just the ground he takes, and the 
minority Members signing that report agree with my distin- 
guished colleague from Massachusetts that the real emergency 
now exists. 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina, Let me say this in passing, 
that there are two distinct propositions. The sentiment ex- 
pressed by my good friend from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN] 
involves one proposition, but it is entirely different from the 
sentiment expressed by his colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocers]. When demobilization is over the emergency to which 
reference is made would no longer exist and this bureau would 
cease to exist. The proposal of the department before the com- 
mittee is to make a permanent bureau of the Government, with 
an appropriation of $10,000,000, and with the establishment of 
an increased number of offices, which will mean a larger appro- 
priation next year, in the opinion of the director, who made a 
very clear statement along that line, and he always presents a 
matter clearly and frankly. He presents this proposal not for 
the demobilization period but as a permanent bureau, and the 
Committee on Labor should function on it. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. But the request for this appropriation is 
only for the next fiscal year, and there is nothing said about a 
permanent appropriation. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Oh, yes. The gentleman 
is mistaken; the proposition presented by the department is 
for a change of language, and the desire, frankly stated, is to 
make this a permanent bureau. 

Mr, LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN, I would like to inquire whether the committee 
gave any consideration, under the head of “ Public service,” to 
the question of Spanish influenza? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
the Public Health Service? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. I notice that under this head you have 
appropriated $7,206,000, and I notice the following paragraph, 
occurring on page 32 of the bill: 

Prevention of epidemics: To enable the President, in case only of 
threatened or actua: epidemic of cholera, hus fever, yellow fever, 
smallpox, bubonic plague, Chinese plague or black death, trachoma, or 
Infantile paralysis, tə aid State and local boards, or otherwise, in his 

tion, In preventing and — the spread of the same, and 
In such emergency in the execu of any quarantine laws which may 
be then in force, $400,000. 

You make an appropriation of $400,000 te be used in the 
execution of any quarantine laws which may then be in force. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. In the deficiency bill re- 
ported in October an appropriation of $1,000,000 was granted for 
that purpose. There is no estimate from the department for any. 
additional appropriation for this purpose, 

Mr. LARSEN. If the gentleman will permit, I have that 
resolution before me. If I understand, it does net meet the 
requirements concerning which I make the inquiry. 

The matter the gentleman speaks of is the joint resolution 
passed October 1, 1918, which made an appropriation of $1,000.000 
to enable the Public Health Service to combat and suppress 
Spanish influenza and other communicable diseases by aiding 
State and local boards of health or otherwise. On February 18 
I introduced a bill, which is now pending before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, providing for an appro- 
priation of $500,000, not for that purpose alone but also for the 
purpose of conducting investigations and experimental work in 
the United States and its territory with a view of ascertaining 
the causes of, a cure for, and the mode of transmission of such 
diseases. I am advised by the Chief of the Bureau of Public 
Health Service that Spanish influenza has existed in the United 
States since 1916 and that beyond any doubt we will have it 
for three or four years longer. He also informed me that Euro- 
pean nations contended that we did not get it from Europe, but 
that we carried it there in a virulent form. Be that as it may. 
it occurs to me the committee might with considerable propriety 
consider the advisability of changing the phraseology of the 
bill, on page 32, so as to include Spanish influenza and permit 
investigational work along that line. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
I can answer some of the questions he has asked, but 

Mr. LARSEN. In this connection may I also suggest to the 
gentleman that I am advised by the Chief of the Bureau of Pnb- 
lic Health Service that the appropriation of $1,000,000 which 
was made last year has been nearly expended, and that there 
is not in the hands of the bureau at this time a sufficient 
amount to carry on that branch of the work during the present 
fiscal year. In view of that, does not the gentleman think it 


Does the gentleman mean 
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would be a good idea to amend and make this $400,000 available 
for that purpose also? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman, as a Mem- 
ber of the House, doubtless voted to establish a hygienic labora- 
‘tory for the purpose of making experimental investigations of 
all kinds, and this bill carries an appropriation for that purpose. 
If the gentleman will turn to the next page of the bill he will 
find that under the head of Diseases of man” there is an appro- 
priation given, and if there is anything broader than the term 
“Diseases of man” it is difficult to conceive of it. There is 
nothing to prevent them from using any of that appropriation 
for the treatment of Spanish influenza, if they see fit to do so. 
I can state to the gentleman the Public Health Service is not a 
bashful service. They did not ask for this particularly, made no 
estimate, and did not ask any appropriation for it; but under 
the head of “ Diseases of man,” if the gentleman can convince 
them that is a disease of man that is worthy of their attention, 
they have full power to spend every cent of that appropriation 
for the investigation of Spanish influenza. 

Mr. LARSEN. Has the gentleman paid careful attention to 
the verbiage of this particular portion of the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Is the gentleman talking 
of the epidemic fund, where there is a restriction? 

Mr. LARSEN. No; I am talking about communicable and 
other diseases. The paragraph to which the gentleman refers, 
while including diseases of man, also includes sewage, pollution 
_of streams, and so forth, and is only for $300,000. Again, it is 
for field investigation, not laboratory work. 

Mr BYRNES of South Carolina. I will tell the gentleman 
what the Public Health Service want to do under that para- 
graph. They want to investigate tuberculosis, infant mortality, 
‘and the care of children; they want to investigate what weight 
a woman can safely lift; they want to investigate spinal menin- 
gitis and every other disease that was ever known; and if the 
gentleman would sit down and read the hearings he can read 
for five hours this afternoon and find out the Public Health 
Service under this paragraph has authority to investigate 
everything, and he can find out whether or not they are dis- 
criminating against the “ flu.” 

Mr. LARSEN. The Public Health Service may have that 
idea, but they never suggested it to me, because I went there to 
seek information myself. At the present time Spanish influ- 
enza exists throughout the United States. It is the most dread- 

ful thing that ever existed in the history of the world since the 
appearance of the bubonic plague. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will. 

Mr. FOSTER. This paragraph to which the gentleman from 
Georgia refers is an emergency fund. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I have explained that, and 
it is clearly restricted to epidemics subject to quarantine by 
the President. It is current law, and it has been carried for 
years; and what the gentleman speaks of does not refer to this 
at all, and it is another section, and I would be glad after 
a while to tell the gentleman about it. 

I want to make a few references before concluding my re- 
marks about the appropriation for the Shipping Board of 
$660,000,000. Regardless of the views of Members of Congress 
about the wisdom of the Goyernment in embarking in the con- 
struction of ships, as in the case of railroads and many other 
things, we did embark in the building of ships. We did it ata 
time when we thought it was necessary to win the war, and 
from every housetop we were told that the only way we could 
win the war was to build a bridge of ships across the Atlantic 
Ocean. We went ahead, and we authorized the expenditure of 
about $4,000,000,000. The situation with regard to it is simply 
this: In the last Congress, because of an emergency, when Ger- 
many had taken Mount Kimmel and was apparently going to 
take the channel ports and Paris, and the world was afraid of 
German success, the Shipping Board came before us and we 
increased the authorizations and appropriations to such an ex- 
tent that we had ships building in this country from one end 
to the other, and we put more men into shipbuilding than we 
ever dreamed we could do in so short a time. As a result 578 
ships have been delivered and we have put millions of dollars 
in yards in this country. Unfortunately, forced as we were to 
build ships to take care of an emergency, we built them with- 
out the refinements that would make them possible competitors 
under peace conditions with ships that are constructed with a 
view to engage in a certain line of trade. 

As a result we are bound to suffer loss. We know it. In the 
yards, if we can salvage one-third we will be doing good. 
Wooden ships we know that we can not use to any great extent 
- unless we find a new trade. They tell me they can be used in 


the Pacific and Hawaiian trade successfully, and are now being 
so used. But, regardless of the loss, Congress is faced with 
this problem, that we are obligated to finish so many of these 
ships as in the opinion of the Shipping Board should be finished 
if the Government is to avoid losing millions of dollars, There 
comes a time in the construction of a ship when it is im the 
interest of economy to finish it and sell it instead of to scrap 
it and stand the loss, And that time is not determined by the 
percentage of construction of the hull of the ship, but is deter- 
mined in the greater majority of cases by the percentage of con- 
struction of the machinery or of the plates that are being 
fabricated before they are assembled; and the best thought of 
the Shipping Board has been applied to that problem. They. 
have canceled more than 500 contracts. They are still con- 
tinuing to cancel them, but they believe that they will have to 
finish so large a number of ships that they will need the large 
appropriation of $660,000,000. 

They are going out of the business of housing, and I am 
glad to say that the gentleman who is in charge of the housing 
proposition of the shipping corporation has shown considerable 
executive ability in his handling of the proposition since the 
signing of the armstice. 

This bill carries a repeal of $8,000,000 from the transportation 
fund and a repeal of more than $5,000,000 from the housing 
fund. I must repeat that the Appropriations Committce has 
nothing to do with the shipping policy of the Government, so far 
as the merchant marine is concerned. That is a policy for the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. LONDON. What is that policy? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
that, so far as I have been able a learn, there is no policy; but 
I will say, too, that I believe the solemn duty of the Congress 
is to shape some policy, because we are on our way and we do 
not know where we are going. We know, and the gentlemen in 
charge of the construction of ships know, it is a wise policy 
now to change from the construction of ships as originally. 
intended, which had in mind the development of boats to per- 
form certain jobs. Those ships, mostly tramps, can not success- 
fully engage in competition in world trade with ships built in 
foreign yards, which are built for certain purposes and with 
certain refinements. There is an opening for ships now that 
will go to South America with coal and bring back manganese, 
but we have no ships specially suited to the purpose. 

The Shipping Board can not sell its ships. It would love to 
sell some of them in order to engage in the construction of dif- 
ferent types of ships which could go into certain channels of 
trade in which they are needed and would give us a well- 
balanced fleet of ships. But no business man is going to buy a 
ship, because he does not know whether he is going to be in 
competition with the Government-oyned Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration or what the situation is going to be. The uncertainty, 
of the situation makes him stay out of the business, and until 
Congress itself develops some policy we can only recommend 
that this amount be appropriated and that the ships we can 
not avoid finishing be finished and be turned over to the Gov- 


ernment. And hence the large appropriation carried in this 
bill. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. As a member of the Committee on the 


Merchant Marine and Fisheries, I think it fair to say that a 
policy has to be formulated, and it is a very difficult problem, 
in view of our international situation, to do that with any 
degree of intelligence under the present conditions. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
that I recognize the problem. There is no greater one. We 
know that there are 10,000,000 dead-weight tons less in ex- 
istence to-day than in 1914. We have 10,000,000 tons in process 
of construction in this country and about 5,000,000 abroad. 
That apparently would make a surplus, but, as a matter of fact, 
when we make an allowance for the natural increase in trade 
there is no surplus and will be none in 1921. If we continue 
the construction of these ships it does not necessarily mean 
that the Government is going to stand to lose by their opera- 
tion, because the testimony here will show that while there is 
an apparent loss in the operation of ships, as a matter of fact 
it is due to the extraordinarily large percentage that is charged 
up to depreciation and amortization. 

So far as our construction is concerned we may as well face 
the facts. Take our wooden ships, for instance. To-day we are 
able to charter them at high rates, but just as soon as we return 
to normal conditions, in 10 or 12 months, and the rates are 
reduced the wood ships will be too expensive to operate when 
steel ships can be used. Consequently the only wise thing to 
do is to sell some of the many wooden ships we have built, and, 
in the opinion of the Director of the Fleet Corporation, it 
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would be wise to mark them down as much as $100,000 below 
cost in order to sell them. It is wiser to do this than to suffer 
total loss. 

Then take our yards. The Hog Island yard can not be con- 
verted into a profitable shipyard. The Hog Island shipyard 
was constructed, as was the Ford automobile plant, to turn 
out one type of ship. It is an assembling plant. It purchases 
everything finished before it is placed in the ship. It would 
always be dependent upon outside shipyards. It has no shops 
for fabricating, and in ordinary times, when domestic and com- 
mercial business is good, the outside shops can not be depended 
upon. Just as the Ford shop can turn out but one automobile, 
the Hog Island yard can turn out but one type of ship. In 
the shipping business a yard must be able to build a ship that 
will suit a particular trade. To be successful, in the opinion of 
the Director of the Fleet Corporation, it will have to be reduced 
from a 50-way yard to a 10-way yard, and as the side tracks 
have been placed for a larger yard, we must make up our minds 
to stand a great loss before we can expect it to turn out ships 
at a price that will enable them to compete. 
| A reading of the testimony taken before the committee will 
convince Members of the necessity of the Government at the 
earliest possible moment determining its policy with regard to 
the merchant marine, and in the meantime it requires but little 
thought to reach the conclusion that it is our duty to make this 
appropriation in order that we may complete those ships now 
under construction and which it is more economical to complete 
than to scrap. 
| Now, unless some gentleman wishes to ask me a question 
about the bill I shall conclude my remarks and reserve the 
balance of my time. [Applause.] 
| Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, after a committee has spent 
three months, most of the time all day, frequently evenings, and 
‘often Sundays, disregarding union rules as to hours of labor 
nud taking 2,500 pages of testimony, and finally reaching a con- 
clusion on a bill involving an estimated expenditure of $1,250,- 
000,000 reduced to $850,000,000, it is very pleasing and satisfac- 
tory to the committee when it presents its finished product to 
ithe House to be greeted by so large and enthusiastic an audi- 
ence. [Applause,] 
| The sundry civil bill is the one appropriation bill under the 
flag that has in it not only a good deal of sentiment, but a con- 
‘siderable amount of romance, for it touches every quarter of the 
globe where Uncle Sam has placed his footsteps, where the flag 
has been planted, where Federal activities are carried on. The 
Virgin Islands and Panama, the Philippines, Hawaii, and 
Alaska, and all the regions in between have items in this bill. 
The formulation of a bill of this character necessarily involves 
a great deal of labor, much of it trying, dull, and drab in char- 
acter, but much of it highly interesting and appealing, for there 
is human interest in every item in this bill. 

} There is this further fact which differentiates the sundry civil 
bill from other appropriation bills. While the committee in 
reporting it must always bear in mind that it is an appropriat- 
ing and not a legislative committee, and must therefore, if it is 
to protect the House and observe the obligations of the members 
of the committee under their oath and the rules, bring in only 
items that are provided for or justified by legislation, still 
within those limits there is a certain broad discretion, and the 
committee by its recommendations within legislative limits may 
very largely influence the policy of the Government by recom- 
mending an increase or reduction of appropriations for activi- 
ties authorized by law. There is therefore a great responsibility 
upon the committee at all times. 

There was an especial and peculiar responsibility upon the 
committee at this time, for we have for the last two years been 
appropriating under conditions of war. Speaking now of the 
activities provided by law and not of those which have been 
earried as war emergencies, the conditions of war have tre- 
mendously affected these appropriations, in some instances ne- 
cessitating an increase and in other instances justifying a de- 
crease of the appropriations, as there was an increase or a de- 
crease of the particular activity during the period of the war. 

i Now, in regard to these various activities it became the duty 
of the committee in reporting this bill to determine what the 
policy should be with regard to those activities. Where they 
have been increased as purely war activities, the duty of the 
committee, we thought, was to bring those appropriations, as 
far as we could in reason and with propriety, back to, or some- 
where near, the prewar basis. As regards those activities that 
had been neglected or curtailed during the period of war, it 
seemed the duty of the committee to consider them with a view 
of restoring, if conditions justified, the agencies and activities 
to a prewar basis. That was the view of the subcommittee in 


the preparatiton of the bill and the view of the committee in 
reporting it. 

Now, there was another unusual situation presented to the 
committee, the most trying presented in the consideration of 
the bill. At the beginning of the war we established certain 
war emergency activities, activities undertaken by reason of 
war, to take care of conditions produced by war, activities urged 
solely because of the war, provided for as war emergency meas< 
ures, so labeled, and so held and considered. They were subject 
to a point of order when presented, but they were adopted, as 
was much legislation and as were numerous appropriations, 
during the period of war because of war necessity. When we 
came to consider the items that go to make up this bill, which 
does not go into effect until the ist of next July, beyond the 
probable date of the signing of the treaty of peace, we were 
met with demands not only to continue a number of these ac- 
tivities but to enlarge them beyond their present plan and 
scope. In this situation it became our duty to examine each 
and all of them with a view of determining what our authority 
was under the law and our obligation under the rules. The 
committee came to the conclusion that I think any like number 
of Members of the House would come to placed in a like position 
of responsibility. .We could not accept or take upon ourselves 
the responsibility of presenting to the House a long list of pro- 
posed expenditures, running into the millions, proposing and 
contemplating in time of peace the continuation of activities 
begun to meet war conditions—we could not accept the responsi- 
bility of presenting them to the House without their having been 
passed upon by some legislative committee of the House. To 
have done so would have violated every rule that ought to guide 
and that does guide the Committee on Appropriations. They 
would all have been subject to the point of order that they were 
„ by law, and no doubt the point would have been 
made. 

That necessitated the reporting of the bill without various 
items of appropriation carried in the current bill, as follows: 
The national security and defense fund, the appropriation for 
the National Capital Issues Committee, the appropriation for 
the Committee on Public Information, the appropriation for the 
Food Administration, the appropriation for the Fuel Administra- 
tion, the appropriation for the War Industries Board, the ap- 
propriation for the War Trade Board, and appropriations for 
various activities of the Department of Labor. 

Now, if the House believes that any or all of these funds and 
activities should be continued, it is for the House to say and 
determine in some way provided for by the votes. Seventy-six 
million dollars was involved in appropriations for those activi- 
ties in the current sundry civil bill, but the estimates for a 
number of the same activities as presented for the next fiscal 
year amounted to very much more than the amount carried in 
current law. 

The question was, Was this committee justiſied in presenting 
to the House a large number of items, every one of them sub- 
ject to a point of order, providing for the continuation and en- 
largement in time of peace of activities undertaken as war 
activities, activities which the legislative committees of this 
House had never sanctioned? Of course, we were not justified 
in doing that, and having established that as the proper rule of 
conduct, we were compelled to adhere to it throughout the bill. 
We followed it, with just one exception; and there is generally, 
some one exception that proves the rule. 

Among the activities provided for under the Bureau of Labor 
was an activity for which an appropriation of $40,000 was made 
under the title of “ Woman in industry.” It virtually estab- 
lished for the time being a woman's bureau in the Department 
of Labor; and I want to say with regard to that bureau and the 
work it did that it was a bright and shining example of how. 
good work can be done in a helpful field. That work was cars 
ried on intelligently, faithfully, energetically, and, in my opin- 
ion, it accomplished much good. But the committee would not 
haye been justified in excepting that particular activity from 
all the other activities unless there had been surrounding it 
some peculiar condition which differentiated it from all others; 
for I want to make it very clear that, so far as the committee 
is concerned, in not appropriating for these various activities we 
are expressing no opinion with regard to them. 

That is a matter for the House to determine. We did not 
provide for them, for the reason that we had no authority to 
provide for their continuation in the next fiscal year. But 
there was this peculiar condition with regard to the activities 
of the woman’s bureau, or the bureau having to do with woman 
in industry, that while there are in the Department of Labor 
bureaus that can in a way and to a certain extent carry on 
practically all of the activities which have been carried on in 
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a larger way by the various bureaus temporarily provided for 
as war emergencies, there is no bureau of the Department of 
Labor that is so organized that it can in a thorough and effec- 
tive and satisfactory way carry on this particular work, and 
that fact differentiates this werk in a way from the work of 
the other bureaus. Furthermore, there is a condition affecting 
women in industry that is rather more acute now than it was 
during the period of the war. Then the women were sought 
for in industrial activities. Now there are said to be some 
men so inconsiderate of the superior claims of the so-called 
weaker sex as to insist that they, the men, get back the jobs 
they abandoned and which women took. To a very considerable 
extent there must be a diminution of the activity of women in 
certain industries. There must be a readjustment, and there 
is great need for intelligent work along that line now, ns there 
will be in the future; and it is my opinion that this work is 
organized in a way to justify us in believing that intelligent 
and efficient work will be done. 

It is by reason of these facts, differentiating this activity 
from all of the others, that we felt justified in presenting this 
item to the House—not in the sum asked for, $150,000, but in 
the sum of $40,000, which is the present appropriation. 

We present it to the House for its consideration. It is 
subject to a point of order. It was the one item in which we 
departed from the general rule that we felt must guide us in 
the making up of our bill. The size of the appropriation is 
a matter for the House to decide. There is some question as 
to whether eyen this very important and essential work should 
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4 $5,685,646 of the housing appropriation repealed by this bill. 


The present program is for 2,532 ships, constructed or to be 
constructed by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, with a total 
tonnage of 14,578,111 gross tons, of which 578. with n gress ton- 
nage of 3,313,386, have been delivered, and 391 requisitioned 
ships, of a dead-weight tonnage of 2,725,441, of which 298, with 
a dend-weight tonnage of 1,931,061, have been delivered. The 
‘appropriations now made will not, however, fully pay for this 


program, 

The gentleman asks me what, in my opinion, we will have 

after the program is finished—what we could cash in. My opin- 
ion is that the loss from our shipping investment will be some- 
where about 50 per cent, somewhere between $1,500,000,000 and 
$2,000,000,000. I hope it may be less. I trust it will not be 
more. 
In the first place, we must strike from all of our shipping 
practically 35 per cent in order to get down to a cost under 
which we can operate even at this time, and then as ocean 
freights are lowered and readjusted to peace conditions we 
wiil probably have to strike off another 15 per cent to get down 
to the peace value of some of the ships, and the percentage of 
loss may be even greater than that on some of the wooden 
ships. : 

Then we come to the question of fabricating yards. Mr. 
Piez, of the Shipping Board, says that our $65,000,000 Hog 
Island yard has no future, and no one is in a better position 
to judge of that than Mr. Piez. I do not know just how much 
the scrap that will remain at Hog Island after it is all over 
will bring. It may bring 25 per cent of the $65,000,000 that it 
will have cost. I shall be surprised if it can be cashed in for 
more than 25 per cent of the cost, and probably it will not 
bring that much. The loss on yards and yard extension will be 
heavy, as will be the loss on housing, on dry docks, and other 
facilities. 
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be tly expanded at this time. Of course there is no limit 
to the possible expansion of work of this kind. By going into 
the field and establishing local branches you could build up a 
very great bureau, employing a very great number of people 
and costing a great deal of money. Our committee did not 
feel warranted in recommending that extension. We did be- 
lieve we were justified in providing for the bureau as now 
organized, which is largely an investigating, advising, and 
coordinating bureau, providing for cooperation between the 
various agencies of the Government and the various agencies 
of the States relative to the work of women. 

Mr. Chairman, of this bill, carrying approximately 8850, 
000,000, $660,000,000 is to carry on our shipping program 
and only $190,000,000 to provide for the usual activities of 
the Government carried on under items provided for in the 
sundry civil bill. This $660,000,000, when appropriated for the 
Shipping Board, will bring the total appropriations for the 
Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation to $3,507,- 


Mr. SNYDER. Win- the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Has the gentleman any figures to show what 
part of that $3,500,000,000 is now an asset of the United States 
Government? 

Mr. MON DELL. I was going to express some opinion rela- 
tive to that matter when the gentleman interrupted me. The 
appropriations up to this time, including the sums in this bill, 
are as follows: 
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2 $8, 787,172.93 of the transportation appropriation repealed by this bill. 3 

Then we are spending a very large sum of money training our 
men for the merchant ships—approximately $10,000,000 a year. 
Of course this will not be a loss if we can operate the ships at 
a profit, and we have been operating some of the ships at a fair 
profit up to this time, and there may be reasonable ground for 
hope that we may continue to operate some of them at a profit, 
at least for some little time to come. But we might just as well 
make up our minds now that the American people will pocket 
a loss of at least 8. 500.000.000 or $1,750,000,000 in this venture 
on the building, requisitioning, and operating of ships. I do not 
mean to say that we were at fault in undertaking the plan. 
There was much to commend it at the time. There have been 
great difficulties to meet, but there has been a very great 
amount of gross mismanagement. Fortunately things are run- 
ning better now, but nothing that can be dene now can atone 
for the mistakes of the past. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman has answered my question 
very fully and very satisfactorily, and I should like to ask him 
this question: Under that answer, then, we would be led to be- 
lieve that out of this $600,000,000 that we are now appropriating 
we are going to get 50 per cent value; that is, that we will have 
a 50 per cent asset when we get through? 

Mr. MONDELL. The situation with regard to the future fs 
this: The Shipping Board are completing where, in their opinion, 
the gy loss will result from completing and disposing of the 
vessels, 

Whenever, in their opinion, the loss which will result from 
the cancellation of the contract will be less than it would be by 
completing the ship, then the contract is canceled. That is the 
policy they are following. ‘They are not carrying out all con- 
tracts on the theory that there is an obligation that must be 
met; they are canceling or not, depending on which policy will, 
in their opinion, result in the least loss. 
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Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman will see what I am trying to 
1 out, and that is that the whole 8600, 000,000 will not be 
ost. 

Mr. MONDELL. No; the whole $600,000,000 will not be a 
loss. As a matter of fact, if we did not appropriate this sum 
the loss would probably be much more than $600,000,000. In 
other words, we must appropriate the money, notwithstanding 
the unfortunate conditions. To complete the ships we are 
building now will not cost as much as ships were costing some 
time ago, because there is no overtime or Sunday work, with 
increased pay and tremendously increased expense. So we are 
building the ships cheaper than whew we were going on under 
whip and spur of war conditions, 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to ask the gentleman another 
question. The chairman of the committee in his statement said 
that many of the ships we were now building would not be suit- 
able for trade after we get back to the ordinary economic trade 
period. ‘This money we are now appropriating is for the contin- 
uance of that policy—that is, only building ships for the mer- 
chant trade and not constructing ships for use under the ordinary, 
economic period which we hope will come soon, I judge that 
from what the gentleman from South Carolina said in his 
remarks, 

Mr. MONDELL. Manifestly we could not change the type of 
ships we are constructing; if we did, our loss would be greatly 
increased. It is true a fabricated ship is not as valuable a ship 
after it is built as a ship constructed along other lines. But the 
material is on hand for fabricated ships whether or not the 
ships are just what they should be. In order to enable us to best 
meet trade conditions, we must build the ships along the lines 
laid down, or take a greater loss. The ships we are building are 
good merchantmen. By reason of the engines we put into them, 
by reason of their heavier weight compared with their carrying 
capacity = compared with a more perfect type of cargo carrier, 
they are not an ideal ship; but they are the only ship we can 
build along the lines lald down and with the material on hand. 

Mr. SNYDER. If the gentleman will permit. I can not see 
much difference in the final result. If you continue building 
more worthless ships, when you get through are you not in a 

worse condition than if you stopped now? Your loss will be the 
same in the end. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
ships. 

Mr. SNYDER. I think it is said that some of the wooden 
ships are worthless; some tipped over before they got the 
engines into them. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am not posing as a defender of the Ship- 
ping Board, but I do believe that the gentleman has been mis- 
informed, if anyone has told him that any ships we have built 
were not seaworthy. Every one of them have received an Al 
register. They may not be ideal ships, but they are all sea- 

worthy, and all good, stanch ships. There is no question about 
that. Some weigh too much for their carrying capacity; that 
is, the steel ships do. The wooden ships are so small that there 
is not a trade demand for the large number of ships we have 
built. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not true that the value of the smaller 
ships is likely to increase as the trade of South American coun- 
tries grows greater? 

Mr. MONDELL. Taking into consideration every possible 
trade that uses the wooden ships, I fear we have too many. 
No doubt, however, there will be found some use for them if 
they are sold cheaply enough, and some may have to be sold 
very cheaply. This is the situation as I understand it. When 
we shall have completed our program at the end of a year and 
a half, and the shipping now on the ways and in immediate 
contemplation in foreign countries is built, the world will have 
got back approximately to its prewar tonnage plus about 5,000,- 
000 tons. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
pired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Just one moment more. Five million tons 
ndded to a prewar tonnage of 60,000,000 tons—not a great in- 
crease. So that when our program is completed there is hope 
for useful business for our ships, taking a very considerable 
Joss on their cost. We have here another illustration of what 
great mistakes people may make by entering upon great pro- 
grams without careful consideration, and how, in the desire to 
accomplish large things under the stress and spur of war, we 
may overshoot the mark. We voted for this program. I had 
some doubts about it, but I voted for it. I am not blaming any- 
body in particular for suggesting it. I should not like, however, 
to be the man who ought to be held responsible for some of the 


It is not true that we are building worthless 


The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


gross mismanagement under it. It is going to cost us a pretty 
penny before we get through, and some folks need be brought to 
account for the waste and loss, 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I would not like to have the 
gentleman leave any impression that I was blaming anyone. I 
was simply trying to bring out whether or not out of all this 
money that we have been spending for shipping we would have 
any asset, or what proportion of asset we would have, and it 
was in no spirit of criticism whatever. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think there is a great deal of ground for 
criticism for the way in which the money has been spent. I 
think there has been very great waste. Whether there have 
been any criminal transactions I do not know, but the waste 
has been frightful, the extravagance without justification. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose 
to talk about this appropriation bill. It is my intention, how- 
ever, to call the attention of the committee to a few things that E 
think the country is interested in, as well as the House, I think 
the Members of this House are to be congratulated upon the 
patience they have exercised with reference to the treatment 
that has been accorded to the soldiers from every district, I dare 
say, in the United States. Of course, everyone realizes that 
with the vast army of men scattered, as they have been, all 
over the country and all over France and Flanders and up into 
Siberia, a very great many mistakes were inevitable, and that 
very Many apparent mistreatments have not been intended, 
but we have such numerous examples of such flagrant neglect 
right within the confines of our own country and within 24 
hours’ travel of the seat of the Government, that patience ceases 
to be a virtue. 

I wish to call the attention of the committee to two or three 
striking examples. When this war first broke out, or when we 
entered into it, fired with the enthusiasm that had spread 
throughout the country, a young man from the city of Ham- 
mond, Ind., tried to get into the service. He was rejected for 
some physical disability. He endeavored to cure it and at- 
tempted to get in again, only to be rejected. Finally at the 
third attempt he was successful, and was admitted to the 
service in August of last year. He immediately went to Camp 
Taylor, in the State of Kentucky. Three days after he entered 
that camp he went to a hospital. He has been there on the flat 
of his back ever since. He was operated upon immediately, 
after entering the hospital, blood poisoning set in, and he has 
had 10 additional operations and has been unable to move. 
Notwithstanding the fact that that boy has been continuously, 
from the second day after his entry in the Army, in that hos- 
pital, a few days ago the War Department sent a letter to the 
father and mother of the boy that he had been missing since 
the 24th day of September, and that if they did not tell of his 
whereabouts he would be classified as a deserter and prosecuted 
as such when discovered. Can you imagine any possible excuse 
for that situation? 

I want now to call attention to another almost as bad. Just 
before Christmas a constituent of mine in the city of La Fayette, 
Ind., a business man conducting a hardware and tin shop, died, 
His son who had been in the business with him before he en- 
tered the service was down here at Camp Devens. I succeeded 
in getting him a furlough that he might go home to attend the 
funeral of his father. 

I tried to get his discharge while he was there in order 
that he could take care of the business, which would go to 
rack without some attention. I did not succeed in getting that 
and he had to go back to Camp Devens. Affidavits galore 
were furnished from the best people in the city of La Fayette 
with reference to the absolute necessity of this boy being at 
home to look after the affairs of the business and to look 
after his mother. Promise after promise was made that he 
would be discharged as soon as they could get som y to 
take the little menial position that he was oecupying at Camp 
Devens. Finally, we supposed that he had succeeded, for we 
got word that he was discharged on the Ist of February, and 
we notified friends of that fact. Three or four days ago I 
got a letter informing me that he had been discharged at Camp 
Devens, but it seems they have to go back to all of the camps 
they have eyer been at in order to get the final discharge. 
He had to unwind the ball of yarn going back to these differ- 
ent camps, and finally landed at Camp Sherman, Ohio. His 
commanding officer at Camp Devens had confidence in him 
and gave him his papers for final discharge in order to facili- 
tate matters. He presented them to the commanding officer 
at Camp Sherman. Did he get his discharge? No; but in- 
stead the officer to whom he presented his papers gave him a 
pair of overalls and told him to shovel coal, and he kept him 
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continuously there until the day before yesterday, when finally 
we succeeded in prying him out of that institution, 

I have another case in my State where a boy with overseas 
service, crippled and maimed for life, seven months without 
any pay, without any of the compensation to which he is en- 
titled under the law passed by this Congress, sought at one 
of our universities to have the advantages of this rehabilita- 
tion and vocational training that had been promised to him. 
Through the good offices of that institution he was taken in. 
On the very day that this young man applied to those who 
were in authority at that institution, telling them that he had 
no money with which to pay his way, that the Government 
had promised to take care of him, but that they had not given 
him his pay for seven months and had not given him any 
of the compensation guaranteed under the law for services 
which he had rendered, in the event he became disabled—on 
that very day 11 men reported at Berne, in the State of In- 
diana, who were conscientious objectors and who had been 
relieved, if you please, from Leavenworth, too cowardly to 
fight and too lazy to work, and they came back with full pay, 
every one of them! Mr. Chairman, these are things that are 
ereating the spirit of dissatisfaction throughout this country, 

These are samples of the treatment that is sinking so deep 
in the heart of every boy who volunteered his service or, being 
conscripted, rendered his service in behalf of this country of 
ours; and when we are appropriating these millions, yes, these 
billions, of dollars for the purpose of carrying on the activities 
of this country we should see to it that the greatest asset that 
this country has or can ever hope to have against the evil and 
insidious influences that would destroy it—namely, the patriotic, 
loyal support of the boys, the soldier boys—is not destroyed. 
Some attention should be paid to them. I wish to call to the 
attention of the committee what Prof. Edwin A, Lee, professor 
of vocational education, Indiana University, at Bloomington, 
Ind., says: 

HERONS DESERVE BETTEN TREATMENT. 


To the editor of the Star: 
In this morning's issue of the Star 


Referring to the Indianapolis Star— 
pe ge an article regarding the action taken by the soldiers and sailors 
of Fort Wayne denouncing the action of the War Department in its 
treatment of “ conscientious objectors.” The article states in one place 
that nine of these objectors, according to one speaker, have returned 
to Berne, their home, with honorable discha: papers and amounts of 
8 as Army pay varying from $200 to A 

P morning in the line of my regular work at the university I con- 
ferred with a disabled soldier, who was wounded in overseas service, 
When he arrived in this sah his pay was behind seven months. He 
has applied for reeducation under the Smith-Sears Act and had come to 
see me in regard to certain procedure to be followed. T learned that 
he has not received any compensation as yet for the wound received. 

The contrast is sufficient. Here is a man who has been wounded in 
the service of his Nation, whose pay was held up seven months. who has 
= to receive the compensation due him by action of Congress. The 

rrible thing about it is that his case is only one of many that I per- 
sonally know of. Over against this situation is the spectacle of the 
War rtment granting honorable discharges to men who refused to 
serve and sending these men away with pay equal to that of the men 
who did serve. 

Epwin A. Lez, 
Professor of Vocational Education. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND. 

Now, I do not know what is to be the remedy for this, but it 
oceurs to me that it is not very complimentary that the men 
who refused to fight and who refused to work have been made 
exceptions in regard to receiving their pay as against the boys 
who have endured the toils, who have suffered all these months 
of privation, who have willingly suffered knowing them to be 
incident to the task—I say it is net complimentary to them or 
their country that such a spectacle as the one to whieh I have 
called attention should exist; and if the Secretary of War, who 
bas been apprised of all these things, can not find some way with 
the machinery and the instrumentalities that be has to remedy 
these outrages that are so flagrant and so numerous throughout 
this country, a way should be provided by the Congress that that 
may be remedied, [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
Wyoming any other speakers? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. FAIRFIELD]. . 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, evidently I shall not be 
able to conclude what I desire to say, and therefore I ask per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, on the 2d day of November, 
in my presence, in the town of La Grange, Ind., a man from the 
Department of Justice of the United States handed a paper to 
the Republican county chairman, stating that the Department of 
Justice would intern any enemy alien who attempted to vote, 


Has the gentleman from 


and further stated that care would be exercised that those men 
who did vote would be prosecuted fully after the election. This 
was so high handed an exercise of arbitrary power that it ought 
to challenge the attention of every good citizen in this country, 
I have a copy of that letter delivered to this county chairman, 
which I want to make at this time a part of the Recorp, and 
I ask that it be printed at this particular place. 
The letter is as follows: 


Unxtrep STATES DEPARTMENT or JUSTICE, 
Indianapolis, Ind., October 29, 118 
0 n > . 
Mr. Siuox A. NASH 3 * 


SIT Lincoln Life Building, Fort Wanne, Ind. 


Dear Sin: I have been instructed by the district attorney to make the 
utmost efforts looking to the prevention of alien enemics from voting 


im the coming election, as Mr, Slack considers the act of an enemy alien 
—— Perk our election as illegal and sufficient aggravation for in- 


You are also prany advised that Congress has recently passed a 
gt ayo buy g and selling of votes in the election, copy of which 
“That whoever shall promise, offer, or give or cause to bo offered, 
promised, or given any money or other thing of value or shall make or 
tender any contract, undertaking, obligation, gratuity, or security for 
the payment of money or for the delivery or conveyance of anything of 
value to any person either to vote or withhold his vote or to vote for 
or against any candidate, or whoever solicits, accepts, or receives any 
money or other thing of value in consideration of his vote for or against 
any candidate for Senator or Representative or Dele; 
8 or general or special election, shall be fined not moro than 
$1, or imprisoned not more than one year, or both.” 

In order to deter as much as E any violations of either of the 
above-mentioned regulation and law, I wish to inform you that I shall 
leave the enforcement of this law in the twelfth district to you, and 
will, of course, assist you as much as — 9 in developing Investiga- 
tions after election day. In the meantime, however, I desire that you 
3 E ae = — na Agee amet in the 8 — 2 = tees — 

me o the lo newspapers, informing them that the 
Department of Justice intends to be active on clection day and there- 
after, and will investigate all information indicating violations of either 
of the above-mentioned law or district attorney's regulation as to enemy 
aliens, and you may request that information be transmitted to your 
office on election day or direct to this office after that date. 

Trusting that you will give as much publicity as possible to our in- 
tentions to prosecute such violations, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 


te to Congress at 


Caas. P. TIGHE, 
Acting Agent in Charge. 


On my return to Washington I wondered if the Attorney Gen- 
eral had given countenance to that letter. Accordingly I ad- 
dressed a letter to him on December 4, as follows: 


DECEMBER 4, 1918, 
Hon, THOMAS W. GREGORY, 
Attorney General, Department of Justice. 

Dran Sin: On Saturday, November 2, notice was served on the county 
Republican chairman of Grange County loping to the prevention 
of alien enemies from voting in the clection of November 5, and 
threatening them with internment should they exercise the right of 
3 Copy of notice served is herewith inclosed, 

Will you kindly inform me whether this action was taken in con- 
formity with your judgment in the matter. I would be pleased to 
know also whether any further action is contemplated by tbe Depart- 
ment of Justice. Is it your conviction that this action by Charles P. 
Tighe, acting agent in charge, United States Department of Justice, 
Bureau of Investigation, was legal? 

An carly reply would be highly appreciated. 

Very respectfully, yours, * 


Waiting for a month I addressed another letter, as follows: 
January 4, 1919. 


Hon. THomas W. Grecory, 
Attorney General, Department of Justice. 

Dear Sm: Under date of December 4, 1918, I wrote you concerning 
the matter of a letter circulated by your department division in Indiang 
concerning the matter of elections and the gi i of foreign-born citi- 
zens who not been granted full citizenship. have not as yet had 


the honor of a reply, nor has my letter been returned. 
Will you not kindly give matter your early attention? 
Sincerely, yours, 


On January 11 I received the following letter: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., January Li, 1919, 
Hon. Lovis W. Famrtgip, M. C. 


Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Ever since the receipt of your letter of January 4. 1919, I 
have been making an earnest effort to locate your letter of December 4, 
1918, but have n unable to do so. I deeply regret this as it is 
very seldom that letters are misplaced in the 3 but it seems 
to fave happened in this case. would appreciate it very much indeed 
if you could favor me with a copy of that letter, upon the receipt of 
which I will be pleased to answer W 

R LAUDE R. PORTER, 


espectfully, 
Assistant Attorney General, 


For the Attorney Gencral, 

I addressed him a letter in which I copied the former letter 
on January 15, and on January 18 I received the following: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1919, 
Hon. Louis W. FAIRFIELD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: The department is in receipt of your favor of January 15, 
1919, wherein you very kindly set out a copy of your letter of December 
4, 1918, which seems to bave been misplaced in the department in 
some way, 


1919. 


In answer to your in I desire to su that the circular which 
— refer to, and which was sent out by the agent of the Bureau of 
nvestigation at Indianapolis, Ind., was, so far as it contained reference 
to the right of alien enemies to vote, not authorized by this depart- 
ment, oe the “eile gg very much regrets that the same was sent out, 
espec y. 
CLAUDE R. PORTER, 
Assistant Attorney General. 

I addressed another letter to Hon. L. Ert Slack, district at- 
torney at Indianapolis, Ind. I shall not read that letter, but 
on January 24 I received a reply from Mr. Slack, and I desire 
to have both of these letters printed in the order In which I 
have suggested them. 

The letters are as follows: 

JaNnvaRy 21, 1919. 
Hon. L. Eur SLACK, 
The District Attorney, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Sin: On Saturday, November 2, 1918, notice was served in my 

resence on the county Republican chairman of Lagrange County, Ind., 
ooking to the prevention of alien enemies from voting in the election 
ef November 5, 1918, and threatening them with internment should they 
exercise the right of suffrage. This notice was served by Mr. Simon A. 
Nash, 517 Lincoln Life Building, Fort Wayne, Ind. he notice was 
addressed to him by Charles P. PES agent in charge United States 
Department of Justice, Bureau of aa ag rii 

Mr. Tighe states in the letter that you had instructed him to warn 
any alien enemy against taking part in the election, as it would be 
illegal and sufficient aggravation for internment. You further state 
your intention to prosecute such violation. 

Will you kindly inform me whether the Department of Justice at 
Washington sanctioned this action, and whether it is your intention to 
prosecute such violations? For very urgent reasons an immediate reply 
would be highly appreciated. Inclosed is copy of the notice from the 
Department of Justice at Indianapolis, 

Sincerely, yours, 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, 


INDIANAPOLIS, January 24, 1919. 
Hon. Lovis W. FAIRFIELD, XI. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stn: Acknowledging receipt of your letter of the 21st instant, 
I wish to state: 

That ‘it is not intention to prosecute alien enemies who voted 
at the last general election in this State. 

You are perhaps familiar with the fact that the State election board, 
consisting of the attorney general and two members appointed by 
Gov. Goodrich, gave a written opinion about a month previous to the 
last penera election in which they decided that under the constitution 
and laws of the State of Indiana alien enemies were not allowed to 
vote. Of course you are familiar with the statutes of Indiana, which 
make it an offense for one to vote unless he has legal qualifications. 
Jou are perhaps also aware that allen enemies who violate a State 
law are liable to possible internment for having violated such law. 

If the opinion of the State election above referred to correctly 
mrpr the law, then all alien enemies who voted at the last general 
election violated a criminal statute of the State of Indiana, which 
would make them liable to be interned. 

After carefully considering this matter in all its phases it has not 
Deen deemed advisable to rely altogether upon the opinion of the 
State election board, and feeling that there may be some doubt about it 
it is not deemed advisable that I proceed to take further action in the 
matter. 

Your inquiry as to whether or not the Department of Justice “ sanc- 
tioned this action” will haye to be referred to the department for 
answer, for the reason that I do not know what is meant, and also 
for the reason that I hardly think it pS r for me to state concerning 
the policy or action of the Departmen of Justice. 


Respectfully, 


L. E, N. SLACK, 
United States Attorney. 

This correspondence puts the matter clearly before us. This 
effort to disfranchise a large body of citizens in the State of 
Indiana originated in the State of Indiana. 

+ It was either political or patriotic. In either case liberty 
under law is the only safeguard. The Constitution of the 
United States expressly states, Article I, section 2: 

The electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislature. 

The constitution of the State, article 2, section 2, provides 

that— 
‘ Every male of foreign birth of the age of 21 years and upward who 
shall have resided in the United States 1 year and shall have resided 
in this State during the 6 months and in the township 60 days and in 
the ward or precinct 30 days immediately peog merh election, and 
shall have declared his intention to become a citizen of the United 
States conformably to the laws of the United States on the subject of 
naturalization, shall be entitled to vote, 

The Indiana election laws published in 1916, on page 153, are 
identical with the provisions of the State constitution. Yet, 
with the rights of these people guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States, by the constitution of the State of Indiana, 
and by the laws governing elections in the State of Indiana, 
the Department of Justice of the United States, operating in 
Indiana, endeavored to prevent them from voting by intimida- 
tion. 
lt may be that we are accustomed to look upon matters of 
that kind as a mere matter of politics, and yet is it not a grave 
offense for the agents of the Department of Justice to try to 
frighten voters away from the polls under threat of internment? 
It seems to me that a cursory examination of the conditions 
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under which men vote in any State would have revealed to 
these men that they were not acting in accordance with law, 
but contrary to the express provisions of the criminal law of 
the State, which provides that men shall not undertake to in- 
timidate other men in the exercise of the right of suffrage. 
It is true that, as we see it now, unwisely, the State of Indiana 
has continued for many years to permit those who have been 
residents of the United States a year, who have been residents 
of the State of Indiana for six months, and who have taken out 
their first papers to vote. Under that law and in accordance 
with the constitution of the State, which expressly provides 
that men with those qualifications may vote, many of our citi- 
zens have exercised the right of suffirage for more than 40 years. 
In my town there was an old soldier with one leg off, drawing a 
pension from the Government of the United States, with a son 
over on the other side, and yet they threatened him with intern- 
ment if he should attempt to vote. Two other gentlemen with 
boys in France, having exercised the right of citizenship and 
who, through no fault of their own—for both political parties 
had for many years when the election time approached culti- 
vated those men and urged them to take out their first papers 
and vote—had gone on exercising those rights; but when the 
election was on, and an election that involved no danger to this 
country, but possible danger only to the continued power of the 
dominant party, we find the agents of the Department of Jus- 
tice in the State of Indiana willing to frighten men with in- 
ternment and prosecution if they dared to exercise the right of 
suffrage. As I said to that gentleman, this right is guaranteed 
in the Constitution of the United States, for it says “ the quali- 
fications for voting shall be the same as those for the most 
numerous branch of the legislature.” The constitution of the 
State of Indiana expressly says that if a man has resided in the 
United States a year and for six months in the State and has 
taken out his first papers, he has a perfect right to vote. 

What, then, was the exigency, what was the crisis, that would 
lead men to be willing contrary to law to subvert the very basic 
things upon which the Republic rests? True, in the years gone 
by we had asked these men from foreign shores to come into 
Indiana, to fell its forests, and to identify themselves with 
every development of the country, and suddenly, when the great 
war broke out, they found themselves in the position of enemy 
aliens, though only technically so. The efforts to prevent their 
voting aroused just indignation. I knew two men who were thus 
involved, and I learned that one of them did not intend to vote 
on the morning of the election. I had not visited him before, 
but I went into his place of business and said to him, “ You 
have as much right to vote as I have. We have not amended 
the Constitution of the United States. We have passed no law 
against your voting. We have not amended the constitution 
of the State of Indiana. No law has been passed against your 
yoting. Your boy to-day is over on the other side. He may 
come back. But, man, if you are the red-blooded American 
that I think you are, and love your country as I think you do, 
you will vote.” And the next day I asked him, “ John, did you 
vote?” He said, “ Yes, And I thank God I did.” 

It is thus that arbitrary power, feeding by what it grows 
upon under stress of circumstances, has again and again de- 
stroyed the liberties of people. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Lunpren]. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, on the 4th day of January I introduced a resolution 
demanding the withdrawal of American troops from Russia. 
This was the first resolution introduced in either House or 
Senate demanding that our troops be withdrawn from 
the Russian Republic. A resolution asking for information had 
been previously introduced in the Senate by Senator JOHNSON 
of California, and one of the ablest men who ever held a seat 
in the American Congress, the Hon. Wuriamx E. Mason, of 
Tilinois, has since delivered several strong speeches in support 
of this demand. 

I send the resolution to the desk, and ask that it be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House concurrent resolution 64. 
Whereas thousands of American soldiers are now fighting in Russias 


and j 
Whereas these Americans engaged in war upon the Russian Republie 
mpires of Germany and 


were conscripted to make war on the 
Austria; and É 

Whereas the President has declared in favor of self-determination for 
all nations; and we are now permitting enemy nations to adjust their 
own internal affairs; and 

Whereas the President, on January 8, 1918, in his peace terms which 
laid down his 14 points declared in point 6 as follows: 

“The evacuation of ali Russian territory and such a settlement 

of all questions affecting Russia as will secure the best and freest 
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cooperation of the other nations of the world in obtaining for her an 


3 and unembarrassed opportunity for the 1 
determination of her own political development and national policy 
and assure her of a sincere welcome into the society of free nations 
under institutions of her own choosing; and, more than a welcome. 
assistance also of every kind that she may need and may herself 
desire. The treatment accorded Russia by her sister nations in the 
months to come will be the acid test of their good will, of their 
comprehension of her needs as distinguished from their own interests, 
9 of their intelligent and unselfish sympathy " ; 


nd 
Whereas the State Department has made public no information as to 
the causes of war against Russia or the status thereof; and 
Whereas the President has stated officially that America went to war to 
save democracy; and 
Whereas the Congress of the United States has made no declaration of 
war against Russia: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
That the President be, and hereby is, instruct 
American troops now on Russian soil. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Gentlemen, the holding of our soldier boys 
in foreign lands after the conclusion of the world war is in 
violation of all laws and the Constitution. I strongly urge the 
speedy return of every American soldier wherever he may be, 
and it is the duty of this House and the Congress of the United 
States to pass a resolution definitely and positively directing 
the President to order the return of these soldiers at once to 
the United States. An ever-rising tide of sentiment demands 
their immediate return. Our brave boys themselves in no un- 
certain language tell us that they are tired of France and Eng- 
land, Germany and foreigners. They have only one compelling 
desire, and that is the desire to see once more the Statue of 
Liberty, to tread again the soil of the land they love. 

Our American soldiers were not conscripted to fight republics ; 
certainly not Russia—Russia, who befriended us in the Civil War 
when England threatened; Russia, who now seeks liberty after 
a century of black Siberian night of Czarism. The President 
lays himself liable to impeachment and remoyal from office by 
his unwarranted use of American troops. Once before he made 
war against Mexico without a declaration of war; now, again, 
he makes war on Russia without a declaration. Congress only 
can declare war and carry on war, but what else could be ex- 
pected from an Executive who was elected on the promise to 
keep our Nation out of war, and then proceeded promptly to 
plunge us in? 

On November 5 the American people placed the Democratic 
Party in the discard, after a fervent presidential plea to sup- 
port his foreign policy at the election. The American people do 
not support the Wilson foreign policy. They are dead against 
it, and so said at the polls in November. The tide has turned; 
the men who fought Wilson ran well in the November election, 
while many of his supporters fell by the wayside. I have voiced 
my protest against the killing of American boys in the Arctic 
regions to make good the Russian bonds held by Wall Street. 
I am unalterably opposed to sacrificing American lives that the 
Russian bonds held by France or England, or any other country, 
be made good, 

France, supposed to be bled white, is now penetrating Russia 
from the regions of Odessa, if we can believe the public press, 
and her columns are half way to Kief. France apparently has 
not yet had enough of war. We have been sucked into this 
Russian war by subtle foreign diplomacy. 

The United States, Japan, and England all have placed troops 
upon Russian soil to threaten the people there, and to dictate the 
form of government which they must have. What hypocrisy is 
this at a time when we proclaim the doctrine of self-determina- 
tion for all peoples? 

The labor-union element in England, as well as the soldiers 
themselves, have compelled the British Government to announce 
that they are going to withdraw the British troops from Russia. 
In fact, when rumors penetrated the British Army that they 
were to be sent into new wars in foreign lands they refused to 
move, and the Government was compelled to send a committee 
to parley with their own troops, with the result that England 
was compelled to proceed more rapidly with its demobilization 
and to give the workmen and soldiers further assurance that 
they would be consulted in the foreign policy and in the domestic 
policy of the British Empire. 

Japan has announced that she will withdraw her troops. In 
fact, Japan was the first nation to make this announcement. It 
is not for the American people to argue against or to argue in 
favor of the present government of Russia. It is none of our 
business what sort of government obtains in that country. They 
have the same right to determine for themselves their own form 
of government that we have, or any other nation. If we speak 
about blood being shed in Russia, let not the American people 
forget that millions of men fought and hundreds of thousands 
died in a bloody fratricidal Civil War in this country. It will 
be a long time before as many lives are lost in any civil war in 
Russia as were lost in our own Civil War at that time, but we 


the Senate e 
to withdraw at once all 


should not argue the question. We should not discuss it. We 
have problems at home, and these Russian domestic problems 
do not concern us, should not concern us, and must be put out of 
the American mind at the earliest possible date. 

We have overwhelming problems of reconstruction to solve. 
We must remember our returning soldiers, the men who fought so 
bravely for America in the world war. We must care for the 
war workers, millions of whom are turned adrift. We must 
solve our problems of unemployment, We have yast tracts of 
undeveloped land, lands that must be reclaimed. We have tre- 
mendous problems which sweep the entire Western Hemisphere, 
and these must be solved. Yet we leave these questions un- 
solved, and send boatloads of idealists, dreamers, and college 
professors to Europe to proclaim universal peace and meddle in 
the affairs of foreigners. This is contrary, gentlemen, to the 
advice of Washington, who said in his Farewell Address: 

Why quit our own to stand on foreign ground? Why, by interwea vin 
our destiny with that of any part of Europe, imperil our peace an 
prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rivalsbip, interest, humor, 
or caprice? 

It has been the fashion to term anyone who advocated the 
foreign policy of Washington a traitor to his country, and in 
that connection let me quote from Washington: 

Real patriots who may resist the intrigues of the favorite [nation] are 
liable to become suspected and odious while its tools and dupes usurp 
the applause and confidence of the people to surrender their interests. 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have nonc, or a 
very remote, relation. ence she must be engaged in frequent contro- 
versies the causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. 
Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by 
artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary 
combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities, 

Instead of following the advice of immortal Washington 
America is now being entangled everywhere and with every- 
thing the world over. To-day our soldier boys are fighting on 
the Arctic Circle under British command, and when announce- 
ment was made that they would be withdrawn in the near fu- 
ture that announcement came from the British premier and 
not from our own Secretary of State. To such a depth free and 
independent America has fallen. The mighty Republic is 
meekly taking orders from kings and emperors, listening to the 
wiles and intrigues of foreigners. The time has arrived for a 
new birth of freedom, a new declaration of independence. 

During the war I refrained from criticizing any of our depart- 
ments. I differed from the policy of the President in impli- 
eating America in a war which did not concern us in the least, 
and I so stated in no uncertain terms. The war has come to an 
end, however, and certainly no one can now say that we are 
embarrassing the Government in time of war by telling a few 
truths concerning the international situation. 

The State Department has persistently kept every item of in- 
foymation from Congress and from the people concerning this 
Russian situation. It pursued a policy of making war without 
consulting the war-making body. It has demanded money to 
prosecute that war. Of course, the responsibility for all this 
devolves upon the Executive himself, who, while he writes 
golden words and speaks with a silver tongue, acts exactly con- 
ia to his promises and countermarches eyery movement 

egun. 

Russia is free; the Czar is dead. From our point of view 
Russia may not have a perfect Government; I doubt that our 
own Government is perfect; perhaps our own Government is 
more perfect than theirs, but who shall doubt that in the course 
of time, with greater experience and the growing intelligence 
of the people, Russia will solve her own problems? Shall we 
take our place in the ranks of the robber nations who seek 
territorial aggrandizement and who seek to impose their will 
upon nation after nation, or shall we rather be an example to 
the world so that all people may see and behold a Nation which 
seeks to promote justice and right and does not seek to impose 
its will upon unwilling peoples, but, rather, extends to them 
recognition, sympathy, and the bonds of international commerce 
and good will? 

Mr. MONDELL. 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN, 


ing. 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield the four minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that this is the centenary of one of the 
country’s greatest scholars and greatest literary men, James 
Russell Lowell, and it seems if ought not to pass over without 
some mention of the fact. My interest in this scholar is due 
very largely to my interest in education, and I can not take the 
time to characterize him or to place him in history. But I will 


Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 


* 
The gentleman has four minutes remain- 
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ask the privilege later on of extending my remarks, so that I 
can pay my appreciation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FESS. Now, Mr. Chairman, among the many things 
James Russell Lowell said, that has been a sort of slogan for 
the world, is the following: 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne, 

But that scaffold sways the Future, and behind the dim Unknown, 

Standeth God within shadow, keeping watch above His own. 

Another suggestion he gave, that serves as a guidance, is: 

Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In otber men, sleeping but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own, 

I notice that Members are anticipating what I am saying and 
repeating it ahead of me. That speaks well for the intelligence 
of the membership of the committee. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, Europe was an armed camp; 
it then became a slaughterhouse, and is now a madhouse. 
Although the war is over, the chaos is not over, and thére is no 
telling how long it will continue. A few days ago in France a 
young assassin attempted to kill the premier, This morning 
the press brings the distressing news that in Germany the 
junker crowd has started a campaign of assassination and that 
among the first victims are several of the noblest men the 
German democracy has produced. 

The great masses of the common people of Russia are strug- 
gling against the forces of darkness and reaction inside of their 
country as well as against the forces of darkness and reaction 
outside of their country. A monarchist campaign, a campaign 
of the tory elements of other countries, is being conducted 
against the Russian people, who, groping toward a better state 
of affairs, are necessarily going through a series of social and 
political upheavals. Instead of aid and sympathy, they are to 
be warred against, or at least blockaded and starved. And 
while Europe is a madhouse to-day, there is serious ground for 
apprehension that a wave of darkest reaction is sweeping across 
the Atlantic and over this country. Not only is no attempt 
made to repeal the hysterical legislation enacted during this 
war, not only is there no effort made to wipe off the statute 
books the infamous laws curbing the written and spoken word, 
the ability to think and to speak being the principal attributes 
of the human being as distinguished from the rest of the ani- 
mal world—not only is no effort made to repeal these laws, but 
there seems to be an inclination to continue these restrictions 
and to make them more rigorous for a long period after the 
termination of the war. 

The nations are supposed to have been freed and the world 
made safe for democracy. How a nation can be free while the 
men and women who compose it are to be robbed of their elemen- 
tary rights the statesmen fail to tell us. 

One of the noble bits of legislation of this Congress was the 
law permitting the deportation of aliens who are anarchists; 
aliens who advocate the overthrow by force or violence the 
Government of the United States, or of all forms of law; aliens 
who are members of or affiliated with any organization that 
entertains a belief in, teaches, or advocates the overthrow by 
force or violence of the Government of the United States, and 
so forth. 

I pointed out at the time the bill was before the House that 
a law which would deprive a person charged with a serious 

_ offense of a trial by jury, of an opportunity to be confronted by 
his accusers, and to cross-examine them, was vicious and was 
violative of the fundamental rights guaranteed to every human 
being. 

The newspapers report that thousands of radicals are to be 
deported, and really all that is necessary under this law to 
deport one who has not become a full-fledged citizen, and this, 
no matter how long he has lived in this country, is to charge 
him with being an anarchist or with belonging to an organization 
which advocates or teaches, and so forth. It is enough to con- 
vince an employee of the Labor Department that there is a basis 
for the charge, and the accused is helpless, 

The mere threat to deport can have only one effect, and that is 
to reduce the resistance of the masses of workers to economic 
oppression. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired, 


Mr. LONDON. Has the gentleman a few minutes more? 
Mr. MONDELL, If I have any time remaining I will yield it. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one minute. 

Mr. MONDELL, I yield to the gentleman that one minute. 

Mr. LONDON. Of course these deportations are without an 
opportunity to present the case before a jury. Whatever restric- 
tions there may exist as to immigration, once a human being has 
been permitted to land and to work he should be accorded the 
rights of a human being. 

The right to a fair trial, to a trial by jury, is one of these 
inalienable human rights, And while I have no intention to 
charge the Secretary of Labor—for I know he means well—with 
seeking to oppress the working masses, there is not the slightest 
doubt that unless the law is repealed and the policy of deportation 
is abandoned that the labor organizations of the country will be 
the worst sufferers. The alien radical helps to organize the 
immigrant masses, Without the organization of the immigrant 
masses no labor union could survive. Destroy the capacity of the 
1 to organize and you pull down and destroy American 

or. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lunn]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for one minute. s 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUNN. I desire to insert a short letter, about 300 words 
or so, of a young soldier in the Thirty-seventh Division, fighting 
in the Argonne Forest, and describing that battle. 

Following is the letter referred to: 


I see that a certain man, who it seems is well up in politics, wants to 
know why it was there were so many casualties in a division which 
was in the Battle of the Argonne Woods, why wounded were allowed 
to lie on wet ground for hours without being removed, that there wasn’t 
airplanes or enough artillery and food. 

y own division, the Thirty-seventh, from Ohio, was one of the diyi- 
sions which was in the drive that started on the 26th of September. 

Let me say that the artillery 8 Which was laid down was one 
of the greatest, if not the biggest, t was ever laid before attacking 
troops. I never knew guns could raise such hell as they did and cause 
such havoc as they did to the Boche lines. 

To me, and from all I heard, it didn't Spent that there was such a 
lacking in allied planes, As soon as day broke and the skies had cleared, 
allied planes could be seen darting here and there through the skies. 
They were doing scout and patrol duty and also guarding observation 
balloons, of which I personally saw nine in our sector. Besides, the 
paro that were there were greatly handicapped on account of inclement 


weather. 

But the roads were the big drawback here. The roads that were in 
the woods—and they were few—were blown up by Boche and our own 
artillery fire. This meant new roads had to be built, These were built 
through fields which could not stand up under such heavy traffic as 
artillery and ammunition trains, which were going all day and night. 

The moving of artillery was delayed also on this account, as the 
roads were nothing but mud and water. And it was hard work to bring 
up a light caisson with 16 horses hitched to it. And as for food, there 
was lots of it, but it was almost impossible to get it — to the 5 
lines on account of the roads. I personally carried f 20 kilos, if no 
more, on my back that the fellows would get it. 

By this time our troops had reached the roads made by the Boche in 
the rear of their former lines and toaded the rations on one of our Ford 
cars, which carried it the rest of the way up. 

Everything possible was done for the wounded. It was almost im- 
possible to get an ambulance through the sector held by our division 
on account of the roads. The wounded were carried back by medical 
men, Boche prisoners, trucks, and even on a 3 railroad cap- 
tured in the drive, And I believe everything that could possibly be done 
for the wounded was carried out. 

The American officers didn't take any unnecessary chances with 
eee troops. Their plans were mapped out, and they acted ac- 

I can't see for the life of me va 
should criticize and want to investigate the efforts of those men who 
were under shell fire, who faced gas attacks, who went around in mud 
and water knee-deep, 

To find fault with those who went without food and sleep for hours at 
times, and when they did sleep it was usually in a shell hole about 
half filled with water; men who went about with mud-caked and wet 
clothing and ate hard-tack and corned Bill with the rest of the boys. 

During this drive our doughboys in the Thirty-seventh were asked 
if they wanted food or ammunition, because it was out of the question 
to get both up, and they said, “ Give us ammunition.” If these men 
don’t Pag reason to complain, why should those who weren’t over here 
do 80 

Let us all boost, and if any investigations are to be made let them be 
made by men who were here in action and who went through the hard- 
ships of war, They are the only men who are qualified to make them, 

Harry L. JONES, 
Company B, One hundred and thirty-fourth Machine-Gun 
Battalion, 1, 515 306, American Expeditionary Forces. 


men who sat back in soft chairs 
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The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: j 

Be it enacted, ete., That the following sums are appropriated, out of 
EIT. in the Treasury not pe ete Fs . the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, namely. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend my re- 
marks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks leave to 
extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Clinton, S. C., post office: For completion, $39,500. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. There is a large number of items here for Gov- 
ernment buildings. May I ask the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Byrnes] whether there is any item in this bill under 
the publie-building caption which is not authorized by law? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. There is no item in the bill 
that is not authorized by law, and there is no appropriation 
which extends the limit of cost of buildings now under construc- 
tion. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman happen to remember how 
much is carriéd in the bill in the way of appropriations for 
these various Government buildings? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. For construction of all pub- 
lic buildings, does the gentleman mean, including quarantine 
stations and marine hospitals and post offices and courthouses? 

Mr. MANN. Especially post offices and courthouses and Fed- 
eral buildings in the various cities. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
is $6,166,000. 

Mr. MANN. Does that include—— . 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That amount includes ma- 
rine hospitals. 

Mr. MANN. That includes what, in a general way? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Public buildings which 
heretofore have been authorized. Many of them are in process 
of construction, and in this bill they ask for the balance of the 
authorization. 

Mr. MANN. It does not include all the public buildings 
which haye been authorized, I take it? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I think it does. It in- 
cludes all the buildings that the Treasury Department esti- 
mated for. 

Mr. MANN. Well, that is what I wanted to get at. Upon 
what basis has the Treasury Department made its estimates? 
In other words, this is what I want to find out: I suppose 
there has been very little public building going on during the 
period of the war. Now that the war is practically ended, 
how far along is the Supervising Architect's office in providing 
for construction of public buildings heretofore authorized to 
proceed during the next fiscal year? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, I do not recall any state- 
ment of the Supervising Architect that would enable me to 
give any information other than I have already stated. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes, 

Mr. MONDELL. This is the situation, as I understand it, 
and I think the gentleman from South Carolina will recall it: 
Many public buildings have been appropriated for in the sundry 
civil bill in the past two years where the construction has not 
been undertaken, first, because there was a general order dis- 
continuing all construction, and, second, because in a great many 
cases the lowest bid was above the limit of cost. Those appro- 
priations, of course, are all in force, and the buildings can be 
constructed whenever bids can be obtained within the limit of 
cost. Now, in this bill we are providing for the beginning of 
construction of all of the buildings heretofore authorized where 
the buildings have not been heretofore appropriated for. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman sure he is right about that? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am. 

Mr. MANN. That this bill provides for all of the buildings 
heretofore authorized? 

Mr. MONDELL. That have not heretofore been appropri- 
ated for. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the gentleman is usually accurate, and of 
course I take his statement. I had not supposed that they were 
ready to begin all of these public buildings yet. But I would 
like to ask this question: Including the money which has here- 
tofore been appropriated and the money which is appropriated 
in this bill, can any estimate be given as to how much will prob- 
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ably be expended during the next fiscal year on these Govern- 
ment buildings? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. In answer to that, that fs 
my understanding of the estimate of the departments. They 
estimate what in the opinion of the department can be wisely 
expended by them upon the public buildings to be constructed 
during next year. 

Mr. MANN. That is, in this appropriation bill. But we have 
made appropriations for several years where very little of the 
money has been expended, and I thought it would be desirable 
to know—and I suppose the Supervising Architect does know, 
to an estimated extent, at least—how much they expect to spend 
out of this appropriation and former appropriations during the 
next year in building. How much Government building are we 
going to do, in other words, during the next year? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The Supervising Architect 
Says that there was a balance available for construction of 
$11,300,000, and if this appropriation of $6,000,000 is made there 
will be available for construction during the next fiscal year 
$17,466,000. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; available, so far as appropriations are con- 
cerned. But a considerable portion of the money which has 
heretofore been appropriated in cases covered by that is not 
available. There is not money enough appropriated to build 
the buildings within the limit of cost fixed, and in those cases 
the department can not go ahead and spend the money. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I think the gentleman's 
statement is correct, and for that reason the Secretary of the 
Treasury has pending before the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds estimates to increase the authorizations for those 
buildings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I will ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The Committee on Appro- 
priations believed it had no right to increase the authorizations, 
but it was informed that the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds would do it. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds has reported a bill to the House, which is on the calen- 
dar. It may be called up for consideration under suspension 
of the rules, at which time, if that is done, of course, there will 
be no information furnished, or not very much. There will 
not be time enough to furnish very much; and I would like 
to find out, if the gentleman knows, how much money can be 
expended for public buildings in the next year if the public- 
buildings bill does not become a law—I do not think its chances 
are exceedingly rosy—and how much necessity there is for 
passing the public-buildings bill in order that the publie work 
may proceed. If the gentleman from South Carolina has any 
figures on the subject, I would like to have them, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I have no figures fronr the 
Supervising Architect’s Office except those that I have given him, 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman would like to have an 
opinion on the subject—— 

Mr. MANN. If it is an opinion based on information, I know 
of no other gentleman whose opinion I would rather have 
than that of the gentleman from Wyoming. Even if it is a 
desire and not an opinion I would still welcome it. 

Mr. MONDELL. This is the situation: Practically the entire 
$11,000,000 now in the Treasury available for public-building 
construction is tied up because of the fact that the lowest bids 
under advertisement haye not been within the limit of cost. 

Unless conditions change, it is quite likely that only a small 
portion of the $6,000,000 we are now appropriating can be spent, 
because of the fact that bids will not be received within the 
limit of cost. Now, there are three general conditions affecting 
this situation. In some cases the Supervising Architect antici- 
pates that there may be such a change in the condition of the 
labor market as will enable him to construct the buildings for 
which he has advertised or for which he will advertise. Second, 
in some cases he hopes to be able so to modify the plans as to 
come within the limit of cost where the bid is very near the limit 
of cost. But in the main, unless there shall be a very great 
change in the labor and material situation, the carrying on of 
this program depends upon the passage of the bill that has 
been reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds raising the limit of cost on these buildings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be 
withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Muskegon, Mich.: For rent of temporary quarters for Government 
officials and moving expenses incident thereto, $1,500. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment, after line 18, page 6, and to have the amendment read, 
and let gentlemen reserve any points of order against it, and 
let it go over until later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ead 

. Hastines: P. 6, after line 18, insert: 

jp Ter — kin. Post ames 9 completion, $50,000.” 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to say to the gentleman from South 
Carolina in charge of the bill that this item is contained in the 
public-building bill that is reported. It was estimated for by 
the Treasury Department, but I do not have the letter here 
with me now, and if he will be good enough to let it go over 
with permission to return to it, I will appreciate it. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Is there any authoriza- 
tion for the construction of the building? 

Mr. HASTINGS. The building is already constructed. This 
is for completion. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
cost? 

Mr. HASTINGS. It does. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 


St. Louis, Mo.. appraisers’ stores: For remodeling plumbing system, 
rewiring, and other necessary repair work, $40,000. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The Committee on Appropriations has seen fit to strike 
from this bill appropriations for the United States Employ- 
ment Service and certain other bureaus in connection with the 
Department of Labor. 

The gentleman in charge of the bill says that the items were 
taken out of the bill because they were clearly out of order. 
The Committee on Appropriations in the past have not found 
it difficult to protect items that they desired to retain in a 
bill, and I take it that if the committee had desired to continue 
the employment service and the other bureaus of the Labor 
Department they would have appealed to the Committee ‘on 
Rules for a rule making those items in order, and that the Com- 
mittee on Rules would have responded to the request. 

I am not convinced that the amendments are not in order, 
or at least that they can not be so framed as to be in order; 
and when the items are reached in the bill, if no one else offers 
the amendments, I will endeavor so to frame them that they 
will be in order, and that the Department of Labor may secure 
the money that it needs to carry on these activities. 

It is very unfortunate that the Committee on Appropriations 
has endeavored at this time to cut off the employment service. 
Some one has suggested that there is an item in the bill for 
the purpose of enlarging St. Elizabeths Hospital for the In- 
sane. I sometimes wonder what the folks at home will think 
. when they learn that the Congress of the United States, after 
the great war, when we are demobilizing hundreds of thousands 
and millions of men from military life and from industrial life, 
offers as its contribution a proposition to close all the Federal 
employment offices in the country and to enlarge the Federal 
insane asylums. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to detain the House at this 
time, and I ask permission to insert in the Recorp, without 
reading it, a letter from the Secretary of Labor, in which he sets 
forth some of the reasons why the United States Employment 
Service should be continued and its activities should be 
enlarged. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp as indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


This increases the limit of 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFIC OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 21, 1919. 
Hon. EDWARD KEATING, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C, 


My DEAR MR. KEATING: In 1 the estimate for the United 
States Employment Service and smg or the 8 “to en- 
able the tary of Labor to continue and maintain a system of 
labor exchanges and to cooperate with States and municipalities in con- 
tinuing and maintaining systems of labor exchanges in order to ad- 
Neng : portunities for profitable employment of the wage earners of 

e Un 


States, including discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines,” 
LVII——258 


I felt that it was absolutely necessary in order to keep industrial unrest 
at a minimum throughout the whole country and to facilitate the 
rocesses of readjustment, to continue the Employment Service as estab- 
ed and operated in this department in cooperation with the odo 
employment services in such States as have established them. ese 
State employment services, either through their statutory organization 
or through the various State councils of defense, have contributed during 
the period of the war to the maintenance of a federated employment 
Service, supervised uniformly with regard to standards and practices. 

It is the policy of this department to work toward a federated sys- 
tem of employment exchanges, which shal] be jointly financed by the 
Federal Government and the States (including municipalities) and 
managed by the States under Neen tae} supervision from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, so that every possible facility shall be given to wage earners 
out of employment in one locality or State to secure positions which 
are open in another. 

Agreements are already pending with certain States, where the legis- 
latures have shown themselves inclined to Er an appropriation suf- 
ficient to maintain an adequate service under the propo: plan. 

Inasmuch as the maintenance throughout the country of an employ- 
ment service at least as adequate as that now in existence is uired 
in order to avoid parce: and disorder during the period of military 
demobilization and industrial readjustment, it is necessary that the 
Federal Government should for the present be able to maintain its own 
system of offices in every State until the State is ready to meet its 
share of the burden and take over the management subject to Federal 


supervision. 
Sincerely, yours, W. B. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, just a word more. One of the 
objections urged against the employment service is that it has 
been controlled by representatives of organized labor. The most 
convincing answer to that objection is a statement showing the 
personnel of the service, the men who have charge of the ‘activi- 
ties of the service. Therefore, I ask permission to insert in the 
Recorp without reading it a list of the directors of the service, 
both in this city and throughout the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp as indicated. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
that is all contained in the reports of the department, I assume. 
Why is it necessary to print the names in the Recorn? There 
are quite a number of names, are there not? 

Mr. KEATING. Not more than 50 or 60. 

Mr. WALSH. Is that all—the complete personnel of this 
bureau? 

Mr. KEATING. 
are in charge. 

Mr. WALSH. The directors? 

Mr. KEATING. The directors. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The list is as follows: 


PERSONNEL, UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 


Director general, John B. Densmore, lawyer. 

Assistant director general, Nathan A. ce ho member of insurance 
firm of Smyth, Sanford & Gerard, New York City. 

Advisor on industrial relations, Hugh Frayne, formerly labor repre- 
sentative, War Industries Board. 

Director clearance division, Sanford H. E. Freund, assistant general 
counsel, Great Northern Railroad. 

Director organization division, William E. Hall, manufacturer and 
lawyer, New York City. 

Director information division, A. D. Chiquoine, jr., secretary Phila- 
Led ea Bourse, Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

irector control division, Luther C. Steward, Immigration Service 

and lawyer. 


No; not every employee, but the men who 


Director farm-service division, M. A. ‘Ceykendall, Immigration 
Service. 
National su 


rintendent bureau returning soldiers, sailors, and war 
workers, Harold A. Stone, banker and lawyer, Syracuse, N. Y, 
Federal directors for States: i 
A 5 S. Hichborn, president First Granite National Bank, 
ugusta, Me, 
ermont—Robert W. Simonds, lawyer and commissioner of labor. 
New Hampshire—E. K. Sawyer, merchant, department store, 
Massachusetts—Everett W. rd, dean, School of Business Admin- 


istration, Boston University. 

Rhode Island—George II. Webb, formerly secretary chamber of 
commerce, commissioner of industrial statistics, director of working- 
men’s compensation, superintendent of State employment office, director 
of the draft in Rhode Island, Army commission of captain, colonel on 
governor's staff. 

Connecticut—Charles E. Julin, manufacturer. 

New . Director George W. Elrchway, formerly dean 
Columbia Law School. 

New Jersey—Lewis T. Bryant, real estate business, State commis- 
sioner of labor. i 

Pennsylvania: Former director, E. C. Felton, 
Steel Co. (Successor not appointed.) 

Maryland: John K. Shaw, coal operator. 

Virginia: James B. Botts, formerly member firm of Darris & Stephen- 
son (Inc.), insurance. 

West Virginia: Lemuel B. Spaun, immigrant inspector in the Immi- 
gration Service. 

Ohio: Fred. C. Croxton, food administrator, 

Michigan: James V. Cunningham, formerly State labor commissioner, 
. Aambrecht, 1 d empl hairman 

$ rge P. Hambr , lawyer and employer, ¢ 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 
Indiana : Louis C. Huesmann, manufacturer of hardware, 


president Pennsylvania 
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Illinois: Mark L. Crawford, commissioner of conciliation, immigra- 


tion inspector at Chicago. 
Minnesota: Hugo Koch, deputy labor commissioner of Minnesota ; 


rtment of r, from civil-service list. 
entucky: W. Pratt Dale, lawyer, formerly counsel for the chamber 
of commerce. 
5 e W. W. Brown, lawyer, formerly member of Brown & 
tewar 
Tennessee: Joseph T. Ware, eg eer 
Lt 55 George J. msey, president Peace Institute, 
eigh, N. C. 
South Carolina: John L. Davis, secre -treasurer South Carolina 


Federation of Labor, secretary-treasurer ty Federation of Trade, 
member South Carolina Board of Conciliation and Mediation, employee 


of per. 

Georgia: H. M. Stanley, State commissioner of industry and labor, 

Florida: Gideon B. Travis, civil-service appointee. 

Alabama: George B. Tarrant, real estate dealer. 

Mississippi: H. H. Weir, president State Federation of Labor, news- 
paper, creamery, and farm products employee. 

isiana : A. M. Jacobsen, .civil-service a intee. 

Arkansas: R. B. Keating, I ation and Conciliation Service. 

Towa: A. I. Urick, State commissioner of labor. 

North Dakota: Lindley H. Patten, cashier and lease clerk of State 
Jand department. 

South Dakota: Charles McCaffree, five immigration and indus- 
sd an ; newspaper and advertising; four years directing farm- 

bor work. 

Texas: I. W. Lewis, railway official, formerly State labor commis- 
sioner. 

Nebraska: George J. Kleffner, formerly with Post Office Department 
(member of nized labor). 

Kansas: J. Will Kelley, formerly secretary chamber of commerce, 


Topeka. 

Haden; 9 Connally, assistant commissioner of labor; six 
years State for spector 

Montana: Scott Leavitt. formerly official of forestry service. 

Wyoming: Edward P. Taylor, fire chief; commissioner of labor and 
statistics. 

Colorado: Roady Kenehan, formerly State treasurer and State audi- 
ter; secretary district exemption board. 

New Mexico: D. A. MacPherson, business 1 of newspaper. 

Arizona: Thomas J. Creaff, president State Federation of Labor; 
member executive council, State council of defense. 

1 P. J. Moran, president Utah-Portland Cement Co. 

o: 


M. J. Kerr, rancher and contractor. 
|! Washington: Lawrence Wood, Immigration 


Service. 
| Oregon: Wilfred F. Smith, transferred from Immigration Service. 
| Nevada: J. C. Coniff, business. 


man. 

California: William T. Royce, Immigration Service. 

Delaware: Simon P. Doherty, seeretary police commission, Delaware ; 
— Mtl State senate; inspector Dupont Co.; employer in laundry 

sin . 

"District of Columbia: E. M. Kline, civil-service employee. 

Mr, KEATING. And now, Mr. Chairman, I want to impose 
on the good nature of the House by asking to insert in the 
Recorp a short brief, referring to some of the activities of the 
service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp as indicated. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WALSH. Is it the gentleman’s own brief? 

Mr. KEATING. No; it is a brief prepared for me, at my 


request. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman know whether it is the 
brief that has been sent out by Mr. Densmore to all Members? 

Mr. KEATING. I presume it covers practically the same 
ground. I will say to the gentleman that my object in insert- 
ing it is to furnish information to the membership of the House. 
I presume most Members of Congress treat letters and pam- 
phlets as I treat them. I confess that I have not time as a 
rule to read all the pamphlets that come to my desk. I merely 
desire to insert the matter so that Members of Congress who 
read the Recorp may have an opportunity to see the work that 
the department has been performing. 

Mr. WALSH. It was presented by Mr. Densmore with a let- 
ter accompanying it, and it was official mail, and I assume that 
Members have read it. I have. y 

Mr. KEATING. If Members haye read it, I have no desire 
to insert it in the Recorp. I merely want to call it to the atten- 
tion of Members. > 

Mr. WALSH. I wanted to see if it was the same matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. , 

The brief is as follows: 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE—-WAR AND POSTWAR ACTIVITIES, 
AND ITS PLACE IN THE NATIONAL PROGRAM. 


(1) Increased the number of public employment offices throughout the 
United States from 96 in 36 States on January 3, 1918, to approximately 
$00 in 48 States on August 1, 1918. 

Unified Federal, State, and municipal services into national system. 

(2) Centralized the control of labor . and reduced turn- 
over by abating the chaotic unrestricted biiding which was going on be- 
tween different Government departments and private concerns d war 
work. Accomplished by having all departments use Employment Service 
by r ating fee-charging agencies, and by prohibi competitive 
advertising for common labor. 

(3) Established approximately 1,700 community labor boards, with 
representatives of 3 employees, and the public, and secured 
their joint counsel in the work of the local offices. These boards made 


it possible to secure cooperation of the various community interests 


and to intimately study and adjust local labor situations—the moving 
of men from nonessential to essential industry ; replacement of men with 
women ; determination of priorities to insure proper distribution among 
plants doing ir work Rar the — 8 1 ta i 
During months, January 1, „ to December 31, 1918, re- 
ceived orders for 8,800,000 people: registered 4,212,000; refe 
4,000,000 ; 3,100,000. Interstate shipments of unskilled labor 
of six months were 165,000. At the rate charged by private agencies 
$2 to $5 per person—this service saved, it is conservatively estimated, 
the nee earners over $8,000,000. 
5) lected and appointed 149 representative public-spirited citizens 
of broad and varied interests to act as industrial advisers to the district 
draft boards on the onea of industrial deferments. These industrial 
advisers, working with the community labor boards and local branch 
offices of the Employment Service, were a real factor in assisting the 
district draft boards to get competent information on industrial defer- 


men 

(6) Studied the important problem of transferring women to war 
work 5 1 77 N e — 8 nearly Leon 0 perais of all 
classes during a period o months. so organ to t in 
mobilization of women war workers. 752 25 

a) Organized the Public Service Reserve, with some 15,000 volunteer 
enrolling agents, as an auxiliary arm to the local ore ment offices. 
This service registered and classified approximately 300, workers of 
various trades. Three thousand motor mechanics were specially re- 
eruited to meet urgent request from Gen. Pershing; 6,000 railway men 
were secured for overseas service; a large number of high-grade techni- 
Enihi for Ordnance, Engineering, Navy, and other Government 
(8) Organized Boys’ Working Reserve in every State, with approxi- 
matron, end pinced sone 200,000 Dara tre 8 yara ang 

nto agricu al work, rainin and 
schools 30,000 in farm craft. z 

(9) Handled through s offices in the Dakotas, Nebraska, and 
Kansas some 18,500 men for wheat harvesting. 

go) Worked out elastic labor pooling of the longshoremen, stevedores, 
and marine workers in all of the important Atlantic coast ports. Esti- 
mated that efficiency of handling New York port trafic was increased 
30 per cent, and that 175,000 vacancies filled in one month, when pres- 
sri = shipping was greatest. This meant an actual increase in ship- 

ge. 

(ii) Cooperation effected with coal operators and workers whereby 
some 15,000 miners were transferred from nonwar to war work. 

(12) Organized a bureau for cing men handicapped by age or 
physical disability, and have pla some 7,500 since July 1, 1918. 

(13) Established a technical, professional, commercial, and executive 
section to deal with high-grade, qualified applicants. This section has 
given special attention to finding opportunities in civil life for officers 
being discharged from military service. 

(14) Since the signing of the armistice approximately 1,500,000 people 
have registered ; 1,300,000 have been referred to jobs and approximately 
1,000,000 placed. The employment offices made many adjustments 
possible by securing information on job oppertunities, both locally and 


otherwise. 

(15) Organized throughout the coun some 1,850 special “ Return- 
ing Soldiers, Sailors, and War Workers’ Bureaus ;” and coordinated the 
activities of the American Red Cross; Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion; Young Woman's Christian Association; National Catholle War 
Council, including the K ts of Columbus; Jewish Welfare Board; 
War Camp Community ce; War Time Commission of the Churches; 
Salvation Army; American Federation of Labor; Council of National 
Defense and its State and local units; Women's Committee Council of 
National Defense; American Council of Education; Federal Board for 
Vocational Training; War Department (Adjutant General's Staf, 
Morale, Personnel, and Demobilization Divisions, and the Committee 
on Educational and Special Training Services) ; Navy Department; De- 
partment of Agriculture; War Labor Policies Board of the Department 
of Labor into a comprehensive, cooperative plan directed by a central 
board to meet this problem. 

(16) Stationed men in all of the important Army camps to give as- 
sistance to soldiers wanting information about job opportunities, and 
to call to the attention of camp commanders cases of men whose 
discharge is important for industrial reasons. It is estimated that 
200,000 soldiers desired and have received such information. 

(17) Report weekly from 122 major industrial centers of 
the coun giving barometric pressure map of rng HY drs conditions— 
showing shortages and surplus. These data are ng used by Senate 
committees and the various executive departments of the Government 
to determine important Government policies having to do with unem- 
ployment—e. g., cancellation of contracts, rapidity of demobilization of 
the Army,. necessity for emergency public works, and the like. 


LABOR EXCHANGES IN NATIONAL PROGRAM. 


(1) The operation of employment offices is universally recognized as 
a public function—private agencies Ms ee on a fee basis have 
stimulated unemployment and increa turn over besides taking mil- 
lions of dollars out of the pockets of the wage earners of the country, 

(2) England with one twenty-fifth of our territory and one-half of 
our population has approximately 1,500 exchanges and agencies. When 
it is considered that New York City alone has 600 private agencies, it 
would seem that 1,500 offices eventually in the United States will not 
be an unreasonable number. Expenditures for such agencies are an 
investment in industrial peace. 

(3) Employment offices must be labor exchanges rather than simply 
unemployment offices. They must secure a pooling in so far as is 
practicable of all job opportunities and applications in the commu- 
nity. 

ti) To maintain confidence both of employers and employees, ad- 
visory ee national, State, and community, are a necessity in the 
eneral plan. ; 

. (5) Study must be made of causes of unemployment, irregularity of 
employment, and methods of relief. A national obligation to do this 
in cooperation with the States and municipalities—a well organized, 
efficient system of labor exchanges can be the one biggest single factor 
in meeting the problem of unemployment which is more fraught with 
dan us possibilities than at any time in the world’s history. 

(6) There must be no drifting back to prewar m of handling 
unemployment—a well organi unified national system of labor ex- 
changes is vitally necessary as a permanent part of our national 
program. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. the gentleman from Colorado 


grows facetious as to the discharge of its duty by the Committee 
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on Appropriations. The gentleman from Colorado would have 
the Committee on Appropriations run amuck when it suits him 
to have it run amuck; but no one would protest more loudly, 
no one would be more vociferous in denouncement of the com- 
mittee than he were it to exceed its authority and its jurisdic- 
tion in lines that did not please his fancy. 

It is all very well for the gentleman to get up and abuse the 
Committee on Appropriations for doing its duty, but when 
appropriation committees in this House cease to realize and un- 
derstand the responsibility placed upon them by the rules of the 
House and their oaths it will be a bad day for the House. 

The gentleman from Colorado did not accurately state the 
situation when he said that the committee had stricken from 
this bill certain items. The committee did nothing of the kind. 
It did not place in the bill items for various war services, be- 
cause it had no authority to make appropriations for those serv- 
ices. The members of the committee would have been subject 
to the severest criticism if they had assumed to provide for all 
of them, or to have selected, according to their particular fancy, 
those activities which they thought ought to go into the bill. 

Mr. KEATING, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr, KEATING. I think the gentleman and the House will 
agree that I have not spent any great time on the floor abusing 
the Committee on Appropriations or any other committee of this 
House. What I endeavored to say was that the Committee on 
Appropriations knew the path that leads to the room of the 
Committee on Rules, and that in the past when the Committee 
on Appropriations desired to retain in the bill an item on which 
a point of order might be urged, the chairman of the committee, 
acting on behalf of the committee, has not hesitated to go to the 
Committee on Rules asking for a rule to make it in order. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Colorado is no more 
accurate in that statement than in the original statement that 
he made. It has never been the practice of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and I hope it never will be the practice of that 
committee, to bring into the House matters subject to a point 
of order. There have been very rare cases—and they have been 
80 rare as to be remarkable in their infrequency—when it be- 
came necessary, in order to carry out the clearly expressed will 
of the House in an urgent matter or to properly provide for 
an appropriation regularly made, by some modification of a 
regulatory provision. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; I can not; I have not time. But the 
gentleman complains that the Appropriations Committee should 
place in the bills every estimate and suggested expenditure 

Mr. KEATING. I never expressed any such idea. 

Mr. MONDELL (continuing). That the committee might 
approve. 

Mr. KEATING. If the gentleman will yield, I will clear 
that up so that he will not make a mistake, 

Mr. MONDELL. Because the committee did not accede and 
go beyond its jurisdiction in regard to the matter. 

Mr. KEATING. If the gentieman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Wyoming yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not yielded, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield, and the 
gentleman from Colorado will observe the rule. 

Mr. MONDELL. Because the committee refuses to go beyond 
and exceed its jurisdiction and violate the rules of the House by 
submitting an appropriation of millions of dollars for an 
agency which the Congress has not provided for by law the gen- 
tleman is not pleased; and yet if it did that very thing, touch- 
ing subjects the gentleman did not approve of, he would be the 
first to complain. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. Keatrna] is slightly in error and has committed a very 
natural error in assuming that the Committee on Appropriations 
had been in the habit of asking for a rule to make items in ap- 
propriation bills reported from that committee in order. That 
has very seldom been done, as I am informed by one of the gen- 
tlemen here. It was done, I think, during my absence, but of 
that I am not sure, Otherwise I do not remember of any case— 
although my memory might be refreshed—where the Committee 
on Appropriations has done that. But it is natural that the 
gentleman from Colorado fell into the error because various other 
appropriating committees have gotten into the very vicious habit 
of assuming that they could report anything in an appropriation 
bill, like the Post Office bill, the Agriculture bill, the naval bill, 
or the Army bill, or some of the other appropriation bills, and 
then walk over to the Committee on Rules and ask the Commit- 
tee on Rules to report a rule making it in order. The same com- 


mittees have jurisdiction to report bills covering the same legis- 
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lation to bring such a bill before the House when the proposition 
could be carefully considered. It is a practice that has only 
grown up in the last four or five years. It ought to be frowned 
upon, but probably never will be, because since the change of the 
House rules making a new Committee on Rules, which formerly 
Was a mere instrument of the House, the Committee on Rules 
frequently gets the idea in its head, and it will always continue, 
that the committee owns the House and runs the House and 
er it a its duty to tell the House what it shall consider. [Ap- 
plause. 

In the old days the Committee on Rules never brought a mat- 
ter before the House unless the House clearly indicated its 
desire to take up a certain proposition, which otherwise could 
not be called up. In charge of them, I put through this House 
some of the most important measures ever passed through the 
House. If it were to be done now gentlemen would trot to the 
Committee on Rules and ask for a rule for special considera- 
tion, with a limitation of debate; yet I never asked for a rule 
from the Committee on Rules in my days in the House, and never 
passed a bill with a limitation of debate proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Rules. It is just the difference of going at it. I 
suppose it will get worse and worse until some day the House 
will throw the Committee on Rules through the ceiling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. Without objection, the pro forma amendment 
will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tulsa, Okla., post office and courthouse: The sum of $85,000 of the 
unexpended balance of the appropriation for the“ post office and court- 
house, Tulsa, Okla,” is reappropriated and made available for necessary 
changes and remodeling at the said building. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the paragraph. In the first place, apparently, they have got to 
remodel this building before they finish it. What is the neces- 
sity for it? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The Supervising Architect 
stated that of the original authorization for the construction of 
this building there remains a balance unexpended of $75,000, 
which amount they asked for the purpose of remodeling and 
repairing it. The request taturally caused the committee to 
inquire, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] inquires, 
the reason for it. They said that this is one of the boom oil 
towns. When the building was constructed there was a popula- 
tion there of 20,000, and the last census shows a population of 
78,000. The receipts of the post office in 1916 amounted to 
$176,000 ; in 1917 to $262,000 ; in 1918 they increased to $404,000; 
and in 1919, from July 1 to October 1, the first quarter, they 
were $110,000, and for the second quarter, $126,000, They urge 
that the conditions as they exist are impossible, and that they 
absolutely need the money, and so this sum of the unexpended 
balance is made available. 

Mr. MANN. It was not all appropriated in the first place? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. And there was an allowance for a certain 
amount. Thereupon the Supervising Architect's Office thought 
it owned the money. They could not spend it on the building, 
and now, thinking they own the money, they want to expend it on 
something else. How long has this building been finished? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It has been finished since 
the latter part of 1917. 

Mr. MANN. And now they are going to spend $35,000 on 
remodeling? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; and I will say to the 
gentleman that the statement he makes I made when the propo- 
sition was originally submitted. 

Mr. MANN. Then we both agree, but what’s the answer? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The answer is that the 
Supervising Architect presented a statement of receipts showing 
that this post office is now absolutely inadequate for these people 
to carry on their business within the walls of the building. The 
receipts show that they have grown from $176,000 in 1916 to 
where they will be over $500,000 this year. 

Mr. MANN. Is this for an addition to the post-office building? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It says to make necessary 
changes and remodeling. 

Mr. MANN. And it wants to spend $35,000 to remodel it. At 
first blush, I should think we need a new Supervising Architect's 
Office. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The statement of the Super- 
vising Architect was that they needed this money to extend the 
vestibule and make it possible to accommodate the business of the 
office, and as the money was available for this purpose they asked 
that it be appropriated instead of going to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds and asking for a new authoriza- 
tion. 
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Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman to say awhile ago 
that there was no item of appropriation in this bill which is 
not authorized by law. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; within the limit of 


cost. . 

Mr. MANN. This item is not authorized by law. 
` Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. This is within the limit of 
cost, authorized by law. That is what I stated to the gentleman 
in reply to his question. It is within the limit of cost authorized 
by law. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Remodeling, etc., public buildings: For remodeling, enlarging, and 
extending public buildings, including any necessary and incidental ad- 
ditions to or changes in mechanical equipment thereof, so as to pro- 
vide for additional space for emergent cases, not to exceed an aggre- 
gate of $20,000 at any one building, $200,000, 

Mr. WALSH. -Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman in 
charge of the measure how this $200,000 is to be applied. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can explain to the gentle- 
man. Last year Congress made this identical appropriation as 
a proviso to the item for repairs of $800,000, making the total 
appropriation $1,000,000 under that item. When they went to 
make expenditures under this appropriation for the purpose of 
making minor repairs or to remodel at a minor expense, the 
comptroller ruled that inasmuch as they had this special fund 
for that purpose, they could not spend any of the $800,000 for 
any work which was in the nature of remodeling a building, 
and where Congress intended to give to the Treasury Depart- 
ment the right to make minor changes not to exceed $20,000 
in any case, the result was that it tied up the expenditure of the 
$800,000. The purpose is to give to the department the right 
to make minor repairs of this character, not to exceed the sum 
mentioned. 

Mr. WALSH. He could go ahead and start to remodel the 
building at a cost of $20,000 and then stop and come back and in 
the next bill presented to the House they would say they wanted 
some more money to complete the remodeling of that building. 
I do not know but that may account for the situation at Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That, of course, would be 
a violation of the purpose of the architect as expressed to the 
Appropriations Committee, and if the fund were so used in any 
ease, the Appropriations Committee would learn of it at the next 
session and the Congress could promptly remedy it by failing 
to renew this appropriation. 

Mr. WALSH. They might see to it that it was remedied by 
giving him an additional appropriation, if the building hap- 
pened to be favorably situated in the country, but I can not 
quite see why we should give a blanket authorization for re- 
modeling, “ enlarging, and extending public buildings, including 
incidental additions to or changes in the mechanical equipment,” 
and for “additional space for emergent cases.” 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, The only purpose is this, 
undoubtedly during the year there arise emergency cases where 
there should be for the accommodation of the business of the 
post office minor extensions which, under this item, could not 
in any case exceed $20,000. 

Mr, WALSH. Of course a number of buildings are provided 
where the total appropriation is not $20,000 or in that vicinity 
and they could take a building of that sort for which $20,000 
or $25,000 has been appropriated and put an addition on it for 
$20,000 out of this $200,000 and give practically twice as much 
building as the Public Buildings Committee reported or pro- 
vided for in its authorization. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Assuming the statement 
ef the gentleman to be correct, that the Supervising Architect 
would do that, I can only say what I said before, it would be 
such an abuse of the appropriation that I have no idea the Con- 
gress would ever again grant the appropriation. 

Mr. WALSH. The Supervising Architect would not do that 
because we have not got a Supervising Architect and have not 
had one for three or four years, The executive officer would 
never do that who is the Acting Supervising Architect, but we 
might get a Supervising Architect who would find it very con- 
venient to do just that one thing. They have got a fund of 
$200,000 available for adding to and altering buildings, but they 
limit each individual case to $20,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I am not at all certain as to that. 
While the gentleman says the Supervising Architect’s Office 
will not do it, it looks as though that is what they were asking 
for permission to do directly. Last year we authorized an ex- 
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outside of the District of Columbia not including quarantine 
buildings. 

That provision they do not ask for again this year, but in 
lieu of it they ask, for $200,000 to remodel, enlarge, or make 
additions to buildings, including the buildings or enlargements 
and including quarantine stations, We have always tried to 
draw the line between the ordinary Governmeat building and 
a quarantine station, so far as appropriations are concerned. 
Now, they have some object in view in making this change, 
and what is it they propose to do? This would authorize 
them to spend $20,000, if they desired, where they are author- 
ized now to spend $40,000 for a public building. It might be 
very handy 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can say to the gentleman 
the purpose of the Supervising Architect, as expressed to the 
committee, is merely to carry out the idea expressed last year, 
and the language which the gentleman calls to my attention 
I have absolutely no objection to, so I suggest that either he 
or I offer as an amendment so as to provide exactly the 
language in which this appropriation was carried last year. 
Mr. Chairman, I move, after the word “ buildings,” in line 21, 
to amend by inserting “ outside the District of Columbia, other 
than marine hospitals and quarantine stations.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. That does not quite cover what I was calling 
attention to. I do not know that it is improper. The language 
last year was, “for altering and remodeling completed and 
occupied public buildings.” Of course, altering and remodeling 
are the same thing, and, of course, that is a duplication, and 
that is left out, and this year they say, “for remodeling, en- 
larging, and extending public buildings.” Now, I take it what 
they propose to do out of this money appropriated is to build 
an addition, if they want to, whereby they can take $20,000, 
having only authority to do that ten times. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The purpose of it was, as 
stated to the committee, simply to provide for remodeling or 
altering where emergency cases became necessary. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I quite agree as to the desirability of 
permitting this, but I have always observed that it was the 
practice of the department where they had an appropriation 
in certain language and that language covered what they 
wanted to do that when they made their estimate they 
made it in that language, but if they wanted to do some- 
thing else they proposed new language and they do not say any- 
thing about that when they come before the committee unless 
somebody asks about it. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If I understand the gentle- 
man’s position, he would strike out the words “and extend ”? 

Mr. MANN. I do not say it ought to be stricken out, but I 
am asking why they are asking for this permission to enlarge 
and extend public buildings, that is a new proposition. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, Well, if they have any 
reason they failed to disclose it to the committee. Their 
only objection is that by reason of including that particular 
language in the section they were unable to use any of the 
$800,000 for repairs in any remodeling work. 

Mr. MANN. Well, certainly; and that is because they were 
given $200,000. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. But there was no state- 
ment made by the Supervising Architect that any occasion had 
arisen for broadening the language, and I am entirely willing 
to aecept the amendment to strike out the words“ and extend.” 

ee CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman insist on his point of 
order 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if it is contemplated to make this available to buildings in 
process of construction and why it is not confined, as it was done 
last year, to completed and occupied buildings? 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. It is not my understanding 
that the language provides for buildings in the process of con- 
struction. If the gentleman will call my attention to the lan- 
guage he has in mind in making the inquiry, I would be glad. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, the only reason that I think it applies 
to buildings in process of construction was that this item last 
year was carried in the following language: 

That not to exceed $200,000 of the appropriation in this paragraph 
may be expended for altering and remodeling completed ane occupied 

ublic buildings outside the District of Columbia other than the marine 
itals and quarantine stations. 

Now, they put in here: 


For remodeling, enlarging, and extending publie buildings, ingludin 
any necessary and incidental additions to or changes in mechanic 
— thereof so as to provide for additional space for emergent 
cases, etc, 
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Now, that, it seems to me, would permit the enlarging, chang- 
ing the plan of, or the extension of a building in process of con- 
struction, provided they could do that out of the $20,000. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
that the comptroller has ruled that where the Supervising 
Architect has a special fund for construction additional funds 
can not be used for that purpose, and certainly under this lan- 
guage no part of this fund could be used for extending the work 
upon a building under construction, and I am satisfied if the 
gentleman will read it he will reach the same conclusion. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not reach that conclusion at all. That is 
just the point I am making. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. My information is that the 
comptroller has ruled that additional money can not be used 
where a fund is provided for the construction of the building. 

Mr. WALSH. Would the gentleman have any objection to in- 
corporating in line 21, after the word “extending,” the words 
“ completed and occupied ”? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. None at all. That covers 
the purpose which the Supervising Architect stated to us. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will propose that amend- 
ment, I will gladly withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts with- 
draws the point of order, and the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 21, after the word “extending,” insert the words 
„completed and occupied.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to clear up a seem- 
ing misunderstanding with regard to the language carried in 
the bill of the present fiscal year,appropriating $200,000 of the 
general appropriation for repairs, equipment, and general ex- 
penses of public buildings, for altering and remodeling com- 
pleted and occupied public buildings outside of the District of 
Columbia. The difficulty with regard to that provision was 
that While that $200,000 was intended to enable the Super- 
vising Architect to remodel in a way to enlarge and extend 
facilities, the language was such that the comptroller held that 
if the remodeling did enlarge or extend, the money could not be 
used, Therefore, in order to give the Supervising Architect a 
sum that he might use for remodeling, which would enlarge and 
extend facilities we put it in a new paragraph, instead of leay- 
ing it in the language of the present appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MARINE HOSPITALS. 


Chicago, Ill.: For remodeling present building, $50,000; medical 
officers’ quarters, $10,000; junior medical officers’ quarters, $12.000; 
- pharmacists’ and pursers’ quarters, $16,000; attendants’ quarters, 

133.000 in ail, $121,000. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

A few minutes ago I made the suggestion to the Committee 
on Appropriations that before omitting the item relating to the 
United States Employment Service it might have been wel! to 
have asked the Committee on Rules for a rule which would 
have made the appropriation in order. The gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monpr.i] took exceptions to the way in which I 
presented that view. 

As I said at that time, Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to 
abuse the members of the Committee on Appropriations, and if 
there was anything i: my remarks which could be construed as 
abuse, I will very gladly remove those obnoxious statements 
from the RECORD, 

But, Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman from Wyoming tells 
the House that the Committee on Appropriations or the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations have not appealed to 
the Committee on Rules to make in order items on appropriation 
bills which would otherwise be subject to a point of order, his 
memory betrays him. 

I have before me the Concresstonat Recorp for March 13, 
1918, when we were considering the legislative «ppropris tion 
bill. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, offered an amendment 
allowing a bonus to Federal employees. A point of order was 
made, and the amendment was ruled out of order. And imme- 
diately the chairman of the Committee on Rules presented a 
rule making that exact language in order. And the rule was 
adopted by the House and the proposition made by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was carried. 
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So, when I suggested to the Committee on Appropriations that 
in considering so important an item as this relating to the em- 
ployment service, the committee, if necessary, should have ap- 
pealed to the Committee on Rules, I was only suggesting what 
the committee itself had done in connection with other im- 
portant legislation. Because, Mr. Chairman, the legislation 
proposed back there on March 13, 1918, was of little importance 
compared with the item I am discussing now. If you omit this 
appropriation for the employment service, it means you will dis- 
continue at the end of this fiscal year this great service which 
has been built up all over this country, and that you will dis- 
continue it at a time when hundreds of thousands and millions 
of men who were called to the service of their country are about 
to leave that service and seek employment. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I will 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the gentleman tell the committee 
how many agencies have been .conducted by this service, ap- 
proximately? 

Mr. KEATING. I have placed those exact figures in tho 
RECORD. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I beg pardon. 

Mr. KEATING. I can not place my finger on the figures now, 
but if the gentleman will read the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to- 
morrow he will find that information. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, permit me to again express regret that 
the Committee on Appropriations did not safeguard this appro- 
priation by securing a rule. And then, allow me to express 
regret that anything I may have said in this discussion should 
be construed by my good friend from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] 
as abuse of him or any other Member of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend. 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read, r 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Colo- 
rado IMr. Keating] if he knows how it is that within less than 
36 hours—I think less than 20 hours—after the Committee on 
Appropriations had declined to insert the item in which he was 
so profoundly interested in the sundry civil bill that there came 
to Members of Congress from all over this country telegrams 
by the dozens and by the scores, and to further inquire if he 
knows whether or not those telegrams are being sent as the re- 
sult of recommendations being sent out by the Department of 
Labor here in Washington, by telegrams to men interested in 
the labor movement and in the maintenance of these employment 
bureaus throughout the country? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest to the gen- 
tleman that there is a telephone connecting this House with the 
Department of Labor, and if the gentleman from Massachusetts 
believes that the Secretary of Labor or anyone connected with 
the Labor Department is conducting a propaganda, it would be 
perhaps well to address his question to the director of the Labor 
Department. I am not connected with the Labor Department. 

Mr. WALSH. I thank the gentleman for the answer which 
he gives, containing no information. But the gentleman, though 
he be not connected with the Labor Department, stands here 
upon the floor apd for the past two years has held the position 
of the spokesman of that department whenever any proposition 
has been under consideration here affecting labor. He is known 
throughout the country as the friend of labor, and I think rightly 
So, because he has advocated every measure and proposition 
that in any wise in his opinion would tend to benefit the interests 
of the laboring people throughout the United States, and he has 
done it ably and well and intelligently. But I thought that be- 
cause the gentleman, although he is not connected with the 
Department of Labor, is in the confidence of the department, and 
is even here now standing as their spokesman and advocate and 
seeking to put back into the bill a measure which the Committee 
on Appropriations has seen fit to reject, he might know whether 
or not these telegrams and messages that we are getting are 
the result of stimulation and recommendation on the part of the 
labor officials under the jurisdiction of the Secretarv of Labor, 
and whether Government money is being expended to send tele- 
grams to every city and town urging the people there who are 
interested in this movement to wire their Representatives and 
Senators, in order that this matter might be put back into the bill. 

The gentleman says that I might go and get on one end of 
a telephone wire and ask somebody down there if that were so. 
The gentleman knows that this is a holiday, and that the Secre- 
tary of Labor and his office force of employees are celebrating 
it in rest and restful recreation, and are ceasing their labors 
and laborious efforts, and probably may be hereabouts, for all 
we know, observing the shower of telegrams that come over 
the postal department wires from the ends of the earth, even 
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though it be a holiday. But 1 wondered how it was that so soon 
after the Committee on Appropriations had refused to act on 
this matter the telegrams began to come in. They certainly 
must have gotten the news from some intimate source. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Philadelphia. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Evidently the reply of the 
distinguished gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING] was not 
satisfactory to the gentleman from Massachusetts. Why not ask 
somebody else? 

Mr. WALSH. I am sorry that the gentleman was not aware 
of that earlier in my remarks. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr, MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Chairman, apropos of the matter of the Committee on 
‘Appropriations placing in an appropriation bill items of appro- 
priation not provided for by law, let me call to the attention of 
my friend from Colorado and others minded as he seems to be, 
that this committee ought to run amuck and place in appropria- 
tion bills any items that happen to be submitted in the form of 
zn estimate or a bill referred to the committee, whether author- 
ized by law or not. Let me call attention to certain matters pre- 
sented to the committee other than those he has referred to. 
There was before the committee an estimate, sent in the regular 
way, for an appropriation of $125,000 for a very worthy drain- 
age work in my State, There was an estimate of $150,000, trans- 
mitted in the regular way, for an equally worthy drainage work 
in his State and one for a project in the adjoining State of 
Nebraska. In addition to that there was an estimate of a mil- 
lion dollars for the continuation of investigations and bills 
calling for an appropriation of $100,000,000 to begin the work 
of providing opportunities for the returning soldiers to help 
develop waste lands and secure farm homes. Those were all be- 
fore the committee. I introduced one of them. I approve all of 
them. I should like to see these projects provided for. I believe 
they are worthy and helpful. But the committee did not feel justi- 
fied in placing those items on the bill because Congress has not 
legislated upon the subject matter of those proposed appropria- 
tions. Our committee has no authority to appropriate for them. 
The Committee has no right to present propositions of that kind 
to the House as though they had been approved by the Congress. 

It does not state the case fairly to say these items were 
stricken from the bill, either the item that the gentleman from 
Colorado refers to or the items I have referred to. They were 
not placed upon the bill, because we had no authority or juris- 
diction in the premises. We would have been subject to severe 
censure had we placed them on the bill without legislative sanc- 
tion, and they would all have no doubt gone out on a point of 
order. I would like to have seen them on the bill, but the 
committee would have been derelict in its duty had it attempted 
to make appropriations which had not been provided for for 
legislation. 

And let me suggest this, further: Gentlemen who are very 
active and earnest for appropriations for the employment and 
other services know that the way to provide for them is through 
legislative committees. The legislative committees have plenty 
of time to act on these matters, and when legislative committees 
act the appropriating committees will appropriate. But until 
we change the rules the appropriating committees should not 
appropriate or attempt to appropriate until the legislative com- 
mittees have acted. So far as our drainage and land reclama- 
tion work is concerned, we have been trying to secure the legis- 
lation so the appropriations can be made. Why have not the 
gentlemen who are now finding fault with the Appropriations 
Committee because it did not do something it had no authority 
to do been equally active in securing legislation for the Em- 
ployment Service and thus give us authority to appropriate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


` Repairs and preservation: For repairs and preservation of all com- 
pleted and 7 public buildings and the unds thereof, under 
the control of the Treasury Department, and for wire partitions and 
fy screens therefor, Government wharves and piers under the control 
of the Treasury Department, together with the necessary dredging 
adjacent thereto, buildings and wharf at Sitka, Alaska, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may, ‘n renting said wharf, uire that the 
lessee shall make all necessary repairs thereto; care of vacant sites 
under the control ol the Treasury Department, such as necessary 
fences, filling dangerous holes, cutting grass and weeds, but not for 
any rmanent improvements thereon; repairs and preservation of 
buildings not reserved by vendors on sites under the control of the 
Treasu 9 acquired for public buildings or the enlarge- 
ment of public buildings, the expenditures on this account for the 
current fiscal year not to exceed 15 per cent of the annual rentals of 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


such buildings: Provided, That of the sum herein appropriated not 


exceeding $125,000 may be used for marine hospitals and quarantine 
stations and completed and occupied —— including Sire ti- 
tions and fly screens for same, and not exceeding $16,000 for the —.— 
wry 2 Annex, Arlington, Liberty Loan, Butler, Winder, and 
Auditors Buildin in the District of Columbia: Prorided further, 
That this sum shall not be available for the payment of personal 
pani ed —.— = work — 1 by Apie on for vem rary job labor 
ot exceeding at one time the sum of $1 
building, $800,000. zi 9 


azr WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. t 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask the gentleman what is the neces- 

sity of these wire screens and fly screens for all of these 
privately owned buildings, where they were apparently pro- 
vided for in last year’s appropriation? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. This provides only for the 
current item of repairs. Screens, like everything else, wear 
out, I presume, and it does not involve any change of language 
except for the new buildings. As the Treasury Annex and the 
Arlington and the Liberty Loan are about complete, they are 
included, and that is the only change. 

Mr. WALSH. Are you going to occupy those buildings in 
this forthcoming year? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Are you going to keep on building new an- 
nexes and new buildings by the Government and still occupying 
buildings that have been leased? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I know that the gentleman 
will be glad to hear that as to every department, with the ex- 
ception of two, we have taken from them the authority to rent 
buildings, in order to force all those bureaus of the Govern- 
ment to go into buildings now owned by the Government which 
have been constructed in the last year or two. As to these 
buildings which have been recently constructed, it is certainly 
essential that this item for repairs should include them. It 
would be unwise not to do so. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
on that point? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Is it the policy of the committee, then, to 
abandon rented quarters hereafter and to house all the Gov- 
ernment departments in these war-built structures? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It is, so far as this bill is 
concerned. The only exceptions are as to the Alien Property 
Custodian and the Interstate Commerce Commission. A very 
earnest plea was made by the Alien Property Custodian, who 
stated that as a great deal of litigation will necessarily arise 
concerning the work of his office, it is absolutely essential that 
his records be preserved, and inasmuch as he has a fireproof 
building he asked that we should not cause him to go into one 
of these temporary buildings. 

Mr. McCORMICK. But it is the general pelicy of the com- 
mittee, with these two exceptions, to work toward the time 
when there will be no buildings in Washington rented by the 
Government? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That time will arrive with 
the passage of this bill, so far as the departments covered by, 
it are concerned. 

Mr. WALSH. I am sure we ought to indulge in a chorus of 
hallelujahs when that greatly-to-be-desired event takes place.. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. My statement is correct 
as to the departments and commissions appropriations for 
which are carried in this bill. There may be a bureau appro- 
priated for by some other committee renting offices in the city, 
which would, of course, not be affected by our action on this 
bill. 

Mr. WALSH. But I understand that there is hope that at 
some time in the future the Butler, Winder, and Liberty Loan 
Buildings may be vacated? ; ' 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; every one of those 
buildings is Government owned—the Arlington, the Treasury, 
Annex, the Liberty Loan, the Butler, the Winder, and the Au- 
ditor’s Buildings, which latter is the old Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. So far as I know, there are but two exceptions in 
this bill, the Alien Property Custodian and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, that have authority to expend money for 
the purpose of renting buildings in the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Architectural competitions: To enable the Secretary of the Treasury 
to make payment for architectural services under contracts entered Into 
prior to the repeal of the act entitled “An act authorizing the Secre- 
ta of the Treasury to obtain plans and specifications for public 
buildings to be erected under the supervision of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and providing for local supervision of the construction of the 
same,” approved February 20, 1893, including additional commissions 
accruing under certain of said contracts due to increase in the limits 
of cost of certain buildings, except as otherwise specifically provided 


` 
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by law, and includin; 
architect of the Hilo, 
provisions of the act appro: 


nt for the services from July 1, 1912, of the 
awall, building, jally selected under the 
ved March 4, 1911, the unexpended balances 
of the e ‘or architeetural competitions, public buildings, 
for the fiseal year 1919, or so much thereof as may be necessary. is 
continved and made available for said purposes during the fiscal year 


Mr. WALSH. I move to strike out the last word. When was. 
the act of 1893 repealed? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Seven or eight years ago. 
My information is that there are two buildings—one in New 
Haven, Conn., and the other in Hilo, Hawaii—as to which the 
fees of outside architects are to be paid out of this apprepria- 
tion, and for that purpose this appropriation is carried. 

Mr. WALSH. Prior to eight years ago, under the provisions 
of the act passed in 1893, they could enter into contracts with 
outside architects for architectural services. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; under what was 
known as the Tarsney Act, and they were paid out of the build- 
ing fund. 

Mr. WALSH. And they have not yet settled these contracts 
under that aet? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. There were two buildings 
where, by special legislation, the employment of outside archi- 
tects was authorized, and these two buildings are all that re- 
main to be eared for in that way under this appropriation. 

Mr, WALSH. It seems that it is taking quite a long time to 
get through with all the cases which have arisen under that law. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

During the fiscal year 1920 the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized, out of the appropriations “ Operating supplies for public build- 
ings" and Operating force for public buildings,” to furnish steam for 
the operation of pneumatic tubes of the Postal Service, as heretofore, 
and to pay empleyees in the production of said steam, as heretofore, the 
proceeds derived from the sale of said steam to be credited to said ap- 
propriations in proportion to the amounts expended therefrom. 

Mr. WALSH. I move to strike out the last word. I want 
to ask the chairman of the committee what pneumatic tubes 
this refers to? I thought those had been discontinued. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. This is the current law, 
and refers to the pneumatic tubes which have been the subject 
of so much discussion. I have some recollection that in the 
Senate an effort was made to authorize the use of the tubes, 
but if the pneumatic tubes are no longer in use the item has 
no business here. 

Mr. WALSH. If it has no business in the bill, I move to 
strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Can the gentleman tell 
me if the tubes go out of business on the Ist of July? 

Mr. WALSH. I so understood. 

Mr. ROUSE. They went out of business the first of last July. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Then I see no reason for 
this provision. 

Mr. ROUSE. There is no appropriation for them, and they 
are not being used. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to move to strike out the paragraph? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 21, strike out lines 1 to 9, inclusive. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


COAST GUARD. 


For every expenditure requisite for and incident to the authorized 
‘work of the Coast Guard, as follows, including maintenanee, repair, and 
eperation of motorcycles, to be used only for official purposes. 

Mr. MANN. I reserve a point of order on the paragraph. 
T have no doubt the Coast Guard may need some motorcycies. 
This would authorize the expenditure of any portion of $4,500,000 
for motoreycles. The other day the House put a provision in the 
Army bill that no Army automobile should be used here in the 
District of Columbia, and I do not know but they ineluded the 
whole United States. That referred to passenger-carrying ve- 
hicles, Of course motorcycles are passenger-carrying vehicles, 
Now, we propose to introduce motoreyeles inte the old Life- 
Saving Service. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will eall the gentieman’s 
attention to the language in the hope that he will arrive at the 
conclusion we did. It provides only for maintenance, repair, and 
operation, and does not authorize the purchase. The only pur- 
pose for which it could be spent would be for maintenance and 
operation. Asa matter of fact they have 15 motorcycles. 

Mr. MANN. Where did they get them? 

t Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. They got them from the 
Navy Department. 


Mr. MANN. What authority have they to get them from the 
Navy Department? 7 
Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It is difficult for me to state 
under what authority the different services got property from 
the Navy Department and the War Department during the war 
or how they procured them. They seem to have come into 
possession of many things that Congress did not see fit to give 
them. At any rate they have the motoreycles, When they asked 
for authority te purchase more we did not give them the 
authority, but the committee gave them an appropriation for 
maintenance and operation of the motorcycles they now have, 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: j 

For and allowances preseri D eo 
pe Rogge ger ge ag Ea 

„ ae 8 
one clvilian r 34.578.000 5 . een 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. There is a decrease apparently in this appropriation, 
but in the act carried last year there was a proviso as to the pay 
of the civilian instructor after five years’ service and also the 
pay of a cadet that is omitted this year. Was that because the 
committee considered the proviso carried in the act of last year 
permanent law? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; permanent law. 

Mr, WALSH. Neither of the provisos provided that it was 
to be hereafter. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That was the opinion of 
many people, and it was the opinion that the language carried 
in the bill last year was permanent law. 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 1 

The Clerk read as follows: x 

Rural sanitation: For special studies of, and demonstration work in, 
rural sanitation, including personal services, and including not to ex- 
ceed $5,000 for the pure „ maintenance, Ary and operation of 
motor-propelled passen 8 vehicles, $50,000: Provided, That 
Bo part of this approp on be available for demonstration work 
in rural sanitation in any community unless the State, county, er muni- 
cipality in which the community is located agrees to pay one-half the 
expense of such demonstration work. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the tast 
word. What authority is there for rural sanitation work? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. What is the gentleman's 
question? 

Mr. WALSH. F was going to ask a question with reference 
to the rural sanitation work, but it is another item I had in 
mind. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 

For expenses made n by the act a 
entitled “An act establishing a Commission of Fine Arts,” including the 
purehase of periodi yt and books of reference, to be disbursed 
on vouchers approved by the commission by the officer in ER ot 
publie buildings and grounds, who shall be the secretary and s act 
as the executive officer of sald commission, $10,500. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairmun, I move to strike out the last 
word. This item for the Commission of Fine Arts is increased, 
What is the increase, if it was carried in the bill of last year? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. There is an increase. The 
item is $10,500 and last year was $9,000. The gentleman will 
notice that the estimate was $11,250, but the committee recom- 
mended this slight increase in order to give them an additional 
clerk and a slight increase for miscellaneous expenses of the 
commission. 

Mr. WALSH. Wasit in the bill of last year? 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. It was; in a paragraph 
under “ Public buildings and grounds.“ But as long as it is a com- 
mission the committee thought it ought to be in the bill along 
with the other commissions that we have just passed. It is only 
a rearrangement of the bl. The appropriation last year was 
$9,000. 

Mr. WALSH. And what is the reason for the fifteen hundred 
dollar increase? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Twelve hundred dollars for 
a clerk and $300 for increase in miscellaneeus expenses. The 
estimate was $11,250. 

Mr. WALSH. I thought the gentleman said something about 
increased building activity. A 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; I said the increase was 
due to the fact that the committee thought it wise to grant the 
additional clerk, $1,200, because of increased work of the com- 
mission, and the fest of the increase is for miscellaneous ex- 

making an increase of $1,500. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman say what increased work 
the commission has to make a clerk necessary? 

If the gentleman will refer to page 682 of the hearings, he 
will see there a statement as to the increased work of the com- 
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mission. The seven members of this commission are giving their 
services to the Government for nothing. They are men at the 
top of their profession, and have given a great deal of their time, 
and there has been a great increase in the number of submissions 
of plans to them for their consideration. 

Mr. WALSH. Were these Government buildings that have 
been erected on the Mall and in Potomac Park and hither and 
yon submitted to the Fine Arts Commission? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I do not think those build- 
ings were. I am satisfied they were not; but they did acquiesce 
in their construction. 

Mr. WALSH. And some of these seven men are at the top of 
their profession, and they approved the design of some of these 
buildings that have been scattered around this town? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That was not my under- 
standing. They did not object to their construction, although 
they were not in any way responsible for their design. 

Mr. WALSH. Can they in any way become responsible for or 
hasten their removal? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I think that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts will come nearer hastening their removal 
than the Commission of Fine Arts. I do not think they have 
any power to do it. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know why they should get this in- 
crease in the appropriation if they are acting without compen- 
sation, I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Contingent expenses: For furniture and 1 and repairs 
thereto, $2,500; law books, books of reference, periodicals, statlonery, and 
supplies, $1,000; traveling expenses, $5,000 ; 5 und binding to 
be done at the Government Printing Office, $7,500; rts and tem- 
porary assistants in the District of Columbia and elsewhere to be paid 
at a rate not exceeding = per day, and temporary clerks, stenographers, 
or typewriters in the D strict of Columbia to be paid at a rate not ex- 
ceeding $100 per month, $10,000; medical examinations, traveling and 
other expenses, and loss of wages payable to employees under section 21 
of the act of September 7, 1916, and for miscellaneous items, $2,000; in 
all, $28,000 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. There is quite a substantial increase in both of these 
last two paragraphs, one from $63,000 to $91,000 and the other 
from $24,500 to $28,000. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can tell the gentleman 
the reason, The greatly increased number of employees of the 
Government engaged in hazardous work during the past year 
necessarily increased the number who are entitled to the bene- 
fits of the employees compensation act. This necessitates 
a greatly increased number of investigations—investigations 
that ought to be made in order to protect the Government. 
That accounts for the action of the committee as to one para- 
graph. 

As to the other paragraph, the increase of the amount is 
absolutely necessary because the awards were necessarily in- 
creased. Thousands of employees are now entitled to the 
benefits of this employees’ compensation fund, and we have 
to pay them, and it is a mere question of mathematics. Where 
they are entitled to compensation it has to be paid. The in- 
creased administrative force is to enable them to properly 
investigate those claims, and I know that the gentleman will 
agree that that ought to be done. 

Mr. WALSH. What claims? 

+ Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, The claims of persons 
many of whom may not be entitled to the benefits of the fund— 
in the case of an employee of the Government who is killed 
or who is injured in some accident. Wheré there is an injury 
there may be a question as to the extent of the injury, and 
this commission has to investigate that. 

Mr. WALSH. They do not have to do much investigating if 
the man is dead, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
you have to find out the extent of the injury, 
will look at the estimates 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, we have not had time to look at the esti- 
mates. You could not get copies of the hearings until this 
morning or copies of the bill. I am sorry to delay the proceed- 
ings, but this is the only way to get information. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is always the case 
with every bill that is reported 

Mr. WALSH. From this committee. - 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. And when I tell the gentle- 
man that the hearings were available yesterday, of course it 
does not help the situation. 

Mr. WALSH. They were not available yesterday. I tried to 
get them last night after the House adjourned. 


In case of injury, certainly 
If the gentleman 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, It was unfortunate that the 
gentleman could not get a copy, because they were printed and 
were available and were secured by others. 

Mr. WALSH. I did finally get a copy from a member of the 
committee, but they were not to be had generally. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s question is 
predicated on the apparent increase in the appropriation. 

As a matter of faet, there is a decrease in the appropriation. 
I think it is $200,000 less than the appropriation, with a defi- 
ciency, for the current year. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. There was a deficiency of 
$700,000 in addition to the regular appropriation of $500,000, 
and this year’s estimate was $1,500,000; but the committee has 
recommended $1,000,000, because we believe they can get through 
on this amount. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I know; but that is not available until 
July 1, 1919, and remains available until June 30, 1920. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I should say the estimate 
was $1,500,000 and they did reduce it to $1,250,000 finally. 

Mr. WALSH. That is very close; that is almost what the 
bill provides; but about these investigations I do not under- 
stand, now that many of these people who have been working 
for the Government in hazardous employments have ceased 
their connection with the Government in that capacity, that 
there is going to be required a great army of investigators run- 
ning around to find out how men are killed or injured. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Unfortunately it is because 
2 a lack of force that they are way behind in their investiga- 

ons. 

Mr. WALSH. It is not because of a lack of force. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It is because the force 
they have is inadequate. The hearings will also show that it 
covers a transfer of several employees now in the office and 
being paid out of the lump sum to the statutory roll, and there 
has been u reduction in the lump sum. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I renew the motion. I have 
taken a great deal of interest in this compensation business. I 
believe I got the first law that was passed on the subject of 
compensation for Government employees; that is on the Pan- 
ama Canal act, an amendment offered on the floor; but it ought 
not to be a very difficult matter to ascertain in regard to the 
injury of 2 Government employee working in some department 
or bureau of the Government. 

You could get fairly good information from the bureau or 
department in which the man served. Now, it is proposed that 
the office expenses in Washington shall be equal to more than 
10 per cent of the amount of the compensation which is paid out. 
That does seem at first blush, at least, an exorbitant overhead 
charge. If we are to pay compensation upon that basis on all 
the insurance we write it makes a pretty large office force. I 
have not counted up to see how many employees there were in 
the office here. Of course, there are three commissioners at 
$4,000, and I take it that one commissioner would do the work a 
great deal better than the three; but still that is not the fault of 
the commission, but an overhead charge of 10 per cent, after 
the facilities are all furnished through other bureaus to make 
most of the investigations, would seem at first blush to be a very 
high overhead charge. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Miss RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 34 and the paragraph beginning in line 8. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. For what purpose, may I. 
ask? 

Miss RANKIN. To offer an amendment in the way of 2 
proviso. This makes an appropriation of $200,000, according 
to sections 8 and 4 of the act approved July 9, 1918, and in that 
act, in section 4, the second proviso is, to cooperate with State 
boards of health for the prevention and control of such diseases 
within the State, and the third, to control and prevent the 
spread of those diseases in interstate traffic. To that I wish 
to add a proviso, “that no part of this appropriation shall be 
used to pay male physicians for the physical examination of 
females.” 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will say to the lady from 
Montana that there is, on page 39, a provision for an inter- 
departmental social hygiene bosrd, which administers that 
$1,000,000 fund which, I think, the lady from Montana has in 
mind, and that the item to which she refers, on page 34, refers 
only to the Bureau of the Public Health Service and that bureau 
under this appropriation does not cause to be made the exami- 
nation to which she objects. The examinations she has in mind 
are included in the work of the interdepartmental social hygiene 
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board, under the section which authorizes them to cooperate 
with the boards of health of the States for the purpose of isolat- 
ing and detaining them. Is not that it? 

Miss RANKIN. This is in chapter 15 of the act approved 
July 9, 1918. This other appropriation is for these hospitals, 
and I have no objection to that. That has nothing to do with 
the detention and with the examination of the women. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. There are two funds. 
There is a fund of $1,400,000 to be spent during this year in 
cooperation with the boards of health of the various States in 
the treatment of this disease. Then there is $1,400,000 for the 
same purpose for the next year. Then there is $1,000,000 that 
is to be used in cooperation with the States for the purpose of 
isolating and detaining persons having this disease. Then 
there is still another fund of $200,000 for the purpose of estab- 
lishing this division in the Bureau of the Public Health Service. 
It is to this latter fund that this paragraph refers. Now, the 
fund of $1,400,000 which is used in cooperation with the boards 
of health of the States is under the control of the Interdepart- 
mental Social Hygiene Board, and her amendment should be 
offered when we reach that paragraph and not to the appropria- 
tion for this division of the Public Health Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
Jady from Montana? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I must object at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Employees' compensation fund: For the payment of compensation 

rovided by An act to provide compensation for employees of the 

Jnited States suffering injuries in the porte pene of their duties, and 

Yor other purposes,“ approved September 7, 1916, * medical 
surgical, and hospital services, and supplies 1 by section 9, and 
the transportation and burial expenses provided by sections 9 and 11, 
$1,000,000, to be available until ex ed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, the next section in the 
bill, relating to the Federal Board for Vocational Education, is a 
subject in which a very great many Members of the House are 
deeply interested, and the proviso carried in the paragraph 
affects a very radical change in the existing system of com- 
pensation for the director and other employees of that board. 
I understood there was a tentative agreement that the com- 
mittee should rise at 5 o'clock, and I hope the chairman will do 
that now, so that we can let this matter go over until Monday. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. All right.. I move that 
ihe committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
16104) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolutton thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjeurns on Sunday it ad- 
journ to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. on Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-morrow, Sunday, it adjourn to 
meet at 11 o’clock a. m. on Monday. 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, I hope the 
gentleman from South Carolina will agree to go back to this 
item on page 34 if we agree to meet at 11 o’clock on Monday. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I would be glad to talk 
with the gentleman about it. I have made objection in the 
Committee of the Whole. I told the gentleman from IIlinois 
that I would talk with him about it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request to meet at 
{11 o'clock a. m. on Monday? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

HOSPITAL AND SANATORIUM FACILITIES. 


| Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 13026, the hospital 
bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and agree to the con- 
‘ference asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bil (H. R. 13026) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
provide hospital and sanatorium facilities for discharged sick and dis- 
abled soldiers, sailors, and marines, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
disagree to the Senate amendments and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Speaker 


The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Nebraska rise? 

Mr, SLOAN. For the opportunity to object to its going imme- 
diately to conference. : 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

SP SLOAN I object to its going immediately to conference} 
yes, sir. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, one minute. The gentleman 
and I had a little conference awhile ago, and I- understood 
from him that he thought the bill, perhaps, ought to be printed. 
There is no objection on my part that it be printed, so that 
Members can inform themselves in regard to it, and I can call 
it up again Monday. I would rather to do that than have it 
sent to the committee. 

Mr. MANN. Printed with the Senate amendments? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bur- 
NETT] asks unanimous consent that the bill be printed with 
the Senate amendments indicated. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Mr, LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave of absence, indefinitely, 


for my colleague, Mr. Stevenson, on account of illness. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


* 
5 


. Chair hears none, 


RETENTION OF MILITARY UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Mr. DENT, from fhe Committee om Military Affairs, submitted 
a conference report on the bill (H. R. 13366) permitting any 
person who served in the United States Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps in the present war to retain his uniform and personal 
equipment and to wear the same under certain conditions, for 
printing under the rule. 

VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 

Mr. DENT, by direction of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, also presented for printing under the rule the conference 
report and accompanying statement on the bill (S. 5279) 
authorizing the voluntary enlistments in the Regular Army, 
and for other purposes, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1226). 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (8. 
5279) to authorize the resumption of voluntary enlistment in 
the Regular Army, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement te the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the amendment of the House insert the 
following: 

“ Provided, That from and after the approval of this act, one- 
third of the enlistments in the Regular Army of the United 
States shall be for a period of one year, and the remaining 
two-thirds thereof shall be for the period of three years. Any 
person enlisting under the provisions of this act shall not be 
required to serve with the reserves. The pay of the men en- 
listed hereunder shall be the same as that provided by the act 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the President to increase tem- 
porarily the Military Establishment of the United States,’ ap- 
proved May 18, 1917: Provided further, That after the expira- 
tion of one year those enlisting for the period of three years 
may be discharged in the discretion of the Secretary of War 
under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by hinr 
after one year of service.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

S. H. Dent, Jr; 
W. J. FIELDS, 
Jurrus KAHN, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (S. 5279) to authorize the resumption of 
yoluntary enlistments in the Regular Army, and for other pur- 
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poses, submit the following written statement explaining the | 


effect of the action agreed upon, to wit, instead of providing for 
a period of enlistments for one year only, as decided by the 
House, the conferees agreed that one-third of the enlistments 
should be for a period of one year and the remaining two-thirds 


for a period of three years. The conferees adopted the House | 


provision exempting enlistments from service in the reserve, 
An agreement was reached as to the House provision making 
the pay of enlisted men the same as that of the act of May 18, 
1917, the act providing for the temporary increase in the Army. 
The provision was also agreed upon to the effect that those 
enlisting for three years might be discharged, at the discretion 
of the Secretary of War, after the expiration of a period of one 


year, S. H. DENT, JR, 
W. J. FIELDS, 
Jutivs KAHN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


VALIDATION OF CERTAIN WAR CONTRACTS. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Dent] in reference to the bill validating con- 
tracts? I think the conferees made a partial report. 

Mr. DENT. The conferees reported back a further disagree- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. As to the complete bill? 

Mr. DENT. As to the complete bill. 

Mr. MANN. When does the gentleman intend to call it up? 

Mr, DENT. I intend to call it up on Monday. s 

Mr. MANN. I suppose the mining question is still unsettled? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; the mining question is still unsettled. 

PRINTING THE NEW REVENUE ACT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
De een of the resolution which I send to the Clerk's 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the consideration of the resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 72, 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate 9 
That there shall be printed 62,700 copies of the regulations 45 relating 
to the income tax and war-profits and excess-profits tax under the 
Tevenue act of 1918 (preliminary edition relating to the income tax on 
individuals)—19,200 copies for the use of the Senate and 43,500 copies 
for the use of the House of Representatives, the same to be distributed 
through the folding rooms, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, there is no revenue 
act of 1918. How can they get out official regulations concern- 
ing something which does not exist? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I expect the gentleman technically is correct. 

Mr. MANN. I do not desire to be technical about it at all. I 
concede the necessity of printing the stuff. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue asked 
me to have this number printed, so that the Senate could take 
it up on Monday and have it sent out at once. 

Mr. MANN. Why has he not authority to print? 

Mr. KITCHIN. He has the authority to print there, but Mem- 
bers get requests for them. 

Mr. MANN. It seems strange to send out a regulation offi- 
cially prescribed by the Treasury Department, referring to a 
wot pate tad darter tet oi It may be by the time it is sent 
ou 
Mr. KITCHIN. It may be by the time it ts printed, because 
I understand they sent it to Boston. E think Mr. Tumulty 
took it up to be signed. À 

Mr. MANN. I had a letter to-day from a gentleman who 
put a question which seemed quite proper. He pays an income 
tax. He said that he had seen that the Treasury Department, 
which was not yet given any law on the subject of the new tax, 
proposed to require a return by March 15; that he had been 
having correspondence with the Treasury Department about 
some money due to him on account of the death of his son in 
the Army, whieh had now extended over 11 months, and they 
were not prepared to do anything because they did not have the 
information which they must secure from somewhere, he did 
not know where. Everybody admitted that the money was due, 
but they can not pay it promptly. He wanted to know why a 
Government that could start to collect taxes before the law al- 
lowed it might not be able to pay its bills after 11 months? 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. They ought to give him a good answer to 
that. I do not know what it will be. 

Mr. MANN. I ean tell him what it will be—a Democratic 
administration. [Laughter.] That is the easiest answer to 
make to my constituent at the present time, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
ae SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the reso- 

on, 

The resolution was agreed to. 
ie DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE BORLAND, OF MISSOURI, 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, it becomes my sad duty to an- 
nounce to the House the death of our late colleague, the Hon. 
Wiirram P. Borranp, a Representative from the State of Mis- 
souri. Mr, Borranp died on February 20, 1919, day before yes- 
terday, at base hospital No. 301, at Coblentz, Germany. 

At a later date I will ask the House to set aside a day for 
tribute to the life and distinguished public services of my col- 
league. For the present I offer the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 601. 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death Ka Hon. WILLIAM P. BorRLAND, a Representative from the State of 


Resolved, That a committee of 20 Members of the House, with such 
— of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
uneral. 


Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such id as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in con- 
nection. therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senato 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

The resolution was agreed to; and the Speaker announced as 
the committee on the part of the House Mr. Romsun, Mr. 
Rucker, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. BOOHER, Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. Ham- 
LIN, Mr. SHACKLEFORD, Mr. Essen, Mr. Icor, Mr. Dyes, Mr. 
HENSLEY, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Decker, Mr. RUBEY, Mr. SHERLEY, 
Mr. MONDELL, Mr. LITTLE, Mr. Goon, Mr. AnrHony, and Mr. 
CaMPBELL of Kansas. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Speaker of the House may be added to the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the Speaker of the House be added to the 
committee. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
j Resowed, That as a further mark of respect this House do now ad- 
ourn, 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House, under the order heretofore adopted, 
adjourned until Sunday, February 23, 1919, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, inviting attention to 
House Document No. 832 (65th Cong., 2d sess.), transmitting 
a recommendation for necessary legislation for a credit in the 
accounts of Sydney E. Smith, disbursing clerk of the War De- 
partment (H. Doc. No. 1824) ; to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting a 
summary of reports from collectors of customs and a brief state- 
ment ef the action of the department, both with respect to ac- 
cidents sustained by barges while in tow through the open sea 
during the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1825) ; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. GARD, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4785) to incorporate the American 
Committee for Relief in the Near East, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1125), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar, 


ADVERSE REPORT. 

Under Clause 2 of Rule XTIT, 

Mr, WEBB, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the resolution (H. Res. 580) directing the Attor- 
ney General to furnish the House of Representatives certain 
information, reported the same adversely, accompanied by & 
report (No. 1124), which said resolution and report were laid 
on the table, 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and. memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McLEMORE: A bill (H. R. 16125) to authorize the 
acquisition of a site and the erection thereon of a Federal build- 
ing at Wharton, Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 16126) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to donate to the town of Murrayville, 
III., one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16127) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Hardin, III., one German cannon or 
ficldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 16128) authorizing the 
county of Beltrami to construct a bridge across the Mississippi 
ltiver; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 16129) to increase 
the limit of cost of certain public buildings; to authorize the 
enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improvement of certain 
public buildings; to authorize the erection and completion of 
certain public buildings; and to authorize the purchase of sites 
for certain public buildings; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 16130) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to donate to the village of Cape Vincent, N. Y., one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 16131) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to donate to the town of 
Grant, Mich., one German cannon or fieldpiece ; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. F 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16132) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Whitehall, Mich., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16138) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of White Cloud, Mich., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16134) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Hart, Mich., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUSTED: A bill (H. R. 16135) authorizing the See- 
retary of War to donate to Bedford Village, N. Y., one German 
cannon or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: A bill (H. R. 16136) to amend the liberty- 
bond act and the War Finance Corporation act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. IGOE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 434) extending 
until July 1, 1920, the effective date of section 10 of the act 
entitled “An act to supplement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 15, 1914; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Memorial from the Legislature 
of the State of Illinois, favoring reduction of freight rates on 
building material; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial from the Legislature of the State 
of New York, protesting against the proposed amendment to the 
rivers and harbors bill (H. R. 13462); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GORDON: Memorial from the Legislature of the State 
of Ohio, requesting the United States Government to appropri- 
ate $1,000,000,000 to be expended during the next five years on 
the roads of this country in a manner similar to the present 
plan for Federal aid; to the Committee on Roads. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: : 

By the SPEAKER: Petition of Benjamin F. Paukey, lieuten- 
ant governor and presiding officer of senate; A. A. Sedillo, 
speaker of the house ef representatives; and Lorenzo Delago, 
chief clerk, asking for passage of bill providing for fifth liberty 
loan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of John J. Kenny, chief clerk of senate, Santa 
Fe., N. Mex., urging legislation with respect to reclamation of 
swamp, arid, and waste land to aid honorably discharged soi- 
diers, sailors, and marines; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: Resolution of the New Hampshire 
State Federation of Labor, R. A. Cooney, president, indorsing 
the United States Employment Service and advocating its con- 
tinuance ; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, telegram of Hon. John R. Willis, postmaster, Manches- 
ter, N. H., indorsing the United States Employment Service and 
advocating its continuance ; to the Committee on Labor. 


Also, telegram of Hon. Moise Verrette, mayor of the city of 
Manchester, N. H., advocating the continuance of the United 
States Employment Service; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, telegrams from Typographical Union, by E. B. McAuliff, 
secretary, Concord; Bakers’ Union, by Frank E. Mansfield, Con- 
cord; Musicians’ Union, by Ernest Newbold, secretary, Concord ; 
Boiler Makers’ Union, by James J. Berryman, secretary, Con- 
cord; L. H. Douphinet, president Central Labor Union, Concord 
Depot; L. H. Douphinet, president Pulp Makers’ Union, Frank- 
lin; Central Labor Union, by William H, Riley, president, Con- 
cord ; Metal Trades Couneil, by George A. Cate, secretary, Ports- 
mouth; Central Labor Union, by John J. Coyne, president, Man- 
chester ; Carpenters’ Union, by P. W. Jones, secretary, Concord; 
Quarry Workers’ Union, by William Flynn, secretary, Concord; 
and Iron Molders’ Union, by Charles Haywood, secretary, Con- 
cord, all in the State of New Hampshire, urging the continuance 
of the United States Employment Service of the Department of 
Labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, telegrams from the New Hampshire State Federation of 
Labor, by R. A. Cooney, president, Portsmouth; Martha J. Kim- 
ball, Portsmouth; City Employees’ Union, No. 15501, by Thomas 
P. Daily, secretary, Concord; Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
of Manchester; Barbers’ Union, by G. E. Foster, secretary, Con- 
cord; Maintenance-of-Way Shop Laborers, by Charles Marshall, 
secretary, Concord: Federated Shoe Craft, by Stacey Oliver, 
Concord; Railroad Carmen, by C. R. Stone, secretary, Concord; 
Cooks and Waiters’ Union, by E. McDonald, secretary, Concord; 
Retail Clerks’ Union, by E. H. McDonald, secretary, Concord; 
Machinists Local No. 276, by N. L. Couture, president, Concord; 
Granite Cutters’ Union, by James Murray, secretary, Concord; 
Portsmouth Central Labor Union, by M. B. Clark, secretary, 
Portsmouth; Blacksmiths’ Union, by C. E. MeLamb, Concord; 
98 large manufacturing plants, 220 local labor organizations, 
soldiers and sailors, by Enos K. Sawyer, Federal director for 
New Hampshire, Franklin; Sheet Metal Workers’ Union, by C. 
Chase, secretary, Concord; and Paving Cutters’ Union, by John 
Hunt, secretary, Concord, all in the State of New Hampshire, 
urging the continuance of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice of the Department of Labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, telegrams from the Cahill & Storer Cigar Manufactur- 
ers, Concord; M. L. Lee & Co., Concord; Concord Electric Co., 
John McCloud, superintendent, Concord; Medford (Mass.) Ice 
Co., by Mr. Pray, Concord; Pressmen’s Union, by Albert John- 
son, secretary, Concord; William H. McElwain Co., G. M. Bel- 
cher, employment manager, Manchester; the George Widle Co., 
Concord; Street Carmen’s Union, by Charles D. Dean, Concord; 
Street Railway Employees' Union No. 717, by Patrick J. Win- 
ston, Manchester; New England Cable Co., Concord; Cigar 
Makers’ Union No, 192, by John J. Coyne, secretary, Manches- 
ter; Direct Importing Co., by Mary Langley, manager, Concord; 
and City Employees’ Union No. 13951, by P. J. Cahillane, secre- 
tary, Manchester, all in the State of New Hampshire, urging 
the continuance of the United States Employment Service of the 
Department of Labor; to the Commitee on Appropriations. 

Also, telegrams from Molders’ Union No. 285, by P. J. Horan, 
secretary, Manchester; Sheet Metal Workers’ Local No. 297, 
F. L. Foster, secretary, Manchester; Forrester P. Ainsworth, 
dispatcher, Boston & Maine Railroad, Concord; Stationary Fire- 
men's Local No. 219, by John G. Hobin, secretary, Manchester; 
Musicians’ Union, Local No. 349, by Frank L. Robitaille, Man- 
chester; the Corbet & Morency Painting & Decorating Co., Con- 
cord; Painters and Decorators’ Union, Local No. 1042, E. L. 
Foster, secretary, Manchester; Hoyt Electrical Co., by F. M. 
Laing, manager, Concord; the John W. Waters Taxi Service, 
Concord; Tobacco Strippers’ Union, by Florence Vandermolen, 
secretary, Manchester; the John Swenson Granite Co., by Omar 
S. Swenson, manager, Concord; Bookbinders’ Union, by Miss 
Ethel F. Mitchell, seeretary, Concord; Theater Stage Em- 
ployees’ Union No, 195, Samuel F. Colley, secretary, Manches- 
ter; Loom Fixers’ Local No. 86, by John D. Shea, secretary, 
Manchester; and Barbers’ Local No. 151, by J. J. Sevingy, sec- 
retary, Manchester, all in the State of New Hampshire, urging. 
the continuance of the United States Employment Service of the 
Department of Labor; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of R. E. P. Local No. 392, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Edward Driscoll, recording secretary, for Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of all railroads; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce.“ 

Also, petition of executive committee of the Catholic Coloni- 
zation Society of the United States of America, Chicago, urging 
passage of bill (H. R. 13651) providing for appropriation of 
$100,000,000 for development of certain lands for soldiers; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of A. H. Weinbrenuer Co., the Milwaukee Ex. 
ecutive Association, and Northwestern Malleable Iron Co., all 
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of Milwaukee, Wis., urging passage of House bill 13274, relat- 
äng to informal war contracts; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of the Republican Club of New 
York, opposing Federal government of railroads, telegraphs and 
telephones, and trans-Atlantic cable lines; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Republican Club of New York, opposing 
Government retaining railroad companies for further period of 
five years; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Also, petition ef American Committee for Independence of 
‘Armenia, urging that the peace conference make requisite ar- 
rangements for helping Armenia to establish an independent 
republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Central Labor Union, 
Rockford, III., favoring Government ownership of railroads, ex- 
press companies, telegraphs, and telephones; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petitions of the Y. W. C. A., Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; Ohio Woman Suffrage League; Y. W. C. A., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Equal Suffrage Association, St. Johnsbury, Vt. ; 
Y. W. C. A., Danville, III.; national board Y. W. C. A.; Ohio 
and West Virginia field committee, Y. W. C. A., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Consumers League of Connecticut; Suffrage Com- 
mittee Protection Women, Richmond, Va.; North Central field 
committee, National Board, Y. W. C. A., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Equal Suffrage Association, Hartford, Conn.; Y. W. O. A., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Oregon Y. W. C. A., Portland, Oreg.; S. W. field 
committee, Y. W. C. A., Dallas, Tex.; board of directors, Y. W. 
C. A., Aum Arbor, Mich; Y. W. C. A., Terre Haute, Ind.; 
¥. W. C. A., Kalamazoo, Mich.; X. W. C. A., Yakima, Wash. ; 
East Central field committee; Y. W. C. A., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
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T. W. C. A., Atlanta, Ga.; Y. W. C. A., Decatur, III.; T. W. 
C. A., South Bend, Ind.; Y. W. C. A., Germantown, Pa.; 
J. W. C. A., Pottstown, Pa.; Y. W. C. A., Hazleton, Pa.; Y. W. 
©. A., Bloomington, III.; Y. W. C. A., Boise, Idaho; X. W. 
C. A., Easton, Pa.; Y. W. C. A., Norristown, Pa.; Y. W. C. A., 
Augusta, Ga.; and Equal S Association, Wichita, Kans., 
all urging continuance of the Woman's Division, Department of 
Labor; to the Committee on Appropriations, 


Also, petitions of X. W. C. A., Roanoke, Va.; Y. M. ©. A., 
Bloomington, III.; West Central field committee, X. W. C. A., 
Denver, Colo.; T. W. C. A., Wilmerding, Pa.; Y. W. ©. A., 
Alton, III.; Y. W. C. A., Charlotte, N. C.; industrial committee, 
T. W. C. A., Charleston, S. C.; Consumers’ League of Eastern 
Pennsylvania; T. W. C. A., Billings, Mont.; Y. M. C. A., Belling- 
ham, Wash.; Equal S Association, Providence, R. I.; 
Y. W. ©. A., Rock Island, III.; T. W. C. A., Indianapolis, Ind.; 


TJ. W. C. A., Walla Walla, Wash.; T. W. C. A., Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Y. W. C. A., St. Paul, Minn.; Y. W. C. A., Great Falls, Mont. ; 
T. W. C. A., Peoria, III.; Y. W. C. A., Lansing, Mich.; Fannie, 


Cochran, Philadelphia, Pa.; S. C. Smith, president National Bank, 
Phillipsburg, N. J.; Mrs. Thomas Brose, Evansville, Ind.; Kate 
Neel Workman, Newberry, S. C.; and Mrs. Andreas Ueland, 
Minneapolis, Minn., all urging Congress to continue the Divi- 
sion of Woman's Service in the Department of Labor; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of City Council of Cambridge, Conn., in favor of 
the continuance of Federal Employment Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor, 

Also, petition of Boston Women’s Trade Union League, Mabel 
Gillespie, secretary, favoring bill providing funds for Woman's 
Bureau, United States Navy Department; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Ancient Order of Hibernians in America, 
Philadelphia, John O'Dea, State secretary, urging self-determi- 
nation for Ireland at peace conference; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. ‘ 

Also, appeal to Hon. Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States, and Congress for release of Edward de Valera, 
Arthur Griffith, and other Irish men and women confined in 
British jails; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Elizabeth Pursell, president Mothers of 
1917 Regulars; Denver Trades and Labor Assembly and organ- 
ized labor of Denver; general secretary Young Woman's Chris- 
tian Association; Treadwelli Engraving Co.; and Denver Young 
Women's Christian Association, urging continuance of Employ- 
ment Service; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of Republican Club, New York 
City, favoring payment of extra compensation to persons honor- 
ably discharged from military and naval forces, to enable such 
persons to return to civil life; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, petition of Andrew Koch, Bronx, N. Y., urging passage 
of House bill 12352 and Senate bill 4637, known as McKellar- 


Keating retirement bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petition of citizens of 
Adrian, Mich., against the Hoke Smith bill; to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Petition of Mrs. Albert Scriver, secre- 
tary College Women’s Club; Mrs. Andreas Ueland; Edwin A, 
Dubois, secretary and treasurer Federal employment office; 
Hon, S. A. Stockwell; and J. A Walkine, secretary and treas- 
urer Minneapolis Building Trades’ Council, asking that the 
United States Government employment office be retained and 
all men and women in industry be properly protected by the 
Government; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Twin City Carpenters’ District Council, St. 
Paul, Minn.; W. Exworthy, secretary Twin City Plasterers’ 
Local No. 20; Minneapolis Trades’ and Labor Assembly, L. Sin- 
ton, secretary; Joseph Hauggi, secretary Federal Employees 
Union, No. 43; Mrs. John H. Baxter, president Woman's Club 
of Minneapolis; Eliza P. Evans, secretary Minneapolis Mini- 
mum Wage Commission, asking that the United States Govern: 
ment employment office be retained and that all men and women 
in industry be properly protected by the Government; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of J. P. Gardner, commissioner of labor, State 
of Minnesota, asking that the United States Government em- 
ployment office be retained and that all men and women tngaged 
in industry be properly protected by the Government; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Hugo V. Koch, Federal director United States 
Labor Service, St. Paul, Minn., asking that the United States 
Government employment office be retained and that all men and 
women engaged in industry be properly protected by the Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. POLK: Petition of*Central Labor Union of Wilming- 
ton, Del., favoring continuance of United States Employment 
Service; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Delaware Equal Suffrage Association, of 
Wilmington, Del., favoring continuation of Woman's Bureau in 
Department of Labor ; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Pomona Grange, Kent County, Del., opposing 
plan of Secretary of Interior Lane on arid and cut-over lands 
for returning soldiers; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of the John A. Robinson Class of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Elmira, N. Y., opposing the enact- 
ment of laws which would legalize Sunday moving pictures, 
baseball, or in any other way commercialize the Sabbath; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. ` 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Kulman Oals & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., urging passage of revised Dent bill; te the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Federal Employees’ Union, California State 
Federation of Labor, Plumbers’ Union, ‘and Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Union, all of Vallejo, Cal., urging appropriation for the woman 
in industry service and the employment service of the United 
States Department of Labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Woman's National Trade Union League of 
America, urging appropriation for the maintenance of the 
Woman in Industry Service and the Employment Service of the 
United States Department of Labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, indorsing the league of nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, s 

Also, petition of Woman's Club of Redondo Beach, Cal., indors- 
ing Senate bill 4987; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of citizens of Roseville, Cal., urging the Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads ; te the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of City Federation of Women’s Clubs, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., urging six months’ pay for discharged soldiers; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Shasta County Promotion and Development 
Association, California, favoring deportation of persons found 
guilty of offense against the United States; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of certain voters of the second congressional 
district of California, favoring the Government ownership of 
railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Also, petition of Woman's Club of Redondo Beach, Cal., in- 
dorsing the league of nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RGGERS: Petition of Local No. 12 of Telephone Oper- 
ators’ Department, Concord, Mass., protesting against the evasive 
methods in which wage schedules, etc., have been handled; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: Petition of citizens of In- 
diana, urging passage of House bill 10550, providing for national 
ownership and Government operation of all railroads; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. SWEET: Petition of citizens of Buchanan County, 
Towa, protesting against continuance of daylight-saving law; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. WELLING: Petition of J. E. Paul, J. C. Cox, and 
other citizens of Utah, for national ownership and operation of 
railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of Walter Hamer and other citizens of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, favoring national ownership and operation of 
railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sunpay, February 23, 1919. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m., and was called to order 
by Mr.. SHERLEY as Speaker pro tempore. ) 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou Great Father Soul, in whom we live and move and 
have our being, we bless Thee for the deep moral and spiritual 
excellence resident in the heart of man, which moves him to 
deeds of self-sacrifice in behalf of others, liberty, truth, right, 
Janien which excite in his fellows admiration, gratitude, 
praise. 

We are here to-day in memory of three men who died in the 
harness, striving for the betterment of the American citizen, 
as Senators of the National Congress. Long may their works 
live in the heart of the true American to inspire those who 
shall come after them, that the American institutions may live 
an ensample to all mankind. 

Comfort, we beseech Thee, all to whom they were nearest 
and dearest, by the angels of faith, hope, love, in the overruling 
providence of the living God, who hath decreed that life is 
stronger than death and love shall never die. 

“Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, believe 
also in me,” 

“Tn my Father’s house are many mansions; if it were not so, 
I would have told you. I go to prepare a place for you. And 
if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, and re- 
ceive you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be also.” 

Amen, 

THE JOURNAL. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with the 
reading of the Journal to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Kentucky 
moyes to dispense with the reading of the Journal. Without 
objection, it will be so ordered. : 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE SENATOR HUGHES, OF NEW JERSEY. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the special 
order for to-day. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. EAGAN, by unanimous consent, 

Ordered, That Sunday, February 23, 1919, be set a 
on the life, character, and publie services of Hon. 
late a Senator from the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. EAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolutions, 
which I ask the Clerk to report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Jersey 
offers the resolutions which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 602. 


; Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. WILLIAM 

5 Gaus, late a Senator of the United States from the State of New 
ersey. 

. That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
Houe, m the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand 
adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 


The resolutions were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Eacan] will take the chair. 

Mr. EAGAN took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, no one who knew 
Wrt11amM Hus will ever forget him. He was a man through 
and through, His life history shows it. Very few men born in 
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1872 and dying before reaching the age of 50 years have filled 
so many positions as did my friend. Coming to this country 
from Ireland when he was only 8 years old and working in the 
silk mills from 11 years on; studying stenography at night, tak- 
ing his place in that profession and as official reporter of a 
court; studying law; a soldier in the War with Spain; elected 
to Congress; defedted at his second election, then reelected; 
appointed as a judge of one of our own New Jersey courts; 
elected as a Senator from the State of New Jersey; and dying 
in harness, his life went through more vicissitudes, more trials, 
and more success than usually fall to older men with more ap- 
parent chance in the beginning of life. 

He was a devoted husband and father, he was a loving friend, 
he was a determined supporter of whatever he thought right; 
a supporter when he was in the absolute minority, and never 
untrue to it when he came to have the power. His death was 
a great loss to this country, because he took such a determined 
and patriotic interest in all public affairs.- 

I spoke of natural advantages perhaps wrongly. I sometimes 
think that a young boy who learns to know men by selling news- 
papers in the streets or who learns early to know the responsi- 
bilities of business, of work, and of life by having something to 
do when he is young takes hold of life more quickly and with 
more energy than do those who are brought up in idleness and 
taken care of until they become of full age. I often wish that I 
had had that training myself, so that I could have started in 
life earlier, 

The keynote of the early thought of WIIIAu Hucves was to 
better the condition of the people with whom he had worked in 
those silk mills and the condition of every laborer in the whole 
United States. I am sure not all of us agree with him that 
this ought to be done by national legislation. Some of us were 
educated in the idea that the States should take care of the 
necessities of children and laborers, according to the conditions 
of the climate and surrounding population ; that possibly a differ- 
ent rule had to be made for country districts than for the cities, 
or for the South than the North; but his energy knew no bounds, 
and it was crowned with the most tremendous success. 

This morning I have taken a memorandum from the index of 
the earlier Congresses of which Mr. Hucues was a Member. In 
his first session has was modest and made no speeches. 

In the second session of the Fifty-eighth Congress, from De- 
cember, 1903, to April, 1904, we find that he proposed amend- 
ments to the naval appropriation bill and the Post Office appro- 
priation bill. If I remember aright they were amendments pro- 
posing eight-hour laws. He introduced a bill for the building 
of a national museum of war. He made remarks on convict 
labor, on the eight-hour law, on labor legislation, on the pay of 
letter carriers, and on prison-made mailbags. 

In the next session, in 1904, he again pressed his amend- 
ment to the naval appropriation bill and made remarks on armor 
plate, the eight-hour law, the Navy, railroad rates, special mail 
facilities, and also on the Passaic River. 

In the next session we find again his amendments proposed 
to the naval bill. It took him years to get through that eight- 
hour amendment. He also proposed amendments to the penal 
laws with reference to labor strikes. He made remarks on anti- 
trust legislation, wages at the Panama Canal, the deportation 
of aliens, the eight-hour law, the causes of financial panics, Goy- 
ernment liability to employees, strikes, railway mail pay, and 
the cause of hard times. 

In the next session he made remarks on the copyright law, 
on industrial peace, the use of the injunction, Lincoln’s views 
on labor and capital, the right to vacation of postal employees, 
and the protection of aliens. 

In the second session of the Sixty-first Congress he made re- 
marks on the arrest of Members, on railroad legislation, on the 
doctrine of contempt in the courts, on the increase of the Navy, 
on structural materials, on search warrants, on publicity of cam- 
paign contributions, and so forth. But as he went on, and after 
he was elected to the Senate, his energies found wider fields. 
He was relied on in the Judiciary Committee. His judgment as 
a lawyer was always sound. His energy for his country was 
always determined, and the same feeling that made him care 
for the laborer and for his associates made him care for the 
whole people of all these United States, and made him a man 
beloved and respected by his associates in the Senate, and made 
his death a real loss to this country. 

I have always stood firmly against too much arbitrary re- 
striction of immigration. This poor Irish boy, coming here at 
the age of 8, is an example of what can be done by and how 
good an American can be made of some one born abroad. 

I have always been a believer in giving a boy a chance to learn 
something about life. Of course, I believe in the strictest regu- 
lation of the work of the young, but I believe that people ought 
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‘to have a chance to learn what to do in the world at a reasonably 
early age, and not be kept until they are 23 or 24 years old before 
they are supposed to have finished their education and gotten 
to work. This man is an example of that. 

I believe that religion and morality make for the benefit of 
society. This man is an example of that. 

Beloved of all, idolized by his family, a despiser of wealth, a 
lover of his country and his kind, and a faithful public servant, 
he has gone to his reward.. 

I believe that the State of New Jersey, as well as the United 
States, will always be proud of the life, character, and achieve- 
ments of Wura Hudurs, Representative and Senator from 
my own State. 


Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, the great emancipator, who 
said, “ God must love the common people, because He made so 
many of them,” also said: 

The prudent penniless beginner in the world labors for wages a while, 
sa ves a surplus with which to buy land or tools for himself, then la- 
bors for himself another while, and at length hires another beginner to 
help him. This is the just and generous and prosperous system which 
opens the way to all, gives hope to all, and consequent energy to progress 
and improvement of conditions to all. 

The Senator of the United States whose passing we mourn 
to-day was a “prudent penniless beginner and labored for 
wages.” With few advantages and overcoming many obstacles— 
by dint of the courage, industry, and persistence of the bright 
Irish lad that he was—he so builded upon the foundation af- 
forded in the few years he was privileged to attend school that 
when the opportunity came and he entered the law office of Judge 
Griggs, who afterwards became the governor of New Jersey 
and later the Attorney General of the United States, there was 
no danger of failure for this boy. Nor was it wonderful that 
he forged ahead in the legal profession and became a lawyer 
sought by the client who wanted a jury convinced of the right- 
eousness of his side of the case in controversy. 

Rugged, honest, direct, Lawyer HucHes, in a manner pecul- 
iarly his own, was successful in presenting to a jury the real 
facts as they existed, and his case was won. 

So much for the “tools he had bought for himself and his 
labors for himself another while” in his successful practice of 
the law. 

But WILIA Hus did not see fit to continue his labors in a 
vineyard where he might in a decade have readily accumulated 
a competence. He failed to “ hire another beginner to help him“ 
go on and on and build up a large and lucrative practice and 
thus take further advantage of the opportunities open to the 
“penniless beginner.” 

Instead, he came to Congress, where he gave to his constitu- 
ents, his State, and his country the best there was in him. 

Many of us had the pleasure of serving in this House with him, 
and we all know that his splendid mind, his good heart, and his 
fullest energy were poured into his untiring labors. 

Not only did this man enjoy the admiration and confidence of 
the membership of this House, but he could not help knowing 
that he was regarded with the deepest affection. We enjoyed 
his ready wit and humor; we admired his honesty, ability, and 
industry; and we loved his human kindness and sympathy. 

It was characteristic of the man to prefer to reenter the legis- 
lative branch of the Government, where his responsibility was to 
the people who elected him as well as to the whole American 
Nation, rather than to preside as a judge in the high office to 
which he was called by the then governor of New Jersey, now 
President of the United States. 

After his election to the United States Senate I found myself 
in a new relationship with WIA HugHes—one which might, 
in the order of things, have been difficult, strained, or possibly 
unpleasant, but just the reverse proved true. Times without 
number I visited him in the Senate or in his office to consult with 
him on matters of interest to the people of the district I repre- 
sent. I invariably found him most courteous, interested, and 
ready to cooperate fully in every matter I brought to his atten- 
tion, and I always felt stronger in having the support of his 
opinion and wise judgment. 

Mr. Speaker, I pay sincere tribute to-day to the memory of 
Senator HUGHES. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I knew the late Senator HUGHES 
intimately during the last 12 years of his life, and each and 
every day I knew him to be a man in all that the term implies. 
I first knew him as a Member of this House, and served with 
him. He had been a Member of the Fifty-eighth Congress, out 
in the Fifty-ninth Congress, and back in the Sixtieth, and I 
8 with him during his subsequent service until he went to 
the Senate. 


My first recollection of him was his energy and his desire to 
ever hold aloft and aid the man who seemed to need help. The 
20,000,000 men and women of the Republic who serve in one 
capacity or another for a salary never had in the last 12 years, ` 
I am sure, a more honorable, able, and effective friend in either 
branch of the Federal Congress than Senator HucHes. In sea- 
son and out, he always offered some amendment, always made 
some contention, to help them; always striving for their wel- 
fare; always guarding their every ache and pain; always alert 
to their every desire. 

Life is so short and so uncertain, almost like the passing of a 
day, it seems to me that no tribute could be more beautiful and 
appreciative than that he was a man who fought for the man 
who really needed fighting for. i 

So many of us in the country are able to fight for ourselves; 
still there is a much larger number, for one reason or another, 
that are unable to fight for themselyes. Senator HUGHES de- 
voted his attention, energy, and ambition to them. He was all 
they would have him be—he was their friend. 

Death always comes too soon, and when it strikes down a 
man so full of usefulness, so full of activity, so full of true 
worth, so full of accomplishment, so full of achievements, it 
makes the maxim seem more real and better understood. 

Born across the seas in a land other than this one, coming 
to our country, I believe, at 8 years of age, it seems to me it 
sets a beautiful example of what can be achieved by a healthy, 
earnest, honest, faithful endeavor. , 

As the onrushing tide of time knocks at the hearts of all of 
us our ambitions are interrupted so many times, the hills in 
front seem so high and difficult to climb, still the highest sum- 
mits are reached one by one, one after another. This life that 
has passed must in the very nature of things be a true beacon 
light of hope to the struggles of the poor boys of the land every- 
where. We first find him here as a Congressman serving a dis- 
trict with a determined interest and capability, and his capa- 
bilities were recognized on both sides the aisle and throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. 

Then we have him selected for the bench as a judge, to pass 
upon the rights and liberties of men. He served there with dis- 
tinction. Later he achieved what must be almost the topmost 
pinnacle of party desire to a man in public life, a place in the 
Senate of the United States. How painful it must be for men 
who toil for better days and legislation throughout the country 
to know and to think that his life was stricken down at the age 
of 46, and everyone must feel and know that it came too soon, 
Always unselfish, always generous, always hopeful, always de- 
pendable, always true, are encomiums that are entitled to be 
placed about the life and character of the late Senator WILLIAM 
HUGHES. 

But his life and character appeal to me most strongly for an- 
other reason. He spent no time and devoted none of his ener- 
gies to teaching himself or the populace that he was not as are 
other men. He preferred to be as other men; he preferred to be 
one of them. He was one of them. He was among them; he 
shared their aches and pains; he enjoyed their hopes and ambi- 
tions; he enjoyed their pursuits and successes; he mourned and 
grieved at their defeat and their disappointments. The Nation 
may well pause this Sunday morning and pay tribute to the life 
and character of this brilliant, worthy, and distinguished son. 
He was all that we would have him be. He was all his loved 
ones would have him be. He was all the Nation would haye 
him be. He was a man. He was an American. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I loved Senator Hucues. It 
was my good fortune to be closely associated with him per- 
sonally. We disagreed occasionally in legislative matters, Our 
minds did not always run in the same channel, but he was one 
of the fairest of antagonists. He was one of the most in- 
genious of advocates for that which he believed. His frank- 
ness was proverbial. 

He came from the great land of poetry, of song, of philosophy, 
of all the things that go to make up the splendid features of hu- 
man history. He was typical of the good things of the great race 
from which he sprang. I think he never had a selfish desire 
eyen in his political aspirations. He did not seek so much for 
himself the honors of his country, but rather he sought his 
country’s honors that he might serve his country’s good. It 
has been said by speakers who have preceded me that special 
emphasis was placed by him upon legislative activities for the 
laboring man. That is true. That undoubtedly was the pas- 
sion of Senator Hucues’s life, but the fact that that was his 
great passion is not to be taken as an evidence of his failure 
to realize all the deep, broad questions of national policy. That 
he did realize these things was evidenced by the fact that his 
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colleagues in this House, when the change in party control came 
and when the change came in the rules of the House in the selec- 
tion of committees, by unanimous vote made him a member of 
the great Committee on Ways and Means, and in the caucus of 
his own party he was made a member of the Committee on Com- 
mittees. When he left us here and went to the Senate of the 
United States he at once became a member of one of its highest 
committees. 

Personally he was a man of most lovable disposition, happy, 
humorous—not only humorous, but witty. I suppose he had 
enemies, but he had none here. I never heard aught said of 
Senator Hans among those who were associated with him 
here, except that his was one of the most lovable characters 
that had ever been known to those with whom he was associ- 
ated. He had a nimble intellect, a wonderfully adroit manner. 
He saw not only the big things but he saw the little things in 
relation to the big things. He studied them with much care. 
He knew a great deal intuitively, and to that intuitive inspira- 
tion with which God had gifted him he added by a close and 
careful study of not only the fundamentals of the law but the 
fundamentals of human nature and human character. He was 
a strong, youthful, powerful man, and it seems a pity to us, 
who grope here through the darkness of our misunderstandings, 
that he should have been taken at so early an age from the 
sphere of the activities of the Nation and of the world. 


Mr. FOSTER. It was my pleasure to be associated with 
the late Senator HueHes during most of his service in the 
House of Representatives beginning with the Sixtieth and each 
succeeding Congress until he was elected to the United States 
Senate, except for a short period of time when he acted as 
judge of the court in New Jersey under appointment by then 
Gov. Wilson, now President of the United States. 

Mr. Hvonks was a young man at his death, having but reached 
his greatest usefulness. His life was an example of what a man 
with industry, honesty, and integrity can do for himself. 

He was born in Ireland in 1872 and came with his parents to 
the United States in 1880. He worked in the mills in Paterson, 
N. J., when a boy, and so his education in school was limited. 
While working in these mills he saw the injustice being done his 
fellow workers and so became a leader among them in an en- 
deavor to correct the wrongs that then existed. While employed 
in the mills he studied stenography and typewriting at night, 
afterwards studied law, and as attorney he defended the em- 
ployees of these mills against what he believed to be tyranny of 
their employers and against the outrageous injunction of the 
courts which deprived them of their just rights as American 
citizens. In his legislative capacity he endeavored to correct 
these wrongs which were suffered by the working people through- 
out the country by legislation which would be fair and just to all 
concerned. He was not a radical and unreasonable advocate of 
labor legislation but was fair and just in his work to better the 
conditions of those who toiled for a living. 

He served his country with honor during the Spanish-Ameri- 
ean War, though not participating in any active fighting at the 
front, yet he did his duty as a true soldier in whatever capacity 
the Government chose to place him. 

He was a true American, and in the late war with Germany 
he was true to his country, working zealously for the success of 
our country in its efforts to overthrow autocracy and firmly 
establish liberty of all people of the world and right the wrongs 
they had suffered. To be a Member of Congress, judge of the 
court in his State, and United States Senator before he had 
reached the age of 46 is a high honor which but few men attain. 

Mr. Huemes abhorred hypocrisy. He was always frank and 
straightforward in all his acts, both public and private. He 
did not hesitate to declare his position on any public question 
when he investigated the subject under consideration. He loved 
his friends and was always happiest when he could do something 
for them, though he would not favor a friend when he believed 
it was not for the best interest of the public. 

Always generous, true to his friends, and always fair and 
considerate with those with whom he differed. As a soldier, 
judge, Member of the House of Representatives, and United 
States Senator, he measured up to the full requirement of each. 
His home was ideal, and he leaves to mourn his death a wife 
and two daughters. 

Mr. Hucues, or rather BILLY ” Hucues, as we called him, 
was my close personal friend and associate. He will be missed, 
but we will cherish a fond recollection of him through this life. 

The late Senator Huemes and the late Senator Orr M. 
James, of Kentucky, were close personal and political friends, 
having served together in the House and entered the United 
States Senate at the same time. In the House they served on the 


Ways and Means Committee; in the Senate together on the 
Finance Committee. They were both intense Americans and 
exerted great influence in both legislative bodies. They were 
true, capable legislators, and always stood for the principle of 
equal and exact justice to all men, with special privilege to none. 
Their service was conspicuous, honorable, and it was their en- 
dea vor to do the best that was possible for all the people of their 
country. They truly represented their States and the Nation; 
both will be missed in the legislative bodies of whieh they were 
able and honest and capable Members. 


Mr. RAMSEY. Mr. Speaker, I have always considered it a 
privilege to have had a personal acquaintance with the late 
Senator Hvucues and a great honor to know that there existed 
between him and me a very close friendship. X believe his great 
successes were very materially brought about by the many 
friends that he made, who so loyally supported him during his 
whole life. Real friends are difficult to make and quite impos- 
sible to retain if one has an ulterior design or feels that through 
friendship he is to be personally benefited. He then can not be 
natural. But the friends of “Bury” HucHes were such as 
were created by the personality of the man and not because 
of a designed infiuence or for a far-reaching thought of personal 
advancement; they were such as arise and exist from the irre- 
sistible influence of the proper conduct of man in all of his 
undertakings and because of the true worth and value of such 
undertakings. His career was a most remarkable as well as 
successful one. Born in a foreign land and arriving in this 
country at an early age—I think he was about 8 years old—he 
made Paterson, N. J., his home. His father was without means, 
and while his son had the advantages of our liberal school sys- 
tem, his opportunities for educational advantages were neces- 
sarily limited. As a youth we find him employed, earning his 
own living in one of the silk mills of the city of his adoption. 
But he was an energetic, systematic young man, with an in- 
domitable will and with the push that meant success and accom- 
plishment. His career afterwards became varied but consistent 
a lawyers clerk, a student of stenography, a court stenographer, 
a lawyer, a Member of the House of Representatives, a judge of 
the court of Passaie County, N. J., again and for several terms, 
a Member of this House, and then the distinguished United 
States Senator of his State—a wonderful advancement in a 
short time and one of great accomplishment, especially with only 
the meager opportunities that were his in the beginning. Is 
it not an inspiring actuality to the young men of to-day to stir 
themselves to higher endeavors, that they might attain an hon- 
ored and respected position in governmental affairs and states- 
manship? 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to give somewhat in detail my knowl- 
edge of and association with our late Senator. I first knew him 
when he was a very young man. Our acquaintance became cf 
a more intimate character when he acted as the official stenog- 
rapher of our courts in Bergen County. There I saw him fre- 
quently, associated with him, and often we lunched together. I 
learned to know him well and liked and admired him. Little 
did he think at that time of the future that was before him and 
the important part he was to play in the activities of the Gov- 
ernment of his State and Nation! 

Admitted to the bar of our State at or about that time, he 
entered upon his new duties with zeal, determination, and suc- 
cess. He participated in important litigation and legal work in 
his home county, which brought him prominently before the 
people, and this undoubtedly was the stepping stone to his future 
political and brilliant career. In the year 1902 the Republican 
Party of the sixth congressional district of New Jersey had 
placed in nomination as its candidate for Member of the House 
of Representatives Col. William Barbour, of Paterson. Col. 
Barbour was à most delightful citizen, a manufacturer of magni- 
tude, and a business man of recognized ability and capacity. It 
was generally accepted that he would be elected by a big vote. 
A short time after, the Democratic convention was held in the 
city of Paterson. This party had no active candidate for the 
nomination of Congressman. A personal friend of mine, Col. 
Alfred T. Holley, of Hackensack, was sought to accept it, but 
he declined, believing it impossible to defeat Col. Barbour. At 
last the convention turned its attention to the popular young 
man and able lawyer of Paterson, BILLY Hues, and he was 
selected as its choice and candidate to run for the office. Dur- 
ing the campaign I distinctly remember meeting him at the 
Ho-ho-Kus fair grounds with a Republican friend of mine, Hosey 
Osborne by name, who was introducing him to the Bergen County 
people, “Bitty” said to me, “Bonz, you know I am in the 
congressional race and am trying to win. I hope you will not 
fight me too hard.” I answered by saying, “ Well, you know, 
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Bitty, I am on the other side of the fence and have always been 

quite active; however, I will say that whenever an inquiry is 

made concerning you as to your fitness and character, I will al- 

— 75 tell the truth.“ He replied, “I thank you, and am satis- 
ed.” 

“Bitty ” HucHeEs won that election, and by doing so started 
upon an upward career, which brought honor to himself, happi- 
ness to his friends and acquaintances, and beneficial results to 
his district and State. But he had an interruption in his con- 
gressional privileges, being defeated at one time, He, however, 
was not long out of public service, for his legal knowledge, sound 
reasoning, and recognized stand for true justice brought to him 
the appointment of judge of the court of common pleas of his 
county. In this position he acquitted himself well and won the 
respect and good feelings of all the lawyers who practiced be- 
fore him. He seemed to be restless with judicial work, it being 
of a different character than any of his former activities, and 
he again became a candidate for Congress. He was successful 
in the election and was ever after and up until the time of his 
death continuously engaged as a legislator in the Federal Con- 
gress. In the Hall of this House he improved himself wonder- 
fully, applying himself strictly to his work, participating actively 
in legislation, increasing in popularity not only among his col- 
leagues but also with his constituency at home. Senator HUGHES 
had perspicuity and initiative. These characteristics were force- 
fully and prominently illustrated in his election to the United 
States Senate. The dominating power of the Democratic Party 
in New Jersey was anxious that John W. Westcott, subsequently 
the attorney general of the State, should be elected to the Senate. 
James Smith, of Newark, and a former United States Senator, 
was a candidate, and whose defeat was seemingly especially 
desired by the then governor, Hon. Woodrow Wilson. There 
was also a third candidate, a Mr. McDermott, I think was his 
name. 

„Bux“ Hucues, with his keenness of intellect, truly ob- 
served the situation, and, practically without consultation with 
anybody, concluded to be a candidate. He had been in public 
life for a number of years, had a large personal acquaintance, 
and realized that in all parts of the State he was known by 
reputation at least. His candidacy resulted in the withdrawal 
from the contest a few days before the primary of Mr. West- 
cott, in order to make certain the defeat of Mr. Smith, and 
“Bitty” Huemes received a sweeping victory by the preferen- 
tial vote cast. At that time United States Senators in New 
Jersey were not elected by the direct vote of the people, but 
there was a provision of law which permitted the voter to ex- 
press his preference for the office upon the official primary bal- 
lot. The moral obligation which such a vote carried with it re- 
sulted in the legislature electing Mr. Huemes United States 
Senator at its next session—a striking illustration of the man 
as he really was, undertaking practically alone so great a thing 
and accomplishing it. He was not a great and distinguished 
statesman nor was he a wonderful orator. He did attain such 
a position that it can be truthfully said of him that he was a 
statesman, and had he lived I believe that, in the consideration 
of great matters of government which necessarily would have 
been brought before him, he would have attained an eminence 
of superiority. 

In his public expressions he had foree; he portrayed fine 
reasoning and excellent logic. He believed in the subject mat- 
ters he advocated and in himself, and so was a very pleasing 
and convincing talker and speaker. He was a true patriot and 
evidenced by his actions and expressions the highest standard 
of Americanism, for he loved the country of his adoption, and 
conformed to its teachings and its demands. He, too, was fond 
of all outdoor sports, and had a keen interest in nature’s beau- 
tles. He was real human. He was the possessor of a bungalow, 
situated on the easterly side of Greenwood Lake, probably the 
most beautiful and picturesque lake within many miles of New 
York City, with its high mountains on either side and natural 
scenery quite unsurpassable in grandeur and beauty in our part 
of the country. The time he spent there was most delightful 
to him. He indulged in aquatic sports and was an ardent and 
expert fisherman. The surroundings would almost make one 
conclude that he was of a poetic nature; and while he pos- 
sessed beautiful thoughts and had a true conception of the 
ideals which make the imaginative mind bigger and broader, 
he was too busy with his public duties to give time to matters 
of lesser importance. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the star that shines brightest ofttimes be- 
comes dull and finally fades from view. We watch it nightly 
with feelings of interest and admiration. The star of our dear 
Senator, brilliant as it was for years, gradually, though per- 
ceptibly, grew dim, and as time went on it became more obscure, 
until it finally disappeared from view, and so went out the life of 


“Brrty” Hugues, a real man, a true man, beloved by those 
ore him well, admired by his constituency, and respected 
ya 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker, BILLY Hans, and that is 
what I always called him, and I were very warm personal 
friends. His was a typical American life. He was a common, 
everyday citizen. He knew his friends, and he was not afraid 
to associate with them. He devoted his life to the upbuilding of 
better conditions for the masses. He knew American problems, 
and he knew how to approach their solution. He was devoted 
to America and her advancement. He was a true patriot. That 
was exemplified in its fullest sense when America’s honor was 
questioned before we entered the war. He was an advocate of 
every measure calculated to sustain American prestige. He 
made no pretense at superiority, and because of that fact he 
proved himself superior to many. His simplicity of life, his un- 
assuming character, his clean morals, his attitude toward the best 
things in life, always stamped him in my mind as a man who 
eventually would become a great power in the land, because I 
always assume that power is brought about more by approach- 
ing the situations that confront us in a simple, straightforward, 
unassuming way, rather than in any other way. Bury HUGHES 
had friends everywhere. You could not know him without 
loving him, He was intense in his devotion to the cause of the 
oppressed. He gave more of his time, I think, to the ameliora- 
tion of conditions that needed improvement than to any other 
one thing. His heart went out to the lowly. He spoke the 
language of the man on the street. He was reared with him, 
and he never broke away from him; and in his daily life he 
associated with him. In his thoughts he always remembered 
him. He began with the man on the street, he rose above him 
officially, but never left him. He understood his ambitions, his 
hopes, his fears, his dangers. He realized that the man on the 
street makes up the bulk of America, and that the more con- 
tented this man is the better Government we will have. He 
realized that contentment among the masses is one of the essen- 
tial needs to the happiness of the people of the Nation, and 
yet he was always just to those who were not of the masses. 
He realized that men in this country grow up from the ground, 
So to speak; that the great body of successful men come froni 
the ranks; that the rich man in nine cases out of ten is not born 
rich, that his success is not due to the environment in which he 
was born, but that the great, successful men of the Nation come 
from the average men, compelled to toil, to struggle, to save, 
to pinch, to sacrifice, come from the men who learn to associate 
with other men who struggle, and he realized that that is the 
safety valve of the Nation. 

I am proud to have associated with him, not only as a private 
citizen but as a Member of this House. I was proud to know him 
asa Senator. He approached all the questions that came before 
him with a conscientiousness with which few men approach these 
questions. He was interested only in the country’s welfare. He 
had no ulterior purpose. He had no ambitions that would conflict 
with his country’s welfare and advancement. He would make 
any personal sacrifice that others might reap the reward due 
them for the sacrifice which they made. 

He regarded public office as an opportunity to serve the people. 
He did not aspire to power because he cared for power; he 
aspired to it because he realized that it would give him an 
opportunity to do something for his country and his people. 
He conceived that public office meant that the man who occu- 
pied it was the public servant, and he always acted as though he 
realized it to its fullest extent. It is a pity that men are taken 
away just as they begin to reap the full fruition of their useful- 
ness. It takes a long time for men to learn the intricate prob- 
lems of a given vocation, and there is nothing more intricate 
than the problems of the Nation and to understand and to realize 
the importance of the work of public officials dealing with 
nation-wide problems, world-wide problems, if I may say so, one 
must have had long training and experience, and it is because 
of the long training and experience that men have that we are 
able to meet the great problems that confront the country with 
intelligence and success. BILLY HucuHes had reached that point 
in life where he understood the Nation’s needs. He had a knowl- 
edge of the country’s history, of its legislative problems, of its 
complications. He was close to the Executive power of the 
Nation, justly so, for he was true and loyal to the Chief Execu- 
tive in every trying hour. 

He was true to every man with whom he came in contact. He 
was able to learn from personal contact with other men things 
that he might not have had the time to study for himself. It 
is through contact with men who have made special study that in 
most cases we are able to become familiar with the things with 
which we have to deal. No man in this great body can be 
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familiar with everything that comes before it, and so men ee 
specialize. A man who specializes may take two or three years 
to study the conditions that surround a given problem and the 
methods by which those conditions must be met. I frequently 
go to those men and ask them to tell me in five minutes what 
they took three years to learn, so that I too may be able to get 
gome knowledge of the intricate problems with which they are 
so familiar. That is what we have to do here; and it was be- 
cause Mr. Hugues did that to an extent that few men did that 
he was familiar with nearly every question that came before 
the Congress. And it was because he was familiar with these 
things that he was a power, but he used the power that he had 
sparingly. He used it only for the public good. He never as- 
sumed a dictatorial attitude. He was always approachable, 
sweet, truthful, honest, moral. His life was one that can well 
be emulated by those who are to follow. It should be an in- 
spiration to the youth of the community in which he lived. 
We who are here miss him. We sympathize with his family. 
We regret his early taking off, but we who believe in a future 
still hope he has not gone from us forever; that we shall have 
communion with him in another place; and the time is not far 
off when most of those who are here will be called hence. My 
lope and prayer to-day is that at the end we may be considered 
by those whom we leave behind to be as worthy of the confidence 
and respect of the public whom we have tried to serve as I con- 
sider BILLY HUGHES to be. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I count it a very 
great privilege to have numbered Senator HuGHes among my 
good friends. In common with the entire membership of both 
branches of Congress and the people of the State of New Jersey, 
whom he had so faithfully and efficiently represented in both 
the House and Senate, I was greatly grieved when death visited 
him in the very prime of his life and at the height of his powers 
and usefulness, 

I first met Senator Hvucues 10 years ago when I entered the 
House, of which he was at that a Member. I very soon learned 
that there was no Member of the House on either side of the 
big aisle who was more universally beloved by the membership 
than Bury” Hues, as he was familiarly and affectionately 
known by all of his many friends and associates. As I began 
to know him more intimately, I formed a warm attachment for 
him and a strong admiration for his many splendid qualities of 
mind and heart, his never-failing good humor, his fine ability 
and sound sense, his earnest devotion to duty, and his intense 
loyalty to his people, his State, and to his country. 

Senator Hvucuxs was an optimist. He never failed to take 
a cheerful view of life and its problems. His good humor was 
infectious, and, I dare say, if the truth were known, that it has 
caused many a man who was feeling despondent and upon the 
verge of despair to take a fresh and a stronger grip on life. 
At the same time he did not fail to fully realize the very serious 
nature of the many problems which are now confronting the 
people of our country and the entire world, but his own courage 
was such, and his confidence in the sound sense of all the people 
was such, that he never wavered in the firm belief that these 
problems would be finally solved to the best interest of the 
people, and that our republican institutions would be fully main- 
tained in all of their purity and solidarity as planned by our fore- 
fathers and guaranteed by the Constitution. And, Mr. Speaker, 
it was this calm confidence that the right would prevail, coupled 
with his ability and his great popularity with all classes and 
men of all opinions, that made him one of the real leaders 
during his terms of service in both branches of Congress. 

Senator Hugues was distinctly the friend of the working 
classes. He never forgot that he had once been a hand toiler 
himself, nor did he scorn the yarious steps of the ladder by 
which he had ascended to the highest honor his State could 
bestow upon him. He knew from personal experience some- 
thing of their trials and difficulties, and he never failed to 
ardently espouse their cause when they were threatened with 
unjust or unfavorable legislation or when an opportunity offered 
to promote their welfare and happiness. At the same time, Mr. 
Speaker, he had the moral courage and honesty of purpose to 
stand only for what he believed to be right, and to speak frankly 
and firmly when legislation on any subject was offered which 
he considered improper or unwise from the standpoint of his 
country’s welfare. There was nothing of the demagogue in 
Senator Hucues, neither was there anything narrow in his 
make-up. He was a broad-minded, clear-headed, loyal Ameri- 
can citizen and statesman, anxious always to know and do the 
right. And this clear course of conduct actuated him through- 
out his career in Congress and won for him the very warm re- 


gard of his colleagues and the confidence and affection of his 
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| countrymen. This to him was worth infinitely more than all 
of the honors which had been bestowed upon him or which the 
future might haye had in store for him if he had lived. 

Senator Hucues has left us. The cruel hand of death has 
torn him from his friends and loved ones, but his spirit still 
lives, and his memory will always be kept green in the hearts 
of those who knew and loved him. 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, in paying my tribute to the 
achievements, services, and qualities of the late Senator WILLIAM 
Huaues, of New Jersey, it is not necessary for me to repeat in 
detail his life’s story. It is a veritable romance, crowded with 
dramatic incidents, with startling contrasts, with brave battles 
with superior forces, and wherein he, by sheer mental and moral 
force, conquered for himself power and place. In boyhood a 
hand in a Paterson silk mill, in manhood as lawyer battling in 
the courts for the cause of his former fellows; at first the factory. 
hand in the employ of Col. Barbour, later the one political op- 
ponent who succeeded in defeating him for a seat in Congress; 
in youth stenographer and clerk in the office of John W. Griggs, 
former governor of New Jersey and Attorney General of the 
United States in the Cabinet of William McKinley; in the ma- 
turity of his powers a leader of political forces that overwhelmed 
with defeat the great party in which his earlier patron held so 
conspicuous a place; elected, defeated, then repeatedly elected 
again to Congress in a district wherein political strife was un- 
ceasingly waged; for a brief time a judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of New Jersey; and finally a Senator of the United 
States—truly a story that as forcefully gives the lie to those 
who assert that in America the path of opportunity no longer 
lies open to one who has the ability, industry, and courage to 
tread it as Senator Hans himself was wont to give it to the 
traducers of Americanism as embedded in our traditions and 
written in the Constitution of our Government. 


Throughout his career he was the ayowed champion of those 
with whom in his early years he toiled, aggressive in supporting 
measures for their advantage, unceasing in his insistence upon 
what he conceived to be their rights. Yet he was a profound be- 
liever in American institutions and hated those who in the guise 
of solicitude for the worker sought to undermine them. In these 
times, when it is sought to sterilize our national spirit and destroy, 
the fundamentals upon which our democracy rests, by inculcat- 
ing foreign doctrines abhorrent to the genius of America, the 
Nation can ill spare the services of Wirra HucHes. The im- 
plicit confidence which those who labor with their hands placed 
in him would give weight and authority to the message of Amer i- 
canism he undoubtedly would deliver. 

Until I came to Congress I had not become Closely acquainted 
with him. In the two sears I was here, before his illness put an 
end to his legislative activities, I had frequent occasion to confer 
with him and to meet him socially. The“ BILLY ” Hans I thus 
came to know was sincere, unaffected, warm-hearted, and alto- 
gether lovable. To have known him was a privilege. His de- 
parture is an irreparable loss. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, again the flag upon the Capitol 
has hung at half-mast, and again death has invaded the ranks 
of the great congressional family. One of our bravest and best 
men has paid the debt that we must all one day pay. 

I had the pleasure of serving in this House for a number 
of years with Bitty Hugues. He was my warm personal 
friend. I probably knew him as intimately as did any Member 
of the House.. I loved him devotedly. I watched his growth 
and development here with a great deal of interest and pleasure. 
I found him faithful in all the high engagements of his public 
life. Sincere, conscientious, industrious, and enterprising, he 
was truly a great American patriot, and he rendered great 
service to his State and to his country. 

I believe the first eight-hour law ever introduced in the Con- 
gress of the United States was by a gentleman from New Jersey, 
by the name of Rogers many years ago, but it remained for 
Bitty Hanks, of New Jersey, to exalt labor more than any, 
man with whom I have ever served or of whose service I have 
known in the American Congress. Paul said, This one thing 
I do,” and Bir Hucues dedicated his service to organized 
labor. He believed that labor was being imposed on, and that 
it should have better trætment at the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and that measures should be enacted to protect the great 
army of industrial workers in the United States. He set himself 
to that task, and the great constructive laws that are now. 
upon our statute books upon that subject are due more to him, 
I believe, than to any other man in the American Congress, 
As a result of his work and preaching in this House in the 
interest of labor and the magnitude of labor, I believe, more 
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than to any other man, is due the creation of the Department of 
Labor and a member in the President’s Cabinet, a Secretary 
of Labor. I think BIT Huaues is more responsible for that 
than any other Member in either branch of Congress. It is a 
pleasure to have served with him, to have known him, to have 
had his friendship. His example will be an inspiration to boys 
who desire to accomplish something in life when they see that 
this man, who used to stand at the loom, hired by the day, 
afterwards served in this great American Congress, and died 
a United States Senator at the age of 46 years. We mourn him 
and we miss him, and a truly great man has gone. 


Mr. BROWNING took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


Mr. SCULLY. Mr. Speaker, the depth of the regret which 
I feel for the death of my friend, Senator WILLIAM HUGHES, 
is greater, perhaps, at least in some respects and for certain 
special reasons, than that of any other Member of this House. 

It was in my home that Senator Huemes became ill with what 
proved to be his last sickness. The attack came upon him sud- 
denly, when he was apparently in the full vigor of lusty health. 
From that first blow he never completely rallied. He made a 
brave fight for life, but his task here was completed, and death 
claimed him at last. When he died I suffered not only a great 
personal loss but it seemed to me also that something of what 
Service to my country at the National Capital had meant to me 
passed away with him. And there was a reason for this. 

When I came to Washington as the Representative from the 
third congressional district of New Jersey, Representative 
Wirtirum Hues was one of the first men to greet and welcome 
me. He had had experience in Washington, and knew legisla- 
tive Washington as only a small proportion of our Members 
ever know it. I can not help feeling that the flow of the Demo- 
cratic tide which was at its height when I first came to Wash- 
ington, and as a result of which the control of the legislative 
and later of the executive branches of the Government passed 
to the Democrats, was one of the great historic movements in 
the history of the development of the law and institutions of 
the United States. 

At such epochs big men rise to the surface, and because of 
their gifts of leadership and native energy and physical and 
mental vigor are forced into the vanguard. 

Coming to Washington, as so many Members did at that time, 
fresh from contact with the people, and dominated by the im- 
pulse of a splendid idealism, they sought to signalize the change 
in control of the House by reforming its procedure so as to make 
it more truly democratic and more fully responsive to the will 
of the citizens of the United States. 

This desire furnished Representative Wmrram HuGues with 
his opportunity. Many of us were inexperienced. He was able 
to furnish experience and that knowledge of what can and what 
can not be done that great parliamentary leaders must pos- 
sess. And it is unquestionably true that the rules by which 
this House is governed to-day are in great part the work of 
Representative WIIIHIAau Huaurs. These rules are not perfect, 
because nothing in human life is perfect, but the change was a 
change in the direction which the great public mind of the 
country wanted. 

Meeting Representative Hucnes as I did at that time, and 
finding him always ready to share the fruits of his experience, 
I learned to know him well and to value deeply his friendship. 
He was, above all other things, a man with a strong man’s vir- 
tues and passions, and with that inherent strength of character 
which compels a strong man to follow the great, dominating 
aims of this life, however much lesser aims may confuse and 
hinder, 

We are all familiar, to some extent, with the life of Senator 
HucuHes. Whatever he became—and he became a powerful and 
influential figure in the Government of this country—he owed 
to his own practically unaided efforts, unless we consider that 
the opportunity which our country affords to all its citizens to 
rise to positions of trust and influence is an aid. 

Senator Hucues went to work in a silk mill in Paterson at 
an age when most boys and girls are only leaving the grammar 
school, but he had in him that desire to accomplish something 
in life, that determination to overcome obstacles, which is in- 
herent in the race from which he sprang, and the results of 
which we see in this great country that stretches from Maine to 
California, with the evidences apparent on every hand of the 
results of man's work and man’s ingenuity am! energy. 

Working in the daytime and studying in tle evening and in his 
other spare time, Senator Hvanes achieve! an education su- 
perior to that obtained by many persons wlio pass through all 
the grades of grammar school, preparatory school, and college. 


When the War with Spain broke out Senator Hurones was one 
of the first to offer his services to his country, distinguishing 
himself as a soldier whenever opportunity offered. He returned 
to civilian life at the close of the war and immediately took up 
the study of law. His attainments as a lawyer were great and 
were recognized not only by his fellow members of bar associa- 
tions, but by the governor of his native State and by all his 
fellow citizens who knew him. 

Having in his bosom the ambitions and aspirations to leader- 
ship which all true men have in one form or another, and hav- 
ing also that inherent and inherited desire to do what he could 
to improve the condition of his fellow men, it was inevitable 
that WTA Hucues should interest himself in politics. 

I will not dwell on the number of times or the manner in 
which he was elected to this House, or to the equally emphatic 
way in which he was recognized by the citizens of the State of 
New Jersey and elevated to become a Member of the United 
States Senate. I will only note the fact that time and time 
again, in a constituency conceded to be strongly Republican, he 
was so able to teach and to exemplify the principles of the true 
democracy which he understood and believed in that he was 
elected by the votes of citizens who by the ordinary rules of the 
partisan game would have been understood as opposed to him. 

Some one has said that the history of a country is the story 
of the lives of its individual citizens. I think that that is most 
readily seen in the lives of such men as Senator WILLIAM 
Hens. Whatever may have been his human weaknesses, he 
always fought on the side of right. However great may have 
been the obstacles which he perceived in the path of progress, 
they never for one moment stayed his determination to make 
progress. Even when his health failed him he did not yleld in 
his determination to see that the country was a greater and better 
country because he had lived in it. He sought always to do his 
share, to so use his influence and his vote that justice and 
righteousness might more generally prevail in the land. 

A fighter by instinct, he learned that a little persuasiveness is 
more effective than the hardest blow in overcoming legislative 
obstacles. 

Himself a Spanish War veteran, he showed his courage and 
his disinterested devotion to principle by opposing, on grounds 
of sound public policy, measures in the interest of war veterans, 
doing so although warned that his action would cost him his 
political future. 

Cut off in the prime of his life at a time when it seemed that 
he had a long and useful career before him, at a time also when, 
I believe, he cherished more closely than at any other time in 
his career the thought of devoting the remainder of his life to 
his family and to their interests, there can be no doubt that he 
gave his life as truly and as fully to the service of his country 
as many of the boys who have just died on the battlefields of 
Europe. 

As he himself was a typical American, so his life was a typi- 
cally American life, sparing not himself in the service of his 
country, but giving his all in the hope that by so doing progress 
might be maintained and liberty and equality more truly prevail 
in the land. 

As one who knew him well and loved him well, I desire to say 
again that the life of WILIA Hens was one of sacrifice for 
ideals which he cherished and revered and in which he believed. 
so carnestly that he was willing to pay the ultimate price of 
those who claim that a man does not believe in a thing till he is 
willing to die for it. Senator Hvanms lived for his country 
and died for his country. 


Mr, EAGAN. Mr. Speaker, this is the fourth time during my 
service in the House of Representatives that it has been my, 
sad privilege to participate in exercises in honor of the memory 
of a Member of Congress from my native State. During the 
past six years three Members of the House from New Jersey— 
Representatives Lewis J. Martin, Robert Gunn Bremner, and 
John H. Capstick, and the senior United States Senator from 
New Jersey, Wirt1am Huaues, have been stricken down during 
their service in Congress. By a strange coincidence Senator 
HucuHeEs fepresented in the House substantially the same con- 
gressional district that was later represented by Congressmen 
Bremner and Martin. By an equally strange and sad coinci- 
dence, this day has been set aside not only for addresses on 
the life, character, and public services of Senator Huanes, but 
it has also been set aside for like exercises in honor of one of 
his dearest friends, Hon. OLLIE M. James, late United States 
Senator from Kentucky. 

For a good part of their public life Bory Hucnes and OLLE 
Jus were inseparable. They were elected to the House of 
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Representatives in the Fifty-eighth Congress and they entered 
the United States Senate at the same time. 

Senator James was one of those who followed the remains of 
his friend to its last resting place. I was one of the group of 
Senators and Representatives who attended Senator HUGHES'S 
funeral in company with Senator James. Little did I think 
that the first of that group to follow Senator Hugues in death 
would be his friend OLLIE Aus, then apparently in vigorous 
health. But a few months, however, were to elapse before 
Senator James lay cold in death—a sad commentary on the un- 
certainty of life. 

Born in Ireland in 1872, he came to this country with his par- 
ents when a lad of 8, At the tender age of 10 he left school to 
take a position as a reel boy in the mill of the Barbour Flax 
Spinning Co. at Paterson. After he had worked two or three 
months he returned to school, but in a short time resumed his 
work in a silk mill, He worked in several of the mills of Pater- 
son as a weaver until 1893. He then took a course in stenog- 
raphy and typewriting in a business school, on the completion 
of which he secured a position as a stenographer in New York 

_ City. He remained in this position for a year, leaving it to enter 
the law office of William M. Rysdyk, of Paterson, and shortly 
thereafter began the study of law. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish-American War, in 1898, he 
enlisted in Company A, of the Second Regiment of the New Jer- 
sey National Guard. During part of his service he acted as 
stenographer to Maj. Gen. Fitzhugh Lee. He returned to 
Paterson with his regiment at the close of the war and entered 
the law office of William Nelson. He subsequently entered the 
office of former United States Attorney General John W. Griggs, 
remaining in this office until he was admitted to the bar, in 
June, 1900. 

He was elected to the House of Representatives in 1902, de- 
feating his former employer, Mr. Barbour, the Republican can- 
didate. He was defeated for reelection in 1904, but was again 
elected to the House of Representatives in 1908 and in 1910. He 
entered the United States Senate on March 4, 1913. 

Senator HucHEs, or, as we all knew him, BLY HUGHES, 
was essentially a man’s man. He was robust, strong limbed, 


splendidly proportioned, and a lover of all outdoor sports. He 
liad an unfailing sense of humor and a very ready wit. 
In many respects Bur HueHeEs was a contradiction. Under 


what I might call his rough and ready exterior there beat the 
gentlest of hearts. He was a keen judge of men, yet his heart 
was so big and his opinion of his fellow men so generous that 
he was frequently imposed upon. It was not in his nature to 
impute unworthy motives to men, and he was always ready to 
make excuses for a man’s shortcomings and frailties. But when 
he was convinced that a man was not on the level he was quick 
to tell him so and in language that could not be misunderstood. 

He abhorred the demagogue. He had a supreme contempt 
for the public man who through forced publicity succeeded in 
keeping himself in the limelight—for the man who, as he fre- 
quently expressed it, was “playing to the galleries.” Yet none 
was more sensitive of thoughtless or hostile criticism when he 
knew it was undeserved; none could be more unhappy when he 
learned that a friend, no matter how humble, was speaking ill 
of him. On the other hand, none could do his duty, as he saw it, 
more courageously; no Member of the House or Senate could 
take a stand on any public question with less regard for his 
political future than BILLY HUGHES. 

He had a wonderfully clear mind and was a tireless worker. 
Had he chosen to devote his time and energy exclusively to the 
practice of the law, he would have achieved very great success 
as a lawyer. He chose a legislative career, however, and de- 
voted his time, his brain, and energy to it without thought of 
self. While he achieved notable results in several lines of legis- 
lative endeavor, he will always be remembered because of his 
interest in legislation affecting labor. 

He had the faculty of making friends, as well as the rarer 
faculty of keeping them. He made many friends throughout 
New Jersey and many friends in the House and the Senate, but 
the friends who loved him best and those whom he loved best 
were the friends of his boyhood. Nothing gave him greater hap- 
piness than to be able in one way or another, when opportunity 
afforded, to show his gratitude to the friends of his youth. 

His rapid rise in the affairs of his State and of his country 
never turned his head. Whether as a worker in the mills of 
Paterson, a Member of the House of Representatives, a judge 
on the bench, or a Senator of the United States, he was always 
the same whole-souled, witty, rough and ready, plain Bir 
HUGHES. 

In his death his city, his State, and his country lost a broad- 
visioned, courageous, efficient public servant, and his sorrowing 
wife and children a devoted husband and father, 


Mr. DRUKKER. Mr. Speaker, over a year has passed since 
the unrelenting hand of death claimed Witr1am HuceHes and 
took from the Senate and State of New Jersey one of the most 
energetic and active of men. 

Bun HvGHEes was a self-made man. At 12 or 14 years 
of age he was operating a silk loom in Paterson, N. J. He took 
up stenography and typewriting, and when employed in the law, 
oflices of former Attorney General John W. Griggs he deter- 
mined to study law, and a few years later he was admitted to 
the bar. His keenness, his ability, and power of observation, 
working with his ambitions and aspirations, led him to seek 
bigger opportunities and to grasp the advantages that came 
within his reach. From a mill hand to a national legislator, 
step by step be climbed the ladder of success, 

In 1902, though young and comparatively unknown, he was 
chosen by the people of a great manufacturing section to repre- 
sent them in Congress. He soon became prominent in the House 
and in his own city; as the years passed evidences accumu- 
lated of the respect and confidence in which he was held. From 
near and far throughout his district the struggling and unfor- 
tunate learned to come to him, their Representative, and his 
ready sympathy and kindness never failed them. A friend of 
the working people and with a first-hand knowledge and a wise 
understanding of their problems, he was always the ready 
sponsor of any legislation that was for their betterment and 
welfare, 

His distinguished career as n Member of Congress was 
brought to a close by an appointment at the hand of President 
Wilsen, then governor of New Jersey, to the position of county 
judge of Passaic. He was permitted to serve only a short 
period on the bench before his elevation to the Senate. 

The same qualification which made him a potent factor in 
the House of Representatives soon brought him a position of 
responsibility in the upper House. His instincts were for order 
and voluntary subordination to a common purpose. So, in 
polities, from first to last, he was always for party organization 
aud party responsibility. 

One of Senator Hvuaues’s most striking characteristics was 
his gift of making friends. Modest and unassuming, steadfast 
in his friendships, he was a genial companion and a friend to 
be depended on. Mourned by a host of friends, it is in the 
county which saw the beginning of his remarkable career and 
which was the tield of his early struggles and triumphs that his 
death is felt as a very deep and lasting personal loss. 


Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Speaker, I do not know of any an- 
nouncement which smote so heavily with sorrow the hearts of 
those who heard it as the one which told us“ BLY Hugues is 
dead.” 5 

That was on January 30, 1918, over a year ago. The news 
created a sense of personal loss; all felt that an affectionate 
and true friend had gone from among us. In knowing Bruty 
Hens we recognized those traits which made him universally 
popular. He was courteous and genial to all with whom he 
came in contact. It isnot of Senator Hucues that I would speak. 

It is of Bar Huus, the man, the companion, the friend, 
that I would speak, and whatever simple tribute my tongue or 
pen can frame shall be laid not at the pedestal of the monu- 
ment with which a grateful constituency has already commemo- 
rated his public virtues, but at the feet of that picture of him 
that memory has left to those of us who were his closest asso- 
ciates and warmest personal friends during the years of his 
service to the people of the great State of New Jersey. Gifted 
to a most remarkable degree, dowered by nature with that 
peculiar combination that makes a man loved by his fellows, I 
doubt if any man has served the people of any State in the 
whole history of our country who was more widely known and 
more universally loved than was Birry Hvuenes. The finest 
tribute I can pay his memory to-day is to say that those of his 
associates who knew him best mourn him most. 

He was not of the hypocritical, self-righteous tribe of scribes 
and pharisees, but was a generous-hearted, warm-natured, red- 
blooded man, and intensely human and always lovable. Such 
was the personality we now miss and mourn; fortunate, indeed, 
will each of us be if when the fight each of us is making shall 
have finaHy ended and we stand at last before the Omnipotent 
Judge we shall leave behind us as many sincere, loving, faithful, 
mourning friends as Buty HvcaHes has left behind him, at 
home, in the Halls of Congress, and wherever the currents of 
his life have touched. To-day, while we are giving this ex- 
pression of our sorrow at his death, our friend has already, 
lifted the impenetrable curtain that veils eternity. Its time- 
old mystery is mystery no longer to him. Its unknown shores 
are no longer chartless for him. He has solved the mystery of 
human life and mortal death, and to those of us who have a 
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faith that after death there is life everlasting the hope does 
not seem vain or ill-founded that our friend, with his lovable 
personality, his splendid qualities of mind and heart and char- 
acter, has found favor in the eyes of that Great Judge who never 
errs. 

The life of Burr Huaues at home was marked for its frank- 
ness and simplicity. His greatness in office erected no barrier 
between him and the humblest citizen, while, under our theory 
of Government, he was a representative of the “whole people.” 
His intimate personal acquaintance at home was restricted to 
no certain portions of the State; he knew the people not casu- 
ally, but his individual knowledge of them was marvelous. The 
people did not know “of him ”—they knew him. He was the 
champion of their interests always. 

Time has not assuaged this feeling of love we had for our 
departed friend, and we keenly experience it to-day as we gather 
here during the busy ending of a momentously important Con- 
gress to revive and reverence his memory. 

Beneath the flower-decked sod at Cedar Lawn Cemetery lies 
all that was mortal of BI Hucues. No more shall we gaze 
upon the familiar form of our friend and associate, 

But not even death itself can deaden the power of recollec- 
tion or curtail the sweep of our affections. While memory shall 
hold sway over our intellects we shall have before us the 
kindly smile, the sympathetic speech, the generous act of him 
who, though now sleeping the last great sleep, yet still liveth in 
our thoughts and in our emotions, 

His was a record of public service which will perpetuate his 
fame as long as the history of this great Republic shall be known 
to mankind. 


Mr, EAGAN. Mr. Speaker, a number of Members are un- 
avoidably absent to-day who desired to speak at these exercises 
in honor of the memory of Senator Huemes. I ask, therefore, 
that all who wish to do so may have leave to extend their re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent that Members who wish to do so may extend in the 
Rxconp remarks on the life, character, and public services of the 
late Senator Huemes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. BIRCH. Mr. Speaker, once more the hand of death has 
been laid upon one of New Jersey’s distinguished citizens, and 
we are gathered here to-day to pay public expression to the 
sterling character and the life and public work of our late senior 
Senator from New Jersey, Hon. WILLIAM HUGHES. 

Born in the beautiful Emerald Island, Senator Hues mi- 
grated to the shores of America at a very early age and took up 
his residence in the thriving industrial city of Paterson, N. J. 
He secured employment in the mills of that city, and a singular 
coincidence in his life is that he was at one time employed in 
the mills of the late Col. Barbour, whom he afterwards defeated 
for Congress. 

During his spare hours in the evening Senator Hudns, who 
was then just plain Bry Hucues,” perfected his education; 
he gave particular attention to the study of stenography and be- 
came so proficient that he was appointed as court reporter. 

This line of work brought him in close touch with the legal 
profession, and he soon determined that he would become a 
lawyer. He entered the offices of the late Gov, Griggs, where 
he studied and mastered the intricacies of the legal profession 
and was subsequently admitted to the bar, 

He first began to attract notice as a lawyer by his vigorous 
championing of the cause of the silk strikers of the city of 
Paterson, and so earnestly did he represent his clients that the 
late Vice Chancellor Pitney threatened to put him in jail. 

He became very popular among the working class for his 
efforts in their behalf, and when he became a candidate for 
Congress he had their united support. In his first campaign, 
which was for the Fifty-eighth Congress, he had as his opponent 
the late Col. Barbour, of his own city, a man who was well and 
favorably known and possessed of much wealth. Senator 
Hucues was not so well known outside of his own community 
and he had no other wealth excepting that of ambition and 
popularity. His defeat of Col. Barbour was a very remarkable 
achievement and was the beginning of his career in public life. 

He was defeated for reelection to the Fifty-ninth Congress 
by Henry C. Allen, but was reelected to the Sixtieth, Sixty-first, 
and Sixty-second Congresses. During all of his time in Con- 
gress he championed the cause of the laboring man, and was 
looked upon as one of the strongest friends of labor in the House 
of Representatives. = 

During his last term in the House President Wilson, then 
governor of New Jersey, appointed him to a judgeship of the 


court of common pleas of Passaic County. He filled this office 
for about six months, when he again became a candidate for 
public office, and this time for the United States Senate, op- 
posing former United States Senator Smith in the Democratic 
primaries. The primary law in vogue in New Jersey at that 
time was nothing more that a preferential expression on the 
part of the voters, and it was necessary for the candidates to 
be elected by the State legislature. Accordingly, having re- 
ceived a greater number of votes than Senator Smith at the 
general election, and the State legislature being in the control 
of the Democratic Party, Senator Huemes was formally elected 
by the legislature on January 28, 1913. He was the last United 
States Senator from New Jersey to be elected by the State 
legislature. 

Senator Hens was a man of extraordinary physical 
strength. Always the champion of the “ underdog,” he was ever 
willing to do a good turn for a friend and to extend a helping 
hand to the poorest beggar on the street. He was broad minded 
and possessed a multitude of friends. He was typically an 
American, and though he reached the topmost rung of politi- 
cal honors, he always remained “ Bix Hens,“ and he never 
forgot his friends. 

Monetary wealth had no attraction for him and he died a 
poor man. But he left to his family a reputation for honesty, 
integrity, efficiency, and service that will long outwear the 
glitter of gold. 

In his death not only has New Jersey lost a distinguished 
statesman, but the United States has lost an able legislator and 
a loyal, patriotic, and staunch citizen. 


Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, we gather here to-day to 
pay our respect and to express our appreciation and admira» 
tion for one who has gone from amongst us. It is a beautiful 
and time-honored. custom of the American Congress to eulogize 
its Members who have been called to the great beyond, but 
how much more beautiful would it not be if we were to sing 
the praises of our colleagues and tell of their wonderful life 
work if we had the opportunity to do it before they have come 
to the end of life’s journey. 

To-day we come to honor one of New Jersey's adopted sons 
the late Wittram Huaues, senior Senator from the great State 
of New Jersey, a man of singular abilities, a typical American, 
and a distinguished citizen of our State and Nation. 

Nowhere in history can there be found a greater or a more 
realistic exemplification of the opportunities which are offered 
in this glorious country of ours than in the life, character, and 
public services of Senator HUGHES. 

He was born in Ireland and came to America at a very early 
age, possessed of little else than the knowledge that America 
offered wonderful opportunities through her system of govern- 
ment and her institutions, even to the foreign born, provided he 
was willing to swear allegiance to her laws and become a good 
citizen. In addition to this knowledge, Senator HUGHES pos- 
sessed a wonderful store of vitality and ambition and the de- 
sire to forge ahead. , 

Soon after his arrival he accepted humble employment in 
the silk mills of the city of Paterson, in which community he 
always retained a residence. He applied himself to the im- 
provement of his education in the night schools, and when he 
had mastered sufficient knowledge to take up work outside of 
the factory he began his career in the business world. He 
mastered the art of stenography and with this as a stepping- 
stone he became an official court reporter. This seemed to have 
determined for him his life’s work and he took up the study of 
law and was subsequently admitted to the bar. 

Success seemed to follow his ambitions and he soon became 
a political power in his community. His first appearance in 
public life was his election to Congress. He served in the 
House of Representatives for a number of years, and during 
his last term in the House was appointed to a judgeship by the 
then Gov. Wilson. 

By this time he had become recognized as one of the two or 
three real leaders of Democracy in the State of New Jersey, 
and upon the expiration of the term of United States Senator 
Smith Mr. HuGHEs was agreed upon as the choice of the Demo- 
cratic Party leaders, and he opposed Mr. Smith for renomina- 
tion in the primaries. He received the highest number of votes 
and subsequently was elected by the Democratic legislature of 
the State. Direct primaries for the election of United States 
Senators was not the law of the State at that time; it was 
nothing more than a preferential expression. That Senator 
Hvucues had become a real power in Democratic polities at that 
time was evidenced by the fact that he was selected by the 
State leaders and approved by President Wilson to be the pri- 
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mary candidate over Judge Westcott, who nominated President 
Wilson at the Baltimore convention. ; 

All during his public career Senator HvueHEs was recognized 
as a friend of the working class, and he always carried a warm 
spot in his heart for the man who was “ down and out.” 

It was not my good fortune to know Senator Hucues inti- 
mately. We resided in the extreme opposite ends of the State 
and therefore were not thrown in contact with each other. I 
consider this a great personal loss, for since coming to Congress 
I have had an opportunity to know him better and to appre- 
ciate what a genial, whole-souled fellow he was. 

His death is a great loss to the State of New Jersey and to 
the Nation as well. He was loved and respected by the thou- 
sands who knew him, and in return he loved and respected 
them, 

L 
THE LATE SENATOR JAMES, OF KENTUCKY, 


Mr. SHERLEY took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the special 
order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. BARKLEY, by unanimous consent, 

Ordered, That Sunday, February 23, 1919, be set apart for addresses 
upon the life, character, and public services of Hon. OLue M. James, 
late a Senator from the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolu- 
tions, which I send to the Clerk’s desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 603. 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. OLLIE M. 
JAMES, late a Senator of the United States from the State of Kentucky. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in ition of his distin: public career, the 


recogn 
they ag the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand ad- 
journed, 


Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 
Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the family 
of the deceased. 


The resolutions were agreed to. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, of those who 
speak of OLLE James upon this occasion I knew him longer. 
When he was only 13 or 14 years of age he went to Frankfort 
as a page in the Kentucky Legislature, of which body I was 
then a member. Well do I recall him as a rollicking boy, in 
knee pants. There, away from the care of father and the 
watchful solicitude of mother, one might have feared for him 
lest the seeds of vice be sown in his young mind. But, even 
then, all his thoughts, as evidenced by his conversations and 
acts, turned not to youthful frivelities, but to the more serious 
problems of life. Of evenings my room at the hotel was his 
customary place. Many, many times I found him closely en- 
gaged in studying and asking questions full of thought about 
pending legislative measures, although he was but little more 
than in his teens. At that time the opposition to corporate 
greed, which later was developed into real issue by the lamented 
Goebel, found serious public expression in Kentucky. I noticed 
the trend of the thoughts of this mere boy; and, as time went 
by, I saw the development of his mind. Then, after only a few 
years, although not yet a man, I saw his mind and heart in 
their molding. Before he had reached man's full estate I intro- 
duced him to a public audience in the courthouse at Bardstown, 
Ky., the place of my residence, and there heard him make a 
speech which presaged the orator and statesman to which he 
grew. Nearly 25 years later I introduced him for a speech to 
another audience at the same place. On this occasion his well- 
recognized statesmanship and his fame as an orator preceded 
him, and filled the town with people, whose faithful champion 
he ever was. No greater speech has even been made on the 
hustings than was his of that day. Our country was all but in 
the throes of a terrible war with the most powerful, the most 
ambitious, the most savage autocrat that ever came into this 
world in human form. 

Such a word picture of Belgium’s horrors; such a vivid de- 
scription of the destruction of France by the German hordes 
who were then almost at the gates of Paris; such a detail of 
danger to the existence of Great Britain; such a placing before 
the minds of others of the pending menace to our own country 
and the world no man before or since has presented. His audi- 
ence knew real intellectual effort when it came along. Bards- 
town, Ky., where he made that speech, is not the easiest place 
to be found in the world for a speech. Long before Kentucky 
was admitted to the Union she was known as the “Athens of 
the West.” 

There Jesuits, the best educated of educators in the world, found 
their way before the Indian had gone; there in the wilderness 


they erected a great college; there was established the first 
Catholic bishopric east of the Allegheny Mountains, extending 
from New Orleans to Montreal and from the upper Ohio River 
to the Pacific. There hung the paintings of such masters as 
Rubens and Van Dyck, the gifts of Louis Philippe, King of the 
French; there, where Foster composed and set to music the soul- 
stirring strains of “ My Old Kentucky Home”; there, where the 
gifted S. S. Prentice met more than an equal in the renowned 
Ben Hardin; there where John Rowan, ambassador to Italy, 
United States Senator, lawyer, and statesman, had left his im- 
press; there where Charles A. Wickliffe, Cabinet officer and 
profound lawyer, spent his life; there, where William H. 
Grigsby, eminent jurist, set a high standard for expression of 
thought; it was there that OLLIE James made one of the most 
impressive and patriotic speeches of this generation, 

I have heard men speak of OLLIE James having climbed the 


“ladder of fame to almost the topmost rung. OLLIE James never 


had to climb. He simply rose from year to year as occasion 
came for an uncovering of his wonderful gifts. To him nature 
was most prodigal, indeed, in her generosity. He was given 
size that brought attention; a personality most pleasing; a 
voice heavy and strong, yet musical; a manner most engaging 
and prepossessing; always gentle and kind; ever charitable; 
never envious nor detractive; and, still more, an intellectuality 
that challenged the admiration of all. 

In the common acceptation of the word OLLE Janes is dead. 
That of him which was only clay is dead; but as long as 
1 may be able to read his mental achievements will 

ve. 

We are taught that in the beginning God molded a form out 
of clay, a form which became that of man. But, when it had 
been so molded, it was inanimate. It could neither move, speak, 
think, nor in any way acknowledge even its own Creator. 

God leaned over that form of clay and breathed into it, Then 
it arose, endowed with the Heavenly attributes of justice, char- 
ime mercy, and the other qualities so generously given OLLIE 

AMES, 

That form of clay has been given back to earth whence it 
was taken. But those splendid endowments will survive on 
8 While that soul, given of God, has but been taken back 
to 

With the “golden rule“ as the test, his sojourn here was 
most beautiful, indeed. Those who shared his generosity and 
received his charity are countless, while no one can be found 
whom he ever wronged. Such as OLLIE James live always. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, the State of Kentucky has no 
bronze or marble in Statuary Hall, but her sons need no monu- 
ment to perpetuate their fame. We of the Northwest owe to 
the Pioneer State a debt of historical and political magnitude 
that we can never repay. Had it not been for the daring of 
Daniel Boone and David Harrod and George Rogers Clark, 
and men of their kind, the Northwest territory would in all 
probability now be a part of Canada, and we of Michigan and 
Ohio, and Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota would 
be going with the members from Ontario and Manitoba to ses- 
sions of the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa, instead of coming 
to Washington to the Congress of the United States. There is 
no page of our history brighter than the story of the first of 
our bursting buds of empire, the first chapter of the Winning of 
the West. Before the Revolution the sons of Virginia began 
going over the top of the forest-darkened Alleghenies in a 
stream of home builders, whose progress has never stopped. 
God made the North Temperate Zone for the home of the white 
race, and he put Kentucky in the center of it. Forest and 
prairie, river and rock, soil of eternal fertility, dimate mild yet 
bracing, its landscape and its people are pure American, and 
we, the neighbors of Kentucky, are proud of every minute of her 
history. It was the men of Kentucky, headed by George Rogers 
Clark, who waded through miles of icy spring floods, surprised 
and defeated the British forces under Hamilton at Vincennes, 
sent him a prisoner to Virginia, and dealt the death blow to 
British dominion south and west of the Great Lakes. If Ken- 
tucky had done no more than that her place in the history of 
American independence and American development would be 
forever secure. 

But every student of our early days must realize that while 
the Revolution passed the bill, the War of 1812 was a motion to 
reconsider; and it was not until Andrew Jackson and his rifle- 
men from Kentucky and Tennessee mowed down Pakenham and 
his British regulars at New Orleans that the motion to recon-. 
sider was laid on the table. Again all glory to the wild men of 
the blue grass. 

I love to think of the battle of New Orleans, because its 
diplomacy and its shooting were so characteristic of Americans, 
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Pakenham, scorning the backwoods general and disdaining ordi- 
nary courtesy, wrote: 

Jackson, surrender New Orleans! 

Jackson wrote back: 

Pakenham, come and take it, 

Pakenham wrote: 

Jackson, I expect to take my breakfast in New Orleans Sunday 
morning. s 

Jackson responded : : 

Pakenham, if you do, you will take your supper in hell Sunday night. 

And the tradition of all good Kentuckians is that the Kentucky 
riflemen were in the front rank that fired the fatal first volley, 
which blasted Wellington's veterans like chaff in a blaze. That 
was American diplomacy and American shooting, both straight 
and to the point. It was that battle, the ending of the War of 
1812, which made possible the treaty that put the United States 
of America beyond the experimental stage, and made perma- 
nent our dominion from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Because in 
the negotiations about Oregon and Texas later Great Britain 
dealt with a nation she could not fail to respect. 

Meantime from the limestone soil of Kentucky there was 
springing up a race of giants, sons of those long Scotch-Irish- 
men, improving the breed with every generation. In 1808, 16 
years after Kentucky was admitted to the Union, was born a boy 
destined to lead the South in the great Civil War, and a year 
later there saw the light in that State the boy who, as sixteenth 
President of the United States, was to do more than any other 
man to save the Union and live to see our Nation preserved. It 
is a remarkable fact that Jefferson Davis and Abraham Lincoln 
were born within a year of each other in the same State, which 
about half a century later furnished to each Army, the South and 
the North, thousands of its best sons, and which again became, 
as it had been once before, the dark and bloody ground. 

Into this State, with this history, with these inspirations, there 
was born in 1871 the man whose memory we honor to-day; the 
son of a lawyer, who at the age of 20 was admitted to the bar, 
and whose personal qualities brought him almost at once into 
prominence. Other speakers here to-day will give the details of 
his early life. He was chosen a delegate to Democratic national 
conventions for 20 years, beginning, when only 25 years of age, in 
1896, and in 1900, 1904, 1908, 1912, and 1916. He was permanent 
chairman of the conventions of 1912 and 1916. For 10 years he 
was a Member of this House; and beginning March 4, 1913, was 
one of the Senators from his State, an honored Member of the 
illustrious company of great men who have held that office, of 
whom Henry Clay and John G. Carlisle are only two of many 
who might be recalled. 

Perhaps Senator James attained his greatest prominence in 
1912, when he was permanent chairman of the Baltimore na- 
tioned convention, which nominated Woodrow Wilson for his 
first presidential term; and later was chairman of the commit- 
tee that formally notified him of his nomination. In his speech 
as permanent chairman Mr, James said: 

The Civil War is over, and that flag—the brightest, dearest colors 
ever knit together in a banner of the free—waves above a united people, 
where it is loved by every heart and would be defended by every hand. 
And coming from the South as I do, I can say that if Abraham Lincoln 
were alive this night there is not a foot of soil under Dixie's ** upon 
which he might not pitch his tent and pios his head upon a Confed- 
erate soldier’s knee, and sleep in safety there. 

That this is one united country has been shown again, more 
gloriously than anyone could have dreamed seven years ago, by 
the history of the great war since April, 1917. 

Mr. Speaker, for many years the joint sessions of the Senate 
and House were held only once in four years, to count the elec- 
toral votes for President. But in the last six years there have 
been many joint sessions; and every time I see the Members of 
the Senate march into this hall and take their places in the 
front rows reserved for them I think of the power and greatness 
of the States they represent. Why, such has been the increase 
in the efficiency of men in war that if the troops raised from the 
little State of Rhode Island, with their rifles, machine guns, 
and field artillery, could be turned upon the Persian hosts that 
thronged the field of Marathon, there would be no battle, but 
only a massacre of the barbarians. In the small State of Dela- 
ware there was made last year enough of high explosives to have 
destroyed all the armies of all the wars of antiquity. And the 
advance that has been made in methods of destruction has been 
equaled in the arts of construction and production as well. To 
be a Senator now from one of the States of this Union is a 
prouder privilege, a far worthier place in the procession of hu- 
man progress, than to have been any tyrant or monarch of old. 
Our dead friend was chosen by his State to be one of her Sena- 
tors. It is honor enough for any man. 

Mr. Speaker, when one gets to talking about Kentucky, he 
pever knows when to stop. Her pioneers, her warriors, her 
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statesmen are an inspiring topic. The great Speaker of this 
House is one of her illustrious sons. In literature and song, as 
well as in sterner things, Kentucky has an immortal place. Who 
does not love Stephen C. Foster's “ Old Kentucky Home” and 
„Way Down Upon the Suwanee River“? 

It was Kentucky’s heroes in the Mexican War who called forth 
from Theodore O'Hara, one of her own people, what is probably 
the most perfect memorial poem ever written in any language, 
and which will be repeated over soldiers’ graves as long as the 
English language is spoken. And with that immortal poem I 
close this eulogy: 

THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD. 


The muffled drum's sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo; 

No more on life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fellen few. 

On fame's eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead. 


No rumor of the foe’s advance 
Now swells upon the wind; 
No troubled thought at midnight haunts 
Of loved ones left behind ; 
No vision of the morrow's strife 
The warrior's dream alarms ; 
No braying horn nor screaming fife 
At dawn shall call to arms. 


Their shivered swords are red with rust; 
Their plumed heads are bowed ; 

Their haughty banner, trailed in dust, 
Is now their martial shroud. 

And plenteous funeral tears have washed 
The red stains from each brow, 

And the proud forms, by battle gashed, 
Are free from anguish now. 


The neighing troop, the flashing blade, 
The bugle's stirring blast, 

The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout are past ; 

Nor war's wild note, nor glory's peal, 
Shall thrill with fierce delight 

Those breasts that never more may feel 
The rapture of the fight. 


Like the fierce northern hurricane 
That sweeps his great plateau, 

Flushed with the triumph yet to gain, 
Came down the serried foe. 

Who heard the thunder of the fray 
Break o'er the field beneath, 

Knew well the watchword of that day 
Was victory or death.“ 


Long had the doubtful conflict raged 
O'er all that stricken plain, 

For never fiercer fight had waged 
The vengeful blood of spats i 

And still the storm of battle blew, 
Still swelled the gory tide. 

Not long, our stout old chieftain knew, 
Such odds his strength could bide. 


"Twas in that hour his stern command 
Called to a martyr's grave 

The flower of his beloved land, 
The Nation's ag to save. 

By rivers of their fathers’ gore 
His first-born laurels grew, 

And well he deemed the sons would pour 
Their lives for glory, too. 


Full many a norther's breath has swept 
O'er Angostura’s plain, 

And long the pitying sky has wept 
Above its moldered slain 

The rayen’s scream, or eagle's flight, 
Or shepherd's pensie lay, 

Alone awakes each sullen height 
That frowned o'er that dread fray. 


Sons of the dark and bloody ground, 

- Ye must not slumber there, 

Where stranger steps and tongues resound 
Along the heedless air. 

Your own proud land's heroic soll 
Shall be your fitter ve; 

She claim's from war his richest spoil— 
The ashes of her brave. 


Thus ‘neath their parent turf they rest, 
Far from the gory field, 

Borne to a Spartan mother’s breast 
On many a bloody shield; 

The sunshine of their native sky 
Smiles sadly on them here, 

And kindred eyes and hearts watch by 
The heroes’ seputcher. 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 
Dear as the blood ye gave; 

No impious footstep here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave; 

Nor shall your story be forgot, 
While fame her record keeps, 

Or honor points the hallowed spot 
Where valor proudly sleeps. 
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Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless stone 
In deathless song shall tell, 

When many a vanished age hath flown, 
The story how ye fell; 

Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter's blight 
Nor time’s remorseless doom, 

Shall dim one ray of glory’s light 
That gilds your deathless tomb. 


Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, the great sovereign State of Ken- 
tucky has been represented in the Senate of the United States 
by forty-four of her citizens, OLLE M. Jans being the forty- 
second Senator. To John J. Crittenden belongs the honor of 
the longest years of service, he having served 18 years. Joseph 
C. S. Blackburn served 17 years and Henry Clay served 15 years. 
The remarkable part of the senatorial history is that the serv- 
ice of two of the ablest statesmen, Henry Clay and John J. 
Crittenden, extended over the same period of years but not at 
the same time. It was 44 years from the time each entered the 
Senate until his last term expired. Eight of these men so hon- 
ored served less than one year, and one was expelled. 

Oli M. James was born in Crittenden County, Ky., on July 
27, 1871. From the beginning his career was notable though 
humble, and with only the education that he acquired from the 
common and academie schools of his county he rose in a very 
short period of time from a page in the Kentucky House of 
Representatives to the highest position in the gift of the people 
of his native State, and this he accomplished without the means 
of a political machine but with the confidence of the people. 

He was a firm believer in the principles of the Democratic 
Party in its best and broadest definition. He always believed 
and declared in the supremacy of the people. When at the age 
of 25 he was elected a delegate to the Democratic convention in 
Chicago which nominated Mr. Bryan and afterwards cam- 
paigned for the nominee, his devoted friend and admirer, in 
many of the States. He was a delegate from the State at large 
to the Democratic convention held in Kansas City in 1900, to 
the St. Louis convention in 1904, the Denver convention in 
1908, to the Baltimore convention in 1912, and to the St. Louis 
convention in 1916. At the conventions of 1900, 1904, and 1908 
he was elected chairman of his State delegation. He was de- 
feated for the chairmanship of his State delegation in 1912, 
but was elected permanent chairman of the national convention 
a month later, which was a higher honor and one sought by 
many of the able men of the party. His fairness and ability 
was so demonstrated that at the convention of 1916 the Presi- 
dent insisted that he be made the permanent chairman of the 
convention, which was done by acclamation, and which conven- 
tion renominated Mr. Wilson for his second term. 

Well do some of us remember the happenings of the State con- 
vention held in Louisville in June, 1912, when Senator JAMES 
resorted to the unusual. He made one of his able speeches, and 
concluded by placing himself in nomination for the chairman- 
ship of the convention. He was defeated in this ambition, and it 
was with great regret that some of us were compelled, for the 
sake of party organization, to cast our vote against the beloved 
Senator. However, though defeated for the chairmanship of his 
State convention, he was chosen a delegete to the national con- 
vention at Baltimore, and it was here that he was elected by ac- 
clamation permanent chairman of the great convention which 
.gave to the people Woodrow Wilson. James was one of the 
leaders of Speaker CHaur CLank for the Democratic nomina- 
tion in Baltimore in 1912, but after his candidate was defeated 
he supported the nominee of his party, and was at once the 
leader and spokesman of Mr. Wilson, and soon became the mouth- 
piece of the present administration in the Senate of the United 
States. His last speech made in the Senate, a little more than a 
year ago, was a masterpiece in defense of the President and his 
policies in the conduct of the war. 

OLLE James rendered more distinguished service to the party 
which he loved and gave more time to the success of his party 
in the State and Nation than any other public man during our 
time. He took a leading part in the last six Democratic conven- 
tions, was the foremost man to enunciate the principles of the 
party, and with his towering figure and wonderful voice was 
seen and heard in a majority of the States of the Union during 
the campaigns, both State and national, during the past 25 years. 

He was elected to each Congress from the Fifty-eighth to the 
Sixty-second, inclusive, and left the House to enter the Senate, 
where many of his friends predicted that he would be when the 
death angel called him to his final reward. He was a conscien- 
tions legislator of the Congress, a powerful debater, and one who 
possessed the oratorical ability to meet any speaker of his day. 
He was a giant in physique and possessed a striking personality, 
always attracting attention no matter what the gathering. At 
all Democratic meetings in the State and Nation he was one of 
the most prominent figures and wielded a powerful influence. 


The public knew Orr James as an orator and statesman. As 
a speaker in a political campaign he had no superior, and but a 
very few equals. No person in public life of the age of OLLIE 
JAmeEs, in Kentucky or elsewhere, has ever contributed to the 
history of his State a more distinguished career, not haying 
reached the age of 50. He had served five terms in the House 
of Representatives and had been chairman of two Democratic 
national conventions and was rounding out a term in the United 
States Senate and renominated by a tremendous majority for a 
second term, receiving the indorsement of the people as no other 
candidate ever received in Kentucky, and this renomination 
was honored him while he was near the end of his career and 
on his death bed in the hospital in Baltimore. 

His attention to his duty, his fidelity to his trusts, his ability 
and his integrity made a deep and lasting impression upon those 
he served, and the announcement of his passing away brought 
from the people throughout the entire country the deepest regret 
and expressions of heartfelt sympathy such as has been rendered 
to but few who preceded him to the great beyond. 

No one of his acquaintances could accuse the Senator of being 
a politician; so far as I knew, he made no attempt to build for 
himself a political organization, always relying upon the people, 
and his faith was never misplaced. He was a power in the 
Democratic Party and used his influence freely and ably in all 
the campaigns. However, his purpose was solely for the good 
of the party he loved and of the policies for which it stood and 
in which he was a firm believer. 

Senator James passed away at Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
Baltimore on the morning of the 28th of last August, where he 
had made a brave and hard fight against a disease that had 
claimed him as one of its victims, and only surrendered when 
his feeble nature was overcome by the inevitable. The familiar 
figure of Kentucky’s Democratic giant will for many years be 
missed among those who loved the party and the people and 
until another is found who can take his place in the hearts of 
those who love what the poor man is entitled. 

To be admired is an honor which many public men experience, 
but to be loved and admired by nearly all of one’s acquaintances 
is an honor and distinction that but few men attain. Our friend 
was one of the rare creatures of God who could claim this 
distinction. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
life of a conspicuously able and faithful public servant is an 
inspiration and help to the youth of the country and a blessing 
to his race. The most interesting and helpful history is that 
which tells the story of success achieved in spite of the hard- 
ships and hindrances born of ill fortune. The greatest intellects 
and benefactors of the race have come from the moderately 
well-to-do and from the ranks of the world’s struggling poor. 
These, by their example, inspire and encourage those who pur- 
pose in their hearts to succeed in spite af adverse circumstances. 

The House of Representatives is assembled to-day to pay a 
tribute of love and reverence to the memory of a truly gréat 
American, born in Kentucky amidst the hardships and priva- 
tions of the reconstruction period that followed the War be- 
tween the States. His parents were poor in the things that 
make up the sum of this world’s goods. His father was a Union 
soldier and his mother had four brothers in the Confederate 
Army. At the end of the war his father, like many other sol- 
diers on both sides, had to start life over again amidst hard 
and trying circumstances. 

OLLIE JAMES as a boy worked upon the farm and cut wood- 
and made fires and did other work about the home. During 
spare time he worked for neighbors needing help, making a little 
money whenever he could. He told me of one of his first 
experiences, that of carrying brick up a ladder to the workmen 
on a building for 10 cents a day. He was appointed to the posi- 
tion of page in the Kentucky Legislature when a youth of 14. 
He was educated in the common schools of Crittenden County 
and the high school at Marion. He studied law with his father, 
who had become a splendid lawyer, and was admitted to the 
bar when 20 years old. It was not long until he was recognized 
as one of the ablest and best young lawyers in Kentucky, Older 
lawyers who knew him in those days told me that he acquainted 
himself with the law and with every detail of his case and pre- 
sented it to court and jury in such masterful fashion that he 
soon became one of if not the greatest trial lawyers in the State. 

Orre Aus was born for public service. When 29 years old 
he was elected chairman of the Democratic State convention of 
Kentucky, and every four years, from 1896 to 1916, he was 
elected a delegate from the State at large to the national Demo- 
cratie convention. In 1912 he was elected chairman of the 
national Democratic convention at Baltimore, and he presided 
over its deliberations when Woodrow Wilson was nominated to 
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the office of President. His speech before the convention at 
Baltimore had so thrilled and electrified the delegates and the 
country that in 1916 he was the unanimous choice of the Presi- 
dent, the national Democratic committee, and the delegates to 
the national convention, and when the convention assembled at 
St. Louis he was made its chairman by unanimous vote. His 
speech on that occasion was the greatest treat and triumph in 
American oratory that I have ever witnessed. His speech there 
was even greater than his great speech at Baltimore. When he 
left the convention at St. Louis, the idol of Democrats from 
every section, he was acclaimed by all who heard him as the 
greatest orator in America. Delegates from all over the coun- 
try told him at St. Louis that he was their choice for President 
in 1920, and if he had lived I believe that he would have been 
nominated and elected. 

From his youth he cherished the ambition to be a Member of 
Congress, and when 31 years old he was unanimously elected to 
the House of Representatives from the largest Democratic dis- 
trict in Kentucky. When I came to Congress in 1904 he was 
serving the last half of his first term. Mr. Speaker, the first 
time that I ever heard him speak in the House I was drawn to 
him and wonderfully fascinated by his frank manner, his splen- 
did argument, and pleasing eloquence. Before he had served 
three terms in the House he had become a leader, a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee, and the ablest and most pow- 
erful debater on either side. He was magnetic, courageous, 
brilliant, and fascinatingly eloquent, and in his service of 16 
years in the House and Senate he was the able and faithful 
friend of the masses and was always the champion of fair and 
honest government. The people—the plain people, as Lincoln 
used to call them—never had a better friend in Congress than 
OLLE James. He wanted to see everybody have a fair chance 
in the struggle of life, and no man in my day has done more to 
bring justice, prosperity, and happiness to the great masses of 
our people than this big-hearted and brilliant son of Kentucky. 
At the age of 41 he was elected to the United States Senate 
from the great State of Kentucky—a State that points with 
pride to her illustrious Senators, Clay, Bibb, Crittenden, Beck, 
Carlisle, and Blackburn—great men, all of them, but none 
greater than he. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that Kentucky 
ever elected a United States Senator so greatly esteemed and 
dearly loved by the people of all classes as was her big, brave, 
and brilliant son, OLLIE James. He loved Kentucky. Every 
throb of his big heart beat loyal to her. He recounted with 
pride her loves, traditions, and patriotic incidents and illus- 
trated in his own great life and character the magnificent and 
enduring qualities of her people. 

In the debates in the House and in his speeches on the hust- 
ings he had already made a national reputation, and when he 
took his seat in the Senate Kentucky had in him the ablest and 
most popular Democrat in that distinguished body. During the 
first year of his service in the Senate he became the mouthpiece 
of the Wilson administration, and from that time on until 
stricken down with illness the President leaned on his strong 
arm for support. 

In February, 1918, when German propaganda was rampant in 
our country and thoughtless critics in high places were attack- 
ing and belittling our Military Establishment, Senator JAMES 
arose and in a brilliant and powerful speech arraigned a Sena- 
tor in terrific fashion for certain unwarranted criticisms that 
he had made. It was a great speech—his last speech—and 
made in support of the administration and in the interest of 
his country and humanity. He silenced the thoughtless critics, 
and from that day on till the end of the war no one else over 
there dared to attack the country or the country’s program for 
the prosecution of the war. For 16 years he had been the pride 
and idol of the Democrats of Kentucky, and at the time of his 
death he was the pride and idol of the democracy of America. 
His great qualities of mind and heart made him the ideal pub- 
lic servant and won for him the admiration and love of the 
American people. Like Lincoln, he sympathized with the poor 
and unfortunate, and, like Clay, he pleaded their cause on the 
hustings in the House and Senate of the United States. In 
presenting the doctrine of his party of equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none, I have seen him sway the multitude 
by the power of his great eloquence and convincing logic. I 
have seen the House and Senate thrilled and stirred by his 
wonderful speech, and I have seen President Wilson sit pleased 
and charmed under the spell of his mighty eloquence. His 
speeches reflected the splendid genius and brilliancy of his 
big brain and the sympathy and love of his big, brave heart. In 
the stormy days of 1910 and 1912 no one man contributed quite 
so much as he toward electing a Democratic House and Senate 
and a Democratic President. He was in deed and in truth a 


great leader of men and a man of the people, one that th 
loved, honored, and trusted. He was the friend of every ations 
man and the foe of every crook. He loved his country and 
gave the best years of his life to her service. He was a terror 
to those who would use public office to pillage and plunder the 
people. His ideal government is found in these words that he 
used to quote from Christy’s proverbs: That is the best gov- 
ernment in which an injury to one is the concern of all.” In 
his ideal government the welfare of the citizen is the highest 
concern of all. He fought governmental favoritism and special 
privilege, and to the day of his death contributed to good gov- 
ernment and the welfare of our people, In pleading for the 
perpetuity of the Republic, he said: “ The Government must be 
so fair and square and just to all its people that every heart 
will love it and every hand defend it.” I never knew a man 
with a keener sense of justice or one who would do and dare 
more to see justice done in all the walks of life. Mirabeau 
rendered signal service to his country when in the French 
assembly. He defied a proud and haughty nobility and de- 
nounced a powerful and unscrupulous clergy, and with the 
battle-ax of truth broke down the idols that corruption had 
erected in the temple of liberty. In 1910, when the agents of 
special privilege infested the Capitol and a Cabinet officer was 
aiding predatory interests in robbing the Government of its 
coal lands in the West, OLLIE JAmes preached a crusade against 
the evil and with the battle-ax of truth drove Ballinger from 
the Cabinet, prevented the plunder of the Government's coal 
fields, and prepared the way for the coming of Woodrow Wilson 
and the regeneration of the Federal Government. He helped 
to frame and pass the great constructive measures that now 
adorn the statutes of our country and bless and benefit the 
American people. 

When the war with Germany threatened and his country 
called this brilliant son of Kentucky was at the forefront, with 
head erect and the light of perfect loyalty upon his face—a 100 
per cent American, He was for his country in heart, mind, and 
purpose. His last speech in the Senate was in defense of Ameri- 
canism and in behalf of human liberty. In that great speech 
he predicted the overthrow of Germany and the triumph of 
American arms. He said that our troops would return vic- 
torious and amidst the applause of a happy Nation march in 
triumph down Pennsylvania Avenue. The war ended as he 
said it would, and our brave boys are going to march down 
Pennsylvania Avenue, as he predicted. The pity is that he 
could not live to witness the victory achieved, the home-coming 
of our boys, and the triumphant march of the American Army, 
But he has passed from the scene of a busy, brilliant life. He 
lived up to the full measure of duty and destiny, and at the 
noontime of life, in the midst of an active, successful, and useful 
career, he fell asleep, with the blessings and benedictions of the 
Nation upon him. He was an able, courageous, and conscien- 
tious public servant. He devoted his whole time and attention 
to the duties of his high office. The prosperity and happiness of 
Kentucky and America constituted the great end and aim of his 
public career, and no man in my knowledge has contributed more 
to the strength and glory of his State and Nation than he did 
during his service in the American Congress. Besides being a 
great patriot, a great Democrat, and a great orator and states- 
man, he was à commanding figure, a unique and picturesque 
character. 

He was a man of great personal magnetism and was wonder- 
fully blessed with a fine sense of humor. All in all, I have never 
known a more attractive and pleasing personality or a better, 
braver man. There was nothing mean nor little in his life. 
He was the essence of sincerity and the soul of honor. Truly 
can it be said of him, to know him was to love him. His big 
heart was a veritable treasure house of the noblest traits and 
sentiments of the human heart. He was an optimist and always 
looked upon the bright side of life. To him every cloud had 
a silver lining. He was of a genial and happy disposition. 
Life was beautiful to him. He loved it and enjoyed it to the 
full. s 

He possessed a big, generous, and sympathetic heart, ‘and no 
one in distress ever called on him in vain. If all those for whom 
he has done some act of kindness since he has been in public life 
in Washington could speak to-day, a multitude of witnesses 
would rise up and bear testimony to the generosity and goodness 
of his big and loving heart. N 

Three years ago on Christmas eve, late in the afternoon, he 
walked down Pennsylvania Avenue. Close up by a show window 
where “Santa Claus” and Christmas toys of every kind were 
displayed were three little boys whose dress and general appear- 
ance told the story of their poor surroundings. The Senator 
from Kentucky stopped and for a moment looked on with keen 
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interest as the three little boys talked about “Sandy Claus” 
and the toys in the window. 

He could remain silent no longer. The memory of Christmas 
eve in his boyhood days came vividly back to him, and he 
said, “ Boys, old ‘Santa Claus’ will be coming to see you to- 
night, will he not?” They looked up quickly and shook their 
heads. He then said,“ Do you see anything in the window that 
you would like to have?” And they all answered quickly and 
with enthusiasm, “ Yes, sir.’ And he said, “ Well, let us go in 
and see what they have got.” They followed, and their little 
faces were wreathed with smiles of perfect joy. He told them 
to select the toys that they wanted. They did so, and thanked 
him from the depths of their grateful, happy hearts, and then 
went running home. 

This is only one of the many kindly and beautiful things that 
this big and noble hearted man did in his day. He loved and 
honored his father and mother and was warmly devoted to his 
brother and sisters. For 14 years of happy, uninterrupted 
friendship I shared his love and blessed comradeship, and he 
was by most intimate and best-loved friend. During the fatal 
illness that took him away I visited him at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital in Baltimore twice a week as long as the physicians 
would permit anyone to visit him. He was cheerful and brave 
to the last. The summons came in August, 1918, and Kentucky's 
big, brave son fell asleep as sweetly and as peacefully as a little 
babe in its mother's arms. His devoted brother Edgar had 
watched with him and ministered to him till the end came. Mr. 
Speaker, during his long illness the constant and tender de- 
votion and watchful care of his loying wife was one of the most 
beautiful and sublime things that I have ever witnessed. She 
who had been the pride and idol of his heart, his inspiration and 
joy in health, and had made his home and life supremely happy 
was now his good angel, keeping vigil at his bedside, speaking 
words of cheer, praying for his recovery, and blessing him with 
her love. Happy pair! God never blessed a woman with a 
better husband or a husband with a better wife, and I know that 
up yonder, where God's angels’ faces smile, she will see again 
this princely man that she has loved long since but lost awhile. 

Mr. Speaker, the Bible tells us that in the midst of life we 
are in death, and this is true. The finger of the destroying 
angel is at every latchstring. His foot tracks are in every path.” 

I have seen a rosebud in its freshness and beauty bursting 
into bloom, Then in all its beauty and glory I have seen the 
full-blown rose basking in the sun and filling the air with its 
fragrance. And just as I was praising its beauty and enjoying 
its perfume a gust of wind came. I looked again and the rose 
was gone, I have seen the meadow, the field, and wood, with 
carpet of green and buds and blossoms and leafy foliage, stripped 
of their beauty and verdure in a single night. And I said the 
rose is like the charm and glory of a beautiful life—just as we 
bask in its sunshine and are happiest in its presence, death calls 
and the adored one is gone. The buds and blossoms and leafy 
foliage that bless and adorn the earth every year are like youth, 
middle life, and old age. Once a year nature sends the frost 
god to call the buds and blossoms and leaves back to mother 
earth, and every year death invades the ranks of our friends 
and loved ones, and from the plains of youth, middle life, and 
old age God calls His children home. There are broken links 
in the chain of every family circle, and death has placed crépe 
on the doorpost of every home. No one escapes his sad visita- 
tion. The old and the young, the high and the low, the rich 
and the poor must all pass muster at the portals of death. Is 
death the end of our earthly joys and the final end of us, or 
is it God’s gateway through which we pass into another state 
of existence, where, freed from the ills of the flesh, we shall 
enter upon the joys of the life eternal. Is death a thing to be 
dreaded? Is it the enemy of mankind, or is it as Plutarch said, 
„God's greatest gift to man“? At the entrance upon the jour- 
ney of life is the glorious awakening at the luminous dawn. 
At the other end is the sunset and the gloaming, where twilight 
deepens into darkness and we sleep through the night of transi- 
tion. Death is but the castle at the end of the road, where we 
pause for a moment to shake off the raiment of the mortal and 
put on the robes of immortality. In the time that is to come 
we shall know and understand. 

Oh, blindness to the future kindly given, 
That each may fill the circle marked by heaven. 

I believe in the resurrection of the dead, as he did, and in the 
life beyond the grave. My friend OLLE JAmes is not dead. He 
has passed into the higher life, and we shall meet again. He 
was a distinct blessing to his day and generation, and the world 
is better and brighter because he has lived. America has lost 
one of her ablest and most faithful sons. Peace to his ashes. 
God rest his great soul. 


Mr. KINCHELOE, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House 
of Representatives, when the immortal spirit of OLLIE JAMES, 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital the latter part of August, 1918, 
winged its fight back to the God who gave it, one of the most 
brilliant stars that ever shed its luster upon the intellectual 
firmament of Kentucky went out. 

Prodigious of stature, endowed with a brilliant mind, unex- 
celled oratorical powers, and a magnificent voice, he, like Saul, 
towered above his brethren. 

He was born in Crittenden County, Ky., maintained his resi- 
dence there through life, and his remains were interred be- 
neath a wilderness of flowers in the beautiful little cemetery in 
the suburbs of Marion. 

He was admitted to the bar in early manhood and practiced 
law extensively for many years, -participating in some of the 
most important and sensational cases ever tried in Kentucky, 
notable among which was the celebrated contest case of Gov. 
William Goebel for governor of the State of Kentucky. 

When a mere youth he became interested in politics and arose 
with unparalleled rapidity to distinction in the councils of his 
party by the force of his own genius. He was always a partisan 
Democrat, believing in the cardinal principles of the Democratic 
Party, but at the same time he was always fair and courteous 
to a political adversary. 

He was a delegate to the Democratic national convention in 
1896 and a delegate from the State at large from Kentucky to 
every Democratic national convention since that time. He Was 
elected permanent chairman of the Democratic national conven- 
tion in 1912 at Baltimore, which nominated Woodrow Wilson for 
President, and was unanimously elected again permanent chair- 
man of the Democratic national convention at St. Louis in 1916, 
which renominated President Wilson, and was selected by both 
of the conventions to deliver the speeches of notification of his 
nomination and renomination. These two honors which came 
to him are without a parallel in the political history of this Re- 
public. The speeches which he made at those two conventions 
are political masterpieces and electrified and aroused the dele- 
gates of both conventions, 

At the age of 31, in 1901, he was elected a Member of Con- 
gress from the first congressional district of Kentucky, and 
served in this capacity for 10 years. He arose to prominence 
almost immediately after beginning his service, was for several 
years a member of the Ways and Means Committee, and was 
one of the ablest leaders on the Democratic side. 

In a State-wide primary in July, 1911, he was nominated by 
the Democratic Party of Kentucky for United States Senator, 
and was elected by the Kentucky Legislature to this exalted. 
position the following January. Like in the House, he arose im- 
mediately to distinction in the Federal Senate. No Senator was 
more in the confidence of our great President than he, and the 
President had no more able champion and defender of his ad- 
ministration than OLLIE JAMES. 

It was my good fortune to know OLLIE James intimately, hav- 
ing lived within half a square of him here in Washington ever 
since I have been in Congress. Every impulse of his being was 
in sympathy with struggling humanity. He had a heart that 
was capacitated for an ocean of human love and for human 
sympathy as boundless as the fathomless depth of space. His 
motto always was that the helpless are the ones that need help, 
and he was continually exerting his best endeavors to alleviate 
the sufferings of those who needed it. I never knew a public 
Servant more diligent, proficient, and faithful in serving his 
constituents. Every constituent, however humble, could always 
get an audience with him, and his plea was patiently heard. He 
not only rendered service to those who needed it, but he did it 
in a quiet and unassuming way and without the blare of trum- 
pets. As an evidence of his sympathy for those in distress, the 
following incident occurred here in Washington. It was never 
told by Senator James, but by his secretary, Mr. Vernon Rich- 
ardson, who witnessed it. About three years ago Mrs. James 
visited her good friends Mr. and Mrs, Post Wheeler, at Tokyo, 
Japan. On one Sunday morning she was to meet them in Phila- 
delphia to start on their trip, and Senator James accompanied 
her as far as Philadelphia on that day. When they arrived at 
the Union Station here in Washington he saw a lady in mourn- 
ing sitting in the depot sobbing and apparently in distress. He 
approached her and asked her the trouble. She replied that she 
had recently lost her husband, and that she was just returning 
from Lynchburg, Va, where she buried her only daughter, on 
her way to her home at Jersey City, and on arriving at the sta- 
tion she had lost the balance of her ticket to Jersey City and 
her pocketbook containing $6, which was the last cent she had. 
Senator James, without telling anyone, went to the ticket agent 
and bought her a ticket to Jersey City and gave it to her, to- 
gether with a $10 bill. When he did this the good woman asked 
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him who it was that was bestowing this great favor upon her 
and he replied as he bade her good-by, “ It is just a sympathetic 
friend,” and the good woman never knew who it was. 

No man was ever more strongly attached to his friends. It 
was well known, not only in Washington but throughout the 
country, that he and my good friend Congressman J. THOMAS 
Hertin, of Alabama, were not only devoted to each other but 
were at times inseparable. Miss Julia O’Donaghue, of Phila- 
delphia, a sister of Mrs. Nancy Doyle, of Washington, who is 
a very dear friend of Mrs. James, expressed very aptly the 
devotion of Senator James and Congressman HeEFLIN in the 
beautiful poem which she wrote, entitled, “My Comrade,” and 
ee it to the memory of Senator James, which poem is as 

ollows: 


Last night, as in a 
I paced in silent an 
Bemoaning my friend OLLIE ; he that fought 

To conquer the inevitable doom 

‘That waits on man ; he, the proud statesman, bold, 
And of gigantic structure, tow’ring height, 

Cut off ere his bright gems of thought were told 
To man from that rare intellect of might; 
Dismember’d in the zenith of his prime 

And at a crisis when his word might sway 

The hand of tyranny, dissolving crime, 

The grief in fields of wretchedness allay. 

I asked why death should claim him for its own 
And chill a heart all generous and true. 

Thus, while I catechized the great unknown, 

A spirit presence closely to me drew, 

I shudder'd not, but wept with joy. "Twas he. 
We met; ah, not in fear but ecstasy. 


Then, slowly, and with deep and res'nant tone, 

He spoke: “ My Comrade, you whom I have known— 
Friend of all friends—oh, do not for me grieve. 
Draw near and hearken to me and believe. 

Death cut the branches of a withered tree 

That it might bloom in immortality. 

When I embark’d from out my shattered urn, 

I ed one great request, that I return 

To clasp your d and . 1 one word with you. 
My time is brief; my words, they must be few. 
There is not a dissev'rance of true souls, 
Each renders unto each the love it holds. 
Great is my love for you, dear Comrade. 
That In th’ celestial regions of the just 
My spirit feels your invocation sent 

For justice and your country’s betterment. 
Submerg’d in darkness are the pow'rs of state, 
Soon shall His hand—the just Potentate— 
Quell the grave madness t o’ershadows earth. 
All shall be changed, as in the bow’r of mirth 
Man shall abide with man in faith and peace, 
Wars amid tilence forever cease. 

I can not tell thee more. I must away. 

Adieu! The spirit mandate I gt 

When next we meet—ash, not in life's abyss— 
We'll quaff the chalice of eternal bliss. 


This beautiful poem aptly expresses the fidelity of this great 
man, not only to Tox Herr, but to all of his legion of friends. 

I was at his bedside several times in the beginning of his last 
illness and saw him at the hospital in Baltimore shortly before 
the end. He suffered intensely, but was always cheerful and 
faced the inevitable in the same spirit in which he faced the 
problems of life, coolly and bravely. 

He was one of the most epideictic and panegyric orators of his. 
time. On the political hustings he could arouse the enthusiasm 
of his audiences as no other man. He was one of the ablest cham- 
pions of the principles of the Democratic Party that this Nation 
had. Struggling humanity never had a more devoted and com- 
petent leader. 

1 have often thought since his death that his old father, 
stooped with the load of years and bending under the burden of 
sorrow and grief, should take some consolation in the fact that 
his life was spared long enough to see his boy reach the exalted 
position in life which he did. The pages of Kentucky and Ameri- 
can history will be made brighter by the endeavors of OLLIE 
JAMES. 

I shall cherish his memory and the intimate associations with 
him in the sentiment of the poet, when he said: 

ith such memories fill 
Hr "a vant — ot aia have long been TEETE 
You may shatter, you may break, the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still. 

His life was a benediction to all of those who were fortunate 
enough to possess his friendship and enjoy his association. 


ulcher of thought 
h my lone room, 


Trust 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky took the chair as Speaker pro 
tempore. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, OLLI JAMES was a great Amer- 


ican. His name is known from ocean to ocean. .He was a great 
Democrat; but while a great Democrat and advocating Demo- 
cratic policies, he was still a greater American. His political 
beliefs were based on fundamentals, but his Americanism was 


based on the heart that believed that no men in all the world 
were such friends to humanity as is afforded here. 

It was my privilege to know Senator James long before he 
dreamed of becoming a Senator. We came here together, I think, 
and served together during his service in the House. : 

Notice that OLLE James was going to speak always brought 


an audience to the floor. Sometimes—in fact, frequently—it 
happens that notice that a certain Member is going to speak 
clears the House of all but those who are ashamed to go, but 
Oxim JAMES was always an attraction as an orator. He was 
clean of habit; he had a logical mind; he was a good speaker, 
a profound reasoner, and he had the ability to express his 
thoughts more forcibly than any other man with whom I have 
associated during my term in this House. 

He was physically and mentally great. His mentality was 
not less great than his physical powers. He was a man of 
simple habits. His treatment of all questions was frank, He 
was truthful in his dealings with men. His integrity was well 
understood everywhere. He had a model character, of which 
everyone who knew him was proud. He lived a life that every- 
one could afford to emulate. He had a great record as a public 
servant. That record will stand in history for all time to come. 
It will be an inspiration in the future for those who are to act 
upon questions similar to those involved in the activities that 
Senator Jaares was called upon to indulge in. 

Senator James was a true lover of America and her institu- 
tions. He was devoted to everything that bore the name 
“America.” He believed that the word “American” should mean 
more as the result of our participation in this war than it ever 
had before. He wanted to see the American flag respected in 
every land and upon every sea, and he wanted America to give 
all she had and all that she was to preserve her honor. He 
wanted the institutions of America to be preserved and pro- 
tected. He wanted them handed down without stain to the 
generations that are to people this continent in the ages to come, 
He believed in the kind of patriotism that loves the country; 
that is loyal to the well-being of the country. He believed that’ 
patriotism should be as strong as the love of a son for a mother ; 
that we should make any sacrifice for the Nation that gave us 
birth and which we have the honor to serve without hope of 
reward. His was a public life devoted to America’s cause. His 
life was inspired by a desire to do the thing that would best pro- 
mote the welfare of our country and our people. He was not 
only willing to have the country make any sacrifice to that end, 
but was willing to make any sacrifice himself for his country. 
I have always had the greatest admiration for the Americanism 
of Senator JAams as exemplified in word and deed. 

No man in the history of my experience was better qualified 
to express his beliefs in the spoken language than was Oxim 
James. No audience could listen to him without being con- 
vinced of his sincerity. No audience could sit at the feet of 
such an orator without being inspired by his eloquence, 

Orr James, like other boys who started without hope of 
success, is but another evidence that America is the land of 
opportunity ; that here, and here alone, such a thing as the suc- 
cess achieved by OLLIE James and men of his ability and elo- 
quence could be possible, because here alone the people rule. Here 
the power comes up from the people to the State, and while 
the people elect men to office for a temporary period and give 
them power, the people themselves always remain the governing 
authority, and it is because men rise from poverty and obscurity 
and can understand the trend of the thought of the people with 
whom they associate that they reach the high places in the life 
of our Government. In no other land can such a thing be pos- 
sible, because in other lands the rights of the people heretofore 
have come down from the State to the people. OLLIE Janes 
realized that in other lands they depend upon the sword and the 
eannon for the maintenance of the government, while here in 
America he realized full well, and practiced what he realized, 
that our Government is maintained by the citizen’s respect for 
the law. Orie Jawes was not only a good lawmaker, but he 
understood how these laws should be enforced. He understood 
that laws should not be oppressive. He knew how to sympathize 
with the common mass. His mind met the mind of the common 
man. 

He was a great man. He was simple, as all great men are. 
It is only the man who thinks himself great and refuses to come 
in contact with the masses, lest they might understand that he is 
not so, who fails to understand the masses. OLLIE JAMES was 
not one of these. He understood them as few men do. His 
record, his life, the words that he had uttered, will live to inspire 
those who are yet to follow. Iam proud to have known him, to 
have understood him, to have been permitted to associate with 


him, to have loved him, as I did, for his integrity of purpose, for 


his honesty, for his high character, for bis Americanism, for 
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his devotion to his country's cause, for his unselfishness, for his 
sacrifice in behalf of others. 

I believe, too, that this is not the end of life; that we are yet to 
meet in another place. I believe that when the soul is separated 
from the clay of the body it moves onward to perform other and 
more important functions, and that we who have been proud in 
days gone by to have associated with OLLIE James and to have 
participated with him in the work of government will meet 
again to separate no more, forever. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
Kentucky has always been a State made up of men of marked 
characteristics. Their faults and their virtues are obvious, out- 
standing, and of their virtues the greatest lies in their indi- 
viduality, an individuality that makes them act from a free, 
untrammeled standpoint, and as a result Kentucky has been 
the forum ever since it was a part of this great Union, a forum 
for the settlement of the great issues that have vexed the people 
of this Nation. And it is a forum where they settle issues in a 
forensic way. There are fought out before the people the issues 
of the day and of the time. Flowing from this habit, during 
Kentucky's entire history there have always arisen great lead- 
ers, great orators, but, even more than orators, great debaters, 
men who were able to present their view of those questions. 

For 25 years in Kentucky’s recent history one man stood out 
foremost as the orator and debater of Kentucky in the highest 
sense of those terms, Orr James came into prominence in 
Kentucky before he held office. He was a power in political 
conventions before he was old enough to vote. He helped to 
influence and determine party complexion, party platform, long 
before he spoke with the advantage of position and the power 
that flows from position. 

In 1896 he became a national figure, as he had been a State 
figure for many years before. No one who attended that 
memorable Democratic convention in Chicago, who remembers 
the stormy scenes, who knows, as all of us who have had some 
part in public life know, that underneath the speech making, 
underneath the routine of the convention, is being done much 
of the great work that determines the result of a convention, 
can forget the figure of OLLE James, his heroic size, his de- 
termination, his zeal. His was the zeal of a crusader for a 
cause that he believed in and for a man that he believed in, 
and that made him one of the dominating figures of that 
remarkable convention. From 1896 on there was no great 
national scene of his party in which he was not a prominent, 
and frequently the most prominent, figure. In the four succeed- 
ing conventions he had a leading part and in the past two was 
chosen permanent chairman, and, as such, delivered speeches 
that will live as models of convention eloquence. 

Orie James and I came into public national life together 
in the Fifty-eighth Congress, he representing a rural con- 
stituency, I a city one, with the necessary differences of local 
viewpoints that grow out of different environments, but during 
all of these years that service only brought us closer together, 
and to-day I feel like speaking of him, not so much as a states- 
man—others can more splendidly portray his achievements 
than I—but as a friend. I saw his growth. 

Men who come into public life, particularly into the Congress 
of the United States, either grow very much or they deteriorate 
very much. No man stands still in the Congress of the United 
States. The forces that here meet and contend are too dynamic 
for men to remain in fixed positions. Either they are moved 
forward to broader, bigger, deeper things, or they fall back 
into obscurity from which by chance they may have come. 
From the hour that he came here he was an influence—an 
orator, yes; but I think of OLLE not as an orator as we usually 
use that term, but as a debater. I know no man who had a more 
ready adaptability to meet an issue as it might be presented 
on the moment; and no man had more capacity to sum up, 
at the end of a debate, and present the real factors that should 
determine judgment. 

And so he grew constantly here, broadening his viewpoint. 
He was always sympathetic, always in touch with the real 
aspirations of the people of the country, the everyday sort of 
folk. As his horizon broadened, as his opportunity grew, so 
grew his knowledge of need and of cause and of complex condi- 
tions that confront men who really endeavor to solve the prob- 
lems of a great empire like this. 

Placed always on important committees, he never needed them. 
They were simply a medium for him, but not a necessity to him. 
The House of Representatives and the Committee of the Whole 
were his forum, Here he could command an audience and a 
result, not because he spoke as a member of some committee 
having the matter in charge, but because he brought to the con- 
sideration of the question judgment and thought and informa- 
tion that were of value to the House. 


It was inevitable from the beginning that he should go from 
here to the Senate. It was inevitable that Kentucky should give 
to him the highest honor that she could. And from the very day 
he sought her favor, not for himself, but in order that he might 
serve her, she never faltered in her loyalty to him. When OLLE 
JAMES offered himself for the Senate no one ever questioned that 
he would be nominated, no one ever questioned that he would be 
elected. Yet the State is one of doubtful political allegiance. 

As a Senator he immediately took first rank, and on many 
eccasions proved himself there as he had so often in the House, 
the peer of all his opponents. He became the foremost champion 
of the administration, but he was more than this. He was the 
champion of his country, in a sense broader than a mere party 
champion, and in her days of stress his voice was ever raised 
to fan into whiter heat the flame of the people’s patriotism, An 
American whose devotion to country had no qualifying factor, 
his love of the right, his sympathy for the weak and oppressed, 
eaused him literally to dedicate himself to the furtherance and 
success of a war that he knew was waged only for righteousness’ 
sake. His fine scorn of those who sought to temporize with great 
fundamental issues, through fear of political results, burst forth 
again and again in words of scathing denunciation. 

It was in the midst of this intense activity that illness over- 
took him. He chafed at an enforced idleness that denied him 
the opportunity of further service when serviee meant so 
much. Kentucky followed day by day the news of his health, 
hoping and praying for his recovery. Had he been spared, how 
gladly she would have given him again to the service of his 
country. He could have continued as a Senator of the United 
States as long as he desired, and he would have continued add- 
ing to his fame and to the fame of his State if the end had not 
come so suddenly and so tragically for him and for us. 

No man ever gave more generously of himself than he did. 
Few except those who knew him intimately knew to what ex- 
tent he gave of his vitality, of his time, of his thought, to help 
those who were his friends and those whose cause he believed 
in. Perhaps beyond any other man whom I can recall he has 
lifted his voice on behalf of his party and his party's candidates, 
not only at home, not only where it might be thought to be 
worth while to himself, but everywhere, at any time that he 
thought he might be of real service. The day was never too 
disagreeable, the journey never too long or difficult, and noth- 
ing caused him to refuse. It was because of that continuous 
outpouring of himself, that giving of all that was in him that 
perhaps the end came when it did come. 

He died while yet a young man. And yet length of life is 
not all. We like to think of men living their full span of life, 
their threescore years and ten. And yet when men are judged, 
they are not judged by length of life, but by achievement. 
OLLIE JAMES compressed within the forty-odd years of his life 
more of service to humanity, more of achievement for his coun- 
try, more that makes life worth while, than is given to many 
men who live twice that long. To those of us who knew him 
and loved him his loss means something more than the passing 
of a great national figure. It means something more than a 
realization that it is difficult to fill his place and to carry on 
his work, It means the loss of the sympathy, the friendship, 
and the personal help that will always be to us the most cher- 
ished memory of a splendid, loving friend, a man of noble heart. 


Mr. KINCHELOE took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, death claimed a shining mark 
when OLLIE M. James crossed the silent river which divides us 
from the broad eternity that stretches out beyond. If one short 
year ago I had been asked to name those public men whose 
careers would be prematurely shortened in the next 12 months, 
his name would have been absent from the list. So strong and 
vigorous he appeared, so full of life and boyish zest he was, 
so sure of long tenure of office and distinguished service he had 
a 1 8 to feel, that we never associated him with thoughts of 
death. 

Yet it but illustrates the truth, which is as old as humanity, 
that— 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
All that beauty, all that wealth e'er gaye, 

Await alike the inevitable hour; 8 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


The death of no man in recent years has produced more genuine 
and universal sorrow in Kentucky than that of Senator JAMES. 
When the sad news, not wholly unexpected, was flashed across 
the wires to the people of Kentucky, men and women of all 
shades of political belief paused to mourn the loss of their most 
distinguished public servant. The rich, the poor, the ignorant, 


and the lettered alike mingled their tears in a grief which all men 
felt but none could express. The banker, the merchant, the 
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professions, the plowman, the fireman in his cab, the black- 
smith at his anvil, the carpenter at his bench, the schoolboy 
at his desk, the mother whose son had gone to fight and die 
for the land he loved and honored, all turned their thoughts 
to the stalwart and familiar figure now fallen and to be seen 
no more. 

I shall not attempt to review at length his public career. 
That is the task of the historian, who by the nature of his call- 
ing and equipments can do fuller and more complete justice to 
the subject. But I can not refrain from reciting a few of the 
characteristics which made OLLIE Aus one of the most beloved 
and popular men of his time. 

I am not old enough to recall the time when he was not a 
commanding figure in the politics of Kentucky. When the 
great Bryan campaign of 1896 was gathering force and strength, 
though but 25 years of age, OLLE James had been chairman of 
the Kentucky delegation at the convention which nominated 
him. Mr. Bryan once told me that one of the impressive things 
which he always remembered about that convention was the 
massive figure of OLLE James leading the Kentucky delegation 
in starting the famous “ march of States,” which had much to 
do with the Nebraskan’s nomination for President. It was 
entirely fitting that Mr. Bryan should remember this incident, 
for from that day forward he had no more loyal or devoted 
follower than the man from Marion. 

The first time I ever saw Mr. urs was during this famous 
campaign. I can never forget the impression he made on my 
boyish mind. It was on a train, and he had been somewhere to 
make a Democratic speech. I thought I had never seen a man 
so large, or one who filled so completely my ideas of what a 
Congressman ought to look like. At that time he had never held 
a public office. But it was inevitable that sooner or later he 
would enter public life, for he was fitted by nature, equipment, 
and inclination for the political leadership which he afterwards 
enjoyed. 

In 1902 he was elected from the first congressional district of 
Kentucky, known as the Gibraltar district on account of its 
great Democratic majority, to a seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. By reason of his great size, 
which always made him á central figure, his magnificent voice, 
his powers of keen and quick repartee, he soon became recognized 
as one of the leading debaters in Congress. His support was 
welcomed by those with whom he agreed and feared by those 
whom he opposed. During the 10 years of his service in the 
House his personality was so impressed upon the people of Ken- 
tucky and his abiilty was so universally recognized that he was 
elected to the Senate practically without opposition, and while 
his service in the House had been marked by a constant growth 
in experience and broadening of vision, I think it may be truth- 
fully said that his greatest services to democracy and to the 
Nation were rendered as a Member of the United States Senate. 

In the Democratic convention which met in Baltimore in 
1912 Mr. James favored the nomination of CHaur CLARK for 
President. He had been largely instrumental in swinging Ken- 
tucky into line for Speaker Clank. While this was well known 
by all the opposing candidates, such was the esteem in which he 
was held by them that he was made the permanent chairman of 
the convention. This convention ultimately nominated Woodrow 
Wilson for President, and from that time until the day of his 
death no President and no administration ever received more 
constant or unswerving support than President Wilson received 
from OLLE James. He became not only his trusted spokesman 
on the floor of the Senate, but his adviser in many matters of 
which the public did not always hear, and his advice and counsel 
were always held in great esteem by the President. 

‘His last public appearance in the Senate was in response to 
what he believed to be his duty, when the President and the 
whole Government were viciously attacked in regard to the 
conduct of the war, around which revolved our hopes as a 
Nation, if not the welfare of civilization itself. While others 
might seek to destroy the people’s confidence in their chosen 
leaders in a great crisis, he chose to hold aloft the banner of his 
country. While others might seek, for selfish and political pur- 
poses, to tear down the miraculous achievements of a peace- 
loving Nation called to arms, he chose to uphold the President 
in his great task as leader of a free Nation and Commander in 
Chief of its Army and Navy. This speech was one of the great- 
est of his career. It revealed him more clearly than ever, not 
as a politician, nor as a self-seeker after the plaudits of the 
moment, but as a statesmen, a patriot of vision and imagination 
in whose heart burned the fires of devotion to the ideals for 
which millions were ready to die. 

During the nearly 16 years in which OLLE JAMES was a Mem- 
ber of the House and Senate he never forgot whom he was sent 
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here to serve. He knew that he was elected by the people to 
represent them and their interests. He knew that the people 
had confidence in him, and he knew, as all men knew, that he 
would never knowingly violate that confidence nor betray their 
interests. Neither the temptations of wealth nor the seductive 
voice of flattery could wean him from his interest in the common 
man; and I have seen his indignation rise like a menacing storm 
when he discovered the strong and powerful seeking to fasten 
some form of injustice upon the poor and the weak. It is not 
strange that he was the idol of the rank and file of his party 
in Kentucky and the Nation. He was their friend. He repre- 
sented them whenever they needed a spokesman or defender. 

He looked beyond the domes of capitols, beyond the surging 
pit of selfish, grasping greed, which sought special favors not 
enjoyed by all, and saw the force and caught the inspiration of 
what President Wilson so recently described as “the strong 
tide running in the hearts of men.” 

Kentucky has throughout her history been known as the home 
of statesmen and orators. Not only has she sent to the forum 
of national life a long and illustrious list of great men; she has 
poured her rich blood into every State of the Union, History, 
tradition, and romance have mingled to make the true Ken- 
tuckian a little different from other types of men. Mental and 
physical courage, chivalry, a strong sense of justice, pride in 
ancestry, and love of native land have combined to form in that 
fair State the nearest approximation of the typical man. His- 
torians have wondered at and sought to explain the mystery 
which seems to be fused from soil and air and stream and sky 
into the men and women of our State. But we need not tarry 
long in attempting to analyze it. The inspiration of such a 
histery, of such romantic traditions, of such sacrifices, of such 
devotion to the highest ideals of our race, of such beauty of 
face and character and landscape, sweeps us on and up toward 
the goal of buman perfection. The life stories of her great men 
and women accumulate to enrich the experience and inspire the 
hopes of each succeeding generation; and each generation adds 
its towering figure to shed light upon the groping footsteps of 
the next. Such a figure was OLLIE JAMES. 

Among all the names which have made Kentucky a household 
word throughout the Nation, none could catch with more uner- 
ring judgment the throbbing heart of the masses. He knew the 
people, because he had grown up with them and had endured 
with them and shared their hardships, His heart was big and 
full in sympathy with them. 

And this trait, Mr. Speaker, is one that lingers in our mem- 
ory when we think of Mr. James. We can not forget his big- 
ness of heart. In his sympathies he was as tender os a woman. 
He never became calloused to the griefs and sorrows of human- 
ity. I stood with him once at the railroad station in Lexington 
when a poor woman alighted from the train in mourning and in 
tears. Senator James looked on for a moment, then turned to 
me, with tears in his own eyes, and said, Isn't it terrible to 
see a woman weep like that?” This touch of humanity softened 
and sweetened his outlook upon life and drew to him a host of 
devoted and admiring friends, 

So, whether we measure him as statesman, as lawyer, as citi- 
zen, as son, brother, husband, or friend, he measured up to the 
full stature of greatness. His name will be entwined in the 
deepening memory of the people of his native State; and when 
men foregather to dwell upon the richness and fragrance of our 
historic men and traditions their minds will turn to the name 
of OLLE Jawes. He will be missed in the Senate; he will be 
missed in Washington, where every man, woman, and child 
knew him by sight; he will be missed in national conventions, 
where his voice and figure inspired the enthusiasm of delegates ; 
he will be missed on the stump in Kentucky and throughout the 
Nation; he will be missed in the councils of his party, where 
his judgment and wisdom were acknowledged. 

He will be missed in the great Gibraltar district of west Ken- 
tucky, which he honored and which delighted to honor him, He 
will be missed in many a courthouse in Kentucky, where anxious 
and enthusiastic crowds surged and clamored to hear his voice, 
He will be missed in the hearts of all who knew and loved him, 
We honor his memory, and thus we honor ourselves. We honor 
him as statesman, as citizen, as friend. We honor him for his 
great gifts of mind; but we honor him more for ‘his great gifts 
of heart. We honor him for his work as legislator and orator; 


but we honor him more for the knowledge that he held firm to 
the principles instilled into his heart at his mother’s knee, which 
made him incorruptible in every relationship of life. We honor 
him as public servant and as man. Nature will soon carpet his 
grave with green, and loving hands will journey there to lay 
sweet flowers upon it. But in our hearts his memory will live 
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forever fresh and sweet, until the trumpets shall call us to the 
shores of that land beyond the stars. 


A man 
Too little to count in the plan, 
I do my by day, 


destiny day 
I live my life — I go my way, 
And what does it matter? And yet—and yet 
The child or the deed which I beget 
12 alter the course of human history. 
Aman? Ah, yes; but n mystery. 


A man, 

A being of briefest span. 

Just one pan Bad gage millions spawned 

Who have a moment and swept beyond 
Into cee | nothingness. Yet, yet, 

Some word I may utter and half forget 

May echo along to eternity’s portal. 

Aman? But perhaps an Bl pain 


A man 
Whose race, since time 


n, 
Daor to zenith and weg 0 5 


Aman? But why not a divinity? 


And as we think about the passing of Senator Jastes at the 
noontide of his life, we can but recall that beautiful stanza in 
the poem “ Crossing the Bar”: 

4 gg and even bell, and after that the dark; 
And may there be no sadness of farewell when I embark. 
For though from out this bourne of time and space 
The waves may bear me far, 
I hope 7 see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, we are here to eulogize one of 
Keutucky's great sons, OLLIE M. James, for 10 years an active, 
useful, and influential Democratic leader in this House, until a 
grateful people rewerded him by an election to the United 
States Senate, where he won by zeal, ability, and worth high 
rank as a leader among leaders. 

Those of us who observed his conduct as a Member of the 
House of Representatives willingly bear testimony to his un- 
ceasing deyotion to the interests of his constituents, his useful- 
ness in promoting beneficial legislation fer the Nation, and his 
influence and power as a popular leader. 

In debate he was able, eloquent, and convincing; a strong 
partisan, but a fair and manly opponent; a political gladiator, 
who fought in the open, scorning to take an unfair advantage 
and never asking for quarter; a believer in everything Democ- 
racy stood for, but, above party fealty, he was, first, last, and 
all the time, an American. He was genial, whole-souled, and 
generous. He was as true as steel to his friends, and they were 
countless in both political parties. His fame was not confined 
to his beloved State, for he was known and admired throughout 
the Republic. His eloquent voice was heard North and South 
in the national campaigns, and his attendance for years at the 
Democratic national conventions brought him in touch with the 
leaders of his party from every State in the Union. 

In and out of Congress his political advice was sought and 
followed, and his death was a great loss to the party he de- 
lighted to honor and to serve. 

He was the idol ef the Kentucky democracy, and his hold 
upon the loyalty and affections of the people was never broken. 
The people believed in him. They had reasons for trusting him, 
They had unwavering confidence in his sincerity, his honesty, 
his courage, and his leadership. They followed him with the 
same fidelity, loyalty, and enthusiasm as the people of Ken- 
tucky had in former years followed their great “ Harry of the 
West "—Henry Clay. 

In every position of trust and responsibility, in private and 
public life, Senator JAares did his duty—his full duty. His ca- 
reer was one of usefulness—unselfishness—and his busy life 
full of private and public deeds which will be remembered and 
cherished. 

We were from adjoining sister States, which have much in 
common, and during our joint service in this body were personal 
friends. While we were not in political accord, I admired Sena- 
tor James for his many noble qualities; for his open, frank, 
manly methods; for always having the courage of his convic- 
tions; for his great ability ; for his untiring work for his district 
and State; for his fair and courteous conduct toward his political 
opponents; for his fealty to party pledges; for his loyalty to the 
Republic; and for his love and tenderness to his devoted wife. 

Mr. Speaker, a Tennessee friend offers this brief but heart- 
felt tribute of respect to the memory of OrLw M. James, the 
brave, generous, and knightly son Kentucky gave the Republic, to 
whose interest he was ever loyal and devoted. 


Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker, when the Angel of Death took 
the hand of Or Jans to lead him into the Great Unknown 
the State of Kentucky bade farewell to her most illustrious and 
beloved son and onr Nation lost one of her noblest and most 
patriotic servants. 

No word spoken here to-day can add anything to the fame of 
OLLE M. James, of Kentucky. His place is secure in the history 
of our Nation and his memory will be forever cherished in the 
hearts of our countrymen. 

That death loves a shining mark is forcibly illustrated in the 
early passing of Senator James. Struck down by disease and 
death at the age of 47, yet he had attained a reputation of na- 
tional scope and was beloved and trusted by millions of his 
fellow citizens throughout the length and breadth of our great 
Republie. To be known, honored, and loved so universally at 
such an age could mean but one thing, and that was that he was 
a man of unusual ability and of great ferce of character. To 
be loved as Senator James was loved by the American people 
means that he had in his big heart love of the noblest type for 
his country and for humanity. No man can be genuinely loved 
by his people unless the people know and realize his genuine love 
for them and their interests. In my opinion, the greatest trait 
in the character of Senator James was his love for his fellow 
men and his earnest desire at all times to help them onward and 
upward. 

During the last year of his life I have seen him drag himself 
to the departments here at Washington to speak a word for his 
friends in trouble—time after time—when it was evident that 
deadly disease had fastened on him and that his prime duty was 
to himself. Yet, in disease, he forgot himself, and was always 
ready and anxious to help others. His heart was so big that 
there was always a place for the one in trouble, whether friend 
or stranger. Well do I remember seeing the tears stream down 
his cheeks when appealing for help for one who had been his 
loyal friend. Kind of heart as a child yet possessing the cour- 
age of a lion to defend his convictions against all comers—and 
with what great eloquence did he speak his thoughts and con- 
victions. His was the eloquence which swept all before it and 
brought multitudes to their feet as he pleaded his cause with 
logic and power of speech that could not be resisted. And be it 
said always that his power as an orator was used in protecting 
the interests of the great common people of his country, who by 
the millions looked to him as their champion in times of stress. 

No man in the American Congress during the last 10 years 
could hold the attention of his colleagues or of the country by 
his spoken word and magnetic power as closely as did Senator 
James. Read his speeches during his terms in the House of 
Representatives and his term in the Senate and you will always 
find an earnest and eloquent plea for the oppressed or a patri- 
otic appeal for the safety and betterment of his country. His 
mind and heart were too big for little things, and when he spoke 
the Nation listened. During his service in the House and Senate 
Senator JAMES was ever recognized as the spokesman of his 
party when great questions of party policy were debated, and 
when his country was assailed party friend and party foe alike 
looked to him as their leader to voice their sentiments with his 
characteristic force and natural eloquence, and never once in his 
career as a publie servant did he fail those who believed in him. 

When Ort James died the poor and oppressed of the land 
lost their greatest champion. When he passed over the river 
thousands of homes in this great land of ours felt that a per- 
sonal loss had befallen them, and the funeral train, as it sped to 
his home in Kentucky, was met at every station by hundreds 
and thousands with tears and sympathy. At one station hun- 
dreds of miles away from his old home a working woman pushed 
her way through the crowd, and placing a small coin in the 
hands of one of the Senator's friends requested that he buy a 
flower and place it on the grave when the body of the great 
Statesman was laid away in the soil that gave him birth A 
tribute like this from a werking woman in a distant State would 
have been prized by Senator Jams more than tributes from 
kings and potentates, and this humble woman's tribute to his 
memory was more eloquent and spoke in greater volume for his 
great career as a statesman and champion of human rights than 
we can speak here to-day. 

During the 10 years that OLL James served in the House of 
Representatives and his 6 years in the Senate he was assigned 
to the highest places of leadership and statesmanship, and never 
a single time did he fail to measure up to the expectations of 
his friends and of the patriotic citizens of his country. As he 
lay on his sick bed he was given an overwhelming vote of confi- 
dence by his party in Kentucky for its leadership for another 
six years in the Senate. What a calamity for his native State 
and his country that death did not permit him to carry out the 
wishes of his friends and admirers, 
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Shortly after the election in 1916 I called a conference of some 
of his friends at Louisville, at which Senator James was pres- 
ent, and suggested that we form an organization to present his 
name at the proper time to the country as a candidate for 
President in 1920. The plan was rejected by Senator JAMES 
over the protest of his friends, but I believed then, and believe 
now, that had he permitted us to have carried out our plans 
that in the next election, had he lived, he would have been looked 
on with favor as the standard bearer of our party. Having been 
the spokesman of his party in the last two national conventions, 
where is the man in the Nation to-day who could have had a 
greater claim to the confidence and love and trust of the Ameri- 
can people? 

All who knew Senator James loved and trusted him. That 
Jove was never betrayed and that trust was never misplaced. 
Beginning early in life a public career, as the years swiftly 
passed new honors were rapidly conferred on him, and rapidly 
his fame grew from that of the idol of his party in his native 
State to the trusted leader and spokesman of his party in the 
Nation. 

We are proud that Kentucky gave him to the Nation. His last 
speech was a wonderful oration, defending the honor of his 
country and worthy of the greatest traditions of that glorious 
flag of our beloved country. > 

The body of Orrre M. James lies in the soil of the country in 
the old Kentucky home which gave him his birth, but his spirit 
moves on, inspiring those left behind to higher and nobler things. 
The great and honorable career of Senator OLLIE M, James will 
be an incentive to Kentuckians and Americans yet unborn to 
labor for the highest ideals of democracy and the betterment of 
humanity. The devoted wife and the idolizing father and 
brother and sister left behind have the deepest sympathy of al! 
who knew and loved OLL James, and if on this occasion they 
could speak millions of loyal, patriotic American citizens would 
wish them Godspeed. 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that my 
colleague [Mr. Lanerry], who is unavoidably detained, may have 
unanimous cousent to extend his remarks in the Recorp upon 
the life of Senator James. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks that his 
colleague [Mr. LANGLEY] be permitted to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp on the life of Senator James. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, it is appropriate that we as- 
semble here on this Sabbath day out of respect for and to com- 
memorate the public service of OLLIE M. Janes, late a Senator 
from Kentucky; but nothing that we can say will add to the 
splendid record which he made for himself as a public servant 
and statesman. 

Mr. James was brought up in western Kentucky and first 
attracted the attention of the State as a page in the Kentucky 
Legislature when a mere lad. 

During the session of the legislature, in which he served as a 
page, it was learned that he possessed the ability to speak, and 
members of that body amused themselves by assembling in the 
hall of the house of representatives each day, or frequently, 30 
minutes before the convening of the session to have him address 
them, the privilege to do so being granted to him by consent 
of the members and house officials. And in those speeches he 
convinced all who heard him that he possessed natural ability 
as an orator, that he was full of courage and fairly ablaze with 
enthusiasm and possessed the qualities of leadership, which 
elements destined him to be a great man and a great leader 
among men. 

By the time he had reached the age of 25 he was recognized 

throughout Kentucky as one of the State’s greatest lawyers, its 
greatest speaker, and as his party’s champion. 
_ At the age of 31 he was nominated by the Democrats of the 
first congressional district of Kentucky and elected to Congress. 
His election, however, was not regarded as the victory of the 
first district alone, but as the victory of his party throughout 
the State, for at that age he had spoken throughout Kentucky 
from the Mississippi to the Big Sandy and from the Ohio River 
to the Tennessee line and was, therefore, acquainted with the 
entire State and was idolized by his own party and respected by 
his political opponents for his ability and courage. 

In Congress he soon became a leader and a national figure. 
‘He wielded a dominating influence in the organization of the 
Sixty-second Congress and was a leader in the measures enacted 
during that Congress, He retired from the House at the end 


of the Sixty-second Congress to enter the United States Senate, 
where he was again recognized as a leader and where he was 
from the beginning the champion of the policies and measures 
of the national administration. 

Time will not permit me to recount or refer to many of his 
achievements, but it is sufficient to say that the fact that he was 
chosen to preside over the Democratic national presidential con- 
ventions of 1912 and 1916 is conclusive of the high esteem in 
which he was held by his countrymen. And, Mr. Speaker, I pause 
here to say that had he lived he in all probability would have 
been the nominee of the next presidential convention of his party, 
instead of its presiding officer, but, alas, the hand of death 
levied its toll upon him, and the spirit which made him great 
returned to the God who gave it. 

Otte M. James was a man of superior mental and physical 
strength and stern in his dealings with competing forces, but 
tender-hearted and sympathetic in his dealings with those who 
needed assistance and apparently never as happy as when ad- 
ministering to the needs of those who were unable to care for 
themselves. 

He was a hard student of national and international ques- 
tions, but along with these duties it was remarkable how closely, 
he looked after matters of detail. He was always ready to give 
such time as was necessary to constituents and friends whose 
interests needed his attention in the various departments of the 
Government, and the success of his friends in matters of that 
kind always made him happy. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall never forget the last time I ever accom- 
panied him on a departmental errand. It was the day before 
his mother’s death, which occurred only a few months before 
his death. On that occasion I accompanied him to the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the interest of a constituent in whom we 
both were interested. As soon as I met him I observed that he 
was not normal, but that he was apparently greatly disturbed. 
I had been with him but a few minutes when he told me that 
he was greatly worried; said he had dreamed the night before 
that his mother was dangerously ill, and that the family had 
wired him to hurry to her bedside. “The dream,” he continued, 
“woke me, and I could not go to sleep again, as a result of 
which I had an early breakfast and went to my office earlier 
than usual, trying all the time to dismiss and forget the dream 
that I had had, as I had no word that my mother was ill, But 
soon after my arrival at the office my wife called me by phone 
and informed me that she had received a telegram to me from 
my sister stating that mother was dangerously ill and for me 
to come at once.” He, with Mrs. James, left for Kentucky. 
on the first train at 2 o'clock that afternoon. I accompanied 
them as far as my home town in Kentucky and talked with him 
a goodly portion of the afternoon and evening, and many times 
during our conversations he referred to his dream of the night 
previous, which seemed to impress him that his mother would 
not recover, and that he would not reach her bedside before 
death laid its claim upon her. I read in the Louisville papers 
the next evening that a telegram had been delivered to him by 
the conductor in charge of the train announcing the death of 
his mother. He was hurrying to her bedside, but the guardian 
angel with its “ steeds of wind and chariot of fire” preceded him 
to the old home and bade her go. 

He was then in the prime of life, the vigor of manhood, and 
apparently in the best of heaith, and little did I think that my 
next journey to Kentucky would be to accompany his remains to 
their last resting place. But who can prophesy against death 
or foretell its coming, even to the strong and vigorous? 

His death, his going, in what seemed to be the middle of an 
unexcelled career cast a gloom over the Nation and filled 
the hearts of the men, women, and children of his native State 
with sorrow and sadness. 

After the funeral train which bore his remains and the funeral 
party crossed the Kentucky line at Big Sandy River, it was 
met by vast crowds at practically every station, hoping and 
asking for an opportunity to look once more upon the face of him 
who until a few hours before had been for many years Ken- 
tucky’s foremost citizen. There was strong contention from 
every crowd, from everywhere, that his remains should be in- 
terred in the State cemetery at Frankfort; that the State 
might continue to claim all that was left of him. With that con- 
tention I did not agree. He had served his State and the Nation 
and served them well; but that service having been concluded, 
I felt, and now feel, that it was fitting and proper that his re- 
mains be returned to his family and childhood associates, who 
had first claim upon him, and be laid to rest, as they were, at 
the feet of his mother, who gave him to the State and the 
Nation. But it matters not where rest his remains, his memory 
will live in the hearts of the people of Kentucky. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Spenker, several of the 
friends of Senator Jus who wish to pay tribute to his memory 
are unavoidably absent at this moment, therefore I ask leave 
that they may be permitted to extend their remarks in the 
Recon, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the request 
of the gentleman will be granted. 

There was no objection. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, Senator OLLE M. 
Jans was a masterful man. He died while still in the prime of 
his splendid powers—in the very flower of his years. He was a 
typical Kentuckian and was therefore very popular in Ken- 
tucky—his native State. Since Henry Clay, John J. Crittenden, 
John ©. Breckinridge, and John G. Carlisle, he was probably the 
most popular man in Kentucky. Yet young as he was, his fame 
breaking over State lines made him a popular national figure. 
He served in both House and Senate and stood in the front rank 
in both. I heard an old farmer say once that no man can be 
truly denominated popular until he was generally called by his 
Christian name. If that be the correct test, Senator Janes was 
certainly one of the most popular men betwixt the two seas 
which wash our shores, He was rarely spoken of as Senator 
JAMES or even as Mr. Jams. He was known and talked about 
as OLLIE” James all over the land. Frequently people left off 
the James and discoursed about and quoted “OLLE.” The name 
“ Orr” seems to have differentiated him from all his fellows, 
On account of his vast bulk he was known by sight to everybody 
in Washington. As he walked the streets of the finest Capital 
in the world even the urchins would say to each other, There 
goes OTT Janes!” or “There goes Otte!” In a certain sense 
he had become a sort of national institution. House and Senate 
guides say that nearly all the visitors and sightseers asked to 
have Otte James pointed out to them. 

Being born a Kentuckian myself, and most of my mother’s 
people having lived and being buried in his congressional district, 
when he came into the House I eultivated him and we became 
fast friends, and I greatly enjoyed his companionship and highly 
prized his friendship. His friendships were not lukewarm but 
intense and enduring. He was simple as a child and he remained 
to the end a big-hearted boy, although a great Representative 
and a great Senator, 

I am inclined to believe that his unusual stature and physical 
musstveness were valuable assets in his political career, 

He was a strong debater and participated in many hot verbal 
contests in both branches of Congress. He was neither timid 
nor half-hearted. There was no trouble to discover on which 
side he was on. He was either wholly for a proposition or 
wholly against. He was an enthusiast as to both men and 
things. He was exceedingly in love with the noblest of quad- 
rupeds and “ the sport of kings.” He knew the running record 
of every horse in America worthy of mention. If he had been 
rich, he would undoubtedly have owned the finest string of 
horses in Kentucky, which is saying a great deal, as Kentucky 
is the home of the running horse, and has been always. Next 
to a splendid man or a beautiful woman Kentuckians love a 
finc horse most of all animated nature. In love and affection 
for a horse Kentuckians rival the Bedouins of the desert. That 
love and affection for the horse remain with Kentuckians who 
expatriate themselves wherever their feet may wander or under 
Whatever stars they pitch their tents. 

I have already stated that Senator Jawes was a strong de- 
bater. He was also a most successful stump speaker, as stump 
spenking is still a favorite recreation in Kentucky. No State 
fn the Union can show a longer roster of distinguished stumpers 
than Kentucky. Of these John Breckinridge, Mason Brown, 
Henry Clay, Cassius M. Clay, Richard H. Menifee, Thomas F. 
Marshall, Edward Marshall, Humphrey Marshall, John J. Crit- 
tenden, John Pope, Archibald Dixon, John ©. Breckinridge, 
William C. P. Breckinridge, J. Proctor Knott, John Marshall 
Harlan, John W. Stevenson, James B. Beck, John S. Williams, 
Roger Hanson, Elijah Hise, Thomas L. Jones, Leslie Combs, and 
James A. McKenzie are among the most conspicuous. 

In one field of oratory OLLIE James was supreme—the national 
convention. There is only one nosier place on earth than a 
national conyention—that is a boiler factory. His Brobding- 
nagian size and his lion’s roar compelled both silence and atten- 
tion. He spoke in sweeping, all-embracing sentences which 
aroused the convention to wildest enthusiasm, which was largely 
a personal tribute to the mighty Kentuckian. He enjoyed na- 
tional conventions to the full and was permanent chairman of 
two of them—an exceptional honor and compliment to any man. 
It was no more than he richly deserved, for a more thorough- 
going or a more enthusiastic Democrat never lived. He made 
no apology for being a partisan, but above and beyond all 


things he was an American, and love of country was his master 
passion. He could see no incompatibility in both a partisan 
and a patriot. He was honest in both and gloried in them. 
Kentucky has lost a noble son; the Nation a great citizen, 


THE LATE SENATOR HUSTING, OF WISCONSIN. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin took the chair as Speaker pro 
tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the special 
order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin, by unanimous: consent, 

Ordered, That Sunday, 8 23, 1919, be set apart for addresses 
upon the life, character, and public services of Hon. PAUL Hustinc, 
late a Senator from the State of Wisconsin, 

The Clerk read the following resolutions: 

House resolution 604. 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. PAUL 
aL te a Senator of the United States from the State of Wis- 

n. 

Resolved, Tħat as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his ed public career, the 
—.— at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand ad- 

rned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 


nate. 
Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the family 
of the deceased. 


The resolutions were agreed to. 4 


Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, we are gathered here to-day to pay 
tribute to the memory of one who rose from humble beginnings 
to the high place of the United States Senate, PAUL O. HUSTING. 
Although Senator Hus rie was a resident of my district, it was 
my misfortune not to have had an intimate acquaintance with 
him, and I therefore can not speak of him with the same 
authority as my colleagues present here, who knew him long 
and well. I must speak of Senator Husrixd more as one who 
draws his information from a book which is open to every one, 
rather than one who gets it from close personal contact and 
friendship. 

The one leading thought which forces itself upon me when I 
contemplate Senator Hustnoxe’s career is that in this great 
and glorious Republic a man may achieve practically anything 
he aspires to, if he is willing to pay the price in preparation and 
perseverance. He may step from the hovel to the palace, from 
the plow to the Presidency. We do not ask who were his an- 
cestors, or whether blue blood flows in his veins; we make no 
artificial distinctions. There are but two qualifications that 
we recognize—ability and character. 

Senator Hustrne was a self-made man. He was born at 
Fond du Lac, Wis., on April 25, 1866, and on his mother’s side 
was a grandson of Solomon Juneau, founder of the city of Mil. 
waukee, and one of the romantic figures of Wisconsin. He was 
denied the advantages of a college or even a high-school educa- 
tion. At 16 years of age we find him working as clerk in a gen- 
eral store at Mayville, Wis., which place was to become his 
permanent home. He became in turn assistant postmaster, 
railway mail clerk, and clerk in the office of the secretary of 
state. All these positions gave him an education in the great 
school of experience. He studied law in the office of a brother- 
in-law, and also attended the university law school a short 
period. To illustrate his perseverance, let me quote what he is 
reported to have said of his early career: 

I had only one book—a law dictionary—and little money. I could 
not make the headway I wanted this way, so I returned to Mayville. 
My brother-in-law, C. W. Lamereux, and Frank Lawrence were law 
partners. I told them I would collect accounts and bills due if the 
would allow me to study in thelr law library. At the end of a year— 
still had but the one book—Lamereux and myself entered Into a partner- 
ship which continued for 14 years—until he was elected a judge. 

In 1902 and 1904 the Senator was elected district attorney of 
his home county. In 1906 he was elected State senator and 
reelected in 1910. He rose to prominence in the legislature 
almost immediately. He stood for the rights of the people and 
won fame in advocating and fighting for legislation for the 
preservation of the State’s natural resources, It was oniy 
natural that with his ability and gift for leadership his party 
should single him out for its highest honors, and accordingly the 
Democrats in 1914 nominated him for United States Senator to 
succeed the late Isaac Stephenson. Although Wisconsin is ordi- 
narily a safe Republican State, after a spirited contest Senator 
Hustrne was elected by a narrow margin. 

The Senator was a man of the people in every sense of the 
word. He was entirely free from affectation. Indeed to his 
democratic manners he owed much of his suceess. Anyene 
could approach him, aud he met the man in overalls with the 
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same cordiality as those of wealth and fame. He possessed that 
absolute simplicity which is always the accompaniment of true 
greatness. : 

Senator Hustrxe had a fondness for outdoor life. His friends 
tell me that he was never so happy as when he could disconnect 
himself from the toils and troubles of the world and with a 
few chosen friends could go on a hunting or fishing trip. His 
passion for life in the open cost him his life, as he met with 
a fatal accident on October 21, 1917, while on a hunting ex- 
pedition. Not only the State of Wisconsin but the whole Nation 
was shocked to hear of the Senator’s tragic death. The funeral 
in his home city of Mayville was participated in by practically 
every man, woman, and child, and there were men from all 
parts of the State and beyond to show their affection and 
respect. 


The career of Senator Husrixd should be an inspiration to 


every American boy, and especially a poor boy. It proves that 
in this country a young man may attain fame and fortune if 
he will apply himself. There are no barriers which can not be 
overcome by reasonable intelligence and grit. May his example 
inspire others, and may the opportunities for achievement al- 
ways remain open to the young men of the country as they were 
open and seized upon by our deceased Senator. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the proceedings of this day a eulogy delivered by Circuit 
Judge Martin Luech, of Wisconsin, at the funeral of Senator 
HUSTING. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent to print in the proceedings the eulogy 
delivered by Judge Luech. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The eulogy is as follows: 


EULOGY DELIVERED BY CIRCUIT JUDGE MARTIN L. LUECH, OF WISCONSIN, 
27 5 or SENATOR IIS TIN d AT MAYVILLE, WIs., OCTOBER 
3 8 


The grim reaper never gathers in anyone, no matter what may be 
his age or condition, without leaving behind some relative or friend to 
Jament his departure, but the feelings aroused by death are as varied 
ns the circumstances under which it occurs. When a person dies after 
mortal illness has long peered eee his vitals, death is regarded as an 
angel of mercy, a friendly hand that leads from this valley of shadows 
and tears to the blessings of an everlasting 2 pec. If it be 
one whose whitened locks, dimmed eyes, and stiffen joints inform us 
that his “race is run,” we are prepared for his death; his departure 
is accepted as the natural consummation of his earthi career; and 
if he has “fought a good fight and kept the faith,” the sorrows of 
the ring, are mingled with the joys of victory achieved and duty 
finished. When the summons comes to the child before the duties of 
life begin, we console ourselves with the reflection that pain, suffering, 
sorrow, and labor have been spared it. But in the sudden call of the 
Master to a man in the prime of life, in the very morning of usefulness, 
with what seems to be a bright and beckoning future, full of reward, 
with unsatisfied desires and opportunities for service, nothing but a 
faith unquestioned and profound can find anything to dry the tears 
or relieve the suffering. ‘The visitation of death to one in the roseate 
hours of hope and promise passes our understanding, sag eee our 
fondest expectations, and shocks our most loving hopes. Howey 
quiry as to why cherished ties are thus sundered is usel 
it is not for us to say when the proper time has come to die. 
but an example of the uncertainty of life, and reminds us that— 


“Death takes us unawares, 
And stays our hurrying feet, 
The great design unfinished lies, 
Our lives are incomplete.” 


We have gathered here, filled with emotions of sadness.to pay our 
last tributes of love and respect to one whose tragic end has covered 
an entire community, a whole State, with gloom, shocked this great 
Nation, and brought fourth spontaneous and 8 expressions of 
deep sorrow and regret at his untimely death. e sad privilege has 
come to me of giving public utterance to the sentiments of sorrow, 
affection, and esteem that throb in the hearts of myriads of friends and 
admirers of Senator Paun O. UvsTinG in this sad hour. But what 
shall I say? What can I wor How can language which, at its best 
and when’ skillfully employed is but an imperfect instrument for the 
conveyance of thought, describe with any degree of accuracy the cmo- 
tions that overwhelm us? I was stunned by the unexpected news of 
his quick response to the swift messenger that bore him the summons 
to quit this earthly existence, and have been unable to calm myself. 
When I was first told of his death my reply was the common one? “It 
can not be: it can not be.” Lis rugged nature, his buoyant spirit, 
everything, pointed to a long, useful, and successful career. Even now 
it all seems too impossible to be true. But this coffin, as it holds the 
cold and lifeless form of him who once was all life and action, loving 
his family and adored them, honored by hosts of admirers and friends, 
reminds us that he, too, had to bow to the Divine decree; and although 
it leaves the bitterest cup of grief for the father and mother, the sister 
and brothers, universal experience is again confirmed that death has 
no season and no time. 


“Leaves have their time to fall 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set; but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O death!" 


Senator Hresrixe was my friend; he was the friend of thousands in 
this county and of multitudes in the State and Nation. An acquaintance 
formed between us in early life soon ripened into a friendship. which 
continued uninterruptedly and unbroken to the day of his death. It is 
not a part of my purpose to speak of any of the incidents of that long 
period that was very dear to me, His whole life as it was thus unfold 
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bears witness to the fact that he possessed in a marked de; th 
sterling qualities that gather men around him. His friendships wees 
warm and strong. He clung to his friends with tenacity, was faithful 
to them, and attracted strong friendships to himself, There was in his 
nature so much of deep and true loyalty, so much of fidelity to the ad- 
vancement of his friends that this is perhaps one of the most beautiful 
hases of his life. Next to his family, his friends will miss him most. 
n his death I feel I have experien a keen personal loss, and I join 
with the hosts who enjoyed his friendship in the full chorus of respect 
and affection for him: 


“ Friends are in life’s exchange the sterling coin, 
True tender for all the rarest forms of joy; 
The only pauper is the friendless man,” 


Perhaps a brief reference to his career as a lawyer might not be 
entirely out of place. He was generally recognized to be a very able 
lawyer. In the court room, in the trial of cases, he had few superiors. 
Lawyers who had to a r against him always knew that they had 
to deal with a formidable opponent. His mind was clear, active, and 
decisive. A splendid judge of human nature, he was quick to discern 
the probable effect of every point as it arose upon the trial, and with 
almost unerring judgment and prompt decision he met it so as to best 
serve the interests of his client. In his arguments he was direct, 
earnest, fearless, and convincing, Through him no client ever suffered 
ie, rest or peer N 5 a Ae. 

Abl. O. HustinG had received many honors at the hands 

people among whom he :ived and among whom he died, and ha waver 
occupied a public position that was not deserved and in which he did 
not reflect credit upon himself. With all his honors he never assumed 
o elevate himself above the general level of the community of which 
e was a part. He always associated with all classes and was proud 
to keep himself constantly enrolled as one of the plain people, as one 
of the great rank and file. Ile had a kind and generous heart and 
was always willing to divide with others and respond to the appeals of 
those less fortunate. He had that charity which assisted the needy and 
overlooked the faults of others. But with these kindly qualities there 
was combined the other more rugged characteristics of determination, 
self-control, and firmness, which he possessed to a marked extent and 
which were the predominant elements of his character, 

He was always fair, with a mind open to reason, but when once con- 
vinced upon any subject he became firm as adamant, He had convic- 
tions upon all important questions and was ready to defend them 
against all adversaries in all places and upon all occasions without 

rd to the effect. upon his personal fortuncs. He was verned 
solely by his convictions, knew no fear, and never turned aside from 
the path of right or duty as he was given the light to see it. In all of 
his many contests, whether in the court room, before the ple, or 
npon the foor of the senate of this State or in the United States n- 
ate, he was an open, fair but fearless fighter and in prosecuting his 
cause never resorted to subterfuge or deceitful tacties. 

It can truly be said of the departed that his life fairly illustrates the 

at possibilities of the American youth in this country of free insti- 
utions and equal 9 Starting without the aid of fortune, 
without any early adyantages except such as are enjoyed by boys with 
parents in ordinary circumstances, but with a resolute and resistless 
8 he forged ahead from the beginning and by force of his own 
ability and industry reached a high plane among his fellow men, occu- 
pyin at the time of his death a public position second only to that of 

resident of this great Republic. How eloquently that argues for free 
America and its institutions, What an pe what an inspiration it 
is to every American boy. His whole life, private and public, his entire 
career, and all the elements of his character combined to make him 
what he pee himself to be from the time he represented the great 
State of Wisconsin in the United States Senate, namely, a true Ameri- 
can citizen, an American statesman, and above all an American patriot, 

He could not be otherwise than the most loyal citizen because he 
sincerely loved his country, had an abiding faith in its mission, and a 
deep sympathy with its institutions. He was a statesman not only 
because he brouser a high order of ability and talent to the discharge 
of his duties as Senator but because he took a broad view of questions 
and treated a public office not as an instrument for his own aggrandize- 
ment but as a means through which he might serve his country and 
contribute in some degree to the well-being of his fellow citizens. His 
patriotism was of the kind that was willing to make sacrifices for the 
country he loved. 

In the present crisis that hovers over the Nation, the gravest since 
the Ciyil War, Senator Husrixa, patriot and statesman, adhered with 
unwearied perseverance to the course that his convictions assured him 
would best safeguard the liberties and institutions of this Republic, 
Tried by the severest tests, he was never found wanting, and was to the 
last a steadfast and fearless advocate of a united America, the outspoken 
champion of a country unified in sentiment, united in purpose, and 
undivided in everything essential to intensity of action. His clarion 
call for unity, delivered in the Senate on the 4th day of April, will live 
to inspire the grocations that are yet to come, 

„Let us all.” he said, stand together, united in spirit, purpose, 
and determination, and let us risc to meet the issue with the same 
faith, courage, devotion, and resolution that have sustained, inspired, 
and distinguished the American people always.” 

In the midst of his greatest usefulness, at a time when he can not 
well be spared, death called him, To his country the loss is almost 
8 and in the affection of the people a vold is left that can 
no f 

It can truthfully be said of Senator Hustina that his home life, as 
well as his private career and public activities, were ideal. He died 
with the words on his lips that characterized his whole existence, “ I 
did the best I knew how.” A good and useful life actuated by noble 
purpose. No man can do better. 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, Wisconsin has been called upon to 
mourn during this Congress the loss of two of her distinguished 
sons. Last Sunday we eulogized the life and character and 
public services of our late colleague, James H. Davidson, To- 
day we eulogize the life, character, and publie services of the 
late Senator PAUL Oscar Husrixd. In the death of these two 
distinguished men our State has suffered a distinct loss. So 
far as their public services are concerned, the Nation bas like- 
wise met with a distinct loss. 

Senator HustrxG did not have a long service in the Senate 
of the United States, due to his untimely death, caused by being 
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accidentally shot by a brother while on a hunting trip on Octo- 
ber 21, 1917. There was no relief immediately at hand. The 
heartbroken brother got the wounded Senator to a near-by farm- 
house as rapidly as possible and summoned medical aid, but 
upon its arrival it was found that death was inevitable. 

The Senator knew that his end was near. He did not lose 
consciousness, but calmy discussed his impending fate, giving 
directions as to his funeral, insisting that it should be as simple 
as possible and be held as quickly as possible on account of his 
mother. 

‘Thus ended the career of Senator Husrixd. His life began in 
Jumble surroundings, as my colleague [Mr. VoreT] has already 
stated. He had few advantages, but toiled on and got an educa- 
tion in the hard school of experience. His labors as a clerk, 
as a railway mail clerk, as a clerk in the secretary of state's 
office, all served as stepping-stones to attain his ambition to 
become a Jawyer. 

It was while he was acting as a clerk in the secretary of state’s 
ollice at Madison that he took a course of reading in law and 
fitted himself for the bar examination. He was admitted to 
practice law in 1895. He had little to begin with, no means 
with which to purchase a library, but he had that which was 
invaluable to the success of a lawyer—determination and a pur- 
pose to win. His career at the bar was eminently successful. 
As district attorney for Dodge County for two terms he gave to 
that office a splendid administration. His suecess commended 
him to the favorable consideration of the people of that county 
when they sought a candidate for the State senate. He was 
triumphantly elected and held that office for a period of eight 
yoars. I shall not speak of his experience as a State senator. 
My colleague, Mr. Browne, who was associated with him in the 
State senate, will give that in detail. Suffice it to say that 
while he was a State senator he was known as a Progressive 
Democrat and became the leader of that faction in the State 
legislature. He was actuated by a desire to conserve the natu- 
ral resources of our State, and to that end fathered water-power 
legislation. He was also interested in the income tax, in the 
popular election of United States Senators, and in the initiative 
and referendum, and in other matters affecting the interests of 
our people. His career as a State senator was a successful 
career, and when in 1914 it became necessary to elect a suc- 
cessor to Senator Stephenson he became the candidate of the 
Democratic Party for that high office, His opponent was ex-Gov. 
Francis E. McGovern, whom he defeated by a bare 1,000 majority. 
Coming to the United States Senate, in this larger forum he was 
actuated by the same high motives that actuated him while in 
ihe State senate. Here he sought to incorporate in our na- 
tional laws his views as to the conservation of our natural re- 
sources. It was here that he made some of his most effective 
speeches in connection with water-power bills, in connection with 
the coal and oil leasing bills. These measures were close to 
his heart, and he gave to their consideration tlie utmost that 
was in him. 

In April, 1916, the English steamer Susscæ was sunk by a 

German submarine in the English Channel. President Wilson 
sent a note of warning to the German Government to the effect 
that the United States could not further tolerate such action 
on the part of Germany. Thousands of people in the United 
States feared that this note of warning to Germany might lead 
to ultimate war, and thousands of telegrams were showered 
upon Members of Congress, and many letters were sent. Senator 
Husrixd rose in the Senate and declared that the telegrams 
were evidently the result of a propaganda, and called. atten- 
tion to the similarity of the language used in the telegrams, and 
later asked that there should be an investigation to determine 
the source of the funds back of the propaganda. 
_ His bold attitude in this connection made him a national 
figure and marked the beginning of his strong and consistent 
support of America as against propaganda of any class, sect, or 
creed which sought to weaken the hands of the Government. 
In maintaining this attitude he knew that he was running 
counter to the views of thousands of citizens of Wisconsin and 
of the United States, and he received much criticism. But 
it was characteristic of the man that notwithstanding this 
criticism he held to his course until death took him from the 
scene of his activities. 

Upon his death there were many messages of condolence 
received from people, high and low, from all parts of the United 
States. Among those was a message sent to the Senator's 
mother by President Wilson as follows: 

Your son's death has come to me as a great He was 
one of the most conscientious public servants I have ever known and 
had entered upon a career of usefulness to his State and to the country 


which was o 
heart. 


ersonal grief. 
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the highest promise. I gricve with you with all mye 


His sudden death was a great shock to the people of our 
State, for we had come to know him as a man of ability and of 
fearless conduct and as one who, having convictions, never hesi- 
tated to express or defend them. He was in that respect more 
of the patriot than of the politician. He did not consider the 
consequence of either word or act. Once reaching a conclusion, 
he abided by it to the end. 

There are many admirable traits of character in the life of 
Senator Hvustixe worthy of our emulation. It can be seanang 
said of him as was said by the great author— 8 

To thine ownself be true, and it must foltow, as the night the day, 
thou canst not then be false to any man. s 

He was a good lawyer, keen and alert, and made the most of 
his case. He had a keen perception to find the weak spots in 
an opponent’s case. He was strong before a jury in appeal and 
was clear in argument of law propositions before the court. He 
Was a man who was generous by disposition, open-hearted, and 
frank. The wants of the needy appealed to him, and he sought 
to meet these wants to the extent of his ability. Those who 
knew him intimately had implicit confidence in him, and he 
never betrayed that confidence. The friends he had were bound 
to him by bands of steel. His outspoken word, his frankness, 
may have aroused enemies, but he did not desist from his plan 
or purpose, once determined upon. When he was shot and knew 
that the end was near his last words were, “I did the best I 
knew how,“ and those who knew him will believe that to be 
true. He ‘did the best he knew how; and if all of us would do 
the same, this would be a better world, In thus paying our 
tribute of respect to a distinguished man we are doing but jus- 
tice to ourselves. Wisconsin and the Nation mourn the loss of 
Senator PAUL O. Husrixd. 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, Congress has convened this 
Sunday morning to commemorate the memory of Senator Paur 
O. Htstine, of Wisconsin. 

Few United States Senators have ever attained a higher place 
in the Senate or cntered upon a public career that gave more 
promise than Senator Pace Husting in his two years in the 
United States Senate, 

I had the good fortune to become acquainted with Senator 
Hustine in the year 1906, when we both entered the State Sen- 
ate of Wisconsin. I served in that body with Senator Husrixe 
for over six years and loved and highly respected him, Senator. 
Husrixd was a Democrat and I a Republican, yet in State mat- 
ters we frequently conferred and in a majority of cases sup- 
ported the same measures. 

It is interesting to review in some detail the lives and ante- 
cedents of those public men who show such splendid traits of 
character and such marked talents as Senator HUSTING. 

Payr O. Hustrne was born in 1866 at Fond du Lac, Wis. He 
was the son of John P. Husting and Mary M. Husting (née 
Juneau), the latter being one of the 16 children of Solomon 
Juneau. 

In the city of Milwaukee, overlooking Lake Michigan, stands 
the figure of a man fashioned in brenze. This heroic statue, 
that attracts the notice of the passer-by, is that of the rugged 
old pioneer, Solomon Juneau, the first white settler and founder 
of the city of Milwaukee, in 1814. 

Leaving his home in the valley of the St. Lawrence, at the age 
of 21, Solomon Juneau took to his canoe and singing the songs 
of the Voyageurs followed the course of Father Pere Marquette 
by river and land through the trackless forests and uncharted 
waters of Wisconsin, making his way to Green Bay, from thence 
farther south to Lake Michigan, where he founded the city of 
Milwaukee. 

I will not digress further, only to say that Solomon Juneau, 
the grandfather of Senator Hustine, was a man of sterling char- 
acter, revered and loved by all who knew him, including the 
various tribes of Indians, who called him “Friend Solomon” 
and who advised and counseled with him. ) 

He was a philanthropist and gave churches, public buildings, 
parks, and the first courthouse to the city of Milwaukee. He 
represented the Government in many of its negotiations with 
the Indians, and his accomplishments along these lines alone 
would perpetuate his memory. He lived to see Milwaukee a 
flourishing city and was its first mayor. 

PauL O. Husrixd finished the public schools of Wisconsin at 
the age of 17. He became clerk in a general store, railway 
postal clerk, and bookkeeper in the office of the secretary of 
state. He attended the law school of the University of Wis- 
consin, passed the State bar examination, and began the prac- 
tice of law in his home city in 1895; was elected district at- 
torney in 1902, which office he held until he was elected to the 
State senate in 1906. He was recognized by the judges and bar 
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of Wisconsin as a well read and very successful lawyer, who cafe- 
fully prepared his cases, as well as a strong advocate, who could 
present his case in a forceful, logical way to a court or jury. 

His direct, incisive style of argument, his use of the homely, 
trite phrases of the common people, made him popular with 
juries and in demand as a campaign speaker. 

Senator Husrixd was a student, a great reader, with an accu- 
rate and retentive memory. When he entered the State senate 
he soon became prominent throughout the State as one of the 
leaders of that body. 

During the period Senator Husrixd was in the State senate 
and largely through his aggressive championship, Wisconsin 
wrote more progressive legislation in the statute books than in 
any like period of time in the history of the State. Most of 
this legislation has stood the test of the highest courts and 
remains on the statute books of Wisconsin to-day as it was first 
written. Among the important acts of legislation which will 
always be associated with Senator PauL O. Hustrine are laws 
conserving the natural resources of the State, State income tax, 
initiative and referendum, election of United States Senators 
by direct vote of the people, workmen's compensation laws, laws 
protecting woman and child labor, 2-cent railroad-rate fare law, 
and the corrupt practices act. 

Senator HusrIxd took his seat in the United States Senate in 
1914, being tho first Senator from Wisconsin to be elected to the 
United States Senate by popular vote. Wisconsin is a strong 
Republican State, and at the time Senator Husting was elected 
to the Senate no other Democrat on the ticket was elected, 
which attests the popularity and high regard in which Senator 
Husrixd was held by the people of his native State. Senator 
Husttine is one of the six Democrats that the people of Wis- 
consin have honored by electing to the United States Senate in 
the history of the State. 

Entering the United States Senate a few months before the 
beginning of the European war, Senator Hustine did not go 
through the probationary period which has almost become tradi- 
tional in that dignified body but at once took an active part in 
the important legislation pending before the Senate, His 
speeches on the conservation of our water powers and other 
national resources, his speeches on the first revenue bill, and his 
ringing patriotic speeches in support of the President in ali 
legislation leading up to and after war was declared gave him a 
high standing with his colleagues in the Senate. 

He knew when he voted in favor of the declaration of war that 
he would antagonize many of his lifelong friends and political 
supporters, yet this did not swerve him in the least from doing 
what he believed to be his duty, Senator Husrixe's speeches 
on war measures were quoted and commented favorably upon 
by the press of the country and brought him into national promi- 
nence. 

Tho splendid career of Senator Paur O. Hustina came to a 
sudden end October 21, 1917, by an unavoidable accident. While 
hunting he was killed by the accidental discharge of a gun in 
the hands of one of his companions. 

In the death of Senator PauL O. Husrixd the State of Wis- 
consin lost a courageous, manly son and the United States 
Senate a talented, fearless legislator. 

In the brief time allotted me, I have only touched on a few of 
the many interesting events in the remarkable life of Senator 
Houstina. 

He was domestic in his tastes and made the parental home his 
abiding place, and the hearthstone ties were as endearing and 
bound him as closely when he reached manhood’s estate as when 
he was a little child. His mother, father, brothers, and sisters 
idolized him, and he found it the greatest pleasure of his life to 
be with them. 

When he was elected to the United States Senate ke purchased 
a home in Washington, where he lived surrounded by the mem- 
bers of his family, 

Paul Husrixd, as he was known by his friends, was a man of 
the highest ideals, who ssed as great and as splendid a type 
of courage as any man I have ever met. At all times and on all 
occasions and on all questions, Paur Hustrna had the courage of 
his convictions. He was an original thinker and possessed a 
strong, logical mind. He respected precedent and authority, but 
if it did not square with his conscience and stand the test ef his 
logic he was not afraid to advocate ideas that were new er to 
stand for or prevent the discarding of ideas that were old, no 
matter if he stood alone and was opposed by an array of talent 
that impressed upon others absolute infallibility. 

Senator Hustrne always had the self-confidence and courage to 
champion the thing he believed to be right. I once heard him 
quote after a fight in the legislature when he and his friends 
were outvoted these words from Lincoln: 

“T am not bound to win, but I am bound to be true. I am not 
bound to succeed, but I am bound to live up to what light I have, 
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I must stand with anybody that stands right; stand with him 
while he is right, and part with him when he is wrong.” 

When Gen. Grant lay wpon his death bed a friend usked him 
what, in these final and suffering days as he looked back over his 
career, brought the greatest satisfaction to his mind. The friend 
may have expected the old commander to mention something he 
had done—his plan for the capture of Vicksburg, his scheme for 
reducing Richmond, his plea for the purely secular conduct of 
the public schools—but the reply went deeper; not any one decd 
but the lifelong purpose now sustained him, and he said: “I 
take chief pleasure in the fact that I have always had the will to 
do my duty.” 

PauL Husrixd took pleasure in the fact that he always had 
the will to do his duty. He was a man such as the poet describes 
in these lines; 

His life was gentle, and the clements 


So mix'd in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man!” 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that Mem- 
bers desiring to do so may be permitted to print in the Recorp 
remarks on the life, character, and public services of Senator 
Husrixds. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that Members be permitted to extend 
in the Recorp remarks on the life, character, and public services 
of the late Senator Husrixd. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, In accordance with the order 
heretofore entered, the Chair declares the House adjourned until 
to-morrow at 11 a. m. 

Accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Monday, February 24, 1919, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, February 24, 1919. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey, Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, as we face the most serious problems that 
ever confronted mankind, the most difficult problems that were 
ever put with their tremendous burden upon the heart and 
mind of the lovers of Thy law, we pray that we may have the 
grace that cometh from Thee, that we may have the vision that 
only Thy power can open to us, that the spirit of truth and of 
righteousness may prevail in the earth, that we may be found 
among those who have the conscious leadership of the spirit 
of God. We bless Thee that our Nation is seeking the path of 
peace. We bless Thee that we are united in an effort to es- 
tablish justice and righteousness in the earth. Do Thou lead 
us. Preserve us by Thy grace. Correct and change and mold 
and shape the public opinion of mankind that we may come at 
last upon the final conclusion that is in harmony with the will 
of God. For Christ's sake, Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read 
and approved. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Hardwick Myers Smith, Ga. 
Calder Henderson Nelson Smoot 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. New neer 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Norris Sterling 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Nugent Sutherland 
Curtis Kellog Overman Swanson 
Dillingham Kendrick Owen Thomas 
Fernald Kenyon Pa, Thompson 
Fletcher par Poindexter Townsend 
nee La Yollette Pomerene ‘Trammell 
Frelinghuysen Lewis Ransdel! Walsh 
Gay McCumber Reed Warren 
Gore McKel'ar Robinson Williams 
Gronna McLean Saulsbury 
Hale McNary Shafroth 
Harding Moses Sheppard 


Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Sutrn! 
is unavoidably detained on account of illness. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gorr] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. VarpAman] is detained from the Senate by illness, 
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Mr. POMERENE. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Surf] is detained on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION (S. DOC, NO. 412). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Acting Secretary of State, submitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation in the sum of $6,666.68 required by 
the Department of State for salaries of envoys extraordinary 
and ministers plenipotentiary to Bulgaria and Serbia, etc., 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message ‘from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 5627) to fix the time of holding court in the Ama- 
rillo division of the northern district of Texas. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 15796. An act to enable the President to carry out the 
price guaranties made to producers of wheat of the crops of 
1918 and 1919 and to protect the United States against undue 
enhancement of its liabilities thereunder ; 

H. R. 15834. An act to extend the time for the construction 
by Kratka Township of a bridge across the Red Lake River, 
in Pennington County, Minn.; and 

H. R. 15950. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Halifax, in the State of North Carolin: to construct 
a bridge across the Roanoke River. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WALSH. I send to the desk a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Montana sent by wire. I ask that it be 
read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


HELENA, MONT., February 22, 1919. 
Hon. Tuos. J. WALSE 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


I am directed by resolution of the Montana State Legislature now in 
session to transmit to you the following resolution: 


“ Whereas the Congress of the United States passed a law enabling the 
President of the United States to carry out the guaranteed price for 
wheat produced in the year 1919 and to protect against undue 
enhancement in price; and 

“Whereas the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representa- 
tives have reported an amendment to the guaranteed wheat-price 
bill providing that the guaranteed price shall be effective only until 
the 31st day of October, 1919, instead of until December 31, 1919, 
as the original Jaw provides; and 

“ Whereas by the reduction of this limit of time of the guaranteed wheat 
price it will work great injustice and irreparable injury to the 
wheat producers of the State of Montana and that the producers 
of wheat in the State of Montana can not harvest and market their 
crops for the year 1919 within the limit now sought to be placed 
for the guarantee of wheat prices; and 

„ Whereas the limit of time, to wit, October 21, 1919, will enable wheat 
producers of the States situated in warmer climates to dispose of 
their wheat within the time limit proposed and thus receive the 
benefit of the guaranteed wheat price, and it will result in further 
unjust discrimination in favor of the States more favorably located 
as to climate conditions to the injury of the wheat producers in 
the State of Montana: Now, therefore, be it 


“ Resolved, That the Senate of the State of Montana, the House of 
Representatives concurring, do protest against the changing of the time 
limit for guaranteed wheat prices to October 31, 1919, as being an un- 
gort, ee against the wheat producers of Montana; and 

urther 

“ Resolved, That Fe most respectfully urge upon the Senators and 
1 of the State of Montana that they use every effort to 
defeat the reducing of the time limit of the guaranteed prices to the end 
that the wheat producers of the State of Montana and of the Norhwest 
be given a fair and equal opportunity to compete with the wheat pro- 
ducers of other sections of the United States; be it further 

“ Resolved, That the secretary of the State of Montana be directed to 
transmit by wire the resolution to the Senators and Representatives 
of the State of Montana at Washington and to the Speaker of the House 
of Congress and to the legislative assembly of the States of Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon, North and South Dakota, and Minnesota.” 

C. T. STEWART, Secretary of State. 


Mr. WALSH. I present a further resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Montana, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 
The resolution is as follows: 


House joint memorial 5. 

Memorial to Congress of the United States to enact such legislation as 
may be necessary to permit the honorably discharged soldier, marine, 
or sailor to retain in his possession such clothing as, under the provi- 
sions of paragraph 1165, Army Regulations, he is permitted to take 
to his home. 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States of America: 

Your memorialists, the members of the Sixteenth Legislative Assem- 
by of the State of Montana, the senate.and house concurring, respect- 
fully represent: 


Whereas under the provisions of paragraph 1165, Army Regulations, 
an enlisted man honorably discharged is permitted to wear one suit 
of uniform outer clothing from the place of termination of his active 
service to his home, which clothing will be returned within four 
months after termination of his active service, by mail under a 
franked-label ; 

Whereas the soldiers, marines, and sailors who have been or are now 
in the service of the United States that the world might be made safe 
for democracy ninay went forth to defend the principles of free- 
dom and right, knowing that they might at any time be required to 
make the supreme sacrifice; 

Whereas these soldiers, marines, and sailors have taken much pride in 
their uniforms and wish the privilege of keeping them in their posses- 
sion: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolced ay the house (the senate concurring), That we, the mem- 

bers of the Sixteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, do 

hereby petition and earnestly pray the Congress of the United States to 
enact such legislation as may be necessary to change the provisions of 
paragraph 1165, Army Regulations, and make it possible for an honor- 
ably discharged man to retain one suit of uniform outer Mp 
Resolved further, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded by the 
secretary of state of Montana to the Senate and to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and that copies hereof be transmitted 
by the secretary of the State of Montana to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of Montana ip Congress. 4 


(Signed) O. W. BELDEN. 
Speaker of the House. 
(Signed) W. W. MCDOWELL, 


President of the Senate. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Montana, 88: 

I, C. T. Stewart, secretary of the State of Montana, do hereby certify 
that the above is a true and correct copy of house joint memorial No. 5, 
relating to honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines retaining 
their uniforms after discharge, enacted by the sixteenth session of the 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana and approved by S. V. 
Stewart, governor of said State, on the 11th day of February, 1919. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Montana at Helena, the capital, this 12th day 
of February, A. D. 1919. 

LSxal.] C. T. STEWART. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I am receiving a great many 
telegrams with reference to the failure to appropriate for the 
Federal Employment Service. As a sample of those telegrams 
and as indicating the sentiment of a great many of our people, 
I ask that there may be read the telegram which I send to the 
desk, representing as it does a great many different organiza- 
tions in my State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


SEATTLE, Wasu., February 20, 1919. 
WASHINGTON DELEGATION IN CONGRESS, 
Care of Hon. Wesley L. Jones, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Seattle Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Placement Bureau, composed of repre- 
sentatives of following organizations, viz: Chamber of Commerce and 
Commercial Club, War Parents’ Association, War Camp Community 
Service, County Council of Defense, Y. M. C. A., Elks, Jewish Welfare 
rd, Red Cross, Knights of Columbus, City Council, County Commis- 
sioners, Central Labor Council, Building Trades Council, Maritime 
Council, the Employees’ Association American Legions of Liberty, the 
last named having membership of 7,500. f 
Returned soldiers and sailors are informed movement on foot to 
prevent appropriation by Congress of funds with which to o te 
Government Employment Service. We are sure failure of appro: tion 
would be most unfortunate; in fact, would be a public calami y. We 
are in close touch with workers of Seattle Government employment 
office. It has accomplished and is accomplishing good work, and its 
continuance is necessary in the public interest. Our work of helping 
to place ex-service men in employment is done through the Government 
employment office. That branch of the employment work we know to 
be efficiently performed. We know of no available substitute for it. 
The records of the employment office show that the Seattle office has 
in the year 1918 found jobs for 124,000 men. Our work covers last 
42 days. In that time 4,000 discharged soldiers and sailors have been 
placed in employment through the Seattle Government em 9 
office. We respectfully urge you to use your best endeavors to ure 
the necessary congressional appropriation. 
to Appropriations Committee. 
SEATTLE SOLDIERS’ AXD SAILORS’ PLACEMENT BUREAU. 
By HaroLD Preston, Chairman. 


Mr. STERLING. I have here a number of telegrams relat- 
ing to the same subject as the telegram just read at the desk. 
The telegrams are from State officials, farm bureaus, chambers 
of commerce, and chairmen of commercial organizations. I 
send them to the desk and ask that the telegram of the gov- 
ernor of the State be read, and that all tbe telegrams be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

PIERRE, S. DAK., February 23, 1919. 


The Chair 


Please submit this telegram 


Senator THOMAS STERLING, 
Washington, D. C.. 

Mr. McCaffree, our immigration commissioner, has learned the Employ- 
ment Bureau A NL aosa E may fail. Ile feels this would have serious 
consequences. ur cooperation with the Federal Government in the 
Employment Service was in the main very satisfactory during war 
times, and it seems to me that it would be unfortunate to have the 
services discontinued at this time. 

PETER NORBECK, Governor. 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. I send fo the desk a telegram which I 
have received from the secretary of the Michigan State Senate 
relative to continuing the appropriation for the Federal Em- 
ployment Bureau. I wish to state that I have received many 
other telegrams, one from the Detroit Chamber of Commerce, 
in favor of the continuation of this appropriation, and I have 
also received, I think, as many as a hundred telegrams in oppo- 
sition to it. I present this as it comes from the State senate, 
and ask that it be read, 

The telegram was read, as follows: 


LANSING, Micn., February 21, 1919. 
Hon. CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Michigan Senate to-day adopted resolution unanimously urging fayor- 
able action by or Employment Service, which includes return- 
ing soldier boys’ working reserve and junior section. 

D. E. ALWARD, Secretary. 


Mr. WARREN. Noting the telegrams that have already been 
filed, I desire to say that I have received a dozen such, There 
seems to be a propaganda of that kind. I have also received 
many letters from those who take the other side of the question, 
I ask that the letter, which I send to the Secretary’s desk, may 
go into the Recorp, as it comes from the Business Men's Clear- 
ing House Co, and takes the other side of the question. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Dexver, Coro., U. S. A., February $, 1919. 
Senator Francis E. WARREN, 
$ United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


„Dran Str: We note that you are a member of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations; and as we are advised tbat the United States Employ- 
, ment Service is asking an hi alae ee of several million dollars, you 
are are no doubt investigating fully matters regarding the — 
Accordingly we take the ret: of you in reference to same, and 
especially as Wyoming is such a close neighbor to Colorado, 
and as —— company has been serving numerous Wyoming firms for many 


may 
tional, and commercial employees, 
to laborers, as heretofore. We 


puen: for the unemployed. The work is almost eer. 5 
airly wel 
function of the Government to 


paying, say. $ 
In the emplo: t feld, that a Government employment agency ha: 
technical Loma vo yar 5 
come just such a bureau for securing advancement for men already em- 


experienced, capable men, 
their ability with some other emplo: 5 


already demonstrati ployer. 
draw your attention to the fact that if the Gov- 
fiel hnical, 


We would also tike 


targe amount for each man placed, as —5 
be secured positions by the bureau su to the prospective em- 
ployer complete 9 — reports upon the mg coy jence and 


pro: 
requirements. Hea 
tiate the position. 
to gr employees such assistance? 
| e understand that the United States Employment Service asks 
the enormous appropriation that they have requested on the stren 
of the extraordinary numbers of men whom they state they are placing 
in positions Aee E May we respectively su the advisability 
of your committee having a thorough check e to verify the re- 
sults 3 the Government Employment Service claims to have accom- 
lish: Y 
E For instance, we noto in daily press statements that 44 State Gov- 
ernment — 2 — agencies report the placement of 99,077 men dur- 
ing one week in January. We can not but belleve that this is a gross 
exaggeration. That would be an average of 2,251 per week per State, 
or 9,752 men placed in positions in one month by each State office. 
As stated above, we have had long experience in the emplo nt busi- 
ness, have been servi large employers throughout the West, and have 
an office force of four department managers and seven clerks—nearly as 
large a force as the Government employment office has hcre—and if we 
Jace 125 to 150 men in definite, permanent 3 in one month we 
ave done well. To be sure, we are 1 salesmen, and 
technical men, while the Government agency has been heretofore han- 


dling laborers; still the variance between 150 placements a month and 
9,752 is out of proportion. 

We question very much if it would be physically possible for the * 
ent working forces of the Government Employment Service, in the State 
of Colorado at least, to approximate the placement of 9,752 employees 
in definite positions in one month. What is more, with a large 
centage of leading companies reducing their forces because of the end of 
the war, and employers endeavoring every case ible to reemploy 
their former men who have been released from military service, we do 
not believe that 9 like 9,752 engagements could have been ne- 
gotiated in one month in Colorado at this time, and we understand that 
similar conditions prevail throughout the country. 

We understand that the United States Employment Service bases its 
especial need for $14,800,000 to continue its existance on the grounds 
of securing employment for returning soldiers, but may we ectfully 
draw to your a tion the fact that an employment agency, elther oper- 
ated by the Government or by private firms, can only secure birl jad Hass 
for returned soldiers or others if there is general prosperity—if the 
mines, mills, and factories are operating full force. If measures were 
adopted whicb would tend to increase industrial activity and thereby 
create a demand for Tr haa we venture to say that returning soldiers 
would not have any d ty in securing employment without requiring 
the assistance of the Government or wen other employment office, be- 
cause employers everywhere are very anxious to reemploy their previous 
employees returning from military service if they can possibly do so, 
newspapers all over the country are running free want ads for return- 
ing soldiers, and many colleges, fraternal societies, and civic associations 
are maintaining free employment exchanges for soldiers. If the demand 
is created the soldiers will find employment quickly enough. 


Yo truly 
evi z Bustness Men’s CLEARING HOUSE, 


S. S. NewBury, President. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I ask permission to present to the Senate 
petitions urging the maintenance of the wheat guaranty for 
the 1919 crop, which I wish to have referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. In this connection I should like 
to call the attention of the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry to the present condition. 

There is a guaranty by the President, under a Iaw of Con- 
gress, for the crop of 1919, which renders it absolutely impos- 
sible for private capital to handle the wheat crop of 1919. 
There is no appropriation or legislation authorizing it to be 
handled as it was during the last year by the Wheat Corpora- 
tion or by the Government. With this Congress adjourned 
without taking any action on that question, the wheat crop 
will begin to be marketed in June, and there will be no one 
to buy it. I merely wish to call the attention of the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to that condi- 
tion. Petitions are coming in from all over the country. Peo- 
ple do not know what to do about making arrangements to 
handle the crop, as it can not be handled under present legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should like to say to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota that on Saturday last the House passed a 
bill designed to carry out the President’s guaranty with respect 
to the wheat price established for 1919. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry will meet at 3 o’clock this 
afternoon to consider that measure, and hopes to make an early 
report. I have no doubt of the enactment of the legislation at 
this session of Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. LODGE. I present a memorial of the Board of Trade 
of Williamstown, Mass., remonstrating against the United 
States entering into any agreement for a league of nations 
which will surrender in any degree our_right and power of 
self-defense, which I ask may be printed in the Rxconv. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS., February 20, 1919. 


Hon. Henry Carnot LODGE, 1 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The Williamstown Board of Trade urges upon Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of Massachusetts in Congress that America should enter 
into no treaties which surrender in any degree our right and 
self-defense. No nation ever long maintained its freedom which trusted 
its defense to others. In particular we are unwilling to commit the 
safety and independence of eur country to the decisions of a league of 
nations made up of our debtors and competitors. Free American has 
always been one of the greatest influences for world peace and our 
influence for peace will w with our wealth and power, provided we 
maintain our freedom. we give up our right and our ability to 
defend ourselves, our growing wealth will be a growing invitation to 
aggressign and will tend toward war, not toward peace. Moreover, 
Con has no constitutional right to abandon any of its juris- 
diction or to make a permanent cession of its power to other authori- 
ties, either foreign or domestic. The lesson of the war is that the old 
maytag is untrue that it takes two to make a quarrel. One nation 


made a pet war and many nations were needed to restore peace. 
Our greatest duty now is to strengthen the hands of ceful nations. 
E. PanMALee Prentice, 


President, 
VANDERPOEL ADRIANCE, 
ice President. 
E. Hxnnxur Borsrorp, 
Secretary. 
FREDERICK E. Moons, 
L. G. TREADWAY, 
P. J. DEMPSEY, Directors. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, which I ask to have printed in 
the RECORD. - 

The resolution was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


I present a resolution adopted by the 


House joint memorial 12. 


Whereas there is now pending before Congress a measure known as the 
Kenyon bill. being Senate bill 5397, the intent of which is To 
vide for the commencement or prosecution of public works in order to 

rovide increased opportunities for employment during the period of 
Se and ustrial readjustment, and for other purposes“; 


an 

Whereas there is proposed the creation of a Federal board with power to 
cooperate with all Federal, State, and municipal agencies intrusted 
with the execution of any public work, and thereby endeavor to sta- 
bilize industrial and employment conditions during periods of ex- 
traordinary unemployment; and 

Whereas the measure ap) roprlates the sum of $100,000,000, from which 
the proposed Federal rd may make loans at a low rate of interest 
to begin or continue such Federal. State, or municipal works that 
may be temporarily embarrassed for want of funds; and 

Whereas we believe such opportunities for immediate relief will mate- 
rially assist in bringing about more uniform industrial and labor con- 
ditions : Now therefore be it 


Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be memo- 
rialized and urged to use all honorable means to secure the enactment of 
Senate bill No. 5397. 
Adopted by the house February 6, 1919. 
SEYMOUR Jones, 
Speaker of the House. 
Adopted by the senate February 15, 1919. 
W. T. VINTON, 
President of the Senate. 


I hereby certify that house joint resolution No. 12 is a true copy as 
passed by the house and senate on the dates indicated. 


W. F. Draven, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I also present a resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Oregon, which I ask to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

House joint memorial 11. 


Memorializing the Congress of the United States for the passage of 
an amendment to the bill introduced by Senator BANKHEAD in the 
United States Senate on December 4, 1918, known as 8. 5088, also 
the same amendment to a bill introduced in the United States Senate 
by Senator Swanson on December 5, 1918, known as S. 5008, also 

same amendment to a bill introduced by Mr. SHACKLEFORD in the 
House of Representatives of the United States on December 12, 
1918, known as H. R. 13354, and also to any other similar bills 
introduced in Congress, in order to provide a more equitable appli- 
cation of Federal aid for post roads in the sparsely settled States, 
and to provide a more reasonable time limit for the availability of 
such Federal aid. 

We, your memorialists, the House of Representatives and Senate 
of the State of Oregon, respectfully represent that, 

Whereas there are pending in the Congress of the United States, 
bills known as S. 5088, S. 5098, and H. R. 13354, all of which 
provide for additional Federal aid for post roads under the terms 
of the act of Congress approved July 11, 1916, and commonly 
known as the Federal aid road act; and 

Whereas section 6 of said Federal aid road act provides that the 
United States shall not cooperate in any road project in an amount 
greater than 50 per cent of the total estimated cost thereof; and 

Whereas, although additional Federal aid for road building at the 

resent time is highly desirable, nevertheless those States having 
arge areas and relatively small populations will be unable to avail 
themselves of the benefit of this act as amended to provide addi- 
tional Federal aid without a disproportionate burden of taxation; 

Now, therefore, your memorialists urgently request that the said 
bills, and any other similar bills which may be introduced in the Con- 

of the United States, be so amended that section 6 of the said 

‘ederal aid road act will provide that in those States where the 
average population per square mile of area is 100 persons or more, 
based upon the census of 1910, the United States shall not co- 
operate in any road project in an amount greater than 50 per 
cent of the total estimated cost thereof; and that in those States 
where the average population per Maos mile of area, based on 
the census of 1910, is less than 1 persons, the share of the 
United States shall be increased one-fourth of 1 per cent for each 
person, or major fraction thereof, less than 100 per square mile; 
and furthermore 

Whereas section 3 of said Federal aid road act 
so much of the appropriation apportioned to any State for any 
fiscal year as remains unexpended at the close thereof shall be 
available to such State only until the close of the succeeding 
fiscal year; and 5 

Whereas on account of the said provision of section 3 of said act 
local conditions existing in some States render it practically im- 
possible to comply with the terms of the act; 

Now, therefore, your memorialists also request that said bills now 
pending in Congress, and any other similar bills which may be in- 
troduced, be amended so that section 3 of the said Federal aid 
road act will provide that so much of the appropriation to any State 
for any fiscal year as remains unexpended at the close thereof shall 
be available to such State until the close of the second succeeding 
fiscal year; and, be it 
Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be sent to each of the 

congressional delegation from the State of Oregon to the Congress 

of the United States, and to each body of said Congress. 
Adopted by the house February 6, 1919. 


rovides that 


Seymour Jones. 
Speaker of the House, 
Adopted by the senate February 15, 1919. 
W. T. VINTON, 
President of the Senate. 


I hereby certify that house joint memorial 11 is a true copy as 
passed by the house and senate on the dates indicated. 


„ F. DRAYER, 
Chief Clerk of the Louse. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present a resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, which I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp. 


The resolution was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


SALEM, OREG., February 22. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, : 
Washington: 
The following memorial was to-day adopted by both houses of the 
Oregon Legislature : 


“To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: 


“We, your memorialists, the Senate of the State of Oregon, the 
House of Representatives concurring, respectfully represent tha 


“Whereas there is a good market and demand for lumber overseas, if 
ships adapted to that purpose could be secured in which to trans- 
port the same; and 

“Whereas the north Pacific coast of the United States of America has 
the largest body of standing timber available to the markets of 
the Temperate Zone, and lumber manufacturing now is and always 
will be, by popa conservation, the greatest industry of this sece 
tion of the United States; and 

“Whereas if it is to be the policy of the Shipping Board to construct 
or own the great ocean tonnage of the United States, then we 
earnestly submit and jig waged demand that it provide means of 
transportation, suitable for tumber as well as other products; and 

“Whereas we believe it to be more economical to a the specifica- 
tions for wooden ships te lumber carriers, which are u tly 
needed, than to pay damages for cancellation of con for 
wooden ships, which can not be economically used; and we are 
assured that immediate use will be made of said lumber-carrying 
apie, woen completed and thus keep our lumber industry in opera- 

on; a 

“ Whereas if this course were adopted at once, the serious unemploy- 
ment problem of the North Pacific States would be solved and jus- 
tice done to this part of the United States; and 

“ Whereas the timber of this section of the country has been found most 
desirable for wooden-ship construction and that particular indus- 
try rightfully belongs to the North Pacific States; and 

“Whereas from 50 years’ 1 the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon confidently asserts that wooden ships are not only 
the most available but also economical for use as lumber carriers: 
Now, therefore, be it 

** Resolved by the Senate of the State of Oregon (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring), That the Senate of the State of Oregon urges 
the Congress of the United States to take such action and provide such 
means as will carry into effect the p of the tebe resolution 
in pet feat aae labor be peampiored and reconstruction facilitated ; 
an rther 

“ Resolved, That the chief clerk of the Senate of the State of Oregon 
be directed to forthwith transmit by wire a copy of this memorial to 
the President, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, to our 
ators in Congress, and to the United States Shipping Board.” 

Joux W. N, Chief Clerk. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I also present a resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Oregon, which I ask may be 
printed in the RECORD. 


The resolution was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


SALEM, OREG., February 22, 1919. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Washington, D. C.: 


The following memorial was to-day adopted by both houses of the 
Oregon Legislature: 

“To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the House of Representatives of the State 
of Oregon, the Senate concurring, respectfully represent this, that 
“Whereas during the month of October and November, 1918, special 

Government ee eg ee ery including the purchasing agent of 
the Southern Pacific road, visited the erent of the 
Western Oregon Tie & Lumber Association and requested them all 
run to their full capacity until June 1, 1919, as ties were vitally 
needed, either in war or in ce, and that the United States 
Railroad Administration would pay therefor the Phin peachy prices 


many orders issued have been canceled. 
United States Railroad Administration said mills can only accept 
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was unanimously decided that under the present system it was 
impossible to operate without a loss, hence resolved that all mills 
of said association should cease operation at once: And 
“Whereas there are already thousands of unemployed men in the 
State of Oregon by reason of the cancellation of Government 
contracts, which is creating a serious State problem to contend 
with and fostering the formation of organizations with Bolsheviki 
ideas, and this new tie condition will add many thousands more 
to the fast increasing army of unemployed: Now, therefore, be it 

“ Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Oregon 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress of the United States be 
requested to take such action at once as will put an end to United 
States Government action that continually adds to our serious condi- 
tion of unemployment and po some means by which the affairs of 
n may approach reconstruction without such disastrous 
results. 

“The State of Oregon is now considering a large bond issue to pro- 
vide employment for idle labor caused by the condition hereinbefore 
enumerated, and earnestly feels that Congress should do the same: 
And be it further 

“ Resolved, That the secretary of the State of Oregon be requested 
to transmit by wire at once a copy of this memorial to the President, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and the Senators o 
Oregon in Congress, with the request that some action be taken at 


once. 
; W. F. Drayer, Chief Clerk. 
Mr. ASHURST. I present a joint memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of Arizona, relative to additional pay and allowances to 
honorably discharged soldiers and sailors, which I ask to have 
printed in the Rxconp and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


The memorial was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


House joint memorial 1. 
To Hon. Hexry F. ASHURST, 
Hon. Marcus A. SMITH, and 
Hon, CARL HAYDEN, 
Arizona Representatives in Congress: 


To the honorable the SECRETARY OF WAR, GENERAL MARSHAL, and Critter 
OF THE GENERAL Stary OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Your memorialist, the Fourth Legislature of the State of Arizona, 
respectifully represents that— 


Whereas the sap ted pe of soldiers and sailors discharged from the United 
States Army and Navy are left penniless and without means of sub- 
sistence shortly after their discharge, and during this period of unem- 
ployment a om aid of said soldiers and sailors can find no re- 
mnunerative employment; 


Wherefore your memorialist, the Fourth Legislature of Arizona, 
respectfully but urgently prays that upon their discharge all soldiers 
and sailors be given their uniforms, epee | overcoats, and that a 
check for $200 be mailed within one week of said discharge to said 
soldiers and sailors at their home address, 

Your memorialist further prays that the Congress of the United 
States pass legislation providing for an ocean-to-ocean highway Along 
a route most suitable for military 8 said highway to con- 
Mle ae under the supervision of the Engineering Corps of the United 

tates Army. 

The governor of the State of Arizona is directed to mail an engrossed 
copy of this memorial to the parties concerned and a telegram setting 
forth in brief the objects herein shall be sent by the president of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Representatives of the Fourth 
Arizona Le; ture to every State legislature now in session in the 
United States. : 

And your memorialists will ever pray. 

February 10, 1919: Read first time and laid over one day. 

Passed the house February 10, 1919, by the following vote: 31 ayes, 


— nay, —— absent, 4 excused. 
(Signed) A. C. PETERSON, 
Speaker of the House. 
(Signed) x 


Sam B. BRADNER, 
Chief Clerk of the House, 
February 11, 1919: Read_by number and title and referred to the 
committee on militia of P. D. 
Passed the senate February 13, 1919, by the following vote: 16 ayes, 
— nays, —— absent, 3 excused. 
A. A. JOHNS, 


(Signed) 

President of Senate, 
(Signed) L. F. Sweertrne, 
Secretary of Senate. 

zelved in governor's office February 15, 1919, at 1.37 p. m. 
aoe =e (Signed) P. R. MILNES, 
Secretary to Governor. 

Approved February 18, are 


Signed) THoMAs E. CAMPBELL, 
Governor of Arizona. 
Filed in the office of the secretary of the State of Arizona this 19th 
day of February, A. D. 1919, at 9. 5 a. m. 
Mir Stuus, 
Secretary of State 
(Signed) By R. E. MCGILLEN 


Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. ASHURST presented a petition of John F. Davidson, of 
Kingman, Ariz., praying for an appropriation for the reclama- 
tion and improvement of lands, which will provide employment 
for returning soldiers and sailors, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Tucson, 
Ariz., praying for Government ownership of railroads, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. HARDING. I present a resolution adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Ohio, which I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


The resolution was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as fol- 
lows: 

House joint resolution 15. 
Joint resolution relative to good roads for Ohio. 

The senate committee in charge of the investigation of labor condi- 
tions asks for $400,000,000 to prevent idleness by expending it upon 
public works, e master of industry states that he expects an era 
of industrial depression in the United States. The secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor says there will be bread lines in every 
industrial center before May 1; and the statesmen declare “the cloud 
of unemployment in a few months may engulf this country.” The 
governors of the various States have expressed a willingness to cooper- 
ate in securing work for the unemployed. Gov. Cox has said: I am 
ready to cooperate with any plan along lines which may be suggested 
by the Federal Government.” 

America needs roads. Ohio needs roads. The United States is pay- 
ing a penalty of one-half billion dollars a year in the excessive cost of 
transportation of agricultural products alone because of this neglect of 
highways. At our ent rate of work, two centuries will be requ 
to improve our roads and a lifetime will not witness the improvement 
of more than 20 per cent. Roads are the life of a nation. Let_us 
have roads, Let us stop working at this task in a “ jitne "way. Let 
us stop werking among the stars and get down to where the mud is. 

America spends money for waterways. We built the Panama Canal. 
The Fede Government will 1 581.000.000.000 for railroad im- 
1 this coming year. e spent $25,000,000,000 to lick the 

uns. Why not spend some on ourselves? 

Illincis has voted $60,000,000 for roads. New York and Pennsyl- 
vania are each spending more than $10,000,000 a year on road im- 
provements. 

Be it resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio: 

First. That we are for lifting Ohio out of the mud. 

Second. That we are willing to cooperate with the United States 
Government on a large plan for road improvement. 

Third. That we request the United States Government to 8 
81.000, 000,000 to be expended during the next five years on the roads 
of this country in a manner similar to the present plan for Federal ald. 

Fourth, That a copy of this resolution be sent to each Member of 
the Ohio delegation in Congress. 

Cart R. KIMBALL, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
CLARENCE J, Brown, 
President of the Senate, 
Adopted February 11, 1919. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE OF Onto. 
OFFICE OF run SECRETARY OF STATE. 

I, Harvey C. Smith, secretary of state, of the State of Ohio, do 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of house 
joint resolution No. 15, as adopted by the General Assembly of Obio 
on the 11th day of February, 1919, and filed in the office of the secre- 
tary of state on the 19th day of February, 1919, and is now on file in 
this office and in my official custody. 

Witness my hand and official seal at Columbus, Ohio, this 20th day 
of February, A. D. 1919. 

Harvey C. SMITH. 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. WARREN. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Wyoming, favoring legislation to authorize the 
immediate construction of the Goshen Hole or High Line Canal, 
in the State of Wyoming, which I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation of Arid Lands. 

The memorial was referred to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation of Arid Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tar STATE OF WYOMING, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, ; 
State of Wyoming, 88: 

I, W. E. Chaplin, secretary of state of the State of Wyoming, do hereby 
certify that the annexed copy of enrolled joint memorial No, 2, senate, 
Fifteenth Legislature of the State of Wyoming, being original senate 
pat memorial No. 2, has been carefully compared with the original filed 
n this office on the 19th day of February, A. D. 1919, and is a full, true, 
and correct copy of the same and of the whole thereof. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of e 

1 at Cheyenne, the capital, this 20th day of February, A. D. 


W. E. CHAPLIN, 
Secretary of State. 

By H. M. Symons, 
Deputy. 


19. 
{SEAL.] 


Senate joint memorial 2. 


Memorial to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, requesting Congress to provide for the immediate construction 
of the Goshen Hole Canal. 


Whereas the construction of the Goshen Hole Canal, known also as the 
High Line Canal, In the Fort Laramie unit of the North Platte irri- 
gation project. will place 180,000 acres of excellent farming land in 
Goshen Hole, Wyo.. under irrigation, and the cultivation of such area 
will greatly assist in the production of food at a time when increased 
food production by the United States is made necessary by the unset- 
tled conditions elsewhere ; and 

Whereas the construction of the Goshen Hole Canal will give an oppor- 
tunity for employment to many of our returning soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and the settlement and cultivation of the area to be re- 
claimed by the Goshen Hole Canal will give many veterans of the great 
war an opportunity to secure good homes and farms on the public 
domain; a 

Whereas the United States Reclamation Service have determined and 
fixed the line of the Goshen Hole Canal and the acreage which will be 
reclaimed thereby, and have the plans for the necessary diversion dam 
at or near Guernsey, Wyo.. completed, and only congressional action 
is needed to immediately start the construction of the Goshen Hole 
Canal; and 
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Whereas the honorable Secretary of the Interior of the United States 

‘has and is recommending to Congress the reclaiming of arid lands on 

the public domain for the pu of giving and furnishing homes to 

returning soldiers, sailors, and marines: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Wyoming (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring), That the Congress of the United States be me- 
morialized to authorize and direct, ee Ree and appropriate legislation, 
the Immediate construction of the Goshen Hole Canal; be it further 
Resotved, That a ed of this memorial be sent to Hon. Francis E. 
Wannen, Hon. Joun B. PNDRICK, and Hon. Frank W. MONDELL, Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the State of * 6. 

> 0 


. POWERS, 
President of the Senate. 
E. J. SULLIVAN, 
Speaker of the House, 


ROBERT D. CAREY, 
Governor, 


Approved. 


Fesrvtary 19, 1919—12 noon. 


Mr. MOSES. presented petitions of the congregation of the 
First Congregational Church of Alton; of the Woman’s Council 
of National Defense, of Milton; of Local Grange No. 204, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Charlestown; and of Local Grange No. 1, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Gilman, all in the State of New 
Hampshire, praying for the establishment of a league of nations, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. NELSON presented resolutions adopted by Local Lodge 
No. 7, Switchmen’s Union of North America, of Minneapolis; 
of Local Lodge No. 8, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of 
America, of Minneapolis; of the League of Catholic Women 
(Inc.), of Minneapolis; of the Political Equality Club, of Minne- 
apolis; of the Men’s Club of the Chureh of the Redeemer, of 
Minneapolis; of the Twentieth Century Club, of Duluth, all in 
the State of Minnesota, and of the Church Peace Union of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, favoring 
the establishment of a league of nations, which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. COLT presented resolutions adopted by the Sunday School 
of the Church of the Mediator, of Providence, R. L, of the Rhode 
Island Woman Suffrage Party, and of the Rhode Island Branch 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
favoring the establishment of a league of nations, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I present a resolution adopted by the Leg- 
islature of the State of Alabama, relative to the nitrate plant at 
Muscle Shoals, in that State, which I ask to have printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

. THE STATE or ALABAMA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

I, William P. Cobb, secretary of state, do hereby certify that the 
pages hereto attached contain a truc, accurate, and literal copy of 
senate joint resolution No. 55, adopted by the senate on February 14, 
1919, and adopted by the house on February 17, 1919, as the same 
appears on file and of record in this office. 

n testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 


great seal of the State at the capitol, in the city of Montgomery, this 
9th day of February, 1919. Meter eee 
M 


[Sear] . P. COBB, 

Secretary of State. 
Senate joint resolution 55. 

Whereas no more important industrial activity or business enterprise 
of more far-reaching significance has ever poet than the 
plants at Muscle Shoals designed for the production of nitrate from 
the air for use in agriculture and industry; and 

‘Whereas the work has called for large expenditures in the construction 
of transportation facilities, the purchase of locomotives and other 
railway equipment, and the erection of modern and up-to-date build- 
2 of — test design and provided with the latest types of ma- 
chinery; an 

Whereas the demand for the product to be manufactured by the sald 
plant is now more than ever in demand out the entire coun- 
try, particularly by the agricultural interests; and 

Whereas nitrate secured through artificial agencies can be supped to 
consumers at a lower price than has heretofore been possible, tbus 

! enabling the production of larger crops and the reduction thereby of 
the bigh cost of living; and 

{Whereas the active operation of the plants at Muscle Shoals will afford 

an opportunity for the employment of thousands of skilled and un- 
skilled rers, and will thereby serve materially to reduce the 
problems of unemployment following demobilization of the armies of 

the United States: Now, therefore, be it 


` Resolved by the Senate of Alabama (the House concurring), That the 
President and the Secretary of War and the Congress ef the United 
States be memorialized not only to continue the nitrate development at 
Muscle Shoats in this State but also to make provision for all neces- 
sary enlargement and further development of such industry as may be 
necessary to the — interests involved. 

2. That a copy of this resolution be forwarded by the governor, under 
the great seal of the State of Alabama, to the President, the Secretary 
= War, and to the United States Senate, and the House of Representa- 
tives. 
` 3. That copies also be forwarded separately to the United States 
Benators and Representatives in Congress from Alabama. 

Adopted by the senate February 14, 1919. 
| Adopted by the house February 17, 1919. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I also present a resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Alabama, which I ask may be printed 
in the RECORD, 


The resolution is as follows: 


House joint resolution 49. 

Whereas inasmuch as in normal times cotton is the one staple of com- 
merce which brings more gold from foreign countries to America than 
any other one commodity, thereby turning the balance of the world’s 
trade in favor of the United States, and giving cotton a national 
importance; and 

Whereas the mills of Europe are the largest consumers of low-grade 
cotton, but, owing to war conditions, the spindles of these countries 
are practically without a supply; and 

Whereas ent Wilson in his last message to Congress declared 
“the war is over,” and therefore there is no longer any necessity for 
retaining the restriction on exports and imports of commerce; and 

Whereas the American merchant marine is now an established and 
assured fact and the slogan should be “American bottoms controlled 
by American citizens for American commerce”: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), That 
we insist that our senatorial representatives in Congress take immediate 
aren to see that all embargoes on cotton be instantly removed; be it 

e 

Resolved, That Congress be urged to provide immediately for the 
enlistment of American steel steamship Va between the Gulf and 
South Atlantic ports and all foreign ports for the promotion of Ameri- 
can commerce, and at reasonable standardized rates; be it further 

Resolved, That a cable to this end be sent to President Wilson; that 
a copy be also sent to the chairman of the United States Shipping Board 
and to the chairman of the War Trade Board and to each of our Sen- 
ators and Representatives from Alabama. 

ehh by the house and senate February 7, 1919. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I present a resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Alabama, which I ask may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Tue STATE OF ALABAMA, l 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

I, William P. Cobb, secretary of state, do hereby certify that the 
pases hereto attached contain a true, accurate, and literal copy of 

ouse joint resolution 27, by Mr. Faulk, adopted by the house and sen- 


ate January 31, 1919, as the same appears on file and of record in this 


office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State at the capitol, in the city of Montgomery, this 
4th day of February, 1919. 

Wu. P. COBB 


Secretary of State. 
House joint resolution 27. 


Whereas Government ownership of railroads and other public utilities 
is contrary to the traditions and principles of our Government and 


ple; and 

Whereas experience has shown that the Government can not operate 
nma, ublle Pit epiaare as economically or as efficiently as private cor- 

rations; 

Whereas we believe that the interest of the people will be better sub- 
served by a restoration of the railroads and other public utilities to 
their private owners: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Alabama 

(the Senate concurring), That the Congress of the United States take 

prompt action looking to an te return of the railroads and 

other public utilities now operated by the Government to their owners, 
rese: g such Government control thereof as may be necessary. 

Resolved further, That a copy of this resolution, certified by the sec- 
retary of state, be sent to each the Vice President of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives in Co and to each 

Senator and Member of the House of Representatives in Congress from 

the State of Alabama. 

Adopted by the house and senate January 31, 1919. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I also present a resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Alabama with reference to an 
appropriation to combat and investigate the causes of “flu,” 
which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

THE STATE OF ALABAMA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE: 

I, William P. Cobb, secretary of state, do hereby certify that the 
pages hereto attached contain a true, accurate, and literal copy of 
senate joint resolution No. 30, adopted by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives on February 14, 1919, as the same appears on file and of 
record in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
pras seal of the State at the capitol, in the city of Montgomery, this 

Tth day of February, 1919. 
Wu. P. Conn 


[szaL.] > 
Secretary of State, 
Senate joint resolution 30. 


Whereas our country and the known world are being visited by an awful 

and death-dealing disease commonly called the “flu”; and 
Whereas the medical world admits its ignorance of the causes and the 

cure for the flu: Therefore be it 

Resotved by the Senate of Alabama (the House concurring), That the 
Con of the United States be asked to appropriate the sum of 
$250,000 to investigate and, if possible, to perfect a specific for the 
elimination of flu.“ 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to our Senators 
and ps ohare A in the Congress of the United States. 

Adopted by the senate February 14, 1919. 

Adopted by the house February 14, 1919. 


Mr. KING. I present a telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from the Utah Associated Industries, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
which I ask to have printed in the Rxconn and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 
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There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed in the 
Reconp, as follows: 

SALT LAKE, UTAH, February 10, 1919. 
Senator WILLIAM H. KING 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O.: 

Utah Associated Industries protest against continuation of United 
States Employment Bureau. elieve the purpose for which it was 
created no longer exists. Trust ie will use your influence against 
allowing appropriation of $15,000,000, which, we understand, they ask 
for. Pat Moran, State chairman employment bureau, agrees with us 
that bureau should close. Letter follows, 

UTAH ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES, 


A. C. REES, 


Mr. KENDRICK. I present resolutions adopted by the Indus- 
trial Club of Cheyenne, Wyo., which I ask to have printed in 
the Record and referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
men Post Roads and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 

‘ollows: 


Whereas our National Government, as a war measure, has seen fit to 
take over the telephone, telegraph, and cable system; and 
Whereas without further legislation these systems will be turned back 
to private ownership at a time and under conditions inimical to the 
best interests of patrons and owners alike: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Industrial Club of Cheyenne, That it is the sense of 
this organization that our Senators and resentative in Congress be 
urged to use their best endeavors to procure by congressional action the 
continuance of governmental control for such reasonable time as will 
enable Congress to pass remedial legislation; and be it further - 
Resolved, That while neither Sens nor criticizing public owner- 
ship, we feel that careful investigation should be unde: en in order 
that fair legislation may prevail; and be it further 
Resolved, That an expression of our views be forwarded to our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, 


Mr. GAY presented a petition of sundry citizens of Monroe, 
La., praying for Government ownership of railroads, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp a statement p from Ex-President Taft, 
dated Stockton, Cal., February 21, on the subject of the league 
of nations. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT Says PUBLIC MIND Favors LEAGUE—DECLARES 
Ir WAS THE Horn OF STEP TO Prevent FUTUR WARS THAT BUOYED 
UP PEOPLES DURING AWFUL STRAIN OF FIGHTING—POINTS TO SUC- 
CESS OF CONGRESSES OF LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE, 


[By William Howard Taft.) 
STOCKTON, CAL., February 21. 


Six of the congresses of the League to Enforce Peace out of the nine 
projected have been held. At the New York congress there were regis- 
tered from New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware es 
Virginia, and Maryland 2,935 delegates, who attended the half dozen 
sessions of the congress and took tac in the At the 
Boston congress there were 3,740 registered dele; from the six New 
England States. New Hampshire sent 200 Connecticut 200. At 
the Chicago con there were 3,200, and at the Minneapolis congress 
there were 2, from Minnesota, the two Dakotas, and Montana. 

The two congresses on the Pacific coast, one at Portland and the 
other at San Francisco, have been even better attended than the first 
four. Audiences of from 3,000 to 4,000 attended constantly upon the 
six sessions, culminating in a labor meeting in the great auditorium 
of San Francisco with at least 10,000 enthusiastic listeners. The dele- 
gates were a fine body of men, representing all classes in the com- 
munity, There were clergymen and other professional men, bankers 
ne business men, farmers, and an excellent representation of organized 

r. 


HALF MILLION FOR PROPAGANDA, 


The attendance of the delegates at the sessions was constant and 
continued throughout. At State caucuses organization of active 
propaganda by the State associations was perfected. Bach State was 
asked to contribute a fixed quota toward a fund or $500,000 to spread 
propaganda. The league officers think the full sum will be secured. 

In addition to sessions of the congress, chamber of commerce 
luncheons, meetings of women’s clubs, and clerical conventions have 
been addressed Se | speakers of the league. The newspapers of each 
city haye devoted much space to the sessions, and the speeches and 
everything has been done to challenge the attention of the people 
to the league of nations and the critical importance to this country 
and the world that we shall enter and make effective the great covenant 
of Parls for world peace. 

FAVORED IN PUBLIC MIND, 


‘Observation justifies the belief that the public mind favors the plan 
and does not recoil at the proposal that this country shall bear its 
share of the burden needed to give a bite to the league. Explanations 
of the proposed plan and operation of the league, especially in the exe- 
eution of the treaty of peace, the stabilizing of the new republics and 
the prevention of war between these republics and the countries out of 
which they have been carved, as well as between one another, are 
listened to and followed with an attention that shows intense interest. 

Everywhere the inquiry is, What is the league of nations?“ The 
man in the street thinks it is something to prevent war without know- 
ing how. He is in favor of it without knowing why, except for its 
object. He is ga to hear of its 8 ma ery. 

bor is in favor of it without qualification. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has declared in fayor of a league of nations in several 
successive annual conventions. The labor commissions sent abroad 
have brought back to the wage earners on this side of the Atlantic 


knowledge of the attitude of their brethern in England, France, and 
Italy toward a league of nations, The labor groups of those nations 
demand a real league, one that shall furnish a substantial defense 
against future wars, 

It was the hope of this which buoyed them up in the awful strain 
of the war. It was the promise of this in the addresses and speeches 
of the President during the war that stiffened their morale, It was 
this promise repeated by the American labor and socialist commissions 
sent abroad under Government auspices that confirmed the ear 4 
Pat ADINE wood be found the most insistent on a real league wit 

REGARDED AS BEST COMPROMISE. 


It is this confidence thus engendered which has led the plain peoples 
of our allies to welcome the President with such heartfelt enthusiasm, 
The definite announcement of the covenant of Paris has given greater 
zest to the congresses. The League to Enforce Peace has given its 
whole-hearted support to the covenant as agreed upon by the 14 
nations. The league does not contend that the covenant is perfect, or 
that it might not made stronger and more effective, but it accepts it 
as the best compromise that could be secured by unanimous agreement. 

It believes that if the covenant can be incorporated in the treaty of 
peace it will serve to clinch the great purpose of the war and will be 
the greatest step forward toward the maintenance of peace ever taken 
in recorded history. It believes that the burdens assumed o7 each 
nation in the league are light and infinitesimal as compared with the 
losses to be sustained in another war. 


MONROE DOCTRINE STRENGTHENED. 
The league believes that the Monroe doctrine instead of being endan- 
red is strengthened by the covenant, one of whose great purposes is 


o extend the doctrine to the whole world. If the restriction of that 
doctrine that foreign nations shall not buy their dang into new terri- 
torial and political power in the Western Hemisphere is not sufficiently 
prescribed in the covenant, the league believes it can easily be secured 
as an addition to the treaty before it is signed. 

The ar 8. believes that the covenant creates no supersovereignty 
and that it does not restrict the just sovereignty of the United States. 
it should accord to other 


That just sovereignty is the same sovereignt 
interna- 


nations, to wit, complete freedom of national action limited d. 
tional law and international morality and international — 
covenant is a mere partnership agreement by which uni 
secured to maintain this kind of national sovereignty for each member 
of the league and prevent the soverei power of lone nations from 
being used to impose its arbitrary will upon another. 


HAVE SMALL VISION, HE SAYS. 


The league believes that those who oppose this league of nations on 
the ground that we should maintain the now impossible attitude of iso- 
lation from the rest of the world and avoid so-called entangl alli- 
ances have a small vision of the proposed place for our great Republic in 
the family of nations. They may be properly said to be small Americans 
in the narrow view that they take of America’s world responsibilities 
with her enormous opportunities for helping mankind and the small risk 
and burden she will assume in entering the league and covenant now 
proposed. The league believes it to be a perversion of the 251 7 of 
the Federal Constitution, which, as John Marshall, its great interpre- 
ter, adjudged, was framed to make a nation with all the usual national 
powers to prevent its concert with other members of the family of 
nations to avoid war and secure peace. 

e believes that the covenant is not the mere consummation 


The lea 
of an academic theory in normal times of peace which may be rejected 
to be taken up leisurely in some future time, but that it is the condi- 


tion precedent of any satisfactory ending of the war. It believes that 
without this covenant for peaceably settling differences between the 
defeated peoples and the dozen new nations now to be carved out of 
the old empires to hem in Germany from future schemes of conquest 
the present chaos in the sphere of war will be worse confounded. 


WOULD LACK WORLD PRESTIGE. 

The league believes that unless the United States with its pure and 
acknowledged democracy, its disinterested purposes and its at p 
tential power, does not join the covenant, the concert of the other 

wers will not have the world prestige and strength needed to clinch 
he purpose of the war and preserve peace and keep Germany down, 
and that the result will be a recurrence of the old balance of power 
and its disappointing results, 

The league believes that it would be a tragedy in the history of 
civilization if the Senate can be induced by the protests and narrow 
views of a small number of Senators who have expressed themselves to 
defeat this grand covenant of ce, the unanimous agreement of the 
representatives of 14 nations, facing not a theory, but a real and a 
fa 1 crisis for the worl 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I also ask to be permitted to insert in the 
Recorp a statement, entitled “America Should Back Wilson,” 
against the proposition of the letter of Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICA SHOULD BACK WILSON. 


“The influence of party politics and balance of power diplo- 
macy on the peace conference is producing a reactionary com- 
bination of the present European war governments with the 
American republican opposition against the American demo- 
cratic government and the European oppositions; and as, in 
view of the electoral weakness of the latter, Mr. Wilson, as a 
great man, standing for a great idea, must depend on sheer 
intellectual and moral superiority without regard to election 
figures, it is important that America should wake up to this 
situation, and not leave her President in the position of a 
prophet with less honor in his own country than in Europe, on 
which he has made a tremendous impression.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which was referred the bill (S. 5305) to stimulate 


the production, sale, and distribution of live stock and live- 
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stock products, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 754) thereon. 

Mr. KING (for Mr. SHarrorH), from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 4479) for the 
protection of the water supply of the town of Sunnyside, Utah, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 755) 
thereon. 


EXHIBITION OF RED FLAG. 


Mr. WALSH. From the Committee on the Judiciary I report 
back favorably, with an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, the bill (S. 5207) to declare unlawful the exhibition of a 
red flag, and to fix a penalty therefor; and I submit a report 
(No. 753) thereon. As the subject matter is deemed exceed- 
ingly urgent by a number of Senators, I shall ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill. First, how- 
ever, I ask that the report may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill 
5 5207) to declare unlawful the exhibition of a red flag, and to 

a alty therefor, having considered the same, report favorably 
ae the following amendment and recommend that the bill as amended 
o pass: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

* SECTION 1. It shall be unlawful for ay rson to advocate or 
advise or to write or with intent to forwa e 12 hereinafter 
mentioned to print, publish, sell, or distribute any document, book, cir- 
cular, paper, journal, or other written or printed communication in or 
by which there is advised the overthrow, by force or violence, or by 
Pla injury to person or property, or by the general cessation of 

dustry, of the Government of the United States or of all government. 
That the display or exhibition at any meeting, gathering, 
or parade, public or private, of any flag, banner, or emblem symbolizing 
or intended by the person or persons displaying or exhibiting the same 
to cr & purpose to overthrow. by force or violence, or by physi- 
cal injury to person or property, or by the general cession of industry, 
the Government of the Unitel government is hereby de- 
clared to be unlawful. - 

“Sec, 3. Every document, book, circular, paper, journal, or other 
written or printed communication in or by which there is advocated 
or advised the overthrow, by force or violence, or by physical injury 
to person or property, or by the general cessation o 1 of the 
Government of the United States or of all government, or in or by 
which there is advocated or advised the unlawful use of force or vio- 
lence or physical injury to or the unlawful seizure or destruction of 
parmons or property as a means toward the accomplishment of economic, 
ndustrial, or political r is hereby declared to be nonmailable 
and shall not be conveyed the mails or delivered from any post 
office or by auy letter carrier: Provided, That nothing in this act shall 
be so construed as to authorize any person other than an employee of 
the Dead Letter Office, duly authorized thereto, or other person upon a 
. authorized by law, to open any letter not addressed to 

mself. 

“Sec. 4. It shali be unlawful, with intent to forward the end in 
or by the same advocated or advised, to import or cause to be imported 
into the United States or any one subject to its jurisdiction an 
matter declared by section 3 of this act to nonmailable, or with suc 
intent to transport or cause to be transported any such matter from 
one State to another c= to any place subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

“Spec. 5. Wheever shall use or attempt to use the mails or the Postal 
Service of the United States for the transmission of any matter de- 
clared by section 3 of this act to be nonmailable or who shall other- 
wise violate any provision of this act shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or both.” 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, while this is a report on the 
bill introduced by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New], and 
generally referred to as “the red-flag bill,“ it is intended as 
well to meet the evil to redress which a bill was some few days 
ago introduced by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], 
and it may be considered as a report upon both of those bills. 
Briefly, Mr. President 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to make an inquiry. My attention was 
called to the report after the reading of it had begun. Is this a 
bill that has just been reported from a committee? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; from the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. GORE. Has any request been preferred with respect to 
its consideration? 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. GORE. I did not hear the entire reading of the report 
at the desk, and I will have to object to the consideration of 
the bill to-day, because I wish to examine the report. 

Mr, WALSH. Then I give notice that at the conclusion of 
the morning business to-morrow morning I shall ask unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar, 


“SEC. 2. 


States or al 


LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 

Mr. THOMPSON. From the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back fa- 
vorably, without amendment, the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
227) creating a committee to consider arranging for the cele- 


bration of the three hundredth anniversary of the landing of 
the Pilgrims. I call the attention of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. LopcE] to the joint resolution. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That a joint commission, consisting of two Senators, 
Members of the Sixty-sixth Congress, to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate, and four Members elect to the House of Represcntatives 
of the Sixty-sixth Congress, to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the geek’ fth Congress, is hereby created, 
whose duty it shall be to confer with officials of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, or any political subdivision thereof, and with officers 
of any organizations or societies, and with individuals, relative to any 
contemplated observance of the three hundredth annive' of the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, Mass. Said commission shall 
report within 60 days after the Sixty-sixth Congress convenes, with 
its recommendation as to appropriate 1 for partici) on by 
the 8 of the United States in the celebration of this historic 
even 

The expense of said commission shall be paid one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


COURT ACCOMMODATIONS IN SACRAMENTO, CAL, 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. I report back from the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds the bill (H. R. 204) for 
fitting up quarters in the Federal court building in the city 
of Sacramento for the accommodation of the northern district 
court of California and its officers, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent, because it is an emergency measure, that it may be at 
once taken up. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will it likely lead to any discussion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Not at all. It is the endeavor 
to provide quarters for the district court in the city of Sacra- 
mento. They have absolutely none at the present time. They 
sometimes meet in a hotel, sometimes in the court room of the 
superior court, sometimes in the capitol. The United States 
grand jury that recently indicted the I. W. W.’s there had to 
meet wherever they could at different places at different times. 

Mr. POMERENE. If it does not lead to discussion, I will 
not object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I report back the bill favorably 
without amendment and ask for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized, empowered, and directed to 
cause to be provided and constructed in the post-office building in 
the city of Sacramento, Cal., quarters such as he may deem necessary 
and ye’ for the district court of the northern district of California, 
and its officers, at a cost not to exceed the sum of $60,000. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 5658) to authorize the acquisition and operation 
by the United States of the Cape Cod Canal; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 5659) granting an increase of pension to William 
C. Markward (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. RANSDELL. I send to the desk a joint resolution 
which I ask to have read, after which I ask for its immediate 
consideration. I invite the attention of the Senate to this 
joint resolution. It is quite important. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 228) amending a provision 
of the urgent deficiency appropriation act, approved June 15, 
1917, extending the time in which the authority granted the 
President of the United States thereunder may be exercised, 
was read the first time by its title, and the second time at 
length, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the paragraph of the emergency ship- 
ping fund provision of the urgent deficiency appropriation act ap- 
roved June 15, 1917. which reads “All autho PA granted to the 

resident herein or by him delegated shall cease months after a 
final treaty of peace proclaimed between this Government and the 
German Empire be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read 
as follows: “All authority granted to the President herein, or by him 
delegated, shall cease 18 months after a final treaty of peace is pro- 
claimed between this Government and the German Empire.” 
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on RANSDELL, Just one word of explanation to the 
ate. 7 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Louisiana if this is a report from the committee this 
morning? 

Mr. RANSDELL. No, sir; it is not a report from the com- 
mittee. The matter was discussed in the committee, and we all 
agreed that there should be some extension of time for the 
President to dispose of the great fleet, costing about two and a 
half billion dollars, that we are now constructing. Under the 
law all of his authority to manage or dispose of this fleet 
under the provisions of the emergency deficiency appropriation 
will cease six months after the declaration of peace; and the 
joint resolution is simply to extend the time for a further period 
of 12 months, so that Congress will have ample opportunity to 
legislate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted to get the legislative situation.. I 
understand that the joint resolution has not been reported from 
the committee. 3 

Mr. RANSDELL. It has not been referred to the committee, 
I will say. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I do not think it is in order. If this is a 
joint resolution, I will say to the Senator, under the rules it 
must go to a committee first. If it were a concurrent resolu- 
tion or a Senate resolution, the Senator could ask for its consid- 
eration ; but a joint resolution is the same as a bill, and it ought 
to be introduced and referred to a committee. 

Mr. RANSDELL. We sometimes consider even bills without 
referring them to committees. If the Senator thinks this must 
be referred, I do not object to its going to the Committee on 
Commerce. I am sure they will report it out immediately. I 
believe the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] knows how 
important this matter is. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Washington wanted to interrupt the Senator to say that he had 
no recollection of this being discussed in the committee with a 
view to acting upon it. I probably was not there when the mat- 
ter was up. I have no recollection that it was so discussed. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not think the Senator was there. It 
was discussed rather fully in an executive session when Mr. 
Whipple, the attorney for the Shipping Board, was there; but 
if there be any objection to considering it now, it can be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. I do not want to press 
its consideration without giving the committee a chance to con- 
sider it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go to the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. KELLOGG submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $60,000 to enable the Secretary of the Interior to pay the 
amounts assessed against tribal and allotted lands of the Indian 
reservations of Minnesota, etc., intended to be proposed by him 
to the Indian appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. WALSH submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $1,200 to pay Dennis M. Kerr for extra services to the 
Committee on Pensions during the third session of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the gen- 
eral deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed. 


SEIZED ALIEN PROPERTY. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I submit a resolution asking for informa- 
tion from one of the departments, and ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 462) was read, was considered by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Alien Property Custodian be directed to furnish 
for the information of the Senate a description of the different kinds of 
property taken into custody by him, its estimated value, the names and 
addresses of the former owners of the property seized, and the disposi- 
tion made of said property. 

THE EXECUTIVE JOURNAL, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
464), which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That the entire Executive Journal from the end of the last 
session of the Fifty-seventh Congress, the date to which said proceed- 
ings have already been printed and published by order of the Senate, to 
the end of the Sixty-fourth Congress, be printed and published under 
direction of the Secretary of the Senate, with a suitable index to each 
volume, and that 250 copies be printed. 
nen. 6 further, That the injunction of secrecy be removed there- 

om. 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY. 


Mr. CALDER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
463), which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to. 


Resolved, That the Alien Property Custodian be, and is hereby, directed 
to transmit to the Senate of the United States the following information 
as provided for under section 6 of the act entitled “An act to define, 
regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, and for other purposes, 
approved October 6, 1917: A detailed report of all proceedings had un- 
der such act up to and including February 15, 1919; such report shall 
contain a list of all persons appointed or employed, with the salary or 
compensation paid to each, and a statement of the different kinds of 
property taken into custody and the disposition made thereof. Said 
report shall recite the name and address at the time of their designation 
or appointment of such persons as clerks, investigators, accountants, 
attorneys, auctioneers, salesmen, or administrators, and all persons em- 
ployed or Lat ego to in any manner represent him in any capacity 
whatsoever, elther with or without pay, and shall further recite the fact 
as to whether such person or persons were selected from list of eligibles 
supplied by the Civil Service Commission. Such report of said custo- 
dian shall give the item of ean dg received both at private and public 
Sales in such detail as to iden each separate parcel of property 80 
sold and a list as of the above date of such other properties as shall 
have been formally surrendered to him or seized by him. 


AMENDMENT OF WAR-RISK INSURANCE ACT. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill (S. 5555) to amend the 
war-risk insurance act. It involves a matter of very urgent and 
immediate necessity. If it provokes debate, I shall, of course, 
withdraw it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado asks 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill 
named by him. Is there objection? 

Mr. POMERENE, Is this matter going to require some dis- 
cussion? 

Mr, THOMAS. If it does, I shall withdraw it. It is to amend 
the war-risk insurance act, which is very necessary, as outlined 
in a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, which I thought I 
would have read for the edification of the Senate. I was re- 
quested by the director of the bureau to bring this matter up 
to-day, if possible. If it takes any discussion, I will withdraw it. 

Mr. POMERENBE. With the understanding that it is not go- 
ing to take any discussion, I shall not object. 

Mr. THOMAS. As I have stated, if it does I will withdraw it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That 3 402 of the war- risk insurance act 
amended to read as follows: 

2 28. 402, That the director, subject to the general direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall promptly determine upon and pub- 
lish the full and exact terms and conditions of such contract of insur- 
ance, The insurance until converted shall be payable only to a spouse, 
child, grandchild, parent, brother, or sister, and also during total and 
ermanent disability to the injured person, or to any or all of them: 

rovided, That in the case of converted insurance, the permitted class 
of beneficiaries shall include in addition to the foregoing an uncle, aunt, 
nephew, or niece. The insurance shall be payable in 240 equal monthly 
installments, Provisions for maturity at certain ages, for continuous 
installments during the life of the insured, or beneficiaries, or both, for 
cash, loan, paid-up, and extended values, dividends from gains and sav- 
ings, and such other provisions for the protection and advantage of and 
for alternative benefits to the insured and the beneficiaries as may be 
found to be reasonable and practicable, may be provided for in the 
contract of insurance, or from time to time by regulations. All calcu- 
lations shall be based upon the American Experience Table of Mortality 
and interest at 34 r cent, except that no deduction shall be made 
for continuous installments during the life of the insured in case his 
total and permanent disability continues more than 240 months. Sub- 
ject to regulations, the insured shall at all times have the right to 
change the beneficiary or beneficiaries of such insurance without the 
consent of such beneficiary or beneficiaries, but only within the classes 
herein provided. If no beneficiary within the permitted class be desig- 
nated by the insured, either in his lifetime or by his last will and testa- 
ment, or if the designated beneficiary does not survive the insured, the 
insurance shall be payee to such person or persons within the per- 
mitted class of beneficiaries as would under the laws of the State of the 
residence of the insured be entitled to his personal property in case of 
intestacy. In the case of converted insurance, if no person within the 
permitted class survive the insured, there shall be paid to the estate 
of the insured an amount equal to the commuted value of the install- 
ments remaining unpaid. calculated at the rate of 31 per cent interest; 
but, if one or more such persons shall survive the insured and shall 
have died before 8 all of the installments payable, there shall 
be paid to the estate of the last surviving person within the permitted 
class an amount equal to the commuted value of the installments re- 
maining unpaid, calculated at the rate of 84 per cent interest.” 

Sec. 2. That a new section is hereby added to Article IV of such act 
to be known as section 405 and to read as follows: 

“Sec. 405, That the Bureau of War Risk Insurance is hereby di- 
rected to set aside out of the premiums collected on the insurance con- 
verted under this article such a reserve fund, calculated on the basis of 
3} per cent interest. as may be required, under accepted actuarial prin- 
cip es, to meet all liabilities under such insurance; and the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby authorized to invest the said reserve fund, or 
any part thereof, in farm-loan bonds issued by the Federal land banks 
or in interest-bearing securities of the United States.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

Mr. THOMAS, I ask that the letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury concerning the bill be inserted in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The matter reforred to is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 7, 1919. 


My Dean Skxsron: I am inelosing herewith a tentative draft of a 
bill amending the war-risk insurance act. It provides for the enlarge- 
ment of the permitted class of beneficiaries of converted insurance and 
directs the setting aside of a reserve fund for such insurance. 

In my opinion, the early passage by the Congress of a bill similar In 
effect to that inclosed is of such vital importance to the success of the 
bureau in administering the provisions of the war-risk insurance act 
authorizing the conversion of insurance heretofore granted that I 
earnestly request that you give it the earliest possible attention. The 
reasons for requesting the legislation proposed may be thus yet stated : 

1 The setting aside of an insurance reserve: Section 402 of the act 
authorizes the inclusion in the insurance contract of provisions for 
“dividends from gains and mring and such other pronsions for the 
protection and advantage of and for alternative benefits to the insured 
and the beneficiaries as may be found to be reasonable and prac- 
ticable.“ This and other provisions of the act make it clear that Con- 
gress expected that the contracts of converted insurance to be issued 
should make provisions for dividends substantially similar to those 
usually found in life insurance policies issued by private companies, 
It is also reasonable to infer that Congress expected that the gains and 
savings out of which these dividends were to be paid should, as in the 
case of private insurance companies, be realized from interest on re- 
serve and savings in mortality. Hence, the Secretary of the Treasury 
should invest the reserve fund obtained from premiums on converted 
insurance in such a manner as to realize interest in excess of the basic 
rate of 34 per cent upon which the reserve is calculated. ‘This action 
could probably be taken by the Secretary without receiving additional 
authority from the Congress, but the 8 of the proposed action 
is so great, affecting as it must the work of the bureau through halt a 
century, and the sums involved are so large that it would be unwise to 
proceed without receiving the express direction of the Congress. I am ad- 
vised that the success of the plan to continue the insurance of our soldiers 
in converted form depends largely upon the step proposed to be taken. 

The considerations which lead me to think that the Congress should 
direct the establishment and maintenance of such a reserve fund may 
be set forth more specificaily as follows: 

(a) In receiving level-rate premiums for converted insurance from 
the soldier in the earlier years of the insured’s life the Government takes 
from him more money than necessary to cover the cost of the protec- 
tion granted to him coring those years. This excess or reserve morally 
and equitably belongs to the insured and is held by the Government for 
his benefit. It is in a sense a trust fund, which the Government should 
use not for its own expenses but for the benefit of the insured. Moral 
obligation, as well as sound insurance practice, requires the Govern- 
ment to invest this reserve fund in such a way as to secure the highest 
interest obtainable consistent with Feige 

(4) By using such a reserve fund for the purchase of farm-loan bonds 
issued by the Federal land bank an interest return substantially equal to 
4} per cent could be secured with perfect safety. At the same time one 
of the Government’s most admirable economic agencies would be aided. 

te} The history of fraternal insurance organizations which failed to 
provide in early years a reserve fund shows what would be the effect 
of a failure on the part of the Government to set aside a reserve to sup- 

ort the converted insurance granted under the war-risk insurance act. 
f premium receipts should be applied_in payment of current claims 
under matured insurance, with no setting aside of a reserve, the amount 
of the appropriations that would be required of Congress would at first, 
relatively speaking, be misleadingly small and would later become inordi- 
nately large, in short, sound economie theory, as well as the considera- 
tions of simple justice mentioned in (a) above, require the maintenance 
of a reserve. 

2. Enlargement of permitted class of beneficiaries: Section 402 pro- 
vides that in case the permitted beneficiaries of the insured die before 
the insured, or before they have received all of the 240 installments 
payable after his death, the installments remaining unpaid shall be 
forfeited to the Government, only the reserve value, if any, being pay- 
able to the estate of the insured. This was a wise and fair provision 
in the case of war-time term insurance. As the Government was giving 
to the insured the extra cost of insurance due to war hazards, there 
was no unfairness in 8 that it would not pay if the soldier's 
immediate dependents should have failed, but the same considerations 
do not apply to the converted insurance carried by the soldier under 
peace-time conditions, and for which he pays in full. It is only reason- 
able that the soldier who pays in full for his insurance should be given 
a wider selection of beneficiaries among his relatives, and it is but 
simple justice that he should receive in full the insurance he pays for 
without fear of forfeiture in case no person within the permitted class 
survives him. The proposed bill attached hereto enlarges the class of 
permitted beneficiaries so as to include uncles, aunts, nephews, and 
nieces of the insured. It further provides that if no such person within 
the enlarged class of beneficiaries survives the insured, the commuted 
yalue of the installments remaining unpaid shall become a part of the 
estate of the insured, but if the surviving beneficiaries within that class 
die before receiving all of the installments payable, then the com- 
muted value of the unpaid installments shall become payable to the 
estate of the last surviving member of the permitted class. It is to be 
noted that the amount payable in such cases to the estate of the insured 
or of the last surviving beneficiary is the commuted value of the unpaid 
installments, and not merely the reserve of the policy, which alone is 
parable under the 7 at provisions of the act. 

I am satisfied that the legislation proposed is entirely consistent with 
the purpose of the act and essential to the successful administration of 
those provisions 9 8 the conversion of the annual-term insurance 
into other forms of insurance suitable to the peace-time needs of in- 
sured soldiers and sailors. This opinion is supported by the advice of 
the best insurance experts in this country, who, after careful study 
during many weeks of all the 2 involved, and having special 
regard for the best interests of the men in the military and naval 
service, have incorporated some of the provisions of the proposed legis- 
lation in the recently completed policy forms for converted insurance. 
If these policies are to be issued as drawn and the work of conversion 
thereunder to begin, it is necessary for the Congress to pass the legis- 
latien proposed, and it is respectfully requested that this be done at 
the earliest possible day. 

Sincerely, yours, 
Carter GLASS, Secretary. 

Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 

Chairman Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate. 


AMERICAN FIELD OF HONOR. 


Mr. SPENCER. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Senate bill 5313, being calendar No. 667, which 
gives the Secretary of War the authority to acquire and main- 
tain a cemetery in France for the reception of bodies of Ameri- 
can soldiers who have died there and whose parents or relatives 
do not desire their bodies brought home. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask whether the bill is likely to lead to 
any discussion? 

Mr. SPENCER. I think not. If there is any discussion, I 
will withdraw the request. I believe there will be no objection 
to the consideration and passage of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Seeretary read the bill; and, there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 

That, subject to the laws relative to national military cemeteries 
within the United States, so far as such laws may be applicable and 
subject to the permission of France by treaty or otherwise, a commis- 
sion shall be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to acquire, in the 
name of the United States, a suitable plot of land in France, preferably 
on or near one of the important battle fields where American troops 
were conspicuously engaged, and there to establish a national cemetery, 
to be known as the American field of honor, and to properly prepare: 
Said plot of land for use as such, and thereafter to care for, preserve, 
and maintain the same. 

Sec. 2. That in said fleld of honor, in section 1 of this act provided 
for, may be buried, and shall only be buried, the remains of officers and 
members of and persons accompanying or serving with the United 
States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps who have died or hereafter shall 
die while serving with the overseas forces during the present war with 
Germany or during any period of occupation immediately subsequent 
thereto; and the Secretary of War is hereby directed to cause the re- 
mains of cach of the persons aforesaid to be buried in said field, or in 
Such other place in the United States, as he shall select, unless the 
nearest relative of the deceased shall otherwise request, when he will 
8 of said remains in accordance with the provisions of existing 
aw. 

Sec. 3. That for the purchase of the land and the original cost of 
the preparation thereof for use as a national cemetery as in the first 
section of this act pea and for the cost of transfer of remains 
and the interment thereof in said cemetery or elsewhere as in the sec- 
ond section of this act provided, there is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 

, or so much thereof as may be necessary therefor. 

Sec. 4. The commission referred to in section 1 of this act shall con- 
sist of three Members of the Senate and three Members of the House 
of Representatives appointed, respectively, by the Vice President and 
the Speaker of the House, who will become the permanent board to 
administer the cemetery and its maintenance. acancies shall be 
filled as in its original organization. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I move to strike out section 
8, concerning the appropriation, which is entirely unnecessary. 
All that is intended is to give the Secretary of War the power 
to arrange for such a cemetery, and no appropriation is neces- 
sary at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before we vote on that, I do not 
quite understand the situation, How can the Secretary of War 
procure real estate in France without some money with which 
to do it? 

Mr. SPENCER. If I may answer the Senator, the bill pro- 
vides that the Secretary of War, subject to the permission of 
the Government of France, by treaty or otherwise, may take 
up the question of the acquisition of the cemetery. Of course 
we can not get any land in France without the consent of the 
Government of France. 

Mr. REED. We can get land in France in which to bury 
our soldiers if the French Government consents, but it does 
not follow that they will donate the land. Is there any arrange- 
ment for donation? 

Mr. SPENCER. I will answer the Senator. It has been inti- 
mated that the French Government will donate the land. A 
communication from France to that effect would seem so to 
show; but if the land is not donated, all that this bill would 
do would be to allow the Secretary of War to take up the ques- 
tion of obtaining land for a cemetery in France; and if money 
was needed to purchase it, then further legislation would be 
necessary. This bill carries no appropriation. 

Mr. REED. It will carry no appropriation if the Senator's 
motion is agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCER. I understand that the amendment has been 
agreed to striking out section 3, providing for the appropriation. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. No; that is the pending question. 

Mr. REED. That is the pending question. 

Mr, SPENCER. I understood it had been agreed to, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not wish to delay this matter 
a moment. I want this ground secured. I want some spot 
sacred to this cause to be procured. I do not think we ought 


~~ 
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to expect a donation. If France should donate the land we 
will not then have paid out our money; but if France should 
give her permission, and it should be necessary to buy the 
ground, I think the money ought to be on hand. 

The dead ought to be provided for. They ought not to sleep 
in Flanders fields in unknown graves. I intended to introduce 
and had written a bill providing for a cemetery in France, but 
I learned that one had been prepared and introduced; and I 
see no reason for cutting out this appropriation. I take it the 
money will not be spent unless the ground is obtained, 

„ LODGE. Mr. President, what amount is proposed? 
Mr. REED. The amount in the bill is $500,000; is it not? 
Mr. LODGE. No; it is left blank. 

. THOMAS. ‘The original bill provides for that. 

Mr. REED. What is the motion of the Senator? 


Mr. SPENCER. The motion that I made was to strike out, 


section 8, concerning the matter of appropriation. No definite 
appropriation is included in the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee. If I may say to the Senator, there is a large appro- 
priation for cemeteries in the general military bill. It may 
well be that that will be available and for preliminary pur- 
poses entirely sufficient; and it was for that reason that it 
did not seem to me necessary at this time to insert the appro- 
priation, I did want to get the authority for the Secretary 
of War to commence proceedings for the acquisition of this 
cemetery. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I want to get the authority for 
the Secretary of War to commence the proceedings and to com- 
mence them in a practical way. To send a man out to acquire 
land, and give him nothing to acquire it with, seems to me a 
very peculiar proceeding. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sena- 
tor that at this time it is impossible to know how many soldiers 
will likely be buried there? Nine-tenths, if not more than that, 
of the soldiers’ relatives will want their bodies shipped here; 
and it seems to me to be very appropriate that no amount 
should be specified now, because we do not know how many 
will be buried there. It may be that none of the relatives 
will want to have the soldiers buried in foreign territory. For 
that reason, I do not believe the Senator’s position is sound. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have no official information 
upon the subject; but I am credibly informed that the French 
Government, or some high French officials speaking for the 
Government, have made the announcement that a cemetery for 
the burial and care of the American dead will be furnished by 
the Government of the French Republic, 

Mr. REED. If that is the settled fact, I have nothing to say. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, I could not go that far. I have 
been informed that such is the case, and I saw a statement in 
the press dispatches sometime last week to that effect. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I take it that this money will 
not be used unless it is necessary. There is a motion pending, 
I believe. The motion is to strike out the section. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s motion would have 
precedence. ; 

Mr. REED. I move to amend, then, by inserting in the blank 
the sum of $500,000. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I was not able, owing to 
the confusion, to hear all of the bill as it was read. Do I 
understand that this interferes in any way with the order which 
I understand has been issued, or at least the information which 
has been sent out, to the effect that the friends or relatives of the 
boys who were killed in France may have the bodies of those 
boys returned here? 

Mr. SPENCER. It does not interfere with that. The bodies 
of those who died in France, and whose relatives desire those 
bodies to be brought back home, will be brought back home, 
under the provisions of this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] to the amendment of 
the committee. [Putting the question.] There seems to be one 
“aye” and one “no.” The Chair votes “aye,” and the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. 

The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SPeNcER] to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
| The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing a 


commission to acquire and maintain a cemetery in France in the 
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name of the United States for the reception and interment of 
the bodies of American officers and men who lost their lives in 
connection with the European war, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. REED subsequently said: A few moments ago, I am sure, 
the Senate acted inadvertently. Section 3 of the bill called up 
by the Senate by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER] to 
authorize the Secretary of War to acquire a cemetery in France 
was before the Senate. The Senate amended section 3 by prac- 
tical unanimity, and then immediately the Chair put the vote on 
the motion which was pending of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SPENCER] to strike out section 3, after it had been amended. 
There were only a few votes, and I am sure the Senators who 
voted “aye” did not understand that they were voting to strike 
out the section. I ask unanimous consent to reconsider the 
ban by which the bill was ordered to a third reading and 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and all the votes are reconsidered back to the con- 
sideration of the bill in the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Now the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER] 
ean withdraw his motion to strike out section 3. 

Mr. SPENCER. I do withdraw it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? If not, the mo- 
tion is withdrawn, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
on Saturday next, March 1, at the conclusion of the remarks of 
the Senator from Peunsylvania [Mr. Knox], I shall address 
the Senate on the proposed league of nations and the foreign 
policy of this Government. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
Wednesday of this week I shall seek an opportunity to address 
the Senate upon the proposed league of nations. 

ARMY COURTS OF APPEAL. | 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recor an article taken from the New York World of yesterday, 
Sunday, the 23d instant, relative to a provision in the pending 
Army bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

The joint resolution introduced by Senator MCKELLAR providing for 


the appointment of as many reyew!ng boards as may be necessary to 
examine the records and revise The judgments of 22, courts-martial 


ought to receive the approval of Congress without delay, It is a tar 
recognition by Congress itself of its own shorteouiliigs, or 
These boards will constitute Army courts of appeal. Sf Sa be 
Their mem- 


made sn of officers who have not acted at any of the trials. 
bers will be named by the President, and with him will remain the 
power to set aside or mitigate their findings, “to the end that even and 
exact justice shall be done in each case.” 

Convictions have been the rule with general and special courts-martial 
and most of the sentences have been severe. In 14 months these courts 
acquitted only 2,900 defendants out of 27,000. Outside of the death 
penalty, prescribed in many cases, but, it is said, not inflicted, punish- 
ments have ranged from imprisonment at hard labor for 40 years down- 
ward, the average being extremely high. In addition, there were dis- 
honorable discharges and loss of citizenship. 

Such reviews as there have been of these trials have been altogether 
perfunctory and in most instances prejudiced. Senator MCKELLAR’S 
resolution provides for appeals as a matter of right and gives assurance 
that they will be heard disinterested officers. Civil law protects the 
accused at every stage of his prosecution. If we forget its precepts in 
our relation with the soldier, no matter what his offense may be, we 
enroll ourselves with the despots of militarism. 


RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, i 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of Senate bill 3219, to provide 
a charter for the Recreation Association of America, 

Mr. KING. I object. 3 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If I had seen the Senator from 
Utah, I would not have asked unanimous consent. {Laughter.] 

Mr. KING. I regret that the Senator did not see me. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am sorry that the Senator was 
present. I think he is the only person who objects to the con- 
sideration of the bill. 


VENTILATION OF SENATE CHAMBER, 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the Senate to a matter which I think is of importance to the 
Members who sit in this Chamber. 

The air which we breathe comes through a dark, damp tun- 
nel, three or four hundred feet long, and is brought into this 
Chamber, I am satisfied, filled with impure bacterial life. I be- 
lieve it has contributed to the mortality of men in this body, 
during the last 10 or 12 years that I have been a Member here, 
I want to put into the Recor the number of those deaths. 
Thirty-six Senators have died, since I have become a Member 


1919. 
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of this Chamber, while in the service; 23 others have died 
shortly after retiring from their Senatorial service; making 
altogether 59 Senaters who have died since I became a Mem- 
ber of this body. I think it is very striking and very signifi- 
cant. 

I believe that the health of the Members of this body is seri- 
ously affected by the air we are compelled to breathe. It would 
be perfectly easy to have a small pipe go into the open air, 
with a high-pressure fan, and run by an electric current, which 
would furnish al! of the air this Chamber needs. It would 
not require a 10-foot tunnel but merely a 2-foot pipe under a 
high-pressure fan to furnish all the air that is necessary, and 
dean air, dry air, and air free from infection. 

I ask for the adoption of the following: 


Ordered, That the sey fears of the Capitol be, and hereby is, 
directed to take under advisement the question of ae ventilation of the 
Senate Chamber, and to take such steps as in his judgment may be 
neneng and adequate to provide at all aes an equable tempera- 


ture and a sufficient supply of pure, fresh air, directly from the out- 


side air, avoiding the use of the present tunnel. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think the chief thing from 
which we suffer in the Senate is “ hot air,” and it does not come 
from very long pipes, either. 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator from Oklahoma what 
has become of the committee which was appointed some years 
ago on that very subject? Does the Senator know? 
| Mr. OWEN. I suppose they are all dead. 

I should like to have inserted in the Recorp a list of Senators 
who have died and to whom I have referred, if there be no 
objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The list referred to is as follows: 


SENATORS WIEO HAVE DIED DURING THEIR TENURE or OFFICE SINCE 
DECEMBER 16, 1907. 


Stephen R. Mallory, Florida, December 23, 1907, 
srt C. Latimer, South Carolina, oer 20, 1908. 
Redfield Proctor, Vermont, March 4 

ames evan, Maryland, a Mareh 17, 1908. 
Willam James pan, Florida, March 22, 3 


Anselm J. McLaurin, Mississippi, ‘December 22 1909, 
Samuel Douglas McEn siana, June 28. 1910. 
John Warwick Daniel, Virginia, June 29, 1910. 

Jonathan P. Dolliver. Iowa, October 15, 1910. 


Alexander Stephen y, Georgia, November 12, 1910. 
Stephen B El West Virginia, January 4, 1911. 
Charles A, Hughes, jr., Colorado, January 11, 1911. 
William P. e, Maine, August 8, 1911. 
Robert L. Taylor, T. March 31, 1912. 

. Ney: hg 5 5, 1912. 


October 17, 1912. 
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Edwin -i 8 Maine, 8 10 3940. 


i La 1 75 May 241 1917. 

5 on y 23. 
consin, October 21, 1917. 
nds, Nevada, December 24, 1917. 
. — II. Brady, Idaho, January 13, 1918. 

iam Hughes, New Jersey, Jan 30, 1918. 

Louk PAS 12, 1918. 

William J. Stone, Missouri. April 14, 1918. 
Benjamin R. Titiman 5 ina, July 3, 1918. 
Jacob H. Gallinger, New Ham ugust 17, 1918. 
Ollie M. James, 5 August 25, 1918. 


SENATORS. WHOSE TERMS OF SERVICE EXPINEP SINCE DECEMBER 16, 1907, 
AND WHOSE DEATHS OCCURRED SINCE THE TERMINATION OF ‘THEIR 
SERVICE, 


T, C. Platt, New York, March 6, 1910. 
South Dakota, May 4, 1911. 
3 M. Terrell, A ene ovember 18, 1912 


eyada, March 5, 1 
ew Jersey, November 5 pares 
December 22, 

, Arkansas, February 


M. Kavanau 21, 1 


— W. Stewart, Vermont, October? i 5. 
C. Burrows, Michigan, November 46, 1915 
William Warner, Missouri, October 4, 191 


6. 
H. i Burnham, New Hampshire February 8, 1917. 
J. B. Foraker, Obio, May 10, 1917 
st 17, 1917. 


John W. Kern, Indiana, Aug 
z R. Thornton, Louisiana, December 28, 1917. 
~. W. Fulton, Oregon, January 21, 1918. 
Isane 5 henson, Wisconsin, March 15. 1918. 
J. ae tie x agreed 88 8. 1918. 
— — Hale. October 28. 1918. 
George T. Oliver, Pennsylvania, January 22, 1919. 
Total, 23. 
Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask that the order which I haye 
submitted be agreed to. 
The order was agreed to, 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask to 
have read a very short news item contained in the Washington 
Star of Saturday, February 22. I ask to have it read as part of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


OKUMA DISCUSSES “ RIGHTS ’—JAPAN, HE SAYS, AS OF BIG FIVE, SILOULD 
DEMAND “ EQUALITY.” 


If there is no objection, the 


Toxyo, February 21, 

Count Okuma, speaking in the House of Peers in reference to the 
league of nations to-day, said : 

“The United States and Great Britain are 8 the Fe 
nations of Angle-Saxon civilization. For consummating the 1 
nothing more impertant is to be done than the removal of racial 
crimination. Japan is now among the five great powers and 
entitled to demand equality in all res 8. 

“Much will depend upon Japan's de 3 at the peace conference 
to give practical efficiency to this most 3 problem, not only 
for Japan but for the practicability of the league.” 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hope the Members of the Sen- 
ate will simply be advised by this. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp an article from the New York Times of February 
24, entitled “A league of despots.” It is an article upon the 
general subject of the league of nations, and particularly upon 
the subject of the speech made by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reep]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


From the New York Times, Feb. 

A LEAGUE OF DESrOTS. 

Seaator Rerep sounds high and clear the note of alarm. Little atten- 

tion did he give in his Senate to miserable int atories about 

the fate of cok Censtitution and the Monroe doctrine un 

of nations. is mind was fixed upon the all-embracin; 
ace of the — gue as a conspiracy of monarchs 

—— — of jibes. 


24, 1919.] 


despots against 
S Thee we bandana with the pen what Washing- 


ord?” Shall we accept government “ partly by 

3 af partly by and e A victor in the war, 

shal the s “a mere constituent State of a league 

by — and Aslatię despots”? Great 

Britain, ~ an empire, Italy a 3 Japan “a monarchy of des- 
tism,” France a republic, the United fates a republic. 


po “Three mon- 
archies and two republics. Who = control it, I ask 25 

When Senator REED concluded his speech Senators from both sides 
of the Chamber crowded around him for handshaking and congratula- 
tions. Applause u on the floor was redoubled in volume by the en- 
thusiasm of the galleries. Five minutes of tumultuous demonstration 
set the seal of senatorial and popular approvat upon the Missouri Sena- 
tor's im) toned denunciation of Wilson’s attempt to put = 
United tes in vassalage to the kings of effete Europe the 
of burnt-out Asia. We should 3 of our 8 5 such a speech 
as this, an eloquent warning against the 5 ur liberties, 
livered in the Senate on the anniversary of Washington's birth,” Pree 
oe with the customary invocation of the memories of Concord 
feng map and the coon-skin caps of the embattled — 

call forth only that cold and 3 applause which m 
mark lati ee of an expository address upon the Post Oee 
8 ion 

If this be in fact a ia of despots that Mr. Wilson has oer to 
Piee aag every American will feel that 33 Posen ay Ming be done 
about it. But does Mr. Rub believe in his heart that the American 
people will be much moved by his h against the rarr of nations? 
Wil! they take his word for it that the league is compounded of Euro- 
pean kings and Asiatic despots, or will they calmly consider the facts? 
There is a British Empire, made up of self-governing dominions. The 
United Kingdem is a monarchy where . peoples e is as little ham- 
pered as it is in our own Republic. Mr. yd George is the d 
ce as a sister * 


have to fear there. Fran 
ment from Mr. Rrep. Italy, however, is a , and — 
icion must be The Asia 


is the man against whom su 

despot must be the Emperor of Japan. He would be astounded, one 

au Kan le with him, to hear himself so described. But stay, There is 
oot; a real one, if we mistake not the sole relic of fendal absolutism 

28 gi ae Negus of Abyssinia. 

If that fierce African potentate is to be reckoned with, then there is 
point and force in Senator REED’S speech against the leagne—othe rwise 
not, decidedly not. Respect due to the senatorial toga forbids us to de- 
scribe this speech as fustian, but in solemn truth was it not, for all the 
applause i Pira 57 soon n 3 ws itnot a all audiences 
are proverbially “again ea nis n,” was it not a pompous bat- 
tering down of an open door? Mrs REED’s picture of the paren ce 
nations shows this Republic helplessly enmeshed im ‘the snares ore a 
hostile band of monarchical conspirators. But Missouri schoolboys. 
know that in every one of the countries that will be our fellow mem- 
bers—we make exception of Abyssinia and her illustrious Negus—the 
affairs of Government are in the hands of a Parliament and a min- 
— 8 8 The peoples of those lands are self-governing. Do we stand in 

fear of democracies that we must refuse to in an 
earnest effort to establish the reign of peace and justice on earth? 

If this be a true picture that Senator REED holds up to our view, if 
the nations who are to be our partners in this undertaking are harbor- 
ing those covert designs against our rights and liberties as a sovereign 
State which he imputes to them, then their ill will and their 1 
plots will be an imminent peril to us whether we form a league or not. 
and inary! a far greater peril without the league than with ore, A 
covenant with them would give us some protection. If we must beware 
of that as a dangerous entanglement, then we should cease our de- 
mobilization and make instant preparation for creating and maintaining 
a mire ery military establishment of not less than 4,000,000 a 
instead of a paltry Navy equal to England's, we must have three 
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her sea power. With all the e ee. our overthrow, masking 
malignant designs behind a preten friendship, we must put our- 
Selves in readiness for defense. ‘The next gale t sweeps from Mis- 
souri will bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms. 

` The American people are an uncommonly sensible folk. We take occa- 
sion to record here our firm belief that they will refuse to be scared by 
Senator Reep’s horrendous conjuration of anointed European Kings and 
whiskered Asiatic despots. But let the Senator beware of misjudging 
the sentiments of his countrymen upon one important matter. hey 
have a horror of war. They are Ib to accept the league of nations 
unless he and Mr. Koran and Mr. POINDEXTER have a better guar- 
antee of peace. What do they propose? 


OIL AND GAS LANDS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. On Saturday the Chair sustained the point of order to 
the conference report on Senate bill 2812. Having charge of the 
matter on behalf of the conferees on the part of the Senate, I 
requested at that time that it be recommitted to the conferees. 
I ask whether an order is necessary requesting a further con- 
ference with the House on the matter. The House haying acted 
upon the conference report and having approved it, a situation 
has arisen under the rule of the Senate which requires some 
action apparently on behalf of the Senate, so that the report 
may be again considered by the House. 

I ask unanimous consent that the matter be corrected by the 
Senate by having the report referred back to the managers on 
the part of the Senate and that they ask the House for a fur- 
ther conference upon Senate bill 2812. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE], who made the point of order, is not in the Chamber. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am sure the Senator from Wisconsin in- 
tended exactly what I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not doubt it. 
otherwise. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I suggest to the Senator that the proper 
procedure is that he move that the Senate insist on its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the bill and ask for a 
further conference, and that the Chair name the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Under the rule apparently it was referred 
back to the same conferees. The rule is peculiar to this body. 
I simply ask unanimous consent that it be corrected in that way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks this is the proper 
procedure as a new one, that the Senate request a further con- 
ference with the House and respectfully request the House to 
recede from its agreement to the conference report and to ap- 
point, if necessary, conferees. 

Mr. PITTMAN. In view of the ruling of the Chair, I move, 
with the permission of the Senate, that the Senate further insist 
upon its disagreement to the amendment of the House and ask 
for a further conference and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was no disagreement to the amendment 
of the House. The Senate bill and the House bill had the same 
identical wording as to the provision of the conference report 
that went out on a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada did not 
quite catch the opinion of the Chair. If this is satisfactory, the 
Chair will put it this way, that the report be rereferred to the 
same conferees on the part of the Senate. We have no right to 
ask the House to do anything, and we will just stop at that. 
Let the House take such steps as it will. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I certainly do not desire this measure to fail 
in conference by reason of the peculiar rule of this body, and 
unless some message is sent to the House there will be no basis 
for action there. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There will be the order of the 
Senate that requests a further conference with the House. 
That will go to the House. Without question, the Chair does 
not think the Senate could ask the House to take any step. It 
must determine for itself what it will or will not do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. ‘Then that course will be agreed to by unani- 
mous consent if there is no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
entered, and the Chair appoints the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Prrrman], the Senator from California [Mr. Pueran], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarroru], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Fatt] conferees at the further conference on the part of the 
Senate. 


| DISCHARGED SICK AND DISABLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


' Mr. FRANCE. I ask to be relieved from serving upon the 
conference committee on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on House bill 13026, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to provide hospital and sanatorium facilities for dis- 
charged sick and disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines. I find 
it impossible to serve, and I ask that the Senator from Wiscon- 


I have’ no reason to think 
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sin [Mr. Lenroor] be substituted in my place, and that the 
House be so notified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? [After a pause.] Itis closed. i 


SENATOR FROM MICHIGAN. 


Mr. POMERENE. I ask unanimous consent to proceed to the 
consideration of Senate resolution 415, referring the petition of 
Henry Ford, contesting the election of Truman H. Newberry, 
as a Senator from Michigan, to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, and authorizing said committee to take possession of 
the ballots, pool books, tally sheets, and documents, and to make 
previo and take all necessary proceedings relating to said 
contest. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I object, Mr. President. ì 

Mr. POMERENE. I move that, notwithstanding the objec- 
tion, the Senate proceed to consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Johnson, Cal. New Smoot 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex. Norris Spencer 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash ugent Sterlin 
Culberson Kellog: Overman Sutherland 
Cummins Kendrick age ‘Thompson 
Curtis King Penrose ‘Townsend 
Dillingham Knox Pollock Trammell 
Fernald La Follette Pomerene Underwood 
nee Lenroot Ransdell Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen Lewis Reed Walsh 
Ga McCumber Robinson Warren 
Hale McKellar Shafroth Watson 
Harding McLean Sheppard Weeks 
Hardwick McNary Simmons Wolcott 
Henderson Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. 
Hitchcock Moses Smith, S. C. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I make a point of order against 
the motion of the Senator from Ohio, under Rule VII. Para- 
graph 3 of that rule reads as follows: 

8. Until the morning business shall have been concluded, and so an- 
nounced from the r, or until the hour of 1 o'clock has arrived, no 
motion to proceed to the consideration of any bill, resolution, report of 
a committee, or other subject upon the calendar shall be entertained by 
the Presiding Officer, unless by unanimous consent; and if such consent 
be given the motion shall not be subject to amendment and shall be 
decided without debate upon the merits of the ag go Dk osed to be 
taken up: Provided, however, That on Mondays the cale shall be 
called under Rule vill, and during the morning hour no motion shall be 
entertained to proceed to the consideration of any bill, resolution, report 
of a committee, or other subject n the calendar, except the motion to 
continue the consideration of a bill, resolution, a oa of a committee, 
or other subject against objection as provided in Rule VIII. 

Then Rule VIII provides the order of business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What has the Senator from Ohio 
to say? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, of course I assume the 
Senator from Utah has the right to make the point of order, if 
he desires, on account of Calendar Monday, but we have been 
going on, and, notwithstanding that rule, on several Mondays 
have proceeded to the consideration of other matters. I am not 
entirely clear in my own mind as to the point which has been 
raised, whether or not we are entitled to proceed at this time. 
This is a matter which has been before the Senate from time to 
time. It represents in its present form the unanimous opinion 
of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, which reported it 
out, and I have been hoping we could get it disposed of. If the 
Chair is of opinion that the point is well taken, of course there 
is nothing for me to do. I recognize the fact that the rules are 
made to prevent business rather than to expedite business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair sees no way to avoid the 
rule, It seems to be perfectly plain that when Senators want to 
call it into effect it can be used. The Chair has knowledge that 
on at least half a dozen Mondays no attention has been paid to 
it, but it is the rule, and the Chair will have to sustain the point 
of order. $ 

Mr. POMERENE. Then I give notice that I shall call up the 
resolution to-morrow morning, and I hope we will proceed witk 
the calendar. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. T call for the regular order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report on the Post Office approprias 
tion bill. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS—CONFERENCE REPORTS, 
Mr. WALSH submited the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H, R. 12211) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 


1919, 


certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 8, 
4, 7, 9, 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 28, 24, 27. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 5, G, 8, 10, 11, 18, 17, 22, 25, 
26, 28, and agree to the same. 

T. J. WALSH, 
REED Smoor, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


J. A. KEY, 
Sam R. SELLS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
Mr. WALSH submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (8. 
4723) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
Soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and de- 
pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
5, 6, T, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 3, 4, 9, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 14, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 

“The name of Robert J, Erwin, late of Company H, Eighth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

T. J. WALSH, 

Reep Saroor, 
Managers on the part of the Scnate, 

J. A. Key, 

Sax R. SEMS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


H. R. 15796. An act to enable the President to carry out the 
price guaranties made to producers of wheat of the crops of 
1918 and 1919 and to protect the United States against undue 
enhancement of its liabilities thereunder was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The following bills were read twice by their titles and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce: 

H. R. 15834. An act to extend the time for the construction by 
Kratka Township of a bridge across the Red Lake River, in 
Pennington County, Minn.; and 

H. R. 15950. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Halifax, in the State of North Carolina, to constract 
a bridge across the Roanoke River. 

THE CALENDAR. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I ask for the regular order, 

which, I understand, under the rule is the calendar under Rule 
VIII. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order being called for, 
the Chair is of the same opinion as that rendered by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Ronrxsox], that the right to the imme- 
diate consideration of a report of a committee of conference 
only rises at the time of its presentation to the Senate, when, if 
there is objection, the question shall be immediately put and 
decided without debate. That is what the presentation means. 
If it is not then put and then decided, it is subject to all the 
other rules of the Senate. This being Calendar Monday, the 
Chair holds that until the hour of 1 o'clock to-day the calendar 
must be called. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that in the considera- 
tion of the calendar under Rule VIII, we proceed with the bill 
which was under consideration when the Senate passed from 
that order of business the last time the calendar was up for 
consideration. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
wus? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have just asked the Secretary if he could 
name the number. My old calendar has been misplaced. i 
think it is order of business 554. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Unless 1 can obtain unanimous con- 
sent to consider order of business 549, which will only take a 
moment, I must object. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Then we had better begin at the beginning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Tue first business on the calendar 
will be announced, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 39) to appropriate $3,000,000 
to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to prosecute the work of 
eradicating the southern cattle tick was announced as the first ` 
business on the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 53) authorizing the President 
to appoint two additional Assistant Secretaries of Agriculture, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next on the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. ; 

The bill (S. 1725) to stimulate the production of food upon pri- 
vate and public lands within reclamation projects, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. H 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The next business on the calendar was (S. Res. 91) extending 
the authority of and provision for the committee appointed under 
S. Res. 92, Sixty-third Congress, first session, to investigate the 
charges ef alleged attempts to influence legislation. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. Let that go over. { 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 23) granting to the State of Nevada 7,000,000 
acres of land in said State for the use and benefit of the public 
schools of Nevada and the State university of the State of 
Nevada was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, Mr. President. 79 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. - 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 90) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over, Mr. President, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution goes over. 

The bill (S. 3311) to increase and expedite the supply of 
munitions of war was announced as next in order. 

Mr, SMOOT. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 1795) to relieve Congress from the adjudication 
of private claims against the Government was announced as 
next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 951) to provide for the sinking of artesian wells, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over, Mr, President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 758) to increase the productive agricultural area 
of the United States by the reclamation of arid and swamp 
lands was announced as next in order. 

Mr, SMOOT. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair), 
The bill goes over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 132) to amend section 14 of 
the food-control act by increasing the guaranteed minimum 
price of wheat for the crop of 1918 from $2 to $2.50 per bushel 
was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution goes over. 

The bill (S. 4185) to require the Commissioner of Education 
to devise methods and promote plans for the elimination of 
adult illiteracy in the United States was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask that that bill be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that calendar numbers 
from 332 to 368, both inclusive, be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Being objected to, they will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 3200) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
record of Wilbur F. Lawton was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tue bill goes over, 


Will the Senator state where that 
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The bill (S. 4459) to amend an act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the President to increase temporarily the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 249) to print the article entitled“ The 
Electoral College and presidential suffrage” as a Senate docu- 
ment was announced as next in order, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The resolution goes over. 


PHILIPPINE SCOUTS. 


The bill (S. 2933) for the relief of the Philippine Scouts was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask that that bill go over. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Did any Senator object to the consideration 
of that bill? 

Mr. KING. I objected to its consideration, but I will with- 
draw my objection if the Senator from Iowa desires that I shall 
do so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The bill has already once passed the Senate, 
bas it not, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has, 

{ Mr. KING. I withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The objection of the Senator 
from Utah is withdrawn. The question is on proceeding to the 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2933) for the 
relief of the Philippine Scouts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill has been heretofore 
read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. > 
BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 4221) for the relief of private owners of lands 
within or near the Bitter Root National Forest, Mont., was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 4866) to amend section 5 of an act entitled, “An 
act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 23, 1913 (38 Stat. L., pp. 4, 75), 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 3269) to remove the charge of desertion from th 
military record of John H. Armonstrong was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.” The bill goes over. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING PROBLEM. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, in accordance with the an- 
nouncement made by me several days ago, I wish briefly to dis- 
cuss the American shipping problem. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes; for a question. 
` Mr. THOMPSON. I do not want to object to the Senator 
‘proceeding under the rules, but the Senator is proceeding to 
address the Senate during the morning hour, and I wish to 
inquire if he can not wait until we get through with the calen- 
dar, so far as is possible before the hour of 1 o'clock, in order 
that some important bills on the calendar may come up for con- 
sideration? Under the rule a Senator, I presume, wiil only be 
permitted to speak five minutes on each bill. I do not wish to 
make an objection of that character, but I thought the Senator 
might take the floor on any other bill after 1 o'clock. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, when the Senator has spoken 
for five minutes under the rule, I shall call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana 
has several minutes left. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, in order to be accommo- 
dating to my colleague, I will yield the floor now and resume 
at the end of the morning hour. I do that with the understand- 
ing that I may be recognized at that time. If that is agreeable, 
I will yield the floor, as I desire to be accommodating. I wish 
to say, however, before withdrawing, that the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lewis] gave notice on Saturday that he would 
ddress the Senate on the league of nations this morning, and 


I understand that when I conclude my brief address on the 
shipping problem he will speak on the subject to which he has 
referred. 

DISTRICT PROBATION SYSTEM. } 


The bill (H. R. 10891) to amend and reenact “An act for the 
establishment of a probation system for the District of Colum- 
bia” Was announced as next in order, and the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, resumed its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. When this bill was last under 
consideration the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kid! offered an 
amendment, which is now pending, and which the Secretary 
will state. 

The Secretary. On page 1, line 10, after the word “ each,” it 
is proposed to insert “one of which assistant probation officers 
shall serve for one year only”; and on line 11, after the words 
“per annum,” to insert “ who shall serve for one year only.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it was agreed by the proponents 
of the measure that the amendment just read should be ac- 
cepted. On the following page are two other amendments of 
the same character, made necessary in order to make the bill 
conform to the amendments just named. I shall offer those 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Utah, which has been 
stated. š 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 8, after the word “each,” It 
is proposed to insert “ one of which assistant probation officers 
shall serve for one year only“; in line 9, after the words per 
annum,” to insert who shall serve for one year only“; and in 
line 12, after the word “ years,” to insert “with the exception 
of one assistant probation officer and one stenographer and 
typist, who shall be appointed for one year only,” so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, cte., That an act for the establishment of a probation 
system for the District of Columbia, approved June 25, 1010, be 
amended and reenacted by nnn onr of section 1 of said act the 
following words: “and one assistant probation officer at a salary 
of $1,200 per annum,” and in lien thereof insert the following: “ and 
two assistant probation officers at a salary of $1,200 each, one of 
which assistant probation officers shall serve for one year only, and 
one stenographer and typist at a salary of $1,200 per annum, who 

H serve for one year only,“ so that section 1 of said act when so 
amended shall read: 

“That the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia in general 
term may appoint one probation officer, at a salary of 51, per 
annum, and as many volunteer assistant probation officers, male or 
female, as occasion may require; and that the police court of the 
District of Columbia may appoint one chief p tion officer at a 
salary of $1,500 per annum, and two assistant probation officers at a 
salary of $1,200 8 of which assistant probation officers shall 
serve for one year 0 and one stenographer and typist at a salary 
of $1,200 per annum, who shall serve for one year on , and as many 
volunteer assistant probation officers, male or female, as occasion may 


require, 

“All such probation officers and assistants shall be appointed for a 
term of two years, with the exception of one assistant probation ofii- 
cer and one nee pa and typist, who shall be appointed for one 
year only, and ma; removed by the respective courts appointing 
them. All such volunteer probation officers shall serve without com- 
pensation, and shall have such powers and perform such dutics as 
ser Hes e e to them by said courts.” 

at section five of said act be amended by striking out of said 
section the words “five thousand dollars" and by inserti in lieu 
thereof the words “ eight thousand dollars,” so that said section when 
so amended shall read: 

“Sec. 5. That the chief probation officer of each court shall be 
entitled, for himself and his assistants, to a room in the building 
occupied by that court, and all necessary stationery and supplies for 
the transaction of the business of his office ; and all the probation officers 
except volunteer officers shall be entitled to their necessary expenses in 
performing the duties of their office, under the direction of the court, 
the amount of the expense for such stationery, supplies, and expenses 
to be fixed and allowed by the court upon proper vouchers submitted 
to it by the probation officers, and accounts duly verified by their 
oaths; and for the purpose of this act there is hereby appropriated 
the sum of $8,000, one half to be 1 75 out of =) money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated and the otber half out of the revenues 
of the District of Columbia.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 8379) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to exchange public coal lands for private coal lands in certain 
cases Was announced as next in order, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let that bill go over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2898) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Knoxville, Knox County, Tenn., was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1930) for the relief of Elizabeth T. Wells was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1857) for the relief of Patrick McMahon was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3602) for the relief of John L. O’Mara was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 121) creating a commission 
to report a plan for the adoption of the national budget system 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that joint resolution go over. Nothing can 
be done with it in the House at this stage of the session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

APPOINTMENTS TO STAFF CORPS. 


The bill (S. 4891) making certain officers of the Army eligible 
for appointment as chief of staff corps and departments was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will inquire if there is a 
member of the Committee on Military Affairs present? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the bill making certain officers of the 
Army eligible for appointment as chief of staff corps and de- 
partments. I desire to have some member of the committee 
briefly state what change in existing law is provided for in the 
bill. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, as I understand, under the 
old system chiefs of the staff corps were limited to permanent 
members of the respective staff corps, and this bill makes 
eligible additions to the Staff Corps, which has been so far 
exhausted that the chance for selection is limited. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand it is a war measure. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice the Secretary of War, in a letter to 
the chairman of Committee on Military Affairs, dated August 
29, 1918, states as follows: : 

In the application of present statute, which limits the field of selec- 
tion for the heads of staff corps or departments to permanent mem- 
bers of that department and officers of the Army with rank above that 
of major who shall have served creditably for not less than four years 
by detail in the staff co or department, the President finds himself 
embarrassed by the small number of officers from whom to select the 
heads of the staff corps and departments. 

The successful prosecution of this war demands that he should be not 
aa 9 limited in his choice of the most efficient agencies to carry 
on . 

I should like to ask the Senator from Wyoming if there is 
really any need of this legislation now that the war is over? 

Mr. WARREN. There was a necessity for it and there will 
be again, provided there is not some reorganization; but the 
plan now is to provide for an entire reorganization. I think no 
harm would come from allowing the bill to go over, and I will 
object to its passage. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understood the Senator from Wyoming 
objected to the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. I asked that it be passed over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 4892) to amend section 4 of chapter 5 of an act 
making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, approved July 9, 1918, and to make 
said amendment retroactive, Was announced as next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 


TRANSFERS OF LAND BETWEEN DEPARTMENTS. 


The bill (S. 4893) transferring the tract of land known as 
Craney Island from the jurisdiction of the War Department to 
the jurisdiction of the Treasury Department and transferring 
the tract of land known as Fishermans Island from the juris- 
diction of the Treasury Department to the jurisdiction of the 
War Department was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
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The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the military reservation known as Craney 
Island, now under the control and jurisdiction of the War Department, 


lying on the western side of the Elizabeth River in Norfolk County, Va., 
and bounded b 


the waters of the Elizabeth River, Craney Island Creek, 
Thoroughfare Creek, and James River, be, and the same hereby is, trans- 
ferred to and placed under the control and jurisdiction of the Treasury 
8 for the use of the Public Health Service; and that the sandspit 
or island called Fishermans Island or Linen Bar, now under the control and 
jurisdiction of the Treasury Department, situate, lying, and being in the 
county of Northampton off the point of Cape Charles, between the Atlantic 
Ocean and Chesapeake Bay, in the eastern district of Virginia, about 12 
miles south of Cape Charles City and about 11 miles from Cape Charles 
Light, containing 225 acres, more or less, above high-water mark, be, and 
the same hereby is, transferred to and placed under the control and 
jurisdiction of the War Department for use for military purposes. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 4852) to create an executive department in the 
Government to be known as the department of aeronautics, 
and for the appointment of a secretary of aeronautics and an 
assistant secretary, and providing for appropriations for said 
department, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask that that go over. 
tended as a war bill, and for one year thereafter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4637) for the retirement of employees in the 
classified civil service was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 4637. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Notwithstanding the objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Notwithstanding the objection; and I de- 
sire to say a few words about this bill. As I understand, we 
proceed under the five-minute rule in such cases. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. IS 
a motion to proceed to the consideration of a bill under these 
circumstances debatable? 

Mr. KING. It is not debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not debatable. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Tennessee to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill just named. [Putting the 
question.] By the sound, the “noes” seem to have it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4472) providing for the sale of public lands for 
the purpose of using the proceeds arising therefrom in the 
construction of roads and other permanent improvements in 
national parks was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


SURVEY, ETC., OF UNENTERED PUBLIC LANDS. 


The bill (S. 4947) to provide for a survey and classification 
by the Secretary of the Interior of all unentered public lands 
of the United States and all unused, cut-over, logged, and 
swamp lands and other unused lands of the United States, with 
a view to disposing thereof to honorably discharged soldiers 
and sailors and others, and for other purposes, was considered 
as in Commitee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands with amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill has been heretofore 
read in full. The Secretary will state the amendments of the 
committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to ask a question in rela- 
tion to this bill. My calendar has not the bill in it. Does it 
provide an appropriation for the survey of these lands? ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One million dollars. 

Mr. SMOOT. One million dollars for the survey? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is to reduce 
it from $2,000,000 to $1,000,000. 3 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish we had more time to consider it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendments of the committee. 

The amendments were, on page 2, line 11, after the words 
“privately owned,” to strike out the comma; in the same line, 
after the word “ cut-over,” to strike out the comma; on page 3, 
line 7, after the word “owned,” to strike out the comma; in 
line 8, after the word “logged,” to strike out the comma; and 
on page 4, line 22, to strike out “ $2,000,000 ” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $1,000,000,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, with a view to providing legitimate avenues 
of sustenance and maintenance for the soldiers and sailors of the 
United States who shall return to the United States and to private life 


It is only in- 
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at the end of the present war in which the United States Government is 
engaged, and with a view to maintaining in a stable condition the 
economic interests of the United States and encouraging food produc- 


tion, agriculture, industry, and commerce and afo; employment 
for the millions of returned soldiers and sailors and no needed 
munitions workers and shi ders and others employed war in- 


dustries at the conclusion of the aforesaid war, and for the 
welfare and development of the country, the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized and directed forthwith to make or cause to be 


made a comprehensive surve 
jands of the United States tng aes and of all irrigable, as well as 
u 0 


unirrigable, lands of the 
cut-over and logged lands ín the United States which are now idle, un- 
‘eccupied, and unproductive, and of all privately owned swamp or over. 
fiowed lands in the United States now un and unproductive, and 
of all other totally unused and unprofitable lands of the United States 
privately owned or a part of the public domain which, in the opinion 
of the 5 of the Interior, ae be reclaimed and put to pro- 
ductive use, with a view to ascer g the area, location, nature, and 
possibilities of all such lands and any other waste lands susceptible of 
reclamation, settlement, and cultivation, in order to determine what 
may be necessary to bring them under cultivation and to put them to 
productive uses, and the amount of money and what methods may be 
neces! therefor; and he is further authorized and directed to make 
careful investigation of possible plans and methods of bringing the 
different classes of all such lands under settlement by retu sol- 
diers and sailors of the United States and industrial laborers out of 
employment at or before the conclusion of the aforesaid war, the 
best methods and terms of making public lands of the United States 
available therefor, and the best me s and terms for acquisition by 
the United States of all such privately owned cut-over, logged er over- 
fiowed lands or other unused privately owned lands, and what would 
be proper, appropriate, and generous terms of d tion of any or all 
thereof to returned and honorably discharged soldiers and sailors of 
the United States and to former munitions workers and others em- 
ployed during all or any part of said war at war industries, and to 
citizens of the United States in 8 That the Secretary of the 
Interior shall investigate thoroughly all of the aforesaid subjects and 
everything connected therewith and the policy of encouraging all such 
aire — to settle on some of such lands and to engage in agriculture, 
orticulture, farming, and live-stock raising, and to ascertain what 
amount of capital it would take therefor and how it should be fur- 
nished and upon what terms. In — so the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall use and have at his d sition and under his contro] the 
General Land Office and all of its officials and . Reclama- 
tion Seryice and all of its officials and employees, the logical Sur- 
vey and all of its officials and employees, and any other agency of the 
United States Government which, upon his request, the E dent of 
the United States may designate or direct to aid him in any of the 
aforesaid work, and in addition thereto the Secretary of the Interior 
may employ for such length of time as he may see fit any person or per- 
sons, neies, or instrumentalities not connected with the United 
States vernment, and such other employees as he may deem neces- 
n and upon the completion of all thereof, which is hereby direeted 
to üone ag soon as reasonable and possible, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall, as soon as feasible, make full report of all thereof and 
of all of his work thereunder to the Congress of the United States, 
which report shall be accompanied by such recommendations as may be 
proper and as he may see fit to make, and by the submission of an 
scheme or plan for the disposition, settlement, and cultivation of suc 
lands as aforesaid that he may devise and recommend, together with an 
estimate by him of the probable cost thereof. 

Src. 2. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions hereof 
there is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury of the 
United States otherwise unappropriated, the sum of $1,000,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, to be expended under the direction 
and contro] of the etary of the Interior and under rules, regula- 
tions, and plans to be by him made and promulgated. With the afore- 
said report to the Con the Secretary of the Interior shall make to 
the Congress report of how much money herein appropriated was ex- 
pended and how expended. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


i BILLS PASSED OVEB, ; 


The bill (S. 4894) to amend the one hundred and eighteenth 
article of war and to authorize the calling into service of dis- 
missed or discharged officers was announcéd as next in order. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor reporting this bill if that is not a war measure pure and 
simple; and, if so, what is the use of enacting it into law, now 
that the war is over? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the object of the bill is 
shown by the communication from the Secretary of War. It 
is stated, at the conclusion of it, that the War Department is 
anxious that the immediate consideration of this bill be had, as 
it is of the utmost importance that such men be kept with the 
oversea forces rather than returned to this country. I think the 
importance of it has very largely disappeared. At the same 
time, I do not believe that it will do any harm to pass it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice that the Secretary of War makes this 
statement in the report: 


The War Department is anxious that a speedy consideration of this 
bill be had, as it is of the utmost importance that such men be kept 
with the oversea forces rather than returned to this country. The 
commanding general of the American Expeditionary Forces E re- 
quested that the War Department exercise as much haste as possible in 
order to prevent the returning of these men. 


Evidently there is no reason now why those men should not 
return ; and if that is the case it seems to me it is useless to pass 
the legislation, 


Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think it is very important now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator object to having it go over? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it may just as well go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed ever. ` 

The bill (S. 4946) to permit organizations, units, and detach- 
ments of the military forces to sell kitchen by-products, waste, 
and garbage from their messes and to permit the Government 
to be the purchaser thereof was annonunced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. , : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 829) to authorize the employment of Federal 
prisoners on public roads within the State was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4931) to insure a supply of coal for munition 
works, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4990) to repeal a proviso of paragraph 3, section 
1, of an act entited “An act to authorize the President to in- 
crease temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States,” approved May 18, 1917, and further amending said act, 
was announced as next in order. à 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let that go over. | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4857) authorizing an Army account of advances 
for Army appropriations, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, that is emergency legislation. 
Let it go over. - i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

AMENDMENT OF ARTICLES OF WAR. 3 

The bill (H. R. 13087) to amend the fiftieth article of war 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, It proposes that 
article 50 of section 1842 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as amended by the act entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” approved August 29, 
1916, be amended to read as follows: 


by any authority inferior to the 
President except as provided in the fifty-second cle, 

When empowered 7 the President so to do, the commanding general 
of the Army in the field or the commanding general of the territorial 
department or division may mitigate or remit, and order executed as 
mitigated or remitted, any sentence which under these articles requires 
the confirmation of the President before the same may be executed. 

The power of remission and mitigation shall extend to all uncollected 
forfeitures adjudged by sentence of a court-martial. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 4605) to protect the insignia of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4523) to transfer the tract of land known as the 
Lighthouse Reservation, at North Point, Md., from the jurtsdic- 
tion of the Department of Commerce to the jurisdiction of the 
War Department, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

AMENDMENT OF CIVIL-RIGHTS ACT. 

The bill (S. 4970) to amend the first paragraph of section 302 
of the act entitled “An act to extend protection to the civil rights 
of members of the Military and Naval Establishments of the 
United States engaged in the present war,” approved March 8, 
1918, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to amend paragraph 1 of section 302 of the act entitled “An act 
to extend protection to the civil rights of members of the Mili- 
tary and Naval Establishments of the United States engaged in 
the present war,” approved March 8, 1918, so as to read as fol- 
lows: 

That the 


person in the military 
military service on March 8, 1918, 


ions of this section shall apply only to obligations of a 
service, originating, as to those who were in the 
prior to the said date, and, as to those 


1919. 


entering military service subsequent to the said date, prior to the date 


of entry into the military service, and secured by mortgage, trust, deed, 
or other security in the nature of a mortgage, upon real or personal 
property owned by 5 at the commencement of the period of the 
military service and s owned by him, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


The bill (S. 8219) to incorporate the Recreation Association of 
America was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let that go over. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
object to the consideration of that bill. It is simply to give to 
this Recreation Association the right to incorporate in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. They can not be given a charter under the 
general law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
tion. 

Mr. LODGE. It is a purely charitable organization. 

Mr: WILLIAMS. I understand it to be a District of Columbia 
charter. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 

Mr. LODGE. That is all. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this morning I objected to this 
bill being taken up for consideration because, as I understood, 
it was a direct charter from the Federal Government. I know 
that a number of efforts were made to secure such charters for 
various proposed corporations, and I objected to those measures. 
If this is a mere application of the District law, I have no 
objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That Grenville Clark, New York 8 2 Henry P. Davidson, New York 
City; Mrs. E. P. Earle, Montclair, N. J.; Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, West 
Orange, N. J.; Robert Garrett, Baltimore, Md.; C. M. Goethe, Sacra- 
mento, Cal.; J. M. Hankins, Birmingham, Ala.; William Kent, Kent- 
field, Cal.; Gustavus T. Kirby, New York City; G. M. Landers, New 
Britain, Conn.; Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass.; J. H. McCurdy, Springfield, 
Mass.; R. D. Maury, Memphis, Tenn.; Walter A. May, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
John T. Pratt, New York City; Harold H. Swift, Chicago, III.; Robert 
Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C.; together with such persons as they may 
associate with themselves, their successors, are hereby created a body 
corporate of the District of Columbia, by the name of the Recreation 
Association of America. 

Sec. 2, That the objects of the corporation shall be to promote play, 
playgrounds, and public recreations ; but it is not authorized to acquire, 
either by purchase or lease, any pee or property for use for play. 

laygrounds, or public recreations for which it receives any net profi 
‘or admission thereto or participation in the privileges thereof. 

Sec. 3. That the corporation hereby formed shall have perpetual suc- 
cession, shall have a common seal, shall maintain an agent at Wash- 
ington, D. C., upon whom process may be served, and shall have power 
to sue and be sued in its corporate name. It shall have power in its 
corporate name to take and hold by bequest, devise, gift, purchase, or 
lease, either absolutely or in trust for any of its purposes, such real 
and personal pro as shall be necessary for corporate purposes; to 
convey or encumber such property, and to invest or reinvest any (paa 
cipal, and deal with and expend any part thereof or the income there- 
from; to have officers and conduct its business and hold its meetings 
within and without the District of Columbia and in the several States 
and Territories of the United States. The persons named in the first 
section of this act, or a majority of them, shall have power to adopt a 
constitution and by-laws for the government of the corporation and 
to fix thereby the quorum necessary for the transaction of corporate 
business at such number as they shall see fit, and generally to do all 
such acts, including the establishment of regulations for the election of 
associates and successors, as may be necessary to carry into effect the 
provisions of this act and promote the purposes of such corporation. 

Suc. 4. That a meeting of the incorporators, their associates, or suc- 
cessors shall be held once in every year after the year of incorporation 
at such time and place as shall be prescribed in the by-laws, when 
the annual reports of the officers and executive boards shall be pre- 
sented and members of the executive board elected for the ensuing year. 
Special 5 of the corporation may be called upon such notice as 
may be prescribed. 

EC, 5. That a copter the constitution and by-laws and of all amend- 
ments thereto shal filed with the Congress when adopted, and on 
or before the 1st day of April each year said corporation shall make 
and transmit to the Congress a report of its proceedings for the year 
ending December 31 preceding, including in such report the names and 
residences of its officers and a full and itemized account of all receipts 


and expenditures. 

Sec. 6. That the corporation may acquire by gift all the assets of 
the existing pisygroun and Recreation Association of America and 
defray and provide for any debts or liabilities to the discharge of which 
said assets shall be applicable. The corporation shall have no power 
to issue certificates of stock or declare or pay any dividends or other- 
wise distribute to its members any of its property or the proceeds there- 
from or from its operations. On dissolution of the corporation other- 
wise than by act of Congress, the property shall escheat to the United 
States. 

Sec. 7. That all members and officers of the corporation and of its 

verning body may reside in or be citizens of any place within the 

nited States. 

Sec. 8. That Congress reserves the right to repeal, alter, or amend 
this act at any time. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I see that this bill is subject to 
the objection which I had in mind, and I object to its considera- 
tion. 


If that is the case, I withdraw the objec- 


That is it, exactly. 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not meke 
that objection. As I started to say before, this is a bill to allow 
these people to incorporate in the District of Columbia. The 
bill is rendered necessary only to enable them to avoid the 
provisions of the District of Columbia general act requiring 
residence. The association that it is proposed to incorporate 
is for purely charitable purposes. It is engaged in the work of 
establishing municipal playgrounds and recreation places for 
the poor of the country. It is in every State, and when the war 
came there was turned over to it the work of the camp com- 
munity recreation. It did a great deal of that work, entering 
into every State for this very beneficent purpose. It is an ad- 
vantage to have a charter from the District of Columbia, but 
the officers and directors are not all residents of the District of 
Columbia. In fact. it is necessary to have them in other States. 
This is to enable them to incorporate here and get rid of the 
provision of the general incorporation act of the District of 
Columbia by removing the qualification of residence. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Why could we not amend the general incorpora- 
tion act of the District so that the directors would not be limited 
to the District but could be selected from any part of the 
country ? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think it would not be wise to enact such a 
provision into the general law. 

Mr. LODGE. That would not be wise as a general law. 
These exceptions have been made before for other associations 
formed exclusively for charitable and beneficent purposes. 
There are also some real Federal charters, such as the one 
granted to the National Academy of Sciences. It seems to me 
that an organization for such beneficent purposes as this de- 
serves this slight encouragement—for that is what it is—and 
this slight assistance to the prosecution of its work at the hands 
of Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We have had experience with this sort of 
thing. There was a recreation society, an improvement society, 
which enabled the German Alliance to slip through. I object 
to the bill and bills of its character. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill, notwithstanding the objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Georgia. [Putting the question.] The 
ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I make the point that there is no quorum 
present. 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Baird Hardwick Martin, Va. Smith, Ga, 
Bankhead Henderson Moses Smoot 
Beckham Hitchcock New Spencer 
Borah Jones, N. Mex, Norris Sterlin: 

lder Jones, Wash. Nugent Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kendrick Overman Swanson 
Colt Kenyon Pa Thomas 
Curtis King Poindexter Thompson 
Fernald Kirby Pollock Trammell 
Fletcher La Follette Pomerene Wadsworth 
France Lenroot nsdell alsh 
Frelinghuysen Lewis Robinson Warren 
Gay ronge Saulsbury Watson 
Gore McCumber Shafroth eeks 
Gronna McKellar Sheppard Williams 
Hale McNary Sherman Wolcott 
Harding Martin, Ky. Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The hour of. 
1 o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which is House bill 13277. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 13277) making appropriations to provide 
for the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Appropriations 
with amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, that the bill be read for 
amendment, and that the committee amendments be first con- 
sidered and disposed of before other amendments shall be in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

THE AMERICAN SHIPPING PROBLEM. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I desire to present to the 
Senate a problem so vast in its extent and importance, and so 
urgently demanding solution, that I do not hesitate to take a 


3 
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little time to discuss it, even in these hurried days of an ex- 
piring Congress, If I can do no more than to impress on my 
colleagues the supreme importance, the extraordinary difficulty, 
and the pressing urgency of this problem my time will have 
been well spent. 

The problem which I wish to present to you is this: What 
shall we do with the great and constantly growing Government- 
owned merchant marine under the control of the Shipping 
Board? 

The Shipping Board now owns 44 per cent of the ocean-going 
merchant marine of the United States over 500 gross tons. In a 
few months it will own half. When the ships already launched 
and now being completed in the wet basin have been delivered, 
it will own 54 per cent. When the ships now on the ways have 
been launched and delivered, it will own 67 per cent. When 
all the ships now under contract by the Shipping Board have 
been delivered—assuming that in the meantime there is no fur- 
ther private construction—more than 70 per cent of the ocean- 
going tonnage under the American flag of more than 500 gross 
tons will be owned by the Shipping Board. 

In order that the Senate may have the figures before it, I beg 
leave to submit some tables which the Shipping Board has within 
a few days furnished me. (See Table A.) In brief, they show 
tiat the Shipping Board owned on February 12, 1919, 657 ships 
of an aggregate dead-weight tonnage of 3,582,900 tons. They 
show that there have been launched but not yet delivered 1,784,800 
dead-weight tons, and that there are on the ways under con- 
struction 3,874,093 dead-weight tons. They show that if the 
present building program is carried out, even taking into ac- 
count cancellations during the past few weeks of approximately 
two millions and a quarter of tonnage found unsuitable for 
commercial needs, the Shipping Board will own in 1920 a total 
of 14,525,522 dead-weight tons of merchant shipping. These 
figures compare with a total American merchant marine (ex- 
cluding the Great Lakes fleet) in 1914 of 5,045,766 tons gross 
register, or approximately 7,000,000 dead-weight tons. In addi- 
tion to the ships which the Shipping Board will own, there are 
now approximately 1,049 ships under the American flag of 500 
gross tons or over, with an aggregate dead-weight tonnage of 
4,473,338, making a grand total under the American flag in 1920, 
exclusive of Great Lakes ships and ships under 500 gross tons, of 
18,998,960 dead-weight tons—practically 19,000,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I merely wish to get clear in my mind 
the Senator's statement that there were American-owned ships 
in 1914 of something like 7,000,000 tons. I think it ought to 
be made clear that that was coastwise shipping under our flag, 
but that our overseas shipping at that time did not surely 
amount to much over 1,000,000 tons. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator is entirely correct. That 
included the coastwise shipping, but did not include the very 
large and important shipping on the Great Lakes. We had a 
very, very small number of ships in the overseas service in 1914. 
We actually carried at that time a fraction under 10 per cent 
of our commerce under the American flag. I am glad to have 
the suggestion made by the Senator from Florida, 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator’s statement would seem to indi- 
cate that our total increased tonnage would be somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 11,000,000 tons. 

Mr. RANSDELL. A total of about 11,000,000 tons; that is, 
exclusive, I will say, of the Great Lakes commerce. Including 
the tonnage on the Great Lakes, it would be considerably more. 

Mr. CALDER. I am speaking now of our new tonnage. 

Mr. RANSDELL, As to new tonnage, the figures furnished 
to me by the Shipping Board are as follows: 

Owned by the Shipping Board, 657 ships of 3,582,966 tons; 
under contract for the Shipping Board, in the wet basin, 367 
ships of 1,784,800 tons; on the ways, 679 ships, aggregating 
8,874,093 tons; under contract, 1,069 ships, aggregating 7,525,263 
tons, making a total in the wet basin, on the ways, and under 
contract of 13,188,156 tons. But from that we must deduct the 
cancellation of 271 ships, aggregating 2,245,600 tons. 

So we have now under contract, on the ways, and in the wet 
basin a balance of 1,844 ships, aggregating 10,942,556 tons. If 
we add to this the tonnage now owned by the Shipping Board, 
assuming that there will be no more cancellations and that we 
will go ahead with the ships now building and now under con- 
tract, the Shipping Board will have a total at the end of 1920 
of 14,525,522 tons. 

I should like to add that the total steam tonnage under the 
United States flag not owned by the Shipping Board is esti- 
mated at 1,049 ships, with an aggregate dead-weight tonnage of 


4,473,388 tons; so that the estimated tonnage in 1920, aside 
from possible private construction in the meantime, is 3,550 
ships, aggregating 18,998,960 dead-weight tons. 

Mr. CALDER. That is exclusive of the Great Lakes? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CALDER. Does that equal the total ocean-going ship- 
ping that Great Britain had prior to the war? 

Mr. RANSDELL, Not quite. England had about 20,000,000 
gross tons at the outbreak of the war. I have the exact figures. 

The total steam tonnage owned by the United Kingdom at 
the outbreak of the war, as shown by a report on Ocean Ship- 
ping, Document 2112, Sixty-fourth Congress, second session, 
was 19,235,705 gross tons, 

Mr. CALDER. So that when this shipping is completed in 
the United States we will haye within 300,000 tons the same 
tonnage Great Britain had before the war. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think we must keep in mind the differ- 
ence in classification. Under our estimates we used dead- 
weight tons, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Theirs is gross tons. 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘Theirs is gross tons, 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator from Florida is entirely cor- 
rect. The British tonnage would be considerably greater if 
we calculated it in dead-weight tons rather than in gross tons, 

Mr. CALDER. The excess is about 25 per cent, I believe. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Something more than that; somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 30 to 40 per cent. : 

Mr. CALDER. Will the Senator’s remarks to-day deal with 
the question of surplus ocean-going vessels when this program 
is completed? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not intend to cover that point. I 
shall try to explain what ships we have, the necessity for those 
ships, and what we are to do with them. I wish to invite the atten- 
tion of the Congress to the very important problem before us of 
$2,500,000,000 worth of ships without any program to handle 
them—man them—for at this time we have nothing that would be 
ealled a real program. 

I wish further to say that within six months from the declara- 
tion of peace there will be no authority in anyone to manage 
and dispose of this great fleet unless the resolution I introduced 
this morning be adopted, because under the law as it now exs 
ists the President, who has sole authority to construct ships, 
to commandeer ships, to build new ones, to operate them, to 
dispose of them, will be shorn of all his power within six 
months after the declaration of peace with Germany. 

The figures which I have read to you lead to two startling 
conclusions. The first is that from the purely quantitative point 
of view, looking only at the objective of securing an aggregate 
amount of tonnage under our flag commensurate with the marl- 
time interests of the United States, the problem of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine is solved. In the year immediately pre- 
ceding the European war—the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914— 
less than a tenth of the water-borne fcreign trade of the United 
States was carried in American vessels; more than 90 per 
cent was carried in foreign vessels. Soon after some shipping 
experts made a calculation of how large a merchant marine the 
United States would require in order to carry on its own vessels 
60. per cent of its water-borne foreign trade. It was estimated 
that from six to ten million gross tons—8,500,000 to 14,000,000 
dead-weight tons—would be required. The figures seemed far 
beyond the widest range of possibility. The National Foreign 
Trade Council, in a report published early in 1916, made this 
not too sanguine forecast: 

At a time when predictions are freely made that the United States 
will become the world’s banker and acquire the greatest share of the 
world’s foreign trade, a shipping in the foreign trade of from 6,000,000 
to 10,000,000 gross tons would appear not an excessive goal to be 
attained 10 or 20 years hence, 

Ten or twenty years! Within five years from the day on 
which this hesitating prediction was ventured, we will have 
under our present program a Government-owned merchant ma- 
rine larger than the outside limit set by the National Foreign 
Trade Council, to say nothing of the privately owned merchant 
marine under the American flag. 

I said that the figures which I read to you lead to two 
startling conclusions. The first I have given you—that from 
the purely quantitative point of view the problem of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine is solved. The second conclusion is, that 
the problem of what to do with the Government-owned merchant 
marine of the United States has now become the dominating 
factor affecting the future of the whole American merchant 
marine. In solving it let us remember that our magnificent Navy. 
can never proye a real success in war without the cooperation of a 
large number of merchant ships manned by loyal, well-trained 
seamen, ; 
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As we deal wisely or unwisely with this problem, so will 


we determine the future of America upon the seas, We have 
proven during the past year that we as a Nation have the re- 
sources and the energy, and that our workmen have the per- 
severance, to create a fleet of 14,000,000 dead-weight tons of 
shipping. Have we as a Nation—have our statesmen and our 
business men, our merchants, our seamen, our trained officers— 
the patience and the expert knowledge to turn this emergency 
fleet, this powerful and triumphant instrument of war, into a 
serviceable and permanent instrument of American commerce? 
The fleet will be there for our use. Are we going to let it rust 
and decay for lack of ability to use it? Are we going to be 
compelled to sell it to foreigners who know how to use it bet- 
ter than we do? Or will we rise to this great national occa- 
sion? It is a question which challenges the Nation as it has 
seldom been challenged before. 

In bringing this question before the Senate I do not wish to 
exaggerate the potency of a governmental policy. I do not be- 
lieve that a mere act of Congress can create a merchant marine. 
Why is it that England and the Scandinavian countries and 
Holland have been able to people the seas with their ships, while 
France, Italy, and the United States have been relatively second- 
rate maritime powers, and their merchant ships strangers in the 
ports of the world? What is it that determines the size of n 
nation’s merchant marine? Not money; not population. The 
United States is more populous than Great Britain and 
wealthier than Norway and Denmark and Sweden and Holland 
combined. Not subsidies. France has subsidized her merchant 
marine for years, and it has hardly grown. By spending between 
two or three Dillion dollars we can build 14,000,000 tons of 
ships, but merely building ships does not give us a merchant 
marine. The limit of a nation’s merchant marine is not the 
number or wealth of its population, not the billions its govern- 
ment is willing to devote to subsidy or construction. The limit 
of a nation’s merchant marine lies in the number of trained, 
alert, resourceful shipping men whom it can call to its service— 
the number of men, from manager to clerk, from captain to 
deck hand, on whose watchful, persevering, and competent work 
the success of a shipping venture depends. 

That is the secret of a nation’s maritime greatness. That is 
why England could successfully operate, before the war, nearly 
20,000,000 gross tons of shipping, while we, who had the greater 
population, including our Great Lakes and river tonnage, could 
only operate about 8,000,000 gross tons. That is why Norway 
has a merchant marine of nearly 2,000,000 gross tons, while 
Italy, with 14 times the population, has only a million and a 
half. Unless men of ability and character and perseverance go 
into the shipping business, and unless they devote their energies 
to operating ships rather than to appealing for subsidies and 
special privileges, nothing that Congress can do will ever build 
up a merchant marine, 

I am not asking, therefore, for a legislative panacea, a govern- 
mental substitute for the skill and knowledge and perseverance 
of the expert shipping man. My point is that the Government 
is now the principal shipowner of the United States, and that it 
can not shift the responsibility of deciding what it shall do with 
its ships. What shall we do with the 14,000,000 tons of shipping 
we shall own in 1920? If we adopt a policy that deters men of 
ability and character from going into the field, our investment 
of two to three billion dollars will have been largely wasted. 
If we adopt a policy that attracts such men to enter the field, 
our future as a great maritime nation is assured. 

Tt was the thought that these problems in all their magnitude 
were before us, that they required not only the expert attention 
of specialists but the sound, informed judgment of our men of 
commerce, industry, and labor, and that so far as appeared no 
concerted thought was being applied to their solution, that in- 
duced me to issue a call for a national merchant-marine confer- 
ence, to be held in Washington on January 22 and the days 
immediately following, at which the future of our merchant 
marine could be fully and freely discussed. The meetings were 
successful beyond our best expectations. Leaders in the ship- 
building and shipping world, representative merchants, bankers, 
labor leaders, and public officials gave the conference the benefit 
of their experience and judgment. More than that, a permanent 
organization, to be known as the National Merchant Marine 
Association, was formed, with the stated purpose to“ advocate 
the establishment and upbuilding of an American merchant 
marine.” This association, at its organization meeting, created 
a council, to consist of representative men from agricultural, 
commercial, and labor circles, and broadly representatiye of all 
Classes of our citizenship. 

Tue enthusiasm and patriotic purpose displayed at this con- 
ference were most gratifying. Those who attended the confer- 
ence will, I believe, agree with me, however, that the recom- 


mendations made by the speakers were for the most part gen- 
eral rather than specific. They dealt—and I say this in no spirit 
of criticism—with principles rather than with concrete pro- 
grams. There were a great many more questions put to the 
conference than there were answers given. Even the address of 
the representatives of the Shipping Board merely enumerated, 
in a manner that was most enlightening, the difficult problems 
that confronted the board, but did not offer any definite manner 
in which they could be solved. I will enumerate a few of the 
unanswered questions that were put to the conference. How 
large a merchant marine shall we build? Shall it be large 
enough to carry not less than two-thirds of our foreign com- 
merce? Is it worth while to continue our present policy of 
building two and a half billion dollars’ worth of ships, under 
contracts made during the stress and rush of war emergency, 
at present high prices for labor and material, or shall we en- 
deavor to cancel some of these contracts and stand the con- 
tractor's claim for damages? How shall we operate this mer- 
chant marine? Shall we keep it, or sell it, or lease it? If 
private initiative dees not establish permanent lines of fast - 
cargo and passenger ships where our commerce requires them, 
shall the Government establish such lines and operate them 
at a loss until the trade is built up, or shall the Government 
subsidize private lines to carry on these lines? 

Shall the Government lease its ships under a form of charter 
in which the wages of crews are paid by the Government, so 
that the private owner is not prejudiced by the higher level of 
American wages? Or shall private companies be allowed to man 
the vessels, paying only the wages of our foreign competitors, 
the Government making up the difference by enrolling the sea- 
men in the Naval Reserve and paying them as much as is neces- 
sary? How shall we administer whatever policy is necessary? 
Shall the executive functions of the Shipping Board—the con- 
struction and operation of ships—be taken away from the board 
and placed in a department of transportation, with a Cabinet 
officer at its head, this department to have jurisdiction over 
transportation on land, by water, and in the air? None of 
these questions has yet been satisfactorily answered. 

Nevertheless the conference has had one important result, a 
result to which I hope my remarks to-day will contribute. It 
has encouraged those who have the welfare of our commercial 
life at heart to focus their minds intensively on this subject. 
Before long I hope the council of the association may be in a 
position to present to Congress and to the Shipping Board the 
result of its study on the subject. I hope it will not be the only 
body that will do so. Chambers of commerce, associations inter- 
ested in foreign trade, organizations representing farmers, work- 
ingmen, consumers, representatives of seamen and their officers, 
students of transportation and foreign trade, writers in the 
press and the magazines, men representing every possible inter- 
est and every conceivable point of view should be giving this 
problem constant study. Congress will need all the light it can 
get. And more important yet, the country needs light and in- 
formation and education, for without popular support no ship- 
ping policy can successfully endure, 

I think it may assist the study and discussion, which I hope 
will ensue, to enumerate, briefly, some of the possible solutions 
of the problem of the disposition of the Government-owned mer- 
chant marine. But first I want to clear up several points on 
which I fear there is a rather widespread misunderstanding. 

In the first place, I want to point out to you an extremely 
serious aspect of the situation, and one which I fear the public 
hardly realizes, We have not much time in which to seek a 
solution of the problem. We will soon be forced to legislate, 
There is a general impression in many quarters that the ship- 
ping act extends the power of the Shipping Board to operate 
ships until five years after the end of the war. This is a com- 
plete misapprehension. The shipping act passed on September 7, 
1916, authorized the formation of one or more governmental 
corporations whose life was limited to five years after the 
termination of the war, and these corporations were, under 
certain very limited conditions, authorized to operate ships. But 
the merchant fleet which the Shipping Board bas built up is 
not being and can not be operated under this act. The restric- 
tions are so numerous as to render operation under this act 
impracticable. The ships which have been built since the out- 
break of the war have been operated under the emergency ship- 
ping fund section of the deficiency appropriation act of June 15, 
1917, which provides that— 
all ships constructed, purchased, or requisiiloned under authority herein 
or heretofore or hereafter acquired by the United States shall man- 
aged, operated, and disposed of as thé President shall direct, 

Tn managing and operating these vessels the Shipping Board 
is acting under authority delegated by the President by Ex- 
ecutive order under this act, and not under authority conferred 
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by Congress in the shipping act. And the emergency shipping 
fund section of the act of June 15, 1917, provides that— 

all authority granted to the President herein or by him delegated shall 
cease six months after the final treaty of peace is proclaimed between 
this Government and the German Empire. 

Six months after the proclamation of ratification of the peace 
treaty—perhaps nine months from now, almost certainly within 
a year—the Shipping Board will have a merchant fleet of from 
five to six million tons on its hands, with no power to operate 
it and no power to dispese of it, unless the Congress has by that 
time adopted further legislation or unless the ships have by 
that time been disposed of. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gay in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr, FLETCHER, The Senator from Louisiana is discussing 
a very important phase of the shipping situation. The condi- 
tion of the legislation and the statutes to which he has referred 

» of course have an important bearing on the problem which con- 

fronts us in the determination of our shipping policy. Those 
laws must be first considered, as the Senator has suggested. I 
want to put, however, this inquiry: The ships have been built 
and are now operated, so far as they are operated, and con- 
trolled in pursuance of the provisions of the appropriation act 
to which the Senator has referred. I think it is true at the same 
time that the shipping act provides for the creation of a corpo- 
ration; and the corporation, which is known as the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, has been formed in pursuance of the ship- 
ping act. 

Now, inasmuch as the President must dispose of these ships, 
and his power ceases under the act within six months after the 
declaration of peace, would there be any reason why, if the 
ships have not been disposed of, or if the joint resolution which 
the Senator has introduced this morning is not enacted into 
Jaw and no steps are taken to handle these ships, the President 
could not transfer all the ships then in the possession of the 
Shipping Board, all contracts, all yards, and everything that 
has been built up under the appropriation to which the Senator 
refers, to the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and that corporation 
be empowered to function as the shipping bill provides? 

If it comes to that, if we in the meantime do not decide upon a 
policy, and if there is no further legislation, it seems to me that 
the President would have authority under the appropriation act 
to transfer all shipping facilities, all ships, and everything that 
has been built up under the appropriation act to the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, which would then, having certain 
powers and authority granted by the shipping act, be able to 
operate, charter, and otherwise manage ships for the period 
mentioned in the shipping act, to wit, for five years after the 
declaration of peace. 

I merely suggest that thought as a possible way out of the 
difficulty in case we are unable to get further legislation. I do 
not mean, however, to minimize the importance of Congress 
taking some definite steps, either by the adoption of the joint 
resolution which the Senator from Louisiana has submitted 
or by some other legislative process, in order that we may de- 
termine fully just what course we are to pursue with reference 
to continuing the building of ships and with reference to the 
handling, disposition, and operation of the ships, if necessary, 
which we shall have in the meantime built. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, the Senator from Florida 
has raised a very interesting question. One difficulty with his 
suggestion occurs to me at once. Assuming that it is possible to 
turn the ships and property over to the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, and then to have the Fleet Corporation control them 
under the shipping act, the problem would by no means be 
solved. The shipping act gives authority to operate ships only 
under very limited conditions, so limited as to render operation 
under the act impracticable. And it gives no authority at all 
to dispose of ships. So that the Shipping Board would be seri- 
ously hampered in its management of the fleet. Moreover, under 
section 5, subsection a, corporations, under the act, are forbidden 
to acquire ships then engaged in the foreign or domestic com- 
merce of the United States” unless the owner intended to with- 
draw them from such trade. That seems to exclude acquisition 
of the ships now operated by the Shipping Board. But there is, 

. I think, a broader answer to the Senator’s question. I doubt if 
a correct interpretation of the intent of Congress would justify 
turning this emergency fleet over for management under the 
shipping act. . 

The Senator will recall that the shipping act, which was ap- 
proved on September 7, 1916, was really not a piece of the 
emergency war legislation. It was very carefully thought out 


and a very wise attempt on the part of Congress to make at 


least a start in building up an American merchant marine. In 
section 13 an appropriation was made of $50,000,000 for start- 
ing the program. Section 11 authorized the Shipping Board to 
organize one or more corporations in the District of Columbia 
“for the purchase, construction, equipment, lease, charter, 
maintenance, and operation of merchant vessels in the com- 
merce of the United States.” 

Then it provided, as I have already said, that— 

At the expiration of five years from the conclusion of the present 
European war the operation of vessels on the part of any such corpora- 
tion which the United States is then a stockholder shall cease and 
the said corporation stand dissolved. 

It was intended that we should go ahead under that law and 
produce really beneficial results toward building up an Ameri- 
can merchant marine; but when we entered into the great war 
Congress deemed it wise to enlarge the power, not of the Ship- 
ping Board directly, but of the President, and in the urgent 
deficiency appropriation act approved June 15, 1917, appeared 
this provision: 

The President may exercise the power and authority hereby vested 
in him, and expend the money herein and hereafter appropriated— 

That was money for building, requisitioning, and acquiring 
ships in any way he could— 


through such agency or agencies as he shall determine from time to 
time: Provided, That all money turned over to the United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation may be expended as other 
moneys of said corporation are now expended. All ships constructed, 


urchased, or r tioned under authority herein, or heretofore or 
ereafter acqui by the United States, shall be managed, operated, 
and disposed of as the President may direct. 


Under the terms of this act, which I believe appropriated 
directly $250,000,000, and under the terms of other appropria- 
tion acts carrying out-the provisions tncluded therein, the Ship- 
ping Board, appointed by the President to carry out the au- 
thority herein and subsequently conferred, has expended or 
obligated itself to expend about 52,500, 000,000; and my informa- 
tion from the Shipping Board and its attorneys is that this 
board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation have been function- 
ing, not under the original shipping act, but under the authority 
of the provisions of the urgent deficiency appropriation act of 
June 15, 1917. 

Paragraph 10 of this provision of that act reads as follows: 

All authority granted to the President herein, or by him delegated, 

ll cease six months after a final treaty of peace is proclaimed be- 
tween this Government and the German Empire. 

If the board is functioning under this act and subsequent 
appropriation acts and has obligated this country to an expendi- 
ture of $2,500,000,000, and if all this power and authority is 
going to cease six months after the declaration of peace, it seems 
to me imperative that we should extend the time within which 
the President can operate. 

Let me remind you, sir, that in the administration of the 
railroads the Director General is given 21 months after the 
declaration of peace in which to close up the affairs of the 
Government's operation of the railroads. It is possible that 
the suggestion of the Senator from Florida is correct, and that 
if the President should turn over to the Shipping Board the 
management, control, and disposition of this great fleet it could 
function under the original shipping act; but I do not be- 
lieve it. I do not think that act ever contemplated such a 
thing as a fleet of $2,500,000,000 worth of ships. Bear in mind 
that it carried an appropriation of only $50,000,000, and wo 
never intended it to go the extent of acquiring, operating, or 
disposing of a great fleet costing $2,500,000,000. The only wise 
thing for us to do, Mr. President, is to pass, and pass speedily, 
the joint resolution I introduced this morning, extending the 
time for the President to exercise his authority from 6 months 
to 18 months, and to some extent place our great merchant 
marine on terms of parity with the Railroad Administration. 

For the railroads Congress has under existing law 21 months 
after the peace treaty in which to frame a policy, and even this 
the Director General thinks is not enough. For shipping we 
have only 6 months. I have this day introduced a joint reso- 
lution extending this period for 18 months and shall urge its 
immediate adoption. 

In the second place—and this remark is addressed especially, 
to the shipowners of the United States—we must rid ourselves 
of the delusion that the merchant-marine problem of the United 
States can be solved by merely repealing the seamen’s act. The 
impression has been sedulously fostered that the seamen’s act 
is responsible for all our maritime woes. 

This is an important business matter when we have $2,500,- 
000,000 worth cf property and no one is giving the least atten- 
tion to it; no one is trying to legislate for it; no one is trying 
to prepare for taking care of that wonderfully valuable asset. 
We should give it attention; it is ridiculous that we have not 
done so before now, and I insist that the country shall know 
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that this matter is being brought before the Senate, at any rate, 
I will do my part if some of the other Senators will not do 
theirs; but the country shall understand that this matter ought 
to be legislated upon. 

Mr, WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Loul- 
siana yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. Perhaps the Senator from Louisiana will recall 
that something more than six months ago a proposition was 
made for a general reconstruction policy, in which the shipping 
matter was specifically considered. An attempt was made at 
that time to get Congress to take up this subject, but the reso- 
lution providing for doing so is still in the committee with an 
impossibility of getting it out. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I believe the Senator from Massachusetts 
did attempt something of that kind; and I wish for one to say 
that I am very sorry Congress did not take it up. I think we 
have been very remiss in not doing so, but it is not too late to 
make a start now. Simply because we have not done it in the 
past is no reason why we should not do it now. We can pass the 
joint resolution I have introduced giving the President a longer 
period in which to operate through the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration and the Shipping Board. Instead of having all func- 
tions cease in 6 months let them operate for 18 months, if 
necessary, and that will still be 8 months less than the Rail- 
road Administration has been given in which to operate the 
railroads. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisl- 
ana yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will be delighted to yield. 

Mr. CALDER. I will ask the Senator from Louisiana if it is 
not the business of the Shipping Board to make some recom- 
mendations on this subject? Are they not required to do so 
under the law? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I rather think that they should have made 
their recommendations; and I know that a resolution was 
passed not so very long ago by the Committee on Commerce, of 
which the Senator from New York is a distinguished member, 
requesting the board to submit to us plans. But I wish to say, 
in defense of the Shipping Board, that I have talked to a great 
many people about this question. To allude to a matter to 
which I referred awhile ago I invited all patriotic Americans 
to attend a conference in this city to discuss this very subject 
and suggest plans to Congress, We had about 150 of the most 
thoughtful men of this Nation at that conference, but not a 
single man there suggested anything that seemed to me like a 
real wise, thoroughgoing solution of the problem. I will say 
we are studying it, but no one as yet has worked out a plan, 
and therefore I do not like to criticize the Shipping Board for 
not having developed a plan when no one else seems to have 
been able to develop one, I believe they are going to present 
their ideas before very long; I have understood they were; and 
I sincerely hope they will. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator, is it 
not their business to do that? Was not the Shipping Board cre- 
ated for that purpose? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes; they were created very largely for 
the purpose of trying to build up the American merchant ma- 
rine; but the Senator must bear in mind that when that act 
was passed in 1916 we were not in this great world war, and 
we gave the Shipping Board only $50,000,000. No one contem- 
plated at that time that we would take on this enormous ship- 
building program of 52,500,000, 000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yleld to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to suggest to the Sena- 
tor that this large amount of money that we have appropriated, 
and to which he has referred, was not given the Shipping 
Board, but was given the Emergency Fleet Corporation. As a 
matter of fact, the Shipping Board has had very little, if any- 
thing, to do with this expenditure or the use of it. They have 
had abundance of time to study the problems in connection 
with shipping and planning for American shipping; they have 
had an opportunity to do that during the last two or three 
years and to determine what would be a wise policy for this 
country. It is the Emergency Fleet Corporation that has been 
building the ships we have now. 

Mr, RANSDELL, The suggestion of the Senator is largely 
correct. It was brought out here, while he was absent from 
the Chamber, that this money was all turned over to the Presi- 
dent under the urgent deficiency appropriation act of June 15, 


1917, and that he had authorized the Shipping Board and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to expend the money; but, with 
all due deference, I think the Shipping Board has had a most 
difficult problem. It has done, I believe, the very best it could 
do; and I do not think we ought to criticize it. I know that, 
as one humble Senator, I have been trying very hard for a 
year or two to study this preblem; I have tried as hard as I 
ever tried to do anything in my life, and I have not been able 
to reach any conclusion which is at all satisfactory to myself. 
I have talked to a great many people. Now, in further answer, 
I should like very much to see the Shipping Board suggest a 
program, and I believe they will suggest one; but do not let us 
be too hard upon them. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

Mr, RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. I trust the Senator will pardon me for say- 
ing that I believe he has given more study to this subject than 
almost any man in the country 

Mr. RANSDELL. Oh, I do not know about that. 

Mr. CALDER. And I know that he has tried very hard to 
work out a solution; but it has seemed to me, I will say to the 
Senator, that the trouble with the Shipping Board comes from 
the fact that not a single member of the Shipping Board has 
had any experience in these great transportation problems, and 
therefore they do not bring to the subject a knowledge of the 
whole problem. If we had men on the board who had knowl- 
edge of the shipping business, perhaps we would have had 
some plan here before this time. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Commissioner Donald, the acting chair- 
man of the board for the past several months, has done nothing 
but attend to shipping all his life. He is an experienced ship- 
ping man. They have as the director of operations Mr. Ros- 
seter, who, I understand, is one of the finest shipping men in 
the United States. He is certainly one of the brightest men I 
ever met. They had associated with them for a good while Mr. 
P. A. S. Franklin, of New York, who is also a very able ship- 
ping man. I do not mean that these two men, Rosseter and 
Franklin, were members of the board, but they were certainly 
associated with the Shipping Board. The Shipping Board have 
had the benefit of their advice and assistance; and they have had 
the assistance of other shipping men, let me say. 

Mr. CALDER. I will say that there is no doubt about Mr. 
Franklin's capacity. He has had nothing whatever to do, how- 
ever, with the Shipping Board, except to help operate the fleet 
during the war out of New York. Mr. Rosseter is, indeed, one 
of the best-equipped men in the country on this subject; but he 
is only a subordinate, and has been with the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation but a very few weeks. Mr. Donald knows some- 
thing about shipping, but in a very small way. Indeed, he has 
seemed to lack really great capacity in its most important work, 
which, I agree with the Senator from Louisiana, is the most 
important problem facing this Nation to be solved at the present 
time. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator has made a very wise criti- 
cism. He has suggested that much better men might have been 
gotten, men who knew far more about shipping. But would it 
be amiss if I were to ask him whom he would have put on 
that board, whom he would have gotten that knew so much 
about shipping, when it is borne in mind that we have so few 
shipping men in this Nation? We have not been a maritime 
people. The Senator must admit that it is quite difficult to get 
trained shipping men who are also first-class business men. 

Mr. CALDER. I would have appointed Mr. Ferguson, presi- 
dent of the Newport News Shipbuilding Corporation, who, I 
think, would have gladly accepted the job if he could have had 
the authority. I would have appointed Mr. Franklin. I would 
have appointed Mr. Rosseter. I would have appointed those 
three men—one a great shipbuilder and two great transporta- 
tion men—and then I believe by this time we would have had a 
plan that was working. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am very glad to have the benefit of the 
Senator’s suggestions. They seem wise, and if any vacancies 
occur in the board I have no doubt that they will have due 
weight in filling the next vacancies. 

When I was interrupted, Mr. President, i was preparing to 
say that some people think the seamen’s act is responsible 
for all our maritime woes. Those who are taken in by 
this propaganda generally forget what the seamen’s act is about. 
It abolishes that form of involuntary servitude known as ar- 
rest and imprisonment for desertion. It requires that 65 per 
cent of the crew must be able seamen. It requires that 75 per 
cent of the crew must be able to understand the orders of the 
officers. It establishes standards of safety at sea recommended 
by the international convention of .<fety at sea. Are not these 
reasonable and meritorious provisions? As a practical question, 
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we must accept the seamen’s act. Members of both parties in 
this body have expressed the opinion to me that it can not be 
repealed without a struggle that would carry us far beyond the 
time during which we must reach a solution of the problem, per- 
haps never. 

The third point to which I wish to call your attention is 
that under statutes now in force the Shipping Board itself has 
complete power to adopt a policy for the disposition of two and 
a half billion dollars’ worth of ships and contracts without even 
consulting Congress. The emergency shipping fund legislation 
of 1917 authorized the President not only to manage or operate 
ships acquired by the United States, but to dispose of them, 
and this authority the President has delegated to the Shipping 
Board without reservation. One word in an appropriation 
act, that single word “ dispose,” gives a body of five men power 
over two and a half billion dollars’ worth of property and con- 
tracts, a power they can exercise without even consulting Con- 
gress. I mention this without at all implying that I have any 
reason to believe that the Shipping Board will attempt to exer- 
cise this power. I am certain that they must appreciate, as 
we all appreciate, that the question what we shall do with the 
Government-owned merchant marine of the United States is a 
national question, one which Congress, as representative of 
the people, must decide. I mention it merely to show how un- 
satisfactory is our legislation on the subject at present, and 
how important it is that permanent legislation of a satisfactory 
character be soon adopted. 

What then are the possible alternatives before the country to- 
day? They range all the way from complete Government owner- 
ship and operation, through various stages and forms of joint 
ownership or control, to complete and untrammeled private 
ownership and operation. I will enumerate as many of them 
as have come to my attention. 

First. Complete Government ownership and operation. This 
means that not only the ships, but docks, wharves, and ter- 
minals, are owned by the Government; that the Government 
employs the crews, equips and repairs the ships, buys the ships’ 
stores and bunker fuel, books the freight and passengers, loads 
and discharges the cargo—in short, substitutes itself in every 
sense for the private shipping company. This is the method by 
which the Roumanian Government and the Belgian Government, 
in connection with their national railroad systems, operated 
ships before the war. It means Government operation in the 
same sense that the Government is operating the post office. 
The Shipping Board has never in its history gone into the ship- 
ping business in this sense. 

Second. Ownership and operation through a public corpora- 
tion controlled by the Government, with or without minority 
representation of private interests. This is the method by 
which the War Department operates the Panama Railroad & 
Steamship Co.; it holds almost all the capital stock, appoints 
the directors, and thus controls completely the management of 
the corporation. The Lloyd Brasiliero, controlled by the Bra- 
zilian Government, and the Russian volunteer fleet, controlled 
before the war by the Government of the Czar, are further ex- 
amples. The United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation is a corporation of this character; all its stock is 
held by the United States and is voted by the Shipping Board. 
It has not, however, operated ships, even during the war, in the 
complete sense above described, since it has not itself booked 
freight or passengers or handled cargoes, but has employed 
private agencies for that purpose. 

Third. The vessels may be owned by the Goveru::ent and 
manned and equipped by it, but private shipping agencies may 
be employed ou a commission basis to operate the vessels; that 
is, to book the freight, handle the cargo, arrange for bunkering 
and docking, and perform the other duties incidental to com- 
mercial ship operation for Government account. This means 
that the private shipping agency bills the Government for all 
expenses and losses of the voyage, and accounts to it for all 
earnings, This is really operation for Government account, but 
it has the advantage of utilizing the existing shipping companies 
and placing their expert knowledge in particular trades at the 
Government's disposal. The Shipping Board was itself manning 
and operating in this sense at the beginning of the year close 
to a hundred ships, with an aggregate dead-weight tonnage of 
over 600,000 tons. 

Fourth. The Government can retain the ownership of the 
vessels and employ the private companies, not only to attend to 
the commercial management of the ships but to man and victual 
them. Under this arrangement the operating agent acts as 
“ship’s husband,” to use a technical shipping term. He em- 
ploys the crew, buys the stores, keeps the ship in repair—sub- 
ject, of course, to the owner's supervision as to major repairs— 
buys the bunker fuel, finds employment for the ship, directs her 


movements, and collects the freight money. But he acts in all 
these matters solely as agent of the Government; all expenses 
are charged against the Government, and all earnings go to the 
Government. The operating agent gets a fee for his services in 
manning the vessel and a commission on the freight as compen- 
sation for the commercial management of the ship. At the same 
time the Government reserves the right to direct the voyage 
and to specify the cargo. 

Fifth. The Government can retain the ownership of the ships 
and man and victual them and keep them in repair and time 
charter them to shipping companies at a fixed monthly rental. 
This is technically known as a “time charter, Government 
form.” The charterer under this form of charter pays for the 
bunkers, port charges, loading and discharging of cargo, while 
the Government pays crews’ wages and stores.- The charterer 
books the freight and all earnings of the vessel go to him. If 
the voyage is profitable, he gains; if it is unsuccessful, he loses, 
In either case he pays the fixed rate of hire to the Government. 
In this respect this arrangement is fundamentally different 
from the method of operation for Government account de- 
scribed above. On the other hand, the charterer is freed of all 
concern with the cost of labor and supplies, since the Govern- 
ment pays and feeds the crews. 

Sixth. The Government can retain the ownership of the ves- 
sels, but turn them over to private companies under what is 
known as a bare-boat charter. Under this form of agreement 
the charterer pays all the expenses of operation and mainte- 
nance of the vessel—he employs the crew, feeds them, pays for 
bunkers, insures the vessel; in short, acts in every respect as if 
he were the owner of the vessel. He of course pays a monthly, 
rental to the Government for the use of the vessel, but keeps 
whatever the vessel earns above this rental to meet his oper- 
ating expenses and for profits. ' 

Under either of the last-mentioned plans the difficult question 
will arise for decision, What is to be the rate of hire under the 
charter? Shall the Government lease the vessels in the open 
market for what they will bring, or shall it fix each year or 
from month to month an arbitrary rate, depending upon the 
freight market and the costs of operation, accurately de- 
termined? Shall it retain any degree of control of operation, 
or over voyages, cargoes, and freight rates, or shall it leave 
these to the operation of the law of supply and demand? Shall 
it carry the insurance in its own fund, or shall it leave the 
charterers to place insurance with marine insurance companies? 
Shall it restrict the lease to American companies, or shall it 
dispose of some of the vessels to foreign firms? 

Seventh. Title to all the vessels could be placed in a large 
corporation, which would issue stock to private individuals, in 
order to obtain the proceeds for the purchase, the Government 
guaranteeing a minimum return on the stock and participating 
in any profits aboye a certain figure; or, as a modification of 
this plan, smaller corporations could be formed under similar 
guaranties to specialize in particular trades or to engage in 
the tramp shipping business. 

Eighth: The vessels could be sold on terms of payment and at 
prices sufficiently low to attract purchasers, and be permitted to 
operate without Government participation. Under this heading 
could be included all the projects that have been suggested by, 
which the operation of American ships in competition with for- 
eign ships could be assisted by the Government. It includes 
schemes of direct subsidy, of preferential tariff duties on goods 
imported in American bottoms, of preferential railroad rates 
for goods exported in American bottoms, of special exemptions 
from taxes, tonnage dues, canal tolls, and so forth, and postal 
and admiralty subventions. Or, again, it has been sug- 
gested that the vessels be sold to private companies at such 
low prices and easy terms as fo amount virtually to a subsidy. 
The ideal underlying this group of plans is the one so persua- 
sively urged by Commissioner Donald, of the Shipping Board—a 
number of small shipping companies, not concentrated in New. 
York and San Francisco, but distributed among the smaller com- 
munities, especially the South Atlantic and Gulf ports, so that 
the sense of ownership among these communities should develop 
a sentiment favorable to shipping. 

Ninth, and finally. Combinations could be made of several of 
the above plans. For instance, an ingenious proposal has been 
made that as many vessels should be sold at, say, the present 
British cost of construction as will find a market among Ameri- 
can purchasers, and that the remainder be assigned to such 
companies as purchase ships, and in proportion to their pur- 
chases for operation the companies pooling the curnings of 
their own ships with the earnings of the Government's ships 
assigned to them and paying the Government a share of the 
aggregate earnings of the pool proportionate to the amount of 
tonnage which the Government contributes. In this way the 
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same incentive for efficient management would exist in the 
case of ships operated for the Government as in the case of 
ships privately owned. 

This enumeration will serve to show that the problem is not a 
simple one. It can not be solved by debating the abstract 
merits or demerits of Government ownership or private owner- 
ship. Those who believe in Government ownership must stand 
ready to say what form of Government ownership they desire. 
Those who are in favor of disposing of the ships to private com- 
panies must make up their minds under what kind of arrange- 
ment such disposition would be practicable. We need programs, 
not speeches. We need facts, net theories. And we need them 
soon. I repeat what I have already said, the problem is im- 
mensely difficult, it is pressingly urgent, and as yet almost no 
progress has been made in arriving at a reasonable and prac- 
ticable solution. 

No physician ever treated a disease successfully until it was 
first diagnosed correctly. I have tried faithfully to diagnose 
the case of American shipping. All true patriots who love their 
own country best and wish it to have a genuine United States 
merchant marine are cordially invited to join hearts, brains, 
und hands in a sincere, earnest effort to find and apply the 
remedy, 

: Tarte A.—United States merchant marine. 
[Excluding tugs and ali Great Lakes ships as of Jan. 31, 1919.1 
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Mr. LEWIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 
| Mr. LEWIS. Yes, Mr. President; I yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas, knowing that he understands certain Senators desire 
to be present, as I expect to refer to them, and the Senator 
desires to conform to that custom. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Henderson Martin, Va. Simmons 
Balrd Hitehcock Moses Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Johnson, Cal. New Smoot 
Borah Jones, N. Mex. Norris Spencer 
Calder Jones, Wash, Nugent 9 
Chamberlain Kellogg Overman Sutherland 
Colt Kendrick Page Thomas 
Culberson Kenyon Pittman Thompson 
Cummins King Poindexter Townsend 
Curtis Kirby Pollock Trammell 
Dillingham Knox Pomerene Underwood 
Fernald Lenroot Ransdell Wadsworth 

ce Lewis Reed Walsh 
Frelinghuysen MeCumber Robinson Watson 
Gay MeKellar Saulsbury Weeks 
Gore McLean Shafroth Williams 
Hale McNary _ Sheppard Wolcott 
Harding Martin, Ky. Shields 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present, The Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. LEWIS] has the floor. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I first express my very great 
appreciation of the messages sent to me by a number of Sena- 
tors stating that they are necessarily engaged in committees 


this Monday afternoon and can not return to the floor of the 
Senate at this moment but will later do me the compliment of 
their personal presence. I appreciate this, yet I can not say 
that they lose anything, as much as I would be glad to have 
them hear all my views. I am wholly conscious of the result of 
a malady that occasionally seizes me, and of late has been very 
merciless to me, leaving me physically where I can be of little 
entertainment. I can but present in a rather dry manner a few 
facts on the grave subject before us. These I hope will serve 
as a suggestion of views of one Senator to his colleagues, 

Mr. President, we have, sir, at this time entered upon a dis- 
cussion of the document termed the constitution of the league 
of nations. Sir, at the outset one would think that at a time 
like this any man in America could advance to a discussion of 
that grave question in a spirit qualifying him impartially to 
judge the thing as it is and to refrain from coloring it with per- 
sonal animosity or political prejudice. But, sir, I deplore to 
have to confess that had there been a stranger from another 
world whose spirit in spectral form in the gallery of this Sen- 
ate could have heard the attacks made on the project, he could 
have believed that he had returned to the Roman forum, to the 
senate of that imperial country, and that some Cataline by the 
name of Taft or Wilson was being arraigned by a Cicero on the 
charge of betraying his country to its enemies and for delivery. 
of his native land to its foreign foes. 

What, sir, is the thing of which we speak? It is, as we under- 
stand it, the presentation of a plan that has for its professed 
object the devising of some system of universal peace to man- 
kind. Does that suggest an offense against civilization? Has 
there eyer been a time when that holy dream has not been the 
consummation prayed for by all mankind? Was there ever a 
theme nobler or one note in the music of patriotism more 
sublime? Can we not chant the joyful refrain: 

“Long have I sought this day,” 
And prayed to know the way, 
To take calm peace by the hand 
And lead it to a bleeding land. 

If, sir, by any fair method the result may be had, shall we 
spurn it because the path to the mansion is not paved as we 
would have chosen? Let us concede that neither the steps 
leading to the result, nor the final work can appeal to all men 
alike nor find favor in every mind. Also let it be understood 
that the supposed weakness or error in a design may not be due 
to any inherent vice in the proposal, nor, sir, owing to any 
frailty in the completed proposition. Differences presenting 
themselves against any proposal can be due to the varying atti- 
tude of each human mind as it presents a standard to itself of a 
specific remedy which it sees most appropriate for that particu- 
lar felt evil. Each devised solution, though appearing just to 
its authors, may be most unfit to the situation. Our individual 
view is as likely to be wrong by the standard of another mind 
as the joint proposal before us is to any mind. 

Therefore, sir, let us at the outset dismiss the feeling that 
because we may differ from the wisdom of a document that this 
difference in itself establishes that the document must be wrong, 
and we unquestionably must be right. 

The question before us ever repeats itself—what is the thing 
sought to be done? What is it all for? Sir, we have seen from 
the panorama of present time the greatest war civilization 
has recorded in all its annals. To the horror of the contem- 
plation there arises the startling fact that 7,000,000 of earth’s 
men have been sent to their graves by the shot and stroke of 
mortal brother, and 14,000,000 more hobble through life but a 
shattered part of their former selves, while those who depend | 
upon them for bread and sustenance lean now upon a broken 
staff, and that sinking to earth hopeless. All through the world 
now will be seen these miserable victims dragging their way on 
life’s road, their legless bodies leaning painfully on crutch or 
staff, and their pitied fellows just beyond who now are to catch 
at life’s existence by their armless sleeyes. Then to the horror 
of our sight we behold those whose blindness will forever gaze 
darkened to the skies; those sightless ones who will have to feel 
with trickling fingers the faces of their beloved to know their 
own. This legion of dying, helpless, useless, and suffering mil- 
lions are to be a charge on the Christianity and charity for gen- 
erations yet unborn. 

Does not this in itself suggest the justice and the morality of 
some effort on the part of mankind for a remedy that such curse 
and desolation might not ever be repeated again? 

If we shall advert to the material losses, to the money waste, 
then, sir, know that there is $180,000,000,000 of the earnings of 
10 generations of mankind gone to ashes in the nowhere. AIL 
melted in the fires lighted by men for the consuming of their 
fellows—in the name of war! 

We need not pause to moralize from the standard of wax upon 
the right or wrong of the issues which justify these unholy 
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sacrifices. We speak of the condition. We are now told by 
proclamation that this present horror is at an end; that the 
war of devastation of lands and destruction of humanity has 
been halted, and that we are to make peace. 

Mr. President, the great Webster, ha beholding his country 
moving to secession of States, seeing the deluge of blood that was 
to gush from the bleeding wounds of the sons of the States and 
reflecting upon what the flag of the Union meant in all the sacri- 
fices made to establish it and hold it up as an ensign of freedom 
and justice, exclaimed his prayer to God that no future children 
of the Union should ever be brought to where they would ask the 
miserable interrogatory, “ What is it all for?” 

Yet here in this assembly that man of but Christian belief, 
that man of but humane emotion, that man of but the throb of 
brotherly kindness must, as he broods on the horrors and de- 
structions of world war, ask in the name of all we speak of as 
God, What is at all for?” 
fited or improved, where mankind elevated or advanced, justice 
vindicated in her temple, or the laws of God or the creeds of 
Christ fulfilled in this bloody inheritance? 

Sir, if there are those who be moved to overcome such 
monster evil, shall they be held here or elsewhere as offensive 
to the wisdom of man or statesmanship of country? “The head 
and front of their offending” is but that they seek the fulfill- 
ment of the celestial proclamation of the Master, Peace on 
earth, good will to men.” 

Mr. President, in different forms at different times the com- 
-pact we speak of as treaties for peace have been undertaken by 
those who sincerely sought some avenue through which there 
could be an escape from holocausts which all of us have lately 
beheld and no tongue can adequately describe. These efforts 
have produced no peace nor brought us deliverance from wars. 

Each age has but added increased machinery for dealing 
death and multiplied inventions for destruction of communities. 
This proclamation before us is to offer relief—to at last pledge 
men to preserve mankind from murder done in the name of 
civilization and liberty. We have listened, sir, to many speeches 
upon this floor on the subject of the contents of the document, 
particularly since the proclamation of the so-called constitution. 
Despite the desire of the President that debate be deferred for 
reasons of his own, eminent Senators felt they owed the obli- 
gations to their constituencies and to themselves to express 
their opposition. This they did with expressions of ridicule 
and condemnation. Such naturally justified others in bringing 
forth reply. I am one of those who, to do justice to the truth of 
the situation, speak of the thing as I see it, and this in opposition 
to the views of many. 

These Senators who have assumed, sir, to oppose this propo- 
sition have invariably placed their opposition upon the ground 
that this remedy proposed as the league for peace would in- 
volve us in the affairs of Europe; also entangle us with nations 
of the Asiatic world, and thus withdraw us forever from the 
integral sovereignty of our independent Republic. Sir, I appre- 
ciate the meaning of the Republic of the United States. It has 
been the pride of its fathers and remains the glory of its sons. 

_ I heard my distinguished friend, the eminent Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep], in a speech yesterday, to be referred to 
by his friends with admiration and by his opponents with con- 
fusion, speak opposing this design. In the long line and pro- 
gression of matter presented by him he recited fifty and more 
of the European wars which have transpired since the founda- 
tion of this country: At the conclusion of each description the 
able Senator would exclaim, “And not an American in it.” 
I ask, has it come in this era of life that there exists a man 
who could contemplate the loss of all those lives, the devasta- 
tion of all those lands, the demolishment of all their homes, 
the widowing of all those wives, the bereaved mothers without 
children, and not feel that the“ dam'd manner of their taking 

off” is not of concern to civilization and feel that if we could 
lay our hands against it ever being repeated we owe to do so 
not only unto ourselves but unto the thing we profess and call 
religion? Surely these slaughtered are our fellow mankind. 
In their death and agony they are our brothers in misery and 
war. 

Mr. President and my fellow Senators, you will recall where 
‘Victor Hugo in Les Miserables, tracing the movement of Jean 
Valjean, locates him where he seeks refuge in a little church 
from the pursuing Inspector Javert. 

The little worship house is hidden in the brushes. Nothing 
can be seen but the gleam of the altar light upon the sacred place 
where this little curé counts his rosary in the shadowed pre- 
cincts. Jean Valjean is scen as he crouches behind a pew in 
the rear. The holy man, beholding the image, says: “ Come up. 
Come in.” Jean, shrinking, replies: “ You say for me to come 


up and come in your house, not knowing me nor how wretched 


Where has civilization been bene- 


is my condition?” Then the holy man of God says: This is 
not my house; this is the house of Christ, and, besides, before 
you spoke, I knew you.” “Knew me?” asks Jean. “Yes,” re- 
plies the priest; when I saw that you were wretched I knew 
you were my brother.” 

And shall we in America— 

Light again the fires of hell to weld anew the chain 
On that red anvil where each blow is pain. 

Sir, unto these of every land in such wretchedness we feel 
their misery as we must feel the agonies of those of our brothers, 
I say to my eminent friend from Missouri that these agoniz- 
ing brutalities and this unmeasured result of misery to 
Europe brought unto this our Jand two things—their fleeing de- 
scendants who sought refuge to us as an asylum and the misery 
of their poor forced them to be dependents upon us. For that 
if there were not another reason, it can be seen how their 
interest is ours, and for the cause which they suffer we may 


Mr. President, because of every effort in the form of an in- 
dividual treaty for peace with separate countries having failed, 
there has been resort to an association of ideas, and in this re- 
sort some formation of a plan designated “a league of nations.” 
It is this constitution for a league, sir, that is being here at 
this time presented. It is this that is assailed, condemned, 
abhorred—indeed, sir, as though it were a compact for the 
dissolution of the Union and a decree for the ostracism of its 
men and the death of its children. 

Mr. President, we must pause to note that this constitution 
was not the work of Woodrow Wilson individually. If there be 
a man who fancies that for partisan reasons or personal perver- 
sity mere opposition to it is justified because it was from the 
hand of Woodrow Wilson, let him recall wherever he is that 
this work appears to have been the work of representatives of 14 
great countries. . That there were 14 represented in the delib- 
erations, and that when the result came forth it carried that 
which is not borne by many documents of the whole world—the 
unanimous vote and acclaimed decision of all the convention of 
delegates. 

Now, sir, the judgment of these men that some of us impeach 
by our opposition may be wrong, but we flatter our vanity and 
lay proud unction to our soul when we conclude that any indi- 
vidual here is superior in wisdom or higher in patriotism than 
all those combined who there were the representatives of the po- 
litical intelligence of the earth. 

Then, sir, we move at once to the specific objection urged 
by the eminent Senators opposing the policy expressed in the 
constitution of the league. Meaning, of course, no invidious 
distinction as against others who have spoken, I choose the emi- 
nent Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] and the equally eminent 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] as pronouncing more fully 
the viewpoints of the objectors and as comprehensively suflicient 
that we may allude to them, sir, in their analysis as the rep- 
resentatives of the attack, particularly so in the position taken 
by them personifying the fundamental objections urged. 

It is first contended, sir, that the constitution, so called, and 
the doctrine on which it is based violates the fundamental 
theory of the fathers of our Government. To sustain that con- 
tention the Senators bring forth the declarations of George 
Washington. On Saturday, a most appropriate and sacred day, 
the memorial of George Washington, February 22, the Senator 
from Missouri, voicing that which was also spoken with great 
capacity by the Senator from Idaho, took refuge for his attack 
in the provisions of that great message known as Washington's 
Farewell. From this he assumed a justification for his con- 
demnation of the plan now before the Senate. 

Time and time again there has been presented to this body 
all that Washington has said on the point urged. Equally, 
time and time again it has been pointed out what he meant, 
each contending side differing from the other in the construc- 
tion claimed. 

We need not pause, sir, to remark the difference in time and 
condition of the then and the now, nor observe on how isolated 
we were, how separate we were, how weakened was our State. 
We can, however, note that the admonition of Washington was 
against an arrangement with foreign lands that would be po- 
litical. A relation by which the identity of our country at home 
would be merged in the political relations and obligations polit- 
ically ef the land abroad. 

He likewise, sir, inveighed against coalitions by our country 
with some one country in Europe. This, if done, could awaken 
the animosities of the other countries of Europe and turn them 
against us for that we had combined against them by joining 
some one either as an exhibition of our favoritism to one coun- 
try of Europe or as our expression of our enmity to the other, 
But there never is any expression from the Nation's first 
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master of Government against this Nation taking any course 
anywhere for the peace of itself or of the world, nor for both 
in harmony with the relations of men. To the contrary, he 
specifically invited his countrymen to contemplate those rela- 
tions that would produce the “harmony of intercourse of the 
world.” 

Former Secretary of State Richard Olney, in the Atlantic for 
May, 1898, produced a letter of Washington to his friend defining 
his own meaning of the clause in his Farewell Address. Says 
Mr. Olney (p. 9582 of the article entitled “ International Isola- 
tion of the United States“): 


That Washington was of the opinion that the regimen suited to the 
Struggling infancy of a nation would be adapted to its lusty manhood 
is unsupported by a particle of evidence. On the contrary, there is 
authority of the highest character for the statement that he enter- 
tained an exactl opposita view, and “thought that a time might come 
when, our institutions being firmly consolidated and working with 
complete success, we might safely and perhaps beneficially take part in 


the consultation held by foreign States for the common advantage of 
the nations.” 
Mr. President, then Thomas Jefferson is resorted to. Jeffer- 


son, who is the author of the expression “ entangling alliances,” 
which frequently is imputed to Washington. We are constantly 
advised that Jefferson admonished us against alliances which 
were entangling. This is true, and if such, sir, were contem- 
plated in the plan before us, in the spirit that Jefferson and 
Washington opposed, there would be no man of any political 
party on this floor advocating this measure. 

I respectfully assert that the eminent Senators have in many 
instances in their condemnation been wrong in their premises. 
|In other instances wrong in the conclusions they drew from 
right premises, I charge that in other instances, where their 
premises were correctly stated from the documents, the conclu- 
sions they drew were violent and unjustified by any just judg- 
ment that should follow the expression and definition of terms 
in the instrument. I make bold, first, to declare the situation 
and position of both Washington and Jefferson on the funda- 
mentals of our Goyernment involved in the construction of the 
document. 

Mr. President, I ask your consideration a moment as to 

what Washington and Jefferson really meant and what each 
would have done under conditions like these controlling us. If 
the eminent Senators, Mr. Boran and Mr. Reep—for whom 
we haye so great a respect that we hesitate to differ from them 
and so great an affection that we find it painful at any time to 
oppose them—shall really seek to know what Washington or 
Jefferson would have done, in order that they may follow at 
this time their guidance, I beseech their attention and that of 
‘their allies in this body. 
+ I invite consideration to expressions of Thomas Jefferson, that 
all may see that he was not encrusted against advance. I am 
anxious that all may know that this apostle of democracy was 
not a worshiper of a fetish in the doctrine of non movere. 
He was for change upon changed conditions. I assert it never 
could have been the idea of Thomas Jefferson that the country 
would not develop, or that in its advancing conditions new 
remedies would be found for new arising evils. I deny that 
he was such a slave of the ancients that he would have denied 
the progress of the modern. 

No man respects the fathers, I hope, more than I. I recall 
the admonition of the prophet in the Holy Scripture proclaim- 
ing, Remove not the ancient landmarks thy fathers have set.” 
But I condemn the thought there shall ever be decreed that we 
must ever be “ruled by the ashes from their sceptered urns.” 
I speak for the Government of the sons as well as for the 
creed of the fathers. I demand advanced government for ad- 
vanced people. I call down condemnation on thc:e who put 
tombstones and sepulchers as blocks in the path of growing 
progress. Hear what Mr. Jefferson said in writing to Elbridge 
Gerry January 26, 1799: 

I am not for raising hue and cry against progress—to go backward 
instead of forward, to look for improvement, to believe that government, 
religion, morality, and every other science were in the highest perfec- 


tion in ages of the darkest ignorance, and that nothing can ever be 
devised more perfect than what was established by our forefathers. 


Apropos, sir, of the change of our institutions, says the same 
philosopher writing to Samuel Kerchinal July 12, 1916: 


Some men look at constitutions with sanctimonious reverence and 
deem them, like the Ark of the Covenant, too sacred to be touched. 
to the men of the 


It was very like the present, but without the experience 
a cen- 


Now, sir, I have asserted, and I wish to vindicate my asser- 
tion, that neither of these eminent fathers would have been 
opposed to a policy that would have made for peace—not even 
opposed an alliance to secure such blessing—and I dare say, and 
offer here my thought, that neither would have been against 
the proposition such as that now brought before this body under 
the conditions surrounding us. 

I call attention, sir, in reading from Prof. Latané—his re- 
view of American foreign policy—page 10—where he makes 
clear the real meaning of Washington, when he called attention 
to what Washington said in the declaration: 


“ Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue 
a different course * * +” says Washington— 


Quotes Prof. Latané. 
Speaking of what Washington said in his farewell message 
on alliances: 
Taking care always to keep ourselves Pf suitable establishments on a 
ely 


respectable defensive posture, we may sa trust to temporary alliances 
for extraordinary emergencies. 


Continues the professor : 


It will be observed that Washington warned his countrymen against 

ermanent alliances. He expressly said that we might “safely trust 
o temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies.” Further than 
this, 5 of those who are continually quoting Washington's warning 
against alliances not only fail to note the limitations under which the 
advice was given, but they also overlook the reasons assigned. In a 
succeeding paragraph of the farewell address he said: 

“With me a predominant motive has been to endeavor to gain time 
to our country to settle and mature its yet recent institutions, and to 
progress without interruption to that degree of strength and consistency, 
875 is necessary to give it, humanly speaking, the command of its 
own fortunes.” 


When, Mr. President, in the order of any evolution of govern- 
ment has a land ever reached where it was in the “ command of 
its own fortunes” so supremely, so sublimely, as this land of 
Washington's, this our United States of to-day! 

The eminent Senator from Missouri drew an inspiring pic- 
ture by an epic of oratory in his peroration of Saturday describ- , 
ing the glory with which this country had endowed itself in 
the service it had done to other countries. He recited how it 
was our American soldiers and marines that saved England 
and rescued France when those lands were at the mercy of the 
German invader. Sir, there never could be greater proof of 
what command she has of herself, the thing that Washington 
sought to acquire, than that she could contribute such force of 
salvation to save the wreck of the Old World. That our Repub- 
lic in her own strength crossed 3,000 miles of sea carrying her 
soldiers and equipment, and with these sons of the New World 
saved the fathers of the Old World to their children and gave to 
civilization a democracy for their future preservation. 

Then, Mr. President, we pause to see, sir, what would the 
Washington and Jefferson of the olden day have done in this 
day? Sir. during the brief interval of peace following the 
treaty of Amiens in 1801, Napoleon undertook the establishment 
of French power in San Domingo. Fortunately for America 
the expedition failed. It was Mr. Jefferson who then wrote and 
then said: 

The day that France takes possession of New Orleans fixes the sen- 
tence which is to restrain her forever within her low-water mark, It 
seals the union of two nations, who in conjunction can maintain ex- 
clusive possession of the ocean. 

What two nations, I ask, does the writer then mean? Says’ 
Mr. Jefferson: 

From that moment we must marry ourselyes to the British fleet and 
Nation. 

Surely, if there were an entangling alliance to make an ar- 
rangement for peace, Jefferson could never have been the first to 
suggest such an “alliance” and such a “marriage with Eng- 
land,” with her navy, and this for the preservation of this our 
new America. Yet, he continues: 


We must turn all our attentions to a maritime force, for which our 
resources place us on very high grounds. 


Then, sir: 


Monroe was later sent to Paris to support Livingston, and he was 
instructed by Jefferson, “in case there was no p of a favorable 
termination of the negotiations,” to avoid a rupture [with France} 
until the spring, and “in the meantime enter into conferences with the 
British Government, through their ambassador at Paris, to fix principles 
of alliance and leave us in peace until Congress meets.” Jefferson had 
already informed the British minister at Washington that if France 
should, by closing the mouth of the Mississippi, force the United States 
to war, “they would throw away t> scabbard.” Monroe and Living- 
ston were now instructed, in case they should become convinced that 
France meditated hostilities against the United States, “to negotiate 
an alliance with England and to stipulate that neither party should make 
peace or truce without the consent of the other.” Thus, notwithstand- 
ing his French proclivities and his warning against “entangling nlli- 
ances,” the author of the immortal Declaration of Independence was 
ready and willing in this emergency to form an alliance with England, 
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We, too, well know that “ the unexpected cession of the entire 
Province of Louisiana to the United States” was the only thing 
that avoided the culmination of that project. 

I do not bring these things to the attention of eminent Sen- 
ators who do me the flattering compliment to attend me, on the 
theory that it is all new to them, or can now be first informa- 
tion. I do so to invite their attention to the fact that in cases 
like the one we have before us, the exceptional condition which 
is now ours and commands or calls for the action we contem- 
plate, would have been the rule of action with them. I ask, sir, 
that you note that the rule which we see that they would 
have had in their day for peace, is but the rule we now 
in our day inyoke. Then, I ask the able Senators who call up 
the spirits of Washington and Jefferson, does the present plan 
proposed by Wilson run counter to the theory which the fathers 
would have had, under the same circumstances, to that now 
proposed? We must answer, no; not at all, sir. 

Where, now, I ask the Senators, do they find their justi- 
fication for their very first contention that there is in this 
league a violation of the Monroe doctrine? What do eminent 
Senators mean when they present this theory as being one 
which Mr, Jefferson approved in the conduct of Mr. Monroe, 
but which would be violated by the proposal of President Wil- 
son? 

Stated in terse terms, the doctrine known as the Monroe doc- 
trinc—much misunderstood generally, but, of course, in a body 
like this, with much information upon the subject, perfectly 
comprehended—had no further or other purpose than to say 
to the European monarchies, “You shall not establish your 
governments upon the Western Continent.” Let thoughtful 
men dismiss from their minds that this was a solicitude only 
for the people of South and Central America. If, sir, we find 
a fire lighted in these galleries above and surrounding us and 
we know the chance is that it may be readily extinguished, it 
may be that we will have no concern for the fate of those who 
will sit here below. But if we know it will leap its barriers and 
consume these walls and lick up this parquet, we turn at once 
to extinguish it by any means at our hand. Sir, it was out of 
fear for this Government of the United States that were gov- 
ernments established to the south of us that were monarchies, 
and supported by their imperial armies and navies, they soon 
could move their batteries upon us, to the extinguishment of 
the Republic we had founded here. 

Secretary Hamilton Fish, in a report to President Grant, as to 
a European nation taking Cuba, said that the United States 
“ opposes the creation of European dominion on American soil, 
or its transfer to other European powers.” It is unnecessary 
to multiply examples, for all are applications of the foundation 
principle of the Monroe doctrine, that we must provide for our 
peace and safety. It is doubtless true,” said Mr. Webster in 
his speech on the Panama mission, in April, 1826, “that this 
declaration must be considered as founded on our rights, and 
to spring mainly from a regard to their preservation.” 

The theory was that we should do everything to help prevent 
the success of these kingly forces establishing their form of 
government upon this continent, which we felt and believed 
had been dedicated to the experiment of free republics. The 
holy alliance of Prussia, Austria, and Russia then threatened 
its domination in the South American lands. It was then that 
Britain, through George Canning, her premier, in his interposi- 
tion with Rush, our United States minister, proposed the pos- 
sible peril and got the declaration of opposition. The danger 
was forced to the attention of our own President. Then the 
doctrine was promulgated as one for our own self-preservation, 
which we call the Menroe doctrine, after the name of our then 
President—nomen venerabile et gentibus clarum. 

Mr. President, we pause here to reflect, Why should we, the 
democracy, wish to abandon the Monroe doctrine? What in the 
world the United States to gain by any conception of a 
spirit óf surrendering this doctrine? Why should the present 
Democratic administration wish to do so? Sir, it has been the 
theme of our discourse in speech; it has been the delight of our 
praise in platform; it was the creature of our doctrines; it has 
been the charge and trust of our keeping. Under Polk and Lin- 
coln we advanced to its maintenance with the lives of our sons; 
under Cleveland we asserted it successfully as against Britain; 
and from Wilson there will not be found a declaration that was 
opposed to it. All to the contrary. What purpose would Wilson 
have to violate it? The man who would voluntarily destroy the 
principle of it and establish the privilege of monarchies to slay 
Republics, kill liberty, and overthrow freedom would go down 
to such ignominy and odium that no tongue could describe, 
no charity palliate. Sir, there are those who impute to this 
man Wilson a pride of conduct and a conceit of personality so 
overweaning that he will neither hear advice nor listen to 


counsel. Surely these will not then regard him such a fool 
as to visit upon himself a fate so far removed from what they 
say he harbors—of being renowned in the esteem and perpetu- 
ated in the hearts of his countrymen—as to do the thing that 
strikes his political death knell. Will he do such a thing? 
Should he be accused of it? His reply must be, in the words of 
the prophet to the Lord, “Is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do such a thing?” 

We turn to see, sir, what Wilson said, and we find his address 
to this body on January 22, 1917, at which time, it will be re- 
called, he suggested the propositions that have now culminated 
in some form of peace proposition. Then said the President: 

I am proposing, as it were, that the nations should with one accord 
adopt the doctrine of President Monroe as the doctrine of the world; 
chat no nation should seek to extend its polity over any other nation 
or people, but that every people should be Icft free to determine its 
own polity, its own way of development, unhindered, unthreatened, un- 
afraid, the little along with the great and . 

I am proposing that all nations hencefo avoid entangling alliances 
which would draw them into competitions of power, catch them in n 
net of intrigue and selfish rivalry, and distur) their own affairs with 
influences intruded from without. 


Continuing, he said to the Senate: 
There is no entangling alliance in a concert of power. 


This seems the view Mr. Jefferson held when he proposed a 
concert of powers—for peace. Now, then, Mr. President, we 
can understand what is meant by article 10 of this convention 
for a league of peace; sir, if I mistake not, we can summon 
from our now directed thought the spirit that penned it. It 
reads: 

ARTICLE 10. 

The high contracting parties undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territoria} integrity and existing polit- 
ical independence of all States members of the league. In case of any 
such aggression, or in case of any threat or danger of such a, ion, 
the executive council shall advise upon the means by which the obliga- 
tion shall be fulfilled. 

Will eminent men whose profession has been the comparison 
of statutes and decisions fail to observe that almost the exact 
language of the distinguished President to the Senate on Janu- 
ary 22, 1917, is incorporated in the spirit of article 10? And I 
ask any Senator who shall with reflection read these articles 
if he will not see that that article has more than all other tha 
object of the Monroe doctrine as its care and solicitude? 

Now, how stand we? Heretofore, Senators, our country alone 
has constituted the sponsor of the doctrine, pledging its honor, 
and time and time again tendering its power to enforce it— 
against whom? Against those who now have agreed to become 
parties by literal word to its enforcement. Instead now, sir, 
òf having America alone as the sponsor of the doctrine we call 
the Monroe doctrine, by the genius of the mind that directed 
our affairs, we have the world as a guarantor of the Monroe 
doctrine. 

Mr. President, let me ask the able Senators, for their contem- 
plation—would this question, Senators, have been left open? 
Do you fancy, Senators, that Britain would have left it open, or 
even in doubt, and this even were we to concede that our own 
land had not protected with the safeguard prohibiting external 
aggression? Would Britain have allowed the nations of the 
earth to possess the balance of power in commerce and in col- 
onies in the Western Hemisphere through seizing any part of 
Central or South America? It was Canning, her minister, who 
delighted to exclaim that he “ called in the New World to balance 
the old“; he, the British premier, took credit to himself as being 
one of the authors of the system. What object would Britain 
have, sir, in not preserving the Monroe doctrine, when, were she 
to open the gates to its violation, every rival of hers in Europe 
would colonize their people and governments in South America 
to her loss, which she must pay? 

I propound to you the next query—the corollary to the first: 
Would Spain and Italy and France. with the children of their 
hearts’ blood and bone and life of their nations making up the 
nationalities of these South and Central American lands, sit- 
ting at this council table, be content to surrender them to the 
inroads and invasion of their commercial rivals—once their 
military conquerors? Ah, what profit, eminent Senators, can 
you conceive that any nation in council at the European peace 
table could have for yielding the Monroe doctrine? Sir, I am 
unable to contemplate a theme upon which such thought could 
be predicated. Let us dismiss the haunting as “a thing on 
which dreams are made.“ 

Then, Mr. President, we turn to treat the form of this docu- 
ment—the form so violently denounced or so satirically ridi- 
culed. Waving referred to the fundamentals upon which the 
eminent Senators made their arguments opposing the principle 
of this constitution, I now, sir, turn to note the comments on the 
composition, 
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1 know, sir, that here and there we hear that this was a 
product of Gen. Smuts, of South Africa, or Lord Cecil of Eng- 
land. Mr. President, I only mention this that I might pa- 
renthetically advert to one thought. We observe, sir, that 
Britain is so proud of this document that she delights to 
have it advertised that one of her sons was one of its creators. 
Along comes Italy and professes that Cavour, in his first fulmina- 
tion for a united Italy, is really the sponsor of much of the 
phrase that brings these nations together in some harmonious 
compact. Still more interesting it is to find that Germany steps 
up and claims, in behalf of her fathers of the revolution of 
1848, the theory as one born in the compact for the confederation 
of the South German States. It is only here in America that we 
note the absence of a spirit willing to give credit to its own for 
the splendor of his contribution. I know not what motives ani- 
mate the heart of the man that can be content to discredit his 
own countryman, that he may give the credit elsewhere, merely 
that it might tend, sir, in some way to detract from the greatness 
the world accords to one of his own public servants. I only 
know I can not envy his standard or praise his envy. 

But I heard the eminent Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH], as 
he closed a feature of his general comment, condemn the whole 
document. “Among other things,” said the able Senator, “it 
savors of the odor of Trotzky "—Trotzky, the contemptible, be- 
cause of the means he has adopted for government, of murder 
and destruction. The eminent Senator would have us know 
that such in itself to his mind produced a suggestion, sir, of inter- 
nationalism, He read a treatise of Trotzky that approved a plan 
of this spirit. Because of such, the Senator would have us believe 
the document unworthy; two features being sufficient to the 
able Senator from Idaho. One was the enforced peace; the 
other was the combination with the world to enforce it. These 
were malodorous because approved in principle by Trotzky, as 
the Senator affirms. 

Senators, hear me. I trust the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopce] pays me now particular audience. If my 
eminent friend from Idaho shall tender Trotzky and his low 
standing to make contemptible any of the elements of this com- 
pact, I tender the senior Senator from Massachusetts, the Hon. 
Henry Cazor Lopag, and his high standing, to give it respecta- 
bility. I read the speech of the Hon. Henry Casor Lopcr, the 
Senator from Massachusetts, the now leader of the opposition, 
on this compact very early in its age. Indeed, it is when it was 
literally in its chrysalis, before it took its full shape and wings 
of life. I beseech you to hear me. I read the speech of Senator 
Loba, delivered in the city of Washington on May 16, 1916. 

I quote from the proceedings of the League to Enforce Peace, 
a gathering at the Capital. 

\ Said the Senator: 

It is well, in understanding any great work—and the work of this 
league is a very great work, indeed—to know precisely where we stand, 
and I have been glad to learn that the league has laid down as a prin- 
ciple that it is not engaged in attempting to bring the war in Europe 
to an end; that its work lies beyond that war, for I have a somewhat 
2 impression that when the peace we all hope for comes it will not 
be brought about by expeditions from the United States nor by mass 
meetings and resolutions, no matter how admirable such resolutions 
may be. The United States has led the world in the matter of arbitra- 
tion. From the dey of the Jay treaty of 1794 and the Pinckney treaty 
of 1795 down to 1912, 84 arbitration treaties had been negotiated by 
the Executive of the United States, 83 had been ratified by the Senate, 
and only 1, the treaty of 1897 with England, rejected. I think that 
is a remarkable record. We have carried the principle of voluntary 
arbitration to its limit, and it is well to reco; e that it has a limit, 
because when we undertake to pnt into treaties for voluntary arbitra- 
tion questions which no nation, when the stress comes, will submit to 
arbitration, we do not advance the cause of peace, but quite the reverse, 
for we do vast mischief by making treaties which we know in our hearts 
we are not prepared to carry out when the time comes. 

The limit of voluntary arbitration has, I think, been reached. Much 
bas been achieved by it. It has taken out of the range of arms a large 
mass of questions which once were causes, frequently of war, 9 
‘of reprisals, and by the general consent of civilized mankind has put 
them before a tribunal and had them there decided. If we have reached 
the limit of voluntary arbitration, what is the next step? I think the 
next step is that which this league proposes, and that is to put force 
behind international peace, 

We may not solve it in that way, but If we can not solve it in that 


way, it can be solved in no other. 
* . . 6 


. J . 
I trust that we have entered on the ES that will lead us to the 
upbuilding of our national defense both the Army and in the Navy. 
I hope this not only to make our peace secure, but because we as a 
Nation shall find it very difficult to induce others to put force behind 
peace if we have not force to put behind our own peace. I know—and 
no one, I think, can know better than one who has served long in 
the Senate, which is charged with an important share of the ratifica- 
tion and confirmation of all treaties—no one can, I think, feel more 
deeply than I do the difficulties which confront us in the work which 
this league undertakes. But the difficulties can not be overcome unless 
we try to overcome them. I believe much can be done, Probably it 
will be impossible to stop all wars, but it certainly will be possible to 
stop some wars and thus Giminish their number. The way in which 
this problem is to be worked out must be left to this league and to those 
who are giving this great question the study which it deserves, I 


know the obstacles. I know how quickly we shall be met with the 
statement that this is a dangerous question which you are putting into 
Yone agreement; that no nation can submit to the judgment of other 
nations— 


One would imagine that were one of the orations of the last 


week, Mr. President— 


and we must be careful at the beginning not to attempt too much. I 
kpow the difficulties which arise when we speak of anything which 
seems to involve an alliance. But I do not believe that when Washing- 
ton warned us against entangling alliances he meant for one moment 
that we should not join with the other civilized nations of the world 
if a method could be found to diminish war and encourage peace. 


Continuing, said the Senator: 


It was a year ago that in delivering the chancellor's address at Union 
College I made an argument on this theory: That if we were to peo 
mote international peace at the close of the present terrible war, if we 
were to restore international law as it must be restored, we must find 
some way in which the united forces of the nations could be put 
behind the cause of ce and law. I said then that my hearers ‘ht 
think that I was picturing a Utopia, but it is in the search for Utopias 
F have been made. Not failure, but low aim, is 

This league certainly has the highest of all aims for the benefit of 
humanity, and because the pathway is sown with difficulties is no 
reason that we should turn from it. 

I say, “ Plato, thou reasonest well.” 

Mr. President, it is an interesting thing at this time, sir, to 
find in a speech of the very able Senator from Massachusetts as 
complete a defense of this constitution of the league as could be 
given from anyone, anywhere. So, sir, from his eminent intellec- 
tuality we can draw much confidence and great consolation. 
Every objection which has been put forth by eminent Senators 
opposing it—and for the first, that it would be an alliance which 
violates the precept of Washington—is denied by the eminent and 
learned Senator who now opposes it. Every objection upon the 
ground of using force to establish peace is opposed and contro- 
verted by the able Senator. Every opposition to our lending our- 
selves to other nations to enforce peace for all the world is met 
by the Senator and overcome, while he advocates the coopera- 
tion of force as a thing wholly just. Finally, the theory of the 
league of nations is the acme of his splendid oration so late as 
only 1916; and to the youth of the great college which had hon- 
ored him, and which he honored by his learning, teaching them 
of the lessons of government; he there proposed, as the ultima 
thule of human aspirations for peace and happiness, this league 
of nations. Therefore, Mr. President, I am not moved seriously 
by the mere fact that there may be something in it which my 
eminent friend, the Senator from Idaho, thinks meets the ap- 
proval of Trotzky. I appeal from Trotzky to Lodge! 

Mr. President, this brings us then, sir, to the detailed objec- 
tions; and only a few of them will I take up, sir. Only those of 
large pretension—those on which Senators opposing say the docu- 
ment can not stand and by which it must fall. I fancy that the 
President of the United States will set forth with great clear- 
ness the reasons for many of the provisions. None are perfect. 
None can be. That there will be many emendations, many 
changes from the composite and individual minds which will 
assemble around this conference table, we must expect. The 
Constitution of the United States came forth finally—as Glad- 
stone said, “the greatest work struck off at one time by the 
mind of men ”—but seven years elapsed before it reached the 
point that the country would take it as acceptable, and then but 
by a real minority, instead of a majority, of its countrymen, 
and the meaning of its terms disputed over ever since. 

Yet we know how it was brought about and finally how only 
it was accepted. It will not be presumed that a document such 
as this before us—with its importance, its significance—could 
have come forth in a state of absolute perfection, and thus bear 
within itself the exception to every rule of human conduct of a 
similar kind that has prevailed since life wrote its records. 

But we take first the position, made much of and with great 
force by the Senators and lately advanced by the eminent Sena- 
tor from Missouri, referring to the voting strength, 

The able Senator from Missouri laid his hand upon what he. 
felt was a defenseless weakness in the document—one which, 
according to his heart’s conviction, involved us in a consequence 
of surrender and destruction. The Senator called attention to 
the fact that the executive council is made up of five, and that 
in this council of five the United States had but one vote. 

Mr. President, if this executive council had for its author- 
ity the privileges of the league, and it could pass wholly and 
completely upon the destinies of the United States so far as 
she will have then ventured in this arrangement, I, too, would 
pause to consider what would be the effect of the numerical 
majority. The eminent Senator from Missouri says this clause 
puts us in the peril of the power of kings. That we would be 
under the dictate of kings—kings!—and that these emperors 
and monarchs, with all of their natural aversion to our institu- 
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tions, would be inimical to our welfare, and enemies to our 
interests, and for the baleful power of kings we must be on 
guard and beware their edict in this league. 

Kings, sir? I pause. Where are they? Yonder in Britain 
the thing called the Crown is as impotent as the picture of it 
upon the sands, sir, that is washed by a receding and incoming 
tide. As little voice has the King to his people in direction 
as the smallest infirm mayor of a city in our land. The royal 
prerogative which was once a thing before which we quailed, 
and finally disdained, has ceased of its existence. More of 
democracy, in justice let it be admitted, than is found in the 
land of Britain, we know not of in America! 

Italy? So impotent was her King that when he dared utter 
a voice against a mere commanding general of the army march- 
ing against the German Emperor a revolution surrounded his 
gates. For an hour it seemed as if his life would be hazarded 
to the fury of the mob, and there were not found any of his 
people who would lift an arm to preserve the King at such 
moment, 

In Greece a humble citizen from a small island, called 
Venezilos, overthrew the royal power and blocked its mouth 
to silence; while in Russia we have beheld what has happened 
to one called the Czar. Truly we can exclaim as to monarchs 
Shakespeare’s apostrophe to the rose— 


What's in a name; 
A rose by any other name would smell as sweet. 


A king by any other name would be as useless, 

Kings! How we glorify our spirit of proud democracy of 
republican America, from whence came the edict that hurled 
kings at the feet of the peasant and melted their scepter before 
the eyes of their countrymen, who beheld it with joy, and rejoiced 
over it in praise! 

We remember Richard II, replying to the question asking 
“Where is the Duke with his power?” says: 

For God's sake let us sit 1 5 the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings 
How some have been deposed ; 


Some poisoned by their wives ; some sleeping killed ; 
All murdered. 


* „ * „ * 

Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 
With solemn reverence. Throw away respect, 

Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty; 
For you have but mistook me all this while. 

Why, sir, we would not wish them dead as men but as kings; 
and I wish my eminent friends to contemplate Zor a moment 
how impotent they are. We heard the able Senator from Mis- 
souri, in one of his characteristic and magnificent outbursts in 
this body a short time ago, contending against the plan of 
the league, offer the fact that every monarch was cousin by 
blood; another an uncle by relation; others bearing so close 
affinity that we could never hope for them to be otherwise than 
in conjunction with each other, as against republics and our 
country, Yet, in the face of that, he saw one uncle topple 
another from the throne, another uncle turn his batteries upon 
his relation, and how five went down to nothingness; how, as 
against their own blood, not the kings spoke, but their people 
against and over them. Then the people's war overthrew 
crowns, toppled emperors, and by their will, their voice, their 
decree, drove royalty to hiding, as refuge from death or salva- 
tion from the fury of revolution. Democracy, like justice, is at 
last abroad in the land. It is from the United States it speaks 
its warning and extends its power. 

Oh, sir, we need not fear the name of a king; we need not be 
afrighted. The mere suggestion of a scepter need not alarm 
the soul of the quiet. And the American in the presence of 
kings is now the tranquil monarch. 

Then, Mr. President, we pause to reflect, that if the able Sena- 
tor from Missouri be correct in assuming that there is a disposi- 
tion on the part of those who make up this council to be inimical 
to the welfare of the United States and its justice, or that they 
wait in the end to execute some vengeance which the Senator 
fears lurks within them and could all be executed within the 
power granted in this particular clause, then, sir, I say we are 
undone now. For if these nations are in this disposition and 
mettle for our destruction, we destroyed our land when we en- 
tered into the conclave with them in the allied council of war 
with only one vote to their five. Or we are now trembling in 
the balance of destruction when we sit in the allied council of 
peace with the same proportion—of voice and authority. 

Surely, if must be apparent to all that if their attitude of 
heart be such as the eminent Senator feels then there is nothing 
we can do or undo that could avoid the vengeance which their 
hearts brood against us and now hangs like a fate to descend 
upon our head. It does not require a voting trust to give them 
the disposition, and no lack of it would relieve them of their 


* . 


inclination. They have the power jointly there to outvote us 
in everything now, and had it while the war proceeded, under 


the allied control. If their actions have not invited confidence 
or do not justify it, let us cease all intercourse with them as 
being unworthy and dangerous. 

Mr. President, I ask the able Senators who have assailed this 
document to contemplate this thought: If the Senator from 
Missouri and the Senator from Idaho be correct in their con- 
struction, what think they of France and of Italy and the other 
nations sitting down and adopting a system which as against 
each of them in its voting proportions could be equally as de- 
structive in operation as the Senators assume could operate 
against us? As this is plainly true, would these trained diplo- 
mats have put themselves in such a trap? Would they have 
adopted it? Would they have entered into it? Therefore you 
must see that the construction is not a probable one. That the 
danger summoned up as possible for us must be impossible for 
any. 

I now ask you who is it has a right to vote? The able Sen- 
ators are correct when they use the expression taken from the 
definition of those who are to be represented in the council— 
“ self-governing: countries,” colonies, dominions. What is the 
meaning of the word? Evidently Britain had in mind India asa 
colony; Canada is known by the name“ Dominion”; and Brit- 
ain herself designated as “country.” But our able friend, the 
Senator from Idaho, reads in this document where every coun- 
try or a colony which in itself merely governs itself would have 
a right to cast its individual vote. The able Senator from 
Missouri, complimenting the Senator from Idaho—and right- 
fully well he might—paid tribute to the alacrity of his genius 
in bringing forth an article from the London Times, in which 
article it is assumed that it is the contention of Britain that 
each of these little independencies is to be treated as a country, 
and as such have the right of a vote. Of course were this true 
the majority of voting powers would appear with Britain. I 
beg to say to the able Senator from Idaho he misread the 
article. If he will but look at it, he will see that neither his 
own construction nor that of the Seantor from Missouri is at 
all justified. Let me invite him to his correction. Says the 
London Times: 

It is again a source of legitimate pride to Englishmen that article 19 
in the covenant might almost be taken as an exposition of the prin- 
ciple animating the relations of Great Britain with India and the 
Dominions. 

Then, says the Senator from Idaho, seeking to accent this 
provision, “ Listen to this language "— 

That the dominions are in this document recognized as nations 
before the world is also a fact of profound significance in the history 
of these relations. 

My able friend, in the haste of his investigation, or possessed 
so completely by his opposition to the document in general, 
neglected to note what is article 19, referred to by the Times. 
Article 19, which the Senator from Missouri and the Senator 
from Idaho would have you believe conveyed this separate vote 
as “nations” to these colonies of Britain, has nothing whatever 
to do with votes, nor, indeed, with the lands to be included in 
the league. Article 19 refers to those countries from the enemy, 
not from the allies, those who are not in the league now. We 
see what article 19 means when we read it: 


ARTICLE 19. 


To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of the war 
haye ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States which formerly 
governed them and which are inhabited by peoples not yet able to 
stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern 
world there should be applied the principle that the well-being and 
development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civilization and 
that securities for the performance of this trust should be embodied 
in the constitution of the league, 

Surely, Mr. President, I hope there will be applied some 
principle to these colonies that will recognize them as self- 
governing when it can be done; and to their people the right of 
human beings deserving of the care and the charity of mankind. 
But it must be quite apparent, sir, that the fear both eminent 
Senators had that the expressions of the London Times meant to 
give a construction to this document to mean that those who 
are to have individual votes which would, as Senators assumed, 
have given a majority of votes against the United States in every 
possibility is all based on a wrong assumption of premises. It 
is now seen that the reading by both Senators and construction 
was the result of a complete misapprehension. 

Sir, who are those who really have the vote? I come to the 
position taken by the Senator from Missouri—most effective, if 
true; most alarming, if right; must convincing, if just. It is 
that in the final vote of the league this Nation would stand in 
the league from the beginning in the minority, and, as such, 
would be impotent. I will pass the phase of the preliminary 
construction of the league. I now assume for basis of argu- 
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ment that the league is formed. Will it be assumed that the 
United States of America will ever tolerate this league to be 
formed without also incorporating in it the countries—the “ self- 
governing countries”—of South America? Will it be possi- 
bly assumed that we could ever think of having them omitted? 
Ts it not obvious that as we protect them under the doctrine 
called the Monroe doctrine we would as a first step in the 
course of that guaranty place them where by their voice and 
vote they could protect themselves? Would not this be our 
first act as a benefit to them and service to ourselves? Even 
were we indifferent to them being in, they would come in on 
their own situation under the constitution of the league as “ self- 
governing countries,” within the definition of “ countries, domin- 
ions, and colonies.” This is plainly without a doubt. Sir, is 
there an American who would assume that our President could 
even concede in thought, far less by vote, that such a possibility 
of their being omitted ever could exist? We need only answer 
by recalling his pledges to them made in his Mobile (Ala.) 


Yet, I will accept the view expressed by both eminent Sena- 
tors—Mr. Boram from Idaho and Mr. Reep of Missouri— 
wrong, as I think I am able to manifest them, in this reading 
of the constitution, to be—I will accept it as though the read- 
ing were correct. I will assume that Britain voted each of the 
nations in the council, or if not, then each of her colonies; yet 
there stands the United States of America, and the 11 countries 
upon her own continent, with all of their destinies wrapped and 
intertwined with the fate of this American Hemisphere—I ask 
where would their vote be, sir? With everything that Britain 
could command in the main council, we would, with these 
countries of our hemisphere, have nine to five on every Euro- 
pean policy. The United States, Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, 
Chile, Peru, Uruguay, Paraguay, Cuba, against Britain, France, 
Italy, Spain, Japan, or against Britain, India, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa, or as against all in any unit against 
the Western Hemisphere—they 10 to the United States, South 
and Central America, 15. 

Mr. REED. Where from? 

Mr. LEWIS. The South American countries. I assume, sir, 
it would not be possible to bar them from admittance to the 
league. ; 

Mr. REED. They are not in the league now. 

Mr. LEWIS. Ah, sir, I call the able Senator's attention to 
the fact that it is not the council, as he has assumed in all his 
arguments, that sits upon these admissions and destinies of 
countries, They are the mere board of directors, now arrang- 
ing for the first stockholders of the concern. After that pri- 
mary organization the company as formed is to admit the 
applying members. The eminent Senators made their error of 
conclusion in assuming that it was the council who settled the 
destinies and the fates of admission or rejection of States. 
I reply, read the document; it provides that it is the league 
which votes the policies, not the committee on first member- 
ship—the executive council. It is only the league, as we 
shall see in a moment. I will not concede for a moment that 
our country would sit in the council or the league and, ad- 
mitting members of the league, omit the South American coun- 
tries, “self-governing,” under the very stable standard they 
have prescribed, of allowing “any self-governing State to the 
league by two-thirds vote of the league members.” ‘Therefore 
it must be apparent, sir, that we need only consider the 
Western Hemisphere as being true to itself, for us to know 
that every vote of such country will be for its own preserva- 
tion; certainly never for its destruction. 

It is the old royalties of Europe that have threatened to over- 
run these lands. It was these old kingdom lands that tried to 
capture and conquer South America. Shall it be ever presumed 
that these countries would now vote to surrender themselves to 
their ever ancient foes? Certainly impossible. When this, 
then, brings us justly to contemplate their number—eleven— 
and then the number of the colonies which Great Britain could 
bring in under the definition—six—there is not one instance 
where the majority would not be so great and overwhelmingly 
in our behalf that there could not be a possibility of the danger 
of our being ever outvoted by the British Empire on any ques- 
tion of our prime concern that the Senators from Missouri and 
Idaho so deeply fear. 

Now, sir, we take the second test proposed by the contend- 
ing Senators. The Senator from Missouri and the Senator 
from Idaho say, “Now, here sits Japan, here is the policy 
of the United States of Japanese exclusion as against Japanese 
immigration. These countries of the league council— England, 

Italy, and Spain—say the Senators, could vote with 
Japan, could yote out the policy of exclusion by the United States 


of citizens often necessary for her welfare—is at once voted 
away.” 

Why, Mr. President, apart from the interest that the con- 
tinents of the Western Hemisphere, including all South and 
Central American lands, would have in protecting themselves 
against the invasion of the Asiatic millions, behold the colonies 
of Great Britain, which opposing Senators say will vote as 
units in the league. There are the four Australias, South 
Africa, British Columbia—all by their laws declared for the 
same policy of exclusion as that prevailing in the United States. 
All these, as “in all beseeming ranks march one way.” Sir, will 
these be found voting against the laws and policies they have 
passed and which to-day are the preservation of their existence, 
the policy of their sovereignty? Will their mother, Britain, be 
found voting against her children on so vital a necessity and 
drive them to a severance from the Empire and in commercial 
union with America? It would hardly be conceived that such 
mad course can be presumed, Only by indulging these phantoms 
of imagination, so far from possible realities, can we entertain 
the fears of the alarmed Senators. And now I turn for a 
moment to another theme of great anxiety to the opposing 
Senators. 

The able Senators say, in the voice of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reen]: These nationalities, who can not speak 
our tongue, will sit in judgment as to the size of our Navy and 
our Army.” The Constitution provides such privilege,” says 
the Senator, and on this charge calls down perfidious damna- 
tion on its presumed operation. Where is the evidence for such 
verdict; where the fact for such judgment? Why, the prescrip- 
tion is that the armaments are to be reduced or are to be es- 
tablished according, sir, to the necessity of each State, as that 
State shall manifest such—I prefer to read the exact words: 

The high contracting parties recognize the principle that the main- 
tenance of peace will require the reduction of national armaments— 

First— 

To the lowest point consistent with national safety— 


Sir, who determines that? The country itself knows what 
is consistent with its own national safety. It is the sole and 
only judge. We would be the sole and supreme judge of what 
was consistent with our national safety, and the voice to ex- 
press and assert it. 

And— ! 

Second. To the enforcement, by common action, of international 
obligations, having special regard to the geographical situation and 
circumstances of each State. 

The State itself is the judge of its special “ geographical sit- 
uation” and of its particular circumstances. Only when each 
State has determined this status for itself does the action of 
the league begin. First, the State’s own people must approve, 
or, as the constitution says, “ when adopted.” That is when the 
limitation suggested is adopted by the country to which the 
limitation is proposed, and the adoption only follows the fullest 
home consideration and decision. Then, only then, can the 
league enforce the decision of each State made with each other. 
This reciprocal and interdependent relation brings each to a 
common point of reduction proportionate to each other and to 
the necessity of each. 

Now, I propound to the Senators this query for their con- 
templation: If I am not right, Britain has given her navy up 
to the other four countries of the executive council to limit and 
control. This you know she would never do. These lands have 
been her ancient foes; may be again. If I am not right, 
America can destroy the British Navy with the votes of South 
America alone, or with six votes in addition to her own. If 
the Senators be right in their contention that Britain and 
France and Italy and Japan could sit alone in their sovereign 
judgment and decide on our Navy and our Army, then Spain, 
with a memory of the days of Wellington; Italy, with the his- 
tory of her conflict with England; France, with the specter of 
Napoleon and Waterloo and lately Fashoda—these Governments, 
with our one yote, could destroy the British Navy by reduc- 
ing it by their votes as against hers, to such a minimum as to 
make it useless to her necessities. All this could never be, and 
could never be thought in the mind of any. That is why you 
find in this expression the specific language that I have very 
little doubt, Mr. President, was the word of Britain. If I may 
assume to use the colloquial yet very expressive term of the 
Senator from Missouri, this was where Britain was “on the 
job.” The apt words of the Senator apply here, I fancy, more 
than to any other phrase found in this whole document, for we 
read— 

Having s 1 h tuation and circum- 
c 
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Then, sir, you will see that each State is, under this docu- 
ment, specifically its own judge as to its circumstances and 
peculiar situation, and only by that construction, sir, will 
Britain be able to have the navy of such supremacy that she 
feels necessary to her welfare and one that we present to our 
people concerning our Navy as necessary for their adoption. 
The construction of the able Senators who have opposed this 
document, if well taken, would mean the death of the navy 
of any one of the countries of the executive council at the 
vote of the other four. Can any of us think that the trained 
diplomats of the Old World would have allowed language, 
far less provisions of agreement, that could be construed to do 
such a thing? Do you think the United States, with her late ex- 
periences, would have tolerated a document of that kind, or a 
construction that was possible of that nature? The United 
States is not represented by men who would commit national 
murder of their land and political suicide of themselves. So the 
able Senators must see that the charge they have made and the 
danger they express—that this league, by the specific votes of 
this council, could dictate our Army and Navy by their voice, 
without ours—was without foundation in the document itself; is 
without reason in any declaration of words or paragraph of 
authority. To these fears we cry “Avaunt.” 

Now, sir, say the Senators, there is the feature of arbitration, 
which, as they charge, compels us to arbitrate those things to 
which a sense of honor and a sense of right ought never to 
yield. I beseech the Senators to recall that the specific words 
of arbitration are very much after the form of words which 
have been debated here on this floor in connection with arbitra- 
tion treaties tendered in the administration of President Taft. 
We find, Mr. President, that arbitrable questions are wholly 
left as follows: 

The high contracting parties agree that whenever any dispute or 
difficulty shall arise between them which they recognize to be suitable 
for submission to arbitration and which can not be satisfactorily set- 
tled by diplomacy. 

Reserving, sir, that thing which has been discussed, and 
which the eminent Senator from Pennsylvania who listens to 
me [Mr. Knox], as the late great Secretary of State, has so 
often had occasion to recur to here in his arguments, because 
of his own experience. That question that was discussed on 
the floor of the Senate so often, and no doubt was in the mind 
of the writer of this document, that there were certain ques- 
tions of national honor or sovereign policy which could not be 
arbitrated. Others which should only be submitted to arbi- 
tration by the voluntary will of certain nations of the world. 
Therefore, sir, instead of the fear expressed by the eminent 
Senator, that this arbitration of our difficulties will be left per- 
force to our common enemies, and those of antagonism to dic- 
tate to us, the fact appears clearly upon the document that it 
is left by the words, by the terms of the bond, to the honor and 
the sense of the Nation itself as to whether it shall choose the 
method of arbitration or some other disposition for that particu- 
lar grievance or dispute. It is a voluntary arrangement, except 
as to matters that could bring on war. As to the latter the 
league offers solution to prevent war, by prescribing a court for 
the solution of the dispute. 

This whole paragraph we take from The Hague treaties: 

Mr. President, it must be plain, sir, that the eminent Senators 
have read this document in a mystifying light that has greatly 
confused them. 

The able Senator from Missouri strikes a responsive chord 
and makes a severe impress by his emphasis on the charge 
that he would have you accept that this league, under the terms 
of this document, could enter with its power and interfere 
in local contests. He cites two possible illustrations most com- 
manding at the present time to the attention of two very 
kindly great people of our own land. One, the Pole who was 
striving for liberty for his country; the other, the noble, patri- 
otic Irishman that has dreamed of an Irish republic since the 
foundation of his generation. Sir, the able Senator asserts that 
under this document, lands such as these, Poland and Ireland, 
in their struggle for political equality, could be set upon, over- 
reached, overrun by the league forces on the charge of internal 
disputes, and because of such little lands, struggling within, 
could be made the victims of force. That by such power of the 
league these little lands could be throttled to silence against 
their revolt. If this charge is apparently justified I confess 
the evil, and one to be a cause of veto of the league. If there is 
in all the document one clause, yea, one word, to summon this 
accusation I will surrender my defense. I now ask the able 
Senators to reflect on the language that the specific words in 
the document are “external aggression.” Only under external 
aggression can the league have any jurisdiction. Does any man 
of reflection pause for a moment to ask himself why the word 


“external” was added? If any form of aggression without or 
within was to be the privilege of the jurisdiction of this league 
the word “aggression ” alone would have been there. It would 
have covered all. The word “external” was added to make 
it impossible that there should ever arise, in the mind of any 
living man, the apprehension that the internal conflicts of a 
people however aggressive should ever be the subject or privi- 
lege of the jurisdiction of these powers. 

And, Mr. President, in the clause of the paragraph that the 
able Senator from Missouri attacked so fiercely, reading that in 
any matter that gave promise of war was a “ subject of concern 
to the league,” in which he saw evils from his vision, I invite 
the lawyers to the consideration of the construction. When it 
came to that the league reserved no power at all, no privilege 
of active conduct. They say to themselves that it is a matter 
of concern upon which they assume to offer counsel. This, as 
we in the United States have done time and time again to any 
land on the Western Continent and to many lands in Europe, 
yet in so doing we never have assumed to intrude our 
force in order to execute our friendly counsel, and we can 
readily appreciate what effect the counsel of this body would 
have with its suggestions. Let us reflect on them and their 
operations in the course of human action among nations. It 
suggests the possibility of friendships with the interceding 
friend or the commercial or political opposition of the inter- 
ceder. The expression or reservation, sir, that war is a mat- 
ter of concern to it, the league, and that it would seek to 
ameliorate and avoid it by accessible means, is as natural as 
that we would seek to extinguish a light conflagration advanc- 
ing toward us, which might mean, sir, ultimately a fire of 
universal destruction. But the fear expressed by the able 
Senator that it meant that these great nations would forcibly. 
seize these little ones and literally throttle their life and sup- 
press their existence by the despotism of their power, I re- 
spectfully urge, has no foundation in any line or letter of the 
document now before this assemblage. “Beware of the wraith 
sent to the stage to frighten the players.” 

Now, Mr. President, I offer proof of my construction. I offer 
proof that my learned friend from Missouri will have to 
accept as conclusive. I commend the test I present to the 
Senator from Idaho, and call up his historical information, 
to say nothing of his acumen, to justify the illustration I 
tender. I say that if it be true that anything in this docu- 
ment—anything in the paragraph read—would allow any land— 
America, France, or Britain—or any combination of lands to 
suppress the internal dissenslons in Ireland or Poland or else- 
where, then by the same authority, Britain would have realized 
that such power also would have meant the privilege of Rus- 
sia or Japan to enter into India and interfere in her internal 
revolts, and summons all the forces of the league. That France, 
long with her eye “ avaricious with hope” in the dream of east- 
ern possession, would have had the privilege to enter into Eng- 
land’s colony of Egypt. Do you fancy that Britain ever would 
have had a document here, sir, that would have allowed any 
outside nations to enter into any colony of hers for the purpose. 
of suppressing revolts and lending themselves to the dispute 
one way or the other—on ground of maintaining order? This 
she knows might mean, sir, the destruction of her sovereignty 
over them. For the new intruder could by its presence convert 
them to itself and appropriate them to its own uses, as England 
did with Egypt, under privilege of “ restoring order,” France in 
Algiers, the United States in the Philippines. The answer 
springs to our lips—never! 

Well, sir, as it would not be allowed to apply to colonies of 
Britain against her, it can not apply to any country, by Britain 
or France, against us. It does not give, sir, to any the power 
to do that with any land which Britain could not in our 
land, and which Britain would not allow from us or any other 
in her land. So let us have done with this invented terror. 
Sir, common logie and common sense advise us of its impos- 
sibility. In the document not a line or a sentence can be read 
by the flicker of imagination to justify the accusation. 

Mr. President, I must move on. I know that this long analy- 
sis of the charter is burdening, but of that I must take the 
responsibility. The necessity is that two industrious, able 
assailants in two days’ occupation thundered against its walls, 
I must expose how invincible it is even after assault. 

Mr. President, in the concluding features of this analysis 
I have but this following thought to offer on this section: It 
is to say that it must have been in the minds of those who 
framed this provision of this document that wherever it was 
apparent to those directing or about to threaten an unjust war 
that they would bring upon themselves the collective forces of 
those who would suppress their unjust attacks; these would 
restrain themselves nor dare proceed further upon it. Let me 
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ask, Does anybody imagine that Germany would have entered 
upon the war—unholy invasion—she did, had she known that 
these forces that finally overcame her were ready to combine 
to vanquish her if she ventured upon the course of universal 
destruction? The hasty yielding by her when she felt the 
unconquerable power of their combination answers the ques- 
tion. This applies to explain the provision. It is the text of 
Job, saying— 
How forcible are right words. 


Mr. President, after all, sir, it is public opinion. Public opin- 
ion, stimulated by public conscience, will guide the construction 
of the document. Public opinion, inspired by public virtue, will 
sustain this league in what it shall undertake, or it will over- 
throw and defeat it in any attempt against the equities of men 
or the rights of countries. It will appeal to public opinion 
before ever it assumes to execute any policy, and on this judg- 
ment it will advance or withdraw. 

You will remember, Senators, that Joseph Alison, writing in 
1840 from Possel House, Glasgow, dilating upon Guizot and his 
history of European civilization, says: 

The one great error of Napoleon was in assuming that government 
could be conducted by prescription, forgetful after all that it is the 
opinion of mankind—first through the intellectual man and then by 
restraining the thoughtless or defiant man, which, after all, is the 
director of all actions on earth—tbat make for the true advance of men. 

So here, too, sirs, as to this, as to all other great tasks, it 
will be the public opinion of mankind in which all of this 
will be construed and executed, or judged and defeated. On this 
rock must we build our house, if the storm is not to destroy it. 

Mr. President, I now advert to the text advanced by the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Boran], which I regard of such great sig- 
nificance that I can not permit it to remain in the state he left 
it. The able Senator from Idaho concluded his masterly ora- 
tion by creating the issue of “nationalism.” He would have 
left the country to understand that there was now an issue 
against the democracy, of “nationalism” created by those who 
oppose this covenant, and that those who espouse it in the spirit 
of democracy were opposed to home nationalism. Of course, 
the Senator knew that no issue can be so fascinating to the 
creator of ideals, or so fitting to popular appeal, as one’s own 
country. We still refrain: 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
As never to himself hath said, 
is my own, my native land. 

Mr. President, I will draw no political party line here in this 
discussion. Yet, sir, I can not allow my eminent friend, the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, to leave that discussion where it drew one—one 
to be designated “internationalism,” or world citizenship, 
against nationalism or home citizenship. Yet if there is to be 
such, democracy shall not be charged with being guilty of home 
abandonment. I must remind the Senator that it was not 
democracy that hurled this country into Asia and in the name 
of world duty“ and“ trustee for civilization“ took possession 
of the Philippine Islands and established an American gov- 
ernment there, and thus gave Asia the right to demand reci- 
procity to come into America with her citizens for that we 
had gone into Asia with our people. It was not democracy 
that went into China and put its army at the demand of 
a foreign nation there for their protection, having our Amer- 
icans killed by murderous Chinese, Then later assumed juris- 
diction over the railroads of China to divide them among 
American and English financiers under the name of the 
“open door,’ more justly designated as the “dollar diplo- 
macy,” and by such arousing the hatred of China against the 
United States and creating the suspicions of Japan against any- 
thing American. It was not democracy that plunged the United 
States into the affairs of Europe at Algeciras in the European 
convention of 1905 and for the first time in our career as a Nation 
brought the United States to the hazard of war with Spain, 
France, and Germany—for the vanity of the United States, 
establishing the “ balances of the Old World,” and the right of 
kings to filch the little land of Morocco. Sir, we, the democracy 
endured it. We raised no voice against our Government in mat- 
ters with foreign nations after the acts were done. Like patriots 
our theory again was that of Decatur, “ My country, may you be 
right; but right or wrong, my country.” The democracy, in 
common with all our land, is now paying the price of these viola- 
tions in billions of lost money and in the death of thousands of 
her children, 

Let not the able Senator from Idaho fancy he can delude 
the public mind in drawing that issue against the spirit of 
democracy. The people remember—and ever will they be re- 
minded “ Lest we forget.” Still, sir, less justified was the emi- 
nent Senator in the effort to conjure up by the name of Roose- 
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velt the issue “ nationalism.” I invite my learned friend to recall 
his history. I rejoice in the exquisite apostrophe he paid to the 
man—the distinguished ex-President. Its language was of 
beauty which will not be excelled, and in tribute, let none dese- 
crate by denying its deserts. But I will not allow him to sum- 
mon Roosevelt dead and raise up his valiant spirit in this 
historie shade as a justification of the doctrine of nationalism, 
nor to cast him upon a pedestal as the apostle statue that stood 
for America only, and by that make the issue of homeland 
only—as creed of Republican Roosevelt as against “ world citi- 
zenship ”—to be charged as the aspiration of a democracy. I 
dare assert that the returning spirit of Theodore Roosevelt 
would exclaim, as he would have in life—in the words of the 
human to the royal artist“ paint me as I am.” 

I recall to every one sitting around that it was Theodore Roose- 
velt who demanded in behalf of his country and to the ear of 
the whole world that our United States, merely because the 
neutrality of Belgium was violated, and before a citizen of this 
land was ever assailed or a dollar of property attacked, should 
send our armies in millions and our navies in squadrons and 
rush ourselves, unprepared as we were, in the war of Europe, 
that we might avenge what he denounced as the brutalizing of 
Belgium. 

Nationalism—the issue for Roosevelt? Let it not be forgotten 
that the character of his life, as extending itself into the world 
affairs, and ever summoning the United States as avenging 
angel in behalf of Christianity and justice for mankind every- 
where, was voiced by his historian in the exquisite eulogy of 
Senator Loben upon the dead patriot when he closed his epit- 
ome in behalf of that distinguished scholar, soldier, and states- 
man—patriot and President—saying— 

In all his last days the thoughts which filled his mind were to 
secure a peace which should render Germany forever harmless and 
advance the cause of ordered freedom in every land and among every 
race. ‘ 

See what it was the ex-President said as his view, his hope, 
his demand, as to a league of peace of the world. On that great 
project he spoke and wrote more than once with no uncertain 
sound. On the 1st of January, 1915, he published a book entitled 
“America and the World War.” He had been thinking closely 
and carefully over the problems created by the war, and he 
presented the results of his reflection for the serious considera- 
tion of his fellow countrymen. In the chapter significantly 
headed “An International Posse Comitatus,” he says, at page 123; 

I earnestly hope that we shall ourselves become one of the joint guar- 
antors of world ce under such a plan as that I in this book outlin 
and that we shall hold ourselves ready and willing to act as a member o 
the international comitatus to enforce the 2 of righteousness as 
against any offender, big or small. This would mean a great practical 
stride toward relief from the burden of excessive military preparation. 
It would mean that a iong step had been taken toward at least mini- 
mizing and restricting the area and extent of possible warfare. It would 
mean that all liberty-loving and enlightened ples, great and small, 
would be free from the haunting nightmare of terror which now besets 
them when they think of the possible conquest of their land. 

Again, in the same volume, in his chapter on “ Preparedness 
Against War,” while denouncing Mr. Bryan’s peace treaties with 
fierce emphasis and almost “a damnable reiteration,” he pro- 
ceeds to say, at page 202, that— 
international peace will only come when the nations of the world form 
some kind of league which provides for an international tribunal to 
decide on international matters, which decrees that treaties and interna- 
tional agreements are never to be entered into recklessly and 3 
and when once entered into are to be observed with entire good faith, 
and which puts the collective force of civilization behind such treaties 
and agreements and court decisions, and against any wrong-doing or 
recalcitrant nation. 

In the chapter headed “ Utopia or Hell?” he concedes that 
the project of a league of nations may for a time be a Utopian 
vision, but suggests the hopeful possibility that “after the war 
has come to an end the European contestants will be sufficiently 
sobered to be willing to consider some such proposal, and that 
the United States will abandon the folly of the pacifists and be 
willing to cooperate in some practical effort for the only kind 
of peace worth having, the peace of justice and righteousness.” 


My proposal— 
He says— 


is that the efficient civilized nations, those that are efficient in war 
as well as in peace, shall join in a world league for the peace of right- 
eousness, T means that they shall by solemn covenant agree as to 
their respective rights which shall not questioned, that they shall 
agree that all other questions arising between them shall be submitted 
to a court of arbitration, and that they shall also agree—and here 
comes the vital and essential point of the whole system—to act with 
the combined military s of all of them against any recalcitrant 
nation, a st aay nation which transgresses at the expense of any 
other nation the rights which it is agreed shall not be questioned, or 
which on arbitrable matters refuses to submit to the decree of the 
arbitral court. 
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In his final chapter, summing up the argument, at page 253, 
he says: 
It is because I believe our attitude should be one of sincere good 


feel that we should endeavor 
nations rather than trust to 
The prime necessity is 


will toward all nations that I so strongl 
to work for a league of peace among 2 
alliances with any particular group. 
that all the great nations should agree in good faith to use their com- 
bined warlike strength to coerce any nation, whichever one it may be, 
that declines to abide the decision of some competent internat onal 
tribunal. Our business is to create the beginnings of international 
order ont of the world of nations as these nations actually exist. We 
do not have to deal with a world of pacifists, and therefore we must 
proceed on the assumption that treaties will never acquire sanctity 
until nations are ready to seal them with their blood. 

More than a year after the publication of this volume the ex- 
President produced another, taking his title from a phrase used 
by the heroine in George Borrow’s “ Lavengro,” “Fear God and 
take your own part.” At page 410 of this book he reproduces the 
following passages from his address before the Noble Prize Com- 
mittee, May 5, 1910: 


Something should be done as soon as possible to check the growth 
of armaments, especially nayal armaments, by international agreement, 
No one poner could or should act by itself, for it is eminently unde- 
sirable from the standpoint of the peace of righteousness that a power 
which really does believe in peace should place itself at the mercy of 
some rival which may at bottom have no such belief, and no intention 
of acting on it. 

Finally, it would be a master stroke if those great powers honestly 
bent on peace would form a league of peace, not only to keep the 
peace among themselves, but to prevent, by force if necessary, its being 

roken by others. 


The supreme difficulty in connection with developing the peace work 


of The Hague arises m the lack of any executive pawon of any 

lice power to enforce the decrees of the court. Eac nation must 

p well prepared to defend itself until the establishment of some 
form of international police power competent and willing to prevent 
violence as between nations, As things are now, such power to com- 
mand peace throughout the world could only be assured by some com- 
bination between those great nations which sincerely desire peace and 
have no thought themselves of committee agressions, * * * ‘The 
combination might at first be only to secure peace within certain defi- 
nite limits and certain definite conditions, but the ruler or statesman 
who should bring about such a combination would have earned his 
place in history for all time and his title to the gratitude of all man- 


This volume was published in February, 1916. 

Here, sir, as to the creed of the Republican masters—and of 
the Roosevelt as he spoke, we have the law and the prophets— 
and as he spake he will be judged, - 

Mr. President, I have done with this analysis. Feebly have I 
performed the task assigned me, Yet I have assumed to point 
out the particular peaks upon which Senators mounted and the 
promontories upon which they stood from which they proclaimed 
to the valleys below the desolation and destruction of their 
land. I have assumed to show that their foundation was not 
mountain tops of truth, but hills of false echo, 

I dare assume that I have demonstrated, if not to the con- 
version of men about me, then to the satisfaction of publie 
conscience how infinitely wrong the able Senators were in their 
construction, Wrong in their premises when right in conclu- 
sions, and wrong in the conclusions when right in premises, 
On that false foundation all their baleful philosophy of opposi- 
tion was built. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho demands that the peo- 
ple be given the opportunity to decide. I answer yes, it will 
be so; the people shall decide. This document will not be ap- 
proved nor brought here in any form for verdict without the 
voice of the people being heard upon it and of it. I will have 
the eminent Senator from Idaho understand that there never 
can be permitted by me, that through his great force, the im- 
pression to go abroad, that the democracy intended this as a 
secret charter to be forced in a star-chamber proceeding. It will 
be before the Senate. Before this it will receive the considera- 
tion and audience of the people. The people will pass on the 
merits of this project for peace as they pass on every similar 
document of its purport heretofore presented in the form of a 
treaty. This will be through and by their Senators speaking 
on this floor, the voice of their constituents. But, sir, this 
undertaking and covenant will have that superior advantage of 
the voice of the distinguished champion of its birth who will do 
as he has done in every other measure he has found in his 
heart to advocate for the welfare of his countrymen. He will 
go to his people with the proofs of his sincerity, with the truth 
of his cause, with the result that has ever followed his appeal 
to his fellow citizens—the approval of his undertaking, as they 
have ever approved whenever he has gone to them with that 
which he has demanded in the name of humanity for mankind 
and justice for country. 


Knowing that He cometh as one 

To serve the broken—they ever cry: 

“ Make way for the friend, He cometh 

For the cause of truth and the righteousness of men.“ 
Senators, it is now for our country to make her decision. It 


is to the white paths of peace or the black plains of war, 
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And when my country comes to the final judgment, let her 
not come blindfolded with the scarf of delusion. Let her be- 
hold herself in her now new relation to the world. The to- 
morrows greet her as the accepted friend to each or as the 
enemy of all. This, my beloved land, with her brow crowned 
with the glory of her unparalleled achievement, her body ra- 
diant with the blaze of fame’s immortal star, is now never 
again to be the separated land from all the world's conflicts. 
This America is now an island with the Bering Sea at the 
north, with maddened Russia frenzied in hatred of us threaten- 
ing at its icy doors. The Atlantic on the east, whose tides boom 
the summons to every ancient European grudge or national 
rivalry to sate itself at first advantage. On the Pacific the 
mysterious lands of the mystic East brood in silent meditation 
as to their course in retaliation for the long affront against 
their people and indignity of years against their nation. At 
the south the Panama Canal and the Gulf that widens to a sea, 
echo in their every singing wave the doubt and suspicions of 
South and Central America against the professed friendships 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, our to-morrows approach heavily upon us with 
the burdens of uncertainty. Let us not be deceived in the se- 
curity that we are exempt from the inheritances which from the 
dawn of time have befallen those who march in rivalry to over- 
come by superiority their rival nations. Por us there is but one 
of two fates decreed. It is to be victor or victim. We will live 
in the brotherhood of peace, tranquil in the family fraternity of 
nations through interchange of benefits and blessings; or we 
will live the life of one threatened by the powerful, hated by 
those who fear us, and the object of hoped-for destruction by 
those who long for the day of power to execute their hidden 
vengeance. Sir, Japan and China can be one in common griev- 
ance on the east, while the new Russia and the Germanic lands 
may be a union of purpose with a kindred hatred waiting re- 
vived strength to avenge it upon us. In Europe abides those 
commercial rivalries that can leave our former battle field 
allies indifferent to the results that our avowed enemies may, 
attempt upon us. Our America is now more imperiled in her 
future than has been her lot since her Republic sprung to life. 
Only to herself can she look with sure confidence. Only within 
herself can she find complete security. She must choose to 
trust herself wholly and abide in her own strength without aid 
and without friends, or trust herself wholly to abide in the 
friendships of Christian people and in the protecting love of 
godly nations, 

If, sir, we are to be wholly alone and separate from the 
earth's companionships, then our country must prepare for ar- 
mies and navies of a volume that shall make us supreme 
against any land and every foe. But these shall swell the debt 
of the Nation to where it will exhaust the rich and beggar the 
poor, and awaken a discontent to burst forth in internal daily 
dissensions, provoking in the end civil revolutions. We must 
dwell on our new changed conditions; we must measure with 
the fleets of the sea knitting us to every shore of every 
land; the air woven into a canopy of death or in curtains of life 
by the shuttle weavings of the aeroplane. We must reckon with 
the depths of the sea knotted into traps of destruction by the 
gyrating maneuvers of the submarine, and sight with new vision 
the engines of destruction encompassing us about from every 
hidden vantage. From all this we must see that the peace our 
country seeks of the earth for mankind is not for others only. 
It is also for ourselves, 

Let our country behold itself as the light of truth reveals 
us—in danger! True, we can overcome it all and be victors 
through all. We can prepare now to empty every home of 
its first born; we can smite the tears from every mother’s 
heart and wring with agony the soul of every wife. More, we 
can consign every boy to the fate of a cripple—and many to the 
horrors of sightless eyes and a hopeless life. We can empty 
the treasuries of the cities and make barren the farms. We 
ean leave our country a graveyard for her dead children— 
stricken by her own hand—and turn our churches of God into 
the mourning houses where the wails of the desolate will cry 
unto Heaven to consign the creators of their desolation to the 
depths of hell. All this we can have, that we may boast of 
military glory and the yanquishing by world murder of every, 
foe. 


Or, sirs, we can salute the regenerated earth in the new 
spirit with which our children reincarnated it with their sacred 
bodies, still sanctifying the soii that is their distant grave. 
We can join in friendship that surrenders no right nor yields 
one privilege of a just people. We can proclaim that so long 


as mankind will be true to us we ean covenant to be just and 
fair to it. That we submit every national grievance to the 
adjustment of a Christian spirit by the balances of right and 
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wrong among honest people. That we will join all who equally 
join us in casting aside the iron instruments of death which 
murder men and pauperize lands—and in their place put the 
pulpits of Christ and the world courts of justice. Then we 
can declare, by the sacred memory of the dead who fell that 
their loved ones should live, that war and death shall end and 
loye of man and the life of the world begin—all consecrated 
anew to justice on earth and God in heaven. 

Which shall it be? The holy voice again proclaims to man- 
kind in the morn of the twentieth century as it cried out in 
the night of the first, “ Choose ye this day whom ye will serve.” 
We reply, “ For us and our house we serve the Lord.” So, sir, 
when we are gladdened by the sight of the new army bearing 
banners, streaming with the ensign, “Peace on earth, good 
will to men,” our hearts will be quickened to joy and our lips 
break in praise that the first evangel to bring the glory of the 
newborn age and lead the rejoicing processions of the redeemed 
earth was our United States of America—thank God! 

At the conclusion of Mr. Lewis's speech there was prolonged 
applause on the floor and in the galleries. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A final word from the Chair. The 
occupants of the galleries are acting like Bolsheviki. They 
have been acting in that way for two or three days. The Chair 
has let you applaud those who point with pride and those who 
view with alarm. It is over. The rules of the Senate are going 
to be enforced. Orders are going to be issued by me that the 
next time there are manifestations of either approval or dis- 
approval to clear the galleries, and I will see whether there is 
any law in America at least. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, this is no time to attempt any 
extended discussion, and I invoke the attention of the Senate 
for just about two minutes. 

If the Senator from Illinois is correct in his diagnosis of 
this document, then the chief thing the world has hoped to 
obtain from it is not in it. The chief thing the world has been 
told we would get from this league is the disarmament, or to 
a large extent the disarmament, of nations. The Senator from 
Illinois, who assumes to be the spokesman for the administra- 
tion, tells us there is not a word in this document to limit the 
size of any army, that that is left to the judgment of the Nation. 
In other words, it is left exactly where it is now. If that is the 
case, the chief argument for the league has been withdrawn 
and the chief reason for its existence does not appear to exist. 

There are many things I could call attention to, but let it 
not be forgotten that is the construction now given. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. HARDWICK. I ask that the reading of the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill be proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 13277) making appropriations to pro- 
vide for the expenses of the Government of the District of Co- 
lumbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 
purposes, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 1, after line 2, after the enacting clause, to strike out: 

That the following sums are appropriated out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia to the extent that they are sufficient therefor and 
the remainder out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
3 but the amount to be paid from the sury of the United 

tates shall in no event be as much as one-half of said expenses, in full 
for the following expenses of the hae er of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, except amounts to pay the 
interest and sinking fund on the funded debt of said District, of which 
amounts one-half is e out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise SUDRA and the other half out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia, namely: 8 


And to insert: 


That one half of the following sums, respectively, is appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and the 
other half out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, in full for 
the following expenses of the 8 of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, namely: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “General ex- 
penses,” on page 2, line 13, before the word “ each,” to strike out 
“$6,000” and insert “$5,000,” and, in line 15, after the word 
“salary,” to strike out “$6,000” and insert “$5,000,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Executive office: Two commissioners, at $5,000 each; aapa com- 
missioner, so much as may be necessary (to make salary $5,000) ; sec- 
retary, $2,700; 3 assistant secretaries to commissioners at $1,600 
each ; clerks—1 $1,500, 3 at $1,400 tach, 1 $1,200, 1 (who shall be a 


steno: her and t ter), $1,200, 1 $840, 2 at $720 each; 2 mes- 
SEERE $600 each ; stenographer and typewriter, $1,200. 7 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 2, line 22, after the word 
“Government,” to strike out “$1,200” and insert “$1,500,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Veterinary division: Veterinary surgeon for all horses in the de- 
partments of the District government, $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 10, after the word 
“necessary,” to strike out “$1,500” and insert “$1,800,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Building inspection division: Inspector of buildings, „000; as- 
sistant inspectors of buildings—principal $2,000, one $1,500, one 
$1,400, 10 at $1,200 each; fire-escape inspector, $1,400; temporary 
employment of additional assistant inspectors for such time as their 
services may be necessary, $1,800; civil engineers or computers—one 
$2,000, one $1,500; clerks—chief $1,800, one $1,050, one $1,000, one 
(who shall be a stenographer and fo hi $1,006, one $900; mes- 
senger $600; assistant inspector, $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 13, after the words 
“Executive Office,’ to strike out “$126,190” and insert 
“$124,790,” so as to make the clause read: ; 

In all, Executive Office, $124,790. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 22, after “ $600,” to 
insert “ storekeeper, $900,” and in line 25, after the words “in 
all,“ to strike out “$39,450” and insert “$40,350,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Care of District Building: Assistant superintendent, $2,000; chief ' 
engineer, $1,600; three assistant engineers, at $1,000 each; electrician, 
$1,400 ; two dynamo tenders, at $875 each; four firemen, at $840 each; 
three coal passers, at $600 each; electrician's hapen $840; eight ele- 
vator conductors, at $600 each; laborers—two at $660 each, two at 
$500 each; two chief cleaners (who shall also have charge of the 
lavatories), at $500 each; 33 cleaners, at $240 each; matron, $600; 
storekeeper, $900; chief watchman, $1,000; assistant chief watchman, 
$660; eight watchmen, at $600 each; pneumatic-tube operator, $600; 
in all, $40,350. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 25, after “ $900,” 
to strike out “inspector, $1,200” and insert “two inspectors, 
at $1,200 each,” and on page 6, line 3, after the words “in all,” 
to strike out “$13,100” and insert “$14,300,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

License bureau: Superintendent of licenses (who shall also be secre- 
tary to the automobile board without additional compensation), $2,000 ; 
clerks—two at $1,400 each, two at $1,200 each, one $1,000, onc $900 ; 
two inspectors, at $1,200 each; inspector of licenses, $1,200; assistant 
inspector of licenses, $1,000; messenger, $600; in all, $14,300, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 3, to insert: 

Section 1 of the act of Congress approved June 19, 1878, entitled 
“An act to create a revenue in the District of Columbia by levying a 
tax upon all dogs therein, to make such dogs personal property, and 
for other purposes,” be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to 
read as follows: 

“That there shall be levied a tax of $5 each per annum upon all 
dogs owned or kept in the District of Columbia, said tax to be collected 
as other taxes in said District are or may be collected.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 16, before the word 
“ bailiffs,” to strike out “three” and insert “four,” and in 
line 20, after the words “in all,” to strike out “$48,420” and 
insert “ $49,620,” so as to make the clause read: 

Collector's office: Collector, $4,000; foray, collector, $2,000; chief 
clerk, arrears division, $2,000; cashier, $1,800; two assistant cashiers, 
at $1,500 each; bookkeeper, $1,600; four bailiffs, at $1,200 each: 
clerks—four at $1,400 each, eleven at $1,200 each, four at $1,000 
each (including one transferred from assessor's office), five at $900 


each, one $720; clerk and bank messenger, $1,200; two messengers, at 
$600 each; in all, $49,620. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 7, line 6, after “ $1,500,” 
to insert “inspector of claims, $1,800,” and in line 9, after the 
words “in all,” to strike out “$21,420” and insert $23,220,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Office of corporation counsel: Corporation counsel, $4,500; assist- 
ants—first $2,500, second $2,500, third $2,000, fourth $1,800, fifth 
$1,500, sixth $1,500; inspector of claims, $1,800; clerk and stenogra- 
pher, $1,400; stenographer and typewriter, $1,200; two stenographers, 
at $900 each’; clerk, $720; in all, $23,220. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for the 
Office of Superintendent of Weights, Measures, and Markets, on 
page 8, line 4, after the word“ markets,” to insert “ and offices,” 
so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That the commissioners each year in the annual estimates 
shall report to Congress the assignment of the foregoing markct mas- 


ters, assistant market masters, watchman, and laborers to the various 
markets and offices. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 20, to strike 
out: 
Public Utilities Commission: For salaries (including inspector of 


,200, two at $900 each; messenger, $600) ; in all, $33,000: Provided, 

hat no person shall be employed hereunder at a rate of compensation 
exceeding $4,000 per annum; 

And insert: 

Public Utilities Commission: Executive secretary, $4,000; account- 
ant, $3,000; traffic REE $3,000; assistant accountant, $2,000; 
statistical clerk, $2,000; inspectors—one $1,800; one $1,600, one 
$1,400; rl pigs of gas and meters, $2,000; inspector of electric me- 

rs, $1,800; assistant inspectors—one $1,200, two at $900 each; 
clerks—two ‘at $1,400 each, twe at $100 per month each for seven 
months; two messengers, at $720 each; in ail, $31,240. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 14, after the word 
u commission,” to strike out “$53,000” and insert $51,240,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

In all, Public Utilities Commission, $51,240. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 4, after the word 
“hire,” to strike out “$300” and insert “$600”; and, in the 
same line, after the words in all,” to strike out “ $11,340” and 
insert $11,640,” so as to make the clause read: 

Department of Insurance: Superintendent of insurance, $3,500 ; deputy 

and examiner, $2,000; statistician, $1,700; clerks—one $1,200, two at 
111004 cach stenographer, $840; temporary clerk hire, $600; in all, 
, The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 12, line 4, after $1,000,” 
to strike out “one $900, seven at S840 each” and insert “eight 
at $900 each”; in line 6, before the word “each,” to strike out 
“$720” and insert “ $840”; in line 7, before the word “ each,” to 
strike out “$600” and insert “$720”; in line 8, after the word 
„ eopyist,” to strike out “$600” and insert 5720“; in line 9, 
after the word “ cataloguers,” to strike out one $840, one $720, 
two at $600 each” and insert “four at $840 each”; in line 10, 
after the word “ one,” to strike out “ $900 ” and insert “$1,000” ; 
in line 11, after the word “one,” to strike out “$720” and in- 
sert “ „; in the same line, after the word “one,” to strike 
out “720” and insert “$900”; in the same line, after “ $900,” to 
strike out “6 at $600 each, 5 at $540 each,” and insert “11 
at $720 each”; in line 12, after the word “collator,” to strike 
out “$600” and insert “$720”; and, in line 18, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out 564,620“ and insert 869,460,“ so as 
to make the clause read: 


Free Public Library, including Takoma Park branch: Librarian, 
$4,000; assistant librarian, 51800; chief circulating department, 
$1,500; director of children’s work, 81.500; children's librarian, 51,000; 
supervisor of school work, 81,200; librarian’s secretary, $1,000; Takoma 
Park branch librarian, $1,000; chiefs of divisions—order and acces- 
sions $1,200, industrial $1,200; reference librarian, $1,200; chief, cata- 
logue department, $1,200; assistants—1 $1,000, 1 in charge o - 
odicals $1,000, 8 at $900 each, 7 (including 1 for the Takoma Park 
branch) at $840 each, 6 (including one for Takoma Park branch) at 
720 each; eopyist, $720; classifier, $900; shelf lister, $1,020; cata- 
oguers—4 at $840 each; stenographers and typewriters—one 51,000, 
1 $840; attendants—1 $900, 11 at $720 each; collator, $720; 4 mes- 
sengers, at $600 each; 10 pages, at $420 each; 4 janitors, at $600 each, 
one of whom shall act as night watchman; janitor of Takoma Park 
branch, $480; engiscer, $1,200; fireman, $720; workman, $600; library 
guard, $720; 2 cloakroom attendants, at 8300 each; 6 charwomen, at 
§240 each; in all, $69,460. 


j The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 21, after the word 
“ buildings,” to insert and playgrounds ”; and, in line 22, after 
the word “librarian,” to strike out “$2,500” and insert 
85,000,“ so as to make the clause read: 

For substitutes and other 1 and temporary service, including 
the conducting of stations in public-school buildings, and playgrounds, 
at the discretion of the librarian, $5,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Contingent 
and miscellaneous expenses,” in the item of appropriation for 
printing, checks, books, law books, books of reference, periodi- 
cals, stationery, etc., on page 14, line 7, after the word “ cement,” 
to increase the total appropriation from $42,500” to “ $45,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 5, after the word 
“ division,” to insert “assistant superintendent of the street- 
cleaning division,” and, in line 8, after the words “health offi- 
cer,” to insert “ chief of the bureau of preventable diseases,” so 
as to make the clause read: 


Telephones may be maintained in the residenees of the superintendent 
of the water department, sanitary enginecr, chief inspector of the street- 
cleaning division, assistant superintendent of the street-cleaning divi- 
sion, inspector of plumbing, secretary of the Board of Charities, health 
officer, assistant health officer, chief of the bureau of preventable dis- 
eases, chief engineer of the fire department, superintendent of police, 
electrical inspector in charge of the fir system, one flre-alarm 


p and meters, $2,000; assistant inspectors of s and meters, one 


operator, and two fire-alarm repair men, under appropriations contained 
in this The commissioners may connect any or all of these tele- 
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phones to either the system of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
or the telephone system maintained by the District of Columbia, as in 
their judgment may be most economical to the District. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 18, after the word 
“matter,” to strike out “$18,000” and insert 514,000,“ so as 
to make the clause read: 

For postage for strictly official mail matter, $14,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 8, after the word 
District,“ to strike out $5,000” and insert $6,000," so as to 
make the clause read: 

For judicial expenses, 88 Fer of chains of titie, the 
printing of briefs in the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
witness fees, and expert services in District cases before the Supreme 
Court of said District, $6,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 16, after the word 
“bodies,” to strike out “$5,000” and insert $6,225,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For purchase and maintenance, hire or livery, of means of transpor- 
tation for the coroner's office and the 0 fees, witness fees, 
removal of deceascd persona, making autopsies, ice, disinfectants, tele- 


phone service, and other necessary supplies for the morgue, and the 
necessary expenses of Roding inquests, including stenographic services 
in taking testimony, and photographing unidentified bodies, $6,225, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, perhaps some 
Senators are interested in this bill who probably are not aware 
that it is being considered. There are very few Senators here. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The bill is the unfinished business, if the 
Senator please. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair), 
The Secretary will call the roll. 3 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


I know it is, but I suggest the 


Ashurst France McKellar Sheppard 
Bankhead Hardwick Martin, Ky. Sherman 
Beckham Henderson Myers Smith, S. C. 
Borah Johnson, Cal. Nelson Smoot 
Calder Jones, Wash. New Spencer 
Chamberlain Kendrick Norris nering 
Colt Kenyon Nugent Sutherland 
Cummins Knox Overman Trammell 
Curtis La Follette Pomerene Weeks 
Dillingham Lewis Shafroth 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Only 39 Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Pace, Mr. Prrrman, Mr. THomas, Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. 
Warsa, and Mr. Wir11aMs answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Hrregcock, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Romxsox, Mr. Stu- 
mons, Mr. Surrn of Georgia, Mr. Reep, Mr. KI Nd, Mr. McNary, 
Mr. TowNseENpD, and Mr. Kirsy entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

Mr. KING. I desire to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez], the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson], the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Haxprne], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Pornpexter], and the Senator from Maine [Mr, 
Hate], all of whom are engaged in the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. Surrn of Michigan]. He is paired 
with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. This an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Worcorr] is detained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 19, line 25, after the word“ labor,“ to strike out “ not to 
exceed $4,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

ct Building: For fuel, H; wer, repairs, laundry, mechani: 
1 and mises Uaneous supplies $35,000" Z 8 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 5, after the word 
“measure,” to strike out “$100” and insert “$200,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


Office of * of Weights, Measures, and Markets: For pur- 
chase of small quantities of ries, meats, provisions, ete., including 
personal se in connection with investigation and detection o 
sales of short ght and measure, $200. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 5, to insert: 
42800. of the assessor: For lithographing and binding office maps, 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 10, after the word 
„market,“ to strike out $1,500” and insert “$1,800,” so as to 
make the clause read: : 

For maintenance, repair, and lighting of fish wharf and market, 
81.800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Improvements 

and repairs,” on page 21, line 20, after the word “ available,” fo 
strike out “for the same purposes and under the same condi- 
tions, respectively,” and in line 21, after “ 1920,” to insert “ and 
for such items of work as can be completed within the total 
amount herein reappropriated,” so as to make the clause read: 

Construction of suburban roads: Any unexpended balance of the ap- 

opriation contained in the District of Columbia appropriation act for 

he fiscal year 1919 for “ Construction of suburban roads is reappro- 
riated and made available during the fiscal year 1920, and for such 
tems of work as can be completed within the total amount herein reap- 
propriated, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 5, after the word 
“ Georgetown,” to strike out “ $40,000” and insert “ there is ap- 
propriated such sum as is necessary for said purposes,” so as 
to make the clause read: 


To carry out the provisions contained in the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation act for the fiscal T 1914 which authorizes the commis- 
sioners to open, extend, or widen any street, avenue, road, or highway 
to conform with the plan of the permanent 3 * — of highways in that 
portion of the District of Columbia outside of the cities of Washington 
and Georgetown, there is appropriated such sum as is necessary for said 
| as to be paid wholly ont of the revenues of the District of 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 13, after the word 
“vehicles,” to insert “used in connection therewith,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

' Repairs to suburban roads: For current work of repairs to suburban 
roads and suburuban streets, including maintenance of motor vehicles 
used in connection therewith, $250,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I do not want to 
interrupt the reading of this bill, but I must return to my office 
on some other matters: and the chairman of the committee 
has very kindly consented that I might at this time present, or 
netify the committee that I intend to present, an amendment 
to the bill and say a few words. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
-me a moment, I did not intend to convey that impression; but, 
of course, I shall be glad to make any arrangement that the 
Senator wishes. We have a general agreement that amendments 
other than committee amendments are not to be offered until we 
complete the consideration of the committee amendments. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Under those circumstances, if the 
Senator will permit me simply to make an explanation of what 
‘I intend to propose 

Mr. HARDWICK. Why, certainly. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will not urge a consideration of 
the amendment at this time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator might offer it and let it be 


pending. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; that is what I shall do. 

I think in appropriations that we have made for hospitals 
throughout the country for the Army and the Navy—very elab- 
orate expenditures involving millions of dollars—we have, in a 
large measure, lost sight of the needs here at home. There are 
in this city a number of private hospitals, among which are 
the Providence Hospital, the Garfield Hospital, and the Emer- 
gency Hospital; and only recently the situation in regard to the 
support of these hospitals by the Government has been brought 
to my attention in a very tragic way. 

A member of my family, only on Sunday, was taken to one 
of these hospitals, and an operation which was wonderful and 
magical was performed at that hospital. Had it not been fòr 
the accommodation which that hospital afforded there would 
have been a very sad result, I was somewhat interested in the 
fact that that hospital was available, and made some inquiry 
as to what the Government gave toward its support; and I 
found that each year we made an appropriation of $26,000 for 
maintenance—I refer to the Emergency Hospital—and that al- 
ready there is a deficit of $100,000. I investigated further, and I 
found that the Providence Hospital, an exeellent institution, 
and the Garfield Hospital, another large hospital here, only 
recelye $19,000 each. 

This city has increased largely in population during the war. 
There are estimated to be about 200,000 employees of the Gov- 


ernment here. These hospitals’ take care of the indigent and 
charitable cases; and here, right in the home of the Govern- 
ment, the seat of the Government, where we live, we are only 
appropriating a few paltry thousands of dollars for the mainte- 
nance of the hospitals, notwithstanding the increase in the popu- 
lation; and yet we are building sanatoriums and hospitals all 
over the country for the Army. 

Surely, Mr. President, we can at least appropriate an addi- 
tional few thousand dollars this year for the assistance of our 
city hospitals. I am going to offer an amendment, which I hope 
will be considered by the chairman of the committee and 
accepted, increasing the annual appropriation for maintenance 
of the Providence Hospital from $19,000 to $30,000, an increase 
of $11,000; increasing the appropriation for the Garfield Hos- 
pital from $19,000 to $30,000, an increase of $11,000; and in- 
creasing the appropriation for the Emergency Hospital from 
$26,000 to $40,000, an increase of $14,000. 

I have no exact basis for these increases. I have simply 
made them even figures; but I do know that in increasing the 
present appropriations 50 per cent we are only in a small 
measure making provision for the increased expenses of those 
hospitals by reason of the increase of salaries, cost of food, and 
other maintenance, 

I offer the amendment and ask that it may be printed and 
considered by the committee when that item is reached. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator if these 
hospitals have not also increased their charges for operations 
and for rooms within the last two or three years? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not know. I paid the bill 
that I had to-day and it was a very small charge for the 
pees afforded and what was accomplished on last 

unday. 

Mr. SMOOT. I asked the question because I have been told 
that the increases in the charges of the hospitals here have 
been on the same basis as the increased expense of supplies 
and labor. I do not know, of course, as to that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I can not inform the Senator of 
the comparison; but I do know that on the floor that I visited 
there are several wards where there are charity patients, and 
that there are very few pay patients in that hospital, although 
there are conveniences for private patients; and I am very glad 
there are, because for the protection of our own families, the 
citizens here who ean afford to pay, they should have those 
conveniences, 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps the Senator having the bill in charge 
ean tell whether there has been an increase in the charges of 
these hospitals. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The clerk of the committee informs me 
that he thinks not. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I have made some in- 
quiry about that; and I think it is true that the charges for 
rooms and attendance have increased somewhat, but not in pro- 
portion to the increase in the expenses. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me for a min- 
ute, the clerk of the committee misunderstood my question; 
and I think perhaps there have been some increases in the 
charges of the hospitals. Let me say to the Senator, for his own 
consideration while his amendment is pending, that if he will 
examine the provisions of this bill he will find that we gave 
an increase of a million dollars to the Gallinger Hospital, which 
is for the poor people of this city. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN,. The Gallinger Hospital is not yet 
built. I am simply asking for a 50 per cent increase in the 
appropriations for maintenance of these three very worthy hos- 
Ditals. 

Mr. HARDWICK. We will consider it when we get to the 
part of the bill which deals with hospitals. 


SENATOR FROM MICHIGAN—CORRECTION, 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have here a copy of the 
New York World of February 24, which has an editorial which 
I think does great injustice to the chairman of one of the 
Senate committees, the Chairman of the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. The article is entitled, “No show for 
Henry Ford.” It reads as follows: 


Through lack of vigor in pressing the matter upon the attention of 
the Senate Senator POMERENE, of the Committee on Privileges and 

ections, directly helped to defeat an investigation of the sena- 
torial election last November in Michigan. Prompt action was impera- 
tively demanded for the safeguarding of the ballots, if nothing more, in 
the Ford-Newberry contest. 

It is now too late to preserve intact the records upon which a thor- 
ough and conclusive investigation must be based. n some counties 
they have already been destroyed. It was to be foreseen that this 
would happen. Ample beech, Be Kon given when the grounds for Henry 
Ford's contest were first laid before the Senate. 
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To the specious plea that the present Senate had no right to con- 
Auct an investigation into the election of a Member of the next Senate 
it should haye been sufficient to insist that at least the 1 P of 
the ballots should be safeguarded for later inspection. This not 
been done, and the blame is with Mr. POMERENE and his committee. 

Mr. President, I am an humble member of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, and I wish to say that I am sorry to 
see that a paper as able and accurate as the New York World 
really is would fall into such a grievous error. 

The chairman of the committee, Mr. PomMERENeE—and I am 
an humble member, as I said, of that committee—proceeded in 
the matter of the Ford-Newberry contest with all the celerity 
that the chairman of a committee could, and it is a great in- 
justice to him and to the committee to say that injustice is 
uhout to be done because the committee failed to proceed. 

I wish to say here that the chairman of the committee showed 
as much energy in this matter as any chairman has shown in 
any matter since I have been a member. In fact, Mr. President, 
ihe chairman continually assembled the committee, and when a 
majority did not appear he would telephone and send notes and 
messages to the Members of the Senate who are members of 
the committee urging them to come before the committee and 
hold n meeting. 

If any Member of the Senate or any chairman has ever shown 
diligenee on any matter, it has been the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections with respect to the Ford- 
Newberry contest. I trust this will be sufficient, because I do 
think an injustice has been done to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. He moved with all the celerity, promptitude, and dis- 
patch that one man could possibly display. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr, ASHURST. Iam through. I will yield the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say that there is also a correction 
which ought to be made in the statement found in the World, 
wherein it says that the ballots have not been preserved. There 
is no one in the Senate who does not understand that the ballots 
are preserved. They are now in the charge of the court. I 
think a great metropolitan paper ought to know that fact which 
has been stated here in the Senate. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to announce that a 
week from to-day, if I can obtain the floor, I shall submit some 
observations on the constitution of the league of nations. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13277) making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 
purposes, 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Sewers,” on 
page 25, line 7, after the word “sewers,” to insert “including 
the purchase of one motor field wagon at not to exceed $2,000, 
and the maintenance of motor vehicles,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

For suburban sewers, including the purchase of one motor field wagon 
at not to exceed $2,000, and the maintenance of motor vehicles, $100,000, 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice under the head of “ Sewers” there is 
a provision for the purchase of a motor truck not to exceed 
$2,000. Here the Senate committee inserted for the purchase 
of one motor field wagon, not to exceed $2,000, and the mainte- 
nance of motor vehicles, and the amount appropriated is not 
changed, I ask the Senator from Georgia if that is necessary. 
It was considered by the House committee; after an estimate had 
been made for this particular item the House decided that it 
was not necessary. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The District Commissioners insisted that 
it was necessary. I think I can find the testimony. I think 
possibly they insisted on $3,000, and we cut the amount a little. 

Mr. CURTIS. They estimated $3,000 and said that that 
amount was necessary; that it would save a great deal of time, 
and they would substitute this motor wagon for horses and 
wagons. 

Mr. HARDWICK. They claimed that it would be right econ- 
omy and asked to have it inserted, and we thought it better 
to put it in. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Kansas say that for the 
suburban sewers there has not been an automobile in the past? 

Mr. CURTIS. The testimony was that they are using horses 
and wagons now on most of the work. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they are, I think it is more than likely 
that they ought to change, because that is a very expensive 
way of carrying both men and material to the suburban sewers 
of the District. If that is the case I think the House made a 
mistake in not putting it in, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKerxrar in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment. X 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Streets,” on 
page 27, after line 6, to insert: . 

For disposal of city refuse during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, in addition to any amounts now available, $50,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to be immediately available: Provided, 
That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby au- 
thorized to investigate conditions affecting the existing contract for 
the collection and disposal of ashes in the District of Columbia during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, with a view to determinin 
whether aay adjustment should be mađe in the compensation paid, 
or to be paid, thereunder and to adjust the same if the facts disclose 
the necessity for such adjustment: Provided further, That additional 
compensation, if any, paid as authorized herein shail not exceed the 
sum of $22,000 for the year. And the said commissioners are fur- 
ther authorized, if in their opinion such action shall be to the best 
interests of the District of Columbia, to hereafter conduct any or 
all of the operations involved in the collection and disposal of city, 
refuse of every kind as municipal functions, and for that purpose to 
purchase or lease the necessary plants, buildings, and land, to pur- 
chase or hire horses and horse-drawn vehicles, passenger-carrying and 
other motor-propelled vehicles, equipment, and machinery, and to em- 

loy expert and other personal services, and labor, and to pay travel- 
ng, maintenance, incidental, and contingent expenses: Provided, That 
products arising from such operations conducted as authorized herein 
may be sold and the proceeds arising therefrom shall be repaid to the 
then current appropriation for the collection and disposal of city 
refuse: Provided further, That any or all operations herein authorized 
to be conducted as municipal functions may be put into effect as 
such upon the expiration of any of the existing contracts for the col- 
lection and disposal of city refuse or upon the failure of any of the 
present contractors to properiy perform the work covered by their 
contracts: Provided further, That it shall be unlawful for any em- 
ployee of the District of Columbia engaged in the removal of garbage, 
ashes, miscellaneous refuse, dead animals, or night seil, or for any, 
employee of a contractor doing such work for the District of Co- 
lumbia, to accept any gift, except from his employer, in money or any 
other thing of value for any service performed in connection with the 
removal of city refuse as hereinbefore described; and it shall be 
unlawful for any person, firm, or corporation, except such employer, 
to pay or offer to pay, any money or to make any gift to any such 
employee for such service; that any person violating the provisions 
of this paragraph shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, 
upon conviction, be fined in a sum of not less than $5 nor more than 
$40 for each such offense, 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to say to the Senator having the 
bill in charge that when it gets into conference I trust that he 
and the other conferees on the part of the Senate will insist 
upon this appropriation remaining in the bill. It is a perfect 
disgrace to the District of Columbia the way the refuse and 
the ashes have been handled under the contract system. It got 
so bad here in the District that ashes would not be removed 
and refuse would not be called for unless a person telephoned, 
and in many cases it was distinctly intimated that hereafter 
if they were to be removed at all the men who called were to 
have some kind of remuneration for doing it, or, in other words, 
it has been intimated unless they were well paid by tips the 
ashes and refuse would remain in the back yards of the houses 
in the District until the owners or occupants of those houses 
changed their minds as to the past policy. ; 

If there is anything that needs remedying it is the handling 
of ashes and the city refuse in the District of Columbia. I trust 
that the Senator having the bill in charge and the conferees on 
the part of the Senate will insist that this provision shall re- 
main in the bill, and if the House conferees do not agree to it 
let us have it brought back to the Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will say to the Senator that the sub- 
committee which investigated this question and the District 
Commissioners are in thorough accord with the view expressed. 
by the Senator from Utah, that this is an absolutely necessary, 
reform in District affairs. While, of course, the Senate con- 
ferees must go in free, I think I can assure the Senator, as far 
as my personal attitude is concerned, that I shall be inclined 
to insist upon the amendment very strongly. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I offer an amendment to the text of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 26, beginning with line 25, the 
Senator from Georgia, on behalf of the committee, moves to 
strike out that line and lines 1, 2, and 3 on page 27, and strike 
out the word “further” after the word “ Provided,” in line 4, 
in the following words: 

Provided, That any proceeds received from the disposal of city refuse 
or garbage shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the United States and the District of Columbia in equal parts, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 25, after the 
word months,“ to strike out “twenty-two” and insert 


“twenty-four; on page 30, line 12, after the word “ month,” 
and in line 16, 


to insert “storekeeper, at $100 per month”; 
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after the words “in all,’ to strike out “$45,980” and insert 
# $48,680,” so as to make the clause read: 

Yor salaries: Supervisor, $2,500; inspector of playgrounds, $1,200; 
clerk (stenographer and typewriter), $1,200; to employed not ex- 
ceeding 10 months—24 directors of playgrounds or recreation centers 
at St per month each, assistant director at $60 per month, general 
utility man at $60 per month; to be employed not excecding seven 
montiis—three assistant directors at $60 per month each, four assist- 
ant directors at $50 per month each; to be employed not exceeding 
four montlis—five guards or swimming teachers at 860 per month 
each; to be employed not exceeding three months—four assistant di- 
rectors at $60 per month each, 22 assistants at $50 per month each; 
to be employed 12 months—22 watchmen at $50 per month each, clerk 
(who shall be a bookkeeper) at $75 per month, storekeeper, at $100 
per month; for services of extra directors at not exceeding 35 cents 
per hour, 8800; for services of extra watchmen at not exceeding 25 
cents per hour, $600; in all, $48.680. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 16, to insert: 

For necessary expenses to keep open school playgrounds and athletic 
fields not otherwise provided for during the summer months, and on days 
when there was no schoo! sessions, including toilet facilities in school 
buildings adjacent thereto, all of which during such time are hereby 

under the jurisdiction of the Commissioners of the District of 
lumbia, including US Aad services, which shall not exceed in any 
case $3 per diem, $20, 
` The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, line 8, after the word 
* pools,” to strike out “ $3,000" and insert “$5,000,” so as to 
Make the clause read: 

For supplies, installing electric lights, repairs, maintenance, and neces- 
gary expenses of operating five swimming pools, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Phe next amendment was, one page 31, line 4, after the word 
* playgrounds,” to strike out “ $83,980" and insert “ $108,680, 
so as to make the clause read: 

In all, for playgrounds, $108,680, to be paid wholly out of the reve- 
nues of the District of Columbia. 

} Tho amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Electrical De- 
partment,” on page 83, line 21, after the word “items,” to 
strike out “ $5,000" and insert “$7,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For extension and relocation of fire-alarm system, including purchase 
of new boxes, purchase and erection of necessary poles, cross arms, in- 
sulators, pins, braces, wire, cable, conduit connections, posts, extra 
labor, and other necessary items, $7,000. 

{ The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Public 
Schools,” on page 34, line 8, after the word “one,” to strike 
out “$3,000” and insert $3,250;” and in line 10, after the 
words “in all,” to strike out “$62,520” and insert “$62,770,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Officers: Superintendent, 6,000; assistant superintendents — 1 
$3,500, 1 $3,250; director of intermediate instruction, 13 supervising 
princi als, supervisor of manual training, and director of primry in- 
struction, 16 in all, at a minimum salary ee each; secretary, 

2,000; financial clerk, $2,000; clerks—1 $1,600, 1 $1,400, 1 $1,200, 

at $1,000 each, 1 (to carry out the provisions of the child-labor 
law) 900; 2 stenographers, at $1,000 each; messenger, $720; in all, 

$62,770. 
j The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 19, after the word 
* School,” to strike out “$1,800” and insert“ $2,000;" and in 
line 21, before the words“ per annum,” to strike out “$1,800” 
and insert “ $2,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Assistant princi of the Central High School, $2,000: Provided, 
That said . shall be placed at a basic salary of $2,000 
pe annum and shall be entitled to an increase of $100 per annum 
‘or 5 years. 

4 The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 2, after the word 
™ School,” to strike out “$1,800” and insert“ $2,000;” and in 
line 3, before the words “per annum,” to strike out “$1,800” 
and insert “ $2,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Assistant principal, who shall be dean of girls of the Central High 

hool, 82,000 Provided, That said assistant principal shall be placed 
at a basic salary of $2,000 per annum and shall be entitled to an 
increase of $100 per annum for 5 years. 

j The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 13, before“ $1,400,” 
to strike out Assistant director of primary instrretion“ and 
insert “ Director of primary instruction for the colored schools”; 
and in line 15, after the word “the,” to strike out “ assistant 
director of primary instruction” and insert “director of pri- 
Mary instruction for the colored schools,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Director of primary instruction for the colored schools, $1,400: Pro- 
wided, That tbe director of primary instruction for the colored schools 
now in the service of the public schools, or hereafter to be appointed, 


shall be placed at the basic salary of $1,400 per annum, and shall 
De entitled to an increase of $50 per annum for 5 years, 


The amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment was, on page 35, line 21, before the word 
“of,” to strike out “ Assistant directors ” and insert “ Directors 
for the colored schools”; in line 24, after the word “the,” to 
strike out “assistant director of penmanship” and insert di- 
rector of penmanship for the colored schools”; and on page 36, 
line 1, before the word “director,” to strike out “an assist- 
ant” and insert “a,” so as to make the clause read: 

Directors for the colored schools of music, drawing, physical cul- 
ture, domestic science, domestic art, kindergartens, and penmanship, 
T, at $1,300 each: Provided, That the director of penmanship for the 
colored schools, who shall be an instructor in the normal school and 
a director in the grades, shall be placed at a basic salary of $1,300 
per annum, and sball be entitled to an increase of $50 per annum 
for 5 years. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 5, before“ $1,500,” 
to strike out “assistant supervisor of manual training” and 
insert “ supervisor of manual training for the colored schools,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Supervisor of manual training for the colored schools, $1,300. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 2, after the word 
“ teachers,” to strike out “$1,738,950 ” and insert “ $1,739,350,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

In all, for teachers, $1,739,350; Provided, That no part of said appro- 
priation. or aby appropriation herein, shall be u for the payment 
of any teacher to give instruction in the German language, or for the 
purchase of any books for use in such instruction. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 22, after the word 
“schools,” to insert “and playgrounds”; in the same line, 
after the word “and,” to insert “ directors, officers”; in line 23, 
after the word “ schools,” to insert “and playgrounds”; and in 
line 24, after the word “be,” to insert “ directors, officers,” so 
as to make tho clause read: 

Vacation schools and playgrounds: For the proper care, instruction, 
and supervision of children in the vacation schools and playgrounds, 
and directors, officers, supervisors, teachers, and janitors of vacation 
schools and playgrounds may also be directors, officers, supervisors, 
teachers, and janitors of day schools, $14,000, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 6, after the word 
“principals,” to strike out “supervisor and-assistant”; in line 
7, after the word “training,” to insert “supervisor of manual 
training for the.colored schools“; in line 12, after the word 
“departments,” to strike out “director and assistant”; in line 
13, after the word “ instruction,” to insert “ director of primary 
instruction for the colored schools“; in line 14, before the word 
“ directors,” to strike out“ assistant“; and in line 15, after the 
word “directors,” to insert “for the colored schools,” so as to 
make the clause read: 3 

Longevity pay: For longevity pay for director of intermediate in- 
struction, supervising principals, supervisor of manual training, super- 
visor of manual training for the colored schools, principals of normal 
high and manuai training high schools, the assistant principal of the 
Central High School, the assistant principal (who shall be dean of girls) 
of the Central High School, principals of grade manual training schools, 
heads of departments, director of primary instruction, director of pri- 
mary instruction for the colored schools, directors and directors for 
the colored schools of drawing. parma culture, music, domestic science, 
domestic art, kindergartens, and penmanship, teachers, clerks, librarians 
and clerks, and librarians, to be paid in strict conformity with the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to fix and 7 day ed the salaries of 
teachers, school officers, and other employees of the board of education 
of the District of Columbia,” a roved June 20, 1906, as amended b 
the acts approved May 26, 1908, May 18, 1910, and June 26, 1912, 


The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 6, after the word 
“Por,” to insert “officers”; in line 8, after the word “and” 
where it occurs the second time, to insert “officers”; and in 
line 9, after the word “be,” insert “ officers,” so as to make 
the clause read: 


Night schools: For officers, teachers, and janitors of night school, 
including teachers of industrial, commercial, and trade instruction, an 
officers, teachers, and janitors of night schools may also be officers, 
teachers, and janitors of day schools, $50,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 14, after the word 
“schools,” to insert “and the chief medical and sanitary in- 
spector for the schools,” so as to make the clause read: 


For contingent expenses, Including furniture and repairs of same, 
stationery, printing, ice, purchase and repair of equipment for high- 
school cadets, and other necessary items not otherwise provided for, 
including an allowance of not exceeding $300 per annum for livery of 
horse or not exceeding $360 per annum for garage for cach the super- 
intendent of schools, the superintendent of janitors, the two assistant 
superintendents, the director of primary instruction, the school cabinet- 
maker, the general secretary of community centers, the supervising 
principal in charge of the white special schools, and the supervising 

rincipal of the colored special schools, and the chief medical and sani- 
tary inspector for the schools, and including not exceeding $3,000 for 
books, books of reference, and periodicals, $75,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 48, line 3, after the word 
“ facilities,” to strike out “$25,000” and insert “$50.000, of 
which sum $3,000 shall be available for the removal and reeree- 
tion of portable schools,” so as to make the clause read: 

Buildings and grounds: For the construction and erection of portable 


improvements, and toilet facilities, 


schools, including necessa din, 
$3,000 8 available for the removal and re- 


$50,000, of whic hall 
erection of portable schools, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, after line 5, to insert: 

For the purchase of additional ground adjoining the Dunbar High 
School, $99,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Policemen and 
firemen’s relief fund,” on page 54, after line 2, to strike out: 

To pay the relief and other allowances authorized by law, 2 sum not 
to exeeed $218,724.86 is appropriated from the policemen and firemen’s 
relief fund. 

And to insert: 


To pay the relief and other allowances authorized by law, including 
$68,410.87, due pensioners of the police and fire departments which 
` was duly authorized during the fiscal years 1911 to 1915, inclusive, by 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia in accordance with law, 
a sum not to exceed $287,135.23 is 8 from the policemen 
und firemen’s relief fund: Provided, That no person shall directly or 
indirectly take, receive, or agree to receive, at any time any money, 
property, or other valuable consideration Whatever, from any person 
for obtaining, procuring or aiding to obtain or to procure, any back 
pension under the provisions of this act or any previous act, and every 
person who directly or indirectly offers to give or gives any money, 
property, or other valuable consideration whateyer for procuring or 
aiding to procure any such back pepon under the provisions of this act 
or any previous act, shall be lty of misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion thereof in police court shall punished by a fine not exceeding 
$1,000, or imprisonment in jail not exceeding 12 months, or both such 
une and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Fire depart- 
ment,” on page 55, line 19, after the word “engine,” to strike 
out “house” and insert “ houses,’ so as to make the clause 
read: 

Miscellaneous: For repairs and improvements to engine houses anil 
grounds, $16,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, line 11, after the word 
„ halyards,” to insert “cost of installation and maintenance of 
telephones in the residences of the fire marshal and the super- 
intendent of machinery,” so as to make the clause read: 

For contingent expenses, horseshoeing, furniture, fixtures, oil, medi- 
cal and stable supplies, harness, blacksmithing, gas and electric light- 
ing, flags and halyards, cost of installation and maintenance of tele- 
phones in the residences of the fire marshal and the superintendent 
ef machinery, and other necessary items, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment wis, on page 56, after line 25, to 
insert: 

For one concrete and frame drill tower to be erected adjacent to No. 
R engine house, on North Carolina Avenue, between Sixth and Seventh 
Streets SE., on land owned by the District of Columbia, to be imme- 
diately available, $10,368, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 4, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “$72,150” and insert “ $$2,518," so as to 
make the clause read: 

In all, $82,518. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Health De- 
partment,” on page 61, line 3, before the words “per month,” 
to strike out “$25” and insert “$30”; in line 4, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$25” and insert $35"; 
and, in line 11, after the word “expenses,” to strike out 
“ $7,500” and insert “ $8,500,” so as to make the clause read: 

For necessary expenses of inspection of dairy farms, including 
amounts that may be allowed the health officer, assistant health ofti- 
cer, chief medical inspector in charge of contaglous-disease service, and 
inspectors assigned to the inspection of dairy farms, for maintenance 
by each of a horse and vehicle at not to excced $30 per month, or motor 
vehicle at not to exceed 835 per month, for use in the discharge of his 
official duties, and allowances for such other inspectors in the service 
of the health department as the commissioners may determine, of not 
to exceed $15 per month for maintenance of a motoreycle each, or of 
not exceeding 525 r annum for the maintenance of a bicycle each, 
for use in the discharge of their official duties, and other necessary 
traveling expenses, $8,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, after line 21, to insert: 

For one motor ambulance at a cost not exceeding $2,500, and for 
equipping, 1 in all. f and operating the same and keeping it in good 
order, $600; in all, $3,100. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 62, to insert: 


To ald indigent persons who are suffering from tuberculosis to obtain 
adequate sanitarium and hospital care, $10,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page @2, after line 3, to insert: 


For the enforcement of the provisions of an act entitled “An act to 
cause the removal of weeds from lands in the city of Washington, D, C., 
and for other 2 oses,” approved March 1, 1899, as amended by an 
act to provide for the abatement of nuisances in the District of Columbia 
by the commissioners of said District, and for other purposes, approved 
April 14, 1906, $6,000, ? 

The amendment was agreed to. r 

The next amendment was, on page 62, after line 21, to insert: 


For clinical examination, adyice, care, and maintenance of children 
under 6 years of age, under a contract to be made with the Washington 
Diet Kitchen by the health officer of the District of Columbia, 815,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. i 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Emergency 
fund,“ on page 66, line 25, after the word “commissioners,” to 
strike out “ $8,000” and insert“ $10,000," so as to read: 

To be expended ony in case of emergency, such as riot, pestilence, 
ublic insanitary conditions, calamity by flood or fire or storm, and of 
ike character, and in all cases of emergency not otherwise sufficiently 

provided for, in the discretion of the commissioners, $10,000. ‘ 

The amendment was agreed to. f ; 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Courts and 
prisons,” on page 68, after line 11, to insert: i 


Courthouse, District of Columbia: For fitting up the top read and 
basement of the courthouse of the District of Columbia suitable for 
8 by the office of the recorder of deeds, including expenses of 
moving said office, and material and labor, and for each and every item 
incident thereto, to be immediately available, $19,800, said work and 
ihe expenditures authorized hereunder to be under the direction and 
supervision of the Superintendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds. 


Mr. HARDWICK. I offer an amendment to the amendment 
reported by the committee to correct a mistake in the name of 
the building. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be stated, 2 

The SECRETARY. In the committee amendment, on page 68, 
in line 12, it is proposed to strike out the word “courthouse” 
and insert in lieu thereof ihe words “ court of appeals building,” 
and in line 18, after the words “of the,” to strike out the word 
“courthouse” and insert court of appeals building.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head of “ Charities and corrections,” on page 70, after 
line 8, to insert: 

For purchase and equipment of motor ambulance, $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, after line 5, to strike 
out: 

For the maintenance of one motor ambulance, $600. 


And to insert: 
For the maintenance of two motor ambulances, $1,200. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under subhead “ Reformatories 
and Correctional Institutions,” on page 71, after line 17. to 
insert: 

For purchase of apparatus for operating room, including Lumbard's 
4480. gas oxygen apparatus, and eleetrie ether suction apparatus, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, line 16, after the word 
“harness,” to strike out “$2,000” and insert “$3,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: - ! 

Transportation of prisoners: For conveying prisoners to Washington 


Asylum and Jail, including salary of driver, not to exceed $840, and 
13.000. and maintenance of necessary horses, wagons, and harness, 


The amendment to the amendment 


The amendment*was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, line 17, after the word 
Jail,“ to strike out “ $194,475,” and insert “$195,825,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

In all, Washington Asylum and Jail, $195,825. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Medical 
Charities,” on page T4, line 24, after the word “ Charities,” to 
strike out “$40,000” and insert “$45,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For care and treatment of indigent patients, under a contract to ba 
made with Freedmen's Hospital by i ec Board of Charities, $45,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, after line 10, to insert: 

Provided, That in case the National Homeopathie Hospital, with its 
present facilities, is unable to enter into a contract with the Board of 
Charities for the care of indigent patients, said board is authorized to 


spend so much of the amount appropriated in this paragraph as may 
ry to provide for the care of indigent patients in other 


be necessary 
existing hospitals in the District of Columbia. 
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So as to make the clause read: 


For care and treatment of indigent patients, under a contract to 
be made with National Homeopathic Hospital: Association by the 
Roard of Charities, not te exceed $10,000: Provided, That in case the 
National Homeopathic 1 with its present facilities, is unable 
to enter into a contract with the Board of Charities for the care of 
indigent patients, said board is authorized to spend so much of the 
amount appropriated in this paragraph as may be newari to provide 
for the care of indigent patients in other existing hospitals in the 
District of Columbia, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 12, after the word 
“ Charities,” to strike out “ $6,000” and insert “ $7,000," so as 
to make the clause read: 


For care and treatment of indigent patients under a contract to be 
37.000 with Georgetown University Hospital by the Board of Charities, 

t! . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 15, after the word 
u Charities,” to strike out “$6,000” and insert “$7,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: : 

For care and treatment of indigent patients under a contract to be 
made with George Washington University Hospital by the Board of 
Charities, $7,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 77, line 17, after the word 
“to,” to strike out “$603,590” and insert “$1,500,000: Pro- 
vided, That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 
authorized to enter into contracts and otherwise incur obliga- 
tions for the purposes above mentioned within the limit of cost 
hereby fixed,” so as to make the clause read: 

GALLINGER MUNICIPAL HosprraL: For continuing the construction 
of the Gallinger Municipal Hospital in accordance with the provision 
for that pur in the District of Columbia appropriation act for the 
fiseal year 1918, $100,000; and the limit of cost of sald hospital and 
accessory buildings is increased from $500,000 to $1,500,000: Pro- 
vided, That the Commissioners of the District of Colombia are author- 
ized to enter into contracts and otherwise incur obligations for the 
purposes above mentioned within the limit of cost hereby fixed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under subhead “ Child-caring In- 
stitutions,” on page 78, after line 15, to insert: 

For temporary shelter, including maintenance and rent, $7,000; resi- 
dent superintendent, $1,200; ent trained nurse, $800; resident 
matron, $900; clerk, $1,000; and itor, $720; in all, $11,620: Pro- 
vided, That the mony herein provided for rent shall be used for rent- 
ing a building from the Government if practicable. 
| The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 78, line 22, after the word 
“Guardians,” to strike out “ $207,200” and insert “ $218,820,” 
So as to make the clause read: 

In all, Board of Children’s Guardians, $218,820, 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under subhead 
Homes,” on page 81, after line 23, to insert: 

NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND: For aid and support of the 
National Library for the Blind, located at 1729 H Street NW., to be 
5 a under the direction of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, $5,000. 

a The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 82, after line 3, to insert: 

COLUMBIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: To aid the Columbia Poly- 
technic Institute for the Blind, located at 1808 H Street NW.. to be 
expended under the direction of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, $1,500. ’ 

' The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 1, after the words 
“Assistant superintendent,” to strike out “ $2,000” and insert 
.“ $1,800,” and, in line 6, after the words “in all,” to strike 
‘out “$30,900” and insert * $30,700,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Bereta tory: Assistant superintendent, $1,800; chief clerk, 51.200; 
assistant clerk and stenographer, $1,000; steward, $1,500; captain of 
day officers, $1,200; 6 instructors, at $1,200 each; 10 day officers, at 
$900 each ; captain of night force, $1,080 ; G night officers, at $720 cach; 
Parole officer, $1,200; overseer, $1,200; in all, $30,700, 
| The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 21, after the words 
in all,“ to strike out “$152,900” and insert“ $152,700,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Inu all, $152,700, which sum shall be expended under the direction of 
the commissioners, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Water Service,“ 
subhead “ Water Department,” on page 91, line 2, after the word 
“work,” to strike out “not to exceed $400,000 of the amount” 
and insert “ so much as may be,” so as to make the clause read: 


For continuing the extension of and maintaining the high-service sys- 
tem of water distribution, laying necessary service and trunk mains for 
low service, and purchasing, installing, and maintaining water meters on 
services to such private residences and to such business places as may 
not be required to install meters under existing regulations as may be 


“ Temporary 


directed by the commissioners, said meters at all times to remain the 
property of the District of Columbia; to include all necessary land, 
machinery, buildings, mains, and appurtenances, and labor, and purchase 
and maintenance of horses, wagons, carts, and harness necessary for 
the proper execution of this work, so much as vr be ayailable in the 
water fund during the PAo pease 1920 after proyiding for the expendi- 
tures hercinbefore authorized. z 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 91, after line 5, to insert: 


That on and after guy 1, 1920, all users of water furnished through 
the water supply and tribution system of the District of Columbia, 
including all departments, branches, and agencies of the United States 
and the Government of the District of Columbia, shall be required to pay 
for all water so furnished, at rates determined by the Commissioners ef 
the District of Columbia and approved by Congress. Payments for said 
water shall be made by officers of the United States and the District of 
Columbia, respectively, in charge and control of all buildings and plants 
of the United States and the 3 of the District of Columbia 
from any appropriations ayailable for said poets. All such payments 
shall be made to the collector of taxes of the District of Columbia, who 
shall deposit same in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of 
the water fund. Said commissioners shall submit with their estimates 
to Congress at the beginning of its session December, 1919, and annu- 
ally thereafter, a schedule of proposed water rates. 

The amendment was agreed to. d 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 92, to insert: 

That from and after July 1, 1919, jurisdiction over and control of 
the Washington Aqueduct and its appurtenances in the District of 
Columbia, State of Maryland, and State of Virginia, includi land, 
reservoirs, structures, and all water rights, water power, and flowage 
rights appurtenant thereto; over the Conduit Road; over the filtration 

lant and its appurtenances, and over all United States water mains 

the District of Columbia, shall be vested in the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, who are hereby created agents of the United 
States for said purpose, and who are hereby granted all the powers in 
connection therewith now exercised by the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Engineers of the United States Army. The Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army shall, on said 
date, transfer to said commissioners all property and records now in 
their possession connected with said works, together with all appro- 
priations and balances of appropriations on that date available for 
said works, which said a propria neng and balances shall be expended 
under the direction of said commissioners for the purposes for which 
they were made. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr, President, I wish to make a point of 
order to this provision. It proposes general legislation on an 
appropriation bill. I have discussed the matter with the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, and I understood that he considered 
the point good. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ject of the aqueduct? 

Mr. RANSDELL. There is. I have it before me. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is a general statute of the United 
States fixing the control of the aqueduct. ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. 


Is there a general law on the sub- 


HARDWICK. The point of order is good. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, in section 2, page 93, line 12, after the word “ exceed,” to 
strike out “$100,000” and insert 98,200,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


That the services of draftsmen, assistant enginecrs, levelers, transit- 
men, rodmen, chainmen, computers, copyists, overseers, and ins ors 
temporarily required in connection with sewer, street, street cleaning 
or road work or construction and repair of buildings and bridges, or 
any general or special engineering or construction work authorized by 
appropriations may be employed exclusively to carry into effect said 
appropriations when specifically and in writing ordered by the com- 
missioners, and all such necessary expenditures for the proper execu- 
tion of said work shall be 17 — from and equita charged against the 
sums appropriated for said work; and the commissioners in their an- 
nual estimates shall report the number of such employees performing 
such services, and their work, and the sums paid to each, and out of 
what appropriation: Provided, That the expenditures hereunder shall 
not exceed 898,200 during the fiscal year 1920. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 7, page 97, line 21, after 
the word “receipt,” to insert: 


Provided, That this section shall not be construed to amend, alter, 
or repeal the Executive order of December 3, 1918, concerning the 
transfer of office material, supplies, and equipment in the District of 
Columbia falling into disuse because of the cessation of war activities.’ 


So as to make the clause read: 


Sec. 7. That the commissioners and other responsible officials. in 
expending appropriations contained in this act, so far as possible sball 
purehase material, supplies, and equipment, when needed and funds are 
available, oes the rates merrices of Bape Government, of the United 
States Ssessing material, su es, an uipment no longer requir 
3 the Seana tion of N be the duty of the 
commissioners and other officials, before purchasing any of the articles 
described herein, to ascertain from the Government of the United States 
whether it has articles of the character described that are serviceable. 
And articles purchased from the Government, if the same have not been 
used, shall be paid for at a reasonable price not to exceed actual cost, 
and if the same have been used, at a reasonable price based upon length 
of usage. The various services of the Government of the United States 
are authorized to sell such articles to the municipal government under 
the conditions specified, and the proceeds of such sales shall be covered 
into the Treasury as a miscellaneous receipt: Provided, That this sec- 
tion shall not be construed to amend, alter, or repeal the Executive 
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order of December 3, 1918, concerning the transfer of office material, 
supplies, and equipment in the District of Columbia falling into disuse 
because of the cessation of war activities. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator allow that 
amendment to be passed over for a moment, until I can see just 
the connection it has with the section? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment will be passed 


over temporarily. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 99, after line 8, to insert: 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of War is authorized and directed to appoint a 
commission of five m three of whom shall be selected from the 
Corps of Engineers of the United States Army and one from the Wash- 
ington Suburban Sanitary Commission and one from the enginecring de- 
partment of the District of Columbia, whose duty it shali be, under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, to make } investigation of the 
sources of water supply from rivers and streams in the proximity of the 
city of Washington, with the view to increasing the water supply of the 
District of Columbia, and to furnishing sieges power, and to 
report their findings and recommendations to the Secretary of War at 
the earliest practicable time, said report to be a ed by data and 
other information as to such sources of supply, to er with estimates 
of the probable cost of a project or projects for the transmission of 
water sufficient to augment the present water supply of the District of 
Columbia commensurate with present and future needs, including the 


territory embraced within the jurisdiction of the Washington Subu 
Sanitary Commission and Federal military reservations con jous to 
the District of Columbia. Such report shall be submitted to Congress 


of War with his recommendation. And for the pur- 
orized there is hereby appropriated the sum of $15,000, 

to be expended by under 
th upon youchers to be approved by the 
Secre of War, and a detailed statement thereof shall accompany the 
comm: 'a repo! 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 100, after line 11, to in- 
sert: 

SEC. 9. That all of the 3 of the act of Congress approved 
September 7, 1916, entitled “An act to provide compensation for em- 
ployees of the United States suffering injuries while in the orm- 
ance of their duties, and for other ey are hereby extended to 
employees of the Government of the District of Columbia so far as they 
may be applicable, except to those members of the police and fire de- 
partments of the District of Columbia who are pensloned or pensionable 
under the provisions of the District of Columbia appropriation act 
sporova September 1, 1916; and there is hereby appropriated the sum 

$5,000, said amount to be set aside as a separate fund in the Treas- 
ury to be known as the District of Columbia employees’ compensation 
fund, which fund, including all additions that may be made to it, is 
hereby permanently appropriated for the payment of such npea 
tion under tbe terms of said act of Congress approres Septem! T, 
1916, that the commission provided for in said act shall award to em- 
ployees of the Government of the District of Columbia, which awards 
shall be paid in the manner now provided by law for the 1 iow of 
the general expenses of the Government of the District of Columbia. 
And the Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall submit an- 
nually to Congress, through the Secretary of the „estimates 
of appropriations necessary for the maintenance of this fund. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I ask that we return now 
to the committee amendment that we passed over just a mo- 
ment ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I asked that the committee 
amendment, on page 97, go over. After reading the section 
itself, I think the amendment is a proper one. On reading the 
amendment alone, without the section, it seemed to me that it 
had just the reverse effect of what was intended; but I find, 
on reading the section, that it is all right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 36, line 14, it is proposed to strike 
out “$1,000” and to insert in lieu thereof “ $1,200.” 

Mr. PENROSE. That is for teachers’ salaries. I think it 
ought to be explained. 

The Secretary. Also, in line 15, strike out “$950” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$1,150”; in line 17, strike out “$800” 
and insert in lieu thereof 81,000“; in line 18, strike out 
“$750”. and insert in lieu thereof “$950.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I should like to have the Sena- 
tor modify that amendment by changing the “ $950 ” to “ $1,000,” 
in line 8 of the amendment, and the same in line 10, and in 
line 12, so as to make those salaries $1,000 in classes 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5. It simply changes the $950, that has just been read by 
the Secretary, to $1,000. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr, President, the Senator from Kansas has 
talked to me about amending the amendment in that way. I 
entirely concur with his views about the matter and will accept 
that alteration of the amendment. 


by the Secre 
herein au 
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_The Secretary. On line 18, where it reads “class 8, 543 at 
$750 each,” it is now proposed to make it “$1,000”; and, on 
line 19, strike out “$750” and insert in lieu thereof “ $1,000”; 
and, on line 20, “class 1, 90 at $750 each,” strike out “ $750" 
and insert $1,000,” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And on line 17, too. 

The Secretary. On line 17, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
moved to strike out “$800” and insert in lieu thereof “ $1,000,” 
Gane of Washington. That is all right, then—and in 

e 15. 

The Secretary. On line 15, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Per ins to strike out “$950” and to insert in lieu thereof 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think, myself, that ought to 
be $1,000, so as to make it the same as the others. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; I will accept that. 

The Secrerary. On line 15, strike out “$950” and insert in 
lien thereof “ $1,000.” 

Mr. PENROSE. And eyen that is less than the estimates, I 
understand. 

The Secrerary. Also, on page 37, lino 1, strike out “$900” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$1,100,” and, on line 2, change the 
total in accordance with the amendments, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not intend to detain the 
Senate at this unseasonable hour by speaking in behalf of this 
meritorious amendment, My attention has been forcibly called 
to the situation in Pennsylvania, outside of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Unless some measure of justice is accorded to the 
school-teachers, we will not have any school-teachers left. 
As is well known, they are now earning very much less than 
a number of people in occupations requiring very much less 
intelligence; and I ask to have inserted in the Recorp the 
statement of the Grade Teachers’ Union os to why teachers’ 
salaries should be raised. I do not ask to have the chart 
printed, but only the brief. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


GRADE TEACHERS’ UNION—WHY TEACHERS’ SALARIES suoi BE RAISED, 


1. Because the future of America depends upon efficient education, 
Efficient education depends not upon the school building, the textbook, 
nor the ipment, but upon the teacher. Do we realize what the 
school-teacher means to the country? Are the fruits of etary to slip 
away because we are niggardly? u you expect to get more than you 
pay for in any other market? The future of America depends upon her 
education. It was an inspir: eee that Commissioner’ Finley, 
of the New York Department Education, brought back from France 
less than a year ago, “The advice which France out of her ph cal 
8 1425 but unabated aspiration sends to us from her ‘scholastic 

ont : à 

“Do not let the needs of the hour, however demanding, or its 
burdens, however heavy, or its perils, however heartbreaking, make you 
unmindful of the defense of to-morrow, of those disciplines through 
which an individual may have freedom, through which an efficient 
democracy is possible, through which the institutions of civilization 
can be ated and strengthened. Conserve, endure taxation and 

rivation, suffer, and sacrifice to assure those whom you have brought 
8 world that it shall be not only a safe but also a happy place 
‘or them.” 

2. Because she earns it. 

3. Because she should be self-supporting. She can't do this on less 
than a living wage. This is shown by summary of expense budgets: 

60 per cent of teachers in debt (debts incurred through iliness), 

30 per cent receive financial help. 

50 per cent do extra work. 

50 per cent support or partially support dependents. Jennie Doe 
pays 44 board, $30 room rent; total $74 a month, or $888 a gar 
This does not allow for wash, carfare, doctor's bills, dentist’s bills, 
travel, books and magazines, or college work, How can the present 
minimum be made to cover these expenses? School-teachers are not 
living on their salaries. 8 obliged to do night work, odd jobs 
on Saturdays, and work during the summer. A teacher must be an 
inspiration. Can drudgery plus worry equal inspiration? 5 


DATA FURNISHED BY THR UNITED STATES NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
Taste 4.—Salaries paid in the navy yards. 


Trade: Annual salary. 
Sri... teeter 18 
ee r 1 o: DE 
Masons, stone and briek „44527 — 2. 140. 560 
ie ͤ ᷑ ͤrnrm nnn... TT ah GRO 
ener Lʃĩ?/“ 792 
Plasterers and plumbers . 1. 996. 80 
C oases epee enero. 1, 996. 80 
Canvas workers. 1, 896. 96 
Mechanics 1. 722. 24 
Upholsterers 1, 697. 28 
Chauffeurs. 1, 372. 80 
Gardeners- 1, 297. 92 

1, 297. 99 

1. 148. 16 

1. 148. 16 

873. 60 

630. 64 

Washington's minimum for teachers__ 750. 00 


1 Salary of teachers used for comparison is the average annual salary 
of all teachers, urban and rural, based on data gathered in 1918 by 
the Bureau of Education, 


1919. 
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The minimum-wage commission for industrial workers has found 816 

n week ($832 per year) the minimum that a single woman cap live on, 
s use other more remunerative sees ons are depleting the 

teachers’ training schools and drawing from the rank and file of trained 
teachers. Data from the whole country prove this. The Washington 
Normal School has enrolled one-third of the usual number this year. 
About 250 new appointments have been made in the schools since Octo- 
ber. Ninety per cent of these vacancies occurred because teachers re- 
signed to accept better-paid positions. 

St use men are not attracted to the profession and men are 
D 5 

6. Because teachers have always been unde d. Even raising sal- 
aries 100 per cent is nót paying for value received. Comparing teach- 
ers’ pay in Washington with teachers’ pay in other cities is not fair. 
They should be compared to other employments. Teachers everywhere 
are underpaid. Because under normal conditions salaries such as asked 
for in this amendment should be paid. This is only just. At the 
present time a bonus should be added to this increased basic to meet 
the emergency in living conditions. 

“Autocracy may pin its faith to the enlightenment of its fayored 
Sanat but democracy stands or falls with the intelligence of all the 
people.” 


Estimates for the fiscal year to end June 30, 1920—Puilie schools. 
TEACHERS. 


ro- 
„1919. 


Estimated 
For. 1920. 


A 
| —— 


For 2,635 teachers at minimum salaries, as follows: 
For 2,163 teachers at minimum salaries, as follows: 
NOTE (by board of education).—This is an increase 


of 128 
Principal of the Central High School. 
Principal of the Central High School 
the the Central High | 33,000 


per annum for 5 years, 
es responsi tilitics esttag upan this oficial jus 
greai ies s official jus- 
the 4 ne orovision restores 
tothe of the Central High School the tto 
ty pay for service, This privilege is 7 — 
all ot a teachers in the school systemn of the is- 
of Columbia and was enjoyed by the principal of 
1 High School previous to the fiscal year 

fs 


Assistant y 
Provided, 
poaae basic salary of $2,800 per annum and shall 
entitled toan increase of $100 per annum for 2 years. 
Note joy board of education).—An increase of 
$1,000. The importance of this position demands 
that an increased salary be available to secure the 
services of the best qualified 


2,800 


3 
or ereafter to be appointed, shall be pl ced at a basic 
de entitled toan 


schools eg, pos pay for service. This privilege is en- 
. aber — in the school system 
be arae a ewan Ig eee 
pals previous to the fiscal year 1916-17. 
t cipal, who shall be dean 
Central ey ed ey ag ee eae 
Provided, That said assistant principal 
BSO A agent neat ba SLON DE aR nop boy 
entitled to an increase of $100 per annum for 5 years. 
ssistant Say me who shall be dean of girls of the 
Cantal High BOON, e 
Provided, That said assistant principal shall be 
laced at a basic salary of $2,800 per annum and shall 
entitled to an increase of $100 per annum for 2 years. 
Norte (by board of education).—An increase of 
— The importance and responsibilities of this 
tify the increase requested. The longevity 
D 


is shortened from 5 years to 1 
of — basing physical culture, domestic 
dom art, kindergartens, an 


rector in the shall be placed at a basic 
of $1,500 N — and s 1 united teen 
increase of $100 per annum for 5 


princely pie ANES SEIN l ees directors in 
charge of schools of music, 55 
domestic art ergar- 

and assistant supervisor of man- 


in charge of white 
in charge of colored schools of 


schools directors 
misio; 5 225 f physical culture, domestic picid 
sistant supervisor of manual training shall be placed 


TEACHERS—continued. 


For. 


at a basic salary of $2,009 
entitled to an increase of $100 per annum for 5 years. 
Provided, That for the year June 39, 1920, 
the directors in charge of the white schools and 
directors in charge of the colored schools of music, 
drawing, physical culture, domestic science, domes- 
tie art, kindergartens, penmanship, and assistant 
supervisor of manual training shall each reeeive the 
salary of his class next above his present salary. 
Nore (by board of education).—Seven directors 
are inereasai in basic salary 3500 each. Seven as- 
sistant directors are given the title directors in charge 
of colored schools, which is more descriptive of the 
character of their work, and are increased in basic 
Salary $700 each. 
Assistant director of pel 
Provided, That the assistant director of primary 
instruction now in the service of the public schools, 
or hereafter to be appointed, shall be placed at the 
basic salary of $1,400 per annum, and shall be entitled 
to an increase of $50 per annum for 5 years 
Nore (by board of education).—It is proposed by 
Sine Sl aa PETEA Wc a 
e group with the superv i 8 it 
has been so requested previous! i these estim: 
Assistant directors of music, drawing, physical culture, 
domestic science, domestic art, kindergartens, an 
Provided, What the dseistant director of penmanship, 
rorided, That the tani p 
who shall he an instructor in the normal school and 
an assistant director in the grades, shall ba placed at 
a basic salary of $1,300 per annum and shall be enti- 
tled to an increase of $50 per annum for 5 years. 
Note (by board of education).—It is proposed by 
the board of education to include this under 
the title of directors in charge colored 
schools and assistant su isor of manual training 
with the group of directors, and it has been so re- 
quested previously in these estimates. 
Assistant supervisor of manual training 
Note (by board of education).—This officer is m- 
cluded in the group of directors as indicated in the 
note immediately preceding. 
Heads of departments in high and manual-training high 
schools in group B of class 6, 12, at $1,900 h... 
Heads of departments in high and manual-training high 


annum and shali be 


Ap 
priated, 1919. 


$1, 409. 00 


9,100.00 


schools in group C of elass 6, 14, at $2,800 ehen... eel 


Note (by board of educatfon).—An increas? of 
$16,409. A new group (group C) with a salary of $2,800 
is proposed for heads of ments. Twoadditional 


heads are 


2 

Provided, That teachers shall be promoted from 
group B of class 6 to group C of class 6 under the same 
condition hitherto provided for in promotion from 
group A, class 6, to group B, claz36. Teachers now in 
group B of class 6 are hereby placed in group C of 
class G. 

Note (by board of cducation).—An increase of 
$38,599. A new class (elass C) is pro for teachers 
promoted for superior work at a of ace per 

uested in 


annum. Seven additional are req 
this pin accordance with authority granted by 
existing legislation. 


Teachers of normal, high, and manual-training high 
schools promoted for superior work, group B of 
ee T That tench promot ed from group A to 

rovi ers promoted from group A to 
group B of class 6 shall be ats Dae macy of 
$2,300 per annum and shall be entitled to an increase 
of $100 per annum for 3 years. 
i'ròsidzd, That promotion from group A, class 6, to 
group B, class 6, shall be without examination from 
the group of teachers who have reached the maxi- 
mum of group A, class 6, upon the recommendation 
of the su tendent of schools, approved by the 
board of education. 
Note (by board ofeducation).—The establishment 
of a group B with a minimum salary of $2,300 is re- 


quested. 
Group A of class 6, including 7 princi of grade man- 
Ge pee —.— 5 00 each 70 0 3 
troup A ol e pals o c man- 
ual-training schools and 5 AE mirat to the director of 
primary instruction in the white schools, and the di- 
rector of primary instruction in the colored schools, 


c T 

Provided, That teachers of group A, class 6, includ- 
ing 7 principals of the grade training schools, 
and 5 assistants to the director of instruc- 


primary 
tion in the white schools arid the director of primary 
instruction in the colored schools now in the service 
ol the publie schools or hereafter to be appointed, 
shall be placed at a basic salary of $1,400 per annum, 
and be entitled to an increase of $100 per annum 


for 8 years. 

Provided That for the year ending June 30, 1920, 
teachers of group A, class 6, including 7 principals of 
grade manual-training schools, and 5 assistants to 
the director of primary instruction in the white 


may instruction............... 
ates, 


— eee 
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TEACIIERS—continued. 


For. 


schools, and the director of primary instruction in 
So shall each receive in his class the 
salary e his present salary. 

Provided, id vided, That an 66 from an- 
other position nthe ser rpe paa raaior er 
to the on grade manual training 
C 


transfer. 
Norx (by board of education). An increase of the 


basie of group A from $1,000 tọ $1,400 is re- 
quested. It posed to inc’ de in class 6, the 
tants to the director of instruction in 


Class 5, a idi including vocational and 
trade eachers of seventh and eighth 
grades, model — in grades below the seventh 


at $1 each, inclu teachers of the 
and i s, ree bom principals, 


ture, music, domestic science, di 
ied schools, and teachers not otherwise provided 
Nore (by board of education).—A basic salary of 
$1,200 per annum is requested 5 his 
— —̃ Itt genni tis 
` culture, jomestic 

science, and . art to the graded school: 
included in this class, This class is also opened to 
oo not otherwise provided for by promotion 


Class 3 S42 21 e $ ding teachers of third 

ass < u eachers 

and fourth grades and teachers not otherwise pro- 
Nore (by board of education).—A basie salary of 
$1,200 per annum is requested for the teachers of 


Class 2, 364, at $750 egg... 
Class 2, 379, at $1,200 each, including teachers of the 
first and second grades, and teachers not otherwise 
1 CCCVCVVCTCCCCTTCT—T—T—TbfbTb0Tçb0b0u0 
Norte (by board of education) .—A ö 
$1,200 per annum is requested for teachers 


Class 1, A ee 
Class 1, 5. at, $1,200 each, including kindergarten 
assistant teachers, and teachers not otherwise pro- 


Norte (by board of education).—A basic sal of 
$1,200 per annum is requested for the teachers of this 


Provided, That all teachers herein provided for 
shall be entitled to the full amount of any increased 
granted for the fiscal year 1919, regard- 

les of the —— herein made. 


of 5 increase herein 


Sealine hoe Bares 
In all, for teachers T 
Provided, That no ofsaid appropriation or 
4 bo used forthe payment 


opriated herein for teachers of 

te uring the fiscal 1919 shall be 

ease t basic or salaries for such 

classes, and 1 increases 

8 1 basic or 
SS ee cack or ae’ 


3 453,800.00 | necessary for the board of ed to be able to offer 


TEACTIBRS—continued. 


Ap Estimated, : A Í 
priated, 1919. | 1920 For. priated, 1919, nd | 


for such ae, and the peor Tates of longevity 
y for the said classes 9 apply to tho 
basic or init salaries appropriated herein: Provided, 
That for the year ending June 30, 1929, each of the 
U „ and clerks in said "classes shall 
roan placing in the class to which ass od, so that 
each teacher shall receive in addition to the basie 
salary herein 7 —— a eras em increase Which 
shall be the longevity increase which is next 
above that received June 30, 1919. 
The c ear of service for all teachers hereafter ap- 
pointed graded schools shall be probationary.. i 


VACATION SCHOOLS AND PLAYGROUNDS. 


For the proper care, instruction, and supervision of 
children in the vacation schools and playgrounds, and 
directors, supervisgrs, teachers, and janitors of vaca- 

og . $408,800.00 | tion schools and playgroun: ds may be directors, 
* supervisors, teachers, oor janitors of day schools 


Nore (by the board of education). An increase of 
$6,000 is requested to continue work already begun 
and to calsige the scope of the vacation schools. 


Librarians and clerks at minimum salaries, as 


follows 

10 librarians in hi gh and normal schools in class 5, at 
$340 each; 28 clerks in class 4, at $720 each; in all. 
10 librarians in high and normal schools in as 5, at 
$1,40) each; 38 clerks in class 4, at $1,209 each; in all.. 
Nore (oy board of edueation).-An inereas? of 
407, 250.00 . It is recommended to place the 10 librarians 
Ne Es eet hin ne in class 5, at $1,400 each. This recommendation is 
made because these employees perform services of the 


e increased demand for clesieal 3 ise 
to the extension ofthe Federal departments, makes it 


—.— salaries than those now at its command 
order to secure competent clerical assistance. the 
67, 500.00 fact that the board of education transacts a great 
se ente volume of business with a small clerical fores makes 
it e that the individuals employed shall be 
efficient. 


ee reece ape 114, 000.00 


LONGEVITY PAY. 


teachers, clerks, 
librarians, to be paid in strict G p des 
the ions of the act entitled “An act to fix and 
1, 728, 950.00 | 2,958,700. 00 othe oh salaries of teachers, school officers, and 
7 


Foro erly pay y fe tor director did Bare 


the 
115 (who shal be 5 A oS ig Central 
8 © manual training 
directors of 


elion inthe w , and director of pri- 


i nag lap poe lhe wien Epea wr ye 
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For. 


Api 
pi 1919. 


Columbia,” approved June 20, 1906, as amended by 
the acts 1 May 26, 1008, May 18, 1910, and 
June 26, 1912, 

Nore(by board ofeduication).—An increase of $100,- 


Estimated, Expended, 
1920. 1918. 


Longevity payments dn, 000.00 67, 868. 79 


ALLOWANCE TO PRINCIPALS, 


For allowance to principals of grade-school buildings for 
services rendered as such, in addition to their grade 
salary, to be paid in strict conformity with the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “An act to fix and regulate 
the salaries of teachors, school officers, and other em- 

of the board of education of the District of Co- 
bia,” approved June 20, 1906 


NIGHT schools. 


For teachers and janitors of night schools, including 
teachers of industrial, commercial, and trade instruc- 
tion, and teachers and janitors of night schools may 
also be teachers and janitors of day schools 

Nore (by board of education).—An increase of $10,- 
2 is one for the extension of this most valua- 
wor 


$40,000.00 | 2850, 000. 00 


Estimated, | Expended, 
190. | tots. 


Salaries teachers and janitors..| $50,000.00 | $47, 660.01 


LINGO INSET UOT, ß. 

Notre (by board of education).—An increase of 
$3,000 is requested owing to the extension of the work 
and the increased cost of materials. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I am not opposed to liberal 
pay for any public servant, least of all for the school-teachers; 
but in behalf of the committee I must submit that we have al- 
ready made as liberal increases as we felt the condition of the 
Treasury justified. 

Mr. PENROSE. Why does the Senator stop at the school- 
teachers? 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will bear with me a moment, 
I will state that I think the salaries of the teachers are at least 
commensurate with the other salaries in all other departments of 
the Government. Last year we increased the salaries in the 
lower grades; in class 3 from $650 to $750; in class 2 from $600 
to $750; in class 1 from $550 to $750 each, a total increase for 
936 teachers of $124,000. Besides that we gave them $120 a 
year flat increase. Then we have increased this year the fig- 
ures still further so that these three lower classes are increased 
up to $800 from $750. 

Mr. CURTIS. No. 


Mr, HARDWICK. I am mistaken. 

Mr. CURTIS. There has been no increase. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But we gave $240 increase last year to 
each one of these, and that is the same rate of increase we have 
given Government employees in every bureau and every division. 
Two hundred and forty dollars is the basis established, and I 
understand that exactly the same rule is applied to all other- 
departments of the Government. Besides that, these teachers 
share in the longevity fund with a maximum of $125 a year, 
which costs the District government in round numbers $500,000 
a year. 

I concede that the teachers of the District—in fact, the teach- 
ers of the United States—are not paid in comparison with other 
professions and vocations what they ought to be paid, but the 
District teachers, I believe, are better paid than the school- 
teachers of any other city of its size in the country. We feel 
like we have provided for them as liberally as the conditions 
of our finances would permit. 

Personally I am in sympathy with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania or any other Senator who thinks that these teachers 
ought to have more liberal pay; but we also must remember 
there is some obligation we owe to the Treasury, and it will 
not do to dispose of those obligations by saying we have been 
liberal even to the point of lavishment in other matters, and 
therefore we ought to be a little more liberal in this matter. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to ask him whether the 
teachers are not underpaid to an extent more than any other 
class of Government employees? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will answer the Senator in two ways. 
I think all over this country very few teachers, taken as a rule, 
get as much as bricklayers and carpenters throughout the United 
States. I am not speaking of the pay in the District of Colum- 
bia. I believe that if the Senator will compare what the teachers 
receive in the District of Columbia with what they receive in 
Philadelphia, for instance, or Pittsburgh, he will find that they. 
are liberally paid. 

Mr. PENROSE. I stated when I rose that my attention was 
originally called to this matter by the efforts being made in 
Pennsylvania to raise the salaries of school-teachers, throwing 
an additional burden on the State of many millions of dollars. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think there is merit in the Senator's 
proposition. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that there is a shortage of over 100,000 school-teachers in the 
United States because of the low salaries paid? 

Mr. HARDWICK. And a less shortage in the District than 
almost anywhere else. 

Mr. CURTIS. They are a good many short in the District. 

Mr. HARDWICK, No; I think the District schools are pretty 
well supplied. 

Mr. CURTIS. The superintendent of schools stated to the 
committee that a great many teachers have left the service here 
during the last year and others would have left but for the fact 
that they had families here that they were helping to support. 
Some of the teachers who are getting $750 with $240 added and 
with $125 for longevity have been teaching for 20 years or more. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania or the Senator from Kansas, either one, if they have esti- 
mated how much additional expense it would entail on the 
Government? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not care how much it costs. 

Mr. HARDWICK. We ought at least to know that. 

Mr. PENROSE. In an act of justice like this the cost is a 
minor matter. I should like to read, if the Senator will pérmit 
me, a statement from the Commissioner of Education, Mr, 
Claxton. He says: 


å creased 
9 80 per cent, the salaries of teachers have increased only 
a 
` Many of the better teachers are 3 the schools, and their places 
men and women of less native ability, less education and 
culture, and less training and experience, 

Many of the places are not filled at all. As an inevitable result, the 
character of the schools is being lowered just at a time when it ought 
to be raid to a much higher standard. The only remedy is larger pay 
for teachers, 


Mr. HARDWICK. Iam in thorough sympathy with the propo- 
sition, but I am trying to draw a distinction. While that is true 
about the country as a whole it is less true about teachers of the 
District than almost anywhere else. The teachers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are getting exactly the same increase that 
we are giving other employees of the Government, 


Se set 
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_ Mr. PENROSE. The Senator asked me how much this would 
cost. I discover that I have a memorandum here. It would 
cost less than $400,000. We squander that amount on some 
ridiculous project in a few seconds here almost any morning. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am afraid the Senator is all too correct 
about that, but that is hardly a justification for other expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is a redeeming feature. 

Mr. POMERENE. I hope the Senator having charge of the 
bill will withdraw his objection to the amendment. The com- 
pensation of those who are doing common labor on the streets 
and elsewhere in various sections of the country is higher for 
what they co than the pay of the teachers in our public schools. 
There is not anyone who comes nearer to the child than the 
teacher save perhaps the mother, and it often happens that 
the teachers are the only mothers some of the children have, 
and I think—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me just a 
moment, so that the Senator may not misunderstand this mat- 
ter, of course the Senator knows we have already increased 
these salaries just as much ds any other employees. 

Mr. POMERENE. I understood that, and I am not finding 
any fault with the committee on account of that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. We have not felt authorized to go beyond 
that. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think you are authorized to go beyond 
that. I have such a very high regard for the work the teachers 
are doing and the influence they have on the children of the 
several communities, I think we ought to make these salaries 
so large as to make it attractive to the best young women and 
young men we have in the country. I am in entire accord 
with the amendment which the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
proposed and I hope it will be accepted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to make a suggestion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As a member of the committee 
and as a member of the subcommittee that had charge of this 
bill, in view of what has been said in reference to the action 
of the committee heretofore I do not think it is out of place 
for me to say that the subcommittee was divided three to two in 
reference to a proposition along this line, the two being for 
the raise and three being against it. I hope the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania will be agreed to. I 
think the teachers ought to have more. It is true we may be 
raising the pay of these teachers a little more than we have 
raised others, but the trouble is their compensation has been 
much lower than that of other employees in the District of 
Columbia, and this is bringing them more upon a parity with 
the other employees, though it will not bring them to a parity 
with other employees. 

I hope that the amendment will be accepted. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator from Georgia permit me 
on that point? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. These boys, who are so useful to us in our 
labors, under the present legislative appropriation bill, if the 
Senate is in continuous session, will receive $1,140 a year, 
more than many of these deserving teachers. All of us have 
had our attention called to cases where pupils out of school 
during the war began to earn much larger salaries than the 
teachers were receiving who taught them. Yet it seems to me 
to be a most commendable feature of the situation that the 
most of these men and women have stuck to their post not- 
withstanding the temptation of larger salaries in the work of 
the War Department and other departments. They have con- 
tinued in their profession of teaching and were not induced 
by larger salaries to abandon their post of duty. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is very little hope held 
out to teachers in the way of advancement here. There was 
one teacher who appeared before the committee and made one 
of the most intelligent statements which was presented to the 
committee. She has been in the service for 18 years, and she 
gets $1,000 and can not get any more as long as she stays in 
that class of work. 

I think the provision with reference to school-teachers ought 
to be changed, and while it is too much to hope, the District of 
Columbia really ought to be a model and furnish an incentive 
to the other sections of the country by paying this class of 
employees what their services are reasonably worth. In my 
judgment there is no class of employment that deserves better 
compensation than the school-teachers of the country. 

- Mr. FLETCHER. May I suggest to the Senator that those 
who train the mind and character of the youth of the country 
surely ought to get somewhere near approaching the salary 
paid to the dog catcher in the District of Columbia? 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not want to take any fur- 
ther time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not feel like accepting the amend- 
ment in behalf of the committee, especially as my associates 
who voted with me are not present. In their absence I do not 
feel authorized to accept it. In justification of the action of 
the committee I want to say that this is exactly the same 
increase in the District of Columbia that we gave every other 
employee of the Government, and while teachers as a rule in 
this country are very much underpaid, personally I believe as 
a rule in the District of Columbia they are much better paid 
than they are in most other places. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator will permit me, from 
the hearings before the Senate subcommittee—— 

— ye What year? 

r. TTE. This A 2 
W AA. year, page 127, I find a list of 
Mr. HARDWICK. Filed by the superintendent? ; 
Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Filed by the superintendent, Mr. 
Thurston. I find that the elementary minimum salary in 
ee ne 405 ao takes no account, of course, f. 
. HAR A 0; not 7 r 

$240 bonus. of the longevity pay or of the 
r. FOLLETTE. There i y 

0e tha s longevity pay in many of the 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not know. 
ae LA FOLLETTE. But it takes no account of the $120 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not the $240 carried in this bill, which is 
$240 above the basic salary referred to by the Senator, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Nor does it take into account all the 
probable increases that have been made due to the same condi- 
tions in the other cities with which comparisons were instituted. 
I merely wanted to call attention 

Mr. HARDWICK. Iam familiar with the statement. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wanted to call the attention of other 
Senators to it if the Senaté will give me the time to do it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have no objection. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The elementary minimum salary in 
Washington is $750; in Cleveland, Ohio, $920; in Jersey City, 
N. J., $900; in Berkeley, Cal., $900; Butte, Mont., $1,000. I had 
occasion just a day or two ago to note the salaries paid in 1916 
to the men who swept the streets in New York City. Their 
salaries were raised that year to $880, that being more than the 
minimum salary which we pay to the teachers here. I hope the 
Senator will accept the amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am not going to argue it any further. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I wish to ask the Senator a 
question, 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Is the $240 provided for as a 
bonus to be added to the salaries as they appear here? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The $240 is to be added to the figures here, 
which would make the salaries here much more liberal than they 
appear on a casual investigation. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will not the Senator accept the amendment 
and let it go to conference? 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right; I will do that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I offer the following amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 21, after line 15, insert: 

Damages and payment for ground on account of condemnation pro- 
ceedings: To pay Thomas W. and Alice M, Keller for ground taken 
and damages on account of condemnation proceedings In square No, 
2838 in the city of Washington, $3,820, 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senate has passed on this item a 
good many times, always favorably, and therefore I am author- 
ized to accept it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I offer the following amendment. 

The Secretary. After line 2, page 76, the item reads: 

For emergency, care, and treatment of and free dispensary service to 


indigent patients under a contract or agreement to be made with 
— — Ispensary and Casualty Hospital by the Board of Charities, 


The Senator from New Jersey moves to strike out “ $25,000” 
and insert “ $40,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I offer a further amendment, 

The Secretary. On page 75, beginning in line 18, the clause 
reads: 

For care and treatment of indigent patients, under a contract to be 
made with Providence Hospital by the Board of Charities, $19,000. 

In line 20 the Senator from New Jersey moves to strike out 
$19,000” and insert “$30,000.” : 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
ment. 

The Secrerary. On page 75, line 23, strike out “$19,000” 
and insert “ $30,000,” so as to read: 


For care and treatment of indigent patients under a contract to be 
430.600 with Garfield Memorial Hospital by the Board of Charities, 


I also offer the following amend- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have an amendment to offer. I offer the 
following amendment relating to the two-platoon system in the 
fire department. 

The Secretary. On page 55, after line 17, insert: 

Provided, That from and after the passage of this act the officers 
and members of the fire department of the District of Columbia shall 
be divided into two bedies, or platoons, by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, which shall be designated as a day force and a 
night force. The said day force and night force shall alternate on tours 
of duty once or more every two weeks. 

That one force shall be at liberty at all times except as otherwise 
provided in seetion 4 of this act. 

That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are directed to 
appoint a sufficient number of men and officers in addition to the exist- 
ing force to carry out the objects of this act. 

That in case of serious conflagration or other great emergency to 
protect public safety, the chief engineer or other officers having charge 
of such fire-fightin force shall have full authority to summon and keep 
on duty any or members of such fire-fighting force while such con- 
dition continues. 

That, except as herein provided, the provisions of this act shall not 
act as a repeal of any act or acts, or part or s of any act or acts, 
and not annul, modify, or affect any city ordinance, or part or 
parts thereof, relating to the salaries, annual leave, or vacation, sick 
or disability leave of absence of the officers and members of the fire- 
fighting force of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. HARDWICK. I make a point of order against the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. STERLING. On page 3, line 1, I move to strike out the 
figures “$1,200” and insert in lieu thereof “ $1,800,” so as fo 
read: 

Storekeeper, $1,800. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I make the point of order against the 
amendment, It is not estimated for. 

Mr. STERLING. I think the Senator from Georgia is mis- 
taken in that respect. It is estimated for. The estimate is not 
as high as the amendment, but still the estimate is higher than 
the amount provided in the bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I make a point of order on the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is the estimate? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The estimate is $1,500 and the amend- 
ment $1,800. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. STERLING. I wish to offer another amendment. In 
line 1, page 3, after the word “ storekeeper,” I move to strike 
out “$1,200” and insert in lien thereof “ $1,500.” 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New York will be stated. : 

The Secretary. On page 101, after line 11, it is proposed to 
insert: 


That for the purpose of exami into the rA of the adoption 


of a zone system for the construction of buil in the District of 
Columbia a commission, to be composed of three citizens of the District 
of Columbia to be selected by the President of the United States, the 
ocer in charge of public buildings and grounds of the District of 
Columbia, and the En r Commissioner of the District of Columbia 
be, and is hereby, authorized and constituted; and there is hereby ap- 
ropriated, payable one-half from the revenues of the District of 
‘olumbia ead one-half out of any money in the United States Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the said examination and for the employment of all necessary 
rsonal services in connection therewith, which said sum is to be dis- 
Enea on vouchers approved by the commission; Ra the officer in 
charge of public buildings and grounds, who shall be the 
act as the executive of said commission ; and d 
report the result of its work, together with its recommendations, to 
Mc eee at its next session at as early a date as 
That a commission advisory, to be composed of three Members of 
the Senate to be selected by the President of the Senate and three 
Members of the House of Representatives to be selected by the Speaker 
of the House, is hereby authorized and constituted to counsel and ad- 
vise the commission constituted by section 1 hereof, at the request of 
said commission. 


Mr. HARDWICK. I make the point of order on the amend- 
ment. , 
Mr. CALDER. I hope 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 
Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I think, perhaps, the acting 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations labored under a 
misapprehension as to the character of my amendment in regard 
to the platoon system. I understand that that system is in force 
now, and it is simply desired that the matter shall be regulated 


by law. The amendment does not propose to increase the appro- 
priation bill one penny. I was going to appeal to the Senator's 
better instincts at this late hour of the evening to allow the 
matter to go to conference. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me suggest to the Senator 
in charge of the bill that my recollection is that we had a law 
passed only a year or two ago providing for this system, but 
leaving it to the discretion of the District Commissioners. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But this amendment will change the law, 
and is, therefore, subject to the point of order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know that; but we have ap- 
propriated every dollar of the money that will be required for 
this purpose. The only difference, as I understand, between 
this amendment and the law is that the amendment makes it 
obligatory upon the Commissioners of the District to carry out 
the double platoon system, while the present law leaves it dis- 
cretionary, and yet we appropriate the money which would 
enable it to be carried out. 

Mr. PENROSE. They have enough men for this purpose, 
and 8 is the system in every first-class fire department in the 
country. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have no doubt this is a good proposi- 
tion and has all the merits for which the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania contends, and will be certain and easy of adoption; 
I know very little about the amendment, and, personally, I 
should like to oblige the Senator; but, acting on behalf of the 
committee, I must insist upon the point of order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to cor- 
rect the statement I made a moment ago. I have since been in- 
formed that the matter to which I referred has not actually 
been enacted into law. The House of Representatives, however, 
has passed a provision which made it mandatory on the com- 
missioners to provide for the double-platoon system, while the 
Senate has provided that it be made discretionary. The mat- 
ter has now been in conference for several months, It has 
m yet, however, become a law. I was mistaken in reference 

o that. 

Mr. President, I think it is due that I should say to the con- 
ferees with reference to the school-teachers’ amendment, which 
was adopted, in view of my support of that amendment—and I 
know other Senators feel the same way, and they are very 
earnest about the matter—that I hope the conferees will stren- 
uously insist upon the amendment. 3 

Mr. HARDWICK. The conferees will do their very best 
about each one of these matters. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The matter will be considered 
when it comes in from the conference. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I ask unanimous consent that the Secre- 
tary have authority to correct the totals in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. HARDWICK. I move that the Serate request a confer- 
ence with the House on the bill and amendments, and the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Harpwick, Mr. Suara of Arizona, and Mr. Curris con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House further insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 2812) to encourage and promote 
the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, and sodium on the public 
domain, agrees to the further conference asked for by the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Ferris, Mr. TaxTOR of Colorado, Mr. Raker, 
Mr. La FoLLETTE, and Mr. Six Nor managers at the further con- 
ference on the part of the House. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the conference report on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 13308) making appropriations for the 
service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1920, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I desire to make a very short statement 
with reference to the conference report. The conferees have re- 
ported the Post Office bill back to the Senate substantially as 
it was passed by the Senate, with one exception: The Senate 
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inserted in the bill during its pendency in the Senate a pro- 
vision that the Postmaster General might in his discretion 
contract for certain tube service in the city of New York, and 
added a provision that he should not remove the machinery 
of the tube company, that is, the heavy machinery, such as 
boilers, engines, and compressors that were in the basement 
of the building. I thought this a very reasonable provision, 
and the Senate conferees insisted upon it as long as it appeared 
that there was a possibility of getting an agreement. 

I am sorry that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] 
is not present. He has no objection whatever to the report, but 
he did desire to make a brief statement to the Senate with 
reference to the provision to which I have alluded. As I have 
already stated, the bill otherwise is substantially as it passed 
the Senate without any changes, except in very minor matters, 
such as correcting the phraseology of the bill. That is all I 
care to say now about the report and I hope the Senate will 
adopt it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Alabama if he will not allow this report to go over 
as the unfinished business? I will assure the Senator that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] has no desire to 
speak at length upon the report; but, as the Senator from 
Alabama has stated—and I know it to be a fact—the Senator 
from Massachusetts desires to make a statement upon this 
report touching the pneumatic-tube question, 

Mr. LODGE. My colleague has just telephoned me that he 
is coming right over from his office. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I am very glad to hear the Senator from 
Massachusetts will be here. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Alabama will remember 
that I promised him I would try to get in touch with the 
Senator from Massachusetts after he left the Chamber. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am sorry that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is not present, but I understand he will be here in a 
moment. 

PATENTS AND PATENT RIGHTS. 


Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, while the Senator from Alabama 
is waiting, may I ask him for a moment's time in order that I 
may ask unanimous consent fo report a bill and have it consid- 
ered? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have no objection. 

Mr. KIRBY, From the Committee on Patents I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (S. 5265) authorizing the 
Federal Trade Commission to accept and administer for the 
benefit of the public and the encouragement of industry, inven- 
tions, patents, and patent rights, and for other purposes, I 
should like to have the bill considered ‘at this time. I do not 
think there will be any opposition to it. 

This is the purpose of the bill: Certain persons in the dif- 
ferent departments of the Government have made inventions 
or have perfected inventions while they were at work for the 
Government. Nobody is authorized to administer such patents 
or really to take out the patents. Under this bill, as proposed, 
the Federal Trade Commission can take out such patents, which 
are voluntarily transferred by the inventor—there is no compul- 
sion about it—to the Federal Trade Commission, and can ad- 
minister them, if it seems to be for the public good, and give the 
inventor whatever seems to be right or such amount as may be 
agreed upon with him for his invention. It is entirely a volun- 
tary arrangement. 

The Federal Trade Commission is mentioned because under 
the administration of the patent law as affecting the rights of 
aliens it has developed that a great many things have been 
administered to advantage by the Federal Trade Commission. 
They have an organization in that commission under which they 
ean handle this matter satisfactorily. The Commissioner of 
Patents thinks it is all right; the Bureau of Standards thinks it 
is the proper thing to do; the Secretary of the Interior has 
recommended the bill; and the Committee on Patents have 
recommended it. I therefore ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. The bill applies, as I understand the Senator, 
to patents and inventions made during the war for war 
ru ? 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes; by persons in the departments. It will 
also apply to other patents. The bill is not limited to patents 
growing out of the war, although that is the chief purpose 
of it. 

Mr. LODGE. Does it apply to patents of all kinds? 

Mr. KIRBY. It could apply to outside patents. 


Mr. SMOOT. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. I suggest that the bill be read. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection having been made, there 
a no e in having the bill read. The bill will go to the. 

endar, 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13308) making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to suggest 
to the Senator from Alabama that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WEEKs] made known his desire that if the confer- 
ence report came up he wanted to have a little time to make a 
statement in regard to it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understand he is coming right over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. I was absent for a 
few moments and was not aware of that fact. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think perhaps it is well for me to state 
that the Post Office appropriation bill as it came over from the 
House contained provisions making certain advances in salaries 
and reclassifications permanent. The conferees struck out the 
permanent feature of that provision and made the advances 
temporary. That is about the only change that has been made 
in the bill in addition to those to which I have already called 
attention. 

Mr. WEEKS entered the Chamber. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have an appropriation bill. 
ready for consideration, and I ask the Senator if he will not 
allow me to make that the unfinished business, and then when 
the Senator from Massachusetts returns to the Chamber I will 
move to lay it aside in order that the Senator from Alabama 
may take up the conference report on the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr. WEEKS obtained the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. Will my colleague yield to me for a moment 
before he proceeds? 

Mr. WEEKS. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has been absent from the Chamber 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Massachusetts is right be- 
hind the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; he has just comein. I understood that 
there was a tacit agreement that when the Senate passed the 
District bill we would adjourn. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not know anything about a tacit agree- 
ment. A 

Mr. PENROSE. I was assured by some gentleman in au- 
thority to that effect. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not an authority at all, but 

Mr. PENROSE. Apparently not. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator says “ apparently not.” I do not 
know who is in authority, but I do know that I am one who 
voted in a Democratic caucus—not a conference, but a caucus— 
to hold night sessions and stay here to make up a quorum, and 
tacit agreements are not sufficiently. binding on me to overcome 
my sense of obligation to that agreement. We may not be able 
to get a quorum, but we have only seven days remaining of the 
session, and I think some of us ought to try to do a little 
business. 

Mr, PENROSE. I am sorry the Senator from Colorado has 
introduced partisanship at the close of a harmonious session, 
during which we have been treating these public questions ac- 
cording to the high standards of patriotism. 

Mr. THOMAS. I know the Senator has—he always does— 
but I am incapable, perhaps, of that. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am surprised to know that we have to in- 
voke a Democratic caucus to spur on our deliberations, partic- 
ularly before the arrival of the President in Washington. It 
seems to me ordinary courtesy would have required that the 
caucus should have been postponed until conference could be 
had with him. 

There is no quorum here, certainly; a number of Senators on 
this side of the Chamber were told that we would adjourn; 
some of them have gone; and now to compel the Senator from 
Massachusetts—he can speak for himself, but I wish to hear 
him, and I can not remain—to speak at this late hour is cruelty, 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not wish to inflict any cruelty upon 
either men or animals. 

Mr. PENROSE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FLETCHER in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
gwered to their names: 


Bankhead Jones, Wash. New Smith, S. C. 
Calder Kendrick Nugent Smoot 
Chamberlain Kenyon Overman Spencer 

Fletcher g Owen Sutherland 
France 2 Page Swanson 

Bay La Follette Pomerene Thomas 
Hardwick Lewis : Sheppard Wadsworth 
Henderson Martin, Va. Simmons Weeks 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 


Maryland IMr. Smrra], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SMITH], 
and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman] are detained 
by illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 45 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, February 
25, 1919, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, February 24, 1919. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord God, our Heavenly Father, without whom nothing is 
strong, nothing holy, increase our faith and confidence in Thee, 
that Thou being our ruler and guide we may fulfill all the duties 
and obligations of the hour to the best of our knowledge and 
Ability; and Thine be the praise, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
‘Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, February 22, 
1919, and the Journal of the proceedings of Sunday, February 23, 
1919, were read and approved. 

t AMENDING FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 
Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to file a conference re- 
port on the bill S. 5236, an act amending sections 7, 10, and 11 
of the Federal reserve act, and section 5172 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, to be printed under the rule. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 13366) permitting any person who served in the United 
States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps in the present war to 
retain his uniform and personal equipment and to wear the 
same under certain conditions. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
joint resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 222. Joint resolution extending until July 1, 1920, 
the effective date of section 10 of the act entitled “An act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and mo- 

“nopolies, and for other purposes,“ approved October 15, 1914. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 

amendment the bill (H. R. 13306) to authorize the payment of 

allotments out of the pay of enlisted men in certain cases in 

which these payments have been discontinued, in which the con- 

currence of the House of Representatives was requested. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred 
to its appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 222. Joint resolution extending until July 1, 1920, 
the effective date of section 10 of the act entitled “An act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and mo- 
nopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

j RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report on 
the river and harbor bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

II. R. 13462. An act making appropriations for the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I may ask unanimous consent to 
Tong it this afternoon, if it meets with the approval of the 

Guse. 

The SPEAKER. But there are two or three other conference 
reports that have now been printed under the rule, 


LVI— 263 


FIXING TIME FOR HOLDING COURT IN AMARILLO DIVISION, TEX. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 15675) to fix the time 
for holding court in the Amarillo division of the northern dis- 
trict of Texas. i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to consider the bill H. R. 15675. 

Mr. JONES. And I also ask, Mr. Speaker, unanimous con- 
sent that the bill S. 5627, a similar bill, be considered in lieu 
of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the Senate bill be considered in lieu of the House bill. 

Mr. MANN. Let the Senate bill be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 5627) to fix the time of holding court in the Amarillo division 
of the northern district of Texas. 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter the terms of the district court of 
the United States in the Amarillo division of the northern distriet of 
Texas shall be held at Amarillo, Tex., on the third Monday in April 
and the second Monday in September of each year. i 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 3 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the Senate bill being 
substituted for the House bilt? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The bill H. R. 15675 was laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Joxxks, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


PAYMENT OF DISCONTINUED ALLOTMENT OF SOLDIERS. 8 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the House bill 
providing for the payment of allotments to soldiers where allot- 
ments are to be continued was unanimously reported by the 
committee, unanimously passed the House, unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Military Affairs in the Senate, 
unanimously passed the Senate, has come over here this morn- 
ing with one or two immaterial amendments, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that we take it up this morning, unanimously 
agree to the amendments, and unanimously pass it. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman frem Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to take the bill H. R. 13306 from the Speaker's 
table and agree to the Senate amendments. The Clerk will 
report the Senate amendments, 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, what is the mean- 
ing of the first amendment? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I thought it was corrected at 
the time, but the House bill misspelied the word “ rescision,” 
and the Senate spells it properly, “ rescision.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the Senate amendments were agreed to 
was laid on the table. 


DAM ACROSS SAVANNAH RIVER. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for tha 
present consideration of the bill I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 18894) to extend the time for the completion of the dam 
across the Savannah River by 8 granted to Twin City Power 
Co. by an act approved February „ 1908, as amended by act 
approved March 1, 1916. 

Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
for the extension of the time allowed to the Twin City Power Co. to 
construct its dam across the Savannah River authorized by an act of 
February 29, 1908, as amended by act approved March 1, 1916, until 
three years from the date fixed in the amending act for its completion, 
to wit, February 28, 1922. 

Sec. 2. That the right to amend, alter, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. f 


The Clerk read the following committee amendments: 


Section 1, line 4, after the word “ tension“ insert the words to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1922.” ; 
Section 1, line 5, after the word “ construct,” strike out the words 
“its dam and insert in lieu thereof the word “ dams.” 
Section 1, line 7, after the word“ by,” change the word “act” to the 
word “acts.” : 
1 be re 7, after the word “approved,” insert the words June 
and.” 
3 Section 1, line 8, after the word “sixteen,” strike out remainder of 
said line and also line 9, up to the word“ February.” 


Amend the title to read as follows: “A bill to extend the time 
for the completion of the dam across the Sayannah River by 
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authority granted to Twin City Power Co, by an act approved 
February 29, 1908, as amended by acts approved June 3, 1912, 
and March 1, 1916.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and rend a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

On motion of Mr. Vinson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

HOSPITAL FACILITIES FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill H. R. 13026 be taken from the Speaker's table, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and agree to the conference 
asked for by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title, as follows: 

H. R. 13026. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury t 


provide hospital and sanatorium facilities for discharged, sick, disabled 
soldiers, ors, and marines. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


Mr. CANNON. For the present, Mr. Speaker, I object. 
SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 16104. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 16104. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 16104, with Mr. Garner in the 


chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 16104, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 16104) making 8 fov sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for 
other purposes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ee rehabilitation: For an additional amount for carrying out 

rovisions of the act entitled “An act to for the vocational 
Ange n and return to civil employment of disabled persons dis- 
from the military or naval forces of the United — evo sat 


cours purposes," app proved June 27, 1918, including perso: 

in the istrict of Columbia and elsewhere, A gee and ‘and binding to to ibe 
done at the Government Printing Office, 

and perlodicals, $1,500,000, which shall te tr aaaiiion te the wom of 
$2,000,000 appro riated in the said act: Provided, ‘That no person 
shall be employed hereunder at a rate of compensation in excess of 
$5,000 annum, not more than 20 persons shall be employed at 


r 
annum, no 
e S taln ae str Per annum, and, not 
$2,500 to §3, inclusive, per annum. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
amend—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts re- 
serves a point of order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. Of course, this is necessarily a great increase 
in the appropriation. It is in addition to the $2,000,000 appro- 
priation made in June, 1918. But what about this transfer of 
funds the other day by act passed through the House? Is this 
in addition to that? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It is in addition to that. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the gentleman state how much that will 
place at the disposal of the board? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can. If $2,000,000 is 
appropriated, as contemplated by my amendment, they will have 
$3,750,000. If it remains as the bill now stands, it will amount 
to about $3,000,000. They estimate that by July 1 they will 
spend $1,500,000 of their balance of $1,750,000. I do not believe 
that they will do it, and they should not do it. and I intend to 
make a statement in reference to the amet ment which I have 
offered whenever the gentleman has argued the point of order. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BYRNES ef South Carolina. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts what his point of order is. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to 


The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
state his point of order? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I do not know that this appropriation 
here is authorized by the act of June 27, 1918. That act was 
to provide vocational rehabilitation, and so forth, and carried 
an appropriation; but, pending the point of order, I want to 
ask the gentleman if this will not giye this board practically 
$3,750,000 at their disposal to spend during the next fiscal year? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It authorizes this. They 
had $2,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If this is given it will mean 
they will have a total of $3,750,000. If the amendment which 
I offered is accepted by the committee, it would mean that for 
this purpose they would have a total amount of $3,750,000. 

Mr. WALSH. But, if the gentleman will recall, we passed a 
bill here the other day transferring to this board some funds. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I see the purpose of the gen- 
tleman’s question. We did not add to the total amount available 
for this purpose. When the act was passed originally it segre- 
gated these funds. It provided, for inStance, that a certain fund 
was available for the payment of tuition. When the board 
started to place boys in the schools of the country it placed them 
in State institutions, the mechanical colleges, and high schools; 
and, to the credit of those State institutions, they told the board 
they regarded those boys as their own boys and would not ac- 
cept from the Federal Government any tuition. As a result, 
that fund was unexpended. In their administration expenses 
they have had a deficit. 

They asked the Appropriations Committee to make available 
for expenditure immediately as a lump sum all of their unex- 
pended funds, and while the committee was considering that 
estimate the House passed about 10 days or a week ago a Sen- 
ate bill which gave to them that which they asked of the Appro- 
priations Committee—the right to spend as a lump sum their 
unexpended funds, So to-day they have available as a lump 
sum $1,750,000, or that was the figure available at the time the 
board was before the committee. Then their estimate is that 
they will spend of that $1,750,000 $1,500,000 up to July 1. I 
disagree with them and do not think they can expend it unless 
they continue to expend money as unwisely as they have in the 
payment of high salaries to the men at the top of that organi- 
zation. But even taking that into consideration, it is un- 
doubtedly true that they will need a greater part of that. My 
own estimate is that they will expend $1,250,000 or $1,000,000, 
which will leave them a surplus to carry on to next year. That 
surplus, in addition to the fund provided, can care for this 
work during the next fiscal year. Their estimate is that the 
peak of their load—which is a phrase the gentleman is familiar 
with in recent days, “allocation” and “ peak of the load” we 
have been introduced to—the peak of their load will be taken 
care of about October or November. In view of the expenditures 
made by this organization for salaries from $2,400 to $10,000, 
the director receiving a salary of $10,000, one $7,000 salary, one 
$5,000 salary, 20 salaries at $4,000, 28 salaries at $3,500, 2 at 
$3,400, 29 at $3,000, 62 at over $3,000, 49 from $2,400 to $3,000, 
inclusive, making n total of 111 between $2,400 and $10,000—— - 

Mr, WALSH, And a noticeable scarcity of dollar-a-year men? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It makes an inexcusable 
and indefensible expenditure for salaries at the top of an 
organization. 

Mr.. WALSH. Now, is it the intention of this prov iso to 
get those salaries dow n? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
proviso as the only hope 

Mr. WALSH. The proviso does not apply to the $2,000,000 
asap eee They will again pay these high salaries out of 

the $2,000,000 already appropriated. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; out of the $2,000,000 
which is carried by the bill introduced by Mr. BANKHEAD. 
This will only apply to the appropriations carried in this bill 
for the next fiscal year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I offer an amendment to 
strike out the figures “ $1,500,000” on line 16 and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $2,000,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

, The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Byrxes of South Carolina : Page 38, line 
16, strike out “$1,500, 000 and insert “ $2,000,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 


This. committee offers this 
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Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment by 
striking out the figures “ $2,000,000" carried by that amend- 
ment and inserting “ $3,500,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment by striking out $2,000,000" and inserting in 
lien thereof “ $3,500,000." 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard on that 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, Chairman, this is a matter that is of 
considerable importance, and I do not think it is a subject that 
can be covered in five minutes, and therefore I ask the generous 
permission of the House to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I confess when I secured a copy of the pending sundry 
civil bill I was very much astounded and disappointed to see 
the enormous reduction that had been recommended by the 
committee from the estimates made up and submitted to the 
committee upon the hearings by the director and other officials 
of this board for the rehabilitation of disabled soldiers. 

The committee will recall when this origina! bill was passed, 
as explained here a few days ago in the argument as to coa- 
lescing of the funds carried in the original act, it was almost im- 
possible to make an intelligent estimate of the items to be ex- 
pended the first year. Although $2,000,000 was appropriated it 
was not known definitely what those items were to be spent for. 
I am sorry the members of the committee have not had an op- 
portunity to examine the hearings held before the Committee 
en Appropriations on this proposition. They are very full and 
complete, and although, if you examine these hearings you will 
find, it seems to ine, an antagonistic sentiment in that commit- 
tee against the board on these appropriations, nevertheless every 
item of the estimates covered by Dr. Prosser, the director of the 
board, as found on page 1252, for the necessities of the board 
for the fiscal year 1919-20 are thoroughly, and, it seems to me, 
completely explained on the basis of conservative estimates. It 
will be remembered, gentlemen of the committee, that by the 
yery nature of the case, for the first few months of the operation 
of this law a large amount of the energies of the board and a 
large amount of the appropriations necessarily had to be used for 
the purpose of promoting an organization and getting the 
benefits of the bill placed into the machinery of operation. The 
board was deprived of an opportunity of coming in contact with 
all of the disabled soldiers who have been discharged from the 
hospitals. 

The chairman of the committee, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Byrnes], stated that it was estimated that prac- 
tically all of the original appropriation of $2,000,000 would be 
expended by the ist of July, and that is undoubtedly true. I 
do not doubt that, on account of the number of disabled sol- 
diers who are being put into actual training under the pro- 
visions of this bill, it will all be expended. So that if the com- 
mittee’s recommendation is adopted, the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from South Carolina will only provide $2,- 
000,000 for carrying on the enormously enlarged activities of this 
great enterprise, which was the amount allowed by Congress for 
the first year when they did not have any men under training 
at all. 

Now, up to the present time there are over a thousand men in 
actual training. A little over a month ago the board only had 
227 men in actual training, and if you will take the testimony 
before the committee, it is estimated by them: that by the ratio 
of increase as shown within the last 30 days by the 1st of July 
of this year the board will have in actual training over 7,000 
of these disabled soldiers and sailors. 

Now, gentlemen, it seems to me a rather peculiar discrimina- 
tion against the activities of this great humanitarian enterprise, 
that the Committee on Appropriations should have in mind the 
purpose, admittedly, of making an inadequate appropriation, 
with the idea of the deficiency being taken care of at a time 
later on. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES] 
yery frankly admits to the committee that the amount sug- 
gested by the appropriation will not be sufficient to carry on 
the activities of the board for the fiscal year 1919-20. What 
will that result in? If the amount of the appropriation sug- 
gested by his amendment is agreed to and the activities of the 
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board enlarged, as they will be by this constant flow of un- 
fortunate soldiers who are being discharged from the hospitals 
and who are displaying an eagerness and anxiety to take ad- 
vantage of this great act we have passed for their benefit, and 
suppose as a matter of fact the appropriation should be abso- 
lutely exhausted, as it no doubt will be, what will be the posi- 
tion of the Federal board with these soldiers on their hands? 
Out of this fund must come the maintenance in case of dire 
and extreme necessity. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If it is brief. - 

Mr. WALSH. Is it the gentleman’s information that these 
returning soldiers are eager to take advantage of this? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The statistics show to-day that there are 
over a thousand of them under actual training by the activities 
of this board, and from the estimate based upon it there will 
be over 7,000 by the Ist of July. >, 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? f 

Mr. BANKHEAD. For a brief question. 

Mr. FESS. Was there not an application of nearly 1,000 to 
enter training in one month? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; more than that. If you will look 
at the figures on page 1228 of the hearings you will find them 
very illuminating on that proposition. They show what is being 
done. 

Here are some of the figures: Number of new cases in which 
placement in employment has been made by the beard and other 
agencies, 2,455; number of cases in process of placement in 
training, 2.331, and other statistics showing the activities of 
this board. 

Now, gentlemen, I appeal to this committee upon the proposi- 
tion of the absolute necessity of making this appropriation. Why 
should we discriminate in a bill of this sort? This very bill 
carries $660,000,000 for building new ships, and yet this com- 
mittee wants to deprive these wounded soldiers of this little 
meager opportunity to remake themselyes and establish new 
opportunities for their hopeless lives after they have been 
discharged from the service. 

Neither I nor any other member of the Committee on Educa- 
tion would make this contention if it were not justified by the 
evidence before the committee, which I recommend to your 
perusal before you vote on this bill if you have any doubt as to 
the propriety of the vote you should east. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Do I understand they are 
cutting the appropriation for this work? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. They are cutting the appropriation under 
the estimate of the amount required for the coming fiscal year. 
As shown by the hearings, $4,000,000 will be required to carry on 
the work for the next fiseal year. The committee originally cut 
it down to $1,500,000, but new the gentleman proposes to amend, 
raising it to $2,000,000. That would stili leave a deficiency of 
$2,000,000 under the estimates made by the board for their 
requirements. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. It seems to me that if ever 
it was needed it is now when they are coming back. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. Now is the time when the board 
should exercise its full activities. 

A good deal has been said by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee in charge of the bill about the large salaries paid. If you 
will look over the hearings it will appear at first glance that 
some of these salaries are exorbitant, but they were all made 
under civil-service examinations. The very nature of this work 
requires men of discrimination and ability and capacity and ex- 
perience, and in order to fill these places it was necessary for 
them to give them adequate monetary inducements. These men 
who have accepted these positions have had to go to new fields at 
a sacrifice in many instances and make arrangements for the 
maintenance of their families at home. But the committee have 
put into this bill a provision limiting the salaries to suit what 
the committee thinks should be the maximum limit, so that there 
can be no argument on that proposition. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Is it not a fact that there are 
in sight at least 10,000 soldiers who come under the provisions 
of the act? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The estimate is based on the caleulations 
and the experience of the Canadian and British Armies and 
upon those of our own Army up to this time that there will be 
at least 15,000, and most probably 20,000, discharged soldiers 
who will claim the benefits of this act in the next fiscal year. 
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Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Yes, 

Mr. WELLING. I understood the gentleman, in discussing 
the matter last week, to say that almost the entire cost of the 
rehabilitation of these men was borne by the institutions in the 
States, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is true, as it relates to their tuition. 
‘A very small amount of the appropriation will be used for that 


purpose, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. : 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I trust, Mr. Chairman, that the committee 
will adopt the amendment and give the board the amount of 
their estimate. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I think it was Madame Ro- 
Jand who lamented the crimes that were committed in the name 
of liberty. It is high time that some one should call attention 
to the crimes of extravagance being committed under appro- 
priations made by Congress for the benefit of our wounded 
soldiers, 

Congress in its wisdom provided liberally for the rehabilita- 
tion of the wounded soldiers, and Congress and all its com- 
mittees will provide liberally for that work. But I suggest to 
the gentleman that we had better pause before we are carried 
away with claims for appropriations which are really based on 
a desire to rehabilitate the fortunes of every broken-down 
civilian who is trying tb obtain a place at the public pie coun- 
ter under the pretense of doing something for the soldier. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

t Mr. MONDELL. I do. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does not the gentleman know that all 
these appointments were made under the provisions of the 
civil-service law? 

Mr. MONDELL. I know that these appointments were made 
in a way under the civil-service law; in other words, this board 
prepared the questions, laid down the rules, fixed the inquiries, 
and, of course, the folks who passed that kind of an examina- 
tion were in the main people who had been selected by the 
board. Of course, they went through civil-service forms, but 
it was a sham. There is no doubt about that. 

I am not calling into question the character of the people 
who were employed under this appropriation, and I am not 
complaining about any particular employments. I simply want 
to call the attention of the House to what has been done under 
the claim and pretense of doing something for the soldier. 
When this board came before our committee they had 157 sol- 
diers under their charge. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison} is interested. They had 157 soldiers under their 
charge, and they had at the same time 344 employees, every 
one of whom was receiving a goodly salary. One of them was 
receiving $10,000, 1 was receiving $7,000, 1 was receiving $5,000, 
20 were receiving $4,000 a year, 28 were receiving $3,500 a year, 
over 62 were receiving more than $3,000, and 49 were receiving 
from $2,500 to $3,400. 

This committee has had a good many cases of scandalous mis- 
use of public funds brought to its attention, but never a case 
as indefensible as this. 

This board was organized to do a good work, and went forth 
apparently with the principal purpose to give employment at 
high salaries to everyone they could find who would take em- 
ployment. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming has expired. $ 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOWNER. The committee has taken care of the ques- 
tion of the amount of salaries in the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. The committee has. The salary list was 
so indefensible that the committee felt it was necessary to 
limit it, but I am calling attention to the faet that the $4,000,000 
appropriation which was asked—and I would like to bave the 
attention of the gentleman who offered the amendment—the 
$4,000,000 estimate includes $2,745,000 for salaries and inci- 
dental administrative expenses. Now, if the gentleman wants 
to make provision for the soldiers by providing that kind of a 
pay roll, well and good. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman, I think, is mistaken. The 
item he refers to is for lodging, subsistence, and travel of dis- 
abled men, 


Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is not at all mistaken, and 
if the gentleman from Iowa will take the pains to add the 
various figures of administration and salaries contained in the 
list that has been handed him, as it has been handed other 
Members, he will find I am right, 

Mr. TOWNER. I have it. 

Mr. MONDELL. He will find that of the total of $4,000,000 
asked and $2,000,000 heretofore granted, $2,745,000 is asked for 
15 „„ of the broken fortunes of the pie- counter 

unters. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am not mistaken; 
that is the sum I have named—for salaries and expenses. 

Mr. TOWNER. If the gentleman will pardon me, I do not 
want to dispute the proposition. I want to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to how and why he is mistaken. 

Mr. MONDELL. But I am not mistaken, 

Mr. TOWNER. The item that the gentleman refers to in 
regard to salaries and traveling expenses, instructors and 
professors 

Mr. MONDELL. Unless I can have more time I can not have 
the gentleman using my time. 

Mr. TOWNER. I see that the gentleman does not desire to 
be instructed, and therefore I desist. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman endeayor to get me 
more time? 

Mr, TOWNER. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. If so I will analyze the figures, and I call 
his attention to the page of the paper which he has. Let me 
call his attention to item 2: “ Probable expenditures for salaries 
and traveling expenses of employees, $1,195,000." That is up to 
July. “Additional appropriation needed for that purpose, 
$650,000.” Then if the gentleman will go down to the next to the 
last item, item 8, “ Miscellaneous expenditures—administra- 
tion,” he win find $550,000 as the item up to the ist of July, 
and $350,000 as the anticipated expendture after that time, all 
of which makes the sum of $2,745,000, without including cer- 
tain general administration expenses in item 7 under the head 
of “Miscellaneous,” which amounts to $900,000 more, or 
$3,645,000 in all, for salaries and traveling and other expenses 
of employees, leaving for purposes which have more or less to 
do with the rehabilitation of soldiers 

Now, we want to do everything we can for our soldiers, and 
we are going to do it. Weare going to take care of them Wo 
are going to provide for them as soldiers have never been pro- 
vided for in the history of the world. We want to do every- 
thing on earth for them except to rob them of their self-respect; 
and one of the activities of this bureau, ff carried out as they 
suggest they propose to carry it out, is to hunt out, locate, 
find, visit every soldier who received a scratch at any time dur- 
ing the war, and try to persuade and cajole him to come onto 
the pay roll of this bureau. That is a part of their plan. If 
you will read carefully the statement they have handed to Mem- 
bers you will see that it conflicts with itself in almost every 
line and paragraph. It is not possible that there will be the 
number of men or half the number of men they suggest requir- 
ing their services; and the amount given by the committee, in 
addition to the amount which will be available the Ist of July, 
is more than they can possibly use, unless they spend it for sal- 
aries at the very high rates at which they have fixed them. Tho 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes], out of abundance 
of liberality, has suggested an inckease of $500,000. That, in 
my opinion, is not absolutely needed, but out of abundance of 
caution I shall be glad to have the House’ adopt it. If you 
accept the high estimate of the bureau, by so doing the House 
puts the stamp of its approval upon the indefensible conduct of 
the board in hiring a great many more people than they needed, 
at very high salaries, and on the plans they are proposing, of 
hunting out soldiers who received minor injuries and who do 
not need or desire the services of the board. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary for me 
to undertake to speak of the necessity for this appropriation. 
Congress having put upon the statute books the right of these 
disabled men to be taken eare of, it is now up to Congress to see 
that they are taken care of. 

There have been extravagant statements made in the heat of 
debate that I think no one here subscribes to; for instance, the 
reference to “pie counters,” and the statement that these men 
are going around the country finding every soldicr with a 
scratch or a blemish on his body. In other words, there is laid 
against the Department of Education of this great country the 
venal charge that it is not only incompetent, but that it is abso- 
lutely disobeying the law. If that is so, a resolution is in order 
to investigate that body and to impeach its officers, to change its 
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administration, and to go to the root of it and correct it. Flights 
of oratory will not do that. 

But let us regard this situation as it is presented to us in a 
cold, conservative way. The War Department report that 
there are 200,000 men disabled and diseased—100,000 disabled 
and 100,000 diseased. It further says that the Vocational Edu- 
cation Board reports that in the hospitals in France there have 
been recorded already applications of 11,000 disabled soldiers 
asking for the opportunities of this greatest humanitarian legis- 
lation. 

There are 40,000 disabled soldiers in the United States hospi- 
tals, and it is regarded that the great majority of them will 
want the advantage of this legislation. Need I ask, need I 
dilate, when you see a youth of 20 or thereabouts with one leg off, 
some with two, some with both arms, some with an eye out, 
some with a shell-shock suffering, which is worse than all, to say 
that we should give them the advantage that is recommended 
by whom? By me? No. 

Gentlemen, I am nothing but a kindergarten Member of this 
House, youthful in my experience and my membership, but I 
have laid down a rule that when a thing of a technical char- 
acter comes before this great body for consideration, I have had 
the general experience of a man in middle life and I am mature 
enough to know that when a technical subject, when a special 
subject, is offered for my consideration I will take the advice of 
those men who have given their lives in training and educa- 
tion to it, and I will decide, with the discretion that is in me, 
in favor of the contentions they raise. 

And so we find here this situation: Twenty-odd thousand men 

-who are now loose throughout the country, who have been dis- 
missed by the War Department and left to go to their homes, 
their hamlets, their boroughs, their towns, and their municipali- 
ties throughout the United States never having called to their 
particular attention the great advantage of this act. Now, it 
Was supposed that it was planned by the administration of the 
Vocational Education Board and it was almost tacitly under- 
stood between the War Department and it that the demobiliza- 
tion of these disabled men would take place at large consoli- 
dated centers and very few in number. What is the result? 
The result is (hat the War Department, for reasons which may 
be justified—and I make no criticism of it—has decided that the 
distribution of these men to their homes, turned back into civil 
life, will take place at 200 points, and these twenty-odd thousand 
men who got away from the hospitals were not permitted to have 
the advantage of this act. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr] has claimed 
that the Federal board is asking for $2,745,000 for salaries for 
the one-year period ending June 80, 1920. He has attempted to 
prove it by figures submitted by the board and printed on page 
1252 of the hearings on the sundry civil bill for 1920. I am 
sorry to say that the gentleman has not read the heads of the 
columns. Column 8 gives the total probable expenditures for the 
full two years ending June 80, 1920, and column 4 gives the 
expenditures from July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, which are the 
expenditures asked for in the sundry civil appropriation bill 
now before the committee. Assuming that items 2, 6, and 8 
were all for salaries, which is not true, the total amount to be 
used for salaries for the one year, July 1, 1919, to June 30, 
1920, would be $1,050,000. But the facts are that the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett] added together column 3 and col- 
umn 4. In other words, to get his figures he doubled the request 
made by the board for the period July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, 
and, moreover, added the expenditures from July 1, 1918, to 
June 30, 1919. In this way he has made a great mistake and 
thoroughly misrepresented the request and the expenditures of 
the Federal board. 

The facts are that the board has asked for an appropriation 
of $4,000,000, of which at least $2,500,000 will be required to 
pay for the lodging, subsistence, and traveling expenses of dis- 
abled men in connection with training; for $250,000 to pay the 
expenses of placing disabled men in employment, including 
necessary lodging, subsistence, and traveling expenses; for 
$200,000 for special contingencies, including mechanical appli- 
ances and special care, including medical attention in emer- 
gencies. In other words, $2,950,000 would be used on the dis- 
abled men themselyes. Yet the Appropriations Committee has 
proposed to cut this in two, and cripple the work. Fifty-seven 
billion dollars to fight the war, but cheeseparing for those 
wrecked in winning it. How soon we forget! 

When the gentleman from Wyoming complains that the board 
is seeking every soldier, sailor, or marine injured or diseased 
in the war, he is paying the board the highest possible compli- 
ment. What else would Members of Congress desire than that 
some Government agency should undertake the solemn duty of 


seeing that the Nation’s obligations to the wounded and dis- 
eased from the war were met fully, carefully, but at the same 
time generously? Is it not better that the body charged with 
this duty should err, if at all, which I do not believe is true of 
the board, by being overanxious to reach every man in pos- 
sible need of help than that by a barbed-wire policy of the old 
pension system a worthy disabled soldier, sailor, or marine 
should be neglected? What policy would the gentleman from 
Wyoming suggest that the board should adopt in meeting the 
anxious inquiries from his district? Should a representative 
be sent to see them if, unable to travel, they should request this 
service? 

If able to travel, should the board provide transportation to 
a central point for interview? These are vital questions re- 
lating to the care of disabled men, and I hope the board will 
spare no effort and no reasonable expense to achieve their de- 
clared aim of making contact with every disabled victim of the 
war whom they could possibly help. 

This country, through the Congress of the United States, has 
committed itself to the proposition of providing for its disabled 
men a means of training and subsistence which would relieve 
them of the necessity of appealing to charitable assistance for 
their education and support. The Federal board is the instru- 
ment designated by Congress to carry out this declared inten- 
tion. The Federal board has undertaken this task in good 
faith. It has set up an efficient organization for discharging 
it and has made its plans on the assumption that adequate 
support for such a program would be provided by Congress, 
While this work has been going on Members of Congress have 
severely criticized certain other governmental agencies for 
neglect of disabled soldiers. If in the future criticism does 
arise from neglect in the training and support of these men, 
the blame will be squarely fixed where it belongs should Con- 
gress fail to provide ample funds for the work. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, in the estimate made by the 
board for expenditures necessary for the ensuing year it was 
found unnecessary to increase the item of $250,000 now made 
available. For salaries and traveling expenses, instructors 
and supervisors, and other experts, the estimate of the board, 
not for the time, as the gentleman from Wyoming said, up to 
the Ist of July of this year, but for the time up to the ist of 
July, 1920, the year we are appropriating for, was $1,195,000, of 
which sum there is available under the original act $545,000. So 
to take care of the salaries and all these items up to the Ist 
of July, 1920, the sum of $650,000 only is asked for. A large 
amount of the total increase is in another item. It is for lodging, 
subsistence, travel, and for care of these men during the time, 
and prior to the time, that they are taking this instruction. 

Gentlemen of the committee, there are now 22,000 men already 
discharged from the hospitals. They are subject to and ought 
to receive this training, and 13,000 of them were discharged 
before the board had an opportunity to reach them or to submit 
the proposition to them for their consideration. They are now 
increasing at the rate of over 1,000 a month. Last month over 
1,100 applied for admission for training under the board. The 
peak of admission for training will be reached about June of 
this year. Then the men will be discharged from the hospitals 
and applying for admission, and the peak of training will not 
be reached until the 1st of October. The estimate of the de- 
partment was that in addition to the $250,000 already available 
they would need $2,750,000 more, but they have scaled the 
amount down to $2,500,000, and that is the largest item of ex- 
penditure asked for by the board. 

Now, gentlemen, why this condemnation of the board? Why 
this talking about “soldiers that do not want it and do not 
need it, and these fellows that are hanging around the pie counter 
in order to get places.” You can have no idea of the difficulty 
of obtaining men of the necessary character, education, and 
ability for this work. You can not get them even at the price 
they pay. The board had extreme difficulty in finding men with 
the necessary education and training to take care of this emer- 
gency work. You have limited the salaries of these men, and 
that is eliminated from consideration. No excessive salaries 
after the ist of July can be made, and that settles that matter. 
Now, gentlemen, it is with you to say whether or not you are 
willing at this time to discredit these estimates of the board for 
the wounded soldiers of the United States. Are you willing 
to take that responsibility? Are you willing to let these men go 
upon the streets of New York City, as they are now doing, 
begging for bread, and that is what they are doing, because 
they did not know and their attention had not been called to the 
fact that they could be taken care of and educated for an honest 
living and an independent existence as citizens of this country? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TOWNER. Les. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman does not want to be mis- 
informed. There is no begging in New York City. We do not 
permit it; we look after the poor. 

Mr. TOWNER. There was begging in New York City on the 
streets of the city, It is true that these men were selling shoe 
strings—they were selling little trinkets and various things on 
the street. But they were in their uniforms, to the disgrace of 
the city of New York and to the disgrace of the United States of 
America, and in reality they were asking alms under the guise 
of selling shoe strings, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is entirely misinformed. 

Mr. DYER. Had they been discharged? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Probably they had not been paid. 

Mr. TOWNER. I suppose, of course, that they could not have 
been paid. They had nothing. They were apparently saying to 
the people of the world, “I am begging because the United 
States will not take care of me.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 
man is always correct in his statements 

Mr. TOWNER. I hope so. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. These men are being paid before they are 
discharged. That has been said so many times that I person- 
ally investigated it. There are no soldiers begging in New York 
City now—nobody begging in New York City, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. TOWNER, Yes. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Just to say that I have 
myself seen begging in New York City. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of soldiers in uniform? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. Of course, the gentleman is technically 
correct when he says they were not begging; but what difference 
is there when they appeal to the charity of the people and ask 
them to buy their shoe strings and little trinkets? 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. When I saw them they 
were not selling these shoe strings; they were asking for alms on 
the streets of New York. 

Mr. TOWNER. I thank the gentleman for the information. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, On the street? 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. I saw them in a room ina 
bank, where they came. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But not on the streets? 

Mr. TOWNER. What is the difference? Gentlemen, when 
you hear the appeals that have been made on the floor of this 
House against the educational board that is established for the 
purpose of taking care of these conditions, I want you to remem- 
ber that it is your board. You established it. They have a 
right to complain of you if it is not paid. Are you going to take 
away from this board the necessary funds for going on with 
their work because you say you do not like the board, that they 
are not the right kind of men, that they are men who are seeking 
the pie counter? If that is the case your true remedy is not 
to take away the necessary appropriations. Your remedy is to 
see to it that we have the right kind of a board and the right 
kind of employees, and when any gentleman will come before 
this House and say that an improvement can be made in this 
necessary—almost supremely necessary—service for the soldiers, 
if he can show any method by which it can be improved, then I 
for one stand ready to give him my hearty approval and say 
that he is a very patriotic Member of this House. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. i 

Mr. BURNETT. What salaries have you been paying, and 
what is the necessity for limiting the salaries at all? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will say this to the gentleman: You must 
look at this in a common-sense way. The board had to organize 
this work and organize it quickly. They had, as I said, the ex- 
tremest difficulty in getting men at all who were qualified for 
this kind of work, as the gentleman can easily see. It is not 
ordinary employment. It takes a man who must have special 
qualifications. 

Mr. BURNETT. But the gentleman has not answered the 
question about the salaries that they have been paid. How many 
have been receiving these big salaries? 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman heard the statement. The 
statement is that 62 are receiving over $3,000. 


The gentle- 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The statement was at the 
time that they came before the committee that they had put 277 
men in training, and they were paying 257 men—— 


Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman by that statement endeavors 
to discredit this work, but he knows just as well as anybody 
that the work has just been organized, and that there are appli- 
cations now coming in at the rate of 1,000 a month. The gen- 
tleman knows that, because his committee was informed about 
it, and yet he tries to discredit it by saying that these men, these 
necessary employees, these experts, who had to be kired before 
the work could be carried on, were hired before the men were 
there. Of course, necessarily they were. 

Mr. BURNETT. If they were getting excessive salaries, that 
is the thing that I am interested in. 

Mr. TOWNER. We will take care of that, if the salaries are 
excessive, and I will say to the gentleman that I think now it 
will perhaps be easier to obtain qualified men at reasonable 
salaries. 

xr BURNETT. How many were getting more than $5,000 a 
year? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Two. 

Mr. BURNETT. How many more than $4,000 a year? 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not know. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Twenty at $4,000. 

Mr. BURNETT. Then how can the gentleman talk about it 
when he does not know? 

Mr. TOWNER. If it was necessary for the purpose of organ- 
izing the board to pay $4,000, then we ought to pay it. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman may talk about the soldiers, 
but what is the reason these men, these very patriotic men, 
who want to do something for the soldiers, all want exorbitant 
salaries? If they wanted to do something in the interest of the 
wounded soldiers—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all debate upon this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close, if no one else desires time 

Mr. DYER. I wish five minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want five. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. In 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate upon this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, does that 
include five minutes for me? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman desires 
five minutes, I have no doubt the Chair will recognize him. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I think this is a very important matter, and I shall object 
to 20 minutes. If the gentleman will make it 30 minutes—— 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. We have been discussing 
it, I will say to the gentleman, for about 45 minutes. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I shail object. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
make some headway with the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Make it all day, for the benefit of the 
members of the Committee on Education. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in 25 minutes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will stzte it. 

Mr. FESS. I have the floor, and I refuse to yield for that 
motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. Chairman, I regret that my friend from Wyo- 
ming is not here 

Mr. MONDELL. He is, and is listening to the gentleman. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. The gentleman from Wyoming is here. 

Mr. FESS. I want to pay him a compliment in that he is 
always here whenever a bill of this kind is up for considera- 
tion, but I had not seen him at the time I mentioned it. I share 
in the concern that the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett] 
mentioned a moment ago when he spoke of the efforts to reduce 
unnecessary expenditure, and especially at this time; especially 
at this time I sympathize with such efforts. I also sympathize 
with the effort not unduly to increase salaries, and I think the 
suggestion made of the effort to hunt out these people to be 
rehabilitated would generally be disapproved, and yet that is 
a phase with which I must take issue with him, for the reason 
that unless these persons are solicited to take advantage of the 
provisions of this bill the Government will not perform its uns- 
sion to the wounded soldiers. 


I certainly should like to 
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Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. For a question. 

Mr. MONDELL. There are perhaps 10,000 men who were 
severely wounded. Of course a large proportion of those men 
will entirely recover, and are in no wise rendered unable to 


follow their occupations by reason of such wounds, There are 
a great many thousands of men who are very slightly wounded. 
Does the gentleman think that this board should hunt out at 
their homes every man who had a scratch and was reported as 
being slightly wounded and find out whether or not he wants 
this vocational rehabilitation? They talk about 100,000 men; 
in one case of 200,000 men. 

Mr. FESS. The failure that, I think, is so apparent to the 
House is to deal in exaggerations, and I sincerely regret that we 
have gotten in the habit of denouncing a good effort by saying 
we are hunting up everybody who has a scratch in order to 
rehabilitate him. That is beneath the dignity of the discussion 
of this question. The truth about the matter is—and I want to 
call attention to it for just a minute—it costs $275, according to 
the estimate, to rehabilitate a soldier; think of it, $275 in. tak- 
ing a wounded man and putting him on his feet and making 
him self-supporting and self-respecting, so that he does not be- 
come a charge upor the Government, but can look the world 
in the face and not feel that he is a pensioner, a subject of 
charity, and yet we educate in the universities under private 
management students at a cost of from $1,000 to $2,000 per 
year, and we send to the Naval Academy and to West Point 
Academy our own choice and educate them at the rate of $18,000 
to $25,000 per student for the four years. All that is asked in 
this bill is to take $275 to educate and train a wounded man 
who otherwise might be a charge and subject to charity in this 
country. We here propose at this meager figure to train him, 
put him on his feet, and let him be able to look the world in 
the face as a self-respecting man because he can do this work. 
[Applause.] Two hundred and seventy-five dollars only, and 
if there are 15,000 soldiers to be trained at the minimum, as is 
submitted by the board, it means $4,125,000. It is a shame to 
cripple this work as is proposed by this bill to do in this way. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in 15 minutes. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I was going to ask if I might 

The CHAIRMAN, The motion has been agreed to. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
desire recognition. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; I thought the gentle- 
man from Missouri desired to ask a question. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I will confess my ignorance of 
what the Vocational Education Board is doing. I have not 
heard any gentleman say what they were doing. I do not know 
what vocations are being taught or anything about it. I do not 
know whether anybody else does; but if he does, he has care- 
fully concealed it from the House. But I have no doubt that 
they will do a good work; but here is the situation that con- 
fronts Congress: There is not a bureau of the Government, not 
one, which, if its appropriation is cut or its estimate is cut in 
an appropriation bill, can not get some very intelligent and esti- 
mable gentleman on the floor of this House to urge, when the 
appropriation bill comes up, that it be increased, and give very 
good reasons for it. Every Member of the House is in favor of 
economy on some item that he does not care anything about. 
He is in favor of cutting the appropriation which somebody 
else wants and in favor of increasing the appropriation which 
he wants. Aud that is proper; it is proper to bring these mat- 
ters before the House; but you can not have economy without 
cutting estimates of appropriation and keeping appropriations 
down, and you can not make all of these appropriations without 
increasing taxation. . 

This bureau has been before a fair committee of the House. 
It has submktted, more fully than can possibly be submitted here 
on the floor, its case to the Committee on Appropriations. One 
gentleman said he would take the opinion of experts, and hence 
takes the opinion of the experts connected with vocational edu- 
cation, but not the opinion of the experts connected with appro- 
priations in this House. If he would take the opinion of the 
experts on appropriations here—from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee—he would not increase the appropriation; but if he will 
take the opinion of the experts outside, who want to get more 
money from the Treasury, he will increase the appropriation. 

It may be it is idle to hope that this Congress will adopt any 
practice of economy. I am not sure but it is idle to hope that 


the next Congress will do any better, but somewhere the line 
will have to be drawn, because you can not keep increasing 
appropriations in the times of peace that are coming without 
increasing the taxes, and the men who vote to increase the taxes 
will mostly in a few years be outside in private life endeavoring 
to raise the money with which to pay the taxes. [Applause.] 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I intend to support the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES], in 
charge of the bill from the Appropriations Committee. I believe 
that it is better policy to follow the Committee on Appropria- 
tions on these matters than it is to take up something sprung 
suddenly upon us wihout an opportunity for the committee to 
present its judgment concerning it. This Congress will expire, 
but the Sixty-sixth Congress will be in session, and an oppor- 
tunity will be had, and the Committee on Appropriations, I am 
sure, will give every assistance that is needed for this work if 
more money is required. 

Mr. Chairman, I would vote freely and willingly every dollar 
that is necessary for the carrying on of this work, as I believe 
every Member of this House will vote for it, when it is really 
needed and the time is appropriate. I disagree with some of the 
gentlemen, especially the distinguished gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. Monpetr] in decrying this appropriation and saying that 
it will be wasted and ill spent. No doubt some of it has been 
spent in that way and some of it probably will be; but, Mr. 
Chairman, this war for which we have expended millions of 
dollars was won largely by the very boys that this appropriation 
is intended to help, and any public official who would knowingly 
ill spend this fund would be as bad as a traitor, 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I notice in this bill that they 
appropriate thousands of dollars for monuments to the dead in 
Cuba and China. Does the gentleman think it is more impor- 
tant to appropriate for that purpose than to take care of these 
boys who are returning and who are disabled? 

Mr. DYER. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that every sensible 
Member of Congress—and I think every man here is in that 
class—is in favor of helping these boys to be wage earners and 
to be able to take care of themselves. We had up here, Mr. 
Chairman, some time ago a bill to open the soldiers’ homes in 
this country to the soldiers of this war. I opposed it and pre- 
vented consideration of it, because I want to see the soldiers 
of this war given the advantage of this very law that we are 
appropriating for—the opportunity that Congress is providing 
for them to enable them, disabled and crippled as they are, to 
go out and earn a living for themselves, instead of putting them 
in the soldiers’ homes, shut off from the world, shut off from 
every opportunity to work and to support themselves and to 
raise families and be citizens in the various avenues of busi- 
ness. The soldiers’ homes are all right for the old disabled sol- 
diers, who no longer have the vitality or the ability by reason 
of age and debility to earn a livelihood, but to take these young 
men and say, We will take care of you in the soldiers’ homes; 
we will provide compensation for you,” is not the way to treat 
men nowadays in this advanced age when we have the oppor- 
tunity through this vocational educational training to equip 
them and put them in the world, where their help and influence 
will aid so greatly. Mr. Chairman, that they may have an op- 
portunity to earn money for themselves and live honorably and 
peaceably is my great desire. They will be more than willing to 
do this and will be better citizens by reason of it, 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman knows that this bill can not 
operate until after the soldier is out of the hospital. Most of 
them are in the hospital and the work will increase from now 
on very rapidly. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, may I ask if 
there are only five minutes remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are only five minutes remaining. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the members 
of the Appropriations Committee are just as anxious as every 
Member of this House to provide a sufficient sum to carry on this 
work, The Congress originally passed this act. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] himself reported to this House 
a bill appropriating only $2,000,000 for this purpose. The war 
was then on, and he thought $2,000,000 sufficient. Before the 
armistice the board filed an estimate for $4,000,000. Based upon 
what? On the belief that the war would continue, and that a 
great many more men would be disabled as the result of the war. 
Then, after the armistice, when they caine before the committee 
about three weeks ago they made this statement to the commit- 
tee—that from the organization of the board they had spent but 
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$250,000 of the total appropriation of $2,000,000. They had a 
balance on hand of $1,750,000. They asked that that be made 
available for all purposes of the board. By the action of the 
Congress in passing the Bankhead bill last week it is made avail- 
able, so that to-day they have $1,750,000. If my amendment is 
adopted they will have $3,750,000. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can not. 

And, gentlemen who have spoken, with tears in their voices, 
present to the Congress the horror that would result by reason 
of not appropriating still more money to pay for the training of 
these disabled soldiers. What is the fact? The money that is 
provided for here is not paying for the training of the soldiers. 

These soldiers on their return are being trained in the insti- 
tutions which appear listed on the back of Document 743—in 
Amherst, in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in the 
Colorado University, in the mechanical and agricultural col- 
leges of the States of the Union—and the truth is, and to the 
credit of this country I am glad to say it is true, when they sent 
these disabled soldiers to the colleges of the country and to the 
State universities and offered to pay their tuition not one insti- 
tution would accept the pay from the Federal Government. 
[Applause.] They said, “They are our boys, and we will take 
care of them.” And so this money is not going for tuition of 
the boys in institutions where they are receiving training. 
Where is it going? What is not being spent in these excessively 
high salaries is being spent for the subsistence of the boys when 
they are in training. 

The organic act authorizes the board in special cases to pay 
subsistence and lodging. I do not know that it was the inten- 
tion of Congress to pay it in every case, but the board, in its 
liberality—and I make no criticism of it—has construed it to 
authorize them to pay to every man who takes the benefit of 
this act, in addition to $30 provided by the War Risk Bureau, 
$35 out of this fund for his lodging and subsistence, making a 
total of $65 per month. In addition to that, they are furnishing 
clothing and shoes as long as a man stays in training, and they 
furnish books. That is what is being done with it. 

Now, gentlemen say that the criticism of the action of the 
board in paying these high salaries is irrelevant because of 
the limitation proposed, but the gentlemen who made the esti- 
mate of $4,000,000 before the armistice was signed are the 
same gentlemen who fixed the excessive salaries, and if they 
were so liberal in their ideas as to salaries we can assume that 
they were equally liberal in this estimate, which they say is 
but a guess. 

At the time they came before the committee they had 277 
boys in training, and it cost about $275,000 in salaries to put 
them there, or about $1,000 for every man in training, while 
the State universities are paying for the training. In the pay- 
ment of salaries they said they followed the rule of not paying a 
man more than $500 in excess of the salary he previously re- 
ceived. In other words, they said to the world, Bid for this 
man’s services, and when you do we will raise you $500.” 

I say the amount recommended by the committee is enough 
to carry them through the year if any wisdom is exercised in the 
expenditure of the money. Certainly, it will carry them to the 
next Congress. If there is a deficiency, they can report to the 
next Congress, and if they have a good case Congress will pro- 
vide it. If you give the full amount they asked for last October 
while the war was on, and the same spirit of extravagance 
shown in large salaries asserts itself in some other form, you 
have no remedy. I want the Congress to appropriate every dol- 
lar needed for the vocational rehabilitation of the soldiers, but 
do not want money appropriated for this purpose wasted, and 
$3,750,000 is ample for their needs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, let us have the amend- 
ment reported again. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD and Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi de- 
manded a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES]. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 30, noes 52. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 


Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. BANK- 
HEAD and Mr. Byrnes of South to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
81, noes 56. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The . The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 
For fiye commissioners, at $10,000 each; secretary, $5,000; in all, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if this 
amendment had been for the appointment of people to some 
jobs that are noncompetitive or no examination required, there 
would have been no opposition to it, regardless of the salaries. 
I have persistently opposed large appropriations. I remember 
in 1917 when gentlemen came before the House with a bill 
for the appointment of explosive inspectors I urged that the 
positions be placed under civil service, but I was overwhelm- 
ingly voted down, and the reason given was that certain 
experts were required and needed because they were men 
with specialized training and skill, and they could not come 
under civil service. At that time I was told that it would be 
undignified and humiliating to subject these men to civil-service 
examination, and I was voted down. After the bill was passed, 
men selected by petty politicians in every congressional district, 
men unlettered and illiterate, were appointed at salaries rang- 
ing from $3,000 to $3,500. 

Now that you need men of experience and education and men 
of training you come here and try to practice economy. The 
very fact that you reduce these salaries will make it impos- 
sible to get good, able men, and it will make it possible to em- 
ploy a lot of unemployed petty politicians. I do not know what 
the State of Wyoming pays its school-teachers, but I know that 
in New York, where we employ thousands of people for educa- 
tional purposes, we pay decent salaries. 

Now you can not get good men for this kind of work unless 
you pay them good salaries, because the office-seeking, job- 
grabbing types are not the kind of people who will-fill positions 
of this kind and do the work we have at hand. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. One of the richest States in the Union pays its 
school-teachers on an average $71 a month; one of the richest 
States in the Union. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is not New York. 

Mr, FESS. No; it is not New York. That indicates the ap- 
preciation in a monetary way in which education is held. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. Men on the floor of this House con- 
stantly preach about keeping away bolshevism, and the one 
pine that will keep this country free of bolshevism is educa- 

on. 

Mr.. FESS. You are right. If the gentleman will further 
yield, I want to say that only last week a strike got under 
way in a Government shipyard where they were getting $64 a 
week, and they were striking for $70 a week—just $1 short of 
the wages paid to the teachers per month. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

A great deal has been said about soldiers begging. Gentle- 
men, you must understand we had 4,000,000 men in uniform, 
and they are being discharged, and there are bound to be indi- 
vidual cases where a man will go out and take advantage of 
the fact that he was in the Army. But I resent statements that 
soldiers are begging on the streets of New York. That is abso- 
lutely untrue and incorrect. Nobody begs on the streets of New 
York.. We do not permit it. We take care of our poor in New 
York, and everyone who has been in the Army who is out of 
work will be cared for as long as he is in New York. 

When you come here with a bill to “rehabilitate” the bank 
account of some disappointed profiteer, asking for a billion 
dollars, we hear but a feeble protest. 

I believe we should have granted every cent the bureau asked. 
It is a great work, and should be directed and controlled by big 
men—educators of the first rank. I am certain the work is 
needed. All seem to agree on that; and yet the committee 
boasts that it reduced the salaries and placed a limitation. 
There is not a committee in the House would dare to iimit 
the pay of a hod carrier. Then why limit pay here? I hope the 
men who are carrying on this work will not become discouraged, 
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but will continue in the service. Perhaps a good many of the 
Members and, let us hope, the gentlemen of the committee will 
better understand the purpose and scope of the work and make 
necessary and adequate provision for its continuance next ses- 
sion. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. What has become of the rest of the personnel 
of the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman has in 
mind the employees carried in the last bill, I will say to him 
that by reason of our withdrawing from the Federal Trade 
Commission the right to rent buildings in the city of Wash- 
ington there remained no necessity for the carrying of the 
messengers boys, genefal mechanic, watchmen, elevator con- 
ductors, skilled and unskilled laborers who were formerly em- 
ployed. 

Mr. WALSH. Do they go into the legislative bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, They go out entirely, be- 
cause the Federal Trade Commission will have to give up its 
rented buildings and go into Government buildings, which will 
be maintained by some central authority, perhaps the custodian 
of publie buildings and grounds. They will certainly have to 
go into a Government building, so that there will be no necessity 
for the employees who formerly looked after the building. 

Mr. WALSH. They will have to have clerks, will they not? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The only clerks that were 
earried they will have to provide for out of their lump sum. 

Mr. WALSH. There were about 50 or 60 clerks carried in 
the current law. Each commissioner has a clerk, and then in 
the current law there are 4 clerks of class 4, 5 of class 3, 10 
of class 2, 17 of class 1, and 21 at $1,000 each 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; I have the law before 
me. In addition to those the gentleman has stated there are 
21 at $900 each. The rest are messengers, general mechanics, 
watchmen, elevator conductors, laborers, and telephone oper- 
ators. 

Mr. WALSH. I was inquiring to see if the hope that was 
in my mind was being realized that we were cutting out some 
of the force of the Federal Trade Commission, in order to pre- 
vent them from committing further depredations upon the busi- 
ness of the country. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Last year we gave them a 
lump sum and we required them to file with us a statement of 
every employee and the salary paid, and after most careful 
consideration of it the committee must say that the Federal 
Trade Commission kept faith with the Congress. They showed 
in a statement the name of every employee of the commission 
and the salary received, and they had not increased the com- 
pensation of employees except in a few instances. We deter- 
mined that it would be better to have them all on one list, in- 
stead of having a conflict by having some clerks on the statu- 
tory roll and some listed under the lump sum. 

Mr. WALSH. The only difficulty with that is, the committee 
may have before it some day some other commission or board 
that will come in with a tabulated list and be able to show that 
they have not increased salaries, and the committee will then 
follow the precedent set in this case and give them a lump sum, 
and not give them a specific authorization for the number of 
clerks and other employees that they can have. Now, I think 
it is rather a poor precedent to establish in relation to a com- 
mission whose activities are going to be continued to wipe 
out the statutory personnel and give them a lump sum of 
$1,000,000, which is $500,000 less than they had last year, and 
let them employ anybody they please, and then bring in a tabu- 
lated list next year and say, “ While we have employed so 
many clerks, we have not increased their salaries,” but yet 
they may have increased the number of employees. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The reason for giving the 
lump sum last year was that this commission very naturally 
could not estimate as to the employees necessary to carry out 
the duties imposed upon them by the various departments. 

Mr. WALSH. The duties as they viewed them. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; and it would be unfair 
to put on the statutory roll the large number of employees who 
have been carried and make them permanent employees. Now, 
we are further confronted with this situation, that many of 
these investigations are being carried on; many of them are 
incomplete and should be completed. There is the coal investi- 
gation, for instance, the cost of production, and others which 
will be of great service to the industries of the country. Some 
of the economic investigations should not be carried on, and the 
committee has reduced the lump sum from $1,500,000 to $1,000,- 
000. That necessarily reduces the amount that they can ex- 
pend. We took $500,000 out of their appropriation for next 
year. 
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Mr. WALSH. They can do damage enough with 51,000,000, 
and I think some of the activities they have undertaken which 
are not completed ought not to be completed but they ought to 
terminate the inquirles they are making along those lines at 
once. I think they have gone far afield from the original pur- 
poses of the law providing for that commission. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for four minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for four minutes out of order. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
quote some eloquent words delivered yesterday within the 
18 of Independence Hall by a foremost American. He 
said: 

“My friends, there is liberty in the air. The nations of the 
earth are clamoring for liberty. And why should not freedom- 
loving Ireland join in the general cry. Yes; Ireland wants 
freedom to breathe the air of heaven. She wants freedom to 
stretch her brawny and sinewy arms. She wants freedom to 
develop her resources. She wants freedom to develop the riches 
of her soul. She wants freedom to carve out her own destiny. 

“And we are here to-day to plead the cause of Ireland’s sons 
and daughters, that they may stand erect,. redeemed, regen- 
erated, and disenthralled on their own sacred soil.” 

These words were uttered by His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons 
at one of the most remarkable conventions ever held in the city 
of Philadelphia. That convention adopted resolutions which 
the cardinal himself presented. I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by including those resolutions, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Record as indicated. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

THE RESOLUTIONS, 


The resolutions are as follows: 

“We, the delegates to the convention of the Irish race in 
America, assembled in Philadelphia, the city in which the im- 
mortal declaration of American liberty was given to the world, 
and speaking for many millions of American citizens, call upon 
the President and Congress of these United States of America 
to urge the peace conference now in session at Paris to apply 
to Ireland the great doctrine of national self-determination, 
and to recognize the right of the people of Ireland to select for 
themselyes, without interference from any other people, the 
form of government under which in future they shall live. 

“We urge this claim, in the first place, in the name of justice, 
recognizing and insisting on the truth set forth by the founders 
oi our Republic, that all governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 

“We urge this claim in the name of America, insisting, as we 
have just shown in the case of France, that we are not an un- 
grateful people, and recalling that no other people have con- 
tributed more than those of Irish blood to the creation, the up- 
building, the developing, and the preservation and defense of 
our great country. 

“We urge this claim in the name of Ireland because of the 
unparalleled struggle for now seven and a half centuries that 
Treland has carried on for national existence and liberty; be- 
cause all efforts to break down and destroy that existence have 
failed, and because of the extraordinary majority by which 
less than two months ago the people of Ireland declared not 
alone their dissatisfaction with the government of their land by 
England, but also their determination to goyern themselves 
without interference from any outside influence or power. 

“We urge this claim in the name of humanity because we 
believe that war can not be ended and a just and permanent 
peace can not be brought about unless the doctrine of self- 
determination be applied to Ireland and the people of that 
country be permitted to decide for themselves the form of gov- 
ernment under which they shall live. 

We point out that England has tried in every way to coerce 
or to persuade or to cajole the people of Ireland to give up 
their devotion to their national aspirations and tried them all 
in vain. Lloyd George within the last few months has been 
compelled to assert that Ireland is at present as much opposed 
to British rule as in the days of Cromwell. 

“The industries of Ireland have been destroyed; her trade 
and commerce wiped out; her population cut in two; her Jead- 
ers deported and held in English jails without indictment or 
trial, and yet within the last two months the people, with a 
unanimity never before attained, have again declared their 
utter dissatisfaction with English rule and their determination 
to be free. England refuses to listen to the voice of Ireland, but 


we point out that England likewise refused to listen to the 
voice of the American colonies, England was compelled less 
than a century and a half ago to recognize the independence 
of the colonies, and within the last year the efforts of our 
country saved England and her allies from total defeat at the 
hands of the central powers. 

“The land to which England was thus compelled to do jus- 
tice has just saved England in her hour of need. Let England 
now realize that justice to Ireland which she has so long denied, 
with grievous loss to Ireland, but also with great loss to herself, 
will now remove from her path the bitterest hostility which she 
has to encounter all over the world and will convince mankind in 
general of the sincerity of her declarations when she says that 
she believes in liberty and justice for others as well as for her- 
self. 

“Finally, we urge this claim that peace and order may be 
brought out of the chaos with which the whole world now seems 
to be threatened. In this great hour, when governments are 
being re-formed and when peoples long opposed by tyranny are 
emerging again into the sunlight of liberty, let there be sincerity 
and unselfishness upon the part of those who are controlling the 
peace conference, to the end that the mistakes of the Congress of 
Vienna may be avoided and a peace made that will be lasting 
and permanent because it will be just and right. 

“Upon the shoulders of our President and Congress rests in 
the last analysis the responsibility of the peace that shall be 
made. We urge them to act in accordance with the doctrines 
laid down on our behalf when we entered the war and in accord- 
ance with the resolution recently adopted, almost unanimously, 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives to the end that autocracy and militarism may be forever 
destroyed, and that the right of self-determination shall be 
given to all the peoples of the earth.” 

DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


With the adoption of the cardinal’s resolutions, Michael J. 
Ryan, of Philadelphia, read the declaration of principles, which, 
he said, had been drawn up by a committee representing every 
section of the United States. 

The declaration, in part, follows: 

„As American citizens we uphold the houor and interests of 
the United States as our race has done during all the years that 
have elapsed from the start of the revolution to the present day. 
That we are proud of the splendid record our people have made 
in the fighting forces of the Republic in the war which has just 
closed and are ready to perform any duty and make any sacri- 
fices our Government may, in the future, demand. 

“We heartily approve the principles of justice, liberty, and 
peace for all mankind proclaimed by President Wilson in his 
declarations of America’s objects in the war. These had the ap- 
proval of the entire American people and were the chief cause 
of their enthusiastic support of the war. They were indorsed by 
the spokesmen of the British Government while hostilities were 
in progress; and the whole world was led to believe that the 
achievement of the purposes proclaimed by the President was 
the sole object of the war. Among those declarations the one 
that all peoples are entitled to self-determination ’ received uni- 
versal support and became the war cry of the peoples who were 
fighting Germany. Our Government and those of the countries 
associated with us in the war are therefore bound in honor to ap- 
ply the principle of self-determination to Ireland, as well as to 
the other submerged nations which have been granted their free- 
dom as a result of the war. If it is not applied to Ireland the 
United States will be placed in a most unfavorable light before 
the civilized world, and President Wilson’s solemn declarations 
will be made a mockery.” 

ENGLAND'S “ CONSPICUOUS FAILURE,” 

After stating that Ireland is clearly entitled to self-determi- 
nation and that she has asserted that right for 750 years, the 
declaration continues: 

“Aside from Ireland's inalienable right to govern herself in 
her own way, Without interference by any people outside her 
own shores, the attempt of England to rule her against the con- 
sent of her own people is the most conspicuous failure in all 
history. It has failed in every essential thing for which gov- 
ernments exist—the promotion of the welfare of the governed, 
the protection of their natural rights and interests, the develop- 
ment of their resources, and their contribution to the sum of 
human happiness and the world's prosperity. 

„Even if conquest be acknowledged as giving one people the 
right to rule another, England has forfeited that right by cen- 
turies of continuous misgovernment and injustice, which are 
practiced by the English Government to-day as retentlessly as 
at any time in the past, and in utter disregard of the opinions, 
wishes, and protests of the Irish people, 
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“The condition of Ireland, which is the direct result of the 
deliberate action of the English Government, is an international 
scandal and a constant menace to the world’s peace. Three 
times during the last 300 years her soil has been invaded by 
foreign armies to aid her people to overthrow English rule. 
So long as England holds Ireland by military force and denies 
her the right to govern herself, the Irish people will continue 
to assert their rights by every means in their power. 

“ In 1916 they rose In rebellion, and on January 21, 1919, their 
elected representatives, supported by the overwhelming majority 
of the people, met in the national capital, issued a declaration 
of independence, and proclaimed an Irish republic. This action 
was followed by an appeal for recognition to the free peoples of 
the world. They elected 3 delegates to plead their case at the 
peace conference, 2 of whom, with 39 other elected representa- 
tives of the people, are held in-English prisons without trial and 
with no charge formulated against them. 

“A state of war therefore exists between England and Ireland, 
which, in the interests of the peace of the world, the peace con- 
ference can not ignore, and President Wilson’s great task of 
establishing a permanent peace will not be completed until the 
Irish question is settled on the principle of self-determination, 
to which he has unequivocally committed himself and the United 
States. 

“ We, therefore, in the name of the many millions of American 
citizens of Irish birth or lineage, who have contributed their 
full share to the winning of the war, and with the approval and 
sympathy of the overwhelming majority of the American people, 
now demand that President Wilson place before the peace con- 
ference and support with all his powerful influence Ireland’s 
right of self-determination and secure for the elected delegates 
from her constituent assembly to the peace conference the same 
status and recognition which have been accorded to those of 
other small nations, 

“We remind our fellow Americans of the farewell address to 
the American people of George Washington, and particularly 
that portion thereof embodying his advice to avoid all entangling 
alliances with European powers. These words are as true to-day 
as when he first uttered them. * * * 

“We demand, therefore, if any league of nations be made, 
that all features of it which may infringe on the traditional 
American policy, including the Monroe doctrine, shall be elimi- 
nated, and that in any such league the right of self-determination 
of all peoples and the American doctrines of freedom of the seas, 
so often and earnestly advocated by President Wilson, shall no 
be overlooked, forgotten, or abridged.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr, Watson of Virginia 
having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from 
the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, announced that 
the Senate had passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 2812) to 3 and promote the 
mining of coal, phosphate, oil, and sodium on the public domain be 
recommitted to the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 4723) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Navy and of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 204) to provide for the fitting 
up of quarters in the post-office building at the city of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., for the accommodation of the district of California 
and its officers. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 12211) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, / 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman from 
South Carolina a question in reference to the Federal Trade 
Commission? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Under the provision of this bill making a lump- 
sum appropriation for salaries of the employees, how much 
does the gentleman have an idea the chief clerk will get? He 
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now gets $2,000. The disbursing clerk now gets $2,000, and a 
clerk to each of the commissioners now gets $1,800. How much 
does the gentleman imagine they will be receiving under this 
lump-sum appropriation? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will say frankly to the 
gentleman that based on the action of the commission this year, 
they will not be receiving one cent more. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will not, in correcting his 
remarks for the Recorp, change that statement, because I would 
like to have it in the Recorp when this matter comes up next 
year, when they submit a tabulated statement of their em- 
ployees. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will not, and I shall re- 
member, if I am here, and ask for an accounting. The action 
of the committee now is based on the act that the statement fur- 
nished by the commission as to salaries paid out under the lump- 
sum roll did justify the action. 

Mr. MANN. It may be that the gentleman’s statement on the 
floor here, which will go in the Reconp, will have its weight 
with the commission; but it is perfectly certain that if such a 
statement had not been made these gentlemen who now get 
$2,000 a year would get $3,500, and the private secretaries to 
these commissioners, hunting for something to do, would get 
$2,500 or $3,000 each. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will say that if I am here 
and they abuse the lump sum, and the gentleman does not make 
an effort, if I am here I shall personally make the effort to 
investigate it. 

Mr. MANN. I probably will make no effort about it. I 
should say, as a rule, the most useless body we have at present 
is the Federal Trade Commission as now constituted. I heard 
some gentleman say a while ago that no one seeks the job except 
the job hunter, and I believe all of them were job seekers when 
appointed. s 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the committee proposes to 
give the Federal Trade Commission another chance to prove 
that given an opportunity to increase salaries it will not do so 
unduly. I do not know that the committee was entirely jus- 
tified in its action. Gentlemen understand, of course, that it 
is difficult to provide a proper statutory roll for this sort of a 
service, so difficult that the committee concluded that it would 
be better, if the sums are economically expended, to appro- 
priate in a lump sum, with the hope, expectation, and at least 
the implied promise that there would be no increases of salaries. 

We took that action, still remembering what occurred not 
so long ago in connection with the appropriation for this same 
governmental activity. There had been carried in their appro- 
priations a limitation of $5,000 of salary that might be made to 
any employee. Members of the commission came before the 
committee and said that they frequently had very important 
cases coming before them in connection with which it was neces- 
sary for them to employ, at least temporarily, professional 
people or experts, and pay them a sum in excess of $5,000 per 
annum, or at the rate of $5,000 per annum. They asked the 
committee to put them on trial and give them an opportunity 
to show what they would do, without limitation, and the com- 
mittee did so, with this result, that almost immediately, or 
very soon after that appropriation became available, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission employed a certain gentleman, more or 
less known throughout the country, at the rate, as I recall it, 
of $17,500 per annum, with some per diem on top of that. In 
all, if my memory serves me right, that active, persistent—I was 
going to say distinguished—gentleman pulled down, I think, 
about $27,000 of the public money. And the echoes of the 
activities that arose out of that expenditure, far in excess of 
what the commission said they would make, have been ringing 
through the corridor of Congress ever since, and have led to 
the introduction of various bills and to hearings at each end 
of the Capitol, going on for some time now. 

We hope that the Federal Trade Commission will do better, 
will come nearer adhering to its present good resolutions in 
this case than it did in the case that I have already referred to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I do not recall, and the gen- 
tleman may refresh my memory, of another instance where Con- 
gress has abolished the statutory roll and granted a lump-sum 
appropriation to a Government activity so that it might increase 
salaries as it deemed fit. 


Mr. MONDELL. I do not think the Congress did that or in- 


tended to do that. There was certainly no intent on the part of 
the committee to grant a lump-sum appropriation in order that 
salaries might be increased. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is what you are doing here; you are 
granting that privilege in this case. 

Mr, MONDELL. I hope my friend from Wisconsin, who is 
an economist, will not make that statement, which may be held 
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somewhere by some one as authorizing an increase of salary. We 
are insisting that this action is not taken with a view or for the 
purpose or intent or with the expectation that the salaries will 
be increased, but rather on the promise implied, if not direct, 
that the salaries will not be increased. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no limitation or qualification in 
the bill. You abandon the statutory roll and I do not recall an- 
other instance where Congress abolished the statutory roll and 
provided a lump sum. It leaves it to the discretion of the com- 
mission or the department to raise the salaries at will. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know or recall a case of that kind. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time may be extended for three minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That may not be the purpose, and I ask the 
gentleman why the statutory roll as carried in existing law was 
not continued and a lump sum carried for temporary employees. 
If the gentleman will permit, he has stated that there are in- 
stances where they wish to increase the salaries beyond the 
$5,000 limit. In a prior paragraph, the committee in good judg- 
ment has placed a limitation upon the amount of salary that 
could be paid out of a lump-sum appropriation of $3,700,000, 
which has just been voted. Here you abolish the statutory roll 
505 allow increases without limit to be paid out of this million 

ollars. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. Could such a situation be possible, coming from 
the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is what I am calling to the attention 
of the committee. I do not know of another instance where the 
Committee on Appropriations has abandoned a statutory roll 
and permitted a commission to fix the salaries. 

Mr. LEVER. Iam absolutely shocked. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would not be shocked if it had come 
from the Committee on Agriculture, because they pursue that 
practice frequently. 

Mr. MANN. And the gentleman also recalls various instances 
where members of the Committee on Appropriations have at- 
tacked the agricultural appropriation bill because it carries 
lump-sum appropriations. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I confess that I have been guilty on more 
than one occasion of that vicious practice, but I am surprised 
that the subcommittee on the sundry civil appropriation bill 
has seen fit to follow the established practice of the Committee 
on Agriculture. I am waiting for some explanation as to why 
they have done it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will my colleague on the committee be good 
enough to prepare and present a statutory roll covering these 
activities, in order that we may see whether it is proper to 
enact it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why, it is in last years bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. The statutory roll of last year’s bill very 
clearly was not a proper one to continue. The committee was 
of the opinion that if this board would have due regard for the 
public funds, which we hope they will, they could better allocate, 
to use a now useful word, the appropriations among the em- 
ployees in an economical and useful and workable way than 
the committee could do. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I wanted to get five minutes when the 
provision was under consideration making appropriation to take 
eare of the soldier boys and rehabilitate them for life work, but 
I could not do it. The amendment to increase the appropriation 
as offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] was 
voted down. I was curious to see what the Appropriations 
Committee, after turning down the estimate for this very just 
and necessary work, had made appropriations for, thereby giving 
preference over this item which proposed to take care of these 
boys. I have been looking through the bill. I want to cite a 
few items that they have given preference over this appropria- 
tion. I notice that they make provision to take care of the 
Commission of Fine Arts, which includes “the purchase of 
periodicals, maps, and books of reference.” They provide for 
the National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics. The commit- 
tee was willing to have advice given on aeronautics and make 
appropriations for it—it was very important—but not advice 
given to these boys that they might be fitted and trained for life’s 
work. Then there is a large appropriation made, and it is made 
available immediately, “ for the observation of the total eclipse 
of the sun that may be visible in Bolivia.” How important! 
Then there is the “astrophysical observatory.” It had to be 
provided for Z 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Not yet. I have only five 
minutes, and I am very anxious to finish this statement. I want 
to see just how the mind of the gentleman from Montana 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Wyoming. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Wyoming—I apologize to 
Montana—worked in failing to take care of these boys. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why does the gentleman charge a member of 
the minority with the items in this bill? Has he fallen into the 
error of believing that we have already on this side of the House 
taken control of the Congress? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Oh, yes; you will soon take 
charge, and I suppose you, too, will follow the estimates of 
the various departments on some of these matters, but not 
when it comes down to providing money for the soldiers to be 
trained. Members on your side are just as guilty as those on 
this side. Then here is an appropriation “ for an international 
catalogue of scientific literature,” a large appropriation “for 
American ethnology,” and “for the National Zoological Park” 
out here, where people may go and look at the monkeys and 


see the wild beasts and other curiosities, and the committee | 


is most generous in appropriating for work of furnishing head- 
stones for unmarked graves” and “for the roadways in 
national cemeteries.” It is quite necessary to do that, but not 
necessary to fit these boys that they might be trained to go 
out and get good positions after they have served their country. 
Then there is an appropriation “for the expenses of burying, 
in Arlington Cemetery.” It is quite necessary to bury a man, 
to provide for that, but not necessary to try to cure him and 
train him so that he can live and make a living. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Not yet. Let me read 
further“ Antietam battle field, for repair and preservation of 
the monuments and tablets” there. Likewise < large appropri- 
ation is made “for the disposition of the remains of officers, 
soldiers, and civilians.” You want to provide for burying 
soldiers, after they are dead, but not for taking care of them 
and training them so that they can go and get a job while 
living. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it not true that a distinguished gentle- 
man on the Democratic side of the House argued against the 
amendment to provide money, while many gentlemen on the 
Republican side of the House voted for it? 

Mr, HARRISON of Mississippi. I am afraid the gentleman 
to whom you allude was just mistaken in his argument, but 
opposition, I am sorry to say, has arisen on both sides. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. I wanted to ask if the gentleman was going 
to move to strike out these items? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. No; I am not. I am for 
them, but I am going to give the.gentleman from Massachusetts 
and others an opportunity to say whether they are in favor of 
taking care of these boys, so that they can be trained for their 
life work, by making this appropriation on a motion to recom- 
mit this bill, and we are going to have a roll call on it. 

Mr. WALSH. 
opportunity. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. To see whether you believe 
it is more essential and more necessary to appropriate money 
“for tablets in China” than it is to take care of these brave, 
disabled soldier and sailor boys. Then, again, Mr. Chairman, 
there is an appropriation made in this bill for “burial of de- 
ceased indigent patients out in Arkansas,” and ali through this 
bill similar items are found. For instance, here is an appro- 
priation to provide “ for trees and shrubs and plants and skilled 
labor for the grounds of the Capitol and the Senate and House 
Office Buildings.” Willing to appropriate money to make the 
Capitol Grounds and the House Office grounds beautiful, but 
not willing to appropriate sufficient money to take care of these 
disabled boys so that they can go ahead and make a living. And, 
again, here is an appropriation “for the reindeer in Alaska.” 
Oh, it is very important to appropriate money for the “ rein- 
deer” and “for the protection of game” in Alaska—very im- 
portant—but not important to appropriate a sufficient sum, such 
as estimated by the department, for these boys. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman join in 
an effort to strike out some of these appropriations? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I am for all of these items, 
but I am for a greater preference being shown these disabled 
soldiers and sailors than for the reindeer and other things I 
‘anos enumerated. [Applause.] I do not yield further. 
1 e CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
: w HARRISON of Mississippi. I would like to have two or 
three minutes. . 

Mr. WALSH, Oh, that paragraph has been passed. 


I shall be delighted to take advantage of that 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman's 
time be extended for five minutes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I shall not insist on it. 

Mr. TRHADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech de- 
livered by my colleague, the gentleman from Connecticut IMr. 
Titson], in Boston on Saturday night. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that he may be permitted to extend his re- 
marks by printing a speech delivered by Mr. Tr.sox, of Con- 
necticut, in Boston last Saturday night. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

ae HARRISON of Mississippi. I have withdrawn that 
motion. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I renew it, merely to express my regret 
to the distinguished gentleman from Mississippi, who will soon 
leave our midst to take up duties in a higher forum {applause]—~ 
for a long career, I assume—that in the closing days of his 
service in this House he should have expressed an opinion such 
as we have listened to in the last five minutes after the amend- 
ment which he had favored had been decisively defeated by the 
committee. 

Mr, HARRISON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman wishes me to add to my re- 
grets, I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I would like to say that if I 
could in the slightest degree before I leave this body help the 
soldiers to be trained, so that they could do something in life— 
if I could help them in any way—I would be satisfied in the 
thought I had done them a good stunt. [Applause.] 

Mr, WALSH. Oh, yes; of course, that is the sentiment of all 
of us; but to take the gentleman’s remarks as made, one would 
think’ we had stricken from this appropriation bill the item 
carried for that very purpose, and because we did not increase 
it by over a million dollars, as was asked by gentlemen who are 
interested on the Committee on Education, the gentleman seeks 
to convey the impression that the majority party are appro- 
priating money for a lot of useless work and refusing to appro- 
priate money for the soldiers. Now, Mr. Chairman, we have 
taken the estimates of this Federal Vocational Educational Re- 
habilitation Board and we have taken the manner in which they 
have expended the money given to them last session, and the 
Committee on Appropriations has reduced the amount that 
they ask for to be appropriated for the ensuing year, and the 
gentleman knows that if this amount is insufficient for the year 
1921 there will be no difficulty in getting a further appropria- 
tion; but this trouble is that when you get a body of experts, 
particularly educational experts and scientists and scientific 
men and men drawn from the great institutions of learning 
throughout this country, and turn over to them vast appro- 
priations, they are not always practical in its expenditure; 
they go upon theoretical lines, and on this work they begin 
spending money for large salaries. They had more salaried 
men upon the pay roll at one time than they had men who were 
being treated, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Now, with the amount made available for them 
for the ensuing year, plus the amount that was turned over by, 
the act we passed the other day, it certainly ought to be suffi- 
cient for them to start out with and embark upon this program, 
There is nobody opposing this work. There is nobody opposing 
giving the wounded soldiers every benefit and advantage that 
they can get, and there is nobody here seeking to appropriate 
money for Rock Creek Park and erecting monuments to soldiers 
who have fallen in the battles of the Republic heretofore, and 
to withhold aid from the soldiers who have been wounded in 
this struggle across the seas. The gentleman is verging, I regret 
to say, upon the field of demagogy when he seeks to make that 
sort of an argument, and that only adds to my regret that he 
is about to depart from our midst, because I know that where 
he is about to go he may find a great many more opportunities 
to indulge in that practice than he would if he retained his 
membership in this body, where that kind of stuff does not go, 
[Applause.] I trust that the gentleman, upon further reflection, 
will be constrained to admit further in the debate upon this 
measure that we have done pretty well as to initial appropria- 
tions for the increased activities of this board by giving them 
nearly $3,000,000 to be available for their work. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I congratulate the gentle- 
man on his plea of confession and avoidance. 

Mr. WALSH. I thank the gentleman for his congratulations. 

Mr. FESS, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend. 
ment. 
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Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I understood the gentle- 
man withdrew the pro forma motion. 

Mr. FESS. He renewed it. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not like to withdraw it; I would rather 
have the gentleman defeat it by his eloquence and logic. 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to attempt the duty 
of lecturing the membership of the committee as some Members 
have attempted, but I want to call attention to this paragraph, 
upon which we have had a good deal of comment, where instead 
of limiting the salary to be paid as done in the preceding para- 
graph the limitation has been taken off so it can be increased. 
The comment is simply this, that on matters which have mone- 
tary value that are measured in materialism there is always a 
keen interest to extend or expand the opportunity of expendi- 
ture. 

But upon matters which are not material, but which are 
spiritual, or more especially educational, there is always a 
desire to place a limitation. And the desire has been beauti- 
fully expressed by our friend, our colleague from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Wals], when he specifically states that those who 
have had academic training are unfitted for the expenditure 
of money, and therefore the clamp ought to be put upon them. 
Now, the crime of having an academic training some Members 
of the House will neither deny nor palliate. They are not going 
to apologize for it; and, while it might be true that there is 
an impractical trend among theoretical teachers or teachers of 
theory, I think that my friend will respect the fact that with- 
out the training there would be no accomplishment in the mate- 
rial lines, as there would not be in the spiritual line. And the 
mere fact that some men have committed the error of taking 
time te train themselves ought not to be a disqualification for a 
position on the floor of this House or anywhere else where 
legislation is proposed. 

, Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 
| Mr. FESS. For a short question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have here a book that is 
gotten out by the Bureau of Education, in cooperation with 
the United States Food Administration, entitled “ Lessons in 
Community and National Life. Series A. For the upper classes 
of the high school.” I find this question: 

Note in the title of the bill the different objects at which Congress 
aimed and show in cach case what Mr. Hoover's interpretation of the 
different tasks is. 

Is that a question for a highly educated man to ask of a 
pupil in a school’? 

Mr. FESS. I would say that that question would likely be 
suitable for a pupil in a school. 

But, Mr. Chairman, what I have in mind is this: That in 
matters of business, where you are keeping a going concern 
going, there is no limitation on the expenditure, but you lift 
the limitation to give the latitude. But where, instead of 
keeping a going concern going, you are going to take a broken- 
down man who has been taken by the authority of the Gov- 
ernment without his will and placed in the line, and he is 
wounded, and when we want to put him on his feet and make 
him creative and reereative and productive, you limit the 
amount to be paid for fear that they are going to take advan- 
tage of it. I say that it is a comment upon this body. The 
soldier rehabilitated is not material. It.is to give him some 
ability to stand on his feet and use the powers that God gave 
him and that the Government took away from him by wounding 
him, and put him in shape to be himself again. [Applause.] 
I do not want to appear to be lecturing anybody. But I do not 
like to see this discrimination, simply because these men are 
‘trained academically and are experts. The fact that a man is 
an expert ought not to disqualify him for a position. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. Without objection, 
the pro forma amendment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will 
gend. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL SOCIAL HYGIENE BOARD. 
The unexpended balances on cone a 30, 1919, of the 8 for 
ithe fiscal year 1919 contained in section 5, 4 and 7 of Chapter XV of 
appropriation act, approved July 9, 1918, are reappropriated 
—.— available for the same purposes for the fiscal year 1920: 
Provided, That the unexpended balance of the sum of $100, in section 
7 to be used RENA ue na) ig of the . Social H Hygiene 
Board shall be ble for personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia and elsewhere, bo books of reference and periodicals, printing and bind- 


ing, traveling, other necessary expenses of the board in t 
tration of the provisions of Chapter V of the said act. 


e adminis-_ 


Miss RANKIN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WALSH. I reserve a point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Miss RANKIN. I have an amendment I wish to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that no amendment 
can be offered unless the point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to hear the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be read for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Miss Rankin: Page 89, after the word “act,” 
line 25, strike out the period, insert a colon and the follow 

“ Provided, That no part of the unexpended balance shal je made 
available for’ any State which permits the physical cxamination of fe- 
males suspected of venereal diseases to be made by male physicians.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, if the lady from Montana will 
permit, I would like to ask the chairman of the committee a 
question. How much money is available to be reappropriated? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can not answer as to 
the exact figures. It is something under that $100,000. May I 
state to the gentleman from Massachusetts this 

Mr. WALSH. ‘There was a million dollars appropriated under 
section 5, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, There is a fund providing 
$1,400,000 to be appropriated by State boards of health in 1919 
and $1,400,000 for similar purposes in 1920. That was carried 
in the Army bill. The $1,400,000 it was estimated would be 
entirely spent during the year 1919. This $100,000 is included 
here for the reason that the languaye of the original act, while 
seeking to authorize the expenditure of this fund for the ad- 
ministration of the act, did not do so, because of defective 
language, and no part of this fund had been spent—that is, 
the $100,000 fund for administration. There was a fund of 
$1,000,000—this act had about four different funds—which was 
appropriated for the purpose of cooperating with the States in 
the isolation and detention of women with venereal diseases. 
Now, of that fund there is a balance remaining, unencumbered, 
of $549,866. It remains because of their inability to carry out 
their obligations with the States. That fund is used, I will say, 
in cooperating with the States in the construction of homes for 
girls, homes for women—State prisons, in other words. The 
board was anxious to have a large appropriation for this pur- 
pose and to secure authority to construct buildings. 

The committee has not carried any appropriation for it, but 
simply authorizes the expenditure in the next fiscal year of the 
unexpended balance, for the reason that the board has already 
obligated itself to make these appropriations; and having obli- 
gated itself, we wanted to give them the authority during the 
next fiscal year to expend the unexpended balance. 

Mr. WALSH. You want to reappropriate the $500,000 which 

carried in section 5 of that act for the purposes set forth 
section 2 of the act? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is right. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, the $100,000 that you carry here, the 
unexpended balance, you want to make available for personal 
services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It is for the purpose of 
administering these funds. 

That is the purpose for which it was appropriated in the act, 
but the act was not correctly worded, and the comptroller held 
that they could not spend any of that fund. It is to enable 
them to spend the money for the purpose for which Congress 
made the appropriation. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE This is to take care of the board provided 
for in a law which was enacted as a rider on the Army appro- 
priation bill last year? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; it refers to the unex- 
pended balance of this appropriation. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Put on by the Senate, and as a matter of 
fact the law was never considered by a committee of the House 
or in Committee of the Whole. Is not that true? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is true. 

Mr. McKENZIE. It is just one of those things that went 
through as a rider, and it provides that the States shall make 
appropriations to meet the appropriations made by the Federal 
Government and that they shall act jointly in the suppression 
of this disease or for social reform. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Exactly. 

Mr. McKENZIB. Now, what I want to ask the gentleman is, 
How many of the States of the Union have made appropriations 
to meet the Federal appropriation? 
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Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. On page 1327 of the hear- 
ings it is shown that about 25 States have. 

Miss RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The lady from Montana offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will repert. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Miss RANKIN: Page 39, line 25, after the word 
act,“ strike out the period and insert a colon and the following: 

“ Provided, That no part of the unexpended balance shall be made 
available for any State which permits the examination of females sus- 
pected of venereal disease to be made by a male physician.” 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr, Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order on the amendment for the present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina re- 
serves a point of order. 

Miss RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, you have just heard this para- 
graph explained. This paragraph provides that the unexpended 
balance of the appropriation for the fiscal year 1919 contained 
in section 5, which provides for a million dollars; section 6, 
which provides for $1,400,000; and section 7, for $300,000, of the 
Army appropriation act, is reappropriated and made ayailable 
for the fiscal year 1920. 

As you will notice, this does not make the appropriation for 
1920, as the act approved provided for an appropriation for 
two years. Every Member of this House appreciates the fact 
that much legislation was passed during the war that would 
not have heen passed except for the emergency. We know that 
during that time the Member of this House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann], who keeps the House advised of such 
questions as this was ill and was not here to guard the people 
against such legislation. I feel confident that when you under- 
stand the power carried with this appropriation you would not 
wish to reappropriate this balance without the proviso that I 
have offered. 

Section 5 provides, as I said, for an appropriation of a million 
dollars to carry out the provisions of section 2. Section 2 con- 
tains provisions that I believe should be explained to the House. 
I have talked with many women about this provision, and the 
only group of women I found that approved of it did so because 
they believed the “end justified the means“ during war. 

Section 2 reads as follows: 

That the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy are hereby 
authorized and directed to adopt measures for the purpose of assisting 
the various States in caring for civilian persons whose detention, isola- 
tion, quarantine, and commitment to institutions may be found neces- 
3 the protection of the military and naval forces against vencreal 

This section gives blanket authority to the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy to adopt measures—any meas- 
ure, all measures, any measure they see fit—to assist the 
various States in caring for “certain civilian persons,” regard- 
less of the methods used in the various States. Civilian per- 
sons” is a very innocent term, but when it means civilian per- 
sons dangerous to the military and naval forces in regard to 
venereal disease we know that for all practical purposes it 
means women. This provision gives blanket authority to the 
States and to the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy to set up any regulation, to adopt any means they see fit, 
to determine when and how it shall be deemed necessary for 
women to be detained, isolated, quarantined, or committed to 
an institution for the protection of the military and naval forces 
against venereal disease. 

Are they going to submit every woman to a physical examina- 
tion? They say no; they are going to examine only the pros- 
titutes. How do they know who the prostitutes are? Do they 
mean to include in this item all the young girls that are float- 
ing about the streets? They are a greater menace than the so- 
called professional prostitutes. Is there an organized body of 
women different from other women who can be classified as 
prostitutes who are licensed and legalized? Are they only 
going to examine those who have been convicted in the courts 
as prostitutes? Or are they going to examine any woman who 
tis brought into the court as a suspect liable to prosecution? 
In the hearings the process of finding out when it was neces- 
sary was not mentioned. 

Over 10 years ago I studied this question very carefully. For 
n time I worked in the night court in New York, I was very 
familiar with the handling of prostitution in some of the West- 
ern States, especially Montana and Washington. I know the 
type of man, the plain-clothes man and the policeman, whose 
business it is to hunt down prostitutes, and I also know that 
there is an opportunity for the most flagrant injustices. The 
man on the Council of National Defense who justified and in- 
stigated this section tried to convince me that in the past 10 
years the moral standards of the individuals who would be 
responsible for the practical administration of this act had so 
changed and improved that there would be no danger of abuse, 


We must talk common sense. We know that there has been 
no such great change in 10 years, and that we are dealing with 
human nature, 

This section is vicious in that it gives blanket authority both 
to the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy not 
only to adopt a measure but to assist any State regardless of 
the methods used by that State. They can assist States that 
are using the most inhuman procedure, and can ride over any 
regulation that has been made for the protection of women. It 
gives broad authority under which physical examinations of 
women might be made without requiring any evidence that the 
woman is diseased or guilty of prostitution. 

2221 CHAIRMAN. The time of the lady from Montana has 
expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the lady from Montana may haye an addi- 
tional five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the lady 
from Montana yield for a question? 0 

Miss RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have just examined the 
amendment at the Clerk’s desk, and I would like to know 
whether we or the States have a sufficient number of women 
physicians to meet the requirements? 

Miss RANKIN. There have been a great many women re- 
leased by the ending of the war. We have many more women 
physicians than would be required to do this work. It may be 
that they will have to offer inducements for women to come and 
do this work. But whether they do or not, I think it is better 
to have the work undone than to pass legislation that would 
permit some of the injustices resulting from this legislation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Sympathizing with what the 
lady from Montana has in mind, I wonder whether the adoption 
of this amendment might not be regarded as coercive in cer- 
tain States where they do not have a sufficient number of women 
physicians to meet the requirements of the situation? 

Miss RANKIN. It might be. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Suppose in a State like Ne- 
yada or Montana there were no women physicians. What 
would the situation be? 

Miss RANKIN. Then a woman physician weuld have to be 
brought from some other State. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Meanwhile the patient might 
be left suffering or the disease might spread. 

Miss RANKIN. But this does not have anything to do with 
the woman who is diseased. It says “a woman suspected of 
having venereal disease.” After it has been found that she 
has a yenereal disease, if she wishes to have a man physician, 
that is all right. She may have any physician she prefers; but 
I object to having women examined by men physicians when 
they have not been proved to be subject to the disease or to 
being prostitutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania.. For one I want to compli- 
ment the lady for bringing this question up and for her cour- 
age in diseyssing it; but it did oecur to me on reading the 
amendment that it was open to the objection I have stated, 
that, so far as those States may be concerned where there are 
no women physicians available, it might be regarded as in a 
measure coercive, compelling the State to employ women physi- 
cians when it did not have them. 

Miss RANKIN. I much prefer to compel the States to em- 
ie women than to compel women to be subjected to this 
abuse. 

Mr, FLOOD. 
tion? . 
Miss RANKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. FLOOD. Suppose some woman should prefer to have her 
family physician examine her rather than to be examined by a 
lady physician. Your amendment would not permit that. 

Miss RANKIN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. No; your amendment provides that where a 
State permits the examination by a male physician no part of 
this appropriation shall be available. 

Miss RANKIN. A woman suspected of venereal disease—a 
woman who is brought up under this act. 

Mr. FLOOD. You would not permit a woman to be examined 
by her own physician, if she preferred to be, if her own physician 
was a man? 

Miss RANKIN. If a woman prefers to have an examination 
of her own, that has nothing to do with this; but this bill will 
not permit money to be used to hire physicians where the State 
hires only men, 


Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 


Will the lady from Montana yield for a ques- 
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Mr. MeKENZ IE. Will the lady from Montana yield for a 
question? 

Miss RANKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to ask if it is not possible un- 
der this law that anyone who might desire could circulate the 
report about any woman in a community that she was suspected 
of being diseased, and she might be haled before a physician and 
compelled to submit to examination whether she was diseased or 
not and in that way be branded in the community as being a dis- 
graced woman? 

Miss RANKIN, What the gentleman says is true. 
not finished my remarks on that poiut. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The lady has had experience with the 
night court in New York. At that time we had women physi- 
cians doing the work there. 

Miss RANKIN, That has nothing to do with this bill. 

This section is vicious in that it gives blanket authority to 
the Seeretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy not only to 
adopt any measure but to assist any State regardless of the 
methods used by that State. They can assist States that are 
using most inhuman procedure, and can override any regulations 
that have been made for the protection of women. It gives au- 
thority under which a physical examination of a woman may 
be made without requiring any evidence that the woman is 
diseased or found guilty of prostitution, 

It is unnecessary for me to talk to Members of this House 
about the evils of such legislation. Your sense of justice and 
your sense of precaution will not permit you to give to a group 
of people blanket power to take any woman they see fit and 
submit her to a physical examination made by men without 
any more protection than this section gives. 

The next insidious evil in this bill is that it will give to men 
the false sense of security that comes from the belief that 
women who are diseased are locked up. Therefore, they reason, 
women who are out are free from disease. 

Authorities in Europe admit that their system of physical ex- 
amination and lock hospitals is a failure. The United States 
has been looked up to as the Nation which has handled its 
problem of prostitution with more intelligence and humanity 
than any other country—not that we have by any means solved 
the problem, for we can never hope to approach the solution of 
any problem that involves men and women by using wisdom of 
men only. Under the pretext of war are we going to revert to 
the practice in Europe? 

This section has been in force for a short time. You say 
nothing has happened. Do you know what has happened? Let 
me give you a few instances which I know are typical of what 
is happening. Regardless of what may be said in defense of this 
section on the floor, I know these things and worse are true, be- 
cause I know human nature, and I know prewar conditions in 
various States. In one camp, I think it was Newport News, a 
reliable woman, a personal friend of mine, was sitting in the 
Public Health Service office. A man came into the office and 
talked with one of the officials. The official became very angry, 
and when the man left he came over to my friend and excused 
his anger by explaining that the man who came in tried to bribe 
him. The man wanted his wife's red ticket changed to a white 
ticket so that she might ply her trade. This shows that at this 
place it was the practice to make a physical examination of the 
prostitutes and issue a white ticket to the well one and a red ticket 
to the diseased one. A white ticket was a notice to all men who 
came that she was free from disease, when, as a matter of fact, 
within the next hour she might cortract the most virnlent type 
and from then on infect every man who came. I reported this 
to the Division of Venereal Disease of the Bureau of Public 
Health Service last November. I was told that it would be 
looked into. I have heard nothing since. 

Another incident that shows the method by which this section 
was carried out is probably known to every one of you. You are 
all aware of the practice in the Army of punishing men who failed 
to report when they contracted a disease and of merely giving 
medical care without punishment to those who reported. One 
instance came to me of where & man reported to the authorities 
that he had contracted a venereal disease. One of the questions 
asked him was, “ Do you know where you contracted this?” The 
man gave the name of a young woman. That was ground enough 
for the authorities to force that woman to submit to a physical 
examination made by a male physician, without any other eyi- 
dence than the word of one man. It means that no woman is 
safe if some man Wishes to give in her name as a suspect. The 
women of the Pacific coast are already complaining of the opera- 
tion of this section. 

T want to say this, that no political party can go to the women 
of this country and defend this section, and no individual can 
ask the women for their vote and defend his vote for an appro- 


I have 


priation which will make it possible for women to be dragged in 
and examined by a man, to be so humiliated, disgraced, and 
marked, while there is the slightest chance that the woman is 
innocent. It is against every principle of decency and humanity 
to pero such examinations and lock hospitals as this section 
permits. 

The women are sensitive on this subject. The women of Aus- 
tralia voted down conscription because of the manner in which 
the authorities handled venereal diseases. 

I received a letter from a man in one of the camps in France 
saying that they were allowed only three-hour furloughs because 
of the prevalence of venereal disease. When these men come 
home they are going to tell what happened. When the men who 
were kept on this side are out of their uniforms the women will 
know more. 

I was through with talking about curing venereal diseases 10 
years ago. We can never rid the world of this plague as long 
as we try to cure half of those infected and let the other half 
go free, or while we refuse to look for the cause of the trouble. 
We will never make any headway until we recognize the funda- 
mental principles. We must see that all feeble-minded persons, 
males and females, have permanent custodial care, that all the 
rest of the men and women have education in the processes of 
life and right living, and that every woman has the training and 
opportunity to earn an adequate living by her own efforts. ‘ 

I ask the adoption of this proviso that many young women may 
be spared needless humiliation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
insist on his point of order? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I make the point of order 
on the ground that this is a limitation on the expenditure of a 
fund provided by legislation in the last sundry civil bill. In 
the form in which it is now presented, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, On the ground that it is not a limitation? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the position 
I take is that it is a limitation upon a fund that was provided 
by the Army act of the last session, if it is a limitation on 
anything. 

Mr. MANN. But this is a reappropriation of the fund. The 
appropriation is exhausted. The item in the bill provides that 
certain unexpended balances are reappropriated and made 
available for the same purposes for the fiscal year 1920. No 
one would, in fact, claim that when we reappropriate an un- 
expended balance it is not exactly the same as appropriating 
the money originally, except that we evade adding it as an 
amount in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. While it is a limitation, is 
it not a limitation requiring the States to do certain things? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No. 

Mr. MANN. What is the gentleman's question? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Is it not legislation, in that 
it directs what the States shall do? 

Mr. MANN. No; it is a mere limitation upon the expendi- 
ture of the money, precisely on all fours with the proposition 
about the appropriation for the benefit of soldiers’ homes con- 
trolled by States. That is probably the leading case on the 
subject where a proposition was made that no portion of the 
money appropriated for the benefit of soldiers’ homes owned by 
States should be given to the States if they permitted the sale 
of intoxicating liquor of any kind, including wine, beer, and so 
forth. Now, here is a provision appropriating the unexpended 
balance and a limitation upon the unexpended balance. It is 
clearly a limitation. The only provision that is subject to a 
point of order is the proviso that is in the bill. 

Mr. CRISP. Is the Chair ready to rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. Does the 
gentleman desire to be heard? 

Mr. CRISP. No; I think it is clearly a limitation; but if the 
Chair has his mind made up, I do not care to say anything. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foster), The Ohair is ready to rule. 
The Chair thinks that the point made by the gentleman from 
South Carolina that this is not an appropriation is not well 
taken. It does reappropriate the balance for the year 1920. So 
far as the amendment being a limitation, there was a decision 
by Judge ALEXANDER on January 16, and also a decision by the 
gentleman from Texas, Mr. Garner, and also one by the gen- 
tlemen from Virginia, Judge SAUNDERS, all of them able parlia- 
mentarians in this House, who decided that a similar amend- 
ment to this was a limitation, and the Chair is justified in over- 
ruling the point of order. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. Can we have the amend- 
ment read again? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 


Without objection, the Clerk will again re- 
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Nr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
amend by adding the words “ when there is a female physician 
available.” I want to say that I am in sympathy with the pur- 
poses of the lady from Montana. There was a request from the 
department for a permanent establishment with activities along 
the same line, but the committee did not see fit to include it in 
the bill. I made some inquiries through the Health Department 
of the manner in which this work was carried on. I was in- 
formed that under the regulations whenever an examination is 
made that it is made by a Red Cross nurse, who has been at the 
office of the clinic for the purpose. 

But they say that in some States no women physicians are 
available; and as this work has to be carried on around the 
various camps all over the country, that it is essential that they 
be permitted to carry it on where no woman physician is avail- 
able, For that reason I offer the amendment, so as to provide 
that where women physicians are not available male physicians 
can be used. 
| Miss RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from South Carolina entirely nullifies the amend- 
ment I have offered. They do use women physicians where they 
are available and convenient and at hand. The Red Cross nurse 
can not make the examination. It has to be done by a medical 
person. It is a difficult examination to make, and they are 
using men all over the country to make these examinations of 
women who have not been found to have the disease, who have 
not been found guilty of prostitution, and that is in the testi- 
{mony given before the committee. Women who have not been 
found guilty of any sexual offense are held for examination, 
and these examinations are conducted by men in the great ma- 
‘jority of cases. 

s There is a possibility that there may not have been enough 
women physicians when there were so many women physicians 
In France, but now that the women physicians have returned 
‘there are plenty to do the work if they will make the inducements 
to get women to do it. I believe that the humiliation and dis- 
‘grace, not only to the woman who submits to the examination, 
but to all those who participate in the examination, is a greater 
evil than the evil that will come from allowing a few suspects 
to go free. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. What objection would 
there be to providing that it shall be made by a male wherever 
the female physician is not available? 

Miss RANKIN. Because it nullifies the whole amendment. 
Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Take a State like North 
Dakota, for instance; there you would not have female physi- 
cians available. 

| Miss RANKIN. They use women anywhere where they can. 
It absolutely nullifies my amendment and it would have no 
effect whatever. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The result would be that 
unless there was a woman physician the work could not be car- 
ried on. That is the reason why I say “ when a woman physi- 
cian is not available.” 
The CHAIRMAN. 
the amendment. 
| The Clerk read as follows: 

! Amendment to the amendment: Amend the amendment. by adding, 
after the word “physician,” the words “when there is a female 
physician available.” 

L Mr. MANN: Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment the lady 
from Montana on the bravery and intelligence she has shown 
in presenting the woman’s side or this matter to the House. 
‘~{Applause.] The amendment now proposed by the gentleman 
from South Carolina, if adopted, would mean that the entire 
amendment offered by the lady from Montana would amount to 
very little. It rests then wholly with the department to say 
whether a female physician is available or not, while it is just 
as easy as rolling off a log for the department to have a female 
physician available at any camp where it is sought to make any 
examination whatever. [Applause.] They can put a female 
physician there if they want to, and that will be the case if the 
amendment of the lady from Montana prevails. But if the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Byrnes] is agreed to, then the department is without any 
obligation to have a female physician anywhere, and here is 
the situation: Do not think for a moment that these examina- 
tions are confined to prostitutes. Probably no one cares very 
much how the examination of a prostitute would be made, 
whether by a man or a woman; but under this broad provision 
of the law the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy 
can arrest any woman anywhere and submit her to an examina- 
tion, and while the chances are that they will not walk into 
your home or into mine or arrest anyone connected with our 
families or our acquaintances, yet it is extremely probable that 
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there will be, as there certainly have been in the past, many 
arrests for this purpose of young girls, probably improperly 
hanging around camps, who have not yet reached the point of 
prostitution. The moment such a girl is arrested and examined 
by a male physician her respect is gone. You might as well 
turn her on the street and tell her to make her living by prosti- 
tution. I am opposed to taking any innocent girl anywhere in 
the country and aiding in sending her to prostitution. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Froop). The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina to 
the amendment of the lady from Montana. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the lady from Montana. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the amendment just adopted, after the word “pro- 
vided,” the word “ further.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the Interstate Commerce Commission to keep informed re- 
garding and to enforce compliance with acts to promote the safety of 
employees and travelers upen railroads; the act requiring common 
carriers to make reports of accidents and authorizing investigations 
thereof; and to enable the Interstate Commerce Commission to investi- 
gate and test block-signal and train-control systems and appliances in- 
tended to promote the sey of ie US? 1 as e by the 
joint resolution approved June 30, and the provision of the 
sundry civil act approved May 27, 1908, including the employment of 
inspeetors, and per diem in lieu of subsistence when allowed pursuant 
to section 13 of the sundry civil appropriation act approved August 1, 
1914, $313,600. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Froop, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 16104, the 
sundry civil appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that 


OIL-LEASING BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent fo call 
up the bill S. 2812, to encourage and permit the mining of coal, 
phosphate, oil, gas, and sodium on the public domain, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and that the House further insist 
on its disagreement to the Senate amendments and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I wish the gentleman would tell 
us why he asks this. 

Mr. FERRIS. A point of order to the conference report, on 
the ground that the conferees had exceeded their authority in 
providing for the leasing of coal in Alaska, was made and sus- 
tained in the Senate on the consideration of the conference re- 
port, and it is the thought of the conferees to go back and cut 
out the objectionable part. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will there be something printed 
to show what is going back to conference? 

Mr. FERRIS. As I understand it, the adoption of the con 
ference report in the House discharged the conferees. : 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. x 

Mr. FERRIS. So it is a question of going back to conference 
again. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but it goes back with the part eliminated 
that went out on the point of order. 

Mr. FERRIS. It does not have that effect. It has the effect 
of rejecting the conference report, and we are now where we 
were at the start. The whole matter goes to conference. 

Mr. ELSTON. And then comes back to the House for consid- 
eration? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Just as a new conference report. 

Mr. FERRIS. Exactly. It comes back for consideration in 
the event the conferees agree. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Subject to points of order and all other 
privileges in the House. 

Mr. MANN. Then the gentleman is moving to insist upon 
the disagreement of the House to the Senate amendments? 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House further insist upon its disagreement to the Senate 
amendments and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? ; 

There was no objection. 

The Chair announced the following conferees: Mr. FERRIS, Mr, 
TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr. Raker, Mr. La FOLLETTE, Mr. SINNOTT, 
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SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee on the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
sundry civil appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the sundry civil appropriation bill, with Mr. 
Foop in the chair. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman having the 
measure in charge tell us the reason for the $63,000 increase, 
apparently, in this block-signal and train-control system inves- 
tigation? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. In the last session of Con- 
gress, Congress increased the salaries of inspectors and other 
employees from $1,800 to $3,000, and this increase is simply due 
to the necessity of carrying out the law as it now stands. It is 
55 exact amount of the increase made necessary by the legisla- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Valuation of property of carriers: To enable the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to carry out the objects of the act entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 
4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof,” by providing for a valuation 
of the several classes of prope of carriers subject thereto and secur- 
ing information concerning their stocks, bonds, and other securities, 
ee March 1, 1913, including per diem in lieu of subsistence when 
allowed pursuant to section 13 of the sundry civil appropriation act 
a Gera Angust 1, 191 and. including not exceeding Bis, 0 for rent 
of buildings in the District of Columbia, $2,500,000, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word in order to obtain some information. How far 
has the work of valuing the property of carriers proceeded? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The information given the 
committee was that on January 1 they had received engineering 
reports on 25,000 miles of roads, and that they would, at the 
end of the year, receive reports on 25,000 miles more; that the 
field work in connection with the yaluation of railroads would 
be completed by January 1, 1920; that the work in the office, 
the compilation of the information, will not be completed for 
two years. The opinion of Judge Prouty, who has been in 
charge of this work, is that from this time on they will be able 
to make much greater progress because during the war they 
have been somewhat hampered. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman state how 
much money has been expended in valuing the railroads up to 
date? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Fifteen million eight hun- 
dred thousand four hundred and sixty-two dollars was appro- 
priated and $13,706,197 has been spent in the valuation of both 
railroads and telegraph and telephones—$499,366 having been 
expended in the valuation of telegraph and telephone lines, the 
balance in railroads. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. When was the work com- 
menced? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The first appropriation 
was in the year 1915. My recollection is—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It was before that. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That the fiscal year of 
1915 was the first appropriation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It has been running four 
years and has cost up to date over $13,000,000, is that correct? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Fifteen million dollars ap- 
propriated and it cost $13,706,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And now they are selling off 
the private cars, are they not? Are they not offering the pri- 
vate cars at auction in which they used to go around and value 
these physical properties of the railroads? Are they not sell- 
ing them at auction? 2 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. I have no information 
about that, I never heard 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will look 
in the newspapers in Virginia he will find they are advertising 
them. Now, why not lop off some of these unnecessary ex- 
penses—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Now, I am making this inquiry 
of the gentleman, because for several years it seemed to some of 
us this appropriation ought to be curtailed, that their work 
ought to be finished. It will probably run on as long as we con- 
tiuue to make appropriations. > 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Now, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania knows it was a special act of Congress which 
directed this work to be done. Three years ago the gentleman 
in charge of the work guessed that it would cost in all not more 
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than $20,000,000, and to-day, notwithstanding the increased cost 
of everything and the increased salaries, his opinion of it is in 
the same amount of $20,000,000 that he prophesied three or 
four years ago. This work is to be completed, and his guess ig 
that it will be entirely completed in two years. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The opinion of many men, 
some of them railroad men, is that this is a valueless work, 
and that it is a waste of public money. That ig the opinion 
that many men hold. I am inclined to think they are right 
and would like to see this business wound up some day. How 
ney men are employed on this particular branch of the service 
now 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will try to give that to 
the gentleman in a moment. So far as the work is concerned 
this Congress directed the commissioners to do it. They have 
now spent $13,766,000. Their field work is almost completed, 
and the whole work will be completed in a year and a half or 
two years. The total expenditure, according fo those having 
to do with it, is that it will not exceed their original estimate 
of $20,000,000. Therefore it seems to me the wise thing is for 
us to wind it up, so that if it is of any value we will not have 
wasted $15,000,000 of appropriation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. How does the commission get 
jurisdiction as to telephone and telegraph companies? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Why, the original act di- 
rected the valuation of telephone and telegraph supplies, and 
3 ha ve already completed the valuation of the Western Union 

ne. et 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And that was included in tliat 
of railroads? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman, 
whether there was any argument on behalf of the commission 
in favor of the continuation of this work? Gr 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The commission takes just‘ 
this position, that Congress directed them to do it, and they. 
make no special plea for its continuation. They belieye as it 
has been commenced it ought to be completed, in view of the 
fact that we have spent $15,000,000, and if all this work is not to 
be thrown away we should complete it, but they make no special 
plea for it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And they have submitted to 
the committee that the work can be completed and ought to be 
completed in the year 1920? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. By January, 1920, they say 
their field work will be completed. This year the estimate is 
for little less than 800 employees. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Jounson of Washington offers an amendment: Page 41, line 22, 
after the word “Columbia,” strike out “$2,500,000” and insert 
51,500,000.“ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, right in line 
with the argument which was presented in the discussion in 
reference to the physical valuation of railroads here is a chance 
for this House to lop off $1,000,000 and do no harm. The state- 
ment was recently made on the floor that an effort will be made 
to recommit this bill in order to get a larger appropriation for 
the rehabilitation of soldiers—an additional million. If you 
want to pay that extra $1,000,000, you can save it right here in 
the bill. It is agreed that this physical valuation is running 
out very thin. In my opinion it will amount to nothing more 
than a great mass of books and statistics of doubtful value. 
Right now the valuation commissioners are selling some of the 
ears that they used to go around to make these valuations. 
The valuations have been run down and there can not be much 
left to do. All they need is to have sufficient money to wind 
up and make reports on it. Here $1,000,000 can be cut off, 
Save it. Here is your chance. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, in reply to 
the gentleman from Washington, I desire to say that the appro- 
priation for the current year was 83,500,000 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. And could be cut without 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. This appropriation is for 
$2,500,000. The only result of the adoption of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Washington would be that less 
work would be done and the work stretched out over a long 
period of years. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Did not the gentleman in his 
argument say that they were doing this work just as Congress 
directed they should go ahead with the work 
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Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; the gentleman misun- 
derstood me then. They have an organization which, according 
to their plans, will enable them to complete this field work by 
January, 1920. > 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What about these private 
cars which hive become more or less unpopular which were 
formerly used to haul a lot of experts around to make and re- 


make this valuation? Let the House of Representatives show 


its authority and lop off $1,000,000 and no harm will be done, I 
can assure the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. But the adoption of the 
amendment would simply mean a prolongation in the time of 
the work and delay the time in which it can be completed and 
would be uneconomical in my opinion, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But would save a milion and 
a half dollars, nevertheless, 

Mr. WALSH. I move to strike out the section. 


Mr. Chairman, this work has been going on for several years, 


and, as the gentleman says, Congress first recommended it, and 
it has continued for such a length of time that I do not see and 
neither have I been able to find out from any testimony that has 
ever been given before any committee, how the work when it is 
completed will be of any value to the authorities, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission having some jurisdiction over ‘the-rail- 
roads, or to any other department of the Government, or to the 
‘Congress in legislating in the future touching the railroads. All 
‘they pretend is that they have got some scheme whereby they 
can take valuations made in 1914 and bring them up to standard 
wages paid in 1921, when the work is hoped to be completed, and 
increased prices and cost of materials and equipment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for 
u question? 

Mr. WALSH. But I do not see how, if we are going to con- 
tinue this appropriation of millions of dollars year after year 
upon the plea that, “ Well, we are almost finished now, and if 


you do not let us have $2,000,000 this year or $3,000,000 next 


year all we have spent heretofore will have been wasted.” 

I yield to the gentleman from Washington. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Just a statement to the effect 
that this physical valuation has never yet been able to keep up 
with the wear and tear of railroad ties alone, to say nothing 


else. 

Mr. WALSH. I submit, Mr. Chairman, it is better to charge 
off the $13,000,000 or $14,000,000 that have already been ex- 
pended and to cease making appropriations of $2,000,000 or 
$3,000,000 annually to continue this work, when the end of it is 
not yet in sight, and particularly in view of the situation which 
now confronts the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH, Yes, sir. 

Mr, FESS. What ts going to be the substantial value of the 
report when it comes in? 

Mr. WALSH. I have just stated that I have not been able to 
ascertain from either the testimony of Mr. Prouty or any other 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission what the value 
of this report is going to be when it is completed, if it ever is 
completed. 

Mr. FESS, Could it be used as a basis for rute fixing? 

Mr. WALSH. I certainly do not see how it could be used as 
the basis for rate fixing. It started in 1913 and 1914. ‘The gen- 
tleman thinks it was in 1915, but I think he will find that a part 
of the work began in 1914, from a lump-sum appropriation. And 
I would like to ask the gentleman under what authority they 
undertake to value the telephone and telegraph property? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Under the original act. 

Mr. WALSH. Under the basic act of February, 1887. Well, 
they have hitched that on as another alluring feature. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It was a special act au- 
thorizing this valuation. 

Mr. WALSH. I was of the opinion that the special act au- 
thorizing raflroad valuation did not comprehend telephones and 
telegraphs. But I trust that the House here will quit appro- 
priating money by the millions annually for a work the nature 
of which seems to keep just a lap ahead of us year after year, 
Last year we were given to understand, if I recollect aright, 
that by 1920 we would have the end so near that we could 
almost grasp it. Now it has gotten up to 1921; next year it 
will be 1922, and so on. ' 

I recall that in the State which I have the honor to represent 
in part, on the program of publishing the old Province laws, 
they started out with a modest appropriation and with an as- 
surance that next year would sec the completion of it, and that 
continued for 14 or 15 years, and every year they cut the ap- 
propriations, because the end would probably be reached in 
the next year. And this is parallel to that. They are trying to 
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value the railroads, and they will have a part of the valuation 
based upon 1914 prices and values, and part of it in 1921, and 
after we have got it it will be of no particular use. I trust 
we will just eliminate this $2,500,000 and give the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] an opportunity to use that for 
his rehabilitation purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wats] to strike out 
the section. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has never been reported, Mr, Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gontleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr, Walsh: Page 41, line 11, strike out the section. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsHj. It is not because I consider it necessary to do 80, 
but because I think we owe it to the House to have a few words 
said to counteract some portion of the very considerable amount 
of misinformation which the gentleman has proceeded to give us 
in the last few moments. 

As to the ultimate value of the work that is being done in 
the matter of valuation of the railroads of the country, that 
is a matter of opinion. There are folks who think that the 
informatien will be of little value. ‘There are others who be- 
lieve it will be of great value. I belong to the latter class, 
And while when the work was undertaken I had some doubts 
about its value, my belief in the value of the work has increased 
as time has passed and as I have familiarized myself with the 
work, and as I have tried to study and forecast the effect of it. 

This work has been carried on systematically, energetically, 
in the main not extravagantly, and is nearing a conclusion, 
And great as the work is it will be concluded approximately 
within the sum originally estimated by the more intelligent of 
those who favored the appropriation in the beginning and had 
the courage to declare how much they thought it would cost. 
‘Of course there were some gentlemen who, approving the work, 
did not have the courage, or possibly the foresight or the judg- 
ment, to say what the cost would be. The work will cost some- 
where between $20,000,000 and $21,000,000. 

We have appropriated heretofore $15,800,000.. We are ap- 
propriating in this bill $2,500,000, or in all, $18,300,000 in round 
figures. The work in the field is very nearly completed. The 
work on the larger railway systems of the country is practically 
all completed in the field. The valuation figures are made with 
regard to quite a number of them. They have been submitted 
to the reads in some cases, and it is hoped that the work may 
be completely finished some time in 1921, possibly early in the 
year. In my opinion, while this work has cost much money, 
it is worth all that it has cost and more, providing we continue 
the work, and by continuing, keep pace with the changes and 
modifications and improvements and extensions, so that we may 
have fer reference and information an estimate of the value of 
the railways of the country at any given moment of time. 

Now, those values will be serviceable in fixing rates, They 
will be one of the useful factors in fixing rates; not the only 
factor. They will be of value locally in fixing assessments. 
Their value will be utilized in many lines. In my opinion we 
were well justified in entering upon the work, although I was 
not enthusiastic about it in the beginning. It has been carried 
out faithfully and well. It has been done intelligently and 
thoroughly. It is about to be completed. About one more ap- 
propriation and we shall see the work wound up, and shall 
have the benefits of the work, which I hope will be considerable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment ot- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wats]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agrecing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Washington [Mr. -JOHNSON }. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Mr, Chairman, I ask that 
my amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
again be reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. à 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will rend. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For all authorized expenditures under the provisions of the act of 
February 17, 1911, To promote the safety of employees and ‘travelers 
upon railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce to equip thcir lecomotives with safe ‘and ‘stitable boilers and 
appurtenances thereto,” and amendment of March 4, 1915, extending 
“the same powers and duties with respect to all parts and appurte- 
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ances of the locomotive and tender,“ including such stenographie and 
clerical help to the chief inspector and his two assistants as the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission may deem necessary, and for per diem 
in lieu of subsistence when allowed pursuant to section 13 of the sundry 
civil appropriation act approved August 1, 1914, $288,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I did not ask 
for a division on the amendment to reduce the great sum asked 
for physical valuation of railroads. It was an effort to save a 
million dollars, and I felt it would be useless, for the reason 
that nearly all the paragraphs in the items in the sundry civil 
bill are the result of special appeals, pulls, and drags from the 
departments, the bureaus, and the commissions, which are the 
arms of the Government, that never weaken when it comes to 
reaching into Uncle Sam's money sack. That is their main 
business. I have no doubt whatever but that the House in 
appropriating $2,500,000 to carry on this physical valuation of 
railroads is wasting a large sum of money. The valuations 
made in my part of the country some years ago were made on 
material that is now in the junk pile, and yet the valuations 
are going to appear in the figures and statistics some day. 

It is the same way all through this bill. I feel the same as the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON], that there is some- 
thing the matter with a great many of these items. We should 
all speak plainly, but we do not. There is a popular song that 
should be sung as this bill weaves its way through the House, 
and the title of that song is Do Not Forget Me.” |[Laughter.] 
Why, the bureau chiefs themselves are around these doors sing- 
ing that song—whispering, lobbying, and begging either to hold 
on the old appropriations or to get a little more. That is the 
trouble with regard to most of the items in the sundry civil bill. 
Deny it if you can. Weare shortly to come to an item for money 
to buy more land for Potomac Park. That scheme should be cut 
in half. But it will not be. Somebody will be around here sing- 
ing the song, “ Do Not Forget Me.” 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

| Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes, 

' Mr. MONDELL, Has the gentleman examined the Book of 
Estimates and the particular information that this committee 
has had to deal with, and the amounts they have cut out? Has 
the gentleman examined how mueh the committee have reduced 
the estimates? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, yes. I give the commit- 
tee full credit for making some reductions in the face of tremen- 
dous pressure. But as we increase departments and bureaus and 
commissions, we know how that pressure is bound to increase. 
Really, I am surprised that Members of the House are willing 
as committee men to work on this bill. As the bureaus and com- 
missions continue to grow and continue to work their press 
agents and their pull, the work will be harder year after year. 
Too many people on the pay roll of the Government; too many 
bureau chiefs with fads and notions. Too much desire to have 
Uncle Sam do everything for everybody. Too much for Uncle 
Sam to do in the way of philanthropy, uplift, education, and re- 
form for us ever to hope for governmental economy. I offer 
these amendments, but what is the use? But wait until the reve- 
nue bill begins to get in its work. Then there will be a change. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington with- 
draws his pro forma amendment. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: š 
LINCOLN MEMORIAL COMMISSION. 


! For expenses of dedicating the Lincoln Memorial, and for each and 
every purpose connected therewith, $5,000, to be available immediately. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of or- 
der on that item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama reserves a 
point of order on the item. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman in charge of the bill if that item is authorized by law? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The Lincoln Memorial was 
authorized by law, and the money here is intended to provide for 
‘its dedication. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. What is the money to be spent for? 
For the completion of the building? It may be spent for feed- 
ing the witnesses to the dedication. It might be expended for 
wine, if we did not haye a dry Jaw here. It might be expended 
on seats for somebody to see the spectacle. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Asa matter of fact, that is 
true. The Members of Congress, and the gentleman himself, will 
be invited, along with others. The Congress has expended that 
much money, and it is the custom to invite Members of Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court and other officials of the Govern- 
ment to see it dedicated, 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. I do not know if the Chair heard what 
was said by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood what the gentleman 
said as to the reason for the appropriation. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman from South Carolina 
said that the purpose of the appropriation was to build seats, 
so that the spectators might view the ceremonies of the dedica- 
tion. He also said it was not a part of completing the building, 
and had nothing to do with the building. The Lincoln Memorial 
is a public building and, as is suggested, was authorized by law, 
and anything which tends to the completion of the building, of 
course, is entirely appropriate in this bill. But I want to call 
the attention of the Chair to the fact that this item provides for 
an expenditure of money in connection with the dedication of 
lente memorial and “ for each and every purpose connected there- 

It is quite clear that the appropriation has nothing to do with 
completing the building. It seems to me that as a matter of 
principle we ought not to be spending public money to provide 
spectacles for people. It would be just as legitimate to provide 
costumes for somebody to take part in a spectacle, or to pers 
form a play or something else that would portray some incident 
in the life of Lincoln. I do not think it is proper. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman knows that it is customary 
to have ceremonies in the dedication of these great buildings. 
This is a building constructed out of a special appropriation, 
costing a very great deal of money, in honor of a very great 
man. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Yes; but is this spectacle that is pro- 
posed to be presented in honor of Lincoln, or is it just to afford 
pleasure to a lot of people, to go there and see it. It is not for 
the benefit of those who are going to be spectators, instead of 
being in honor of the great man who is gone? Are we not doing 
this for ourselves instead of for Lincoln? If we are, we ought 
not to do it. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, that it 
is not authorized by law. It is not a part of completing the 
building. and it is not contemplated by the original statute. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

On motion of Mr. Kircuin, the committee rose; and Mr. 
Crisp having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. FLOOD, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole Honse on the state 
of the Union, reported that that committee having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 16104) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year end» 
ing June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

VICTORY LOAN. 


Mr. KITCHIN, from the Committee on Ways and Means, re- 
ported a bill (H. R. 16136) to amend the liberty-bond acts and 
the War Finance Corporation act, and for other purposes, 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union and, with 
the accompanying report (No. 1131), ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order 
on the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve 
all points of order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vauia reserves all points of order on the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I should like to state to the Members of the 
House that the report is printed and can be found on the desk 
by the door. I would be glad if Members would get copies and 
read it this afternoon or to-night. 

Mr. BUTLER. When does the gentleman expect to call it up? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I expect to call it up about 4 o’clock to-morrow 
afternoon. 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATIONS, t 


On motion of Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina, the House re- 
solved itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the sundry civil 
appropriation bill, H. R. 16104, with Mr. Froop in the chair. 

The Clerk read as follows: ‘ 

For scientific research, technical investigations, and special reports 

in the field of aeronautics, including the necessary laboratory and tech- 
nical. assistants; trayeling expenses of members and employees; office 
supplies, printing, and other miscellaneous expenses, including technical 
periodicals and books of reference; equipment, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of research laberatory and wind tunnel, and construction of addi- 
tional buildings necessary in connection therewith ; not to exceed $1,500 
for the purchase, maintenance, and operation of one motor-propelled 
5 vehicle; personal services in the field and in the 
District of Columbia: Provided, That the sum to be paid out of this 
appropriation for clerical, drafting, watchmen, and messenger service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, shall not exceed $43,000; in 
all, $175,000. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph just read. I have gone over the hearings, but 
I could not find any reference to the authorization for the pur- 
chase of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That request was made last 
year, and I know it was discussed this year in the hearings, and 
I do not know why the gentleman can not find it. I can tell the 
gentleman the necessity for this. Langley Field is located 8 
or 9 miles from a town, ‘There is no street-car connection and 
no other public-vehicle service. During the war these men have 
been using an Army automobile as a general thing to go back 
and forth. They can do that no longer, and there is no way of 
getting out to the fleld except to walk. Their desire was that 
we authorize them to spend this amount for the purchase and 
maintenance of a machine, which would make it possible for 
them to get to that field. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reserva- 
‘tion of the point of order. r 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
‘amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: `; 
Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA : Page 42, beginning with line 
05, strike out the entire paragraph ending with line 6, page 43. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there is no 
necessity for this appropriation at this time. What I am trying 
to do, as I stated when the Army appropriation bill was before 
the House, and the naval appropriation bill, and the Post Office 
appropriation bill, is to concentrate the aviation activities in one 
department. 

I want to point out to you on what information the committee 
brings in this appropriation. Mr. Walcott testified, on page 95 
of the hearings: 

BE ings il war the development of aeronautics has been v rapid, 
chines and 


ve bly in America to-day as high-grade fighting ma 
as any country in the world. 
Gentlemen, that witness is from now on entirely discredited, 
because that statement is absolutely incorrect. 
, The next witness, Col. Jesse G. Vincent, says: 
I am very much afraid that the future of aeronautics is pons to be 
nes, which 
for air-transport work. These machines haye been 
‘or ting and bombing pu and, while some of the 


t bombers can be adapted to certain kinds of com- 
s the best of 


merc! — San will never ideal; or, r wo 
these mac will fall far short of what could be accomplished by 
designing machines for commercial purposes. 

Col. Vincent is fhe gentleman who has been telling you for 
the past 18 months that we had solved the problem of aerial 
navigation, because the Liberty motor was created and pro- 
diuced—the great miracle—a motor which was good for all pur- 
poses. Now that he is through with the Liberty motor, now 
that he has been exonerated by the President for any crimes 
committed by him, he comes in and says it is not advisable to 
use these war machines with his same motor, and so on. Was 
he telling the country a falsehood during the war, or is he right 
now? Col Vincent, according to the investigation of Judge 
Hughes, was charged with misconduct and went pleading to the 
President in the last few days before the President sailed, when 
the President must have been extremely busy with other impor- 
tant matters, and he goes home with an exoneration. If he was 
innocent, why did he not go to trial before a court-martial? Of 
course the President has the power to pardon any person com- 
mitting a crime, and he had the right to exercise that power in 
the case of Col. Vincent. 

Then we have the Navy Department coming in, and the Navy 
ndmits that it is conducting its own experimental work, but 
says that they might make out of this a bureau. 

The Smithsonian Institution and the Bureau of Standards 
have enough to do with their own work, and they can not prop- 
erly develop aviation by just dabbling in it from time to time. 
~ Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman know 
whether Col. Deeds will have anything to do with the expendi- 
ture of this money? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If he has anything to do with it, we had 
better cut it out. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman know 
that Col. Deeds is regarded by the War Department as a very 
able man in aviation? 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. Col. Deeds has received the clemency of 
the administration. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is using harsh 
terms; harsher than I should want to use. Col. Deeds was rec- 
ommended for court-martial by Justice Hughes, and the De- 


partment of Justice recommended that Col. Deeds be court- 
martialed, but the Secretary of War concluded that Col. Deeds 
was all right and said so at an interesting function in New 
York where Col. Deeds was present. I was wondering if we 
make this appropriation whether Col. Deeds will have anything 
to do with it. 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. Because the House believed that Col. 
Deeds would do all that he said he would do it appropriated 
a billion dollars for aviation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That which Col. Deeds had 
to do with amounted to $640,000,000, and he never put a fight- 
1 pew into France, yet the Secretary of War appeared de- 

g 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. The Secretary of War is too honest and 
intelligent to be really delighted. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Secretary of War is an 
eat man and seems to know the business of the depart- 
men 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
ats LAGUARDIA. Mr, Chairman, I ask for five minutes 

re, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks to 
extend his time five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In other words, the gentle- 
man will not forget in discussing a matter of this kind, and 
which comes up from the Bureau of Standards, which is really 
doing efficient work for the Government, that when we were 
in the midst of a great war, when we had thousands of young 
fighters and aviators in France waiting for American machines 
for which Congress appropriated $640,000,000, the boys did not 
get the machines. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Hughes report, subsequently ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, should have caused Col. Deeds 
to do one of two things—to waive immunity, go before a grand 
jury and tell all he knows or blow his brains out. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is still harsh. 
The Secretary of War whitewashed Col. Deeds, holding him to 
be a very creditable officer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Let us not whitewash this item. 

Mr. BUTLER. Who is Col. Deeds? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He is the head of the Delco Lighting 
system, I believe. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr, KNUTSON. Is the company that Col. Deeds is inter- 
ested in the same company that Secretary of War Baker's 
brother was interested in, or are they two different companies? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman will 
find that Secretary Baker's brother was exonerated. He 18 
eliminated from this discussion. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuanpra] attained a record in aviation of which 
he should be proud, and all Congress was proud of him while 
he was fighting in an Italian machine over in Austria, and I 
thought it fair to consider in his statement of facts, that Con- 
gress had performed its duty toward the aviators, that it had 
appropriated $640,000,000 to provide for the American boys, 
and that it was lost largely through mismanagement. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Congress was generous, but the Pack- 
ard Co. got the fruits of the generosity. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARIA. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Was the commendation of the Secretary of 
‘War after the investigation of Col. Deeds? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It was. J 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman does not know whether the Sec. 
retary of War was cognizant of all the facts? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I am confident that the President was 
not cognizant of all the facts when he granted executive clem- 
ency. It was hardly fair to ask the President in those trying 
days. He was the busiest man in this country. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can answer the gentleman 
from Texas in a few words. A gentleman by the name of 
Borglum presented certain charges to the President of the 
United States which the President did not fully indorse. The 
President apparently did not want to involve the Nation in 
any scandal. But Mr. Borglum was a very persistent person, 
and insisted that there were certain gentlemen concerned in 
aviation who were working for their own benefit. The Presi- 
dent appointed Justice Hughes 

Mr. HARDY. I know all those facts. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The President appointed 
former Justice Hughes as the head of a committee to investi- 
gate 

Mr, HARD T. The gentleman is not answering my question. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And that committee discov- 
ered that a vast amount of money had been expended, but not 
for combat planes in France. 

‘Mr. HARDY. Oh, I think the gentleman has told us that 
himself three or four times. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then Justice Hughes came 
along with his report, in which he recommended that Col. 
Deeds be court-martialed. That report went to Mr. Gregory, 
the Attorney General, and the Attorney General sustained the 
report of Justice Hughes and said yes, Col. Deeds ought to be 
court-martialed—— 

Mr. HARDY. Has not the gentleman told us that before? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And that went to the War 
Department, and the War Department finally whitewashed Col. 
Deeds, with the sanction of the Secretary of War. Subse- 
quently they gave Col. Deeds a dinner, and they all got around 
the table and sang “ For he’s a jolly good fellow,” and that was 
the end of our $640,000,000. [Laughter] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say this in reply to the gentleman’s amendment, that the purpose 
of this board is to continue the scientific investigations in con- 
nection with aviation. The result of the continuance of that 
simply means this: That instead of the Army having an inves- 
tigation of its own and the Navy having an investigation of its 
own, and the Bureau of Standards a scientific investigation, un- 
der this board which has been appointed, representatives of 
each of these services being on the board, this investigation will 
be continued. The board asked for an appropriation of $325,000 
for the next year, and the committee has recommended in the 
bill an appropriation of $175,000. That will enable the board to 
go on with this investigation in order te devise means which will 
best adapt aeroplanes to civil purposes. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Can the chairman of the committee give us 
any assurance that by the adoption of this section of the bill 
providing for this appropriation, it will cut off the experiment 
in the War Department and in the Navy Department and in 
the marine department? The gentleman will remember that in 
the military appropriation bill they asked for $10,000,000 for 
just this character of work. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Not for this character of 
work, because that question was specifically asked of the of- 
ficials, Admiral Taylor and other representatives of the de- 
partments, and it is in connection with scientific investigation 
of air currents and things of that kind, which should be investi- 
gated, if we are to develop this particular branch of the service. 
It is in the line of concentrating this work instead of having 
money spent by each bureau and in line with what the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] desires. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that I am entirely 
in sympathy with concentrating this work. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This is a good start. - To do the work 
that the gentleman indicates $175,000 is not a drop in the 
bueket. They need at least $5,000,000 to carry out this work. 
We have given $15,000,000 to the Navy 

Mr. BUTLER. How many millions to the Navy? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Fifteen million dollars. 

We took ten off, and $15,000,000 to the Army. - They are going 
to do this work. As I said the other day, when the postal bill 
was under consideration, we have got to starve these people 
into reason, and by cutting out the appropriation they will get 
together and stop this opposition that exists between the Army 
and the Navy and the Post Office Department. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The appropriations to 
which the gentleman refers were not for this specific purpose— 
scientific investigation—and the result of defeating this would 
simply mean that in addition to these appropriations now pro- 
vided for the Army and the Navy and the Post Office Service 
we would have an additional bureau for scientific investigation 
in each one of them, and this is really in line with economy. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Does not the gentleman think that out 
of $30,000,000 they could devote a part to carrying on that 
work, at Jeast $175,000? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It would not be done, be- 
cause it was not asked for that purpose. It is not included in 
their request. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to heckle the 
gentleman, but I desire him to answer me this question. Will 
this enable the two military forces to do away with their ap- 
propriations for such purposes? Will these people be able to 
do that work? 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. For scientific investigation. 
There is no reason why this board should not concentrate this 
work, but it: would not enable them to do away with investiga- 
tion under the $10,000,000 or $15,000,000, which may have been 
for constructive purposes. 

ae Es But for the purpose set out in this para- 
grap 
1 BYRNES of South Carolina. The purpose of it is to do 

at. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Is not the purpose of this appropriation for 
scientific investigation that is common to all branches of the 
service, whether the Army, or the Navy, or the Post Office 
Department, or commercial, or any other? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Exactly, the gentleman has 
correctly stated the proposition. 

Mr. SHERLET. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say just a word 
about this, I hold no brief for the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics, but the reason given by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] for striking this out seems 
to me not to be one which would justify that action. He says 
he is very anxious to create a unified air service, and, therefore, 
he wants to hitch all of the various air services which may 
exist in the Government in order to force them some day to 
accept his viewpoint—a viewpoint as to the wisdom of which 
there has been a great ‘deal of controversy, not only here but in 
England and other countries where they have air service. For 
my part I am not very much concerned about creating an inde- 
pendent, additional service to grow to be as big and as expensive 
as the Army and the Navy service. 

But this particular work of this board, which was created in 
order to deal with scientific matters that related to air naviga- 
tion, did not pertain particularly to the Army or the Navy or any 
special phase of air navigation, but the whole problem. Now, it 
may be that its work does not justify its existence. If that be 
so the committee can strike it out, but to say you want to strike 
it out for the purpose of forcing somebody to come te a conclu- 
sion that we ought to have a unified air service seems to me to 
be following a predilection instead of a reason. These people 
are in touch with scientists in regard to a great many develop- 
ments in connection with the air service and with the knowl- 
edge of the air and the currents of air, with problems that are 
truly scientific as contradistinguished from problems of con- 
struction and of type. That is the reason they came into ex- 
istence; that is the reason they are urging for continuing in 
existence. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I Will. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Can the gentleman give one specific sci- 
entific problem that was solved by this board during the time 
of its existence? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not know that I could give it offhand, 
but I think they could give quite a few; but if the gentleman is 
opposing it on the ground that the work is inefficient and there- 
fore they have no reason to exist, all right; but when a gentle- 
man states his reason is because he is going to take a crack at 
everything related to aviation until he can force what he believes 
to be an ideal unified air service I disagree with him. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, But the gentleman will agree that we 
want to stop waste and produce something? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, I think I have spent some little time 
since I have been a Member of the House in trying to stop 
waste. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Can the gentleman inform me if this 
committee has constructed a wind tunnel as yet? 

Mr. SHERLEY. They have not, I thin 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Haye they absolutely anything to show 
in two years—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. They are now building that wind tunnel. 
They have been doing work, they have got a very small one, and 
they are building a large one, but they have done work with 
the small one. Now, we have the hearings and reports, and if 
the gentleman wants it I will be glad to turn them over to him 
so he ean go into the report of the details as to their expendi- 
tures. Then after the gentleman has read that carefully, know- 
ing he is an authority on the matter, if he will come back and 
say their work is absolutely worthless, I, for my part, will vote 
with him. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say this, we have more reports 
and more papers on aviation in this country and less to show 
for it than any country in the world, 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is probably true, and probably one 
reason is that people do not read them. I suggest that the 
gentleman read this particular one and give it the benefit of 
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his special knowledge on the subject, and I am perfectly sin- 
cere in saying to him that if he says the work they are doing 
and have done is worthless I will agree with him to vote to 
strike it out. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. LAGUARDIA) there were—ayes 
4, noes 17. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ROCK CREEK AND POTOMAC PARKWAY COMMISSION. 


To cnable the commission created by section 22 of the public banain 
act approved March 4, 1913 (87 Stats. L., p. 885), to continue pr - 
ings toward the acquisition of lands required for a connecting parkway 
between Potomac Park, the Zoological Park, and Rock Creek Park, 


$250,000, to be available until expended and to be payable one-half out: 


of the Treasury of the United States and one-half out of the revenues 
of the District of Columbia: Provided, That the total area of lands 
finally to be acquired for said 3 shall not exceed the area and 
arcels descri and delineated in the map No. 2, contained in House 
ument No, 1114 of the Sixty-fourth Congress, first session: Provided 
further, That the expenditure of the funds appropriated herein shall be 
subject to all the conditions imposed by the sundry civil appropriation 
act approved July 1, 1916, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonxsox of Washington: Page 43, line 14, 
after the word“ Park,” strike out $250,000 ” and insert ‘ $150,000.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, there is a 
chance for the House to save a few cents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. JoHNson of Washington) 
there were—ayes 8, noes 22. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I would like to ask the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee where this land is to be acquired? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It connects Rock Creek 
Park with Potomac Park, following and going under the Con- 
necticut Avenue Bridge up to Georgetown, and joins the Potomac 
Park there. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Well, is there any particular street 
or road involved? It speaks of a connecting parkway. I would 
like to know whether there is any particular street there? 

Mr, SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, he will recall 
that several years ago there was a detailed report made as to 
the area to be embraced in this connecting link of the two park- 
ways, and that was approved by the Congress and a small ap- 
propriation made. From year to year the commissioners and 
the people in Washington have urged that this work ought to be 
more rapidly pushed and this desirable connection be had at an 
earlier date, but the committee has felt that while it was desirable 
to go forward and not abandon a project that meets the approval 
of Congress and of those acquainted with it, that we ought not 
to go forward too rapidly, and we have carried a small sum 
from year to year with the idea that as fast as the property 
could be properly acquired at the figures set in the report that 
the money might be available. It is not a new scheme. I will 
say to the gentleman; it is one that has been thoroughly thrashed 
out and authorized, and it is simply a part of the general park 
scheme of the city of Washington. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is there any reason on earth 
why we could not wait a few years when we are appropriating 
all this money? Have not these people got enough parks? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think there is no good reason why we 
should refuse to make any sort of appropriation. The matter 
was authorized a number of years ago. The advocates of it 
believe we have been very slow as it is. And this commission 
has been making very careful inquiries into values and secur- 
ing options within the price that was fixed in order to avoid 
condemnation proceedings. It is simply a question of policy. 
If the Congress wants to stop all sort of park work, this as well 
as other park work could stop. But I do not think the com- 
mittee has been extravagant in its recommendations, I think 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 


Will the gentleman yield? 


we have been very conservative in connection with it, and after 
five years the extent of expenditure on this work seems to me 
to have been very moderate. 

Now, that is simply a matter of judgment. The gentleman 
can say whether he believes we ought to stop any part of the 
development or not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I say this, that I doubt if we 
will ever be able to give the people of the District of Columbia 
anywhere near enough parks to satisfy them as long as they have 
real estate to sell. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think that may be true; but I do not think 
because you can not satisfy the unreasonable people that you 
should not satisfy the reasonable ones. I am not being con- 
trolled in my judgment because somebody wants to do something 
that is extreme and absurd. The park problem has been care- 
fully considered and approved by Congress, 

Mr, TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. Are we protected in any way from abnormal 
rise in the price of this land we must have, or is there any as- 
surance that we shall be able to get hold of all this land that is 
necessary in due time except at an exorbitant figure? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is a limit of cost, as I recall it, of 
$1,300,000, and the purchases that have been made have been 
made on the average lower than the assessment and estimate 
upon which that limit of cost was made. i 

Mr. TILSON. Is there anything to prevent a holdup on any 
part of this line up and down Rock Creek that would prevent 
us from paying an exorbitant figure for it? 

Mr. SHERLEY. We have a right to condemn, and I have to 
assume that the gentlemen who were carrying out the authorizu- 
tion in the act of Congress are protecting the Government, and 
each year when they make purchases out of the moneys that 
have been appropriated for it we make careful inquiries as to 
the price at which they have taken the options and the money 
that has been spent. 

Mr. TILSON. I think that we ought to have it, and I was 
just wondering if we were protected against exorbitant prices. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Secretary of the Treasury are on the com- 
mission, and while it is true that they necessarily rely on Col, 
Ridley, or who happens to be the Superintendent of Publie 
Buildings and Grounds, I do not know anything that would 
warrant the belief that this money is not being spent for property 
at its fair and proper value, 

Mr. TILSON. How much has been appropriated? 

Mr. SHERLET. In 1917, $50,000; in 1918, $100,000; in 1919, 
$150,000. That would make $300,000. 

Mr. TILSON. And this would make $550,000? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Can the gentleman inform the House the 
average price per acre for this land in the past? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I wish we could buy it on an acre basis. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is not fit for building purposes or agri- 
cultural purposes. All it is good for is park purposes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think the gentleman is mistaken as to a 
part of that. A part of it is fit for building, and it was because 
it was not wanted to have it built up that this parkway plan 
was approved. 

Now, I simply submit to the House that here is a project that 
had the very careful consideration of a previous Congress. The 
price that it should cost was determined upon after a very 
elaborate investigation. I personally made two fights against 
including in this area land which I did not think was neces- 
sary, and which the commission voted against, but which vari- 
ous people wanted to put in. They have not succeeded. Whether 
they will in the future or not I do not know. But I do believe 
in the Nation’s Capital it is proper to connect the Potomac 
Driveway with Rock Creek Park; and while I am not willing 
ever to spend any money for any property at a false value, I 
think the history of park development in the cities of America 
will bear out the general statement that the mistakes that have 
been made in acquiring park areas have been mistakes because 
of the refusal of a community to go forward, and if they had 
gone forward in a bolder way in the beginning the cost would 
haye been very much less to the community. I am personally 
in favor of parks for cities. I favor this driveway. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman will admit that a great deal 
of this—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 
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Mr. KNUTSON. I dare say that 75 per cent of the land in 
Rock Creek Park would be designated as waste land out in the 
West. I do not know about the East. 

Mr. SHERLET. That may be. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is fit for nothing but park purposes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It might be perfectly proper to condemn it 
as waste land situated there, but not proper to designate it as 
waste land situated here. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman will agree that land that is 
not fit for anything but park purposes is partly waste land. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I say that land that is fit for park purposes 
in a community is far from being waste land. It is a question as 
to what the gentleman considers waste. I do not believe man 
lives by bread alone, and I believe there is scriptural warrant 
for that belief. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the discussion just had indi- 
cates how easy it is to criticize the committee with limited or 
partial knowledge of a subject. Six years ago the Congress 
determined to buy more of the land between the Zoo and the 
Potomac River along Rock Creek, with a view of extending the 
Rock Creek Park to the Potomac and improving that parkway, 
so that there would be a continuous park from the head of Rock 
Creek to the end of the peninsula of East Potomac Park. One 
million three hundred thousand dollars was placed as the limit 
of cost. That is six years ago. 

Of course when Congress determined to take those lands over 
they were no longer useful; they were no longer salable for 
ordinary purposes, For six years we have been holding the 
owners of those lands in a position where they could not dis- 
pose of their holdings. We certainly are not likely to secure 
the lands any more cheaply by reason of holding them year 
after year out of use. Some of the lands are usable for resi- 
dence purposes, and some of them have been used for those pur- 
poses. But having entered upon the development of this park 
we should carry it forward as rapidly as may be consistent with 
the interests of the Treasury and other activities. We have 
gone very slowly up to this time. In six years we have appro- 
priated $300,000. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Have you bought in occasional 
tracts or have you tried to buy as you go? 

Mr. MONDELL. The commission handling the matter has 
bought tracts as they could buy at what they considered reason- 
able prices, and up to date they have purchased what they have 
purchased for something less than the assessed value; a little 
below the assessed value. Of course the commission has not 
started at one end or the other end and refused to buy any 
property that was offered unless they could buy all of the prop- 
erty in the section. That would not be a wise policy. We are 
obliged to purchase all that property. We can condemn all or 
any part of the property at any time, but it is not wise to con- 
demn unless it becomes necessary. In the meantime it is wise 
to buy here, there, or elsewhere any tract that is offered at what 
is considered a reasonable price within the limit of cost. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes, 

Mr. TILSON. What are the prospects of our getting a suffi- 
cient amount as would make a physical connection between 
Potomac Park, so that we can get a road between them in the 
near future? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think we could buy most of the property 
now at a reasonable price if we were to appropriate the money 
for it. A million dollars was asked for this work this year. 

That is for the purchase of land and improvement. The 
committee limited the amount to $250,000, and yet certain gen- 
tlemen who are not fully informed on the subject think the 
committee is subject to criticism for having gone that far. 

Mr. TILSON. I should rather think it would be the other 


way. 

Mr. MONDELL, I think perhaps the committee should be 
criticized for not having gone further in this matter. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Has not the gentleman no- 
ticed that that park road is already marked on the map and 
needs only to be reworked in order to make connection between 
the two points? 

Mr. MONDELL. We can not, of course, make any improve- 
ments on the park until we have acquired all the land. The gen- 
tleman will realize that, and after the sum contained in this 
bill is appropriated, $750,000 will have to be appropriated be- 


fore we begin to improve the park. If we appropriate fur- 
ther at the rate in this bill it will take four years to secure the 
land. It seems to me we are not moving along too rapidly. As- 
a matter of fact we are subject to some criticism that we are 
not moving more rapidly, in view of the fact that only half of 
this money is to come out of the Federal Treasury, the other 
half coming out of the revenues of the District. of Columbia. 

The CHASRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SHIPPING BOARD. 
For five commissioners, at $7,500 each; secretary, $5,000; in all 
42.500. 5 ry, 85 , 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last werd. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, no subject is so 
fraught with concern for the United States at the present time 
as that of the construction of ships and the transportation of 
troops and supplies. We want to get our boys home. Therefore 
we ought to have ship bottoms in which to bring them. We 
want to transport American products. Therefore we ought to 
have sufficient ships. 

But one of the difficulties at this time arises from the fact 
that we are not yet ready with American ships to do our busi- 
ness as it ought to be done. That is one reason why our boys 
are lingering on the other side when they ought to be home. 
Another reason for delay is that much space that might be 
utilized in earrying this human freight is devoted to earrying 
supplies for the people on the other side of the water. 

We passed an appropriation here recently evincing the 
friendly disposition of the Congress of the United States toward 
the people in distress abroad. It carried $100,000,000 for food 
supplies, I presume Mr. Hoover will be authorized to spend 
that money. A few days ago we passed another bill, which pro- 
posed to make good the President's guaranty of the food price 
that involved, or is supposed to involve before we get through 
with it, a billion dollars—certainly an evidence of our desire to 
do the right thing—and this apart from the fact that we have 
involved ourselves more deeply in obligations and indebtedness 
than the people of the United States have ever been involved 
before, in order to show good faith with the people on the other 
side. 

I hope Mr. Hurley may be able to make good on his shipping 
program. Sometimes I question whether he will. There is a 
controversy now between Mr. Hurley and the marine insurance 
companies of the United States. While some of us haye been 
thinking for a long time that the preference was in favor of 
foreign bottoms as against American shipping, Mr. Hurley, who 
was abroad and fraternizing with our allies and their shipping 
masters, appears to have come to the conclusion that some pref- 
erence has been given by marine insurance companies to our 
foreign competitors. That controversy is now pending, 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in protecting the United States. I 
believe in protecting the industries of the United States. I 
wish we had shipping enough on our own account to take care 
of the business of the United States, but notwithstanding our 
expenditures it appears we have not. We have appropriated 
millions, hundreds of millions, yea, billions of dollars to build 
ships during the war. We do not yet have the ships. We are 
making all kinds of dickers with foreign nations concerning 
ships. We have been told that our shipping expenses have 
grown so great that rather than account for them in ships the 
president of the Shipping Board is going to wipe out $1,000,- 
000,000 that we have appropriated for the purpose of construct- 
ing ships. That may have gone into the “ know-how,” it may. 
have gone into wasteful fields, it may have been extravagantly 
spent, it may have been spent under pressure of war without 
the results that we have expected in peace times. I know not, 
but the story is that we are wiping out $1,000,000,000 of the 
money we have appropriated for this purpose by mere depart- 
mental edict. 

On Washington’s Birthday in Paris there was a dinner at- 
tended by a number of Americans, some very distinguished 
men. They were over there speaking for us, telling the people 
on the other side of the water what they thought we ought to do, 
notwithstanding the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions recently brought in a very large deficiency bill, and not- 
withstanding that we shall come in from the Ways and Means 
Committee to-morrow with another bill to provide for another 
$7,000,000,000 to take care of our friends on the other side of 
the water as well as ourselves. These Americans on the other 
side, some of them official and some not—what do they say by 
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way of pledging the Congress of the United States to do cer- 
tain things? Oh, they get very philanthropic. They have 
broad ideas. They visualize the world. There are no limita- 
tions to their eloquence nor to their promises. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent that 
my time may be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsywania asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. One of the gentlemen at this 
dinner was Mr. Herbert Hoover, a gentleman who normally 
lives in England, whose home is in Kensington, London, but 
who has been given great credence by the President of the 
United States and who has attained a world-wide celebrity be- 
cause of his charitable and philanthropic disposition. He is a 
man of extraordinary ability. We concede all that; but he is 
like a number of other gentlemen who, when they have the 
power to dispense other people’s money, are extremely liberal. 
Hence $100,000,000 for food-supply administration in the United 
States. And another $100,000,000 to keep up the work and 
another $100,000,000 to spend in Europe. And, incidental to it all, 
but greater than it all, $100,000,000,000 to guarantee the food 
prices in the United States, which in the last analysis means 
we must either keep up the price to the consumer in the United 
States, when the price is reduced one-half abroad, or the 
Treasury of the United States, which means taxes paid by the 
people of the United States, must make up the difference. We 
passed that billion-dollar bill the other day. It is hung up in 
another body. It may stay there indefinitely. I do not know. 
But here is what Mr. Hoover, in the exuberance of after-dinner 
oratory, suggests that we of the United States should do: 

Before the war— 
he says— 
the supply of food in Europe was sufficient to last six months. 
European production was never at such a low ebb as at present. 

He presents a beautiful picture for us. 

It has practically stopped. The situation, however, is not desperate. 

Oh, it may be that some people are begging for food in New 
York, as was stated on this floor a little while ago. It may be 
that returning soldiers in uniform who have reached New York 
are penniless and without food, but Mr. Hoover says the situa- 
tion in Europe is “not desperate.” 

, Conflicting ideas, we hope, will be removed, and that the good, com- 
mon sense which helped the father of our country to conduct the 
destinies of our country through troublous times will enable his suc- 
cessor— 

That is our present President, who is coming home today 

Mr. BUTLER. He is home already. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He is home already. I ac- 
cept the amendment— 
will enable his successor— 

Woodrow Wilson— 


to help guide the world out of its present predicament. 


Get the full force of that. George Washington, the Father 

of his Country, is applauded by Herbert Hoover, but equal or 
greater applause goes to that modern President of the United 
States who is “to help guide the world out of its present pre- 
dicament.” That is the job set for the Congress of the United 
States if it supports the President of the United States as Mr. 
Hoover interprets it. We are to “help the world out of its 
predicament.” We have got into a pretty big predicament our- 
selves, and we will be generations, aye, centuries getting out of 
the predicament in which we find ourselves now, and into which 
we will go deeper to-morrow when we pass this new $7,000,- 
000,000 bond bill. But the Hoover picture comes in from Paris 
and is spread abroad over the world to illustrate the altruism 
of our people, who are to labor and starve in order that the 
whole world, which has had trouble from the beginning, is to 
be helped out of its predicament. That is the job Mr. Hoover 
sets down for us. 
. But he is not the only one. Our returning ambassador, Mr. 
Sharp, formerly a Member of this House, for whom we all have 
high personal respect, followed Mr. Hoover in this discussion. 
What did he say? Ah, here is the feeling that is being spread 
over Europe as to the duty of the United States with regard 
to this foreign situation: 

All jealousy— 
says Mr. Sharp— 
should 8 2 between nations. Food is needed badly in certain 
countries, e 


estion which should be uppermost in the statesmen’s 
minds should be to carry food where it is needed. No feelings— 


But 


That is, no feelings about this future indebtedness, no feel- 
ings of our predicament, no feelings about the soldier boys 
we have contributed— 
should be expressed because certain countries, owing to circumstances 
and transportation facilities— 

Referring to our shipping which we have not got— 
are able to float foodstuffs more promptly, thereby reaping quicker 
benefits than the others. 

That is to say, that if England can float foodstuffs quicker 
than we can and profit thereby we are not to complain. No; 
they are to have their way and we are to bear the burden. 

The end alone— 

Continues the ambassador—the American ambassador— 
must be considered, and this is helping needy brothers. 

Yes; go on, ye men at the hoe, ye men at the harrow, ye men 
at the plow, ye men at the mill, ye men at the factory in the 
United States, go on. It is your duty to plod forever and for- 
ever, to tax yourselves with burden upon burden, in order that 
this altruistic dream may be made good. 

We are to go on striving to help our needy brothers—those 
from every clime, of every color, of every race, no matter how 
many centuries they have fought with each other nor how 
intricate and difficult their problems. We must all strive. Our 
Americans are striving through the ambassador toward a better 
world, without envy or jealousy. It is the duty levied upon us. 
And such is the dream of several of our great leaders, several 
of our great national figures, and supporting them are head- 
lines on the front pages of metropolitan newspapers teaching 
us to be patient, to be generous, to pursue our daily labors, in 
order that the world may be relieved of it troubles. 

Just how does it work in practice? Here is an everyday letter 
from a practical everyday business concern, the N. & G. Taylor 
Co., of Philadelphia, which sets out that the War Industries 
Board of the United States, made up of dollar-a-year men dur- 
ing the war, fixed the price of tin plate in the United States at 
somewhere about 723. The world price has gone down to 54, 
and we are holding the price up against our own people. 
Shall we continue to permit our competitors to make tin plate, 
while we attempt to keep in the running at extravagant figures 
and furnish them food besides. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert some of these letters in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to insert letters in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
food-guaranty bill the other day. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Is not the gentleman aware that he is inviting 
and subjecting himself to the charge of being a little American 
because he is speaking of American rights? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; but I have no fear of 
being called a little American when I stand on the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the United States. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. But will they hold you up? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think they will. I think 
enough people remain in the United States to sustain American 
principles. I think when we show them that the hand of every 
other fellow is down to his elbow in our pockets, taking away 
from us to enrich themselves, we can make them understand it. 
I think when we come to show that our house has been invaded, 
our domesticity has been disturbed, our homes and factories 
have been gutted, and that others are reaping the benefit of it 
we can bring them back to their senses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed with the reading of this letter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
finish the reading of the letter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Reserving the right to object, 
how long is the letter. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Can not the gentleman save time by putting it 
in the Recorp? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert these letters in the Recorp, That is 
what I want to do. They will speak for themselves. 


We passed a billion-dollar 


It will not take over five 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman already has that per- 
mission. ; 
The letters are as follows: 
TIN-PLATE MEN COMPLAIN. 


N. & G. TayLor Co. (Ixc.), 
MANUFACTURERS OF TIN PLATE, 
Philadelphia, January 9, 1919. 
Hon. J. HAMpron Moore, Representative, 
Washington, D. C. 
Subject: Arbitrary action of War Industries Board in connection with 
the plg tin situation, 


Dran Sir: The pig tin committee of the War Industries Board ar- 
ranged in an interallied agreement for the purchase of a quota of pig 
tin for this country. All arrangements were distinctly a war meas- 
ure, and a quantity of pig tin was bought, on the authority of the 
War Industries Board, for American consumers, and the medium 
through which this pig tin was brought to this country was the Steel 
Products Co. (the export end of the United States Steel Corporation). 

We are led to believe that the questionnaire sent out by the War 
Industries Board, and the data secured by them, were neither com- 
plete nor thorough, and, based on certain incomplete figures which 
Sy A they proceeded to buy for this country from 10,000 to 
12, tons of Straits pig tin at a Government cost to the consumer 
of 72} cents per pound. With the cessation of hostilities—in fact, 
prior to that—the open-market price of tin started to fall, and 
the present open-market price is something less than 54 cents, as 
against a Government monopoly price of 724 cents. 

The War Industries Board insists that the American consumers be 
forced to use this 72j-cent pig tin, and consume the entire quantity 
before they will allow the American consumers to benefit by the open- 
market price of the world. In other words, the consumer has to 
carry the burden, and it is this very un-American n of forced mo- 
nopoly, insisted on by Mr, Armsby, that we wish to call to your 
attention as a serious menace to our industry. 

We are asked to compete with the tin-plate markets of the world 
for export trade. The British manufacturers have accesa to lower 
costs of pig tin; the American manufacturer has not. When pig tin 
was rea i 3 tg at 723 cents the fixed price of finished tin plate 
was $7.7 e Government insists on holding ap the cost of the 
raw material to 724 cents, and has allowed the price of the finished 
tin plate to go to $7.35, 

e believe that the purchase of these 10,000 tons of pig tin through 
the United States Steel Products Co. should be looked on as a war 
measure. No longer is need evident for tin regulation, and the sooner 
a free market is established the better. The logical solution is to let 
down at once the bars on imports. The loss incurred on the tin now 
held by the Steel Products Co, should be charged to profit and loss 
account of the war, and not be borne as a burden by the American 
manufacturer, 

No redress is seemingly to be secured through the War Industries 
Board, who naturally are loath to go to Con and ask for the 
assumption on the part of the Government of the four or five million 


dollars 8 dy the difference between the cost of the pig tin 
— Do t and the present market. We have had letters from a 
number o 


tin-plate manufacturers 5 with our posue, and we 
urge you to give your attention to this situation, which has been given 
considerable publicity in the trade papers, noticeably, the authority on 


the sul the American Metal rket, poe by Charles 8. 
Trench, editor, New York City, who would very glad to give you 
such further data as you mig uire, 


The injustice of the situation 
careful consideration and action. 
Very truly, yours, 


so apparent that we beg your 


N. & G. Taxxon Co. (Ixc.), 
WILLIAM W. JUSTICE, Jr., 
Vice President. 


COMPETITION IN WHEAT PRODUCTS, 


Operating the only automatic pretzel plants in the world. Capacity 
16,000,000 pounds per annum. 
AMERICAN PRETZEL COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 10, 1919. 


Congressman J. HAMPTON Moors, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Six: On behalf of myself and others among your constituents 
I am W to call your attention to the guaranteed price on wheat 
and sugar obtaining in this country and the injury this na bring to 
the American manufacturers brought in competition with South 
America and Europe. 

Unless the Government places a high tariff on the opor ted 
and allows a draw-back on exporting, the baker can not hope 
pete with European manufacturers. Under normal conditions the 
eracker bakers of England were able to sell large quantities of crackers 
in this country. Under present conditions they could come over here 
and undersell any cracker baker in the United States. 

This alone is a most serious matter but when combined with the 
high taxes ay a for 1918-19 would tend to be disastrous to the 
cracker baking industry. 

Flour and sugar are the principal raw materiais used by the cracker 
bakers and if they are forced to pay a minimum price as high as ex- 
isted during war times they will have difficulty in carrying on their 
business when the price of other foodstuffs is permitted to be respon- 
give to the laws of supply and demand. 

9 that you give this your serious consideration, we are, 

ours, very truly, 


roduct 
o com- 


AMERICAN PRETZEL COMPANY. 


CAPTURING THE AUTO TRADE, 


From the Barley Motor Car Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., comes the follow- 
ing letter from its agent in London, England: 

‘So that you may be absolutely conversant with the situation here 
and will not expect the impossible, I am going to outline to you just 
what is happening here at the present moment. 

As you know the Government controls all importations; motor cars 
are on the prohibited list and can only be imported on special licenses. 
My customers have been trying now for six weeks to get a license but 
so far without success. I called at the Government department deal- 
tng with the matter myself and found that they were not prepared to 


make any statement as to when the prohibition on motor cars would 
be withdrawn, It is strongly rumored, however, that the Government 
intends to continue this prohibition in force for at least a year and 
possibly two years, as by law they can control imports for three years 
after peace is si . 

“The policy of the Government in power is to exclude all American 
manufactured articles either by absolute prohibition or by a high 
tariff. While, of course, the regulations are not aimed at America 
especially, we all know that America is the only country which will 
be affected, because we are the only people who are in position to — 
ply. Of course you can not blame the British for wanting to give their 
ndustries a chance to get on their feet before being subjected to our 
competition, but, on the other hand, it is hty poor return for our 
assistance in winning the war to do everything possible to eliminate 
us from England and the British colonial markets and this is just what 
is being done. 

“It is not necessary now to get export licenses for practically any- 
thing unless they go to countries bordering on Germany. In other 
words, the whole scheme is ‘speed up English exports and block 
American imports.’ This is the policy of the Government as far as I 
can find out. There is, however, a strong body of opinion in this coun- 
try, including the Labor Party, which feel that a high protective tariff 
would be a disaster for the country and I do not think the Govern- 
ment are going to have it all their own way in dealing with the mat- 
ter. Nobody knows what to do or how to act until the policy of the 
Government is determined, consequently all propositions which are 
based on supplies from America are hanging fire for the moment until 
Parliament meets after the first of the year and we know where we 
are at. The situation in France is very much the same. 

“Tt is quite possible that we may do a very fine business in Eng- 
land; on the other hand it is equally possible that it will be out of the 
question to get a single car into this country for some time to come. 

“I have followed the situation very carefully and I think the above 
is a fair outline of the position as it exists at the moment, 

“I was told the other day by a manufacturer that he had been ap- 
proached by a representative of the British ministry of munitions, who 
submitted to him an article now being made in the United States. He 
was asked if he could make it, and on his replying that he could he 
was told that if he would manufacture on a quantity basis the Govern- 
ment would see that none were allowed to be imported from America. 
As the manufacturer told me this himself, and as it is quite likely they 
will do it with others if they will do it with one, it gives a better Ideg 
of the situation than any other instance I have run across, 

“Ag I said before, if conditions will allow it we are sure to do a good 
business on Roamer cars and chassis, as the market is starved for cars 
and could easily absorb all the cars which could be made in this countr: 
under the most favorable conditions for the next flyve years. The Britis 
Isles have approximately one-half the population of the United States 
but they only have one-twentieth as many cars in use. This gives an 
idea as to the capacity of the market when given full freedom of devel- 
opment. 

“I have written you at some length because I do not want you to be 
disappointed if nothing matures.” 


COAL-TRADE SHIPPING. 
THE WHOLESALE COAL TRADE ASSOCIATION OF New YORK (Ixc.), 
New York, February 8, 1919. 


Dear Sin: You and your constituents are interested in developing the 
foreign trade of this country. 

This is being restricted by the governmental control of bottoms which 
may be used for that purpose. 

This is true with respect to all lines of business, but especially as to 


coal. 

Will you give your consideration to the inclosed resolution and lend 
the weight of your influence by indorsing it in a personal interview with 
or letter to the Shipping Board? 

Respectfully, yours, 
Cuas, S. ALLEN, Secretary. 


Whereas the armistice has checked the movement of our armies and muni- 
tions across the ocean and has thereby released a large number of ves- 
sels for commercial purposes; and 

Whereas the past and puea restrictions and regulations on shipping 
present great difficulties to the rter and have led to the loss of 
much erase in the past, and will continue to do so: Now, there- 
fore, be it 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Wholesale Coal Trade Associa- 
tion of New York that all vessels not actually required for the move- 
ment of troops, munitions, and present food supplies be forthwith returned 
to private ownership and control, to the end that the usual view of 
supply and demand be given full operation and business be once more 
reinstated on a normal basis, 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a few words in 
connection with the appropriation made for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, and I do it because the amounts are so large 
that I am not willing that the House should pass them without 
consideration. Before undertaking to tell you something of 
the amounts of money that have been appropriated heretofore 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation and the amount of $660,- 
000,000 carried in this bill, I desire to call attention to the 
situation that confronted the Congress in the past and that 
now confronts it in connection with the emergency shipping 
fund. 

Members will recall the situation that confronted the world, 
and confronted America, in connection with shipping as a ro- 
sult of the German submarine warfare, and it is important that 
we should remember these matters in considering what is re- 
ported to the committee now and what has been done in the 
past. 

One great cry that went up all over the world from the lead- 
ing nations fighting Germany was for ships. There were many 
anxious weeks and anxious months when men wondered whether 
the combined energy of the world would be sufficient to produce 
ships as fast as the submarines of the Germans were destroy- 
ing them. And unless we could reduce the destruction or in- 
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crease our output to more than make it good, it was apparent 
that it was only a question of time when Germany would be 
successful in her war. Therefore pressure was brought to 
bear all over the world, and particularly in this country 
after our entrance into the war, for the building of ships, ships, 
and more ships. The very large authorizations that were 
made in connection with the shipping program were made in 
the last sundry civil bill, although there had been prior to 
that a sum authorized to be expended in shipping construction 
that was way beyond anything that this country had ever 
dreamed of putting into shipbuilding. 

Last May the Shipping Board came before the Committee on 
Appropriations with a program as of date April 30, which 
called for a very great enlargement of the building and requisi- 
tion program, a program that contemplated the acquiring of 
about 18,300,448 dead-weight tons of shipping by requisition, 
purchase, and construction ; this total embracing steel, wood, and 
concrete ships numbering 3,425, at a cost for the ships only then 
estimated at $3,423,713,218. 

It is well to recall that in March the great German drive 
started. It continued for many weeks. There were days and 
days here when we wondered whether the next day's news 
might net show us a complete breaking of the allies’ lines and 
the taking of the channel ports and the capture of Paris. 
Everybody realized what either of those events must mean to 
the allied cause. So it was that the American program for the 
movement of troops, and consequently for ships, underwent a 
very great expansion. As a result of that expansion officials 
of the Fleet Corporation came to Congress and asked for very 
large additional sums in cash and in authorizations particu- 
larly as to troop ships. Congress voted those sums. It voted 
them without division. There was not a man in Congress as I 
recall, House or Senate, who ever challenged the wisdom of 
voting those huge sums, and I doubt if any man who had under- 
taken to very seriously oppose the appropriation of those sums 
would have been in very great favor with the people of America, 
He would likely have been burned in effigy, if nothing worse 
happened to him, and that was because of a then tremendous, 
pressing, compelling need that the people of America recognized 
and proposed to supply, no matter if it did cost billions of dol- 
lars. We voted the Emergency Fleet Corporation these huge 
sums, and it went ahead to carry out that program. How 
efficiently and how economically it was carried out is another 
story, and a story that can not be told here in five minutes, or 
10 minutes, or in an hour’s speech, and a story concerning 
which we probably have not sufficient data now to fully arrive 
at a correct conclusion. That there has been great extraya- 
gance, and that there has been great waste in many, many par- 
ticulars, I have not the slightest doubt, and I do not think the 
country has the slightest doubt. As to how far the costs could 
have been reduced is a question about which men will differ. 
There were many things that served to increase the cost. The 
labor situation in the country was anything but ideal, and we 
did not have the skilled people to carry out such a program as 
this. From the standpoint of economy, such a program could 
not have been justified. The only justification that can possibly 
be made for the size of the program for shipbuilding that this 
country undertook was the need from a military and national 
standpoint that I have tried very briefly to portray. No nation 
could suddenly undertake to expand its shipbuilding industry 
to the extent that we undertook to do it and hope to accom- 
plish it economically and efficiently, but there were a lot of 
things that we had to do in those days of stress when we could 
not count the cost and this was one of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. We have authorized in previous bills an 
expenditure of $3,903,500,000 in the way of ship construction 
and those things that were related to it; $2,884,000,000 was for 
building ships ourselves—I mean as contradistinguished from 
requisitioning ships that other people were building or had 
built in the country at the time we entered upon this program; 
$515,000,000 was for the payment for requisitioned ships, built 
or building, for which contracts existed, which the Government 


ships other than those so requisitioned ; 


tion with building of ships; $75,000,000 was for housing in 
connection with the workers in the shipyards; and $65,000,000 


was for operation of ships. It was to create a working fund 
in connection with those operations. Twenty million dollars 
was to help transportation systems in connection with the 
movement of workers to the plants engaged in shipbuilding, 
and $17,500,000 was for recruiting, training, and instructing 
officers and crews. This makes up the total amount of authori- 
zations, including cash, that was voted from time to time in 
connection with the shipbuilding program. 

As to the construction of ships, we have heretofore appropri- 
ated $1,938,451,000, and there is carried as one of the items 
about to be read in this bill $549,653,254, which will make total 
appropriations made in what is spoken of as the ship construc- 
tion item of the program of $2,488,104,254. That is $395,895,746 
less than the amount that we have authorized the President to 
obligate the Government for. 

A gentleman said to me, “The Appropriations Committee 
seems to have been pretty liberal with the moneys it is recom- 
mending for the Emergency Fleet Corporation for shipbuild- 
ing.” I said to him, “The committee has practically no op- 
tion”; and that is what I want to bring to the attention of the 
House, so that if the House does not in any way agree with the 
committee it may indicate its disagreement by its motions and 
its votes, 

We are carrying this money as part of the obligation that we 
authorized—I say we, the Congress autherized—the President to 
incur in connection with shipbuilding. Now, the need of this money 
and the need of some three hundred and odd millions that will have 
to be appropriated subsequently, if the program goes through as 
now outlined, is predicated upon the amount of money that we 
will have to pay for the ships that have been built and are build- 
ing and those that it is proposed to have the keels laid and to 
complete and it represents what is the judgment of the Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation as the extent to 
which their shipbuilding program that they have entered upon 
could be reduced by cancellation. Now, I do not know whether 
they could reduce economically more by cancellation than they 
have, and I do not know how I possibly can find out, because I 
haye not the opportunity now nor have I personal information 
that would warrant me in coming to a judgment as contradis- 

from their own. They testify that they have under- 
taken to cancel all contracts that they could cancel with a real 
saving to the Government. You will realize that probably as to 
every ship that is proposed to be built and where the keels are 
not laid there has been an expenditure of from 30 to 35 per cent, 
rou, speaking, in materials that have been assembled and 
that have been ordered and which must be assembled prior to 
the laying of the keel. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It has been said to me that these 
ships we are building now and for which the keels are being 
laid and construction started could be bought cheaper if we 
bought them from English and French shipyards than we can 
build them ourselves. What does the gentleman think about 
that? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, I do not know, except I am satisfied 
that you could not buy them from England, and I know you 
could not buy any of them in France, because the French have 
not the yards and would like to buy ships in America. I doubt 
very much if England is going to sell us any ships for a number 
of years to come. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Is this true, that the construction 
of these ships is costing a great deal more per ton than it is cost- 
ing to build like ships in English and French yards? 

Mr. SHERLET. I would say it is unquestionably true it is 
costing more for us to build ships than in England and always 
has, except perhaps as to a limited number of a given type of 
ship that were built on the Great Lakes, where we have stand- 
ardized-to a point that it probably would cost us about what 
a similar type of an English-built ship would cost. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Here is the question in my 
mind 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Here is the question I am trying to 
get at in all good faith. If it costs so much more to build these 
ships than it costs the foreign shipbuilders, how can we expect 
ever to compete with them on equal terms for the world’s com- 
merce? 

Mr. SHERLEY. If I was able to answer that question, I think 
my answer would probably be worth a great many millions of 


dollars to the Government of the United States. That is one 
of the problems that is going to be left over to the next Con- 
that has so few problems to deal with. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman permit me 
to answer that question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I doubt if anyone can answer fully that ques- 
tion, certainly within five minutes. I wish to say to the gentle- 
man I would like to proceed. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
yield—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will yield for a minute, but I do not wish 
to get into a broad discussion of that question in my limited 
time. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will not ask for it; I will 
take my own time and answer the gentleman. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Speaking for myself, I question very much 
whether we are going to be able to compete with foreign nations 
in a highly competitive market upon successful terms, counting 
in the cost of those ships during these war times. I think those 
ships will have to be run on a basis of less capital investment 
than what they actually cost, but I think it is one of the least 
of your problems in connection with the operation of ships suc- 
cessfully in a normal competitive market. I think you have a 
good many problems in connection with the manning of your 
ships, with your shipping laws, with wages, and a lot of other 
things. The shipping business is not a simple thing, and I have 
not the wisdom to think I can settle it briefly here. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr. BLACK. That is to what extent the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation has made cancellations of contracts? 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is what I am going to try to come to. 
I did not want, gentlemen, to go into the question of a shipping 
policy for this Government except to say this: That I think it is 
of the very highest importance that a policy should be deter- 
mined and determined at a very early date and that almost any 
policy would be better than a complete absence of one that 
exists now and the drifting that has taken place in connection 
with the whole question of our merchant marine and what we 
propose to do with it. I know nothing that is more important 
than that there should be presented to the Congress a real pro- 
gram, one that the Congress in its wisdom may modify or accept 
as the facts may warrant, but to drift along having what will 
amount in a last analysis to nearly $4,000,000,000 investment in 
ships and in plants, without any knowledge of what we are 
going to do with it, seems to me the height of national folly. 

My judgment is that you may practically count off as profit 
and loss incident to the war 50 per cent of your investment of 
four billions, and at the end of this building program you will 
probably have about $2,000,000,000 worth of property in the way 
of ships and yards, and of the ships a certain percentage of them 
will be of a type of value in competitive trade and others will 
be of a type of rather restricted value in restricted trades. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Will it be agreeable for the gentle- 
man to yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I notice on page 4 of the hearings 
there is given the number of vessels to which we have been com- 
mitted and the total tonnage, something like 16,196,761 dead- 
weight tons. Will the gentleman tell us what part of that total 
tonnage is actually in the water and under control of the Ship- 
ping Board as of December 31, to which these figures relate? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Those figures relate to a program which is 
supposed to have been undertaken up to December 31 and were 
figures that were given last May as to a program. There is in 
the hearings—and I do not know whether I can find it imme- 
diately or not—the tonnage that we would have if the present 
program is carried through. Unfortunately, I say frankly to 
the gentleman, I have practically had no opportunity to reread 
this testimony. I tried to get some condensed tables of ready 
reference, but I am not sure that they have been put in here in 
the form that would give me the information. But the gentle- 
man will find in the hearings a letter from Mr. Hurley, head of 
the Shipping Board, as to the policy that they have proceeded on, 
on page 218, in connection with this program, and he will also 
find statements from the division of planning and statistics 
undertaking to show the number of keels that have been laid 
between January and February and the number that is proposed 
to be laid after February 14. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I had seen figures of that character, 
but I had not observed anywhere figures showing the tonnage 
actually in the water and under control of the Emergency Fleet. 
I was anxious to get that if it was readily available. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is available, but I can not put my hand on 
it at the moment. 


If the gentleman will not 
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Now, the program that they now are undertaking to complete 
contemplates a total construction of something under 12,000,000 
tons of ships, exclusive of requisition ships. Including all ships 
it represents a tonnage of about 14,500,000 dead-weight tons. 
There is to-day supposed to be a deficiency in world tonnage, 
including that which has been built by us, of 9,750,000 dead- 
weight tons as against the figure that existed in 1914 prior to 
the submarine campaign. Excluding what we already have 
built, we are going forward now with about 10,000,000 tons of 
shipping. So we are probably not building any more than what 
would be necessary to replace the tonnage that has been 
destroyed. 

I think Mr. Hurley in his letter states that some 5,000,000 
tons are being built by other nations, which would seem to 
indicate that if we carry out this program and they carry out 
theirs we will have supplied the tonnage that has been lost 
by virtue of the war and some 5,000,000 tons in addition; and 
it is thought that represents about what should have been the 
normal growth in tonnage between 1914 and 1920. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Can the gentleman tell us how many tons 
have been constructed in this country since we entered the war? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I was trying to tell the gentleman that we 
have a plan, with this program of ships purchased, built, and 
building, representing about 14,500,000 dead-weight tons of 
shipping. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How many tons were actually built? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am trying to find that. It is in the hear- 
ing. I can not for the moment put my hand on it. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I wanted to ask the gentle- 
man this: I notice he made a reference to the fact that he hoped 
some definite policy would be defined. I want to state that 
since the election in November I have been called on to state 
what definite policy would be pursued by the change of adminis- 
tration that would take place. I said I was not able to disclose 
it at the present time, because we had not gone so far as eyen 
to create committees, and I could not tell what the definite 
plan would be. Certainly we who have been in the minority 
have been largely kept in the dark as to what is being done, 
We are getting only indefinite reports, and not many of them. 
We are rather at a loss to define a policy, but will endeavor 
whenever we have the control of the legislative branch of the 
Government to define some kind of definite policy. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, I made no ref- 
erence in any partisan or party sense. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. And neither did I. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand you did not. 

As fo the matter of policy, I simply presented this situation 
to the House and to the country, that we have invested prac- 
tically in moneys spent and moneys contracted to be spent 
something like $4,000,000,000. Now, that was made necessary 
because of the war, and we went ahead. All of us went ahead, 

There was no division and there was no question. There was 
not 3 per cent of the people in America that questioned the wis- 
dom of building ships at the time these commitments were made 
in the spring and early summer of last year. But, having done 
that, I think it is up to the Shipping Board, I think it is up to 
this administration, I think it is up to the Congress to work out 
a plan. I do not care whether it is a Republican or Democratic 
plan if it is the right plan. And I do not think any of us are so 
sure 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes 
more, and then I will not take any more time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not think any of us feel warranted in 
saying that we know the last word on what should be the na- 
tional program. It has got to be approached from the standpoint 
of a tremendous ownership by the Government of ships. Shall 
the Government operate? Shall it sell them or lease them upon 
the value they are to the Government or upon the value that they 
think it is necessary to place upon them in order to put them on 
terms of equality and competition with the rest of the world? 

What shall be our navigation laws? How shall we undertake 
to equalize our operating expense with that of European coun- 
tries? Those are great problems. They are not going to be set- 
tled in a minute by speeches by anybody. All I am trying to do 
is to show that the Committee on Appropriations have recom- 
mended the appropriation of these moneys because there is 
nothing else it could have done, and that in bringing in this 
six hundred-odd millions in this bill it is doing it on represen- 
tations by the Emergency Fleet Corporation as to the amounts 


{After a pause.] 
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of money they will have to pay on contracts that have been 
entered into and which they believe they can not properly cancel. 

Now, if anybody knows that there can be a cancellation of 
more of these contracts than they state, then I want that person 
to suggest the amount and to offer a reduction, so as to bring 
that about, and to justify it. But I have felt that it was not 
right that the Committee on: Appropriations should recommend 
these huge sums without stating to the House the basis upon 
which we made the recommendations, 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I thank the gentleman for 
the statement he has made. It was not my point to criticize his 
action or any of the action of the committee as to this large 
amount. I simply want to say that is a problem that will call 
for all the wisdom that we can possibly find anywhere on both 
sides of the House, and we will endeavor, so far as we can in 
the coming Congress, to arrive at some definite policy. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, I have found the tables which the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuanpra] inquired about. 
If the gentleman will look on page 27, of part 3, of the hearings 
on the sundry civil bill, which relates entirely to the shipbuild- 
ing situation, he will find a table which undertakes to show the 
number of delivered vessels, those that are in the water, those 
that are on the ways, and those of which the keels have not 
been laid, and the total amount. j 

Now, of requisitioned ships there have been delivered 298, 
with a dead-weight tonnage of 1,931,061. Of contract ships 
there have been 164 delivered, with a dead-weight tonnage of 
968,425 ; of wood ships there have been 106, with a dead-weight 
tonnage of 376,400; and 10 composite ships, with a dead-weight 
tonnage of 37,500; or of wood and composite ships there have 
been 116, with a dead-weight tonnage of 413,900. The total num- 
ber of ships which have been delivered, both those requisitioned 
and those built under contract, amounts to 578, with a dead- 
weight tonnage of 3,313,386. 

Now, without undertaking to separate them into their classes, 
there are in the water at this time 348 ships, with a dead-weight 
tonnage of 1,643,475 tons. There are on the ways 774 ships, with 
a dead-weight tonnage of 3,791,985. tons. There are of keels 
not laid, which it is expected we can go forward with, because 
they believe it is uneconomical not to do so, 832 ships, with a 
dead-weight tonnage of 5,829,365, which would make a total 
of 2,532 ships, with a total dead-weight tonnage of 14,578,111 
tons. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield right there? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. As to the authorization of the requi- 
sitioned use of vessels, as distinguished from the taking of title 
to the vessels, can the. gentleman tell whether of these 348 ships 
in the water any are ships of which we have only the use? 

Mr. SHERLEY, No. These are all ships in which we take 
title. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. The actual tonnage we have now completed is 
something like 3,000,000: tons? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Including the requisitioned ships there haye 
been delivered 3,313,000. Those that are in the water are 
1,643,000, and those that are on the ways are 3,791,985. dead- 
weight tons, and those with keels not laid 5,829,365. 

Mr. FESS. That amounts to something like 14,000,000. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It amounts to 14,578,111 tons. I am not 
sure now as to the keels not laid. They represent the program 
as it has been reduced. by cancellation. I would want to look 
at these tables with some little more care than I can do it just on 
my feet here. 

Mr. FESS. If work on the fleet we are obtaining can be con- 
tinued has the gentleman any idea of when we will have the 
14,000,000 tonnage? 


‘ Condensed statement of contract commitments for contract: ships Dec. 1, 1918, and cancellations or suspensions subsequent. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. Well, I think that if we went ahead with 
this program rapidly we would have it in the course of a year 
and a half, but I am hoping that we are not going to build ships 
under the pressure with which we have been building them here- 
tofore, with all the overtime and the waste incident to it, and 
it is my understanding that they have cut out all overtime, and 
they are not undertaking building with extra shifts and all the 
expensive costs which were only justified when time was the 
most important thing to be considered. 

Mr. FESS. I think the gentleman is entirely correct. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentle- 
man ohe more question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Then I will subside. I understand 
we requisitioned a whole Iot of-ships which were under con- 
struction on foreign account. This table is a condensed table of 
construction. Does it include only those ships; or does it also 
include those ships which were completed and under charter 
to Americans? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, the 298 ships of 1,931,061 dead-weight 
tons are requisitioned ships that were building or contracted 
for and which we took over. They were not built. They were 
ships that were building. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 


has expired. 

Mr. SHERLET. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. IS there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 


There was no objection. - 

M.. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I regret that I can not give 
to the committee all the accurate, detailed information that is 
contained in this hearing of two hundred and odd pages. The 
committee tried very diligently to get the information, but I 
have been continuously engaged in work that has been pressing 
from day to da 

Mr. BUTLER. Itis not necessary for the gentleman to make 
any apologies, because we know he has given us the best he 
could. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not making any apologies, but I wanted 
to call the attention of gentlemen to the hearings, so that they, 
can there find out more fully the facts. 

Mr: BUTLER. The trouble is we always wait for the gentle- 
man to give us the information instead of getting it for our- 
selves, 

Mr. SHERLEY. The amounts that we are carrying here rep- 
resent what these people insist they must have during the next 
fiscal year, and in point of fact they insist that they need part 
of the money before the Ist of July—something over $100,000,- 
000-—which they submitted as a deficiency estimate. We threw. 
it all together in the sundry civil bill, making that part imme- 
diately available; and in. the event that the sundry civil bill 
should not be going to pass it would be my expectation that the 
Senate would take that part of the amount of these appropria- 
tions which are made immediately available and carry them on 
the deficiency bill, because they unquestionably need something 
over $100,000,000 in order to pay their bills within the next 
three months: The balance is moneys that are going to be needed 
during: the next fiscal year, and if this program is not reduced 
further it means that Congress: will have to appropriate $395,- 
000,000 in addition: before we are 

Mr. BUTLER. Before we get our 14,000,000. tons of ships. 

Mr. SHERLEY. And when we shall have done that, we shall 
have appropriated $3,913,500,000; in addition to the $50,000,000 
that we appropriated in the original shipping act. Now, with 
the permission of the: committee, [ will endeavor to revise my 
remarks and get these figures: accurately stated and arranged 
for easy consideration. 

Under the permission granted, I insert the following data: $ 


1 
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£ Ship construction. 


Kind of vessels. 


$168, 558, 472 
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82.407, 720 
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On December 31, 1918, the total number of both built and on 
order, under direct contract and requisition by the ited States ick 
ping Board, ree! Fleet Korporation; was 2,963 ships of 16,482,611 


-weight tons, in z 
As of the same date the Emergency Fleet Corporation had made 
578 ships of 3,313,386 dead-weight tons, excluding 


actual deliveries of 
Japanese purchased ship: 

As of February 4, 1919, it had canceled or suspended subject to can- 
cellation 132 W ships of 503,350 dead-weight tons. Two wood 
bar, 10,000 dead-weight tons ; 15 wood 3 and 49 wood 
r tugs. In addition, 110 steel cargo „74, dead-weight 
tons; 5 steel tankers, 37,500 dead-weight tons; 20 steel transports, 
160,000 dead-weight tons; 56 steel ocean-going tugs; and 8 concrete 
g a grand total of sus- 


tankers of 60,000 dead-weight tons, ma 


ed or canceled of 397 ships of a dead-weight tonnage of 1,618,650. 
leaves 1,988 ships of 11,550,575 dead-weight tone for pe eta 
porte] January 1, 1919, provided all ships under suspension are can- 


ships of 1,643, dead-weight tons were fitting out afloat, 774 
ships of 3,791 885 dead-weight tons already had keels laid aad bees 
all of their ma ed and 


has suspended as of Feb: 4 
nage of 1,618,650, leaving a balance of 866 ships of a dead-weight ton- 


Emergency shipping fund. 
Total appro- 
. 
A ted | cin maining to 
Authorized. | appropriated. in this bill. Roce Los — a 
an 
this bill. 
«-| $2,884,000, 000 | $1,938, 451,000 | 3849, 653, 254 | $2, 488, 104, 254 
«| 515,000,000 | 415, 000, 000 100, 600, 600 315,000, 000 
of ships ho z 150,000, 000 150, 000, 000 . 150, 090,000 i 
‘Apquletiion of etabiehwants or PIRI omer ree 28 12.000, 00% 122,000, 000 .... 123,000, 000 
. 8 75, 000, 000 75, 000,000 0) 75, 000, 000 |. 
0 of ships (in addition to revenues) 65, 000, 000 68, 000, 000 68,000, 000 
tion In connection with shi 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 @ 20,000,000 |.. 
R ting, and instruction of officers and 17, 500, 000 6, 250, 000 11, 250, 000 17, 500, 000 |. 
3, 903, 000 701, 000 660, 903, 254 
Capital stock in original shipping act e : 30, 000; 000 * 550 „000 ea Riss 96700060 
3,953, 500,000 | 2, 890, 701, 000 660,903,254 | 3, 557, 604, 254 


1 $5,685,646 of the housing appropriation repealed by this bill. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, during the general debate 
on this bill on Saturday I discussed at some little length this 
matter of shipping construction to a large and enthusiastic 
audience gathered at the other end of the Capitol, listening to 
a discussion of the league of nations. That is, while I was dis- 
cussing this matter here, many of the Members were at the 
other end of the Capitol listening to a speech on the league of 
nations. As what I said then is immured in the Recorp, where 
few will ever read it, I feel that I owe it to the House to make 
at least a brief statement for the minority side with regard to 
this shipping program. 

There is a program of approximately 2,500 ships, of which 876, 
built and requisitioned, have been delivered, with a dead- 
weight tonnage of 5,245,447 tons, 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield there for an explana- 
tion? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I have heard this tonnage business referred to 
so often 

Mr. MONDELL. Not being a seafaring man, I hope the gen- 
tleman will not interrogate me too closely about the details of 
this matter of tonnage. 

Mr. MANN. I know what the ordinary tonnage means, but 
the Shipping Board in order to conceal the facts, so it is 
stated—I do not know—have devised a new method of stating 
tonnage. 

Mr. MONDELL. I see the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Suerrer] has delivered to the floor leader of the minority an 
official explanation of what dead-weight tonnage means. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I know, but I think it ought to be in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SHERLEY. A year ago I undertook to do that, and it 
was printed in the Rxconb. I explained the difference between 
gross tonnage and dead-weight tonnage and net tonnage. It 
is a technical thing that I do not like to trust my memory on 
without rereading. 

Mr. MANN. All these things are matters of measurement. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. These are dead-weight tons. 

Mr. MANN. Dead-weight tonnage and gross tonnage and net 
tonnage are not necessarily related. 

Mr. MONDELL. No; they are not. 

Mr. MANN. Nearly everybody who has studied tonnage 
knows about gross tonnage and net tonnage, but very few know 
what dead-weight tonnage is. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Dead-weight tonnage is about one- 
third more than gross tonnage. 

Mr. MANN. That is the reason they use it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The reason they use dead-weight tonnage 
as against either gross tonnage or net tonnage is because dead- 
weight tonnage does not have to bear a relationship to the par- 


138,787, 172.9 of the transportation appropriation repealed by this bill. 


ticular character of the ship. Now, gross tonnage and net ton- 
nage, and the relationship they bear to each other, vary accord- 
ing to the type of the ship. . 

Mr. MANN. After all, it does not make a particle of differ- 
ence what the weight of the ship is. What they want to know 
is what its carrying capacity is. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is what dead-weight tonnage is. 

Mr. MANN. They deliberately conceal the carrying capacity 
in order to make people think they are doing a great deal more 
by building something that weighs heavily. 

Mr. MONDELL. With apologies to gentlemen who know 
much more about it than I do, I will say that, as I understand it, 
the dead-weight tonnage more nearly measures the cargo Ca- 
pacity of the ship than any other classification of tonnage. 
Mr. TILSON. But does not that refer to the maximum 
weight that it could carry? 

Mr. MONDELL. We have then received of built and requisi- 
tioned ships; that is, ships requisitioned on the ways, or the 
contracts for which were requisitioned, 876 ships of a tonnage of 
approximately 5,250,000 tons, as against a gross program of 
approximately 14,000,000 tons, or approximately 2,500 ships. 
About a third of the program has been completed and delivered. 
The cost when we have completed the program will be a little 
Jess than $4,000,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? ' 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I want to ask the gentleman a 
question. Would he prefer to finish his statement? 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will just let me finish the 
statement I have in mind. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] estimates the 
loss on the shipping program at about $1,500,000,000. That is 
a very conservative estimate, in my opinion. I think it will 
be somewhere between $1,500,000,000 and $2,000,000,000. About 
85 per cent must be taken from the first cost of the ships of all 
sorts. 

Then, from the wooden ships there must be taken a consid- 
erable larger percentage of cost. There is the cost of the yard, 
which is not charged against the fabricated ships in estimating 
their tonnage cost. Sixty-six millions at Hog Island. Mr. 
Piez says there is no future for Hog Island, and Mr. Piez 
knows. I estimated the other day that we might get 25 per 
cent of the sixty-six millions out of Hog Island. I was very 
optimistic on Saturday. It may be that we will get more than 
25 per cent from some of the other fabricating yards, but there 
is over $100,000,000 invested in yards and many millions for 
housing, all of which must be greatly reduced before we shall 
reach the value on which we may ultimately realize. 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Before the gentleman leaves the 
Hog Island proposition I want to ask a question. 

Mr. MONDELL, I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I understand these yards are 
adapted to the building of one, or at most two, types of fabri- 
cated ships and that it is not possible and will not be possible 
to use them for any other type of ship. 

Mr, MONDELL. If the gentleman will read the hearings— 
and they are most interesting—he will find that Mr. Piez dis- 
cussed that subject at length. These are fabricated yards, 
assembling yards that have no shops; they take the assembled 
steel and rivet it together in ships. Hog Island has so many 
ways that it would not be practicable to maintain it as a ship- 
building establishment with its present number of ways or any- 
thing like that number of ways. When you reduce the number 
of ways for building fabricated ships, then your overhead be- 
comes so high that you can not afford to build the ships; and, 
furthermore, Mr. Plez says that in time of peace it possibly 
would not be practicable to build fabricated ships because of 
the fact that it would be difficult to get industrial plants to 
agree to fabricate the steel that would be needed for construction. 

If an effort was made to remodel these yazds into yards for 
building ships in the ordinary way, there would be an increase 
of overhead by reduction of the number of ways. There would 
be a great expense, perhaps 50 per cent of the expenditure al- 
ready made, for shops and for all the necessary appliances. 

What I am saying is not in criticism of the shipbuilding pro- 
gram. I voted for it, and we believed at the time that it was 
the thing to do, although we voted for that, as we did for many 
other things, with very serious doubts. But this is true: There 
has been an enormous and unnecessary waste in carrying out 
the program. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Win the gentleman yield for an- 
other question, and then I will quit bothering him? 

Mr. MONDELL. It does not bother me. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Here is the thing I have in my 
mind about this bill. It is apparent that we are going to lose 
about 50 per cent of the cost of constructing the ships, that they 
will be worth about half of what they cost, and we have 
516,000,000 tons to build. Would not that loss be less as a mat- 
ter of pure finance if we canceled the contracts and pay the 
5 the amount of damages under the uncompleted con- 
tracts 

Mr. MONDELL. My understanding is that the purpose of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation is this: To cancel where the 
least loss would result through cancellation and build where the 
greater saving results from building. It is the opinion of the 
Shipping Board, which the committee must accept because they 
could not be fully informed on the subject, that we lose much 
more by not appropriating the sum in this bill than by appro- 
priating it. In other words, that there are ships so far along 
in construction, there is so much material assembled that can 
not be used advantageously for other purposes, that unless we 
go forward with the program the loss will be much greater 
than if we stopped now. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. We have authorized about 850 
ships of which the keels have not been laid. 

Mr. MONDELL. While that is true, the material has been 
assembled and in the matter of fabricated ships the material 
has been fabricated; it is on the ground and it is apparently 
of little value for other purposes. Now, there is another mat- 
ter that must be considered—the ships are not costing us as 
much now as during the war. The ships we are building now 
will not be so great a loss as the ships we built during the war. 
And it is possible, if the price of ships keeps up fairly well, the 
loss on the ships now building will not be as great as on the 
Ships first built—25 per cent is about the difference in cost 
between the cost of building ships in American yards and for- 
eign yards at this particular time. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. In view of the fact that we have estab- 
fished a principle, provided a billion dollars to take care of the 
Wheat grewers when the spring wheat has not been planted, 
and we raised a surplus when it is apparent that we are not 
going to have a surplus of ships, does not the gentleman think 
that we might establish a precedent that It would be hard to get 
away from on this proposition? 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand we are not building ships 


purely on the theory that we have contracted to build them, 


Where we can cancel a contract with less loss than we would 
suffer otherwise we cancel it, but where we can not cancel it 
with less loss than we would suffer otherwise we fulfill the 
contract. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. About the only contract that we are carry: 
ing out, which the carrying out of will entail a great loss, is 
the wheat contract. 

Mr. MONDELL. We are always good to the farmers, and we 
always should be. Furthermore, that- was altogether a dif- 
ferent obligation than a shipping contract. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that he 
be permitted to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr, HARDY. What I wanted to ask the gentleman is this: 
Our country is needing every ship that we can build, if we 
carry out the whole program? 

Mr, MONDELL. I think the world’s business is; yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not altogether probable that the ships 
under way in the shipyards, whatever the extravagance that has 
heretofore accompanied their construction, can now be built 
in those yards as cheaply as they could be built anywhere in 
the United States. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think that may be true. 

Mr. HARDY. So that we are up against the proposition, if 
we want the ships, of building them under the arrangements 
that have been made or else turning to new quarters? 

Mr, MONDELL. I think that is true. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Are these ships being built all under contract 
or are some of them being built by the Government direct? 

Mr. MONDELL. They are all being built under some form 
of contract. 

Mr. PLATT. The Emergency Fieet Corporation is, of course, 
the Government itself? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. And is doing some of it itself? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I wish to undertake to answer one ques- 
tion asked by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Many]. 
asked, if the American capitalist had to buy ships that would 
cost him more than ships cost his foreign conipetitor, and in 
addition had to pay more for the operating expenses of those 
ships than his foreign competitor has to pay for his ships, how 
would he be able to compete on the high seas for the trade of 
the world? The answer to that is exceedingly simple, not very 
difficult, as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] sug- 
gested. He can not do it. [Laughter and applause.) Here is 
the situation that confronts us to-day. We have been building 
ships at a great rate as a part of our war operations, If we 
take those ships that the Government has contracted for on 
Government account and turn them over to the American capi- 
talist at a cost which will match the cost of the ships of his 
foreign competitor, then the American can enter, so far as the 
race is concerned, up to that point, on equal terms, but that 
means, of course, that the Government will bear all loss con- 
nected with the transaction of sale. The moment that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States ts willing to take that action, that 
very moment we can put American capital into business on the 
high seas under favorable conditions, so far as his foreign com- 
petitor is concerned. But even after you have gone that far, 
if the cost of operating the ships on the high seas is greater 
than the cost to the foreigner, you must go one step further, 
It will be necessary to guarantee out of the Federal Treasury 
to any capitalist who proposes to go into the shipping enterprise 
the difference between the cost of maintenance of his opera- 
tions and the cost of the foreigner's maintenance. 

That means again a charge on the Federal Treasury. There 
is no use of this talk about legislation. We do not need any 
legislation, What we need are appropriations, not legislation. 
American capital can to-day buy foreign ships if it wants to do 
80, for practically all of the restrictive legislation that formerly 
surrounded mercantile shipping operations on the part of capital 
in the United States, on the high seas, has been swept away 
under legislation that this House has heretofore: passed, re- 
ported out of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
of which I happen to be a member. The whole problem is one, 
not of legislation, but of appropriations. The moment that the 
Government is willing to launch merchant-marine operations on 
the high seas on the basis that I have suggested, then at that 
very moment, so far as private capital is concerned, it can 
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enter into competition with the foreigner on a fair and equitable 
basis, but not sooner. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. The gentleman from Virginia 
IMr. SAunpeRs] knows as well as the rest of this House that 
there was a time when American shipping did compete upon 
the high seas under a very simple arrangement, as old almost 
as the Constitution itself. Goods carried in American bottoms 
entering the United States were given a differential of 10 or 
20 per cent, so far as custom duties were concerned. 

It has been always urged that we could not return to that 
system. We lost it in a singular way. By a treaty made with 
France immediately after the Revolution her ships were given 
equal rights as to duties with those of America, and gradually 
in the course of years the most-favored-nation clause was in- 
troduced into our treaties and finally in 1854, or about that 
date, that most-favored-natlon Clause was extended to England 
and from that time our shipping fell off. It is always urged 
that we can not go back to that system. It seems to me that 
now is the time. The whole world is in a state of upheaval, 
new arrangements have to be made, England, if she respects 
her own interests, ought to believe that it is to her advantage 
that American interests shall be encouraged and American ship- 
ping shall furnish a recruiting ground for our Navy and a 
chance for our being a power upon the seas, and now is the 
time when those treaties with other nations should be de- 
nounced so far as that clause is concerned. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I do. 

Mr. MANN. Of course the gentleman knows that the differ- 
ential provision is in existing law now? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. But subject to those treaties. 
The treaties must first be denounced, because, though it is not 
in the law, our Government can not enforce it because of those 
treaties. 

Mr, MANN. I do not remember there is anything in the 
law about treaties. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Not a word. 

Mr. MANN. That is a matter of construction? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. That is a matter of construc- 
tion. 

Mr. MANN. . And probably of legal construction. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It is a matter of legal con- 


‘struction, I take it, because the treaty being made with other 


nations has to be obeyed until it is denounced, until the ad- 
ministration of this Government has the courage to say to 
foreign nations that they order that differential by statute and 
they desire those treaties should be reformed so as to give a 
chance to Americans to sail the seas. Now, I believe there 
are some other ways of encouraging our shipping, which are 
not really a charge upon the United States Treasury. The 
United States requires for its defense a Naval Reserve. I 
have proposed for years that it should be provided by law that 
nny man who has stood a tour of duty of one year in the 
United States Nayy and entered his name upon the Naval 
Reserve should be entitled to go to any shipowner sailing the 
seas and say, “You will receive so much toward my wages 
if you employ me.” My proposition was that shipowners 
should be paid, not a speed subsidy—speed changes from year 
to year, and what is fair in one year bezomes unfair in an- 
other—not n tonnage subsidy, the rates of tonnage vary so 
that any subsidy might become unfair, but a man subsidy, 
saying, we will pay the shipowner for employing Americans 
and induce them to go to sea. We have, thank Heaven 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, we have that 
system now to the extent that we have a system of trausports 
that are now manned by the Naval Reserve. Their officers have 
had to pass through naval examinations. The business the 
United Siates carried on during this war has been by men 
trained and certified by the Navy in the Naval Reserve. This 
is a system adopted by other countries in the world, the only 
difference being they subsidize their steamers for carrying the 
mail, they subsidize their steamers for carrying trade, or for 
instituting and maintaining a certain line. We ean go on the 
direct plan of saying the reason we can not sail the seas is 
that it costs more to employ Americans and we will pay to the 
shipowner the difference of that cost, so that it pays them to 
sail the seas. Still the cost is not lost or a charge on the 
Treasury, for it comes back to us in the existence of a Naval Re- 
serve of men ready for service in our Navy. 


I proposed this plan years ago to the Naval Board, in which 
Admiral Dewey sat as chief. It was received with the greatest 
interest. But the difficulty was that at that time it would have 
cost $3,000,000 to give $20 a man per month in extra wages to 
the shipowner to see that Americans were employed, and they, 
thought that ought to be done through the shipping committee 
or through a shipping appropriation, and would not put it on 
the naval appropriation. On the other hand, the shipping men 
ap" it was not sufficient to get men on ships. And so they let 
t drop. 

I do not want to pay men who go into the Naval Reserve. 
That has been tried in England. The result is that those men 
become longshoremen very soon, which the shipping merchants 
do not want to employ, because they have to go away once a 
year to take a month’s training, and they are not worth, so 
much on the ships. But if the simple plan is adopted providing 
that they do not require a month's training 2 year in the Navy, 
but only require that the man shall have stood his year’s train- 
ing in the Navy before he takes his rating, and then provid- 
ing besides that whenever he wants to take a place as an officer 
he shall have qualified with a naval examination and got the 
right to belong to the Naval Reserve, and that then the ship- 
owner shall be paid for the officer or the man a good proportion 
of his wages, we can secure a merchant marine such as the na- 
tional defense requires, without excessive cost to the Govern- 
ment by what are called subsidies, which almost always run 
into abuses. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer a little contribu- 
tion on this subject. So far as the shipping is concerned, we 
are staggering along like a drunken man. I might say that we 
are like a vessel without compass, rudder, destination, cargo, 
or captain, tossing on a stormy sea. No one knows whither we 
are drifting or where we design to land. We have no program 
except to spend money with prodigality and wastefulness. We 
propose now to add merrily, with a smile and with no knowl- 
edge, $660,000,000 to the amount to be expended by the Gov- 
ernment in this fantastical chase. Everyone knows that the 
ships which we construct in this way, if they are shown to be 
seaworthy, and I hope we get at least that much, can not be 
operated by the Government directly without an immense as- 
sistance from the Federal Treasury. Everyone knows that they 
can not be operated by private parties even on easy leases from 
the Government, without assistance from the Federal Treasury. 
And while some gentlemen assume that the whole difference of 
cost of operation is in the difference in wages paid to senmen, 
still that is far short of the difficulty. 

Under the seamen’s act which we passed and which I think 
we are not likely to repeal, we not only would have higher 
wages, which come though the natural laws, but we require , 
better food, more space per seaman, and a great many other 
things which add materially to the cost of operation of an 
American ship over that of a foreign ship. We have made no 
effort to correct these things, Of course, while the war con- 
tinued we would have operated ships if we had had them, no 
matter what it cost, regardless of expense. But gentlemen 
need not imagine when the war is over and peace is finally con- 
cluded the people of the United States will continue to pay 
taxes in large and onerous sums for expenditure without 
knowledge of what the money is used for and why. 

I am not offering any contribution from a man who knows 
about these things. I do not. I have listened to the gentleman 
who talked this afternoon, and before, on the subject. While 
they give us a few figures, which the Shipping Board supplies, 
those are misleading, and no one seems to know anything about 
it except that the Shipping Board wants more money. There- 
fore, we give them more money. How are you going to get 
the men to operate these ships? Where are you going to get 
the sailors, the seamen, from with which to man American 
ships? y 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimoys consent for five 
minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. This bill carries an item of $11,000,000 for re- 
cruiting, instructing, and training oflicers, engineers, and crews 
for American vessels. Where are they to come from? The 
Shipping Board can not get them now. The Navy is operating 
a lot of ships; they can not get men to operate them without 
holding the men who enlisted for the war in the service and re- 
fusing to discharge them. And to say that we need them in our 
business, that we will not let them go, are we going to come to 
the point where we are going to draft men throughout the 
United States to operate ships either owned by the Government 
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or leased to private parties or owned by corporations and sail- 
ing the seas? Are we going to say that we will pay twice as 
much, either in the form of freight rates or taxes, for the trans- 
portation of goods in bottoms, both our own and foreign, coming 
back to us as we can get goods carried for by other countries? 

Are we prepared, in addition to wasting, as the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] says, at least half of the $4,000,- 
000,000 already appropriated; in addition to wasting that 
$2,000,000,000, are we prepared to keep on operating these ves- 
sels and paying the expense out of the Federal Treasury? If 
it is not paid out of the Federal Treasury, who is going to pay it? 
We can not regulate the freight rates charged by foreign vessel 
owners, and we can not force our American shippers to use 
American vessels at higher rates as long as we admit foreign- 
owned vessels into our ports. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker] referred to 
the differential that used to exist, which he says established the 
American shipping on the high seas. I do not think that was 

“what established it myself. In the days when the ships were 
sailing vessels and it required courageous and brave and intel- 
ligent people to operate the ships Americans could compete with 
the world. But when it requires at the best but a low order 
of intelligence you can not force a large share of the American 
boys on board of these vessels, not even along the coast, not 
even where they are used to the sea. But the differential 
which was referred to by my distinguished friend from New 
Jersey is now the law. We put it—I do not say I had anything 
to do with it; I made fun of it—into the Underwood tariff law. 
I said when the bill passed that it either meant nothing or it 
meant a great deal more than was contemplated. Well, it 
seems that it means nothing. It is there. It is the law, and 
now it is proposed and suggested by the gentleman from New 
Jersey that we change these treaties. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, in this day, with the spirit that there is 
in the world to-day—even acknowledging the extent that a 
league of nations may be controverted in the United States— 
with the spirit in the world to-day it is an impossibility to have 
all the different nations of the world enter upon a warfare, to 
begin with, that they will not treat vessels of different nations 
equally with their own. We can not say to England: “ We will 
prefer our own vessels,” and then say to England: “ You shall 
not prefer yours.” They will be both treated alike or there will 
be war. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
speech delivered by my colleague [Mr. ForpNey] in New York 
last Friday evening on post-war legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
speech made by his colleague [Mr. ForpNey] in New York last 
week. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For construction of ships authorized by the deficiency appropriation 
acts approved June 15 and October 6, respectively, 1917, and the sund 
civil appropriation act approved July 1, 1918, $549,653,254: Provided, 
That obligations not to exceed , 100,000 heretofore incurred for 
the construction of uisitioned ships may be paid out of or cha 
to the appropriations herein or heretofore made for the construction 
of ships. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH. I reserve a point of order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 
He reserves a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, as to this provision as to the 
payment of obligations, $35,000,000, for the construction of 
requisitioned ships, why is that needed in here? Have they 
spent a lot of money that was not appropriated and was not 
authorized? : 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. My recollection of the 
statement of the Manager of the Fleet Corporation is that as 
the result of the requisitioning of ships claims were filed for 
just compensation, many of them by the Norwegian owners of 
ships under contract, and that while this amount of $35,000,000 
is estimated for here the claims go as high as $80,000,000 or 
coat that they have not up to this time paid any of 
em. 

Mr. MANN. ‘That is where the Shipping Board seized the 

Norwegian vessels? 
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Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is, where they had 
a contract for the ships, and the Shipping Board came in and 
took the ship after it had been sold to an innocent party—took 
the right to construct after he had actually paid out his money. 

Mr. MANN. Where was the ship? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Sometimes the ships had 
been started in our yards when we requisitioned the contract 
in order to proceed to construction, taking them at the original 
cost, where the contracts had been sold in many instances to a 
third party, who had a monetary interest and whose claims, 
according to my recollection, are as high as $80,000,000. 

Mr. MANN. Why did they not pay for it? They had the 
money. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. They are asking for it now. 

Mr. MANN. I know they are now seeking to get the money 
to pay for it. I do not pretend to be very well informed on the 
subject; but, so far as I know, either they did not have the 
money, in which case, I think, they were not authorized to obli- 
gate it, or else they did have the money and were authorized to- 
pay it out. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
very frankly that the impression made upon my mind at the 
time of the hearing was that they could not avoid exceeding 
their authorization by the sum of $35,000,000. 

Mr. MANN. I think I will fix this, if I can, so that the Sen- 
ate will have an opportunity to consider the item. It may be 
perfectly proper. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
they exceeded their authorization. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the provision must be carried 
sooner or later. A certain sum of the appropriation made for 
the construction of ships was used as a requisitioning fund, or 
was used as a construction fund under the requisition item, 
and it is necessary either to make an appropriation under that 
item or make $35,000,000 of this appropriation available. They 
did exceed the limit under the other item, although, of course, 
there is some question as to whether or not they were authorized 
to use a part of what was strictly a construction fund for requi- 
sitioning construction. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the item may be perfectly proper. 
I do not know. Apparently there is not very much information 
about it here; and without any criticism at all of the Committee 
on Appropriations—— 

Mr. MONDELL. We know exactly how it occurred. 3 

Mr. MANN. Ido not think anybody knows much about what 
the Shipping Board is doing, except those who are doing it, and 
they carefully conceal the information. But I do not think it 
would hurt any to have this item considered in another body, in 
the Senate committee, where very likely it would not be very 
carefully considered if it were put in here, but if they were 
asking to have it put in over there it would be carefully con- 
sidered. 

Mr. MONDELL. Our committee did carefully consider it, and 
my idea was to save the honorable gentlemen at the other end 
the necessity of going into the subject as carefully. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman may have the information. I do 
not say that he has not. I have not got it, and I have not 
heard it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If I can help the gentleman any, I shall 
be glad to do so. I was off the floor when his inquiry came 
up. ‘fhe gentleman is inquiring as to why we provide 
$35,000,000 which can be charged to the construction of ships 
rather than to requisitioning? 

Mr. MANN. I inquired whether they had the authority to 
incur this obligation when they did it; and if they had, why. 
they did not pay it out of the appropriation that was made. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Strictly speaking, I think they did not have 
the authority to exceed the $515,000,000 that could be spent 
for requisitioning ships; but they did it. Of course, they did 
have the authority up to $515,000,000, and to that extent we 
were obligated to appropriate the money. Now they have gone 
ahead and requisitioned these ships. The amount of shipping 
that they requisitioned as such was less than $515,000,000. I 
think it was about $506,000,000; but they charged against the 
requisitioning fund expenses in connection with the requisi- 
tioning, moving to the seaboard, and reconstruction of vessels 
from the Great Lakes, and for some other ships that were not 
figured in when they made their original statement to us last 
year of the total need of $515,000,000. 

Now, this was the problem with which the committee was 
confronted: They had these obligations, which were Govern- 
ment obligations and which would have to be paid. We did not 
want to increase the authorizations that had been made for 


It is proper; but, no doubt, 
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all purposes for the Shipping Board. There was a leeway of 
over $100,000,000 in the ship-construction funds, and, without 
increasing the authorization, it seemed to us wise to authorize 
$35,000,000 of this to be charged against the ship-construction 
fund instead of increasing the authorization for requisitioning 
ships. I think it was that reason that controlled the committee 
in the matter. 

Mr. MANN. The committee had no authority, had it, to 
increase the amount for requisitioning ships? 

Mr. SHERLEY. We did not increase the amount originally, 
except 

Mr. MANN. No; but the gentleman said he did this in pref- 
erence to increasing the amount for requisitioning ships. Did 
the committee have any authority to increase that amount? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It would have power to bring it in here 
subject to the rules of the House. But what I meant was this: 
There were already obligations incurred which had to be paid 
unless we were in some way to get the Government out of them 
-or to repudiate them. Now, instead of appropriating $35,000,000 
which they need according to their statement to pay their tia- 
bilities under action which they had taken in regard to requisi- 
tioning, we thought it was better to reduce by $35,000,000 the 
leeway that still existed in the construction of ships and pay 
for the requisitioning of them in that form. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, then, they have incurred obli- 
gations for $35,000,000 on account of the construction of these 
requisitioned ships more than they were authorized to incur? 

Mr. SHERLEY. In regard to construction and other matters 
incident to requisitioning. 

Mr. MANN. I really do not think it would hurt them any 
to have to go and explain all that to the Senate committee. 
Probably it will not be very difficult. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have only tried to give the gentleman the 
information I have. There is a good deal of information in the 
hearings, but I am frank to say that I can not, just on the 
spur of the moment, recall it all for the benefit of the gentleman. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr, SNYDER. A short time ago the gentleman made a state- 
ment with regard to certain tonnage that bad been built and 
was to be built. In those figures did the gentleman include the 
tonnage that had been requisitioned? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Then, this $35,000,000 we are now referring 
A VER AE DO PESTRE ad apo AE OR CEOE Ta ace 
nage 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. If that is so, then we must add to any 
figures that have been given heretofore this $35,000,000? 

Mr. SHERLET. No; I think the gentleman is in error. 
ae SNYDER. I may be wrong, but I want to have it made 
clear. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will try to make it clear if I can. Con- 
gress authorized obligations to be incurred in the way of re- 
quisitioning ships to the extent of $515,000,000. We also au- 
thorized certain expenses to be incurred in connection with the 
construction of ships to the extent of $2,884,000,000. We actu- 
ally had appropriated considerably less sums than that, but 
they have incurred obligations in the way of shipbuilding and 
plants that will require a sum to be paid out of the requisition- 
ing ship fund, instead of $515,000,000, of $35,000,000 additional, 
or $550,000,000. 

Now, the “construction of ship” obligations they have in- 
curred, and which they expect to have to meet, is something 
under $100,000,000 of what they were authorized to incur. 
In other words, they went over their limit as to the “ requisi- 
tioning ships” authorizations, and they went under the limit 
in the “construction of ships” authorization. They contend 
that strictly speaking some things were charged to requisition- 
ing ships that ought not to have been so charged, because they 
were not requisitioned ships in the sense they had spoken of 
when they got the limit of cost of $515,000,000, but were sums 
paid out in building ships, where they had canceled private 
contracts and then built ships, and such sums should have 1575 
charged under the construction fund. 

In giving the figures I did I gave the figures which repre- 
sented the amount of ships from all sources that they expected 
to acquire. I do not know that I stated the amount of money 
that they would cost in detail, but assuming that all they have 
been authorized to spend will be spent, and no more than that 
spent, there will have been spent $3,953,500,000, which would 
represent the cost of all the ships, plants, and so forth. 

Mr. SNYDER. Including the requisitioned ships and those 
constructed? 


Mr. SHERLEY. All ships, whether requisitioned, con- 
er purchased. 
Mr. SNYDER. This $35,000,000 is not in addition to the 
moneys appropriated before? 
Mr. SHERLEY. It is a transfer of $35,000,000 now charged 
again the requisition fund to the construction fund. 
Tore aril Does this include all claims in regard to requisi« 


Mr. SHERLEY. They state that then the $100,000,000 car- 
ried in this bill will be sufficient to meet all their obligations in 
connection with requistioned ships. 

Mr. MANN. Including claims of foreign owners of foreign 
governments? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes, as to requisitioned ships. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman know how much the for- 
eign claims are? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; they were stated in the hearings. I 
think they claim the aggregate is about $80,000,000, but they, 
did not think that amount would have to be paid, but the 
financial estimate was predicated on that amount as I recall, 

Mr. MANN. That is included in the $100,000,000 item? 

Mr. SHERLEY. In that and what has heretofore been ap- 
propriated under requisition. I am advised by my colleague 
that in the testimony Mr. Page, I think it was, stated that 
they thought the claims could be settled for about $65,000,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, while I think the gentleman has 
made a fair explanation, I do not think it will do any harm to 
go over it again, and I make the point of order on the proviso 
at the bottom of the page. 

Eees SHERLEY. I concede that it is subject to a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Caraway). The point of order is 
sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For recruiting, instructing, and training officers, engineers, and 
crews for American vessels, and for all expenditures incidental thereto, 
$11,250,000, of which sum $3,750,000 shall be available immediately. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman I offer the following amendment 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 46, line 2, after the werd “immediately,” insert “no part of 
the the appropriations made in this act for the Shipp: ig — or e 

orporation be expended for the preparatio 3 
publication of any bulletin, newspaper, magazine, 3 

r service in connection with the same not oe ote, Pine presen 
55 15 aod printing of reports and documents required to be issued or made 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is indicated in the language in which it is submitted, 
It is rather difficult from the hearings and various tables in- 
serted, furnished by the Shipping Board, to distinguish how 
much has been expended for publicity, printing of the various 
bulletins and documents for publicity by the board. They have 
issued a number of journals in various sections of the country 
which I think during the war emergency may have succeeded 
in arousing some interest. s 

I notice that the board has had an information bureau which 
costs $9,200 with four employees, an intelligence office costing 
$9,600 with three employees, a minute division costing $9,190, 
with an editorial clerk, and has expended some $6,397 for ad- 
vertising and also has issued in connection with the Boston 
branch a publication known as the Merchant Mariner at a cost 
of some $7,000. Of course, these expenditures are insignificant 
in comparison with the total of the appropriations carried in 
this measure, but I think the rampant fever for publicity and 
self-laudation upon the part of many of the departments 
ought to receive some sort of a temporary check, in the 
interest of economy. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for an inquiry? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have not a word of complaint to say, 
against all that the gentleman has said. As far as I am con- 
cerned I should be glad to see not only in this department but 
in all the others, a stoppage of all this publicity. It may have 
had a reason in time of war, though I am not sure of that, 
but certainly it has none now. I only caught the reading of the 
gentleman’s limitation and I would inquire how far it might 
interfere with any necessary work in connection with these 
schools and the training of marine personnel, and the legiti- 
mate work of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. So far as all of 
this publicity is concerned, the gentleman and I are in ac- 
cord, and I think it ought to be stopped overnight. 

Mr. WALSH. I would state that the amendment is confined 
to bulletins, newspapers, magazines, or periodicals which have 
been issued, and, in my opinion, the language would not inter- 
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fere at all with the issuance of the necessary documents for the 
instruction of these men attending the recruiting service schools 
or other branches of the service. I think, as the gentleman has 
so well said, that we ought to stop overnight the issuance of 
the Merchant Mariner, the Emergency Fleet News, the Shipping 
Corporation Daily, and these other publications and bulletins 
that are issued, containing complimentary references to officials 
and employees and flattering notices as to the accomplishment 
of some of the chiefs of the various divisions, with pictures of 
drug stores and other institutions that have assisted in some 
way in the service. The language that I have used in the 
amendment would stop this publicity rage that has prevailed, 
particularly in the Shipping Board. They are not the only 
branch of the Government service that have suffered from this 
fever, and some of the other branches have it in equally violent 
form. I trust that when opportunity presents the committee 
will adopt similar restrictions and limitations upon appropria- 
tions; but this language, in my judgment, would not prevent 
legitimate publications for the actual work of the Shipping 
Board 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask to have the amend- 
ment again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, I think if he 
would modify his amendment so as to exclude from its prohibi- 
tion the necessary work in connection with matters required to 
be carried on, it would be satisfactory. The language, “ not 
required by law,” would, perhaps, restrict it to a particular 
thing for which you could not find definite authorization. 

Mr. WALSH. Suppose I substitute the word “ authorized ” 
for “required ” ? I think that would correct it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify the amendment by substituting the word “ authorized ” 
for the word “ required.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment is a good 
one. It is a good, philosophical amendment, anyway. Will it 
accomplish anything? I hope so. I remember a few years ago 
when the House was in a state of hysteria over publications by 
one branch of the Agriculture Department. Gentlemen said 
they were seeking to advertise themselves and get enlarged ap- 
propriations, and a provision was inserted in the law forbid- 
ding money to be used for purposes of publication. Since that 
time I have watched with interest the course of these publica- 
tions. A little while ago a gentleman came to me, in the Gov- 
ernment service, and asked if I would write a little memoran- 
dum telling what a great thing it was to issue a new Govern- 
ment publication, stating that they would publish and give me 
the credit, advertise me, and showed me one where a lot of 
other Members of Congress had been advertised. I have not 
yet done it, and probably will not, though perhaps I need good 
advertising as much as anybody. There you have it. They 
have a fad—which seemingly can not be controlled—to adver- 
tise themselves. 

The Reclamation Service publishes a bulletin which, so far 
as it has value in it, is merely telling about what some man 
employed in the Reclamation Service is doing in order to puff 
him up. Most of the material that is in it is pure stuff. The 
Agricultural Department issues a lot of bulletins; I do not 
mean the kind they call Farmers’ Bulletins, but publications 
designed merely to advertise a man connected with that depart- 
ment. Various other departments of the Government do the 
same thing. I hope this will be effective, but 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The unexpended balance of the appropriation “ for observation of the 
total eclipse of the sun of June 8, 1918, etc.,“ is reappropriated and 
made available immediately for obseryation of the total ec ipse of the 
sun of May 28, 1919, visible in Bolivia, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This item was referred to rather disparagingly by the 
distinguished gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. I 
would like to ask how much of this appropriation is available 
to be reappropriated? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. There was a balance of 
between $1,300 and $1,400 available for this purpose, and it was 


stated the purpose of the language was that they have under 
this heading a station in Chile which the representative of the 
department has not been able to visit during the war and was 
anxious to visit on this occasion, not only to perform that duty, 
but also to look after the work that has been carried on in 
Argentina. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I am sure, Mr. Chairman, if the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Mississippi were here after the in- 
formation has been given by the chairman of the subcommittee 
he would not seriously object to spending $1,300 or $1,400 for 
an opportunity for somebody to go to Chile or South America 
and exist in total darkness for a few seconds observing this im- 
portant astronomical event. 

1 5 MONDELL. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. MONDELL, I understood the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi was to restrain himself in regard to object- 
ing to appropriations until he reached the item of nearly 
$7,000,000 for the Mississippi River, and possibly he may feel- 
then that his insistence for economy would lead him to object 
and move to strike that out. 

Mr. WALSH. I think very likely that may account for the 
brief absence of the gentleman from the floor. He is fortify- 
ing himself in that respect, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, it is quite a pleasant mental exer- 
cise to turn away from the consideration of the publications 
referred to awhile ago to the publications referred to here under 
the Smithsonian Institution under the head of International 
Exchanges, American Ethnology, International Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature, and so forth. I think our membership 
quite appreciates the great work that this scientific institution 
has done and is now doing. I believe I am within the field of 
certainty when I say that the American Ethnological Associa- 
tion has done, of its kind, the finest scientific work in the way 
of publications that has been accomplished in any country in 
the world. I believe also that these international exchanges of 
catalogues, as well as the other international exchanges, have 
been the largest accumulation of scientific knowledge with less 
expenditure of money of any institution of its kind in the world. 
It is really a source of great inspiration to our country; and 
when we recall that this institution was started back sometime 
before the Civil War with a small endowment, and it has now 
grown to the position of the finest accumulation of scientific 
authority that can be gathered in any scientific center anywhere 
in the world, and without a very large expenditure on the part 
of the Government—an endowment that started with about 
$500,000, as I now recall it—has reached at least close to 
$1,000,000 without any undue expenditure on the part of the 
Government itself. And so, while there has been a ground for 
rightful criticism of these cheap publications that are very 
largely self-advertisements, here is a very marked exception. 
It is one of the evidences that Washington is rapidly becoming 
the greatest center of scholarship and expert knowledge that 
to-day is found on the globe. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will yield to my friend. 

Mr. PLATT. I notice this appropriation for the International 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature is only $7,500. I would like 
to ask what can be done with so small an appropriation as that? 

Mr. FESS. Nearly all of this is a matter of exchanges, and 
what we do is to publish something for ourselves and exchange 
it with other countries for like publications and in that way, with 
a small output, we get a great accumulation of scientific infor- 
mation. It to me is one remarkable educational scientific move- 
ment in the country. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman's statement is very interesting, 
but I notice that this item says “ including the preparation of a 
classified indexed catalogue of American scientifie publica- 
tions,” and it includes clerk hire, purchase of necessary books 
and periodicals, and other necessary incidental expenses. It 
seems to me, even with the explanation of the gentleman, that 
that is a very small amount for the items which have to be pro- 
vided. 

Mr. FESS. I admit that in this time of great expenditures 
this small expenditure is rather disturbing to us, but the work 
is there nevertheless. 

The Clerk read as follows: A 

National Zoological Park: For roads, walks, bridges, water supply, 
sewerage, and drainage; grading, planting, and otherwise improving 
the grounds; erecting and repairing buil and inclosures ; care, sub- 
sistence, purchase, and transportation of animals; necessary employees; 
incidental expenses not otherwise gree for, including purchase, main- 
tenance, and driving of horses and vehicles required for official 70 peo 
not ex ing $100 for the purchase of necessary books and periodicals 
and exclusive of architect’s fees or compensation, $115,000; one 


of which sum shall be paid from the revenues of the District of Colum- 
bia and the other half from the Treasury of the United States. 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. What is the necessity for architect’s fees in connection 
with the Smithsonian Institution? Are they carrying on 
alterations? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
sive of architect’s fees.” 

Mr. WALSH. I know; but I say are they carrying on some 
eonstruction work? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. They were hiring arehi- 
tects to prepare plans, and under the provision here they now 
have to go to the municipal arehitect for the drawing of plans 
for buildings that may be constructed by them, or bridges, or 
anything else. This excludes them from hiring architects out 
of this. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand the purpose of the language, but 
I wondered why they excluded it—what the activity was. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. They have been contracting 
architect's fees for the construction of bridges out in the Zoo. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TARIFF COMMISSION, 

For salaries and expenses of the United States Tariff Commission, in- 
eluding the purchase of professional and scientific books, law books, books 
ef reference, and periodicals as may be necessary, as authorized under 
Title VII of the act entitled “An act to increase the revenue, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 8, 1916, $300,000: Provided, That 
the disbursing clerk of the Treasury Department shall act in a similar 
capacity for the United States T; Commission. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. There is an increase of $100,000 in this appropriation, I 
wonder if that is predicated upon the renewed or increased ac- 
tivity in view of the approaching presidential election, when 
possibly and very likely the complexion of the political atmos- 
phere in this section may be changed? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can tell the gentleman the 
reason for that. Under the act creating the commission the 
sum of $300,000 was named as its annual expense. That amount 
was appropriated every year until last year, when the commit- 
tee recommended that it be reduced to $200,000 in view of the 
fact that during the war there was additional reason for econ- 
omy, and then, too, they could not be expected to have as much 
work to do. Now, with the ending of the war they undoubtedly 
will be called upon to make many investigations, and Congress, 
in the consideration of tariff legislation, will want all the in- 
formation they can get from the commission. Certainly there is 
no reason why we should not appropriate the sum which has 
been appropriated for the Tariff Commission from its organiza- 
tion—$300,000—and which was intended to be appropriated by 
the organic act. 

Mr, WALSH. If I understand the gentleman correctly, this 
is an instance where in getting back to nermal we are increasing 
the appropriation? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is true. We are going 
back to prewar conditions—$300,000. During the war we went 
below normal, and it is one of the few instances where we did. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the gentleman is aware that the 
Tariff Commission has not been dormant during the war. We 
have all received quite a voluminous and illuminating docu- 
ment on its activities during the past year or 18 months, and 
if they were able to pursue that inquiry and investigation with 
a $200,000 appropriation, it seems to me that it might be well 
to limit them to that amount for the ensuing year. Does not 
the gentleman think there is merit in the suggestion? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I am satisfied that the 
gentleman will conclude that the commission ought to know 
what force it can depend upon. As originally contemplated, 
the appropriation was $300,000, and certainly now when they 
will have more work than ever and when, as a matter of fact, 
the commission asked for $350,000 or $400,000, the committee’s 
action in fixing this at the sum that was originally contem- 
plated is justified. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking 
out, in line 19, page 48, the figures “ $300,000” and insert 
“ $200,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The language says “ exclu- 


Mr. WALSH moves to amend, on page 48, line 19, by striking out 
“ $300,000 ” and inserting “ $200,000.” 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from South Carolina why it is the salaries of the members 
ef the commission are not put in this provision? Are they 
fixed by law? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, They are included in this 
appropriation. 

Mr. DYER. They are not set out as they are in other 
appropriations, 


are set out at so much each. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, Certainly it would be a 
mere duplication to set them out here, inasmuch as the statute 
provides what the salary shall be. 

Mr. DYER. Does the statute provide what salaries the em- 
ployees shall receive, or does the Tariff Commission fix that? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It fixes the salary of the 
Secretary and the commission. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, j 

The Clerk read as follows; 

WAR TRADE BOARD. 

The w balance on J 30, ` 
83.500 806 tor the War Trade Board for Ry oes 3 ne 
priated and made available for the same purposes until the President 
shall have proclaimed the termination of the war between the United 
States and the centrai powers of Europe. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr, Chairman, I move to 
strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. 

Mr. BRAND, Mr. HEFLIN, and Mr. SUMNERS rose, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
to strike out the paragraph, and the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts reserves a point of order. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the paragraph for this reason: This is the only one 
of the war boards for which an appropriation was carried, and 
the statement was made that they might need an appropriation 
to wind up their affairs. Upon consideration I see no good rea- 
son why an exception should be made in this case, and I there- 
fore move that the paragraph be strieken out, so that they will 
have no funds that can be used after July 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts re- 
serves a point of order on the paragraph. Does the gentleman 
make the point of order? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. What does the gentleman from South 
Carolina say about the point of order? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The paragraph certainly 
is not subject to a point of order, because it provides only for 
the reappropriation of funds. My motion is to strike out the 
paragraph, so that there will be no funds at the disposal of tho 
board for its activities. 

Mr. CRISP. It is not authorized by law. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It is authorized by law. 

Mr. WALSH. It is a reappropriation. Of course, it makes 
the appropriation available until the President shall have pro- 
claimed a termination of the war between the United States 
and the central powers of Europe.” While we have not de- 
clared war against the central powers of Europe,” yet it is ap- 
parent that that is the war between the United States and the 
Imperial German Government and the Royal Austrian and Hun- 
garian Government. It makes it available, possibly, beyond the 
next fiscal year. If that is so, it is clearly subject to a point 
of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I think the item should re- 
main in the bill, because there may be some work for this board 
after the Ist of July, although I think it is doubtful. They are 
very anxious to close out their business. The committee 
thought we ought to extend their activities beyond the fiscal 
year, but beyond question the item is subject to a point of order, 
It is not definitely authorized by law. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Wyoming yield for a question not directly on the point of order? 

Mr. MONDELL, Les. 

Mr. SUMNERS. This War Trade Board is now requiring 
licenses? 

Mr. MONDELL. 

Mr. SUMNERS. 
to Cuba, 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; to various places. 

Mr. SUMNERS. They not only grant the licenses on every 
application, practically, but it takes days and sometimes weeks, 
and the only effect of the exercise of the power of this War 
Trade Board is to interfere with business. 

Mr. MONDELL, To interfere with trade and business. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Yes. The only effect is to establish inter- 
ference in trade between our country and foreign countries. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. In the event they find a consignee to 
be an allen enemy they do not grant the license. They are still 


Yes; various licenses. 
Especially as to exportations to Mexico and 
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maintaining an embargo on behalf of the allies, and the result 
is they are interfering very considerably with the transaction of 
our business, 

Mr, SUMNERS. There is no doubt about it. I make the 
statement that they are interfering, and interference is. prac- 
tically the only effect of their activities. 

Mr. MONDELL. But, Mr. Chairman, to come back to the 
point of order, while I should like to see this item remain in, 
because there may be some activities for this board beyond the 
fiseal year, if the treaty of peace should not be signed before 
that time—the probability is that the treaty of peace will be 
signed before that time—the item is not definitely provided for 
by law, and it is. simply submitted to the House for its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. BYRNDS of South Carolina. 
Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair was desiring to get a little bit 
of information to settle that question as to whether it was sub- 
Jeet to a point of order or not. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
South Carolina will agree that there is no specifie statute creat- 
ing the War Trade Board; that they were formed as a part of 
the war activities, and were given an appropriation last year 
for the first time. The mere fact of giving a war activity an 
appropriation, that activity having been independently: created 
by the Executive, does not warrant the continuance of that 
appropriation if the point of order is made against it. I may 
be in error, but as I understand this is an activity that was cre- 
ated by the President, and last year for the first time the Con- 
‘gress appropriated specifically for it. Apparently they: have not 
used all of their funds, and it is attempted here not only to reap- 
propriate the unexpended balance, but to make it available for 
a period of time which may go beyond the expiration of the 
next fiseal year. Therefore it seems to me the item is subject 
to a point of order. With reference to the peint made by the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monprerr] that the War Trade 
Board is not a produet of a specific statute—and I think the 
gentleman is correct—it certainly is subjeet to a point of order 
to try to come in and reappropriate an unexpended balance. 
Now, I understand that this War Trade Board is about to give 
up the ghest voluntarily in the near future, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Caraway). The Chair would like to 
ask the gentleman from South Carolina a question. Is there 
an authorization for this appropriation? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. There is no authorization 
specifically creating the War Trade Board. The War Trade 
Board was created by the President as a means for earrying out 
the duties devolving upon him under the trading-with-the-enemy 
act and the espionage act. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. May I ask the chairman of the 
committee a question? 

j Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The President did have au- 
thority under some act to create the War Trade Board, did he 
not? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. He did, under the trading- 
jwith-the-enemy act and the espionage act. 
| Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If he had some specific author- 
ity to create it, it would be the same as if it had been created 
by direet act of Congress, if that is the history of it. 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. That is the history of it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
state that there was authority for its creation? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I am satisfied that there 

was authority for its creation, because those acts gave the Presi- 
dent the power to enforce certain regulations by such agencies 
as he might devise. 
j The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
Nr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The motion is to strike out 
the paragraph, on the ground that there is no necessity for the 
board during the next fiscal year. 

The CHAIRMAN, 'The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina: Page 48, 
line 23, strike out the paragraph beginning with line 23 and ending 
with line 4, page 40. 

Mr. BRAND. Mr. Chairman, I submit an amendment to per- 
fect the text. 

| The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment to perfect the text. 

i The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Bnaxp offers the following amendment: Page 49, line 4, after 
ie yeaa DDOR strike out the period and insert a colon and add 

e following: 
.. “Provided, That so long as the embargo on the exportation of 
American goods and farm products provided for in title 7 of the ion- 
age act approved May 16, 1918, remains in force and effect, and the 


I ask for a ruling, Mr: 


regulations and orders issued thereon remain effective, no part of the 
appropriation of said $3,500,000 for the War Trade Board shall be 
available for the purposes named in this bill.“ 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL, I reserve a point of order on that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CRISP. I ask that the point of order be made. 
for the regular order. 

Mr, DYER. I make the point of order. 


I call 


Mr. CRISP. We would like to know what the point of 
order is, 

Mr, STEAGALL. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 


fase CHAIRMAN, There is a point of order now to be deter- 
m $ S 

Mr. WINGO. What is the point of order that. the gentleman 
makes? f i 

Mr. DYER. As I caught it, it provides for things not author- 
ized by the act creating the War Frade Board, and this is offered 
as an amendment to the motion to strike out. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is offered as an amendment to the 
amendment, to perfect the text. 

Mr. WINGO. It is a limitation on the expenditure ef a public 
fund, is it not? 

Mr. DYER. Oh, yes; it does. 

Mr. WINGO. Would it not be in order on that theory? 

Mr. DYER. I think not. 

Mr. WINGO. There is no question about the germaneness of 
the amendment in construing the expenditure, 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on the 
point of order if the Chair has any doubt about it, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman, 

Mr. CRISP. The parliamentary proposition pending before 
the House is the motion of the gentleman from South Carolina 
to strike out a section of the bill. The gentleman from Georgia 
has offered an amendment to perfect the text which it is pro- 
posed by the gentleman from South Carolina to strike out. 
The rules of the House are specific in this respect as to the 
motion to perfect the text being first in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will pause, the Chair 
has no. doubt about that. $ 

Mr. CRISP. Then, Mr. Chairman, as to the other proposi- 
tion. I think it is equally clear that it is a limitation. There is 
a provision in the bill appropriating money for the War Trade 
Board and the amendment simply provides: that no part of the 
fund shall be expended as long as any embargo is maintained 
on the exportation of American goods and products. 

Mr. DYER. Is not that legislation, indirectly? 

Mr. CRISP. Absolutely not; it is a Limitation pure and sim- 
ple. There is no diseretion whatever left with any executive 
department. They have nothing to determine except to see 
whether the embargo is enforced against American products 
and American goods. If any such embargo is in existence, then 
the limitation applies and says that this fund shall not be used. 
It is a clear limitation, pure and simple, and such limitations 
are always in order on an appropriation bill, It is always in 
order to offer a limitation on an appropriation contained in an 
appropriation bill, and whether the limitation is wise or un- 
wise is not for the Chair to determine. It is for the committee 
to determine. The only province of the Chair is to determine 
whether it is purely and simply a limitation; and if it Is, it is 
in order. 

Mr. CARTER: of Oklahoma. It does not require. that the 
embargo be raised, but requires that the money shall not be 
spent if it is not raised. 

Mr, CRISP. The gentleman is right. If they raise the em- 
Dargo the money is available, if they do not the money can not 
be spent. That is the whole effeet of the amendment. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to the fact that it is limited to apply 
only to the expenditure of funds provided for in this bill for 
the next fiscal year. 

Mr. CRISP.. That is true. 

Mr. BYRNES. of South Carolina, Therefore if the amend- 
ment is offered to strike out the paragraph they will have no 
funds and they will have no fund that you will want to limit, 

Mr. CRISP. I will not take issue with the gentleman on 
that proposition. I am arguing that this amendment is clearly 
in order under the rules of the House, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the amendment to strike 
out is not adopted the War Trade Board would have the right 
to expend a part of this fund to enforce the blockade as to other 
commodities, not included in the amendment, whereas if the 
fund is taken from them they could not enforce the blockade 
on anything. 
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Mr. CRISP. I am not familiar with the terms of the bill, 
but I agree with the gentleman that if the fund is taken away 
they could not use it for any purpose. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the 
point of order raised by the gentleman from Missouri, I wish 
to say that I am sure the gentleman from Missouri must have 
forgotten an amendment which he offered sometime ago to an 
appropriation bill, and which was sustained as a limitation. 
This amendment is interesting in this connection because it 
shows in the most emphatic fashion that the present amendment 
is a limitation. The gentleman from Missouri offered an amend- 
ment to the following effect that “ no money appropriated herein 
shall be used unless all former Government employees who 
have been drafted or enlisted in the United States in the war 
with Germany shall be reinstated.” After argument that was 
held out of order, but on appeal it was held that it was a limita- 
tion, although there was a direct compulsion on the part of 
officials to reinstate these men. e 

Mr. DYER. The law already provided for the reinstatement 
of these men. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes, but you provided that the 
appropriation should not be available unless the soldiers were 
reinstated. ‘That was a clear case of compulsion upon the 
officials. That makes the difference between that amendment 
and this one. 

The CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. MONDELL. 
heard. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, just a word. I 
am not going to detain the Chair, or the committee but for a 
moment. This amendment is a pure limitation, dealing ex- 
clusively with money. It is an indirect inhibition upon the use 
of the money. It does not compel directly any action whatever, 
it does not direct the officials to do anything. It merely says 
that under the conditions recited in the amendment the appro- 
priations shall not be available. It is as pure a limitation as 
is possible to be constructed under the rules of the House. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, this is a change of existing 
law on an appropriation bill, which violates the rules, in the 
guise of a limitation. It is not a limitation; it is prohibition. 
It prohibits the use of this money unless certain acts which 
have been authorized by law are rescinded. It is not a limita- 
tion in any sense. It is a prohibition against the use of the 
money unless certain things occur. It is not on all fours with 
the amendment referred to by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. SAUNDERS], offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Dyer]. In that case there was an existing law which calls upon 
the executive officers to do certain things. They were not per- 
forming their duty under that law, and the gentleman's amend- 
ment called on them to perform their duty or not expend the 
money. That was clearly a limitation, but this is a very dif- 
ferent proposition. This is an attempt to repeal a law, to make 
it inoperative, under the guise of a limitation on an appropria- 
tion bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. If this were a case of first impressions, it 
is doubtful what the opinion of the Chair might be with refer- 
ence to the proposed amendment, but in line with repeated prec- 
edents handed down by the gentleman from Virginia, Judge 
Savunpers, the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Garner, the gentle- 
man from Missouri, Judge ALEXANDER, and others, the Chair 
overrules the point of order. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. STEAGALE: Amend the amendment by adding a 
comma after the word “ products” and insert the words “ including 
cottonseed and peanut oils.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair believes that this 
amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I understood that this was a motion to 
strike out the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks this would not be in 
order at this time. : 

Mr. STEAGALL. 


The Chair is ready to rule. 
Before the Chair rules I would like to be 


is an 


Then I withdraw the amendment for the 


present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, if one wants to start a 
flurry in this House on the Democratie side all that is neces- 
sary is to mention King Cotton, and immediately all the gen- 
tlemen are on their feet stampeding the House in their desire 
to get into the Rrcoxp. I am one of those who are of the 
opinion that we ought to do away with embargoes as soon as 


possible and wherever possible. They hamper and restrict 
trade. There is no doubt about that. They do it even now 
under conditions where license is ordinarily issued. There is 
always some delay, although the gentlemen who appeared be- 
fore our committee and with whom we discussed this matter 
at length assured us that there was comparatively little de- 
lay. They said that we are still under some obligations to the 
allies over on the other side. We are pledged, they said, to a 
certain extent to them to maintain an embargo, at least against 
alien enemies. You may or may not agree with the President 
about the league of nations, but I do not think the House ought 
to do anything, even in order that gentlemen may stand well 
with their cotton constituents, that will not be in keeping with 
tme obligations we are under, whatever they may be, to the 
allies, 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? > 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. I would like to know how there could be any 
obligation of the United States to our allies to keep an embargo 
on American products at any time. 

Mr. MONDELL. I give the gentleman the word of the gentle- 
men who are responsible under the administration. I ain not 
a member of it. I am not under any responsibility in regard 
to those things, but they do say that so far as trading with the 
enemy is concerned, they are still obligated to see that such 
trade is not carried on, and that trade with enemy sympathizers 
is not carried on. 

I know that nothing that I can say will affect the vote upon 
this amendment, for gentlemen must always go on record as 
being alive and on the qui vive in defense of cotton, and that 
is all right; that is commendable. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course, I think they are getting ex- 
cited over a very small and comparatively unimportant matter, 
but still it is well always to be on guard when cotton is in 
danger. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRISP. I had not inteided to say anything about 
cotton, and the amendment does not name cotton, but deals 
with cotton and shoes and wheat and any. other American 
product or mineral that is affected by the embargo. Does the 
gentleman contend that it is the duty of this Government, since 
he has mentioned cotton, to do anything to enable the English 
spinners to get the cotton of the South below its value, when 
cotton in normal peace times has been the one American product 
that has kept the balance of trade in favor of this country? 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman kindly address his in- 
quiry to the President and those in charge of this administra- 
tion? They are the people who are handling this thing; I 
am not. 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman and others have addressed in- 
quiries, written and verbal, to the President asking that all 
embargoes be lifted off exportation of American goods. 

Mr. MONDELL. That was before the President came back, 

Mr. CRISP. He will receive some more communications 
when he arrives. 

Mr. MONDELL. But, Mr. Chairman, I did not rise for the 
purpose of discussing the cotton end of this controversy. I real- 
ize nothing I could say in regard to it would affect the votes 
of gentlemen from the cotton States. I do want to remind 
them, however, that their administration suggests that there is 
some obligation. I do not know. Personally, I think that we 
ought to remove all of these bars to trade, but while I am dis- 
cussing this matter, if the House will bear with me I would 
like 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. May I have five minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause,] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, last spring the woolgrowers 
of this country were called to Washington, and they were asked 
to agree to a maximum price for the American wool clip. They 
are patriotic folks. Wool was then worth about 65 cents a 
pound in the grease on the average. After a good deal of dis- 
cussion the price was fixed for the entire American clip on a 
basis of the price of the year before. It developed, after the 
clip had been purchased by the Government and graded and 
classified, that the average price which the purchasers received 
was a little less than 50 cents—probably about 47 cents—a 
pound on the average. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. I would like to know what that same wool 
brought in 1914? 


1919. 


Mr. MONDELL. Well, it was selling almost as low in pro- 
portion as cotton was about that time. 

Mr. CRISP. I would like to have an answer to the question 
how much it brought then. I do not knew. 

Mr. MONDELL. It brought at that time—i914—I think, 
about 30 to 35 cents. 

Mr, CRISP. Wool in the grease, that same weol that is now 
48 cents? 

Mr. MONDELL. About 32 to 35 cents. 

Mr. CRISP. -Of course, I do not know. 

Mr. MONDELL. There were times when wool was lower and 
times when it was higher. There were times when -cotton was 
lower and when cotton was higher. The price fixed was 15 to 18 
cents below the market price at the time the price was fixed 
or the agreement entered into, and the entire American clip 
was sold at that price. The woolgrower did not receive any 
benefit of war prices. After that clip had been sold the only pos- 
sible protection to the Government and the woolgrower was an 
embargo on foreign shipments. I made inquiry about it, and I 
was assured by those in position to know that the embargo would 
not be lifted, and on that assurance I wired my people to that 
effect, but unfortunately my wire moved a little slow, as wires 
sometimes do now under Federal control, and another wire sent 
2 few hours later got there ahead of mine and advised my people 
that the embargo had been lifted. By the lifting of the embargo 
woolgrowers were left at the mercy of importations from all 
the world. Now, there was a case where the embargo might 
properly have been retained. The Federal Government had 300,- 
000,000 pounds of the American wool clip of last year, about 
100,000,000 pounds of foreign wool, and stands to lose a great 
deal of money by reason of the Government taking off the em- 
bargo at the time when it was understood and stated by those in 
nuthority ‘the Government would retain the embargo. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. One sentence more and I will. The only 
thing that stands between the American woolgrower to-day and 
a price that is absolutely confiscatory is the English issue price. 
If it were not for the English issue policy, which does main- 
tain a price above what would probably be fhe price fixed by 
supply and demand, the woolgrowers of America, who were 
not allowed to secure any war benefits, would probably face 
bankruptcy. 

Mr. RAGSDALE, In other words, as the gentleman now 
knows, the English are cooperating and guaranteeing a price 
in Australia, as the result of which the American grower is 
being benefited, and neither England nor the United States is 
doing anything to-day to protect the cotton grower, whom 
England is trying to destroy. And the gentleman well knows 
while the United States Government has an enormous quantity 


of wool on hand, on which it will lose an enormous sum of 
money, it has not a pound of cotton on hand on which it will 


lose a dollar of money. 


Mr. MONDELL. I do not know what the English attitude 
on cotton is, but I know the attitude of the English Govern- 


ment is the only thing that sustains the wool price. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Does not the gentleman know by reading 
the papers that the Manchester mills and the Liverpool market 
are daily selling the cotton market short here and that the 
American producer of cotton is absolutely without any benefit 
from anybody, while the American Government ‘to-day denies 
the market of the world to him, and the markets of the world 
sell here and destroy the producer? 

Mr. MONDELL. It seems the administration is neither 
protecting the woolgrower nor the cotton grower. Neither is 


the administration protecting the Government against loss on 


its wool holdings. Who is the administration protecting? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The vote is on the amendment of the gentleman from Georgia to 
the amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an nmend- 
ment, which I have sent to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Seaca: Amend the amendment by adding a 
comma after the word “products” and insert “including cottonseed 
nnd peanut oils.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, STEAGALL]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia want to 
be heard on his amendment? - 5 

Mr, BRAND. No. I have expressed my views on the merits 
gf the question involved in my remarks submitted last Friday 
night. 
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Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say a few words as to my amendment. 

The situation is simply this: Gentlemen argue against main- 
taining a blockade on wool and cotton and on cotton seed and 
other commodities. The motion I have made to strike out the 
paragraph means that the War Trade Board will not be in-exist- 
ence after July 1 to maintain a blockade on anything. ‘Now, a 
limitation upon it means simply this, that these funds which we 
seek to cover into the Treasury will continue to be at the dis- 
posal of the War Trade Board to conduct a blockade on some 
commodity if they see fit to do so after that time. The adop- 
tion of my amendment, which strikes out the paragraph, closes 
up the War Trade Board so that they can not maintain a block- 
ade on anything, and at the same time covers this money into 
the Treasury instead of leaving it at the disposal of the War 
Trade Board. 

How can anyone vote to continue an organization when they 
say they do not want that organization to function ‘any longer. 

Mr. BRAND. I would like to know ‘the time when you say 
this War Trade Board will cease to function. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. July 1. If they have any, 
‘balance then, it is covered back into the Treasury. 5 

Mr. BRAND. They will not cover it back until then? 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. No, sir. As this bill only 
carries appropriations for the fiscal year beginning July 1, the 
amendments which are offered to this paragraph limiting appro- 
priations in the bill can not have any effect before July 1. Š 

Mr. BRAND. In the meantime can not the War Trade Board 
keep this embargo on cotton? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. They can; and nothing 
offered here in this bill can stop them from doing it. Your lim- 
itation is a limitation on the expenditure of funds after July 1. 

Mr. BRAND. Why ‘not stop them now entirely? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman yield to me? : i 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr, STEAGALL. Suppose the motion of the gentleman ob- 
tains and the paragraph is stricken out, would not the Presi- 
dent still have power under the law already in existence to issue 
an order by which some other board could reestablish tlhe. 
embargo? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. After July 1 the President 
will have no $50,000,000 fund. There is no provision in here to 
give him that fund for next year, f 

Mr. STEAGALL. I am not speaking of the funds. I am 
talking about the effect of striking out this paragraph included 
in the motion of the gentleman from South Carolina. Now, the 
President, so far as the law or authority conferred upon him is 
concerned, may issue an order putting this power in the hands of 
some other bureau. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Of course, he could, He 
could do that under your limitation, because you only limit this 
fund. If he had funds and gave them money, they could main- 
tain a blockade, whether you limited the activities of the board, 
as you desire, or put them out of business entirely, as I desire. 

Mr. STEAGALL, Then I want to ask one other question. 


Does not the gentleman believe that at this time, the war having 


closed last fall, this extraordinary power to deny the producers 
of America the right to ship their products to the world ought to 
be discontinued? And do you not believe that if the American 
Congress expresses its will upon the subject in favor of the re- 
moval of that embargo, the people of this country having gone 
to war in defense of their rights to ship their products to all 
corners of the earth, the President would respect the will of the 
American people as expressed by thcir Representatives in Con- 
gress? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama asks about two things. I believe just what he believes, 
that this blockade should be raised. I believe it, but that does 
not change the situation, and the facts that he attempts to sct 
forth have absolutely nothing to do with this fund. What Iam 
endeavoring to do is to destroy the agency that the gentleman 
complains of, and the gentleman’s motion aims at the continua- 
tion of that agency of which he complains. Why spend the 


money to continue an organization of which you complain? Why 


not destroy it? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. How would this board have 
any funds next year if this limitation were passed? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Because the funds are car- 
ried by this appropriation. Tt gives them that much money—the. 
mexpended balance:of ‘their appropriations. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Well, ves 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


t. 


in the deficiency bill. 
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Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
a blockade on other commodities. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. They can not use it for other 
purposes as long as this embargo remains. They will not have 
any money to spend. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is a limitation only 
as to certain purposes, and the gentleman knows they can use 
that money. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It says no part of this appro- 
priation can be used so long as the embargo remains. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If they have not got the 
money certainly they can not use it, can they? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is another matter. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Then why object to cutting 
out the paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 
to strike out the section. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 30, noes 35. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Yor bar-stock storage shed with necessary facilities, $50,000. 

= WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an in- 
quiry for the purpose of asking why they are using bar stock 
in the arsenals of the Federal Government? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is not the kind of bar 
the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. WALSH. This is not the stock of the legal fraternity? 
Does that mean some kind of material? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; iron. 

Mr. WALSH. There is so much prohibition in the air now- 
adays that I was misled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Repairs of arsenals: For repairs and improvement of arsenals, and 
to meet such unforeseen expenditures as accidents or other contingencies 
during the year may render necessary, including machinery for manu- 
facturing purposes in the arsenals, $1,550,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, here is an appropriation nearly 
as large as was made last year during the war for repair of 
arsenals, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No. If the gentleman will 
allow me, the appropriation last year was $2,750,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, only $1,750,000 was carried in the 
sundry civil bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. And $1,000,000 was carried 
I will say to the gentleman that the 
estimate filed by the department is $6,200,000, and the com- 
mittee made it $1,550,000. 

Mr. WALSH. The committee rugs true to form in the re- 
duction? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
agree that it is good form. 

Mr. WALSH. I wondered what activities were being con- 
ducted in these arsenals with the cessation of the prosecution of 
the war which required $1,550,000 for repairs and improvements 
and unforeseen expenditures. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will state to the gentle- 
man that by reason of the war we have increased our inyest- 
ment. Certainly we can not fail to provide for its maintenance 
during the next year. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. During the war there has 
been added to the arsenals material to the value of $66,000,000, 
and in the face of that, as the gentleman will see by looking 
at the bill there, we are really reverting to the prewar appro- 
priations, 4 

Mr. WALSH. It says “ repairs and improvements.” 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. But there is a good deal 
more material in those arsenals to-day than there was before. 


— 


They can use it to maintain 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for a 


The motion is 


Yes. The gentleman will 
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Some of the buildings have been enlarged. They will require 
some repairs during the year. 

Mr. WALSH. If they have all been enlarged and fixed up so 
as to meet the emergency due to the prosecution of the war, 
What do you need that $1,550,000 for now when these activities 
have slowed down? 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. It includes repairs to ma- 
chinery, and the machinery has been run 24 hours a day with 
three shifts of men. Certainly, in yiew of the estimate of 
$6,000,000—an estimate made by the gentlemen who are in 
charge of this work and who are presumably somewhat familiar 
with the conditions, and who urged these estimates with great 
earnestness—the action of the committee in recommending only, 
$1,500,000 is conservative. 

Mr. WALSH. The aetion of the committee is highly com- 
mendable. I am willing to grant that, but I can not under- 
stand what activities are being conducted there now, when we 
have ceased, in some measure at least, to turn out large guns. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The Government has an 
investment in those arsenals of $95,000,000. This item is a 
little over 1 per cent for the repair, maintenance, and preserva- 
tion of $95,000,000 worth of property. That is what it 
amounts to. 

Mr. WALSH. I think they can purchase machinery under 
this language. The gentleman said it included repairs to ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It does. Money is spent 
out of this fund for repairs to machinery. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not know just how 
much my friend from Massachusetts would have the committee 
trim these estimates. Here was an estimate of $6,291,835 re- 
duced to $1,550,000, and that would seem te be a pretty fair 
reduction even on this bill, which is a fair example of the way 
estimates can be trimmed. During the war we have very 
greatly enlarged our arsenals and armories, We are now engaged 
in the work of placing in some of the older arsenals and armories 
some of the machinery which has been used in the plants tem- 
porarily built up for war purposes. The cost of that transfer 
of machinery will not be borne in the main by this item, but a 
part of the cost of placing the machinery will be borne by this 
item. The original item was based on a 4 per cent estimate of 
cost of repairs on the old arsenals and a 1 per cent estimate on 
the new. It scems to me the item is as low as it could well be 
under the circumstances, if we are to appropriate anything at 
all for the ordinary upkeep of these great properties which 
have been so extensively added to during the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Disposition of remains of officers, soldiers, and civilian employees: 
For interment, or of preparation and transportation to their homes or 
to such national cemeter as may be designated by proper authority, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of War, of the remains of officers, 
cadets, United States Military Academy, including acting assistant 
surgeons and enlisted men in active service; interment, or of prepara- 
tion and transportation to their homes, of the remains of civil em- 
ployees of the Army in the employ of the War Department who die 
abroad, in Alaska, in the Canal Zone, or on Army transports, or who 
die while on duty in the ficid or at military posts within the limits of 
the United States; interment of military prisoners who die at military 
posts; for the interment and shipment to their homes of remains of 
enlisted men who are discharged in hospitals in the United States and 
continue as inmates of said pitals to the date of thelr death, and 
for interment of prisoners of war and interned alien enemies who die 
at prison camps in the United States; removal of remains from 
abandoned posts to permanent military posts or national cemeteries. 
including the remains of Federal soldiers, sailors, or marines, interr 
in fields or abandoned private and city cemeteries ; and in any case 
where the expenses of burial or shipment of the remains of officers or 
enlisted men of the Army who die on the active list are borne by indi- 
viduals, where such expenses would have been lawful claims against 
the Government, reimbursement to such individuals may be made of the 
amount allowed by the Government for such services out of this sum, 
but no reimbursement shall be made of such expenses incurred prior to 
July 1, 1910, $8,451,000: Provided, That during the continuance of the 
present war the above provisions shall be applicable in the eases of 


officers and enlisted men on the retired list of the Army who have died 
or may hereafter die while on active duty by proper assignment. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 


the paragraph. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts re- 


‘serves a point of order on the paragraph. 


Mr. WALSH. Can tle chairman of the committee state what 
necessity exists for the interment of alien enemies who may die 
at military posts? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Simply that they have to be buried. 

Mr. WALSH. Are they going to be buried in the national 
cemeteries? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think not. I did not hear the testimony, 
before the committee on this part of the bill. I have reread it 
hastily, but I do not recall whether anything was said directly. 
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on the subject of alien enemies. We really carry most all of 
this money for our own soldier dead. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but the language refers to alien enemies 
interned? > 

Mr. SHERLEY. We have had to intern quite a number of 
alien enemies, some of whom have died. 

Mr. WALSH. Died at prison camps? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. We have had to bury them. Certainly 
they are not going to be buried in national cemeteries, so far 
as I know. 

Mr. WALSH. As I followed the reading of this section I un- 
derstood that this was to cover the expenses of transporting 
from abroad those who may have been killed in action and those 
who may die in this country or at military posts. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is largely for the return of the dead offi- 
cers and soldiers abroad to the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. I was just wondering whether we were going 
to permit these alien enemies to be buried in our national 
cemeteries. 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; I think it is for their burial where they 
die. We are not supposed to pay for their shipment to any par- 
ticular place, so far as I know. : 

Mr. WALSH. If that is not the intention I will withdraw 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Gettysburg National Park: For continuing the establishment of the 
poes acquisition of lands, surveys, and maps; constructing, improv- 
ng, and maintaining avenues, roads, and bridges thereon; fences and 
gates; marking the lines of battle with tablets and guns, each tablet 
bearing a brief legend giving historic facts and compiled without 
censure and without praise; preserving the features of the battle field 
und the monuments thereon; compensation of civilian eommissioner, 
clerical and other services, expenses, and labor; purchase and prepara- 
tion of tablets and gun carriages and placing them in position; main- 
‘tenance, repair, and operation of a_motor-propelled 3 
vehicle, and all other expenses incident to the foregoing, $50,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. That is the same appropriation carried last year? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Just the same. 

Mr. WALSH. It is not intended this year to authorize the 
purchase of motor-carrying vehicles? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
left out. 

Mr. WALSH. 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Guilford Courthouse National Military Park: For continuing the 
establishment of a national military park at the battle field of 
Guilford Courthouse, in accordance with the act entitled “An act to 
establish a national milita ark at the battle field of Guilford Court- 
house,” approved March 2. lol , $9,200. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, to ask the reason for the increase of this item of $1,100. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The appropriation last year 
was $8,100, and the estimate this year was for $15,700. The 
committee recommended the sum of $9,200. They requested an 
appropriation for the purchase of land and to do many other 
things. My recollection is that the purpose of the increase here 
was that there was one additional commissioner appointed this 
year, $100, and the balance of the appropriation was urged on 
the ground that they wanted to improve this new park. 

Mr, WALSH. This is a new park recently authorized to com- 
memorate that event? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; and they have done a 
little work on it. If it is to be kept up at all they will have to 
make some slight improvements. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman know if they have pur- 
chased any land that is contemplated to be embraced within the 
confines of the park? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. They have not purchased 
any since the original act establishing it. If they received the 
$15,000 estimated, they would have purchased some land, but 
the Committee on Appropriations thought they could wait awhile 
longer for it. 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as foliows: 

For ordinary care of Lafayette Park, $2,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I wish to direct the attention of the gentleman having 
the bill in charge as to the item just read providing for the 
ordinary care of Lafayette Park. Last Monday when a bill 
was up for the establishment of the Lafayette National Park, at 
Mount Desert Island, it was stated on the floor that the name 
of this park north of the White House was properly Jackson 
Park and not Lafayette Park. Has the gentleman any informa- 


The point of order is withdrawn. The 


No; that was purposely 


Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 


tion as to the correct name of the park that sometimes bears 
the name of Jackson Park and sometimes Lafayette Park? 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can not inform the gen- 


tleman as I haye never known of its being called Andrew Jack- 
son Park. The gentleman has been a resident of Washington 
so much longer than I have and so much more industrious that 
if that were the fact I think he would have discovered it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may say for the information of the gen- 
tleman that the predecessor of another illustrious gentleman 
who bears the same name as the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, the Hon. Josera Bynxs, to wit, John Wesley Gaines, who 
was a great admirer of Andrew Jackson, persisted in saying 
that the proper name of the park north of the White House 
was Jackson Park. The park contains in its center the eques- 
trian statue of Andrew Jackson. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Was that due to the fact 
that the statue of Jackson is in the vicinity? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is in the center of the park. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, The gentleman has no ob- 
jection to this being carried as Lafayette Park for another year? 

Mr. STAFFORD. There was serious protest on the floor 
of the Honse in allowing the name of Lafayette to be attached 
to any park where the President is burned in effigy. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I would like to stop the 
burning in effigy, but I do not know that the change in the 
name would do it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman want the name of Old 
Hickory attached to that sort of a place? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It might have some influence on the fight- 
ing qualities of the militant suffragettes who take advantage of 
that park in close proximity to the White House. 

Mr, WALSH. I have been informed by distinguished and 
very authentic authority that the name of that place where these 
momentous events and ridiculous capers have taken place is 
Jackson Square, and that that could be verified by turning to 
the archives and finding the act establishing that park and 
granting it as a public place. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it should bear the name of the illus- 
trious President Andrew Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For improvement, care, and maintenance of Smithsonian Grounds, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. What has happened down at the Smithsonian Grounds 
that requires an increase in the appropriation? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, as the gen- 
tleman knows, during the past year or two they have constructed 
new Government buildings there, and in doing so they have torn 
up the ground surrounding the Smithsonian Institution, and that 
park, which is visited by nearly everyone who comes to the city, 
of Washington, as a result of the construction of these build- 
ings, is in worse state than almost any other part. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes; they have torn up the grounds, but 
they have covered over a lot of ground, and there is less ground 
to take care of. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman will remem- 
ber, if he visited that section during the last year—— 

Mr. WALSH. I certainly have. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That the Government em- 
ployees have been out in the park and that the soldiers have used 
it as a drill ground, and that they have destroyed the grounds. 
They have to resod the grounds, and they are asking for a much 
larger sum than the committee has recommended. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, I assume that is so, because that has been 
almost invariably the rule with reference to appropriations, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH. And I have taken occasion to commend the 
committee heretofore; but are there any markers or guides by, 
which you can distinguish the Smithsonian Grounds from the 
Mall or from East Potomac Park or from Henry Park? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. I could not direct the 
gentleman to the exact points—I would not know how to do it— 
but I am satisfied that the gentleman knows that the park near- 
est the Botanic Gardens is known as Seaton Park and that the 
one in front of the Smithsonian Institution is known as the 
Smithsonian Grounds. There is a Henry Park; and I have no 
doubt that he really is better informed as to the divisions than 
I am. i 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was under the impression that the 
grounds immediately in front of the Smithsonian Institution 
and the old National Museum were under the charge of the 
Superintendent of Public Buildings and Grounds, whereas this 
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item really applies to the grounds to the south of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and immediate environs. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. This is under the Superin- 
tendent of Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What part of the so-called Mall does this 
pertain to? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The ground right out in 
front of the Smithsonian Institution and the new National 
Museum. It has been carried here as the Smithsonian Grounds, 
right where the Smithsonian and the National Museum are, 

Mr, STAFFORD. Is there any provision for improving that 
part of the Mall just immediately west of the Botanic Gardens, 
which is in a very sorry condition? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. We will strike that in a 
few minutes. It is in the bill. It is the last item on page 61. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Yor care and improvement of Rock Creek Park and the Piney 
Branch Parkway, exclusive of building for superintendent's residence, 
and including personal services in the District of Columbia, $23,200, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the. paragraph. What authority of law is there for Piney 
Branch Parkway and for including personal services in the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. This item was carried in 
the District bill last year; therefore, it was not necessary to 
carry the authority for personal services in the District of 
Columbia. It is now carried in this bill, and it is necessary. 
Rock Creek Park and Piney Branch Parkway are both author- 
ized by law. The only difference is the authorization for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia. ‘This involves no 
increase in the amount at all, 

Mr. WALSH. Where does the gentleman say it was car- 
ried—in the District bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. In the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill last year. 

Mr. WALSH. How was it transferred? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The information I have is 
that the jurisdiction was transferred under the sundry civil 
act of last year to the Superintendent of Public Buildings and 
Grounds, which necessitated its being carried here. 

Mr. WALSH. That the jurisdiction of these two parks was 
transferred by the sundry civil appropriation act of last ycar 
to the Engineer Department from the District of Columbia? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes, 

Mr. WALSH. That is a sufficient reason for its being in this 
bill. ' 
Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina, That is the only reason. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For placing and maintainin ial portions of the parks in condi- 
tion “a — Ben sports, $15,000. 5 n. ; 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In putting parks in condition for outdoor sports, does 
that apply to cleaning up Lafayette Square so the suffragettes 
can have bonfires there? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Certainly the gentleman 
does not refer to that as outdoor sport? 

Mr. WALSH. They seem to think it is considerable of a 
sport to burn speeches of the Chief Executive of the land. It 
says, “ For placing and maintaining special portions of the parks 
in condition for outdoor sports,” and I take it that means all 
the parks within the jurisdiction of the Engineer Department. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, As a matter of fact, in 
the construction of buildings, quite a number of the parks here- 
tofore used for out-of-door sports have been destroyed for this 
purpose, and it really would justify an increase in the ap- 
propriation. t 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is that the reason for the action of the 
committee in reducing the amount from $20,000 to $15,000? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The action of the commit- 
tee was merely in an effort to try and save some money. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the committee is attempting to 
save in the wrong place, because from my knowledge of the 
parks utilized for temporary buildings not one square foot of 
space was utilized for out-of-door sports. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Almost the only motion 
from gentlemen on that side of the House has been to reduce 
appropriations for parks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We are not seeking to reduce proper pro- 
visions that will promote health and are for the pastime of the 
denizens of the District. I am willing to provide places in our 
public parks to be used 

Mr. WALSH. I will yield to the gentleman, although I do 
not understand some of the phrases he is using. 


Mr. STAFFORD, When a gentleman comes from Massachu- 
setts I take him to be all wise and 1 am glad he admits he has 
not an acquaintance with some recognized phrases. . 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Did the gentleman say 
“wise” or “wild”? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, I do not yield for any abuse or 
anything of that sort. 

Mr. : STAFFORD. The gentleman can not even take the 
encomiums of Members. But has not the committee made a 
mistake in reducing this estimate to this amount? I 
this item is used for placing the Mall and the White House 
grounds in condition for tennis, baseball, and so forth. 

Mr.. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman will be 
satisfied when I call to his attention the fact that, prior to last 
year, the appropriation was $10,000, and last year, in order to 
do definite, specific work, the appropriation was raised from 
$10,000 to $20,000, so as to provide some place for outdoor 
sports that were lost to the people by reason of building con- 
struction. Now we recommend $15,000. 

Mr, STAFFORD. It may be that increase was due to my 
calling the attention to the then superintendent, Col. Harts, 
some years ago to the need of having ponds throughout the 
District here, where they could be frozen, so that people could 
enjoy skating, which I must say I enjoy and indulge in when I 
am home to a great extent. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I have no doubt that is 
true, and I hope the gentleman in the future 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will not have any more opportunity in 
Washington, but I am going to have plenty of opportunity when 
I return to my old Queen City, where we have skating four 
months in the year. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For tion, care, A is 
ata the thre foastsiar ‘on the Union Staton Play Fre s 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Last year when this appropriation of $4,000 was carried 
there was a report to be made to find out how they could reduce 
the expenditures of those fountains. Has that report been made 
to the Congress or to the department? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will tell the gentleman 
the situation, The report showed that by an investment of 
$10,000 they could possibly save $700 a year, which the committee 
thought to be entirely too high, and we were unwilling to recom- 
mend the expenditure, and therefore referred it back to the 
Superintendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds and re- 
quested that he furnish to the committee by the next session an 
710000. as to whether the change can not be made for less than 

Mr. WALSH. Why, the gentleman does not mean to say he 
referred it to the Superintendent of the Capitol Building and 
Grounds, does he? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. He did not refer it back to the Superintendent 
of the Capitol Building and Grounds? ‘This is within the juris- 
diction of the Engineer Department, or else it is erroneously 
set forth. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The proposed cliange is to 
connect with the Capitol power plant, and we asked the superin- 
tendent to take it up with the engineers. The cost at this time 
is $4,000 a year, and the estimate was that by making the change 
recommended the annual cost would be $3,264, and that to make 
that change it would cost $10,000. Gentlemen can figure the in- 
terest on the $10,000, And the belief that most of us had was 
that if the estimate was made at a time when the cost of material 
was not so high—possibly next year—it could be shown that if 
was a matter of economy to change it, and then we would do it; 
but as it stands now it would not be an economical thing to do. 

The Clerk read as follows: j 

For soiling and seeding East and West Seaton Park, $5,000. | 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I should like to ask the chairman of 
the committee how late he expects to continue to-night. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I hope we can continue for 
some time, because we have but seven days more of this session, 
and we have read to-day only about 25 pages of this bill. The 
best part of the day has been consumed, and I trust we can get 
along and make some headway now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I shall not interrupt, but 
does the gentleman expect to run until half past 10% 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I hope we can run until 
10 o'clock, anyway. 


I did not understand the 
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Mr. MON DELL. I think the gentleman from South Carolina 
scarcely Intends to run until 10 o'clock. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Why? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I hope we can do so, unless 
We can make some great headway, so that we can wind this 
hill up to-morrow. 

Mr. MON DEL. 
doing very well. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If we can make any head- 
way in the bill, if the gentleman will call my attention to it 
possibly we can rise, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washingten. On page 101 of the bill, 
“Territory of Alaska,” there is an appropriation of $4,000,000 
for the Alaskan Engineering Commission in charge of the com- 
pletion of the railroad. I want a little time to discuss it. I am 
advised that there are more overhead employees up there than 
there are railroad men. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I am satisfied that the gen- 
tleman should have the opportunity, and we can arrange it 
when the item is reached. 

The Clerk read us follows: 

One half of the foregoing sums under “ Buildings and grounds in 
and around Washington” shall be paid from the revenues of the 
District of Columbia and the other half from the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, These items are scattered about here, How much is 
the total appropriation earried for the care and maintenance of 
the Executive Mansion? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It is $72,600. That in- 
cludes the grounds. 

Mr. WALSH. Does that include repairs? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It includes repairs, liglit- 
Ing, fuel, the maintenance of the greenhouse, and everything 
else. 

Mr. WALSH. Includes the upkeep and maintenance when its 
eceupants are away from here? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Or here. 

Mr. WALSH. No reduction in the estimate on account of 
the contemplated absences? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
each day. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Birthplace of George Washington, Wakefield. Va.: For repairs to 
Pore and cleaning np and maintaining grounds about the monument, 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. 
zuent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman froin Virginin offers an 
ameudment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brann of Virginia: Page 60, Une 24, after 
the figures “ $100," striko ont the period aud add n semicolon, and add 
the following: tor repairs to Government wharf in Potomac River, at 
Wakefield, Va., leading to the birthplace of George Washington, and for 
restoration of said wharf, $20,000," 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginian. Mr. Chairman, the provision for the 
repair of this wharf has not been submitted to the committee, 
and my attention was not brought to it until a few days ago. 

I understand that some years ngo the wharf was constructed 
by the Government at Wakefield, costing something like $20,000. 
The ice of Jast winter carried away that wharf, and there is 
practically no wharf there now. 

II nad received the information in time, I would have brought 
it to the attention of the commiitee, or I would have gotten the 
necessary information In Washington. The information I have 
is based entirely upon a letter received by me from a constitu- 
ent, so that I am not in a position to say to the committee posi- 
tively that the sum of $20,000 is a reasonable or nn unreason- 
able sum, but I only state the umount suggested in the com- 
nication I have referred to. 

Mr. BYRNES of Sonth Carolina. Mr. Chairman, as to this 
amendment, I think the committee will be satistied that no 
estimate having been brought to onr attention we can not in 
the absence of an estimate consider making an appropriation. 
If it is necessary, and the gentleman will call it to the atten- 
tion of the department, I am satistied it will do something to 
remedy the situation. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. I will bring it to the attention of the 
War Department and bring it to the attention of the Senate 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Wixco). The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 


If we run an hour or two longer we will be 


No; it is open to the public 


Mr. Chairman, I offer au amend- 


Mr. STAFFORD. 
on the amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The amendment reads: “For repair to the 
Government wharf in Potomac River, at Wakefield, Va.,“ and 
the Chair overrules the point of order. 
Mr. STAFFORD. If the Chair will permit, there is no law 
authorizing the construction of a wharf at Wakeficld, Va. There 
being no law authorizing the construction of a wharf at Wake- 
field, and therefore the mere fact that the amendment provides 
ae the repair of a private wharf does not make it in order on this 
II. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair makes his ruling, relying on the 
statement made by the gentleman from Virginia that the Goy- 
ernment formerly had a wharf there and that the ice has 
destroyed that wharf. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, Mr. Chairman, I reserved a 
point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. If it be true that that was a Government 
wharf, would not an amendment for the repair of it, although the 
repair inight be in the nature of a restoration, be in order? 
Mr. STAFFORD. I hardly think so; not on the sundry civil 
appropriation bill. I hardly think se, I question whether we 
lave the right, under the cireuinstanees, to provide for the 
restoration of something that years back was established by 
the Government. It is admitted by the gentleman that there is 
no wharf there at the present time. 
Mr. BLAND of Virginia. I did not admit that. The amend- 
ment itself says, For the repair of a Government wharf at 
Wakefield, in the Potone River, at Wakefield, Va.“ 
Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman uny information that 
at any time it was erected by the Government? 
Mr. BLAND of Virginia. Yes; but I can not put my hand on 
the legislation at this time. But looking over the Congressional 
Directory, particularly as to the werk that was done by my 
redecessor here, I notice that In his earlier days he introduced 
a bill for the construction of a wharf at Wakefield, Va., and 
my general information is that the Government later did 
suthorize the construction of a wharf at that place. 
Mr. STAFFORD. When? K 
Mr. BLAND of Virginia. I could not say just now when it 
was done, but it was done in consequence of legislative enact- 
ment, and I am satistied that I can put my hand upon the law 
authorizing the construction of the wharf. My recollection is 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 


that it was about $20,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The pending 
item is for repairing and maintaining fences and cleaning up 
grounds about the monument at the birthplace of George Wash- 
ington, at Wakefield, Va. ‘The amendment of the gentleman 
from Virginia provides for the repair of the Government wharf 
at that place. If there be no Government wharf there, of 
course the amendment is absolutely void; but the language of 
the amendment provides for the repair of Government property, 
and the Chair overrules the point of order. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 11, noes 7. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina de- 
mands tellers. Those in favor of ordering tellers will please 
rise and stand until they nre counted. Evidently not a sufficient 
number, and tellers are refused. The amendment is agreed 
to— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
that there is no quorum present, 
Mr. MONDELL. I muke the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, how many 
Members rose in response to the call for tellers? 

The CHAIRMAN. On the division there were 11 in the 
aflirmativye and 7 in the negative. On the call for tellers only, 
four Members rose. 7 
Mr. WALSH. There is a point of no quorum pending, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
question on the demand for tellers? 
The CHAIRMAN. No; not if there is any doubt about the 
count; but the point of no quorum has been made. 

Mr. WALSH. We are not going to have any jockeying around 
on the question of tellers, 


I make the point of order 


Is it too Jate to put the 
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The CHAIRMAN. On the division there were—ayes 11, noes 
7, or 18 Members voting. Evidently there were not enough Mem- 
bers to sustain the call for tellers; but in view of the suggestion 
of the chairman of the committee, the Chair is perfectly willing 
to submit the question again. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I renew the call for tellers. 

Mr. WALSH. And I renew the point of no quorum. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will ask the gentleman to 
Tet us have the call for tellers submitted again. I want the 
membership of the committee fo have an opportunity to vote 
on the question. 

Mr. MONDELL. Ie the House has reached a point where 
amendments are to be agreed to for which no estimates have 
been submitted and for werk that as far as we know the Gov- 
ernment never undertook, it seems to me that we should have 
a quorum here, so that we can legislate intelligently. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the point of no quorum withdrawn? 

Mr, WALSH. In view of the statement of the gentleman in 
charge of the bill that he desires to hnve the question submit- 
ted again, I will withdraw the point, but will not agree not to 
renew It. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Curoling de- 
mands tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. 
Byranes of South Carolina and Mr. Brann of Virginia. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
8, noes 17. 

Aecordingly the amendmont was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH. In view of the multitude who are present I 
will not renew the point of no quorum. [Laughter. ] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Flood control: For prosecuting work of flood control in accordance 
pert tip provisions of the flood-control act approved March 1, 1917, as 

P Mixaiastppl River, $6,670,000, to remain available until expended, 

Mr. WALSH. I make a point of order on that parngraph. 
The provision that this item shall remain available until ex- 
pended is clearly subject to a point of order, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It Is not subject to a 
point of order, because there is a statute which says that river 
and harbor appropriations shalt be available until expended. 

Mr. WALSH. But this particular item fs for flood eontrok 

Mr, HUMPHREYS. What is the peint of order? 

Mr. WALSH. My point of order is against the words “to 
remain available until expended.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Massuchusetts 
state his point of order agnin? 

Mr. WALSH. This item is for prosecuting the work of flood 
control under the flood-control act approved Mareh 1, 1917. 
There is an appropriation of $6,670,000, and the item contains 
the following language: 

To remain available until expended. 


Now, there is no anthorizution in the flood-control act of 
March 1, 1917, that appropriations made shall remain available 
until expended. If there is any such provision in that act, 
then certainly there is no need for carrying this language in 
the sundry civil bill. : 

My point of order to the provision is that It shall remain 
available until expended. That is legislation. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The statute provides this: 

That from and after the Ist day of July, 1874, and of each year 
thereafter, the Secretary of tho Treasury shall cause all unexpended 
Dalnncen of approrintious which shall have remained upon the books 
of the Treasury for two fiseal years to be carried to the surplus fund 
and covered into the Treasury: Provided, That this provision shall 
not appl to permanent specific appropriations 9 for rivers 
and harbors, 2 — fortifications, public hulldings, or the E 
ot the Navy and Marine Co! ; but the approprintions named In this 
proviso shall continue available until otherwise ordered by Congress. 

This, by its language, is for the Mississippi River and an ap- 
prvpriation for a river. 

Mr. WALSH. I know, but this is the same appropriation, 
the sume sum that was appropriated last year, $6,670,000. The 
appropriation made last year was not to remain available until 
expended. It was a flat appropriation to be expended within 
the limits of the fiscal year. Here is an appropriation for 
36,670,000, and you want to spread it out 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It has always been ruled 
that it is nvailable as a part of the appropriation provided, but 
if the gentleman wants to change it I am willing that he should 
de sa, 

Mr. WALSH. Tiris is not a river and harbor appropriation. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. ‘The statute says for rivers 
aud public hultdings. 

Mr. WALSH. That does not include the statute of March J, 
1917, It names rivers and harbors and public buildings, but the 


act which the gentleman read was passed long prior to the act 
of March 1, 1917. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Win the gentleman ylekt? 

Mr. WALSH. Les. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. There is nothing in the Iaw that says 
that it shall be appropriations in the river and harbor ii 
it says that money expended on rivers and harbors. Tiis is u 
part of the river which has been authorized for continuous im- 
provement. The Secretary of War bas been authorized and 
direeted fo make certain improvements for navigutlon, for 
flood control, the only limitation being that he could not cx- 
pend more on the Mississippi River—or the Mississippi River 
Commission could not expend more than $10,000,000. annually, 
It is for the improvement of the river nevertheless; the luw 
does not say that it applies to items carried in the river and 
harbor bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I know; but that act was passed long before 
the act of 1917. My contention is, Mr. Chairman, that this 
appropriation is the result of a specific and particular act, ap- 
proved by the President March 1, 1917, for flood-control work. 

We have thrashed out on the floor on one or two occasions 
the question whether this was river and harher work. It is 
the work of another character that does not bring it within 
the terms of the existing law. This Is a subsequent statute 
and you are attempting to make an appropriation available 
until if is expended. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. If the gentlemun will pardon me, the 
Mississippi River Commission was created and the project was 
adopted by Congress nnd the commission authorized te do the 
work thirty-odd years ago. 

Mr. WALSH. And this appropriation is not made by legis- 
lative anthority of 30 years ago. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. What Congress did in the flood-eontrol 
act of March 1, 1917, was simply to authorize the Secretary 
of War to take this particular stream and complete the project 
theretofore adopted within the Iimits prescribed of $45,000,000 
provided that the commission did not expend more than 
$10,000,000 in one year. Under that they have gone along, 
except in rare instances when there was any money left on 
the ist of July, and carried it over into the next year, That 
has happened ever since the commission was created in 1881. 
I think, therefore, that the gentleman’s point is untenabie. 
This law Was passed subsequent to the general statute which 
the gentleman from South Carolina just rend. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Massachusetts realizes 
that there will be no difficulty in carrying an amendment with 
this sum should this go out on a point of order which Is not 
subject to n point of order, 

Mr. WALSH. I do, 

Mr. MONDELL, Then I did not catch the trend of the gentle- 
man’s purpose. i 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I understand the gentleman makes the 
poiut of order against the language available until expended.” 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand the only gentleman opposed 
to the item was the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON], 
who was criticizing the commission on aceount of the extrava- 
gunce. Was this the item? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. This is one of the good 
items. Mr. Chairman, can I say a word on the point of order? 
I merely want to state, Mr. Chairman, that this point of order 
was made to the item of the Mississippi River, $6,700,000 and 
the provision that It be aynilable until expended. This pro- 
vision in the law that gives authority to that appropriation does 
not say for Improvement of rivers and maintenance of rivers, 
but it says thut it shall not apply te a permanent specific appro- 
priation for rivers and harbors. 

This is an appropriation for the Mississippi River, $6,607,000 
to remain available until expended. It could net come any 
more clearly under that proviso. It has always been carried 
thut way. It is a continuous appropriation. Yow do not have 
to expend it within the fiscal year. 

Mr. WALSH. Then what is the necessity for the language? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. It Is not necessary at all; 
but it is there, and because it is there does not invalidate the 
proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the Chair understand the gentleman 
to state that the words “to remain avaliable until expen 
are not necessary? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I do not think they are neces- 
sary, because it Is not one of fliose appropriations that go back 
to the Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman send up the statute? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, of course at the time the stat- 
ute of 1874 was passed the language used, appropriations for 
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rivers and harbors,” was applicable to river and harbor appro- 
priation bills, which, although sometimes never become a law, we 


have always with us. This is an entirely new activity and a 
new class of appropriation. It was not necessary in passing the 
flood-contrel act of 1917 to put a clause in there specifically 
taking it out of the statute of 1874. Last year they appropri- 
ated $6,670,000 in the sundry civil appropriation bill, and that 
apprepriation was not to remain available until expended. 
Nobody ever dreams that an appropriation of 86,000,000 for the 
Mississippi River will not be expended within the 12 months. Of 
course it will. 

Mr, HARRISON of Mississippi. 
to be, 

Mr. WALSH. Then why make this available until expended? 
Why, if there should be but $1,600,000 expended, should the 
balance not properly go to increasing the appropriation for 
vecational rehabilitation of soldiers? If they can not expend 
this amount within 12 months, it ought te go back Into the 
Treasury so it can be used for that worthy purpose, as the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the distinguished Sen- 
ator, soon to be, was urging earlier in the day. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Han- 
nison], I was under the impression, wanted the item to go out. 
I gained that impression from his discussion this afternoon, 
when he called attention to a lot of other things he thought 
ought net te be in this bill. He has not seen fit so far to advise 
the gentleman from Massachusetts that there is a most excellent 
renson for this provision In counection with this appropriation, 
There is always a very considerable“ hang over,” if I may use 
that term, in an appropriation of this kind. It is impossible to 
expend this sort of appropriation on the kind of work it is used 
to carry on, without having contracts that extend beyond the 
fiscal year and without overlapping work. There is, or will be 
at the end of the present fiscal year, some moneys from the 
year before which will be used next year. There has always 
been upon the Mississippi River overlapping funds. The moneys 
can be best expended and most advantageously expended when 
the funds are used in that way. It is impossible to stop short 
at the end of the fiscal year a work of this kind and have it done 
economically. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I have no doubts that as to 
the merits of the proposition the gentleman from Wyoming has 
given very sound reasons, but I submit that this language in 
this appropriation is not authorized by law and that it is legis- 
lation, and I make the point of order. 

i The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 
order ig made to thé following paragraph: 


Flood control; For prosecuting work of flood control in accordance 
9 oe provisions of the flood-control act approved March 1, 1917, as 
i “Mississippi River, $5,670,000, to remain availabie until expended,” 


| The act of 1874 is as follows: 


F ‘That from and after the 1st da of July, 1874, and of each year there- 
after, the Secretary of the Treasury shall ‘cause ‘all ‘unexpended balances 
of appropriations which shail have remained upon the books of the 
Treasury for two fiscal yenrs to be carried to the surplus fund and 
covered into the Treasury : Provided, That this provision shall not appl 


Of course it will and ought 


The point of 


to permanent specific d riations, appro ations for rivers 
harbors, 1 fort ications, publie ulldings, or the pay of the 
Navy and ine S; but the appropriations named in this proviso 


shall continue available until otherwise ordercd by Congress. 

It is contended that tuasmuch as Congress has seen fit to 
create a separate committee, known as the Flood Control Com- 
mittee, and given that committee jurisdiction of all appropria- 
tions for the control of flood waters, that the exception in favor 
of appropriations for rivers and harbors contained in the proviso 
of the act of 1874 only goes to appropriations made by the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee and not to appropriations within the 
jurisdiction of the Flood Control Committee. 

In order to determine this question It is necessary to analyze 
the purpose that Congress had in enacting the statute of 1874. 
It is evident that Congress at that time realized that there are 
certain classes of public work that can be prosecuted more 
economically by continuous work, and that in the very nature 
of things the work must be uninterrupted, and for that reason 
it covered the appropriations for that class of work by the pro- 
viso in the act of 1874, which provided that appropriations made 
for that class of public work shall continue available until 
otherwise ordered by Congress. 

This proviso does not undertake to say that appropriations of 
n certain character for rivers and harbors shall continue avail- 
able, but it specifically provides for “ appropriations for rivers.” 
This language covers all appropriations for rivers of whatever 
character and proposed by any committee of Congress. The 
test is not what committee reports the appropriation; but is the 


appropriation for rivers? If the appropriation is for rivers or 
for a river, then the proviso of the act of 1874 covers the appro- 
priation regardless of whether it is reported by the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, by the Flood Control Committee, or by any 
other committee to which the Congress by its rules and for its 
own convenience and for the purpose of intelligent consideration 
may haye assigned jurisdiction. 

The act of March, 1917, under which the pending item is 
provided for, specifically provides for a continuing work on the 
Mississippi River, with a limit of $45,000,000, with a proviso 
that not more than $10,000,000 of the total shall be expended in 
any one year. This appropriation is certainly an“ appropriation 
for rivers,” and is further an appropriation for a project of the 
class that was evidently in the mind of Congress when it enacted 
the act of 1874, and therefore falls clearly within that class of 
appropriations which by the proviso of that act shall continuo 
available. 

For these reasons the Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend on line 13, 
page 66, by striking out the figures $6,670,000" and inserting 
** $3,250,000,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Waren: Page 60, line 13, strike ont 
“$6,070,000” and insert “ $3,250,000.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I haye offered this amendment 
in view of the fact that it is admitted apparently they will be 
unable to expend this sum of money in the work on the Missis- 
sippi flood control during the coming year, and apparently they 
have not been able to expend this vast appropriation during the 
past year. I do not know whether it is due to the work that 
has already been done under this activity of the Government, 
but certainly this past year or 18 months that section of the 
country has not suffered unduly from floods and there has been 
no great loss of life or damage to property by reason of this 
river overflowing its banks or breaking through the levee. 
Now, it scems to me when we get to appropriating money for 
this work in sums of $6,670,000, when we have a bill containing 
items for placing headstones and monuments to the soldiers of 
the Republic who have died either in the service or after they 
have been discharged, and that the gentleman from Mississippi 
criticizes these appropriations and contrasts them with the lack 
of enthusiasm on the part of the majority of this committee to 
increase the appropriation for rehabilitation purposes, that 
here is a chance for his magnanimous soul to indicate his gen- 
erosity and be willing to cut in half the appropriation fer the 
great river which empties into the Gulf not far from his dis- 
trict and leave in the Treasury $3,000,000 which may be avail- 
able, perhaps, if his motion to recommit should prevail, for 
the worthy object for which he plead so eloquently and ably 
earlier in the session of the committee. Now, I think the gen- 
tleman will admit that $3,000,000 in that section will do a vast 
amount of work apparently as there has been no serious dam- 
age done to the banks or levees of the river during the last 
winter or fall or spring or summer or whatever time of the 
year the river usually undertakes to go on a rampage, I be- 
lieve it is usually in the spring, and I trust the gentleman will 
not assume that I am offering this amendment in any spirit of 
opposition to the work but purely with the idea of economizing 
on some of these larger appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Wansu) there were—ayes G, 
noes 10. 

So the amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Survey of northern and northwestern lakes: For survey of northern 
and northwestern lakes, Lake of the Woods, and other boundary and 
connecting waters between sald lake and Lake Superior, Lake Cham- 
plain, and the natural navigable waters embraced in the navigation sys- 
tem of the New York canals, including all necessary expenses for pre- 
panog correcting, extending, printing, binding, and issu — 4 charts and 
285 and of investigating levels with a view to t regulation, 

Mr. WALSH and Mr. GARD rose. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, if I may be recognized, I desire 
to ask some information of the chairman of the Committee on 
Flood Control concerning this item about a survey of the north- 
ern and northwestern lakes. I am led to make the inguiry 
because I think this Congress, in establishing the Committee 
on Flood Control, had in mind a very useful thing, and I am 
interested to know whether the question of flood control is 
being intelligently pursued, and I note from this item—survey 
of northern and northwestern lakes—that certain surveys are 
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attempted. I therefore ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Flood Control, now that he has returned, whether this item of 
survey of northern lakes, Lake of the Woods, and so forth, are 
embraced under the activities of his committee? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. They are not. 

Mr. GARD. Do I understand that the only item that has to 
do with flood control is the item of the Mississippi River? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The only two projects in the United 
States, according to the report of the engineers, which were 
ready for congressional action were the Mississippi River and 
the Sacramento River in California. 

Mr. GARD. In all seriousness, does not the gentleman think 
in the length of time this Committee on Flood Control has 
been in existence that they should intelligently have sought 
to develop some form of flood control, not to pick out two 
rivers that happen to flow in the territory, and that is my 
understanding, of members of the Committee on Flood Control, 
but to get down to a basis of a system of flood control where 
flood control should be operated? I assume, of course, that 
it could best be done under the Corps of Engineers. What I 
am leading up to is to ask the gentleman, now that he is here, 
does he understand the report of the engineers to call for a 
yearly expenditure of $6,670,000 on the Mississippi River? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The report of the engineers of the 
Mississippi River Commission called for an expenditure of 
$10,000,000 as authorized by the act of Congress. But the 
committee saw fit to cut that to $6,670,000, which, I think, in 
view of the emergency, is reasonable. 

Mr. GARD. You mean the lack of emergency. There is no 
emergency at the present time, nor was there one last year 
caused by a flood in any of the reaches of the Mississippi 
River. What I want to get at is whether the flood-control 
system such as the committee has developed, and I am critical 
in what it has developed, and honestly critical, is embraced 
only in this sum of $6,670,000 which yearly must be appro- 
printed for the Mississippi River? Is there anything else to 
be done? Has the committee anything else in mind? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Of course, if the gentleman does not 
understand there is any emergency facing this country, I think 
it hopeless for me to give him any information. 

Mr. GARD. I think there is an emergency. There is a 
country-wide emergency, and the Committee on Flood Control 
was created, and I would be glad to have the plan of action 
and I am sure the country would. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentle- 
man that the committee should go about this matter intelli- 
gently, and I think the committee did go about it intelligently. 
The gentleman from Ohio did not think that, and made a very 
vigorous protest at the time to the House, but was not able to 
get enough gentlemen to agree to his view, even to the extent 
of calling for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GARD. That is not convincing at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It was not at all convincing, inasmuch 
as the gentleman, as I said, could not get enough to agree to his 
views to even have the roll called. It was thoroughly uncon- 
vinecing. But the position which the Flood Control Committee 
took, having been submitted to the House, after three days of 
very illuminating debate, was thoroughly convincing to the 
Tfouse, so much so that the bill was passed, as I recall it, by a 
vote of 186 to 19. So much for the intelligent manner in which 
the committee treated the subject over the protests and sug- 
yestions of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, on the 6th of April, 1917, what the rest 
of us have since then considered a great emergency arose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman be 
given five additional minutes. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana, I object. Let us get down to the 
bill. 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina, This is not relevant to this 
particular section that provides for the charting of the lakes. 
They are discussing the flood control and their positions relative 
to the same. I would be glad if they would let us go on, be- 
cause the time is getting short. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I have no desire to delay. I will with- 
draw the request. The gentleman from Ohio called upon me to 
enlighten the House and the country, and I assumed he spoke 
for both, and therefore I wanted to accommodate him. 

Mr. GARD, I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman may 
be permitted one minute so that I can ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAYES. I object. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. For a number of years I have been receiving— 
and I suppose in company with other Members—charts show- 
ing surveys of the northwestern lakes. I rise to Inquire what 
is meant by continuing in this bill the $125,000 appropriation 
every year? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The appropriation is carried 
for the purpose of enabling these people to chart the lakes, which 
the maritime interests on the lakes say is more absolutely essen- 
tial at this time than ever before, and the estimate asked for is 
far in excess of the appropriation, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was under the impression that this work 
was performed by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It is performed by these 
people, and the appropriation has been made $125,000 for a 
number of years, Nevertheless they are urging that the con- 
dition of the lakes, and they urged it In a very forcible manner, 
demanded additional charting of area, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Am I in error in assuming that the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey has not made a survey of the Great Lakes? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The survey is conducted 
under this item here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
oat nea O maintenance of patrol fleet, six steam tugs and 

In all, $100,260. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York moves to 
Strike out the last word. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman 
from South Carolina what fleet is this? What patrol fleet is 
that in New York Harbor? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It is under the Chief of 
Engineers, to prevent dumping of refuse in New York Harbor, 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It is in the Engineer Department? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Appliances for disabled soldiers: For furnishing surgical appliances 
to rsons disabled in the military or naval service of the United 
Sta prior to October 6, 1917, and not entitled to artificial limbs or 
trusses for the same disabilities, $500. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I moe to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman having 
charge of the bill explain the reason for inserting in this para- 
graph the limitation as to those who would be entitled to 
8 this aid to those who were injured prior to October 

U 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Because the insurance act 
proyides for those who were injured after that. During this 
war they are provided for under the war insurance act. This 
provides only for those who were injured in the Civil War and 
in the Spanish-American War. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For farm, including the same objects specified under this head for the 
Central Branch, $9,000; in all, $441,000, 

Mr. GARD. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment, which I 
send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio offers an aniend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Garp; Page 72, line 25, after tho period, 
rt — 


i ge, That furisdiction and control ovor said Southern Branch 
shall be reinvested in the Board of Mana of the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers on or about May 1, 1920.” 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I reserve a point of order 
on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina and 
the gentleman from Missouri reserve points of order on the 
amendment, 
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Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I am led to offer this amendment 
by the receipt of a petition from certain. members of the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers who are now rest- 
dent at the Central Branch at Dayton, Ohio. The petition is 
syorded in such a direct, simple, and beautiful way as I think 
must carry a very pertinent appeal to all persons here, and 
thercfore as part ef my statement I will read the petition: 

Cenrnat Braxcm, N. H. D. V. S. 


To ne Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, 
greeting: 
Subject: To be returned to the Southern Branch of the National 

Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Hampton, Va. 

We concede the fact, that as veteran soldiers of the Civil War and 
other wars, our prayer should be answered in the affirmative by the 
honorable Members of the Congress, inasmuch as many of your peti- 
tioners have wife, children, and dchildren residing in and a t 
Hampton, Phoebus, and Newport News, Va. 

Indigent circumstances deprive us from bringing these dear oncs to 
Dayton, Ohio (our present abode), and all wo ask is simple justice 
and that you put yourself in our place for the nonce and act ac- 


cordingly. 
We urgently wish to return to Vir Of the nearly 500 ex- 
ere, a vast majority come dl- 


members of the Southern Branch now 
rectly from Pennsylvania, New York, and Maryland, with our loved 
ones distant only 12 hours by rall away. 1 

The Congress saved the South Dakota Sanitarium to the veterans; 
we ask simple justice of you to restore our old home to the under- 
signed, who gave their all to save our country from disruption. 

We are aware that the Southern Branch has fultilled its mission and 
is now almost vacated. 

Individually and collectively we hayen't a word derogatory to ex- 
press a t the Central Branch or its conduct. It is simply a long- 
g to nearer to those we love and cherish. 

The petition is signed by some 500 veterans of the Civil War, 
of the Spanish-American War, and of other wars. When the 
act of October 4, 1918, was carried into effect these members 
were transferred from the Hampton Home to the Central Branch 
Home at Dayton, Ohio. Now, I am strongly in accord with 
their wish, and I entertain rather an advanced idea of the util- 
ity of these soldiers’ homes, because I think they should be used 
in the best possible way. I did not offer any objection, and I 
do not offer any objection now, to the use of the Hampton 
Branch Home as a hospital. I think it is aiding in a great pur- 
pose, and I would not for a moment wish that it be deterred 
from continuing its great purpose. It is used as a branch hos- 
pital where our soldicr boys returning from foreign shores are 
temporarily placed until they can be sent to other and more 
permanent hospitals or to their homes. I would not think of 
offering this amendment if I had not first communicated with 
the office of the Surgeon General, and Col. Smith, in charge of 
the oflice, advises me that, so far as his best information goes 
it is impossible to be detinite—they will not need for hospital 
purposes the soldiers’ home at Hampton any longer than a year 
from this time. Now, in order to afford the fullest opportunity 
for its use, the amendment I present provides that it shall not 
be transferred back or revested, in the language of the old bill, 
until on or before May 1, 1920, my idea being that in that length 
of time its use as a hospital will be fully terminated. 

The language of the act of October 4, 1918, provides that it 
shall be returned to the board of managers. The transfer was 
but a temporary one, and that which the amendment seeks to 
carry into effect is the fixing of a date when, after the conclu- 
sion of the hospital work, the soldiers’ home at Hampton, Va., 
may be returned to the board of managers, 

Mr. DYER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. > 

Mr. DYER. How many are included in this petition whom 
the gentleman would haye sent back to the Southern Branch? 

Mr. GARD. Ido not have them sent back. I am simply pre- 
senting their petition. 

Mr. DYER. How many are there that the gentleman's amend- 
ment is intended to send back? 

Mr. GARD. The petition, which I read, states: 

Of the nearly 500 ex-members of the Southern Branch now here a 
vast jority come directly from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Maryland, with our loved ones distant only 12 hours by rail away. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman is speaking of the Central Branch. 
They are now at the Central Branch? 

Mr. GARD, They are now at the Central Branch. 

Mr. DYER. Can the gentleman tell us how many soldiers 
there are at the Central Branch at this time? 

Mr. GARD. I think there are in the neighborhood of 8,000. 

Mr. DYER. And the facilities there are for how many? 

Mr. GARD. With the 500 there may be more than 3,000 there 
now. There may be possibly between 3,500 and 4,000. There 
have been as many as 4,000 or 4,500 members there. 

Mr. DYER. The place fs not crowded at all? 

Mr. GARD. Oh, no. These people are being well cared for. 
There is no question about that. This is the situation: The 
gentleman probably knows it as well as I do, since he has 
given very intelligent attention to the subject. The gentleman 


has visited Dayton, and they were very proud to have him 
there when he was commander in chief of the Spanish War 
Veterans. 

The situation regarding these homes is that the older men, 
men who have some little means and who have families, who 
wish to be with their wives or families, desire to live outside 
the home. They rent little cottages. They utilize such money 
as they get for the rental of small cottages, and seek to live 
with their wives just outside the reservation of the. home. 
This is the situation more particularly with regard to the home 
at Hampton, Va., than it is at Dayton, even. The mildness of 
the climate down there appeals to the older members of the 
home at Dayton who formerly lived at Hampton, Va. The two 
controlling things in their minds, as I cen advise the members 
of the committee, are that they want to get back there, because 
it is near their homes, They want to get back and be as near 
their families as they can, and they want also to enjoy the 
mild, pleasant climate down at Hampton. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Did not the act transfer- 
ring the home for hospital purposes transfer it only for the 
period of the war? 

Mr. GARD. Section 2 of the act provides that upon the 
close of the war, or as soon thereafter as may be practicable, 
the Secretary of War shall cause said home to be vacated 
by the medical department of the Army, and thereupon juris- 
diction and control over said home shall revert to said Board of 
Managois of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 

ers, 

The only thing which the amendment seeks to carry into 
effect is to fix an outside date, a far limit, by which the time 
may be established when this return can be made, and that 
date I have fixed after consultation with the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I must in- 
sist on the point of order, because, as the gentleman has read, 
the law now provides that this home shall be turned over 
to the Army for the use of a hospital, to receive wounded 
soldiers as they return and shall so continue until the close 
of the war, or as soon thereafter as practicable. This amend- 
ment would change existing law, and would be legislation on 
an appropriation bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 

For farm, including the same objects specified under this head for 
the Central Branch, $5,000. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

è „ insert the following as a new h: 

E. Por Totnes 3 water supply, Including the partion of land 
and pipe line, $10,000." 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, 
point of order on that, 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered secks to 
appropriate $10,000 for additional water supply for the Battle 
Mountain Sanitarium at Hot Springs. The present water sup- 
ply was donated by two Hot Springs ladies, Mrs. Martin and 
Mrs. Miner, her mother, at the time the institution was cstab. 
lished. 

My remembrance is they donated half of what is known as 
the Mammoth Spring, and that amounts to a flow of about 560 
gallons per minute. The institution has grown to be a larger 
one than was then contemplated. The grounds have become more 
spacious and the gardens are larger, and they have need of 
more water. Last year and the year before the water supply 
was not sufficient through the summer senson. 

The reason this item did not come regularly was due to the 
fact that at the time the estimates were being prepared there 
was p that the institution would be temporarily trans- 
ferred to the War Department for hospital purposes. 

The matter of additional water supply had been considered 
by the chief engineer and by the governor of the institution, 
by a representative of the board of managers, and by the com- 
mittee of the Surgeon General's office who inspected the 
sanitarium, 

In discussing the matter the Surgeon General's office was of 
the opinion that if the institution be transferred to the War 
Department, they could take care of the increased water supply 
out of existing lump-sum appropriations.. At that time it was 
thought that there was no doubt the transfer would be made, 
and so the board of managers did not include the item in their 
estimates, thinking that when the transfer was made the War 
Department would take care of the item, 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
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The transfer was not made to the War Department and ap- 


parently will not be made. We are confronted with a shortage 
of water and we know, too, that there has passed the Senate 
an item in a general hospital bill which seeks to make available 
all unused space in this institution for the care of these dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors of the present war for whom the 
War Risk Bureau is obligated to care. I hope we will not 
come to next summer season without provision for additional 
water supply. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, 

Mr. GANDY, Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of whom is it intended to buy the water 
rights, from the same people who made the gift of the water? 

Mr. GANDY. Yes; I was just coming to that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is the objection to these gifts. They 
always come around afterwards and want to sell it. I am not 
criticizing these splendid ladies in this instance, but every time 
we come to a gift we run up against this proposition. 

Mr. GANDY. I may say that the donation was 15 or 18 years 
ago, and there was no thought at that time that an additional 
water supply would be needed. This is a gravity water supply, 
water from the hot springs flowing down to the institution, and 
there is still available in the same canyon additional springs 
that can be purchased. 

Mr, DYER. How many soldiers are there at the home now? 

Mr. GANDY. Three hundred and thirty at this time. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman is proposing to transfer this 
branch to the War Department for use as a hospital. 

Mr. GANDY. Not now. The bill authorizing the transfer 
failed of passage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GANDY. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Caroling. I dislike to object, and I 
would not do so if the amendment is in order, But if it is not I 
must insist on the point of order. 

Mr. MoNDELL. Will the gentleman withhold it for just one 
moment? 

Mr. GANDY. I do not concede the point of order. 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. I make the point of order 
that there is no authority for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard on this. 
There is a water system at this institution. It is a Govern- 
ment institution. Every step of the way this institution has 
been authorized by law. I maintain that the same authority 
that established the institution, that appropriated the money 
for the building of the pipe lines and everything incident to the 
completion of the institution, is authority now for the increas- 
ing of the water supply when it is found to be deficient, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman contend that an 
amendment seeking to purchase land would be in order on an 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. GANDY. ‘The amendment seeking to purehase land is 
only in connection with the springs. 

Mr. WELLING. It is a right of way. 

Mr. GANDY. It is a right of way. You can not purchase 
the springs without purchasing the land, unless you have a 
bucket to carry the water away with. I desire now to yield 
to the gentleman from Wyoming, who is acquainted with the 
situation, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
withhold his point of order? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, on an ap- 
propriation bill we certainly can not appropriate to purchase 
lands not authorized by law. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to argue the 
point of order with my colleague on the committee. As this 
matter has been raised, and as I have some information on the 
subject, I would like to make a brief statement. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I withhold 
the point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am fairly well acquainted with the con- 
dition at Battle Mountain Sanitarium. It is quite near my 
home. The water supply is somewhat deficient. There has 
never been as liberal a water supply as there should be. The 
present supply was, I think, a gift from some relatives of ex- 
Congressman Martin. It is now proposed to add to that water 
supply by purchasing some small springs in the same locality. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Chairman, let me interrupt the gentleman 
to sny that they are not small springs. The springs proposed 
to be purchased have a capacity of around 800 gallons per 
minute. 

Mr. MONDELL, I did not mean that they were small springs 
in the sense that they were not entirely adequate, because 


Will the gentleman yield? 


they are, but they are not as large as some of the very large 
springs that furnish the water at Hot Springs, An additional 
water supply is needed. There is no question about that. Word 
came to me in regard to the matter after we bad considered the 
items of the bill, and this is the first opportunity I have had of 
expressing an opinion in regard to it. If the way were open to 
provide for the purchase, I think it would be well to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
insist upon his point of order? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I find myself compelled to 
do so. No information from anyone connected with the home 
was giyen to the committee. I insist upon the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, $4,716,850. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, do I understand the gentleman 
is about to move to rise? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
particular portion of the bill. 

Mr. DYER. I wanted to ask the gentleman a question in 
regard to this item. The amount carried here is $4,716,850. 
That is more than was carried in the last appropriation bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. There is an increase for 
the reason that the increased cost of all supplies necessitated a 
slight increase for subsistence at every one of these homes, 

Mr. DYER. But the number of soldiers in the homes has 
decreased. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is true, but you have 
got to have just as much coal to heat the buildings, and they 
have had to spend more money this year for that. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, that is one of the reasons wliy 
the National Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers are not in 
my judgment all that we would like to have them in this respect. 
Of course we want to give the best we have in this country to 
these old soldiers, but here we have in the soldiers’ homes an 
expenditure going on to $5,000,000, a substantial increase over 
the last year, and yet we know that many of these old soldiers 
died since the last appropriation bill, How they are able to 
increase the expenditures, with the number of soldiers decreas- 
ing, is explained by only one thing, and that is that the soldiers’ 
homes are to-day filled up and honeycombed with civilian em- 
ployees, whose jobs are the result in many respects of political 
patronage anil- appointments, 

And instead of the old soldiers getting the benefit of this 
home the money is going largely to pay salaries of men outside, 
officers of the board and hundreds and hundreds of civilian em- 
ployees. In fact, Mr. Chairman, I know it as a matter of fact 
in the past, and I believe it is so to-day, that where there Is 
opportunity to give employment and pay some of these small 
wages to the soldiers themselves who are able to do some work 
very little opportunity is given them, but civilians are brought 
in and paid this money and we go on appropriating and voting 
for it belleving that we are doing it for the benefit of the sol- 
diers, and Members of the House, if we rise in our places and 
call attention to it, oftentimes have erlticisms made that we 
fire not trying to help these unfortunate veterans of the war 
when as a matter of fact I believe that the country has not 
anything too good for these old soldiers and for their depend- 
ents, too. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we ought to see thut the money gocs 
for the benefit of the soldiers, and not for the benefit of civilians 
who are feeding and fattening upon the money appropriated 
for carrying on the work of taking care of these old veterans. 
And an effort is being made, I think largely by the board of 
managers of these homes, to try to find some way of taking in 
now some boys of the present war. I want to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in my judgment they are violating the law when 
they are doing so, and I hope that this Congress will not 
permit the enlarging of the powers of these homes to take in 
soldiers from this war in order that these jobs may be continued 
for the benefit of a lot of politicians. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That no part of the foregoing appropriations shall be 
05 ded for any purpose at any branch of the National Home for Dis- 
abled: Volunteer Soldiers that maintains or permits to be maintained on 
its premises a bar, canteen, or other place where beer, wine, or other 
intoxicating liquors are sold. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph, Mr. Chairman, this section will not become effective 
under this bill until the 1st of July. Now, we know there is a 
law on the statute books that provides not only that there shall 


As soon as we finish this 
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not be any saloons or bars in the soldiers’ homes, but there shall 
not be any anywhere in the United States; so I do not see the 
necessity for expending the money of the people in printing some- 
thing that is of no use and no meaning. I move to strike it out. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr, Chairman, I think the gentleman is not 
jn earnest at all. The war prohibition act provides several ex- 
ceptions, and one of these is a governmental exception. It might 
be possible that the governors of the soldiers’ homes would 
attempt to reestablish the canteen on the basis that it was a 
governmental exception from the war prohibition act. 

Mr. DYER. Does the gentleman think that after the ist of 
July we will be able to continue barrooms or create barrooms 
on Government property? 

Mr. RANDALL. Hardly, except that under that theory they 
might call it a governmental use. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman thinks the House Office Building 
will be dry? 

Mr. RANDALL. I hardly think the gentleman from Missouri 
is in accord with the sentiment of his own State, which ratified 
the prohibition amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on striking out the para- 
graph. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
scemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Dyer) there were—ayes 6, 
noes 15. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I very seriously differ from the gentle- 
man from Missouri. who lately spoke regarding the use of these 
governmental homes for disabled soldiers, by the soldiers of the 
present war, the war in which the United States of America 
has been engaged. I think it is the highest duty of every Ameri- 
can citizen, whether he be here in this Congress or anywhere 
else, to afford every opportunity which can be afforded for the 
care and betterment of the returned soldiers who in foreign 
fields have borne American arms. These soldiers’ homes were 
created for disabled American soldiers; they have been used 
for the purpose of sheltering and caring for veterans of every 
American war, and there is no reason why they can not now be 
used to take care of men who come back from our foreign fight- 
ing fronts. The gentleman from Missouri the other day made 
an objection to a bill which had for its purpose the clarifying 
of the atmosphere relative to the admission to the National 
Military Home. 

But I say that under the present law it is my opinion that 
men of the American Army to-day and of the American Army 
at any time during this present war emergency are entitled to 
admission to national military homes if they are disabled and 
if they are indigent, and for one I will see that every opportunity 
for their care in national military homes is afforded. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Would the gentleman prefer to have them 
in these homes as objects of charity than to giving them proper 
pensions so that they can live decently? 

Mr. GARD. No, sir; I would have no American soldier an 
object of charity. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, just a moment. 
soldiers’ homes are well eonducted. I think they are eco- 
nomically managed. There are no men carrying on Govern- 
ment aetivities and who appear before the Committee on Appro- 
priations who present as clear and definite and understandable 
statements with regard to their expenditures as the managers 
of the soldiers’ homes. They know exactly where they have 
spent their money, how they have spent it, and what they have 
spent it for. They give the committee full and complete infor- 
mation with regard to their expenditures. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. There is every evidence that they carefully 
consider their expenditures, 

Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman tell the committee approxi- 
mately how much of this $4,716,850 is to be used for the feed- 
ing and housing of the veterans and how much of it is to be 
used for paying salaries and for feeding and other things for 
the employees? 

Mr. MONDELL. My friend has the appropriations before 
him and he can go through the different items and foot them 
up. He is as good a mathematician as I am, I am sure. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman is a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, 

Mr. MONDELL. It is no part of the business of the Appro- 
priantions Committee to separate those items. The soldiers’ 
homes are, in my opinion, well managed and the soldiers are 
well cared for. 
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Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Does the gentleman know that the soldiers, the 
old veterans who have fought and who saved the Union, are 
not given the same quality and variety of food as civilian em- 
ployees are given in these homes? 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman can, on his responsibility 
as a Member, say that that is so—— 

Mr. DYER. That is so. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not visited the homes, and so I 
shall not challenge his statement to that effect. But I never- 
theless believe the soldiers are well cared for. 

Now, with regard to the opening of the soldiers’ homes to the 
soldiers of the present war, I agree with the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr, Garp] that under the law they are entitled to ad- 
mission to these homes, Furthermore they are being admitted 
to the homes. And the estimates in this bill are allowed with 
the fact in view that the soldiers of the present war are being 
admitted to the homes in considerable number, 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man one question in his time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. DYER. I move to strike out the last two words. I 
simply wanted to do that, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of 
calling the gentleman’s attention to what I believe is a fact, 
and that is, that the law creating the soldiers’ homes was 
specifically created, and it was so stated in the original act, 
for the benefit of the Union veterans of the Civil War. Those 
who served in the Spanish War were later added. No amend- 
ment has ever been added to that act by this Congress to in- 
elude the veterans of this present war. 

Mr. MONDELL. An amendment to the act includes the 
veterans of the Spanish War—and I do not know whether there 
are any later campaigns specifically referred to or not—and 
other wars in which the United States has been engaged. 

Mr. DYER. Yes; wars in which this Nation has been en- 
gaged; but that was passed before this war was declared. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has not the United States been engaged 
in this war? Of course it has and the law applies. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For arrears of pay and allowances on account of service of officers 
and men of the Army during the War with Spain and in the Philip- 
pine Islands that may be certified to be due by the accounting officer 
of the Treasury during the fiscal year 1920 and that are chargeable 
to the appropriations that has been carricd to the surplus fund, $500, 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Garp having as- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Caraway, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 16104) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 5999. An act for the establishment of Gulfport, Miss., 
as a port of entry and delivery for immediate transportation 
without appraisement of dutiable merchandise; and 

H. R.171. An act to repeal the last proviso of section 4 of an 
act to establish the Rocky Mountain National Park, in the State 
of Colorado, and for other purposes, approved January 26, 1915. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW—11 O'CLOCK A, M. 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, do 
I understand that it is the Intention to go on to-morrow with 
the sundry civil bill? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; the bond bill comes up to- 
morrow. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are to take up the bond bill at 4 
o'clock. 

Mr. WALSH. Has that been stated to the House? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It was stated to the House 
before. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would state that the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. KITCHIN] 
announced that he would call up the bond bill at 4 o’clock to- 
morrow afternoon. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr, Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at § o'clock and 36 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order pre- 
viously agreed to, until to-morrow, Tuesday, February 25, 1919, 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from conimittees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HILLIARD, from the Committee on Education, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 16016) providing additional aid for 
the American Printing House for the Blind, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1128), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. POU, from the Committee on Rules, to which was referred 
the resolution (H. Res. 607) providing for the consideration 
of H. R. 15993, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1132), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Publie Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16129) 
to Increase the limit of cost of certain public buildings; to au- 
thorize the enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improvement 
of certain public buildings; to authorize the erection and com- 
pletion of certain publie buildings; and to authorize the pur- 
chase of sites for certain public buildings, and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 1133), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 4225) for the relief of the 
Atlas Lumber Co.; Babcock & Willcox; Johnson, Jackson & Corn- 
ing Co.; and the C. H. Klein Brick Co., each of which companies 
furnished to Silas N. Opdalil, a failing Government contractor, 
certain building materials which were used in the construction 
of Burke Hall, at the Pierre Indian School, in the State of South 
Dakota, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 1134), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENJAMIN I. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 16137) to 
provide for entry under bond of exhibits of arts, sciences, and 
industries; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 16138) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to donate to the city of Battle Creek, Mich., 
one German cannon or fleldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Afairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16139) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Coldwater, Mich., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16140) authorizing the Secretary of war to 
donate to the town of Union City, Mich., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: A bill (II. R. 16141) to provide for a 
referendum vote of the people of the United States on the pro- 
posed league of nations; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 16142) providing for a re- 
view of the finding of general courts-martial conyened during 
the war with Germany; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 16148) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the city of Cottonwood, Cal., two Ger- 
man cannon or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H, R. 16144) to provide relief for 
the producers of manganese, chrome, pyrites, or tungsten mined 
to supply the urgent needs of the Nation in the prosecution of 
the war; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. EAGLE: A bill (H, R. 16145) waiving the age linit 
for admission to the United States Naval Academy in the case 
of John E. Adkins; to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H, R. 16146) providing a penalty 
for those who wear or display medals of honor, decoration, etc., 
unless such medals or decoration were duly awarded them by 
military procedure; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 16149) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to donate to the city of Stark- 
ville, Miss., two German cannons or fieldpieces; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16150) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Macon, Miss., two German cannons or 
fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 16151) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Aberdeen, Miss., two German cannons 
or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16152) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Columbus, Miss., two German cannons 
or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16153) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Tupelo, Miss., two German cannons 
or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16154) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Fulton, Miss., two German cannons 
or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16155) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Booneville, Miss., two German enn- 
nons or fieldpieces ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16156) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Corinth, Miss., two German cannons or 
fieldpieces ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16157) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Iuka, Miss., two German cannons: or 
fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas; A bill (H. R. 16159) suthoriz- 
ing and directing the Secretary of War to donate to the city of 
Caney, Kans., one captured German cannon or fieldpiece; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. LAZARO: Resolution (H. Res. 605) to allow adili- 
tional clerks to the Committee on Enrolled Bills; to the Conimit- 
tea on Accounts. 

By Mr. FERRIS: Resolution (H. Res. 606) to pay Willis J, 
Davis extra compensation for performing the duties of Clerk 
to the Committee on Water Power; to the Committee on Ac- 
counts. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial requesting the Congress of the 
United States to legislate with respect to resolution of the 
American National Live Stock Association; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, joint memorial to the Congress of the United States 
relative to the construction of a military highway between Fort 
Leavenworth, Camp Funston, and Fort Bliss; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of South 
Dakota, urging Congress to appropriate money for the purclinse 
of the wheat crop of 1919; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BURNETT: Memorial from the Legislature of the 
State of Alabama, urging the Congress of the United States to 
appropriate $250,000 for the elimination of influenza: to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Alabama, 
urging Congress to continue the nitrate development at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FOSS: Memorial from the Legislature of the State 
of Illinois, favoring lower freight rates on material for public 
works; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. McARTHUR: Memorial from the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, favoring the continuance of the United States 
Employment Service; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Oregon, 
urging the passage of House bill 12770; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of-Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (II. R, 16147) directing the Secretary 
of the Navy to grant an honorable discharge to Charles D. 
Uhl; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 16148) directing the Secretary of War to 
grant an honorable discharge of Robert Zakin; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 16158) granting 
an increase of pension to Benjamin J. Schlusser; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
ou the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of employees of Taylor & Oo., 
Camden, N. J., protesting against the repeal of the daylight- 
saving law; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr, BURROUGHS: Resolutions of Portsmouth Lodge, 
No. 444, Loyal Order of Moose, favoring the granting to all 
inen in the military service six months’ pay at the time of 
their discharge from the service as a bonus; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

Also, telegrams from the following residents of New Hamp- 
shire, advocating the continuance of the United States Employ- 
went Service of the Department of Labor: Enos K. Sawyer, 
Federal director United States Employment Service; and 
Tilton Optical Co., by Stanton E. Smith, treasurer, of Frank- 
lin; Charles P. Herrick, president Tilton (N. H.) Chamber of 
Commerce, Also, Berlin (N. H.) Central Labor Union, by Earl 
C, Lane, of Berlin. Also, Elizabeth C. Sawyer, chairman New 
Hampshire Committee Womans’ Land Army, of A. M. A. (Inc.). 
of Dover. Also, Concord Axle Co., by George Kenney, fore- 
man; Charles J. French, mayor; Lyster Bros., wholesale and 
retail grocers; the R. J. Crowley Coal Co.; the Very Rev. 
Thomas M. O'Leary; and Charles J. Corning, judge of probate 
court; Roy W. Ludlow, chairman of Boston & Maine Railroad 
local federated crafts; the Central Cash Market, by John 
Higgins, manager; William Mullen, foreman, Boston & Maine 
Railroad; George A. 8. Kimball, city marshal; the M. E, 
Clifford Co.,; Concord Wiring & Supply Co., by William T. 
Ferns, manager; the David E. Murphy Department Stores, by 
David E. Murphy; Joseph A. Worthen, industrial adviser ; 
Central Hotel, by Orrin Hodgdon, manager; Boston & Maine 
Railroad, by Honer B. Clough, foreman, all of the city of Con- 
cord; to the, Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Progressive Mutual Loan Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against Burnett bill (H. R, 
13069) pertaining to immigration; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Mrs. William Kittle, chairman Women in 
Industry; Mrs. Edwin C. Thompson, State council of defense, 
representing 80,000 women, urging continuance of Women in 
Industry, Depurtment of Government Employment Service; to 
the Committee on Labor, 

By Mr. CLASSON: Petition of citizens of Kaukauna and Ap- 
pleton, Wis, in favor of Government ownership of railroads; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FOSS: Petition of Traffic Club, of Chicago, III., urg- 
ing naval appropriation of $1,500,000 originally provided for the 
purpose of cnring for harbor at Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion, Great Lakes, III.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. PULLER of Illinois: Petitions of A. F. Pickard, mas- 
ter, Illinois State Grange, Rockford; Frank Rademacher, exam- 
iner in charge, La Salle; Victor A, Olander, secretary-treasurer, 
Illinois State Federation of Labor, Chicago; John H. Camlin, 
president, and R. D. Chappell, secretary, Rockford Chamber of 
Commerce; James F. Farrell, secretary Ottawa Chamber of 
Commerce; the Ottawa Chamber of Commerce; the Ottawa 
Building Trades Council; E. F. Bradford, mayor of Ottawa; 
and Hibbard, Spencer Bartlett Co., of Chicago, all in the State 
of Illinois, favoring appropriation to continue the United States 
Employment Service; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Biograph Co., New York; 
Maude E. Woodruff; Morse Dry Dock & Repair Co.; American 
Sugar Refining Co.; McAlpine Employment Department; Bank- 
ers’ Pen Co.; C. Kenyon Co. (Inc.); Barnett & Brown, New 
York; Nathan Manufacturing Co., Flushing, Long Island; 
Parker-Davis Co.; New York Consolidated Card Co.; E. D. An- 
derson Co.; H. W. Hepburn & Co.; Headquarters Air Service 
Depot; Poughkeepsie Chamber of Commerce; Mrs. Mary Linto; 
the Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. (Inc.); Simon Ascher & 
(o.; Wright-Martin Corporation; Houghin-Aiken Co. (Inc.); 
Women's City Club of New York; the Austin Co., Dover, N. J.; 
the British Consulate General; Brooklyn Victory Celebration 
Committee; Robert H. Ingersoll & Bros.; Kenneth Malcoln; 
Isabel A. Ward; Mrs. J. L. Ward; Harlem Board of Commerce; 


Colony Club; C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Co.; Prrene 
Manufacturing Co.; Brewster & Co.; Quinn & Quinn (Ine.); 
Bonwitt-Teller Co,; Eastern District Piece Dye Works (Inc.); 
J. F. Tapley Co.; Pemoldi Products Co.; Lapidolith L. Sonne- 
born Sons (Inc.); Department of Street Cleaning; Novelty 
Veiling Co.; Chamber of Commerce, Corning, N. V.; Permoline 
Products Co.; Hotel Association of New York City; the Ameri- 
can Red Cross; Mrs. M. T. Chapman; the Hand Embroidery 
Co.; Knickerbocker Cleaning & Dyeing Co.; the Mechanics 
& Metals National Bank; Altman Neckwear Co.; J. H. Cox; the 
Home Talk Publishing Co.; Lowe Motor Supplies Co.; Opera- 
tive Plasterers and Cement Finishers; Houpert Machine Co.; 
Pianostyle Music Co.; P. L. Coonley, lieutenant colonel of the 
Chemical Warfare Service, United States Army; Kanter Modry 
& Co.: Thomas De La Rue & Co. (Lid.) ; National Biscuit Co.; 
Fred D. Shandorf; Ensor & Co.,; Harry ©. Plootze; N. H. 
Bunker; L. W. F. Engineering Co. (Inc.): the Charity Or- 
ganization Society; the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; Eagle 
Hut; American Can Co.,; Stephen Ransom (Inc.); the Bronx 
Board of Trade; American Ever Ready Works; John N. 
Loughory; Howell, Field & Goddard (Ine.) ; Crown Music Co.; 
Pennsylvania Textile Co.; the National City Bank; Jules 
Weber; Brunswick Balke Collender Co.; Empire Art Metal 
Co.; Charles V. Devonshire; Rosenwasser Bros. (Inc.); Harold 
Woodruff; Paul R. Peicott; A. E. Rineay; Jobn Thomson Press 
Co.,: American Hard Rubber Co.; Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co.; Aeolian Co.; Federation of American Motorcyclists; Prank 
Bros.“ Boot Shop; J. F. Tapley Co.; the Remiller Co.: Loft 
(Inc.); Chamber of Commerce of the Tonawandas; American 
Druggist Syndicate; Neptune Meter Co.: Rite Form Corset Co, 
(Inc.); the Prager Co,; the Lamson Co.; the National Sugar 
Refining Co. of New Jersey; Oppenheim, Collins & Co,; Joseph 
Raffaele, jr.; Roswell D. Thompkins; George Batten Co.; 
Oppenheimer, Collins & Co.; Charleston Port Terminal; favor- 
ing the continuation of the United States Employment Service; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Young Women's Clivistinn Association, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; Young Women’s Christian Association, Allentown, Pit. ; 
Young Women’s Christian Association, Bay City, Mich.; Young 
Women’s Christian Association, Wilmington, Del.; Young 
Women's Christian Association, Reading, a.; National Counci? 
of Women Voters, Boise, Idaho; Young Women's Christian 
Association, East St. Louis, III.; industrial committee of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, Harrisburg, Pa,; metro- 
politan industry secretary Young Women's Christian Associu- 
tion, Baltimore, Md.; Young Women's Christian Associntion, 
Seattle, Wash.; Young Women’s Christian Association, Contes- 
ville, Pa.; staff of Business Women’s League, Philadelphia, Pu. ; 
Young Women’s Christian Association, McKeesport, Pa.; Women 
in Industry and Council of Defense, Madison, Wis.; Yous 
Women's Christian Association, Athens, Ga.; board of directors 
of Young Women’s Christian Association, Lancaster, Pa.; Young 
Women's Christian Association, Racine, Wis.; Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Anderson, Ind.; Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association, Savannah, Ga,; Young Women's Christlax 
Association, Columbia, S. C.; Young Women's Christian Associn- 
tion, Aurora, III.; Young Women's Christian Association, 
Chester, Pa.; Young Women’s Christian Association, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Young Women's Christian Association, Battle Creek, Mich,; 
National American Women's Suffrage Association, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Equal Suffrage Association, Portsmouth, N. II.; executive 
committee on war work, National Council, Young Women's Chris- 
tinn Association, New York; South Atlantic field committee, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, Richmond, Va.; Women's 
Trade Union League, New York; industrial committee, national 
board, Young Women's Christian Association, New York; 
Suffragists of Pennsylvania; South Central field committee, 
Young Women's Christian Association, St. Louis, Mo,; Woman's 
Division, State Council of Defense, Hartford, Conn.; north- 
western field committee, Young Women's Christian Association, 
Seattle, Wash.; board of directors, Consumers’ League, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; committee of women's industry, State of Rhode 
Island, Providence; Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association, 
Hartford; Equal Suffrage League, Aiken, S. (.; the Equal Suf- 
frage League, Wilmington, Del.; conference of Young Women's 
Christian Association, Erie, Pa.: Ruth Bond, York, Pa., alt 
urging Congress to continue Bureau of Women in Industry in 
Department of Labor; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Anna Weinstock, secretary Neckwear Work- 
ers’ Union, representing 15,200 members, of Boston, Mass., and 
Mrs, Edward W. Biddle, president Civic Club of Philadelphia, 
representing 1,500 women, urging passage of the full appropria- 
tion asked for by Secretary of Labor for Employment Service 
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and Women in Industry Service; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, petition of Catherine D. McKeen; A. J. Clements; 
Thomas A, H. Hay. secretary; Treadwell Engineering Co.; 
R. H. Track, assemblyman; Northampton Co., all of Easton, 
Pa., and Joseph Lee, president War Camp Community Service, 
New York, urging passage of appropriation bill for continuance 
of Government Employment Service; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Also, petition of E. C. Fisher, of the Wickes Boiler Co., Sagi- 
naw, Mich.; Saginaw Shipbuilding Co., H. J. Smith, manager; 
James ©. McCabe, secretary Board of Commerce, Bay City, 
Miech.; and Joshua Brugh, Lafayette Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic; Rev. John E. McCann; J. J. Cunningham, manager 
Bureau Returning Soldiers and Sailors, of Easton, Pa., urging 
appropriation for continuance of Government Employment 
Service; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of Wellsville Chamber 
of Commerce, favoring temporary continuance of Government 
control of wire system until legislation can be enacted for their 
reasonable return to their owners without injury; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of National Association of Custodian Employees, 
United States Treasury Department, Detroit, Mich., favoring 
House bill 15130, to increase salaries; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of Yorkville (Ohio) Lodge. No. 81, Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North America, 
demanding withdrawal of American troops from Russia at the 
earliest possible moment; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of United Mine Workers of America, favoring 
completion of authorized public improvements; also prohibiting 
immigration until soldiers, sailors, and war workers find em- 
ployment; also extra monthly pay for 12 months unless sooner 
employed, and the purchase of waste land and improvement of 
it and Government-owned land and sale on easy terms to sol- 
diers, sailors, and others; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of board of education of city school district of 
Cleveland, Ohio, urging passage of bill to loan machine tools to 
technical high schools; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of George S. Webster; Bureau 
for Soldiers, Sailors, and War Workers; J. K. Shaw; George 
M. Henderson; Albert C. Bruce; Community Labor Board; and 
William H. Hayward, president Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Baltimore, Md., urging appropriation for Government 
Employment Service; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of J. C. L. Cole; Lawrasau Iggs; John H. Fer- 
guson; E. A. Slack; John K. Shaw; State advisory board; 
Clinton L. Riggs, Federal director; Merchants and Miners’ As- 
sociation, of Baltimore, Md., urging appropriation for Employ- 
ment Service, Department of Labor; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Also, petition of H. M. Moler, Baltimore, Md., urging free 
transportation for returning soldiers to place of enlistment in- 
stead of some demobilization camp from which they are com- 
pelled to pay their car fare home; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Alex Blumberg, president of United Hebrew 
Charities of Baltimore, Md., with membership of 8,000, sup- 
ported by the most influential citizens, protesting against the 
Burnett bill, against immigration; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Bernard Munter, Baltimore, Md., urging 
that the United States Coast Guard be made a part of the 
United States Navy; to the Committee on Navy Affairs, 

Also, petition of the Maryland Chrome Corporation, Owings 
Mills, Baltimore, Md., urging Government protection for 
chromite mining and asking for appropriation for damages 
sustained by producers of war minerals; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Katherine V. Hopper, Baltimore Kinder- 
garten Club, asking for passage of Senate bill 4987; to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Robert Biggs, Baltimore, Md., protesting 
against Burnett immigration bill and urging an amendment; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


Also, petition of Baltimore Federation of Labor, Henry F. 
Broening, secretary, recommending the further control by the 
Government of public utilities; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of A, Ray Katz, president Federated Jewish 
Charities of Baltimore, Md., protesting against the Burnett im- 
migration bill now pending before Congress; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LONDON: Memorial of Socialist Party, Bronx County 
organization, demanding amnesty to all persons imprisoned 
during the war for acts or utterances dictated by their con- 
science or for reasons directly or indirectly due to their active 
participation in the labor movement; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Lithuanian Library Association of Pittston, 
Pa., asking for the withdrawal of American troops from Rus- 
sian soil; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Local 32, Lithuanian Socialist Party, Pitts- 
ton, Pa., requesting the withdrawal of American troops on Rus- 
sian soil and the recognition of the Russian Soviet Government ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Local Union No. 2, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, urging the Government of the United 
States to grant an immediate and general amnesty to those who 
have been convicted of expressing views found to be incom- 
patible with the interests of the country under the conditions of 
war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Alderson, Pa., and vicinity, to 
pass a law for the immediate establishment of Government 
ownership and operation of the railroads and wire systems of 
the Nation; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, memorial of special convention of Seventh District 
Lithuanian Socialist Party, held at Seranton, Pa., calling for 
the withdrawal of American troops on Russian soil and request- 
ing recognition for Russian Soviet government; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of City Federation of Women's 
Clubs, San Francisco, Cal., favoring the league of nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Vallejo (Cal.) Metal Trades, requesting the 
maintenance of the Woman in Industry Service and the Em- 
ployment Service of the United States Department of Labor; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of James B, Helan, of San Francisco, urging 
appropriation for United States Department of Labor Employ- 
ment Service; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Northern California Milk Producers’ Associ- 
ation, protesting against the granting of privileges to the manu- 
5 of foreign butter; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Northern California Milk 
Producers’ Association, protesting against importation of for- 
eign adulterated butter; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of City Federation of Women's Clubs, of San 
Francisco, Cal., favoring the league of nations; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: Papers in case of J. R. Campbell, House 
bill 9036; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SCHALL: Petition of Minneapolis City Council, ask- 
ing Congress to grant the soldiers and sailors six months’ extra 
pay upon discharge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Local 928, United Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Wage Employees and Shop Laborers, of Minneapolis, 
Minn, urging Government ownership of railways; to the Comi- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Chamber of Commerce, Provi- 
dence, R. I., protesting against Government operation of the tele- 
phone systems of the United States; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of Philadelphia Chamber of Conimerce 
regarding the purchase and enlargement of the Chesapenke & 
Delaware Canal; to the Committee on Railways and Canals, 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: Petition of General Assembly of 
State of Indiana, indorsing universal military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 


